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Fight,  A  Well  Fought,  and 

Won  .  484 

Fire,  Teaching  Boys  to  Play 

With  .  38 

Freedom  on  the  Home  Front..  224 
Fruit  Varieties,  Naming  New..  132 

G 

Gardens,  Victory,  Are  Needed.  196 

Gerow,  John  Y .  304 

Gnost,  The,  Still  Walks .  68 

Good  News  for  Dairyman. 
Court  Upholds  armers’  Right 
to  Contest  Co-op  Milk  Pay¬ 
ments  . f .  196 

H 

Home  Front,  Freedom  on  the..  224 

Honest,  No  Help  to  the .  224 

Horticultural  Issue,  Our  53rd..  132 

I 

Inflation,  The  ABC  of .  38 

L 

Loss  on  Large  Eggs .  328 

M 

Meat  Crisis,  Tne  Coming .  374 
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P 

Potato,  Meeting,  Connecticut..  374 

M 

Meat,  Feed  and  Ration  Points.  282 

Milk  Dealers’  1943  Profits .  254 

M.lk  Dealer,  New,  Propaganda  406 
Milk  Dilemma,  On  the  Horns 

of  a  .  374 

M  lk  Front,  News  Along  the.  .  .  164 
Milk  Politics  in  Oneida  Co....  484 
Milk  Price  Increases,  Ban  on .  .  254 
Milk  Producers,  Metropolitan 
Co-oper.  Bargaining  Agency.  68 

Mnk  Trust,  OPA  Protects -  164 

Monthly  Until  January .  328 

N 

Nam  ng  New  Fruit  Varieties..  132 

National  Debt  Grows .  132 

No  Help  for  the  Honest .  224 

Nurserymen,  The  Goal  for....  224 

O 

OPA  Meets  With  Farmers....  350 

P 

Paper  Promises,  No  Value  in. .  444 

Penalty,  Too  Severe  A .  132 

Pigeons,  Tne  Man  Who  Owned.  224 

“Plowman's  Folly”  .  406 

Poultry,  The,  Outlook .  68 

R 

Rathbun  Tries  Again .  282 

Record  Crop  Yield  .  520 

Reply,  A.  Is  Not  Necessary...  444 
Emiiy  T.  Royle...^ .  484 

S 

School,  Country  Future  of  the  406 

Sellout  by  Sheffield?  .  304 

Sense  and  Nonsense .  328 

Sheffiled  Farms  Denies  Rumor.  328 

Sheffield,  Sen  Out  by? .  304 

Spray  Schedule,  Wanted,  a 

Simple  .  63 

State  Fair,  Back  to  a  Real....  328 
State  Aid,  New  Scheme  for 

Extra  .  520 

Subs.dies,  Abolish  All  Food...  38 
Subsidies,  the  Farm  Op  nion  of  164 
Supply  and  Demand  Does 
Work  .  282 

T 

Truth  and  Justice.  For .  98 

Two  Terms,  the  Traditional . .  484 

V 

Victory  Gardens  Are  Needed.  196 

What  Farmers  Say .  132 

What  Farmers  Say  Against 

Milk  Subsidy  Payments .  10 

What  Farmers  Say  .  224 

What  Farmers  Say.... 224  and  328 
What  Farmers  Say.  Cost  of 

Production,  Why  Not? .  282 

What  Farmers  Say.  Dunder¬ 
head  Business  in  Milk .  282 

What  Farmers  Say  .  520 

Wheat  Penalty  Enforced .  520 

Who  Knows?  .  132 

“Who’s  Getting  the  Money?”.  350 

Illustrations 

A 

Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers  Sold 
by  Herbert  Hill  Farms  of 

Chseter,  Pa .  284 

Aberaeen-Angus  Steers  Owned 
by  Eleanor  Wmans,  Pine 

Plains,  N.  Y .  352 

Amreican  Chestnut  Tree  Be¬ 
fore  Chestnut  Blight .  394 

Angus  Steers  and  Chester 
White  Hogs  on  the  Colton 
Farm  Near  Geneva,  N.  Y...  472 
Apiary  Owned  by  Sim  A.  Tyler, 

Mason  County,  111 .  430 

Appie  institute  Display .  117 

Apple  Maggot,  Trap  for .  325 

Apple  f  ree.  Duchess,  15  Years 
old,  on  Farm  of  George  E. 

Lane,  Dexter,  Me .  278 

Appie  Free  Leaves  and  Shoots 
Showing  Magnesium  Defi¬ 
ciency  .  245 

Arabian  Stallion,  Khalil,  629, 
Owned  by  Albert  W.  Harris, 

Cook  County,  Ill .  258 

Asaitic  Species  of  Chestnut...  394 
Average  Type  White  Leghorn 

Hen  .  1 

Ayrshire  Bull,  Glengarry  Sir 
Burton  Imp.,  Farms  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale,  Lima,  Aline 

County,  Ohio .  263 

Ayrshire  Grand  Championship 
Cow  Lassie,  *-eld  by  Michael 
Nugent  of  Ionia,  N.  Y .  70 

B 

Balsam  Poplar,  Historic,  Ge¬ 
neva,  N.  Y .  33 

Baidwm  Apple  .  510 

Barn,  Well  Constructed,  Owned 
by  Morris  v* .  Mohler,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pa .  442 

“Beautiful  Over  My  Pathway 
the  Forest  Spoils  Are  Shed”  469 
Beetle,  Flea,  Trap  in  Opera¬ 
tion  .  303 

Biegian  Team  Used  for  Cut¬ 
ting  Oats  on  John  Mittler’s 

Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y .  526 

Berkshire  Boar  Owned  by 
Everett  B.  Thompson  of 

Mickletown,  N.  J .  342 

Bioiac,  Lable  on  Can .  27 

Biolac,  Pint  Can  of .  27 

Blue  Roan  Mares,  Driven  by  H. 

E.  Wood,  Ernest  Dahn’s 
Farm,  Bouckville,  Madison 

County,  N.  Y .  12 

Broad  Shallow,  Slop.ng  Ditch, 

A.  T.  White  farm,  Bridge- 

ville,  Sussex  Co.,  Del .  2 

Buckrake,  Home-made .  95 

Burpee,  Suggestions  by,  for 

1944  Flower  Garden  .  54 

Burpee’s  Tampala  Plant .  5 

Butternut,  The,  a  New  Win¬ 
ter  Squash  .  215 

Cattle  Under  Shade  Tree....  393 
cnesier  white  Barrows  Owned 
by  Edward  Price,  So.  Cairo, 

N.  Y  .  342 

C 

Chicks,  Healthy,  Care  of  by 
Mrs.  Wm.  Phillips  of  Milford, 

N.  J  .  53 

Children  of  Michael  Waldron, 
Clinton  Counyt,  N.  Y.,  the 
Record  Attendance  at  Cherry 

Hill  School  Lsitrict  18 .  216 

Children  of  W.  R.  Davenport 
Driving  Team  on  Farm  of 
Dr.  Kilgus,  Brockway,  Pa..  155 
Corn,  Hybrid,  Grown  by  E.  A. 

Wilcox  of  Guilford,  Conn...  274 
Corn,  New  Hybrid  Variety  Be¬ 
ing  Developed  at  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.,  Experiment  Sta.  274 
Country  Church  at  Christmas  509 
Cross-section  of  4  Peaches  of 

New  Varieties  .  153 

Cultivating  Tool,  Home  Made.  66 

D 

Delicious  Apple  .  510 

E 

Eggs  Graded  and  Boxed  by 
Mary  Bond,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  435 
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F 

Farm  Freezer,  A .  369 

Farm  (Producing  Brown  Swiss 
Herd)  Owned  by  Robt.  Cur- 
ren,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y....  73 

Flea  Beetle  Trap  in  Operation.  303 
Flower  Garden,  1944,  Sugges¬ 
tions  by  Burpee  .  54 

4-H  Club  Victory  Garden  of 
Eugene  Varney,  Berkshire 

County,  Mass  .  124 

Frank  Potez,  New  Briatin, 
Conn.,  Holding  Bouquet  of 
Woodside,  Prize  Winning 

Cow  .  169 

Freezing  Cabinets,  Small  Home  369 

G 

Grapes,  Seedless,  Exhibited  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21....  434 
Gurensey  Heifer  Owned  by 
Albert  Weppler,  Farmingdale, 

E.  j. .  166 

H 

Hampshire  Breeding  Ewes  at 
Buck  and  Doe  Run  Valley 

Farms,  Coatesville,  Pa .  306 

Hampshire  Sheep  on  Pasture 
a  i  DeVere  Porter’s  Farm 
Near  Crown  Point,  N.  Y...  511 
Hay  Field-baler  Owned  by  Ed- 
munu  R.iz,  Chemung  Co., 

N.  Y  .  321 

Hay  Loader  Owned  by  George 
Dudley,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  321 
Hen.  House  With  Concrete 
Fioors  With  Rat  Trouble  on 
DeWitt  Rockefeller’s  farm, 

Greene  Co.,  N.  * .  471 

Hens  at  Western  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  Rhode  Island  Reds 
Owned  by  Harco  Orchards, 

So.  Easton,  Mass .  500 

Hereford  Calves,  Fattened  by 
Loren  Guernsey,  Schoharie, 

N .  x  .  40 

Herefords  With  Straw  Stacks 
Owned  by  A.  W.  Hudson, 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y .  376 

Holstein  Champion  at  N.  J. 

State  Fair,  Green  Hill,  Bell- 
wood  Bomead,  Owned  by 
Wnnam  H.  Landis,  East 
Greenv.lle,  Montgomery  Co., 

Pa  .  451 

Hoistein  Heifers  Owned  by 
Richard  Sheldon,  Rutland 

Co.,  Vt .  330 

Holstein  Heifer  Calves  on  Pas¬ 
ture  at  Sam  Haznes  farm, 
Lawrencevilie,  N.  Y .  511 

I 

Iowa  Draft  Horses.  Owned  by 
R.  J.  Wheeler,  Lehigh  Co., 

Pa  .  378 

J 

Jerseys  on  Farm  of  Clifford 
Tucker,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y...  486 

K 

Kenneth  Lee  Mohler,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Sister  Joanne  Visiting 
Their  Grandfather,  Morris  W. 
lviomre,  on  ms  Stevens,  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  farm .  256 

JL 

Locker  Plant,  Interior  Storage 

Room  .  367 

48- Yr.  Old  McIntosh  in  Or¬ 
chard  of  Anton  Dvorak  of 

Green  Bay,  Wis .  372 

Mexican  Bean  Beetle,  Larva 

and  Adult  Stage .  322 

Lavendar  Sultan  2d,  Short¬ 
horn  Sire,  Indiana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Lafayette,  Ind.  136 
Mailing  Apple  Rootstocks, 
Mehtod  of  Propagating  ....  90 

Mailing  Apple  Root  Types....  90 
Muscovy  Ducks  .  233 

M 

Milking  Herd  of  Holsteins 
Owned  by  Lewis  A.  Zimmer¬ 
man,,  Lehighton,  Carbon 

County,  Pa  .  186 

Horse  Team  Owned  by  Fred 
Noble,  So.  Hampton,  Mass., 
Making  World’s  Pulling  Rec¬ 
ord  .  522 

Me 

McIntosh  (Apple)  Stra.ns 
Growing  on  Spy  227  Root- 
stock  . . . . . .  343 

N 

N.  J.  State  Pigeon  Breeding 

Plant  at  Millville  .  176 

N.  J.  Wave  118733,  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  Grand  Champion  at  1943 
Trenton  Fair,  Owned  by  Ar¬ 
thur  T.  Sawyer  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J .  226 

N.  Y.  City  Girls  Picking  Straw- 
berr.es  on  Farm  of  Lester 
Baxter,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y....  396 
N.  J.  Imperial  Apple  Tree 
Owned  by  Chris  Miller,  Mar¬ 
ion,  Pa .  510 

Nme-year-old  Hen  Owned  by 
J.  Maxwell,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  421 
Northern  Spy  Apple  Tree, 
Early  Bearing,  Semi-dwarf  . .  117 

P 

Package  of  Health,  Ready  for 

Picking  .  429 

Pastoral  Parson,  Rev.  Andrew 
Burkhardt,  with  Barrows  on 
L.  J.  Ramsey  farm,  White- 

house  Station,  N.  J .  489 

Pigeons,  Two  Pens  .  186 

Pile  Deflector  on  Stream 
Bank.  Same  Riverbend  five 

years  later  .  366 

Poland  China,  Spotted,  Owned 
by  Clarence  W.  Hillman’s 
Twin  Spruce  Stock  Farm, 

Vincentown,  N.  J .  342 

Potato  Digger,  Mechanical,  on 
Farm  of  Charles  H.  Ward 
near  Sodus,  Wayne  Co.,  N.Y.  185 
Poultry  Flock  of  Harvey  Hooge- 
wmd  of  Muskegon  Co.,  Mich.  62 
Prize  Winner,  Frank  T.  Hills, 
Columbia,  Conn.;  18-year- 
old,  Receives  the  Firestone 

Award  .  404 

Pullets,  Healthy,  Vigorous 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ....  275 
Pumpkins  planted  between 
corn  rows  on  Joseph  Yeske’s 
farm,  New  Hope,  Pa .  488 

Q 

Queen  Bees,  Selecting  .  430 

R 

Rat-proof  poultry  building  on 
H.  G.  McKneney’s  farm, 

Pittsfield,  N.  H .  471 

Rats  dead  from  zinc  phosphide 

poisoning  .  471 

Roman  Tschenda  feeding  deer 
on  his  farm  in  Narrowsburg, 

N.  Y  .  155 

Root  storage  room,  old  cistern 

converted  into  .  343 

Rose  selections  for  1945,  All- 

America  .  474 

Round  Steak  cut  of  beef .  472 
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S 

Sheep  flock  of,  owned  by  A. 

L.  Rudd,  Hoosick,  Rennse- 

laer  County,  N.  Y . •••••  446 

Shropshire  ewes,  pure  bred, 

owned  by  E.  ..illiam  Mess, 

State  College,  Pa . 89 

Silo,  metal,  on  farms  of  Bel¬ 
mont  Freeland,  Perry  Co., 

Pa  . ^oi 

Soybeans,  Manchu,  on  Reed 
Rros.  farm  near  Cortland, 

N.  Y  .  297 

Soybeans,  planting  of,  at  New 

York  Station  at  Ithaca .  297 

Spraying  potatoes  on  Daniel 
Dean  Farm  at  XNichols,  Tioga 

County,  N.  Y . 185 

Squash  bug  known  as  Stmk 

Bug”  . 822 

“Stacking  up  some  good  insur¬ 
ance  for  Winter  feeding ....  341 

Storage  Cellar  . •  •  •  •  •  299 

Strawberries  growing  at  Wal- 
berta  farm,  Middlesex  Co., 

Conn  .  418 

Stream  bank  erosion,  on  Farm 
of  C.  C.  Fitzgerald,  on  the 

Winooski  River,  Vt .  366 

Suffolk  yearlings  owned  by  W. 

A.  Foote,  Shaneateles,  N.  Y.  89 

T 


Toggenberg  goat  owned  by 
John  Weld  Jr.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 
Tractor  owned  and  operated 
by  Mrs.  T.  H.  Spoon,  Corry, 

. . 

Tractor  working  on  Howland 
farm,  Southampton,  Mass... 
Tree.  A  vigorous,  young  Mc¬ 
Intosh  . 

Tree,  Split  branches . 

Tul  p  tree  and  owner,  Frank 
Salisbury,  Phelps,  Ont.  Co., 

N.  Y . 

Turkeys,  broad  breasted  bronze, 
on  farm  of  R.  W.  Walsh, 

Bridgewater,  N.  Y . 

Turkeys,  broad  breasted  bronze, 
on  Victor  Weaver’s  farm  at 

East  Earl,  Pa . 

Old  “V”  type  ditch,  A.  T. 
White  farm,  Bridgeville,  Sus¬ 
sex  Co.,  Del  . 
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25 
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V 

Victory  Garden,  community 

near  Ithaca,  N.  Y .  246 

Victory  garden  of  Frank  Chase, 
Guyanoga,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y..  514 


W 

Weapons  for  War  .  365 

Weil  on  a  Cattaraugus  County 

farm  .  395 

Western  ewes  and  lambs  on 
farm  of  Norman  Mortimer, 

New  Hope,  Pa .  416 

Wheatfield  at  the  California 

Experiment  Station  .  213 

Wheat,  soft  white,  pr  ze  win¬ 
ning,  raised  by  Mark  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  Wyoming.  N.  Y., 


and  his  sons,  Paul  and  Ray.  298 
White  Leghorn  hens  at  Honeg¬ 
ger  poultry  breeding  farm, 

Forrest,  Ill  .  83 

White  pine  cones  on  tree  ready 

to  gather  for  seed  .  431 

Wiggams’  farm  in  Cayuga  Co., 

N.  Y.  A  Sunday  evening 

spread  .  214 

Wiggans’  farm  in  Cayuga  Co., 

N.  Y.  Community  boys  and 

g.rls  working  on  farm .  214 

White  Holland.  30-pound  tur¬ 
key  on  Robert  Spence  farm, 

Geneva,  N.  Y .  533 

Winners  in  War  Bond  contest, 
Agnes  Doody,  No.  Branford, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  Stella  Miller, 

W.  Chazy,  N.  Y .  6 

Woodlot  owned  by  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
nie  Sutton  near  Stillwater, 

Penobscot  Co.,  Maine .  119 
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Modern  Sheep  Farmer  Cyclopedia. 
A  B  C  of  Poultry  Raising.  10,000 
Garden  Questions  Answered. 

BOOKS 

ABC  of  Poultry  Raising. 

American  Standard  of  Perfection. 
Backyard  Poultry  Keeping. 

Beef  Cattle. 

Book  of  the  P.geon. 

Cherry,  The,  and  Its  Culture. 
Commercial  Poultry  Farming. 
Complete  Book  of  Home  Canning. 
Deciduous  Orchards. 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry. 
Farm  Bookkeeper,  The. 

Farm  Machinery. 

Farm  Management  (Hudelson) . 
Farm  Primer,  The. 

Farmers’  Shop  Book. 

Farmers’  Tax  Manual. 

Farmer  His  Own  Builder,  The. 
Feeding  Dairy  Cattle. 

Feeds  and  Feeding. 

Fertilizers  and  Crop  Production. 
First  Aid  to  the  Ailing  House. 
Fitting  Farm  Tools. 

Five  Acres  and  Independence. 
Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade  Se¬ 
crets. 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  New 
Gladiolus,  The 

Handy  Farm  Devices  and  How  to 
Make  Them. 

Herbs. 

Home  Canning  for  Victory. 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy. 

Home  Food  Preservation. 

Home  Mechanic. 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen. 
Home  Pork  Production. 

L.ving  From  Bees,  A 
Make  It  Yourself. 

Meat  We  Eat,  The 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia. 
Modern  Fru  t  Production. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruit  Culture. 
Peach  Growing. 

Pear.  The,  and  its  Culture. 

Poultry  Production. 


Practical  Farm  Accounts. 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing. 
Propagation  of  Plants. 

Rabbits  for  Food  and  Fur. 

Shade  Trees,  Our 
Sheep. 

Soil  Science. 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle. 
Some  Common  Diseases  of 
the  Horse. 

Successful  Poultry  Management. 
10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered 
Vegetable  Crops. 

Vegetable  Growing  Business,  The 

Woman  and  Home 


Apples,  Eat  More .  157 

Apple  Cobbler  .  457 

Apple  Muffns,  Chopped .  457 

Apples,  Spiced  .  419 

Apples  That  Won’t  Cook .  496 

B 

Beef.  Better  Canned  .  104 

Book  Note  .  496 

Boys  Like  These,  The .  138 

Brined  Vegetables  .  356 

Busy  Days.  Food  for .  286 

Butter,  Pear .  457 

C 

Cabbage  Slaw  .  16 

Cake,  Christmas  Tree  Coffee...  524 

Canning,  Careful .  310 

Canning.  Spring  .  76 

Canvas  Carrier  .  456 

Catsups,  Three  .  418 

Christmas  Cards,  Idea  for....  497 
Christmas,  What  to  Give  for..  524 

Citrus  Peel,  Use  for  .  104 

Cobbler,  Apple  .  457 

Cooking,  The  Joy  of .  231 

Corn  Rehsh  .  384 

Corn,  oalting  .  419 

Corn  Tips  .  385 

Cow  Testers,  Women .  384 

Crisp  Cases  for  Ice  Cream....  356 
Curta  ns,  Using  Old .  104 

D 

Decorations,  Valentine  . .  76 

Dinner,  A  Deep  Dish .  172 

Drinks.  Native  .  334 

E 

Eggs  and  Raspberries  .  334 

Eggs,  Protein  Plus  .  76 

F 

Farm  Safety  Week  .  356 

Food  for  Busy  Days .  286 

Food  Habits,  Changing  .  44 

Food  Values,  Unseen  .  356 

Fowl,  Stuffings  for  Holidays..  524 

Friend.  From  a  Nebraska .  498 

Fri'ls,  Lingerie  .  172 

Fruit  Juices,  Plenty  of .  356 

G 

Garden  Helps  .  262 

Garden  Tag  Ends,  Our .  458 

Garden  Talk  .  138 

Garden  Talk  .  262 


Gingerbread,  Sugarless  .  524 

Good  News  .  104 

Graham  Cracker  Pudding .  456 

Green  Tomatoes,  With .  418 

H 

Hair,  Hands  and  Feet .  230 

Hash,  Home  Canned  .  496 

Hat  Will  Do,  Inat  Old .  202 

Home  Camping  and  Picnics . . .  384 

Home  Canners,  Message  to .  138 

Homemade  Fragrance  .  334 

Household  Hints  .  496 

Household  Science;  Let  Daugh¬ 
ters  Study  . .  456 

J 

Jar  Tops  Offered  .  419 

Juices,  Save  Those .  173 

K 

Kitchen  Window,  For  Your...  138 
Knitting  Tips  .  524 

L 

Letters,  V  Mail  .  172 

Lilacs  .  286 

Little  Brown  House,  The .  104 

Little  Brown  House,  The .  203 

Little  Brown  House,  The .  310 

Little  Brown  House,  The . 356 

Little  Brown  House,  The .  458 

Low  Point  Foods — No  Point..  138 
Luncht.me  Note  .  419 

M 

Maine,  The  WEFS  of .  384 

Make  It  Do  .  16 

Make  Things  Last  .  497 

Metal  Jar  Caps,  Save .  76 

Message  to  Home  Canners .  138 

Mixes,  Time  Saving .  385 

Mo 'asses  Releases  Sugar .  202 

Muffins,  Chopped  Apple .  457 

Mushroom  Dyes  and  Medicines  456 

N 

Nebraska  Friend,  From  a . 498 

Neighbor  Told  Me,  My .  231 

Native  Drinks  .  334 

News,  Good  . .  104 

No  Point-Low  Point  Foods....  138 
O 

Oatmeal  Sponges  .  497 

Ornaments,  Even  Though 
Christmas  Trees  Are  Scarce.  525 

P 

Painting,  Tips  on  .  262 

Pear  Butter  .  457 

Pear  Chips  .  457 

Penn  es  Saved  Pave  the  Way 

to  Buy  War  Bonds .  172 

Pickle,  Chopped  .  384 

Picnics  and  Camping,  Home . . .  384 

Pillow  Slips  From  Sacks .  262 
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Winter  Management  of  the 


Flock 


NCE  again  cold  weather  has 
arrived.  Winter  is  here.  On  the 
farm  the  laying  flocks  should 
have  already  been  set  up  for 
the  Winter  season.  What  the 
several  millions  of  farm  hens 
will  do  in  the  production  of  fresh  table  eggs 
during  these  cold  weather  months,  is  of  vital 
significance  to  a  nation  needing  every  bit  of 
food  it  is  possible  to  produce.  Farm  hens  must 
be  conserved  and  managed  for  best  possible 
egg  yields. 

It  is  pretty  much  taken  for  granted  that  the 
most  economical  egg  production  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  farm  laying  flocks,  if  the  hens  are 
shut  up  within  their  poultry  houses  for  the 
duration  of  the  cold  months,  rather  than  let 
out  of  doors,  even  on  sunny  days.  It  pays  to 
keep  the  environment  of  the  laying  flocks  un¬ 
der  control  insofar  as  may  be  possible;  it  is 
far  easier  to  keep  the  poultry  house  in  sanitary 
order  and  fairly  uniform  in  condition  than  it 
is  to  secure  an  equal  control  over  yards  out¬ 
side.  Hens  respond  immediately  to  comfort  in 
cold  weather.  .They  are  apt  to  be  more  com¬ 
fortable  when  housed  during  the  entire  Winter. 

The  litter,  if  deep,  dry  and  clean,  provides 
a  more  comfortable  and  safe  environment  than 
does  frozen  earth,  or  the  mud  of  yards  outside. 
The  hens  should  be  protected  from  cold  drafts 
if  kept  confined.  If  they  are  reasonably  warm, 
free  from  chill  drafts  and  away  from  snow, 
ice,  or  the  wet  chill  of  outside  Winter  elements, 
then  they  will  eat  more  feed,  drink  more  water, 
and  consequently  lay  more  eggs.-  We  have 
proved  this,  Winter  after  Winter  during  the 
past  20  years.  It  is  true,  hens  may  appear  to 
enjoy  being  let  out  in  the  yards  on  sunny 
Winter  days,  but  when  they  are  thus  running 
outside,  the  chances  are  good  that  their  mash 
and  grain  and  water  consumption  will  be  re¬ 
duced.  It  does  not  pay  to  let  them  have  that 
spree  out  of  doors.  When  farm  hens  are  con¬ 
fined  to  laying  quarters  for 
the  Winter,  figure  on 
populating  the  pens  at  the 
rate  of  one  pullet  or  hen 
to  every  four  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  a  hen  house 
20'x20'  in  size  will  accom¬ 
modate  a  flock  of  100  lay¬ 
ers  for  the  season. 

Litter  is  Important 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson. 

of  the  average  hen  house  floor,  especially"*!  it 
is  a  concrete  floor;  and  also  against  the' pos¬ 
sible  dampness  and  coldness  of  that  floor. 

The  litter  should  be  several  inches  deep. 
Start  with  from  four  to  six  inches  of  straw, 
evenly  scattered  over  all  the  floor  area.  As 
the  hens  work  in  it,  they  scratch  it  over  and 
break  it  up.  New  litter  should  be  added  from 
time  to  time.  This  means  that  the  principle 
of  the  “built-up”  litter  is  .  being  used.  This 
new,  fresh,  clean  straw  added  occasionally 
tends  to  take  up  some  moisture.  It  means  too, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  there  will  be 
around  10  inches  of  litter  on  the  poultry  house 
floor,  but  that  is  alright — it  will  be  excellent 
fertilizer  to  spread  out  on  the  fields  for  Spring 
and  Summer  crops. 

Every  few  days,  go  into  the  hen  house  with 
a  pitch  fork  and  turn  the  litter  over.  Keep  it 
slightly  deeper  to  the  front  of  the  pen,  for 


for  "f he  eggs,  and  therefore  should  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  plentiful  to  bed  the  nest  perfectly,  thus 

preventfng  breakage. 

riv*i 

-rr'*'  Fresh  Air  Without  Drafts 

Hens,  housed  for  the  Winter  at  the  rate 
just  mentioned,  need  lots  of  fresh  air,  but  they 
should  never  be  subjected  to  chilly,  wintery 
drafts,  either  while  working  on  the  floor  in 
the  litter  during  lighted  hours,  or  while  on 
the  nests  or  perches  at  night.  Most  farm  poul¬ 
try  houses  are  of  the  open-front  type,  and  that 
is  proper,  for  the  open  front  does  allow  ample 
fresh  air  at  all  times  without  expense. 

For  most  places,  the  glass  windows  in  the 
rear  wall  should  be  tightly  closed  for  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  those  in  the  front  wall,  usually  the 
southern  exposure,  should  be  closed  most  of 
the  day-time  and  every  night.  The  curtain 
fronts  which  are  left  open  at  least  part  way 
on  most  Winter  days,  should  be  closed  on  all 
cold  nights.  Close  attention  to  the  openings 
the  hens  will  face  the  lighted  front  of  the  in  poultry  houses  in  cold  weather  will  pay 
house  while  scratching  and  thus  tend  to  kick  dividends.  The  pens  should  be  repaired,  if 
the  litter  toward  the  back  of  the  house  as  they  necessary,  so  that  no  floor  drafts  will  blow 
work  on  it.  directly  across  the  hens  at  work  in  the  litter. 

Twice  a  week,  go  through  the  pens,  looking  The  windows  or  openings  should  not  be  open 
especially  keenly  at  the  nests.  There  should  within  about  2%  feet  from  the  floor  level  at 
be  one  nest  for  every  five  hens.  The  nests  all,  during  cold  weather, 
should  be  about  14"xl4"xl2"  high,  for  average 

fowls  such  as  Plymouth  Rocks,  Reds,  New  ight  in  the  Hen  House 

Hampshires  and  Leghorns.  Often  the  nests  Layers  need  uniform  light  during  the  Win- 
are  too  small,  and  too  few  in  number,  with  the  ter  if  they  are  to  lay  well.  Apparently  they 
result  that  many  eggs  become  cracked  or  get  some  sort  of  stimulation  from  the  light.rays 
broken;  and  not  an  egg  can  be  spared  this  themselves,  as  well  as  see  their  way  around. 
Winter.  The  nests  must  be  kept  perfectly  The  average  Winter  days  are  apt  to  be  any- 
clean  and  dry.  Pine  shavings  are  an  excellent  thing  but  uniform.  Some  are  dark  and  snowy, 
nest  litter,  or  the  sugar  cane  litter  which  is  now  some  are  fair  and  sunny.  The  use  of  artificial 
widely  used.  The  nest  litter  should  in  itself  lights  is  therefore  recommended  for  flocks  from 
be  clean,  sanitary,  non-staining  and  rather  which  maximum  table  eggs  are  expected  in 
fine,  so  that  the  nests  can  be  formed  with  the  these  Winter  months.  It  has  been  our  experi- 
corners  all  high,  and  the  center  be  the  lowest  ence  during  something  like  25  years  now,  that 
spot  in  the  nest.  Nest  litter  acts  as  a  buffer  laying  hens,  especially  pullets,  that  are  first- 

year  layers,  will  lay  about 
one  dozen  more  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  if  they  are 
furnished  with  artificial 
lights  during  the  Winter 
months.  These  extra  eggs 
will  practically  all  be  pro¬ 
duced  between  November 
and  April,  when  eggs  are 
most  wanted  and  most 
valuable. 

Our  suggestions  for  the 
artificial  lighting  of  poul¬ 
try  houses  are:  (1)  One 
40-watt  m  a  z  d  a  electric 
globe,  or  equivalent,  hung 
six  inches  above  the  litter 
level,  equidistant  between 
front  and  back,  and  in  the 
center  from  side  to  side 
use  one  such  light  for  each 
200  square  feet  of  floor 
area  or  major  fraction 
thereof.  (2)  Preferably 
furnish  each  globe  with  a 

re- 


As  the  flocks  are  made 
up  and  housed  for  the 
Winter,  the  pens  should 
previously  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected,  as  a  precaution 
against  disease  and  ver¬ 
min.  The  next  step,  then, 
should  be  to  provide  an 
adequate  litter,  for  the  lit¬ 
ter  becomes  a  chief  part  of 
the  daily  environment  of 
the  hens  throughout  the 

Winter-time.  Poultry  An  efficient  farm  food  production  unit  is  represented  by  this  average  type  White  Leghorn  hen.  M'' dTametlr 
house  litter  insulates  the  She  ^is,hed  pounds  on  starting  her  pullet  year  of  egg  production.  She  is  shown  with  310  t  Aaiamel®r'  4  depth 
hens  against  the  hardness  eggs'  the  nu”lber Jaid  in  two  years.  They  were  worth  $12.00.  She  ate  142  pounds  of  feed  during  flector>  so  that  the  light  is 
against  me  narcmess  those  two  years,  the  cost  of  which  was  about  $4.50.  She  is  the  good,  useful  kind.  (Continued  on  Pa^e  18) 
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Drainage  Programs  for  Low  Lands 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  last  century 
when  a  New  York  farmer  named  Johnson  laid 
tile  on  one  of  his  Seneca  County  fields,  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  have  been  draining  both  level 
and  hill  lands  to  make  them  grow  better  crops. 
New  England  farmers  and  those  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  are 
now  showing  an  interest  in  all  kinds  of  drain¬ 
age.  Wartime  food  needs  spurred  on  many 
farm  drainage  projects  during  the  last  war 
and  the  same  thing  is  happening  again.  There 
is  a  difference  this  time,  however.  In  the  last 
war,  many  people  rushed  to  drain  any  kind  of 
land.  Extensive  ditching  schemes  were  carried 
out  on  land  ill-suited  for  crops.  As  a  result, 
many  fields  and  drainage  systems  fell  into  dis¬ 
use  once  the  war  was  over  and  prices  dropped. 
The  1920  census  showed  934,000  farms  where 
drainage  was  reported.  Ten  years  later,  the 
number  had  dropped  to  651,000. 

During  the  present  war,  farmers 
are  going  at  the  drainage  job  more 
carefully.  They  have  only  made 
a  small  start  as  yet  towards  con¬ 
structing  all  the  drainage  ditch 
systems  needed  in  the  Northeast, 
but  what  they  are  doing  is  all  be¬ 
ing  undertaken  on  potentially  good 
farmland  —  sometimes  the  best 
land  on  the  farms  concerned,  once 
it  is  properly  drained.  When  the 
war  is  over,  farmers  need  not  al¬ 
low  this  kind  of  land  to  lie  idle. 

Instead,  it  can  be  used  for  truck 
and  grain  crops.  Then,  if  there  is 
any  slackening  in  the  demand  for 
food,  a  farmer  who  has  both  hill 
land  and  newly-drained  low  land 
can  use  his  hill  land  for  hay  and 
pasture,  while  he  concentrates  crop 
production  on  his  more  fertile  and 
less  erosive  low  land  fields. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious 
drainage  enterprise  underway  in 
the  Northeast  is  the  one  on  the 
Pocomoke  River  and  some  of  its 
tributaries  on  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Maryland.  The  Pocomoke  has  long  been  a 
trouble  maker  for  farmers.  Its  channel  is  often 
so  clogged  that  it  fails  to  provide  a  proper 
outlet  for  the  lowland  fields  around.  When 
that  happens,  water  stands  on  the  fields  in 
pools.  For  over  a  hundred  years  farmers  in 
this  area  have  spent  their  time,  money  and 
labor  keeping  the  Pocomoke  free  of  silt,  trees, 
brush  and  other  obstructions,  but  periodically 
it  fills  and  backs  water  into  the  smaller  ditches 
feeding  into  it  from  surrounding  farmlands. 

Unfortunately  for  this  region,  the  war 
brought  the  gradual  closing  of  CCC  camps, 
formerly  used  to  help  with  this  drainage  work. 
However,  farmers  were  able  to  obtain  labor 
from  another  source  by  organizing  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts  in  Worcester  and  Wicomico 
counties  under  the  terms  of  the  Maryland  Soil 
Conservation  Act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1937.  Through  the  Selective  Service  System, 
they  obtained  a  camp  of  conscientious  objectors 
who  had  been  assigned  to  public 
service  in  lieu  of  the  armed  forces. 

Pocomoke  farmers  felt  the  drain¬ 
age  work  was  as  important  as  any¬ 
thing  the  camp  could  be  set  to 
doing,  since  it  would  mean  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  production 
from  farms  in  the  two  counties 
benefited.  The  camp  has  been 
hard  at  work  since  last  Summer 
and  it  can  be  said  for  the  objectors 
that  although  their  religious  teach¬ 
ings  forbade  them  to  go  to  war, 
even  against  such  enemies  as  Hit¬ 
ler  and  Tojo,  they  have  been  very 
conscientious  about  their  work  on 
the  Pocomoke. 

Through  their  two  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  district  organizations,  the 
farmers  along  the  Pocomoke  have 
also  been  able  to  get  more  engi¬ 
neering  help  and  machinery  than 
was  available  before  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  assistance  in  testing  grasses 
that  could  be  used  to  stabilize  ditch 
banks  and  prolong  their  useful¬ 
ness.  Because  the  district  is  a 
legally  organized  body,  they  can 
even  get  public  agencies  to  work 
071  private  ditches. 


Now  the  half-finished  main  branch  of  the 
Pocomoke  is  functioning  so  well  that  farmers 
along  three  branch  streams,  known  as  Black 
Dam,  Adkins  Pond,  and  Ninepin  Branch,  have 
started  to  survey  and  clean  out  these  branches. 
The  job  will  benefit  10,700  acres  and  will  ac¬ 
tually  put  6,255  acres  of  very  good  land  back 
into  cultivation.  'The  cost  for  each  acre  bene¬ 
fited  will  average  between  $4.50  and  $7.50 
for  farmland  along  the  three  branch  streams. 
The  benefits  estimated  by  farmers  in  increased 
crops  total  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  or 
about  $45  an  acre  each  year. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  farmers  who  run  the 
Freehold  soil  conservation  district  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  went  to  work  on  the  Manas- 
quan  River  in  1942.  In  five  months  they  did 
a  job  of  cleaning  and  straightening  four  miles 
of  it  that  had  defied  the  efforts  of  farmers 
working  individually  for  years.  The  district 
merely  assembled  engineering  help,  funds, 


The  clogged,  weedy,  useless  remnant  of  an  old  “V”  type  ditch  on  the  A.  T.  White 
farm  in  Bridgeville,  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  gave  no  beneficial  drainage,  and 
was  a  good  propagation  place  for  weeds. 

labor  and  machinery  from  state,  local  and  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  working  in  the  county  and 
focused  them  on  the  drainage  job.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  farmers  were  able  to  start  opening  up 
fields  in  a  12,000-acre  section  because  their 
drain  tile  and  open  farm  ditches  once  again 
had  a  place  to  outlet  water  into  a  stream. 

Dozens  of  fields  are  now  producing  truck  and 
feed  crops  that  were  formerly  too  wet  for  use. 

In  Ontario  County,  New  York,  is  another 
drainage  project  of  note.  Here,  500  acres  of 
valuable  muckland  are  being  drained,  as  well 
as  some  adjoining  farmland.  This  ditching 
enterprise,  called  the  Fish  Creek  drainage  pro¬ 
ject,  will  just  about  triple  the  truck  crop  pro¬ 
duction  from  20  farms.  Last  year,  these  farms 
harvested  about  $45,000  worth  of  crops,  but 
when  the  ditching  is  finished,  the  farmers  con¬ 
cerned  expect  to  boost  this  to  $125,000  worth. 

The  basis  for  their  estimate  is  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  previous  drainage  job  undertaken 


A  broad  shallow,  gradually  sloping  ditch  was  constructed  with  a  tractor  and 
grader  by  A.  T.  White  (on  mower )  and  son  Earl  (driving),  to  replace  their  old 
inefficient  “V”  type  ditch.  It  provides  excellent  drainage,  permits  weeds  to  be 
mowed  and  prevents  erosion,  thereby  increasing  the  production  of  adjacent  fields. 


on  Fish  Creek  in  1917.  Because  there  was  no 
maintenance  program,  the  ditches  silted  in  be¬ 
fore  the  farmers  who  benefited  had  paid  all 
the  costs  assessed  against  them.  This  time, 
they  have  decided  to  attend  to  proper  main¬ 
tenance  in  advance  and  the  district  board  of 
directors,  all  local  farmers,  has  drawn  up  a 
yearly  inspection  and  maintenance  program 
with  the  consent  of  the  20  farmers  concerned. 

In  Vermont,  farmers  on  the  La  Platte  River 
have  also  undertaken  a  ditching  job  to  bring 
new  acres  into  cultivation  and  benefit  other 
fields  partially  cropped  at  present.  Through 
the  Otter  Creek  soil  conservation  district  which 
they  organized  in  1941,  they  are  building  a 
system  of  main  and  feeder  ditches  that  will 
benefit  915  acres  of  farmland  that  are  very 
good,  once  they  are  drained  properly.  The 
job  will  cost  a  little  less  than  $6.00  an  acre, 
but  the  farmers  there  will  reap  a  material 
crop  harvest  increase  each  year  as  the  result 
of  the  drainage.  It  will  take  five 
months  to  complete  the  job  with 
machinery  made  available  to  them. 

There  are  many  other  places  in 
the  Northeast  where  drainage  sys¬ 
tems  are  needed.  In  Vermont,  for 
instance,  there  are  at  least  six 
farm  areas  totalling  23,350  acres 
where  drainage  operations  like 
those  on  the  La  Platte  could  very 
well  be  started.  In  New  York,  five 
ditch  projects,  benefiting  45,000 
acres,  are  listed.  Delaware  reports 
78,000  acres  of  cultivated  land 
where  all  preliminary  soil  and 
land-use  surveys  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  ditch  designs  pre¬ 
pared.  Farmers  there  are  trying 
to  organize  the  state’s  first  soil 
conservation  district  in  Kent 
County  to  get  some  of  this  work 
underway. 

Ten  projects,  involving  36,900 
acres  of  land,  are  ready  to  go  in 
Maryland  in  addition  to  the  work 
already  underway.  In  New  Jersey, 
the  figure  is  31  ditching  projects 
on  nearly  60,000  acres  of  land.  Several  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  Pennsylvania  are  also  listed  as 
needing  drainage  systems  immediately,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  best  potato  land  in  Somer¬ 
set  County. 

This  land  is  not  mediocre  soil.  It  is  poten¬ 
tially  some  of  the  best  farmland  in  the  states 
named.  All  it  needs  is  some  drainage.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  thousands  of  other  acres  in 
these  states  where  tile  and  ditch  drainage  could 
well  be  ued  to  increase  production,  the  drain¬ 
age  people  say.  In  Maryland,  for  example, 
they  say  that  tile  or  open  drainage  would 
benefit  over  600,000  acres.  In  New  York, 
78,000  acres  of  farmland  need  open  drains; 
78,000  need  covered  drains,  and  55  miles  of 
community  outlet  ditches  need  to  be  built. 

Of  course,  drainage  systems  require  ma¬ 
chinery,  material  and  labor.  In  fact,  the  30 
million  acres  of  drainage,  which  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  should  be  started  soon  to  bring  good 
land  into  production,  will  require 
large  quantities  of  all  three,  and 
they  are  scarce.  However,  some 
labor,  over  and  above  that  of  the 
farmers  actually  concerned,  can  be 
and  is  being  furnished  by  civilian 
public  service  camps.  Possibly 
some  will  be  furnished  by  war 
prisoners  in  the  future.  In  the 
materials  line,  the  drain  tile  manu¬ 
facturers  say  that  plenty  of  their 
product  is  on  sale.  The  munitions 
makers  say  they  can  even  spare 
some  dynamite  for  ditch  blasting. 
As  for  machinery,  drainage  engi¬ 
neers  are  scouring  the  country  for 
ditching  machines  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  which  may  be  available  soon 
in  respectable  numbers,  once  the 
war  plant  construction  program 
tapers  off. 

Despite  all  these  difficulties  and 
others,  the  fact  remains  that  drain¬ 
age  of  good  agricultural  land  is 
one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  food  production,  and  that 
is  probably  why  Northeastern 
farmers  are  showing  more  interest 
in  wet  lands  than  they  have  fvc 
sometime  past.  Buckley  Maits. 
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Wheat  for  Small  Farmers 

Since  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp. 
started  selling  wheat  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses,  large  farmers  and  local  feed 
dealers  have  benefited  to  the  tune  of 
many  millions.  It  was  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  that  the  benefit  be 
confined  to  such  people.  Rather,  the 
intention  was  to  aid  farmers  who  most 
needed  and  deserved  the  encourage¬ 
ment,  namely,  the  small  ones.  Faulty 
administration  of  the  matter  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  has  gone  on  until  re¬ 
cently;  for  what  is  still  going  on  in 
many  sections.  The  dealers  who  were 
supposed  to  pass  on  the  reduced  price 
to  all  their  customers,  failed  to  do  so. 
In  my  locality,  dealers  charged  $1.80  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  whereas  AAA  which 
has  charge  of  the  distribution  for  CCC, 
stated  wheat  should  be  available  to 
farmers  needing  it  for  feeding  pur¬ 
poses  in  small  quantities  at  considerably 
less  than  $1.25  a  bushel. 

Late  this  year,  AAA  went  so  far  as 
to  advise  county  agents  to  arrange  to 
handle  this  wheat  where  dealers  would 
not  make  it  available  at  the  figure  that 
CCC  said  was  fair.  Local  AAA  com¬ 
mittees  were  asked  to  take  care  of  the 
matter.  Perhaps  nothing  would  have 
come  of  this  here  for  the  2-inch  news 
item  mentioning  it  was  hidden  away 
low  on  an  inside  page  of  the  local  daily. 
Nothing  did  come  of  it  until  I  investi¬ 
gated  and  wrote  my  findings  in  an 
article  which  the  local  paper  used.  Then 
there  was  immediate  farmer  response 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  AAA  com¬ 
mittee  found  it  necessary  to  order  at 
once  an  1,800-bushel  car.  This  was 
spotted  here  just  one  month  to  the  day 
after  my  article  appeared.  This  wheat 
cost  the  participating  farmers  who  were 
taking  anything  from  10  bushels  up 
each,  $1,151/5  a  bushel  at  the  car.  On 
the  whole  car,  these  men  had  a  total 
saving  over  local  dealer  cash  price  of 
well  over  $1,000.  They  were  all  small 
farmers  who  have  been  heavily  handi¬ 
capped  in  competition  with  larger  op¬ 
erators  who  have  been  getting  this  sub¬ 
sidized  wheat  all  along. 

This  wheat  was  way-billed  from 
Chicago,  but  obviously  was  produced 
in  the  northwest.  Hard  wheat,  it  re¬ 
minded  me  strongly  of  the  old  Mar¬ 
quis  wheat  which  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  solved  much  of  the  prob- 
blem  of  wind  threshing  for  prairie 
farmers.  It  was  of  excellent  quality, 
practically  clean,  with  only  an  odd  seed 
of  prairie  buckwheat  and  an  odd  wild 
oat  showing  up  now  and  again. 

When  living  in  western  Canada,  I 
had  a  lot  of  experience  feeding  such 
wheat  as  this.  For  horses,  mules, 
cattle  or  sheep,  it  is  best  rolled  or 
lightly  crushed  but  should  not  be  pow¬ 
dered.  We  often  fed  it  whole  and 
though  it  appeared  to  be  wasty,  it 
really  was  not,  if  swine  or  poultry  had 
access  to  the  droppings.  However,  it 
is  quite  hard  and  not  readily  milled 
by  teeth  unless  they  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Soaked  overnight,  this  wheat 
will  swell  up  as  big  as  peas.  In  that 
condition,  all  swine  relish  it.  They  will 
chew  it  industriously,  greatly  enjoying 
the  flavor  and  do  very  well  indeed 
on  it. 

I  used  to  feed  poultry  such  wheat  as 
this  with  the  weed  seeds  just  as  it  came 
from  the  thresher.  With  a  few  bugs 
and  access  to  prairie  wool,  the  birds 
laid  and  grew  about  as  well  as  they 
do  in  the  East  here  on  the  elaborate 
preparations  the  scientists  sell  us.  And 
they  were  much,  much  healtier. 

Our  farmers  who  have  this  wheat, 
are  all  delighted  with  it.  The  local 
AAA  will  be  kept  busy  from  now  on 
bringing  it  in  as  long  as  CCC  lets  us 
have  it;  afterwards  too,  probably,  now 
that  we  have  learned  its  virtues. 

If  this  subsidized  wheat  is  not  al¬ 
ready  available  in  small  quantities  in 
your  locality,  it  should  be.  Small  farm¬ 
ers  everywhere  are  entitled  to  a  share 
of  this  excellent  feeding  wheat.  c. 

Delaware. 


Preserving  Fence  Posts 

Irwin  Benjamin,  a  veteran  sawmill 
man  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  reports 
a  splendid  preservative  for  fence  posts. 
Mr.  Benjamin  advises  the  use  of  a  sack 
of  hydrated  lime  dumped  in  a  barrel  or 
oil  drum  partly  filled  with  water.  He 
says  that  treating  fence  posts  should 
start  several  months  before  they  are 
used,  for  the  posts  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  lime  water  several  days  or 
a  week.  The  posts  should  be  immersed 
to  a  depth  greater  than  when  in  the 
ground.  He  explains  that  he  used  old 
chestnut  rails  for  posts,  treating  them 
this  way,  and  19  years  later  on  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  bottom  ends  of  the  posts  were 
still  in  excellent  condition.  He  did  not 
expect  them  to  last  four  or  five  years, 
and  claims  they  would  not,  had  they 
not  been  treated. 

Mr.  Benjamin  explains  that  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  lime  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  posts  is  that  it 
resists  effects  of  soil  acidity.  Every  one 
has  seen  how  posts  have  rotted  at  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  but  were  in  fair 
condition  further  down.  This  he  says, 
is  due  to  acidity. 

According  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  this  is 
the  best  low  cost  effective  method  of 
preserving  fence  posts  with  which  he 
is  familiar.  Other  methods  may  cost 
more  and  preserve  posts  longer. 

Ohio.  w.  j. 


WORKING  TOGETHER 
WE  CAN  SOLVE 
THE  LABOR  PROBLEM 


Due  to  the  War,  it’s  hard  for 
you  to  get  men  to  work  on 
your  farm  and  it’s  just  as  hard 
for  us  to  get  men  to  work  in  our 
fertilizer  factories.  The  labor 
shortage  is  a  serious  problem  to  you  and  to  us. 

Working  together,  we  can  do  a  lot  to  solve 
both  our  problems.  The  result  of  our  cooper¬ 
ation  will  be  Victory  Crops  from  your  farm 
—crops  that  mean  profit  for  you  and  Victory 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

We  can  help  you  make  every  crop  a  Victory 
Crop,  despite  the  handicaps  you  face  under  war 
conditions,  by  supplying  you  with  plenty  of 
good  fertilizer.  Good  fertilizer  helps  you  get 
bigger  returns  from  each  day  of  labor  devoted  to 
plowing,  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
your  crops.  It  helps  you  get  better  yields  from 
your  seed  and  the  use  of  your  farm  implements. 

You  can  help  us  to  make  sure  you  and  our 
other  V-C  customers  get  the  fertilizer  you 
need  to  grow  Victory  Crops,  by  placing  your 
Spring  order  with  your  V-C  Agent  now!  Before 
the  War,  you  could  wait  until  you  were  about 
ready  to  plant  your  seed  to  order  your  fertilizer. 
Labor  was  plentiful  then  and  there  was  no  war¬ 
time  strain  on  railway  and  truck  transportation. 

The  situation  is  different  today.  Under  war 
conditions,  the  fertilizer  industry  simply  cannot 
get  a  lot  of  extra  labor  and  a  lot  of  extra  box -cars 


and  trucks  to  fill  a  lot  of  last-min¬ 
ute  orders.  Fertilizers  must  be 
manufactured  and  shipped 
over  a  longer  period  of  time, with¬ 
out  undue  seasonal  demands. 
We  are  doing  our  part  to  provide  you  with 
V-C  Fertilizers  that  will  produce  more  crops  per 
man-hour  of  work.  We  started  early  last  sum¬ 
mer  to  manufacture  and  cure  V-C  Fertilizers  for 
1944.  We  can  continue  to  keep  our  limited 
supply  of  labor  busy  and  we  can  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  available  box-cars  and  trucks,  if 
this  fertilizer  starts  to  move  out  of  storage  soon. 

IT  will  take  longer  for  most  fertilizer  to  reach 
the  farm  this  season.  By  placing  your  order 
now,  you  avoid  the  necessity  of  late  planting 
due  to  late  arrival  of  fertilizer.  Specify  early 
delivery  and,  if  necessary,  store  your  fertilizer 
under  shelter  in  a  dry  place.  When  you  are  ready 
to  plant,  it’s  better  to  have  your  fertilizer  in  the 
bam  than  to  be  waiting  for  it. 

You  can  get  plenty  of  good  fertilizer  this 
season,  but  it  will  do  you  no  good  unless  it 
reaches  you  in  time  for  you  to  start  your  Victory 
Crops  on  time.  See  your  V-C  Agent  today! 
Give  him  your  order  for  your  V-C  Fertilizer  for 
1944  and  tell  him  to  ship  it  as  soon  as  he  can. 
LETS  WORK  TOGETHER  TO  WIN! 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  J.  Baltimore  2,  Md.  Cincinnati  17,  Ohio 


^EYmOUR 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRUNERS-. 

FORGED  ALL0Y^^^P9£'/'  52s 


STEEL 


Long  handle, 
keen  "dual" 
cutting  action; 
FULL  LENGTH  28 
inches^  $4.00,  No. 
124— hHported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  Full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
dealer's. 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 
81  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


THORNLESS 

Boysenberries 

A  NEW  berry  that  created  a  sensation 
all  over  America.  A  tremendous  bearer 
of  immense  berries,  up  to  2  inches  long. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


GIANT 


6PKTS. 


I  Vea* 


Six  10c-Pkt3.  of  seeds.  6  favor- 1 

ite  colors.  Scarlet- Cerise.  Ross,  j 

Cream-Pink,  Lavender.  Blue.? 

Wh lie— all  6, 1  of  each,  postpaid  for  25e  I 
6  OUNCES,  1  of  each  color  (value  $1.50)  for  SI.  | 
Burpaa’a  Seed  Catalog  FYee—lf lowers.  V egofc 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  GO, 


BeforeYou  Buy 


SEND  FOR 
FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 

If  you  want  greater  yield,  better  stand- 
ability,  resistance  to  drought,  windstorm, 
disease  and  insects,  select  FunkG  Hybrids. 
Write  today  for  full  facts, 

* Tioffman  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  31  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 


Philadelphia  32,  Pai  or  Clinton#  Iowa 
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WOODRUFF’S  1944 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN 
GUIDE 

suited  fo 
d&i4-  jcluttctfc 

This  new,  profusely  illustrated* 
56*page  catalog  brings  you 
complete  information.  Physical 
descriptions  of  vegetables  are 
supplemented  by  information 
cbout  growing  that  we  secured 
from  our  tests  at  our  Milford* 
Conn.  Trial  Grounds. 

For  dependable  seed,  write  fof 
this  new  Woodruff  catalog. 


MAIL  IMMEDIATELY  I 
V.  N.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Milford,  Csnn. 
Please  mail  me  your  1944  Vegetable 
Garden  Guide,  illustrating  and  de* 
scribing  your  tested  varieties! 

iV<7  me _ 

Street  .  ..  _ _ . 

City  and  State 


MU5SER  FORESTS  Inc. 
Indiana  Penna. 


GROW  XMAS 

octrees! 

Write  today  for  Special 
'  Christmas  Tree  Bulletin 
and  complete  Forest  Tree 
Price  List.  Per  1000 

2  year  American  Red  Pine . $10.00 

2  year  Austrian  Pine  .  15.00 

2  year  Colo.  Blue  Spruce .  10.00 

3  year  Balsam  Fir  .  15.00 

3  year  Norway  Spruce .  15.00 


FREE  , 

unite  today/ 

HENDERSONS 

SEED  CATALOG 


The  biggestyou'll  find— 152  8  xl0%  pages! 
Crammed  with  useful  information... 
Colored  plates,  and  real  facts  to  help  you 
select  the  best  varieties  for  your  garden... 
Get  this  catalog  — it  will  help  you  plan  a 
perfect  Victory  Garden. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  Dept.SOA,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh 
l%-2  lbs.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MILLER’S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  varieties  for  home  fruit  gardens. 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 


1,  E  MILLER  NDRSERIES,  Boi  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to 
Name’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-14,  Allen,  Md. 


Every  Glower  should  have  Rayner’a  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  lnfor- 
mation  on  how  to  iret  the  moat  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Ray  per  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 


Old  Hickory  and  Wilson.  Also  Spancross,  Marcross, 
Oarmelcross,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 
Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


Victory  Gardeners  make  earlier,  larger  yields.  Use  our 
fteldgrown  vegetable  plants.  Beet,  broccoli,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  onions,  pepper,  potato  and  tomato 
plants.  Catalog  Free.  Omega  Plant  Farms,  Omega,  Ga. 
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Yields  From  Tree  Farming 

When  35  forest  trees  from  a  New 
York  farmer’s  woodland  can  be  sold  for 
a  price  of  almost  two  thousand  dollars, 
it  offers  good  possibilities  for  a  profit¬ 
able  return  from  properly  handled 
woodlots.  Frank  Salisbury,  whose  farm 
is  located  near  Phelps  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  found  tree  culture 
to  be  a  paying  proposition. 

Of  course,  it’s  a  general  rule  that  the 
growing  of  forest  trees  will  not  yield 
as  much  income  per  acre  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  food  crops.  Even  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  forests  of  industry,  where 
modern  practices  keep  saw-timber  con¬ 
tinuously  growing  at  a  rate  of  as  high 
as  600  to  1,000  board  feet  per  acre  per 
year,  the  average  acre  yields  an  annual 
income  of  only  three  or  four  dollars. 
In  comparison,  professional  foresters 
estimate  that  the  annual  wood  growth 
on  average  farm  woodlots  will  have  a 
value  of  not  more  than  two  or  three 
dollars  per  acre — not  counting  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  which  can  be  realized  if 
the  farmer  does  the  harvesting  and 
hauling  to  market  himself. 

As  forest  economists  point  out,  the 
relatively  low  income  derived  from 
growing  timber  explains  why  most  of 
the  large  commercial  growing  of  tim¬ 
ber  is  distant  from  the  heavy  popula- 


Frank  Salisbury  of  Phelps  in  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  stands  by  the  side  of  his 
tulip  tree  that  was  one  of  35  to  sell 
recently  for  a  total  of  $1,806.15. 

tion  areas.  Most  land  near  the  centers 
of  concentrated  population  is  too  valu¬ 
able  for  food  crops  to  be  used  for 
forests.  Also,  it  is  obvious  that  forest 
growing  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
amount  of  taxes  which  food-crop  land 
can  sustain.  Nevertheless,  the  rocky 
hillsides,  swamps,  or  other  areas  which 
may  form  a  part  of  a  general  farm,  but 
which  are  not  suitable  for  the  growing 
of  food,  could  be  used  for  the  growing 
of  timber  because  it  is  better  to  get  an 
income  of  even  as  little  as  two  or  three 
dollars  per  acre  a  year  from  such 
acres,  than  to  get  nothing.  Besides, 
such  timber  crops  can  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  owner  to  boost  his 
income  to  a  much  higher  total  by  using 
his  own  labor  in  his  woodlands  in  non¬ 
food  crop  seasons.  And  last  but  not 
least,  growing  trees  help  retain  valu¬ 
able  top  soil  and  prevent  erosion. 

The  principal  crop  on  the  Salisbury 
farm  is  fruit,  and  it  takes  a  force  of 
three  men  to  keep  up  with  the  seasonal 
demands  for  pruning  and  spraying. 
But  in  his  farm  year,  there  are  many 
days  when  no  work  can  be  done  in  the 
orchards,  and  those  are  the  times  when 
Mr.  Salisbury  and  his  employees  go  to 
work  in  the  white  pine,  red  and  white 
oak,  and  tulip  trees  which  are  pre¬ 
dominant  in  his  woodlot. 

In  addition  to  65  well-stocked  acres 
of  forest  trees  which  were  on  the  farm 
when  Mr.  Salisbury  bought  it,  he  has 
had  12  acres  hand-planted.  Six  of  these 
were  set  out  in  white  pine  in  1910-12, 
and  now  average  between  eight  and 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  In  1926,  the 
other  six  acres  were  planted  in  tulip 
and  oak.  These  tulip  trees  got  off  to 
a  poor  start,  but  the  oaks  already  have 
reached  five-inch  diameters.  Despite 
the  slow  start  of  the  hand-planted  tulip 
trees  in  this  case,  this  is  generally  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  species,  and  it 
was  from  his  older  tulip  trees  that  Mr. 
Salisbury  made  his  phenomenally 
profitable  sale.  This  occurred  recently 
when  it  was  discovered  that  this  species 
produces  lumber  highly  suitable  for 
airplane  construction. 

Responding  to  an  appeal  from  the 
War  Production  Board  for  the  harvest¬ 
ing  of  tulip  trees  which  were  big 
enough  for  a  veneer-peeling  process, 
Mr.  Salisbury  picked  out  the  best  35 
trees  in  his  stand,  and  set  to  work  to 
make  them  available  for  war  needs  as 
quickly  as  possible.  With  his  own  men 
to  help,  he  felled  the  35  trees  and  then 
bucked,  skidded,  hauled  and  loaded  the 
logs  at  a  railroad  siding.  There  were 
149  logs  in  all,  ranging  in  length  from 
12  to  16  feet,  and  from  16  to  29  inches 
in  diameter.  They  scaled  25,647  board 
feet,  Doyle  Rule,  and  thus  averaged 
over  730  board  feet  per  tree.  It  took 
four  freight  cars  to  hold  the  load.  The 


check  that  Mr.  Salisbury  received  in 
payment  amounted  to  $1,806.15.  Of 
this,  he  figures  $14  per  thousand  feet 
represented  income  from  the  operations 
from  felling  to  loading,  and  $56  a  thou¬ 
sand  was  the  price  paid  for  the  stand¬ 
ing  timber.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  was 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  stand¬ 
ing  timber  in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Salisbury  intends  to  keep  on 
growing  forest  trees  for  future  crops 
of  posts,  veneer,  pulpwood,  and  saw- 
timber.  M.  o.  c. 

New  York. 


The  Central  School 

In  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  I  read  where  C.  P.  B.  of 
Camden,  N.  Y.,  asked  for  information 
into  the  cost  of  a  centralized  school 
system.  D.  Boyd  Devendorf  wrote  him 
the  answer  and  while  every  word  of 
it  was  true,  I  thought  perhaps  C.  P.  B. 
would  like  to  hear  from  one  who  lives 
in  a  centralized  district. 

If  you  still  have  control  of  the  little 
school  in  your  rural  districts,  by  all 
means  hold  on  to  it.  It  would  be  a  long 
story  if  I  told  you  just  how  “The  High- 
Ups”  worked  to  get  our  Russell  school 
centralized. 

It  would  be  very  pleasing  and  grati¬ 
fying  to  me  and  a  lot  of  my  neighbors 
to  have  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate 
what  is  going  on  and  how  things  are 
being  done  in  our  district  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  central  school 
system.  f.  a. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


For  a  Farm  Organization 

I  liked  your  page  “Farmers  See  Need 
for  Organization”  in  the  December  11 
issue.  Why  don’t  we  get  together  here 
in  New  York  State?  There  never  was 
a  time  when  we  needed  an  organization 
like  now;  grain  going  up  and  the  price 
of  anything  we  sell  being  rolled  back. 
Today  I  paid  15  cents  more  per  hun¬ 
dred  for  wheat  and  the  OPA  cut  egg 
prices  2  cents  a  dozen.  Let’s  get  started 
and  quick,  too!  F.  S. 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


January  1,  1944 

Applying  Winter  Fertilizer 

I  have  made  several  soil  tests  of  the 
ground  on  which  I  intend  to  grow 
vegetables  next  Summer.  The  tests 
varied.  However,  they  indicate  that 
the  ground  is  in  need  of  a  fertilizer 
containing  4%  nitrogen,  24%  phos¬ 
phorus  and  8%  potash.  Could  this  be 
applied  to  the  ground  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  what  amount  is  necessary  per 
1,000  square  feet?  Also,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  said  ingredients  could  be 
purchased  separate  for  home  mixing. 

New  York.  V.  F. 

Commercial  fertilizers  should  not  be 
added  during  the  Winter  as  there  would 
be  loss  of  soluble  ingredients.  It  would 
be  best  to  apply  in  the  Spring  about  40 
pounds  per  1,000  square  feet  of  Victory 
Garden  fertilizer,  using  the  formula  of 
last  year,  which  was  3-8-7;  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  an  equal  amount  of  20%  super¬ 
phosphate,  or  bone  meal.  While  it  is 
possible  to  mix  the  ingredients  to  make 
any  fertilizer  combination  desired,  this 
would  not  be  practical  for  a  small 
area  even  in  normal  times,  and  at  the 
present  time  many  of  the  necessary  in¬ 
gredients  are  not  available.  Your  for¬ 
mula  of  1-6-2  would  probably  not  be 
adequate.  The  Victory  Garden  mixture 
given  can  be  obtained  at  most  seed  or 
hardware  stores. 


Rusty-Looking  Celery 

What  causes  my  celery  to  become 
rusty  looking  after  it  has  been 
blanched?  J.  F.  G. 

New  York. 

When  celery  is  blanched  with  earth, 
it  sometimes  becomes  discolored  if  it 
remains  in  contact  with  the  soil  for 
more  than  three  weeks.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  use  paper  or  boards  in 
contact  with  the  celery  rather  than  the 
soil.  Drain  tile  with  an  inside  diameter 
of  three  inches  is  also  used  for  small 
plots.  A  brownish  red  discoloration 
which  may  begin  before  blanching  and 
in  extreme  cases  is  accompanied  by  a 
crosswise  cracking  of  the  stem  may  be 
due  to  boron  deficiency.  This  can  be 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  not  more 
than  20  pounds  of  Borax  per  acre  mixed 
with  the  fertilizer. 


le  New  Cornell  “19”  Celery 


-HARRIS  SEEDS- 

Best  For  Market  Gardeners 

Best  For  Home  Gardeners 

If  you  live  where  the  seasons  are  short,  you  want  seeds 
that  produce  sturdy,  vigorous,  early  crops. 

Harris  seed  is  being  planted  by  more  and  more 
gardeners  who  want  only  the  finest  quality  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

Our  1944  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  gives  careful, 
accurate  descriptions.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Order  Direct  by  Mail  From 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,N.Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 

—1944  CATALOG  TWWAMcllf— 


Maude's 

A  THE  SeetU  TO  GROW  j 
THE  BIGGEST  CROPS 
AND  FINEST  GARDENS 

More  Vegetable  Gardens  are  needed  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  towns  than  ever  before.  To 
meet  war-time  shortages  everyone  should  try  . 
to  grow  more  food !  i 

Send  a  postcard  or  coupon  today  for  1944  I 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  with  large  Vegetable  pic-  j| 
tures,  easy  to  pick  out  what  you  want.  Lists  ^ 

*  flowers  too,  -to  make  your  garden  complete. 

y  Accurate  descriptions  tell  uses,  crop  yields,  seasons, 
how  long  it  takes  each  kind  to  grow.  The  best  kinds  are 
marked  with  the  4-leaf-clover  Good  Luck  sign. 

Read  about  Soy  Beans,  the  food  marvel  grown  for  4, 782 
years  in  China;  has  greatest  balanced  food  value  of  all 
vegetables.  Try  Soys  this  year! 

Order  soon  as  your  Seed  Book  comes 
— avoid  therush  when  the22,000,000 
.Victory  Gardeners  want  their  seeds! 

SPECIAL' 

5  PCs.  Maule’s 

lQc 


S££D 

book 

\ T/t£& 


l 


VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  FOR 


Five  of  Maule's  best,  to  grow  a  lot  of 
vegetables— lettuce,  beet,  tomato,  rad¬ 
ish,  carrot— all  5,  a  lOc-pkt.  of  each. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  247  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 

|  Sand  this  Coupon  Today!  • 

Wm.  Henry  Maule  i 

247  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  j 

□  Send  Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE,  l 
|  □  Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  6  Packets  on 
Maule’s  Vegetable  Seeds  (val.  60c) 
Offer  3200,  postpaid  for  a  dime. 


J 


Street. 


t  Office 
gand  State.... 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Buy  your  Trees  from  an  Established 
Nursery.  We  grow  the  trees  we  sell  and 
Guarantee  Satisfaction.  Our  60th  Year 
Growing  APPLE,  PLUM.  PEAR, 
CHERRY,  PEACH  TREES,  SMALL 
FRUITS  and  SEEDS  for  the  Orchard 
Planter.  We  also  grow  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
and  SHADE  TREES  for  your  home 
grounds.  Our  stock  is  hardy,  being 
Northern  Grown  on  Dansville  'hill  land. 
We  operate  over  400  acres. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 
in  Color. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

117  Circle  Road  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY  CATALOG 


freeII 


IflErsnom  BALL 


IVORY 

WHITE 

FRUITS 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  in  your 

community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
lacid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  180,  PARADISE,  PA. 


Fruit  Trees 

SEEDS  -  ROSES  -  SHRUBS 

Grow  your  own  fruit.  You  ben¬ 
efit  from  64  years’  experience  in 
Browing  sturdy,  fast-growing  stock 
when  you  buy  KELLY  trees. 
Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

New  1944  FREE  Catalog  in 
full  color  lists  all  kinds  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  RASPBERRIES,  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 
SEEDS.  Sturdy,  upland -grown 
stock.  SPECIALII!  Four  regular 
10c  packages  of  Seeds  (Radish, 
Tomato,  Lettuce  and  Beet)  25c 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
30  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


FREE 


1944  VICTORY 
GARDEN  CATALOG 

of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  &  pepper  plants.  Write  for  your  catalog  today. 

P.D.FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,Ga. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &.  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
i  etc.,  in  fact  our  1944  Catalog  hag 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  Rouse 

Bob  1 1  Geneva,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

DAV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 
I*  *  describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Telle  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 
_  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Garden  Insurance  For  35c 

Anyone  can  test  his  soil  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  Sil. 
vorton  Soil  tester.  Valuable  manual  includes  soil  reQuire- 
ments  of  over  375  plants.  Also  many  other  gardening 
hints  and  FREE  soil  service.  Send  35c  or  $1  (for  3)  to 
Silverton  Laboratories  “R”,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey. 

MAGNOLIA  TREES 

With  Flower  Buds  to  bloom  for  you 
_ this  Spring.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Plant  Red  Raspberries  Early  Spring.  Disease  free  new 
kinds,  leaflet  culture.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  QuicA! 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

Have  plenty  off  ruit  to  eat  and  sell  this  year.  Send 
for  these  fruit  plants  ready  to  bear  first  season. 


Ridding:  Buildings  of  Bees 

We  often  hear  of  a  swarm  of  bees 
that  has  entered  a  crack  or  hole  in  a 
house,  barn  or  other  building,  and  is 
causing  much  trouble.  Bees  may  be 
killed  by  sulphur  fumes,  but  every 
Spring  they  seem  to  come  back.  Yes, 
and  they  always  will,  because  you  have 
not  killed  the  Queen,  as  she  is  well  pro¬ 
tected  by  bees. 

Here  is  a  very  simple  and  practical 
way  to  solve  the  problem  or  get  a 
valuable  hive  of  bees.  Place  a  table 
just  even  with  the  hole  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  put  a  .  hive  containing  two 
frames  of  bees  and  a  queen  on  this 
table  with  the  opening  of  the  hive  two 
inches  from  the  hole  in  the  house.  Next, 
nail  over  the  opening  a  bee-escape, 
which  is  not  expensive  and  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  commercially.  This  permits  the 
bees  to  come  out,  but  they  cannot  get 
back  in.  Then  place  a  funnel  made 
from  wire  screening  leading  from  the 
hole  in  the  building,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  hive.  Now,  when  the  bees  come 
in  loaded  with  honey,  they  will  enter 
the  hive  because  they  are  unable  to 
enter  their  old  place.  Leave  the  hive 
there  for  30  days,  then  remove  the  bee- 
escape  from  the  house.  The  bees  from 
the  hive  will  enter  the  house  and  re¬ 
move  all  the  honey,  leaving  only  the 
old  queen,  who  will  soon  die,  as  there 
are  no  bees  to  feed  her.  Nail  up  the 
hole  in  the  house  and  move  the  hive 
and  bees,  with  a  good  supply  of  honey, 
to  a  new  location,  and  you  will  not 
be  bothered  with  them  in  the  building 
any  more. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  when  the 
hive  is  moved  just  a  short  distance 
from  the  building,  some  of  the  bees 
will  drift  back.  They  cannot  get 
back  into  their  old  hive  and  may  also 
fail  to  return  to  their  new  home.  Some 
may  die.  If,  however,  the  hive  is  left 
remaining  near  the  building  until  Win¬ 
ter,  then  when  they  come  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  there  will  be  no  drift¬ 
ing  to  their  old  location.  v.  w.  b. 


Raising  Small  Fruits  From 
Seed 

Could  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  blue¬ 
berries,  raspberries  and  strawberries 
from  seed?  I  have  tried  and  have  not 
succeeded.  I  am  interested  in  this  for 
the  experience  of  it  and  as  a  hobby. 

Rhode  Island.  i.  p 

There  is  no  point  to  raising  straw¬ 
berry,  raspberry,  and  blueberry  plants 
from  seed,  where  one  can  secure  cul¬ 
tivated  varieties.  Obviously,  the  fine, 
developments  that  have  occurred  in  the 
fruit  industry  are  due  to  the  selection 
and  propagation  of  improved  varieties. 
To  return  to  the  production  of  plants 
from  seed  would  be  a  backward  step. 

Seed  of  the  plants  you  have  men¬ 
tioned  does  not  germinate  immediately 
it  is  mature.  It  must  go  through  a 
period  of  so  called  after-ripening;  these 
processes  go  on  best  under  moist  con¬ 
ditions  at  a  temperature  of  about  14°  F. 
If  you  have  a  household  refrigerator 
at  your  disposal,  you  can  wrap  the  seed 
in  damp  cloth  and  put  it  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  until  Spring,  making  sure 
that  the  seed  does  not  dry  out  in  the 
refrigerator.  Also,  if  you  are  dealing 
with  only  a  small  amount  of  seed,  you 
can  plant  it  in  small  flower  pots  and 
place  these  pots  in  a  refrigerator  where 
they  will  not  dry  out,  or  bury  them 
out-of-doors  protected  with  straw,  or 
place  them  in  a  moist  cellar  or  fruit 
storage  where  they  will  not  dry  out. 
You  should  watch  the  seed  carefully  in 
the  Spring  to  see  that  it  does  not  ger¬ 
minate  without  your  having  noticed. 
These  seeds  germinate  at  a  very  low 
temperature. 

Finally,  the  seedlings  are  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  must  be  handled  very  care¬ 
fully.  If  you  can  grow  them  indoors 
or  some  place  where  you  can  give  them 
close  attention,  you  will  have  best  re¬ 
sults.  H.  B.  T. 


- - , - - color  catalog 

jT|  of  shrabs,  rosea,  evergreens,  seeds  &  flowers, 
(g  ;2v%  discount  on  early  orders.  Money  saving 
iV5.P-C.cea,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WRITE  today. 

■ SOUTH  MICHIQAN  NURSERY 
-SLEPT.!  $.|  •—  NEW  BUFFALO,  MICHIGAN 


Burpee’s  Tampala  is  a  new  green  vege¬ 
table,  the  leaves  of  which  are  cooked, 
prepared  arid  served  like  spinach.  It  is 
reported  as  doing  well  in  hot  weather. 
Repeated  cuttings  may  be  made  as  new 
leaves  and  stems  grow. 
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You,  too,can  get,  MORE  CORN 

with  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


1  VIGOROUS,  EARLY  GROWTH 
that  saves  cultivation 

2  OEEP.  STRONG  ROOTS 
that  overcome  drought 

3  STRONG,  WHIPPY  STALKS 
that  withstand  storms  r 

4  BIG,  WIDE  LEAVES 
for  excellent  silage 

5  LARGE,  UNIFORM  EARS 
that  husk  easily 

\ 

6  MORE  SHELLED  CORN 
from  every  ear 

7  GREATER  YIELD 

from  every  acre  planted 


FREiE# 


HYBRID 


CORN 

BOOK 


191.6  BUSHELS  OF  DRY  SHELLED  CORN  PER 
ACRE— sounds  unbelievable,  doesn’t  it?  Yet,  that’s 
the  new  official  World  record  established  with  FUNK 
G  HYBRIDS  last  year  by  Paul  Peabody  on  his  10- 
acre  contest  field  at  Edinburgh,  Ill. 

Of  course  we  don’t  claim  that  every  farmer  who 
plants  Funk  G  HYBRIDS  will  get  a  yield  of  191.6 
bushels  per  acre.  However,  we  do  say  that  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  farmers  who  do  plant  these  amazing  FUNK 
G  Hybrids  get  more  corn  per  acre  than  neighbor¬ 
ing  fields  produce  under  similar  conditions..  Thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  located  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  nearby  areas  have  proved  this  fact  with  increased 
yields  from  their  own  fields. 

FUNK  G  Hybrids  not  only  give  you  greater  yield 
from  every  acre,  but  they  give  you  all  7  outstanding 
qualities  every  farmer  wants  in  corn. 

Whether  you  plant  corn  for  husking  or  for  silage, 
Hoffman  has  just  the  right  hybrids  for  you— hybrids 
that  Hoffman’s  Proving  Ground  Program  has  proved 
will  produce  best  under  the  climate  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions  of  your  locality. 

THIS  YEAR  .  .  .  ORDER  EARLY 

This  year  make  sure  you  get  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS5 
Order  your  seed  early.  Write  today  for  FREE  copy, 
of  our  new  Hybrid  Corn  Book. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.' 

Box  31;  Landisville  (Lancaster  County)  Poona. 


^Hoffman 

C/  FARM  SEEDS 


Burpee* 

r  EGETABLESEEDS 

*  for  Your  Victory  Garden 

CS*  To  get  acauainterl  with  tho  v,oct  »<■>. _  >• 


seeds  that  grow,  we’ll  send  these 
5  choice  kinds,  all  postpaid  for 
just  10c  —  send  dime  today! 

Marglobe  Tomato 

Burpee  s  special  strain,  the  result  of  years 

orod,  °n  OUr  Fordh°ok  Farmsf  wm 

produce  heavy  crop  of  large  uniform 
round,  smooth,  rich  red.  thick-meated' 
delicious  fruits.  10c- Packet.  meated- 

Scarlet  Globe  Radish 

weo!°f  tlle  ver?  best!  Bright  scar¬ 
let,  almost  round,  1  in.  across.  Crisp, 
tasty,  mild,  early,  lOc-Packet. 

Crosby’s  Egyptian  Beet 

rpd6'^inKd’  *ender>  sweet,  dark 
red,  top-shaped,  growing  up  to  3 
m.  across.  Very  early,  lOc-Packet. 


Grand  Rapids  Lettuce 

The  vitamin-rich,  fringed  and  curl¬ 
ed  kind,  tender,  juicy,  light  green, 
delicious.  Loose-leaf.  10c- Packet. 

Chantenay  Carrot 
Beautifully  smooth,  rich  orange, 
sweet,  tender,  fine-textured,  half- 
long  roots  (5Va  to  6  in.).  10c- Packet. 


,  I,  _  ,,  -  lw  L>  lli, , .  luc-r-ai 

j\u  5  rackets  ( value  50c)  Postpaid  for  Just  10c  ! 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE 

Vegetables  win  hiis«Fearls  V,lct,or,y  Garden— the  need  for  home-grown 

Buroeesled  citalnff  tndgK»ater!  ?e  °5e  of  the  first  to  get  the  new  1944 
urpee  seed  Catalog — and  be  sure  to  order  your  seeds  early,  avoid  the  rush. 

w?,li?,or's,ee  the  new  Vegetable  sensation 
fooduZlul  from-  China— rich  in 

Also  Tnhnk»bTteP  sP'uach,  good  all  summer. 

thb»  h!  Tomato  very  high  in  Vitamins  A  and 
’  Urf,,L5evt  ®?wers  and  vegetables,  many  intro- 
auced  by  Burpee.  The  leading  American  Seed 
catalog— send  coupon  below,  or  postcard. 

BURPEE’S  SEEDS  GROW 

It  you  live  west  of  Ohio,  write  to  Clinton ,  Iowa 


W.  Atlee  Burpee 


298  Burpee  Building, 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  or  Clinton,  Iowa 


pi  wm  mm  mm  wm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  mm  wmm  «uwa 


W.  files  Burpee  Co.,  298  Burpee  Bldg., 


f  Philadelphia,  32,  Pa 
(  (or)  Clinton,  Iowa 

°  1c"  ll,5c,fon,!7ofi:r<!'5  V«etable  s««>S’  Enclosed  is  10c 


Name , . . 
Address . 


□  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Germany  made  enemies  by 
robbing  conquered  countries 
of  essential  food.  America  is 
making  friends  by  producing 
food.  The  need  for  food  and 
still  more  food  gets  greater. 
On  tens  of  thousands  of  farms 
Jamesway  Bams  and  Equip¬ 
ment  are  helping  to  meet  war¬ 
time  food  goals  •  •  .  and  giv¬ 
ing  farmers  extra  income  to 
buy  more  War  Bonds. 

For  thirty-five  years,  more 
than  50,000  farmers  have 
bought  Jamesway  Equipment 
and  Housing  each  year  to 
make  farming  easier,  better, 
more  profitable. 

Today,  in  the  barn,  this  same 


equipment  is  producing  more 
milk,  as  much  as  5  to  10%  more  ' 
.  .  .  cutting  chore  time,  often 
in  half... making  for  healthier 
livestock.  In  the  hoglot  it  is 
saving  feed  and  time.  In  the 
hennery  it  saves  work . . .  en¬ 
ables  you  to  feed  more  birds 
in  less  space  ...to  have  thrifti¬ 
er,  higher  producing  flocks. 

See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 

Your  Jamesway  dealer  has  Jamesway 
Equipment  and  Housing  on  hand.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Jamesway  man  will  be 
glad  to  go  over  your  problems  with  you 
and  help  you  plan  now  for  the  modern, 
efficient  layout  you  want  when  the 
war  is  over.  Shall  we  have  him  call? 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-144 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N»  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 


don’t  WORRY 

Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  permits  the  opening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
comfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.  Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY  222-D  State  St..  Marshall.  Mich. 


Grow  Your  Own  "MIRACLE"  FOODm 


"BANSEI" 

in  VITAMIN  “C” 

High  Protein  Content 

The  versatile  little  Soybean  has  been  called 
the  “staff  of  life’*  to  the  orient.  Grow  & 
enjoy  this  nutritions  bean  at  little  cost— sub- 
e  etitute  for  rationed  foods.  Serve  as  a  grreen 
vegetable,  fresh  or  canned,  or  dry  &  use  in 
a  score  of  new  dishes.  Delicious  when  toasted  &  salted.  Roast  & 
grrind  for  a  rich  brown  brew.  Send  10c  for  a  generous  seed 
packet  (3  only  25c),  Planting  directions  included. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  74,  PARADISE,  PA. 


BEARING-AGE 

CRAPES 

Many  of  these  vines  were  loaded 
with  fruit  last  year,  and  they  are 
likely  to  bear  for  you  this  summer. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Grape  Vines, 
Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
Stern’s  Nurseries,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BEAN 


■  ALl,  PURPOSE 


SPRAYERS 


★  For  VICTORY 
Production! 

Engine-driven  outfits  for  truck 
crops  and  orchard  spraying., 

6  to  7  gals,  a  minute  at 

300  lbs.  pressure.  3  h.p.  en- 

fine.  Sturdy,  dependable, 
lere’a  real  cropprotectionl 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

' 23  no_9merSt.,Laneing,Mieh. 
$43  W.  Julian  St.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Fm  the 

ITCH 

gremlin 

•  Most  people  call 
me  a  louse.  I  get  on 
horses  and  cattle, 
colts  and  calves  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
I  drive  them  almost  crazy.  Most  people 
don’t  like  me  —  they  use  that  powerful 
powder  called  Dr.  Hess  Powdered 
Louse  Killer.  A  big  2  Vi -lb.  box  of  it 
for  only  65c  from  the  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

Dr.fless  6  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland.Oblo 


Is  Your  Horse  LAME? 

. . .  due  to  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone  1" 
above  hoof,  muscular  strain  of  leg, 
shoulder,  Btifle  or  hip  — or  for  super¬ 
ficial  swelling  ;  if  the  counter-irritant, 
vesicant  action  of  SAVOSS  fails  to 
give  complete  satisfaction,  return  car¬ 
ton  or  its  number,  and  price  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
HUMANE;  many  have  used  it  instead  of  “firing”;  many 
lay-ups  have  been  avoided  or  shortened. 

NOW  only  $3.00  with  satisfaction-money-back  guaran¬ 
tee-price  and  name  only,  changed — it’s  the  same  time- 
tried  product  and  size  bottle  as  sold  at  $5.00  for  over 
40  years.  Buy  SAVOSS  of  DRUGGIST— accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute —  if  out  of  stock,  order  direct  so  as  to  begin  use 
without  delay.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  D  -1039 _ Binghamton,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  bbeJutr  SILOS 


SCARCSf 

Early  order  may  secure  for 
you  one  of  the  reliable 
Craine-built  silos!  But  — 
don’t  wait  —  if  you  will 
need  a  silo  this  year  — 
order  now,  while  limited 
supply  lasts! 

Write  for  Prices. 
CRAINE,  Ino 
144  Taft  Street 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


Mixed  Fertilizer  Supplies 

Reports  indicate  there  should  be 
plenty  of  suitable  chemical  fertilizers 
available  for  farmers  and  Victory  gar¬ 
deners  to  use  in  producing  next  sea¬ 
son’s  crops.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  about 
11  per  cent  over  1943  supplies.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  available  will  be 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
needed  mixed  fertilizers.  This  is  due 
principally  to  an  increase  in  the  supply 
of  ammonia  and  ammonium  nitrate. 
There  will  also  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda,  both  syn¬ 
thetic  and  Chilean,  available  for  side 
and  top  pressings.  Some  sections  will 
be  able  to  obtain  cyanamid  and  cal- 
nitro.  Due  to  last  season’s  limitations 
on  nitrogen,  it  is  probable  that  consid¬ 
erably  more  commercial  nitrogen  will 
be  needed  and  used  during  1944. 

The  production  of  superphosphate 
will  probably  establish  a  new  high  rec¬ 
ord.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
enough  phosphoric  acid  available  for 
those  needing  it.  Most  of  our  pasture 
soils  are  deficient  in  their  phosphoric 
acid  content.  A  top  dressing  usually 
works  wonders  in  stimulating  desirable 
growths.  While  the  production  of  pot¬ 
ash  has  attained  an  all-time  peak,  the 
total  amount  available  for  farm  and 
garden  use  will  be  slightly  less  than 
last  year.  This  is  caused  by  the  in¬ 
creased  demands  for  chemical  and  war 
use.  Besides,  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
available  supply  of  potash  is' being  sent 
abroad  under  Lend-Lease. 

For  a  few  years  before  1942,  the 
amount  of  total  commercial  fertilizer 
used  in  the  United  States  was  between 
7  and  8  million  tons.  It  went  up  to 
a  little  over  10  million  tons  in  1942, 
and  in  1943  reached  about  11  million 
tons.  This  year’s  increases  in  avail¬ 
able  fertilizers  should  just  about  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  needed  amounts  for  our 
increased  production  schedule. 

Farmers  can  now  make  application, 
through  local  dealers,  for  their  mixed 
fertilizer  requirements.  Those  ordering 
at  this  early  date  will  thus  have  their 
supplies  on  hand  when  needed,  and 
will  also  be  cooperating  in  the  war  pro¬ 
gram  by  helping  equalize  storage, 
manufacturing  and  transportation  facil¬ 
ities.  Orders  should  be  placed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  next  season’s  needs. 
Prices  for  mixed  fertilizer  have  not 
been  changed  much  from  last  year.  To 
have  the  fertilizer  that  will  be  needed 
next  Spring  securely  stored  away,  is 
a  mighty  comfortable  feeling.  d. 


Corn  Salad 

A  friend  of  mine  in  Scotland  wrote 
asking  me  to  send  her  some  seeds  which 
she  called  Corn  Salad.  She  has  always 
grown  it,  but  this  year  the  seed  cannot 
be  had.  I  was  puzzled;  I’d  never  heard 
of  it.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  it  must 
be  our  endive  and  so  was  about  to  send 
this  when  your  paper  came  and  in  the 
article  ‘Succession  Cropping”  you  men¬ 
tion  Corn  Salad.  Would  you  kindly  tell 
me  about  corn  salad?  We  find  your 
paper  just  grand.  I  wish  there  were 
more  magazines  like  it  for  honesty  and 
fair  dealing.  h.  g. 

Connecticut. 

Corn  salad,  listed  by  botanists  as 
Valerianella  locusta,  is  a  salad  plant  as 
the  name  implies.  It  is  similar  in  use 
and  culture  to  lettuce,  and  seedlings  of 
one  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  the  other.  Corn  salad  is  sometimes 
called  Lamb’s  Lettuce,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
the  ears  of  a  lamb.  It  is  also  listed  as 
Fetticus. 

Corn  salad  is  a  cool  temperature 
plant,  and  a  short  season  crop.  Sixty 
days  only  are  required  from  planting 
to  marketable  stage,  so  that  two  or 
even  three  crops  can  be  grown  in  the 
same  row  in  a  single  season  under 
favorable  weather  conditions.  Corn 
salad,  like  lettuce,  can  be  planted  in 
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the  garden  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
ready  in  the  Spring,  and  at  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  intervals  as  a  succession  crop 
and  continuously  harvested  as  may  be 
desired.  It  can  also  be  grown  as  a  seed¬ 
bed  or  transplant  crop  by  seeding  out 
the  two-week-old  seedlings  for  quicker 
results  and  thus  foreshortening  the 
time  by  two  or  more  weeks.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience,  corn  salad  withstands  trans¬ 
planting  very  well  except  in  hot,  dry 
weather. 

Corn  salad  is  a  native  of  Europe 
where  it  grows  wild  among  corn  plants, 
hence  the  name,  corn  salad.  The  leaves 
may  be  used  as  pot  herbs  like  spinach, 
or  blanched  for  delicate  bits;  but  it  is 
commonly  eaten  raw  and  being  green 
in  color  it  has  food  value  for  its  vitamin 
content. 

In  the  United  States,  corn  salad  is 
not  a  major  crop.  It  is  most  commonly 
seen  in  variety  or  novelty  gardens 
where  something  a  little  different  in 
the  garden  is  of  interest  and  enjoyed. 
In  regions  of  mild  climate  the  seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  Fall  in  drills  18 
inches  apart,  and  the  planting  covered 
with  a  mulch  of  straw  or  other  ma¬ 
terials.  In  the  Spring  the  plants  should 
be  thinned  to  six  or  more  inches  apart 
and  given  fertilizer  enough  to  insure 
rapid  growth  and  fine  quality. 

M.  B.  c. 

Farm  W  in  n  e  r  s  in  Bond 
Contest 

Announcement  was  recently  made  of 
the  prize  winners  in  the  Farm  War 
Bond  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  of  Springfield, 
Mass.  There  were  two  contests,  one  for 
farm  men  and  women  and  one  for  farm 
boys  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age. 
In  each  group,  there  was  a  first  prize 
of  a  $500  War  Bond,  plus  a  trip  to  New 
York  City  for  the  winner  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  winner’s  family;  a  second 
prize  of  a  $100  Bond;  a  third  prize  of  a 
$50  Bond;  and  42  other  prizes  of  $25 
Bonds. 

In  the  Senior  Contest,  the  top  win¬ 
ners  were:  First,  Mrs.  Stella  F.  Miller, 
West  Chazy,  N.  Y.;  second,  Mrs.  Bertha 
S.  Ballou,  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  third,  Miss 
Florence  E.  Shaver,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

The  three  winners  in  the  Junior  Con¬ 
test  were:  First,  Agnes  Doody  (age  13), 
No.  Branford,  Conn.;  John  Albert  Stone 
(age  16),  Binghamton,  N.  Y.;  and  Karin 
Anderson  (age  9),  Preble,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Doody  and  Agnes  Doody  spent 
a  week-end  in  New  York  City  last 
month.  Mrs,  Miller’s  husband,  E.  Bern¬ 
ard  Miller,  accompanied  her.  The  four 
were  the  guests  of  Station  WEAF  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  during 
their  entire  stay. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  placing  three  winners  on  the 
top  list  of  six,  New  York  State  ran 
away  with  the  honors  among  the  other 
winners.  In  all,  eight  States  were 'rep¬ 
resented.  Out  of  the  42  winners  of  $25 
War  Bonds  in  the  Senior  Contest,  New 
York  placed  20.  In  the  Junior  Contest, 
there  were  15  New  Yorkers  out  of  42. 

The  four  youngest  winners  were  7- 
year-old  Janice  M.  Borden,  Caribou, 
Maine;  and  Marion  McGuire,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Dykstra,  Allen¬ 
dale,  N.  J.,  and  Peter  Otto  Koenig,  Free¬ 
hold,  N.  J.,  all  9  years  of  age. 

In  all,  there  were  over  1,000  who 
entered  this  contest. 


Books  Worth  Having 


Fertilizers  and  Crop  Production, 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke  .  $4.00 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains  . v .  2.50 

Home  Food  Preservation, 

F.  W.  Fabian  . i .  1.50 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 
eScrets,  N.  W.  Henley .  4.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1%  sales 
tax.) 


Winners  in  the  War  Bond  Contest 

fe/t  to  right :  13-year-old,  Agnes  Doody,  North  Branford,  Conn.,  and  Mrs.  Stella 
Miller,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y.;  the  two  winners  in  the  Farmers’  War  Bond  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
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HELPFUL 

FARM  FACTS 

FOR  WARTIME  FARMERS 


FREE 

FOR  THE  ASKING 
WRITE  TODAY! 

■j 

Want  to  know  what  crops  make  best' 
substitutes  when  seed  shortages  occur? 
—what  crops  to  plant  under  different 
conditions?  Then  send  for  a  Free  copy 
of  this  new  combination  seed  catalog 
and  Farm  Facts  Book.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy.-  It’s  filled  with 
FACTS  ‘that  will  help  you  get  better 
results  from  your  farm  acreage.  Write 
for  your  FREE  copy  today. 

c Hoffman 

CS  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  31  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

■  (Lancaster  County) 


BIG  GARDEN 

HUCKLEBERRIES 

From  Seed  to  berries 
same  season.  Thousands 
of  delicious,  juicy  berries, 
one  inch  in  diameter. 
Wonderful  for  Pies  and 
Preserves. 


CLIMBING  CUCUMBER 

Saves  garden  space  by 
vigorously  climbing  any 
fence,  pole,  trellis,  arbor 
or  tree.  Bears  heavily 
throughout  season.  White, 
crisp,  tender  flesh.  12-18" 
long.  Delicious  Flavor. 

YARD  LONG  BEANS 


Makes  people  stare — pods 
actually  yard  long.  Strong 
growing  vines  produce 
an  enormous  crop  of 
long,  slender,  round  pods 
3  feet  or  more  in  length. 
Excellent  for  snap  beans. 

“SPEED  KING”  EARLY  TOMATOES 

(Burbank.)  First  to  ripen- 
First  to  Bear.  Perfected 
by  the  great  Burbank. 

Beat  your  neighbors  to 
ripe  Tomatoes.  Weigh  2 
to  3  lbs.  each.  Earliest 
Tomato  grown.  Should  be 
in  every  Garden. 

All  4  Packages,  Post  Paid  Only  10c; 

3  Lots  25c— Order  How— Catalog  Free 


GOOD  LUCK  SEEDS 


Local  Business  and  the 
Farmer 

The  statement  of  H.  S.  P.  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  “Countryman’s  Journal”  in  your 
December  11  issue,  regarding  small 
farmers  and  the  opportunity  of  farmers 
to  work  a  few  months  each  year  in 
some  local  factory  for  cash,  brings  up 
a  matter  of  supreme  importance  not 
only  to  small  farmers  but  to  all  the 
people. 

Why  do  we  not  have  such  opportuni¬ 
ties?  What  has  become  of  the  local  op¬ 
portunity  for  cash  employment?  As  a 
boy,  I  secured  employment  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  farm  home.  During  the 
years  since,  I  have  observed  the  loca 
plants  disappear.  As  owner  of  two 
and  partner  in  a  third,  with  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  city  plants,  I  have  formed 
some  conclusions.  First,  that  the  small 
local  plant  is  an  absolute  essential  to 
a  prosperous  people.  Second,  that  there 
is  now  and  probably  always  will  be,  a 
large  amount  of  products  that  can  be 
made  in  the  small  plant  and  gotten 
to  the  consumer  at  a  less  total  cost  than 
by  the  large  city  plant  and  often  o:: 
better  quality.  Third,  that  these  local 
plants  can  employ  to  advantage  part- 
time  farm  people.  And  fourth,  that 
this  part-time  employment  will  keep 
sufficient  cash  in  the  community  to 
make  the  difference  between  poverty 
and  plenty,  both  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  small  towns. 

Then  why  have  these  small  enter¬ 
prises  disappeared?  First,  because  many 
rural  people  have  fallen  for  the  er¬ 
roneous  idea  that  anything  of  quality 
must  come  from  a  distance.  Second, 
because  the  local  people  have  failed  to 
consider  the  community  as  a  whole. 
The  farmer  who  raises  no  broom  corn 
said,  “What  care  I  whether  we  have  a 
broom  factory  or  not?”  The  farmer 
who  had  no  timber  lot  said,  “What  care 
I  for  the  little  cabinet  factory?”  All, 
or  nearly  all,  overlooked  the  very  basis 
of  democracy,  which  is — that  as  I  wish 
to  be  protected  in  my  rights,  I  must 
see  to  it  that  all  others  are  protected 
in  their  rights. 

This  leads  to  the  third  reason.  The 
small  plants  have  been  eliminated  by 
unethical  practices  that  are  clearly  ob¬ 
vious  and  that  could  be  readily 
eliminated  by  proper  legislation.  We 
do  not  have  this  legislation  because  we 
are  all  broken  up  into  groups.  There 
are  half  a  dozen  different  groups  of 
farmers,  each  trying  to  get  some  special 
law.  Small  stores  ignore  the  interests 
of  farmers  and  unite  to  get  their  own 
legislation.  It  is  likewise,  with  the 
lawyers,  the  doctors  and  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  Teachers  want  laws  to  secure 
minimum  wages  and  to  force  salary  in¬ 
creases,  but  they  give  no  attention  to 
the  square  deal  for  the  taxpayers  so 
they  may  secure  the  cash  for  taxes. 
And,  we  may  properly  ask,  how  about 
our  social  and  religious  leaders? 

Back  on  the  old  farm  after  all  these 
years  and  experience,  I  am  wondering 
what  can  be  done  about  this  condition 
today?  F-  H-  s> 

Erie  County,  Penna. 


Farmingdale  Farm  Courses 


The  State  Institute  6f  Agriculture,  at 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  announces  a 
series  of  short  courses  in  farming  and 
gardening,  during  the  eight  weeks  be¬ 
ginning  January  3,  1944.  This  program 
is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  adults 
who  are  interested  in  developing  a 
home  in  the  country,  or  in  establishing 
and  operating  productive  farm  enter¬ 
prises,  and  is  thoroughly  practical  in 
nature. 


.me  nvc  tuuises  onerea  are:  tiener; 
r  arming,  which  deals  with  soils,  crop 
and  farm  management,  together  wil 
the  elements  of  livestock  and  poulti 
keeping;  Dairy  Husbandry,  which  ir 
eludes  dairy  cattle  management  an 
the  _  testing  of  milk  for  quality  an 
purity;  Horticulture,  which  include 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  and  bet 
keeping;  Poultry  Husbandry;  Orns 
mental  Horticulture. 


SAVE 

Your  Tin,  Scrap 
Metal,  Fats  And 
Waste  Paper ! 


Give  this  vital  war 
material  to  your  local 
Salvage  Committee.  Antici- 
i  pate  seed  requirements  early, 
especially  on  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  etc.  Supplies  of  high 
quality,  adapted  strains  very 
short.  Send  for  prices  and 
copy  of  our  famous  Grow- 
more  Manual. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  St.,  Rochester  6,  N.Y. 


,  °,veJ  one  hundred  persons  have  at¬ 
tended  the  classes  in  a  similar  series  oi 
short  courses  recently  concluded  The 
new  series  will  terminate  in  ample  time 
for  the  beginning  of  spring  work.  The 
program  for  each  course  includes  study 
of  the  organization .  of  the  farm  enter¬ 
prise  on  a  sound  business  basis,  as  well 
as  the  scientific  and  technical  practices 
essential  to  efficient  production.  The 
Institute  farm  and  facilities  afford 
ample  provision  for  practical  work  with 
livestock,  poultry  and  crops. 

Complete  details  regarding  any  of  the 
units  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
H.  B.  Knapp,  Director,  State  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 


Potato  and  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  to  Meet  January  5-6 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  and  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  will  hold  an  exhibit 
and  meeting  on  January  5  and  6  at 
the  Utica  Hotel  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  Com¬ 
mon  problems  of  the  industry  will  be 
discussed.  There  will  be  numerous 
educational  displays  made  by  com¬ 
panies  concerned  with  the  trade. 


Level  Farming 
on  Sloping  Fields 


tWhy  make  an  uphill  job  of 
your  farm  work?  Why  let  your 
farm  go  downhill  by  loss  of 
soil  washed  down  sloping 
rows  and  furrows?  You  can’t 
change  the  lay  of  your  rolling  land, 
but  you  can  save  soil,  fuel,  and 
labor  by  doing  your  farming  on 
the  level. 

Before  they  change  to  contour 
cultivation,  some  farmers  fear  they 
will  lose  too  much  time  finishing 
tapered  lands  and  cultivating  point 
rows.  In  actual  practice  they  find 
that  while  some  of  the  rounds  are 
shortened,  there  is  little  time  lost 
in  idle  travel; 

With  no  hills  to  climb  under 
load,  tractors  can  pull  wider  plows 
and  harrows,  or  go  faster.  There 
is  no'  overloading  with  its  extra 
wear  and  tear,  no  slowing  down 
to  lower  gears  with  its  waste  of 
time«and  fuel.  The  fuel  saving 
varies  according  to  the  slopes 
avoided,  but  a  figure  of  about  ten 
percent  is  often  reported. 

*  Working  at  steady  speed,  plows 
and  harrows,  cultivators  and  com¬ 
bines  all  do  better  work  with  less 
attention  and  adjustment.  Corn 
pickers  and  pick-up  balers  or  hay- 
loaders  with  their  loaded  wagons 
are  easier  to  handle.  All  these 


This  Man  Knows 


advantages  are  in  addition  to  the 
savings  of  soil  and  water,  not  to 
mention  better  yields,  which  are 
the  main  reasons  for  contour  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Once  you  are  farming  on  the 
level,  working  around  the  slopes 
rather  than  over  them,  you  are 
ready  for  such  other  soil  conser¬ 
vation  methods  as  your  land  may 
need.  Strip  cropping  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  done  on  the  contour. 
Terracing,  too,  is  done  in  close 
conformity  to  contour  lines. 

Call  on  your  county  agent,  your 
state  college  extension  service,  or 
the  nearest  office  of  the  federal  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  help  in 
staking  out  the  contour  lines  to 
start  the  lands.  They  have  the 
instruments  and  trained  men  to 
do  this  accurately. 

Free  Books  on  Terracing,  Too 

You  can  do  contour  farming  with 
implements  you  now  have.  What’s 
more,  you  can  build  the  best  type 
of  broad-base  terrace  with  your 
own  tractor  and  plow.  Write  us 
for  free  illustrated  book  of  round- 
by-round  directions  for  terracing. 
Mention  whether  you  use  mold- 
board  or  one-way  disk  type  of 
plow.  J.  I;  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


About  the  New  Practices 


Your  Case  dealer  keeps  up-to-date  on  the  latest  developments 
in  crop  culture  and  soil  conservation  methods.  He  is  at  your 
service  in  adapting  your  present  equipment  to  advanced  practices. 
He  is  your  ally  in  defending  your  land  from  erosion  at  home,  and 
in  producing  food  for  our  fighting  forces  abroad.  Your  greatest 
war  service,  and  his,  is  to  boost  food  production.  Make  full  use  of 
his  service  to  secure  new  or  used  machines,  to  keep  all  your  equip¬ 
ment  in  fighting  trim  and  prolong  its  life. 


GROW  MORE  FOOD  •  BUY  MORE  BONDS  •  SAVE  MORE  SCRAP 
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AMERICA’S  FARMERS 

Serve  On  All  Frenis 


.RUSSIA 


EUROPE 


?H|  SOUTH  PACIFIC 


CHINA 


MAKE  EVERT  ACRE 
PR  ITS  BEST 


PLAY  SAFE 

ORDER 

EARLY 


Ordering — Mi  taking  de¬ 
livery  of — your  spring 
fertilisers  early  helps 
overcome  .  shortages  of 
transportation  and  man¬ 
power,  and  assures  you 
of  getting  your  supply. 
See  your  Armour  Agent — 

MOW. 


You’ll  find  the  products  of  America’s 
farmers  doing  duty  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Civilians  at  home,  our  Armed 
Forces  here  and  abroad  and  our  Al¬ 
lies  all  need  American  food,  cotton 
and  other  farm  crops. 

For  generations  Armour’s  BIG 
CROP  Fertilizers  have  helped  farm¬ 
ers  make  better  crops  and  better 
profits.  Now  you  can  depend  upon 
Armour’s  to  help  you  get  more  from 
your  land  and  more  from  your  work. 
Use  Armour’s  BIG  CROP.  Make 
Every  Acre  Do  Its  Best. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Armours 


DIVISION  OFFICES 
Albany,  Georgia  Houston,  Texas 

Atlanta,  Georgia 
Augusta,  Georgia 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Columbus,  Georgia 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina  Havana,  Cuba 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico 


Jacksonville,  Florida 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York,  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Presque  Isle,  Maine 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
o  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa'^e.  :  :  : 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


GROWER 
WER... 


.  *  ,  THE  ONLY  SPRAYER  THAT  IS 


COMPLETELY  LUBRICATED 
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The  Winter  Woods 

Come  with  me  for  a  walk  in  the 
winter  woods.  We’ll  find  much  delight, 
many  things  to  fill  and  thrill  and  satis¬ 
fy  the  soul.  Let’s  walk  up  the  road 
today  to  the  northward.  The  air  is 
keen  in  our  faces  as  we  start  out; 
it  has  a  clear,  fresh  quality  that  makes 
our  blood  race  with  expectancy  and 
exhilaration.  The  road  is  frozen  and 
at  places  icy,  and  our  footsteps  re¬ 
sound  in  lively  tempo  as  we  jog  along. 
Far  off  lie  the  high  mountains,  down 
over  the  summits  of  which  hangs  a 
thick,  fleecy  snow-cloud,  hovering  over 
these  towering  peaks  like  a  warm  en¬ 
folding  blanket.  It  is  a  wooded  rising 
of  magnificent  firs  and  evergreens, 
whose  every  tree  is  rounded  and  laden 
with  fluffy  cotton  with  which  the 
heavens  have  so  bountifully  clothed 
them.  In  soft,  moulded  billows  the 
thick  fleece  lies  on  the  branches,  with 
only  a  tassel  of  deep  glossy  green 
needles  peeping  out  here  and  there  or 
the  brown  of  trunk  showing  through. 
Now  we  enter  our  own  nearby  forest 
and  the  view  of  the  distant  mountains 
ceases. 

The  road  which  we  follow  runs  up 
hill  and  down,  around  sharp  curves  or 
dips  down  into  little  valleys.  At  certain 
points  it  is  heavily  wooded  on  either 
side  clear  up  to  the  road’s  very  edge, 
while  perhaps  only  a  bit  farther  on  lie 
everglades  of  rough  roadside  fields  that, 
for  an  acre  or  several  acres  together, 
stretch  back  from  the  road,  bounded 
on  the  far  side  by  dense  or  sparse 
woods,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tall  faded 
spears  of  wild  grass  in  these  untilled 
lots  stick  lip  undaunted  by  wind  or  gale 
through  the  sparkling  coverlet  of  white. 

Now  we  round  a  bend  and  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  a  low,  pleasant  musical  sound  is 
brought  to  our  ears — the  sound  of  run¬ 
ning  water  coursing  down  the  heart  of 
the  little  ravine.  At  first  we  are  unable 
to  glimpse  it  but  going  on  a  few  rods 
nearer — anticipation  heightening  our  in¬ 
terest  and  quickening  our  pace — our 
eyes  fall  on  the  happy,  untamed  rip¬ 
pling,  bubbling  streamlet,  as  it  hurries 
importantly  along.  Glancing  upstream 
the  first  of  it  that  is  revealed  to  us  is 
where  it  emerges  from  under  a  little 
plank  bridge  where,  flowing  on,  it 
skirts  a  flat,  moss-grown  rock.  The 
upper  edge  of  this  immense  sloping  rock 
lies  hidden  by  the  light  snow,  while  the 
lower  edge,  which  forms  a  portion  of 
the  bank,  is  eternally  kissed  by  the 
caressing  waters.  Beautiful  ferns  grow 
close  to  the  rock  in  Summer,  their  tall 
green  fronds  bending  above  it,  while 
even  now  in  the  dead  of  Winter,  some 
of  them,  still  green  and  unfaded, 
rooted  near  the  water’s  edge,  are  drawn 
beneath  its  surface  and  hang  thus, 
washing  in  its  clear  crystal  depths. 
All  along  the  banks  of  the  little  brook 
anchor  ice  clings,  splintered  and  lace- 
patterned,  where  huge  sparkling  ice- 
drops  have  collected  in-  clusters  forming 
castles  and  cathedrals,  fortresses  and 
pyramids  of  purest  transparency.-  The 
clear  water  streaks  and  streams  down 
over  an  abrupt  little  drop,  creating  a 
miniature  falls.  This  little  falls,  in 
spite  of  its  tiny  size,  assumes  all  the 
magnitude  and  splendor  of  the  grand 
Niagara,  only  that  it  is  here  portrayed 
to  us  in  the  diminutive. 

On  the  slopes  of  this  ravine — even 
though  its  circumscription  be  so  lim¬ 
ited,  we  counted  seven  varieties  of 
trees.  What  an  unbelievable  collection 
to  be  found  in  one  spot!  The  light 
ermine  snow  lies  soft  on  their  out 
stretched  branches,  sparkling  in  the 
clear  winter  light  with  glittering  blue- 
white  radiance.  Maple,  pine,  beech, 
hemlock,  blue  spruce,  balsam  and  elm 
each  occupies  its  own  space  here.  It 
requires  indeed,  but  little  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  picture  the  mural  which 
this  wildwood  assortment  from  Nature’s 
catalogue  must  make  when  arrayed  in 
Summer’s  full  foliage — all  this  beauty 
on  which  to  feast  our  eyes  together 
with  the  knowledge  of  how  gladsome  is 
this  concealing  sanctuary  for  the  birds 
and  timid  creatures  of  the  wild,  which 
its  secret  hiding  places  afford. 

Our  road  cuts  across  a  meadow 
Here  again  we  are  able  to  view  the 
mountains,  and  find  the  thick  snow- 
cloud  still  hanging  over  the  brow  of 
them  and  moving  slowly  in  our  direc¬ 
tion.  At  the  moment  though,  the  sky 
above  us  is  very  blue  and  with  only 
a  scattering  of  soft  clouds  floating 
leisurely  past,  and  only  at  intervals  is 
the  sun  shadowed  by  them. 

Now  the  road  leads  up  a  considerable 
rise  and  we  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways.  A  gateway  faces  us  where  the 
road  branches  in  three  directions,  all 
of  them  leading  either  to  or  from  the 
woodlots.  What  is  there  concerning  an 
old  gate  that  conjures  up  suddenly  a 
sense  of  melancholy  in  the  heart?  I; 
is  so,  and  in  spite  of  gay  chatter  anc. 
the  attempt  to  ignore  the  feeling,  the 
sight  of  an  old  gate  standing  ajar  sends 
a  lonesomeness  over  us. 

We  pass  through  and  ascend  steadily 
the  curving  roi  jh  log-road.  Our  legs 
ache  from  the  climb;  the  snow  seems 
deeper  here — but  why  should  it  be  than 
on  low  land?  Sometimes  when  we  step 
we  break  through,  but  we  go  on  al' 
the  same.  Up  and  up,  ever  upward 
the  winding  hilly  trail  leads  us — ’till 
hark!  We  hear  a  sharp,  ringing  sounc 
on  the  crisp  air.  Now  we  have  a  rear 
incentive  to  urge  us  forward — a  new 
something  to  spur  us  on.  We  shaL 
shortly  behold  real  woodsmen  working 


HELPS  YOUR  CHICKS  AND 
ADULT  BIRDS  TO  BETTER  HEALTH! 

A  COMPLETE  TREATMENT: 

Nourishes-Stimulates-Corrects-Conditions 


Erosionex  is  a  wholesome,  prescription- 
type  formula  which,  in  addition  to  con¬ 
taining  proven  mold  inhibiting  drugs, 
is  chock-full  of  concentrated  vitamins, 
minerals  and  highly  nutritious  and 
easily  digested  proteins. 

Erosionex  helps  prevent  and  control 
gizzard  erosion  and  other  mycosis  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  digestive  tracts  of  Chick¬ 
ens  and  Turkeys. 


its,  build  up  the  strength  and 
health  of  your  chicks  and  adult: 
birds.  Order  your  supply  of  ll])D|u 
Erosionex  from  your  Dealer  " 
to-day. 

Write  us  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  _  and  name  of  nearest 
Dealer  if  your  own  dealer  can¬ 
not  now  supply  you  with 
Erosionex. 


(See  Double 
Diamond 
Hevitalizer  ad 
page  18) 


A  PRODUCT  OF  DAILEY  MILLS  INC.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


ATTENTION- 

SHIPPERS  &  TRAPPERS 

N.  Y.  City  It  your  best  market  for  furs.  We  pay 
the  highest  prices.  Large  shipments  receive  spe¬ 
cial  attent'on.  Hlqheet  Celling  Prices  paid  also 
for  furs  not  listed.  Insurance  carried  on  ship¬ 
ments  above  $50. 

1944  PRICE  LIST 

No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  2  Size 

Ex.  Large 

Large 

Medium 

Small 

&  Quality 

N. 

Fancy 

3.00 

MU 

Y.-Ohlo 

2.50 

SKRA 

•New  Eng 

2.00 

lTS 

and -Pen 

1,50 

up. 

2.50  to 

1.00 

No.  XLge 
2.80 

»  Fancy 
25.00 

20.00 

20.00 

15.00 

MINK 

bark 

10C00 

Average 

7.50 

8.00 

6.00 

12.50  to 

5.00 

Fancy 

12.00 

6.00 

R  / 

7.50 

5.00 

ICCOON 

Northern 

4.00  1  2.50 
Southern  1 

3.00  |  2.00 

7.00  to 

1.00 

5.00 

2.50 

SKUNK 

Blk.  or  Short 

3.00  2.00  1.00 

Nar.  or  Broad 

1.75  |  1.25  |  .90 

Unprime 
graded, 
down  one 
grade. 

Blue  pelts 
and  Kits 
at  value. 

1.25- 

OPOSSUM 

1.00  |  .50  |  .25 

.75  to  .10 

15.00 

RED  FOX 

12.00  |  10.00  |  5.00 

10.00  to 

3.00 

5.00 

GREY  FOX 

3.50  |  2.00  j  1.50 

3.00  to 
.75 

Highest  Prices— Check  Mailed  Same  Day 

JAYCEE  FUR  CO. 

205  WEST  29th  STREET.  N.  Y.  C. 

Ref.  Dun  &  Bradstreets 

National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will1  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  sepd 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’s  Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


HUNTING 

mm  and 

^Fishing 
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at  their  own  chosen  trade — filling  their 
own  useful  place  in  the  sun.  We  give 
a  loud  “halloo”  that  they  may  know  of 
our  approach  and  take  care  lest  the 
giant  monarch  which  they  are  cutting 
at  the  time  fall  our  way.  We  can  see 
them  quite  a  distance  before  we  reach 
them.  They  are  warmly  dressed  in 
bright-checkered  lumberjacks,  thick 
corduroy  breeches  and  warm  caps. 
Their’s  are  stout  highcut  boots  and  the 
bright-colored  tops  of  lumberman’s 
socks  are  cuffed  smoothly  above  them. 
Their  mittens  are  tough  buckskin,  and 
are  off  the  hands  as  often  as  on  them. 
They  hear  and  answer  our  salute 
and  halt  briefly  in  their  activity  as  we 
near  them.  We  find  that  our  woods¬ 
men  are  two  stalwart  youths  whose 
strength  and  endurance  amaze  us. 
Chips,  chips,  chips!  Great  thick  chips 
nipped  out  clearly  with  only  a  couple 
strokes  of  the  sharp  and  shining  blade 
of  the  axe.  The  wood  is  cut  into  four 
foot  lengths,  after  which  only  one  or 
two  blows  of  the  axe  are  required  to 
split  the  frozen,  sap-filled  stick  in  half. 
It  is  then  ready  to  be  piled  onto  the 
growing  rank  held  firm  by  sturdy 
stakes  driven  fast  into  the  ground. 

Then  of  a  sudden  we  make  a  dis¬ 
covery.  The  great  snow-cloud  which 
so  slowly  advanced  as  we  came  up  has 
edged  its  way  along  until  now  it  bil¬ 
lows  directly  overhead,  obscuring  the 
sun  and  sending  immense  flakes  of 
fluffiest  snow  earthward.  Soon  the  air 
is  thick  with  the  white  fleece,  and  we 
find  ourselves  caught  in  a  fierce  snow¬ 
storm.  It  comes  streaking  and  blurring 
down  through  the  limbs  and  piles.  It 
makes  mounds  of  the  woodland  rocks 
and  fills  the  hollows  of  the  uneven 
forest  floor.  It  lends  a  strange  new  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  timberland — a  sort  of 
“shut-in  world  by  itself”  sense  of  un¬ 
reality. 

But  as  suddenly  as  the  squall  started, 
it  has  stopped,  and  the  sounds  which 
ever  and  anon  abound  in  the  wildwood 
take  up  again  where  they  left  off.  The 
thicket  is  suddenly  a-twitter,  a  chat¬ 
tering  and  scolding  issues  forth  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  limb.  Brown  leaves 
rattle  in  a  brashy,  crackly  manner,  and 
from  high  in  the  top  of  a  tall  sugar 
maple  comes  the  “caw,  caw,”  of  a  crow 
while  the  bright  vivid  blue  of  a  swift- 
winging  jay  catches  our  glimpse,  and 
his  shrill  screech  Is  repeatedly  uttered. 
A  drip,  drip  dripping  from  the  snow¬ 
laden  branches  begins  its  own  pleasant 
measured  beat,  for  in  spite  of  the  snow¬ 
storm’s  visit,  it  is  still  at  thawing  tem¬ 
perature. 

Down  and  down,  even  as  we  went 
up  and  up,  we  retrace  our  steps;  that  is, 
we  retrace  them  as  far  as  the  gate. 
Here  we  take  a  different  branch  of  the 
road  which  leads  home  by  another  way. 
Along  this  densely  wooded  log-road  we 
see  princess  pine  peeping  from  beneath 
the  new  puffy  blanket  of  dazzling 
white.  We  find  horsetail  moss  and  bit¬ 
tersweet,  wintergreen  and  foxberry. 
The  woods  have  a  new,  distinctively 
sweet  scent,  brought  out  by  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  melting  snow.  The  pines 
and  balsams  especially  send  forth  their 
fragrant,  invigorating  odor.  The  very 
air  contains  a  fresh-washed  quality, 
a  clean  zestful  smell.  A  couple  of 
plump  bunnies  in  their  white  furry 
winter  coats,  sit  up  with  ears  erect, 
forepaws  drawn  up  comically,  and  big 
pink  eyes  inspecting  us  inquisitively  as 
we  approach,  not  frightened,  it  appears, 
but  only  timid.  A  red-headed  wood¬ 
pecker  is  tapping  out  a  lively  tune  on 
a  hollow,  ancient  pine  as  we  pass  by. 
He  cocks  his  head  and  eyes  us  saucily. 
Soon  we  come  out  into  the  clearing 
and  a  little  footpath  brings  us  to  the 
farmhouse  door.  A  warm  glow  comes 
over  us  as  we  turn  the  knob  and  enter. 
We  feel  good,  being  back  in  the  house 
again  after  our  pleasant  walk  in  the 
picturesque  winter  woods.  a.  x.  c. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y. 


Conn.  Pomological  Society 

More  than  300  fruit  growers  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society  which  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Garde  in  Hartford  on  De¬ 
cember  7  and  8. 

The  Society’s  Certificate  of  Distinc¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  Professor  Sher¬ 
man  P.  Hollister  “in  recognition  of 
outstanding  achievement  and  meritor- 
ous  service  in  the  field  of  Pomology”. 
John  Lyman  of  Middlefield,  in  making 
the  presentation,  explained  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hollister  has  been  on  the  staff 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut  for  35 
years  and  since  1921  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Horticulture.  Professor 
Hollister  is  a  past  president  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Pomological  Society  and  has 
been  a  very  active  member  of  the 
Executive  Cdmmittee  and  chairman  of 
the  New  Fruits  Committee  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

W.  S.  Camp  field,  Secretary  of  the 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society, 
spoke  on  government  regulations.  Other 
out-of-state  speakers  were:  Dr.  M.  B. 
Hoffman  of  Cornell  University,  Dr.  D. 
W.  Hamilton  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  Dr.  O.  C.  Boyd  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  and  M.  E. 
Buckman,  fruit  grower  of  Sodus,  New 
York. 


The  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Society  include:  President,  Edward  J. 
Graham,  Norwich;  Vice-President,  Nor- 
bert  Kneuer,  Jr.,  Guilford:  Treasurer, 
S.  L.  Root,  Farmington,  and  Secretary, 
H.  C.  C.  Miles,  Milford.  h.  a.  r. 


U.  S.  farmers  produced  more  food  in  the  last 
three  years  than  in  any  comparable  period;  more 
food  than  any  other  country  ever  produced  in 
that  length  of  time. 

Nearly  2,500,000  tons  of  natural  nitrate  was 
brought  in  from  Chile  in  that  same  period,  to 
help  in  the  vital  production  job. 

Each  year  U.  S.  farmers  smashed  —  smashed  — 
their  goals.  Each  year  they  produced  more  than 
was  asked  of  them,  more  than  the  year  before. 

Now  the  biggest  job  of  all  is  right  ahead,  U.  S. 
farmers  again  will  need 
every  pound  of  soda  they 
can  get,  and  they  will  get 
every  pound  that  can 
be  brought  from  Chile 
in  time  for  1944  crops ! 

There  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  ships  will  be 


provided  to  bring  enough  nitrate  for  every  neces¬ 
sity.  Chilean  Nitrate  has  always  been  a  tremendous 
factor  in  food  production.  For  one  thing,  it  has 
farmers’  complete  confidence  in  its  favor.  They 
have  used  it  always.  They  know  it  well— how  to 
use  it,  what  to  expect  of  it.  They  like  its  ideal 
physical  condition;  its  excellent  shipping,  storing 
and  handling  qualities;  and  its  safety  and  effi¬ 
ciency  for  side  dressing  and  top  dressing.  Such 
confidence,  coming  from  long  and  satisfactory 
experience,  means  half  the  battle  won. 

Last  year  Chile  sent  1,000,000  tons  of  nitrate 

to  United  States  farm¬ 
ers.  This  year  another 
1,000,000  tons  is  ready, 
waiting  only  for  ships  to 
bring  it  in  .  .  .  another 
1,000,000  tons  of  soda 
to  help  make  Victory 
sure. 


1,000,000  tons  of  natural  Chilean  Nitrate— 
the  tonnage  farmers  used  last  year— properly- 
applied,  will  produce  250,000,000  bu.  of  oats  or 
100,000,000  bu.  of  wheat;  125,000,000  bu.  of  corn, 
4,800,000  tons  of  forage  crops,  or  6,000,000  tons 
of  vegetables. 


MINERALIZE 

With 

Es-Min-EL 

ESsential  MINeral  ELements 


Qnf 


BY  MAIL 


how  every  account,  small  or  large,  shares  In  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,000.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  warrant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  in  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiples.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,000. 

Banking  by  mail  is  easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  information  is  desired 
send  for  statement,  signature  card,  and  in¬ 
formation  folder. 


NATICK 


AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 


DESK  C 


FOUNDED  1886 

NATICK,  MASS. 


•  •  •  —  For  larger  crops  ...  —  for  better  quality  vegetables  and 
fruits,  use  Es-Min-El,  the  soil  mineralizer  that  greatly  increases 
vitamin  content  as  well  as  quantity  of  yield. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

TENNESSEE  CORPORATION* 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


Quintuplet 

Apple  Trees 

A  NEW  type  of  tree  that  produces 
5  varieties  of  apples  on  one  tree. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

Stem’s  Nurseries,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Atlanta,  Georgia -> Lockland,  Ohio 


JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS!  aAndn%  **  c^tf 

Book  that  tells  how  you  can  get  more  from  your  1941 
crops.  Tells  what  to  plant  under  different  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  ete.  Alfalfa,  oats,  coni,  clover,  pasture  grasses, 
soy  beans,  potatoes,  ete.  Write  today  for  FREE  copy. 

A.  H.  Hoffman.  Inc.,  Box  3IC,  Landisville,  Penna. 
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price  they  required  consumers  to  pay  for  it. 
Farmers  have  insisted  for  the  same  time,  that 
they  labored  late  and  early  to  produce  the  milk 
and  that  they  have  the  right  to  fix  the  price 
cn  the  cost  of  production  and  an  upkeep  profit 
for  their  wives  and  babies.  The  fight  is  still  on. 

In  World  War  I,  we  fought  to  save  democ¬ 
racy.  We  are  now  fighting  World  War  II  to 
save  democracy  again.  Is  it  brave  and  just 
that  our  boys  should  come  home  from  the 
battlefields,  worn  and  tired,  and  perhaps 
crippled,  to  find  here  the  same  Hitler  milk 
system  they  left  behind  in  Europe,  after  they 
had  fought  so  hard  and  well  for  the  promised 
democracy  in  America? 


January  1,  1944 

itself  out  in  a  very  short  time.  It  would  also 
relieve  the  feed  shortage  because  hogs,  now 
ready  for  market,  could  be  sold. 

Some  cured  pork  products  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  kept  by  consumers,  while  owners 
of  quick  freezing  lockers  could  put  in  a  supply 
of  fresh  pork.  This  would  not  be  hoarding, 
because  the  individual  amounts  that  could  be 
stored  would  be  comparatively  small.  Yet, 
in  the  aggregate,  it  would  help  distribute  stor¬ 
age  space  and  equalize  transportation. 

Numerous  protests  have  already  been  made 
to  the  OPA  to  discontinue  ration  points  on 
pork.  Senator  Wiley  of  Wisconsin  has  asked 
for  an  official  explanation  as  to  why  such  a 
valuable  food  commodity  as  pork  is  being 
withheld  from  market.  As  yet,  the  only  action 
taken  by  the  authorities  has  been  to  release 
five  extra  ration  points  for  retail  pork  pur¬ 
chases,  effective  until  January  2. 

This  attitude  is  typical  of  bureaucracy  at 
work.  Once  a  regulation  is  issued,  all  heaven 
and  earth  cannot  change  it.  Apparently  no 
one  can  or  will  assume  the  responsibility  to 
make  sensible  corrections,  while  those  in 
charge  refuse  to  admit  that  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  wrong  at  any  time.  Proper  planning 
now  would  provide  a  much  more  even  distri¬ 
bution  later  and  help  prevent  these  seasonal 
gluts  and  shortages.  By  the  time  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials  finally  wake  up  to  the  real  seri¬ 
ousness  of  the  situation,  the  cupboards  stand 
a  good  chance  of  being  pretty  bare  with  no  re¬ 
serve  to  replenish  them.  We  are  convinced 
that  these  men  spend  too  much  time  looking 
at  each  other  across  the  conference  table.  If 
they  tried  getting  up  out  of  their  chairs  for 
once,  took  a  good  look  around  on  the  farms  and 
in  the  grocery  and  butcher  stores,  and  rubbed 
elbows  with  the  common  man,  they  could 
quickly  learn  how  out-of-step  and  how  far 
behind  they  really  are.  This  failure  or  refusal 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  facts  as  they  are, 
rather  than  as  they  planned  them  to  be,  is  the 
inherent  weakness  in  bureaucracy  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  it  has  always  been  the  reason  for  its 
decline  and  fall. 


What  Farmers  Say 

AGAINST  MILK  SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS 

I  have  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  several 
years  and  I  find  it  the  best  farm  paper  printed.  It 
gives  you  the  real  truth. 

I  never  have  believed  in  milk  subsidy  payments. 
Just  give  us  dairymen  the  cost  of  production.  That 
is  something  we  farmers  haven’t  had  yet,  with  feed 
prices .  going  up  and  up,  and  labor  not  available  at 
any  price.  If  Washington  doesn’t  wake  up  and  stop 
that  bally-hooing  around  with  those  New  Deal  tac¬ 
tics,  it  will  find  itself  short  of  foods  in  a  very  short 
time. 

It’s  discouraging  for  us  farmers  to  sit  here  in  our 
homes  and  listen  to  the  goings-on  in  Washington, 
with  our  boys  overseas  fighting  and  losing  their 
lives  to  make  this  a  better  world  for  us  to  live  in. 

Wake  up,  Washington,  wake  up!  a.  f.  f. 

New  York. 


I  have  read  your  issue  of  December  11  with  great 
interest.  It  is  a  fine  number  of  a  fine  paper. 

I  am  asking  our  county  paper  “The  Central  Vir¬ 
ginian”  to  copy  your  editorial  “Subsidies  and  Infla¬ 
tion”  which  is  the  best  thing  I  have  seen  oh  that 
much-discussed  and  much-abused  topic.  I  am  proud 
to  tell  you  that  my  husband  and  I  have  never  ac¬ 
cepted  any  of  the  dole  dispensed  under  the  illegal 
AAA.  We  do  not  believe  in  regimented  agriculture. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  you  have  subscribers 
and  readers  other  than  ourselves,  people  who  are 
not  sufficiently  vocal  to  let  you  know  how  truly  they 
agree  with  your  policies  and  your  ethics.  More 
power  to  you!  dr.  and  mrs.  s.  f.  h. 

Virginia. 


Brevities 

“Lo,  this  is  our  God:  we  have  waited  for  Him  and 
He  will  save  us.”  Isa.:  25-9. 

Dealers  in  farm  supplies  now  have  a  form  that 
farmers  can  sign  which  permits  them  to  purchase 
two  milk  cans  in  any  three-month  period.  Appar¬ 
ently  Washington  just  found  out  that  cans  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  get  milk  to  the  plant. 

Fire  is  one  enemy  that  never  sleeps.  It  is  always 
waiting  to  strike  in  an  unguarded  moment.  Its  effects 
are  quick  and  terrible.  Present  losses  are  continuing 
at  a  rate  of  over  one  million  dollars  daily.  A  few 
fire  extinguishers  conveniently  located  are  cheap  in¬ 
surance. 

Uncle  Sam  is  today  the  country’s  No.  1  publisher. 
Using  about  285,000  lbs.  of  paper  a  year,  the  Federal 
Government  prints  3,200  different  publications  every 
month.  Total  copies  run  to  a  billion  a  month.  With 
the  taxpayers  footing  this  cost  of  paper  and  print¬ 
ing  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  most  people  figure 
the  expense  and  waste  have,  so  far,  not  been  worth 
the  results  obtained.  While  pulpwood  continues  to 
be  so  short,  why  doesn’t  Uncle  Sam  set  the  example 
in  cutting  down  on  his  use  of  paper? 


■‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Good  Man  on  a  Fascist  Job 

R.  C.  J.  BLANFORD,  our  Federal  Milk 
Administrator,  made  an  interesting  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers 
Union  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  November  6,  1943. 
He  reviewed  the  milk  industry,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  it,  from  1933  to  the  present  time.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  undertake  to  cover  all 
the  details  of  the  industry  during  those  ten 
hectic  years.  He  wisely  did  all  that  could  be 
expected  in  the  limited  time  available  to  him 
on  the  occasion.  He  picked  a  few  instances 
that  his  audience  would  remember,  and  drew 
his  conclusions  from  them. 

Dr.  Blanford  said  that  the  trouble  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ten-year-old  period  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  then  “too  much  milk”, 
and  that  now,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  we 
have  not  enough  milk  to  satisfy  consumers’ 
needs.  The  1942  record  of  nearly  7  billion 
pounds  of  milk  delivered  to  plants  in  New  York 
State  was  a  22-year  record.  The  record  for 
1943  is  not  yet  known  but  it  is  expected  to  be 
higher  than  in  any  year  of  the  early  30’s.  This, 
he  said,  was  not  because  farmers  had  fallen 
down  on  their  job,  but  because  the  war  had 
created  a  greater  demand  for  milk  than  farm¬ 
ers  were  able  to  produce. 

The  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
civilian  public,  the  government’s  buying  for 
the  troops,  for  our  Allies  in  arms,  and  the 
Lend-lease  shipments  have  created  a  demand 
that  American  farmers  were  not  prepared  to 
produce.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Blanford 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin, 
and  Clinton  counties  in  Northern  New  York 
had  delivered  monthly  gains  of  10.14  and  17 
per  cent  more  milk  than  their  1942  production. 

Dr.  Blanford  said  that  an  unbalanced  mar¬ 
ket,  such  as  we  had  in  1933,  and  as  now 
exists,  has  led  to  governmental  regulation  and 
he  believes  this  regulation  will  remain  “ap¬ 
parently  a  permanent  function  of  our  state 
and  federal  governments.”  He  warns  producers, 
therefore,  that  it  is  their  duty  “to  see  to  it  that 
the  regulations  are  wise  and  sound  and  that 
they  are  well  administered.” 

While  differing  on  some  basic  fundamentals 
and  not  seeing  causes  and  effects  with  the  same 
eye,  there  is  little  that  Dr.  Blanford  said  in 
this  speech  that  we  criticise  and  much  that  we 
respect  and  admire.  Like  his  predecessor,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  N.  J.  Cladakis,  he  is  not  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  system,  but  the  administrator  of  its 
functions.  As  such,  both  these  officials  worked 
diligently  to  make  the  most  of  the  structure, 
and  the  fact  that  both  made  enemies,  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  sense  of  duty  and  a  testimonial 
to  their  personal  integrity.  Each  and  both 
showed  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  cour¬ 
age  that  have  inspired  our  admiration. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  us  to  go  into 
details  as  to  the  organization  that  Dr.  Blan¬ 
ford  administers.  It  is  well  known  that  we 
opposed  it  from  the  start  for  fundamental  rea¬ 
sons.  Those  reasons  still  exist.  We  have 
labored  for  a  lifetime  to  create  a  democratic 
system  for  the  marketing  of  farm  products 
by  the  men  who  produce  them.  That  is  the 
very  opposite  of  government  regimentation 
and  bureaucratic  control.  For  the  seven 
decades  of  our  time,  milk  dealers  have  schemed 
and  fought  to  gain  power  to  control  milk  and 
fix  the  price  they  paid  farmers  for  it,  and  the 


A  City  Editor  Visits  a  Cow  Sale 

RALPH  HENDERSHOT,  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram,  reports 
in  his  paper  that  he  attended  the  recent  auc¬ 
tion  sale  of  Henry  Morgen thau,  Jr.’s  dairy 
cattle  held  last  month  at  the  Morgenthau  farm 
near  East  Fishkill  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
The  following  is  a  brief  extract  of  his  report: 

“Profit-wise,  the  sale  was  a  flop”.  The  en¬ 
tire  herd  of  39  Holsteins  brought  less  than 
the  $10,000  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  paid  for  his 
herd  sire  alone  25  years  ago.  The  present 
senior  herd  sire  brought  $140,  which  may 
cause  this  New  Deal  Cabinet  officer  to  revise 
his  views  somewhat  on  inflation,  when  he  re¬ 
turns  to  Washington.  If  the  price  his  neigh¬ 
bors  were  willing  to  pay  for  his  pedigreed 
cattle  can  be  accepted  as  any  gauge,  farmers 
at  least  are  not  tossing  money  around  indis¬ 
criminately.  They  refused,  for  instance,  to 
pay  more  than  $10  for  one  of  his  young  Jersey 
bulls. 

The  nation’s  financial  expert  received  some 
rather  bad  breaks  in  the  undertaking.  The 
weather  was  bad.  The  tents,  where  he  planned 
to  conduct  the  auction,  blew  down  and  after 
a  three-hour  delay,  the  sale  took  place  in  very 
cramped  quarters  in  the  barn. 

Mr.  Hendershot  admits  that  he  himself  was 
critical  when  Mr.  Morgenthau  first  let  it  be 
known  that  he  was  selling  his  dairy  herd;  and 
at  the  time,  he  hinted  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  not  exactly  patriotic  when  the 
nation  needed  all  the  milk  it  could  get.  He 
has  changed  his  mind.  He  now  feels  that 
Mr.  Morgenthau  would  have  been  wise  if  he 
had  sold  all  but  a  few  of  his  more  than  1500 
acres  as  well  as  his  dairy  herd,  because,  in 
Mr.  Hendershot’s  opinion,  Mr,  Morgenthau  is, 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  a  farmer. 
One  look  at  his  property  shows  he  has  little 
interest  in,  and  probably  a  very  poor  under¬ 
standing  of,  either  farm  land  or  stock.  A  short 
lane  running  from  the  highway  to  the  tenant 
farm  quarters  was  like  the  rocky  road  to  Dub¬ 
lin.  None  of  the  buildings  had  seen  paint  for 
several  years  and  farm  machinery  was  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  the  yard  gathering  rustv  Even 
the  children’s  swing  had  deteriorated  to  a  one- 
rope  affair.  The  dairy  barns  were  far  from 
impressive.  They  were  in  a  bad  state  of  re¬ 
pair.  Panes  of  glass  were  missing.  The  doors 
opened  and  closed  with  difficulty.  The  white¬ 
wash  on  the  interior  was  grimy  and  peeling. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  spent  but  little  time  at  the 
sale.  Clad  in  farm  attire,  he  stood  grimly 
watching  the  proceedings.  No  greetings  were 
exchanged  between  him  and  his  neighbors  and 
when  his  herd  sire  was  given  so  little  respect 
by  those  in  attendance,  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  left,  his  pride,  no  doubt,  having  been  cut 
to  the  quick. 


OPA  Shows  its  Own  Weakness 

THE  high  point  value  that  has  been  placed 
on  butter  has  prevented  most  housewives 
from  purchasing  enough  meat  for  their  family 
tables,  even  though  the  meat  was  available. 
To  further  confpse  the  situation,  the  OPA  has 
just  issued  a  new  regulation  that  makes  certain 
price  differentials  for  butter  dependent  on  the 
geographical  relationship  of  dealers  to  the  99th 
meridian.  It  sounds  like  butter  has  gone  to 
sea. 

Hogs  continue  to  pile  up  at  all  the  terminal 
markets.  The  floor  price  of  $13.75  means 
nothing  to  the  farmer  when  he  can  find 
no  market  for  his  hogs.  And  the  hogs  keep 
eating  their  heads  off.  At  the  same  time,  con¬ 
sumers  cannot  buy  pork  and  pork  products  be¬ 
cause  of  their  shortage  of  ration  points.  If  all 
ration  point  values  were  taken  off  pork,  the 
whole  industry  could  and  would  straighten 
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. .  and  I  often  think  of  Elm  Street” 


. .  I’m  a  long  way  from  home  out  here,  and 
when  I’m  alone  at  night.  Dad,  I  often  think 
of  Elm  Street  with  its  big  trees,  its  neat  houses, 
the  bells  on  a  quiet  Sunday  morning— and 
all  of  us  coming  in  town  for  church.  It’s  the 
peace  and  freedom  and  decency  of  it  all  that 
gets  under  my  skin— and  it  makes  me  a  bit 
homesick  now  and  then. 

"There’s  nothing  like  Elm  Street  over  here— 
and  never  will  be  till  they  change  their  system. 

"The  trouble  lies  with  the  men  who  rule— and 
with  the  people  who  let  them  get  away  with  it. 

"Over  here  the  wrong  men  have  been  running 
things  too  long.  They  have  been  crazy  with 
power.  They  gradually  took  over  more  and 
more,  and  when  the  people  finally  woke  up-it 
was  too  late.  These  folks  can’t  throw  out  their 
officials  the  way  we  can.  They  have  to  have  a 
war  to  get  rid  of  their  so-called  ’new  order’. 

"Thank  God  we  can  still  put  the  men  we 
want  into  office— and  throw  them  out  again 
—with  ballots  instead  of  bullets. 

This  mess  is  a  fine  example  of  what  dictator¬ 
ship  and  regimentation  can  do  when  they 
really  get  going.  And  talk  about  bureaucrats 

BUY 

WAR  BONOS 
AND 
STAMPS 


—you  ought  to  see  what  the  ones  over  here 
are  doing  to  farmers.  You  can’t  do  anything 
on  your  own.  You  just  take  orders— and  like  it. 

"We  ordinary  folks  at  home  always  had  a 
feeling  of  independence  and  self  respect.  You 
and  Mom  were  always  looking  ahead  to  better 
things— for  yourselves  and  for  us  kids.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  missing  here,  Dad— and  I  think 
it’s  the  result  of  years  of  being  pushed  around. 
These  folks  have  been  told  what  to  do  and 
when  and  how  to  do  it  for  so  long  that  they 
don’t  know  anything  else.  They’ve  forgotten 
how  to  think  for  themselves. 

"Don’t  let  this  system  get  a  toe  hold  at  home. 
Dad.  It’s  bad  stuff.  And  the  trouble  is,  it  sneaks 
up  on  you.  You  don’t  realize  that  it’s  got 
you  till  it’s  almost  too  late. 

"I  think  most  American  farmers  are  just  like 
us— plain,  practical,  hard  working,  thrifty 
people— blessed  with  a  lot  of  good  common 
sense.  Most  of  us  aren’t  very  strong  for  fancy 
political  theories.  We  know  by  experience 
that  the  American  way  of  getting  things  done, 
even  with  its  short-comings,  has  brought  more 
real  happiness,  prosperity,  progress,  educa¬ 


tion,  health  and  general  good  to  more  people 
than  any  other  system  in  the  world. 

"And  that’s  something  to  think  about 

★  ★  ★ 

Millions  of  American  boys  from  farms  and  vil¬ 
lages  are  doing  a  lot  of  thinking'.  They  are  writing 
home  anxiously  these  days.  Many  of  them  are  wor¬ 
ried-wondering  what  is  happening  to  America 
while  they  are  away.  They  realize  now,  more  than 
ever,  what  real  freedom  means— and  we  at  home 
must  guard  it  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves . 


HELPFULNESS 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  farm  life 
in  America  is  the  way  one  neighbor 
helps  another — and  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  benefits.  That’s  the  way  it’s  been 
since  the  days  when  every  body  pitched 
in  to  help  clear  the  land  and  build  a 
log  home  for  new  settlers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Your  Republic  Dealer  is  one 
of  your  most  helpful  neighbors.  He 
knows  you,  knows  your  farm.  He  can 
help  us  make — and  help  you  get — bet¬ 
ter  steel  products  for  your  farm.  With 
record  food  quotas  to  meet  and  farm 
help  of  all  kinds  harder  to  get,  work 
closely  with  your  Republic  Dealer.  He 
can  be  more  helpful  now  than  ever. 


GENERA!  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 

Export  Department:  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  New  York 


OLD  IRON  MAKES  NEW  GUNS  —  TURN  IN  YOUR  SCRAP  NOW! 
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FREE  COW  BOOKLET 

Send  today  for  our  new  book¬ 
let  on  cow  ills,  "Home  Aids 
to  Cow  Health."  It  tells  you 
how  to  do  what  it’s  safe  to 
do  yourself  to  keep  cows 
healthy  and  thrifty. 
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The  war  effort  needs  peak  produc¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products  to  properly 
feed  ourselves  and  our  allies.  And 
you  need  top  yields  and  sustained 
cow-health  to  cash  in  on  favorable 
markets  ...  at  a  time  when  the  sea¬ 
son  and  sub-standard  feeds  seem  to 
conspire  to  make  the  going  hard. 
Definitely  this  is  a  winter  when  un¬ 
usual  feeding  shortages  must  be  met 
with  special  measures  to  fortify  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  functions 
of  dairy  cows  ...  to  help  them  pro¬ 
duce,  and  reproduce,  in  spite  of  han¬ 
dicaps. 

Kow-Kare,  so  easy  and  inexpensive 
to  use  as  a  feeding  supplement,  adds 
mineral-vitamin-drug  elements  that 
are  invaluable  where  winter  housing, 
hard-to-digest  feeds,  and  actual  short¬ 


age  of  replacement  elements  threaten 
production  and  vigorous  freshening. 
Barn  feeding  robs  most  cows  of  ade¬ 
quate  sunshine-Vitamin  D.Kow-Kare 
supplies  it.  Many  wartime  feeds  are 
deficient  in  Iron,  Iodine,  and  the 
quantities  of  Calcium  and  Phos¬ 
phorus  required  for  bone  and  body 
structure  of  the  cow  and  her  calf. 
Kow-Kare  supplies  it. 

Specifically,  Kow-Kare,  with  a  daily 
intake  of  only  two  ounces,  will  supply 
the  animal  with :  Calcium,  69.4  grams; 
Phosphorus,  35.8  grams;  Iron,  44.0 
grams;  Iodine,  2.3  grams;  and  Vita¬ 
min  D  750  U.  S.  P.  units. 

When»,cows  are  unthrifty,  off-feed 
. . .  and  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
so,  begin  now  to  add  Kow-Kare  to 
the  feed,  as  directed.  Top-notch  feed 
conversion  and  smooth,  healthy 
freshening  are  worth  planning  for 
. . .  and  these  days  a  bit  of  added  aid 
may  show  wholly  unexpected  results 
in  your  milk  income. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  most  feed,  drug 
and  general  stores  . . .  $1.25  and  65<J 
sizes. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Dept  9,  lyndonville,  Vt. 
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Harrfs’  Quality  Squash 


4TARRIS.SHDS 

BEST  FOR  ‘THE  'NORTH 

Quality  squash  is  only  one  of  the  many  Harris  improved  varieties 
that  has  been  bred  to  northern  conditions.  Our  northern  grown, 
varieties  are  noted  far  and  wide  for  the  fine  crops  produced  from 
them.  Successful  growers  everywhere  have  come  to  rely  upon  us 
for  seed  that  produces  early  maturing  crops  of  highest  quality. 

Our  well  illustrated  catalog  contains  careful  descriptions  of  the 
best  vegetables  and  flowers  for  northern  conditions. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

and  order  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Ioc.,  8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

1944  CATALOG  nOWAmdif. 


Wintering  Work  Horses  on  the  Farm 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


There  are  less  than  10  million  horses 
and  4  million  mules  at  present  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these  numbers  it  is 
a  safe  assumption  that  a  total  of  not 
over  12  million  head  are  still  suitable 
or  capable  of  performing  a  reasonable 
day’s  work.  The  average  sale  value  of 
mules  for  the  past  year  ha§.  been  almost 
double  that  of  comparable  type  horses. 
Good  jacks  are  selling  at  a  premium 
and  there  are  few  of  them  in  the  North¬ 
east.  However,  when  one  is  available,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  breed  mule 
colts  instead  of  horse  foals  from  com¬ 
mercial  farm  mares. 

At  present  about  two-thirds  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  are  operated 
exclusively  by  animal  power.  During 
the  past  two  years  total  numbers  have 
declined  approximately  15  per  cent  for 
both  horses  and  mules.  Unless  more 
farm  mares  are  bred  to  provide  needed 
replacements,  this  shortage  will  rapidly 
become  more  pronounced.  Prices  for 
good  teams,  suitable  for  general  farm 
work,  have  increased  about  10  per 
cent  during  the  last  12  months. 

Next  Spring  it  is  probable  there  will 
be  a  rush  to  buy  an  extra  horse  or 
team  that  may  be  needed  on  many 
farms.  It  will  then  be  found  that  good, 
sound,  serviceable  horses  are  almost 
unobtainable.  Several  dealers  have 
reported  that  after  spending  consider¬ 
able  time  and  money  in  the  central 
western  areas,  they  have  had  to  come 
back  empty  handed,  or  else  take  in¬ 
ferior  and  old  horses  that  they  were 
almost  ashamed  to  handle.  Even  these 
old  plugs  have  been  selling  at  a  prem¬ 
ium.  An  inferior  animal  is  always  ex¬ 
pensive  regardless  of  how  low  it  may 
sell,  while  a  good  one  is  usually  a  bet¬ 
ter  buy  even  though  the  purchase  price 
may  seem  high  at  the  time. 

Handling  Horses 

It  is  apparent  that  horses  are  one  of 
the  most  valuable  units  on  the  farm 
and  deserve  careful  consideration  and 
care.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
16  million  horses  and  mules  will  be 
needed  for  next  season’s  work.  We 
simply  do  not  have  this  number  of 
work  animal  units.  However,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  handle  them  this  Winter  so 
that  their  efficiency  can  be  raised  to 
the  extent  needed.  Horses  have  great 
reserve  power  and  are  capable  of  at 
least  50  per  cent  increased  usefulness 
if  well  fed  and  cared  for;  they  can  then 
be  worked  harder  and  for  longer 
periods  of  time. 

Regular  daily  grooming  helps  to  keep 
horses  looking  fit,  and  more  important 
still,  such  care  will  also  inform  the 
handler  concerning  their  health  and 
condition.  If  the  horses  are  permitted 
to  run  out  as  desired  on  good  days,  it 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  to 
keep  their  feet  healthy  and  level.  It 
is  a  good  practice  to  carefully  examine 
their  feet  on  the  first  of  each  month. 
While  some  will  need  trimming  this 
often,  most  of  them  will  go  about  two 
or  three  months,  but  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  inspect  them  frequently.  These 
regular  inspections  serve  as  a  check  on 
many  things.  If  the  frog  is  getting 
fouled  and  smells  bad,  then  cleaning  the 
stall  regularly  and  correcting  for  drain¬ 
age  may  prevent  the  development  of  a 
condition  known  as  thrush.  Cleaning 
the  fetlocks  regularly  will  help  pre¬ 
vent  the  development  of  a  condition 
called  scratches.  This  is  caused  by 
filth  and  a  lack  of  proper  attention  to 
the  area  involved.  It  is  especially  pre¬ 
valent  on  heavy  feathered  horses.  Some 
have  reported  good  results  from  the 
use  of  sulfanilamide  as  a  treatment  for 
thrush  and  scratches  when  used  as  a 
dusting  powder  on  the  frog,  heels  and 
pastern. 

Roughages  for  Horses 

The  present  feed  shortage  in  the 
Northeast,  due  to  lack  of  availability, 
may  result  in  reducing  most  horse 
grain  rations  to  very  small  amounts  this 
Winter.  Idle  horses  can  be  wintered 
over  almost  entirely  on  roughage,  but 
it  needs  to  be  of  good  quality  and  their 
minimum  requirements  for  digestible 


protein  and  minerals  must  be  regularly 
supplied. 

If  horses  are  forced  to  get  their  liv¬ 
ing  during  the  Winter  by  running  out 
in  a  lot  and  having  only  a  straw  stack 
to  eat  on,  they  will  live,  but  such  a 
system  is  not  beneficial  or  economical. 
Horses  wintered  in  this  manner,  as 
shown  by  tests  at  the  South  Dakota 
Station,  not  only  became  thin,  but  they 
also  developed  lameness.  If  10  or  12 
pounds  of  good  quality  legume  hay, 
such  as  alfalfa,  clover  or  soybean  hay 
is  fed  daily  to  horses  weighing  about 
1200  pounds,  in  addition  to  a'  straw 
stack  to  eat  on  as  desired,  they  will 
usually  come  through  the  Winter  in 
pretty  good  condition  and  health.  Free 
access  to  iodized  stock  salt  should  be 
allowed.  Wheat  bran  is  also  good  to 
supplement  straw. 

When  only  mixed  hay  of  medium 
quality  is  available,  then  it  becomes  ad¬ 
visable  to  feed  daily  about  one  pound 
of  some  protein  concentrate,  such  as 
linsed  or  soybean  oil  meal.  Horses  do 
not  like  the  taste  of  cottonseed  meal. 
However,  they  can  be  accustomed  to  its 
use  by  adding  it  very  gradually  to  the 
ration.  It  is  advisable  to  first  slightly 
dampen  the  dry  roughage  and  then 
sprinkle  on  the  protein  supplemental 
meal  when  fed  alone.  If  cottonseed 
meal  is  fed  to  horses,  it  is  important 
that  they  receive  regular  daily  amounts 
of  needed  Vitamin  A  and  calcium, 
otherwise  its  use  may  cause  their  eyes 
to  become  affected.  Legume  hay  is  a 
good  source  for  these. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  sup¬ 
plementing  the  straws  and  stovers  with 
suitable  amounts  of  digestible  protein 
and  calcium,  become  readily  apparent 
when  their  digestible  nutrients  are 
considered  and  compared  with  the 
legumes.  Oat,  wheat  and  barley  straw 
and  corn  stover  average  containing  less 
than  one  pound  of  digestible  protein 
in  each  100  pounds.  Their  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrient  content  averages  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  per  cent.  The  average 
daily  digestible  protein  requirement  of 
a  1000-pound  horse  is  0.7  pounds;  there¬ 
fore  to  meet  this,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  it  to  consume  the  impossible  amount 
of  not  less  than  70  pounds  of  straw  or 
stover  daily. 

The  possible  qualitative  influence  of 
the  proteins  and  their  probable  rela¬ 
tion  and  significance  concerning  the  as¬ 
similation  of  minerals,  especially  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorus,  has  never  been 
adequately  investigated.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  shown  that  most  of  the  com¬ 
mon  bone  unsoundnesses  of  horses,  such 
as  splints,  side-bone  and  ring-bone  are 
due  to  calcium  and  phosphorus  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  their  related  digestive 
influences,  as  well  as  to  the  vitamins. 
These  fields  of  investigation  possess 
great  possibilities,  with  probable  re¬ 
sultant  benefit  to  horse  health. 

Comparing  the  legumes  with  the  low 
protein  dry  roughages  mentioned,  shows 
that  they  average  containing  10  per 
cent  digestible  protein  and  50  per  cent 
or  more  total  digestible  nutrients.  They 
also  have  an  average  calcium  content 
of  over  1  per  cent  as  compared  with 
less  than  one-third  this  amount  for  the 
straws. 

Corn  Silage  for  Horses 

Due  to  insufficient  grain  supplies,  we 
have  had  more  than  the  usual  number 
of  questions  relative  to  the  advisability 
and  possibility  of  feeding  corn  silage  to 
horses.  Silage  is  too  high  in  moisture 
content  for  horses  at  hard  work  to  con¬ 
sume  enough  to  meet  their  nutritive  re¬ 
quirements.  If  large  amounts  are  fed 
for  several  months,  then  horses  may 
tend  to  become  heavy  in  the  middle, 
and  consequently  they  tire  more  easily. 
It  is  not  a  good  practice  to  feed  much 
silage  to  a  stallion,  as  such  feeding  may 
slow  him  up. 

The  principal  precaution  to  con¬ 
stantly  observe  when  feeding  silage  to 
idle  horses,  colts  and  brood  mares  is 
that  the  feed  box  be  cleaned  out  at 
each  feeding,  and  any  refused  portions 
be  removed  where  the  horse  cannot 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


PLAN  YOUR  SPRING  FENCE  REQUIREMENTS  NOW 

FIELD  FENCE  26",  32",  39",  47  inches.  WELDED  TURKEY  WIRE 
1"  x  2"  14  gauge  36".  Barbed  Wire  and  Electric  Fence  Controllers. 
Poultry  Fence  and  Poultry  Wire,  and  Steel  Posts.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


Manure  is  hauled  to  the  fields  every  day  that  weather  permits  by  this  good 
team  of  blue-roan  mares,  driven  by  H.  E.  Wood,  on  the  farm  of  Ernest  Dahn , 
near  Bouckville  in  Madison  County,  New  York. 
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ONE  MAN  holds 

LARGEST  HOG  with 


{OR.  RINEHART’S  HANDY  HOG  HOLDER 

|  The  best  friend  you  can  have  for  worminK,  vacci- 
I  nating,  ringing,  castrating,  etc.  Fits  any  size  hog  or 
j  pig.  Made  to  last  a  lifetime.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
I  users.  Price  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  ...  At  your  dealers,  or  order  direct  from 

DR.  RINEHART'S  HANDY  HOG  HOLDER  CO.. 


No  Fight 
No  Fuss 
It’s  Easy 

P.0,  DRAWER 
1913 

GALESBURG 

ILLINOIS 
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YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


SWINE 


Facts  about  Greater  Profits 

on  less  Feed  from  HAMPSHIRES 


Boost  your  profits,  save 
feed,  with  market¬ 
topping  meat-type 
Hampshires.  Fast 
growing,  early' 
maturing,  easy 
feeding;  unequal¬ 
led  rustlers  and  pasture  crop  grazers. 
Hampshire  brood  sows  are  the  best 
of  all  mothers,  can  be  depended  upon  for  an 
extra  pig  to  each  husky  twice-a-year  Utter. 

1l/n|Tr  for  free  illustrated  Hampshire  book- 
1111 1  I  L  let;  location  of  100  bred  sow  sales; 
TfinAV  addresses  of  nearby  breeders; 
lUUHl  details  of  mail-buying  service. 

•  SPECIAL:  3  mo.  subscr.  to  HAMPSHIRE 
HERDSMAN,  breed  magazine — Send  25c  to 


( 


BRED  SOWS 

By  Mail  Order  ! 
Save  tires  and 
timel  Let  our 
expert  Fieldmen 
select  your  bred 
sows,  at  your  price 
...  a  free  service 
.  .  .  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Write  for  details. 


ALL  WOOD  STANCHIONS  chain  fastened 

top  and  bottom.  Good  fool-proof  catch.  Price  f.o.b. 
Deposit,  N.  Y.  Cash  with  order.  Immediate  shipment 
or  descriptive  circular  on  request.  These  same  make 
stanchions  have  been  in  use  in  hundreds  of  bams, 
20  to  35  years.  Hinman  Mills  Inc.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTE1NS 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


i  MU  Commercial  Bank  Bldg.  -  Peornt  Illinois 


SALE 

HAMPSHIRE 
Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
York,  Pa.  Jan.  27, 1944 

The  best  gilts  in  the  East  bred  to  Herd- 
sires  that  will  keep  the  Hampshire  Breed 
on  top.  Sale  at  York  Fair  Grounds,  York, 
Pa.,  January  27th,  in  closed  building. 

TWIN  BROOK  FARMS 

Office:  56  S.  Beaver  Si.,  York,  Pa. 

Write  For  Sale  Catalogue 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS 

All  breeds  and  ages  (vaccinated)  for  your 
insurance.  Selected  boars  for  immediate  and 
future  service.  The  demand  always  exceeds 
supply  each  Spring.  A  bred  sow  is  a  fine 
investment.  Every  pig  is  guaranteed  to 
live  and  grow. 

I  wish  to  thank  every  man  and  woman  who 
have  bought  my  pigs  for  many  years  and  will 
be  happy  to  cooperate  with  you  in  every  way. 

Singing  Hills,  Chas.  Davis,  Concord,  Mass. 

SMART  PORK  PRODUCERS 

are  preparing  for  a  big,  profitable  year  in  1944 — and  right 
now  is  the  time  to  buy  those  bred  Hampshire  gilts.  Plan 
to  attend  the  Big  Hampshire  Bred  Gilt  Sale  at  the 
York  Pair  Grounds,  York,  Pa.,  January  27th.  Write 
for  Sale  Catalogue.  You  may  also  send  bids  by  mail. 
Twin  Brook  Farms  Office,  56  S.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 

•  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  • 

Registered  boars,  open  or  bred  gilts  and  sows  frogi 
the  outstanding  sires  of  the  breed,  including  Steam 
Roller,  Road  to  Glory,  Roll  Your  Own,  Century  of 
Earlham  and  others.  Also  off  belt  gilts  of  the  same 
breeding  for  commercial  operators.  All  animals  in¬ 
oculated  and  guaranteed.  u  v 

PEJA  FARMS  -  -  -  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


Duroc  Jerseys 

Fall  Farrowed  Males  and  Females. 

THE  HEDGE  PINE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 

Yorkshires.  We  have  a  very  choice  small'* breeding  herd 
of  imported  Canadian  Yorkshires  headed  by  Ottawa 
Bean  293W.  Breeding  stock  selected  from  their  progeny 
usually  for  sale.  Strictly  farmers’  prices.  Write  us 
vour  wants.  Richard  B.  Thurber  (member  Am.  &  N.L. 
Yorkshire  Clubs),  West  Winds  Farm,  Charlotte,  Vt. 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  AND  SOWS 

at  Public  Sale,  York  Fair  Grounds,  York,  Pa., 
Thursday,  January  27th.  Gilts  and  Sows  bred 
by  the  outstanding  Eastern  Breeders  and  bred  to  our 
Four  Great  Herdsires.  Write  for  Sale  Catalogue. 

Twin  Brook  Farms  Office,  56  S.  Beaver  St„  York,  Pa, 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  boars,  ready  for  service.  Open  gilts  for  breed¬ 
ing  Fall  pigs  eight  weeks  old,  boars,  sows  or 

iT«¥AWNl,F1a»»W1,tzTiieMy»«»VfAHt 

•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — All  Ages — 
Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 

«  i  I  r  r\  C  nrTV  HAMPSHIRE  BRED 

oALL  Ur  rir  1  I  gilts  and  sows. 

York  Fair  Grounds,  York,  Pa.,  January  27th. 
Sale  starts  at  2  P.  M.  Write  for  Sale  Catalogue. 

Twin  Brook  Farms  Office,  56  S.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 

nvn  CUCCTCD  WHITE?  Fall  Pigs  either  sex  or 
KLu.  LnUILli  nnilEO  complete  herd  foundations. 
Bred  sow  sale  Sat.,  Jan.  29,  1944.  Inspections  or  letters 
solicited.  Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

12  Week  Reg.  Berkshire  Sows  $25.  Boars  $35 

Special  Cross  of  Prize  Indiana- Virginia  and  Cornel! 
Bloodlines.  Clear  View  Farm,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Harafnrd  HnffcP?ereford  H°S3  for  sale,  all  ages.  Free 
ncICiUIU  IlUgo|(. jrcular  on  selecting,  feeding,  record¬ 
ing,  exhibiting,  selling.  Henry  Bennett,  Wayland,  Iowa. 

■7An  C  A  ¥  I?  Pure  Bred  Hampshire  Breed- 

17  “JR.  Drlljlj  ing  Boars  —  By  South  Wind 

Victory.  O’ Hagan’s  Stock  Farms,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated,  illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria,  III. 

Pact  servlce  boars,  pigs  of 

AV“8*  IiercfOrU  both  sex,  unrelated  pairs, 
leading  blood  lines.  Sunny  Brook  Farms,  Aid,  Ohio. 

24  EXCELLENT  CHESTER  WHITE  SOWS, 

18  months  old.  For  Sale.  Also  a  few  Boars. 

BRIDGE  FARM  -  -  AVON,  NEW  YORK 

Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
  -  -  - -jt  n.  V. 


R.  F.  PATTINGTON 


SCIPIO  CENTER. 


R 


egistered  Duroc  Gilts,  well  grown,  excellent  breed¬ 
ing  stock;  Fall  pigs.  A,  B,  Russell,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Cattle  Auction  « 

HEATED  PAVILION 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday/  January  5,  1944 

150  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  negative  to  blood 
test,  treated  for  shipping  fever,  up-to-date  mastitis 
charts  with  all  milking  animals. 

125  FRESH  AND  HEAVY  SPRINGERS.  A  mar¬ 
velous  offering  of  profitable,  unblemished,  good 
aged  animals. 

10  BULLS  ready  for  service,  from  profitable  producing 
dams  by  high  bred  sires. 

15  HEIFER  CALVES  selling  immediately  after 
their  dams.  You  can  buy  them  for  $25  to  $50. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  This  is 
the  163rd  in  America’s  oldest  established  Registered 
Holstein  cattle  series. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10  A.  M.  SHARP 
Earlville  is  loeateef  on  the  boundary  of  Madison  and 
Chenango  counties.  Good  roads  from  all  directions. 
Trains  met  at  Utica  or  Syracuse  by  request. 

Write  the  Sales  Manager  for  more  details 
and  plan  to  attend. 

R.  Austin  Backus, sl'llS‘0ZlV  Mexico,  N. Y. 


L 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazera 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4 %  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 


•  AYRSHIRES* 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Also  some  mature  stock  available. 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


C 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  2  STAR  BULL 

16  months  old,  outstanding  production  inheritance, 
Upwey  Farms  breeding,  price  $250;  also  bull  calf, 
2  months  old,  Meridale  Farms  breeding,  dam  presently 
producing  about  2  lbs.  fat  per  day,  price  $100;  Cow  3 
years  old,  due  to  freshen  February  10,  price  $225. 
HILLBROOK  FARM,  Box  371,  Hartsdale,  New  York. 


C 


DOGS 


3 


Ped.  SAINT  BERNARDS,  55.  S SJSf 

unsuitable  for  children  but  excellent  as  watch-doe. 

S.  RYAN  BOX  123  GEORGETOWN,  CONN. 


PUREBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YOWC 

PIIRFRRFD  GERMAN  POLICE  DOG 
rUAEiDALU  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Male  $15; 
female  $13.  John  Schmelz,  So.  Durham,  N.  Y.  Post  Acra. 


REG.  Miniature  Pinchers  Pups  and  Grown  Dogs. 
Schneider  Poultry,  Tennent  Ave.,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  gilsqn. 


DeKalb  Junction,  N.  Y 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  FlLsroHrastinfl*.0TYd 

AIREDALE  PUPS  from  registered  stock.  Males  $20; 
females  $10.  Norman  Treble,  R.  4,  Albion,  N.  Y. 


AIRFDAI  F  PUPS  °n  approval.  Fred 
A\1I\C,L>ALC.  rurj  wood,  Danielson,  Conn. 

PURE  BRED  FNGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS.  Extra 
nice.  M.  N.  ADAMS,  LIVONIA,  NEW  YORK. 


c 


GOATS 


THE  GOAT  WORLD  —  ESTABLISHED  1916. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  Milk  Goat  Industry.  Sub¬ 
scription,  $2.00  per  year.  The  Goat  World.  Roanoke,  V*. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  467,  COLUMBIA. 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25c. 


GOATS  FOR  SALE 

E.  Rolandez,  Brook  Ave.,  R.F.D.,  Babylon,  L.  !.,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


FIFTY  EWES  FOR  SALE  ™TC ead 

to  size  $12,  $15,  $17.  Howe  Farm,  Pawiet,  Vermont! 


PRIZE  DORSET  SHEEP— For  Sale,  Ewes  -  Rams. 
ROCKHILLS  FARM  DUNDEE,  N.  Y.  TEL.  3163 


u * o,iirlVFiFR.i 25^ORD  EWES  bred,  only  a  few. 

HARRY  TILBURY  -  -  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


c 


SWINE 


1 


Boars  For  Service 

Chester  Whites  —  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  —  Durocs, 

60-  85  Pounds  . $25.00 

100-125  Pounds  . . . $35.00 

Larger  boars  for  heavy  service  $50  each.  Vaccination 
85c  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D.,  check  or  money 
order.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

PURE  BRED,  REGISTERED 

Cholera  immuned  bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Boars  and  Gilts.  Unrelated  pairs  mated. 

J.  WATSON  NICELY  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Penna. 


Registered  Berkshire  Breeding  Stock 

One-year-old  Registered  Boar  —  Hideaway  Leader. 
Sired  by  Laytonsville  Prince  Leader  2nd.  $100.  Also 
seven  pedigreed  pigs,  3  weeks  old.  Sired  by  Hideaway 
Leader,  $25  each.  Delivery  end  of  January.  VICTORY 
FARM,  BOX  53,  PLEASANTVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


BERKSHIRF  PICS  Weane<i'  both  sexes,  vacci- 
,  .  ^ nated  and  Inoculated,  from 
outstanding  registered  bloodlines.  $20  each  F.O.B.  ex¬ 
press  office.  Brookfield  Farm,  Pottersville,  New  Jersey. 


[ 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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HERBERT’S  Hill  FARMS,  Inc. 

R-,  D:  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  All  ages  and 

sexes  for  sale.  - 

John  Gerow,  Manager _ 

REGISTFRFD  Corriedale  Sheep-Berkshire  Hogs. 

nLUlJl£>l\LU  Coming  Breeds  for  America.  Write 
for  Circular  and  price.  Edmond  Stone.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


|  HORSES  and  PONIES  | 


FOR  SALE:  STALLION 

Beautiful  Chestnut,  8  years,  16  hands.  By  Chance  Play 
out  of  Notion  by  The  Finn  Ideal  stud,  $500.00.  Breezy 
Hill  Farms,  Broad  St.  &  Notch  Rd.,  Clifton,  N.  J). 


This  War-time  Load  of  Feed 

It’s  the  best  your  supplier  can  assemble  for  you.  War 
puts  most  everything  out  of  kilter.  Feed,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  has  a  wartime  standard. 

In  any  feeding  program,  even  in  normal  times,  min¬ 
erals  are  necessary.  Today  minerals  are  vital — to  get 
the  most  out  of  every  pound  of  today’s  feed,  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  good  health.  The  answer  to  this  problem  is  in 


Near's 

y/  iuis 

(MINRALTONeX 


^INRALTOV*- 

A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Leading  dairymen  find  it  pays.  Near’s  MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D 
Supplies  your  livestock  with  10  ESSENTIAL  MINERALS  in 
recommended  quantities  and  proportions. 

To  satisfy  yourself  that  MinRaltone  is  right  for  you,  send  coupon 
today. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-TONE 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and 
Mineral  Supplement 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s 
a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals. 
Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and 
medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex¬ 
pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver 
and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 


4  NEAR’S  FOOD  CO„  INC. 

A  Dept.  J,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

j  Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 

9  why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
■  program  for  my  stock. 

^  I  have  a  dairy  of . cows, . young  stock. 

(Give  number  of  each.) 

i 


Name 


Address. 
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SHORTHORNS 
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SHORTHORNS, 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
all-round  breed!  Produce  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Get  the  facts  —  FREE!  Or  read  Milking 
Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  six  months  60£,  one  year  $1.0<X 

MUHINS  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY,  Oept.Rn-s.7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago.  III. 


c 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


] 


CATTLE 

200  Fresh  and  Close  Springers.  100  Heifers. 
Mixed  Breeds.  HORSES  —  Fine  Teams. 
Saddle  Horses.  Seconds. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc. 

HOBART  EST.  1845  NEW  YORK 


[ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
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GUERNSEYS 

- -  --  -  - 


YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  Cathedral  Bill  Rilma  whose  dam 
produced  16,881.5  M.,  863.6  F..  Cl.  F. 
All  from  tested  high  producing  dams. 

GREEN  TREE  FARMS 

Town  Line  -  New  York 


1ARBELL 
GUERNSEY 
FARMS 
Smithville 
Fiats,  N.  Y. 


FOR  YOUR  NEXT  SIRE  why  not 

consider  a  young  Bull  from  great  pro¬ 
duction  families  —  closely  related  to 
Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  1013.3 
lbs.  fat,  Junior  3-year-old  and  Tar- 
bell  Farms  Boyal  Lenda  1109.0  lbs. 
fat.  Junior  4-year-old.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  on  request.  Herd  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited,  Negative. 


Beaverbrook  Radiant  Star’s 

first  six  daughters  with  first  calves  averaged — 13472.6 
lbs.  M — 609.7  lbs.  BF.  We  offer  three  sons  of  Star’s 
out  of  dams  averaging  14344.8  lbs.  M — 769.0  lbs.  BF. 
If  you  want  a  future  sire  backed  by  PRODUCTION, 
TYPE,  QUALITY  and  LONGEVITY,  write  for 
particulars — Accredited  Herd. 

BEAVERBROOK  FARM  MILL  NECK,  L.  I. 


Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers.  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr. _  Tel.  Danvers  1 01 


GI1FRNSFY  Rill!  your  Prife.  see  advertisement 
bULAROLI  DULL  Dec.  26  Farm  Section,  New 

York  Tribune,  A.  M.  Jordan,  Pinelawn,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


FOR  SALE:  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

and  heifers.  Also  two  registered  herd  bulls  and  sev¬ 
eral  bull  calves,  Howard  G.  Davis,  Branchport,  N.  Y. 


Paul  Whiteman’s 

Walking  Horse  Farm 

ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


Offers 

Exceptional  Opportunity 

TO  START  AN 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HERD 

(The  easy  to  raise  cattle  crop) 

For  Sale 

2 —  excellent  young  herd  bulls  ready  for 
service.  SONS  OF  OUR  FAMOUS 
HERD  BULL,  BANDOLIER  OF 
ANOKA  13TH. 

12 — fine  cows.  All  proven  breeders  and 
good  mothers.  All  bred  to  Bandolier 
of  Anoka  13th. 

3 —  dandy  young  open  heifers. 

The  lack  of  barn  space  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  purchase  at 
special  low  prices  these  animals 
whose  blood  lines  are  the  finest 
money  can  buy. 

EXTRA  EXTRA  EXTRA 

26 — Purebred  Registered  Hampshire  Gilts. 
Bred  to  our  champion  Roller  Boar. 
Due  to  farrow  late  February. 

PRICE — No  reasonable  offer  refused. 


Reg.  Aberdeen-Angus 

Heifer  and  Bull  Calves  For  Sale. 
Also  a  few  bred  grade  heifers  of 
Briarcliff  foundation  stock. 

MAHRAPO  FARMS 

Mahwak,  New  Jersey 


ANGUS  STEERS  20  MONTHS 

Bred  Sows— Registered  Tamworths— Meat  type— To 
farrow  in  Spring.  Young  Pigs— Msat  type— 
2  to  4  months  old.  Double  Inoculated.  F.  B.  Flahive, 
Brookfield  Center,  Conn.,  Phone  Danbury  994-2. 

Reg.  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

We  still  have  a  few  yearlings  and  bred  heifers  from  our 

WAR.nI  FARMS  Sal!-  A1-S°  3NEWra PALTZ,  *81  .^V. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
_ Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. _ 

Wanted  9ne  or  serviceable  registered  Aberdeen- 
TT  olllCU  Angus  bulls.  Best  blood  strains.  Must  be 
reasonable.  West  Acres  Farms,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Outstanding  Reg.  Aberdeen-Angus 
ROCKHILLS  FARM  DUNDEE.  N.  Y  TEL.  3163 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  1,  1944 


Milk  Prices  for  November 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  November,  1943,  are 
as  follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  ..$4.05  $0.0861 

Shawangunk  Co-op.  . . .  3.94  .0837 

Brescia  Milk  Co.  Inc. . .  3.925  .0835 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Producers  3.66  .0778 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op. . . .  3.65  .0776 

Four  Co.  Creameries...  3.64  .0774 

Bovina  Center  Co-op...  3.63  .0772 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc.  3.61  .0768 

Hock  Royal  Co-op.  Inc.  3.58  .0761 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.58  .0761 

Grandview  Dairies  _  3.58  .0761 

Fly  Creek  Co-op.  Inc. . .  3.58  .0761 

Sheffield  Producers  _  3.57  .0759 

Dairymen’s  League  _  3.46  .0736 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight, 
bonuses,  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 

The  Market  Administrator’s  price  for 
November,  1943,  was  $3.58. 


Turkey  Price  Ceilings 

I  must  protest  against  the  unfair 
ceiling  prices  that  have  been  placed  on 
turkeys;  by  that  I  mean,  for  turkeys 
raised  on  wire  and  fed  the  best  possible 
mash  one  can  buy. 

Our  turkeys  are  perfection  when  they 
are  dressed  and  we  have  always  re¬ 
ceived  10  cents  per  lb.  more  than  tur¬ 
keys  brought  from  the  West  and  those 
raised  in  Vermont  on  range. 

This  year  the  OPA  says  a  turkey  is 
a  turkey  and  anyone  charging  more 
than  53  cents  per  lb.  is  a  chiseler.  They 
also  urge  anyone  paying  more  to  report 
the  grower  and  receive  $50  as  a  re¬ 
ward. 

Last  year  feed  cost  $1.00  less  than 
this  year  and  it  was  good  feed.  We 
sold  our  turkeys  then  at  50-55  cents  and 
no  one  thought  we  chiseled,  as  they 
were  super  grade.  This  year  we  have 
worked  harder  but  we  won’t  get  our 
labor  costs  out.  We  pay  50  cents  per 
bird  for  picking  and  that  does  not  in¬ 
clude  drawing.  M.  M.  P. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  $3.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card  .  4.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 

The  Book  of  the  Pigeon, 

Carl  A.  Naether  .  3.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  23, 
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REFINED  MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wishes 
temporary  position  in  small  family;  copk- 
housekeeper,  care  of  a  child.  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
References.  MRS.  H.  WEADT,  R.  F.  D., 
Cape  May  Court  House,  N.  J. 

WORKING  FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  16 
years  experience  purebred  livestock  and 
modern  farming.  Angus  cattle  and  Hampshire 
hogs  preferred.  Married;  available  now. 
ADVERTISER  6791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YEARS  OF  experience  in  office  work,  in¬ 
cluding  bookkeeping,  farm  and  country 
estate  management.  Handy  with  tools,  single, 
past  draft  age,  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  Can  do 
own  cooking  when  necessary.  Pleasant  home 
more  important  than  large  salary.  What  have 
you?  ADVERTISER  6817,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Work  by  accurate  woman.  Chick 
sexor;  near  Greater  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  where  honest,  reliable. 

sober  widower,  with  some  farm  experi¬ 
ence,  exceedingly  handy  with  tools,  can 
work  and  keep  his  three  children,  2  boys  and 
a  girl,  8,  10,  13,  together.  JOHN  MUSSO, 
518  51st  St.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  MANAGER — Married  man,  high 
school  graduate,  age  30,  10  years  egg, 

broiler  experience;  references.  ADVERTISER 
6826,  care  Rur^_  New-Yorker. 

FARMER-CARETAKER— High  type;  good 
poultry  man.  Knowledge  livestock,  garden¬ 
ing.  Wide  background.  Owned  own  farm. 
Married,  1  child,  age  37,  Protestant;  good 
health;  draft  deferred.  ADVERTISER  6830. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Elderly,  with  many  years 
experience  brooding  and  handling  layers 
successfully  wants  position  on  modern 
chicken  farm.  Capable  taking  full  charge. 
Not  able  to  do  heavy  work.  Can  board  my¬ 
self.  ADVERTISER  6832,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE — Cook,  housekeeper,  garden,  re¬ 
pairs.  Private  family.  ADVERTISER  6837, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  FARM  manager  and  herdsman 
available-January.  I  am  not  a  wizard  but 
can  work  a  farm  properly  and  manage  herd 
profitably.  Modern  home  and  sensible  em¬ 
ployer  chief  requisite.  Dependable  Protestant 
American.  References  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6838,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


(  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 

150  ACRES — Lovely  9-room  modem  house, 
basement  barn  for  30,  silo,  6-can  electric 
cooler,  50  apple  trees,  tractor-worked  fields. 
Only  15  miles  to  City  of  Binghamton.  On 
macadam.  Sacrified  at  $6,500  account  of 
death.  DARWIN  CRAIG,  Attorney,  Afton, 
N.  Y. 


60  ACRES,  LARGE  barn,  small  house;  elec¬ 
tric,  brook.  $6,500.  %  cash.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


500  ACRES  —  Good  buildings,  3  houses,  4 
large  barns,  three  hundred  sheep,  3  horses, 
1  cow,  and  tools  to  work  said  farm.  $12,000 
with  terms  to  suit  the  buyer.  LYMAN  S. 
DISBROW,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

FARM — For  sale.  Central  New  York  dairy 
farm,  approximately  250  acres,  excellent 
soil,  adapted  to  alfalfa,  corn,  grain;  fine 
spring  water;  buckets,  pens,  silo,  milk 
cooler,  good  10- room  house,  electricity, 
paved  road,  %  mile  from  village;  good  milk 
market.  MRS.  ELGIN  D.  WALRATH,  phone 
3371,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  DAIRY  farm,  186  acres,  75  acres 
river  flats;  near  village,  railroad,  school; 
Grade  A.  Dairy  bam,  stanchions  for  38  head, 
milk  house,  silo,  poultry  house,  10-room 
house,  improvements;  35  cattle,  2  horses, 
tractor,  electric  milk  cooler,  electric  milking 
machine  and  all  crops.  $12,000.  Purebred 
stock  farm,  238  acres  level;  fine  set  of  build¬ 
ings,  75  purebred  cattle,  4  horses,  tractor; 
all  farm  machinery.  $40,000.  Many  others. 
C.  D.  Wagar,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.,  sales¬ 
man  for  SQUARE  DEAL  FARM  AGENCY. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  farm  of  208 
acres  with  one  mile  of  never  failing  trout 
stream  and  site  for  8-acre  lake.  16  miles 
from  Stroudsburg  and  104  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Excellent  stock,  grain,  potato 
or  dairy  farm.  170  acres  being  farmed.  Old 
Colonial  stone  house  of  5  rooms  and  good 
frame  house  of  8  rooms.  Bank  barn  34x70 
feet.  Outbuildings.  On  State  highway.  Elec¬ 
tricity.  2  wells  and  spring.  Very  low  taxes. 
Price  $12,000.  Owner  will  divide.  Write  for 
farm  catalog.  DALE  H.  LEARN,  Realtor, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  STORE,  hotel,  dance  hall,  bar. 

in  thriving  village.  Last  year  $38,000  gross. 
Price  $30,000.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


TO  LEASE  —  100-acre  fertile  dairy  farm, 
double  dwelling,  all  improvements,  stock 
barns,  hennery,  garage,  machine  shed,  20 
grade  Holsteins,  2  horses,  pigs,  poultry,  crops, 
machinery.  Ideal  home  with  a  continuous 
income.  $16,000.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 

$280  OFFERED  for  deed  to  7  fertile  acres 
bordering  sizable  stream  or  lake  central 
New  York,  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire. 
SUITE  IB,  173  East  74th  St.,  New  York  21. 

MODERN  DAIRY  farm.  132  level,  cultivated 
acres;  medium  loam,  pastures,  woods, 
clover.  Jamesway-equipped  110-ft.  barn.  Fine 
house,  10  rooms,  2  baths,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  hot  and  cold  water,  furnace,  stone 
cellar,  garage,  granary,  hennery,  pig  pen, 
work  shop,  etc.  All  paved  road,  school  bus, 
10  miles  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  County. 
Price  $8,500.  ADVERTISER  6684,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  factory  in  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.  57,000  feet  floor  space.  Boiler  capac¬ 
ity  300  h.  p.;  Skinner  engine  350  h.  p.  Can 
sell  or  rent  half  or  all.  Write  for  informa¬ 
tion.  C.  T.  BARKER,  1069  N.  Main  St., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  a  farm  in  up- 
state  New  York,  5  corner  lots  at  Venetian 
Shores,  Long  Island,  2  blocks  from  bathing 
and  boating.  ADVERTISER  6672,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 100-acre  equipped  farm  near 
Forestville,  N.  Y.,  33  miles  south  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  Good  buildings,  13  years  old;  gambrel 
roof  barn  about  34x60,  silo,  1,000  hen  house, 
brooder  houses.  House,  6  rooms  first  floor; 
upstairs  not  finished.  Furnace,  electricity,* 
water  system.  Fertile  soil,  lies  nice.  Paved 
road,  adjoining  golf  course.  12  cows,  team, 
tools,  crops.  Excellent  tomato  and  fruit 
land.  Stable  for  25  head.  A  bargain  for  $6,500. 
$2,000  down,  balance  easy.  G.  A.  WINCH 
Sherman  Road,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 


169  ACRES — One  of  the  best  farms  offered 

this  year.  Splendid  location,  State  high¬ 
way,  at  edge  of  live  town.  About  90  acres 
of  wonderful  flat  land  for  cash  crops.  Lovely 
modern  house,  spacious  lawn,  big  trees- 
modern  50-cow  barn,  big  tile  silo,  chicken 
house  for  1,000.  Include  new  tractor  for 
$17,500;  J/2  down.  DARWIN  CRAIG,  Attorney, 
Afton,  N.  Y. 


2  OR  3  ACRES  of  land;  road  frontage;  40  to 

80  miles  from  New  York.  Reasonable  price. 
ADVERTISER  6773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS — All  types.  Some  good  income  dairy 

and  poultry  farms.  List  free.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Farm,  100-200  acres  in  Eastern 

Pennsylvania.  Fertile,  stone  free  soil, 
ample  water  to  all  buildings;  modernized 
house,  central  heating,  electricity,  good 
school,  priced  to  sell.  Full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  preferably  option  to 

.  buy,  farm  about  10  acres;  equipment;  with¬ 
in  100  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
6784,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  lease,  large  farm.  ADVER¬ 

TISER  6785,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FORTY-TWO-ACRE  farm.  Southern  N.  J., 

near  County  Seat.  All  conveniences;  farm 
buildings;  six  thousand.  Cash.  W.  A. 
DICKINSON,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


370  ACRES,  140  acres  tillable,  brook  running 
through  farm;  new  Grade  A  dairy  barn, 
new  house  with  8  rooms,  all  improvements; 
tenant  house,  60  cattle,  4  horses,  electric 
milking  machine,  electric  milk  cooler,  trac¬ 
tor  and  all  farm  machinery.  $17,500.  Cash, 
$5,000.  C.  D.  Wagar,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y., 
salesman  for  SQUARE  DEAL  FARM 
AGENCY,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 9-acre  truck  and  poultry  farm 
in  Maryland.  Just  painted.  Price  $3,400. 
WILLIAM  DE  GROFT,  R.  D.  1,  Littlestown, 
Pa. 

209-ACRE  FARM,  30  head  of  stock,  3  horses, 
chickens,  pigs,  farm  machinery,  fodder, 
100  M  lumber,  school  bus,  rural  delivery, 
electricity,  large  house  with  improvements, 
high  elevation.  Price  $8,500;  $3,000  down. 
DIMORIER,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 


ASTONISHING  FARM  offer.  19  head  stock, 
team,  new  $300  milking  machine,  2  pigs, 
20  hens,  farm  machinery,  good  7-room  house, 
2  barns,  poultry  house,  125  acres;  95  acres 
level,  tillable;  2  miles  from  R.  R.  town; 
electric  lights;  shows  fine  income.  $5,500, 
$2,500  cash.  65-Cow  farm,  278  acres,  5 
horses,  7  pigs,  tractor,  milking  machine,  7- 
room  house,  electric,  80-ft.  barn,  65  head 
stock.  $17,000.  $9,000  cash.  NATIONAL 

REALTY  SALES  SYSTEM,  241  Main  St., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  Phone  1994-J.  G.  L.  Packer, 
Broker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres,  fruit,  poultry,  truck 
farm,  7-room  house,  all  out-buildings. 
ADVERTISER  6786,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gas  station- repair  shop,  6-room 
house,  acre  of  land;  on  main  highway  or 
small  town.  Not  more  than  $6,000.  WILLIAM 
GRUNINGER,  1991  Bronxdale  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Chicken  farm,  capacity  1,500; 

radius  60  miles  New  York.  Good  house. 
ADVERTISER  6804,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SCENIC,  BROOK  watered  farm,  fully 
equipped.  29  head  Holsteins,  225  acres 
good  land,  2-story  Cornell  hen  house;  pedi¬ 
greed  layers;  good  buildings;  good  income. 
Price  $24,000.  Write  ADVERTISER  6802,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — ;3-acre  chicken  farm  30  miles 
from  Jamaica,  on  Jericho  Turnpike.  Five 
thousand  square  feet  of  chicken  housing. 
New  modern  bungalow,  gas,  water  and 
electricity.  One  hundred  fifty  foot  road 
frontage.  Information  CARL  PETERS,  R.D.  4, 
Jericho  Turnpike,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

FOR  SALE — 94-foot  chicken  coop,  $400.  Can 
be  moved.  6-room  house,  $6,000.  J.  SMIT. 
P.  O.  Box  61,  Selden,  L.  I. 

DAIRY  FARM — $27,000  will  buy  300-acre 

dairy  farm  100  miles  from  New  York;  high 
state  cultivation.  3  houses,  nice  condition, 
large  barns,  all  improvements.  Buildings  in¬ 
sured  $27,000.  80  head  Holsteins,  exceptionally 
nice  dairy.  Up-to-date  farm  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  Cattle  and  farm  machinery  if 
wanted  $16,000.  Terms.  Farm  shows  nice  net 
profit  for  past  7  years.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6800,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


32-ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  basement 
barn,  concrete  stable,  10  ties,  silo,  milk 
house,  7  room  house,  macadam  highway; 
centrally  located.  $2,800.  $1,000  cash 

NATIONAL  REALTY  SALES  SYSTEM,  241 
Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  stocked  and 
equipped  dairy  and  poultry  farm  with  Vz 
mile  trout  stream.  9  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg.  88  miles  from  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Ill  acres  almost  perfectly  level 
land.  9-room  house  with  hot  water  heat, 
bath,  electric.  Large  modern  dairy  barn.  5 
poultry  houses.  22  head  of  cattle.  700  laying 
hens.  Nearly  new  tractor  and  all  farming 
equipment.  Farm  is  on  a  state  road,  Vz  mile 
from  stores,  post  office,  school,  church. 
Annual  taxes  only  $52.  Price  stocked  and 
equipped  is  $13,500.  Write  for  catalog  of 
Penna.  farms  for  sale.  DALE  H.  LEARN, 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Going  dairy  or  fruit  farm  with 
tenant  house.  Must  have  private  or  border 
lake,  or  large  stream.  Kindly  send  full  de¬ 
tails  and  price.  Will  pay  all  cash.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6813,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  50  acres  or  more,  part 
woodland,  good  house,  improvements,  near 
school.  In  Pike  County,  Pa.  or  New  Jersey. 
LEON  WILCZEWSKI,  88  Essex  St.,  Jersey 


FARM  OR  acreage  wanted,  within  75  miles 

from  New  York  City.  EDWARD  ROBBINS, 
36  East  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  COUPLE  desire  3-room,  un¬ 
furnished,  modern  apartment;  February  1 
occupancy  or  later,  in  Linden  or  Elizabeth, 
N.J.  Adjacent  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Station. 
ADVERTISER  6825,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 25-acre  farm,  good  buildings; 

hard  road.  $1,500.  Terms.  GUS  WIELAND, 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  wooded  land,  build- 

mgs,  brooks,  drilled  well,  $2,000.  Cash  $250, 
balance  monthly.  WALTER  HUNT,  134-43 
175th  St.,  Springfield  Gardens,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  productive  farm,  with  some 
conveniences,  along  hard  road.  State  full 
particulars,  location  and  price.  ALBERT 
KIESSLING,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

WANTED— To  rent  or  buy,  small  poultry 
farm  in  Central  Jersey.  Full  particulars. 
E.  NORMAND,  3038  Hull  Ave.,  Bronx,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED— Farm  for  50  cattle  and  large  hen 
house,  with  stock  and  tools.  Living  quarters 
and  caretaker’s  home  must  be  in  1-A  con¬ 
dition.  Location,  radius  of  75  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Have  small  estate  with 
barn,  hen  house  and  living  quarters  with 
all  improvements.  Will  consider  trade,  sale 
or  exchange  with  extra  cash  for  dairy  farm. 
ROBBINS  FARM,  Hauppauge,  L.  I. 

FOR  SALE— Prosperous  grain  and  feed  busi¬ 
ness  in  Central  Connecticut.  Rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  family  with  growing  sons  willing 
and  able  to  work.  No  brokers.  No  install¬ 
ments.  Forecast  rosy  —  investigate.  THE 
LADEN  BROS.  CO.,  INC.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Est.  1894. 


WANTED — To  rent,  with  purchase  privilege, 
land  suitable  for  fruit,  poultry,  stock, 
crops.  “No  war  inflation  prices.”  Must  be 
reasonable;  full  information.  Abandoned  or 
run-down  place  acceptable;  any  location. 
ADVERTISER  6829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 70  acres  black  dirt,  3  houses, 

barn;  ready  to  plant  onions,  celery,  let¬ 
tuce.  $14,000.  Half  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 

I  HAVE  a  splendid  205-acre  dairy  farm  in 
fine  running  condition,  stanchions  for  50 
head,  wonderful  soil.  It  is  now  idle.  Will 
consider  any  offer,  either  to  rent  it  or  work 
on  shares  with  operator  using  own  stock. 
Located  40  miles  southwest  of,  Albany,  N.  Y 
What’s  your  proposition?  *  ADVERTISER 
6833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — One  of  the  most  desirable  farms 
ever  offered  in  Schoharie  County,  N  Y. 
It  consists  of  an  11-room  Colonial  frame 
house,  running  water,  electricity,  screens; 
overlooking  a  gorgeous  valley.  205  acres  in 
fertile  alfalfa  soil.  Barns  with  stanchions 
for  50  head,  chicken  house,  2  silos,  milk 
house,  other  buildings  in  good  repair.  Private 
pond.  Without  equipment  $10,500;  with 
equipment,  including  modern  Ford  rubber- 
tired  tractor  and  its  attachments,  cooler  and 
other  miscellaneous  items,  $15,500:  part  cash. 
This  is  really  an  unusual  opportunity. 
ADVERTISER  6834,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TREE  RIPENED  oranges,  grapefruits,  $2.00 
bushel.  Express  collect.  Check  with  order. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  A.  SHAW,  1012  15th 
Street,  Bradenton,  Florida. 

PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers.  Roast 
them  yourself,  10  pounds  $2;  25  pounds  $4; 
100  pounds  $12.  Prompt  shipments.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

BEST  QUALITY  Indian  River  grapefruit. 

Per  bushel,  express  prepaid.  Standard 
(seeded)  $3.25;  Marsh  (seedless)  $3.75. 
SCHUYLER  JACKSON,  Wabasso,  Fla. 

DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  (not  rationed) 
.digests  easier.  Also  mildly  laxative.  Pound 
$1.25;  3  pounds,  $3.50  postpaid.  TWIN  PINE 
GOAT  FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

9-12  LARGE  AVOCADOS,  $3  prepaid.  DAVID 
MERRITT,  Rt.  1,  Homestead,  Florida. 


QUINCE  JAM  wanted  for  invalid.  State  low¬ 
est  price  for  six  glasses  and  size.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  postpaid 
to  3rd  zone,  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.80.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40  barrels  of  cider  made  from 
Golden  Delicious  apples.  J.  H.  ELDER, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Fine  quality  Fall-Flower  or  Clover. 

From  our  own  apiaries  in  Northern  New 
York.  1  5-lb.  jar  $1.25;  6  5-lb.  jars  $6.66.  Ex¬ 
press  not  prepaid.  OSWEGATCHIE  RIVER 
APIARIES,  Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges,  tangerines, 
grapefruit;  straight  or  mixed,  $2.35  half¬ 
bushel  prepaid  except  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont  10c  extra.  Too  busy  now  to 
quote  new  customers  by  bushel.  JAMES 
KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey.  Buckwheat,  5  lbs. 

postpaid  $1.30,  or  6  5-lb.  jars  by  express 
not  prepaid,  $6.60.  Clover  only,  2  pails  to  a 
customer.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage,  farm  made,  3  lbs.  $1.35 
postpaid.  Ration  points  required.  RAY 
MEYERS,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey,  5  lbs. 

$1.65;  10  lbs.  $3  prepaid.  H.  J.  AVERY, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

WILD  FLOWER  honey.  Excellent  flavor.  5 
lbs.  $1.65  postpaid.  MOORLAND  APIARIES, 
Attleboro,  Mass. 

LARGE  CALIFORNIA  English  walnut  halves 
and  shelled  almonds,  $1.60  lb.,  2  lbs.  $3.15, 
5  lbs.  $7.50  postage  paid.  R.  L.  HARMAN, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 

EXTRA  SELECTED,  hand  picked  black 
walnut  and  shellbark  meats  and  Schley 
pecan  halves,  $1.60  lb.;  2  lbs.  $3.15;  5  lbs. 
$7.50.  R.  U  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

Miscellan  eous_ I 

WANTED — Combine — McCormick -Deering  6- 
foot  with  motor  preferred.  Pick-up  baler — 
Case  preferred.  New  Idea  manure  spreader 
for  tractor — on  rubber  if  possible.  2-row 
potato  digger.  Corn  planter  for  tractor.  12- 
foot  weeder-mulcher  —  McCormick-Deering 
preferred.  Give  complete  description  and 
price  asked.  Write  Post  Office  Box  838, 
Reading,  Pa. 

- — - 4 

WANTED  —  Alfalfa.  Mixed  hay.  Straw. 
STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  John  Deere  or  other  manure 
loader,  in  good  condition.  State  price. 
A.  H.  VOLLBRACHT,  Harrison  Ave.,  Haup¬ 
pauge  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Gravely  tractor  with  sickle  bar 
mower.  B.  D.  FINCKE,  446  East  Fordham 
Road,  New  York  City. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  14-can  milk  cooler 
for  sale,  slightly  used.  HEISS  &  SONS 
DAIRY,  Dewey  Ave.,  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 

POWER  PLANT— 1  new  1500-watt  110  V  DC 
fully  automatic  Koehler  lighting  plant,  no 
priority  required.  $595.  THOMAS  OAKES. 
R.  D.  2,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED— To  buy,  used  sap  buckets.  BENJ. 
HARRIS,  Ohiopyle,  Pa. 

CORN  SHELLER  wanted.  J.  O.  STEWART, 
809  Eastern .  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — DeLaval  separator,  in  good 
condition.  Write  TALCOTT  FARMS,  12 
East  64th  St.,  New  York  21. 

WANTED — Alfalfa  or  mixed  clover  hay  in 
carload  or  truck  lots.  P.  O.  BOX  238, 
Matawan,-  N.  J. 

BLIZZARD  ENSILAGE  cutter  complete. 

Small  Hammer  Mill.  %,  3  and  5  H.  P. 
“  m°tors'  WILLIAM  REINHARDT 

AND  SON,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Milk  bottler  for  3  bottles  and 

capper.  Good  condition.  $25.  Cost  $60. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Tractor.  Shaw  Du-all  4  H  P 

on  rubber,  tires  7.50x18,  attachments,  plow, 
cultivator,  harrow  and  complete  cord  wood 
outfit.  Also  air  circulating  house  heater. 
45x26  inches,  mahogany  finish,  burns  No.  I 
fuel  oil  or  kerosene.  WM.  WHITTON  5 
Ormond  PL,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
2-8087. 

FOR  SALE— Would  like  to  sell  a  portable 

“Jay  Bee”  Grist  Mill  “as  is”  outside  of 
my  locality.  JOHNSON  FARM  SERVICE. 
123  South  St.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

WANTED — Second-hand  silo.  Vicinity  Mid- 

dletown,  N.  Y.  State  condition,  size,  ma¬ 
terial,  price.  ADVERTISER  6810,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Rag  carpet,  state,  predominant 

color,  condition,  price,  available  varda  ee 
ADVERTISER  6811,  care  Rural  New^Yorklr. 

FOR  SALE— Buck  sled,  like  new,  hand 

strong;  suitable  for  heavy  hauling. 
PEREY  W.  BUSH,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Cylinder  Kewanee  lighting 

plant,  140  volts>  3000  watts.  A-l  condition 
No  batteries.  D.  SEMER,  2438  East  23rd  St' 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Late  or  reasonably  late  model 

motor  cycle.  LLOYD  FISHER,  Schellsburg. 

I  AM  interested  in  purchasing  old  Brussells 

and  Ingrain  carpet  in  good  condition 
ADVERTISER  6835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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(every  time. 
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MORTON  SALT  CO.,  Chicago,  III 


mm  .Without  Waste 

TAKE  extra  precaution  this 
year  to  cure  without  waste. 
Make  certain  that  several  months 
from  now,  your  year’s  supply  of 
meat  won’t  be  unpalatable  because 
of  bone-taint,  souring  and  under¬ 
cured  or  over-cured  spots. 

Cured  to  Keep 

The  safe,  sure  way — and  the  easy  way 
—  to  cure  meat  that  keeps  from  season 
to  season  is  the  Morton  Way. 

Morton’s  Tender-Quick  makes  a  fast¬ 
acting  pickle  which  starts  the  cure  at 
the  bone  and  works  outwards.  Morton’s 
Sugar-Cure  rubbed  on  the  outside  strikes 
in,  curing  toward  the  center,  and  gives 
your  meat  a  delicious,  sweet -as -a- nut 
smoke  flavor  you’ll  thoroughly  enjoy. 

Uniform  BesuJts 

The  result  is  perfectly  cured  meat  that 
stays  good  from  season  to  season.  With 
no  other  method  can  you  get  the  same 
uniform  results,  the  same  positive  cure 
from  rind  to  bone,  in  so  little  time, 
with  so  little  effort.  For  uniformly 
flavored  sausage  all  the  time,  use 
Morton’s  Sausage  Seasoning. 

Cure  Meal  the  Safe,  Sure 

MORTON  WAY 

FIRST  .  .  . 

Dissolve  Morton'*  Ten¬ 
der-Quick  in  water  to 
make  a  rich,  fast-act¬ 
ing  curing  pickle,  and 
pump  this  pickle  into 
shoulders  and  hams 
along  the  bones.  This 
6tarts  the  cure  INSIDE 
—  prevents  bone-taint 
end  under-cured  spots. 

then  .  .  . 

Rub  with  Morton's  Sugar. 

Cure.  This  complete 
sugar-curing  salt  strikes 
in  from  the  OUTSIDE— 
gives  a  thorough  cure 
and  rich  wood-smoke 
flavor.  Morton's  Tender- 
Quick  and  Sugar-Cure, 
used  together,  give  re¬ 
sults  you  can  get  in  bo 
other  way,  — 


Fines!  Home-Curing  Book 
ever  Published,  |A( 

over  100 pages..  foXaui 

More  than  200  pictures, 
charts,  diagrams  — 
complete  directions  on 
how  to  butcher  and 
cure.  No  other  book 
like  it!  Write  today  — 
send  10  cents  in  coin. 


FOR  DELICIOUS 
SAUSAGE 

Morton's  Sausage 
Seasoning  con¬ 
tains  salt,  pep¬ 
pers,  sage  and 
other  spices  — 
perfectly  blend¬ 
ed  and  ready  to 
use.  Just  mix  with 
the  meat  and 
grind.  No  mea¬ 
suring  or  guess¬ 
work  ...  the 
same  perfectly 


Wintering  Work  Horses  on 
the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
get  at  them.  The  silage  used  must  be 
fresh;  no  frozen  or  mouldy  silage  should 
ever  be  fed.  Horses  are  more  suscept¬ 
ible  to  stomach  and  intestinal  upsets 
than  other  kinds  of  livestock,  there¬ 
fore,  if  silage  is  fed,  they  should  be  ac¬ 
customed  to  it  gradually.  Feed  only  a 
couple  of  double  handfuls  at  the  start 
and  increase  this  daily  by  small 
amounts,  so  that  in  two  weeks,  about 
10  or  15  pounds  are  being  consumed. 
Some  farmers  start  with  small  amounts 
and  then  later  let  their  horses  eat  all 
they  care  to,  and  in  most  such  instances 
they  do  well.  However,  the  horses  will 
be  harder  and  in  better  shape  for  work 
next  Spring  if  only  about  15  pounds 
are  fed  daily  and  the  rest  of  the  ration 
consists  of  8  to  10  pounds  of  good 
quality  hay.  These  amounts  will  bring 
horses  weighing  about  1500  pounds 
through  the  Winter  in  good  condition. 
Another  roughage  combination  that  is 
economical  and  satisfactory  for  winter¬ 
ing  idle  horses  weighing  about  1500 
pounds,  is  15  pounds  of  corn  silage,  8 
pounds  of  straw  and  5  pounds  of  al¬ 
falfa  hay. 

Rations  At  Light  Work 

If  the  horses  are  being  used  around 
the  place  more  or  less  all  Winter  at 
light  work,  such  as  hauling  manure, 
they  will  then  need  small  amounts  of 
grain  in  order  to  keep  in  good  flesh. 
When  they  finish  the  Fall  work,  most 
horses  have  lost  considerable  weight 
and  are  comparatively  thin.  It  will 
require  some  extra  feed  to  put  them 
back  in  fair  flesh.  They  need  not  and 
should  not  be  made  hog  fat,  but  their 
ribs  should  be  well  covered.  When  you 
can  count  the  ribs  of  a  horse  it  is  time 
to  let  down  on  the  feed  bag  and  be¬ 
gin  to  fill  him  up. 

Because  it  is  usually  too  high  in  com¬ 
parative  price,  wheat  is  seldom  fed  to 
horses;  however,  I  have  encountered 
several  instances  where  farmers  were 
feeding  coarse  ground  wheat  up  to  one- 
third  or  more  of  the  grain  ration.  If 
it  forms  much  more  than  one -third  to 
one-half  of  the  grain  feed  for  horses, 
it  may  cause  digestive  disturbances.  It 
is  best  fed  with  a  bulky  grain  such  as 
oats.  Corn,  oats  and  barley  can  be 
used  to  replace  each  other  pound  for 
pound  in  the  grain  feed  according  to 
their  price  and  availability. 

Some  daily  rations  that  are  suitable 
for  feeding  this  Winter  to  a  horse  at 
light  work,  weighing  1200  pounds,  are 
shredded  corn  stalks  8  to  10  pounds, 
soybean,  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  8  pounds 
and  grain  5  pounds.  Another  ration 
that  some  farmers  have  found  to  be 
satisfactory  is  7  pounds  of  chopped 
straw  mixed  with  7  pounds  of  grain 
and  8  to  10  pounds  of  legume  hay. 

If  horses  are  kept  in  a  well  bedded, 
dry  shed  that  is  free  from  drafts,  and 
allowed  to  go  in  and  out  as  they  please, 
with  access  to  a  field  or  dry  lot,  they 
will  Winter  better  than  when  they  are 
closely  stabled. 


A  Soldier’s  Thoughts  on 
Thanksgiving  Evening 

Southwest  Pacific  Area 

Thanksgiving  Evening,  1943. 

As  I  sit  here  on  my  cot  musing  over 
a  shopworn  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
dreaming  of  a  yet  more  glorious 
America  than  when  I  was  bouncing 
around  in  the  North  Sea  prior  to  the 
Armistice  of  World  War  I,  I  drift  home 
to  that  “Land  of  Milk  and  Honey”  in 
central  New  Hampshire,  where  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  resume  a  normal  farm  life 
along  with  my  fine  Scotch  wife  who 
awaits  my  return. 

A  few  Brown  Swiss  cattle,  a  sugar 
orchard,  a  fireplace,  some  cereal  and 
cream,  some  beans  and  brown  bread, 
some  snow,  yes  home — that’s  it. 

It’s  all  waiting  for  me  except  the 
Brown  Swiss  cattle  and  I’ll  be  getting 
them  as  soon  as  I  return  home. 

Howard  Pease,  U.  S.  Navy. 


December  Earlville  Sale 

Ninety  consignors  from  eight  states 
and  Canada  furnished  214  pure  bred 
Holsteins  and  44  baby  calves  for  the 
162d  sale  in  the  Earlville  sale  pavilion 
on  December  1  and  2,  managed  by 
R.  Austin  Backus. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison,  Cornell  University, 
picked  66  head  of  very  choice  animals 
which  were  sold  in  the  preliminary  or 
first  day  Invitational  sale  for  $49,820, 
for  an  average  of  $755.  The  tops  for 
that  day  were  a  bull  from  Johnabell 
Farm,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  at  $3,600  and  a 
cow  from  R.  E.  Eddy,  Poultney,  Vt., 
at  $2,100.  Also  a  9-months-old  heifer 
from  Butterfly  farm,  Mexico,  N.  Y., 
sold  for  $2,100. 

The  grand  total  for  two  days  was  214 
animals  sold  for  $90,158,  a  general  aver¬ 
age  of  $422.  This  was  the  largest  sale 
ever  held  in  the  Earlville  sale^pavilion. 

j.  r.  p. 


Buy  war  saving  stamps  or  bonds 
as  often  as  you  can  and  bring 
Victory  nearer. 
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J  U  N  E 

^  JANUARY 


HARDER 


*  1  H  0  M  E  FREEZER! 

Remember  how  delicious  those 
first  fresh  peas  .  .  .  and  those 
first  ripe  strawberries  tasted  last 
June?  With  a  HARDER  Home 
Freezer  you’ll  be  able  to  enjoy 
these  delicacies  any  month  in  the 
year.  Home-grown  fruits  and 
vegetables  .  .  .  and  home-grown 
meat  can  be  frozen  to  retain  their 
fine  flavor  and  goodness  .  .  .  and 
stored  for  many  months. 

Nothing  need  go  to  waste 
when  you  have  a  HARDER 
Home  Freezer.  Meal  planning  will 
be  easier  and  food  costs  cut  sub¬ 
stantially.  June  or  January  you 
will  be  able  to  have  the  same 
tempting  variety  of  fresh  foods. 

Just  as  soon  as  we  finish  our 
war  contracts  and  materials  are 
released  for  home  freezer  manu¬ 
facture,  you  will  be  able  to  have 
a  HARDER  in  your  home. 

In  (be  meantime  write  for  _ 

this  48-page  illustrated  booklet  -  ^ 

which  describes  home  freezing 
in  detail.  Just  drop  a  card  to 

2R  1 

W 


HARDER  Refrigerator  Corporation 

A  Good  Name  Since  18  59 

.  (OBlESKIll,  NEW  YORK 


*  *  BUY  WAR  BONDS  -  SPEED  VICTORY  *  * 


Plan  now 
for  yonr  Victory 
r6arden;our  Country 
needs  22,000,000— all 
rthe  Vegetables  you  can 
,  '  grow!  Write  at  once  for  | 

1944  BurpeeCatalog  with  new  __ 

Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  natural  col¬ 
or-then  order  early,  avoid  the  rush.  The  leading 
American  Seed  Catalog— describes  best  vegetables 
to  make  your  garden  produce  the  most  food:  also 
flowers  to  make  it  colorful.  Send 
ostcard,  or  the  coupon 
below,  right  awayl 

_  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co2 
jj  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  or  Clinton,  Iowa 

•  □  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  free. 


I  Name- 


Address- 


CHAW  nndPtppy-Pn!" 

garden  tractors 


1  to  9  H.  P.  Circulars  on  request.  War  limit* 
production  .  .  We  supply  repairs  for  all  SHAW  tractor* 
sold  in  our  40  years  in  business. 

BUILD  YOUR  OWN  RIDING 
TRACT0R*“WAR  HORSE” 

using  old  auto  parts,  powered  by 

2  H.P.  or  larger  air-cooled  en¬ 
gine  ;  or  walking  type  Garden  < 

Tractor  %  to  3  H.P.  as  shown; 
or  convert  truck  or  auto  into 
Farm  Tractor.  Each  will  plow, 
cultivate.  Plans  for  building,  in 
one  day,  any  one  of  above,  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.00  (state  which 

wanted)  or  all  3  for  $2.00.  Money  Back  Guarantee! 
SHAW  MFG.  CO.,  4701  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kansas 
668F  North  4th  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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How  To  Raise  Rabbits  For 
Food  and  Fur 

By  Frank  G.  Ashbrook 

The  present  meat  shortage 
makes  this  instructive  book 
especially  helpful  for  those 
desiring  to  supplement  their 
meat  allowance  with  home 
raised  rabbits.  Their  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  are  also 
fully  discussed.  The  care, 
feeding,  housing  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  rabbits  from  both 
a  meat  and  fur  considera¬ 
tion  are  well  covered.  This 
cloth  covered  246-page  book 
is  also  suitably  illustrated. 

PRICE  $2.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents  add  1%  sales  tax) 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllfi 


DON'T  WASTE  ELECTRICITY 
just  because  it's  not  rationed 

THE  Niagara  Hudson  System  has  sufficient  electric 
generating  capacity  to  fill  all  the  foreseeable 
needs  of  its  customers  whether  they  be  large  industries 
or  small  hopies.  Some  of  this  electricity,  however,  is 
generated  from  coal  and  our  government  has  asked 
the  mining,  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  elec¬ 
tric  utility  industries  to  conserve  as  much  coal  as 
possible  and  to  conserve  transportation  as  well,  since 
both  the  mining  and  transportation  industries  are 
working  at  full  capacity  in  the  war  production 
program. 

By  eliminating  waste  in  our  use  of  electricity  we  will 
aid  in  conserving  coal  and  transportation.  However,  it 
would  be  foolish  to  curtail  the  use  of  electricity  in 
farm  operations  since  farm  production  is  a  vital  war 
industry.  “Uncle  Sam”  realizes  this  and  needs  all  the 
food  that  can  be  produced.  Where  electricity  is  defin¬ 
itely  contributing  to  the  war  effort  you  are  urged  to 
use  all  you  need — for  instance,  in  electric  brooding, 
poultry  house  lighting,  milking,  and  milk  cooling, 
and  all  similar  uses  of  electric  power  on  the  farm  for 
increasing  food  production. 

Letting  lights  burn  when  they  are  not  in  use  is  waste¬ 
ful.  Do  your  part  to  aid  the  electric  industry  in  its 
voluntary  conservation  program. 


RURAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


NIAGARA 


HUDSON 
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HERE'S  SOMETHING  YOU  OUGHT 
TO  GET,  NANCY.. .THE  FLEISCH MANN'S 
RECIPE  BOOK  REVISED  FOR  WARTIME 
GIVES  40  PAGES  OF  BAKING 
RECIPES.  AND  IMAGINE, 


For  your  free  copy  of  the  new  40-page 
Fleischmann’s  booklet  of  over  70  recipes 
for  breads,  rolls,  dessert  breads,  write 
to  Standard  Brands  Inc.,  Grand  Central 
Annex,  Box  477,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Slug 


Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation  —  Rad,  Wtilt«v 
Blue,  Pink.  Purple 

— alOc-Packetof  each, 
all  5  postpaid  for  10c, 
Send  dime  today  . 

w  .Jaiile’s  Seed  Book  FREE 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
,nd  flowers.  Have  a  garden— grow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


OLD  RUSTY 
L  PAILS. PANS 
^TROUGHS  etc 

W  FOR  AS  "f/ 
LITTLE  AS  lY 


Metal  is  vital  for  winning  the  war!  Don’t 
throw  away  old,  rusty  equipment.  At  trifling 
cost,  ACID-O  preserves  and  renews  rusty 
buckets  and  pails,  leaky  troughs,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  cribs,  brooder  houses,  etc. 

Just  brush  it  on  ...  as  easy  as  painting! 
ACID-O  seals  small  holes;  relines,  rustproof s, 
waterproofs,  and  acid-proofs  metal,  wood, 
tile,  concrete.  SAFE — non-inflammable-harm¬ 
less  to  livestock  and  poultry.  Get  ACID-O 
now,  at  your  hardware,  paint,  or  building 
supply  dealer,  or  order  by  coupon  below. 


DEALERS: 


Contact  your  jobber  or 
write  us  for  details. 


GEO.  B.  KLEE  COMPANY 
Dana  Avenue  1  quart  $1.50 
Cincinnati  7,  Obio  1  gallon  $3.85 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Pay  postman  plus  postage  or  en¬ 
close  money-order  or  check  and  we  will  send  postpaid. 

NAME  . 


This  Home-Mixed 


Syrup  Relieves 
Coughs  Quickly 

Needs  No  Cooking.  Saves  Money. 


The  surpriseof  your  life  is  waiting  for  you, 
in  your  own  kitchen,  when  it  comes  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  coughs  due  to  colds.  In  just  a  moment, 
you  can  mix  a  cough  syrup  that  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed — 
it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Or  you  'can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 
Then  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from 
any  druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle.  Add  your 
syrup,  and  you  have  a  full  pint  of  really  won¬ 
derful  cough  medicine.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a 
family  a  long  time,  and  children  love  it. 

This.  home  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough  in  a  way  that  means  business.  It  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  quickly  eases  soreness  and  difficult  breath¬ 
ing. 

Pinex  is  .  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  prompt  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  •  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


m 


RUBBER 

Easy  *o  fi*  cots,  bruises,  worn  spots  in  tires. 
SO-LO  also  mends  shoes,  raincoats,  boots—any* 
thing  of  rub* 

MEND  the  HOLE  for 


SPREADS  ON  like  butter  Dries 
tough  overnight  Flexible  Non- 
skid  Waterprool  Won  t  come 
oft —luorontttd 

A  tmumuE 
OO'LO  l  Ifc  STOVES 


I 


mms* 
Ue*oi 


p  use  666 

666  TABLETS.  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 


c 


IT  1  niTP  AH  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality  .'Free 
I  tt  K  IV  ^samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

A  iXlVllUmoney.  Bartlett  Tarn  Mills, Box  7,  Harmony, MB 


Street  . 

City  . 

State  . . R.N. 

My  dealer  Is  . . . 


THE  VICTORY  GARDEN 

A  NEW  and  different  list  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Prize  Winners  in  1943.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

Stern’s  Nurseries,  dept,  r  Geneva,  N.Y. 


The  leafless  birches  are  ashamed 
Of  wind  swept  branches  brown  and 
bare. 

The  maples  that  so  gayly  flamed 
Have  not  one  little  gaud  to  wear; 


Yet,  just  at  dawn,  the  North  Wind 
came 

And  listening,  I  heard  him  say: 
White  is  more  beautiful  than  flame 
I’m  sending  you  white  gowns  today. 
Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton. 


Looking  Ahead 

When  Victory  Gardeners  all  over  the 
country  “closed  the  books”  at  the  end 
of  the  season  and  recorded  their  suc¬ 
cesses  and  their  failures,  most  of  them 
resolved  to  “do  better  next  year.” 

This  first  month  of  the  year  is  a  good 
time  to  make  plans  for  next  season, 
based  on  the  knowledge  you  have 
gained  from  your  experience  in  1943. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  increase  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  this  and  cut  down  on  that? 
Should  the  garden  space  be  enlarged 
or  the  location  changed?  And  many 
other  questions  will  suggest  themselves 
which  can  be  settled  now,  with  the 
family  comfortably  seated  around  the 
table,  which  if  left  until  Spring  opens 
up  and  it’s  planting  time,  would  have 
to  be  decided  in  a  hurry  and  not  too 
thoughtfully.  The  seedsmen  are  urg¬ 
ing  early  selections  too,  as  in  many 
cases  their  stock  is  limited. 

It  was  announced  at  the  National 
Victory  Garden  Conference  in  Chicago 
that  42%  of  all  vegetables  grown  in 
1943  were  produced  by  Victory  Gar¬ 
dens.  Also,  more  than  half  the  vege¬ 
tables  available  to  civilians  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  Victory  Gardens.  c.  b.  w. 


Turnips  for  Calcium 

Dentists  say  “Include  more  calcium 
in  your  diet.”  Turnips  contain  calcium 
and  can  be  served  in  such  delicious 
varieties  that  they  may  appear  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  table  without  the 
family’s  becoming  tired  of  them.  Ours 
never  seem  to  get  enough. 

A  few  grains  of  sugar  added  to  the 
water  in  which  they  are  cooked  or  to 
the  seasoning,  gives  them  a  smoother 
flavor. 

Parsley  Turnip  Balls 

2  cups  turnip  balls,  3  tablespoons  but¬ 
ter,  4  drops  onion  juice,  4  tablespoons 
finely  chopped  parsley. 

Cook  turnip  balls  until  tender  in  boil¬ 
ing,  salted  water,  tQ  which  one-quarter 
teaspoon  of  sugar  has  been  added;  drain; 
melt  butter;  add  onion  juice  and  pars¬ 
ley.  Toss  hot  turnips  in. 

Turnips  With  Golden  Sauce 

2  cups  diced  turnips,  1%  tablespoons 
butter,  1  tablespoon  flour,  1  cup  cream 
and  turnip  water,  1  egg  yolk,  salt,  white 
pepper,  %  teaspoon  sugar. 

Add  sugar  to  boiling,  salted  water. 
Add  turnips.  Cook  until  tender;  drain. 
Add  enough  cream  to  liquid  to  make 
one  cup.  Blend  flour  and  butter.  Add 
liquid  gradually.  Cook  until  it  thickens, 
stirring  constantly.  Cook  over  hot 
water  10  minutes.  Add  beaten  egg 
yolk.  Cook  two  minutes.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt  and  white  pepper.  Pour 
over  hot  turnips. 

Turnips  With  Bacon 

2V2  cups  diced  turnips,  V2  teaspoon 
salt,  y8  teaspoon  sugar,  1  tablespoon 
butter,  lYz  tablespoon  flour,  1  cup  milk, 
bacon. 

Cover  turnips  with  boiling  water. 
Add  salt  and  sugar.  Cook  until  barely 
tender.  Make  a  cream  sauce  of  flour, 
butter  and  milk.  Season  to  taste.  Add 
turnips.  Turn  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish.  Cover  with  thin  slices  of  bacon. 
Place  under  broiler  or  in  oven  400  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  Cook  until  bacon  is 
done. 

Turnip  Souffle 

1  tablespoon  butter,  IV2  tablespoon 
flour,  y2  cup  milk,  salt,  pepper,  2  eggs, 
1  cup  mashed,  cooked  turnips. 

Make  a  white  sauce  of  butter,  flour 
and  milk.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Add  mashed  turnips  and  well- 
beaten  egg  yolks;  cool.  Fold  in  stiffly 
beaten  egg  whites.  Turn  into  buttered 
baking  dish;  bake  in  oven  350  degrees 
Fahrenheit  until  a  silver  knife  inserted 
in  center  comes  out  clean. 

Fried  Turnips 

Turnips,  butter,  salt,  pepper. 

Pare  and  slice  turnips.  Cook  in 
slightly  salted,  boiling  water  until 
barely  tender;  drain.  Brown  on  both 
sides  in  butter.  Season  to  taste  with 
salt  and  pepper.  m.  r. 


We  have  prepared  a  folder  on  “Uses 
of  Dried  Foods ”  based  on  recipes  from 
readers,  which  we  shall  be  glad,  to  send 
on  receipt  of  a  stamped  return  en¬ 
velope.  »  C.  B.  W. 


There  are  still  many  Handicrafter 
items  to  be  published,  but  due  to  the 
extreme  paper  shortage  which  limits 
our  space  to  a  minimum,  it’s  impossible 
to  include  them  in  each  issue,  c.  b.  w. 


Cabbage  Slaw 

Chop  cabbage  and  salt  as  you  would 
for  the  table.  Put  vinegar  sweetened 
to  taste  in  a  dish  and  let  come  to  a  boil. 
Pour  over  cabbage,  stir  up  well,  pack 
in  glass  jars  and  seal,  having  sufficient 
vinegar  to  cover  the  cabbage  well.  If 
pepper  is  desired,  add  when  you  go  to 
use.  Early  cabbage  may  be  used  this 
way.  This  is  ready  to  use  when  the 
jar  is  opened,  or  you  may  use  with  a  ^ 
dressing,  allowing  for  the  seasoning 
already  in  it.  mrs.  w.  h.  t. 


Make  It  Do 

That  suit  has  ragged  edges  on  the 
sleeves,  weak  spots  in  the  elbows,  with 
one  or  two  almost  threadbare  spots 
near  a  seam  and  there’s  no  matching 
yarn  to  be  had.  Don’t  despair!  Hunt 
for  the  deepest  seam  on  the  garment 
and  carefully  ravel  out  a  thread  or  two. 
It’s  no  trick  at  all  now  to  whip  these 
threads  over  the  ragged  edges  and 
weave  them  in  and  out  through  those 
weak  and  threadbare  spots.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  a  contrast.  Then  buy  a 
tiny  hank  of  contrasting  wool  (at  the 
dime  store)  and  whip  over  the  ragged 
edges  for  a  smart  new  accent  to  your 
costume  and  use  the  ravelings  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  weak  spots.  z.  n. 


From  a  Man’s  Suit 

Many  mothers  and  sisters  are  making 
good  looking  suits  for  themselves  from 
old  suits  of  the  men  in  the  family.  We 
have  an  excellent  pattern,  No.  9316, 
which  will  show  you  how.  Misses  sizes 
12-20— Order  by  number,  enclosing  16 
cents  in  coin. 


Be  Pretty,  Be  Practical 


4448 — Here’s  a  slip  that  fits  both  your  figure 
and  your  busy  life.  Sizes  12  to  20,  30  to  42, 
Size  16  requires  V/a  yards  39-inch  fabric. 
9361 — Make  hearts  trumps  when  you  stitch 
up  this  neat,  spirit-lifting  cotton  frock.  Sizes 
14  to  20,  32  to  42.  Size  16  requires  2 %  yards 
35-inch  fabric  and  %  yard  contrast. 

Price  of  each  pattern  is  16  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales  tax 
on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  1,  N.  Y. 
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AUTOMATIC  HEN  WATERER 


Maintaing  constant  supply  of 
fresh  water  before  birds  at  all 
times.  Keeps  floor  dry  and  sani¬ 
tary.  Rugged  construction.  Com¬ 
plete  with  float  valve  and  stand. 

Price,  $4.69.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad.  Send  check  or  money  1 
order.  We  will  ship  express 
collect. 

MACY'S  • 

World's  Largest  Store 
Dept.  F.  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
males  with  records  from 
200  and  up.  Bred  for 
heavy  production,  livabil¬ 
ity  and  body  size. 

MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 

for  egg  farmers.  Wing _ 

feather  sexed,  98%  sex  guarantee.  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers, 
fast  growth  for  excellent  meat.  Postcard 
brings  34th  Annual  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
(ll.  S.  Ce'itifjiacL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

You'll  get  more  eggs  per  j 
hen  from  the  Wayne  U.  S. 

R.O.P.  Strain  Big  Type  Leg-  1 
horns.  Straight  line  bred  for 
over  26  years.  All  Matings 
sired  by  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males.  One  of  Ohio’s 
oldest  R.O.P.  Breeders. 

Remember — the  demand  for  eggs  in  *44 
will  be  greater  than  ever.  Why  not  raise 
Wayne  Leghorns  and  get  more  production. 
Postcard  brings  free  catalog  and  prices. 
Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Box  108,  Wooster,  Ohio 


^  CLEAR  SPRING  CHiCPi 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 

_  1944  Cat.  Free.  " 

Special  Mated  Large  Type  _  „ 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  11.50 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00 

Barred  &  White  Books  . J4.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  .  J6-00 

N  H  Beds  .  16.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $12.50-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex  guar.  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 

F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  Hnsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  10* 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns...  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  14.00  10.00 

Prom  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WAVNE 

•i*  j 


Non-Sexed.  Pits. 

Ckls 

Per  100 

Per  100 

Per  100 

$22.50 

$5.00 

3.  11.50 

20.50 

5.00 

..  14.00 

24.00 

6.00 

18.00 

14.00 

20.00 

14.00 

20.00 

14.00 

Bred  Especially  Pullorum  Clean 

for  Production  X.I'lVF  Chicks  with  Pedi- 
Profits  greed  Ancestry  f 

Feed  only  the  BEST  this  year.  Feed  stock  that’s 
BRED  to  insure  better  livability  and  production. 
With  Nathan  Chicks,  even  smaller  flocks  give 
excellent  profits.  80-day  livability  guarantee. 
Chicks,  Hatching  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  Nathan 
Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y,  M 


U 


Mason 


flSON  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Progeny  tested 
for  years.  Our  own  eggs.  Pullorum 
tested  breeders.  Rigid  culling  retains 
only  top-notch  quality — consistent  high 
producers — large  eggs — best  livability. 
N.J.-TJ.S.  R.O.P.  trapnest  supervision. 
New  Hampshires  —  Finest  quality  —  for 
broilers,  eggs  or  meat.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  (98%  accuracy).  Free  Folder, 
oultry  Farm  Box  506  Milltown,  N.  J. 
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a  It’s  the  Breedin’ 
^  You’re  Needin’ 

Maine-Pullorum  Passed  chicks.  Here  you  get 
all  the  hardy  vigor  you  would  expect  from 
the  Maine  Woods— plus  real  trapnest  proved 
production  ability.  All  leading  breeds  and 
crosses.  Order  early  to  assure  prompt  delivery. 
W.  R.  MURPHY,  Box  10,  West  Minot,  Maine 

•MAPLEB0LM  FAMOUS  CBICKS* 

Book  your  orders  now  for  later  dates.  White  Rock, 
Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Island  Beds. 
Blood  tested  many  years. 

Get  the  Mapleholm  Brand  —  They  Satisfy. 
LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  I,  JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

-  AUTHORIZED  REPRODUCER  - 

for  famous  Parmenter  strain,  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
Sunnyside  chicks  are  from  carefully  selected,  carefully 
mated  parents.  We  also  have  sex-link  or  Barred  cross, 
using  highest  quality  Barred  Rocks.  Every  Red  male 
is  a  Parmenter  TJ.S.R.O.P.  Approved  male.  Reasonable 
prices.  Folder.  F.  D.  Thomas,  R.F.D.-D,  Medway,  Mass. 


^COLONIAL  IS  FIRSf 

In  total  number  chicks  sold  because  of  LOW  PRICES*' 
HIGH  QUALITY  and  SERVICE.  All  leading  breeds. 
<3  nr  straight  run.  BIG  fmtr-color  catatne  FP  ft.'  * 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARtOW.  OHIO 

MATTERN’S  BL00DTESTED  CBICKS 

Write  for  low  January  and  February  Prices. 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hamps., 
Rock-Red  Crosses  and  assorted  heavy  breeds. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Pill  |  B  T  C2  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island 
U  b  k.  E.  I  vj  Keds,  Wyan-Rocks,  Red- 
Boclts  and  Rock- Re  Ts,  All  healthy  range  reared  stock. 

Write  for  price  list.  M.  E.  Smith,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETSLVyT4ErhTa  nfc 

pullets,  ARTHUB  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N.  V. 

RAISE  Y0DR  OWN  MEAT 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebbardt  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


-AND  WHO  ARE 
THESE  “  INTERSTATE 
EGG”  PEOPLE, 
PRAY  TELL? 


both  now  and  for  the  long  haul. 
We  are  in  business  to  stay. 

We  buy  all  grades  of  fresh 
eggs.  And  we  buy  regularly, 
because  we  need  a  constant, 
large  supply  of  eggs  for  the 
thousands  of  Safeway  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Our  buyers  will  do  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  make  your 
dealings  with  us  pleasant — they 
will  be  fair  at  all  times — and 
of  course  they  will  pay  full 
market  prices  for  your  eggs. 

Come  in  to  see  us.  Or  if 
you’d  rather  have  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  Interstate  Egg  Com¬ 
pany  drop  in  to  see  you,  just 
send  a  postcard  to  the  address 
printed  below: 

Interstate 
Egg  Company 

C.  A.  BERGSTROM,  MANAGER 
293  MERCER  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  DIVISION  OF  SAFEWAY  STORES 

 «/ 


A  fair  question — and  here  is 
the  answer:  We  Interstate 
Egg  Company  folks  belong  to 
the  Safeway  family,  the 
country’s  second  largest  group 
of  retail  food  stores. 

This  means  we’re  part  of  an 
organization  that  has  enjoyed 
friendly  relations  with  produc¬ 
ers  far  over  27  years. 

The  job  of  Interstate  Egg 
Company  is  to  buy  eggs  for  the 
Safeway  people  to  sell  in  their 
stores  in  this  area.  We  aim  to 
buy  eggs  on  a  basis  that  will 
win  us  friends — and  hold  them. 

We  invite  you  to  do  business 
with  us.  And  we  believe  you 
will  find  it  profitable  to  do  so — 


|0  OFFICIAL  WORLD’S  RECORDS 

1  — —  Performance  is  your  best  guide  to  greater 
success.  Schwegler’s  blood  tested  chicks,  sired 
by  males  from  200-egg  to  324-egg,  2  to  5  year 
old,  pedigreed  breeders,  are  your  best  buy. 


SCHWEGLER’S  LONG-LIFE  PRODUCERS 


Our  birds  made  sensational  all-time  high  rec¬ 
ords  in  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  year  classes 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Vineland  Official  Hen 
Tests.  27  years  intensive  breeding  has  de¬ 
veloped  World-Record  strains  in  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Choice 
of  10  popular  breeds  and  a  special  broiler 
cross.  Reasonable  prices.  Sexed  chicks,  if 
desired.  Liberal  guarantee. 


— Way  side  Farm. — — 

bubsrenoess  R.  I.  REDS 

IS  years  of  careful,  conscientious  breeding  back 
of  every  chick  we  sell.  4000  blood  tested  breed¬ 
ers  all  on  our  own  farm.  Straight  run  chicks, 
sexed  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  available. 

Contest  Record  1943: 

Farmingdale  (2  pens  entered) 

•  2nd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  5th  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Western  New  York  (1  pen  entered) 

(13  bird  pen) 

•  3rd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

B.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


ORDER  NOW  AT  T943  PRICES 


SAVE  by  ordering  your  1944  “Thor-O-Bred” 
chicks  NOW.  Plan  early  and  avoid  disap¬ 
pointment  later.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
307  Northampton,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  Ttetcked.  FROM  BIG  EGGS 


FERRIS  LARGE  LEGHORN! 

Special  early  order  discounts  for  orders  receiv 
before  Jan.  ^Oth.  Order  your  chicks  now  for  ne 
season  and  save  25%.  Thousands  of  chick  buys 
were  disappointed  last  year  all  over  the  count! 
Protect  yourself  and  order  now — get  your  chic 
the  date  you  want  them.  You  get  large  type,  hii 
?gg  111  your  chi<*9  when  you  ord 

from  FERRIS.  Write  for  free  1944  discount  oft 

circular.  Gwrse  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Michig. 


MAPES 


HEALTHY 

CHICKS 


They’re  BRED  to  he 
Profit  Makers!  That 
means  highest  commercial  quality,  large  eggs  almost 
from  the  start,  flock  averages  of  over  200  eggs  each. 
Excellent  livability,  growth  and  feathering.  Mapes 
Healthy  Chicks  bred  under  a  long  time  program,  from 
IT.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  Breeders.  Old  Hen  Matings. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Red- Rock 
Crossbreds.  Hatches  year-round.  Reserve  yours  now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Buckeye  Coal  Brooder  600  Chick,  60  ib. 

coal,  62-in.  galv.  canopy.  119-A  $27.90.  3,  $82.  6,  $I60T 
Cash  with  order.  Freight  pd.  Immediate  shipment.  Sine 
Equipment.  Established  1919,  376RS,  Quakcrtown,  Pa. 


FOR  THE  13th  YEAR- 

State  Award  Goes  to  Warren 

For  the  18th  consecutive  year,  the  contract  for  the 
delivery  in  1944  of  20,000  chicks  to  a  group  of 
Massachusetts  State  Institutions  has  been  awarded 
to  J.  J.  Warren  in  competition  with  all  other 
Massachusetts  R.O.P.  breeders. 

A  Clean  Sweep  at  Farmingdale 

}h.e  fhird  time  in  five  years,  a  Warren  Pen 
completed  the  Farmingdale  (N.Y. )  1942-43  Test 
mlg?  iT?2’  Breeds.  And  in  the 

Test  both  Warren  pens  are  heading  the 
entire  Test  at  this  writing. 

27-300-Pointers  in  ’43  Tests 

Mass-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  —  NO  Reactors 

R’J’  sired  by  Mass.  R.  O.  P.  males  from 

dams  with  records  of  from  240  to  341  eggs. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  from  selected  R.  I.  Red 
ranales  mated  to  Barred  Cockerels  from  leading 
R.O.P.  strain.  We  set  ONLY  eggs  produced 
on  our  own  farms. 

SEXING — Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  True  to  Sex. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Latest  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mas*. 


Mimtpvjfrri 

R.O.P. 

Mr)M 


jCXJPVJ  Bonded  Against  B.W, 


E 


I)  LG  E  R 


An  Improved  Strain  of 
Genuine  New  Hampshires 

Bred  to  Help  You  Succeed 

Watch  them  grow  into  full-breasted,  completely 
feathered  market  birds  that  fetch  top  prices. 
The  pullets  mature  early  and  produce  large  brown 
eggs  almost  the  year  ’round.  You’ll  find  YOUR 
golden  opportunity  in  Alger’s  Golden  Hamps. 

9,000  Pullorum-Clean  Breeders 

Here  is  health,  beauty,  vigor.  All  hatching  eggs 
set  are  produced  on  Alger's  own  farms  by  breeders 
he  has  personally  selected  and  mated.  State  Pul* 
lorum  Tested  and  proved  1009b  clean.  Such  breed¬ 
ers  transmit  to  every  chick  the  ability  to  live, 
to  grow  fast  and  to  produce  profitably. 

'  98%  livability  Guar.  First  3  Weeks 

Rm  4.C  JK  Write  Today  For 

j Free  Folder 

Learn  all  about  this  big  profit 
strain  and  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

BOX  3  BROCKTON  5.  MASS. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  19  15 


ENTER- 


REDS 


THEY'RE  “TOPS'*  for  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  EGG  PRODUCTION 

All  eggs  produced  for  the  new  WORLD  RECORD 
for  Egg  Production  had  a  minimum  of  26  ozs.  per 
Ag£s  0f  this  size  are  pR0PIT  making 
Parmenter  Red  Production  is  not  only  in 
quantity— but  in  QUALITY. 

Reds  sold  till  Apr.  I.  Sex  Link  Cross  ’till  June  I. 
E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


■Order  Your  Reds  or  Grosses  Early 

Earn  lower  prices — surer  delivery. 
Our  chicks  offer  maximum  egg  or 
meat  production,  livability,  early  maturity,  non- 
broodiness,  large  body  and  egg  size.  All 
Breeders  Tube  tested  for  Pullorum.  Sexed 
or  straight  run.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Folder  Today. 

Douglasion  Manor  Farm 

R.D.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


Needed  Now  More  Than  Ever  is 
the  inbred  surplus  vitality  and  vigor 
found  in  Christie  strains  and 
known  as  Spizzerinktum.  Espe¬ 
cially  valuable  in  foundation  stock. 
100%  N.  H.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 

_ _ Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 

Write  for  Literature  and  1944  Price  List 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


AN  INVESTMENT 

You  Will  Always  Be  Glad  You  Made 

Rely  for  results  on  HOROWITZ,  and  you  put 
your  faith  in  a  breeding  organization  that  stands 
out  in  the  lead.  This  time — don't  guess  on  your 
chicks.  For  very  little  more  than  the  price  of 
ordinary  chicks,  you  can  buy  from  a  flock  with: 

(2)  The  Highest  Official  Flock 
Average,  246  eggs  per  bird. 
(2)  The.  Highest  official  Flock 
Livability  Record. 

REMEMBER,  trusting  to  luck  is  a 
gambler’s  luxury.  Write  for  catalog. 

HOROWITZ  POULTRY  BREEDING  SERVICE 

Jerseyville  Road  •  *  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 
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January  1,  1944 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


YOUR 
MONEY 
BACK 
IF  RATS 


:-R-o 

kill 

Livestock, 

Pets  or  Poul¬ 
try;  Gets  Rats 
Every  Time. 
K-R-O  is  made  1 
from  Red  Squill,  8 
raticide  recommended 
by  U  S  Dept  Agr.  (Bui 
1 S 33).  Ready-Mixed,  for 
homes,  35c  and  $1.00;  Pow¬ 
der,  for  farms,  75t  All 
Drug  and  Seed  Stores; 
Damage  each  rat  does 
costs  you  $2.00  a 
year.  K-R-O  Ca,^ 
Springfield,  Ol 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

(I.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved 
Family  Testing 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Write  for  Folder 

C.  R.  STONE  &.  SON,  BOX  A,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


«*£>ULSHFARMf  CHICKfL-s&l 


a 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Write  today  for  our  I 
New  Catalog  for  full  information 
regarding  our  15  leading  breeds  to  choose 

_ from. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


Just  Right  For  Today's 
Production  Job  t  Eggs 
1  and  Meat  —  Chamberlin 
Barred  Rocks  produce 
both  in  profitable  quan¬ 
tities.  Vt.-U.  8.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  Breeders.  20  years  Breeding 
assure  satisfaction.  Baby  Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Write  for  booklet  today!  Chamberlin  Poultry 
Farms,  R.  F.  D.  6,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


"V M  Chamberlin 

s^.  J  POULTRY  FARMS  g 


I  BURRED  ROCKS 


NEED  YOUR  HELP 

If  you  raise  chicks  you  can  do  it  better  by  sending  for 
Lord's  Bio-Dynamic  poultry  culture  booklet,  no  obliga¬ 
tion;  America  expects  the  most  from  your  hens  in  1944. 
So  write  today  to  New  England’s  popular  producer 
of  the  choice  in  chicks.  It's  free  information. 
LORD  POULTRY  FARMS,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  All  Leading  Breeds. 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Pullets  Guar.  90%  accurate. 
All  breeders  bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash" or  C.O.D.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DRAKES.  Price  reasonable. 
ALICE  TRAMMELL  -  -  CRISFIELD,  MD. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


New  1944  Book 
on  Chick  Raising 

This  free  book  tells  how 
you  may  cut  down  poul¬ 
try  losses,  raise  big 
healthy  pullets  with  stamina  to  lay  several 
years,  at  a  saving  of  as  much  as  Vs  to  Vs  on  feed 
cost.  Gives  full  information  on  the  rearing  plan 
which  has  produced  many  World’s  Record  egg- 
laying  champions  in  the  National  Contests.  A 
gold  mine  of  valuable  information  on  how  to 
cash  in  on  the  profit  opportunity  for  poultrymen 
in  1944!  For  your  FREE  copy  write  to 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Dept.  A-27.  Chicago  4,  III. 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  « 
with  | 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  f 


The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chigks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


KAUDER'S 


■^Pedigreed  Wh.  Leghorns 
*  and  New  Hampshires 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  hold  the 
World  Record  for  their  breed  for  ail  birds 
entered,  5  pens  or  more,  in  standard  lay- 
ing  contests — 265.37  points  per  bird  (1942). 
Kauder’s  Pedigreed  New  Hampshires  hold 
the  World  Record  for  their  breed  for  in¬ 
dividual  production  in  laying  contests — 
339  eggs,  371  points.  (Western  New  York 
Contest  1943.) 

Free  catalog  gives  long  time  records  for 
production,  egg  size,  livability,  and  old 
hen  laying — proof  that  the  Kauder  strains 
can  earn  more  for  you. 

Irving  Kauder,  Box  100.  New  Pall*.  N.  V. 
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NO  FUSS-NO  BOTHER 
IT'S  ALL  FIXED 


REVITALIZE R  comes  ready-to - 

use!  Its  prescription -type  for¬ 
mula  helps  assure  chick  livabil¬ 
ity.  This  year  start  your  chicks 
off  right— keep  your  hens  lay¬ 
ing.  Ready-Mixed  REVITALIZER 
contains  a  surplus  of  vitamins 
and  minerals  essential  to  sturdy 
growth  and  rugged  health. 

REVITALIZER  helps  any  feeding 
program.  Easy-to-use.  It  gently 
cleanses  the  digestive  tract  and 
stimulates  the  appetite.  Ready- 
Mixed  REVITALIZER,  the  mod¬ 
ern  successor  to  flushing  mash, 
nourishes  while  it  conditions . 


This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  start  your  chicks 
off  right.  Get  Ready-Mixed 
REVITALIZER  from  your  own 
dealer  today. 


See  Double  Diamond  Erosionex  ad  Page  8 

poiisiAgkr 

A  PRODUCT  OF  DAILEY  MILLS,  INC.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  QUALITY  FEEDS  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS 

-HARRIS  S«DS-| 

BEST  FOR  (THE  NORTH 

We  specialize  in  producing  the  best  early  strains 
for  growers  whose  seasons  are  short. 

SWEET  CORN  PEPPERS  CAULIFLOWER 
MUSKMELONS  TOMATOES  SQUASH 

are  only  a  few  of  many  vegetables  that  we  have 
bred  and  selected  for  vigor,  quality  and  early 
maturity. 

I>  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our.  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  1 1  ,N.Y. 

Reliable  mail  order  seedsmen  since  1880. 

Send  for  Our 

Brigham  Onion  1944  CATALOG  WfW/imchf—> 


WALCK  CHICKS  TrSff?8  ™ 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

L,  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES  _ 

■MBox  R  -  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA.  aon 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

n>he  better  Chicks  that  mean  better  Profits.  All  leading 
crt-eeds  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Straight  Run, 
Pits,  or  Cockerels  from  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Sex- 
ing  our  specialty.  Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Dept.  R,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 

r<nn  OAI  r  TOULOUSE  GBESiE,  trio  $23.00. 
rUK  SALEi  j.  m.  Eckert,  Taneytown,  Md. 

MAMMOUTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  $24.00-100. 
SECOR  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  WILSON.  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  PLANTS 

Reconditioned  —  New  Parts  —  Batteries 
—  HEADQUARTERS  — 

Republic  Electric  Co. 


Davenport,  Iowa 


Established  1916 


Winter  Management  of  the 
Poultry  Flock 

(Continued  from  Cover  Page) 
directed  to  the  floor  area.  (3)  Turn  on 
the  lights  in  the  morning,  early  enough 
so  that  the  hens  get  a  uniform  13-hour 
lighted  day  before  sunset;  or,  turn  on 
the  lights  at  6  a.  m.,  off  at  convenience 
as  soon  as  daylight  has  come;  on  again 
in  late  afternoon,  and  off  at  7  p.  m.  It 
is  doubtful  that  the  farm  which  does 
not  have  electric  current  should  attempt 
to  use  artificial  lights  in  poultry  flock 
management,  for  lanterns  are  not  strong 
enough,  and  the  element  of  fire  hazard 
is  too  great. 

During  the  Winter  day,  the  windows 
should  allow  entrance  of  all  the  sun¬ 
light  there  is  available.  Keep  the  win¬ 
dows  cleaned  periodically  so  that  light 
can  come  through.  If  the  curtains  are 
opened  wide  on  sunny  Winter  days,  the 
hens  will  probably  avail  themselves  of 
the  chance  to  sprawl  in  the  sunlight 
band  which  will  fall  across  the  front 
of  the  floor  area  in  the  morning  hours. 
That  is  good  for  them. 

Keep  Water  Supply  Clean 

Winter  egg  production  requires  the 
consumption  of  a  really  large  quantity 
of  water  by  every  laying  hen.  A  clean 
water  supply  must  be  available  during 
all  lighted  hours  when  the  hens  are 
down  from  their  perches  and  at  work 
on  the  littered  floor  area,  or  at  the  hop¬ 
pers.  This  may  require  a  bit  of  in¬ 
genuity  in  cold  weather,  to  provide  un¬ 
frozen  water  in  all  lighted  hours,  but  it 
must  be  done.  The  water  pan  or  foun¬ 
tain,  of  whatever  type,  must  be  washed 
daily  and  kept  sanitary  and  clean.  The 
water  supply  should  be  up  about  18" 
off  the  floor  level,  so  that  litter  will  not 
readily  be  scratched  into  it. 

Encourage  Mash  Eating 

It  is  the  dry  mash  which  usually 
stimulates  egg  production.  In  these 
days,  many  changes  in  mash  formulas 
will  have  to  be  made;  but  try  to  get  a 
good  formula  and  stick  to  it,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  during  this  Winter.  Sup¬ 
ply  a  mash  hopper  six  feet  long  for 
every  50  hens,  that  is,  a  hopper  which 
permits  of  feeding  from  both  sides  of 
it.  Build  the  hopper  up  about  18"  from 
the  litter  level,  to  keep  it  clean. 

Never  fill  the  mash  hoppers  more 
than  half  full.  Supply  some  fresh  mash 
each  morning.  The  hens  will  follow 
immediately  behind  the  feeder  and  be¬ 
gin  eating  more  mash.  Each  morning 
when  gathering  .eggs,  say  just  before 
noon,  go  through  the  pens  and,  with 
the  hand,  stir  up  the  mash,  for  it  will 
have  been  trodden  down  or  leveled  a 
bit  by  the  fowls  during  the  morning 
hours.  This  stirring  up  usually  stimu¬ 
lates  more  consumption.  Again,  if  mash 
eating  is  not  as  active  as  it  should  be, 
try  going  through  the  pens,  stirring 
the  mash,  and  then  sprinkling  the  sur¬ 
face  mash  with  a  few  drops  of  water, 
flicked  from  the  hands.  This  forms 
drops  of  wetted  mash,  which  the  hens 
are  curious  about  at  once. 

In  cold  weather,  if  mash  consump¬ 
tion  or  egg  production  is  under  par, 
try  mixing  three  pounds  of  the  regular 
laying  mash  with  enough  warm,  sour 
skimmilk  or  water,  to  make  a  crumbly, 
moist  mash.  Scatter  this  moistened 
mash  over  the  surface  of  the  dry  mash. 
The  hens  will  probably  be  eager  to 
eat  it  up  within  half  an  hour. 

Feed  Grain  for  Maintenance 

Grain  feeding  remains  important, 
even  though  war-times  make  it  scarce 
and  high  in  price.  We  like  to  use  a 
mixture  of  two  parts,  by  weight,  of 
wheat,  one  of  yellow  corn  (whole  corn 
is  best)  and  one  of  oats.  Layers  should 
eat  about  12  pounds  of  this  mixture  per 
100  fowls  per  day,  in  Winter-time. 

We  like  to  feed  about  one-quarter  of 
the  day’s  grain  at  breakfast,  another 
one-quarter  at  noon,  and  one-half  in 
the  early  evening,  thus  sending  the  hens 
to  the  perches  with  full  crops.  We  like 
to  feed  the  grain  in  low,  v-shaped 
troughs  at  floor  level. 


BEES 


GOOD  side  line... 
PLEASURE,  PROFIT.  Send  $1.0» 
for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping"  plus  Coaching 
Service  covering  seasonal  management  of  hives.  Catalog 
free.  American  Bee  Journal.  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


Black  Markets  in  Poultry 

According  to  a  report  made  by  New 
York  State  Senator  Thomas  C.  Des¬ 
mond,  chairman  of  the  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Nutrition,  the 
poultry  black  market  is  flourishing  de¬ 
spite  a  record-breaking  1943  production 
of  four  billion  pounds  of  fowl.  Sena¬ 
tor  Desmond  has  estimated  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  retail  poultry  sales  in  New 
York  State  violate  wartime  price  regu¬ 
lations. 

A  survey  conducted  for  the  Committee 
by  housewives  upstate  and  in  New  York 
City,  reveals  that  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  retail  poultry  sales  are  being  made 
above  legal  limits.  Overcharges  aver¬ 
age  about  four  cents  a  pound.  New 
York  State  residents  will  pay  an  esti¬ 
mated  $7,500,000  in  1943  alone  in  ex¬ 
cessive,  illegal  prices. 

Senator  Desmond  listed  four  evasions 
being  resorted  to  by  black  market  re¬ 
tailers: 

1.  Charging  legal  prices,  but  short¬ 
weighting  customers. 

2.  Charging  ceiling  prices  of  higher 
grade  of  chickens  for  low  grades. 

3.  Failing  to  post  ceiling  price 
posters. 

4.  Charging  10c  a  pound  for  killing 
and  plucking  chickens  instead  of  legal 
fee  of  10c  a  bird. 
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Keep  Every  Unit  Working  for 
Peak  Wartime  Production 


HERE— where  good  breeding  and  feeding 
pay  off  in  the  pail— you’ll  need  help  this 
season  to  avert  slowdowns,  perhaps  more 
serious  losses.  Accidental  injuries,  scratches, 
craclrs,  inflammation  call  for  prompt  appli¬ 
cation  of  Bag  Balm  to  inhibit  infection, 
soothe  irritation,  promote  quick  healing. 
Antiseptic  on  contact,  compounded  with 
medicated,  refined  lanolin,  Bag  Balm  is  a 
bland  application  for  tender  tissues,  aids 
safe,  easy  milking.  Valuable  for  massage  in 
treating  caked  bag.  It  spreads  right,  stays 
on  longer.  Big  10-ounce  metal-saving  pack¬ 
age,  still  60({  at  stores. 


DAIRY  ASS’N 
CO.,  Inc. 

Oept.  9-B 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


10 

OUNCES 

604 


They  gave  meSpohn’s  (, 

Compound.  Used  by 
famous  horsemen  for 

49  years.  Stimulating  K 

expectorant.  Acts  on  mucous  membranes  of  throt 
and  bronchial  tubes.  Makes  breathing  easier.  Brins 
prompt  relief.  Ask  any  drug  store— 60c  and  $1.21 

rnrr  BOOK  -“HowTo Train  Colts. 

r  nr  r  Secrets  of  good  horsemanship.  By  a  profe: 

■  sional  trainer.  Six  easy  lessons.  Sent  FREi 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Box  R-l,  Goshen,  Indian 


SP0HNS<£V^ 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  ToCOLDS 


AMAZING 


™»TEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  It!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  Do 
Laval  machines.  Our  Stylo  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick- Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
Is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  Irade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MASS,,  941  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHAL1,  MICH. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


Buckwheat  for  Cattle  Feed 

We  have  very  little  spring  grain  and 
would  like  to  know  what  proportion  of 
buckwheat  could  be  used  with  wheat 
and  corn  to  be  ground  for  hog  and 
dairy  cow  feed.  What  else  could  we 
add  to  make  a  balanced  ration? 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  j.  G.  o. 

It  is  better  to  grind  buckwheat  for 
cattle  and  hogs,  because  of  the  hard 
shell  on  the  grain.  It  is  too  high  in 
fiber  to  feed  in  very  large  amounts  for 
fattening  pigs.  However,  brood  sows 
can  be  fed  up  to  10  per  cent  or  slightly 
higher  for  their  grain  mixture,  and  fat¬ 
tening  pigs  about  5  per  cent.  If  it  is 
fed  to  the  extent  of  much  above  10  per 
cent,  it  may  cause  soft  pork.  It  is  also 
not  palatable  either  to  hogs  or  cattle. 
Cattle  will  eat  it  better  than  hogs  and 
handle  it  to  much  better  advantage. 
The  quality  of  protein  in  buckwheat  is 
not  too  good. 

A  suitable  mixture  for  fattening 
hogs,  using  the  grains  you  have  on 
hand,  would  be:  corn  and  wheat  equal 
parts  to  the  extent  of  95  pounds  total, 
and  ground  buckwheat,  5  pounds. 

For  brood  sows,  the  mixture  would 
be:  corn  and  wheat  900  pounds,  ground 
buckwheat,  10  pounds.  It  is  best  to  add 
wheat  gradually  to  any  ration  and 
have  it  form  not  much  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  grain  mixture.  Various  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  wheat  can  be  used  as 
the  entire  feed  for  concentrates  if  it  is 
coarse  ground,  but  unless  it  is  mixed 
with  some  bulky  feed  such  as  ground 
oats  or  bran,  it  tends  to  form  a  pasty 
condition  in  the  mouth,  and  it  may 
cause  animals  to  scour. 

A  mixture  of  the  grains  you  mention 
that  would  be  suitable  for  dairy  cows 
would  be:  ground  corn  900  pounds, 
coarse  ground  wheat  500  pounds,  wheat 
bran  300  pounds,  and  ground  buck¬ 
wheat  300  pounds. 


Dried  Citrus  Pulp  for  Cows 

Do  you  have  any  information  regard¬ 
ing  dried  citrus  pulp?  May  it  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  this  part  of  the  country? 
What  is  its  food  content  and  the  amount 
usually  fed  to  dairy  cattle,  and  cost? 

New  York.  A.  k.  b. 

Citrus  by-products  are  obtained  from 
the  residue  at  canning  factories  that 
produce  different  types  pf  canned  cit¬ 
rus  fruit  and  juices.  They  consist  of 
the  pulp,  peel  and  crushed  seeds  which 
have  been  dried.  Experimental  tests 
show  that  this  product  is  about  com¬ 
parable  to  dried  beet  pulp  in  the  dairy 
cow  ration.  Cattle  like  orange  and 
grapefruit  pulp  better  than  they  do  that 
of  lemons.  All  of  them  seem  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  health  of 
cattle,  and  while  tests  at  the  Florida 
and  California  Experiment  Stations 
have  shown  that  they  could  be  used  to 
form  all  of  the  concentrate  feed,  it  is 
generally  considered  advisable  to  add 
them  only  to  make  about  one-third  of 
the  feed  mixture.  They  are  somewhat 
laxative  in  their  effect  and  should  be 
added  gradually. 

In  terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients, 
one  ton  of  dried  citrus  pulp  contains 
1,520  pounds.  This  compares  with  1,700 
pounds  for  distillers’  dried  grain  and 
makes  them  rather  expensive  at  the 
present  time  on  a  comparative  feed 
basis,  as  their  price  is  about  the  same 
as  ground  barley,  which  is  a  little  over 
$60.00  per  ton. 


Coughing  Pigs 

My  pigs  do  a  lot  of  coughing.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  what  the 
cause  of  this  coughing  might  be,  and 
what  I  could  give  them  to  cure  it? 

New  Jersey.  E.  M. 

It  is  probable  that  the  coughing  men¬ 
tioned  is  caused  by  infestation  with  the 
hog  round  worm.  In  one  of  the  early 
stages  of  its  development  these  para¬ 
sites  are  present  in  large  numbers  in 
the  upper  lungs.  This  irritation  causes 
coughing.  The  worms  are  then  swal¬ 
lowed  and  later  develop  in  the  intes¬ 
tines. 

A  good  treatment  for  such  infesta¬ 
tions  is  to  administer  some  of  the  new 
commercial  preparations  containing 
phenothiazine.  They  can  be  obtained 
from  most  drug  stores.  Directions 
come  with  the  package.  Rotation  of 
pens  and  pastures,  together  with  clean¬ 
ing  out  old  litter  and  disinfecting  the 
pens  with  lye  solution  are  good  pre¬ 
ventives. 


Grease  Heel  Treatment 

I  have  a  black  brood  mare  eig 
years  old  that  continually  has  grea 
heel  on  the  fetlock  of  her  rear  feet 
have  tried  various  methods  to  stop 
with  no  success.  jam 

New  York. 

Sulfanilamide  is  proving  to  be  effe 
tive  in  treating  chronic  cases  of  thru 
and  grease  heel  in  horses.  It  may 
used  as  an  ointment  or  as  a  dusti 
powder.  Clean  the  parts  thorough 
before  applying.  Keeping  the  horse 
a  dry  or  well  drained  stall  helps 
prevent  these  foot  troubles.  Tile  drai 
ing  and  use  of  well  packed  cinders  w 
sometimes  be  useful  in  making  a  dan 
stall  dryer.  For  external  use  on  cv 
and  skin  irritations,  these  sulfa  prepar 
tions  are  proving  very  effective  for  ; 
classes  of  livestock. 


Ask  the  He  Knows 


Often  the  veterinarian  finds  the  answer  after  slackening  milk 
flow  has  baffled  the  dairyman  for  months.  Then  a  chemist  puts 
his  finger  on  the  cause— mineral  depletion  of  soil,  low  mineral 
content  of  fodder  and  feed. 

So  pronounced  is  mineral  deficiency  in  the  soils  of  many 
sections  that  mineral  starvation  is  rapidly  becoming  a  basic 
problem  of  animal  nutrition.  Yet  to  many  an  alert  dairyman, 
starvation  in  the  midst  of  apparent  plenty  is  hard  to  believe. 

“Lime-Crest"  Calcite  Formula  MIC-8009 
Supplies  Necessary  Minerals  for  Dairy  Animals 


All 


minerals. 


x^airy  cows  m 
Lime  Crest” 


particular  need 
Calcite  Formula  MIC- 


ammais  require 

them,  especially  calcium.  _ 

8009  contains  adequate  amounts  of  calcium,  manganese,  iodine 
and  other  ''associated  ”  minerals  in  trace  amounts.  This  formula 
mil  help  you  get  more  milk,  raise  better  calves  and  clear  up 
certain  troubles  at  calving  and  breeding  time.  If  you  feel  that 

your  cows  should  he  doing  better  than 
they  are,  write  for  "Mineral  Highlights 
for  Dairy  Animals.” 


‘Back  the  Attack”—  Buy  War  Bonds 


Time 

—  .  TRAQF  MARK 

Crest 


BRAND 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  .  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


if 


II  You 
Need  s 
New  Silo 

It  may  not  be  easy  to 
get  it.  Our  output,  like 
that  of  others,  is  severely 
restricted.  The  only  fair 
policy  under  these  war  con¬ 
ditions  is  to  serve  first,  those 
who  come  first.  .  .  When  our 
quota  is  completed  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  no  more  Silos.  Get  your 
Unadilla  Silo  at  once. 

Meanwhile  we  must  devote 
much  of  our  facilities  and 
skills  for  making  war  goods 
to  help  win  this  war. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


t 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Weariug 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— WTite  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SMOOTH . . . 
FLEXIBLE 


Scientifically  SHAPED  .  , 

INSURES  PROPER  HEALING  OF  MILK  DUCT 

Teat  injuries  are  critical.  The  cow’s  value 
may  be  destroyed  unless  the  milk  duct  is  held 
in  correct  shape  during  healing.  Smooth, 
flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dilators  are 
shaped  to  the  normal  milk-duct  contours  and 
will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  slip  out. 

CANNOT  ABSORB  PUS  INFECTION 

or  snag  tender  tissues.  Fluted  sides  carry  in 
soothing,  healing  ointment.  Sterilized  dila¬ 
tors,  packed  in  antiseptic  ointment,  60j!  at 
feed  dealers,  drug  and  general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  9-D,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS 
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YOUR  WAR  PRODUCTION  BIRD 
MUST  BE  WORTHY  OF  ITS  FEED 

Quy  HUBBARDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

BALANCED-BRED  FOR  MORE  EGGS  AND  MEAT 


Peak  production  of  both^ 
eggs  and  meat  is  needed^ 

How  to  get  it  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  feeds?  Don’t  just  buy 
chicks,  buy  breeding  —  bal¬ 
anced  breeding  as  found  in 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires 
Get  all  the  qualities  you  need — 
outstanding  vigor,  high  livabil- 

6  War-Time  Suggestions  to 

feed  is  vital  this  year.  Don’t  waste  it.  Here  are  6  suggestions  to 
help  save  valuable  feed. 

1.  Select  only  chicks  of  known  breed-  4.  Provide  better  range. 

*n£*  ,  5.  Cull  non-producers  for  meat. 

2.  Don’t  over-crowd. _  6.  Keep  mice  and  rats  out  of 

3.  Feed  birds  from  wide-lipped  hoppers^  feed  storage  rooms,  f 

Hubbard  Farms  Box  12,  (Walpole,  N.  H. 

Branch  Hatchery ,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ity, fast, uniform  growth, 
and  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat.  30- 
day  Full  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets 
and  cockerel  chicks  avail¬ 
able.  Cross  Breds  for  heavy 
meated  broilers.  Write  today 
for  our  free  catalog. 

Save  Valuable  Feed 


**  VIM  and 
Then  Sum*' 

CHICKS 

Genuine  New  Hampshires  with 
profit-making  characteristics  produced 
by  intensive  breeding.  Contest  proven. 
3  5  0  0  Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean 
breeders.  Crossbreds  for  broilers.  Order  Battles  chicks 
today.  Free  folder. 

BATTLES  FARMS 
183  Battles  Street  •  -  Brockton  86,  Mass. 


lEMMEN'SIAROEIEGtlORNS 


LOOK!  into  Eamesway  before  you  buy 
Baby  Chicks.  Benefits  of  4  years  Eames¬ 
way  Service  behind  our  breeders.  98% 
baby  pullet  guarantee.  100%  blood 
tested  and  14  day  replacement  guaran¬ 
tee,  per  Catalog.  World  record  Hanson, 

Ghostley  and  Barron  breeding  up  to  354  _______ 

eggs.  Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Leg¬ 
horns,  White,  Barred  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Beds.  Free 
offers  and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  Free  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  11040,  Holland,  Mich. 


Costly  Colds 
Cut  Egg  Production 


SPRAY  WITH 


Vapo-spraV 


IN  THE  DRINK 

/  ft  WORKS  FROM  THI  INSIfiJ 


WORKS  FROM 
THI  OUT5IJH 


When  Our  Hens  get 

COLDS,  My  Mom „ 

Uses  the  LEEWAY 


Colds  and  troubles  of  the  air  passages  often  upset 
egg  production — steal  your  .winter  profits.  Either  Lee- 
mulsion  just  stirred  into  the  drinking  water,  or  VAPO- 
SPRAY  sprayed  over  the  heads  of  hens  gives  relief. 

Either  method  is  sufficient  in  most  cases,  al¬ 
though  in  severe  cases  it  is  good  to  use  both.  At  your 
Lee  Dealer  (drug,  feed,  or  hatchery) . 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO./  Omaha  8/  Nebr. 


Keep  the  Best  Layers 

It  is  our  judgment  that  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  unprofitable  each  year  to  keep 
birds  for  only  one  laying  year,  and 
then  replacing  them  with  pullets.  There 
are  two  reasons:  First,  the  increased 
expense  of  reproducing  the  flock  every 
year,  and  second,  because  the  wide 
practice  of  breeding  from  pullets  and 
cockerels  is  slowly  but  surely  shorten¬ 
ing  the  average  life  of  many  flocks. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  extremely  high 
mortality  experienced  where  such 
breeding  has  been  practiced  for  several 
generations.  These  losses  have 
amounted  to  as  much  as  40  to  50  per 
cent  in  some  pullet  flocks.  I  have  seen 
from  experience  that  many  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  from  young  parents  are  not  even 
able  to  live  for  one  complete  laying 
year.  The  obvious  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  breed  from  mature  birds. 

If  every  poultry  raiser  would  do 
this,  we  poultry  keepers  could  easily 
extend  the  life  of  our  birds  several 
years.  The  average  life  of  my  grand¬ 
father’s  old-time  farm  hens  that  were 
allowed  to  live  out  their  natural  life 
and  die  of  old  age,  was,  so  my  father 
tells  me,  eight  to  nine  years.  The 
average  life  -  of  the  commercial  flock 
layer  today  is  about  ‘  two  years.  And 
this  I  find  is  not  because  the  birds 
would  not  live  longer  if  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  do  so,  but  because  they  are 
disposed  of  while  young,  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  keep 
them.  The  plan  of  keeping  laying  hens 
for  two  or  three  years,  or  even  longer, 
after  they  have  completed  their  first 
laying  year,  is  second  in  importance 
only  to  breeding  from  old  instead  of 
young  birds.  Here  at  Willow  Grove 
farm,  for  years  gone  by,  I  believe  we 
have  been  cutting  our  own  throats,  so 
to  speak,  by  culling  hundreds  of  good 
layers  wholesale  each  year,  solely  on 
the  theory  as  mentioned,  that  the  birds 
had  outlived  their  usefulness  as  layers 
and  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to  keep 
them.  In  other  words,  we  became 
fanatical  about  culling. 

If  a  thing  is  good,  we  often  want  to 
carry  it  to  extremes.  The  true  facts 
are  that  we  should  not  go  to  extremes 
with  anything.  The  safest  plan  is  to 
take  the  middle  road.  With  -culling, 
nothing  can  reduce  our  profits  quicker 
than  too  drastic  or  wholesale  culling. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  more 
important  in  poultry  keeping  than 
proper  culling  of  poor  layers.  One  of 
the  main  arguments  against  keeping  a 
bird  after  her  first  laying  year  has  been 
that  her  egg  production  decreases  every 
year  thereafter.  This  is  true,  as  a  rule, 
but  there  are  exceptions.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  complete  data  show¬ 
ing  how  many  birds,  or  what  percent¬ 
age,  show  no  decrease  in  production 
after  the  first  laying  year,  and  it  may 
be  and  probably  is  small.  But  at  least 
a  few  birds  have  been  known  to  lay 
more  eggs  the  second,  third  or  even  the 
fourth  year,  than  the  first.  One  example 
will  illustrate  this.  I  have  a  bird,  a 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  her  record  is  175 
eggs  the  first  year,  170  the  second,  182 
the  third,  and  195  the  fourth.  And,  as 
a  breeder  in  her  fourth  year,  she  pro¬ 
duced  five  daughters  that  averaged  205 
eggs.  This  I  mention  as  an  indication 
of  the  possibilities  connected  with 
breeding  for  longevity,  or  a  longer 
laying  life,  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
keeping  our  best  birds  as  long  as  they 
lay  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs.  It  is, 
of  course,  well  known  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  layers  will  lay  fewer  eggs 
every  year  the  older  they  get,  after 
they  pass  their  peak  production,  which 
varies.  My  experience  shows  that  this 
decrease  ranges  all  the  way  from  10 
to  18  per  cent.  Because  of  this  general 
decrease  in  production  with  age,  the 
poultry  keeper  commonly  disposes  of 
his  pullets,  or  a  large  number  of  them, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  laying  year,  and 
replaces  them  with  younger  pullets. 
Such  a  practice  is  not  always  advisable 
as  shown  by  our  own  results. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  keep 
hens  for  another  year,  we  should*  first 
figure  the  cost  of  replacing  them,  based 
on  the  cost  of  raising  comparable  pul¬ 
lets.  This  cost  is  usually  about  one  dol¬ 
lar,  less  the  meat  or  market  value  of 
the  hen  to  be  replaced.  Thus,  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  all  culls  can  be  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  cost  of  reproducing  a 
flock,  just  as  all  cockerels  raised  and 
sold  are  so  credited.  The  amount  of 
these  credits,  however,  would  depend 
upon  the  losses  from  mortality.  If  the 
mortality  of  the  layers,  or  of  the  chicks 
or  growing  stock  is  high,  then  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  raising  each  pullet 
will  be  higher.  The  minimum  number 
of  eggs  necessary  for  a  profit  varies 
with  different  localities,  just  as  the  feed 
cost,  price  of  eggs,  investment  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  factors.  Of  course,  one  poul- 
tryman  can  often  make  more  money  on 
hens  which  produce  only  125  eggs  per 
year  than  another  whose  birds  average 
160  eggs.  This  is  because  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  difference  in  management  and 
market,  not  only  of  the  birds,  but  of 
the  business  as  a  whole. 

There  are  many  farm  flocks  today 
that  pay  a  good  reasonable  profit  year 
after  year,  mainly  because  the  birds 
are  kept  and  allowed  to  live  year  after 
year,  thus  avoiding  much  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  raising  pullets  and  avoiding 
high  mortality.  The  profits  on  such 
flocks  are  not  phenomenal,  but  neither 
are  the  expenses.  MRS.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


"LESS  FEED 
PER  EGG" 


•  A  Kerr  Chick  eats  no  more 
feed  than  an  ordinary  chick — 
BUT  grows  faster,  lays  sooner. 
30  to  50  more  eggs  a  year  from 
Kerr  Chicks  add  up  big  profits 
for  youl 

Modern  scientific  methods  on 
240-acre  breeding  farm  insure 
uniform  results  from  Kerr 
Chicks.  120,000  breeders  blood- 
tested  annually  for  B.W.D.  (pul¬ 
lorum)  by  slow-tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  36  years  of  fair  deal¬ 
ings  insure  satisfaction. 

Place  your  order  early  this 
year  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  advance 
order  discount.  Write 
for  price  list  and  free 
copy  of  the  Poultry 
Raisers’  Guide. 

N.  Y. :  East  Syracuse*  Binghamton* 
Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
N.  J.:  Paterson,  Woodbury,  Jamesburg; 
PENNA. :  Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Belle¬ 
ville;  MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.: 
Danbury.  (Dept.  19.) 

19  RAILROAD  AVEL*  FRENCHT0WN,  N.J« 


Kerr  Chickeries 


WHITLOCK 
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All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  ^EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


-  DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS,  i1 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  -  Sudbury,  Mass. 


PARKS  Socks’ 


Barred  Bock  Specialists  since 
1889.  Every  breeding  bird  ex¬ 
amined,  approved  and  banded  by 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision  and  Contest  performance. 
Eggs — Chicks— Breeding  Males 

Now.  Reserve  1944  orders  early 
j]  •  •  •  Catalog  Free. 


JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALTOONA, PA.jS 


WIRE  EGG  BASKET 


Holds  18  doz.  eggs.  Free  cir¬ 
culation  of  air  helps  keep 
them  fresh.  Heavy  galvan¬ 
ized  wire  construction,  elec¬ 
trically  welded  for  long  service.  Price. 

98c  plus  I3c  ea.  parcel  post.  Order 
direct  from  the  ad.  Send  check  or 
money  order. 

MACY’S  *  World',  Largest  Store  ^ 
Dept.  F.  Herald  Square,  New  York  I.  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

ns-  c?& 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns _ $1 1.00  $16.00  $  6.00 

U.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns. .  12.00  22.00  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocko .  13.00  17.00  13  00 

W.  Box,  R.  I.  Beds,  Rock-Bed  Cr.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  16.00  13.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD,  MASS. 

Why  meat  worry?  Grow  sqtiabs.t 
_  ready  to  eat  or  sell  in  25 

A  days.  Royals  sell  at 

JR  POULTRY  TOPS,  large 

profit.  Write  today  for  FREE  1944  BOOK, 
war  food  starter,  low  prices,  easy  directions, 
with  important  success  methods  of  money¬ 
making  breeders  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S. 

RICE  FARM,  265  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


"WE'RE  A 

PEPPy  LOT  since 
we  got  AVt-TAB" 


We  LIKE  Avi-Tab  because  it 
contains  tonics,  stimulants,  and  cor¬ 
rectives.  None  of  us  actually  play 
volley  ball,  but  Avi-Tab  sure  gives 
us  a  'lift'.  No  wonder  our  'boss' 
admires  our  redder  combs  and 
wattles!" 

Avi-Tab  also  provides  nutritive 
trace  minerals.  So  try  Avi-Tab  if 
your  flock  isn't  doing  as  well  as 
you'd  like!  Mixes  easily  in  the  mash. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.  Insist 
on  Dr.  Salsbury's  Avi-Tab. 

Follow  "Poultry  Conservation  For 
Victory”  recommendations.  See  Dr. 
Salsbury  dealers — hatcheries,  drug, 
feed,  other  stores  for  help.  Dr.  Sals- 
bury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Health  Service. 


eiT  the  Genu;, 


i 


Dr.  SALSBURY  $ 

AVI-TAB 


THE  IDEAL  FLOCKCONDITIONERC 


FARM  FREEZERS 

QUICK-FREEZE  LOCKERS 

For  Homes,  Farms,  Stores 
and  Industrial  Uses 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Sizes  100  to  1000  Pounds  Capacity 

FROSTED  FOOD  CABINET  CORP. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
241  West  64th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

Come  in,  phone  EN.  2-4100  or  write 
Dept.  R.  N.  for  additional  information. 


SPECIALIST  IN  CROSS  BREEDING 

For  Eggs,  Rock-Reds;  for  Meat, 
Corn-Rocks;  for  both,  Wyan-Rocks 

Also  several  other  special  crosses,  and 
carefully  bred  pure  strains  of  popular 
breeds.  Write  for  folder. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

17- GE.  Commerce  St.,  -  -  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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BREEDING 
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W  Pullorum  Clean 
r  Chicks  with  Pedi 


Bred  Especially 

for  Production  . . .  . .  _ 

Profits  greed  Ancestry 

Peed  only  the  BEST  this  year.  Peed  stock  that’s 
BRED  to  insure  better  livability  and  production. 
With  Nathan  Chicks,  even  smaller  flocks  give 
excellent  profits.  30-day  livability  guarantee. 
Chicks,  Hatching  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  Nathan 
Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N,  Y. 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


<25«Kinc«/  Rabbits 


Most  Valuable  Fur 

Best  Meat.  Most  Prolific. 
Small  Cost.  Large  Profit. 


Free  Illuetrated  Booklet. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM 

R.  D.  5,  SEUERSVIUE,  PENNA. 


DCV  UADRITC  Quality  pedigreed  Castorrex 
IV£,A  rvnDDl  1 D  and  Bluerex  for  beauty 
show,  fur  and  meat.  Mordele  Farms,  Riegelsville,  Pa. 


RABBITS  —  Fleni.  Giants.  5  weeks.  $1.50  each. 
Money-back.  R.  WRENNER,  IWONSEY,  NEW  YORK. 


New  Zealand  red  and  whites,  pedigreed,  $5.00  pair, 
crossbreed  Flemish.  Gates,  Richard  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

BREEDING  RABBITS;  ALL  YOUNG  STOCK. 
Schneider  Poultry,  Tennent  Ave.,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 

VWVVVWWWWWWVWWYVV 


When  you  write  advertisers  ment 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  , 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Care  of  Chicken  House 

I  have  bought  a  chicken  farm  and 
the  coops  have  not  been  occupied  for 
the  past  year.  The  previous  owner 
lost  a  lot  of  chickens  due  to  disease. 
Can  you  suggest  the  best  way  to  clean 
the  coops?  m.  s. 

First,  clean  out  all  material  that  can 
be  scraped,  shoveled  or  swept  from  the 
buildings.  Second,  take  the  hose  and 
soak  down  the  whole  interior  of  every 
pen,  including  feed  rooms.  This  means 
the  ceiling,  side  walls,  and  all  parts. 
Third,  remove  all  movable  equipment 
such  as  nests,  feeders,  waterers  and 
roosts  to  the  outdoors  or  some  suitable 
place  for  scrubbing,  cleaning  and  dis¬ 
infecting.  Fourth,  after  all  material  is 
washed  out  of  the  house,  scrub  the 
walls  and  floors  with  a  lye  solution 
made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  lye 
in  10  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Keep 
this  off  your  hands,  face  and  eyes. 
Fifth,  after  the  house  is  thoroughly 
dry,  then  spray  the  ceiling,  walls  and 
floor  with  a  good  disinfecting  solution, 
and  give  it  a  good  soaking  down.  Then 
after  having  cleaned  all  equipment  in 
a  similar  manner  and  sprayed  it  with 
disinfectant,  you  should  be  ready  to 
put  the  place  back  together  again  for 
the  birds.  This  is  the  general  pro¬ 
cedure  that  should  be  followed  and 
this  should  be  done  also  once  annually 
when  the  pens  are  empty.  All  material 
such  as  litter,  poultry  droppings,  and 
the  like  should  be  hauled  away  to  avoid 
re-contamination  of  the  pens. 


Pullets  Have  Swollen  Crops 

Would  you  please  tell  me  what  causes 
pullets  to  have  swollen  crops? 

MRS.  j.  s. 

Swollen  and  pendulous  crops  are 
usually  due  to  (1)  indigestion,  or  (2) 
the  ingestion  of  some  inedible  material 
that  plugs  up  the  crop  and  stops  the 
regular  passage  of  food  to  the  pro- 
ventriculum  and  thence  to  the  gizzard. 
It  is  usually  caused  by  the  birds  pick¬ 
ing  up  material  that  becomes  lodged  in 
the  crop.  In  some  cases  this  is  due  to 
a  lack  of  some  material,  and  the  birds 
pick  up  everything  in  sight  trying  to 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

Look  around  the  pens  and  premises 
and  remove  any  material  the  birds  may 
be  eating.  If  necessary,  operate  and 
remove  the  material  from  the  crop.  It 
is  sometimes  possible  to  hold  the  birds 
with  the  head  down  and  manipulate 
the  material  from  the  crop  back  out 
through  the  esophagus  and  mouth.  A 
flushing  out  with  epsom  salts  might 
help.  Try  feeding  some  whole  oats  in 
a  hopper  for  a  few  days — the  birds  may 
lack  fiber. 


Turned-In  Claws 

I  have  found  two  of  my  three-month 
old  Leghorn  pullets  with  black  eye 
and  also  with  turned  in  claws.  What 
causes  these  diseases,  and  can  they  be 
prevented?  r.  s.  b. 

Turned-in  claws  on  three  months  old 
pullets  are  very  probably  the  result 
of  an  attack  of  coccidiosis,  causing  a 
paralysis  of  the  leg  and  foot.  It  might 
be  due  to  a  Vitamin  G  deficiency,  but 
the  curled  toes  due  to  the  condition 
usually  occur  at  an  early  age. 

Black  eyes  may  be  due  to  injury  or 
to  a  cold  causing  the  sinus  to  fill  with 
mucous  material.  There  may  be  some 
other  reason,  but  that"  would  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  guessing  as  to  the  cause. 

Your  pullets,,  if  they  have  an  attack 
of  coccidiosis,  should  be  flushed  out 
with  epsom  salts — one  pound  to  500 
pounds  liveweight,  then  the  pens 
cleaned  thoroughly  and  clean  litter  put 
in. 


Careful  Use  of  Vaccine 

I  have  some  cross-bred  pullets,  one  of 
which  has  the  head  blisters  of  fowl  pox. 
They  bleed  occasionally,  but  are  getting 
better.  Three  pullets  were  vaccinated 
for  fowl  pox.  I  have  the  sick  bird  in 
the  basement  away  from  the  laying 
house.  She  continues  to  lay  well.  Can 
I  eat  this  pullet,  and  also  one  with 
range  paralysis?  G.  B.  w. 

When  pullets  are  vaccinated  for  fowl 
pox  control,  if  any  vaccine  is  spilled 
or  comes  in  contact  with  the  head  of 
the  birds,  a  natural  outbreak  of  pox 
may  occur  in  individual  birds.  This 
is  probably  what  happened  to  your 
bird.  It  usually  takes  21  days  for  the 
bird  to  recover  and  another  21  days  or 
more  to  get  back  into  production.  In 
some  cases  it  does  not  affect  production, 
but  this  is  not  the  usual  result.  You 
can  keep  this  pullet  as  the  others  have 
been  vaccinated.  You  can  eat  her,  also 
the  pullet  showing  paralysis,  if  in  good 
flesh.  This  bird  may  have  chronic 
coccidiosis  causing  her  to  go  lame. 


Preserving  Eggs 

Someone  has  informed  me  that  eggs 
can  be  preserved  in  layers  of  dry  salt. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  this? 

I  also  heard  they  can  be  kept  in  fine 
coal  ashes.  Is  this  true?  m.  a.  m. 

Eggs  can  be  placed  in  salt  and  wood 
ashes,  and  thus  preserved,  but  the  re¬ 
sults  are  not  too  good.  Waterglass  or 
limewater  preservation  is  preferable. 
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In  Addition  To  Liberal 
Eariy-Order  Discounts 


Will  you  cooperate  with  Uncle  Sam’s 
Poultry  Program?  If  so,  WENE 
CHICKS  have  worked  out  a  plan 
which  will  make  you  EXTRA  SAV¬ 
INGS  besides  our  liberal  early  order 
discounts!  Write  for  information! 


j  Elmer  H.  Wene  | 

FREE  Replacement  Guarantee 

So  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 
that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-day  Danger  Period. 
Should  any  loss  occur,  FULL  REPLACEMENT  will  be  made 
without  a  penny  charge.  National  Defense  calls  for  MORE 
pullets  laying  MORE  eggs.  Profits  are  HIGHEST  on  heavy 
layers  of  BIG,  top-market  price  eggs,  like  R.O.P.  sired  chicks 
are  bred  to  lay.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.O.P.  Sired 
Chicks,  but  what  a  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION! 

FIRST  CHOICE  WITH  EASTERN 
EGG  AUCTION  &  CO-OP  MEMBERS 


NEW  JERSEY 
APPROVED 


You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  own  the 
same  chickens  that  more  Eastern  Co-Op 
and  Egg  Auction  Members  choose  above 
any  others.  These  egg  farmers  sell  to  the 
Eastern  markets  paying  the  HIGHEST 
EGG  PRICES.  They  make  more  egg 
profit  than  any  other  class  of  chicken 
raiser.  They  demand  more  egg  breeding. 
They  pick  WENE  CHICKS  above  any 
for  laying  TOP  PRICE  EGGS. 

BIG  SAVINGS  NOW! 

on  SEX-GUARANTEED  PULLET 
and  MALE  CHICKS.  Day-Old  OV 
Started,  Purebred  or  Crossbred. 


BL00DTESTED. 
HATCHES  YEAR 
AROUND. 

Prom  pt  service. 

Capacity 
1,800,000  Eggs. 


Guides  beginners  away  from  mistakes; 
gives  experienced  chicken  raisers  the 
benefit  of  my  many  years’  experience 
as  Egg  Laying  Contest  Manager — a 
guide  for  all.  FREE!  Send  a 
penny  postcard  today. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  A-3, VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


EAST’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER 
OF  HEN  BREEDER 
R.O.P.  SIRED 
White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Wene  produces  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from 
50,000  2-to-5-year-old  HEN  BREED¬ 
ERS  (no  pullets)  —  laying  eggs 
averaging  25  to  30  oz.  per  dozen — 
shells  chalk-white.  25,000  U.  S.  N.  J. 
certified  HEN  BREEDERS.  All 
headed  by  Official  200  to  300  Egg 
R.O.P.  Sires — more  such  birds  than 
any  other  plant  in  New  Jersey. 
Wene  Super  X  White  Leghorns 
100%  R.O.P.  Sired. 

More  Heavy  Breed  Females 
Mated  to  R.O.P.  Sires 

than  any  other  New  Jersey  Plant.  WENB 
SUPER  X.  WHITE  ROOK,  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE.  BARRED  ROCK,  R.  I.  REDS, 
U.S.  N.J.  Certified  Breeders,  mated  100-9& 
with  R.O.P.  males.  Eggs  set  from  these 
matings  average  25  to  30  ounces  per  dozen. 
Other  heavy  breed  chicks  available  in  White 
Wyandottes,  White  Jersey  Giants. 

East’s  Largest  Producer 
off  Specialty e  Crossbreeds 

WENE  WYAN-ROCKS,  B RAM-ROCKS 
— exclusive  WENE  Developments.  WENE- 
croas  LEGHORN-MIN ORCA8  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive,  TOP-GRADE  WHITE  EGG  trade. 


REDBI RD 


SPECIALTY. BRED  CHICKS 

From  Our  Own  300-Acre  Farm 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

Buy  your  chicks  direct  from  this  great  breeding 

plant.  Get  top  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 

Liberal  Early  Order  Discounts 
allowed  on  orders  mailed  before  February  1st 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Weeks 
on  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Chicks 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Our  original  strain, 
trapnested  and  pedigreed  for  many  years. 
Official  Test  records  up  to  334  eggs. 

NEW  HAM PSH IRES — Our  own  strain,  truly  dual- 
purpose. 

Rock-Red  Barred  Cross — Red-Rock  Sex-Link  Cross 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  —  White  Leghorns 
SEXED  CHICKS — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 

Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Discount  Offer 

Redbird  Farm  wren&m’rZ;,.. 

World’s  Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm 


SUPERMARGLOBE 


Maule’s  Seed 

WM.  HENRY 


Amazing  jiew  kind—  /^tAaJgg  t 

large,  scarlet,  round,  /  Seen 
smooth,  solid,  deli-/  aOo* 
clous.  Send  stamp  for/ /type, 
postage  and  we'll  mail  ps-ii? t  / 
15c-Packet  free,  also 
Book — tested  vegetable,  flower  seeds. 
MAULE,  PHILADELPHIA  32.  PA. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.. 
48  LEONARD  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  7.  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Special  Discount  On  Orders  Booked  Early 

Don’t  take  changes  on  another  chick 
shortage.  Have  the  quality  and  number 
of  chicks  you  want.  Write  for  details 
on  our  liberal  discount  on  orders  booked 
this  month  —  delivery  any  time,  your 
preference. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Information  on  the  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more 
eggs  and  meat  from 
every  bag  of  feed.  Also 
our  low  prices  and  liberal 
discount.  MAIL  CARD  TO¬ 
DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY. 

Pennsylvania  Farms 


A  10  9-egg  h@n 
uses  9  lbs.  of  feed 
per  dozen;  a  200-egg 
hen,  5  lbs.  per  dozen. 

The  only  birds  for  this 
year’s  conditions  are 
those  with  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeding,  health, 
and  vigor,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  chicks  are 

in  step  with  the  times.  _  _ 

They  reflect  our  15  years  of  steady  breeding  improvement. 
Records  behind  this  year’s  trapnest-pedigree  breeding 
s*r®s  break  ail  previous  records.  Every  breeding  bird  in¬ 
dividual  ly  selected,  legbanded.  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.O.P.  BLOODLINES  IN  OUR 
“ MASTER-MATED "  MATINGS 

We  spent  $11,739.77  to  get  2613  outstanding  R.O.P. 
breeding  sires  and  120,232  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  to 
improve  this  year’s  chicks.  The  breeder’s  detailed  record 
of  each  bird  yve  purchase  is  on  file  at  the  Pennsylvania 
iJept.  of  Agriculture.  Bead  the  summary  of  the  dams’ 
records  below: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  .....200  to  336  egg  background 
JfEW  HAMPSHIRES  ....200  to  305  egg  background 

y.HJJf»HOCKS  . 206  to  311  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 201  to  299  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . I . 200  to  305  egg  backgrourid 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  f5Tac\nurea?ed 

THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS— Hamp-Rocks  (sex- 
linked  egg  cross),  Rock-Hamps 
(barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 
Leghorns  (white  egg 
cross). 

Largest 
State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 
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HALLCROSS 


FOR  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Your  egg  cost  is  feed,  labor  and  housing  through  a  long  growing 
period.  Every  week  represents  a  certain  number  of  dollars.  The 
quicker  your  pullets  get  into  production  the  lower  your  cost.  A  week 
saved  means  dollars  saved. 

Hall’s  Rock-Red  Cross  will,  as  the  result  of  combining  selected 
stock  through  cross  breeding,  get  into  early  production  of  market 
size  eggs  and  give  you  a  plus  profit.  In  this  selective  breeding 
process,  quality  is  combined  with  quality  and  the  result  joins  the 
best  of  two  dependable  strains,  plus  added  vitality.  This  has  been 
proven  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  many  of  our  customers  who 
have  had  comparative  experiences. 

The  value  of  cross  breeding  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  but  a  cross  breed  can  be  no  better  than  the  parent  stock  — 
on  both  sides.  Quality  must  be  added  to  quality.  Cross  breeding 
usually  emphasizes  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  stock,  good 
or  bad. 

For  earlier  egg  production  we  recommend  Hall’s  Rock-Red  Cross 
and  we  emphasize  that  cross  breeding  has  no  value  unless  the 
quality  is  in  the  pure-bred  strains  from  which  the  crosses  are  pro¬ 
duced.  In  actual  laying  ability  Hall’s  Crosses  show  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  number  and  size  of  eggs  over  pure-bred  stock.  ^ 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC.,  Box  60,  Wallingford.  Conn. 

There  it  a  PURPOSE  back  of  alt  that  PURPOSE  it  to  provide  HALL 

customer  with  chickt  that  wilKfHow  a  PROFIT  —  THE  BIGGEST  PROFIT  POSSIBLE  ON 
CHICK  INVESTMENT.  *> 


hallsg^Vchicks 


Toxite 

lu-iuiilftr  Sprajr  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills  red 
aprayorooder  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  buss,  fleas  and  similar 
nOtlSe.  Posts.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat- 

■f’li  mr  _  ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

lUHS  germs.  FOR  CO  LDS— Spray  thick  mist  In  poultry  bouse 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


Berms,  FOR  COLDS— Spray  thick  mist  fa  poultry  h 
Heins  nrpvpnt  several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE 

^  «»s«ase.  TOXiTE  LABORATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESTERTQWN. 


MO. 


THE  BEST 
CHICKS  AT 
REASONABLE 
PRICES 


WRITS  TO 


gr<leghorns 


Save  feed — get  more  eggs.  Start  Grouten 
Leghorns  proved  by  steady  repeat  orders 
from  commercial  farms.  They’re  noted 
for  size,  vigor,  high  production.  Sexed 
or  unsexed  chicks — from  our  own  5200 
breeders.  All  chicks  booked  till  May  11. 

Write  for  May  prices  now. 

Leo  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


oe* 

RANG.ErtS 


LET  OUR  7500 

SUPERB  BREEDERS 
Officially  State 
Blood -Tested 
HELP  SERVE  YOU 

FREE  CATALOG 
TELLS  ALL 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CHICKS 


STARTED  PULLETS 

For  baby  chicks,  8  week  old  range  size  pullets, 
or  3M>  mo.  old  nearly  ready  to  lay  pullets, 
let  our  7,500  superb  breeders  help  you  make  ^ 
1944  your  biggest  profit  year.  Prices  are  H 
down — magnificent  egg  production  breeding  f§ 
never  better.  Early  order  discounts  too.  All  §1 
started  pullets  normally  grown  under  brooders —  "1 


not  jammed  together  and  forced  In  batteries. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  chick  price  list 
and  early  order  discounts  TODAY. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARM 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.  East  Hartford  6,  Conn. 
Phone  8-5098 


R.  I.  REDS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED,  CROSS 
SEX-LINK  CROSS 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Here  you  are,  another  dollar  for  3 
years  more  of  good  reading.  We  read 
your  magazine  backward,  starting  with 
Publisher’s  Desk,  which  has  saved  us 
a  lot  of  trouble,  also  more  or  less  cash. 

We  spot  most  fakers  when  they  ap¬ 
pear.  About  three  years  ago  a  couple 
of  slick  sleight  of  hand  workers  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  large  double  deck  suit 
case;  we  were  to  draw  a  lucky  number 
from  a  small  box  to  get  our  picture  en¬ 
larged.  We  drew  a  number  and  one  of 
the  slick  guys  hurriedly  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  said  it  sure  was  lucky.  We 
did  not  see  the  number.  But  they 
wanted  me  to  sign  a  paper  to  get  the 
picture  enlarged.  We  gave  them  the 
merry  Ha  Ha  and  showed  them  the 
door.  This  way  out!  c.  h. 

New  York. 

This  was  the  old  “lucky  number” 
trick  which  has  been  operated,  probably 
since  time  began,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other.  We  have  referred  to  it  prac¬ 
tically  every  year  since  Publisher’s 
Desk  was  started.  It  seems  a  vain 
repetition,  but  we  have  many  new 
readers  each  year  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  such  schemes  and  they  need  to  be 
warned.  In  time  they  realize  the  tricks 
as  quickly  as  C.  M.  did  and  will  save 
their  money.  This  idea  of  getting  a 
signature  on  paper  promptly,  should  be 
a  warning  to  take  time  to  look  into  the 
whole  matter  carefully. 


Will  you  please  give  me  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  stock  in  the  Reinforced  Paper 
Bottle  Corporation,  500  5th  Avenue, 
N.  Y„  N..  Y?  e.  r.  m. 

New  York. 

Some  few  years  ago  we  asked  this 
company  for  some  general  information 
as  to  the  status  of  the  company  and  its 
activities  and  whether  or  not  dividends 
were  being  paid.  They  replied  that 
they  were  not  selling  stock  and  any  in¬ 
quiries  received  were  merely  “out  of 
curiosity.”  However,  later  a  stock¬ 
holders’  Protective  Committee  asked 
“stockholders”  to  sign  proxies  to  vote 
on  appointment  of  a  receiver.  The 
whole  matter  has  been  in  the  courts,  but 
we  have  no  record  of  any  adjustment 
of  the  complaints  of  stockholders  and, 
as  is  usual,  the  money  invested  by  them 
appears  to  be  lost.  Our  present  letters 
are  returned  undelivered. 

Thanks  to  you,  refund  check  ($7.00) 
came  today.  I  had  waited  over  two 
months  and  written  four  letters,  but 
your  telephone  call  did  the  trick.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  past  20  years,  threats 
to  report  to  R.  N.-Y.  brought  payments, 
etc.,  from  dilatory  firms.  Many  thanks. 

Massachusetts.  J.  l.  v. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  advised  speaking 
softly  and  wielding  a  big  stick.  We 
find  persuasion  is  often  a  powerful 
weapon,  but  publicity  is  not  courted 
by  those  who  are  attempting  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  public.  Sometimes  there  is 
no  purpose  to  impose  on  customers, 
but  when  they  are  at -a  distance,  it  is 
easy  to  delay  adjustment.  Our  effort 
in  this  case  was  effective  and  prompt. 
We  wish  we  could  achieve  the  same 
result  with  all  matters  sent  us. 


Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
“Clean  Glass  Quickies?”  The  claim  is 
made  that  there  is  nothing  like  this  in 
history.  a.  c.  b. 

New  York. 

“Clean  Glass  Quickies”  are  advertised 
at  3  for  a  dollar.  What  you  receive  for 
the  dollar,  we  are  told,  are  three  copies 
of  a  one-page  leaflet  with  pictures  of 
clean  and  dirty  glasses,  which  purport 
to  show  the  result  of  tests  with  certain 
carbonated  liquids  and  with  salt.  We 
do  not  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  process, 
but  we  do  know  nice  hot  suds  and  a 
good  rinsing  in  warm  water,  insures 
as  clean  and  hygienic  a  glass  as  one 
can  want — and  it  is  much  cheaDer. 


The  first  issue  of  the  year  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  time  to  suggest  a  few  cau¬ 
tions  for  the  New  Year.  You  will,  no 
doubt,  be  besieged  by  door  to  door 
peddlers  and  a  good  motto  is,  “Don’t 
buy  on  the  first  call.”  Another  is  to 
ask  for  the  agent’s  credentials  and  let 
him  know  you  intend  to  check  on  them. 
Ask  yourself  if  the  article  or  proposi¬ 
tion  is  something  you  want  and  then 
find  out  what  it  will  cost  and  whether 
you  can  afford  it.  Can  you  pay  for  an 
article  month  after  month?  Don’t  sign 
contracts  or  papers  hurriedly  and  not 
until  you  have  answered  all  these  ques¬ 
tions. 


We  wish  to  thank  the  many  readers 
who  gave  us  the  address  of  “The  Work- 
basket.”  It  is  a  syndicated  feature  used 
by  several  publications.  We  have  writ¬ 
ten  the  magazine  and  are  confident  our 
reader  will  finally  get  her  copies.  Mails 
are  much  delayed  these  Hays. 

I  am  anxious  to  trace  the  birthplace 
of  my  father,  James  Dillon,  who  died 
when  I  was  an  infant.  He  was  of 
Scotch  descent  and  was  a  jockey.  His 
marriage  certificate  gave  New  York 
City  as  his  birthplace  but  he  was  said 
to  have  come  from  Malone,  N.  Y„  and 
had  lived  in  Springfield  for  a  time. 


BABCOCK’S  Healthy  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks 
Barred  Cross,  Red-Rock  Cross 

FIRST  HATCH  JANUARY  6th. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS:  Latest  Contest  re¬ 
ports  at  this  writing  (Nov.  29,  1943)  show 
Babcock’s  Leghorns  leading  the  Leghorn 
class  at  Western  New  York,  Georgia  and 
Storrs.  December  Poultry  Magazines 
listed  Babcock’s  Western  New  York  pen 
as  high  Leghorn  pen  in  all  United  States 
contests  and  Babcock’s  Georgia  pen  as 
seventh  high  Leghorn  pen  in  United 
States.  Western  New  York  pen  laid  375 
eggs  and  369.90  points  for  October  which 
is  93%. 

R.  I.  REDS:  We  are  reproducing  for  you 
Crooks,  Harco  Orchards  and  Parmenter 
Reds.  We  buy  this  breeding  direct.  Your 
Poultry  Magazine  will  show  these  three 
breeders  are  absolute  tops  in  Reds.  In¬ 
cidentally  our  old  hen  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds 
at  Vineland  was  high  old  hen  pen  for 
Reds  in  United  States  for  ’42-’43. 

BARRED  ROCKS:  Babcock’s  Barred 
Rocks  are  75%  to  100%  Dryden  Strain. 
Contest  reports  and  our  own  results  show 
Dryden  has  best  Barred  Rocks  in  United 
States. 

CROSS-BREDS:  Our  Red-Rock  Cross 
pullets  and  straight  run  are  sold  out 
February  to  June,  but  we  can  supply 
you  the  Barred  Cross. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Free  Catalog  Now  Ready 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


(Every  chick  from  a  pedigreed  male  with  a  dams’ 
trapnest  record  of  280  or  more  eggs,  and  many 
generations  of  proven  performance. 

Every  chick  from  a  dam  with  a  record  of  250  or 
more  eggs  laid  in  the  trapnest  plus  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  proven  trapnest  performance. 

Add  to  these  facts  the  large  eggs  and  large  size 
of  Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  and  you’ll  find 
that  for  these  times  Bodine’s  Leghorns  are  ex¬ 
tremely  efficient.  You  can  expect  high  hen-housed 
flock  averages  from  your  Bodine  chicks,  because 
of  ttie  years  of  progeny  test  breeding  back  of 
every  chick.  Catalog. 

ELI  H.  BODINE 

BOX  5  CHEMUNG.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EG6S 
BREEDING  STOCK 


BRAMBLE 

POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestettow^Maryland 

Maryland— U.  S.  Approved 
’  Pullorum  Controlled  j 

BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROX 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

,  "  I. 

HATCHER-BREEDER  for  29  Years — Write  for  Catalog 

SlifO  CHICKS  * '  BQ0M2C  P0U11S 

A  SPECIAHY  1  8100DICSTED  HOCKS 


years 


re 

The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
of  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  all  the  profitable  inherited  dualities. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  FARLY 
for  Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Reds,  Sex-Link  Cross  or  All  Barred  Cross. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write 
COBB'S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord.  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR! 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  ROCK-REO  AND  RED- 
ROCK  CROSS. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

O  H  Xj  IS 

POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
CALLICOON,  N.  Y. _ PHONE  11 


MORE  PROFITS  FOR  YOU 

this  year  with  our  vigorous,  production  bred  stock. 
Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Cloan  chicks,  famous  for 
fast  growth  and  even  feathering.  Order  early. 
Catalog. 


JAMES  D.N.MAY0,  Box  R,  Boxboro,,  Mass. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Capable  salesmen  with  good  record  and  references 
wanted  at  once  to  call  on  farm  supply  dealers,  feed 
stores,  hardware  stores  representing  SDS  MASTITIS 
CONTROL  AND  DAIRY  STERILIZER.  New  York 
State,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New  England  terri¬ 
tories.  Salary  and  commission  basis.  We  are  also 
interested  in  salesmen  operating  in  these  territories 
now  carrying  other  lines.  If  you  qualify  and  can 
introduce  this  product  to  your  dealers,  write 

John  Wiley  Jones  Company 

DEPARTMENT  R  -  CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 

ATTENTION  LIVESTOCK  SHIPPERS 

Ship  your  livestock  to  us,  to  the  Brighton  Market,  and 
get  the  highest  competitive  Market  prices.  Backed  by 
over  20  years  of  our  selling  experience. 

Brighton  Livestock  Commission  Co. 

BONDED  by  U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Harry  R.  Michelson 

TEL.  HINGHAM  0459  OR  0504 

Philip  Simon 

TEL.  NEEDHAM  0985  -  STADIUM  2235 


11/  »  MTrn  Combine  —  McCormick-Deering  6-foot 
i¥  Air  1  EtU  with  motor  preferred.  Pick-up  Baler — 
Case  preferred.  New  Idea  Manure  Spreader  for  traitor 
_or>  rubber  if  possible.  2-row  Potato  Digger  torn 
Planter  for  tractor.  12-foot  weeder-mulcher— -McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  preferred.  Give  complete  description  ana 
price  asked.  Write  Post  Office  Box  838,  Reading,  Pa. 

EUROPEAN  FILBERT  NUTS 

Produce  nutritious  Food  for  Table  and 
Kitchen.  Write  for  Free  Catalog 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

cream  separators”; 

gZVffi,.  to‘i  JETSKUSS 

finishf  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  $41.50,  pipping  charges 
prepaid.  Cash  with  order.  Immediate  shipment  or 
circular  on  request.  Hinman  Mills  Inc.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 

cnip  Tour  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 

9uir  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  !OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS  maToutkt9 

Bonded  Dealer.  Edward’s  Farms,  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 

TO  w.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St,  ;  Bonded  New  York  City 

ORDER  NOW!  BUY  AN  "EMPIRE  STATE’’ 

COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGE 

Malleable  iron,  from  factory.  Rebuilt,  NOT  RATIONED. 

FENCE  &  BARBED  WIRE 
CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9’x7\  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  pnced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  sarnples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  y. 


Men.  women  distribute  out  essential  nursery  products. 

Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  t0 J? c u®. klVF w™ 'yq'rK 
CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 

Two  Beautiful 

Double-Weight 

_  Professional 

Enlargements.  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints.  25s. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
«ervico»  Young  Photo  Sorvico*  43*C*  Albony*  N«  Ye 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


Bows- Arrows  Instruction  Book  50*. 

Catalog  Free.  ARCHERY,  617  So.  State.  Chicago 

Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts,  new,  used.  Inquire 
today,  specifying  parts  needed,  tractor  make,  model, 
year.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOG  IT);  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  C  E  N  T  R  A  L  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-I4I,  BOONE.  IOWA. 

For  Sale — Combination  coal  &  elec,  range  (Universal 

make)  in  perfect  condition.  White  porcelain,  4  burner 
electric  &  2  burner  coal,  1  automatic  electric  oven, 
connection  for  hot  water.  Price  $125.  F.O.B.  Flushing. 

George  F.  Kolscb,  149-05  41st  Ave.,  Flushing,  L,  I. 

\*T  A  KI  T1  11  A11  kin<ls  of  dried  decorative 

»w  /»  is  Jl  E-<  weeds,  branches,  seed  clusters, 
pods,  mullen  stalks,  etc.  Write  for  information. 

E.  Mann,  Inc.,  1845  Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 

\1T  A  MTCn  BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW. 
W  AW  1  LU  A.  M.  Tarbell,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

KILL  ALL  WEEDS  WITH  FIRE!^11 

hum  parasites,  split  giant  rocks,  sprays,  has  99  uses. 

Sine  Equipment.  Est.  1919,  376RA,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

PERSONAL  STATIONERY— 50  sheets,  25  envelopes 
printed,  30e  postpaid.  Ideal  Press,  North  Anson,  Maine. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M 
9  days  in  advance  oi  date  o!  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


WANTED  —  Man  with  thorough  knowledge 
of  high  and  low  pressure  heating  systems 
for  large  greenhouse  range.  Must  be  good 
mechanic.  House  furnished.  State  quali¬ 
fications  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
6644,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PLEASANT,  RELIABLE,  healthy  young 
woman  wanted  for  work  on  large  modern 
dairy  farm.  Purebred  Jerseys.  Write  fully 
and  state  experience.  ADVERTISER  6646, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  on  small  dairy  farm.  Good 
pay  and  board.  CLINTON  CHARTER, 
Ellington,  Conn. 

WANTED — Kennel  maid  for  private  kennel, 
excellent  opening  for  right  person.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  residents  of 
New  York  State.  Ages  18-60.  $71.95  per 

month  and  room;  board  and  laundry.  8-hour 
day.  Certificate  of  availability  required  if 
employed  in  essential  industry.  Write  Super¬ 
intendent,  LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — General  manager,  grain  business, 
nominal  education,  honest,  good  references, 
experienced;  live  on  Long  Island.  Steady 
work,  good  pay.  ADVERTISER  6680,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Protestant,  working  house¬ 
keeper  for  1  lady;  farm;  permanent.  State 
experience  and  nationality.  BOX  118,  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  quiet  country  home,  10 
miles  from  bus.  Old  couple;  no  laundry, 
light  cooking;  electricity,  running  water; 
warm  room.  Apply  MRS.  WILLIAM  E. 
WALLER,  R.F.D.  4,  Box  117,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

MARRIED  MAN  wanted  to  work  on  poultry 
farm;  good  pay;  home,  heat  and  electric 
included.  PIEROTTI  AND  SON  POULTRY 
FARMS,  Milmay,  N.  J.  Phone  331- J-2. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  herds¬ 
man.  One  who  is  experienced  and  able  to 
get  good  results.  State  age,  experience  and 
references.  Good  job  for  right  man.  ISLAND 
STOCK  FARM,  Whitehouse,  N.  J. 

WANTED — 2  men  for  a  Long  Island  dairy 
farm;  one  to  pasteurize  milk;  must  be  clean 
and  efficient;  the  other  man  for  retail  milk 
delivery  route,  must  be  clean  and  prefer¬ 
ably  experienced.  Both  jobs  are  essential 
work  and  steady.  Wages  for  milk  room  man, 
$125,  room  and  board;  route  man,  $40  week 
plus  commission  (no  board).  ADVERTISER 
6700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  village  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
Widow  with  2  young  children.  Pleasant  dis¬ 
position  and  reliability  most  important. 
$75  monthly.  ADVERTISER  6771,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  herdsman  for  a  large 
pure  bred  Holstein  herd.  Capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  men,  understand  feeding  and  breeding. 
Modern  three-room  apartment,  fuel,  etc. 
Permanent  position  and  good  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Night  attendant  in  children’s 
cottage.  One  who  can  sew.  ADVERTISER 
6775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Baker.  ADVERTISER  6820,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Strong,  active  man  not  over  55 
to  supervise  30  boys.  Apply  giving  refer¬ 
ences.  CONN.  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Meriden,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted.  ADVERTISER  6779, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  on  a  vegetable 
farm  near  Paterson,  N.  J„  by  month  or  on 
shares.  ADVERTISER  6776,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  motherless  home;  3  girls, 
8,  10  and  13.  Middleaged  woman  who  has 
been  in  country  preferred.  State  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  GEORGE  WALLACE,  Clinton,  Conn. 

WORKING  HERDSMAN  wanted  for  farm 
dairy,  60  cows,  modern  barn,  also  pas¬ 
teurize,  churn  and  bottle  two  days  weekly, 
full  responsibility,  ample  help  provided,  new 
cottage  for  married  man,  usual  privileges 
and  good  salary;  permanent  if  satisfactory; 
location.  Northern  Jersey.  References  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  6780,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

COOK  AND  downstairs  work,  family  3 
adults,  including  nurse,  2  children.  $80 
monthly,  more  depending  references  and 
ability.  Loudon ville,  2  miles  from  Albany; 
direct  bus  route.  ADVERTISER  6781,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-HOUSEWORKER — Small  adult  family 
Salary  $100-$125  monthly  depending  oi 
ability  and  efficiency.  Address  MRS.  G.  E 
ROBERTS,  103  Hickory  Grove  Drive,  Larch 
mont,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  AND  cook  for  suburbai 

New  Jersey  residence.  4  in  familv  include 
2  boys,  ages  3  and  7.  Salary  $60  month 
Private  bath,  pleasant  surroundings.  F.  £ 
BENNETT,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Westwood,  N.  J 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  single,  t 

assist  owner  on  modern  20-cow  dair; 
farm.  $100,  room,  board  and  laundry;  ai 
conveniences.  CHARLES  A.  WAGNER.  R.  ] 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


REFINED  CHRISTIAN  woman,  under  5( 
housekeeper  in  motherless  home;  boy  age 
10.  Someone  who  will  appreciate  gooc 
modern  country  home,  all  conveniences,  fai 
wages.  M.  C.  WHITNEY,  Susquehanna,  Pi 


Help  Watited 


J 


WANTED — Men  and  wojihi  over  18,  as  at¬ 
tendants  at  Belcher, own  State  School. 
Several  openings.  Expov  .  aoi  net'  .arv. 
$17.20  weekly  with  board,  room  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Time  and  a  hal  for  overtime.  Apply 
Superintendent,  BELCHERTOWN  STATE 
SCHOOL,  Belchertown,  Mass. 

SCHOOL  IN  practical  nursing  in  modern, 
well-equipped  hospital  situated  in  the 
Berkshires.  Eighteen  months  of  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  in  complete  nursing  care  of  medi¬ 
cal,  surgical  and  obstetrical  patients,  in¬ 
cluding  operating  room  and  delivery  room 
experience  Monthly  allowance  ilO  follow¬ 
ing  prel  nary  instruction  period  and  $15 
after  the  first  vear.  Apply  to  FAIRVIEW 
HOSP  r  A I ,  G  at  us  it  mg  ton.  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED — Married  dairy  farmer,  ei 
perieuced  milker,  DeLaval  milker  use. 
$28  par  week  with  house  and  milk.  Refe: 
ence.  TAYLOR’S  DAIRY,  North  Rc 
I  Chester,  N.  J. 

I  WANTED — For  permanent  employment,  ai 

tive  young  woman,  of  good  characte 
)  capable  of  managing  the  serving  and  dii 
mg  rooms  in  an  institution  serving  aboi 
two  hundred  persons.  Send  references  4/11 
application.  Salary,  room,  board,  laundi 
and  simple  medications.  Write  BOX  42 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Couple,  middle-aged,  for  poulti 

farm.  Man  sober,  handy  with  tools.  Goc 
wages,  separate  beautiful  7-room  house  wii 
2  baths.  SCHINDLER,  Box  249,  Brookroa 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 

NURSES — Practicals  and  nurses’  aids,  d£ 

duty,  private  sanitarium.  Salary  $ 
monthly  plus  room  and  board.  PINE  RES 
SANITARIUM,  Ridgewood,  N  J. 


WANTED — Coffee  maker.  Unattached  young 
woman,  of  good  character,  to  make  coffee 
in  2  large  urns  and  assist  in  the  serving 
room  of  a  home  for  aged.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  essential.  Salary,  board, 
room,  laundry  and  simple  medications.  Must 
live  in.  Apply  MASONIC  HOME,  Masonic 
Ave.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BOY  OR  young  man  to  help  in  country 
home.  Near  school.  ADVERTISER  6797, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  modern  dairy. 

Operate  Surge  milkers.  Do  washing  and 
sterilizing.  Conscientious  worker.  Reply 
stating  wages  expected,  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  married;  for 
outside  work  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  crops  and  ma¬ 
chinery  maintenance.  Small  modern  house 
with  heat,  light,  phone.  Reply  stating  wages 
expected,  experience,  nationality,  references. 
ADVERTISER  6795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  capable  man  or  woman  sten¬ 
ographer-secretary,  full  or  part  time,  for 
essential  wholesale  seed  business  located  in 
Rockland  County.  N.  Y.  On  main  highway 
between  West  Nyack  and  Spring  Valley. 
Also  willing  to  teach  high  school  students 
business  routine.  Write  all  particulars  to 
ADVERTISER  6809,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 
or  phone  Nanuet  2121  for  appointment. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper,  excellent  home 
for  the  right  person;  2  children  of  school 
age,  in  Vermont  village,  near  Manchester. 
GEO.  F.  MYERS,  R.F.D. ,  Londonderry,  Vt. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  woman  farm  officer  to 
supervise  a  group  of  girls  on  an  institu¬ 
tional  farm.  In  replying,  state  age,  health 
and  experience.  Salary  $103.50  per  month 
and  full  maintenance.  For  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  STATE 
HOME  FOR  GIRLS,  Trenton  2,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  for  machine 
and  hand  milking  and  general  barn  work. 
Married  or  single.  ADVERTISER  6806,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  experienced  man  or 
woman,  to  operate  incubators.  Also  couple 
with  poultry  experience,  to  work  on  modern 
poultry  farm  near  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Give  refer¬ 
ences;  good  positions  for  right  people.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  6790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  housekeeper  for  com¬ 
plete  care  of  4-room  apartment  and  one 
occupant.  Laundry  sent  out.  One  day  off 
each  week.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  $70  per 
month  and  room,  board  and  laundry.  Apply 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  N.  J.  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


BEEKEEPER — Young  man  to  assist  in  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  production;  1,000  colonies. 
State  age,  size,  habits,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Season  April  to  November.  Board, 
room  furnished.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  ESTATE  desires  competent 
superintendent,  experienced  in  handling 
fruit  trees,  vineyard  and  berries.  Position 
carries  with  it  a  good  residence  near  schools 
and  churches.  Middle-aged  man  with  family 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  6793,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  WAITRESSES— White,  Protestant,  in 
home  for  60  residents.  Liberal  time  off. 
Sherwood  2-3851.  WESTMONT,  Paterson, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Farm  is  in  the  Boro 
limit.  Milk  machines  are  used.  Small  herd. 
Position  open  first  of  year.  Good  living  con¬ 
ditions.  LESLIE  MIKE,  59  North  Main  St., 
Flemington,  N.  J. 

I  MARRIED  MAN  wanted.  20  cows;  hand- 

milker;  30  cows,  DeLaval  machine.  $30 
week,  house,  gas,  electric,  fuel  furnished. 
LINDEN  DAIRY  FARMS,  1415  E.  Edgar  Rd„ 
L:nden,  N.  J. 


MAN — For  general  farm  work.  Must  be  good 
milker,  $60  per  month,  room,  board. 
ARTHUR  SCHUMANN,  Madison,  Conn. 


|  COOK-HOUSEWORKER  —  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  small  democratic,  congenial,  Amer¬ 
ican  family  of  2  adults  and  2  boys  6  and  8 
years  respectively.  All  modern  labor  saving 
appliances;  own  room,  bath,  comfortable 
warm  house  in  suburban  Baltimore  offering 
pleasant  surroundings  and  considerate  treat¬ 
ment.  Good  table  and  full  maintenance. 
Wages  commensurate  with  experience,  ability 
and  application.  References  desirable  but 
not  necessary  in  writing  for  interview.  MRS. 
JOS.  RUPPERT,  Overbrook  Road,  Ruxton, 
Maryland. 


FARMER — Experienced;  steady  position;  ad¬ 
vancements.  SEKUNNA  HILLS,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  or  men  with  farm  ex¬ 
perience  for  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  Supervisors.  Write  DAIRY  REC¬ 
ORDS  OFFICE,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„ 
for  information  about  training  school  to  be 
held  January  10  to  22,  1944. 


SINGLE  CITIZENS  to  work  on  Institution 
farm.  Forty-eight  hour  week,  with  over¬ 
time  pay  when  necessary.  Pay  weekly. 
Steady  work;  no  milking;  vacations  with 
pay.  $900  with  board,  single  room  and 
laundry.  HEAD  FARMER,  Box  288,  West- 
borough,  Mass. 


COUPLE — To  care  for  home  and  small  family 
in  delightful  suburban  New  Jersey  town 
(35  minutes  from  New  York).  Prefer  man 
and  wife  who  appreciate  fine  home’  surround- 
I  ings  and,  perhaps,  couple  who  has  had  own 
little  farm  or  home,  so  that  man  may  make 
minor  repairs,  care  for  a  few  chickens,  and 
assist  in  household  duties.  We  seek  a  couple 
who  will  take  a  genuine  interest  in  our 
home.  To  such  persons,  we  offer  a  life-time 
position  and  an  enjoyable  one.  Wife  should 
be  a  fair  cook  and  careful  laundress  (elec¬ 
tric  washing  machine  and  electric  mangier 
available — little  effort  required — entire  week’s 
ironing  completed  in  two  hours  with  ma¬ 
chine).  The  salary  of  $150  per  month  is  clear 
profit,  since  we  give  all  maintenance,  in¬ 
cluding  beautifully  furnished  apartment, 
uniforms  and  a  car  for  your  added  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort.  Write  WALTER, 
Wyckoff,  N.  J.  P.  O.  Box  317. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Reliable,  single  man. 

middle-aged  preferred,  on  breeding  farm. 
Permanent,  with  good  wages,  room  and 
board.  State  full  particulars  including  refer¬ 
ences.  J.  D.  CHAMBERLIN,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


FARM  COUPLE — Man,  general  work,  ma¬ 
chine  run  dairy  farm;  $140  monthly. 
Woman,  board  2-4  men;  $45  monthly  allow¬ 
ance  per  man.  Start  January  15.  Write  de¬ 
tailed  particulars,  references.  BOX  331,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn. 


WANTED — Experienced  groom  for  care  of 
saddle  horses  in  school.  Apartment  on 
grounds.  ADVERTISER  6821,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OFFER  GOOD  home  on  Long  Island  to 
lonely  woman  in  exchange  light  assistance 
about  house.  Expect  small  remuneraton. 
ADVERTISER  6822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  married,  on 
modern  Connecticut  dairy  farm,  milking 
25  cows.  Must  be  trustworthy  and  capable 
of  operating  farm  on  business  basis.  Man 
who  can  plan  and  supervise  work  and  other 
men.  Modern  machinery,  including  DeLaval 
milking  equipment.  Excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  attractive  separate  cottage  with  all 
latest  and  modem  conveniences.  Salary  $150 
per  month.  State  age  and  submit  detail  in¬ 
formation  as  to  last  10  years  experience,  also 
names  of  previous  employers.  ADVERTISER 
6818,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  large  dairy 
farm.  $100  per  month,  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  PLEASANT  HILL  FARMS,  Chester. 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  man  as  farm 
helper.  ST.  MARY’S  MANOR,  South  Lang- 
horne,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


WANTED  - —  Chauffeur-handyman,  married, 
good  references  required.  Live  in  small 
cottage  with  heat,  light,  gas  supplied.  Ap¬ 
plicant  please  phone  collect.  Phoenixville, 
Pa.  2648  any  evening  or  write  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6816,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  help  wanted.  Middle-aged 
married  man  for  small  Guernsey  herd  and 
general  farm  work  in  Northern  Bergen 
bounty.  Good  housing.  Must  be  experienced, 
reliable,  sober  and  with  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6827,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — High-type  couple.  Experienced, 
high-type  couple  wanted  to  take  complete 
charge  of  household.  Good  cook.  Butler- 
houseman.  Location,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
Position  permanent.  Salary  $200  monthly. 
Address  AlD VERTISER  6836,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  operator  for  registered 
beef  cattle  farm  in  S.  E.  Penna.  Give  age, 
experience;  single  or  married,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6831,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework 
and  assist  with  elderly  people.  $80  per 
month.  KRUGER  CONVALESCENT  HOME. 
379  Webster  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman,  housework,  who  likes 
country,  permanent  home;  beautiful  room, 
private  bath,  radio.  3  adults.  Connecticut. 
Hour  from  New  York.  About  $50.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  or  woman  help  in 
poultry  farm;  experience  unnecessary. 
Good  wages  and  home.  Permanent.  TOTOWA 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Totowa  Borough, 
N.  J. 


WOMAN  WANTED  on  small  poultry  farm, 
take  care  of  house  for  1  adult.  Good  home 
and  good  salary.  205  CROSS  ST.,  Lakewood, 
N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


HERD  MANAGER  desires  to  make  change. 

Entire  life  devoted  to  dairy  farmifig. 
Thoroughly  trained  by  experience  in  breed¬ 
ing  for  production.  At  present  in  charge 
of  State  herd  in  New  Jersey.  Present  position 
21  years.  50  years  of  age,  healthy  and  active. 
Best  of  reference  furnished  on  request.  BOX 
185,  Englishtown,  N.  J. 


HANDYMAN  WANTED  for  small  restaurant 
with  small  chicken  farm.  40  minutes  from 
New  York.  Good  home  for  single  man.  Call 
Ramsey  143  or  1070,  New  Jersey,  or  write 
SWISS  CHALET.  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  herdsman.  Aber- 
deen-Angus  cattle,  Hampshire  hogs.  New 
Jersey  farm.  Give  full  details,  salarv  ex¬ 
pected.  references.  ADVERTISER  6807,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MEN  —  On  poultry  breeding  farm. 

Good  wages,  room  and  board.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  Write  stating  age,  height  and 
weight.  BOX  305,  Dept.  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  Refined  young  woman, 
treated  as  one  of  family,  not  as  servant; 
no  laundry.  Write  age.  experience,  weight. 
Fine  modern  home,  half  hour  from  N.  Y. 
City.  State  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
6610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — On  broiler  farm  in  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  steady,  reliable,  middle-aged  man. 
Start  $100  monthly  and  furnished  house. 
References.  ADVERTISER  6808,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  helper  for  general  farm 
work.  Steady  position;  salary  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Write  farm  manager,  BERKSHIRE 
INDUSTRIAL  FARM,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Experienced,  help  purchase  a 
good  fruit  or  dairy  farm  and  run  it.  Must 
have  good  character.  If  you  know  of  one 
for  sale,  give  particulars.  State  experience 
and  your  terms.  ADVERTISER  6814,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN — Honest,  capable  wants  light  chores 
on  small  farm  or  village  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


2  EXPERIENCED  women  want  work  on 
farm.  Capable  of  managing.  Understand 
animals  and  equipment.  ADVERTISER  6803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Aucnun  yuuk  tarm  and  chattels.  Out¬ 
standing  auctioneer.  Years  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  assures  quick,  satisfactory  results. 
Get  details  of  our  successful  sales  record. 
H.  FLOYD  CRING,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


FARM  MANAGER — Lifetime  experience  all 

branches;  practical,  scientific;  specialty 
purebred  Guernseys.  Profitable  results.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6652,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN — Single,  desires  responsible 
position  on  a  poultry  farm.  Agricultural 
school  graduate;  experienced.  ADVERTISER 
6778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


;  ^  uicui  uesires  worn  on  dairy 

farm;  available  latter  part  of  January. 
ADVERTISER  6787.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  farmer,  experienced  operat¬ 
ing,  repairing  farm  machinery.  ADVER- 
TISER  6796,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate,  young, 
willing,  experienced,  desires  position  of 
responsibility  on  poultry  farm.  ADVER- 
TISER  6801,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  14. 


FARMALL  and  HARVESTER 

ARE  PLEDGED  TO  SERVE 


SHARE 


PRODUCE 


PLAY  SQUARE 


Family  Farm 


./.and  so  are  the  International  Harvester 

. 

Dealers  as  they  celebrate 


FAR  MALI’S  20TH  BIRTHDAY 

1  "lev ^ 


The  family  farm  is  Home  Sweet 
Home.  It  is  home  ground  where 
every  corner  in  the  house,  every 
turn  in  the  lanes,  every  rise  and  fall  in  the  fields, 
is  part  of  the  family’s  heart  and  soul. 

The  writer  of  this  Harvester  message  grew 
up  on  the  farm.  His  mother  is  nearly  80  and 
she  has  left  the  farm  for  a  cottage  in  town,  but 
her  heart  refused  to  come  along.  The  farm  is 
her  home,  and  will  be.  Her  youngest  son  is 
operating  the  homestead  now.  He  is  running 
it  alone— with  his  Farmall  tractor.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  he  filled  his  silo,  alone— a  tough  job,  but 
he  did  it.  In  the  house  is  Gladys,  his  wife,  and 
the  little  daughter,  Janet.  There  will  be  a  new 


baby  in  February.  "Maybe  it  will  be  a  boy,” 
they  are  saying. 

Isn’t  the  story  much  the  same  on  a  million 
farms  today?  Maybe  it  is  like  that  on  your  farm. 

Everywhere  you  go,  farmall  Power  and 
hydraulic  control  of  implements  makes  all  the 
difference.  The  true  all-purpose  tractor,  that 
can  do  so  much  for  a  man,  is  a  blessing  in  times 
like  these.  Food  is  fighting  for  Freedom  — and 
the  Farmalls,  with  their  many  direct-attachable, 
pull -behind  and  belt  machines,  are  fighting 
for  food. 


This  Is  Farmall’s  20th  Year— the  tractor  that 
started  frotn  the  implement  end— the  power  that 
is  dedicated  to  the  prosperity  of  the  family 
farm.  When  the  boys  come  home,  the  farmall 
system  will  lead  the  way  to  the  Future! 

When  war  struck  our  nation,  a  Farmall  army, 
with  an  infinite  number  of  working  tools,  went 
into  battle.  The  food  crisis  was  at  every  farm 
gate— and  the  FARMALL  SYSTEM  was  ready. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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pruning  of  fruit  trees  has 
been  practiced  since  the  earliest 
days  of  fruit  culture  and  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  one  of  the  important 
steps  in  commercial  and  home 
orcharding.  Today,  most  all 
commercial  growers  and  indeed  many  so- 
called  backyard  gardeners  recognize  the  need 
for  pruning  fruit  trees.  It  is  a  job  that  de¬ 
serves  the  best  thought  and  attention  that 
growers  can  give  to  it.  It  represents  possibly 
from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  its  cost  increases  proportionately 
as  it  is  done  inadequately  or  harmfully. 
Furthermore,  since  the  cost  of  pruning  is 
largely  a  labor  cost,  the  need  for  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  carrying  out  an  economical  pruning 
program  this  season  is  quite  essential. 

A  good  general  rule  to  follow  in  pruning 
both  young  and  old  trees  is  to  prune  only  as 
much  as  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  pruning,  whether  that  purpose 
is  to  compensate  for  loss  of  roots  at  planting, 
to  shape  the  young  tree,  to  thin  out  the  head, 
to  take  out  the  weak  wood  or  what  not.  With 
nearly  all  fruit  trees,  and  particularly  with  the 
apple,  too  severe  pruning  is  more  injurious 
than  too  light  pruning,  although  in  the  West 
under  irrigation  and  close  planting,  heavier 
pruning  is  practiced  successfully.  The  peach 
and  sour  cherry  usually  require  more  pruning 
than  the  other  fruit  trees. 

With  the  young  non-bearing  apple  tree,  the 
principal  reason  for  pruning  is  to  develop  a 
good  framework  for  subsequent  heavy  fruit¬ 
ing.  Too  many  laterals  left  at  this  period  will 
intensify  the  pruning  problem  later  on,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  generally  favored  modified 
leader  type  of  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
severe  pruning  will  defeat  its  purpose  in  caus¬ 
ing  undesirable  succulent  watersprout  de¬ 
velopment  and  in  delaying  fruiting.  Experi- 


is  often  preferable  to  remove 
vigorous  lower  branch  to 
leader.  It  cannot  be  overstressed 
devitalized  wood  is  not  easily  in 
usually  efforts  along  this  line  are  unavailing. 

Further  selections  of  permanent  or  semi¬ 
permanent  scaffold  branches  may  be  made 
after  the  second  year  in  the  orchard  and  in¬ 
frequently  later.  By  this  time,  the  training 
program  is  mostly  finished  and  subsequent 
pruning  will  consist  mainly  of  removing  un¬ 
desirable  sucker  growth  and  some  thinning 
out  of  the  top.  Well-trained  vigorous,  young 
trees  from  three  to  ten  years  of  age  usually 
require  a  minimum  amount  of  pruning.  Thin¬ 
ning  out  superfluous,  competing,  parallel,  in¬ 
jured  or  broken  branches  is  sufficient  and 
heading  back  of  branches  is  absolutely  uncalled 
for  except  very  infrequently  in  special'  cases. 

As  apple  trees  mature  and  cropping  in¬ 
creases,  the  characteristic  form  of  each  variety 
is  developed.  Trees  which  may  have  seemed 
too  dense  and  too  upright  in  growth  habit  will 
become  much  more  open  and  spreading  after 
several  crops  have  been  matured.  At  this 
stage,  it  is  easier  to  understand  the  reasons 
underlying  the  recommended  light  pruning 
program  in  a  tree’s  formative  years.  Heavy 
pruning  not  only  would  have  delayed  blossom¬ 
ing  and  fruiting,  but  this  outmoded  system 
would  have  fostered  an  ever-increasing  need 
for  continual  heavy  corrective  pruning.  It  is 
an  axiom  that  pruning  begets  pruning.  The 
more  severe  it  is  with  young  trees,  the  more 
severe’  it  must  continue  to  be  as  the  stimulative 
effect  causes  new  growths  which  in  turn  must 
be  pruned  off  and  so  the  vicious  cycle  con¬ 
tinues.  And  incidentally,  such  trees  fail  to 
form  blossom  buds  as  soon  as  their  lightly 
pruned  neighbors. 

Regular  fruiting  brings  trees  from  youth 
to  maturity.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  for 


mental  evidence  has  shown  that  trees  which  growth  to  be  slowed  down,  for  formerly  up- 
received  little  pruning  from  time 
of  planting  until  they  reach  bear¬ 
ing  age,  are  almost  always  larger 
and  fruit  earlier  than  heavily 
pruned  trees  of  the  same  age. 

Hence,  since  pruning  is  a  dwarfing 
process  and  delays  bearing,  the 
shaping  of  young  trees  should  be 
accomplished  with  the  minimum 
of  cutting. 

Selection  of  branches  for  scaf¬ 
fold  limbs  is  begun  following  the 
first  year  of  growth  in  the  orchard, 
provided  the  tree  has  made  good 
growth.  Beginning  not  lower  than 
iy2  feet  from  the  ground,  possibly 
3  branches  may  be  retained.  These 
should  be  fairly  wide  angled  and 
spaced  at  least  six  inches  apart 
along  the  trunk  and  should  ex¬ 
tend  in  different  directions  to  make 
a  balanced  branch  system.  Other 
competing  strong  growths  are 
pruned  off.  Sometimes,  the  leader, 
or  top  most  branch,  is  weaker  than 
lower  branches,  in  which  case  it 


A  vigorous  young  McIntosh  tree  that  has  not  been 
pruned  since  planting.  The  leader  is  dominant  and 
there  are  many  wide-angled  branches  from  which 
to  choose  permanent  scaffold  limbs.  The  training  and 
early  pruning  of  such  a  tree  is  relatively .  easy. 

right  branches  to  become  horizontal  or  droop- 
ing,  for  new  vigorous  wood  to  replace  or  super¬ 
cede  older  weakening  wood.  The  need  for 
a  different  type  of  corrective  pruning  becomes 
evident.  Weak,  downward  growing  or  pend¬ 
ant,  shaded,  thin  -wood  should  be  removed. 
This  wood,  if  it  is  not  entirely  barren,  tends 
to  produce  low-grade  fruit.  Not  only  are 
apples  apt  to  be  small  and  green,  but  the  total 
quantity  produced  on  such  wood  usually  will 
not  be  large  enough  to  compensate  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  incident  to  bringing  them  to  maturity. 

In  short,  in  today’s  business  of 
orcharding,  non -profitable  tree 
branches,  as  well  as  whole  trees, 
must  be  cut  out  just  as  non¬ 
productive  hens  or  cows  are  culled 
out  of  successfully  managed  flocks 
and  herds.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  best  apples  are  produced 
on  the  periphery  of  a  tree  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  top.  The  amount  of 
fruit  that  is  borne  on  the  low  and 
inside  portions  is  relatively  small. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  area  of  a  tree 
which  is  most  productive  of  good 
fruit  is  that  area  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  most  vigorous  wood. 
Hence,  such  wood  should  be  saved 
and  almost  never  pruned  out  of 
mature  trees.  Conversely,  since  the 
removal  of  weak  wood  results  in 
little  material  loss  as  far  as  the 


welfare  of  the  tree  or  profit  to  the 

Splitting  due  to  branches  of  equal  size  originating  at  the  same  point  and  form -  ^ower  are  concerned,  here  is 
mg  a  narrow  crotch.  With  a  properly  trained  modified  leader  tree,  such  Where  the  axe  should  fall.  To  at- 

breakage  is  rare .  (Continued  on  Page  32) 


Pruning  Fruit 

By  Lawrence  Southwick 


Voi.  chi. 
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With  food  production  one  of  our  most 
important  war  production  programs,  you  need 
the  tractor  tire  which  gives  —  Extra  Pulling 
Power  in  All  Soil  Conditions . 

That  tire  is  the  Firestone  Ground  Grip.  Here’s 
why: 

The  Firestone  Ground  Grip  is  the  only  tractor 
tire  that  has  a  patented  tread  design  which 
provides  up  to  215  extra  inches  of  traction  bar 
length  per  tractor,  providing  a  full  traction  bite, 
greater  drawbar  pull  —  and  less  fuel  is  used. 

The  Firestone  Ground  Grip  is  the  only  tractor 
tire  that  has  the  triple-braced  tread  design.  There 


are  no  broken  bars  in  the  tread  to  cause  traction 
leaks  which  make  the  tire  slip  and  spin. 

The  Firestone  Ground  Grip  is  the  only  tractor 
tire  that  has  a  scientifically  designed  tread  with 
tapered  bars  at  just  the  right  angle  for  the  tread 
to  clean  automatically  as  it  pulls.  And  Vitamic 
Rubber  provides  longer  life  by  resisting  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  the  weather. 

No  wonder  Firestone  Ground  Grip  tires  are 
first  choice  of  farmers  everywhere!  No  other  tire 
has  these  exclusive  extra  values —  and  they  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  tires.  See  your  nearby 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Firestone  Store  today  and 
get  the  tires  that  give  you  most  for  your  money. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks  and  the  Firestone  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Howard  Barlow,  Monday  evenings,  over  N,  B.  C. 


Mr.  Extra  Traction  represents  the 
Extra  Bar  Length  that  Gives  Superior 
Pulling  Power  to  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRES 


BEST 

IN  RUBBER 

Synthetic  or  Notvrcd 
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For  a  Change  in  Hunting 
Laws 

From  the  first  issue,  I  have  appre¬ 
ciated  your  magazine,  particularly  your 
exposures  of  the  milk  trusts  and  their 
manipulations;  also  the  people’s  latest 
enemy,  the  overzealous,  and  sometimes 
ignorant,  government  bureaus;  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  good  will  advice 
column  where  the  tricks  of  swindlers 
and  shysters  are  given  a  good  airing. 
Your  publication  seems  to  be  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  for  the  many  evils  afflicting 
our  agriculture,  the  common  American 
family  farm  of  diversified  cropland  and 
hillside  pastures. 

I  am  writing  you  because  I  am  deeply 
stirred  about  a  fatal  hunting  accident 
that  occurred  in  Steuben  County  last 
month,  when  a  17-year-old  boy  was  shot 
and  killed  by  a  hunter  who  mistook  the 
boy’s  red  shirt  and  cap  for  a  fox.  This 
tragedy  represents  an  injustice,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  landowner.  I  feel  that 
the  politicians  at  Albany  and  the  Con¬ 
servation  Department  are  primarily  to 
blame  for  the  death  of  this  farm  lad. 
A  deer  license  is  sold  without  any 
visual  test  for  defective  vision  or  color 
blindness  even  though  red  is  commonly 
worn  by  the  hunter  in  protection.  Con¬ 
ceivably,  a  half-blind,  feeble  old  man 
could  buy  a  license  that  would  make 
him  a  potential  slayer  of  some  inno¬ 
cent  party  at  the  short  ranges  used 
in  deer  hunting  here  in  Western  New 
York  with  slugs. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  law  gov¬ 
erning  such  a  case  as  this  latest 
tragedy  presents,  but  I  presume  any¬ 
one  going  outdoors  takes  his  own 
chances.  The  hunter  can  shoot  first 
and,  if  a  human  being  is  hit,  call  it  an 
accident  with  no  compensation  to  the 
injured  party.  Is  there  any  possibility 
of  the  father  successfully  bringing  a 
case  against  this  hunter  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  loss  of  his  boy?  I  know 
this  boy’s  father  personally  as  a  hard¬ 
working  man  on  a  small  farm  and  this 
loss  of  a  boy  just  when  his  schooling  is 
over,  is  a  tough  blow.  The  work  and 
sacrifice  this  boy  meant  to  his  parents 
were  all  destroyed  in  one  brief  mo¬ 
ment  as  this  city  sportsman  failed  to 
use  caution  and  thoughtlessly  sent  a 
slug  through  his  jugular  vein  and  ex¬ 
cused  the  accident,  saying  that  he 
thought  the  boy’s  cap  and  shirt  was  a 
fox.  If  the  law  protects  the  shooter 
in  these  cases,  I  can  see  no  justice  in 
it.  The  landowner  farmer  could  be 
killed  under  like  circumstances  and  it 
would  be  called  an  accident. 

In  New  York  State  this  past  Fall,  a 
lottery  drawing  was  held  to  control  the 
kill  of  doe  deer  in  a  scientific  manner. 
Many  farmers  wanting  to  hunt  deer, 
found  that  they  failed  to  draw  a  win¬ 
ning  number  in  the  drawing  and  could 
not  hunt,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  supports  the  deer  herd,  whereas 
the  city  hunter  contributes  nothing  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  deer,  but  never¬ 
theless  has  an  equal  rating  in  the  lot¬ 
tery  in  the  eyes  of  the  Conservation 
Department.  The  country  dweller, 
driving  along  rural  roads,  always  is  in 
danger  of  a  smash-up  by  hitting  a 
deer  blinded  by  the  lights  but  he  can 
get  no  compensation  from  the  State  if 
he  should  do  so,  nor  can  the  farmer 
collect  anything  for  crop  damage  ex¬ 
cept  a  permit  to  buy  shells  and  shoot 
some  as  a  nuisance.  Incidentally,  the 
State  of  Maine  has  a  provision  for  dam¬ 
age  claims  caused  by  the  deer. 

Since  the  deer  have  come  into  the 
Western  New  York  area,  the  foxes  have 
become  more  numerous.  In  fact,  the 
local  paper  reported  recently  of  a  40- 
lb.  coyote  being  killed  by  a  hunter  here, 
where  such  an  animal  has  been  un¬ 
known  before.  This  increase  of  vermin 
will  increase  the  yearly  loss  of  poultry 
from  farmers’  ranges. 

I  feel  very  much  that  a  vision  test, 
stricter  laws  and  more  consideration  for 
the  landowner  should  be  introduced  to 
meet  the  changing  conditions  of  deer 
in  the  thickly  settled  countryside  areas. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y.  e.  b. 


Fruit  Course  at  Penn.  State 

A  special  short  course  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  will  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  from  February  1  to  11. 
The  program  of  instruction  will  cover 
aids  in  overcoming  wartime  difficulties 
of  fruit  growers,  and  beginners  as  well 
as  experienced  orchardists  are  urged 
to  enroll.  Particular  emphasis  has 
been  placed  in  planning  the  course  on 
assistance  in  solving  the  problems  of 
orchard  bosses  and  crew  foremen. 
Many  skilled  orchard  workmen  are  in 
the  armed  forces  and  inexperienced 
men  and  women  must  be  trained  to 
fill  their  places. 

Such  topics  as  fruit  districts  and  fruit 
varieties,  planting  new  orchards,  soil 
culture  and  cover  crops,  fertilizers,  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect  control,  storage  and 
marketing,  will  be  discussed.  Eight 
hours  each  day  will  be  spent  by  the 
students  in  the  classroom,  orchards, 
and  laboratories. 

The  largest  single  item  of  expense  in 
attending  a  short  course  is  board  and 
room  which  costs  from  $10  to  $12  per 
week  at  State  College.  An  incidental 
fee  of  $3  and  a  health  service  fee  of 
75  cents  are  charged  eacn  student.  Cer¬ 
tain  books  also  are  necessary.  Appli¬ 
cation  for  admission  may  be  mailed  to 
A.  L.  Beam,  Room  203,  Dairy  Building, 
at  any  time. 
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Another  Milk  Scandal 

The  Swindle  in  Biolac 

There  have  been  few  incidents  in  New 
York’s  milk  history  that  have  puzzled  and  pro¬ 
voked  dairymen  as  much  as  the  report  about 
the  $150,000  that  a  large  milk  dealer  was  first 
ordered  to  refund  to  producers  and  that  later 
was  repaid  to  the  same  dealer  by  government 
order. 

When  the  $150,000  was  ordered  to  be  paid 
by  C.  J.  Blanford,  New  York’s  Federal  Market 
Administrator,  back  in  September,  1943,  no 
explanation  was  given  except  to  report  that  a 
$150,000  assessment  had  been  made  against 
one  dealer  based  on  an  audit  of  that  dealer’s 
use  of  milk  over  the  past  five  years,  and  that 
the  dealer  had  paid  the  amount  due,  thus  add¬ 
ing  3  cents  to  the  August  milk  price.  The 
name  of  the  dealer  was  withheld.  No  reason 
was  given  as  to  exactly  what  kind  of  fraud  had 
been  committed.  Disclosure  of  any  further  in¬ 
formation,  it  was  stated,  was  forbidden  by 
provisions  of  the  agricultural  laws. 

Farmers  resented  this  concealment.  Rightly, 
they  felt  that  as  producers  of  the  milk  in  ques¬ 
tion,  they  were  entitled  to  a  full  accounting 
from  the  government  officials  who  were  acting 
as  their  agents.  Nothing,  however,  was  forth¬ 
coming. 

Another  official  report  was  given  out  about 
a  week  later  to  the  effect  that  after  October  1, 
1943,  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  prod¬ 
uct  known  as  “Biolac”  was  thereafter  to  be 
paid  for  by  dealers  at  the  Class  I  fluid  milk 
rates.  Nowhere  was  it  stated  that  the  ruling 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  $150,000  assess¬ 
ment.  So,  while  some  were  suspicious  of  a 
connection  between  the  two  reports,  no  one 
could,  at  the  time,  confirm  their  opinions  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  official  information. 

Finally,  some  weeks  later,  in  the  monthly 
release  by  the  Market  Administrator’s  Office 
for  November,  it  was  reported  that  $150,000 
had  been  repaid  to  a  dealer  because  of  a  new 
government  ruling  on  Biolac  and  that  it  was 
the  same  $150,000  that  had  been  put  into  the 
pool  by  the  dealer  two  months  before. 

That  report  furnished  the  final  clue  to  the 
mystery  as  to  the  parties  involved  and  the 
reason  for  the  original  assessment,  but  few 
seemed  to  realize  it.  The  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  press,  both  free  and  subsidized, 
was  noticeable,  and  still  is.  Whether  this  has 
been  due  to  neglect  in  digging  into  the  facts  or 
due  to  finding  greater  rewards  elsewhere  by 
refraining  from  comment  or  explanation,  is 
not  known. 

What  is  the  true  story  and  what  are  the  real 
facts?  Here  is  what  we  have  been  able  to 
piece  together  from  the  sketchy  information 
now  at  hand. 

Biolac  is  a  milk  product,  similar  to  but  not 
the  same  as  evaporated  milk,  manufactured 
by  the  Borden  Company.  Since  the  Federal 
Order  went  into  effect  September  1,  1938  until 
last  August,  Borden’s  had  been  reporting  all 
milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Biolac,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  the  evaporated  milk  class.  Neither 
the  Dairymen’s  League,  from  whom  Borden’s 
bought  the  milk,  nor  the  Market  Administra¬ 
tor,  questioned  this  classification  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  all  the  milk  put  into  Biolac  was  paid  for 
by  Borden’s  at  the  evaporated  milk  price, 
which  was  anywhere  from  50  to  90  cents  a 
hundredweight  less  than  the  fluid  milk  price. 
At  the  same  time,  consumers  paid  from  23  to 
25  cents  for  a  1-pint  can  of  Biolac  while  the 
standard  evaporated  milk  sold  for  9  cents  a 
can  and  whole  fluid  for  13  to  17  cents  a 
quart.  The  only  excuse  for  the  excessive  price 
mark-up  on  this  product  is  the  dealer’s  own 
representation  on  the  label  as  to  the  additional 
expense  in  careful  processing,  plus  the  cost  of 
“vitamin  and  mineral  supplementation”.  The 
consumer  appeal,  despite  the  high  price,  is 
found  in  the  picture  of  a  little  baby  on  the  can 
label,  glorified  by  the  slogan,  “Modified  Milk 
For  Infants”. 

Apparently,  some  question  finally  came  up 
as  to  whether  Biolac  was  being  properly  classi¬ 
fied  as  fluid  milk  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Federal  Order.  The  first  public  release  of 
the  Administrator’s  audit  and  assessment  was 
made  on  September  14,  1943,  although  at  the 
time  it  was  not  known  that  the  Biolac  classi¬ 
fication  was  the  subject  of  the  audit  or  the 
reason  for  the  $150,000  assessment.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  matter  must  have  been  referred  to 


Washington  because  on  September  22,  1943,  a 
further  release  was  issued  by  the  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  announcing  an  administrative 
ruling  made  by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch 
of  the  Food  Distribution  Administration, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
Washington  ruling,  dated  September  11,  1943 
and  received  by  the  Market  Administrator  on 
September  14,  determined  that  after  October 
1,  1943,  all  milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Biolac  was  to  be  reported  and  paid  for  at 
Class  I  prices. 

The  regulations  and  standards  in  force  fully 
justify  both  the  Administrator’s  ruling  and 
Washington’s  interpretation.  While  it  is  no¬ 
where  officially  admitted  that  Biolac  milk  was 
paid  for  as  evaporated  milk,  it  being  stated 
merely  that  it  had  been  reported  “in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  class”,  it  is  clear  from  the  nature  of 


Consumers  pay  the  Borden  Co.  23  cents  for  this  1-pint 
can  of  “evaporated”  milk. 

the  product  that  “evaporation”  is  the  manu¬ 
facturing  process  referred  to.  According  to 
the  label  on  the  can,  Biolac  contains  5.4  per 
cent  fat  and  20.9  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat.  This 
composition  does  not  conform  to  the  standards 
set  for  evaporated  milk  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act;  nor  does  it 
measure  up  to  the  minimum  formula  for 
evaporated  milk  under  the  State  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Law.  Hence,  under  Federal  Or¬ 
der  27,  such  milk  must  be  paid  for  in  Class  I 
(Sec.  927.3(b)(1)). 

In  the  November  14  release  announcing  the 
October  milk  price,  the  Administrator  revealed 
that  the  October  pool  had  been  reduced  by  a 
repayment  of  the  $150,000  to  the  same  dealer 
who  had  paid  an  assessment  in  the  same 
amount  which  had  been  added  to  the  August 
milk  pool.  It  was  further  stated  that  this  re- 
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chemical  composition  of  Biolac. 
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payment  to  the  dealer  was  based  on  a  new 
ruling  from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  milk 
used  for  Biolac  prior  to  October  1,  1943  was 
properly  reported  in  a  manufacturing  class. 
This  ruling  reversed  the  Administrator’s 
earlier  decision  and  resulted  in  a  reimburse¬ 
ment  of  the  $150,000.  Whether  the  payment 
was  made  direct  to  Borden’s,  or  through  the 
Dairymen’s  League  to  Borden’s,  is  not  known. 
In  any  event,  Borden’s  recovered  the  full 
$150,000. 

And  the  controversy  was  thus  closed, 
officially. 

But  now  that  the  record  is  laid  bare,  farm¬ 
ers  will  not  consider  the  matter  closed.  Of 
course  it  may  be  claimed,  and  will  be  by  some, 
that  as  matters  stand  now,  little  is  involved 
because  all  Biolac  milk  has  been  paid  for  as 
Class  I  milk  since  October  1  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  so,  and  besides,  the  amount  originally 
involved  was  small  in  comparison  to  the  total 
value  of  all  the  pooled  milk  over  the  entire 
5 -year  period.  All  that  is  true,  but  those  are 
not  the  real  issues  involved.  If  this  record  is 
any  indication  of  milk  dealer  operations  under 
the  Federal  Order,  then  how  often  have  the 
same  speaky,  underhanded  tactics  been  prac¬ 
ticed  before  and  isn’t  it  likely  that  they  will 
be  repeated  again  and  again  if  opportunity 
permits,  to  the  detriment  and  injury  of  pro¬ 
ducers? 

Three  milk  crimes  stand  out  in  the  record 
of  this  Biolac  swindle: 

1.  The  failure  of  three  Market  Administra¬ 
tors  to  discover  the  false  reporting  of  Biolac 
milk,  although  the  fraud  had  been  practiced 
for  five  years.  How  it  was  finally  turned  up  is 
not  known  but  it  should  never  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  as  long  as  it  did.  This, 
however,  is  the  least  of  the  three  crimes.  It 
did  not  involve  any  conscious  wrong-doing. 
The  other  crimes  were  deliberate. 

2.  The  Borden  Company  is  the  sole  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Biolac.  The  Dairymen’s  League 
sells  to  Borden’s  practically  all  of  Borden’s 
metropolitan  supply  of  milk.  Unless  this  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  trade  practice, 
Borden’s  bought  this  milk  from  the  League 
as  evaporated  milk  and  the  League  reported 
it  as  such. 

The  officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  and 
their  crafty  attorneys  certainly  know  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Federal  Order.  They  know  that 
when  a  dealer  puts  milk  to  a  use  not  provided 
for  under  the  Order,  such  milk  must  be  re¬ 
ported  and  paid  for  as  fluid  milk.  These  offi¬ 
cials  and  their  attorneys  also  must  be  familiar 
with  the  recognized  standards  for  evaported 
milk,  and  they  knew,  or  should  have  known 
if  they  had  read  the  label  on  the  Biolac  can, 
that  Biolac  was  not  up  to  the  evaporated  milk 
standards. 

Either  these  men  deliberately  connived  with 
the  Borden  Company  or  they  followed  their 
regular  practice,  as  first  disclosed  by  Attorney 
General  Bennett  six  years  ago,  of  accepting 
Borden’s  classifications  as  true  and  correct  and 
failing  to  make  any  independent  audit  of  their 
own  of  the  uses  to  which  the  milk  was  placed 
by  Borden’s.  League  members  have  always 
been  told  that  the  management  audits  the 
Borden  books  and  Mr.  Sexauer  so  testified 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  When 
Mr.  Bennett  reported  that  the  League  did  not 
make  any  audit  of  Borden  classifications,  some 
preferred  to  doubt  his  findings  and  accept  Mr. 
Sexauer’s  false  assurances.  This  latest  in¬ 
cident  fully  confirms  what  Mr.  Bennett  re¬ 
ported  six  years  ago. 

3.  The  third  and  last  crime  was  the  worst. 
When  the  Market  Administrator  ruled  against 
the  Borden-League  combine  on  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Biolac,  they  had  their  remedy.  The 
law  provides  that  in  -such  a  case  the  dealer 
can  file  a  petition  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  appealing  from  the  ruling  or  order 
under  which  he  claims  to  be  aggrieved  and 
ask  for  a  hearing.  It  is  known  as  a  15- A  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act.  If  the  Secretary  rules  against 
the  dealer,  an  appeal  can  then  be  taken  to 
the  United  States  Courts. 

This  procedure  was  open  to  Borden’s  and 
the  League.  As  a  matter  of  law,  it  was  the 
only  procedure  open  to  them.  Yet  they  re¬ 
fused  to  follow  it.  Perhaps  they  decided  they 
would  not  like  the  publicity  of  a  15-A  pro¬ 
ceeding;  that  would  be  a  particularly  good 
reason  in  the  case  of  the  League  officials  who 
would  not  (Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Blend  of  Lowe  IMPROVED  Hybrid  Corn 
Varieties,  scientifically  chosen  to  make 
biggest  tonnage  of  top-quality  ensilage, 
and  to  stay  in  prime  condition  for  ensil¬ 
ing  over  long  period  of  time!  Write  Lowe, 
Aroma  Park,  Illinois  for  FREE  Moo-Mix 
Circular  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

•  Makes  rich  greenish-yellow 
•nsilage  high  in  vital  Carotene 

•  Safeguards  against  breed- 

ing  trouble  with  cows  and  i.  1. -- 
built  and  scours  and  navel 
infections  among  calves  fed 
the  milk!  M 

•  Stands  up-— easy  to  cut  and 

bind  and  easy  to  feed  bundles  j  ~ 
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DISTRIBUTED  BY 


/Craver- Dickinson  Seed  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York 
i  Co-operative  Feed  Dealers,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  New  York 
<  Banfield-Jennings,  Inc.,  Elmira,  New  York 
j  Whitney  Seed  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York 
yBarber-Bennett,  Inc.,  Albany,  New  York 


The  1944  seed  buyer  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  Vital  Information  and 
sound  advice  about  the  Seed 
situation  —  as  given  in  Dibble’s 
Farm  Seed  Facts  for  1944. 

ORDER  EARLY.  Production  de¬ 
mands  will  even  exceed  last  year. 
Food,  and  more  food,  will  be 
needed.  Even  an  early  victory 
can’t  change  this  need.  And  the 
Best  Seed  will  insure  BEST  re¬ 
sults — will  offset  many  weather 
conditions. 

Dibble’s  is  the  highest  quality 
seed  that  money  can  buy.  Your 
name,  on  a  lc  postal  will  bring 
our  1944  catalog  of  Farm  Seed 
Facts  by  return  mail.  Write  Box  B 


Harris  Perfected 
Snowball 
Cauliflower 


■HARRIS  SLEDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


General s  on  the  battle  fronts  need  seasoned  troops. 
Growers  on  the  home  front  need  seasoned  seeds. 

That’s  why  more  and  more  growers  are  using  Harris  Seeds. 
Experience  has  proved  that  they  produce  crops  of  fine  quality  and 
high  yield  in  localities  where  there  is  always  a  battle  to  mature 
crops  in  short  seasons. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  aek  for  our  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 

1944  CATALOG  WWAmdtf - 


RURAUSMS 


Garden  Azaleas — One  of  our  readers 
asks  for  information  about  the  general 
care,  soil  and  fertilizers  required  by 
garden  Azaleas.  The  beautiful  pot 
plants  now  so  popular  at  Christmas 
and  Easter,  have  increased  interest  in 
Azaleas  generally,  and  we  have  a  wide 
range  of  choice,  both  in  native  and 
Asiatic  varieties.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
the  need  for  an  acid  soil,  and  in  the  case 
of  evergreen  sorts,  protection  from  sun 
and  wind  in  cold,  Winter  weather,  there 
is  little  trouble  in  growing  them  in  any 
garden.  These  beautiful  shrubs,  now 
classed  by  botanists  as  Rhododendrons, 
include  both  deciduous  and  evergreen 
sorts;  most  of  our  common,  hardy  sorts 
drop  their  leaves  in  the  Fall,  or  are 
merely  semi -evergreen;  some  hold  the 
foliage  all  Winter  if  not  in  too  exposed 
a  situation.  The  evergreen  varieties 
do  not  like  wind  and  sunshine  in  cold 
weather,  and  for  this  reason  they  should 
be  protected  with  burlap  or  a  slatted 
frame  or  basket.  They  all  want  an  acid 
soil.  This  means  the  sort  of  soil  in 
which  we  find  such  plants  as  huckel- 
berries,  trailing  arbutus  and  mountain 
laurel  growing  naturally.  The  soil 
should  be  of  spongy  texture,  contain¬ 
ing  much  humus,  so  that  it  retains  mois¬ 
ture,  but  never  becomes  soggy.  Ordi¬ 
nary  garden  soil  is  not  as  a  rule,  acid 
enough,  and  rarely  contains  sufficient 
organic  matter.  Leaf  mold  or  a  spe¬ 
cial  peat  preparation  repairs  the  de¬ 
ficiency.  Lime  is  detrimental.  There 
are  special  Rhododendron  fertilizers 
sold  under  various  trade  names;  in  our 
own  modest  plantings  we  have  had 
good  results  with  leaf  mold  alone,  but 
success  depends  largely  on  care  in  the 
original  planting,  and  the  selection  of 
a  congenial  situation.  While  clay  is 
least  congenial,  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam  being  desirable,  even  the  clay 
will  give  good  results  if  plenty  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  worked  in.  While  we 
often  see  hardy  Azaleas  used  in  foun¬ 
dation  planting,  they  are  not  likely  to 
do  well  close  to  a  building,  as  such  a 
situation  is  usually  too  dry.  The 
vicinity  of  surface-rooting  trees,  such 
as  soft  maple,  elm  and  hemlock,  will 
rob  them  of  moisture.  Oaks  and 
beeches  are  preferable  to  furnish  shade, 
and  oak  leaves  are  valuable  for  induc¬ 
ing  soil  acidity.  In  a  place  of  moderate 
size,  dogwood  and  magnolia  are  ex¬ 
cellent  neighbors  for  broad  leaved 
evergreens;  our  finest  Azalea  flourishes 
in  the  shade  of  a  pink  dogwood. 

Planting — In  the  North,  the  best  time 
to  plant  broad-leaved  evergreens  is 
early  Spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  Some  specialists  say 
that  late  August  is  also  a  suitable  time, 
but  Fall  planting  is  undesirable  in  this 
latitude;  it  is  unsafe  because  the  root 
system  does  not  become  properly  estab¬ 
lished.  The  plants  should  not  be  set 
deeper  than  they  grew  in  nature  or  in 
the  nursery.  Do  not  mound  up  the  soil 
around  the  plant;  it  is  desirable  to  leave 
a  shallow,  saucer-like  depression  that 
will  retain  moisture.  A  mulch  of  oak 
leaves  is  always  beneficial,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  plants  grown  in  full  sunlight. 
The  deciduous  Azaleas  will  stand  more 
wind  and  sunshine  than  the  evergreen 
sorts,  but  all  appreciate  a  sheltered  po¬ 
sition.  They  are  ideal  shrubs  for  a 
partly  shaded  garden. 

Evergreen  Varieties  —  One  of  the 
loveliest  and  hardiest  of  all  is  A.  ledi- 
folia  alba,  with  large,  pure  white  blooms 
which  are  very  striking  against  the 
dark  foliage.  The  flowers,  produced  in 
May,  are  two  inches  across,  and  possess 
a  delicate  fragrance.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  hybrids  of  this  variety,  with 
lavender,  pink  and  rose-colored  flowers. 
This  will  make  a  spreading  bush  five 
feet  across.  Another  very  showy  sort 
is  Azalea  Hinodegiri,  with  large  scar¬ 
let  flowers  borne  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion;  this  is  now  the  most  popular  of 
its  color.  The  variety  most  often  seen, 
especially  in  older  plantings,  is  Azalea 
amoena  with  rosy,  purple  flowers.  This 
was  introduced  from  China  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  there  are  several  im¬ 
proved  types.  It  should  be  kept  away 
from  scarlet  varieties,  because  the 
purple  tone  is  too  insistent,  but  it  is  so 
showy,  so  hardy,  and  so  accommodating 
as  to  location,  that  it  will  always  be  a 
favorite.  Among  the  pink  varieties 
Azalea  Hinomoyo  is  generally  classed 
as  one  of  the  best  single,  clear,  soft 
pink.  Azalea  Maxwelli,  which  has  a 
rather  loose  spreading  habit,  often 
growing  to  a  width  of  five  or  six  feet, 
has  large,  single,  deep  rose  flowers; 
there  is  a  white  variety  of  this  with 
flowers  three  inches  across.  The  class 
known  as  Kurume  Azaleas,  which  are 
also  evergreen,  includes  some  beauti¬ 
ful  shades  of  rose,  red  and  copper;  they 
are  dwarf  and  compact  in  form,  bloom¬ 
ing  when  very  small,  and  are  especially 
valuable  as  forced  pot  plants.  They 
have  not  proved  hardy  in  our  latitude, 
but  are  excellent  garden  plants  farther 
South. 

Deciduous  Azaleas  —  These  varieties 
lose  their  foliage  in  Winter,  but  their 
showy  flowers  have  a  varied  color 
range,  including  yellow,  orange,  apri¬ 
cot,  copper  and  lavender  or  pink.  The 
Chinese  Azalea  A.  mollis  forms  neat, 
compact  shrubs  that  may  reach  a  height 
of  four  feet  or  more;  the  type  has  clear 
yellow  flowers,  but  garden  forms  give 
a  wide  color  range,  including  charming 
salmon  and  orange  tints.  After  the 
Mollis  varieties  have  finished  bloom- 
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WOODRUFF ‘I 
1944  VEGETABLE 
CARDEN  GUIDE 


This  new,  profusely  illustrated,  56- 
page  catalog  brings  you  complete 
information.  Physical  descriptions  of 
vegetables  are  supplemented  by  in* 
formation  about  growing  that  we  se* 
cured  from  our  tests  at  our  Milford, 
Conn.  Trial  Grounds-  This  trial  plant* 
ing  likewise  enables  us  to  furnish  you 
with  the  varieties  and  strains  best 
adapted  to  growth  In  this  region. 
For  dependable  seed,  write  for  this 
new  Woodruff  catalog.  The  de* 
mand  for  seed  is  again  abnormal 
this  year.  Better  write  now  I 


MAIL  IMMEDIATELY! 

L  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  lac..  Milford,  Conn. 

Please  mail  me  your  19 44  Vegetable 
Garden  Guide,  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing  your  tested  varieties! 

Name 

Street  _ _ 

City  and  State _ 


FREE 

itytite  today/ 


HENDERSONS 

SEED  CATALOG 


VEGETABLES  —  FLOWERS 
—PLANTS — IMPLEMENTS 


The  biggest  catolog  you’ll  find- 
152  8xlOMi  pogesl  Crammed  with 
information  of  value  to  Victory/ 
Gardeners  and  veterans  alike  .  .  . 
Numerous  colored  plates,  ond  oil 
the  information  you  must  have  on 
varieties  to  make  the  best  selec¬ 
tion  for  your  garden  .  . .  Special 
hints  on  saving  those  surplus  vege¬ 
tables.  Get  this  catalog,  and  mail 
your  order  direct  to  us— It  is  the 
only  way  you  can  get  genuine 
Henderson  seeds. 

MARK 

WRITE  NOW  I  If  will  help  le 
your  garden  planning. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  Dept.  3QI  .New  York  7.  N.  V. 


Plan  now 
for  your  Victory 
^Garden;  our  Country 
r  needs  22,000, 000-all 
the  Vegetables  you  can 
,  growl  Write  at  once  for  | 

1944  BurpeeCatalog  with  new 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  in  natural  col¬ 
or-then  order  early,  avoid  the  rush.  The  leading 
American  Seed  Catalog— describes  best  vegetables 
to  make  your  garden  produce  the  most  food:  also 
owers  to  make  it  colorful.  Send 
.  osteard,  or  the  coupon 
below,  right  away! 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

■  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

□  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  tree. 

I 


I  Name . — - 

I 

^  Address-..-.  _ 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 


and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Waste  Seed 

soil  control, 

use  the  Sn.VTiR.TON  SOIXiTESTER.  Not  a  toy,  easy 
to  use,  contains  directions  for  375  vegetables,  flowers, 
trees  and  grasses.  35c  coins,  or  3  for  $1.00  postpaid. 

Silverton  Laboratories  “R”  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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ing,  the  season  is  extended  by  the 
Ghent  Azaleas,  a  hybrid  race  flower¬ 
ing  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June.  These  Ghent  Azaleas, 
developed  originally  in  Belgium,  are 
said  to  be  the  result  of  hybridizing  the 
Caucasian  Azalea  lutea  with  both 
Asiatic  and  American  varieties.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  lovely  deciduous 
Azaleas  native  to  our  own  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  gorgeous  of  these  is 
the  flame  Azalea,  A.  ealendulacea;  the 
flowers,  orange  yellow  to  scarlet.  It  is 
native  to  the  Appalachian  region  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Georgia,  and  is  very 
hardy.  In  the  Eastern  States,  the  most 
familiar  Azalea  is  the  pinxter-flower, 
sometimes  locally  called  honeysuckle; 
the  showy  pink  flowers  cover  the  plant 
before  the  leaves.  It  appears  to  do 
well  anywhere,  though  it  does  not  like 
a  very  dry,  exposed  location.  When 
moving  wild  specimens  to  the  garden, 
we  have  found  the  most  favorable  time 
for  transplanting  is  when  in  flower,  as 
the  leaves  do  not  push  out  until  the 
flowers  are  fading.  Effort  should  be 
made  to  get  the  whole  root  system,  with 
as  little  breakage  as  possible,  and  the 
new  location  should  be  well  watered, 
a  mulch  of  leaves  or  lawn  clippings  be¬ 
ing  put  around  the  plant.  The  swamp 
Azalea,  A.  viscosa,  with  its  sticky,  white 
or  pinkish  flowers,  grows  wild  from 
Maine  to  South  Carolina,  attaining  con¬ 
siderable  size.  It  needs  a  swampy  soil, 
and  for  this  reason  is  less  adapted  to 
garden  culture. 

While  we  continue  to  call  these 
shrubs  Azaleas,  they  must  be  looked 
for  under  the  name  of  Rhododendron 
in  botanical  lists.  They  are  really  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  flowering  shrubs 
for  our  climate,  and  are  especially  de¬ 
sirable  in  partly  shaded  locations.  Dry 
soil,  strong  sun  and  exposure  to  Win¬ 
ter  winds  are  always  uncongenial,  and 
especially  to  the  evergreen  sorts.  And 
above  all,  remember,  that  they  want 
acid  soil — no  lime,  and  special  fertilizer, 
with  a  mulch  of  leaves.  E.  T.  Royle. 


A  Succession  of  Salads 

Some  of  the  most  healthful  and  most 
easily  grown  vegetables  are  greens  for 
salads  and  cooking,  and  yet  many  farm 
and  suburban  gardens  lack  these  de¬ 
licious  and  health-giving  vegetables. 
Green  vegetables  supply  vitamins  A, 
B  and  C.  Their  liberal  use  in  the  diet 
makes  the  body  resistant  to  bacterial 
infection,  peps  up  the  appetite  and  helps 
to  prevent  tooth  decay.  Recent  research 
shows  that  deficiency  of  Vitamin  A  in 
the  diet  affects  night  vision  and  makes 
night  driving  more  hazardous. 

In  order  for  salad  and  cooking  greens 
to  be  palatable  and  tender,  however, 
they  must  make  a  quick,  steady 
growth.  This  means  that  they  must 
have  plenty  of  a  balanced  plant  food 
as  they  will  not  grow  well  in  soil  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  particular.  For  large 
plantings,  use  4  pounds  of  plant  food 
per  100  square  feet.  For  small  beds, 
use  one  rounded  tablespoonful  per 
square  foot  of  space. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  salad  and 
cooking  greens,  some  of  which  are 
adapted  to  each  season,  so  that  a  suc- 
*  cession  may  be  had  from  Spring  until 
Fall.  For  early  cooking  greens,  spinach 
and  mustard  are  recommended.  The 
spinach  may  be  of  the  Norfolk  Savoy, 
Virginia  Savoy,  Long  Standing  Bloods- 
dale,  or  King  of  Denmark  varieties. 
The  best  varieties  pf  mustard  are 
Tendergreen,  Giant  Southern  Curled 
and  Ostrich  Plume. 

An  abundance  of  lettuce  for  spring 
salads  should  be  grown.  Of  the  leafy 
types.  Grand  Rapids  and  Black  Seeded 
Simpson  are  best.  For  the  head  types 
for  an  early  crop,  use  Big  Boston  and 
All  Season.  For  later  plantings,  use 
Iceberg,  New  York  and  Mignonette. 
For  Summer  use,  Romaine  or  Cos  let¬ 
tuce,  Swiss  Chard  and  New  Zealand 
Spinch  are  recommended.  Paris  White 
and  Arainon  Cos  are  good  varieties  of 
Romaine,  while  Lucullus  and  Large 
White-Ribbed  are  the  best  varieties  of 
Swiss  Chard. 

For  Fall  plantings,  use  Chinese  Cab¬ 
bage  of  the  Chihli  or  Pe  Tsai  varieties; 
Endive  of  the  Green  Curled  or  Broad 
Leaved  Batavian  varieties;  and  Kale  or 
Borecole  of  the  Green  Scotch  Curley 
variety.  h.  l.  s. 


Farm  and  Garden  Program 
at  Farmingdale 

The  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Country 
Life  Program  will  be  presented  at  the 
State  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island,  on  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday,  February  25  and  26,  1944. 

Through  the  years  this  event  has  been 
helpful  to  hundreds  of  farmers,  home- 
owners  and  gardeners  of  Long  Island 
and  Southeastern  New  York.  In  the 
difficult  times  ahead,  the  home  garden 
and  the  poultry  flock  will  improve  the 
family  living  and  effectively  supple¬ 
ment  national  resources.  Every  farm 
needs  to  be  operated  at  the  highest 
possible  level.  The  Institute  program 
for  1944  will  cover  the  practices  and 
problems  of  food  production  under  war 
time  conditions. 


War  bonds  and  stamps  can  be  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 


The  big  demand  has  always  been  for 
top  grade  fruits  and  vegetables.  And  now, 
with  fast  freeze,  dehydration  and  other 
processing  methods  being  developed  on 
an  undreamed  of  scale,  unblemished 
products  are  more  essential  than  ever. 
Record  breaking  quantities  will  have  to 
be  produced  for  this  giant  new  market. 
Never  has  a  greater  challenge  been  laid 
before  the  grower  of  tree  and  field  crops 
to  plan  ahead  for  graded-up  production 
through  scientific  pest  control. 

You  can  count  on  Myers  sturdy  sprayers 
— today  or  postwar — to  meet  the  strictest 
requirements  of  any  spraying  job.  Consult 
your  Myers,  dealer  about  your  postwar 
plans  or  present  needs.  Remember,  re¬ 
pair  and  replacement  parts  are  available 
for  every  Myers  Sprayer  ever  buflt. 


Sprayers  —  Pumps  —  Water  Systems  —  Hay  Unloading  Tools 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO., 

830  Church  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  free  sprayer  literature 

I~1  For  Orchards  Q  For  Row  Crops 

Name _ 


Sprayers  for  Every  Purpose 


Address. 
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CDCC  1944  VICTORY 

rntt  garden  catalob 

of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  &  pepper  plants.  Write  for  your  catalog  today. 

P.D.FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  134,  Tifton.Ga. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

Old  Hickory  and  Wilson.  Also  Spancros3,  Marcross, 
Carmeleross,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 

Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


Victory  Gardeners  make  earlier,  larger  yields.  TJse  our 
fieldgrown  vegetable  plants.  Beet,  broccoli,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  onions,  pepper,  potato  and  tomato 
plants.  Catalog  Free.  Omega  Plant  Farms,  Omega,  Ga. 


/Kaule’s 

THE  ScccU  TO  GROW 

THE  BIGGEST  CROPS 
AND  FINEST  GARDENS 

More  Vegetable  Gardens  are  needed  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  towns  than  ever  before.  To 
meet  war-time  shortages  everyone  should  try 
to  grow  more  food ! 

Send  a  postcard  or  coupon  today  for  1944 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  with  large  Vegetable  pic¬ 
tures,  easy  to  pick  out  what  you  want.  Lists 
flowers  too,  to  make  your  garden  complete. 

Accurate  descriptions  tell  uses,  crop  yields,  seasons, 
how  long  it  takes  each  kind  to  grow.  The  best  kinds  are 
marked  with  the  4-leaf-clover  Good  Luck  sign. 

Read  about  Soy  Beans,  the  food  marvel  grown  for  4  782 
years  in  China;  has  greatest  balanced  food  value  of  all 
vegetables.  Try  Soys  this  year! 

Order  soon  as  your  Seed  Book  comes 
— avoid  the  rush  when  the  22,000,000 
Gardeners  want  their 

SPECIAL/ 

5  Pkts.  Maule’s 

!Oc 


VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  FOR 


Five  of  Maule  s  best,  to  grow  a  lot  of 
vegetables— lettuce,  beet,  tomato,  rad¬ 
ish,  carrot— all  5,  a  lOc-pkt.  of  each. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE,  248  Maule  Bhfc 


Street 


Office 
jand  State... 


.,  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


m  - - — — 

|  fend  this  Coupon  Today! 

Wm.  Henry  Maule 

248  Maul*  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

□  Send  Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE. 

|  O  Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  5  Packets  o 
Maule’s  Vegetable  Seeds  (val.  50c) 
Offer  3200,  postpaid  for  a  dime. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


from  every  acre  this  year  if  you  plant 
Funk  G  Hybrids.  Many  farmers  re¬ 
port  10-acre  yields  from  each  8  acres 
they  plant. 

Funk  G  Hybrids  also  offer  many  other 
features:  vigorous  early  growth,  large 
deep  roots  for  better  standability  and 
resistance  to  drought  and  windstorm, 
leafier  silage,  easier  husking,  more 
shelled  corn  per  ear  and  increased 
yield  per  acre.  Investigate  today.  Mail 
the  coupon  below. 

FUNK© 
HYBRIDS 


FREE 


VALUABLE  HYBRID  CORN  BOOK 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 
BoxDflA  Landisville,  Penaa. 


Please  send  full  facts  on  Funk  G  Hybrids 
together  with  FREE  Corn  Data  Notebook. 


Name. 
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CRAINE 


SILOS 


A  limited  number  of  Craine  wood  and  tile  silos  are 
still  available.  But  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
Dairymen  are  doing  their  best  to  increase  production 
with  the  least  possible  labor  and  at  lowest  feeding 
costs.  This  program  calls  for  more  Craine  Silos  than 
we  can  furnish  in  1944. 

Besides  the  shortage  of  critical  materials,  Craine  is 
doing  other  war  work  essential  to  America’s  Armed 
Forces.  So  if  you  need  a  new  silo,  or  repairs  to  your 
old  one, 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES 

Don’t  put  it  off  till  it  may  be  too  late.  Settle  your  feed  storage 
worries  for  1944,  and  for  years  to  come.  Get  set  with  a  depend¬ 
able,  efficient,  labor-saving  Craine  now  and  later  on  you’ll  be 
thankful  you  did.  For  prices,  types  available,  and  full  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  Craine,  Inc.,  124  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  in  your 
community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  180,  PARADISE,  PA. 


InEIU’SnOlllBflLL'TOHIflTQl 


EarliestTomato 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  Big  Red 

Fruit  ripe  as  early  as  July  dth.  Lib¬ 
eral  packet  (enough  to  grow  200 
plants),  10c;  In  Canada,  20c. 


Seeds 


FREE 


high  quality  and  dependability. 

Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  of  bargains  In 
Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Bulbs.  HYBRID 
SEED  CORN— VICLAND  OATS. 


l  * 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Depl.  5,  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


SAVE 

Your  Tin,  Scrap 
Metal,  Fats  And 
Waste  Paper! 


Give  this  vital  war 
material  to  your  local 
Salvage  Committee.  Antici¬ 
pate  seed  requirements  early, 
especially  on  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  etc.  Supplies  of  high 
quality,  adapted  strains  very 
short.  Send  for  prices  and 
copy  of  our  famous  Grow- 
more  Manual. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Ine. 

43  Spencer  St.,  Rochester  6,  N.Y. 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


a 


rpee’s 

Cal  Ad 


25* 


Strikingly  veined  and  9  BULBS 
variegated;  gorgeous 
reds,  greens,  white; 
no  two  alike.  Unique 
for  house  plants;  effec¬ 
tive  in  garden  shade.  Start  early 
—order  now.  Special;  3  Bulbs 
25c;  15  for  $1.00,  postpaid. 

Burpee’s  Seed  and  Bulb  Catalog  FREE 

W.Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  or  Clinton;  Iowa 


New  1944  [Seed  Catalog  Now  Ready 

If  you  have  a  garden  or  a  farm,  you  need 
our  1944  Free  Descriptive  Catalog.  New 
varieties.  Certified  Seed,  Cultural  directions, 
beautifully  illustrated.  Send  today  for  your 

copy.  ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  50,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh 
l%-2  lbs.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MILLER’S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  varieties  for  home  fruit  gardens. 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 


J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R.  Naples,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRYPLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to 
Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-I4A,  Allen,  Md. 


KELLY’S 
FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS  -  ROSES  -  SHRUBS 

When  you  buy  KELLY  Fruit  Trees 
you  not  only  get  sturdy,  fast¬ 
growing  trees  but  you  get  the 
benefit  of  64  years  experience  in 
selecting  the  best  varieties  for 
various  climates  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions.  Free  planting  guide  sent 

with  each  order.  Every  tree 

GUARANTEED  True  to  Name. 

New  1944  FREE  Catalog  in 
full  color  lists  all  kinds  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS.  Sturdy,  upland- 
grown  stock.  SPECIAL  1 1 1  Foul 

regular  10c  packages  of  Seed* 

(Radish,  Tomato,  Lettuce  and 
Beet)  25c  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Our  64th  year. 
Write  for  Catalog  today. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  32  Maple  St.,  Oansville,  N.  Y 


•  • 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY 
•  PLANTS  FOR  YOUR# 

/ictory  Farm  Garden 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  describes  the  BEST 
VARIETIES  there  are  at  reasonable  prices. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Small  Fruits,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  etc.,  to  select  from.  Strong,  thrifty 
tree3  and  plants  True-to-Name. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  ,  NEW  YORK 

Located  in  the  center  ot  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
et  Niagara  County  for  the  past  34  Years. 


HANTS 

THAT 
l£f*St  l 


■^^-.STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor’*  New 
I  Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor- 
|  mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  From  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Doroett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

r  Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  SaltsWy,Md. 


(N.  Y.  City  Sales, 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
3d  1%  Sales  Tax) 


Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 
650  illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  74 
leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log,  Good  seeds  cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  600,000  cus- 
save  money  an- 
from  me,  a  grower. 

rnrr  special  trial  offer 

r  ll  F  r  125  Seeds  of  My  New  Sen- 
1  !««»•  satien  Tomato  “King  of 
Earlies,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease 
yielder,  or  ISO  seeds  of  my  Peerless 

bage,average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c 
to  cover  postage  for  either 
for  both  special  offers.  Catal 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  456  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Eat.  1870 


Plant  Red  Raspberries  Early  Spring.  Disease  free  new 
kinds,  leaflet  culture.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

The  early  Winter  snows  in  November 
did  considerable  damage  to  orchard  and 
forest  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs.  The 
greatest  damage  we  have  seen  was  in 
young  growths  of  pine  and  balsam  fir. 
Here  the  tops  of  many  young  trees  were 
snapped  off  at  a  diameter  of  from  one 
and  a  half  to  three  inches;  in  some 
patches  of  young  fir,  more  than  a 
quarter  had  lost  their  tops.  The  storm 
was  very  severe  over  a  large  part  of 
Northern  New  England.  The  ground 
was  not  frozen  when  the  snow  fell,  so 
tree  roots  and  the  sod  in  fields  and 
pastures  are  well  protected. 

In  one  of  the  recent  issues  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  we  noticed  an  inquiry  by 
R.  D.  regarding  fruits  hardy  in  Maine. 
We  grow  Flemish  Beauty,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Sheldon,  Lawrence  and  Kief- 
fer  pears  successfully.  We  had  a  tree 
of  Bose  that  bore  for  a  few  years  then 
died.  We  have  read  that  this  variety 
is  short  lived  except  in  very  favorable 
localities.  We  have  purchased  trees 
called  Bartlett  several  times;  once  they 
proved  to  be  Clapp’s  Favorite;  the  other 
times  they  died.  We  wonder  if  our 
conditions  are  not  favorable  to  Bart¬ 
lett.  We  will  probably  try  this  variety 
again  later.  We  have  grown  Yellow 
Gage,  Bradshaw,  Burbank,  Abundance, 
Moore’s  Arctic,  Lombard  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  Damson  plums.  We  have  planted 
some  of  the  newer  varieties,  but  too  re¬ 
cently  to  know  much  about  them.  We 
also  grow  Montmorency  and  English 
Morrello  cherries  and  until  10  years 
ago  we  had  some  fine  sweet  cherries, 
Windsor,  Napoleon,  Bing  and  Lambert 
that  were  bearing  heavily;  the  older 
trees  had  borne  well  for  several  years. 
A  severe  winter  killed  the  trees  and 
we  have  not  been  successful  in  start¬ 
ing  others.  We  have  one  tree  each  of 
Alexander  and  Superb  apricots.  They 
have  been  set  only  a  few  years,  but 
have  borne  fruit  one  year.  They  bloom 
too  early  to  prove  profitable;  late  frosts 
kill  the  blossoms  too  often.  We  planted 
Fredonia  and  Erie  grapes  a  few  years 
ago  and  they  are  beginning  to  bear. 
The  Erie  is  quite  sweet  and  ripens  early 
in  September,  while  Fredonia  is  very 
good  quality  and  ripens  a  little  later. 
We  also  planted  Ontario  and  Seneca. 
These  have  not  fruited  yet,  but  the 
vines  have  not  been  winter  killed. 

We  were  also  interested  in  the  query 
by  W.  M.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding 
wisteria.  We  have  a  large  Chinese 
wisteria  that  was  planted  more  than 
25  years  ago.  This  vine  now  forms  a 
screen  for  a  large  section  of  the  piazza. 
There  have  been  a  few  winters  when 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Soil  Requirements 

What  common  garden  vegetable  and 
field  crops  want  sweet  or  sour  soil? 
Michigan.  h.  w.  a. 

Sensitive  Tolerate  Tolerate  Strong 

to  Slight  moderate  acidity 

Acidity  Acidity  acidity  favorable 

Alfalfa  Red  clover  Soybean  Blueberry 

Sweet  Mammoth  Vetch  Cranberry 

clover  clover  Oats 

Barley  Alsike  Rye 

S«gar  beet  clover  Buckwheat 
Cabbage  White  Millet 

Cauliflower  clover  Sudan 

Lettuce  Timothy  grass 

Onion  Kentucky  Redtop 

Spinach  bluegrass  Bent 

Asparagus  Field  com  grasses 
Beets  Wheat  Tobacco 

Parsnip  Peas  Potato 

Celery  Lima,  pole  Field  bean 

Muskmelon  and  Snap  Parsley 
Rutabaga  beans  Sweet 

Carrot  potato 
Cucumber 
Brussels 
sprouts 
Kale 
Kohlrabi 
Pumpkin 
Radish 
Squash 
Sweet  corn 
Tomato 
Turnip 


Harvesting  Sweet  Basil  Seed 

Will  you  kindly  advise  the  best  way 
to  harvest  Sweet  Basil  seed.  With  Sage 
we  cut  off  the  whole  stem  and  when 
the  seed  pods  were  dry,  we  crumbled 
them  up  into  a  powder,  then  sifted  it 
through  a  fine  sieve  where  the  seeds 
would  not  fall  through.  But  I  doubt 
very  much  if  this  could  be  done  with 
Basil,  as  the  seeds  are  much  smaller 
than  Sage.  h.  j.  m. 

Small  quantities  of  seeds  of  Sweet 
Basil  can  be  separated  from  the  chaff 
by  blowing  with  a  very  light  breeze 
from  a  small  electric  fan.  Larger  quan¬ 
tities  are  usually  put  through  a  clipper 
mill.  With  the  proper  adjustment  of 
screen  and  draft  of  air,  these  seeds 
can  be  separated  without  too  much 
difficulty.  If  unable  to  make  the  proper 
adjustment,  send  a  sample  of  the  seed 
to  the  manufacturer  and  ask  for  their 
advice.  D.  F.  Jones. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Five  Acres  and  Independence, 

M.  G.  Kains  .  2.50 

Home  Food  Preservation, 

F.  W.  Fabian  .  1.50 

Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 

Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley .  4.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 

Sales  Tax.) 
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part  of  the  vine  has  winter  killed,  but 
most  of  the  time  it  comes  through  with¬ 
out  damage.  However,  the  flower  buds 
are  frequently  damaged,  we  suspect  in 
early  Spring.  Our  vine  did  not  bloom 
until  it  had  been  planted  more  than  15 
years,  but  the  vine  in  full  leaf  is  very 
attractive  and  in  the  Winter  after  a 
snow  storm,  the  vines  are  like  delicate 
lace  work.  It  may  be  that  W.  M.’s  wis¬ 
teria  belongs  to  some  species  that  is 
more  tender  than  sinensis  or  it  may 
be  that  there  is  too  much  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  or  the  soil  is  moist  enough  in 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall  so  that 
the  new  growth  does  not  ripen  and 
harden  properly. 

There  is  an  extensive  movement  on 
foot  now  to  place  returning  soldiers  on 
farms  and  to  develop  reclamation  pro¬ 
jects  to  provide  them  with  land.  This 
is  indicated  in  some  of  the  talk  by 
Senators  and  Congressmen  as  well  as 
others  in  government  circles.  But  after 
other  countries  are  able  to  produce  a 
crop  or  two  without  interference  from 
war,  the  demand  for  farm  products  for 
export  will  drop  to  the  point  where 
we  will  again  be  faced  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  more  food  and  fibre  than 
can  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  In 
the  war  period  26  years  ago,  as  well 
as  in  the  present  war,  our  farmers 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  to  supply  our  people  and 
a  considerable  surplus  for  other  people 
as  well.  If  this  surplus  is  not  moved 
promptly  to  consumers,  it  undermines 
the  market  for  the  whole  production, 
often  resulting  in  prices  below  what  it 
cost  to  produce  it.  If  a  large  number 
of  farms  are  put  into  production  at 
about  the  time  the  foreign  demand  falls 
off,  the  results  may  well  be  disastrous. 

If  the  rehabilitation  of  the  countries 
most  injured  by  the  war  follows  a 
similar  pattern  to  that  of  World  War  I, 
their  agriculture  will  become  produc¬ 
tive  before  other  lines  of  work.  With 
the  ability  to  get  machinery,  fertilizers 
and  more  help  when  needed,  our  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  now  in  business  will  turn 
out  a  considerably  greater  production 
of  all  kinds  of  farm  products.  There 
will  be  some  returning  service  men  who 
will  take  up  farming  as  a  matter  of 
personal  choice  and  those  who  really 
desire  to  become  farmers  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  establish  themselves  on 
farms.  But  we  believe  any  move  to 
settle  large  numbers  of  men  on  farms 
upon  their  discharge  from  the  various 
services,  regardless  of  desire  or  ex¬ 
perience,  bodes  danger  to  our  agricul¬ 
ture  and  also  to  the  men  involved  and 
their  families.  H.  L.  s. 

Maine. 


Winter  Grown  Cabbage 

I  have  often  read  inquiries  as  to  the 
best  way  to  keep  cabbages  after  the 
ground  freezes.  I  have  had  such  satis¬ 
factory  results  and  so  much  pleasure 
from  the  method  I  use,  that  I  would  like 
to  pass  it  along  to  others. 

I  grow  my  cabbages  in  the  cellar  all 
Winter.  They  don’t  stop  growing  from 
the  time  I  take  them  out  of  the  garden 
until  I  use  them.  I  have  about  three 
dozen  heads  growing  in  my  cellar  now, 
and  we  have  used  a  head  nearly  every 
week  since  the  ground  froze  up.  I  use 
wooden  butter  tubs,  with  handles  on 
each  side  for  convenience  in  handling. 
I  fill  them  within  two  inches  of  the 
top  with  good  garden  soil  and  trans¬ 
plant  the  cabbage  just  before  the 
ground  freezes  up,  stripping  off  all  the 
bottom  leaves,  but  saving  all  the  roots. 
Each  tub  holds  from  nine  to  twelve 
cabbages,  depending  on  their  size.  In 
transplanting,  I  put  the  soft,  unde¬ 
veloped  heads  in  one  tub,  and  the  more 
matured  heads  in  another  tub,  and  place 
them  in  the  warm  part  of  my  cellar, 
where  the  heating  plant  is  located,  and 
they  soon  start  growing. 

If  the  hard  heads  start  to  burst  open 
from  the  growth  inside,  I  place  the  tub 
in  the  cold  cellar  where,  in  cold 
weather  I  can  maintain  a  temperature 
of  38°  to  42°.  This  slows  up  the  growth 
until  we  can  use  them.  The  soft-heads, 
left  in  the  warm  cellar,  will  fill  in 
hard  and  firm.  I  leave  as  much  of  the 
stump  out  of  the  dirt  as  possible  and 
keep  the  plants  well  watered.  After  the 
heads  have  been  cut  from  the  stump, 
every  “eye”  in  the  stump  will  send  out 
new,  tender  leaves  and  it  will  get  as 
bushy  as  a  tree.  These  tender  leaves 
make  delicious  cold  slaw.  They  are 
crisp  and  tender  and  rich  in  flavor. 

By  regulating  the  growth  by  chang¬ 
ing  from  the  warm  cellar  to  the  cold 
cellar,  we  are  able  to  keep  a  supply 
of  fresh  “garden  picked”  cabbage  all 
Winter  without  that  disagreeable  flavor 
of  decayed  cabbage  that  usually  results 
when  they  are  buried  in  the  ground. 

Next  year  I  shall  make  boxes,  three 
to  four  feet  long,  with  flaring  sides,  the 
boxes  being  6  inches  wide  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  10  inches  wide  on  the  top  and 
about  10  inches  deep,  to  hold  about  20 
cabbages  each.  I  will  arrange  the  cab¬ 
bages  in  three  rows,  one  row  on  each 
side,  with  the  heads  hanging  out  over 
the  sides,  and  one  row  in  the  middle. 
In  this  way,  and  without  too  much 
trouble,  enough  cabbage  can  be  “win¬ 
ter  grown”  in  the  cellar  to  supply  a 
small  family  all  Winter.  g.  s.  e. 

New  Jersey. 


War  bonds  and  stamps  can  be  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 
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News  from  New  Jersey 

The  mild  weather  that  prevailed 
throughout  most  of  the  Fall  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  cold,  wet  weather  during 
the  last  week  of  December  and  by  snow 
and  severe  freezing  spells.  Fortunately, 
most  of  the  New  Jersey  farmers  had 
harvested  and  had  either  marketed  or 
stored  the  bulk  of  the  crops.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  surplus  and 
excess  crop  from  New  England  this 
year  was  stored  in  New  Jersey  on  ac¬ 
count  of  insufficient  storage  space,  espe¬ 
cially  the  bulk  of  Irish  potatoes. 

Dairymen,  poultry  raisers,  and  live¬ 
stock  feeders  in  New  Jersey  are  con¬ 
siderably  worried  because  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  grain  and  other  feed  crops. 
Many  small  dairy  and  small  poultry 
raisers  have  gone  out  of  business  but 
hope  to  resume  their  business  when  the 
feed  set-back  improves. 

State  Commercial  Hatchery  Report 

The  uncertainty  of  the  feed  situation 
is  reflected  in  both  the  number  of  eggs 
set  and  chicks  hatched  by  commercial 
hatcheries  during  November.  The  eggs 
set  showed  a  decrease  of  36  per  cent 
compared  with  November  1942,  while 
the  number  of  chicks  hatched  declined 
27  per  cent.  The  scarcity  of  feed  and 
the  upward  trend  of  prices  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  cancellations  of  orders, 
but  bookings  on  December  1  for  future 
delivery  were  still  above  those  reported 
a  year  ago.  Hatching  at  this  time  of 
year  is  confined  largely  to  the  heavy 
breeds,  with  92  per  cent  of  the  total 
reported  as  heavy  type  birds.  Demand 
for  sexed  chicks  continued  very  light. 

4-H  Club  News 

A  4-H  Club  girl  who  canned  527 
quarts  of  garden  crops  and  a  4-H  boy 
who  did  up  450  jars  and  stored  2,000 
green  tomatoes  will  be  honored  for 
their  contribution  to  the  nation’s  food 
production  and  conservation  program 
when  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Nurserymen  presents  each  with  a  $25 
War  Bond  during  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Week,  to  be  held  January  26. 
Laura  Edna  Van  Nuys,  13,  of  Neshanic, 
and  15-year-old  Jimmy  Simpkins,  of 
McKee  City,  are  the  award  winners. 

“Blackie”,  a  1028-pound  Aberdeen- 
Angus,  not  only  carried  off  top  honors 
in  New  Brunswick  as  grand  champion 
in  New  Jersey’s  fifth  annual  4-H  Baby 
Beef  Show  and  Sale,  but  brought  the 
highest  price  per  pound  ever  paid  in 
this  State  for  a  4-H  steer  on  the  hoof. 
The  animal,  owned  by  14-year-old 
Francis  Dye  of  Cranbury,  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  raised  by  young  Dye  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $140  and  was  sold 
for  60  cents  a  pound,  a  total  of  $616.80. 

John  W.  Wilkinson. 


Another  Milk  Scandal 

(Continued  from  Page  27) 
want  their  breach  of  faith  with  the 
members  publicly  bared.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  they  felt  they  did  not  have 
substantial  grounds  for  reversing  the 
Administrator  in  any  such  public  hear¬ 
ing.  In  any  event,  they  preferred  a 
“behind-the-scene”  approach. 

So,  they  went  informally  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  and  persuaded  him  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  that  the  Administrator's  ruling 
was  unfair  or  improper.  -  As  a  result, 
a  new  ruling  was  issued  that  milk  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Biolac  prior  to 
October  1,  1943  was  properly  reported 
on  a  manufacturing  basis.  No  reason 
is  given  for  the  reversal  nor  is  any 
reason  given  as  to  why  and  how  such 
a  reversal  was  obtained  without  a  pub¬ 
lic  hearing  as  required  by  law. 

Why  was  this  special  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Borden  Company  and  to 
the  Dairymen’s  League?  How  is  it  that 
Biolac  was  properly  paid  for  as  evap¬ 
orated  milk  before  October  1  but  must 
be  paid  for  as  Class  I  milk  after  Oc¬ 
tober  1?  Was  there  any  change  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  product  and  if  not, 
how  can  the  two  contradictory  rulings 
possibly  be  explained?  If  this  pro¬ 
cedure  was  not  an  instance  of  big 
dealer,  political  pressure,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  appears  to  be  on  the  record  dis¬ 
closed  to  date,  then  farmers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  why  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  League  are  treated  as 
special  favorites,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  producers  but  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  taking  from  producers 
the  money  that  rightfully  belongs  to 
them. 

As  it  is,  the  law  is  weak  enough  in 
protecting  farmers’  interests  under 
Federal  milk  control.  Now,  to  put  the 
stamp  of  government  sanction  on  the 
illegal  procedure  followed  by  Borden’s 
and  the  League,  both  milk  dealers,  in 
this  Biolac  transaction,  makes  a  farce 
of  the  whole  set-up.  The  great  evil 
in  a  bureaucracy  is  that  the  laws  and 
rules  can  always  be  flouted  when  there 
are  selfish  interests  strong  enough  to 
persuade  and  cajole  and  intimidate,  in 
complete  disregard  of  “the  little  man” 
and  his  rights.  This  Biolac  swindle  is 
a  case  in  point. 

There  is  a  lot  of  explaining  that  must 
be  done  to  lift  the  veil  of  deliberate 
secrecy,  intrigue  and  lawlessness  that 
has  been  drawn  over  this  latest  milk 
scandal.  And  the  longer  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  delayed,  the  less  confidence 
farmers  will  have  in  government  and  in 
its  officials  who  have  been  posing  as 
their  friends  but  who  in  this  case  have 
certainly  violated  their  public  trust  in 
yielding  to  the  selfish  pressure  of  big 
business.  William  F.  Berghold. 


WITH  A  HIGH -EXPLOSIVE  PUNCH  I 


JVew  Douglas  (p-70)  JVjht  jRyhfer 
has  the /ire-flower  of  Jour 20 MM  cannon/ 


Up  INTO  the  inky  blackness  of  the  night,  straight 
and  swift  as  an  arrow  to  its  target,  a  big  new 
A  AF  fighter  plane  darts  through  the  darkness, 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  cannon !  Searchlights 
fan  out  to  help  him .  Watch! .  .  .  they’ve  caught 
an  enemy  raider  in  their  glare.  There’s  a  roar, 
a  blinding  flash,  an  Axis  bomber  bursting  into 
flames  .  .  .  another  victim  of  the  high-explosive 
barrage  of  this  4-barreled  battery  of  fire-power! 


FIRE-POWER  IS  OUR  BUSINESS! 


Most  details  of  the  mysterious  Douglas  (P-70) 
Night  Fighter  are  still  a  closely  guarded 
secret.  But  this  much  our  enemies  know. 
One  of  the  striking  features  of  this  "Midnight 
Mauler”  is  its  armament  of  heavy-hitting 
artillery!  The  concentrated  fire-power  of  four 
20  mm.  automatic  cannon  blazes  away  at  one 
touch  of  the  trigger!  These  are  the  same  kind 
of  long-range  aircraft  cannon  that  we  of 
Oldsmobile  are  building  for  Army  Ord¬ 
nance,  along  with  cannon  for  tanks  and  tank 
destroyers— shell  for  both  Army  and  Navy. 


OLDSMOBILE 
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OP 

KEEP  *E  M 
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/f-C#**** 

A  plane  like  this  fires  high -explosive 
cannon  shell  at  a  rate  of  over  2000 
a  minute!  That  costs  money — money 
which  must  come  from  us  at  home. 

BUY  WAR  BONDS! 

GENERAL  MOTORS 

FIRING  ^2. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
etc.,  in  fact  our  1944  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Alien's  Nursery  A  Seed  House 

Boa  1 1  Geneva.  Ohio 


fa 
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MAGNOLIA  TREES 

With  Flower  Buds  to  bloom  for  you 
this  Spring.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES.  Deot.  R.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FFfcen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


TREE !  New  Gorgeous  Book  of  Wonder  Fruits 


LUSCIOUS,  JUMBO  SIZE... 
FULL-BEARING  YEARS  YOUNGER 

-ggfm lXTRA  HEAVY  root  system  grafting  method  gives 

YEAR'S  HEAD  START  OVER  ORDINARY  TREES 


••ySfST  .  . . I  Ill—B  . 

Phnhnt  Get  startling  low  price  on  » SJ 

Collections  offered  for  Victory  Planting  Xfm 

Amazing  improvements  in  fruits  which  bear  younger  than  ordinary  "TV **"•«  STARKING 

unimproved  varieties  are  now  ready  to  help  relieve  alarmim?  frnif  Apple 

shortage.  Mammoth  size,  extra  rich  flavor— many  awarded  U.  I.  Pat-  (Trademark) 

ents  and  Trademarks.  Bred  and  selected  to  bear  younger  so  they  often  /  r-  ,  . 

fig*#  entlre  cost  before  ordinary  trees  bear  first  full  crop.  Stark’s  i0n  FREE 

start*  fe*  Root  System  Grafting  Method  gives  trees  year's  head  72  Pnctpg 

,Co™PIete  ropt  system  of  seedling  used,  not  just  a  piece  of  root  T  '  ^  PaaeS 

fo tlnZcC, “in  selected  soils-rich  plant  food  ele?uents  stored  7  MAGAZINE 

.  set-back  at  transplanting  and  speed  growth.  “  /  SIZE 

ACCEPT  PRIZE  TREE  FREE  to  introduce  for  .  A 

gSml  STARK  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co. 

“E^^-Choic^FfuT^  C^f.  EfE®  Mru/t  ' W  nPew  73 

- — _ _ _  ’  |  Name . . ; . 

SPARE  TIME  SALESMEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  |  P.O . County . 

opportunity  in  years  selling  new  fruit  discoveries,  I  Street  or  RKD  .  o, 

Ci°v  C  aska  millions  of  new  fsuit  planting*.  Sales  booming.  .  — - ••••••••»••••  .  otate.  •••••••• 

•*ulk*  Ind.,  sold  unusual  total  of  $3,316.00  in  &  months. 

Trxn—'r  v  n  c<>n»IM*8aiona  plus  Valuable  PrUos.  No  expert-  _ , 

^WaJwork.^3  in ***«»-  Qgf" 


Check  here  If  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  (or  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees. 


M'lNTOSH 

'  d)  So'/d /fed Mac 


NOW  AT 

Regular  Prices 

Better  Quality  than  Common  Mac. 
Hangs  better  on  Tree;  fruits  early; 
very  tender  and  juicy. 

Buy  your  Trees  from  an  Estab¬ 
lished  Nursery.  We  grow  the  trees 
we  sell  and  Guarantee  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Our  60  th  Year  Growing 
APPLE,  PLUM,  PEAR,  CHERRY 
and  I  ACH  TREES  —  SMALL 
FRUITS  ind  SEEDS  for  the  Or¬ 
chard  Planter.  We  also  grow 
ROSES  —  SHRUBS  and  SHADE 
TREES  for  your  home  grounds. 
Our  stock  is  hardy,  being  Northern 
Grown  on  Dansville  hill  land.  We 
operate  over  400  Acres.  Write  for 
Free  Illustrated  Catalog  in  Color. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 

118  Circle  Road  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  CAT 
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Here’s  Pillsbury’s 

CHEVRON  CASSERO 


It’s  tops  for  taste  . . .  packed  with  wartime  nourishment .  . . 
backed  by  Guaranteed  Baking!  If  you  don’t  agree  that 
Pillsbury’s  Best  gives  you  better  baking  than  any  other  all¬ 
purpose  flour — with  this  or  any  good  recipe — Pillsbury's 
Cooking  Service,  Minneapolis,  pays  you  back  the  cost  of 
all  your  recipe  ingredients! 

Pillsbury’s  CHEVRON  CASSEROLE 


Serves  8. 


Temperature:  425°  F. 

•  14  cup  chopped  onion 

•  4  tablespoons  fat  or  drippings 

•  7  tablespoons  Pillsbury's 

Best  Enriched  Flour 

•  1  }4  teaspoons  salt 

•  ]4  teaspoon  pepper 

•  y%  teaspoon  cloves 

*If  preferred,  substitute  additional 


Time:  about  20  minutes 

•  2  cups  meat  stock 

•  1  cup  vegetable  liquid 

•  14  cup  strained  orange  juice* 

•  1  )4  cups  cooked,  diced  meat 

•  1  cup  cooked,  diced  carrots 

•  1  cup  cooked,  diced  celery 

•  1  cup  cooked,  diced  potatoes 

meat  stock  or  vegetable  liquid. 


I.  Pan-fry  onion  in  fat  until  tender  and  brown.  2.  Add  flour 
and  seasonings;  mix  well.  3.  Add  combined  meat  stock, 
vegetable  liquid  and  orange  juice  gradually,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Cook  until  thick  and  smooth.  4.  Add  combined 
meat  and  vegetables.  5.  Turri  into  10-inch  pie  plate,  cover 
with  Celery  Seed  Crust. 

CELERY  SEED  CRUST 


•  2  cups  sifted  Pillsbury’s 

Best  Enriched  Flour 

•  3  teaspoons  baking  powder  (or 

2  teaspoons  double-acting) 


•  ]4  teaspoon  salt 

•  %  teaspoon  celery  seed 

•  H  cup  shortening 

•  %  cup  milk 


1.  Sift  flour  once,  measure;  add  baking  powder,  salt;  sift 
again.  Add  celery  seed  and  mix  well.  2.  Cut  in  shortening 
until  mixture  resembles  coarse  meal.  3.  Add  milk,  mixing 
only  until  all  flour  is  dampened.  4.  Turn  out  on  lightly- 
floured  board;  knead  slightly  to  smooth  surface.  Roll  dough 
to  fit  top  of  pie  plate.  5.  Place  over  filling.  Trim  and  flute 
edge.  Score  top  into  4  sections  with  knife  blade;  make  gash 
in  center  to  allow  escape  of  steam.  6.  Bake  in  hot  oven.  7. 
Garnish  with  pimiento  strips,  as  illustrated. 


Sound  Assembly! 


★  FOR  GUARANTEED  BAKING 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps . . . 

Buy  them  every  day,  if  you  can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular  basis. 
Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75.  Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  can  be  bought  at  all  banks  and  Post 
Offices,  and  Stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at  retail  stores. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

I  hope  every  R.  N.-Y.  reader  will 
ponder  the  article  in  the  December  11 
issue  by  Nellie  K.  Wadhams.  _  The 
problem  of  the  one-family  farm  is  al¬ 
ready  one  of  the  acute  problems  in 
American  agriculture. 

Let  us  all  be  clear  on  this  one  great, 
fundamental  point.  Our  democratic 
society  needs  a  strong,  virile,  and 
profitable  farm  section.  One  of  the 
component  parts  of  this  farm  section 
in  our  total  national  economy  is  the 
one-family  farm.  It  is  the  basis  of  all 
that  we  hold  precious  in  our  way  of 
living.  When  it  reaches  the  point 
(which  is  rapidly  arising),  that  our 
small  farmers  are  driven  against  a  wall, 
then  we  need  to  arise  and  effect  a 
remedy  for  the  causes  that  put  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  our  society  on  a  dead-end  road. 

If  we  believe,  as  we  profess,  in  those 
ideals  and  principles  that  distinguish 
a  Democratic  Society  from  a  Fascist 
State,  then  we,  as  a  people,  must  see 
to  it  that  individual  enterprise  and  free¬ 
dom  of  opportunity  exist.  As  I  see 
the  problem  of  northeastern  farming, 
we  must  face  frankly  certain  economic 
facts.  Of  all  the  myriad  complexities 
that  beset  us,  the  biggest  one  is  this: 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
continue  to  be  the  major  influence. 
Governmental  payments  in  any  form 
are  merely  stop -gap  measures.  A 
healthy  farm  society  means  a  way  of 
living  that  produces  enough  profit,  so 
farm  families  can  enjoy  the  same 
standard  of  living  as  other  groups. 

If  you  accept  this  premise  that  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  rule, 
then  here  in  the  Northeast  certain 
changes  in  family  farming  are  inevita- 
able.  Because  of  location,  type  of  soil, 
availability  of  good  pastures,  nearness 
to  market,  etc.,  each  family  will  have 
to  plan  its  own  program.  But  20  years 
of  observation  and  study  leads  the 
writer  to  one  conclusion:  Many  of  the 
general  farms  will  have  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  raising  most  of  the  food  for 
family  and  livestock  right  on  the  farm. 

Many  a  farmer  is  learning  a  lesson 
in  quality  from  this  emergency.  They 
have  told  me  so.  A  farmer  milking  20 
cows,  keeping  one  hired  man,  sold  off 
his  poorest  10  cows,  and  now  realizes 
that  he  was  working  hard  and  holding 
his  income  down  because  of  the  poor 
10  cows.  One  man  who  had  1200  hens, 
now  keeps  600;  the  best  600.  He’s 
learned  a  lesson  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  a  flock  of  quality  hens  and  the 
cost  of  feed.  These  lessons,  I  say,  will 
help  us  adjust  to  the  post-war  era. 

Well,  that’s  quite  a  sermon,  as 
Father  Pearson  used  to  say  in  the 
white  church  in  Hancock,  N.  H.  But 
tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  are  facing 
a  new  era  in  economics.  We’ve  got  to 
adjust  farming  to  the  facts.  We  can’t 
continue  to  skim  the  fertility  from  our 
soil,  pay  big  grain  bills  to  the  west, 
and  expect  to  have  a  healthy  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Perhaps  you  won’t  agree.  But  I  like 
December.  I  like  the  gray,  quiet, 
peaceful  days.  I  like  to  see  the  shades 
of  gray  change  during  the  day.  It’s  a 
time  for  chopping  wood,  and  a  time  for 
long  hours  to  read  on  stormy  days  and 
in  the  evening.  And  as  we  go  about 
our  daily  living,  let  us  all  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount.  That  is  worth 
more  as  a  standard  of  conduct  for  all 
mankind  than  any  charter  conceived  by 
man.  When  we  grow  sufficiently  in 
wisdom,  we  shall  see  that  He  who 
walked  in  ancient  Palestine,  gave  us 
the  eternal  precepts.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


Pruning  Fruit  Trees 

(Continued  from  Cover  Page) 
tempt  to  invigorate  weak  wood  by 
pruning  out  vigorous  wood  (other  than 
suckers  or  watersprouts)  is  unsound. 

Whether  pruning  should  be  done 
annually  or  once  in  every  two  or  three 
years  is  beside  the  point,  as  long  as 
trees  are  maintained  in  a  good  state 
of  productive  vigor  throughout.  Annual 
pruning  has  many  advantages,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  always  the  best  pro¬ 
cedure.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
practice  of  pruning  semi-annually  or 
at  longer  intervals  is  less  desirable  than 
annual  pruning  because  not  only  are 
the  total  hours  of  labor  required  not 
materially  reduced,  but  the  necessary 
increased  severity  of  pruning  often  up¬ 
sets  the  tree  to  the  extent  that  many 
unwanted  suckers  are  stimulated  into 
growth,  which  increases  the  pruning  job 
next  time.  Furthermore,  large  cuts  are 
undesirable  due  to  slower  healing  and 
the  resultant  increased  opportunity  for 
rot  organisms  to  become  established. 

Often,  as  trees  become  older,  more 
pruning  is  required  to  maintain  heavy 
production  of  high  quality  fruit.  Some¬ 
what  paradoxically,  this  goal  often  can 
best  be  reached  by  moderate  pruning — 
but  every  year.  It  is  known  that 
numerous  small  cuts,  characteristic  of 
annual  pruning,  will  stimulate  growth 
in  the  remaining  twigs  and  branches 
more  than  the  removal  of  a  few  large 
limbs.  Invigorating  old  trees  by  de¬ 
horning  (severely  cutting  back  large 
limbs)  is  seldom  done  today,  although 
occasional  success  followed  this  drastic 
treatment  some  years  ago.  When  trees 
reach  the  stage  of  unprofitable  produc¬ 
tion,  the  pruning  now  recommended  is 
one  cut  at  the  ground  level. 

(To  be  continued) 


•  The  outlook  for  Iudino  h  good, 
The  supply  is  ample  and  the  price 
is  low. 

Demand  for  Iodine  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  livestock  and  poultry 
feeds  and  far  use  in  first-aid  and 
as  a  germicide  by  bur  Fighting 
forces,  has  grown  steadily  and 
substantially.  Through  12  months 
ending  June  30th,  1943,  Iodine 
deliveries  for  these  purposes  were 
largest  on  record  and  indications 
are  that  in  the  next  12  months 
they  will  be  still  higher. 

It  is  very  gratifying,  therefore, 
at  a  time  when  supplies  of  so  many 
vital  items  are  hard  to  get,  to  be 
able  to  report  again  that  as  far 
as  can  be  seen  now,  there  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  b  e  enough  Iodine  on  hand 
to  take  care  of  all  requirements. 


Iodine 
Educational 
Buieau,  Inc. 

75  E.  Waeket  Drive,  Chicago 
190  Broadway,  New  York 


How  To  Raise  Rabbits  For 
Food  and  Fur 

By  Frank  G.  Ashbrook 

The  present  meat  shortage 
makes  this  instructive  book 
especially  helpful  for  those 
desiring  to  supplement  their 
meat  allowance  with  home 
raised  rabbits.  Their  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  are  also 
fully  discussed.  The  care, 
feeding,  housing  and  mar¬ 
keting  of  rabbits  from  both 
a  meat  and  fur  considera¬ 
tion  are  well  covered.  This 
cloth  covered  246-page  book 
is  also  suitably  illustrated. 

PRICE  $2.00 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents  add  1%  sales  tax) 


TIGHTENS 
FALSE  TEETH 

OR  NO 
COST 

Amazing 
NEW 
Plastic 
Reliner 


LASTS  f  Rom  4 1. 6  monTHS 


NOW — in  a  Jiffy — you  can  make  loose,  slipping  dental 
plates  fit  snug  and  comfortable.  Eat,  talk  in  comfort, 
laugh  freely — for  “Gum  Gripper"  enables  you  to  enjoy 
that  feeling  of  almost  having  your  own  teeth  again  1 


•  APPLY  IT  YOURSELF  — AT  HOME 

“GUM  GRIPPER"  amazing  plastic  Rellner  tightens 
dental  plates  quickly,  makes  them  hold  firmly  and  fit 
like  newl  Just  squeeze  from  tube,  spread  evenly,  put 
plate  In  mouth,  wear  it  while  “Gum  Gripper”  sets  In 
few  minutes.  No  heating  necessary.  w 


•  USE  ON  ANY  DENTAL  PLATE 

“Gum  Gripper”  will  not  harm  denture  or  irritate  gums. 
Sanitary,  tasteless,  odorless.  Keeps  mouth  sweet  and 
clean,  prevents  sore  spots.  Application  of  plastic 
"Gun  Gripper’4  is  guaranteed  to  last  4  to  6 
months— or  no  cost.  Can  be  scrubbed  or  washed. 

Rev.  A.  3.  Wlgley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
writes:  “Best  material  I  ever  used. 

1  have  not  rellned  my  lower  teeth  lor 

2  months." 


"Best  I’ve 
Ever  Used' 


SEND  NO  MONEY— Order  a  tube  today — it’s 
only  SI. 00.  Fill  out  and  mall  coupon  below.  You’ll  be 
delighted  1  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

Generous  size  package  Dental  Plate 
cleaner  included  free  of  extra  cost. 
Cleanses  dental  plates  without  brush¬ 
ing.  Will  not  harm  denture. 


FREE 


GUM  GRIPPER 


127  N-  Dearborn  St., 
Dept.  A-92B,  Chicago 
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GUM  GRIPPER,  Dept.  A-92B 
127  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

Send  me  a  tube  of  “Gum  Gripper.”  You  guar¬ 
antee  it  to  satisfy — or  it  will  not  cost  me  a  penny. 

□  I  will  deposit  $1.00  plus  postage  with  postman 
when  package  arrives. 

□  Enclosed  Is  $1.00 — You  pay  postage. 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


..  STATE. 


1 
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Historic  New  York  Trees 

In  New  York  State  we  have  many- 
famous  trees;  perhaps  the  largest  of 
them  is  the  Gowanda  Elm.  It  has  a 
circumference  of  40  feet  and  a  height 
of  over  100  feet.  Its  17,000  board  feet 
of  tough  wood  could  make  almost  2,000 
barrels.  Elms  are  great  trees  in  this 
state,  any  number  closely  approximat¬ 
ing  this  size.  One  greatly  decayed, 
and  again  damaged  in  1893  by  a  storm, 
yet  counts  its  age  at  more  than  600 
years.  It  is  the  Markham  Elm  located 
a  few  miles  north  of  Avon.  When  liv¬ 
ing  in  its  prime  it  shaded  missionaries, 
traders,  scouts  and  Indians  alike. 

The  stout-hearted  oaks  of  New  York 
have  many  stories  hidden  beneath  their 
rough  barks.  I  recall  one  oak  long 
since  removed  to  make  room  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  New  York’s  subway.  Local 
tradition  called  it  Spy  Oak,  a  grizzled 
and  gaunt  veteran  in  its  last  years 
then,  located  just  north  of  the  old 
Ferris  Mansion  above  one-time  West¬ 
chester  Village.  Even  at  the  age  of 
12,  my  eyes  widened  at  the  report  of 
deep,  curved  markings  in  the  hallway 
of  that  Colonial  home.  General  Lord 
Howe’s  charger  was  reputed  to  have 
made  those  marks.  In  his  petulance 
over  the  adroitness  of  Washington’s 
escape,  Howe  is  reported  to  have  rid¬ 
den  his  horse  into  the  wide  porch  and 
on  inside,  demanding  the  home  for  his 
temporary  quarters.  A  mile  or  so  to 
the  rear,  a  score  of  men  hastily  tore  up 
the  oaken  planking  of  the  bridge  over 
Westchester  Creek.  Their  delaying  ac¬ 
tion  held  Lord  Howe  at  the  Ferris  place 
until  the  Colonials  had  made  good  their 
escape  to  the  wilderness  then  called 
White  Plains. 

There  in  the  heights  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  in  the  kindly  shade  of  a  sym¬ 
metrical  sycamore,  or  buttonball,  Wash¬ 
ington  planned  another  of  his  many 
losing  battles  that  eventually  ended  in 
victory  and  freedom.  Often  I  visit 
this  tree,  revelling  in  the  spotted  beauty 
of  its  rough  trunk,  and  wondering  if 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  Mon- 


On  June  8,  1925,  General  Lafayette  tvas 
welcomed  to  the  City  of  Geneva  in  the 
shade  of  this  balsam  poplar. 

roe,  Gen.  Putnam  and  Frances  Asbury 
were  as  appreciative  of  its  cooling  j 
shade  as  Washington  was  reported  to  j 
have  been  during  the  battles  of  White  j 
Plains  in  ’76  and  ’78.  One  of  these  men  | 
later  visited  Geneva.  There  on  June  ! 
8,  1825,  General  Lafayette  was  wel-  I 
corned  to  the  city  in  the  shade  of  a 
balsam  poplar,  now  appropriately  j 
marked  with  a  D.A.R.  tablet. 

An  elm  tree  site  is  New  York’s  claim-  j 
ant  to  starting  the  Republican  party  on 
its  way  as  a  political  organization.  This 
elm  grew  in  Syracuse.  In  the  early 
1860’s,  it  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  garden 
of  Vivus  W.  Smith,  editor  and  abolition¬ 
ist.  In  its  shade  Smith  met  Horace 
Greeley,  Thurlow  Weed  and  the  man 
who  later  became  Lincoln’s  Secretary 
of  State,  William  H.  Seward.  After 
much  discussion  they  formulated  and 
signed  a  “declaration  of  principles” 
which  afterward  governed  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  G.O.P.  However,  in  July 
of  1854,  a  group  too  large  for  the  largest 
hall  in  Jackson,  Michigan,  retired  to 
a  grove  of  oak  trees  nearby  and  de¬ 
cided  to  be  known  as  the  Republican 
Party.  In  the  decade  between  the 
Michigan  and  New  York  meetings,  little 
was  done  to  establish  the  party.  Thus, 
the  name  of  the  Republican  Party  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  originated  in  Michigan, 
while  the  Syracuse  meeting  under  the 
Syracuse  elm  is  supposed  to  have  put 
the  party  into  action  as  a  political  or¬ 
ganization. 

On  the  campus  of  Union  College  in 
Schenectady,  is  the  Nott  Elm,  so-called 
in  honor  of  Eliphalet  Nott,  renowned 
educator  and  college  president  from 
1804  until  1866.  Informal  meetings  of 
the  senior  class  were  wont  to  loll  in 
its  inviting  shade.  Senators,  govern- 
nors  and  cabinet  officers  relaxed  there 
in  reunion  and  communion. 

So,  following  the  lead  of  our  illus¬ 
trious  forefathers,  we  would  do  well, 
from  time  to  time,  to  look  to  trees  for 
inspiration  and  true  relaxation. 

New  York.  j.  T.  M. 


. . .  and  so  did  his  ragged  army  when  they  laid 
aside  their  muskets  and  went  back  to  their  farms. 
There  they  raised  the  things  they  needed .  .  . 
sheep  for  wool  and  mutton,  flax  for  cloth  they 
wove  at  home,  hogs  for  meat  and  "cracklins," 
cattle  for  leather  and  substantial  roast  beef,  grain 
they  ground  themselves.  Wood  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forests  kept  them  warm  in  winter. 
That  was  making  the  most  of  what  they  had  at 
hand.  That  was  diversified  farming. 

Since  that  day,  most  farms  do  not  have  as 
many  different  crops.  Instead,  they  grow  and  pro¬ 
duce  only  those  crops  that  fit  naturally  together. 

In  our  business,  diversification  follows  the 
same  principle.  We  prepare  products  that  are 
related.  For  example,  we  make  salad  oils  be¬ 
cause  the  same  knowledge  that  enables  us  to 
make  fine  lard  is  used  in  processing  oils.  The 
same  salesmen  and  delivery  equipment  may  be 
used  in  the  sale  and  handling  of  all  of  our  prod¬ 


ucts.  Our  by-products  and  our  other  products 
are  all  related,  and  naturally  fit  into  our  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  practical  diversification. 

So,  over  a  period  of  years,  there  has  never 
been  a  year  when  some  departments  of  Swift  & 
Company  did  not  make  money  and  some  lose. 
For  example,  the  less  favorable  earnings  of  our 
fresh  meat  departments  during  1943  were  offset 
by  earnings  in  the  non-meat  departments. 


The  following  films  are  for  your  use : 

"A  Nation’s  Aleat” 

" Cows  and  Chickens,  U.  S.  AT 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Through  many  years,  Swift  &  Company’s  net  profits 
from  ALL  sources  hate  averaged  but  a 
fraction  of  a  penny  a  pound. 


WAS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SMALL  ACREAGE  GROWERS 


Successful  growers  pretty  much  agree  on  a  deep 
seed  bed  with  cover  crop  chopped  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  and  fertilizer.  This  gives 
ample  root  room  for  maximum  feeding  and  firm 
anchorage  to  withstand  storms.  It  provides  best 
possible  moisture  conditions  either  in  drought  or 
heavy  rainfall  areas.  Rototiller  makes  this  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  bed — in  one  operation.  Just  once  over 
the  ground  and  you're  ready  for  planting.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  cultivation.  Supplies  every  small-farm 
power  need  —  mows,  hauls, 
plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Write  for  literature 
and  nearest  dealer.  If  he  can’t 
let  you  ha  ve  a  rototiller  now, 
reserve  the  first  one  available. 
ROTOTILLER.  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Otpl  J 


FARM  FREEZERS 

QUICK-FREEZE  LOCKERS 

For  Homes,  Farms,  Stores 
and  Industrial  Uses 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Sizes  100  to  1000  Pounds  Capacity 

FROSTED  FOOD  CABINET  C0RP. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
241  West  64th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 
Come  in,  phone  EN.  2-4100  or  write 
Dept.  R.  N.  for  additional  information. 

Zinc  Slieets 

FOR  NON-RUST  REPAIRS 

All  Sizes  —  Exact  Sizes 

All  Gauges  —  Mill  Prices 

N.  Y.  S.  &  C.  P.  CO. 

76  South  8th  Street 

BOX  R  -  •  BROOKLYN  11,  N.  Y. 

DEAF 


HEARING  AID 
WITHOUT  BATTERY 
10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Automatic  hearing  device  without 
BATTERY.  No  headband.  Worn 
on  ear  unnoticed.  Featherlight.  Used  by  thousands.  Send 
today  for  free  information  and  names  of  happy  users 
in  your  vicinity.  Optical  Dealers  write  for  proposition. 

AMERICAN  EARPHONE  CO..  10  East  43rd  St.. 

(Dept.  110)  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


Quintuplet 

Apple  Trees 

A  NEW  type  of  tree  that  produces 
5  varieties  of  apples  on  one  tree. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 
Stern’s  Nurseries,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Burpee’s 

6  FAVORITE  I 
COLORS  ‘ 

T Scarlet-cerfae,  brilliant  rose, 
white,  lavender,  blue,  and 
cream  -pink— six  10c-Pkts., 

I  of  each;  postpaid  for  25c. 

Giant  Ruffled  Sweet  Peas 

Largest  and  most  exquisite, 
|  created  by  Burpee.  12  choie- 
J  est  colors,  a  Packet  of  each 
'  color  (value  ftJOi  t  f 
all  IX  Pkta.  postpaid...  X 
Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

fcJV-Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Burp  .a  Building, 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa,,  o»  OllartM.  leva 
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She's  still perkin ' 
like  new,  Dad " 


It’s  a  fact,  John  Deere  Tractors  continue  to 
run  like  new  even  after  months  of  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  service  in  the  field.  There’s  a  reason — 
in  fact,  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  they  have  only  two  cylinders. 
Their  operating  parts  are  larger,  sturdier.  All 
important  bearing  surfaces  have  extra  wearing 
areas  to  withstand  day-in  and  day-out  grueling 
farm  work.  They  are  designed  from  radiator 
to  drawbar  to  stand  up  under  the  heaviest 
farm  jobs.  They  are  built  to  take  it. 

John  Deere  Tractors  are  simpler — have 
fewer  wearing  parts,  fewer  operating  parts. 
They  are  so  simple  that  many  adjustments 
(shop  adjustments  on  many  tractors)  can  be 
uickly,  easily,  and  accurately  made  on  the 
arm  by  the  tractor  operator. 

Another  mighty  important  reason  for  the 
dependability  of  John  Deere  Tractors  is 
precision  in  manufacture.  The  men  who  built 
these  tractors  talk  about  clearances  as  fine  as 
1/10,000  of  an  inch — exactness  of  fit  that  you 
expect  only  in  the  finest  of  automobiles. 

Safeguarded  in  field  operation  by  the  most 
modern  protective  devices,  this  precision, 
combined  with  simplicity  in  design  and  rug¬ 
gedness  of  construction,  insures  the  longer 
life  and  lower  upkeep  costs  for 
which  John  Deere  Tractors  are 
famous. 

Fuel  rationing  is  no  problem  with 
John  Deere  Tractor  owners  because 


l 


they  are  not  limited  to  any  one  fuel.  They  can 
use  successfully  practically  any  fuel  available 
in  their  locality.  John  Deere  Tractors  are  de¬ 
signed  especially  to  burn  the  low-cost,  more 
powerful  fuels,  thus  permitting  their  users  to 
conserve  gasoline  for  wartime  requirements 
— and  in  so  doing,  save  money. 

John  Deere  Tractors  are  again  in  production 
— not  in  quantities  you  and  we  would  like,  but 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  help  maintain  and, 
we  hope,  increase  the  volume  of  food  required 
to  meet  the  highest  goals  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

It’s  mighty  important  to  conserve  your  trac¬ 
tor  and  other  farming  equipment — farm  ma¬ 
chinery  is  still  hard  to  get — but,  if  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  needed,  see  your  John  Deere  dealer 
now. 

Take  Advantage  of  This  Service 

While  your  John  Deere  Tractor  will  give  you  extra 
years  of  trouble-free  service,  the  time  will  come 
when  its  performance  will  no  longer  be  at  its  peak. 
You  are  fortunate  to  have  close  by  a  local  John  Deere 
dealer  with  factory-trained  mechanics  who  know 
your  John  Deere  from  A  to  Z — a  dealer  who  has  pro¬ 
vided  shop  facilities  and  equipment  to  renew 
the  power  and  pep  your  tractor  once  had  ...  to  keep 
it  working  like  new. 

Take  full  advantage  of  this  comparatively 
low-cost  service. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 
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FLEX -O -SEAL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO.,  Chicago.  32,  III. 


THORNLESS 

Boysenberries 

A  NEW  berry  that  created  a  sensation 
all  over  America.  A  tremendous  bearer 
of  immense  berries,  up  to  2  inches  long. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Seed* 


SUPER MARGLOBE 


Maule’i 

WM. 


’•  Seed 
HENRY 


Amazing  new  Uni—  /Maalesl 
large,  scarlet,  round,/  seen  m> 
smooth,  solid,  dell-/ 
cious.  Send  stamp  for/ fftfri?  , 
postage  and  we’ll  mailfejj**1 1 
15c-Packet  free,  also 
Book — tested  vegetable,  flower  Seeds. 
MAULE,  PHILADELPHIA  32.  PA. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY 


The  How  and 
Why  of  Home 
Freezing 

An  interesting 
Illustrated 
48  Page  Booklet 

MAIL  CARD  TO 

DEPT,  m. 


HARDER  Refrigerator  Corporation 

COBLESKILl,  NEW  YORK 


^UtU  helpful  FARM  FACTS  book 

AND  SEED  SERVICE  CATALOG 
Tells  how  you  can  get  MORE  from  your  acreage 

Every  farmer  interested  in  producing  more  "Food  for 
Freedom”  this  year  should  have  a  copy  of  our  new  seed 
service  catalog.  It’s  crammed  full  of  valuable  information 
that  will  help  you  get  better  results  from  your  farm  acre¬ 
age  in  1944.  Gives  information  on  fertilizing,  tells  what 
grasses  make  best  pastures,— what  crops  make  best  substi¬ 
tutes  when  seed  shortages  occur,  etc.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
for  your  FREE  copy  today. 


January  15,  1944 

Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  Notes 

Fred  Olcott  of  Erin,  says  his  cows 
seem  to  like  baled  hay  better  than 
loose  hay,  and  he  likes  to  handle  it 
better.  During  the  early  part  of  last 
Summer,  he  harvested  60  tons  of  hay 
from  his  new  seeding.  Then  the  cus¬ 
tom  baler,  Ed.  Ritz,  reported  he  would 
be  ready  about  Tuesday  noon,  to  start 
baling  the  rest  of  the  hay  on  the  Olcott 
farm.  Mr.  Olcott  began  mowing  Mon¬ 
day  morning  and  the  baler  arrived 
Tuesday.  By  supper  time  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  all  the  27  acres  of  remain¬ 
ing  hay  had  been  cut,  raked  and  baled 
and  put  in  the  barn;  987  bales  weighing 
about  80  pounds  each.  Fred  says  he 
will  have  more  of  his  hay  baled  next 
year  if  possible. 


Simkin  Brothers  of  Southport,  have 
bred  40  Holsteins,  three  Guernseys  and 
one  Jersey  by  the  artificial  method  this 
year.  They  are  satisfied  with  their  re¬ 
sults  and  will  continue  another  year. 
Their  strongest  argument  for  this  meth¬ 
od  of  breeding  is  the  good  quality  of 
the  calves  produced.  They  are  pleased 
with  the  crop  of  calves  now  being  born 
and  are  encouraged  with  the  prospect 
of  a  better  producing  herd  as  a  result. 
Artificial  breeding  has  fitted  especially 
well  into  their  work.  They  have  kept 
their  cows  and  young  stock  on  two  dif¬ 
ferent  farms  about  one  mile  apart.  If 
they  had  kept  a  bull,  they  would  have 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  trucking  back  and 
forth  and  there  are  many  hours  spent 
in  the  course  of  a  year  cleaning  the  bull 
pen  and  feeding  and  exercising  him. 
All  of  this  is  saved  by  the  new  method 
of  breeding.  Calving  dates  can  be 
regulated  better  with  artificial  breeding 
since  both  the  young  stock  and  cows 
are  often  pasture  bred  at  uncertain 
dates. 


Ernest  Benjamin  and  son,  of  Veteran, 
filled  their  silos  in  two  weeks  this  Fall 
with  no  extra  help.  After  their  25 
acres  of  wheat  were  planted,  they  de¬ 
cided  to  start  filling  silos.  They  could 
cut,  draw  and  blow  into  the  silo  from 
8  to  10  loads  of  corn  a  day.  Their  two 
silos  hold  a  total  of  about  150  tons  of 
silage.  The  corn  crop  this  year  was 
grown  on  19  acres,  but  a  few  acres  of 
it  would  not  go  into  the  silo  because 
there  was  no  room  for  it.  These  few 
acres  they  have  cut  and  shocked  and 
left  in  the  field;  the  stalks  will  be  used 
to  supplement  their  supply  of  bedding 
this  Winter. 

Mr.  Benjamin  compares  this  year’s 
silo  filling  operations  of  about  two 
weeks  for  two  men,  a  total  of  about  24 
days’  work,  with  previous  years  when 
one  or  two  men  from  the  farm  have 
been  at  work  with  the  silo-filling  gang 
in  the  neighborhood  most  of  the  time 
from  September  1  “until  snow  flies”, 
j  to  fill  16  silos.  In  previous  years  it 
!  has  taken  from  40  to  50  days’  work  for 
.  the  Benjamins  to  help  fill  the  silos  in 
1  the  neighborhood.  They  like  this  year’s 
plan  better. 


Joseph  Linderbery  of  Sullivanville, 
seeded  10  acres  of  hill  land  to  Cornell 
pasture  mixture  along  with  his  oat 
crop  in  1940.  This  mixture  consisted  of 
8  pounds  of  timothy,  6  pounds  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  Grass,  4  pounds  alfalfa,  2 
pounds  medium  red  clover  and  1  pound 
each  of  alsike  clover  and  ladino  clover. 
He  used  300  pounds  superphosphate  to 
the  acre  and  about  12  tons  of  lime  on 
the  10  acres.  In  1941  he  harvested  a 
good  hay  crop  from  the  field.  Since 
then  he  has  used  the  field  primarily 
for  pasture.  In  1943  he  did  not  need 
this  field  for  pasture  early,  so  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  harvest  the  hay  crop  from  it 
early  in  June.  From  the  10  acres,  he 
harvested  about  10  tons  of  fine  quality 
hay.  During  the  pas't  two  or  three 
years,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  fields  on  his  farm,  considering 
the  hay  which  he  harvested  in  June 
and  the  pasture  which  is  available 
through  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  his 
opinion,  this  field  would  be  considered 
fair  buckwheat  land,  but  seeded  to 
Cornell  pasture  mixture,  it  gave  him 
more  feed  per  acre. 


J.  Sloat  Welles  and  son,  of  Big  Flats, 
with  20  acres  of  husking  corn  this  year, 
report  an  unusual  experience  in  har¬ 
vesting  the  corn  stalks  for  bedding.  In 
previous  years  they  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  harvest  corn  stalks  after 
they  had  been  run  over  by  the  har¬ 
vester.  This  year  they  arranged  to 
have  a  corn  binder  in  the  field  operat¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  that  the  corn 
picker  was  operating.  When  the  corn 
picker  was  going  up  one  side  of  the 
field  picking  corn,  the  corn  binder  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  field  binding 
the  row  of  corn  stalks  from  which  corn 
had  just  been  picked.  This  made  an 
operation  in  which  the  binder  and 
picker  operated  in  the  same  direction 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  field  and 
met  each  other  at  each  end  of  the  field. 
The  corn  stalks  can  be  harvested  much 
better  if  the  machine  is  run  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  which  the  corn 
was  picked.  It  was  possible  to  do  this 
only  because  a  corn  harvester  with  a 
left  hand  cut  was  used.  l.  h.  w. 

New  York. 
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You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  meanings  of 
some  of  your  friends’  names.  Have  fun 
looking  them  up  in  “WHAT'S  IN  A 
NAME?”  —  the  new  cartoon-illustrated 
book  that  everybody's  talking  about. 

The  Ethyl  Corporation  would  like  to 
send  you  this  fascinating  booklet  free  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it  will  help  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  our  name  and  what  it  means: 

“ETHYL  is  a  trade  mark  name.  It  stands 
for  antiknock  fluid  made  only  by 
the  Ethyl  Corporation.  Our  war 
job  is  manufacturing  this  fluid  for 
improving  fighting  gasoline.” 


FREE 


COLOR*  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BOOK  GIVES  MEAN¬ 
INGS  OF  OVER  900  MEN’S 
AND  WOMEN’S  NAMES. 
JUST  SEND  COUPON-NO 
MONEY— NO  OBLIGA¬ 
TION  OF  ANY  SORT. 


|  "WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME?' 
j  Dept.RY16Box  53,  New  York  8,  N.Y, 


Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "What's  in 
a  Name?" 


Name. 


I 
I 
1 
I 

|  Address. . 

I 


(please  print) 


j  City  &  State . .  j 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Tree.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here's  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today  1 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


A  REAL  Money  Maker 

for  farm  or  factory. 
Uses  cheap  liquid  fuels. 
Pays  for  itself  out  of 
savings. 


LOG  SAW 


MAKE  MONEY 

Start  a  wood 
sawing  business 
—turn  spare  timber  into  cash.  Factory 
prices;  cash  or  terms;  FREE  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1600  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY  3,  MO. 


Easy 

Terms 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


ALFALFAseed 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 

Despite  the  extreme  shortage  of  alfalfa, 
we  have  a  limited  supply  of  good  quality 
seed  that  is  hardy,  well-cleaned  and  free 
from  foul  weeds.  Write  today. 

giofftnan  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  31 A  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 


Growing  a  Permanent 
Pasture 


I  have  found  a  permanent  pasture 
the  cheapest  roughage  for  my  herd  of 
cattle  on  my  farm  near  Augusta, 
Georgia.  I  have  turned  old  worn-out, 
eroded  fields  of  red  clay  and  other  soil 
that  contained  no  available  plant  food 
into  a  good  pasture.  I  first  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  engineer  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  the  county 
to  establish  the  necessary  lines  for  con¬ 
tour  ridges.  In  December,  1942,  these 
ridges  were  constructed  so  they  would 
not  break  during  Winter  rains. 

Last  March  the  land  was  broken 
again,  breaking  separately  each  area 
between  the  contour  ridges.  This 
broadened  the  base  of  the  ridges.  Then 

1  used  two  tons  of  agricultural  lime¬ 
stone  and  200  pounds  of  20  per  cent 
superphosphate  to  the  acre.  These 
were  thoroughly  mixed  together  and 
applied  with  a  manure  spreader.  Where 
the  land  contained  gullies  and  poor 
spots,  I  also  put  on  a  heavy  coat  of 
barnyard  manure.  I  sodded  a  portion 
of  the  plot  with  Bermuda  sodding,  ap- 

■  *plied  thin.  It  was  thrown  by  hand  from 
a  truck.  Three  and  one-half  feet  apart 
is  a  good  distance  for  such  sodding. 
This  was  enough  to  dam  up  the  gullies 
and  keep  the  soil  from  washing  away. 

After  the  seedbed  was  finished  by 
double-harrowing,  I  seeded  with  the 
following  mixture  per  acre:  Dallas  grass 

2  ^4  pounds;  White  Dutch  clover,  2 
pounds;  Redtop,  6  pounds;  Kobe  lespe- 
deza,  5%  pounds;  Korean  lespedeza, 

3  Vz  pounds;  Yellow  Hop  clover,  1*4 
pounds,  and  Sweet  clover,  2  pounds. 
The  advantage  of  using  both  Kobe  and 
Korean  lespedezas  is  that  they  will  give 
about  four  weeks’  additional  pasture, 
the  Korean  coming  on  about  10  days 
earlier  than  the  Kobe,  and  the  Kobe 
lasting  two  weeks  longer  than  the 
Korean.  This  seeding  was  completed 
about  the  middle  of  April. 

When  a  pasture  has  been  prepared 
and  seeded  in  this  manner  and  then 
has  a  good  growing  season,  cattle  can 
be  turned  in  it  by  June  1.  Every  two 
acres-Will  take  care  of  one  cow  prop¬ 
erly  until  October,  and  after  its  third 
year  only  one  acre  will  be  required  for 
this  purpose. 

Where  the  land  had  a  lot  of  weeds, 

I  clipped  them  early  in  June  with  a 
sickle  bar  raised  five  inches  and  then 
again  in  July  with  the  bar  lowered  two 
inches.  This  whipped  the  weeds  and 
allowed  the  grasses  to  make  good 
growth. 

It  paid  to  terrace  the  pasture  to  pre¬ 
vent  washing.  In  preparing  the  land 
for  seeding,  the  furrows  should  be  run 
on  a  level  or  with  the  contour  of  the 
hill,  bedding  out  the  land  in  rows  about 
six  feet  apart.  I  did  this  work  with  a 
small  tractor.  When  the  land  is  well 
fertilized  and  a  mixture  of  grasses  and 
legumes  seeded  at  the  proper  time,  the 
plants  soon  form  a  sod  on  each  row 
between  terraces  which  protect  the 
land  from  washing.  j 

Georgia. 


Beavers  Cause  Trouble 


The  beaver,  which  at  one  time  was 
near  extermination,  has  so  increased  in 
numbers  that  valley  lands,  once  under 
good  production  and  tillage,  have  be- 
come  water -logged  by  back-flow  result¬ 
ing  from  dams  built  by  these  too  in¬ 
dustrious  animals.  In  Steuben  County 
there  is  no  open  season  this  year,  but 
in  11  other  counties  of  the  State  an 
open  season  in  each  has  been  legalized. 
Beginning  a  half-mile  from  my  home 
and  flowing  southward  is  Twelve  Mile 
Cieek,  a  branch  of  the  Cohocton  River 
Numerous  dams  in  this  creek  have  been 
constructed  by  beavers,  one  of  them 
backing  up  the  water  to  within  a  half 
mile  of  its  source.  Valley  lands  have 
been  too  soft  for  team  driving  and  the 
crops  have  to  go  unharvested. 

As  more  than  20  farms,  situated  be¬ 
tween  Wayland  and  Atlanta,  were  be¬ 
ing  damaged  by  rising  water,  caused 
by  bidy-eonstnidd  beaver  dams,  an 
SOS  was  telephoned  to  our  Assembly- 
man  Stuart.  He  responded  by  having 
two  men  sent  from  the  Conservation 
Department  to  look  over  and  act  upon 
the  situation.  By  their  work,  between 
six  and  a  dozen  dams  were  destroyed 
and  six  of  the  beavers  trapped  and 
killed  One  of  these  weighed  65 
pounds  and  another  55.  Average  value 
of  the  pelts  was  $41.00  and  the  entire 
catch  was  valued  at  $175.00,  at  a  nominal 
estimate.  If  there  was  a  show  of  per- 
manency  in  doing  this  work,  there 
would  be  some  satisfaction,  but  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  the  dams 
may  be  rebuilt  by  these  day  and  night 
woikers,  whose  industry  never  seems 


Their  homes  also  are  constructed  of 
material  like  the  dams,  and  well  padded 
or  plastered  with  mud.  The  framework 
is  mainly  from  poplar  trees  growing 
along  the  river  banks.  These  are  felled 
by. them  with  their  sharp  incisors,  of 
which  the  beaver  has  two  on  each  jaw 
Each  of  the  houses  has  two  compart¬ 
ments.  one  above  the  other.  Entrances 
to  each  are  separate,  and  both  by  way 
of  Jhe  water.  c.  M.  D. 

New  York. 


We  are  sensitive  to  the  anx¬ 
iety  any  farmer  must  feel  about 
his  1944  prdgram,  knowing  that 
again  he  will  have  to  rely  large¬ 
ly  on  old  machinery,  and  will 
have  to  produce  more  than  he 
ever  did  before  in  one  year. 

The  added  strain  on  farm 
equipment  the  past  year  result¬ 
ed  in  a  demand  for  repair  parts 
far  heavier  than  normal.  Many 
of  these  parts  require  the  same 
scarce  materials  as  war  ma¬ 
chines.  In  some  cases,  enough 
for  both  is  not  immediately 
available  .  .  .  and  we  all  know 
which  must  come  first. 

We  believe  that  farm  equip¬ 
ment  owners,  aware  of  this  fact, 
will  voluntarily  and  gladly  as¬ 


sist  in  conserving  critical  repair 
parts  during  the  coming  year. 

Allis-Chalmers  dealers  are 
ready  to  check  your  farm  equip¬ 
ment  now.  Worn  or  broken  parts 
should  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  to 
conserve  new  parts  whenever 
possible,  and  new  parts  used 
only  on  machines  that  cannot 
be  repaired  in  any  other  way. 

At  Allis-Chalmers  we  serve 
on  two  fronts  simultaneously. . . 
war  materials  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  Our  work  on  neither  can 
be  relaxed  for  an  instant.  Every 
repair  part,  every  farm  machine 
permitted  by  our  allotments,  is 
being  built  and 
will  be  available 
for  seasonal  use. 
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U'Aat  ONE  ACRE  COX' do 


America’s  food  and  feed  production  goals  for  1944  exceed 
all  records.  The  question  is  being  asked —“How  many  more 
acres  must  be  put  under  the  plow?”  In  the  face  of  labor  and 
machinery  shortages,  the  question  might  better  be— “How 
much  more  can  be  produced  on  every  acre  now  being  farmed?” 

Experiment  station  results  show  that  the  intelligent  use 
of  potash,  properly  balanced  with  other  essential  plant  foods, 
can  greatly  increase  yield  and  quality.  If  you  do  not  know 
just  how  much  potash  your  soil  needs  to  make  every  acre 
do  its  best,  your  official  agricultural  advisers 

will  tell  you. 

Write  us  for  free  information  and  literature 
on  tl?e  praetical  fertilization  of  crops 

AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

Incorporated 

1 155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THE  POTASH  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  AMERICAN  POTASH 


New  York  State  Certified 
RUTGERS  TOMATO 


■HARRIS  SCtDSn 

BEST  FOR  THE' NORTH 

YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  TO  GAMBLE 

This  year,  more  than  ever,  amateur  and  professional 
gardeners  will  have  to  make  every  seed  count.  That’s  why 
it’s  important  to  use  Harris)  Seed. 

Our  vigorous  early  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers  insure 
6uccess  for  gardeners  in  the  North  where  seasons  are  short. 

Send  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  which  contains 
careful  descriptions  of  the  best  vegetables  and  flowers  for 
northern  conditions. 

If  you  grow  for  market  ath  for  our  Market 
Gardener t  and  Florittt  Price  List. 

This  year  order  your  seed  from 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  Roe^tl'r^wv’ork 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 


1944  CATALOG  tWWAmdlf. 


1©S 

Asters 


Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation  •- Red,  White,, 
Bine,  Pink,  Purple 

--alOc-Paeketof  each, 
all  5  postpaid  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today. 

_ j  Seed  Book  FREE 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
tnd  flowers.  Have  a  garden— grow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pt. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  bo  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  60c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn't  It,  don't  watte 
money  on  tubttitutet.  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  yon  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.p.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  3103-A,.  ELMIRA,  N.  V. 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B,  Tukey 


Dewberries 

I  am  contemplating  planting  some 
dewberries  this  Spring.  I  note  in  cata¬ 
logs  that  there  is  a  Lucretia  dewberry; 
also  Boysenberry;  Thornless  Dew¬ 
berry.  also  Youngberries.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  tell  me  something 
about  these  berries?  w.  d.  t. 

New  York. 

The  Youngberry  is  primarily  a  plant 
for  southern  sections.  It  is.  not  hardy 
in  the  North.  The  Boysenberry  is  also 
tender  to  winter  cold  and  will  not  grow 
in  the  North  without  winter  protection. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  who  en¬ 
joy  growing  the  Boysenberry  in  the 
home  garden  just  for  the  interest  there 
is  in  the  large  size  of  the  fruit  and  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  something  new.  There 
are  no  large  commercial  plantings  of 
the  Boysenberry  in  the  North. 

The  dewberry  is  also  limited  some¬ 
what  in  its  range  by  susceptibility  to 
winter  cold.  Nevertheless,  it  is  hardier 
than  either  the  Boysenberry  or  the 
Youngberry  and  is  grown  commercially 
in  New  York  State  in  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  as  far  north  as  Hudson. 

With  the  dewberry  however,  it  is  not 
alone  a  question  of  hardiness  that  de¬ 
termines  its  culture.  A  great  deal  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  personality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  willingness  to  under¬ 
take  a  rather  disagreeable  task.  The 
point  is,  the  dewberry  is  about  as  diffi¬ 
cult  a  plant  to  handle  as  is  grown  in 
horticultural  circles.  It  is  thorny,  it 
lies  on  the  ground,  it  roots  at  the  tips 
and  it  spreads  rapidly.  Each  year  the 
grower  must  go  through  the  planting 
and  cut  out  the  old  canes.  The  mass 
of  canes  on  the  ground  that  develop 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  season, 
are  allowed  to  lie  there  for  winter  pro¬ 
tection.  Then,  the  next  Spring  it  is 
necessary  to  straighten  out  this  mass 
of  material  and  tie  it  up  on  wires.  It 
becomes  a  very  irksome  task.  Prices 
for  the  fruit  are,  however,  good. 


Bearing-  Age  of  Fruit  Trees 

Will  a  three-year-old  apple  tree  come 
into  bearing  earlier  than  a  two-year-old 
tree?  Is  it  true  that  it  takes  a  North¬ 
ern  Spy  apple  tree  seven  or  eight  years 
to  bear?  Does  it  make  any  difference 
whether  the  soil  is  acid  or  alkaline  for 
fruit  trees?  Is  it  better  to  replant  4- 
year-old  apple  trees  which  have  been 
chewed  by  rabbits,  or  to  regraft  them? 

New  York.  d.  j.  a. 

Everything  else  being  equal,  the 
three-year-old  tree  should  bear  fruit 
earlier  than  the  two-year-old  tree.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  are  many  other  fac¬ 
tors  to  consider  in  choosing  the  age  tree 
to  plant.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  shape 
of  the  tree  to  consider.  Many  fruit 
growers  prefer  even  to  plant  one-year- 
old  trees  so  that  they  can  start  the 
trees  at  the  desired  height  and  shape 
the  tree  as  they  desire.  It  is  not  just 
the  age  at  which  the  tree  begins  bear¬ 
ing  but  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
tree  over  a  period  of  years  that  really 
counts.  Too  frequently,  a  three-year- 
old  tree  is  merely  a  poor  two-year-old 
tree  that  has  been  allowed  to  grow. 

It  is  all  too  true  that  Northern  Spy 
trees  do  not  bear  fruit  much  earlier 
than  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  In 
fact,  there  are  numerous  cases  on  rec¬ 
ord  where  trees  have  not  borne  up  to 
18  or  20  years  of  age.  Low  heading 
and  little  pruning  will  favor  early  fruit¬ 
ing.  Fruit  trees  do  well  on  both  acid 
and  alkaline  soils,  provided  the  soil  is 
not  excessively  acid.  It  will  depend 
upon  the  type  and  degree  of  injury  as 
to  whether  you  should  replant  or  should 
graft  the  rabbit  chewed  trees.  If  the 
trees  are  entirely  girdled  and  for  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  you  will  be  just 
about  as  well  off  to  replant. 


New  Canadian  Peach  Varieties 

I  am  interested  in  the  new  hardy 
varieties  of  peaches  recently  developed 
by  the  Canadian  Experiment  Stations. 
Can  you  furnish  me  information  on 
these  varieties  and  where  I  can  pro¬ 
cure  them?  c.  a.  p. 

New  York. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  peaches 
introduced  by  the  Canadian  Experiment 
Station  at  Vineland,  Ontario,  which  are 
attracting  attention.  Of  these,  Valiant, 
is  probably  the  leader  at  the  moment. 
It  is  a  seedling  of  Elberta.  The  fruit 
is  large,  roundish-oblate,  yellow  blushed 
with  red,  freestone,  very  good  in  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  in  season  about  two  weeks 
before  Elbei'ta. 

Veteran  is  from  a  cross  between 
Vaughan  and  Early  Elberta,  with  fruit 
that  is  large,  roundish,  yellow,  usually 
freestone,  superior  to  Elberta  in  quality. 
It  ripens  between  Valiant  and  Elberta 
and  is  quite  hardy  in  bud. 

Vedette  is  the  earliest  of  the  four 
Canadian  varieties,  ripening  a  few  days 
before  Valiant.  It  is  from  a  seed  of 
Elberta.  The  fruit  is  large,  roundish- 
oval,  yellow,  freestone,  ripening  about 
three  weeks  before  Elberta. 

Viceroy  ripens  between  Valiant  and 
Veteran.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  the  pit 
clings  somewhat,  but  the  quality  is 
very  good. 

These  varieties  are  not  difficult  to 
locate  in  the  nursery  trade. 


As  high  production 
and  safe  calving  face  a 
new  hazard  in  wartime 
feed  deficiencies,  the 
need  grows  more  in¬ 
sistent  for  elements  to 
sustain  appetite— to 
aid  conversion  of  feed 
to  milk  — to  build  up 
stamina  for  the  crisis 
of  freshening.  Now  more  needed  than  ever 
are  the  tonic  drugs,  the  minerals  and  sun¬ 
shine-supplement  (Vitamin  D)  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Kow-Kare  formula  which  you  can 
add  to  the  feed  for  only  a  few  cents  a  day— 
a  trifling  premium  for  the  assurance  it 
brings.  Kow-Kare  is 
sold  everywhere  in 
$1.25  and  65$  sizes, 
at  nearby  feed,  drug 
and  general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSN. 

CO.,  Inc. 


Dept.  9 

Lyndonvilla,  Vt. 


RED-ITCHY  SKIN? 


watch  out— it's  often 

ECZEMA 


Home 

Treatment 

Promptly 

Relieves 

Torture! 


First  applications  of  wonderful  soothing 
medicated  liquid  Zemo — a  Doctor’s  for¬ 
mula — quickly  relieve  the  intense  itching 
burning  of  Eczema,  Psoriasis  and  similar 
annoying  skin  and  scalp  irritations  due 
to  external  cause.  Zemo  also  aids  healing. 
Amazingly  successful  for  over  85  years! 
Apply  anytime  —  doesn’t  show  on  skin. 
First  trial  of  clean,  stainless  liquid  Zemo 
convinces!  3  different  sizes.  Buy  Extra 
Strength  Zemo  for  stub- 
born  cases.  All  drugstores. 


CMICTimejires 

SAVE  BY  MAIL 


Build  up  a  sizable 
account  in  this 
strong  Mutual  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  for  use  after  the  war. 
Safety,  plus  regular  interest  Send 
post  card  for  FREE  folder,  "Bank¬ 
ing  by  Mail”;  gives  all  details  of 
easy,  convenient  savings  plan. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


don’t  WORRY 

Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  permits  theopening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
comfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.  Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY  222-0  State  St..  Marshall,  Mich. 
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•  Weed  Tire  Chain* 
on  jeeps,  half¬ 
tracks  and  trucks 
are  fighting  snow, 
ice,  mud  and  sand 
the  world  over. 


•  Don't  overplay 
your  luck,  or  your 
driving  skill.  Skids 
slash  your  tires, 
crash  your  car  be¬ 
fore  you  can  think. 


•  When  wives  or  daughters  drive 
to  town  so  that  men  and  boys  may 
continue  the  farm  work  —  give  them 
every  protection. 

Follow  army  example  —  apply  tire 
chains.  Take  your  used  chains  to  a 
weed  chain  dealer  for  reconditioning.  If 
you  must  have  new  ones  ask  for  the  best 
buy  in  tire  chains — weed  American 
bar-reinforced  with  a  bridge  of  steel 
on  every  contact  link  tS  give  longer 
mileage,  better  traction,  greater  safety. 

Don’t  let  women  and  children  go  un¬ 
protected.  Check  your  chains  at  once. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

York,  Pa.,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  tos  Angeles, 

New  York,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  San  Francisco 


She,  too,  Deserves 
WEED  CHAINS! 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
.  COMPANY,  INC. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


Have  You  Made  a  Will? 

Part  II 

Even  the  most  thoughtful  among 
us  frequently  use  language  that  is  open 
to  doubt.  The  late  Ogden  Mills,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  will  gave 
two  thousand  dollars  to  each  of  his  ser¬ 
vants.  One  of  his  employees  was  a 
chauffeur  who  thought  he  was  entitled 
to  a  share.  The  executors  were  not 
opposed  but  they  did  not  know.  Is  a 
chauffeur  a  servant?  Did  Mr.  Mills 
intend  to  include  chauffeurs  when  he 
said  “servants”?  The  case  went  all  the 
way  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  high¬ 
est  court  in  New  York,  which  agreed 
with  the  chauffeur.  “Yes,”  said  the 
Court,  “Mr.  Mills  did  intend  to  include 
the  chauffeur.” 

La  another  case  the  testator  directed 
that  his  granddaughter  be  provided 
with  a  home  at  my  homestead  until 
she  is  21.  A  home,  according  to  the 
court,  may  mean  one  thing  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  and  another  thing  under 
different  conditions.  Whether  it  is  to 
be  limited  simply  to  a  domicile  or 
whether  it  embraces  not  only  shelter 
but,.  food,  clothing,  education  and 
medical  attendance  in  case  of  sickness, 
rnust  all  be  determined  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  existing  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
ecution  of  the  will.”  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  as  found  by  the 
court,  home  ’  included  the  right  of 
maintenance,  board,  clothing  and  if 
necessary,  medical  attendance. 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  “educa- 
tion  ?  The  late  W.  Beran  Wolfe, 
author,  lecturer,  psychiatrist,  in  his  will 
provided  for  the  creation  of  a  trust 
tund  for  the  proper  education  of  my 
brother  Daniel  B.  Wolfe.”  The  execu- 
tor  sought  to  have  a  construction  of 
the  will  to  determine  how  long  the  trust 
^'as  to,  lasb  The  court  was  asked  to 
say  what  the  meaning  of  a  “nroner” 
education  ’  was.  “Is  education  a  qual- 
^/.,or  Proc5iss?”  asked  the  Surrogate. 

.  fbe  attainment  of  one’s  majority 
is  it  something  accomplished  at  a  give 
moment  in  time?  Is  it  something  prove 
to  exist  by  possession  of  an  earne 
diploma  signifying  one  has  bee 
awarded  a  degree  in  the  arts  or  th 
sciences,  in  law  or  medicine,  in  phil 
osophy  or  philology?”  The  mark  of  a 
educated  man,  said  the  judge,  is  th 
possession  of  an  “illative”  sense  th 
power  of  distinguishing  true  from  th 
false  in  cases  where  a  plausible  argu 
ment  may  be  made  as  well  for  th 
wrong  as  for  the  right.  To  reach  thi 
goal  requires  more  than  schooling 
bchooling  alone  is  not  educatibn. 

Quoting  Seneca,  the  judge  added 
One  should  keep  learning  as  long  a 
one  is  ignorant — even  to  the  end  of  lif 
•  .  .  As  long  as  you  live  keep  learnin. 
bow  to  live  Perhaps  this  brothe' 
of  the  deceased  has  the  spark  of  genius 
•  s<\  education  will  never  end  ii 
this  life.  As  he  learns,  deeper  an< 
wider  his  insight  will  extend,  but  hi 
curiosity  (the  mark  of  the  student 
will  never  find  complete  satisfaction 
He  wiU  serve  to  iHustrate  the  paradox 
rhe  most  completely  educated  of  mei 
are  also  the  least  completely  educated 
men  outgrow  their  early  teacher 
but  they  continue  the  educational  pro 
cess  by  turning  to  the  instructions  af 
forded  by  the  union  of  fact  and  im 
ever  show  an  inexhaust 
ible  docility  in  face  of  this  greatest  o 
all  teaching  combinations.  It  is  onb 
the  clod  who  may  speak  of  his  educa 
tion  m  the  past  tense.” 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  that  tr 
a  proper  education”,  the  testato: 
meant  an  education  which  would  neve: 
end  while  the  brother  lived. 

,  Afbrr  a  will  is  made,  changes  canno 
be  effected  by  erasures,  interlineation: 
01  insertions.  When  corrections  o 
U?®.  aPPear  in  the  will,  it  is  ad 

™tted  to  probate  in  the  original  forn 
and  the  corrections  disregarded.  A  wil 

othe?will°dlfied  °nly  by  COdicil  or  an 


Marriage  operates  to  revoke  a  will 
previously  made  as  the  law  presumes 
‘■bat  ,a  man  would  not  want  his  wife  and 
children  left  unprovided  for,  as  in¬ 
variably  they  would  be  in  a  will  drawn 
before  there  were  either  a  wife  or  chil¬ 
dren.  If  a  person  marries  after  a  will 
is  executed,  he  or  she  should  make  an¬ 
other  will. 


— ~  a  v> ah  oimpie.  C3 

run  to  great  length  but  most  wills 
short,  not  more  than  a  page  or 
The  only  requirements  of  the  sts 
in  most  states  are  that  the  will  be 
in  writing,  (2)  subscribed  by  the  t< 
tor  at  the  end,  (3)  and  attested  by 
witnesses. 


Notwithstanding  the  apparent  sim¬ 
plicity  of  form,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
will  drawn  by  a  competent  attorney.  It 
is  the  ounce  of  prevention  that  is  worth 
the  pound  of  cure.  The  fee  will  in  the 
long  run,  save  your  heirs  needless  ex¬ 
pense  apd  litigation.  Breaking  wills  is 
a  favorite  sport  of  lawyers  and  it  is 
done  every  day  in  the  courts  of  all  the 
states.  And  don’t  make  the  mistake  of 
going  to  a  notary.  A  notary  is  not  a 
lawyer.  His  only  legal  status  is  of  a 
man  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

But  whether  you  do  it  yourself  or  go 
to  a  lawyer,  do  not  procrastinate  and 
put  off  the  job  of  preparing  a  will  for 
tomorrow.  It  may  be  too  late.  Do  it 
now.  Make  a  will.  A.  Brody 


TO  GET  THIS  FREE 


FILL  THIS  OUT  NOW! 

•  Your  farm  equipment  is  war  equipment. 

•  And  for  the  sake  of  our  fighting  men,  the  Government 
asks  you  to  “Keep  Your  War  Equipment  Fit  And 
Fighting.”  The  more  you  know  about  your  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  you  to  do  this. 

•  The  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  doesn’t  attempt  to 
give  a  complete  mechanical  education,  but  it  does  ex¬ 
plain  and  simplify  the  mechanical  problems  of  farm 
equipment. 

•  You  can  carry  it  on  your  tractor  or  in  your  toolbox 
for  instant  reference  in  case  of  trouble.  You  will  find 
chapters  on  Fuels,  Fuel  System,  Cooling  System,  Igni¬ 
tion,  Valves,  Transmission,  Steering  Mechanism,  as  well 
as  detailed  lubrication  charts  for  your  tractor,  your 
trucks,  and  your  mechanical  equipment. 

•  From  cover  to  cover,  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  is 
aimed  at  helping  you  to  operate  your  machinery  at 
peak  efficiency.  It  was  written  by  experts  at  preven  ting 
time-costly  repairs  due  to  lubrication  failure  t>r  me¬ 
chanical  breakdown. 

•  If  you  use  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gulf  family  of  Farm  Aids  as  directed  in  the  Gulf  Farm 
Tractor  Guide,  you  can  rest  assured  that— lubrication- 
wise — you’ve  taken  every  reasonable  precaution  to: 

“Keep  Your  War  Equipment  Fit  And 
Fighting.” 

•  Won’t  you  send  for  your  copy  to-  /JRfff} 

day,  before  the  supply  runs  out?  f6UHir  l 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
each  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  A  B  C  of  Inflation 

ONE  seldom  picks  up  a  paper  or  a  maga¬ 
zine  these  days  without  finding  something 
about  stabilization  and  inflation.  As  these  terms 
are  related  to  money,  price  and  exchange,  no 
words  could  be  more  confusing.  The  termi¬ 
nology  is  attractive  because  it  sounds  pleas¬ 
ing.  But  to  the  average  reader  the  meaning 
and  application  of  the  words  are  not  clear. 
They  cause  confusion. 

In  discussing  such  circumstances,  we  often 
think  it  best  to  resort  to  the  simple  and  ele¬ 
mentary  language.  When  we  make  our  sub¬ 
ject  clear,  the  most  learned  read  it  with  satis¬ 
faction,  and  the  less  cultured,  or  those  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  subject,  get  a  thrill  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  discovery  of  new  mental  dis¬ 
coveries. 

Every  person  knows  the  meaning  of  “supply 
and  demand”  and  “a  free  market”.  Farmers 
know  that  when  the  demand  equals  the  sup¬ 
ply,  the  price  will  change  little,  if  any,  from 
day  to  day.  The  demand  is  represented  by 
the  number  of  buyers  and  the  total  volume 
of  money  they  have  then  available  for  the 
supply  of  products  then  offered  for  sale.  Na¬ 
turally,  the  producer  will  demand  the  cost  of 
production  and  some  profit  and  if  the  sales 
are  made  on  that  basis,  nothing  more  need  be 
desired.  If  stabilization  means  this,  all  right. 
But  the  farmer  knows  that  a  bumper  crop  of 
potatoes  cannot  be  sold  in  a  free  market  at 
the  price  he  received  per  bushel  for  a  nominal 
size  crop.  His  production  cost  is  lower  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will,  if  allowed 
to  function,  reduce  the  price.  But  in  the  years 
when  the  crop  is  light  because  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions  or  other  reasons,  and  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  per  bushel  is  higher,  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  increase  the  price  if  the 
market  remains  free  and  open.  It  is  in  such 
years  of  scarcity  that  the  speculator  and  price 
chiselers  horn  in  to  buy  up  the  short  crop  with 
a  safe  prospect  of  selling  it  at  a  high  profit. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  stabilization  in  a 
healthy  free  market.  When  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply  have  a  chance,  the  pendulum  of  prices  will 
swing  back  and  forth  in  a  short  arch.  Then 
the  market  will  be  regular  and  healthy.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  speculators  seek  at  times  to  con¬ 
fuse  producers  and  consumers  by  discussions 
on  stabilization,  by  which  they  mean  a  price 
that  never  changes.  They  might  as  well 
promise  to  regulate  sunshine. 

When  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
working  normally  in  a  free  market,  we  have 
a  fair  and  profitable  market  whether  the  crop 
is  large  or  small.  The  producer  gets  his  price 
that  will  cover  his  cost  of  production,  which 
includes  cost  of  distribution.  The  consumer 
pays  this  fair  price.  There  is  no  allowance 
for  the  speculator  or  monopolist.  There  is  no 
starvation  price  for  producers  and  no  unfair 
hardship  for  consumers.  It  may  not  be  that 
every  transaction  is  strictly  fair  and  just,  but 
in  a  rough  sort  of  way,  when  free  of  trickery, 
the  system  works  out  very  well. 

When  there  are  a  large  number  of  buyers 
in  a  market  anxious  to  buy  and  pay  for  more 
goods  than  there  are  goods  to  sell,  we  have 
inflation.  When  the  buyers  and  the  volume 
of  money  grow  less,  prices  decline.  Then  if 
these  conditions  continue,  we  may  have  de¬ 
flation  or  low  prices. 
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The  danger  from  inflation  comes  when  there 
are  large  volumes  of  money  in  circulation  and 
a  small  amount  of  goods  produced.  If  this  con¬ 
tinues  for  a  considerable  time,  prices  go  too 
high  and  our  whole  economy  gets  out  of  con¬ 
trol.  This  cannot  occur  while  the  production 
energies  of  the  country  are  kept  up  and 
marketed. 

War  requires  an  increased  volume  of  money 
but  money  is  supplied  by  the  government  and 
the  cost  of  producing  it  is  negligible.  In  itself, 
it  has  little  or  no  value.  Its  function  is 
to  change  the  ownership  of  property.  We 
need  large  sums  to  pay  for  war  goods, 
labor,  and  war  material.  It  need  cost  us  only 
the  printer’s  bill.  This  includes  our  money 
needs  for  both  war  and  civil  needs.  Prices 
would  increase,  of  course,  but  no  matter.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  would  increase 
prices  in  proportion  to  the  increased  volume 
of  money  in  circulation  and  our  tax  bill  would 
retire  the  money  we  printed  and  paid  out  to 
win  the  war.  Most  of  us  are  doing  just  this 
in  our  daily  business.  Why  not  extend  the 
system  to  our  national  business? 


Abolish  All  Food  Subsidies 

IN  September  1942,  President  Roosevelt, 
pledging  himself  to  an  anti-inflation  pro¬ 
gram,  asked  for  authority,  by  way  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  to  set  up  a  system  of  price  controls.  On 
his  personal  assurance  that  if  he  were  allowed 
the  privilege  of  handling  the  labor  problem 
himself,  he  would  stabilize  labor’s  wages,  Con¬ 
gress  voted  him  the  blanket  powers  he  re¬ 
quested. 

The  fears,  entertained  by  many  at  the  time 
that  this  was  not  a  fair  bargain  and  that  it 
would  not  be  lived  up  to,  have  unfortunately 
been  fully  justified.  The  OP  A  was  set  up  and 
rigid  price  controls  and  rationing  imposed  on 
practically  every  necessary  article  of  food  and 
merchandise.  The  results  have  hardly  been 
worth  the  effort;  certainly  they  have  not  been 
worth  the  expense.  Production  has  been 
stifled,  competition  has  withered  away  and  the 
red  tape  has  increased.  Yet  prices  have  in¬ 
creased,  with  consumers  willingly  and  eagerly 
patronizing  black  markets  because  of  short 
supplies  in,  the  legitimate  channels  of  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  broken 
faith  on  his  original  promise.  All  the  ma¬ 
chinery  he  went  through  the  motions  of  setting 
up  to  stabilize  wages,  has  collapsed  completely 
in  the  face  of  widespread  strikes  in  war  plants. 
This  unrest,  in  spite  of  labor’s  “no-strike” 
pledge,  and  the  inability  of  government 
agencies  to  cope  with  it,  have  been  due  to  the 
President’s  tampering  and  temporizing  with 
labor  leaders  and  racketeers,  and  his  lack  of 
political  courage  in  clamping  a  lid  on  wages. 
Even  in  war,  he  is  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
votes.  As  a  result,  there  were  over  3,700 
strikes  during  1943,  that  cost  14,000,000  man- 
days  of  idleness.  In  November  alone,  there 
were  300  strikes  involving  a  loss  of  2,825,000 
work  days.  The  two  latest  strikes,  in  the  coal 
mines  and  on  the  railroads,  have  both  resulted 
in  wage  increases. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  still  wants  to  have  his 
cake  and  eat  it.  He  insists  on  getting  an  ap¬ 
propriation  from  Congress  to  finance  a  total 
food  subsidy  program,  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  living,  which  he  himself  is  continually 
boosting  with  his  policy  of  no  limit  on  wages. 
Last  month,  the  House,  by  a  better  than  2  to  1 
vote,  approved  a  bill  to  abolish  all  food  sub¬ 
sidies  after  December  31.  The  Senate  voted  to 
postpone  settlement  of  the  subsidy  issue  for  60 
days.  Meanwhile,  the  New  Deal  propaganda 
agencies  have  let  loose  all  barrels  in  their  de¬ 
fense  of  the  subsidy  program.  What  the  result 
will  be,  is  not  yet  known,  although  Mr.  Bowles, 
OPA  administrator,  has  been  pinned  down  to 
admit  that,  even  on  his  figures,  food  subsidies 
of  $1,100,000,000  would  produce  consumer  sav¬ 
ings  of  no  more  than  $1,400,000,000,  and  that 
his  subsidy  estimate  did  not  include  any  costs 
of  administration. 

Figures  and  statistics  prove  nothing  in  this 
argument,  one  way  or  the  other.  At  best,  they 
are  only  the  result  of  guesswork,  and  pretty 
questionable  guesswork  at  that.  What  is  true 
beyond  doubt,  is  that  no  nation  has  ever  been 
known  to  collapse  from  inflation  when  it  has 
allowed  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  op¬ 
erate  freely  without  economic  restraints  or 
political  interference.  But  there  has  been  many 
an  empire  that  has  fallen  beyond  revival  when 
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its  national  economy  has  been  restricted  and 
tampered  with  by  doles,  subsidies,  controls  and 
political  skullduggery. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  United  States  Senate 
will  follow  the  dictates  of  honest  conscience 
and  sound  government,  and  abolish  all  food 
subsidies  permanently. 

Teaching  Boys  to  Play  With  Fire 

EARLY  in  December,  Vladimir  D.  Kazake- 
dich,  who  had  been  on  the  staff  of  Cornell 
University  as  the  Russian  history  instructor 
in  its  Army  Special  Training  Program,  was 
accused  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of 
having  been  an  active  American  Communist 
propagandist  for  years  and  of  having  injected 
much  Communist  propaganda  into  his  Cor¬ 
nell  Army  instruction.  It  was  admitted  at 
Cornell  that  Dr.  Kazakedich  occasionally  went 
over  the  line  into  communistic  teaching  and  in 
one  case  at  least  had  fully  offended  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  He  was  dismissed  and  reported  to 
have  found  a  similar  place  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  appointment  was  later  denied. 

He  was  replaced  at  Cornell  by  Dr.  Julius 
Kunitz,  former  editor  of  the  communistic 
magazine  New  Masses,  and  reported  as  active 
in  Communist  Party  movements  here  in 
America  for  more  than  a  decade.  It  was  ad¬ 
mitted  at  Cornell  that  both  of  these  instructors 
were  known  to  hold  communistic  doctrines  and 
were  in  some  degree  “under  continuous  in¬ 
spection.” 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  government  and  our 
institutions  have  tolerated  communistic  pro¬ 
paganda  in  our  schools,  colleges  and  in  public 
beyond  the  limit  of  our  prudent  endurance. 
It  is  true  that  here  and  there  we  have  made 
a  few  localized  gestures  to  discourage  the  open 
attack  on  our  fundamental  principles,  but  we 
have  encouraged  rather  than  minimized  the 
extent  of  the  abuses  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

No  doubt,  institutions  have  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  men  qualified  for  the  particular  work,  but 
our  purpose  seems  to  be  to  prepare  our  young 
-men  for  a  study  of  our  interests  in  other 
countries  in  which  we  have  a  friendly  interest. 
Whether  that  purpose  is  right  or  wrong,  we 
certainly  do  not  want  to  train  our  boys  in  the 
forms  of  propaganda  that  are  inconsistent 
with  our  own  principles  and  our  own  national 
welfare. 

What  Are  Farmers  to  Do? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  we  New  York  farmers 
are  supposed  to  produce  milk  and  eggs  this  year. 
What  are  you  going  to  use  for  feed — wind  and  chaff? 

For  many  months,  not  a  single  grain  of  corn  or  a 
pound  of  meal  has  been  seen  around  these  parts  and 
the  stuff  that  is  sold  as  “milk  grain”  is  just  one  jump 
ahead  of  the  sawdust  pile  so  far  as  production  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Our  pork  and  our  beef  killed  this  past  Fall 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  name.'  It  was  lean  and  stringy 
and  so  tough,  a  stout  fork  could  hardly  penetrate 
the  gravy.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  with 
what  we  have  had  and  we  have  tried  to  remember 
that  our  own  little  trivials  were  nothing  compared 
to  the  world’s  great  suffering. 

Now  the  time  has  come,  however,  when  we  are 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  cleaning  up  all  the  farm 
stock  for  the  duration  or  continuing  to  live  among 
a  bunch  of  half-starved  animals  and  birds  which 
look  at  us  with  an  appeal  that  a  wooden  Indian  could 
understand.  It  shakes  our  faith  and  dulls  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

If  the  grain  bins  of  the  West  were  empty,  that 
would  be  another  matter.  But  we  are  told  there  is 
still  plenty  of  grain.  Pry  it  loose  if  you  can!  What 
encouragement  have  we  for  the  year  ahead?  Espe¬ 
cially  those  of  us  who  must  buy  the  major  portion 
of  our  farm  feeds  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York 
State  because  this  is  not  a  grain  producing  section. 

Many  of  us  have  run  our  farms  days  and  worked 
on  defense  at  nights,  20  hours  many  days,  anything 
to  win  the  war.  And  we  are  still  going, strong,  still 
eager  to  pull  in  the  collar,  and  we’ll  continue  this 
way,  let  come  what  will.  Yet  if  we  believe  anything 
we  read  or  anything  we  hear,  there  must  be  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tactics  of  those  who  sit  in  authority 
or  we  shall  be  compelled  to  close  the  barn  doors  when 
the  last  animal  has  been  lead  away. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y.  Willet  Randall. 


Brevities 

“Thy  word  is  true  from  the  beginning;  and  every 
one  of  thy  righteous  judgments  endureth  forever.” 
Psa.:  119-160. 

We  never  know  how  things  will  turn  out.  The  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apple  was  perpetuated  from  a  wild  seedling 
apple  tree  that  just  accidentally  grew  back  of  a  barn 
on  a  Canadian  farm. 

The  more  red  tape,  the  less  red  meat.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  long  road  from  meat  on  the  hoof  to  get¬ 
ting  it  under  the  belt.  Now  it  is  so  tangled  up  in 
red  tape  it  can’t  even  be  pried  off  the  hooks. 

The  number  of  cracked  and  dirty  eggs  can  be  re¬ 
duced  if  the  nest  boxes  are  arranged  to  face  the  wall 
or  are  provided  with  a  cloth  curtain  hung  in  front. 
However,  any  kind  of  eggs  look  good  today.  Those 
in  waterglass  will  come  in  handy  this  Winter. 
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VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 
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— and  we  know 

YOUR  BUSINESS 


TOO! 
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The  American  farmer’s  job  is  a  good  deal  like  a  manufacturer’s. 
His  farm  is  his  factory.  His  equipment  is  his  machinery.  His  soil 
and  seed  and  livestock  are  his  materials. 

Right  now  he  knows  that  bumper  food  production  is  needed 
for  the  war  effort — just  as  we  of  General  Motors  know  that  weapons 
of  war  must  flow  from  our  plants  in  huge  volume. 

America  and  its  allies  depend*  on  farming  and  manufacturing 
to  meet  the  hungry  demands  of  war. 

Aou  must  feed  our  fighters;  we  must  arm  them. 

And  so  the  farm  and  factory  form  a  sort  of  "partnership”— a 
partnership  that  is  doing  a  mighty  good  job  so  far.  It’s  a  job  that’s 
founded  on  plain  hard  work,  skill,  determination  and  management 
know-how.  Those  are  the  things  that  count — in 
both  farming  and  manufacturing. 

And  our  "partnership”  goes  even  deeper  than 
that.  It  goes  as  deep  as  freedom — that  old-time 
American  freedom  to  tackle  your  job  your  way— 

To  give  it  all  you’ve  got — and  to  get  the 
rewards  you  earn. 
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Let’s  ALL  Back  the  Attack!  BUY  WAR  BONDS 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC  •  FISHER  BODY 

GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  •  FRIGIDAIRE 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


CLETRAC 


TRACTORS 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Wintering  Beef  Cattle 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Present  market  conditions  are  not 
favorable  for  well  finished  cattle  that 
will  grade  as  choice.  This  has  been 
caused  by  the  comparatively  high 
price  of  grain  as  related  to  the  price 
of  hay  and  silage,  and  to  the  market 
price  of  fat  cattle.  It  is  therefore  espe¬ 
cially  important  that  for  this  winter’s 
feeding  period,  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  possibilities  of  making 
maximum  use  of  all  kinds  of  roughage 
in  beef  cattle  production  programs.  It 
is  usually  best  to  utilize  the  feeds  that 
are  on  hand,  rather  than  selling  one 
kind  and  then  purchasing  another  that 
might  seem  more  suitable. 

Dry  Roughage  for  Fattening 

Ordinarily,  if  anyone  suggested  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  on  dry  roughage  alone, 
most  Central  Western  and  Eastern  cattle 
feeders  would  advise  against  it.  How¬ 
ever,-  on  my  last  trip  to  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  California,  I  found  it  a 
rather  common  practice  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  to  fatten  cattle  on  alfalfa  hay  for 
their  only  feed.  This  is  done  because 
good  quality  alfalfa  hay  is  home  grown. 

It  is  therefore  available  and  compared 
with  purchased  grain  has  a  lower  feed 
unit  cost.  Lack  of  available  grain  now 
makes  the  increased  use  of  roughages 
necessary  for  many  cattle  feeders. 
Yearling  steers,  weighing  about  1,000 
pounds  each,  when  fed  good  quality  hay 
alone,  will  eat  almost  one  and  one- 
quarter  tons  for  each  100  pounds  of 
gain  produced.  Their  carcasses  will 
grade  from  fair  to  good.  Their  aver¬ 
age  daily  hay  consumption  per  head 
will  be  approximately  35  pounds,  to 
produce  a  daily  gain  of  slightly  less 
than  one  and  one-half  pounds. 

If  only  legume  roughage  is  fed,  then 
the  cattle  frequently  have  a  tendency 
to  scour  badly.  This  is  especially  true 
when  soybean  or  alfalfa  hay  is  used. 
Bloating  is  also  more  liable  to  occur 
if  legumes  are  used  as  the  sole  rough- 
age.  The  regular  use  of  some  corn 
stalks,  Sudan  hay,  or  straw,  is  a  good 
preventive.  Timothy  hay  will  also  be 
found  to  be  beneficial  to  feed  in 
limited  quantities  when  the  roughage 
consists  largely  of  legumes. 

Silage  for  Fattening 

Several  feeding  trials  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  various  stations  to  compare 
the  value  of  adding  corn  silage  to  a 
dry  roughage  ration.  The  average  of 
these  trials  shows  that  daily  gains  were 
increased  by  about  35  per  cent.  The 
replacement  feeding  value  of  silage  in 
an  all  hay  cattle  fattening  ration  was 
a  little  better  than  pound  for  pound. 
In  terms  of  actual  digestible  nutrients 
it  takes  about  three  pounds  of  corn 
silage  to  equal  in  value  one  pound  of 
good  quality  hay.  Therefore,  as  shown 
by  the  tests  mentioned,  it  is  seen  that 
the  value  of  any  given  feed  may  be 
greatly  increased  over  its  comparative 
digestible  nutrient  content,  depending 
on  the  physiologic  need  for  it. 

The  cattle  in  some  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  were  fed  varying  amounts  of 
silage,  gradually  increasing  it,  until 
most  of  their  ration  consisted  of  silage. 
After  it  was  fed  at  levels  of  much  over 
10  pounds  per  head  daily,  its  compara¬ 
tive  high  feeding  efficiency  began  to 
decline.  However,  corn,  sorghum  or 
grass  silage  all  provide  a  possible 
source  of  comparative  low  cost  nutri¬ 
ents  in  any  cattle  feeding  program. 

Supplementing  Silage 

A  comprehensive  test  relative  to  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  protein  supplements  for 
use  with  Atlas  sorghum  silage  as  the 
basal  ration,  was  reported  during  the 
Winter  of  1942-’43  by  McCampbell  of 
the  Kansas  Station.  Sometime  ago, 
while  discussing  this  subject  of  differ¬ 
ent  protein  supplements  with  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Campbell,  he  mentioned  that  their  in¬ 
vestigations,  conducted  at  the  Hays 
Station,  showed  that  exceptionally  good 
comparative  results  were  obtained 
when  wheat  bran  was  used  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  three  pounds  per  head  daily  as 
a  supplement  to  wintering  stock  cattle 
rations. 

To  ascertain  the  optimum  amounts  of 
wheat  bran  needed  as  a  supplement  to 
a  silage  ration,  three  comparable 
groups  of  yearlings  were  fed  at  the 
rates  of  one,  two  and  three  pounds  per 
head  daily.  These  were  compared  with 
other  similar  groups  of  cattle  receiving 
daily  one  pound  of  cottonseed  cake,  j 
and  three  and  four  pounds  of  alfalfa  I 
hay  respectively,  as  supplements  to  i 
their  silage  ration.  Atlas  sorghum 
silage  contains  an  average  of  slightly 
less  digestible  protein  and  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  than  corn  silage,  so  that 
feeding  results  would  be  approximately 
comparable  to  a  corn  silage  ration. 

The  average  total  gain  per  head  for 
the  cattle  fed  3  pounds  of  supplemental 
wheat  bran  daily  was  203  pounds.  The 
average  daily  silage  consumption  for 
all  groups  was  a  little  over  60  pounds 
per  head,  for  a  period  of  151  days.  The 
cattle  fed  supplemental  wheat  bran  at 
the  daily  rate  of  two  pounds  per  head 
averaged  a  total  gain  of  195  pounds. 
Those  fed  one  pound  of  wheat  bran  as 
a  supplement,  made  an  average  total 
gain  of  only  159  pounds  per  head.  The 
group  that  received  one  pound  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  cake  as  a  supplement  to  their 
silage  made  a  total  gain  per  head  of 


182  pounds  in  151  days.  Those  re¬ 
ceiving  four  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  as 
a  daily  supplement,  made  average 
gains  per  head  of  202  pounds,  and  those 
receiving  three  pounds  of '  alfalfa  hay 
gained  184  pounds. 

These  tests  show  that  two  pounds  of 
wheat  bran  will  produce  somewhat 
better  gains,  if  used  as  a  protein  sup¬ 
plement  to  silage  for  stock  cattle,  than 
one  pound  of  cottonseed  cake  or  three 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  The  hay  used 
in  these  trials  was  of  good  quality. 


Even  better  comparative  results  in 
favor  of  wheat  bran  might  be  expected 
if  fair  to  poor  quality  hay  was  fed. 

Winter  Gains  on  Beef  Calves 
Both  steer  and  heifer  calves  were 
wintered  during  1942-’43  at  the  Hays, 
Kansas,  Station,  to  study  gains  pro¬ 
duced  by  different  feeds,  when  Atlas 
silage  formed  their  basal  ration.  The 
wintering  period  for  all  groups  was 
151  days.  When  they  were  fed  all  they 
would  consume  of  silage  alone,  the 
steer  and  heifer  calves  made  an  aver¬ 
age  total  gain  per  head  of  60.5  pounds. 
Separate  records  were  kept  on  the 
steers  and  heifers,  but  there  was  no 
significant  difference  in  their  gains. 
When  they  received  a  daily  supple¬ 
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ment  of  one  pound  of  cottonseed  cake 
per  head,  they  made  an  average  total 
gain  of  145  pounds  per  head.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  two  pounds  of  ground  kafir 
grain  to  the  ration  of  cottonseed  cake 
and  silage  for  comparable  steer  and 
heifer  calves  produced  a  total  gain  of 
194  pounds.  It  would  then  require  a 
total  of  616  pounds  of  ground  kafir 
grain,  fed  at  the  rate  mentioned,  to 
produce  an  extra  100  pounds  of  gain 
for  calves  of  this  type.  When  the 
ground  kafir  was  increased  to  four 
pounds,  comparable  calves  made  only 
eight  and  one-half  pounds  additional 
gain  for  a  similar  period,  over  those 
receiving  two  pounds. 

Alfalfa,  Soybean  and  Korean 
Lespedeza  Hays 

Both  soybean  and  Korean  lespedeza 
are  increasing  in  importance  as  hay 
crops.  A  recent  report  from  the 
B.  A.  I.  relative  to  their  comparative 
values  with  alfalfa  hay  for  wintering 
beef  calves  is  therefore  of  interest  and 
value.  Experiments  concerning  feed¬ 
ing  these  hays  were  conducted  co¬ 
operatively  at  Sni-A-Bar  Farms,  Grain 
Valley,  Mo.,  by  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the 
Univ.  of  Missouri,  under  direction  of 
McComas,  Hazen  and  Comfort.  High- 
grade  Shorthorn  steer’ calves  were  used 
in  these  recently  reported  feeding 
trials. 

After  being  weaned  at  about  six 
months  of  age.  with  an  average  weight 
of  360  pounds  per  head,  the  calves 
were  divided  into  three  comparable 
groups.  They  were  then  fed  twice  daily 
such  quantities  of  concentrates  as  they 
would  clean  up  in  about  15  minutes. 
This  grain  mixture  consisted  of  12 
parts  shelled  corn  and  one  part  cot¬ 
tonseed  cake,  by  weight.  Their  aver- 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 


Blocky  conformation  indicative  of  good  feeding  ability  is  shown  by  these  Hereford 
calves.  They  were  fattened  last  Winter  by  Loren  Guernsey,  in  background,  at 
his  father’s  farm  near  Schoharie,  New  York. 


HERE'S  A  FIGHTER  WHO  CAN  HELP 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  your 
Cletrac  dealer  as  a  "fighter" 
who  can  help  you  keep  your 
fighting  equipment  fit  to  fight? 

Your  Cletrac  Tru-Traction  tractor  is  a  fighting 
machine— to  be  kepi  in  fighting  trim  by  frequent  in¬ 
spection,  correct  lubrication  and  proper  tune-up. 

Doubtless  you  know  your  Cletrac  dealer  pretty 
well,  but  have  you  kept  in  touch  with  him  in 
the  wartime  maintenance  of  your  Cletracs? 

Here's  how  your  Cletrac  dealer  stands  ready 

THE 


to  help  you  get  the  most  from  your  < equipment: 

1.  Supply  trained,  expert  service  men  who  can  aid  you  in 
maintaining  and  repairing  your  Cletracs  so  that  they 
provide  dependable,  economical  performance. 

2.  Give  you  the  benefit  of  his  years  of  experience  in  sound 
advice,  and  help  you  do  what  often  seems  impossible 
in  keeping  equipment  working. 

3.  Assist  you  in  furnishing  and  making  out  the  necessary 
forms  required  under  government  regulations  to  secure 
any  vital  repair  parts. 

You'll  find,  too,  that  he  carries  as  adequate 

a  stock  of  parts  as  war  conditions  permit. 
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ONE  MAN  holds 

LARGEST  HOG  with 


OR.  RINEHART’S  HANDY  HOG  HOLOER 

;  The  best  friend  you  can  have  for  worming,  vacci¬ 
nating,  ringing,  castrating, etc.  Fits  any  size  hog  or 
pig.  Made  to  last  a  lifetime.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Price  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  ...  At  your  dealers,  or  order  direct  from 

OR.  RINEHART'S  HANDY  HOG  HOLDER  CO. 


No  Fight 
No  Fuss 
it's  Cosy 


0.  DRAWER 
1913 

GALESBURG 

ILLINOIS 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


HOG  SELF-FEEDERS 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency.  Ine.,  71  Ocean  Parkway. 
Brooklyn  IS,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone:  Windsor  8-6398. 
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BUY  when  LOW 
SELL  when  HIGH 

Now  is  the  Time 

TO  BUY 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

MODERN  TYPE 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

50  Bred  Gilts — 25  Young  Boars 
JANUARY  26,  1944 
At  1  P.  M. 

BUCK  &  DOE  RUN  VALLEY  FARMS 

Coatesville,  Pennsylvania 

Write  For  Catalogue 


BRED  SOW  AND  GILT  SALE 

Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Swine 
TUESDAY,  MARCH  7TH,  1944 

AT  10:30  A.  M. 

Coliseum  Trenton  Fair  Grounds 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

80  Head  Selected  Durocs  80 

10  Boars  for  Herd  Sires 

Sired  by  Lauxmont  Wave  Gold,  1938  National 
Champion,  Kings  Big  Bed,  2nd,  Lauxmont  Grand¬ 
master,  1939  undefeated  Aged  Boar,  Laimnont  Big 
Bed,  sired  by  Tazewell  Troublemaker,  1941  Beserve 
Grand  Champion  at  Illinois. 

Bred  to  Lauxmont  Big  Red,  Kings  Big  Bed  2nd, 
Kings  Commander,  King  Major,  and  Kings  Cherry 
King,  son  of  Proud,  Cherry  King,  $2,000  boar. 

Auctioneer— GUY  PETTIT 

BLOOMFIELD,  IOWA 

Owners— KING  FARMS  CO. 

MORRISVILLE,  PENNA. 

Auspices  of 

United  Duroc  Record  Association,  Peoria,  III. 


SALE 

HAMPSHIRE 
Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
York,  Pa.  Jan.  27, 1944 

The  best  gilts  in  the  East  bred  to  Herd- 
sires  that  will  keep  the  Hampshire  Breed 
on  top.  Sale  at  York  Fair  Grounds,  York, 
Pa.,  January  27th,  in  closed  building. 

TWIN  BROOK  FARMS 

Ollice:  56  S.  Beaver  SI.,  York,  Pa. 

Write  For  Sale  Catalogue 


SMART  PORK  PRODUCERS 

are  preparing  for  a  big,  profitable  year  in  1944 — and  right 
now  is  the  time  to  buy  those  bred  Hampshire  gilts.  Plan 
to  attend  the  Big  Hampshire  Bred  Gilt  Sale  at  the 
York  Pair  Grounds,  York,  Pa.,  January  27th.  Write 
for  Sale  Catalogue.  You  may  also  send  bids  by  mail. 
Twin  Brook  Farms  Office,  56  S.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 

•  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  BOGS  • 

Registered  boars,  open  or  bred  gilts  and  sows  from 
the  outstanding  sires  of  the  breed,  including  Steam 
Holler,  Road  ‘  to  Glory,  Boll  Your  Own,  Century  of 
Earlham  and  others.  Also  off  belt  gilts  of  the  same 
breeding  for  commercial  operators.  All  animals  in¬ 
oculated  and  guaranteed. 

PEJA  FARMS  -  -  -  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED  GILTS  AND  SOWS 

at  Public  Sale,  York  Pair  Grounds,  York,  Pa.. 
Thursday.  January  27th.  Gilts  and  Sows  bred 
by  the  outstanding  Eastern  Breeders  and  brod  to  our 
Pour  Great  Herdsires.  Write  for  Sale  Catalogue. 

Twin  Brook  Farms  Office,  56  S.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


•  Registered  Berkshires  o 

Prolific,  easy  feeding,  quick;  maturing.  William  Lodge 
Baron,  Cornell  Eventuation  and  Epoch  Grenadier  blood 
lines.  1  young  service  boar.  Pall  sow  pigs  and  gilts 
bred  for  Spring  farrow.  Pair  prices  and  guaranteed 
satisfaction.  Moordenier  Hills,  E.  Schodaek.  N.  Y. 

Duroc  Jerseys 

Fall  Farrowed  Males  and  Pom3les. 

THE  HEDGE _ PINE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  boars,  ready  for  service.  Open  gilts  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Pall  pigs  eight  weeks  old,  boars,  sows  or 
unrelated  pairs.  Popular  arod  select  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

Yorkshires.  Wo  have  a  very  choice  small  breeding  herd 
of  imported  Canadian  Yorkshires  headed  by  Ottawa 
Bean  293W.  Breeding  stock  selected  from  their  progeny 
usually  for  sale.  Strictly  farmers'  prices.  Write  us 
your  wants.  Richard  B.  Thurber  (member  Am.  &  N.BJ. 
Yorkshire  Clubs),  West  Winds  Farm,  Charlotte.  VL 


Meridale 
cows 
for  sale 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  labor 
and  many  heifers  coming  in  milk, 
Meridale  Farms  has  decided  to 
part  with  twenty-four  head  of 
registered  Jerseys. 

These  are  brood  cows  that 
have  been  milking  and  produc¬ 
ing  offspring  regularly  at  the 
Farms.  Many  of  them  have  pro¬ 
duction  records.  They  are  in  milk 
now  or  will  be  soon.  They  are  all 
tested  for  TB  and  Bang’s.  They 
offer  breeders  and  dairymen  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  add 
some  real  registered  Jerseys  to 
their  herds. 

If  yon  are  interested  in  any  of 
these  cows,  call  or  write  Ronald 
Bree,  manager  of  Meridale 
Farms,  Meredith,  Delaware 
County,  New  York. 


|  .*.  MISCELLANEOUS  ...  I 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

Ft.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

^!KSHlmSs.AAUUaSgeSC1£S  ““ 

sexes  for  sale. 

John  Gerow,  Manager 


REGISTERED  £orrledal«  Sheep-Berkshire  Hogs. 

MLiUlO  1 L1YL1S  coming  Breeds  for  America.  Write 
for  Circular  and  price.  Edmond  Stone,  Chariton.  Iowa. 
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EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

50  BREDGILTS  50 

JANUARY  26,  1944,  AT  ONE  O’CLOCK 

Old  Beading  Airport  on  Route  122.  Six  miles 
North  of  Beading.  Write  for  Catalogs. 

J.  E.  WITTER,  Secretary 

NEWMANSTOWN,  PENNA. 


REG.  HEREFORDS  —  TAMWORTH  SWINE 

18  Bred  Cows,  1  Bred  Heifer,  3  Yearling  Bulls 
„  ,  (All  Horned). 

13  Bred  Cows,  6  Heifer  Calves,  1  Held  Bull,  8 
Yearling  Bulls  (All  Polled). 

2  Boars,  4  Sows,  13  Pigs. 

Reasonably  Priced.  Apply  RED  TOP  FARM, 
HOLMDEL,  N.  J,  or  LESTER  N.  STOCKARD, 
17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Boars  For  Service 

Chester  Whites  •  Yorkshire  •  Berkshire  -  Durocs 

60-  85  Lbs . $25.00 

100-125  Lbs . 35.00 

larger  Boars  for  heavy  service .  50.00 

Pigs,  6-7  weeks  —  $4.00.  8-9  weeks  —  $5.00 
Vaccination  85c  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C  O  D , 
check  or  money  order.  No  charge  for  crating. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

q  ai  r  DC  ricTV  Hampshire  b b e d 
j_.il.  or  nr  i  i  gilts  and  sows. 

York  Fair  Grounds,  York,  Pa.,  January  27th. 
Sale  starts  at  2  P.  M.  Write  for  Sale  Catalogue. 

Twin  Brook  Farms  Office,  56  S.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 

BRED  HAMPSHIRE  IK 

Hi  Roller"  breeding.  Grand  individuals;  unexcelled 
blood  lines;  priced  to  sell.  Remember,  pigs  will 

be  scarce  by  Spring.  Windsome  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

*  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — A11  Ages — 
Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 

pAD  C  AI  T  Hampshires  and  Poland  Chinas. 

*  Boars  from  pigs  to  service 
age.  $10  to  $35  Fine  gilts  50  to  100  pounds.  $15  to 
$25.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Edwin  Prettyman,  Houston,  Dei. 

PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GUTS. 

PINELMA  FARM  -  LAWRENCEVILLE.  N.  Y. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  5S,.Sf5,A‘1S«S«r 

Bred  sow  sale  Sat.,  Jan.  29.  1944.  Inspections  or  letter* 
solicited.  Maple  Hedge  Farms,  Kelton.  Chester  Co-,  Pa. 

VAD  CATV  Fuw  Bred  Hampshire  Breed- 

*  ing  Boars  —  By  South  Wind 
Victory.  O’ Hagan’s  Stoek  Farms,  Voorheesvilte,  N.  Y. 

REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  t™ 

strictly  farmers*  prices.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  Del. 

Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Duroo  Gilts,  well  grown,  excellent  breed¬ 
ing  stock;  Fall  pigs.  A.  B.  Russell,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED.  BERKSHIRE  PIG&  $15.60  each. 
W.  H.  PRICE  ....  BARTON.  H.  V. 


HAMPSHIRES 

For  Sale  Very  Reasonable 

10  Boars  ready  for  service. 

60  Sows  and  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  March. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Century  Hi  Roller 

Also  Belgian  Mares  and  Fillies 

Also  several  young  Bulls  out  of  dams  with  7  and  8 
hundred  lb.  Butterfat.  Sired  by  our  Langwater  bulls. 

Apply 

IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


ANCHORAGE  FARMS 

OFFER  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE 

8  REG.  HEREFORD  BULLS  8 

Subject  to  prior  sale,  the  following  eight 
pedigreed  Hereford  Bulls  are  now  avail¬ 
able: 

AF  Seth  Domino  B  No.  3240145. ..  .3  yrs. 

Real  Prince  D75  No.  2589590 . 7  yrs. 

AF  Sir  Domino  2d  No.  2929441 _ 5  yrs. 

AF  Woodford  Domino  No.  3106248.4  yrs. 
AF  Real  Prince  D21  No.  3630897... 2  yrs. 
AF  Star  Domino  5th  No.  3656100. .  .2  yrs. 
AF  Carl  Domino  2d  No.  3656099... 2  yrs. 
AF  Seth  Domino  B1  No.  3719858... 1  yr. 
Prices  from  $250  to  $1,000.  F.O.B. 
Anchorage  Farms.  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
ANCHORAGE  FARMS,  foundation  stock 
came  from  the  country’s  finest  arid,  most 
famous  Hereford  Herds — and  after  10 
years  of  careful  selection  and  culling, 
have  been  developed  to  a  uniformly  high 
standard  of  excellence. 

Since  the  "Bull  is  half  the  herd,”  an 
examination  of  ANCHORAGE  FARMS 
HEREFORDS  and  a  review  of  their  pedi¬ 
grees  will  give  the  experienced  buver  a 
forecast  of  the  quality  and  uniformity  of 
their  get. 

Full  and  complete  description  will  gladly 
be  sent  on  request.  It  is  best,  though,  for 
the  prospective  buyer  to  see  the  animals 
prior  to  purchase.  A  number  of  registered 
Corriedale  rams  are  also  available. 
ANCHORAGE  FARMS,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
Maurice  H.  Karker  Myndert  Panqburn 
Owner  Manager 
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SHORTHORNS 


] 


WlkM  SHORTHORN! , 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  (arm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
ail-rouad  breed!  Produce  i%  milk  aod  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  raUk  breeds! 

Get  the  facts  — FREE!  Of  read  Milking _ _ 

Shorthorn  Journal,  Tna!  subscription  six  months  60; ,  one  year  $LQQ. 

Milking  Skortiora  Society, Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, III. 


Milking  Shorthorns — High  grade,  4  mos.  bull,  $75, 
Registered  calves.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


Most  Milk  Per  Cow 


Holsteing  yield  heaviest  per  cow. 

High  producers  take  less  feed  and 
less  labor  per  pound  of  milk.  With 
Holsteins  you  get  the  most  from 
each  day’s  work.  They  are  labor 
savers.  Write  Box  1004. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Brattleboro  *.*  Vermont 


^3 


FOUNDATION  HERD 

Eighteen  purebred  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers,  under  four  years,  eleven  pro¬ 
ducing  age,  from  Advanced  Registry 
dams,  sired  by  proved  Dunloggin  bull. 
Excellent  udders,  dairy  quality.  Ac¬ 
credited,  negative  seven  years.  Price 
attractive.  Marion  Harper,  Pendella 
Farm,  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pa, 


[ 


DOGS 


3 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties;  heel  driving  instinct.  Females,  $7.00; 
Males,  S 1 1  .00l  Also  Utter  of  Shepherds,  same  price. 

W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYTOWN.  MARYLAND 


For  Sale  Reg.  English  Shepherd  Pups 

Beautiful  —  Choice  Stock  —  Heel  Driving  Parents. 
Bom  low  heel  strickers.  Males  $15.00:  Females  $12.00. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER  -  -  Hankins,  New  York. 


Ped.  SAINT  BERNARD  years  old,  aggressive, 

unsuitablo  for  children  but  excellent  as  watch-dog. 

S.  RYAN  BOX  123  GEORGETOWN.  CONN. 

PUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCEU.US,  NEW  YORK 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DoKalb  Junction,  N.Y. 
AIREDALE  PUPSf  Wood,  PDanieison,  Conn. 

Pad.  Smooth  Foi  Terrier  Pups  N*ltoroT.PCltyT Pa^* 
Rcg.CoIfies-Setters-B€agIes^r»rH«tinMaYl 


[ 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


CATTLE 

D  an^  Clos.e,  Springers.  100  Heifers. 
Mixed  Breeds.  HORSES  —  Fine  Teams. 

_  Saddle  Horses.  Seconds. 

E*  L#  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc. 

HOBART  EST.  1845  NEW  YORK 

[dairy  herd  for  sale 

Accredited  herd  of  Grades.  12  Cows, 
1  Bull  6  Heifers.  Selling  for  lack 

wr  b,or*  ^riced  reasonably. 

W.  Chimelewskj  Ringoes,  N.  J. 

•*•  guernseys 

TARBEIL  FOR  YOUR  NEXT  SIRE  why  not 
OlFDiUCEV  j0ns.1-der  ,a  young  bull  from  great  pro- 
uliLKlIdtl  duction  families  —  closely  related  to 
FADIKC  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  1013.3 

rttniUD  lbs.  fat.  Junior  3-year-old  and  Tar- 

LmithuilU  #®.U  farms  ,Royal  Lends  1109.0  lbs. 
Jmlinvilie  fat.  Junior  4-year-old.  Full  informa- 
Cl_*,  u  v  tl0“,  on  request.  Herd  Federal  Ac- 
rlQTS,  N.  T.  credited.  Negative. 

Splendid  Young  Bolls  And  Boll  Calves  For  Sale 

st  ail  tunes  ~~  out  of  high  record  rows 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS.  Ctenve.?"  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 

J  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

ANGUS  BANDOLIER^ BULL 
$600.00 

Sir^-Blackbird  Bandolier  of  Page  Sadenoch 

P.  t.  Davidson,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

FINE,  YOUNG.  EXCEPTIONALLY  WELL.BRrn 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL 

tof«n!*v2n1-  ^°?Ped  Mayl  17 *  1M3.  Modestly  priced 
toi  quick  sale.  Visitors  welcome;  correspondence  Invited 

Telephoned aGe'orge°Sp earce,1"  S 

Reg.  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

have  a  few  yearlings  and  bred  heifers  from  our 
WARING  FARMS  !'  AI.S°  Vew^PALTZ.  V'y. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

P8rk* 

For  Sale:  Herd  Bull 

^eason  for  seUin*.  have  his  heifers  to  breed. 
Also  five  7  mos.  and  one  10  mos.  old  Bulls.  All 
registered.  Bred  right.  Albert  Hubbard.  AvocaT  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  nil™  Bull  $200:  Angus  Cow  $225: 

RF0°CRKHSfLLA  /T'kL.'YS 

.*.  AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRYCATTLE 

wntIer/IItnVdd*rs — ,d®**  TyP®— Best  of  Grazers 

Write  f°prodSr#4%  mTlT  gjrtrjs* hwT 

96  Center^  Street  BBEEDEBS’  ASSOCIATION 
■  Center  Street.  -  Brandon.  Vermont 

•  AYRSHIRES# 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

rrnan  npnni!r0mr*2LtiIre  stt>ck  arable. 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  J. 

SHEEP 

FOR.  S  A  Xj  x: 

50  Prime  Grade  Hampshire  Ewes 

None  over  4  years  old.  Bred  to  Reg. 
Hampshire  Ram.  Start  lambing  April 
15,  1944.  Price  $16.00  per  head. 

J.  F.  EBERLE,  JR.  Westfield,  Pa. 

PRIZE  DORSET  SHEEP— For  Sale.  Ewes  -  Rams. 
ROCKHILLS  FARM  DUNDEE.  N.  Y.  TEL.  3163 

f  .%  GOATS 

2nIRXJl?AT  JOVIAL.  De<jt-  467,  COLUMBIA. 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25«. 


January  15,  1944 
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VITAMINS  NEEDED  FOR 
RUGGED  HEALTH  AND 
FAST  GROWTH  mm 


supplied  in  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter 


These  Vitamin-Rich  Sources  in  Ful-O-Pep 
Promote  Health  and  Help  Prevent  Calf  Losses 


. . .  Concentrated  Spring  Range,  Nature’s 
Richest  Combination  of  Vitamins,  pro¬ 
vides  vitamins  A,  Bi,  C,  E,  G  and  K  along 
with  valuable  grass  proteins  and  or¬ 
ganic  salts  beneficial  to  calves. 

. . .  Choice  wholesome  oatmeal,  richest 


grain  source  of  vitamin  Bi,  and  a  good 
Source  of  vitamin  G  and  pantothenic 
acid  as  well  as  important  minerals. 

. . .  D-Activated  Animal  Sterol,  modern 
improved  source  of  vitamin  D  which  is 
necessary  for  big  frames  and  strong  bones. 


0AIRY  SCIENCE  SHOWS  that  calves  do  best 
on  a  ration  that’s  vitamin-rich.  That’s  why  so 
many  dairymen  are  turning  to  the  modernized 
Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  to  help  them  raise  sturdy 
rugged  calves  with  a  minimum  of  whole  milk. 

THIS  MODERNIZED  type  of  calf  food  supplies 
even  more  food  value  than  whole  milk.  One 
pound  ofFul-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  replaces  about 
ten  pounds  of  milk  in  feeding  calves.  At  the 
same  time,  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  helps  you 
raise  big,  rugged,  healthy  calves— the  kind  that 
develop  into  real  profit-makers  in  the  milking 
herd. 

FUL-O-PEP  CALF  STARTER  helps  you  raise 
such  sturdy  robust  calves  because  it  contains 
Concentrated  Spring  Range,  Nature’s  Richest 
Vitamin  Combination,  plus  other  vitamin-rich 
sources.  This  vitamin  boost  in  Ful-O-Pep  helps 
prevent  calf  scours  and  pneumonia,  two  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  calf  losses. 

MAY  SAVE  $25  TO  $30  PER  CALF— that’s 
what  many  dairymen  find  they  can  do  by  raising 
their  calves  on  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  price  of  whole  milk. 

WITH  MILK  SO  MUCH  IN  DEMAND  today, 
save  milk  and  save  money  by  raising  your  calves 
on  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter.  See  your  Ful-O-Pep 
Dealer  today  for  more  information. 


Contains  many 
valuable  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  care  and 
feedlngof  young  calves. 
Tells  how  you  may 
raise  good  calves,  yet 
save  on  rearing  costs. 
This  book  is  free,  send 
in  your  name  now  . 


A  ADDRESS 

I 


IP 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
Dept.  A-56,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Please  rush  free  and  postpaid  my  copy  of  the 
new  1944  illustrated  Ful-O-Pep  book  which 
tells  how  I  can  raise  good  calves  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  whole  milk. 

NAME . 


|  TOWN 


STATE 


-HAH  NOSH 


FOR  PEACE  PRODUCTION  AND  PROFITS 

While  feeding  a  world  at  war,  farmers  must  also  plan  for  peace¬ 
time  operations.  Only  the  most  efficient  equipment  and  methods 
will  guarantee  ample  production  and  profits. 

MARIETTA  SILOS  —  of  concrete  or  Creosoted  Wood  — meet  every 
livestock  feed-storage  need.  Their  specially  treated,  pre-tested  mate¬ 
rials  assure  you  safest,  profit-making  Silo  investment.  The  XX 
Anchoring  System  now  used  on  Marietta  Creosoted  Wood  Silos 
lessens  “twisting.”  Special  treatment  for  wood  preservation  allows 
less  expansion  and  contraction. 

Since  production  is  subject  to  wartime  limitations, 
write  TODAY  for  full  information  and  best  delivery 
date!  Plan  now  to  include  a  Marietta  Silo  in  your 
post-war  equipment! 


flilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.' 9  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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age  daily  consumption  of  this  mixture 
was  a  little  under  four  and  one-half 
pounds  per  head,  equivalent  to  approxi¬ 
mately  a  one-half  full  feeding  for  grain. 
Sorgo  silage,  at  an  average  rate  of 
slightly  less  than  three  pounds  daily, 
was  fed  with  the  grain. 

The  comparative  hays  were  fed  after 
the  concentrates  and  silage,  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  so  that  the  calves  were 
not  compelled  to  eat  all  the  coarse, 
stemmy  parts.  Although  the  grades  of 
the  three  kinds  of  hays  varied  some¬ 
what  and  the  rate  of  gain  and  the 
quality  of  roughage  consumed  by  the 
calves  differed  slightly,  these  differ¬ 
ences  were  not  sufficient  to  be  signi¬ 
ficant.  All  three  kinds  of  hay  men¬ 
tioned  were  satisfactory  when  fed  as 
dry  roughages.  The  principal  con¬ 
sideration  in  their  utilization  for  com¬ 
parable  grades  would  then  be  one  of 
price  per  ton.  At  the  end  of  a  140- 
day  wintering  period  the  alfalfa  hay 
group  weighed  581  pounds,  the  soy¬ 
bean  hay  calves  weighed  559  pounds, 
and  those  fed  Korean  lespedeza  hay 
had  an  average  weight  per  head  of  557 
pounds. 

Wintering  Beef  Cows 

If  beef  breeding  cows  are  provided 
with  a  dry  shed,  preferably  open  on 
the  south  side,  or  covered  with  can¬ 
vas  or  burlap  so  they  can  go  in  and 
out  as  they  please,  they  come  through 
the  Winter  in  good  condition  when 
properly  fed  and  bedded.  Good  drain¬ 
age  should  prevail  so  that  the  floor 
does  not  become  damp.  Well  tamped 
cinders  covered  deep  with  straw  are 
good.  Continuous  heavy  daily  bed¬ 
ding  with  straw,  without  Removing  the 
manure  until  Spring,  provided  there  is 
some  drainage,  will  produce  a  com¬ 
fortable,  dry  place  for  them  to  bed 
down  on. 

In  the  West  beef  breeding  cows  are 
handled  under  more  rigorous  condi¬ 
tions  than  generally  exist  on  Eastern 
farms.  In  trials  at  the  Montana  sta¬ 
tion,  Arnett,  Baker  and  Vinke,  report 
that  the  substitution  of  straw  for  part 
of  the  corn  fodder  reduced  costs,  but 
gains  were  not  quite  as  good.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  that  tl^ir  investigations  show,  is 
that  large  winter  gains  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  ordinary  commercial  beef 
herd,  unless  the  cows  come  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters  very  thin.  If  the  cows  gain 
good  on  grass  during  the  Summer  and 
are  fairly  fat  in  the  Fall,  then  some 
loss  in  weight  is  not  detrimental. 

In  the  Montana  tests,  beef  cows  that 
made  the  greatest  winter  gains  did  not 
produce  any  larger  calves  at  weaning 
time  than  those  making  only  small 
gains.  There  appeared  to  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  from  adding  high  protein  feeds 
to  beef  breeding  cow  rations.  One  used 
consisted  of  25  pounds  of  corn  silage, 
5  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  10  pounds  of 
straw.  It  produced  large  gains  on  thin 
cows  during  the  Winter.  The  addition 
of  alfalfa  to  a  ration  of  30  pounds  of 
silage  and  10  pounds  of  straw  increased 
the  gains,  but  it  also  increased  the 
costs,  when  figured  at  market  prices. 
However,  if  some  alfalfa  is  available, 
its  use  up  to  five  pounds  per  head 
daily  with  corn  silage,  makes  a  ration 
that  will  keep  beef  breeding  cows  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  It  has  been  my 
personal  observation  that  if  beef  cows 
are  wintered  exclusively  on  silage, 
corn  stalks  and  straw,  they  tend  to 
have  more  trouble  at  calving  time  with 
retained  after-birth  than  cows  receiv¬ 
ing  small  amounts  of  legume  hay,  as 
a  supplement  to  silage,  straw  and  corn 
stalks. 


Hereford  Breeders  Organize 

A  group  of  Hereford  breeders  recent¬ 
ly  held  a  meeting  at  Hartford,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  In  cooperation  with  Donald  C. 
Gaylord,  of  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  an  organization  was  formed  to 
assist  and  promote  the  breeding  of 
Herefords  in  the  Northeast.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  also  appointed  to  study  ways 
and  means  of  marketing  these  cattle 
and  to  obtain  more  cooperation  and  as¬ 
sistance  for  this  project  from  the 
American  Hereford  Association  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri. 

Herefords  definitely  have  a  place  on 
many  Northeastern  farms,  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  this  constructive  organization 
should  be  of  benefit  to  breeders’  of  these 
hardy  beef  cattle.  It  is  planned  to  hold 
a  field  meeting  at  some  suitable  place 
in  the  Spring.  Those  interested  in  this 
project  may  obtain  further  information 
by  writing  to  Secretary-Treasurer  H.  S. 
Holt,  Columbia,  Connecticut. 


Increase  in  Ayrshires 

The  past  year  witnessed  considerable 
increase  in  numbers  and  progress  with 
constructive  breeding  programs  for 
Ayrshire  cattle.  In  1943,  2,200  new 
breeders  established  Ayrshires  on  their 
farms.  C.  T.  Conklin,  Secretary  of  the 
Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vermont,  reports  that  last  year’s 
sales  attained  a  new  high  of  2,100  head, 
selling  for  a  total  of  $532,000;  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  little  over  $250.  The  National 
Sale  had  an  average  of  $569.76,  and  the 
New  York  Federation  Sale  averaged 
$447.95. 

Registrations  were  20,000  and  trans¬ 
fers  about  14,000.  A  total  of  5,490  new 
memberships  were  issued. 


I  dreamed  I 
was  knee-deep 
In  clover 


It’s  a  long,  long  time  ’til  pasture 
time  and  the  strain  begins  to  tell 
in  the  cow  bam. 

On  the  basis  of  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  Research  Farm,  we 
suggest  that  you  try  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  to  help  forestall  a 
seasonal  lag  in  milk  production. 
Our  Research  Farm  cows  getting 
Stock  Tonic  give  as  much  as  10 
pounds  more  milk  for  every  40 
pounds  of  grain  consumed. 

Stock  Tonic  is  of  threefold 
importance  to  the  herd:  First, 
it  supplies  tonics  that  stimulate 
appetite  and  aid  digestion.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  furnishes  minerals  that 
are  needed  by  the  cow  to  make 
milk.  Third,  it  is  a  reliable  source 
of  highly  stable  vitamin  D. 

Milk  is  a  vital  food  to  a  nation 
at  war — produce  all  you  can.  We 
believe  Stock  Tonic  will  help  you 
produce  it  at  a  profit— see  your 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

Dr.-Dess  8  Clark,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


COW-POX 

S  ORES 


Don’t  neglect  the  sores  of  cow-pox  and  let  them 
become  infected.  Treat  them  as  soon  as  they 
appear  with  Gambine  Tincture  or  Ointment. 
Either  will  prove  beneficial,  but  both  is  better. 
Apply  Tincture  first,  let  it  dry,  then  apply  Oint¬ 
ment.  Don't  let  one  cow  infect  your  whole  herd. 
Use  Gambine  promptly— it  pays!  * 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  Gambine,  write  us. 


TINCTURE 

GAMBINE 

OINTMENT 


Gambine,  lnc„  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  NewYorklZ.  N.Y. 


BEARING-AGE 

CRAPES 

Many  of  these  vines  were  loaded 
with  fruit  last  year,  and  they  are 
likely  to  bear  for  you  this  summer. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Grape  Vines, 
Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
Stern's  Nurseries,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Limping  Horse 

I  have  a  horse  10  years  old.  She 
has  something  wrong  with  her  right 
front  foot  which  makes  her  ankle  rock 
forward.  She  limps  on  that  foot  and 
favors  it,  but  she  is  a  good  worker  and 
willing  and  doesn’t  want  to  give  up. 
She  walks  on  her  toe  more  and  wears 
it  off.  Some  have  told  me  it’s  a  ring¬ 
bone.  I  am  wondering  if  you  have 
had  any  cases  similar  to  this  one. 
Would  like  to  get  your  advice  on  this, 
as  she  is  too  good  a  horse  to  have  to  be 
killed.  k.  l. 

New  York. 

It  is  probable  that  your  horse  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  an  ailment  known  as  Navi¬ 
cular  Disease.  This  is  a  very  serious 
bone  ailment  which  involves  the  navi¬ 
cular  bone  located  inside  the  hoof.  It 
sets  up  an  irritation  of  the  surrounding 
membranes  with  the  characteristic 
symptoms  you  have  described.  Little 
hope  can  be  held  out  for  the  recovery 
of  such  a  horse.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  condition  can  be  im¬ 
proved  to  some  extent  and  the  horse 
then  used  for  light  work. 

If  the  horse  is  kept  unshod,  and  the 
wall  of  the  heels  are  rasped  until  fairly 
thin,  it  will  be  of  some  benefit.  Just  ■ 
at  the  hairline,  where  the  hoof  joins,  ] 
known  as  the  coronet,  it  can  be  blist-  ; 
ered  with  an  ointment  made  from  equal 
parts  of  Spanish  Fly  and  vaseline.  Re-  I 
peat  this  in  about  three  weeks  for  in-  i 
tervals  of  three  or  four  months.  A  j 
plain,  flat  shoe  should  then  be  put  on  ! 
the  horse  before  it  is  used  for  work.  ! 
This  long  rest  and  suggested  treatment, 
using  the  animal  only  for  light  work, 
as  mentioned,  may  give  it  several  more 
years  of  usefulness. 

It  is  now  generally  considered  that 
Navicular  Disease,  as  well  as  such  bone 
ailments  as  ringbone,  sidebone  and  bone 
spavin  are  of  a  similar  nature  but 
differ  in  their  location.  Their  cause  is 
basically  the  same  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  scientific  investigations  in 
Scotland,  that  they  are  due  to  a  lack 
of  proper  balance  of  vitamins,  minerals 
and  nutrients.  Best  quality  legume  hay 
carries  many  of  these  substances  and 
might  act  as  a  preventative,  but  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  correct  the  condition. 


Protein  in  Dairy  Feed 

I  am  feeding  the  following  ration  to 
my  dairy  cows:  1200  pounds  corn  and 
cob  meal,  300  pounds  soybean  meal, 
300  pounds  linseed  oil  meal,  64  pounds 
of  ground  oats,  240  pounds  of  ground  ! 
wheat,  100  pounds  of  ground  barley,  20 
pounds  salt  and  20  pounds  of  steamed 
bonemeal.  Please  tell  me  how  high 
the  per  cent  of  protein  is  in  this  feed. 
Also,  how  much  or  less  protein  I  should 
add  or  subtract  to  make  a  20%  dairy 
feed.  D.  s.  b. 

Delaware. 


To  Increase  Vital  Milk  Production 


** 

★ 


••STARLINE  DAN  YOUR  BARN 


Now  is  the  time  to  check  this  list  of  time-saving,  milk- 
increasing,  herd-protecting  Bam  Equipment.  Then  see 
your.  Starline  Dealer  —  tell  him  the  items  you  need. 


Unit  Arch  Stalls  / 
Stanchions 

Cow,  Calf,  Bull  Pens 
Water  Bowls 


ILLINOIS 


pPH 


Those  extra  gallons  of  milk  Dairy  Farmers  can  pro¬ 
duce  are  mighty  important  to  winning  this  war — and 
Starline  Dairy  Barn  Equipment  is  helping  Farmers 

day  and  night  with  this  big  job. 
Check  with  your  Starline  Dealer, 
or  write  us  direct. 

MANY  OUTSTANDING  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
FEATURES  ORIGINATED,  PATENTED  AND 
PERFECTED,  FIRST  BY  STARLINE. 


t mmm 


Litter  Carriers 
Ventilators 
Hay  Carriers 

Cannon  Ball  Door  Hangers 
Wire  Stretchers 
Milk  House  Equipment 
Steel  Hoists 


The  feed  you  mention  contains  ap¬ 
proximately  18  per  cent  digestible  pro¬ 
tein.  To  make  it  into  a  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  feed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  soybean  oilmeal  and  linseed 
oilmeal  to  500  pounds  each,  assuming 
you  use  the  same  ingredients  in  the 
amounts  mentioned.  However,  tests  at 
„  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  with 
dairy  cattle  have  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed 
over  a  16  per  cent  protein  concentrate 
when  a  legume  roughage  is  used.  An¬ 
other  influencing  factor  would  be  the 
quality  of  the  hay.  With  present  pro¬ 
tein  shortages,  a  16  per  cent  protein 
feed  would  probably  be  adequate  for 
most  hay.  This  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  feeding  10  pounds  of  hay, 
30  pounds  of  corn  silage,  and  concen¬ 
trates  in  the  ratio  of  one  pound  to  each 
3*/2  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily  per  each  1,000  pounds  live- 
weight. 


Lamb  Does  Not  Grow 

Last  Spring  I  purchased  two  young 
lambs.  One  is  full  sized  sheep  now,  but 
the  other  is  only  half  as  large.  It  eats 
good  but  just  don’t  seem  to  grow  or 
act  as  lively  as  the  other.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  could  possibly  be  the 
trouble?  mrs.  w.  e. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  that  the  lamb  men¬ 
tioned  is  heavily  infested  with  inter¬ 
nal  parasites,  probably  the  so-called 
sheep  stomach  worm.  The  other  lamb 
may  not  have  been  so  badly  infested 
when  purchased.  They  no  doubt 
grazed  on  a  comparatively  large  area 
of  land  this  Summer  and  this  prevented 
the  healthier  lamb  from  picking  up 
many  of  the  parasites. 

While  the  new  drug,  phenothiazine 
is  not  a  cure-all  and  probably  not  as 
universally  effective  as  some  enthusiasts 
at  first  believed,  it  is  definitely  bene¬ 
ficial.  It  has  been  found  to  be  more 
efficient  if  used  both  as  a  drench  and 
administered  in  mineral  or  salt  mix¬ 
tures.  Black  Leaf  40,  nicotine  sulfate, 
alone  and  also  in  combination  with  cop¬ 
per  sulfate,  is  excellent.  These  are  now 
sold  in  prepared  form  at  most  drug 
stores.  Phenothiazine  is  the  only  known 
anthelmintic  that  has  a  proven  value 
in  eradicating  nodular  worms  in  sheep. 
Its  continued  use  is,  however,  necessary 
to  obtain  beneficial  or  lasting  results. 
Pasture  rotation  is  also  an  essential  re¬ 
quirement  in  controlling  internal  para¬ 
sites. 


FIGHT  WOUND 

INFECTIONS 


OF  LIVESTOCK! 


SCDIIBSY  Powder 


Peters 


&L 


SCDdCSSX  Ointment 


•  THE  TIME  to  stop  infection  is  before 
it  starts  I  These  new  Peters  Products 
contain  Sulfathiazole  and  Sulfanilamide, 
the  “Wonder-Working”  Sulfas,  famous 
for  their  help  in  warding  off  infection. 
Peters  Sulfa  Ointment  contains  16%  Lan¬ 
olin,  a  refined,  soothing  agent  to  help 
promote  quick  penetration  of  the  med¬ 
icaments. 

These  Sulfa  Products  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  cases  where  soothing,  healing 
applications  are  needed.  Especially  bene¬ 
ficial  for  superficial  wounds,  wire  cuts, 
and  after  castration  or  dehorning. 

4  oz.  SULFA  POWDER,  99  cents 
4  oz.  SULFA  OINTMENT,  99  cents 

If  there  is  no  Peters  Druggist  near  you,  write  us. 


Petersfamily.world’sfirst  hogserum  manufacturers 


Company,  Laboratories 

4408-12  MAIN  STREET 
KANSAS  CITY  MISSOURI 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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The  Only 

Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Packed  in  Antiseptic 
Ointment  Large  pkg.  $1. 
Trial  pkg.  50c.  At  dealers 
or  mailed  postpaid. 


W.  NAYLOR  CO.  .  .  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

Dependable  Veterinary  Products 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 


The  Dairyman's  Standby 
for  Treating 

SCAB  TEATS 
CUT  &  BRUISED  TEATS 


OBSTRUCTIONS 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Dilators  furnish 
soFt,  soothing  protection  to  the 
iniured  lining  and  keep  teat  canal 
open  in  its  natural  shape  while 
tissues  heal. 

Their  deep,  cushion  surface  of 
soft,  absorbent  cotton-down  con¬ 
forms  comfortably  to  either  large 
or  small  teats  without  overstretch¬ 
ing  or  tearing,  and  carries  the 
medication  INSIDE  the  teat  canal, 
directly  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 


THE  VICTORY  GARDEN 

A  NEW  and  different  list  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Prize  Winners  in  1943.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

Stern’s  Nnrseries,  „ept.  ■  Geneva,  N.Y. 


IK  OR  0KfL 
-  CALF  I*™ 

,NV  PER  vAy 

—NO  POT  BELLIFS 
PRECIOUS  MILK 

for  market 


ImilkM>*\ 


RAISE  SETTER 
CALVES  WITH 

MUKAVE 

CALF  STARTER  PELLETS 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 
356  Hertel  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
131  State  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Is  Your  Horse  LAME? 

. . .  due  to  Spavin,  Splint.  Ringbone  1“ 
above  hoof,  muscular  strain  of  leg, 
shoulder,  stifle  or  hip  — or  for  super¬ 
ficial  swelling  ;  if  the  counter-irritant, 
vesicant  action  of  SAVOSS  fails  to 
give  complete  satisfaction,  return  car¬ 
ton  or  its  number,  and  price  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
HUMANE;  many  have  used  it  instead  of  “firing”;  many 
lay-ups  have  been  avoided  or  shortened. 

NOW  only  $3.00  with  satisfaction-money-back  guaran¬ 
tee-price  and  name  only,  changed — it’s  the  same  time- 
tried  product  and  size  bottle  as  sold  at  $5.00  for  over 
40  years.  Buy  SAVOSS  of  DRUGGIST— accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute— if  out  of  stock,  order  direct  so  as  to  begin  use 
without  delay.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  D-1039 _ Binghamton,  N.Y. 


War  bonds  and  stamps  can  be  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 
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PPVISED  folWAMI^E* 

fleischmana/'s 
recipe  book  NOW  read//  gg  -  —  _ 


SPEtDY 
WHEAT 

R§Lg 

DELICIOUS  j' 


IV 


■jfc 


V 


afflow 
Biscuits , 


u*f*£4DL 

KtSit^nsr 


The  New  Wartime  Edition 
\of  Fleischmann’s  “Bread  Basket.”  Entire 
section  on  wartime  cooking  problems.  Eco- 
'  nomical ,  ration  -  point  savers.  Quick,  easy 
breads,  sugar -saving  dessert  ideas.  All  made 
.with  Fleischmann’s  yellow  label  Yeast — the 
\  only  fresh  yeast  with  both  Vitamins  A  and  D; 
as  well  as  the  Vitamin  B  Complex  besides. 
V Write  Standard  Brands  Inc.,  Grand  Central 
Annex,  Box  477,  New  York^  17,N.Y. 


SUGAR. 

SAYING 

IPSAS 


i,  v  c 


7za*z  -uutA  'Paa.-Bl.  A  REGISTERED  NURSE 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  Lave  your  training  expenses  paid,  plus  a  monthly 
check,  uniforms,  living  expenses  (including  room,  board,  laundry,  etc.). 
II*  YOU  graduated  from  an  accredited  high  school  in  the  upper  third  of 
your  class*  are  between  18  and  35,  in  good  health,  YOU  ARB  BUOIBLB  w 

Join  the  U.  S.  CADET  NURSE  CORPS 

(Membership  in  the  Corps  does  not  mean  that  you  ufill  be  pressed  into  nisi  story  service.) 
The  Norwalk  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  offers  this  training.  The  modern  nurses 
residence  is  in  attractive  surroundings,  40  miles  from  N.Y.C.  (1  hr,  via  train) 

“ R.r— 


REQUEST  FULL  INFORMATION.  Write:  Supt.  of  Nurses,  Dept.lifl  School  o'*  Nursing, 

NORWALK  HOSPITAL,  NORWALK,  CONN. 


OLD  RUSTY 
PAILS,  PANS 
TROUGHS  etc 


FOR  AS 
»  LITTLE  AS 


1< 


Metal  is  vital  for  winning  the  war!  Don’t 
throw  away  old,  rusty  equipment.  At  trifling 
cost,  ACID-O  preserves  and  renews  rusty 
buckets  and  pails,  leaky  troughs,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  cribs,  brooder  houses,  etc. 

Just  brush  it  on  ...  as  easy  as  painting! 
ACID-O  seals  small  holes;  relines,  rustproofs, 
waterproofs,  and  acid-proofs  metal,  wood, 
tile,  concrete.  SAFE — non-inflammable-harm- 
less  to  livestock  and  poultry.  Get  ACID-O 
now,  at  your  hardware,  paint,  or  building 
supply  dealer,  or  order  by  coupon  below. 


TIP*  AT  IT  DC*  Contact  your  jobber  or 
write  us  for  details. 

GEO.  B.  KLEE  COMPANY 
Dana  Avenue  1  quart  $1.50 

Cincinnati  7,  Obio  1  gallon  $3.85 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Pay  postman  plus  postage  or  en¬ 
close  money-order  or  check  and  we  will  send  postpaid. 


NAME 


Street  . 

City  . 

State  . B-N. 

My  dealer  Is  . * . 


Thermometers 


The  little  gray  lady, 

Wrapped  in  capes  and  shawls, 
Peers  sharply  at  the  record, 
And  waverlingly  calls, 

“28  below!” 


The  old  man  so  pompous, 

Who  runs  the  grocery  store. 
Scans  the  column  fiercely. 

To  beat  her  morning  score. 
“29  below!” 


But  George  and  Joe  and  Jason 
Pass  weather  records  by; 

Their  playtime  is  too  precious 
To  waste  enough  to  cry, 

“30  below!” 

Mrs.  Mildred  F.  Boyce. 


A  Timely  Warning 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Desmond,  of 
Orange  County,  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Joint  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Nutrition,  has  warned  against 
cutting  lunch  hours  down  below  the 
safety  limit.  While  his  warning  is 
directed  particularly  to  men  and  women 
employed  in  the  industries,  it  can  well 
be  taken  to  heart  by  farm  workers  and 
those  responsible  for  giving  them  the 
right  sort  of  nourishing  meals. 

Cutting  down  on  the  time  or  quality 
of  the  noonday  meal  at  the  farm,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  busy  dawn-to-dusk  work¬ 
days  of  the  growing  and  harvesting 
seasons,  is  poor  practice  and  while  a 
little  time  may  seem  to  be  saved,  the 
effect  on  the  physical  well  being  of 
those  most  concerned,  more  than  off¬ 
sets  the  time  so  saved. 

Part  of  these  Winter  days  can  well 
be  spent  by  the  thoughtful  farm  house¬ 
wife  in  planning  ahead  for  the  next 
rush  season,  so  that  when  that  time 
comes,  the  schedule  of  family  meals 
need  not  be  upset,  even  though  she 
herself  may  have  to  lend  a  hand  in  the 
outside  work.  In  the  war  plants,  some 
reliance  is  placed  on  vitamin  pills  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  in  hastily 
chosen  and  hastily  eaten  meals,  but 
this  should  not  be  necessary  on  the 
farms,  which  are  the  source  of  so  many 
nourishing  foods,  vegetables,  fruits, 
milk  and  other  dairy  products.  The 
seven  basic  foods  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written  in  the  past 
year  or  two,  are  all  available  in  any 
farm  household  that  made  good  use 
of  its  Victory  Garden  products  last  year 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  little  rea¬ 
son  for  the  average  farm  family  not 
to  be  well  fed  even  on  the  busiest  days. 

That  “food  will  win  the  war”  is  just 
as  true  on  the  farm  home  front  as  it 
is  on  the  far  away  battle  lines  and  the 
changed  conditions  have  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  farm  housewife  to  be  a 
better  “soldier”  than  ever.  c.  b.  w. 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Relief  Is 
Truly  Surprising 

So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Big  Saving. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but,  in  your  own 
kitchen,  and  in  just  a  moment,  you  can  easily 
prepare  a  really  surprising  relief  for  coughs 
due  to  colds.  It’s  old-fashioned — your  mother 
probably  used  it — but  for  real  results,  it  can’t 
be  beaten. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed. 
No  trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  drug¬ 
gist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known  for 
prompt  action  in  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  really 
splendid  cough  syrup,  and  you  get  about  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils, 
and  children  love  its  pleasant  taste. 

It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated 
membranes,  eases  the  soreness,  makes  breath¬ 
ing  easy,  and  lets  you  sleep.  Try  it,  and  if 
not  pleased,  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Exit  Washday  “Blues” 

When  I  go  out  to  battle  the  ele¬ 
ments  with  a  basket  of  wet  clothes,  I 
try  to  make  the  job  as  near  painless 
as  possible.  Many  housewives  will  be 
doing  their  own  washing  this  Winter, 
who  formerly  had  a  laundress  (now 
working  in  a  defense  factory);  or  per¬ 
haps  she  sent  the  clothes  to  the  laundry, 
and  can  no  longer  do  so,  because  they 
don’t  pick  up  and  deliver,  or  because 
she  has  no  car  to  use. 

Before  going  out  in  the  cold,  1  put 
on  a  dry  dress,  galoshes,  warm  coat 
and  hood  and  woolen  gloves.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  better  than  canvas,  for  they  soak 
up  the  moisture.  The  clothes  pins  are 
heated  in  the  oven,  and  a  little  salt  in 
the  last  rinse  water  will  help  to  keep 
the  clothes  from  freezing  so  hard  on 
the  line.  All  the  small  articles,  such 
as  handkerchiefs,  socks,  etc.  are  pinned 
together  with  a  safety  pin  in  groups, 
and  this  saves  time  in  the  cold. 

To  keep  the  sheets  from  freezing  to 
the  line,  I  take  two-inch  strips  of  old 
white  material  and  pin  them  to  the 
line  at  intervals.  These  must  be  dry; 
the  sheets  are  pinned  to  them. 

Dust  the  hands  with  cornstarch  be¬ 
fore  putting  on  your  gloves,  and  when 
you  come  in,  rub  them  well  with  vine¬ 
gar,  and  you  will  never  have  chapped 
hands  after  wash  day. 

When  the  clothes  are  being  ironed,  I 
sort  them  according  to  the  rooms  they 
are  intended  for,  and  this  saves  me 
much  time. 

All  garments  needing  repairs  are 
placed  with  the  holes  in  plain  sight, 
then  I  don’t  have  to  look  them  over 
again.  mrs.  l.  j.  l. 

War  bonds  and  stamps  can  be  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 


Patterns  for  the  New  Year 


AT  FIRST 
SIGN  OF  A 


c 


OV» 

Te  666 


666  TABLETS.  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 


YARNS 


All  wool. 0-3-4-p!y. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
money.  Bartlett  Taro  Mills,  Box  7,  Harmony.MB 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New •  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  par.e.  :  :  : 


Changing  Food  Habits 

People  are  saying,  “I  don’t  like — ” 
when  offered  foods  they  do  not  habi¬ 
tually  use.  It  makes  me  out  of  patience 
because  most  of  our  food  habits  are 
just  that — habits.  Most  of  us  are  con¬ 
servative  about  our  eating;  we  like  our 
little  ruts,  and  for  the  most  part  it 
doesn’t  matter,  but  just  now,  somehow 
it  seems  none  of  us  should  complain 
if  we  have  the  foods  we  need  for 
health. 

Seems  as  if  we  should  try  to  adjust 
our  eating  to  foods  that  are  plentiful, 
and  save  ourselves  the  strain  of  stand¬ 
ing  in  line  or  having  someone  pull  our 
hair,  while  we  are  trying  to  get  what 
we  want.  For  example,  we  may  like 
potatoes  better  than  macaroni,  but 
maybe  by  a  little  experimenting  we 
can  find  a  way  to  fix  macaroni  that  we 
like.  Macaroni,  rice  and  other  starchy 
foods  are  tasteless  if  carelessly  served, 
and  need  added  flavor  to  make  them 
appetizing.  It  is  up  to  the  cook. 

A  life  time  of  having  to  make_a  little 
go  a  long  way  has  shaken  me  out  of 
my  ruts  over  and  over  again,  and  every 
time  this  has  happened,  I  have  felt, 
looking  back,  that  I  have  gained.  A 
food  I  particularly  abhored  as  a  child 
was  chicken  giblets,  yet  now,  I  make  a 
meat  loaf,  using  giblets,  that  I  like 
very  much.  The  rich  meat  taste  is 
there,'  but  the  strong  liver  taste  is  cov¬ 
ered  up  by  a  generous  sprinkling  of 
chopped  onions,  sage,  marjoram  and 
summer  savory.  Cod  fish  is  another 
thing  I  used  to  abominate.  I  still  can¬ 
not  bear  it  in  milk  gravy  as  my  family 
out  West  used  to  eat  it.  But  I  relish 
it  very  much  in  the  form  of  old 
fashioned  New  England  fish  cakes, 
which  I  have  learned  to  make  since 
coming  to  Yankee  land.  As  a  child, 
I  didn’t  like  cheese,  but  I  kept  nibbling 
at  it,  and  now  “the  stronger  the  better.” 

A  little  boy  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“Gosh,  I’d  eat  a  pickled  toad  to  help  out 
Uncle  Sam”.  That’s  my  sentiment,  and 
I  wouldn’t  try  to  cram  it  down  either, 
until  I  had  tried  hard  to  find  a  way 
to  make  it  appetizing.  Let’s  tackle  this 
job  of  food  shortages  with  initiative 
and  imagination.  n.  k.  w. 


9489 — The  perfect  suit-dress  for  the  smart 
matron.  Sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36  requires  Z5,k 
yards  39-inch  fabric. 

9521 — An  easy-to-make  princess  frock  with 
scalloped  yoke.  Sizes  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6.  Size 
6  requires  IVa  yards  35-inch  fabric  and  % 
yard  contrast. 

Price  of  each  pattern  is  16  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales  tax 
on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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WAVNE 


*ll.  S.  Ce*ttifoiacL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

You’ll  get  more  eggs  per 
hen  from  the  Wayne  U.  S. 

R.O.P.  Strain  Big  Type  Leg¬ 
horns.  Straight  line  bred  for 
over  26  years.  All  Matings 
sired  by  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males.  One  of  Ohio’s 
oldest  R.O.P.  Breeders. 

Remember — the  demand  for  eggs  in  ’44 
will  be  greater  than  ever.  Why  not  raise 
Wayne  Leghorns  and  get  more  production. 
Postcard  brings  free  catalog  and  prices. 
Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Box  108,  Wooster,  Ohio 

BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
males  with  records  from 
200  and  up.  Bred  for 
heavy  production,  livabil¬ 
ity  and  body  size. 

MINORCA- LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 

for  egg  farmers.  Wing  _ _ 

feather  sexed,  98%  sex  guarantee.  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers, 
fast  growth  for  excellent  meat.  Postcard 
brings  34th  Annual  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMS  Chicks 


■  ^ 

1  0  0-e  g  g  hen  *8^ 
es  9  lbs.  of  feed  ^ 


®red  D  Pullorum  Clean 

for  Production  Xi7»lW|i7  Chjcks  with  Ped, 
I  _  Profits  greed  Ancestry 

I  Feed  oniy  the  BEST  this  year.  Feed  stock  that's 
I  insure  better  livability  and  production. 

With  Nathan  Chicks,  even  smaller  flocks  give 
I  £ue,el,lent  profits.  30-day  livability  guarantee. 

■  Chicks,  Hatching  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  Nathan  _ 
^^«eding^arin^o)^OI^uddebackvilllIe^^^^ 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  Mated  Large  Type  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $5.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  11.50  20.50  5.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  6.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks  . 14.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Beds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $12.50-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex  guar.  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


Wo  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LABGB  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHOEN3  100  100  10* 

B.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns...  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Beds .  14.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 11.00  14.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAPES 


IhealthyI 

CHICKS 


They’re  BRED  to  bo 
Profit  Makers  I  That 
means  highest  commercial  quality,  largo  eggs  almost 
from  the  6tart,  flock  averages  Of  over  200  eggs  each. 
Excellent  livability,  growth  and  feathering.  Mapes 
Healthy  Chicks  bred  under  a  long  time  program,  from 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  Breeders.  Old  Hen  Matings. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Crossbreds.  Hatches  year-round.  Reserve  yours  now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


s 


0  It’s  the  Breedin’ 
^  You’re  Needin’ 

Maine-Pullorum  Passed  chicks.  Here  you  get 
all  the  hardy  vigor  you  would  expect  from 
the  Maine  Woods — plus  real  trapnest  proved 
production  ability.  All  leading  breeds  and 
crosses.  Order  early  to  assure  prompt  delivery. 

W.  R.  MURPHY,  Box  10,  West  Minot,  Maine 


Special  Discount  On  Orders  Booked  Early 

Don’t  take  changes  on  another  chick 
shortage.  Have  the  quality  and  number 
of  chicks  you  want.  Write  for  details 
on  our  liberal  discount  on  orders  booked 
this  month  —  delivery  any  time,  your 
preference. 

. FREE  CATALOG 

Information  on  the  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more 
eggs  and  meat  from 
every  bag  of  feed.  Also 
our  low  prices  and  liberal 
discount.  MAIL  CARD  TO¬ 
DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY. 


A 

uses  _  _ 

per  dozen:  a  209-egg 
hen,  5  lbs.  per  dozen. 

The  only  birds  for  this 
year’s  conditions  are 
those  with  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeding,  health, 
and  vigor,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  chicks  are 

in  step  with  the  times.  —  . 

They  reflect  our  15  years  of  steady  breeding  improvement. 
Records  behind  this  year’s  trapnest-pedigree  breeding 
break  all  previous  records.  Every  breeding  bird  in¬ 
dividually  selected,  legbanded,  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.O.P.  BLOODLINES  IN  OUR 
"MASTER-MATED"  MATINGS 

We  spent  $11,739.77  to  get  2613  outstanding  B.O.P. 
breeding  sires  and  120,232  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  to 
improve  this  year’s  chicks.  Tha  breeders  detailed  record 
or  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on  file  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Bead  the  summary  of  the  dams' 
records  below; 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . 200  to  336  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  .,..200  to  305  egg  background 

ROCKS . 206  to  311  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS . 201  to  299  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  305  egg  background 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  §5%™?" 

THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS— Hamp-Rocks  (sex- 
linked  egg  cross),  Roek-Hamps 
(barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 
Leghorns  (white  egg 
, cross). 

Largest 
State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


FARMS  HATCHtSX 


STOT  ggWjgBgnon  BiOOOTHTID  CHICKS 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Y our  war  production  bird  must 
be  worthy  of  its  feed!  Don’t  just 
buy  chicks^  buy  breeding— bal¬ 
anced  breeding  as  found  in  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires.  Get  all 
the  qualities  you  need — outstand¬ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast,  uni- 

HUBBARD  FARMS. 


form  growth,  and  heavy  pro-’ 
duction  of  both  eggs  and  meat.1 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- 
Breds  for  heavy  meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog.^ 

Box  12,  WatpoleTN.  H. 


flSON  CHICKS 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Progeny  tested 
for  years.  Our  own  eggs.  Pullorum 
tested  breeders.  Rigid  culling  retains 
only  top-notch  quality — consistent  high 
producers— large  eggs — best  livability. 
N.J.-U.S.  R.O.P.  trapnest  supervision. 
New  Hampshires  —  Finest  quality  —  for 
broilers,  eggs  or  meat.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  (98%  accuracy).  Free  Folder. 
Mason  Poultry  Farm  Box  506  Milltown,  N.  J. 


200-341  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 

The  kind  you  need.  U.  S.  Approved, 

Pullorum  Tested.  Improved  for  years 
with  R.O.P.  sires  from  famous  trap- 
nest-pedigreb  strains.  Reasonable  farm 
thick  prices  because  our  year  around 
hatching  spreads  costs.  Sexed  Chicks. 

Leading  breeds.  Crossbreds.  Visit  Neu- 
hauser  Hatchery,  Batavia,  New  York. 

Or  write:  _ . 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N  Napoleon.  Ohio 


ME 


AUTHORIZED  REPRODUCER 


for  famous  Parmenter  strain  Rhode  Island  Beds  • 
Sunnyside  chicks  are  from  carefully  selected,  carefully 
mated  parents.  We  also  have  sex-link  or  Barred  cross 
using  highest  quality  Barred  Rocks.  Every  Red  male 
is  a  Parmenter  D.S. R.O.P.  Approved  male.  Reasonable 
prices.  Folder.  F.  D.  Thomas.  R.F.D.-D,  Medway,  Mass. 

•MAPLEH0LM  FAMOUS  CHICKS* 

Book  your  orders  now  for  later  dates.  White  Bock, 
Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Blood  tested  many  years. 

Get  the  Mapleholm  Brand  —  They  Satisfy. 
LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  I.  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Write  for  low  January  and  February  Prices 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed’ 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hamps  ’ 
Rook -Red  Crosses  and  assorted  heavy  breeds 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PAi 

COLONIAL  IS  FIRST 

in  total  number  chicks  sold  because  of  LOW  PRICES. 
HIGH  QUALITY  and  SERVICE.  All  leadi 
hexed  or  straight  jun._  BIG  fqur-color  catal 


COLONIAL 


1LTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


IQ  OFFICIAL  WORLD’S  RECORDS 

■  ^—Performance  is  your  best  guide  to  greater 
success.  Schwegler’s  blood  tested  chicks,  sired 
by  males  from  200-egg  to  324-egg,  2  to  5  year 
old,  pedigreed  breeders,  are  your  best  buy. 

SCHWEGLER’S  LONG-LIFE  PRODUCERS 

Our  birds  made  sensational  all-time  high  rec¬ 
ords  in  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  year  classes 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Vineland  Official  Hen 
Tests.  27  years  intensive  breeding  has  de¬ 
veloped  World-Record  strains  in  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  White  and  Barred  Rocks.  Choice 
of  10  popular  breeds  and  a  special  broiler 
cross.  Reasonable  prices.  Sexed  chicks,  if 
desired.,.  Liberal  guarantee. 

ORDER  NOW  AT  1943  PRICES 

SAVE  by  ordering  your  1944  “Thor-O-Bred” 
chicks  NOW.  Plan  early  and  avoid  disap¬ 
pointment  later.  Write  for  details  and  prices. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
207  Northampton,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  ThicUed.  FROM  BIG  IDGS 


1 Wayside  Farm ■ 


R.  I.  REDS 


business 
bred 

If  i’ears  °J.  iarefnl-  conscientious  breeding  back 
of  every  chick  we  sell.  4000  blood  tested  breed- 
f"?  ?u  °n  own  farm.  Straight  run  chicks, 
sexed  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  available. 

Contest  Record  1943: 

^  *  Farming  dale  (2  pens  entered) 

•  2nd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  5th  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•,  J,s*  i1'9*1  Hew  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Western  New  York  <1  pen  entered) 
(13  bird  pen) 

•  3rd.  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  lst.W  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits 
with 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

B0X  «  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  VOIR  OWN  MEAT  *S£*l£S 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebbardt  Fans.  Muwatfne,  l«w£ 


PRODUCT/ON  REPS 

MORE  PROFITS  FOR  YOU 

our  vigorous  production  bred  stock. 
Mass.  ( U.  8. )  Pullorum  Clean  chicks*  famous  for 

Catalog01****  ****  6Ven  *eathering‘  Order  early. 

JAMES  D.  N.  MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Buy  direct  from  breeder  whose 
program  has  built  the  qualities 
.  that  meet  today's  demand  for 
more  and  still  more  production, 
it;  S-  -Approved.  Pullorum 

Clean  Chicks — bred  for  fast  growth 
and  quick  maturity.  Write  for  Free 
r  Catalog  describing  Moul’s  New 

,  _  Year  Hampshires— also  Crossbreeds. 

r  Program  Witll  Moul’s  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm 
Jast  One  Aim  Box  B,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


INGLESIDE  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

U.S.-N.Y.  approved,  pullorum  passed  (no  reactors). 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production  and  high  livability 
Gome  and  see  us  or  write  for  price  list.  INGLESIDE 
'OULTRY  FARM,  Tel.  940-F-5,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


£ 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
egg^  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORO,  MASS. 


FOR  THE  13th  YEAR— 

State  Award  Goes  to  Warren 

Massachusetts  State  Institutions  has  been  Awarded 
Masiac1mSeU3arRn0.pn  ^  8,1 

A  Clean  Sweep  at  Farmingdale 

1  s: 

27-300- Pointers  in  ’43  Tests 

Mass-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  —  NO  Reactors 

&»»£,  VSS.,~ 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  from  selected  It  I 
emales  mated  to  Barred  Cockerels  from  leading 

on°our  owna7annsVO  Set  °‘YLY  e^3 
SEX  I NG— Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  True  to  Sex. 
Write  tor  Catalog  and  Latest  Price  List 

,  J  •  J  •  WARREN 

R.O.  'p.‘ C  Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 

ypfUMX  Mtttxuncm^ 


Bonded  Against  8.W.D. 


An  Improved  Strain  of 
Genuine  NewHampshires 

Bred  to  Help  You  Succeed 

fTi'tho—  £*lem  £T°W  ffito  full-breasted,  completely 
*  mar^et  birds  that  fetch  top  prices. 
®  Mature  early  and  produce  largo  brown 

eggs  almost  the  year  round.  You’ll  find  YOUR 
golden  opportunity  in  Alger's  Golden  Hamps, 

9,000  Pullorum-Clean  Breeders 

Here  i3  health,  beauty,  vigor.  All  hatching  e*es 
set  are  produced  on  Alger’s  own  farms  by  breeders 
he  has  personally  selected  and  mated.  State  Pul- 

er^'trantmit  ?nd  prOT0d  clean.  Such  breed- 

fT3  to  every  chick  the  ability  to  live, 

to  grow  fast  and  to  produce  profitably.  * 

98%  Livability  Guar.  First  3  Weeks 

Write  Today  For 
Free  Folder 

Learn  all  about  this  big  profit 
strain  and  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

BOX  3  BROCKTON  5.  MASS. 


REDBIRD 


SPECIALTY-BRED  CHICKS 

From  Our  Own  300-Acre  Farm 

ALL  BREEDERS  BLOOD-TESTED 

Dl^t_y0r»tCrotJS«dir,ut  fr.om  0,13  Stoat  breeding 
Plant.  Get  ^  top  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 

„  Liberal  Early  Order  Discounts 
aJtowed.  on  orders  mailed  before  February  1st 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  A  weave 

R HO DCE ^ISLA M n™ D6«r n<aand  Grad9  B  Chicks 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Our  original  strain 

trapnest  ed  and  pedigreed  for  many  years’ 
Official  Test  records  up  to  334  eggs.  y 

Npi^p“eMPSH,RES_0ur  °"'n  straln*  truIy  dual- 

«wr£? £  ^Ssrsst 

Red  bird  Farm  Z- 

World’s  Largest  R.  |.  Red  Breeding  Farm* 


Christie  s  NEWHAMPSHIRES, 
full  of  SPIZZER1NKTUM 


NMded  Now  More  ThartEverls 

tound  r1n  vitality  and  vigor 

round  in  Christie  strains  and 
Splperinktum.  Espe- 
100®/  Cia!  u  ^P.toablo  in  foundation  stock. 

Nu”  *u:,s-  pullorum  clean 

New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Ro«ks 
Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
write  for  Literature  and  1944  Price  List 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60,  KIMGOTOIL  N.  H. 

Order  Tour  Reds  or  Crosses  Early 

Bam  lower  prices— surer  delivery. 
ihmmv  Gur  chicks  offer  maximum  egg  or 
meat  production,  livability,  early  maturity,  non- 
broodiness,  large  body  3nd  egg  size.  All 
Breeders  Tube  tested  for  Pullorum.  Seaed 

- — ■  or  straight  run.  Write  for 

Catalog  and  Folder  Today. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 

R.D.  3,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

O  XX  T  ■  JSst 

/£9VVJ£)LY£RDS  ANO  hatchery 

callicoon,  n.  Y.  PHONE  11 
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Making  Better  Be 


Beacon's  60-acre 
Poultry  Research 
Farm.  Here  chicks 
arc  started  in  winter 
weather  as  well  as  in 
the  milder  months 
and  reared  under 
conditions  normally 
met  with  in  states 
where  Beacon  Feeds 
are  sold. 


Years  of  Research  and 
Experimental  Feeding 

Develop  Methods  &  Formulas  to  Meet 
Wartime  Feed  Restrictions . . . 

ir  You  buy  more  than  stated  percentages  of  protein,  fat,  fibre  and 
carbohydrates  when  you  buy  Beacon  poultry  feeds.  You  buy  more 
than  20  carefully  selected,  tested  and  blended  ingredients  in  Beacon 
Complete  Starting  Ration.  For  you  buy  the  scientific  perfection  of 
years  of  experiment  and  research.  You  buy  the  down-to-earth 
know-how  of  practical  poultry  men  who  have  spent  years  growing 
chicks  under  the  same  conditions  of  climate,  shelter  and  care  that 
your  chicks  must  weather.  And  you  buy  feeds  that  have  been  ad¬ 
justed  to  meet  those  conditions  and  to  promote  optimum  health, 
growth,  flesh  and  laying  capacity  in  the  environment  of  the  average 
poultry  farm. 


★  That  should  mean  a  lot  to  you  right 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  They  have  been 
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now.  For  Beacon  poultry  feeds  have 
adjusted  to  meet  wartime  feed  restric¬ 
tions — not  by  guesswork,  but  by  care¬ 
ful  scientific  analysis  and  actual  feed¬ 
ing  tests  constantly  carried  on  since 
1939.  That’s  why  today’s  Beacon 
Complete  Starting  Ration  is  practi¬ 
cally  equal  in  biological  efficiency  to 
the  pre-war  Beacon  starting  ration, 
even  though  many  feed  ingredients 
are  harder  and  harder  to  get. 

THE 

BEACON 

MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


(OMBS 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


IT’S  WISE 

TO  INVEST  in  chicks  with  a 
breeding:  background  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  pay  you  good 
dividends.  Combs’  Barred 
Bocks  make  persistent  layers 
of  large  eggs,  wonderfully 
meaty  broilers  or  heavy  roast¬ 
ers.  84  years  breeding — 3200 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved  breed¬ 
ers.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  facts  &  prices. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS 
Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


“  VIM  and 
|  Then  Sum** 

CHICKS 

Genuine  New  Hampshires  with 
profit-making  characteristics  produced 
intensive  breeding.  Contest  proven. 

_ 3’5  0  0  Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean 

breeders.  Crossbreds  for  broilers.  Order  Battles  chicks 
today.  Free  folder. 

BATTLES  FARMS 
163  Battles  Street  -  •  Brockton  86,  Mass. 


IEMMENSIARGEIEGIIORNS 


LOOK!  into  Eamesway  before  you  buy 
Baby  Chicks.  Benefits  of  4  years  Eames¬ 
way  Service  behind  our  breeders.  98% 
baby  pullet  guarantee,  100%  blood 
tested  and  14  day  replacement  guaran¬ 
tee,  per  Catalog.  World  record  Hanson, 

Ghostley  and  Barron  breeding  up  to  354  _ 

eggs.  Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Leg- 
boms,  White,  Barred  Bockg  and  K.  I.  Beds.  Free 
offers  and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  Free  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  1 1040.  Holland,  Mich. 

WALCK  CHICKS 

ie  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
od  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
;onably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 

R  •  •  GREENCASTLE,  PA 


•fftnoE 


The  Chicks  Witt  ffis  Rich  I.  Q. 
Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
’years  of  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  all  the  profitable  inherited  qualities. 

PLACE  YOUR  OROER  EARLY 
for  Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Bode,  Sex-Link  Cross  or  All  Barred  Cross. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write 
COBB'S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Bex  400,  Concord,  Mass. 


J^IULSH  FARMf  CHKKJiS 
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All  Breeders  earefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_ Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.— •  Unsex’d  Pul'ts  C’k’ls 

Win  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $10.06  $18.00  $6.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anconas....  11.00  19.00  6.00 

Bar.,  Wh.,  &  Buff  Rocks .  15.00  18.00  15.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks..  15.00  18.00  15.00' 

New  Hamps.  &  Rock-Red  Cross  16.00  20.00  18.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

NEED  YOUR  HELP 

If  you  raise  chicks  you  can  do  It  better  by  sending  for 
Lord’s  Bio-Dynamic  poultry  culture  booklet,  no  obliga¬ 
tion;  America  expects  the  most  from  your  hens  in  1944. 
So  write  today  to  New  England’s  popular  producer 
of  the  choice  in  chicks.  It’s  free  information. 
LORD  POULTRY  FARMS,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  All  Leading  Breeds. 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Pullets  Guar.  90%  accurate. 
AH  breeders  bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Wet  Poultry  Litter 

I  have  trouble  every  Winter;  I  can¬ 
not  keep  the  chicken  house  floors  dry. 
I  have  used  most  every  kind  of  litter. 
I  put  dry  litter  in,  and  in  a  few  days 
it  is  very  wet.  What  do  you  advise? 

New  York.  .  F.  D. 

The  chief  sources  of  wet  litter  are 
poultry  droppings,  respiration  of  the 
birds,  water  spillage  by  birds  or  at¬ 
tendants, #  atmospheric  moisture  in  the 
incoming  air,  and  snow  or  rain  storms 
beating  into  the  pens.  It  is  our  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience  that  when  litter 
once  gets  wet,  it  is  impossible  to  dry 
out  the  pen  unless  heat  is  applied. 
Types  of  litter  that  are  least  absorptive 
are  preferred  to  litter  that  readily  ab¬ 
sorbs  moisture.  You  can  also  help  to 
overcome  this  trouble  to  some  extent 
by  keeping  less  birds  per  pen,  not  over 
60.  This  would  allow  nearly  four  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  bird.  Also  clos¬ 
ing  in  around  the  house  to  prevent  air 
blowing  under  it  will  help  to  keep  the 
floor  warmer  and  drier. 

Control  the  ventilation  if  possible  to 
secure  about  10  degrees  F.  difference 
between  the  inside  and  outdoor  tem¬ 
perature.  This  will  assist  in  removing 
the  moisture.  It  is  also  very  difficult 
to  keep  dry  litter  in  a  narrow  pen  such 
as  16  feet.  If  this  building  could  be 
widened  to  24  feet,  it  would  be  easier  to 
keep  dry. 

Mashed  Eggs 

My  hens  seem  to  be  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  but  suddenly  one  will  set  in  the 
box  as  if  trying  to  lay.  Upon  close 
watching  I  find  that  the  hen  starts  to 
droop  and  sleep  a  great  deal,  and  dis¬ 
charges  a  white  substance.  Therefore, 
I  have  on  several  occasions  killed  the 
hen  and  opened  her  up.  My  discovery 
is  mashed  eggs.  The  soft  egg  shell  is 
already  started  to  form,  but  when  it 
reaches  the  egg  channel  at  a  certain 
point,  it  just  remains  there.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this.  M.  P. 

New  Jersey. 

There  are  a  variety  of  conditions  we 
find  associated  with  egg  formation. 
The  hens  that  droop  and  sleep,  no 
doubt  have  a  broken  egg  in  the  uterus, 
or  a  ruptured  oviduct.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  that  these  birds  are  some¬ 
how  getting  injured.  How  high  are 
your  roosts?  If  they  are  too  high,  the 
birds  may  be  getting  injured  when 
jumping  down  or  landing  on  the  feed¬ 
ers  or  water ers  and  injuring  their  egg 
organs.  If  the  birds  are  otherwise 
physically  all  right,  there  should  only 
be  an  occasional  bird  that  has  such 
reproduction  troubles  as  you  report. 
If  birds  are  kicked  about  by  an  attend¬ 
ant,  it  might  result  in  the  symptoms  you 
list. 


TURKEY  POULTS 


Bronze  or  White  Holland,  March,  April,  May  delivery. 
J.  M.  JOHNSON,  “Upsandowns”,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


Cutting  Combs  Off  Hens 

Would  you  please  advise  me  as  to 
the  practicability  of  cutting  the  combs 
and  wattles  of  my  hens  to  prevent 
freezing?  The  hens  have  very  large 
combs,  in  some  cases  about  one  inch 
long.  The  temperature  here  seldom 
goes  lower  than  5  or  10  degrees  below 
zero.  My  hens  are  now  laying  quite 
heavily — approximately  75%  average, 
and  I  wouldn’t  like  to  do  anything  un¬ 
necessary  that  might  affect  their  laying. 

Connecticut.  H.  W.  B. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  cut  the 
combs  of  your  birds  that  are  laying 
heavily.  It  would  most  certainly  throw 
them  out  of  production.  If  your  birds 
freeze  their  combs  during  the  Winter, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  “dub”  their 
combs  next  year  before  they  start  to 
lay.  Usually,  however,  this  “dubbing” 
is  only  done  on  the  males.  Your  house 
may  be  too  cold,  or  lack  adequate  ven¬ 
tilation.  A  damp,  cold  house  is  one 
in  which  birds  are  most  liable  to  freeze 
their  combs  and  wattles. 

Keeping  Eggs  in  Waterglass 

Please  give  me  your  opinion  as  to 
how  long  fresh  eggs  put  in  \vaterglass 
should  keep  in  good  condition  when 
kept  in  a  cool  place?  F.  P.  g. 

New  York. 

Eggs  for  home  use  stored  in  water- 
glass  are  usually  put  down  in  the 
Spring  when  eggs  are  cheapest,  and 
used  during  the  Fall  and  Winter,  when 
prices  are  higher  and  eggs  are  scarcer. 
In  other  words,  six  months  is  about  the 
usual  period  of  storage.  If  the  eggs 
are  kept  well  covered  with  the  water- 
glass  solution  and  held  in  a  cool  place, 
they  would  be  of  reasonably  good  qual¬ 
ity  for  cooking  purposes  for  8  to  12 
months. 

Breaking  Broody  Hens 

Kindly  let  me  know  how  to  break 
a  chicken  from  being  ducky,  c.  H.  L. 

New  York. 

Broody  hens  can  best  be  broken  up 
by  placing  them  in  a  wire-bottom  coop 
and  fed  for  egg  production.  Continue 
the  same  feed  procedure  that  you  do 
your  layers  and  such  broody  hens 
should  start  laying  again  in  10  to  15 
days.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  better  to 
market  such  birds,  especially  if  they 
go  broody  a  second  time. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  C0-, 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  7.  N.  J. 

All  Wood  Prefabricated  Chicken, 
Brooder,  Tool  and  Hog  Houses 
and  Equipment 

EASY  TO  ASSEMBLE.  BEST  BUY  ON  MARKET. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue.  _______ 

Dain  &  Dill,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  115,  Carmel,  N.  V. 

Genuine  Buckeye  Coal  Brooder  600  Chick,  60  Hr. 

coal,  62-in.  galv.  canopy.  119-A  $27.90.  3,  $82.  6,  $160. 
Cash  with  order.  Freight  pd.  Immediate  shipment.  Sine 
Equipment.  Established  1919,  376RS,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


CAREY'S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


•  27  years  of  Pedigree  Breeding  for 
Dependable,  Profitable  Egg  Produc¬ 
tion  has  made  Carey’s  Leghorns 
Popular  for  net  profit. 

All  Chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  our 
8000  Breeders,  Free  Range  Grown  on  our 
170-Acre  Breeding  Farm.  275  to  329-Egg 
Progeny  Tested  Males  head  all  Matings. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Chick  News  and  Prices 

Edwin  Carey,  Rt.  2-R,  Marion,  0. 


SEXED  PULLETS 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED 
Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 
Rocks  -  Reds  -  Crossbreds 

HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS.  Taylor  Chicks  are  in  heavy 
demand.  We  urge  that  you  check  your 
needs  and  place  order  at  once,  to  assure 
delivery  date  wanted.  Our  liberal  guaran¬ 
tee  protects  you.  Now  hatching. 

Catalog  and  Prices  On  Request 
TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
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VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Chester  Talley  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Sired  White  Leghorns.  ,$12.00  $22.00  $3.50 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  1 1 .00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds...  14.00  18.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  SPECIAL  AAA  ...  19.00  24.00  14.50 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Bed  Cross .  15.00  19.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  ....  12:00 

Ail  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

rtdfiSLArt&sjLrxm* 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


DO  YOU  WANT  LARGER  PROFITS?  Then  send  a 
post  card  today  for  our  big  FREE  illustrated  catalog 
describing  our  Stock  and  Hatchery.  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  and  Culled — carefully  selected  for  heavy  weight 
and  high  producing  flock  averages.  Why  be  satisfied 
with  inferior  chicks — get  quality  stock  at  no  extra  cost, 
bred  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  extra  profits  for 
YOU.  Write.  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

FERRIS  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

Special  early  order  discounts  for  orders  received 
before  Jan.  20th.  Order  your  chicks  now  for  next 
season  and  save  25%.  Thousands  of  chick  buyers 
were  disappointed  last  year  all  over  the  country. 
Protect  yourself  and  order  now — get  your  chick* 
the  date  you  want  them.  You  get  large  type,  high 
egg  record  breeding  in  your  chicks  when  you  order 
from  FERRIS.  Write  for  free  1944  discount  offer 
circular.  George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


BBUmcmmS  CHICKS 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
or  ask  for  circular.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . ...$11.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  Rock-Reds .  12.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires,  Wh.  Rocks,...  12.00  17.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Bex  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HOLLYWOOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

JAN.,  FEB.,  MAR.  AND  APRIL  PRICES 

Postage  Paid  Free  NON-SKXED  PLTS.  CKLS. 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100  100 

Hollywood  or  Hanson . $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS....  11.00  21.00  6.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks . .  14.00  16. 00  14.00 

C.  M.  SH  ELLEN  BERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34  -  -  -  -  .  -  Richfield,  „  Pa. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

The  better  Chicks  that  mean  better  Profits.  All  leading 
breeds  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Straight  Run. 
Pits,  or  Cockerels  from  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Sex¬ 
ing  our  specialty.  Write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Dept.  R,  Thompsontown,  Pa. 

|  •»  «*.  RABBITS  A  "| 


Valuable  Fur 

KINCH1LLAS. 


I  Best  Meat  Moot  Prolific. 
Small  Cost.  Large  Profit. 


1  chuMiMii/  Rabbits 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet, 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM 

R.  0.  5,  SELLERSVIUE,  PENNA. 


C|C/*A»C  Mammoth  Strain,  pedigreed  White  New 
d  Zealand.  America’s  great  meat  rabbit. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS  Caldwell.  N.  J. 

RABBITS  —  Flem.  Giants.  5  weeks.  $1.50  each. 
Money  back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK. 

Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS.  Superior  meat  breed.  Illus¬ 
trated  folder  10c.  FAIRVIEW  BABBITRY,  Gap,  Pa. 

- SILVER  BLACK  FOX  RABBITS.  JRS. - 

$5-$7  each.  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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BABCOCK’S  Healthy  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks 
Barred  Cross,  Red-Rock  Cross 

FIRST  HATCH  JANUARY  6th. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS:  Latest  Contest  re¬ 
ports  at  this  writing  (Nov.  29,  1943)  show 
Babcock’s  Leghorns  leading  the  Leghorn 
class  at  Western  New  York,  Georgia  and 
Storrs.  December  Poultry  Magazines 
listed  Babcock’s  Western  New  York  pen 
as  high  Leghorn  pen  in  all  United  States 
contests  and  Babcock’s  Georgia  pen  as 
seventh  high  Leghorn  pen  in  United 
States.  Western  New  York  pen  laid  375 
eggs  and  369.90  points  for  October  which 
is  93%. 

R.  I.  REDS:  We  are  reproducing  for  you 
Crooks,  Harco  Orchards  and  Parmenter 
Reds.  We  buy  this  breeding  direct.  Your 
Poultry  Magazine  will  show  these  three 
breeders  are  absolute  tops  in  Reds.  In¬ 
cidentally  our  old  hen  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds 
at  Vineland  was  high  old  hen  pen  for 
Reds  in  United  States  for  ’42-’43. 

BARRED  ROCKS:  Babcock’s  Barred 
Rocks  are  75%  to  100%  Dryden  Strain. 
Contest  reports  and  our  own  results  show 
Dryden  has  best  Barred  Rocks  in  United 
States. 

CROSS-BREDS:  Our  Red-Rock  Cross 
pullets  and  straight  run  are  sold  out 
February  to  June,  but  we  can  supply 
you  the  Barred  Cross. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Free  Catalog  Now  Ready 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


Every  chick  from  a  pedigreed  male  with  a  dams’ 
trapnest  record  of  280  or  more  eggs,  and  many 
generations  of  proven  performance. 

Every  cluck  from  a  dam  with  a  record  of  250  or 
more  eggs  laid  in  the  trapnest  plus  many  gen¬ 
erations  of  proven  trapnest  performance. 

Add  to  these  facts  the  large  eggs  and  large  size 
of  Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  and  you’ll  find 
that  for  these  times  Bodine’s  Leghorns  are  ex¬ 
tremely  efficient.  You  can  expect  high  hen-housed 
flock  averages  from  your  Bodine  chicks,  because 
of  the  years  of  progeny  test  breeding  back  of 
every  chick.  Catalog. 

ELI  H.  BODINE 

BOX  5  CHEMUNG.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


KAUDER'S 


w Pedigreed  Wh.  Leghorns 
™  and  New  Hampshires 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  hold  the 
World  Record  for  their  breed  for  all  birds 
entered,  5  pens  or  more,  in  standard  lay¬ 
ing  contests — 265.37  points  pec  bird  (1912). 
Kauder’s  Pedigreed  New  Hampshires  hold 
the  World  Record  for  their  breed  for  in¬ 
dividual  production  in  laying  contests — 
339  eggs,  371  points.  (Western  New  York 
Contest  1943.) 

Free  catalog  gives  long  time  records  for 
production,  egg  size,  livability,  and  old 
lien  laying — proof  that  the  Kauder  strains 
can  earn  more  for  you. 

Irving  Kauder.  Box  100.  New  Paltt.  N.  V. 
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BRAMBLE 

POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  300  Chestei-town^Maryiand 

Maryldhd---U.  S  Approved 
Pullorurn  Controlled 

BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROX 
S.  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

HEW  HAMPSHiRES 

HATCHES -BRBtDLR  to.  29  fears— Write; for  Catalog 

StffO  (HUM  RR0M2C  POIIlIt 

*  WUAl'L  BlOOOlrittO  HOCKl 


"Jtl*1 


CONNECTICUT 
VALLEY  CHICKS 


STARTED  PULLETS 


SUPERB 

BREEDERS 

Officially  Slatm 
i  llood.lrtrtd 
HUP 

SERVE  YOU 


Baby  Chick*,  8  vrk.  old 
Pullet*  or 
i  Mo.  old  nearly  ready 
I**  Pulteta,  bred  from 
7 , 500  auperb  breeders  ox) 
our  own  farm.  Prices  ar« 
down.  Early  Order  Dis¬ 
counts  too.  All  Pullets 
firrown  under  brooders,  not 
crowded  in  batteries.  Sexlng. 
Write  for  Catalog,  Prices 
and  Discounts. 
Connecticut  Valley  Farm  I 
7 16D  Burnside  Ave. 

*«»»  Hartford  8.  Conn. 
Fhon.  8-9088 


CROSS 
St  X-llNK 

CROSS 


Increasing  Fowl  Production 

When  America  entered  the  war,  we 
farmers  were  asked  to  increase  our 
poultry  flocks  for  more  meat  and  more 
eggs.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  study 
poultry  articles  in  farm  and  poultry 
magazines  and  then  change  my  poultry 
raising  methods  to  suit  our  present 
needs.  We  are  interested  in  saving 
feed  now,  as  there  isn’t  as  much  grain 
in  the  country  as  there  was  last  year. 
I’d  rather  use  what  I  have  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good,  and  that  isn’t 
in  the  crop  of  a  “break-down”.  So  it 
is  good  business  to  be  tough  when  cull¬ 
ing  the  hens.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  give 
any  hen  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The 
hen  that  looks  like  a  cull  had  best  be 
treated  as  one  without  delay,  for  by 
next  culling  date  she  probably  will 
have  eaten  more  grain  than  her  eggs 
have  paid  for  and  maybe  she  will  be 
dead  instead  of  a  marketable  fowl.  So 
I  cull  carefully  and  continually. 

Equipment  also  helps  to  save  feed.  I 
cut  strips  of  one-inch  mesh  poultry 
netting  to  fit  inside  my  feed  hoppers. 
I  fill  the  hoppers  half-full,  then  put 
the  strip  down  on  top  of  the  mash.  The 
wire  forces  the  bird  to  peck  straight 
down,  instead  of  bringing  down  the 
beak  with  the  back  motion  that  throws 
feed  out  of  a  well-filled  or  even  a  well- 
made  hopper.  The  feed  thus  saved  will 
feed  several  more  hens,  and  they’ll  stay 
healthier,  too. 

Another  feed-saver  is  to  line  the 
feed  bins  with  tin  to  prevent  losses 
caused  by  rats  and -mice.  To  keep 
from  feeding  rats  at  night,  I  set  my 
feed  hoppers  up  on  a  frame  I’ve  made 
in  the  roof  of  my  hen  house.  I  use 
rat  poison  often  and  set  steel  traps. 
I  have  the  best  luck  catching  them  if 
I  leave  one  feeder  down  on  the  ground 
or  floor  and  remove  the  wire  feed- 
saver  I  use  inside.  Then  I  set  the  steel 
traps  in  the  feeder  under  the  mash.  As 
the  rats  get  in  the  feeder  and  fun  back 
and  forth,  they  soon  get  caught  in  the 
traps.  If  you  dip  a  caught  rat  that 
has  not  been  badly  injured,  in  a  coal 
tar  preparation  and  then  turn  it  loose, 
he  will  help  scare  away  the  rest  of 
these  pests.  The  less  rats  fed,  the  more 
feed  saved  and  more  profit. 

Fuel  oil  is  cheaper  than  feed  and  I 
benefit  by  using  it  to  warm  the  chicken 
water.  Water  is  also  cheaper  than  feed 
and  chickens  must  have  plenty  of  it  to 
lay  eggs,  so  if  you  give  plenty  of  it 
you’ll  be  saving  feed  that  otherwise 
isn’t  doing  as  much  good.  I  use  the 
lamps  in  the  automatic  drinking  foun 
tains  and  keep  the  water  comfortable 
to  drink. 

Since  I  increased  my  poultry  flock, 

I  had  to  have  another  hen  house,  and 
as  a  precaution  from  disease  being  car¬ 
ried  from  one  coop  to  another,  I  keep 
an  old  pair  of  rubber  overshoes  outside 
each  door.  No  person  enters  without 
wearing  them.  Those  who  feed  and 
gather  eggs  remove  one  pair  of  rubber 
overshoes  when  they  leave  one  coop, 
walk  to  the  other  coop  and  put  on  the 
other  pair  before  entering.  This  takes 
a  little  time,  but  keeping  down  disease 
also  saves  time,  expensive  losses  and 
also  feed. 

My  laying  house  walls  and  ceiling  are 
insulated  with  four  inches  of  straw.  I 
eliminated  dropping  boards  and  put  in 
pits  to  reduce  cleaning  labor.  The 
roots  were  lowered  to  about  20  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  the  hens  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  space  beneath  with 
wire  netting.  I  put  a  thick  layer  of 
chaffy  straw  on  the  pit  floors  and  when 
I  am  ready  to  clean,  I  hook  up  the 
roosts.  With  the  straw  to  keep  drop¬ 
pings  from  clinging  to  the  floors,  the 
cleaning  job  is  easy.  There  will  be  no 
bumble  foot  where  pits  and  low  roosts 
are  used,  and  the  house  remains  dry  in 
the  dampest  weather.  A  large  door  on 
a  rolling  track  permits  a  manure 
spreader  to  enter  the  building  for 
easier  cleaning.  In  a  two-story  hen 
house,  manure  can  be  thrown  down  into 
the  spreader  through  holes  in  the  floor. 
Litter  is  changed  each  time  the  pits  are 
cleaned. 

I  use  a  single  ventilator  made  from 
eight-inch  boards  nailed  into  a  plain 
square  box  shaft.  This  is  placed  against 
the  middle  of  the  back  wall  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  just  below  the  roosts  up 
through  the  roof  to  a  height  about 
three  feet  above  its  highest  point.  The 
top  is  protected  from  the  rain.  A  slide 
stop  is  placed  so  that  it  can  be  en¬ 
tirely  shut  off  on  a  very  cold  or  windy 
day. 

The  nests  have  hardware  cloth  bot¬ 
toms  that  slope  slightly  to  the  front. 
Eggs  roll  to  the  outer  end.  The  nests 
extend  some  eight  inches  to  the  front 
with  a  framework  forming  a  landing  for 
the  hens  that  fly  to  the  nest.  This  pre¬ 
vents  soiled  or  broken  eggs  and  also 
necessitates  less  frequent  gathering. 

I  make  Victory  Salads  for  my  hens 
which  help  to  increase  their  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  I  chop  up,  putting  through  my 
food  chopper,  every  waste  leaf  of  cab¬ 
bage,  celery  or  greens  of  any  kind,  and 
all  table  parings  from  potatoes,  apples, 
turnips,  carrots,  parsnips.  These  bits 
of  raw  fruits  and  vegetables  are  mixed 
with  their  dry  feed.  The  hens  eat 
every  speck  of  it  and  scratch  for  more 
Scraps  of  gristle  and  meat  go  the  same 
way.  My  hens  get  all  the  milk  they 
can  drink,  besides  plenty  of  warm 
water.  I  hang  skinned  jack  rabbits 
up  in  the  chicken  house  to  provide  more 
(Continued  on  Page  49) 


There’s  an  analysis  tag  on  each  bag 
of  B-B  feed  you  buy.  It’s  important. 
You  should  read  it  carefully. 

But  what  the  tag  does  not  say  may  he 
every  bit  as  important  to  the  success  of 
your  flocks. 

There’s  nothing  on  the  tag,  for  in* 
stance,  about  our  research,  which 
is  seeking  means  to  protect  you 
against  the  shortage  of  vital  nutri¬ 
tional  values.There’s  nothing  about 
the  men — including  your  B-B  dealer 
— who  are  working  night  and  day 
trying  to  get  enough  feed  to  you. 
We  are  pledged  to  the  belief  that 
our  foremost  responsibility  is  to 
you... to  turn  our  buying,  research 
and  milling  facilities  over  to  giving 


you  the  best  rations  it  is  possible  to 
produce  at  present.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  tag  about  that. 

Victory  is  on  its  way.  We  know  the 
day  is  coming  when  we  shall  be 
asking  you  to  buy  B-B  feeds  exclu¬ 
sively.  We  are  doing  all  we  can, 
today,  to  justify  your  preference. 


VITAMIZED 

CHICK  STARTER  RATION 

This  is  a  year  in  which  the  benefits  of  B-B 
Vitamized  chick  starter  ration  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  adding  livability,  pro¬ 
moting  steady  growth  and  putting  dis¬ 
ease-resisting  stamina  in  every  bird.  Ask 
your  B-B  dealer  about  the  experiences 
of  his  customers  with  this  ration  and  get 
a  copy  of  the  helpful  profit- producing 
folder  "Feeding  Chicks  the  B-B  Way.” 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Vitamized 

POULTRY  FEEDS 
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Get  the  BLACK  LEAF  40! 

Just  spread  Black  Leaf  40  on  roosts  according 
to  directions.  Kills  lice  and  feather  mites. 
Works  while  chickens  perch  at  night. 

ALSO  HILLS  APHIS  AND  SIMILAR  INSECTS 

Used  as  spray  or  dust. 
Black  Leaf  40  is  effective 
against  aphis,  teafhop- 
pers,  leaf  miners,  most 
thrips,  mealy  bugs,  lace 
bugs*  young  sucking 
'  nilar  insects 
fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  plants, 
shrubs  and 
trees. 

Ask 

your  dealer— 

TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS 

&  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated 

Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


WANTED— Bantam  chickens,  especially  Silkies.  Must 
DO  pure  bred  and  healthy.  Howe  Farm,  Pawlet,  Vt. 


KILL  RATS  WITHOUT  POISON 


YOUR 
MONEY 
BACK 
IF  RATS 
DO  NT 
DIE. 


K-RO 
.won’t  I 
Livestock, 
PetsorPoui-1 
fry;  Gets  Rats 
«  Every  Tim*.  _ 
K-R-O  is  made  1 
from  Red  Squill,  a  1 
raticide  recommended 
by  U-S.  Dept  Agr.  (But 
1533).  Ready-Mixed,  for 
homes,  35/  and  $1.00;  Pow¬ 
der,  for  farms,  75/.  All 
Drug  and  Seed  Stores. 
Damage  each  rat  does 
costs  you  $200  a 
year.  K-R-O  Co. 

<>$>'  Springfield,  Ot 


KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 
THAT  IS  GUARANTEED 

Expert  designing  backed  Feeders 


by  long  experience, 
sound  engineering,  and 
the  best  materials  gives 
you  efficiency  at  low 
cost.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for 
descriptive  Polder 


When  It 

Carries 

This  Label  N™e  Fold6r  EJ°Hand" 

ini5l  .  Ask  for  Our  10%  Post  Equipment 
“  War  Discount  Plan. 


Fountains 
Nests  and 
All  Poultry 
House  and 
Egg  Hand  lint 


EQUIPMENT  CO.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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TV  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Makeno  mistake — forquickhealing  aid  there’s 
nothing  like  Bag  Balm;  Spreads  right,  stays 
on  longer,  inhibits  germ  infection,  promotes 
easier  milking.  At  dealers  everywhere; 


10 

OUNCES 

60 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  C0.f  Inc. 
Dept.  9-B,  l  lyndonville,  Vi, 


NEW  WARTIME  PACKAGE 


ATTENTION- 

SHIPPERS  &  TRAPPERS 

N.  V.  City  It  your  best  market  tor  furt.  We  pay 
the  hlRhett  price*.  Large  shipment*  receive  spe¬ 
cial  attent'on.  Highest  Celling  Prloet  paid  alto 
tor  tur*  not  fitted.  Insurance  carried  «n  ship¬ 
ment*  above  $50. 

1944  PRICE  LIST 

No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  1 

No.  2  Size 

Ex.  Large 

Largo 

Medium 

Small 

&  Quality 

N. 

Fancy 

3.00 

MU 

V.-Ohlo 

2.50 

SKRATS 

•Now  England-Poi 
2.00  I  1,50 

M- 

2.50  to 
1.00 

No.  XLge 

2.80 

V 

Fancy 

25.00 

20.00 

20.00 

15.00 

MINK 

Bark 

l(M)0 

Average 

7.50 

4, 

e.oo 

6.00 

12.50  to 

5.00 

T  Fancy 
12.00 

0.00 

RACCOON 

I  Northern 

7.50  I  4.00  1  2.50 

I  Southern] 

5.00  J  3.00  |  2.00 

7.00  to 

1.00 

■r 

5.00 

2.50 

SKUNK 

Blk.  or  Short 

3.00  2.00  f  .00 

Nar.  or  Broad 

1.75  |  1.25  |  .90 

Unprlme 
graded, 
down  one 
grade. 

Blue  oelts 
and  Kits 
at  value. 

I.2S* 

OPOSSUM 

1.00  |  .50  J  .25 

.75  to  .10 

15.00 

REO  FOX 

12.00  |  10.00  |  5.00 

10.00  to 

3.00 

5.00 

GREY  FOX 

3.50  |  2.00  |  1.50 

3.00  to 
.75 

Highest  Prices— Check  Mailed  Same  Day 

JAYCEE  FUR  CO. 

205  WEST  29fh  STREET,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ret.  Oun  &  Bradstreett 

National  City  Bank  of  N.  V. 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Just  off  the  Press 

THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Practical  Farm  Accounts 

On  December  15,  1943,  farmers  are 
obliged  by  law  to  file  a  special  form  of 
income  tax  return  with  their  estimated 
1943  net  income,  and  at  the  same  time 
pay  a  tax  based  on  this  estimate  of  net 
income. 

The  new  edition  of  PRACTICAL  FARM 
ACCOUNTS  is  arranged  so  as  to  aid 
farmers  in  arriving  at  these  necessary 
estimates.  It  is  a  record  book  for  daily 
farm  income  and  expense  over  a  full 
year’s  period.  There  is  no  confusing 
double  entry  bookkeeping;  only  the 
facts  absolutely  essential  to  meet  the  new 
income  tax  requirements. 

PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  -  New  York 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


e  D  P  E?  V  A  new  kind  of  Seed  Catalog  and 
■  ■  »  &  —  •  Farm  Facts  Book.  Contains  Informa¬ 

tion  of  value  to  every  farmer.  Tells  how  to  get  more 
from  your  1944  crops.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc., 

BOX  3IE  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  51, 

Situations  Wanted  | 

POSITION  AS  working  farm  manager  on 
modem  farm.  Experienced.  Can  furnish 
good  references.  Available  March  1st. 
Please  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  AM  open  for  position  as  farm  or  herd 
manager.  Fully  experienced  in  all  lines 
of  farming  and  dairying.  Expect  good  wages 
in  addition  to  house  and  usual  privileges. 
ADVERTISER  6860,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MEN  LOOKING  for  good  jobs  on  dairy  farms 
in  nnecticut.  Single  or  married.  Inauire 

WORKING  FARM  manager  and  herdsman 
available  January.  I  am  not  a  wizard  but 
can  work  a  farm  properly  and  manage  a 
herd  profitably.  Modern  home  and  sensible 
employer  chief  requisite.  Dependable  Pro¬ 
testant  American.  References  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  6878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER  WANTS  work;  first  class 
mechanic;  can  handle  biggest  jobs.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6876,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  en¬ 
ergy  and  executive  ability  to  handle  any 
agricultural  enterprise.  Lifetime  experience 
handling  pure  bred  dairy  cattle,  all  farming 
operations.  49  years  of  age,  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  strictly  sober,  honest,  capable,  effi¬ 
cient,  dependable.  Nothing  but  first  class 
proposition  considered.  ADVERTISER  6873, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  desires  position  on  small 
estate  or  sustenance  farm;  experienced  car- 
pentery,  poultry,  gardening,  stock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6883,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  BORN,  age  50,  5  feet  11,  weight 
185,  wishes  foreman’s  position  on  country 
estate;  best  references;  also  drive.  Salary  $100 
month  with  board,  room.  A  line  will  be 
appreciated.  ADVERTISER  6888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WORKING  FARM  manager  wishes  to  op¬ 
erate  a  modern  dairy  farm  on  share  basis 
or  will  consider  position  as  manager;  life  ex¬ 
perience  with  registered  stock.  Can  furnish 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  6886, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Thoroughly  experienced. 

wishes  position  on  an  estate.  ADVERTISER 
6893,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRYMAN  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  poultry  farm.  Exceptional 
experience  and  successful  record.  Operated 
own  farm  successfully  till  forced  to  sell  be¬ 
cause  of  feed  shortage.  ADVERTISER  6895, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Cook,  housekeeper;  garden,  re¬ 
pairs.  ADVERTISER  6903,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

POSITION  ON  dairy  farm  on  Long  Island 
or  South  Eastern  New  York  wanted  by 
young  Christian  man.  Former  graduate  of 
State  Institute  of  Agriculture;  age  24,  Class 
2C.  Can  use  DeLaval  milking  machine.  No 
drinking  or  smoking.  Available  March  12. 
Write  GEORGE  JACOBS,  7819  87th  Road, 
Woodhaven  21,  N.  Y. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

MACADAM  HIGHWAY,  175  acres,  10  wooded. 

balance  tractor  cultivated,  stock  and  horse 
barns,  silo,  hay  storage,  hennery,  garage, 
sheds,  large  dwelling,  all  improvements, 
$13,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
3-1474. 

60  ACRES,  LARGE  barn,  small  house;  elec¬ 
tric,  brook.  $6,500.  »/2  cash.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  STORE,  hotel,  dance  hall,  bar, 
in  thriving  village.  Last  year  $38,000  gross. 
Price  $30,000.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 

FARMS — All  types.  Some  good  income  dairy 
and  poultry  farms.  List  free.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y, 

STATE  ROAD,  40  acres,  15  wooded,  springs, 
stream,  scenic  view,  600-bird  hennerys, 
4-room  cottage,  electricity.  $3,500.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 70  acres  black  dirt,  3  houses, 
barn;  ready  ■>  to  plant  onions,  celery,  let¬ 
tuce,  $14,000.  Half  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 

CLOSING  WHITEFACE  Ranch.  All  cattle. 

machinery,  and  horses  to  be  sold.  Several 
hundred  fine  grade  Hereford  heifers.  Some 
calves  at  side.  Six  2-year-old  WHR  regis¬ 
tered  bulls,  and  other  registered  bulls.  Reg¬ 
istered  Belgian  horses,  mares  and  stallions. 
$25,000  in  machinery.  5  tractors.  1  DT9  lum¬ 
ber  Deisel  crawler.  Threshing  machine.  Hol¬ 
land  pick-up  baler,  trucks,  hay  machinery, 
binders,  grain  mill,  etc.  You  can  take  your 
pick  now.  Auction  in  Spring  of  what  is 
left.  WHITEFACE  RANCH,  Shoreham,  Vt. 

MAIL  ORDERS  EARLY 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  help  and  other 
wartime  conditions,  Postal  authorities 
find  it  impossible  to  deliver  mail  as 
promptly  as  formerly.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  it  now  requires  twice  the  normal 
time  for  a  letter  to  reach  its  destination. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  advertisers  are  urged  to  mail  their 
orders  and  instructions  in  sufficient  time 
to  reach  this  office  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day  Morning— 9  days  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  issue.  To  be  on  the  safe  side 
allow  an  extra  day  for  delay  in  delivery. 

WANTED — Farm,  large  house;  electricity; 

near  lake.  Some  tools,  stock;  $2,000-$3,000. 
Small  down  payment.  ADVERTISER  6854, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  stocked  and 
equipped  dairy  and  poultry  farm  with  V2 
mile  trout  stream.  9  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg.  88  miles  from  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Ill  acres  almost  perfectly  level 
land.  9-room  house  with  hot  water  heat, 
bath,  electric.  Large  modern  dairy  barn.  5 
poultry  houses.  22  head  of  cattle.  700  laying 
hens.  Nearly  new  tractor  and  all  farming 
equipment.  Farm  is  on  a  state  road,  V2  mile 
from  stores,  post  office,  school,  church. 
Annual  taxes  only  $52.  Price  stocked  and 
equipped  is  $13,500.  Write  for  catalog  of 
Penna.  farms  for  sale.  DALE  H.  LEARN. 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  HOME  wanted  for  rental  or  pur¬ 
chase  by  couple.  Within  35  miles  from 
Newark,  N.  J.  and  poultry  facilities.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6856,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Lovely  country  place;  over  8 
acres,  on  country  road  in  North  Jersey, 
within  the  hour  of  downtown  N.  Y.  Has 
fine  modern  bungalow,  2-car  garage,  large 
2-story  barn,  brooder  house  and  range 
shelter.  Grand  young  orchard,  also  grapes 
and  berries.  About  2  acres  of  woods  for 
fireplace.  Hundreds  of  shrubs.  Price  $14,500. 
ADVERTISER  6858,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STANDING  50,000  ft.  oak,  hemlock,  white- 
wood,  etc.  2,000  cords  firewood,  $1,500. 
O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Tidewater  frontage,  acreage, 
wooded,  dwelling,  electric.  150  miles  New 
York  City  or  Philadelphia.  Neglected  farm 
considered.  ADVERTISER  6865,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — 3-20  acres,  good  soil,  re- 
cently  cultivated,  some  outbuildings;  house 
4-8  rooms  furnished,  unfurnished,  lease; 
option  to  buy.  Please  give  full  particulars, 
picture  if  any.  CATTLE,  3015  Avenue  M, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Bee  farm,  near  Rochester.  Write 
particulars,  B.  C.  JENKINS,  Greenwich, 
N.  Y. 


MODERN  DAIRY  farm  on  highway  near 
Erie,  Pa.,  212  acres,  excellent  buildings; 
income  up  to  $1,000  per  month.  Farm  only 
$11,000.  STEVE  MARSH,  R.  D.  3,  Wattsburg, 
Pa. 


127-ACRE  FARM — Excellent  location,  8-room 
house,  large  dairy  barn,  water  buckets, 
Jamesway  equipment.  Price  $6,000.  Write 
CRAINE’S  AGENCY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


213  ACRES — On  State  highway  near  Green¬ 

wich,  N.  Y.  Medium  size  10-room  house, 
with  hot  air  furnace.  115-ft.  cow  barn,  horse 
barn,  hen  house  and  hog  house,  garage  and 
other  buildings.  Electricity  and  running 
water,  milking  machine  and  cooler.  Best 
grain  and  alfalfa,  tractor  land.  About  30 
acres  of  wood  and  timber.  With  or.  without 
stock  and  tools.  Priced  to  sell.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  P.  O.  BOX  No.  16,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— To  buy  or  rent,  reasonably  priced 
.  farm  with  or  without  improvements.  De¬ 
sire  small  pond  or  creek.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  SAMUEL  GINNIS,  1849  66th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Not  expensive  and  good  equipped 

general  poultry  farm  and  house,  tillable 
la^°’  3,near  New  York.  Pay  possible  cash; 
submit  particulars,  ADVERTISER  6877,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Large  dairy  farm.  Fine  loca- 
tion;  abundant  spring  water,  100  head 
Jersey  stock  will  milk  75;  equipped  full 
line  machinery;  2  poultry  and  2  tenant 
houses.  ADVERTISER  6874,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— By  experienced  American,  to 

rent  on  shares,  modern,  stocked,  equipped 
£h*m.  Give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
6871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  buy  non-productive  farm  wit! 

livable  house,  modern  improvements  no' 
expected;  prefer  view,  brook;  vicinitj 
“  Woodstock  -  Saugerties.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  114  acres,  on  State  road; 
„rgo°d  buildings,  modern  improvements. 
Write  for  particulars.  B.  C.  JENKINS, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


SALE — Comfortable  home,  5  rooms,  bath. 

two  and  half  acres;  electricity,  water  in 
house;  creek  through  property;  good  cellar, 
10  minutes  walk  to  town.  Full  price,  twenty- 
two  hundred;  no  agent.  ADVERTISER  6887. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


m  i*  “  rAxiiM,  —  x  1  uu-uairy ,  ueauu 
—  buildings  and  location;  all  improvemen 
BOX  22,  R.  F.  D„  Elizaville  N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  poultry  and  hog  farm. 

11  acres,  9-room  brick  house;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  beautiful  shade  trees  and  shrubbery. 
Price  $15,000.  Will  consider  1-family  house 
not  over  30  miles  from  New  York  City  in 

Bart  payment.  CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton, 
lelaware. 


WANT  TO  rent  equipped  dairy  farm.  Either 
cash  or  shares,  by  reliable  couple.  Life 
experience.  References  furnished.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6896,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ULSTER  COUNTY — 2-acre  poultry  farm, 
stocked  and  equipped.  900  layers  now  pro¬ 
ducing  500  to  550  eggs  daily.  Laying  house 
160x20,  large  feed  room,  incubator  house 
and  garage.  Seven  brooder  houses.  All 
buildings  have  electricity  and  large  coot) 
has  running  water  and  litter  carrier.  Modern 
8-room  house,  fine  neighborhood  grand 
mountain  view;  on  county  road  about  s/3  mile 
from  State  road,  railroad  station  and  store. 
High  schpol  bus  passes  door.  Grade  school 
2  minutes  away.  4  miles  from  city  of  28,000; 
90  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  Owner  must  retire 
because  of  illness.  $12,500.  ADVERTISER  6897, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


261-ACRE  modern  dairy  farm,  will  keep  80 
head  of  cattle;  2  houses,  7  barns.  EARLE 
A.  HOWARD.  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  and  farmer 
desires  to  lease  or  shares,  equipped  poul¬ 
try,  general  farm;  main  road  preferred;  re¬ 
liable;  particulars.  ADVERTISER  6900,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FREE  PHOTO  FOLDER — Farms,  ranches; 

homes,  country  stores,  hotels.  HENRICK- 
SON  BROS.,  Established  1920,  Cobleskill, 
Schoharie  County,  (Eastern)  N.  Y. 


STORE — Rent  or  sell;  30x40.  Main  street,  off 
school.  F.  V.  STROHSAHL,  Park  Ridge, 
N.  J. 


January  15,  1944 

PLOWING  TIME  in  Florida.  Now  in  north- 
central  Florida  and  planting  potatoes,  crop 
ready  in  May  when  prices  are  tops.  Same 
land  then  ready  for  a  second  crop.  You  get 
2  crops  in  place  of  only  1  in  the  North. 
Cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  can  be  raised  for 
about  half  the  cost  compared  to  some  other 
States  and  on  land  costing  only  $15  per  acre. 
For  sale,  plantation  of  2,347  acres,  4  miles 
frontage  on  main  highway,  some  buildings, 
rich  sub-clay  soil.  Oil  company  offers  25 
cents  per  acre  for  oil  and  mineral  leases  per 
year.  Terms  15%  cash,  balance  over  10 
years.  The  owner  an  old  man  in  the  North 
who  cannot  use  this  property.  A  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  live  stock  man  or  farmer.  L.  E. 
LESLIE,  Madison,  Florida.  (100  miles  west 
of  Jacksonville.) 


WANTED — Small  New  Jersey  farm  with 
house  and  woodlot.  About  $3,000  cash. 
LEO  BOGUT,  160  Myrtle  Avenue,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  • 


BERKSHIRE  FARM  Agency,  East  Chatham. 

N.  Y.,  offers  list  winter  specials  and  free 
annotated  bibliography  farm  life  books. 


FARM  WANTED — Prefer  fruit,  honey,  nut. 

Good  house.  Would  also  consider  interest¬ 
ing  acreage  with  dwelling.  $6,000-$10,000.  No 
brokers.  ADVERTISER  6905,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SMALL  FARM  wanted.  Suitable  for  goats; 

about  75  miles  New  York  City.  No  agents. 
Full  details.  ROSE  HUG,  1598  West  5th  St.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers.  Roast 
them  yourself,  10  pounds  $2;  25  pounds  $4; 
100  pounds  $12.  Prompt  shipments.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


BEST  QUALITY  Indian  River  grapefruit. 

Per  bushel,  express  prepaid.  Standard 
(seeded)  $3.25;  Marsh  (seedless)  $3.75. 
SCHUYLER  JACKSON,  Wabasso,  Fla. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  (not  rationed) 
digests  easier.  Also 'mildly  laxative.  Poifhd 
$1.25;  3  pounds  $3.50,  postpaid.  TWIN  PINE 
GOAT  FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  ORANGES,  grapefruit,  $2.35 
half  bushel  prepaid;  five  bushel  oranges 
or  grapefruit  single  delivery  one  address 
$19.00  prepaid  Eastern  States.  JAMES 
KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey,  5  lbs. 

$1.65;  10  lbs.  $3  prepaid.  H.  J.  AVERY. 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY — Dark  buckwheat  and  Fall 
flower,  carton  6  5-lb.  jars  $6.30,  express  not 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  conditions. 
60-lb.  cans,  other  sizes.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  shaped)  sugar  cakes. 

About  11  to  lb.,  $1.  Prepaid  3rd  zone. 
C.  L.  CHAFFEE,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


BOARD  WANTED  for  2  boys,  7-4  yrs.  within 
100  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
6885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Combine — McCormick -Deering  6- 
foot  with  motor  preferred.  Pick-up  baler — 
Case  preferred.  New  Idea  manure  spreader 
for  tractor — on  rubber  if  possible.  2-row 
potato  digger.  Corn  planter  for  tractor.  12- 
foot  weeder-mulcher  —  McCormick-Deering 
preferred.  Give  complete  description  and 
price  asked.  Write  POST  OFFICE  BOX  838, 
Reading,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Alfalfa.  Mixed  hav.  Straw. 
STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  _ —  John  Deere  or  other  manure 
loader,  in  good  condition.  State  price. 
A.  H.  VOLLBRACHT,  Harrison  Ave.,  Haup- 
pauge,  N.  Y.  , 


WANTED — Gravely  tractor  with  sickle  bar 
mower.  B.  D.  FINCKE,  446  East  Fordham 
Road,  New  York  City.  , 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  14-can  milk  cooler 
for  sale,  slightly  used.  HEISS  &  SONS 
DAIRY,  Dewey  Ave.,  Rochelle  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Bog  harrow,  24  or  26  inch  discs. 

Also  plow  for  Fordson  tractor,  Ferguson 
system.  Write  to  J.  W.  GUNGER,  2295  East 
Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED — Electric  egg  grader,  motor  driven. 

Must  be  good  working  condition  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  Give  details.  ADVERTISER  6862. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


vvrtiM  — c-ase  PICK-UP  Paler.  Give  details 

and  price.  DAVE  ALEXANDER,  Wap- 
pmgers  Falls,  R..  F.  D.  2,  New  York. 

WANTED — Ed  Mott’s  “History  of  the  Erie 

Railroad.”  HOMER  M.  GREEN,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Hay  mower  in  good  condition, 

P/eferably  a,  small  one.  ADVERTISER 
6879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Garden  tractor  with  plow  and 
other  accessories.  Write  full  particulars 
ADVERTISER  6872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker: 


WANTED — Golf  course  tractor,  Preferably 
but  not  necessarily  Roseman  or  Toro,  on 
iron  wheels.  Send  full  details  first  letter 
ADVERTISER  6881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Gasoline  driven  arc  welder  with 

cable.  BECKER’S  GARAGE,  Violet  Ave., 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


*  OR  SALE — ED2  Diesel  Cletrac  crawler  trac¬ 
tor.  Will  pull  4  plows  in  any  soil;  new  1940. 
Motor  and  injection  pump  completely  over¬ 
hauled  with  new  bearings,  pistons,  rings, 
tracks;  new  pins  and  bushings  this  summer. 
Equipped  with  lights,  orchard  fenders,  belt 
pulley  and  power  take-off,  and  electric 
starting.  $2,000  cash.  Reason  for  selling,  have 
purchased  larger  crawler  tractor.  May  be  in¬ 
spected  at  any  time.  Write  ORCHARD  HILL 
FARMS,  Rexford,  N.  Y.  or  phone  Schenec¬ 
tady  2-0882.  Also  for  sale,  Frost  and  Wood 
1-row  corn  binder,  used  1  season.  $250  cash. 


WANTED— Garden  tractor.  KLEIN,  Parks- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


W  aim  1  ED — Apple  and  cherry  wood  in  log 
form  Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 
HARRY  R.  HAINES,  324  E.  Third  St„ 
Moores  town.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Cugley  electric  incubator,  8,000 
egg  capacity.  Excellent  condition.  Price 
$300.  EDWARD  WHITE,  Ceres,  N,  Y. 
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Taking  Care  of  Poultry 

Poultry  has  profited  me  because  I 
have  bred  for  high  production,  culled 
constantly,  disinfected  regularly,  fed 
properly,  and  marketed  quality.  From 
the  beginning,  I  have  kept  records,  en¬ 
abling  me  to  find  and  eliminate  losses. 

The  drinking  troughs  and  fountains 
are  disinfected  daily  and  each  week  I 
brush  the  roosting  poles  with  crude 
carbolic  acid  and  paint  the  inside  of 
the  house  two  times  a  year  with  it.  I 
am  never  troubled  with  lice,  mites,  fleas 
or  ticks. 

I  feed  heavily  and  also  provide  a 
grazing  ground  for  the  late  afternoon. 
My  feeders  and  perches  on  which  hens 
stand  to  eat,  swing  by  heavy  wires  ' 
from  the  ceiling.  This  saves  lumber  I 
needed  for  war  work.  It  also  saves 
labor  when  we  clean  the  laying  house 
as  it  isn’t  necessary  to  move  the  mash 
feeders. 

I  have  just  completed  my  second 
20x20  foot  laying  house  which  I  plan 
to  insulate  as  soon  as  possible.  To  con¬ 
serve  time  and  labor,  I  am  building 
a  large  mash  storage  bin  in  one  side 
of  my  new  laying  house  and  no  doubt 
I’ll  put  one  in  the  older  laying  house. 

I  can  fill  it  outside  the  house,  and  it 
is  so  made  that  it  is  easy  to  clean  out 
all  of  one  batch  of  feed  before  I  put 
the  next  batch  in.  I  am  putting  a  self- 
feeder  at  the  bottom  of  the  bin  so  that 
any  feed  which  remains  when  it  is  time 
to  refill,  can  be  swept  down  into  the 
feeder  throat  where  it  will  be  the  first 
to  be  consumed.  It  will  be  up  far 
enough  from  the  floor  so  the  feeder  at 
the  bottom  will  not  be  kicked  full  of 
litter.  Then  I  can  fill  my  hanging  feed¬ 
ers  right  from  this  bin. 

Since  we  combine  our  small  grain,  we 
had  to  find  other  litter  to  take  the 
place  of  the  straw  in  our  first  20x20 
foot  laying  house,  so  we  tried  grinding 
corn  cobs  ■  which  we  found  remained 
dry  longer  and  took  up  the  moisture 
better.  Last  year,  to  save  cleaning  the 
coop  often  when  help  was  scarce,  we 
just  added  another  layer  of  ground  i 
corncobs.  We  did  this  several  times  1 
until  there  were  at  least  10  inches  of  j 
litter  in  the  laying  house.  It  remained 
dry  and  clean  and  there  were  no  ill-  i 
effects  on  the  hens.  Besides  saving 
labor,  it  was  easier  to  clean  the  coop  ! 
with  the  layers  of  litter  than  when  I  I 
used  one  layer.  mrs.  m.  e.  r. 


From  the  Granite  State 

Grangers  from  all  sections  of  the 
State  gathered  at  Concord  from  De¬ 
cember  14-16  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  their  organization.  The  highlight  ! 
of  the  meeting  this  year  was  the  elec-  I 
tion  of  officers.  Charles  Rollins,  of  j 
Alton,  veteran  worker  in  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry,  was  elected  Master  to  ; 
succeed  William  J.  Neal.  Mr.  Neal,  } 
Master  for  the  past  six  years,  is  now  i 
assistant  administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Changes  in  office-holders 
include:  Charles  Eastman,  Kensington, 
became  overseer;  J.  Thornton,  Roches¬ 
ter,  lecturer;  Frank  Kimball,  Contoo- 
cook,  steward;  Ralph  Peabody,  Shel¬ 
burne,  assistant  steward;  Daniel  R.  j 
Batch  elder,  Wilton,  gatekeeper;  and 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Day  of  Rochester,  was 
chosen  lady  assistant  steward. 

Officers  re-elected  are:  Scott  F.  East¬ 
man,  South  Weare,  Secretary;  Charles 
W.  Varney,  Rochester,  Treasurer;  Rev. 
Austin  H.  Reed,  Goffstown,  Chaplain;  I 
Mrs.  Mildred  Corbett,  Colebrook,  Po-  ] 
mona;  Mrs.  Marion  Hall,  Monroe,  Flora; 
and  Past  Master  Arthur  W.  McDaniel, 
Nottingham,  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 


One  of  the  most  modern  poultry 
houses  in  the  Granite  State  is  the  four- 
story  structure  which  has  just  been 
completed  at  Carlen  Farm,  Dublin. 
Fully  insulated,  running  water  in  each 
pen,  and  employing  many  other  fea¬ 
tures,  the  house  accommodates  more 
than  3,000  birds. 


The  New  Hampshire  Egg  Producers’  1 
Association,  with  headquarters  in  Derry,  | 
has  opened  a  distribution  center  in  | 
Tilton.  Trucks  working  out  of  Tilton  i 
will  collect  eggs  in  the  northern  section  i 
to  be  brought  to  the  Tilton  branch  for  i 
grading  and  shipment  to  city  markets.  I 


Increasing:  Fowl  Production  | 

(Continued  from  Page  47) 
meat  scraps  since  the  shortage  of  pro¬ 
tein  feed. 

Our  oyster  shell  feeders  between  the 
studdings  are  great  labor  savers  and 
conserve  floor  space.  Scraps  of  inch  ; 
mesh  wire,  rolled  and  suspended  by  ! 
bailing  wire,  hold  alfalfa  pulled  loosely 
apart.  This  also  provides  protein,  cal¬ 
cium  and  furnishes  protection  to  the 
hens  from  respiratory  troubles.  Stock 
beets  can  be  hung  up  to  give  the  hens 
exercise  and  help  control  cannibalism 
when  they  are  first  confined.  I  plant  j 
stock  beets  in  one  chicken  yard  alter-  ; 
nating  years.  They  should  be  thinned  j 
so  they  will  grow  to  be  four  inches  or 
more  in  diameter.  I  pile  them  in  a 
heap  in  my  cellar,  and  later  ihey  fur-  | 
nish  succulent  feed  until  Christmas. 

Their  mash  is  balanced  as  well  as  it 
can  be  under  today’s  circumstances. 
Soaked  oats  are  their  early  morning 
feed  and  shelled  whole  yellow  corn 
and  wheat  are  fed  just  before  the  hens 
go  to  roost  at  night.  I  keep  the  feed¬ 
ers  full  of  mash  all  the  time.  a.  j.  g. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 
fan.  PRACTICAL  FARMERS 


Before 
Buying 
Chicks .  •  # 


When  a  poultry* 
man  sits  down  to 
figure  out  how 
many  chicks  he 
should  order  this  year,  he  is  faced 
with  a  real  he-man  problem.  It 
isn’t  just  the  simple  matter  of  esti¬ 
mating  how  many  chicks  his 
brooder  houses  and  equipment 
will  accommodate,  or  how  many 
new  pullets  he  will  want  for  his 
laying  pens  next  Fall. 

This  year,  the  big  question  is: 
How  many  pullets  can  he  raise  on 
the  quantity  of  feed  he  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  turn  over  to  them, 
out  of  his  monthly  allotment? 
Which  calls  for  considerable  fig¬ 
uring,  because  pullets’  appetites 
increase  from  month  to  month, 
while  monthly  allotments  of  feed 
are  not  likely  to  get  any  larger. 


According  to  the 
latest  information 
available,  the  most 
optimistic  outlook 
is  that  total  feed  supplies  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  at  the  same  rate  as 
now.  It  isn’t  likely  that  eastern 
poultrymen  will  be  able  to  buy 
any  more  feed  in  March  or  in 
April  than  they  can  buy  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Every  batch  of  chicks  that 
goes  under  a  brooder  stove  this 
season  will  probably  require  their 
owner  to  cull  a  sufficient  number 
of  mature  birds  out  of  his  laying 
flock  to  keep  his  monthly  feed 
requirement  at  a  constant  leveL 
Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  shrewd  judgment 
whether  a  man  should  plan  to 
raise  his  customary  number  of 
pullets  this  year,  or  whether  he 
should  plan  to  raise  fewer  pullets 
and  keep  over  more  yearling  hens 
for  a  second  year  of  production. 

'PcdttidAed  kf, 


Here  is  approximately  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  his  pullets  will  require: 

100  pullets,  raised  to  laying 
age,  will  require  20  to  25  bags 
of  feed  —  mash -and- grain  com¬ 
bined,  or  all  mash. 

100  cockerels  (from  straight * 
run  chicks)  will  require  10  bags 
to  turn  them  off  as  broilers. 

Or  it  actually  will  require  3 0 
to  35  bags  of  feed  to  put  100 
new  layers  in  the  laying  house. 

By  regular,  constant,  relentless 
culling  of  non-layers  and  “doubt¬ 
ful”  birds  through  the  Winter 
months,  while  still  taking  out  the 
regular  monthly  allotment  of  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  it  may  be  possible  to 
build  up  a  reserve  supply  of  laying 
mash  to  be  fed  during  the  chick¬ 
raising  season.  Normal  laying 
house  mortality  will  add  to  this 
reserve.  Every  pound  of  laying 
mash  that  can  be  saved  through 
culling  will  make  a  pound  of 
starting  or  growing  feed  available 
for  the  pullets.  But  the  amount  of 
feed  so  saved  is  not  likely  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  number  of  pul¬ 
lets  normally  raised. 

After  calculating 
the  number  of  pul¬ 
lets  you  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  in  the 
above  way,  it  then  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  figure  out  how  many  more 
you  want  to  provide  for  by  remov¬ 
ing  layers.  Figuring  that  100  pul¬ 
lets  will  require  30  bags  (3,000 
lbs.)  of  feed,  and  that  a  laying 
hen  eats  8  to  10  lbs.  total  feed  per 
month,  you  are  faced  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  something  like  this: 

To  provide  for  100  additional 
pullets ,  you  must  remove  55  hens 
the  day  the  chicks  are  brooded, 
or  remove 

20  hens  when  the  chicks  are 
brooded . 

20  more  when  they're  l  mo.  old. 
20  more  when  they're  2  mos.  old. 
1 0  more  when  they're  3  mos.  old. 

Or,  remove  enough  hens  soon 
enough  to  save  325  to  350  “hen 
months”  of  feeding,  during  the 
pullets’  growing  period. 

Admittedly,  this  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ing  prospect,  either  to  you  as  a 
poultry  raiser  or  to  US  as  feed 
people.  But  we  believe  it  is  the 
only  safe  way  to  approach  the 
1944  chick  season.  If  the  outlook 
improves,  as  the  season  advances, 
we  will  certainly  be  happy  to 
change  our  tune. 
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PWiflME  SS&  PLAN 

WENE  m  CHICKS 


1 1»  Addition  To  Liberal 
liii  Early  •Order  Discounts 

Will  you  cooperate  with  Uncle  Sam’s 
Poultry  Program?  If  so,  WENE 
CHICKS  have  worked  out  a  plan 
•which  will  make  you  EXTRA  SAV- 

I-  -  INGS  besides  our  liberal  early  order 

Elmer H.Wenel  discounts!  Write  for  information! 

FREE  Replacement  Guarantee 

So  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 
that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-day  Danger  Period. 
Should  any  loss  occur,  FULL  REPLACEMENT  will  be  made 
without  a  penny  charge.  National  Defense  calls  for  MORE 
pullets  laying  MORE  eggs.  Profits  are  HIGHEST  on  heavy 
layers  of  BIG,  top-market  price  eggs,  like  R.O.P.  sired  chicks 
are  bred  to  lay.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.O.P.  Sired 
Chicks,  but  what  a  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION! 

FIRST  CHOICE  WITH  EASTERN 
EGG  AUCTION  &  CO-OP  MEMBERS 

You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  own  the 
same  chickens  that  more  Eastern  Co-Op 
and  Egg  Auction  Members  choose  above 
any  others.  These  egg  farmers  sell  to  the 
Eastern  markets  paying  the  HIGHEST 
EGG  PRICES.  They  make  more  egg 
profit  than  any  other  class  of  chicken 
raiser.  They  demand  more  egg  breeding. 

They  pick  WENE  chicks  above  any 
for  laying  TOP  PRICE  EGGS. 

BIG  SAVINGS  NOW ! 

on  SEX-GUARANTEED  PULLET 
and  MALE  CHICKS,  Day-Old  OB 
Started,  Purebred  or  Crossbred. 


NEW  JERSEY 
APPROVED 


BLOODTESTED. 
HATCHES  YEAR 
AROUND. 
Prom  pt  service* 
Capacity 
.1,800,000  Eggs. 


Guides  beginners  away  from  mistakes; 
gives  experienced  chicken  raisers  the 
benefit  of  my  many  years'  experience 
as  Egg  Laying  Contest  Manager— a 
guide  for  all.  FREE!  Send^ 
penny  postcard  today. 


WENE  CHICK 


Dept.  A~3,  VINELAND, 


EAST’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER 
OF  HEN  BREEDER 
R.O.P.  SIRED 
White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Wene  produces  White 

Leghorn  Chicks  from  _ 

50,000  2-to-5-year-old  HEN  BREED¬ 
ERS  (no  pullets)  —  laying  eggs 
averaging  25  to  30  oz.  per  dozen — 
shells  chalk- White.  25,000  U.  S.  N.  J. 
certified  HEN  BREEDERS.  All 
headed  by  Official  200  to  300  Egg 
R.O.P.  Sires — more  such  birds  than 
any  other  plant  in  New  Jersey. 
Wene  Super  X  White  Leghorns 
100%  R.O.P.  Sired. 

More  Heavy  Breed  Females 
Mated  to  R.O.P.  Sires 

than  any  other  New  Jersey  Plant.  WENE 
SUPER  X,  WHITE  ROCK,  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE,  BARRED  ROCK,  R.  I.  REDS, 
U.S.  N.J.  Certified  Breeders,  mated  100% 
with  R.O.P.  males.  Eggs  set  from  these 
matings  average  25  to  30  ounces  per  dozen. 
Other  heavy  breed  chicks  available  in  White 
Wyandottes,  White  Jersey  Giants. 

East’s  Largest  Producer 
of  Specialty o  Crossbreeds 

WENE  WYAN-ROCK8.  B RAM-ROCKS 
— exclusive  WENE  Developments.  WENE- 
eroas  LEGHORN-MINORCAS  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive.  TOP-GRADE  WHITE  EGO  trade. 
WENE  RED-ROCKS  for  meat  or  eggs. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


IT  PAYS  .... 

to  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
brooder.  And  it  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


New  Marigold  “Mammoth  Mum” 


ARRIS  SUDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

ATTENTION  Victory  Gardeners ! 

You  will  just  have  to  find  some  spot  for  this  new  Marigold  that 
looks  like  a  large  greenhouse  chrysanthemum.  It’s  new.  easily 
grown,  blooms  early  and  costs  only  25c  a  packet. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  flowers  and  vegetables  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  and  accurately  described  in  our  new  catalog. 

Send  for  it  and  order  seed  that  produces  early,  high  yielding 
crops  Of  finest  quality. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co., Inc.,  14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

—1944  CATALOG  mWAmctl/ - 


Why  meat  worry?  Grow  squabs, X  3 [  I  A 
-  ready  to  eat  or  sell  in  25  \l\f  £\  ryr 
A  days.  Royals  sell  at  V  V  JL  lAV 
A  POULTRY  TOPS,  large 

profit.  Write  today  for  FREE  1944  BOOK, 
war  food  starter,  lew  prices,  easy  directions. 
With  important  success  methods  of  money¬ 
making  breeders  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S, 
RICE  FARM.  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 


EGETABLES 

All  5  iOc-Packeta  for  price  of 
one.  to  get  acquainted.  For 
your  Victory  Garden,  post-  . 
paid— rend  dime  today.  1 

L»*f  Lettuce— Grand  Rapids. 

Crisp,  tender  and  delicious. 

Tomato — Marglobe.Large.round, 
smooth,  rich  red .  Solid,  meaty, of  finestflavor. 
■••t— Crosby’s  Egyptian.  Very  early,  top- 
shaped,  dark  red,  fine-grained,  sweet. 
Radish— Scarlet  Globe.  White  flesh, 
crisp  as  ice,  juicy  and  delicious.^ 

Carrot— Chan  tenay.  Smooth, 
orange,  sweet,  tender. 

S*od  Catalos  TREE. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.  4^; 


□  Enclosed  Is  10c.  Send  5  Pkts.  Vegetable  Seed#. 


If  amt.... 
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MUtMMItiUnmrr* 


Address . . . . . . 

Q  Send  Buroee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


FREE 


I  BIG,  NEW  VALUABLE 
■  POULTRY  BOOK! 

“HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY  PROFITS  EVERY 

r.NLVF  THE  YEAR.”  Tells  How  to  Make 
of  Your  Chicks  Live,  why  Embryo  fed  chicks 
are  most  profitable,  etc.,  etc.  Given  FREE  to 
purchasers  of  100  or  more  Supreme  Mating  Steel¬ 
man  chicks.  Write  for  details  and  chick  litera- 
5“re-..  All  popular  varieties  of  chicks.  SEXED, 
Bloodtested.  Many  300  egg  foundation  bloodlines 
Equipment  literature  also  included  FREE. 
Write  today. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  104-1B,  Lonsdale,  Penna. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
E.Uu* l4TS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pul’ts  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $21.50  $4.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  13.00 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Cross....  15.00  19.00  14.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)....  17.00  24.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.50  16.00  10.00 

We  specialize  in.  one  grade  and  one  price  as  all 
breeders  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding 
size  and  egg  production.  Order  direct  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog  giving  full  information  of  breeders 
and  hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
SHIRK'S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  RN,  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  State  Attorney  General  started 
dissolution  proceedings  of  a  so-called 
charitable  organization,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Crippled  and  Disabled,  163  West 
57th  St.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  ground  that  it 
abused  its  franchise.  The  monies 
solicited  and  received  amounted  to 
something  like  $400,000,  but  only  about 
two  per  cent  went  to  the  needy  per¬ 
sons  for  whom  it  was  supposed  to  be 
collected.  The  founders,  Richard  D. 
Boster,  Michael  Bertero  and  Ralph  L. 
Rice,  had  incorporated  in  the  by-laws 
a  provision  that  they  should  receive 
compensation  for  life  if  they  retired 
after  10  years  of  service.  The  court 
characterized  these  men  as  “convicted 
beggars.”  They  had  ordered  more  than 
1,600,000  letterheads  and  circulars  to 
“circularize  the  contributors  or  ‘sucker 
lists’.”  They  used  the  services  of 
crippled  persons  to  collect  the  money 
but  paid  them  paltry  sums  as  so-called 
wages  for  their  services.  The  Welfare 
Commissioner  has  arranged  for  the  care 
of  the  victims.  This  is  a  despicable 
swindle.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  Institute  for  the 
Crippled  and  Disabled,  400  First  Ave., 
N.  Y.,  which  was  founded  by  the  Red 
Cross  and  is  maintained  by  private  sub¬ 
scription. 

Samuel  B.  Sklar  is  called  a  career 
swindler  with  more  than  a  thousand 
cousins.  Sklar  developed  his  scheme 
by  gleaning  information  about  differ¬ 
ent  people  from  newspaper  clippings. 
He  would  then  contact  them  and  repre¬ 
sent  himself  as  a  cousin  or  other  dis¬ 
tant  relative.  After  ingratiating  him¬ 
self  with  the  supposed  relatives,  he 
offered  them  an  opportunity  to  invest 
money  to  cover  the  cost  of  obtaining 
patents  on  various  inventions.  He  also 
visited  patent  attorneys  and  stole  their 
models,  later  applying  for  patents  for 
himself.  The  victims  received  no  re¬ 
turns.  In  all,  he  is  said  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  $200,000  frauduently  and  his 
swindles  total  $500,000.  He  was  con¬ 
victed  on  a  charge  of  larceny  and  given 
a  5  to  10  year  prison  sentence. 

On  August  4,  we  sent  rabbits  weigh¬ 
ing  61  pounds  to  H.  Y.  Grade  Rabbit 
Breeders,  Inc.,  103  Hopper  St.,  Prospect 
Park,  N.  J.  They  quoted  50c  a  pound. 
But  now  the  bill  is  long  overdue  and 
we  cannot  hear  from  them.  We  need 
the  money  and  are  entitled  to  it. 

Hew  York.  l.  r.  h. 

This  company  ignored  our  requests 
for  payment,  but  promised  an  attorney 
to  come  to  his  office  and  make  payment 
but  failed  to  do  so.  The  only  recourse 
now  would  be  a  suit,  which  is  not  war¬ 
ranted  in  view  of  the  small  amount  in¬ 
volved.  We,  therefore,  put  the  record 
on  file  for  the  protection  of  other 
readers. 

I  would  like  my  birth  certificate  or 
my  $8.50  back,  if  you  can  get  it  from 
the  Birth  Certificate  Service.  A  man 
called  Weinstein  is  operating  it  and  I 
heard  the  government  was  after  him 
and  he  had  to  close  his  office  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  I  went  there  twice  but  could 
not  find  him.  Perhaps  others  have  been 
duped  or  swindled  by  this  scheme. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  A.  M. 

We  previously  referred  to  this 
scheme,  which  had  been  operated  in 
New  York  and  then  mail  was  for¬ 
warded  to  St.  Louis,  but  was  returned 
undelivered.  It  may  be  the  same  party 
tried  the  scheme  in  Philadelphia,  but 
so  far  we  have  not  located  him.  The 
post  office  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  him. 

We  purchased  a  tractor  in  1941  and 
it  is  unsatisfactory  and  we  cannot  get 
a  promised  exchange.  Could  you  tell 
me  if  the  company’s  guarantee  is  good? 

New  Jersey.  f.  g. 

We  know  responsible  companies  are 
very  jealous  of  their  reputation  and 
live  up  to  their  guarantees,  but  when 
a  complaint  or  claim  is  not  entered 
promptly,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  get  correction.  However,  in  this 
case  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
made,  though  it  had  been  hanging  fire 
some  time.  When  articles  fail  to  come 
up  to.  the  guarantee,  the  manufacturer 
should  be  notified  at  once  and  any  im¬ 
perfections  reported  within  the  time 
limit  of  the  guarantee. 

Can  you  tell  us  about  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Radio  Co.,  152  West  42nd  St., 
N.  Y.  They  have  claimed  they  are  a 
five  million  dollar  concern  and  want 
us  to  give  them  a  trial  broadcasting 
order.  c.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

This  company  was  registered  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1943  for  the  purpose  of  handling 
sales  and  programs  over  certain  radio 
stations.  The  owner  declined  to  fur¬ 
nish  financial  information,  but  stated 
his  busines  consists  principally  of  buy¬ 
ing  radio  time,  which  is  resold  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in 
similar  activities  but  had  withdrawn 
from  them  and  we  have  been  unable 
to  get  definite  information  about  these 
previous  ventures.  We  find  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  five  million  dollar  concern 
and  while  it  may  be  simply  an  exag¬ 
geration  in  order  to  get  customers,  we 
recommend  caution  before  signing  con¬ 
tracts. 


"Well-hreti? 
I'll  say  so! 


"We  Lively  Kerr  Chicks  are  BRED 
to  grow  and  produce  quickly.  And 
we  help  swell  your  profits!” 

Modern  scientific  methods  on  our 
240-acre  breeding  farm  insure  uni¬ 
form  results  from  Kerr  Chick3. 
120,000  breeders  blood-tested  an¬ 
nually  for  B.W.D.  (pullorum)  by 
slow-tube  agglutination  method. 
100  %  live  delivery  guaranteed.  36 
years  of  fair  dealings. 

If  you  have  tried  Kerr  Chicks, 
you  will  be  back  for  more  this  year. 
If  you  have  not  had  a  Kerr  flock, 
start  one  this  year.  Ad¬ 
vance  order  discount  is 
worth  while.  Act  soon! 

Free  Poultry  Raisers’ 

Guide  may  solve  your 
chick  problems. 

N.  Y.:  East  Syracuse.  Binghamton; 
Kingston.  Middletown*  Schenectady; 
N.  J.:  Paterson,  Woodbury,  Jamesburg; 
PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Belle¬ 
ville;  MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.: 
Danbury.  (Dept.  19.) 

19  RAILROAD  AVE,  FRENCH  TOWN,  N.  I. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


WHITtaOCK 

■  BABY $-i  CJ  AA  PER 

I  CHICKS  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 

■  RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 


■  eggs. 


JOSEPH 


I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
•  RADE  At  ONE  PRICE. 


OEPT.  F 


TOLMAH 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


SPECIALIST  IN  CROSS  BREEDING 

For  Eggs,  Rock-Reds;  for  Meat, 
Corn-Rocks;  for  both,  Wyan-Rocks 

Also  several  other  special  crosses,  and 
carefully  bred  pure  strains  of  popular 
breeds.  Write  for  folder. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

17-GE.  Commerce  St.,  -  -  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
U.  8.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  -  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Barred  Rock  Specialists  since 


Parks 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALT00NA.PA. 


1889.  Lvery  breeding  bird  e 
amined,  approved  and  banded 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  sup< 
vision  and  Contest  performam 

Eggs — Chicks — Breeding  Mai 
Now.  Reserve  1944  orders  eai 
.  .  .  Catalog  Free. 


Bred  to  Produce  More  Eggs  and  Meat.  Help  relieve 
tlie  world’s  food  shortage  by  raising  more  poultry  for 
'44.  White  Leghorns  improved  with  R.O.P.  males. 
White  and  Barred  Bocks,  R,  I.  Rods,  Wyandottes 
and  other  popular  breeds.  Bloodtested  Quality. 
Postcard  Brings  Free  Catalog. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


A’vr  xuuay  3 

Production  Job!  Eggs 
and  Meat  —  Chamberlin 
Barred  Rocks  produce 
both  in  profitable  quan- 
titles.  Vt.-U.  8.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  Breeders.  20  years  Breeding 
assure  satisfaction.  Baby  Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Write  for  booklet  today  1  Chamberlin  Poultry 
Farms,  R.  F.  O.  6,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


BEES 


GOOD  SIDE  LINE... 

I  L.  .  r  PLEASURE,  PROFIT.  Send  $1.00 
for  book  First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping"  plus  Coachin*' 
.service  covering  seasonal  management  of  hives.  Catalog 
free.  American  Bee  Journal.  Box  R.  Hamilton.  Illinois. 


EUROPEAN  FILBERT  NUTS 

Produce  nutritious  Food  for  Table  and 
Kitchen.  Write  for  Free  '  Catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


W  A  NTCn  Combine  —  MeCormick-Deering  6-foot 
wY  All  1  tU  with  motor  preferred.  Pick-up  Baler — 
Case  preferred.  New  Idea  Manure  Spreader  for  tractor 
—on  rubber  if  possible.  2-row  Potato  Digger.  Com 
Planter  for  tractor.  12-foot  weeder-mulcher — McCor- 
mick-Deering  preferred.  Give  complete  description  and 
price  asked.  Write  Post  Office  Box  838,  Reading,  Pa. 


Bows-Arrows  Instruction  Book  50e. 
Catalog  Free.  ARCHERY,  617  So.  State,  Chicago 


\\T  \  MTCn  BALED  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

WAIN  Itu  A.  M.  Tarbell,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

I  Fancuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachnsetts 


Iiiu©  Poultry  ’Wanted 

KBAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


CUID  VAIID  crrc  to  Edward’s  Farms.  We 

•Jalll  IVJUIV  bUUu  hare  a  good  retail  outlet. 
Bonded  Dealer.  Edward’s  Farms,  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  IOF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St„  New  York 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  product*. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $106  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


CLEAN  OLIVE  HOGSHEADS 

make  excellent  tubs  when  sawed  In  two.  Capacity  120 
gallons.  Heads  dropped  inside.  $2.00  each  on  ears  at 
New  York.  Olive  Barrels,  about  40  gallons,  $1.00  each. 
Henry  A.  Throndike,  Box  187,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25*. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

All  types  New  Feathers  Wanted  for  Government  orders. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  & 
DOWN  CO.,  160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts,  new,  used.  Inquire 
today,  specifying  parts  needed,  tractor  make,  model, 
rear.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE ;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-241,  BOONE.  IOWA. 


KILL  ALL  WEEDS  WITH  FIRE!  torches 

bum  parasites,  split  giant  rocks,  sprays,  has  99  uses. 

Sine  Equipment  Est.  1919,  376RA,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Men  and  women  over  18,  as  at¬ 
tendants  at  Belchertown  State  School. 
Several  openings.  Experience  not  necessary. 
$17.20  weekly  with  board,  room  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Apply 
Superintendent,  BELCHERTOWN  STATE 
SCHOOL,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  IN  practical  nursing  in  modern, 
well-equipped  hospital  situated  in  the 
Berkshires.  Eighteen  months  of  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  in  complete  nursing  care  of  medi¬ 
cal,  surgical  and  obstetrical  patients,  in¬ 
cluding  operating  room  and  delivery  room 
experience.  Monthly  allowance  $10  follow¬ 
ing  preliminary  instruction  period  and  $15 
after  the  first  year.  Apply  to  FAIRVIEW 
HOSPITAL,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  residents  of 
New  York  State.  Ages  18-60.  $71.95  per 

month  and  room;  board  and  laundry.  8-hour 
day.  Certificate  of  availability  required  if 
employed  in  essential  industry.  Write  Super¬ 
intendent,  LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  AND  cook  for  gentleman’s 
farm.  Middle-aged  woman  preferred.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  good  home  and  wages. 
Convenient  all  churches.  ADVERTISER  6911, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  manager,  grain  business, 
nominal  education,  honest,  good  references, 
experienced;  live  on  Long  Island.  Steady 
work,  good  pay.  ADVERTISER  6680,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  to  work  on  poultry 
farm;  good  pay;  home,  heat  and  electric 
included.  PIEROTTI  AND  SON  POULTRY 
FARMS,  Milmay,  N.  J.  Phone  331- J-2. 


COUPLE  FOR  gentleman’s  farm.  Wife  to 
cook;  husband  with  knowledge  of  stock 
and  crops.  Excellent  opportunity  for  couple 
wishing  to  locate  permanently  in  pleasant 
surroundings.  ADVERTISER  6912,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  • —  Night  attendant  in  children’s 
cottage.  One  who  can  sew.  ADVERTISER 
6775,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Baker.  ADVERTISER  6820,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  in  motherless  home;  3  girls, 
8,  10  and  13.  Middle-aged  woman  who  has 
been  in  country  preferred.  State  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  GEORGE  WALLACE,  Clinton,  Conn. 


WANTED — For  permanent  employment,  ac¬ 
tive  young  woman,  of  good  character, 
capable  of  managing  the  serving  and  din¬ 
ing  rooms  in  an  institution  serving  about 
two  hundred  persons.  Send  references  with 
application.  Salary,  room,  board,  laundry 
and  simple  medications.  Write  BOX  420, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  help  with  development  of 
gentleman’s  farm.  Knowledge  of  stock  and 
crops  and  ability  to  drive  cars  and  truck 
essential.  Permanent  position  and"  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  for  capable  man  who 
can  produce  results.  Pleasant  room  and  ex¬ 
cellent  board.  Wages  according  to  ability 
and  experience.  ADVERTISER  6913,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Coffee  maker.  Unattached  young 
woman,  of  good  character,  to  make  coffee 
in  2  large  urns  and  assist  in  the  serving 
room  of  a  home  for  aged.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  essential.  Salary,  board, 
room,  laundry  and  simple  medications.  Must 
live  in.  Apply  MASONIC  HOME,  Masonic 
Ave.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BOY  OR  young  man  to  help  in  country 
home.  Near  school.  ADVERTISER  6797, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Poultry  experienced  man  or 
woman,  to  operate  incubators.  Also  couple 
with  poultry  experience,  to  work  on  modern 
poultry  farm  near  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Give  refer¬ 
ences;  good  positions  for  right  people.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  6790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Refined  housekeeper  for  com¬ 
plete  care  of  4-room  apartment  and  one 
occupant.  Laundry  sent  out.  One  day  off 
each  week.  Hours  to  he  arranged.  $70  per 
month  and  room,  board  and  laundry.  Apply 
Superintendent  of  Nurses  N.  J.  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


BEEKEEPER — Young  man  to  assist  in  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  production;  1,000  colonies. 
State  age,  size,  habits,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Season  April  to  November.  Board, 
room  furnished.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn. 


FARMER — Experienced;  steady  position;  ad-  ! 

vancements.  SEKUNNA  HILLS,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  CITIZENS  to  work  on  Institution 
farm.  Forty-eight  hour  week,  with  over¬ 
time  pay  when  necessary.  Pay  weekly. 
Steady  work;  no  milking;  vacations  with 
pay.  $900  with  board,  single  room  and 
laundry.  HEAD  FARMER,  Box  288,  West- 
borough,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  Refined  young  woman. 

treated  as  one  of  family;  not  as  servant: 
no  laundry.  Write  age,  experience,  weight. 
Fine  modern  home,  half  hour  from  N.  Y. 
City.  State  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
6610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  for  large  dairy 
farm.  $100  per  month,  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  PLEASANT  HILL  FARMS,  Chester, 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Reliable  woman  to  assist  pros¬ 
pective  mother.  Modern  farm  home,  small 
family.  $75  monthly.  MRS.  ROBERT  NEAR¬ 
ING,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


SOBER,  RELIABLE  married  farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  in  poultry  farming,  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  dairy,  for  50-acre  farm  in  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.  Will  pay  good  wages  or  profits 
with  wage  amount  guaranteed.  For  inter¬ 
view  in  Warwick  or  New  York  City,  apply 
POMEROY,  506  East  87th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  or  single 
man.  Congenial,  good  health,  no  liquor; 
on  medium-sized  poultry  farm;  by  middle- 
aged  couple;  no  children.  Home  modem;  on 
Central  Jersey  shore.  Permanent;  state 
wages  by  Year.  ALEX  BAIRD,  Port  Republic, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Highest  wages  paid  and 
found.  COOPER  HILL  FARM,  Ashley  Falls, 
Mass. 


WOULD  YOU  like  to  own  your  own  farm? 

Yet  have  none  of  the  financial  responsibili¬ 
ties!  Life-time  position  for  experienced  or- 
chardist;  50%  of  profits  plus  small  salary. 
4,000  bearing  trees.  Tenant  quarters.  Hudson. 
ORCHARD  HILL  FARM,  7001  45th  Avenue, 
Winfield,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  to  work 
on  large  Guernsey  establishment.  Machine 
milking.  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Good 
wages  and  up-to-date  living  conditions. 
ADVERTISER  6852,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer,  married, 
preferably  with  son  able  to  help  on  farm. 
State  age,  salary  expected.  Chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Steady  employment  for  right 
man  now  and  after  the  war.  Farm  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  ADVERTISER  6853  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  men  for  large  orchards. 

Excellent  opportunities  for  right  parties; 
permanent:  if  interested  will  exchange  par¬ 
ticulars.  ONTELAUNEE  ORCHARDS.  INC., 
Leesport,  Pa.  - 


WANTED — Young  fellow  to  help  cut  pulp 
wood.  ADVERTISER  6861,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  on  general  farm. 

using  tractors.  Wife  can  help  in  house. 
MRS.  GEORGE  FREEMAN.  Millington.  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER — For  mature  couple  on 
small  country  place.  $50  monthly.  Pleasant 
room.  BOX  373,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Couple  to  work  for  invalid 
lady  on  small  6-acre  farm  in  Western  Con¬ 
necticut.  Man  to  do  outdoor  work  and 
chauffeuring;  wife  to  cook  and  do  general 
housework.  2  in  family.  Wages  $200  a  month. 
Permanent  position;  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  6863.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  small  suburban 
farm,  near  town;  modem  home;  for  1  man. 
Particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6864. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  for  registered 
Guernsey  dairy  farm  located  in  south¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a  modern  farm 
with  latest  tractor-drawn  equipment,  with 
DeLaval  milking  machines  and  all  modem 
buildings  and  equipment.  We  require  a 
first  class  man  with  knowledge  of  best 
modern  farm  practices,  experienced  in 
supervising  help  and  operating  and  repair¬ 
ing  farm  machinery,  and  who  thoroughly 
understands  how  to  develop  a  good  herd. 
Should  be  familiar  with  A.  R.  testing.  Ex¬ 
cellent  single  house  with  all  conveniences. 
This  offers  an  outstanding  opportunity  for 
the  right  man.  Give  complete  details  in-  1 
eluding  experience,  references  and  salary 
desired.  ADVERTISER  6866,  care  Rural  New-  j 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  farmer  who  understands 
rotation  of  crops,  repair  of  machinery,  and 
can  assume  responsibility;  no  dairy  involved. 
Farm  about  50  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Good  pay  and  steady  work  for  right  party. 
Forward  full  information  and  references  to 
DR.  R.  N.  SABOURIN,  Keith-Albee  Bldg., 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  Flushing  3-2751. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  with  diversified 
background  for  responsible  job  on  poultry 
crop  and  hog  farm  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  20  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C. 
Modern  house,  fuel,  light  provided.  Good 
wages.  Real  future  for  intelligent,  responsible 
man.  ADVERTISER  6859,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Men  to  prune  peach  trees  latter 
part  of  February  and  first  part  of  March. 
ADVERTISER  6868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Generally  useful.  Small  home-like 
country  inn.  Write  HARBOR  HILL.  Cold 
Spring,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — General  farm  hand.  Must  be  a 
hand  milker  and  willing  to  do  outside 
work.  $100  per  month  and  living.  Telephone 
5-1425.  CHERRY  LAWN  SCHOOL,  Darien, 
Conn. 


HELP  WANTED — Dependable,  experienced 
couple  with  their  own  car,  for  family 
of  2  on  small  farm,  Delaware  County,  Pa. 
Beginning  March  15.  Vegetable  garden,  small 
orchard  and  lawn,  chickens  and  1  cow,  but 
no  dairy  herd.  State  qualifications.  L.  S. 
OLIVER,  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COOK-HOUSEWORKER  —  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  mother  and  high  school  age 
daughter.  If  you  are  a  good  cook  and  house- 
worker,  bringing  up  a  daughter  of  high 
school  age,  we  can  offer  you  both  a  pleas¬ 
ant,  comfortable,  permanent  home  with  a 
good  family  (2  adults  and  2  children),  two 
blocks  from  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  high  school. 
You  will  get  $25  weekly  and  meals  and  a 
room  for  both  of  you.  Your  daughter  is  to 
help  you  and  help  with  the  children  part 
of  the  day.  In  writing  for  interview,  please 
give  references  and  send  photo  if  possible. 
We  will  pay  your  fare  to  Stamford  and 
back.  Reply  to:  W.  D.  BENJES,  Boxwood 
Drive,  Stamford,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPING  COUPLE — Owner  desires 
couple  with  ability  to  assume  full  charge 
of  household.  Woman,  housekeeper-cook. 
Man.  gardener  with  ability  to  make  minor 
repairs  and  to  occasionally  assist  in  house¬ 
hold.  Home  located  on.  model  dairy  farm  on 
Gardiner  Bay,  East  End,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Un¬ 
usual  position  for  qualified  couple.  Family 
occupation  of  home  approximates  8  months. 
Balance  of  year  practically  your  own  time. 
Write  J.  D.  LOBER,  147-14  Archer  Ave., 
Jamaica,  L.  I.,  stating  qualifications  and 
salary  expected. 


MAN — To  take  care  of  small  dog  kennel  in 
country,  permanent,  experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Furnish  full  details  first  letter.  649 
UNION  AVENUE,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  worker  for  general  farm 
work.  Steady  position.  Good  salary  and 
maintenance.  LEWIS  BROWN,  Setauket,  L.  I. 


MARRIED  MAN — Dairy  farm,  small  family. 

$100  month.  2  qts.  milk,  wood,  house,  elec¬ 
tric,  garden.  A.  HEISSER,  Red  Hook. 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Caretaker.  Middle-aged  couple  or 
woman  and  child,  or  single  woman.  In 
exchange  for  some  duties  on  place  will 
give  separate  apartment  of  3  rooms  and 
bath,  light,  heat,  telephone  and  $500  a  year. 
In  either  case,  man  or  woman  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  elsewhere.  References  required.  Write 
MISS  E.  DIEHL,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


TOPNOTCH,  all-around  farmer  who  knows 

how  to  handle  and  care  for  cows,  pigs, 
horses  and  machinery.  Must  be  energetic, 
trustworthy,  clean  personally  and  about  his 
work.  Good  house  with  modern  conveniences 
for  married  man.  Good  home  for  single  man. 
Above-average  salary.  Lifetime  opportunity 
for  someone  who  wants  chance  to  better 
himself  and  deserves  it.  Drifters,  drunks  and 
stallers  don’t  bother  answering.  Send  snap¬ 
shot  with  full  details.  CHESTER  B.  HAR¬ 
RINGTON,  manager,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman.  One  inter¬ 
ested  in  livestock;  have  purebred  Jerseys 
DeLaval  milker  used.  Twice  a  day  milking 
Good  working  conditions;  every  other  Sun¬ 
day  off.  To  an  ambitious  man  will  pay  tc 
start  $75,  board,  private  room  with  bath 
READBOURNE  FARM,  Centerville,  Md. 


WANTED — Superintendent,  small  apartment 
house.  Must  understand  keeping  fire.  $75 
per  month  with  5-room  apartment,  gas  and 
electricity  and  electric  refrigeration.  Apply 
by  letter  to  V.  S.,  217  Brooklyn  Avenue, 
Bihoklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  girl,  inexperienced  but 
interested  in  children  ages  4-8.  who  would 
like  to  assist  in  well-established  country 
boarding  school  for  children  of  these  ages 
80  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Salary  $40  to  start 
plus  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  6880 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  man,  sober  and  reliabli 
as  milker  and  barn  worker;  good  wage: 
living  quarters  and  working  condition 
ADVERTISER  6875,  care  Rural  New-Yorke: 


TWO  BOYS  with  working  papers,  learn 
farming.  Excellent  home;  small  wages. 
Also  school  girl  for  housework.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6870,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUSKY  SINGLE  man  as  lumberjack  and 
caretaker.  ADVERTISER  6869.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  COW  man  for  small  dairy  farm. 
HENKLE  JERSEY  FARM.  Mystic,  Conn. 


WOMAN  FARMERETTE  on  truck  farm  and 
house;  age  45-55,  for  single  German- 
American  farmer;  tractor  farming.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6884.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W  ANTED — Young  or  middle-aged  married 
man.  Experienced  herdsman  and  general 
farmer;  South  Jersey.  No  liquor:  good  ref¬ 
erence.  ADVERTISER  6882,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  manager,  used  to  pitching 
in  himself,  for  outstanding  dairy  farm. 
Owner  unable  to  run  farm  himself.  Right 
man  with  necessary  breeding,  farming,  and 
management  experience  will  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  life-time  position.  Farm  has  300 
acres  excellent  level  land,  herd  of  100  reg¬ 
istered  cattle,  an  extra  good  milk  market, 
and  fine  prospective  breeding  business; 
modern  barn  and  buildings,  nice  living  quar¬ 
ters.  It  is  located  near  big  New  England 
city,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
churches  and  good  schools.  Please  give  full 
handwritten  details  of  nast  records  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6867.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — White  woman,  cooking,  baking, 
canning,  complete  downstairs  work.  Man, 
handyman,  chickens,  2  horses,  vegetable 
garden,  lawn,  shrubbery,  some  driving,  etc. 
Excellent  wages;  country.  LIGHTFOOT, 
Franklin  Park,  N.  J.  Phone  New  Brunswick 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED— Capable  woma 
to  operate  home  as  if  it  were  her  owi 
We  want  lady  who  is  able  to  do  the  nece: 
sary  housework  and  prepare  the  meals  fc 
2  adults  and  boy  12.  Own  room  and  batl 
Salary  open.  Located  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Repl 
ADVERTISER  6895,  care  Rural  New-Yorke 


COOK  AND  downstairs  work.  Steady  posi¬ 
tion  country  house  l’A  hours  New  York 
City.  Family  of  6,  including  children.  No 
objection  to  mother  with  child  school  age. 
$90  monthly,  more  depending  references,  ex¬ 
perience.  MRS.  E.  K.  MERRILL,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman  housekeeper-cook, 
family  of  4,  at  Corona,  L.  I.  Simple  cook¬ 
ing;  no  washing.  Free  evenings,  Saturday 
afternoons  and  Sundays.  $90  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  6890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  experienced,  single  man 
on  dairy  farm.  Wages  $100  to  $125  month 
and  board.  CUMMINGS  FARMS,  Lebanon. 
Conn. 


MAID — General  housework,-  plain  cooking; 

no  laundry.  Near  church  and  on  bus  lines. 
Small  adult  family.  Modern  house  and  equip¬ 
ment.  O’BRIEN,  Bedford,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 


STEADY  POSITION  on  Long  Island  for  a 
sober,  reliable,  small  working  family  who 
can  take  full  charge  of  60  milch  cows.  Surge 
machines  used.  $200  per  month,  4-room  bun¬ 
galow,  electricity  and  milk  supplied.  Chance 
for  advancement.  Willing  to  sign  contract 
with  proper  party.  ADASSE’S  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — One  who  loves  children 
and  animals,  country  life  and  appreciative 
people;  one  free  to  become  second  mother 
to  family  of  six.  Salary  moderate;  modern 
improvements;  no  objection  to  child.  Write, 
call  CASSON,  Lincolndale,  N.  Y, 


WOMAN  COMPANION  for  school  child;  no 
housework;  living  in  a  New  York  City 
apartment  hotel;  sleep  in.  State  age  and 
qualifications.  Salary  $75.  ADVERTISER  6891, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MEN — Married,  single;  dairy  farms;  good 
wages.  Apply  FARM  LABOR  OFFICE.  130 
Washington  St.,  Hartford  6,  Conn. 


LIBERAL  PROPOSITION  to  dependable 
man  or  man  and  wife,  to  live  on,  and  care 
for  my  70-acre  wild  mountain  property,  20 
acres  level,  in  Huntingdon  County,  Pa.,  the 
year  round.  Owner  there  occasionally.  De¬ 
sirable  living  accommodations  and  surround¬ 
ings.  Good  water.  No  electric.  Private  road 
from  highway.  Opportunity  for  man  of 
forestry,  stock  or  poultry  experience,  with 
ambition  and  initiative  to  realize  success 
by  specializing  in  some  particular  product. 
State  age,  nationality,  experience,  avail¬ 
ability.  Gilt  edge  references  required.  No 
pikers.  GEORGE  W.  LENTZ,  5205  North 
Cleveland  Avenue,  Canton,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Single  dairy  farmer.  Registered 
Holsteins.  New  York  State.  $125  per  month, 
room  and  board.  State  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6899,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL — White,  housework.  Excellent  room 
and  board.  $100  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
6901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER — Experienced  hand  milking. 

take  charge  small  farm  near  city.  Good 
wages;  excellent  house:  all  improvements. 
Usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER  6902,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  wanted  for  fine 
purebred  herd.  Modern  living  quarters. 
Permanent,  excellent  opportunity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  CHRISTIAN  woman,  under  50. 

and  child.  Housekeeper  in  motherless 
home;  boy  aged  10.  Someone  who  will  ap¬ 
preciate  good  modern  country  home;  all 
conveniences.  M.  C.  WHITNEY,  Susquehanna, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  1  person.  Hus¬ 
band  to  work  on  farm.  House  located  in 
country.  AUSTIN  C.  STARKEY,  Starkey 
Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa.  Phone  Morrisville 
7173-74. 


WANTED — Herdsman.  We  are  looking  for 
an  experienced,  capable,  serious  minded 
man  to  help  maintain  and  further  develop 
an  outstanding  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys. 
Modern  farm  and  living  quarters.  Write  full 
particulars  to  farm  manager.  MIDDLE- 
BROOK  FARM,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J. 


•MILKERS — For  registered  Guernsey  herd. 

Over  400  cows  milked  daily.  Married  or 
single.  Wages  $156  per  month.  Apply  IDEAL 
GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Route  S-31,  Augusta. 
Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman;  must  be 
capable,  sober,  married  man  under  40 
years  old.  Job  is  to  share  work  with  one 
other  man  in  taking  complete  charge  of 
54  cows,  using  DeLaval  machine.  Modern 
barn.  Must  be  able  to  assume  responsibility. 
Salary  $175  monthly  and  house.  Long  Island. 
State  age,  nationality,  experience  in  reply. 
ADVERTISER  6904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  do  milking  and 
general  farm  work.  DeLaval  machine.  No 
liquor.  References.  ALVAN  G.  LIPPINCOTT, 
Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

- **•"■ 11  . .  — -  - 

WANTED — Single  man  for  poultry  farm. 

Sober,  handy  with  tools.  Good  wages  and 
conditions.  SCHINDLER,  Box  249  Brookroad. 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


POSITION  •  OPEN — Presenting  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  qualified  couple  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  operation  of  general  farm  and  the 
development  of  registered  beef  cattle.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6898,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER — Skilled  breeder  and 
dairyman;  excellent  background;  success¬ 
ful  accomplishments;  diversified  farming,  all 
branches;  methods  consistently  profitable. 
ADVERTISER  6855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  manager  available  on  or 
before  March  1st.  College  graduate,  50 
years,  married.  Life  experience  in  man¬ 
agement  of  cattle,  rotation  of  crops  and  pas¬ 
tures,  farm  machinery  and  men.  Only 
modern  proposition  considered.  Healthy,  re¬ 
liable,  references  furnished.  State  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  6850,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GOOD  CARE  of  invalid  or  convalescent.  Ex¬ 
perienced  woman  in  40’s.  Western  N  Y 
Only  reliable  letters  answered.  ADVERTISER 
6851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — 44,  refined,  American,  seeks 
permanent,  modern  home  with  gentlemen, 
where  efforts  are  appreciated.  Must  exchange 
references;  full  particulars  first  letter  please. 
ADVERTISER  6894.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pagejl8 . 
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Forecast  for  1944- 

TRACTOR  TROUBLES  WILL  DECREASE 


NOTHING  mystic  about  that  forecast!  It’s 
based  on  plain  horse  sense,  plus  black- 
and-white  figures. 

It's  this  way.  Tractors  took  a  beating  in 
1942.  When  farmers  started  1943,  they  knew 
their  tractors  were  in  for  a  worse  beating — 
and  less  able  to  take  it  because  they  were 
older.  Many  of  them  took  precautions  against 
wear  and  breakdowns... 

...and  so  almost  five  times  as  much 
Veedol  ISO -Hour  Tractor  Oil  was  bought 
in  1943  as  in  1942 ! 

Now  1944  is  coming  up.  Few  farmers  will 
want  to'  take  chances.  So  more  and  more  of 
them  will  be  protecting  those  precious  trac¬ 
tors  with  Veedol  Tractor  Oil.  And  so— 


plenty  of  tractor  troubles  will  be  prevented 
from  happening  this  year! 

It  stands  to  reason.  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  is 
made  from  100%  Pennsylvania  crude- 
toughest  and  most  wear-resistant  on  earth. 
So  tough  that  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  actually 
gives  150  solid  hours  of  protection  to  hard¬ 
working  tractors  between  changes— against 
the  usual  60  hours  for  ordinary  oils! 

Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  saves  fuel 


by  reducing  power  blow-by.  saves  TIME  by 
avoiding  breakdown  delays,  saves  repairs 
through  greater  heat -and -wear  resistance. 
saves  oil  —  good  for  150  hours  between 
changes  in  gasoline-driven  tractors;  cuts  oil 
consumption  in  all  tractors  regardless  of 
fuel  used,  saves  tractors  —  assures  long, 
economical  service.  - 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa 


« 00%  PENNSYLVANIA  .  .  .  "A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK" 

150-HOUR  VEEDOL 

Oil  IS  AMMUNITION. ..USE  IT  WISELY  *  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 
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Abolish  All  Food  Subsidies 

In  September  1942,  President 
Roosevelt,  pledging  himself  to  an 
anti-inflation  program,  asked  for 
authority,  by  way  of  legislation, 
to  set  up  a  system  of  price  con¬ 
trols.  On  his  personal  assurance 
that  if  he  were  allowed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  handling  the  labor 'prob¬ 
lem  himself,  he  would  stabilize 
labor’s  wages,  Congress  voted 
him  the  blanket  powers  he  re¬ 
quested. 

The  fears,  entertained  by  many 
at  the  time  that  this  was  not  a 
fair  bargain  and  that  it  would 
not  be  lived  up  to,  have  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  fully  justified.  The 
OPA  was  set  up  and  rigid  price 
controls  and  rationing  imposed 
on  practically  every  necessary 
article  of  food  and  merchandise. 
The  results  have  hardly  been 
worth  the  effort ;  certainly  they 
have  no+  been  worth  the  expense. 
Production  has  been  stifled,  com¬ 
petition  has  withered  away  and 
the  red  tape  has  increased.  Yet 
prices  have  increased,  with  con¬ 
sumers  willingly  and  eagerly  pa¬ 
tronizing  black  markets  because 
of  short  supplies  in  the 
mate  channels  of  trade. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  has  broken  faith  on  his  orig¬ 
inal  promise.  All  the  machinery 
he  went  through  the  motions  of 
setting  up  to  stabilize  wages,  has 
collapsed  completely  in  the  face 
of  widespread  strikes  in  war 
plants.  This  unrest,  in  spite  of 


legiti- 


labor’s  “no-strike” 
the  inability  of 
agencies  to 
been  due  to 
pering  and 
with  labor 


pledge,  and 
government 


cope  with  it, 
the  President’s 
temporizing- 
leaders  and 


have 

tarn- 


down  the  cost  of  living,  which  he 
himself  is  continually  boosting 
with  his  policy  of  no  limit  on 
wages.  Last  month,  the  House, 
by  a  better  than  2  to  1  vote, 
approved  a  bill  to  abolish  all  food 
subsidies  after  December  31.  The 
Senate  voted  to  postpone  settle¬ 
ment  for  GO  days.  Meanwhile,  the 
Yew  Deal  propaganda  agencies 
have  let  loose  all  barrels  in  de¬ 
fense  of  subsidies.  What  the  re¬ 
sult  will  be,  is  not  yet  known,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Bowles,  OPA  admin¬ 
istrator,  has  been  pinned  down  to 
admit  that,  even  on  his  figures, 
food  subsidies  of  $1,100,000,000 
would  produce  consumer  savings 
of  no  more  than  $1,400,000,000, 
and  that  his  subsidy  estimate  did 
not  include  any  costs  of  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Figures  and  statistics  prove 
nothing  in  this  argument,  one 
way  or  the  other.  At  best,  they 
are  only  the  result  of  guess¬ 
work,  and  pretty  questionable 
guesswork  at  that.  What  is  true 
beyond  doubt,  is  that  no  nation 
has  ever  been  known  to  collapse 
from  inflation  when  it  has  al¬ 
lowed  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  to  operate  freely  without 
economic  restraints  or  political 
interference.  But  there  has  been 
many  an  empire  that  has  fallen 
beyond  revival  when  its  national 
economy  has  been  restricted  and 
tampered  with  by  subsidies. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  United 
States  Senate  will  follow  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  honest  conscience  and 
sound  government,  and  abolish 
all  food  subsidies  permanently — 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Rural  Dealer  Looks  Ahead 

By  Harry  Hardwick 


Most  people  who  want  a  peak 
at  the  future  of  the  world  eventu¬ 
ally  open  a  book  containing  the 
predictions  of  Nostradamus.  His 
predictions  are  fascinating,  but 
so  vague  that  they  can  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  the  complete  satis¬ 
faction  of  any  reader. 

To  read  his  own  future,  the 
rural  dealer  need  turn  only  to 
current  statistics.  They  give 
convincing  evidence  of  a  good 
business  future. 

The  rural  dealer’s  "welfare  is 
tied  up  with  the  prosperity  of 
nearly  half  the  nation.  Over 
55,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  live  either  on  farms  or  in 
towns  with  a  population  of  2,500 
or  less.  Of  this  number,  about 
27,000,000  people  live  in  towns  of 
2,500  or  less.  The  fortunes  of 
these  people,  and  of  the  rural 
dealer  as  well,  rise  or  fall  in 
direct  relation  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  American  farmer. 

The  year  of  1943  has  brought 
to  the  American  farmer  the 
greatest  agricultural  income  in 
all  history.  Figures  point  not 
only  to  the  maintaining,  but  to 
the  increasing  of  this  level  of  in¬ 
come  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  United  Nations  Food  Con¬ 
ference  is  forming  plans  which 
will  automatically  put  American 
agriculture  on  a  world-wide  basis. 


fore  exported.  This  huge  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  use  of  farm  products 
does  not  seem  to  be  temporary. 

Immediately  after  the  war  the 
American  farmer  will  help  to 
supply  the  accumulation  of  re¬ 
lief  needs  among  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  devastated  countries ; 
and  indirectly  the  farmer  will 
be  supplying  the  increased  de¬ 
mands  of  canneries  and  food 
processors.  These  companies  will 
undoubtedly  find  new  markets 
for  processed  foods  in  countries 
which  for  the  first  time  are  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  this  type 
of  American  goods. 

According  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  swollen  gold  and 
dollar  balances  are  being  stored 
up  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
many  South  American  Republics. 
These  balances  will  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  American  goods  of 
which  the  most  immediate  need 
will  be  for  foodstuffs. 

New  developments  in  the  pro¬ 
preserving  and  packag- 
of  foodstuffs  will  enable  ex¬ 
porters  to  sell  abroad  much 
greater  quantities  of  agricultural 
products  than  they  have  sold  in 
the  past. 

Technical  improvements  in  the 
processing  of  food  will  minimize 
such  factors  as  perishability, 
while  the  great  need  for  food¬ 
stuffs  will  minimize  the  severe 


cessing, 
in  g 


Under  Lend-Lease  arrangements, 

American  farmers  are  exporting  import  restrictions  to  which  farm 
milk,  cheese,  eggs,  and  other  pro-  products  have  always  been  sub- 


tein  foods  which  were  never  be-  ject  by 


racketeers,  and  his 
of  political 


courage 


lack 
in 


clamping  a  lid  on 
Even  in 
thinking 


wages, 
war,  he  is  still 
in  terms  of 
votes.  As  a  result,  there 
were  over  3,700  strikes 
during  1943,  that  cost 
14,000,000  man-days  of 
idleness.  In  November 
alone,  there  were  300 
strikes  involving  a  loss 
of  2,825,000  work  days. 
The  two  latest  strikes,  in 
the  coal  mines  and  on 
the  railroads,  have  both 
resulted  in  wage  in¬ 
creases. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  still 
wants  to  have  his  cake 
and  eat  it.  He  insists 
on  getting  an  appropria¬ 
tion  from  Congress  to 
finance  a  total  food  sub¬ 
sidy  program,  to  keep 


An  efficient  farm  food  production  unit  is  represented  by  this  average  type  White  Leghorn  hen 
weighed  4%  pounds  on  starting  her  pullet  year  of  egg  production.  She  is  shown  with  310  ' 

number  laid  in  two  years.  They  were  worth  $12.00.  She  ate  142  pounds  of  feed  during 
years ,  the  cost  of  which  was  about  $4.50.  She  is  the  good,  useful  kind. 


She 
eggs,  the 
those  two 


foreign  nations. 

The  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  American 
farmer  will  be  improved 
for  quite  some  time; 
even  conservative  plan¬ 
ners  expect  European 
agriculture  to  require  at 
least  ten  years  for  full 
recovery. 

In  the  meantime,  the 
farmer  is  geared  to  high 
production  and  will  ex¬ 
perience  no  such  diffi¬ 
culty  as  converting  from 
wartime  to  peacetime 
production. 

To  a  certain  degree 
the  farm  machinery  situ¬ 
ation  is  improving.  The 
War  Production  Board 
has  already  allotted  to 
the  farm  equipment  in¬ 
dustry  materials  which 
represent  80%  of  1940 
consumption. 

War  Production  Board 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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your  luck,  or  your 
driving  skill.  Skids 
slash  your  tires, 
crash  your  car  be¬ 
fore  you  can  think. 


The  RURAL  DEALER 

Keep  Farm  Research  Out  of  Politics 


January,  1944 


Farmers  generally  recognizesought 
tlie  value  of  agricultural  research. 

They  realize  that  in  many  cases 
it  has  aided  them  greatly  in  their 
work  and  has  thus  helped  to 
gi eater  and  more  economical  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  products.  More 
recently,  largely  because  of  the 
attention  paid  to  food  problems, 
the  consuming  public  has  also 
become  conscious  of 
ance  of  agriculture 
role  played  by  agricultural  re¬ 
search. 

Research  has  brought  the  scien¬ 
tific  development  of  new  varieties 
of  cereals  and  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  without  which  the  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  disease  and  other 
hazards  would  have  made  serious 
inroads  upon  the  nation’s  food 
supplies.  It  has  brought  hybrid 
corn  and  increased  yields.  It 
has  brought  more  efficient  feed¬ 
ing  of  livestock,  dairy  cattle,  and 
poultry,  with  the  result  that  a 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  meat  and  dairy  and  poul 
try  products  has  been  available 
than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  It  has  brought  wide 
variety  and  greater  abundance; 
and  perhaps  more,  it  has  brought 


and 


rarely  given.  These 
usually  go  to  others  who  try  to 
capitalize  on  the  research  pro¬ 
gram  and  who  stand  out  in  front 
and  talk  in  big  ways  and  with 
big  gestures  about  programs  and 
organizations  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Thus,  the  little  man  in 
research  is  often  pushed  and 
shoved  around.  Although  he 
the  import-  keeps  on  working  as  best  he  can, 
and  of  fhe  it  is  no  help. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  more 
fiddling  with  research  through¬ 
out  the  country  than  is  good  for 
it.  In  Washington  there  is  a  bill 
under  consideration,  known  as 
the  Kilgore  Bill,  which  could  re¬ 
sult  in  centralized  Federal  con- 
trol  of  the  scientific  research  of 
the  nation,  involving  an  appro¬ 
priation  that  would  reach  200 
million  dollars.  In  New  York 
State  there  has  been  a  demoraliz¬ 
ing  and  dispiriting  commotion  in 


higher  quality  and  greater  de¬ 
pendability  in  the  foodstuffs 
which  the  consumer  buys.  Under 
our  present  emergency,  both  for 
war  and  for  post-war  purposes, 
the  research  program  becomes 
even  more  important. 

To  get  good  results 


search, 

needed. 


good  research 


from  re¬ 
men  are 


Destroying  their  morale 


is  like  cutting  the  appropriation. 
Fostering  it  is  like  increasing 
the  appropriation.  The  snirit  of 
research  cannot  be  bought.  It 
is  something  within  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  do  the  work. 

As  a  class,  research  men  are 
a  quiet  lot  who  in  the  main,  work 
diligently  at  their  jobs,  spurred 
on  principally  by  the  ambition  of 
achievement  and  the  desire  to 
solve  their  problems.  None  of 
them  are  millionaires  nor  are 
many  of  them  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  money.  They  thrive 
on  genuine  interest  and  support 
of  their  problems.  Most  of  them 
|do  not  have  the  time  and  the 
interest  in  log-rolling,  ballyhoo, 
or  politics  to  secure  special 
handouts  and  rewards.  Political 


voicing  agricultural  research. 
Texas  complains  of  difficulties. 

the;*  States  are  afflicted  with 
similar  problems.  The  issues  are 
not  small. 

Pei  haps  some  of  this  fiddling 
is  well-intentioned.  Perhaps  it 
involves  changes  that  seem  on 
their  face,  as  though  they  ought 
to  be  made.  But  change  is  not 
always  synonymous  with  prog¬ 
ress;  frequently  it  is  the  reverse. 
Besides,  in  any  undertaking  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  objective  and  the 
meihod  of  attaining  it.  Often  the 
desired  objective  cannot  be  real¬ 
ized,  no  matter  how  ideal  or  de¬ 
sirable  it  may  seem.  To  make  a 
move  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
goal  to  be  attained  and  without 
to  the  means  to  be  em- 
may  be  to  destroy  the 
operation.  That  is  the 
of  fanatics.  It  is  a 
by  which  we  can  win  a 


regard 

ployed, 

entire 

method 

method 


war  and  yet  lose  our  souls. 

The  whole  thing  boils  down  to 
the  fact  that  research  has  proved 
its  right  to  recognition  in  the 
scheme  of  things  and  has  there¬ 
fore  become  attractive  to  that 
group  which  instinctively  seizes 
upon  anything  that  can  be  used 
for  selfish  prestige.  Agricultural 
respa i  ch  must  be  kept  out  of 
l  o’itics.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to 
become  the  pawn  of  those  who 


official  plaudits  are  rarely  seek  power  solely  for  power’s  sake. 


She,  too,  Deserves 
WEED  CHAINS! 

•  When  wives  or  daughters  drive 
to  town  so  that  men  and  boys  may 
continue  the  farm  work  —  give  them 
every  protection. 

Follow  army  example  —  apply  tire 
chains.  Take  your  used  chains  to  a 
WEED  chain  dealer  for  reconditioning.  If 
you  must  have  new  ones  ask  for  the  best 
buy  in  tire  chains — weed  American 
bar-reinforced  with  a  bridge  of  steel 
on  every  contact  link  to  give  longer 
mileage,  better  traction,  greater  safety. 

Don’t  let  women  and  children  go  un¬ 
protected.  Check  your  chains  at  once. 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

York,  Pa.,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Portland,  San  Francisco 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

In  Business  for  Your  Safety 


Advertising  That  Creates  Sales 

Every  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  Dealer 
has  recently  been  published  in  The  Rural  New-Y  orker. 

These  advertisements  are  reproduced  in  this  issue  so  that 
local  dealers  may  be  familiar  with  the  efforts  that  various 
manufacturers  are  making  to  create  a  demand  for  their 
products  in  eastern  farm  homes. 

Every  dealer  wants  to  handle  the  products  that  his 
customers  will  buy.  Farmers  buy  products  that  are  advertised 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  they  know  that  every 
advertisement  is  carefully  investigated  before  it  is  published 
and  all  fraudulent  or  misleading  advertisements  are  refused. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  read  in  more  than  two  out  of 
every  three  farm  homes  in  New  York  State,  and  dealers  in 
rural  communities  will  find  a  demand  for  products  that  are 
advertised  consistently  in  the  publication. 

Both  farmers  and  dealers  find  the  advertising  columns  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  safe  guide  in  the  selection  of 
reliable  products. 


Cure  it  Carefully 

...Without  Waste 

TAKE  extra  precaution  this 
year  to  cure  without  waste. 
Make  certain  that  several  months 
from  now,  your  year’s  supply  of 
meat  won’t  be  unpalatable  because 
of  bone-taint,  souring  and  under¬ 
cured  or  over-cured  spots. 

Cured  to  Keep 

The  safe,  sure  way— and  the  easy  way 
—  to  cure  meat  that  keeps  from  season 
to  season  is  the  Morton  Way. 

Morton’s  Tender-Quick  makes  a  fast¬ 
acting  pickle  which  starts  the  cure  at 
the  bone  and  works  outwards.  Morton’s 
Sugar-Cure  rubbed  on  the  outside  strikes 
in,  curing  toward  the  center,  and  gives 
your  meat  a  delicious,  sweet- as -a- nut 
smoke  flavor  you’ll  thoroughly  enjoy. 

Uniform  Results 

The  result  is  perfectly  cured  meat  that 
stays  good  from  season  to  season.  With 
no  other  method  can  you  get  the  same 
uniform  results,  the  same  positive  cure 
from  rind  to  bone,  in  so  little  time, 
with  so  little  effort.  For  uniformly 
flavored  sausage  all  the  time,  use 
Morton’s  Sausage  Seasoning. 

Cure  Meat  the  Safe,  Sure 

MORTON  WRY 

FIRST  .  .  . 

Dissolve  Morton's  Ten¬ 
der-Quick  in  water  to 
make  a  rich,  fast-act¬ 
ing  curing  pickle,  and 
pump  this  pickle  into 
shoulders  and  hams 
along  the  bones.  This 
starts  the  cure  INSIDE 
—  prevents  bone-taint 
and  under-cured  spots. 

THEN  .  .  . 

Rub  with  Morton's  Sugar- 
Cure.  This  complete 
sugar-curing  salt  strikes 
in  irom  the  OUTSIDE  — 
gives  a  thorough  cure 
and  rich  wood-smoke 
flavor.  Morton's  Tender- 
Quick  and  Sugar-Cure, 
used  together,  give  re¬ 
sults  you  can  get  in  no 
other  way. 


Finest  Home-Curing  Book 
ever  Published,  1A^ 
over  100 pages. .  poMaid 

More  than  200  pictures, 
charts,  diagrams  — 
complete  directions  on 
how  to  butcher  and 
cure.  No  other  book 
like  it!  Write  today  — 
send  10  cents  in  coin. 


FOR  DELICIOUS 
SAUSAGE 

Morton's  Sausage 
Seasoning  con¬ 
tains  salt,  pep¬ 
pers,  sage  and 
other  spices  — 
perfectly  blend¬ 
ed  and  ready  to 
use.  Just  mix  with 
the  meat  and 
grind.  No  mea¬ 
suring  or  guess¬ 
work  .  .  .  tho 
same  perfectly 
flavored  sausage 
every  time. 
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Co-ops  Buy  Million  Dollar 
Farm  Machinery  Factory 

The  purchase  of  the  Ohio  Cul¬ 
tivator  Co.,  Bellevue,  Ohio  by  the 
National  Farm  Machinery  Co¬ 
operative  Assn,  has  recently  beer} 
announced  by  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.S.A.  The  pur¬ 
chase  includes  the  buildings  with 
280,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space, 
machinery,  patents,  trade  names, 
fixtures  and  equipment,  along 
with  all  outstanding  shares  of  j 
stock.  The  new  machinery  co- ! 
operative,  consisting  of  11  re- j 
gional  cooperative  organizations, 
plans  to  go  into  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  farm  implements  on  a 
large  scale  as  soon  as  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  are  lifted.  It 
is  believed  that  the  local  groups 
will  be  able  to  supply  a  suffi- 1 
cient  volume  of  business  to  keep 
the  plant  operating  at  full 
capacity. 

The  entry  of  cooperatives  into 
the  farm  implement  field  has  long- 
been  anticipated.  In  the  past  it 
has  frequently  been  rumored  that 
the  Cooperative  Grange  League 
Federation  Exchange  and  other 
regional  groups  were  endeavoring 
to  secure  the  distribution  of  one 
or  more  lines  of  farm  equipment. , 
Apparently  unsuccessful  in  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  established 
manufacturers,  the  co-ops  have 
now  decided  to  enter  the  manu¬ 
facturing  field  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count.  A  few  months  ago  they 
purchased  the  Universal  Milking 
Machine  Co.,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  country.  Now, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Ohio 
Cultivator  Co.,  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  enter  into  active  com¬ 
petition  with  farm  implement 
manufacturers  and  dealers. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  Co.  make 
almost  a  complete  line  of  farm 
implements,  including  cultivators, 
grain  drills,  mowers,  rakes,  hay 
loaders,  garden  tractors,  corn 
planters,  fertilizer  spreaders  and 
potato  diggers,  planters,  etc. 


Apple  Institute  Offers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Award 

The  annual  golden  apple  ad¬ 
vertising  award  to  stimulate  bet¬ 
ter  advertising  of  apples  will 
again  be  presented  this  year  by 
the  New  York  and  New  England 
Apple  Institute. 

The  contest  for  the  award  is 
open  to  advertising  agencies,  ad¬ 
vertisers,  printers,  grocers  and 
others  who  create  and  produce  ad 
vertising  in  New  York  and  New 
England. 


Sacking  cabbage  for  the  Government  at 
the  Maney  farm  at  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y. 


With  food  production  one  of  our  most 
important  war  production  programs,  you  need 
the  tractor  tire  which  gives  —  Extra  Pulling 
Power  in  All  Soil  Conditions. 

That  tire  is  the  Firestone  Ground  Grip.  Here’s 
why: 

The  Firestone  Ground  Grip  is  the  only  tractor 
tire  that  has  a  patented  tread  design  which 
provides  up  to  215  extra  inches  of  traction  bar 
length  per  tractor,  providing  a  full  traction  bite, 
greater  drawbar  pull  —  and  less  fuel  is  used. 

The  Firestone  Ground  Grip  is  the  only  tractor 
tire  that  has  the  triple-braced  tread  design.  There 


are  no  broken  bars  in  the  tread  to  cause  traction 
leaks  which  make  the  tire  slip  and  spin. 

The  Firestone  Ground  Grip  is  the  only  tractor 
tire  that  has  a  scientifically  designed  tread  with 
tapered  bars  at  just  the  right  angle  for  the  tread 
to  clean  automatically  as  it  pulls.  And  Vitamic 
Rubber  provides  longer  life  by  resisting  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  the  weather. 

No  wonder  Firestone  Ground  Grip  tires  are 
first  choice  of  farmers  everywhere!  No  other  tire 
has  these  exclusive  extra  values  —  and  they  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  tires.  See  your  nearby 
Firestone  Dealer  or  Firestone  Store  today  and 
get  the  tires  that  give  you  most  for  your  money. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks  and  the  Firestone  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Howard  Barlow,  Monday  evenings,  over  N.  B.  C. 


Mr.  Extra  Traction  represents  the 
Extra  Bar  Length  that  Gives  Superior 
Pulling  Power  to  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRES 


BEST 

IN  RUBBER 

Synthetic  or  Satural 


Copyright.  1944,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Level  Farming 
on  Sloping  Fields 


Why  make  an  uphill  job  of 
your  farm  work?  Why  let  your 
farm  go  downhill  by  loss  of 
soil  washed  down  sloping 
rows  and  furrows?  You  can’t 
:hange  the  lay  of  your  rolling  land, 
but  you  can  save  soil,  fuel,  and 
labor  by  doing  your  farming  on 
the  level. 

Before  they  change  to  contour 
cultivation,  some  farmers  fear  they 
will  lose  too  much  time  finishing 
tapered  lands  and  cultivating  point 
rows.  In  actual  practice  they  find 
that  while  some  of  the  rounds  are 
shortened,  there  is  little  time  lost 
in  idle  travel. 

With  no  hills  to  climb  under 
load,  tractors  can  pull  wider  plows 
and  harrows,  or  go  faster.  There 
is  no  overloading  with  its  extra 
wear  and  tear,  no  slowing  down 
to  lower  gears  with  its  waste  of 
time©  and  fuel.  The  fuel  saving 
varies  according  to  the  slopes 
avoided,  but  a  figure  of  about  ten 
percent  is  often  reported. 

Working  at  steady  speed,  plows 
and  harrows,  cultivators  and  com¬ 
bines  all  do  better  work  with  less 
attention  and  adjustment.  Corn 
pickers  and  pick-up  balers  or  hay- 
loaders  with  their  loaded  wagons 
are  easier  to  handle.  All  these 
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Constant  Research  Results 

in  Better  Feeds 

The  present  shortage  of  feed 
which  has  become  such  a  serious 
problem  for  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  emphasizes  the  important 
role  that  commercial  feeds  play 
in  the  economic  production  of 
livestock  and  poultry  products. 

Like  many  other  blessings, 
buyers  have  been  accustomed  to 
accept  good  feed  as  a  matter  of 
course  without  giving  any  seri¬ 
ous  thought  to  the  amount  of 
labor,  research  and  scientific 
knowledge  that  is  involved  in  its 
production.  On  the  contrary, 
the  average  buyer  is  likely  to 
give  more  serious  thought  to  any 
increase  in  the  price  per  ton  than 
he  is  to  the  improvement  of  the 
product  itself. 

The  preparation  of  a  good  com¬ 
mercial  feed  is  no  longer  a  simple 
matter  of  mixing  a  few  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  produce  the  specified 
amounts  of  protein,  fat,  fibre  and 
carbohydrates.  It  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  highly  technical  operation 
which  requires  laboratories  and 
accurately  adjusted  mixing  ma¬ 
chines  as  well  as  the  scientific 
knowledge  gained  through  years 
of  research  and  study. 

A  recent  advertisement  of  the 
Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Cayuga, 
K.  Y.,  states  that  more  than  20 
carefully  selected,  tested  and 
blended  ingredients  are  used  in 
the  Beacon  Complete 
Ration  for  chicks.  The 
for  this  product  was 
only  after  exhaustive  experiments 
in  the  Beacon  laboratory  and  on 
the  Beacon  65-acre  experimental 
farm  where  flocks  are  kept  under 
the  same  conditions  and  care  as 
on  the  average  poultry  farm. 
This  experimental  work  is  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  Prof.  C.  E.  Lee,  a  lec- 
ognized  authority  on  poultry  nu¬ 
trition,  and  who  is  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  qualified  experts  in  their 
specified  fields. 

The  result  of  this  experimental 
work  is  not  always  apparent  to 
the  feed  buyer,  although  it  has 
resulted  in  a  consistent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  preparation  of  com¬ 
mercial  feeds.  One  outstanding 
illustration  was  the  development 
of  the  Beacon  Turkey  Rations 
which  was  placed  on  the  market 
some  years  ago.  For  years  it 
had  been  the  common  practice  to 
use  regular  poultry  feed  for  tur¬ 
key  and  it  was  believed  that  any 
ration  that  was  suitable  for 
chickens  was  equally  good  for 
turkeys.  As  a  result  of  exten¬ 
sive  experiments  carried  on  at 
the  Beacon  Research  Farm,  it 
was  found  that  turkeys  had  their 


Starting 

formula 

selected 


advantages  are  in  addition  to  the 
savings  of  soil  and  water,  not  to 
mention  better  yields,  which  are 
the  main  reasons  for  contour  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Once  you  are  farming  on  the 
level,  working  around  the  slopes 
rather  than  over  them,  you  are 
ready  for  such  other  soil  conser¬ 
vation  methods  as  your  land  may 
need.  Strip  cropping  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  done  on  the  contour. 
Terracing,  too,  is  done  in  close 
conformity  to  contour  lines. 

Call  on  your  county  agent,  your 
state  college  extension  service,  cr 
the  nearest  office  of  the  federal  Soil 
Conservation  Service  for  help  in 
staking  out  the  contour  lines  to 
start  the  lands.  They  have  the 
instruments  and  trained  men  to 
do  this  accurately. 

Free  Books  on  Terracing,  Too 

You  can  do  contour  farming  with 
implements  you  now  have.  What’s 
more,  you  can  build  the  best  type 
of  broad-base  terrace  with  your 
own  tractor  and  plow.  Write  us 
for  free  illustrated  book  of  round- 
by-round  directions  for  terracing. 
Mention  whether  you  use  mold¬ 
board  or  one-way  disk  type  of 
plow.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


This  Man  Knows  About  the  New  Practices 

Your  Case  dealer  keeps  up-to-date  on  the  latest  developments 
in  crop  culture  and  soil  conservation  methods.  He  is  at  your 
service  in  adapting  your  present  equipment  to  advanced  practices. 
He  is  your  ally  in  defending  your  land  Lorn  erosion  at  home,  and 
in  producing  food  for  our  fighting  forces  abroad.  Your  greatest 
war  service,  and  his,  is  to  boost  food  production.  Make  full  use  of 
his  service  to  secure  new  or  used  machines,  to  keep  all  your  equip¬ 
ment  in  fighting  trim  and  prolong  its  life. 


January,  1944 

own  peculiar  needs  which  dif- 
feied  materially  from  the  re- 
quit  ements  of  chickens.  A  spe¬ 
cial  turkey  ration  was  then  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  turkeys.  This  is  merejy 
one  of  the  many  lessons  that  have 
been  learned  through  practical 
experiments  carried  on  under 
normal  farm  conditions.  It  seems 
to  illustrate  however,  the  work 
that  is  constantly  being  carried 
on  behind  the  scenes  by  the  large 
manufacturers  of  commercial 
feeds. 


Mixed  Fertilizer  Supplies 

Reports  indicate  there  should 
be  plenty  of  suitable  chemical 
fertilizers  available  for  farmers 
and  Victory  gardeners  to  use  in 
pioducing  next  season’s  crops.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  tonnage  of  about  11 
per  cent  over  1943  supplies.  The 
amount  of  nitrogen  available  will 
be  enough  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  needed  mixed  fertilizers. 
This  is  due  principally  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  of  ammonia 
and  ammonium  nitrate.  There 
will  also  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda,  both 
synthetic  and  Chilean,  available 
for  side  and  top  dressings.  Some 
sections  will  be  able  to  obtain 
cyanamid  and  calnitro.  Due  to 
last  season's  limitations  on  nitro¬ 
gen,  it  is  probable  that  consider¬ 
ably  more  commercial  nitrogen 
will  be  needed  during  1944. 

The  production  of  superphos¬ 
phate  will  probably  establish  a 
new  high  record.  This  means 
that  there  will  be  enough  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  available  for  those 
needing  it.  Most  of  our  pasture 
soils  are  deficient  in  their  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  content.  A  ton  dress¬ 
ing  usually  works  wonders  in 
stimulating  desirable  growths. 
While  the  production  of  potash 
has  attained  an  all-time  peak, 
the  total  amount  available  for 
farm  and  garden  use  will  be 
slightly  less  than  last  year.  This 
is  caused  by  the  increased  de¬ 
mands  for  chemical  and  war  use. 
Besides,  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
available  supply  of  potash  is  be¬ 
ing  sent  abroad  under  Lend- 
Lease. 

For  a  few  years  before  1942, 
the  amount  of  total  commercial 
fei  tilizer  used  in  the  United 
States  was  between  7  and  8  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  It  went  up  to  a  little 
over  10  million  tons  in  1942,  and 
in  1943  reached  about  11  million 
tons.  This  year’s  increases  in 
available  fertilizers  should  just 
about  permit  the  use  of  needed 
amounts  for  our  increased  pro¬ 
duction  schedule. 


GROW  MORE  FOOD  •  BUY  MORE  BONDS  •  SAVE  MORE  SCRAP 


Walter  Wengryn  of  Somerville,  in  Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  is  holding 
Fayne  Ormshy  Beets  Lass.  She  won  grand  championship  honors  for  him  in  the 
4 -H  Club  Holstein  classes  at  the  1943  New  Jersey  State  Fair. 
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VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


—and  we  know 

YOUR  BUSINESS 


TOO! 


i 


■y 


The  American  farmer’s  job  is  a  good  deal  like  a  manufacturer’s. 
His  farm  is  his  factory.  His  equipment  is  his  machinery.  His  soil 
and  seed  and  livestock  are  his  materials. 

Right  now  he  knows  that  bumper  food  production  is  needed 
for  the  war  effort — just  as  we  of  General  Motors  know  that  weapons 
of  war  must  flow  from  our  plants  in  huge  volume. 

America  and  its  allies  depend  on  farming  and  manufacturing 
to  meet  the  hungry  demands  of  war. 

You  must  feed  our  fighters;  we  must  arm  them. 

And  so  the  farm  and  factory  form  a  sort  of  ’’partnership*" — a 
partnership  that  is  doing  a  mighty  good  job  so  far.  It’s  a  job  that’s 
founded  on  plain  hard  work,  skill,  determination  and  management 
know-how.  \  hose  are  the  things  that  count — in 
both  farming  and  manufacturing. 

And  our  ’’partnership”  goes  even  deeper  than 
that.  It  goes  as  deep  as  freedom — that  old-time 
American  freedom  to  tackle  your  job  your  wav — 

To  give  it  all  you’ve  got — and  to  get  the 
rewards  you  earn. 
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GENERAL  MOTORS 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC  •  FISHER  BODY 

GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  •  FRIGIDAIRE 


The  R  U  R  A 

Building  Dealer  Good  Will 


Owing  to  the  critical  shortage 
of  feed,  farm  machinery  and 
other  products,  dealers  are  now 
in  a  position  where  they  can 
readily  dispose  of  all  their  avail¬ 
able  merchandise  without  the 
usual  sales  effort.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  find  themselves  be- 
seeched  by  farmers  who  are  in 
immediate  need  of  rations  for 
their  livestock,  repair  parts  for 
broken  machines  or  other  types 
of  service  that  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  them. 

This  unique  situation  will  not 
last  indefinitely  but  it  offers  the 
dealer  an  opportunity  to  build 
good  will  for  the  future  or  to 
earn  the  everlasting  enmity  of 
his  customers  and  neighbors.  The 


age  of  merchandise  and  that  he 
cannot  get  everything  he  would 
like  to  buy.  He  does  not  blame 
the  dealer  for  being  unable  to 
supply  his  requirements  but  he 
does  resent  the  inattention  and 
discourtesy  that  is  often  dis¬ 
played  by  both  clerks  and  pro¬ 
prietors  of  stores. 

It  has  become  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  in  many  stores  for  clerks 
to  take  the  attitude  that  they  are 
doing  the  customer  a  favor  to 
wait  upon  them.  They  make  no 
effort  to  be  helpful  or  even  cour¬ 
teous  to  the  purchaser.  During 
the  present  emergency  customers 
have  no  choice  but  to  tolerate 
this  kind  of  treatment,  although 


L  DEALER 

they  are  becoming  more  and  more 
irritated  by  it.  They  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  day  when  they  can 
show  their  resentment  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  store  where  they 
have  received  such  treatment. 

Fortunately,  in  rural  areas, 
there  is  usually  a  bond  of  friend- 
shit)  existing  between  dealers  and 
customers  that  assure  fair  and 
courteous  treatment  regardless 
of  whether  a  buyers  and  sellers 
market  exists.  In  larger  com¬ 
munities,  however,  there  is  often 
a  lack  of  personal  contact  be¬ 
tween  customers  and  the  owner 
of  the  business  and  there  is, 
therefore,  more  opportunity  for 
misunderstanding  and  ill-will  un¬ 
less  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
guaul  against  such  dangers. 
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Oliver  Takes  Over  Baler 
Business 

As  the  result  of  a  long-term 
lease,  the  Oliver  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  has  taken  over  the 
manufacturing  facilities  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  Machine  Co.,  Shelby- 
ville,  Ind.,  pioneer  manufacturers 
of  pick-up  and  stationary  hay  and 
straw  balers.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  Oliver  has  as¬ 
sumed  management  of  the  Sliel- 
byville  plant  and  the  entire  Ann 
Arbor  line  will  be  distributed,  in 
the  future,  through  the  Oliver 
organization  under  the  trade 
name  Oliver- Ann  Arbor.  The 
line  includes  more  than  a  score 
of  models  and  sizes  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  every 
farmer. 


manner  in  which  he  meets  the 
problem  today  will  be  reflected 
in  liis  volume  of  sales  during  the 
post  war  period.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  an  opportune  time  for  deal¬ 
ers  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
matter  and  to  adopt  a  definite 
policy  that  will  assure  fair  and 
courteous  treatment  to  every 
person  that  enters  their  store. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  natural 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  dealer 
to  favor  his  regular  customers 
and  to  give  them  preference  when 
there  is  not  sufficient  merchan¬ 
dise  available  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all.  No  one  can  find  fault 
with  this  policy  as  long  as  it  is 
carried  out  in  a  courteous  and 
tactful  manner.  In  many  cases, 
however,  it  is  possible  for  a 
dealer  to  allot  at  least  a  limited 
amount  of  a  scarce  material  to 
a  new  customer  and  thus  help 
him  out  of  an  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
favor  of  this  kind  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  the  recipient  and 
will  result  in  his  continued  pa¬ 
tronage  when  things  again  return 
to  a  normal  basis  and  new  cus¬ 
tomers  are  desired. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  dealers  who  are 
endeavoring  to  make  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  profit  by  charging  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  for  products  that 
are  difficult  to  get.  They  know 
that  a  customer  who  is  in  imme¬ 
diate  need  of  a  product  will  pay 
any  price  in  order  to  secure  it 
without  delay.  Although  the  cus¬ 
tomer  may  make  little  protest  at 
the  time,  he  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
member  the  fact  that  he  was 
overcharged  and  the  dealer  who 
practices  such  methods  during 
the  present  emergency  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  pay  a  high  price  for 
his  avarice  in  the  loss  of  cus¬ 
tomers  when  business  returns  to 
a  normal  basis. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest 
things  for  the  average  dealer  to 
do  is  to  accommodate  a  person 
who  has  always  patronized  a 
rival  store  when  goods  were 
plentiful.  The  dealer  knows  that 
the  only  reason  the  new  comer 
has  entered  his  store  now  is  be¬ 
cause  he  is  in  search  of  some¬ 
thing  which  he  is  unable  to  get 
at  his  regular  source  of  supply. 
Although  it  may  be  a  temptation 
to  treat  such  a  visitor  with  scant 
courtesy,  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  gain  his  friendship  and  future 
patronage  which  may  prove  high¬ 
ly  desirable  at  some  later  date 
when  merchandise  is  again  plenti¬ 
ful  and  the  competition  for  pa¬ 
tronage  is  keen. 

Under  present  conditions  no 
dealer  can  hope  to  supply  every 
customer  with  everything  he  de¬ 
sires  to  purchase.  The  average 
customer  realizes  there  is  a  short- 


WORKING  TOGETHER 
WE  CAN  SOLVE 
THE  LABOR  PROBLEM 


Due  to  the  War,  it’s  hard  for 
you  to  get  men  to  work  on 
your  farm  and  it’s  just  as  hard 
for  us  to  get  men  to  work  in  our 
fertilizer  factories.  The  labor 
shortage  is  a  serious  problem  to  you  and  to  us. 

Working  together,  we  can  do  a  lot  to  solve 
both  our  problems.  The  result  of  our  cooper¬ 
ation  will  be  Victory  Crops  from  your  farm 
—crops  that  mean  profit  for  you  and  Victory 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

We  can  help  you  make  every  crop  a  Victory 
Crop,  despite  the  handicaps  you  face  under  war 
conditions,  by  supplying  you  with  plenty  of 
good  fertilizer.  Good  fertilizer  helps  you  get 
bigger  returns  from  each  day  of  labor  devoted  to 
plowing,  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting 
your  crops.  It  helps  you  get  better  yields  from 
your  seed  and  the  use  of  your  farm  implements. 

You  can  help  us  to  make  sure  you  and  our 
other  V-C  customers  get  the  fertilizer  you 
need  to  grow  Victory  Crops,  by  placing  your 
Spring  order  with  your  V-C  Agent  now!  Before 
the  War,  you  could  wait  until  you  were  about 
ready  to  plant  your  seed  to  order  your  fertilizer. 
Labor  was  plentiful  then  and  there  was  no  war¬ 
time  strain  on  railway  and  truck  transportation. 

The  situation  is  different  today.  Under  war 
conditions,  the  fertilizer  industry  simply  cannot 
get  a  lot  of  extra  labor  and  a  lot  of  extra  box-cars 


and  trucks  to  fill  a  lot  of  last-min¬ 
ute  orders.  Fertilizers  must  be 
manufactured  and  shipped 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  with¬ 
out  undue  seasonal  demands. 
We  are  doing  our  part  to  provide  you  with 
V-C  Fertilizers  that  will  produce  more  crops  per 
man-hour  of  work.  We  started  early  last  sum¬ 
mer  to  manufacture  and  cure  V-C  Fertilizers  for 
1944.  We  can  continue  to  keep  our  limited 
supply  of  labor  busy  and  we  can  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  available  box-cars  and  trucks,  if 
this  fertilizer  starts  to  move  out  of  storage  soon. 

It  will  take  longer  for  most  fertilizer  to  reach 
the  farm  this  season.  By  placing  your  order 
now,  you  avoid  the  necessity  of  late  planting 
due  to  late  arrival  of  fertilizer.  Specify  early 
delivery  and,  if  necessary,  store  your  fertilizer 
under  shelter  in  a  dry  place.  When  you  are  ready 
to  plant,  it’s  better  to  have  your  fertilizer  in  the 
barn  than  to  be  waiting  for  it. 

You  can  get  plenty  of  good  fertilizer  this 
season,  but  it  will  do  you  no  good  unless  it 
reaches  you  in  time  for  you  to  start  your  Victory 
Crops  on  time.  See  your  V-C  Agent  today! 
Give  him  your  order  for  your  V-C  Fertilizer  for 
1944  and  tell  him  to  ship  it  as  soon  as  he  can. 
LETS  WORK  TOGETHER  TO  WIN! 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  J.  Baltimore  2,  Md.  Cincinnati  17,  Ohio 
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Implement  Dealers’  Meeting 
Well  Attended 

A  two-day  conference  of  the 
N.  Y.  Farm  Implement  Dealers 
Assn,  held  at  Syracuse,  November 
30-December  1,  was  attended  by 
more  than  300  dealers  and  others 
interested  in  the  farm  equipment 
industry.  Despite  wartime  con¬ 
ditions,  the  attendance  excelled 
all  recent  records  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  of  exceptional  interest. 
Among  the  speakers  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assembly  were  Fred 
Elliott,  Elmira  Branch  Manager, 
International  Harvester  Co. ; 
Prof.  F.  P.  Riley,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture;  F.  S. 
Baldwin,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Co. ;  S.  B.  Sisson,  Salvage 
Administrator  f  o  r  Onondaga 
County ;  H.  M.  Hughes,  N.  Y. 
State  Emergency  Food  Commis¬ 
sion;  J.  W.  Van  Pelt  of  Central 
Bridge;  Frank  Russell,  Division 
Sales  Manager,  Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg.  Co.,  and  L.  P.  Draper, 
U.S.D.A.  State  War  Board.  Rev. 
Irmre  Kovacs  of  Phoenixville 
Pa.,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  banquet  at  which 
J.  H.  Choquill  acted  as  toast¬ 
master. 

The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  coming  year: 

Charles  E.  Converse,  President, 
Phelps,  N.  Y. ;  Ralph  S.  Thayer, 
First  Vice-President,  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  Orlo  Lucas,  Second 
Vice-President,  Horseheads,  N. 
Y. ;  Ralph  S.  Thayer,  Secretary, 
Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. ;  M.  A.  John¬ 
son,  Treasurer,  Naimet,  N.  Y. 

The  directors  for  the  following 
year  will  be: 

A.  C.  Briggs,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. ; 
C.  J.  Kelrin,  North  Boston,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  Kilbourne,  Moravia,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  M.  Shipway,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  O.  Ross,  Lowville,  N.  Y. ; 
F.  J.  Voight,  Kingston,  N.  Y. ; 
L.  C.  Bobbett,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. ; 
J.  W.  Van  Pelt,  Central  Bridge, 
N.  Y. ;  Ray  Borst,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ; 
R.  A.  Tuttle,  Kings  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Armour  Urges  Farmers  to 
Order  Fertilizers  Early 

In  a  series  of  advertisements 
now  appearing  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker ,  the  Armour  Fertil¬ 
izer  Works  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  placing  orders 
promptly  for  Spring  fertilizers 
so  as  to  avoid  disappointment. 
The  following  excerpts  from  the 
Armour  advertisement  applies  to 
practically  all  other  farm  sup¬ 
plies  as  well  as  fertilizers: 

“By  getting  your  fertilizers  into  your 
barns  early  you  will  assure  yourself 
of  your  supply.  At  the  same  time 
you  will  help  manufacturers  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fertilizers  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired  this  spring  ...  to  help  you 
grow  the  record  crops  the  world  needs. 

Scarcity  of  shipping  facilities,  man¬ 
power  shortages  and  lack  of  sufficient 
storage  facilities  may  have  caused 
some  farmers  throughout  the  country 
to  fail  to  get  a  part  of  their  fertilizer 
when  wanted  last  year.  The  situation 
is  equally  as  bad — or  even  worse — 
this  year.  By  keeping  fertilizer  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  farms  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
manufactured  and  properly  cured, 
these  difficulties  can  be  largely  over¬ 
come  and  more  fertilizer  can  be  made. 

Armour  Fertilizer  Works  is  doing 
and  will  do  everything  possible  to  give 
you  good  service.  Our  plants  through¬ 
out  the  nation  are  now  making  and 
delivering  spring  fertilizers  and  ship¬ 
ment  can  be  made  promptly  on  most 
BIG  CROP  analyses.  Place  your  order 
now  .  .  .  take  delivery  early  ...  to  be 
sure  of  your  spring  supply.  See  your 
Armour  Agent  now.” 


Dealers  in  farm  supplies  now 
have  a  form  that  farmers  can 
sign  which  permits  them  to  pur¬ 
chase  two  milk  cans  in  any  three- 
month  period.  Apparently  Wash¬ 
ington  just  found  out  that  cans 
are  necessary  in  order  to  get  milk 
to  the  plant. 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  your 
Cletrac  dealer  as  a  "fighter" 
who  can  help  you  keep  your 
fighting  equipment  fit  to  fight? 


Your  Cletrac  Tru-Traction  tractor  is  a  fighting 
machine— to  be  kept  in  fighting  trim  by  frequent  in¬ 
spection,  correct  lubrication  and  proper  tune-up. 


Doubtless  you  know  your  Cletrac  dealer  pretty 
well,  but  have  you  kept  in  touch  with  him  in 
the  wartime  maintenance  of  your  Cletracs? 


Here's  how  your  Cletrac  dealer  stands  ready 


to  help  you  get  the  most  from  your  equipment: 

1.  Supply  trained,  expert  service  men  who  can  aid  you  in 
maintaining  and  repairing  your  Cletracs  so  that  they 
provide  dependable,  economical  performance. 

2.  Give  you  the  benefit  of  his  years  of  experience  in  sound 
advice,  and  help  you  do  what  often  seems  impossible 
in  keeping  equipment  working. 

3.  Assist  you  in  furnishing  and  making  out  the  necessary 
forms  required  under  government  regulations  to  secure 
any  vital  repair  parts. 

You'll  find,  too,  that  he  carries  as  adequate 

a  stock  of  parts  as  war  conditions  permit. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

CLETRAC  J/tep/tadcint  TRACTORS  ] 

THIS  FSf E  BOOK  KflLY  BXPLA1NS  CUTRKC  TRU- TRACTION —Write  »or  •  .ORJ 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  THAT  APPE  AR  IN  THIS  PUBLICATION  WERE  RE¬ 
CENTLY  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MINERALIZE 

With 

Es-Min-EL 

ESsetitial  MINeral  ELements 

•  •  •  —  For  larger  crops  ...  —  for  better  quality  vegetables  and 
fruits,  use  Es-Min-El,  the  soil  mineralizer  that  greatly  increases 
vitamin  content  as  well  as  quality  of  yield. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNESSEc  CORPORATION 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Lockland,  Ohio 


WAS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SMALL  ACREAGE  GROWERS 

Successful  growers  pretty  much  agree  on  a  deep 
seed  bed  with  cover  crop  chopped  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  and  fertilizer.  This  gives 
ample  root  room  for  maximum  feeding  and  firm 
anchorage  to  withstand  storms.  It  provides  best 
possible  moisture  conditions  either  in  drought  or 
heavy  rainfall  areas.  Rototiller  makes  this  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  bed — in  one  operation.  Just  once  over 
the  ground  and  you’re  ready  for  planting.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  cultivation.  Supplies  every  small-farm 
power  need  —  mows,  hauls, 
plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Write  for  literature 
and  nearest  dealer.  If  he  can’t 
let  you  have  a  rototiller  now, 
reserve  the  first  one  available. 
ROTOTILLER,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.t  Dept.  J 
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TO  GET  THIS  FREE 


FILL  THIS  OUT  NOW! 


•  Your  farm  equipment  is  war  equipment. 

®  And  for  the  sake  of  our  fighting  men,  the  Government 
asks  you  to  “Keep  Your  War  Equipment  Fit  And 
Fighting.”  The  more  you  know  about  your  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  you  to  do  this. 

»  The  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  doesn’t  attempt  to 
give  a  complete  mechanical  education,  but  it  does  ex¬ 
plain  and  simplify  the  mechanical  problems  of  farm 
equipment. 

©  You  can  carry  it  on  your  tractor  or  in  your  toolbox 
for  instant  reference  in  case  of  trouble.  You  will  find 
chapters  on  Fuels,  Fuel  System,  Cooling  System,  Igni¬ 
tion,  Valves,  Transmission,  Steering  Mechanism,  as  well 
as  detailed  lubrication  charts  for  your  tractor,  your 
trucks,  and  your  mechanical  equipment. 

•  From  cover  to  cover,  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  is 
aimed  at  helping  you  to  operate  your  machinery  at 
peak  efficiency.  It  was  written  by  experts  at  preven  ting 
time-costly  repairs  due  to  lubrication  failure  or  me¬ 
chanical  breakdown. 

•  If  you  use  Gulflube  Motor  Oil  and  the  rest  of  the 
Gulf  family  of  Farm  Aids  as  directed  in  the  Gulf  Farm 
Tractor  Guide,  you  can  rest  assured  that — lubrication- 
wise — you’ve  taken  every  reasonable  precaution  to: 
“Keep  Your  War  Equipment  Fit  And 

Fighting.” 

«  Won’t  you  send  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day,  before  the  supply  runs  out? 


’  A,K' *00 mZZ  - 

SUIWI^ 

Harne  arrn  Tractor  G 
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;l  Name 


Wn  (°r  opero/ej 


No. 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  that  appear  in  this  publication 
were  recently  printed  in  The  Rural  N ew-Y orker.  They  are 
reproduced  in  this  issue  so  that  you  may  be  familiar  with 
the  efforts  that  various  manufacturers  are  making  te 


The  Rural  Dealer  Looks 
Ahead 

(Contnued  from  Page  1) 
expediters  are  assisting  manufac- 
tuiers  of  farm  equipment  in  ob¬ 
taining  critical  materials  for  im¬ 
plement  production,  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  War  Food 
Administration  being  to  increase 
the  supply  of  farm  machinery  at 
this  time. 

New  Market  Outlets 

In  identifying  his  own  pros¬ 
perity  with  that  of  the  farmer 
in  his  surrounding  area,  the 
rural  dealer  will  find  still  an¬ 
other  reason  for  his  own  and 
for  the  farmer’s  prosperity.  In 
days  to  come,  the  farmer  will 
enjoy  not  onty  the  regular  mar¬ 
ket  outlets  for  his  produce,  but 
in  addition,  will  find  new  mar¬ 
kets  provided  by  the  Chemical 
Age,  a  great  new  revolution  in 
which  ordinary  farm  crops  are 
yielding  extraordinary  products. 

Corn  or  wheat  will  supply  the 
alcohol  needed  for  the  synthetic 
rubber  industry  remaining  in 
operation  after  the  war. 

The  farmer  will  grow  new 
crops  to  supply  home-made  in¬ 
secticides  and  essential  drugs 
which  cannot  be  reliably  supplied 
from  outside  sources. 

The  farmer  will  profit  from  the 
new  world  of  plastic  products 
which  can  be  made  from  his  milk, 
potatoes,  lignin  and  peanuts.  In 
the  world  of  tomorrow,  the 
farmer  growing  corn  and  wheat 
is  also  growing  antifreeze;  in 
growing  soy  beans,  he’s  growing 
glycerine;  in  growing  corn  he’s 
growing  materials  used  in  the 
processing  of  leather  and  in  the 
manufacturing  of  soap,  oilcloth, 
varnish  and  paint  (corn  cobs 
alone  can  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  enamels,  lacquers,  and 
lubricants)  ;  and  in  growing 
apples,  the  farmer  is  growing  the 
apple  pectin  which  is  useful  in 
surgical  work. 

Rural  Store  Sales 

We  need  hardly  any  further 
proof  than  the  current  sales  of 
rural  stores  to  show  that  the 
welfare  of  the  rural  dealer  is 
directly  related  to  that  of  the 
farmer.  Rural  store  sales  have 
risen  spectacularly  and  to  a 
greater  degree  than  sales  of  city 
department  stores. 

Using  1932  sales  to  represent 
an  Index  Number  of  100,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  found 
that  department  store  sales  ten 
years  later,  in  1942,  were  80% 
above  the  base  year,  while  rural 
store  sales  were  200%  over  the 
base  year. 


With  a  rising  farm  income, 
sales  in  rural  stores  have  in¬ 
creased  to  a  greater  extent  than 
sales  in  department  stores. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  relative 
stability  of  small  farming  areas 
will  protect  the  rural  dealer  from 
the  temporary  dislocations  due  to 
p  o  s  t-w  a  r  unemployment  and 
population  changes  in  the  more 
densely  populated  areas. 

The  rural  dealer  is  further  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  farmer’s  present 
and  future  ability  to  buy. 

Can  the  Farmer  Buy  ? 

All  available  figures  indicate 
that  the  farmer  is  saving  his 
money  and  is  using  part  of  it  to 
pay  off  mortgage  debts.  Thus,  to 
a  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
the  hard-working,  harassed  farm¬ 
er  will  be  in  a  position  to  afford 
some  of  the  necessities  and  con¬ 
veniences  due  his  productive  oc¬ 
cupation.  His  financial  position 
after  the  war  will  enable  him  to 
buy  labor-saving  machinery,  trac¬ 
tor  fuel,  kerosene,  diesel  oil ; 
land-saving  fertilizers ;  produc¬ 
tion-increasing  feed  concentrates, 
nicotine  sprays,  animal  medicines; 
crop-pi  eserving  jars  and  lubbers, 
salt,  food-freezing  lockers,  can- 
ners  and  coolers. 

The  rural  dealer  will  largely 
benefit  from  the  great  vacuum 
of  farm  needs  created  by  today’s 
scarcity  of  essential  materials. 

The  rural  dealer  will  fill  in 
this  vacuum  after  the  war  by 
supplying  farmers  with  stoves, 
linoleum,  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tion,  washing  machines,  sewing 
machines,  automobiles,  furniture 
and  home  conveniences. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  finds  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  farmers  are  planning  for 
a  great  deal  of  house  improve¬ 
ment;  30%  of  farmers  plan  to 
do  exterior  painting;  nearly  15% 
plan  to  do  interior  decorating; 
14%  plan  for  new  roofs;  and  high 
percentages  of  all  farmers  plan 
to  remodel  the  exterior  of  their 
houses  and  to  modernize  their 
kitchens,  to  add  rooms,  porches 
and  bath  rooms,  and  to  make  the 
general  repairs  which  have  gone 
so  long  by  default. 

With  present  as  well  as  post¬ 
war  prosperity  assured,  many 
rural  dealers  are  making  their 
own  post-war  plans  for  business 
expansion.  Advertisers  are  keep¬ 
ing  their  trade  names  alive,  there¬ 
by  keeping  Demand  intact. 

The  future  holds  great  promise 
for  farmer  and  dealer  alike.  With 
sound  governmental  guidance,  the 
realization  can  be  as  great  as  the 
expectation. 


stimulate  a  demand  for  their  products  in  your  territory. 


New  Consumer-Farmer  Co-op.  Milk  Plant,  Belle  Meade,  N.  J. 
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FARMALL  and  HARVESTER 

ARE  PLEDGED  TO  SERVE 


The  Family  Farm 


...and  so  are  the  International  Harvester 
Dealers  as  they  celebrate 

FARMAU’S  20TH  BIRTHDAY 


::1 

| 

i 

S3 


The  family  farm  is  Home  Sweet 
Home.  It  is  home  ground  where 
every  corner  in  the  house,  every 
turn  in  the  lanes,  every  rise  and  fall  in  the  fields, 
is  part  of  the  family’s  heart  and  soul. 

The  writer  of  this  Harvester  message  grew 
up  on  the  farm.  His  mother  is  nearly  80  and 
she  has  left  the  farm  for  a  cottage  in  town,, but 
her  heart  refused  to  come  along.  The  farm  is 
her  home,  and  will  be.  Her  youngest  son  is 
operating  the  homestead  now.  He  is  running 
it  alone— with  his  Farmall  tractor.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  he  filled  his  silo,  alone— a  tough  job,  but 
he  did  it.  In  the  house  is  Gladys,  his  wife,  and 
the  little  daughter,  Janet.  There  will  be  a  new 


baby  in  February.  "Maybe  it  will  be  a  boy,” 
they  are  saying. 

Isn’t  the  story  much  the  same  on  a  million 
farms  today?  Maybe  it  is  like  that  on  your  farm. 

Everywhere  you  go,  FARMALL  Powder  and 
hydraulic  control  of  implements  makes  all  the 
difference.  The  true  all-purpose  tractor,  that 
can  do  so  much  for  a  man,  is  a  blessing  in  times 
like  these.  Food  is  fighting  for  Freedom  — and 
the  Farmalls,  with  their  many  direct-attachable, 
pull -behind  and  belt  machines,  are  fitrhtino- 
for  food. 


This  Is  Farmall’s  20th  Year— the  tractor  that 
started  from  the  implement  end — the  power  that 
is  dedicated  to  the  prosperity  of  the  family 
farm.  When  the  boys  come  home,  the  farmall 
system  will  lead  the  way  to  the  Future! 

When  war  struck  our  nation,  a  Farmall  army, 
with  an  infinite  number  of  working  tools,  went 
into  battle.  The  food  crisis  was  at  every  farm 
gate— and  the  FARMALL  SYSTEM  was  ready. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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Sound  Assembly! 

Here’s  Pillsbury’s 

CHEVRON  CASSEROLE. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★**** 


>VJ 


It’s  tops  for  taste  .  .  .  packed  with  wartime  nourishment  .  .  . 
backed  by  Guaranteed  Baking!  If  you  don’t  agree  that 
Pillsbury’s  Best  gives  you  better  baking  than  any  other  all¬ 
purpose  flour— with  this  or  any  good  recipe— Pillsbury’s 
Cooking  Service,  Minneapolis,  pays  you  back  the  cost  of 
all  your  recipe  ingredients! 

Pillsbury’s  CHEVRON  CASSEROLE 


Serves 

Temperature:  425°  F. 

•  cup  chopped  onion 

•  4  tablespoons  fat  or  drippings 

•  7  tablespoons  Pillsbury’s 

Best  Enriched  Flour 

•  1  Yz  teaspoons  salt 

•  H  teaspoon  pepper 

•  teaspoon  cloves 

*If  preferred,  substitute  additional 


8. 

Time:  about  20  minutes 

•  2  cups  meat  stock 

•  1  cup  vegetable  liquid 

•  XA  cup  strained  orange  juice* 

•  \XA  cups  cooked,  diced  meat 

•  1  cup  cooked,  diced  carrots 

•  1  cup  cooked,  diced  celery 

•  1  cup  cooked,  diced  potatoes 

meat  stock  or  vegetable  liquid. 


1.  Pan-fry  onion  in  fat  until  tender  and  brown.  2.  Add  flour 
and  seasonings;  mix  well.  3.  Add  combined  meat  stock, 
vegetable  liquid  and  orange  juice  gradually,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Cook  until  thick  and  smooth.  4.  Add  combined 
meat  and  vegetables.  5.  Turn  into  10-inch  pie  plate,  cover 
with  Celery  Seed  Crust. 

CELERY  SEED  CRUST 


•  2  cups  sifted  Pillsbury’s 

Best  Enriched  Flour 

•  3  teaspoons  baking  powder  (or 

2  teaspoons  double-acting) 


•  H  teaspoon  salt 

•  %  teaspoon  celery  seed 

•  M  cup  shortening 

•  %  cup  milk 


1.  Sift  flour  once,  measure;  add  baking  powder,  salt;  sift 
again.  Add  celery  seed  and  mix  well.  2.  Cut  in  shortening 
until  mixture  resembles  coarse  meal.  3.  Add  milk,  mixing 
only  until  all  flour  is  dampened.  4.  Turn  out  on  lightly- 
floured  board;  knead  slightly  to  smooth  surface.  Roll  dough 
to  fit  top  of  pie  plate.  5.  Place  over  filling.  Trim  and  flute 
edge.  Score  top  into  4  sections  with  knife  blade;  make  gash 
in  center  to  allow  escape  of  steam.  6.  Bake  in  hot  oven.  7. 
Garnish  with  pimiento  strips,  as  illustrated. 


★  FOR  GUARANTEED  BAKING 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  that  appear  in  this  publication 

were  recently  printed  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  They  are 
reproduced  in  this  issue  so  that  you  may  be  familiar  with 

the  efforts  that  various  manufacturers  are  making-  to 
stimulate  a  demand  for  their  products  in  your  territory. 


Rototiller  Useful  in  Con¬ 
struction  Work 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  have  long  been  acquainted 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  Roto¬ 
tiller  for  soil  cultivation.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  found  equal¬ 
ly  efficient  in  various  kinds  of 
construction  work  is  not  so  well 
known.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Eototillers  are  being  used  quite 
generally  for  building  shoulders, 
leadways  and  small  areas  in  con¬ 
junction  with  military  airports 
according  to  C.  W.  Kelsey,  presi¬ 
dent,  Rototiller,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
They  are  also  used  extensively  for 
digging  foundation  trenches  for 
buildings.  The  method  used  is 
to  simply  run  the  Rototiller  over 
the  line  of  ground  where  founda¬ 
tion  walls  are  to  be  placed.  The 
dirt  is  loosened  by  Rototilling  to 
a  depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
and  is  then  shoveled  out;  then 
the  Rototiller  is  run  over  the 
same  area  again  to  an  additional 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches  and 
again  the  dirt  is  shoveled  out. 
This  performance  is  repeated  un¬ 
til  the  desired  depth  is  reached. 

Rototiller,  in  this  way,  does  all 
of  the  heavy  pick  work,  loosens 
the  soil  so  thoroughly  that  it  is 
readily  shoveled  out.  One  Roto¬ 
tiller  will  keep  ahead  of  15  men 
shoveling. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the 
big,  heavy  duty  “Roadmakers” 
that  Rototiller,  Inc.  pioneered 
for  building  secondary  roads,  air¬ 
field  runways,  landing  aprons 
and  a  wide  variety  of  soil  cement 
areas  for  training  cantonments, 
the  company  recently  decided  to 
try  out  the  standard  size  Roto¬ 
tiller  for  use  in  building  a  soil 
cement  roadway  around  a  newly 
constructed  extension  to  its  fac¬ 
tory.  After  the  ground  was 
thoroughly  pulverized  with  two 
Rototillers,  it  was  hand  graded 
with  rakes  and  shovels  and 
cement  was  evenly  raked  over  the 
entire  area.  The  Rototillers 
were  again  used  to  thoroughly 
mix  the  cement  with  the  soil. 
After  the  mixing  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  area  was  sprinkled 
with  water  and  Rototillers  were 
again  used  to  mix  the  water  with 
the  soil  cement  mixture.  No 
heavy  rollers  were  available  so 
compaction  was  accomplished  by 
running  automobiles  and  trucks 
back  and  forth  over  the  area. 
By  means  of  the  simple  method, 
a  roadway  200  feet  long  and  15 
feet  wide  was  completed  in  ten 
working  hours. 


Co-ops  Buy  More  Oil  Wells 

Anticipating  a  shortage  of 
motor  fuels  next  Spring  and 
Summer,  the  Co-operative  Re¬ 
finery  Assn,  has  arranged  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Coffey ville,  Kans.  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  National  Refining 
Co.,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Howard  A.  Cowden, 
president  of  the  co-operative. 
This  makes  a  total  of  ten  oil 
refineries  owned  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  distributes  more  than 
one  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  petroleum  products  a 
year. 

The  recently  purchased  prop¬ 
erty  includes  a  gasoline  refinery 
with  an  annual  output  of  ap¬ 
proximately  81  million  gallons  of 
refined  fuels  as  well  as  a  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  refinery  with  an  annual 
capacity  of  10  million  gallons. 

The  organization  also  expects 
to  operate  an  aviation  gasoline 
refinery  now  being  erected  at 
Coffeyville  by  fhe  Defense  Plant 


Corp.,  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
government.  The  present  plans 
include  the  purchase  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment  owned  plant  by  the  Co¬ 
op  after  the  war  if  a  satisfactory 
price  can  be  agreed  upon.  If 
the  purchase  is  made,  it  will 
place  the  organization  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  supply  the  anticipated 
demand  for  high  octane  fuel  that 
will  develop  after  the  war. 

Dry  Bean  Supply  Smaller 
Than  Year  Ago 

The  stocks  of  dry  beans  on 
New  York  farms  December  1, 
1943,  were  21  per  cent  below 
those  of  year  earlier,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  pea  and  mediums  being 
more  than  offset  by  decreases  in 
other  kinds.  Michigan  farm 
stocks  were  about  4  per  cent 
greater  in  1943  than  in  1942, 
though  farms  in  other  states  had 
remaining  only  two-thirds  as 
many  on  December  1,  1943  as  a 
year  earlier,  while  the  national 
total  of  3,328,000  bags  (100  lbs. 
uncleaned)  this  December  was 
390,000  bags  or  10  per  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago.  The  1943  na¬ 
tional  crop  of  21,799,000  bags  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  1942  by  2,764,000 
bags.  The  reduction  in  farm 
stocks  therefore  represents  a 
much  more  rapid  movement  out 
of  the  hands  of  growers  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  since  commer¬ 
cial  storage  stocks  were  only 
232,000  bags  more  this  December 
than  a  year  ago,  the  disappear¬ 
ance  into  channels  toward  con¬ 
sumption  has  likewise  been  rapid. 

A  Good  Item  for  Hardware 
Stores 

A  product  that  offers  an  easy 
method  of  repairing  old  pails, 
pans  and  other  receptacles,  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by 
Geo.  B.  Klee  Co.,  Dana  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  trade 
name  “Acid-O”.  The  product 
consists  of  a  liquid  which  is 
brushed  on  like  paint  and  seals 
small  holes  and  relines  metal, 
wood  or  concrete  containers.  It 
gives  a  water-proof,  rustproof 
finish  and  is  harmless  to  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry.  It  retails  at 
$1.50  per  quart  and  should  prove 
an  easy  seller  at  this  time,  when 
it  is  difficult  to  purchase  new 
metal  equipment.  The  concern  is 
expanding  its  distribution  and 
invites  dealers  and  jobbers  to 
communciate  with  them. 


Phoio — Herman  Fo=ter 


Women  workers  help  keep  the  Tor- 
rington  Creamery  operating  in  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Connecticut.  Left  to  right: 
Mrs.  Carrie  Meyer,  Mrs.  Anna  Leh¬ 
mann  and  Mrs.  Marion  Bernard. 
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Smaller  Pi g  Crop  Reported 

After  an  all-time  peak  in  1943, 
liog  production  will  decline  in 
1944,  the  USD  A  states  in  its 
December  Pig  Crop  Report.  In¬ 
dicated  number  of  sows  to  far¬ 
row  in  the  Spring  season  of  1944 
is  16  per  cent  below  the  record 
number  farrowed  in  1943.  The 
tendency  to  decline  began  in  the 
last  half  of  1943  when  Fall  far- 
rowings  were  substantially  be¬ 
low  the  number  indicated  in  the 
June  Pig  Report.  Compared 
with  the  indicated  increase  of 
25  per  cent  in  June,  the  actual 
increase  in  Fall  farrowings  was 
only  12  per  cent.  The  1943  Fall 
crop  was  still  the  largest  ever 
produced.  The  number  of  hogs 
over  six  months  old  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  greatly  exceeded  the  num¬ 
ber  as  of  that  date  in  any  other 
year.  This  information  is  based 
on  returns  from  154,000  farmers 
obtained  in  cooperation  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  through 
the  rural  mail  carriers.  Num¬ 
ber  of  pigs  saved  in  the  Fall  of 
1943  (June  1  to  December  1)  is 
estimated  at  47,831,000  head. 
This  number  is  10  per  cent  larger 
than  the  former  record  Fall  pig 
crop  of  1942  and  is  72  per  cent 
larger  than  the  10-year  (1932-41) 
average.  The  number  was  larger 
than  last  year  in  most  States 
and  in  all  regions.  Number  of 
sows  farrowing  in  the  Fall  of 
1943  was  12  per  cent  larger  than 
the  number  farrowing  in  1942. 
This  increase  is  substantially  be¬ 
low  the  increase  of  25  per  cent 
indicated  by  breeding  intentions 
reports  made  in  J une  of  this  year. 
Number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the 
Spring  of  1944  (December  1,  1943 
to  June  1,  1944)  is  indicated  at 
10,155,000,  a  decrease  of  1,979,000 
or  16  per  cent  from  the  number 
farrowing  in  the  1943  Spring  sea¬ 
son.  The  indicated  number,  how¬ 
ever,  is  larger  than  the  number 
farrowing  in  any  other  Spring 
season  on  record  except  1943. 
December  1  reports  from  farmers 
show  a  much  larger  number  of 
hogs  over  six  months  old  (in¬ 
cluding  brood  sows)  on  hand  at 
that  date  than  the  record  num¬ 
ber  of  a  year  earlier.  Although 
marketings  of  1943  Spring  pigs 
have  been  of  record  size  for  some 
weeks,  a  large  part  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  1943  Spring  pig 
crop  was  still  on  farms  on  De¬ 
cember  1. 


James  E.  Larrowe 

James  E.  Larrowe,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Larrowe  Milling  Co. 
and  an  outstanding  figure  in  the 
dairy  feed  industry,  died  in  De¬ 
troit,  December  13,  at  the  age 
of'  80. 

Born  in  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Larrowe  learned  the  milling  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  father’s  buckwheat 
mill  and  later  became  president 
of  the  Larrowe  Milling  Co.,  now 
known  as  the  Larrowe  Division 
of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Mi-.  Larrowe  was  perhaps  best 
known  for  his  work  in  intro¬ 
ducing  dried  beet  pulp  as  a  live¬ 
stock  feed  in  this  country.  In 
1902  he  learned  that  this  prod¬ 
uct  was  being  widely  used  for 
feeding  purposes  in  Europe,  al¬ 
though  farmers  in  this  country 
were  totally  unaware  of  its  nu¬ 
tritional  value.  He  obtained  the 
American  rights  to  a  beet  pulp 
drier  then  successfully  used  in 
Europe  and  developed  an  out¬ 
standing  business  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  marketing  of  this 
product. 


She's  still perkin 7 
like  new.  Dad " 


It’s  a  fact,  John  Deere  Tractors  continue  to 
run  like  new  even  after  months  of  hard,  con¬ 
tinuous  service  in  the  field.  There’s  a  reason — 
in  fact,  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  they  have  only  two  cylinders. 
Their  operating  parts  are  larger,  sturdier.  All 
important  bearing  surfaces  have  extra  wearing 
areas  to  withstand  day-in  and  day-out  grueling 
farm  work.  They  are  designed  from  radiator 
to  drawbar  to  stand  up  under  the  heaviest 
farm  jobs.  They  are  built  to  take  it. 

John  Deere  Tractors  are  simpler — have 
fewer  wearing  parts,  fewer  operating  parts. 
They  are  so  simple  that  many  adjustments 
(shop  adjustments  on  many  tractors)  can  be 
quickly,  easily,  and  accurately  made  on  the 
farm  by  the  tractor  operator. 

Another  mighty  important  reason  for  the 
dependability  of  John  Deere  Tractors  is 
precision  in  manufacture.  The  men  who  built 
these  tractors  talk  about  clearances  as  fine  as 
1/10,000  of  an  inch — exactness  of  fit  that  you 
expect  only  in  the  finest  of  automobiles. 

Safeguarded  in  field  operation  by  the  most 
modern  protective  devices,  this  precision, 
combined  with  simplicity  in  design  and  rug¬ 
gedness  of  construction,  insures  the  longer 
life  and  lower  upkeep  costs  for 
which  John  Deere  Tractors  are 
famous. 

Fuel  rationing  is  no  problem  with 
John  Deere  Tractor  owners  because 


for  freedom^ 


they  are  not  limited  to  any  one  fuel.  They  can 
use  successfully  practically  any  fuel  available 
in  their  locality.  John  Deere  Tractors  are  de¬ 
signed  especially  to  burn  the  low-cost,  more 
powerful  fuels,  thus  permitting  their  users  to 
conserve  gasoline  for  wartime  requirements 
— and  in  so  doing,  save  money. 

John  Deere  Tractors  are  again  in  production 
— not  in  quantities  you  and  we  would  like,  but 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  help  maintain  and, 
we  hope,  increase  the  volume  of  food  required 
to  meet  the  highest  goals  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

It’s  mighty  important  to  conserve  your  trac¬ 
tor  and  other  farming  equipment — farm  ma¬ 
chinery  is  still  hard  to  get — but,  if  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  needed,  see  your  John  Deere  dealer 
now. 

Take  Advantage  of  This  Service 

While  your  John  Deere  Tractor  will  give  you  extra 
years  of  trouble-free  service,  the  time  will  come 
when  its  performance  will  no  longer  be  at  its  peak. 
You  are  fortunate  to  have  close  by  a  local  John  Deere 
dealer  with  factory-trained  mechanics  who  know 
your  John  Deere  from  A  to  Z — a  dealer  who  has  pro¬ 
vided  shop  facilities  and  equipment  to  renew 
the  power  and  pep  your  tractor  once  had  ...  to  keep 
it  working  like  new. 

Take  full  advantage  of  this  comparatively 
low-cost  service. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


SCRAP 


THESE  ADVERTISEMENTS  recently  appeared  in  TTie 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  were  read  by  your  farm  customers. 


CRAINE 


yjtfllE  THEY  IAS 

A  limited  number  of  Craine  wood  and  tile  silos  are 
still  available.  But  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
Dairymen  are  doing  their  best  to  increase  production 
with  the  least  possible  labor  and  at  lowest  feeding 
costs.  This  program  calls  for  more  Craine  Silos  than 
we  can  furnish  in  1944. 

Besides  the  shortage  of  critical  materials,  Craine  is 
doing  other  war  work  essential  to  America’s  Armed 
Forces.  So  if  you  need  a  new  silo,  or  repairs  to  your 
old  one, 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES 

Don’t  put  it  off  till  it  may  be  too  late.  Settle  your  feed  storage 
worries  for  1944,  and  for  years  to  come.  Get  set  with  a  depend¬ 
able,  efficient,  labor-saving  Craine  now  and  later  on  you'll  be 
thankful  you  did.  For  prices,  types  available,  and  full  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  Craine,  Inc.,  124  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


ADD  GUN 
PROTECTION 

With  HOPPE’S  No.  9 

Farm  guns  need  just  as  much  care 
as  military  rifles  and  this  efficient 
gun  cleaning  solvent  will  not  only 
remove  all  pr.mer,  powder  and 
metal  fouling  ■  but  it  will  prevent 
rust  too.  Your  gun  needs  Hoppe 
No.  9  protect;on.  Your  dealer  sells 
it,  or  send  10c  for  sample.  Valuable 
“Gun  Cleaning  Guide”  FREE 
upon  post  card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.  33,  Pa. 


$2^ 


Low-Cost  One-Gun 
POWER  SPRAYER 


V  “BEAN  Little  Giant”  delivers 

6-7  gallons  a  minute  at  400  lbs 
pressure.  Two-cyl .  Bean  pump. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 


23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
243  W.JulianSt-.SanJose, Calif. 
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Germany  made  enemies  by 
robbing  conquered  countries 
of  essential  food.  America  is 
making  friends  by  producing 
food.  The  need  for  food  and 
still  more  food  gets  greater. 
On  tens  of  thousands  of  farms 
Jamesway  Barns  and  Equip¬ 
ment  are  helping  to  meet  war¬ 
time  food  goals  ...  and  giv¬ 
ing  farmers  extra  income  to 
buy  more  War  Bonds. 

For  thirty-five  years,  more 
than  50,000  farmers  have 
bought  Jamesway  Equipment 
and  Housing  each  year  to 
make  farming  easier,  better, 
more  profitable. 

Today,  in  the  barn,  this  same 


equipment  is  producing  more 
milk,  as  much  as  5  to  1 0  %  more 
.  .  .  cutting  chore  time,  often 
in  half  ...making  for  healthier 
livestock.  In  the  hoglot  it  is 
saving  feed  and  time.  In  the 
hennery  it  saves  work  . . .  en¬ 
ables  you  to  feed  more  birds 
in  less  space ...  to  have  thrifti¬ 
er,  higher  producing  flocks. 

See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 

Your  Jamesway  dealer  has  Jamesway 
Equipment  and  Housing  on  hand.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Jamesway  man  will  be 
glad  to  go  over  your  problems  with  you 
and  help  you  plan  now  for  the  modern, 
efficient  layout  you  want  when  the 
war  is  over.  Shall  we  have  him  call? 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-144 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 


ALL  THE  WAY... PLAN  NOW 

BARN,  POULTRY  AND  HOG  HOUSE  EQUIP¬ 
MENT,  SELF  FEEDERS  AND  VENTILATION. 


Know  Your  Market! 

IN  ORDER  to  sell  to  farmers  it  is  necessary  to  have  reliable 
information  in  reference  to  farm  conditions. 

Many  dealers  and  salesmen  find  it  profitable  to  read  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  regularly  so  that  they  will  have  first-hand 
information  in  reference  to  agricultural  conditions  and  farm 
problems.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  recognized  as  the  highest 
authority  on  agricultural  subjects  in  New  York  and  adjacent 
States.  It  is  edited  for  practical  business  farmers  and  contains 
the  latest  authentic  information  in  reference  to  crop  produc¬ 
tion,  market  conditions  and  farm  sentiment  on  various 
questions.  It  is  read  in  300,000  eastern  farm  homes  and  enjoys 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the  best  farmers  in  its 
territory. 

If  you  want  reliable,  unbiased  information  about  farm 
conditions  in  the  New  York  territory  fill  out  the  blank  below 
and  mail  with  a  remittance  of  one  dollar. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  please  mail  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  the  address  below  for  3  years. 

Name  . 

Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 


Farm  Winners  in  War  Bond 
Contest 

Announcement  was  recently 
made  of  the  prize  winners  in  the 
Farm  War  Bond  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
There  were  two  contests,  one  for 
farm  men  and  women  and  one  for 
farm  boys  and  girls  under  18 
years  of  age.  In  each  group, 
there  was  a  first  prize  of  a  $500 
War  Bond,  plus  a  trip  to  New 
York  City  for  the  winner  and  a 
member  of  the  winner’s  family; 
a  second  prize  of  a  $100  Bond; 
a  third  prize  of  a  $50  Bond;  and 
42  other  prizes  of  $25  Bonds. 

In  the  Senior  Contest,  the  top 
winners  were  First,  Mrs.  Stella 
F.  Miller,  West  Chazy,  N.  Y. ; 
second,  Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Ballou, 
Windsor,  Vt.,  and  third,  Miss 
Florence  E.  Shaver,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 

The  three  winners  in  the 
Junior  Contest  were:  First, 
Agnes  Doody  (age  13),  No. 
Branford,  Conn. ;  John  Albert 
Stone  (age  16),  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. ;  and  Karin  Anderson  (age 
9),  Preble,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Moody  and  Agnes  Doody 
spent  a  week-end  in  New  York 
City  last  month.  Mrs.  Miller’s 
husband,  E.  Bernard  Miller,  ac¬ 
companied  her.  Mrs.  Daniel 
Doody  went  with  her  daughter. 
The  four  were  the  guests  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WEAF  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  during 
their  entire  stay. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that 
in  addition  to  placing  three  win¬ 
ners  on  the  top  list  of  six,  New 
York  State  ran  away  with  the 
honors  among  the  other  winners. 
In  all,  eight  States  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Out  of  the  42  winners 
of  $25  War  Bonds  in  the  Senior 
Contest,  New  York  placed  20. 
In  the  Junior  Contest,  there  were 
15  New  Yorkers  out  of  42. 

The  four  youngest  winners 
were  7-year-old  Janice  M.  Bor¬ 
den,  Caribou,  Maine;  and  Marion 
McGuire,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. ; 
Robert  Rykstra,  Allendale,  N.  J., 
and  Peter  Otto  Koenig,  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  all  9  years  of  age. 

In  all,  there  were  over  1,000 
who  entered  this  contest. 


Wr.  Nay  tor  9s 

MED  IGA  TED  i 

TEAT  DILATORS' 


The  Doiryman's  Standby 
for  Treating 

SCAB  TEATS 
CUT  &  BRUISED  TEATS 


OBSTRUCTIONS 


Dr.  Naylor's  Dilators  furnish 
soft,  soothing  protection  to  the 
iniured  lining  and  keep  teat  canal 
open  in  its  natural  shape  while 
tissues  heal. 

Their  deep,  cushion  surface  of 
soft,  absorbent  cotton-down  con¬ 
forms  comfortably  to  either  large 
or  small  teats  without  overstretch¬ 
ing  or  tearing,  and  carries  the 
medication  INSIDE  the  teat  canal, 
directly  to  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 


The  Only 

Soft  Surface  Dilators 


Packed  in  Antiseptic 
Ointment.  Large  pkg.  $1. 
Trial  pkg.  50c.  At  dealers 
or  mailed  postpaid. 


milk 
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RAISE  BETTER 
CALVES  WITH 

MtLKADE 

CALF  STARTER  PELLETS 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO. 
356  Hertel  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
131  State  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Few  New  Trucks  Available 
Until  War  Ends 

The  nation’s  truck  transporta¬ 
tion  system  is  faced  with  serious 
equipment  shortages,  according 
to  ODT.  The  civilian  truck  pool 
is  now  virtually  exhausted,  and 
few  new  trucks  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  this  year.  Of  7,500 
trucks  approved  for  production 
in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  1943,  only  a  few  hundred  have 
been  delivered.  Production  of 
123,000  new  commercial  vehicle 
units  has  been  approved  for  1944 
but  of  this  total,  only  80,000 
will  be  for  civilian  use  and  the 
remainder  for  the  U.  S.  Mari¬ 
time  Commission,  the  U.  S. 
Foreign  Economic  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  other  non-civilian  purposes. 
The  number  for  civilian  use  will 
be  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  pre-war  replacement  produc¬ 
tion  of  450,000  vehicles  annually. 
These  new  trucks  will  lake  care 
of  only  the  most  urgent  needs. 


COW-POX 

j  o  ili 


Don’t  neglect  the  sores  of  cow-pox  and  let  them 
become  infected.  Treat  them  as  soon  as  they 
appear  with  Gambine  Tincture  or  Ointment. 
Either  will  prove  beneficial,  but  both  is  better. 
Apply  Tincture  first,  let  it  dry,  then  apply  Oint¬ 
ment.  Don  t  let  one  cow  infect  your  whole  herd. 
Use  Gambine  promptly — it  pays! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  Gambine,  write  us. 


G 

TINCTURE 

AMBIN 

E 

OINTMENT 

• 

Gambine,  Inc.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  NewYorkl7,  N.Y. 


Study  the  advertisements  that 
appear  in  this  publication.  These 
advertisements  have  all  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  were  read  in  two  out  of  every 
three  farm  homes  in  New  York 


Buy  war  hands  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  huy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 


State.  You  will  find  a  demand 
for  these  advertised  products 
among  your  customers. 
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“W  E  LIKE  Avi-Tab  because  it 
contains  tonics,  stimulants,  and  cor¬ 
rectives.  None  of  us  actually  play 
volley  ball,  but  Avi-Tab  sure  gives 
us  a  'lift'.  No  wonder  our  'boss' 
admires  our  redder  combs  and 
wattles!" 


•  Avi-Tab  also  provides  nutritive 
>  trace  minerals.  So  try  Avi-Tab  if 
your  flock  isn't  doing  as  well  as 
you'd  like!  Mixes  easily  in  the  mash. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.  Insist 
on  Dr.  Salsbury's  Avi-Tab. 

Follow  ‘‘Poultry  Conservation  For 
Victory”  recommendations.  See  Dr. 
Salsbury  dealers  —  hatcheries,  drug, 
feed,  other  stores  for  help.  Dr.  Sals- 
bury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Health  Service. 


get  the  Genuir,. 


I 


Dr.  SALSBURY  S 

AVI-TAB 


THE  IDEAL  FLOCKCONPITIONErT 


SEND  FOR  VOUR  COPY 

ibp/ty/ 


The  How  and 
Why  of  Home 
Freezing 

An  interesting 
illustrated 
48  Page  Booklet 

MAIL  CARD  TO 
DEPT.  2R, 


REPAIR 

OLD  RUSTY 
PAILS,  PANS 
TROUGHS  etc. 


FOR  AS 
LITTLE  AS 


1< 


lW.i_.cii  is  vital  for  winning  the  war!  Don’t 
throw  away  old,  rusty  equipment.  At  trifling 
cost,  ACID-O  preserves  and  renews  rusty 
buckets  and  pails,  leaky  troughs,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  cribs,  brooder  houses,  etc. 


Just  brush  it  on  ...  as  easy  as  painting! 
ACID-O  seals  small  holes;  relines,  rustproofs, 
waterproofs,  and  acid-proofs  metal,  wood, 
tile,  concrete.  SAFE — non-inflammable-harm- 
less  to  livestock  and  poultry.  Get  ACID-O 
now,  at  your  hardware,  paint,  or  building 
supply  dealer,  or  order  by  coupon  below. 


DEALERS: 


Contact  your  jobber  or 
write  us  for  details. 


GEO.  B.  KLEE  COMPANY 
Dana  Avenue  1  quart  $1.50 

Cincinnati  7,  Ohio  1  gallon  $3.85 

SEND  NO  MONEY — Pay  postman  phis  postage  or  en¬ 
close  money-order  or  cheek  and  we  will  send  postpaid. 

NAME  . 

Street  . 

City  . 

State  . R.N. 

My  dealer  If  . . 


WPB  Urged  to  Increase 
Production  of  Egg  Cases 

Handling  the  shortage  of  egg 
packing  materials  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  topic  of  discussion  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Shell  Egg 
Industry  Advisory  Committee 
with  War  Food  Administration 
officials  in  Washington.  The 
group  urged  that  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  take  steps  to  speed 
the  manufacture  of  at  least  20 
to  22  million  fibre  cases,  which 
will  be  needed  to  handle  a  part 
of  the  record  egg  crop  expected 
for  1944.  A  total  of  at  least  28 
to  30  million  new  cases  will  be 
needed.  Probably  not  more  than 
8  to  10  million  new  wooden 
cases  can  be  obtained.  WPB  is 
awaiting  replies  from  individual 
egg  dealers  and  handlers  in  the 
industry  as  to  their  actual  re¬ 
quirements  of  egg  cases  during 
the  season  of  flush  production, 
beginning  in  February.  Other 
topics  discussed  at  the  meeting 
included  a  suggested  price  sup¬ 
port  program  for  eggs  in  1944, 
and  the  general  production  and 
supply  situation.  No  definite 
recommendation  was  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram.  Committee  members  dis¬ 
cussed  the  probability  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  1944  of  more  than  60 
billion  eggs,  which  would  exceed 
the  anticipated  production  for 
1943  and  establish  a  new  all-time 
record.  The  Shell  Egg  Indus¬ 
try  Advisory  Committee  operates 
jointly  with  the  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Chairman  for  the  industry  is  Le- 
land  J.  Graham  of  Richmond, 
Va.  Charles  E.  Dominy  was  gov¬ 
ernment  chairman  of  the  recent 
meeting,  acting  in  the  place  of 
W.  D.  Termohlen,  Assistant  Chief 
of  FDA,  Dairy  and  Poultry 
Branch. 


There’s  an  analysis  tag  on  each  bag 
of  B-B  feed  you  buy.  It’s  important. 
You  should  read  it  carefully. 

Bnt  u  hat  the  tag  does  not  say  may  he 
every  bit  as  important  to  the  success  of 
your  flocks. 

There’s  nothing  on  the  tag,  for  in¬ 
stance,  about  our  research,  which 
is  seeking  means  to  protect  you 
against  the  shortage  of  vital  nutri¬ 
tional  values. There’s  nothing  about 
the  men  — including  your  B-B  dealer 
—  who  are  working  night  and  day 
trying  to  get  enough  feed  to  you. 
We  are  pledged  to  the  belief  that 
our  foremost  responsibility  is  to 
you... to  turn  our  buying,  research 
and  milling  facilities  over  to  giving 


you  the  best  rations  it  is  possible  to 
produce  at  present.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  tag  about  that. 

Victory  is  on  its  way.  We  know  the 
day  is  coming  when  we  shall  be 
asking  you  to  buy  B-B  feeds  exclu¬ 
sively.  We  are  doing  all  we  can, 
today,  to  justify  your  preference. 


VITAM  IZED 

CHICK  STARTER  RATION 

This  is  a  year  in  which  the  benefits  of  B-B 
Vitamized  chick  starter  ration  will  be  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  adding  livability,  pro¬ 
moting  steady  growth  and  putting  dis¬ 
ease-resisting  stamina  in  every  bird.  Ask 
your  B-B  dealer  about  the  experiences 
of  his  customers  with  this  ration  and  get 
a  copy  of  the  helpful  profit-producing 
folder  "Feeding  Chicks  the  B-B  Way." 

- 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


YOUR 

MONEY' 

BACK 

IF  RATS 

DON’TJ 

CIFAp 


KRO  ^ 
"^XVwon't  kill 
*  Livestock, 

Pets  or  Poul-^k 
try;  Gets  Rats 
Every  Time.  * 
^  K-R-O  is  made 

f t.JSm  from  Red  Squill ,  a 
raticide  recommended 
by  U.S.  Dept.  Agr.  (Bui. 
J  1533).  Ready-Mixed,  for 
homes,  35<  and  $1.00;  Pow¬ 
der,  for  farms,  75*.  All  l 
Drug  and  Seed  Stores.  A 
Damage  each  rat  does  J I 
costs  you  $2.00  a 
year.  K-R-O  Co, 
Springfield, 


Dailey  Mills  Features  Re- 
vitalizer  for  Baby  Chicks 

During  a  period  when  feed 
manufacturers  are  unable  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand  for  their  regular 
lines  of  poultry  feeds,  Dailey 
Mills,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
has  launched  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  featuring  their 
packaged  product  “Eevitalizer” 
that  is  said  to  contain  a  surplus 
of  vitamins  and  minerals  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
baby  chicks.  Eevitalizer  is  rec- 
omended  for  use  with  any  feed¬ 
ing  program — it  serves  to  cleanse 
the  digestive  tract  and  stimulate 
the  appetite  and  to  increase  the 
stamina  of  the  bird. 

Because  of  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  poultry  raising  due  to 
war  conditions,  it  is  anticipated 
that  dealers  will  find  an  active 
demand  for  the  product  among 
backyard  poultry  raisers  as  well 
as  with  commercial  poultrymen. 


Turnbull  Appointed  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  I.B.C.A. 

The  appointment  of  Donald  M. 
Turnbull  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Assn.,  has  recently  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Boyd,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  During 
the  past  two  years  Mr.  Turnbull 
lias  acted  as  assistant  secretary 
and  lias  had  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  on  much  of  the  work 
of  the  office  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
longed  illness  of  the  late  Reese 
V.  Hicks,  who  died  last  October. 
Because  of  his  long  contact  with 
poultry  interests,  he  is  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  serve  in  his  new  position. 


You  II  agree  that  Clean-Easy  Milker  saves  Time  a 
labor.  It  s  easy  to  operate  easy  to  keep  clej 

. easy  on  "bossy".  It's  ea 

^  ,/f YV  ^or  Dacf  too-because  t 

TflR.  “Tjfc  \<\  youngsters  can  do  t 
j  “I  milking  with  Clean-Ea: 

Write  Ben  H.  Anders 
C  Mfg.  Co.,  Madison  3,  W 
^  lU  Dept.  21. 


-ft. Ifoux CLEAN-EASY  ZW« 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  dealer  has  learned  to  anticipate 
the  wants  of  his  customers.  He  carries  in  stock  the  goods 
that  his  customers  will  ask  for.  Your  customers  will  ask 
for  products  that  are  advertised  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Be  prepared  to  supply  their  wants. 
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Ask  the  “Vet"—  He  Knows 

Often  the  veterinarian  finds  the  answer  after  slackening  milk 
(low  has  baffled  the  dairyman  for  months.  Then  a  chemist  puts 
his  finger  on  the  cause — mineral  depletion  of  soil,  low  mineral 
content  of  fodder  and  feed. 

So  pronounced  is  mineral  deficiency  in  the  soils  of  many 
sections  that  mineral  starvation  is  rapidly  becoming  a  basic 
problem  of  animal  nutrition.  Yet  to  many  an  alert  dairyman, 
starvation  in  t he  midst  of  apparent  plenty  is  hard  to  believe. 

“Lime-Crest"  Calcite  Formula  MIC-8009 
Supplies  Necessary  Minerals  for  Dairy  Animals 

All  animals  require  minerals.  Dairy  cows  in  particular  need 
them,  especially  calcium.  "Lime  Crest"  Calcite  Formula  MIC- 
800)  contains  adequate  amounts  of  calcium,  manganese,  iodine 
and  other  "associated"  minerals  in  trace  amounts.  This  formula 
will  help  you  get  more  milk,  raise  better  calves  and  clear  up 
certain  troubles  at  calving  and  breeding  time.  If  you  feel  that 

your  cows  should  he  doing  Letter  than 
they  are,  write  for  "Mineral  Highlights 
for  Dairy  Animals." 

“ Back  the  Attack”—  Buy  War  Conc’3 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  ■  Box  126,  Newton,  New  jersey 


-PLAN  NQ31 


FOR  PEACE  PRODUCTION  AND  PROFITS 

While  feeding  a  world  at  war,  farmers  must  also  plan  for  peace¬ 
time  operations.  Only  the  most  efficient  equipment  and  methods 
will  guarantee  ample  production  and  profits. 

MARIETTA  SILOS  —  of  concrete  or  Creosoted  Wood  — —  meet  every 
livestock  feed-storage  need.  Their  specially  treated,  pre-tested  mate¬ 
rials  assure  you  safest,  profit-making  Silo  investment.  The  XX 
Anchoring  System  now  used  on  Marietta  Creosoted  Wood  Silos 
lessens  “twisting.”  Special  treatment  for  wood  preservation  allows 
less  expansion  and  contraction. 

Since  production  is  subject  to  wartime  limitations, 
write  TODAY  for  full  information  and  best  delivery 
date!  Plan  now  to  include  a  Marietta  Silo  in  your 
post-war  equipment! 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 


NOTHING  IS  LIKE  BAG  BALM 
EXCEPT  BAG  BALM  ITSELF 


ALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  that  appear  in  this  publication 
were  recently  printed  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  They  are 
reproduced  in  this  issue  so  that  you  may  be  familiar  with 
the  efforts  that  various  manufacturers  are  making  to 
stimulate  a  demand  for  their  products  in  your  territory. 
The  successful  dealer  has  learned  to  anticipate  the  wants 
of  his  customers.  He  carries  in  stock  the  goods  that  his 
customers  will  ask  for.  Your  customers  will  ask  for  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  advertised  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be 
prepared  to  supply  their  wants. 


J.  H.  Stewart  Wins  Barwell 
Trophy 

The  annual  award  for  1943  of 
the  John  W.  Barwell  Salesman¬ 
ship  Trophy,  and  $100.00  cash, 
annually  given  to  the  leading 
salesman  of  the  Blatchford  Calf 
Meal  Company,  was  won  by  J.  H. 
Stewart,  Kingston,  New  York, 
North  Eastern  Sales  Manager. 
James  M.  Flinn,  President  of  the 
Company,  in  making  the  pre¬ 
sentation,  assured  Mr.  Stewart 
that  he  had  won,  over  the  strong¬ 
est  competition  that  has  existed, 
since  the  establishment  of  the 
award. 


J.  H.  Stewart,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Stewart  has  represented 
the  Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co. 
as  sales  manager  in  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States 
since  1919.  In  accepting  the 
award,  he  stated  that  his  suc¬ 
cessful  record  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  friendly  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  distributors,  their 
salesmen  and  the  local  dealers 
in  his  territory.  This  coopera¬ 
tion,  however,  is  the  result  of  his 
policy  of  striving  to  serve  the 
interests  of  his  customers  as 
well  as  those  of  his  company.  He 
attributes  his  substantial  volume 
of  sales  to  the  fact  that  he  con¬ 
stantly  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
his  customers  and  thus  becomes 
familiar  with  their  requirements 
and  never  attempts  to  sell  a  cus¬ 
tomer  a  larger  amount  of  goods 
than  he  can  readily  dispose  of. 


Cows  Bring  High  Prices 

Despite  the  shortage  of  feed, 
good  dairy  cattle  continues  to 
sell  at  high  prices.  At  a  public 
auction  sale  conducted  by  R.  Aus¬ 
tin  Backus  at  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
December  1-2,  214  head  of  Hol¬ 
stein  and  44  baby  calves  sold  for 
$90,158  or  an  average  of  $422. 
A  bull  from  Jonabell  Farm, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  sold  at.  $3,600 
and  a  cow  owned  by  R.  E.  Eddy, 
Poultney,  Vt.  at  $2,100.  A  9- 
month  heifer  from  Butterfly 
Farm,  Mexico,  N.  Y.  also  brought 
$2,100.  A  carefully  selected 
group  of  66  head  sold  for  $49,820 
or  an  average  of  $755. 


More  Refrigerators  Coming 

Increased  ice  refrigerator 
quotas  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1944 — 40,000  more  than  for  the 
last  quarter  of  this  year — have 
been  set  by  the  War  Production 
Board.  This  increased  produc¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  care  for  the 
increased  need  for  ice  refrigera¬ 
tors,  due  to  the  unavailability  of 
mechanical  refrigerators. 


War  bonds  and  stamps  can  be  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 


I  dreamed  I 
was  knee-deep 
in  clover 

It’s  a  long,  long  time  ’til  pasture 
time  and  the  strain  begins  to  tell 
in  the  cow  barn. 

On  the  basis  of  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  on  the  Research  Farm,  we 
suggest  that  you  try  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  to  help  forestall  a 
seasonal  lag  in  milk  production. 
Our  Research  Farm  cows  getting 
Stock  Tonic  give  as  much  as  10 
pounds  more  milk  for  every  40 
pounds  of  grain  consumed. 

Stock  Tonic  is  of  threefold 
importance  to  the  herd:  First, 
it  supplies  tonics  that  stimulate 
appetite  and  aid  digestion.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  furnishes  minerals  that 
are  needed  by  the  cow  to  make 
milk.  Third,  it  is  a  reliable  source 
of  highly  stable  vitamin  D. 

Milk  is  a  vital  food  to  a  nation 
at  war — produce  all  you  can.  We 
believe  Stock  Tonic  will  help  you 
produce  it  at  a  profit— see  your 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

flr.-l|ess  &  Clark,  Inc. 

ASHLAND.  OHIO 


Get  the  BLACK  LEAF  40! 

Just  spread  Black  Leaf  40  on  roosts  according 
to  directions.  Kills  lice  and  feather  mites. 
Works  while  chickens  perch  at  night. 

ALSO  KILLS  APHIS  AND  SIMILAR  INSECTS 

Used  as  spray  or  dust. 
Black  Leaf  40  is  effective 
against  aphis,  leafhop- 
pers,  leaf  miners,  most 
thrips,  mealy  bugs,  lace 
bugs,  young  sucking 
bugs  and  similar  insects 
on  fruits,  flow¬ 
ers,  plants, 
shrubs  and 


4417 


trees. 

Ask 

your  dealer — 

TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS 

&  Chemical  Corp. 
Incorporated 

Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 
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Dr.  Salsbury  Helps  Dealers 
Increase  Their  Sales 

Practically  all  successful  man¬ 
ufacturers  now  realize  that  their 
work  is  not  completed  when  they 
have  placed  their  product  upon 
the  dealer's  shelf — they  must  also 
create  a  popular  demand  for  the 
product  so  that  customers  will 
come  into  the  store  and  ask  for 
it. 

Under  the  present-day  highly 
competitive  system  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  dealers  usually  have  a 
choice  of  various  brands  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  select  from  and  they 
have  learned  from  experience 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  carry 
a  line  for  which  a  demand  has 
already  been  created.  Although 
an  excessively  high  dealer  dis¬ 
count  may  sometimes  serve  as  an 
allurement,  unknown  brands 
usually  turn  out  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pensive  experiment  for  the  dealer. 

The  Dr.  Salsburv’s  Labora- 
tories,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  offer 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  progressive 
manufacturer  can  cooperate  with 
local  dealers  in  creating  sales 
and  promoting  their  mutual  in¬ 
terest.  Although  Dr.  Salsbury ’s 
poultry  remedies  have  been  on 
the  market  for  many  years  and 
are  favorably  known  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  poultry  raisers,  the  con¬ 
cern  continues  to  advertise  con¬ 
sistently  in  farm  and  poultry 
journals.  Furthermore,  it  has 
developed  an  elaborate  plan  of 
dealer  cooperation  which  enables 
every  dealer  to  identify  his  store 
with  the  national  advertising 
that  is  currently  appearing  in 
numerous  publications  from  coast 
to  coast. 

As  a  part  of  this  cooperation, 
dealers  who  handle  the  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury  line  are  supplied  without 
charge,  with  advertising  mats  for 
their  local  papers,  posters,  win¬ 
dow  streamers  and  store  display. 
Any  dealer  who  avails  himself  of 
these  various  sales  helps  that 
are  placed  at  his  command,  can¬ 
not  help  but  increase  his  sales 
and  his  profits. 


Poultry  and  Egg  Situation 

Although  the  total  number  of 
layers  on  hand  throughout  the 
U.  S.  during  the  1110m  k  of  No¬ 
vember  showed  an  increase  over 
a  year  ago,  the  number  of  lay¬ 
ers  in  New  York  State  was  about 
3%  below  last  year.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  decrease  was  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  many  late 
hatched  pullets  had  not  yet 
reached  the  laying  state  in  No¬ 
vember.  Heavy  culling,  due  to 
the  shortage  of  feed,  was  another 
factor  involved.  According  to  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  the  total 
number  of  layers  in  the  country 
November  1943,  was  402,3S0,000 
as  compared  with  378,638,000  the 
previous  year.  In  New  York 
the  number  this  year  was  12,687,- 
0D0  as  compared  with  13,018,000 
in  1942.  Despite  the  smaller 
number  of  layers  on  New  York 
farms,  the  egg  production  for  the 
first  11  months  of  this  year 
amounted  to  1,861  millions  as 
compared  to  1,739  millions  last 
year.  Egg  production  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  for  the  11 
month  period  advanced  to  50,754 
millions  this  year,  as  compared 
to  45,264  millions  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  a  year  ago. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 


FACTS 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 
fn  PRACTICAL  FARMERS 


Before 
Buying 
Chicks  . 


When  a  poultry- 
man  sits  down  to 
figure  out  how 
many  chicks  he 


should  order  this  year,  he  is  faced 
with  a  real  he-man  problem.  It 
isn’t  just  the  simple  matter  of  esti¬ 
mating  how  many  chicks  his 
brooder  houses  and  equipment 
will  accommodate,  or  how  many 
new  pullets  he  will  want  for  his 
laying  pens  next  Fall. 

This  year,  the  big  question  is: 

How  many  pullets  can  he  raise  on 
the  quantity  of  feed  he  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  turn  over  to  them, 
out  of  his  monthly  allotment? 

Which  calls  for  considerable  fig¬ 
uring,  because  pullets’  appetites 
increase  from  month  to  month, 
while  monthly  allotments  of  feed 
are  not  likely  to  get  any  larger. 

According  to  the 
latest  information 
available,  the  most 
optimistic  outlook 
is  that  total  feed  supplies  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  at  the  same  rate  as 
now.  It  isn’t  likely  that  eastern 
poultrymen  will  be  able  to  buy 
any  more  feed  in  March  or  in 
April  than  they  can  buy  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Every  batch  of  chicks  that 
goes  under  a  brooder  stove  this 
season  will  probably  require  their 
owner  to  cull  a  sufficient  number 
of  mature  birds  out  of  his  laying 
flock  to  keep  his  monthly  feed 
requirement  at  a  constant  level. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  shrewd  judgment 
whether  a  man  should  plan  to 
raise  his  customary  number  of 
pullets  this  year,  or  whether  he 
should  plan  to  raise  fewer  pullets 
and  keep  over  more  yearling  hens 
for  a  second  year  of  production. 

'Pu&litAed 

PURINA 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  /AMERICAN  /AGRICULTURE 


Here  is  approximately  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  his  pullets  will  require: 

100  pullets,  raised  to  laying 
age,  -will  require  20  to  25  bags 
of  feed  —  mash -and- grain  com - 
bined,  or  all  mash. 

100  cockerels  (from  straight - 
run  chicks)  will  require  10  bags 
to  turn  the?n  off  as  broilers. 

Or  it  actually  will  require  30 
to  35  bags  of  feed  to  put  100 
new  layers  in  the  laying  house. 

By  regular,  constant,  relentless 
culling  of  non-layers  and  "doubt¬ 
ful”  birds  through  the  Winter 
months,  while  still  taking  out  the 
regular  monthly  allotment  of  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  it  may  be  possible  to 
build  up  a  reserve  supply  of  laying 
mash  to  be  fed  during  the  chick¬ 
raising  season.  Normal  laying 
house  mortality  will  add  to  this 
reserve.  Every  pound  of  laying 
mash  that  can  be  saved  through 
culling  will  make  a  pound  of 
starting  or  growing  feed  available 
for  the  pullets.  But  the  amount  of 
feed  so  saved  is  not  likely  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  number  of  pul¬ 
lets  normally  raised. 

After  calculating 
the  number  of  pul¬ 
lets  you  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  in  the 
above  way,  it  then  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  figure  out  how  many  more 
you  want  to  provide  for  by  remov¬ 
ing  layers.  Figuring  that  100  pul¬ 
lets  will  require  30  bags  (3,000 
lbs.)  of  feed,  and  that  a  laying 
hen  eats  8  to  10  lbs.  total  feed  per 
month,  you  are  faced  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  something  like  this: 

To  provide  for  100  additional 
pullets,  you  must  remove  55  hens 
the  day  the  chicks  are  brooded, 
or  remove 

20  hens  when  the  chicks  are 
brooded. 

20  more  when  they’re  1  mo.  old. 
20  more  when  they’re  2  mos.  old. 
1 0  more  when  they’re  3  mos.  old. 

Or,  remove  enough  hens  soon 
enough  to  save  325  to  350  "hen 
months”  of  feeding,  during  the 
pullets’  growing  period. 

Admittedly,  this  is  not  a  pleas¬ 
ing  prospect,  either  to  you  as  a 
poultry  raiser  or  to  us  as  feed 
people.  But  we  believe  it  is  the 
only  safe  way  to  approach  the 
1944  chick  season.  If  the  outlook 
improves,  as  the  season  advances, 
we  will  certainly  be  happy  to 
change  our  tune. 


ig 


. .  and  I  often  think  of  Elm  Street” 


*\  .  .  I’m  a  long  way  from  home  out  here,  and 
when  I’m  alone  at  night.  Dad,  I  often  think 
of  Elm  Street  with  its  big  trees,  its  neat  houses, 
the  bells  on  a  quiet  Sunday  morning— and 
all  of  us  coming  in  town  for  church.  It’s  the 
peace  and  freedom  and  decency  of  it  all  that 
gets  under  my  skin— and  it  makes  me  a  bit 
homesick  now  and  then. 

"There’s  nothing  like  Elm  Street  over  here— 
and  never  will  be  till  they  change  their  system. 

"The  trouble  lies  with  the  men  who  rule— and 
with  the  people  who  let  them  get  away  with  it. 

"Over  here  the  wrong  men  have  been  running 
things  too  long.  They  have  been  crazy  with 
power.  They  gradually  took  over  more  and 
more,  and  when  the  people  finally  woke  up— it 
was  too  late.  These  folks  can’t  throw  out  their 
officials  the  way  we  can.  They  have  to  have  a 
war  to  get  rid  of  their  so-called  'new  order’. 

"Thank  God  we  can  still  put  the  men  we 
want  into  office— and  throw  them  out  again 
—with  ballots  instead  of  bullets. 

"This  mess  is  a  fine  example  of  what  dictator¬ 
ship  and  regimentation  can  do  when  they 
really  get  going.  And  talk  about  bureaucrats 


—you  ought  to  see  what  the  ones  over  here 
are  doing  to  farmers.  You  can’t  do  anything 
on  your  own.  You  just  take  orders— and  like  it. 

"We  ordinary  folks  at  home  always  had  a 
feeling  of  independence  and  self  respect.  You 
and  Mom  were  always  looking  ahead  to  better 
things— for  yourselves  and  for  us  kids.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  missing  here,  Dad— and  I  think 
it’s  the  result  of  years  of  being  pushed  around. 
These  folks  have  been  told  what  to  do  and 
when  and  how  to  do  it  for  so  long  that  they 
don’t  know  anything  else.  They’ve  forgotten 
how  to  think  for  themselves. 

"Don’t  let  this  system  get  a  toe  hold  at  home, 
Dad.  It’s  bad  stuff.  And  the  trouble  is,  it  sneaks 
up  on  you.  You  don’t  realize  that  it’s  got 
you  till  it’s  almost  too  late. 

"I  think  most  American  farmers  are  just  like 
us— plain,  practical,  hard  working,  thrifty 
people— blessed  with  a  lot  of  good  common 
sense.  Most  of  us  aren’t  very  strong  for  fancy 
political  theories.  We  know  by  experience 
that  the  American  way  of  getting  things  done, 
even  with  its  short-comings,  has  brought  more 
real  happiness,  prosperity,  progress,  educa¬ 


tion,  health  and  general  good  to  more  people 
than  any  other  system  in  the  world. 

"And  that’s  something  to  think  about 

★  ★  ★ 

Millions  of  American  boys  from  farms  and  vil¬ 
lages  are  doing  a  lot  of  thinking.  They  are  writing 
home  anxiously  these  days.  Many  of  them  are  wor¬ 
ried-wondering  what  is  happening  to  America 
while  they  are  away.  They  realize  now,  more  than 
ever,  what  real  freedom  means— and  we  at  home 
must  guard  it  for  them  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 


HELPFULNESS 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  farm  life 
in  America  is  the  way  one  neighbor 
helps  another — and  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  benefits.  That’s  the  way  it’s  been 
since  the  days  when  everybody  pitched 
in  to  help  clear  the  land  and  build  a 
log  home  for  new  settlers  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Your  Republic  Dealer  is  one 
of  your  most  helpful  neighbors.  He 
knows  you,  knows  your  farm.  He  can 
help  us  make — and  help  you  get — bet¬ 
ter  steel  products  for  your  farm.  With 
record  food  quotas  to  meet  and  farm 
help  of  all  kinds  harder  to  get,  work 
closely  with  your  Republic  Dealer.  He 
can  be  more  helpful  now  than  ever. 


OLD  IRON  MAKES  NEW  GUNS  -  TURN  IN  YOUR  SCRAP  NOW! 


Voi.  cm. 
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1944  Chick  Crop 


By  Willard  C,  Thompson 

warm,  soft  comb  and  head  parts.  Always  be 


should  be  out  for  the  duration.  Some  pen 
should  be  set  aside  in  which  the  best  hens 
available  are  separately  housed  for  the  hatch- 


war  continues  and  American 
farmers  and  food  producers 

have  to  assume  that  it  will  con-  ..  ..  — 1  “A.  ~  ate-iy  nuuseu  xur  me  natcn 

tmue  for  at  least  another  year,  on  the  lookout  for  culls,  and  remove  them  ing  egg  season,  an£  mated  with  equally  care 
Irrespective  of  what  turn  the  at  sight.  *  -  -  -  ' 

war  may  take  during  the  corn- 
months,  there  will  continue  to  be  an 
urgent  need  for  table  eggs  and  poultry  meat, 


Plan  the  Chick  Crop 

Here  again,  the  feed  and  labor  situation  en¬ 
ters  the  picture.  The  1944  chick  crop  should 


just  about  equal  in  amount  and  volume  to  *ers  ,me  P\cture-  +ine  ^ chick  crop  should 
that  in  1943.  Militarv.  T.Pnrf-T.PasP  anH  ^.planned  so  as  to  guarantee  enough  laying 


that  in  1943.  Military,  Lend-Lease,  and 
civilian  calls  for  these  foods  will  continue, 
insofar  as  can  be  seen  right  now,  at  much 
the  same  rate  as  has  obtained  for  the  year 
just  finished. 

The  poultry  'feed  situation  has  been  grave 
and  acute  in  many  areas  in  the  country  during 
recent  months-, •  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  gerieral  it  will  be  serious  through  the 
coming  year.  Farm  labor  will  be  a  problem 
of  increasing  difficulty.  These,  and  other  odds, 
will  rise  before  poultry  farmers  to  hinder  and 


pullets  to  produce  the  required  volume  of 
table  eggs  in  the  year  ahead,  by  using  a  higher 
quality  of  oncoming  pullet  layers  than  ever, 
meaning  layers  capable  of  producing  more 
eggs  on  given  intakes  of  feeds.  A  surplus  of 
males  will  furnish  important  quantities  of 
broilers  and  roasting  chickens  in  season,  but 
their  total  volume  should  be  about  20%  under 
the  poultry  meat  yield  of  this  past  year.  In 
other  words,  the  war  economy  dictates  that 
since  a  choice  must  be  made,  preference  should 
be  given  to  layers  rather  than  meat  chickens. 


;  +4-  4-  J.  ,  I.U  idyws  lamer  man  meat  cniCKens. 

impede  them  m  then  attempts  to  meet  the  It  is  n0  reflection  upon  the  nutritive  value  of 

goals  set.  And  yet,  the  nation  at  war  must  poultry  meats,  for  they  remain  as  high  as 
be  fed;  m  that  program  must  appear  huge  ever;  it  simply  means  that  under  present  day 


supplies  of  poultry  meats  and  table  eggs. 

To  reconcile  these  situations,  the  insistent 
urge  for  maintenance  of  the  food  production 
effort  and  the  severe  odds  against  which  poul- 
trymen  must  work,  something  must  happen 
as  the  1944  poultry  year  unfolds.  Fewer  fowls 
will  have  to  produce  the  sum  total  of  eggs  re¬ 
quired,  for  fewer  hens  will  cut  down  on  the 
feed  bills;  that  is,  if  the  hens  are  better  hens. 

Cull  the  Flock 

Systematically 

It  is  recommended  that 
during  1944  farm  flock 
owners  make  every 
possible  effort  to  get  rid 
of  cull  hens  as  soon  as 
they  appear  in  the  flocks. 

As  a  practicable  routine, 
plan  to  inspect  the  flocks 
at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Weed  out  those  fowls 
which  have  not  the 
characteristics  of  hens  in 
full  laying  condition. 

Poultry  feeds  should  be 
used  only  on  layers; 
most  of  the  culls  can  be 
‘  used  or  sold  as  meat, 
thus  possessing  some  re¬ 
covery  value,  and  cutting 
down  on  feed  consump¬ 
tion  appreciably  as  the 
season  advances.  Get  rid 
of  those  hens  which  are 
thin  in  flesh,  scrawny, 
crow-beaked;  those 
which  never  lay  well 
enough  to  lose  the  yel¬ 
low  pigment  from 
shanks  and  beaks,  or 
which  stop  laying  early 
enough  to  recover  that 
coloration,  and  those 
which  fail  to  maintain 
full-blooded,  bright  red, 


conditions  the  limited  feed  and  labor  supply 
should  be  expended  on  laying  stock  first.  The 
table  egg  supply  for  the  year  must  first  be 
assured. 

If  the  farmer-poultryman  is  going  to  hatch 
his  own  chicks,  then  he  should  practice  a 
severe  degree  of  breeder  selection  right  away, 
in  order  to  breed  from  fewer  but  better  hens. 
The  practice  of  mating  the  hens  in  the  farm 
flock  and  gathering  hatching  eggs  from  them 


useful  attention  during  early  development  is  most  important  in  order  to  obtain  well  grown, 
healthy  chicks.  Here  Mrs.  William  Phillips  of  Milford,  New  Jersey,  makes  sure  that  her  pullet  crop 
for  next  Falls  replacements  is  getting  off  to  a  good  start. 


fully  selected  fhale^irds.  There  is  no  reason 
why  ttfgvbest  and  biggest  pullets  of  the  1943 
CI>op /should  be  used  as  producers  of 

hatching  eggs,  for  fheir^eggs  will  probably  be 
strong  and  readily^  hatchable. 

\  ..  Handling  Hatching  Eggs 
If  tifcicjcens  are  hatched  on  the  farm,  then 
do  two*  .thirds  with  their  eggs  before  placing 
them  in  fhe  ipfeubatofs.  First,  candle  all  eggs, 
and  do  not  set  any  that  show  blood  spots;  this 
defect  seems  to  be  inheritable.  Second,  weigh 
Ihe  eggs,  and  do  not  incubate  any  not  weigh¬ 
ing  at  least  2  ounces.  These  two  simple  con¬ 
siderations,  if  followed,  will  result  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  much  higher  quality  of  pullets. 
They  will  be  capable  of  laying  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  quality  eggs  in  the  year  following  their 
maturity. 

Keep  the  nests  for  the  breeding  hens  clean 
and  well  littered.  Furnish  one  nest  for  every 
five  hens.  Gather  hatching  eggs  at  least  twice 
every  day  during  cold  weather  so  as  to  avoid 
chilling.  Handle  hatching  eggs  with  clean 
hands,  use  clean  baskets  or  containers,  and 
keep  all  eggs  as  clean  as  possible.  Do  not 
hold  eggs  for  hatching  more  than  two  weeks, 
and  during  that  holding  time,  store  hatching 
eggs  in  a  somewhat  moist,  clean  place,  where 
the  temperature  is  preferably  between  50° 
and  60°  F.  These  few  items  in  the  care  of 

hatching  eggs  will  tend 
to  insure  better  hatches, 
and  thus  chicks  will  cost 
less  at  the  day-old  stage. 
If  possible,  produce 
chicks  from  pullorum- 
free  hens,  or  at  least  pul- 
lorum-tested  hens.  The 
pullorum  disease  should 
not  be  permitted  to  take 
off  chicks  from  1944 
poultry  farms,  for  it  can 
be  avoided. 

If  the  farmer-poultry- 
man  is  intending  to  buy 
chicks,  and  many  will  do 
so,  care  should  be  taken 
to  buy  them  on  a  qual¬ 
ity  basis,  and  not  on  a 
price  basis.  Cheap  chicks, 
are  usually  not  worth 
the  keeping. 

Brooding  Chicks 

Chicks  for  this  coming 
year  are  an  important 
farm  crop.  Few  should 
be  lost  during  the  brood¬ 
ing  stage.  Get  the  brood¬ 
ers  out  now,  see  that  all 
parts  are  present  and  in 
working  order.  Order  the 
brooder  stove  fuel  now. 
Do  not  wait  until  the 
chicks  are  almost  ready 
for  the  brooders.  Start 
(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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What’s  New  in  Poultry  Science? 

By  Clarence  E.  Lee 

Again  in  1943  there  were  many  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  field  of  poultry  science,  as  in 
every  year  for  the  past  two  decades.  In  no 
other  field  of  agriculture  have  we  had  such  a 
continuous  flood  of  new  scientific  discoveries 
year  after  year.  Much  that  we  learned  a  few 
years  ago  is  now  obsolete  and  more  must  be 
revised  in  the  light  of  the  latest  scientific  dis¬ 
coveries. 

Fat  Requirements  of  Layers 

During  the  present  period  of  wartime  short¬ 
ages,  particularly  of  the  animal  proteins,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  use  large  amounts  of 
soybean  oil  meal  and  other  vegetable  protein 
materials.  These  are  much  lower  in  fat  than 
such  animal  protein  materials  as  meat  scrap, 
fish  meal,  liver  meal,  etc.  Therefore  wartime 
rations  have  carried  much  less  fat  than  pre¬ 
war  poultry  mashes. 

Dr.  Heywang,  of  the  Southwest  Poultry  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  at  Glendale,  Arizona,  has  reported  on 
another  series  of  tests  on  layers,  covering  two 
years  of  work  at  the  Station,  on  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  layers  receiving  2,  4,  or  8%  of  corn 
oil  in  their  diet,  maintained  a  heavier  average 
liveweight  during  these  experiments  than  did 
those  receiving  the  basal  diet  with  only  1% 
fat  content,  but  there  was  absolutely  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  additional  fat  (corn  oil)  above 
2%  was  of  the  slightest  value  in  increasing  egg 
production.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pullets 
receiving  8%  of  corn  oil  gave  slightly  lower 
production  than  the  pullets  on  the  basal  diet 
carrying  only  1%  fat. 

It  seems  probable  in  considering  both  the 
maintenance  of  body  weight  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  that  a  level  of  somewhere  around  2%  fat 
in  the  ration  is  enough  but  this  experiment  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  mash  with  as  little  as  1%  fat 
will  still  give  excellent  results,  so  there  is  no 
cause  to  worry  about  the  fat  content  of  our 
poultry  mashes  during  the  war  period. 

Lime  or  Superphosphate 

For  more  years  than  the  writer  can  remem¬ 
ber,  poultrymen  have  been  advised  not  to  use 
lime  on  the  dropping  boards  or  to  mix  it  with 
poultry  manure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this 
sets  free  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  not 
only  rapidly  decreases  the  fertilizer  value  of 
the  poultry  manure,  but  also,  if  the  manure  is 
left  on  the  dropping  boards,  is  bad  for  the 
birds  which  have  to  roost  over  this  treated 
manure  at  night.  Ammonia  gas  is  highly  ir¬ 
ritating  and  it  has  been  thought  that  fre¬ 
quently  respiratory  troubles  might  have  been 
aggravated  by  lime  treated  manure. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  superphos¬ 
phate  be  used,  since  this  will  increase  ma¬ 
terially  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure  and 
at  the  same  time  its  use  on  the  dropping  boards 
will  keep  down  odors  the  same  as  will  lime. 
Poultry  manure  is  rich  in  nitrogen  but  de¬ 
ficient  in  phosphorus,  so  that  the  addition  of 
superphosphate  helps  to  make  poultry  manure 
a  better  balanced  fertilizer. 

The  recommended  amount  of  superphos¬ 
phate  used  is  3  pounds  daily  for  each  100  ma¬ 
ture  birds,  scattered  over  the  dropping  boards 
daily.  Where  a  shortage  of  labor  makes  it 
impossible  to  distribute  the  superphosphate 
daily  and  where  cold  weather  and  good  ven¬ 
tilation  in  the  house  make  it  unnecessary  to 
follow  such  frequent  distribution,  it  may  be 


used  only  once  or  twice  a  week.  When  used 
weekly,  best  results  will  be  obtained  with 
about  20  pounds  for  each  100  mature  birds 
of  either  the  18  or  20%  grade  superphophate. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  L.  M.  Black,  now  recommends  hy¬ 
drated  lime.  In  testing  the  effect  of  various 
preservatives  on  the  retention  of  nitrogen  in 
poultry  manure,  it  was  found  that  super¬ 
phosphate  was  most  effective  but  it  was  also 
found  that  hydrated  lime  was  very  effective 
and  maintained  similar  drying  and  deodorizing 
effects.  The  effect  of  hydrated  lime  was  to 
slow  down  greatly  the  rate  of  decomposition 
of  the  manure  by  reason  of  the  high  alkalinity 
that  was  developed  Further  studies  indicated 
that  hydrated  lime  has  added  value  as  a  par¬ 
tial  disinfectant.  When  mixed  with  fresh 
manure  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  per  ton  of 
manure,  hydrated  lime  was  found  to  have  a 
killing  effect  on  the  organisms  that  caused 
pullorum,  paratyphoid,  fowl  cholera,  and  fowl 
typhoid,  and  this  within  a  15-minute  period. 
Similarly,  it  prevented  the  sporulation  of  coc- 
cidial  oocysts  and  the  segmentation  and  em- 
bryonation  of  large  round  worm  eggs,  so  that 
they  never  reached  the  infective  stage  even 
under  ideal  conditions  for  their  development. 

Hydrated  lime  makes  poultry  manure  un¬ 
attractive  to  flies  and  no  maggots  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  treated  manure  pile.  When  the 
manure  in  dropping  pits  was  treated  daily 
with  hydrated  lime,  rats  avoided  the  pile  and 
no  nests  of  rats  or  mice  were  found  in  such 
treated  manure  accumulations.  This  is  an  im¬ 
portant  point  because  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  droppihg  pits  has  been  that,  all  too  fre¬ 
quently,  they  were  found  to  offer  ideal  hiding 
places  for  rats  and  mice.  In  fact,  on  many 
poultry  farms  the  writer  has  seen  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  manure  in  dropping  pits  literally 
honeycombed  with  rat  or  mouse  burrows. 

The  experiments  at  New  Jersey  indicate 
that  there  was  only  slightly  greater  loss  of 
nitrogen  from  the  poultry  manure  when  hy¬ 
drated  lime  was  used  as  compared  to  the  loss 
which  took  place  with  superphosphate;  in  fact 
the  difference  was  immaterial. 

Hot  Weather  Causes  Thin  Egg  Shell 

Records  at  various  egg  laying  contests  have 
shown  that  shells  always  get  thinner  imme¬ 
diately  after  a  hot  spell.  Experienced  poultry- 
men  have  long  been  convinced  that  there  was 
a  very  definite  relationship  between  tempera¬ 
ture  and  thickness  of  egg  shell.  Investigators 
at  Kansas  State  College  have  carried  out  con¬ 
siderable  research  on  this  subject  and  report 
that,  according  to  their  measurements,  shell 
thickness  decreases  sharply  when  the  layers 
are  exposed  to  high  temperatures.  It  appears 
that  high  humidity  is  also  a  factor,  as  it  tends 
to  increase  the  effect  of  a  high  temperature. 

The  reason  for  the  effect  of  heat  on  egg 
shells  appears  to  be  that  temperature  changes 
the  amount  of  calcium  in  the  blood.  It  was 
found  that  an  increase  in  temperature  from 
70  up  to  90°  F.  caused  a  decrease  of  25  to  30% 
in  the  blood  calcium  level  and  this  was  re¬ 
flected  by  the  immediate  decline  in  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  egg  shells. 

The  Kansas  investigators  also  found  that  the 
effect  of  high  temperatures  on  laying  flocks 
can  be  reduced  to  some  extent  by  cleaning 
dropping  boards  more  frequently  to  eliminate 
excess  moisture;  also  good  ventilation  in  the 
poultry  house,  and  providing  the  layers  with 
cool  shade. 


Managing  the  Poultry  Flock 

By  L.  N.  Gilmore 

The  work  of  every  farmer  and  food  pro¬ 
ducer  in  this  country  is  directed  at  winning 
the  war  with  complete  victory  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  The  milk,  eggs  and  poultry  of 
this  nation  are  absolutely  essential.  They  are 
basic  food  stuffs,  and  will  be  needed  more  than 
ever  during  the  present  year.  Yet,  there  are 
less  help,  materials  and  equipment  with  which 
to  do  the  job. 

Good  management  and  better  management 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  The  practice 
has  always  meant  producing  more  with  less. 
It  has  been  an  important  practice  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  grower  for  a  long  time,  but 
never  as  important  as  today. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  fundamentals  of  good 
management: 

1.  For  patriotic  and  profit  motives  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  crowd  more  pullets  into 
laying  quarters.  Overcrowding  creates  the 
greatest  hazard  of  all.  Egg  production  is  thus 
definitely  harmed,  mortality  rises,  and  feed 
is  wasted.  Each  bird  of  the  heavy  breeds 
should  have  about  4  to  4%  square  feet  of  floor 
space;  the  lighter  breeds,  3  to  3Vz  square  feet. 

2.  Because  of  the  relatively  high  price  of 
mash,  many  are  now  feeding  more  grain.  It 
mustn’t  be  forgotten  that  the  much  needed 
and  essential  nutrients  are  in  the  mash  and  not 
the  grain.  Dilution  of  nutrient  intake  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  overfeeding  the  scratch  feed.  Scratch 
feed  should  be  limited  to  7  to  8  pounds  per  100 
birds  for  Winter  duration  and  5  to  6  pounds 
during  the  Spring  months. 

3.  In  too  many  instances,  wheat  has  had  to 
be  the  sole  scratch  grain  feed,  and  again  egg 
production  is  more  likely  to  be  harmed  than 
bettered.  If  oats  and  corn  are  not  available, 
then  a  gradual  reduction  in  quantity  of  scratch 
feed  to  approximately  4  pounds  per  100  birds 
is  advisable.  These  proportions  will  approxi¬ 
mate  a  daily  protein  intake  of  19%  which  can¬ 
not  be  considered  wasteful  or  extravagant  at 
present,  since  carbohydrate  feeds  are  out  of 
price  line  with  protein  feeds,  and  a  short  sup¬ 
ply  does  not  apply  to  protein  feeds  alone.  Wet 
mashes  or  the  use  of  pellets  adds  variety  to  the 
daily  diet  and  is  definitely  an  aid  to  improved 
egg  production.  Due  to  the  present  feed  situa¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  held  at  the  rate  of  5  to  6 
pounds  per  100  birds,  daily. 

4.  Due  to  labor  scarcity  and  the  many  things 
to  do  on  the  farm,  the  flocks  may  suffer  to 
some  degree  from  lack  of  attention  to  the 
many  details  that  must  be  covered  if  satis¬ 
factory  egg  production  is  to  be  maintained. 
There  may  be  an  inclination  to  fill  up  the  hop¬ 
pers  in  the  morning,  provide  water  and  then 
forget  the  flock  until  the  next  morning.  Flocks 
should  be  fed  mash  twice  daily,  allowing  them 
just  enough  at  each  feeding  so  that  at  the  time 
of  adding  fresh  feed,  you  can  see  the  bottom 
surface  of  the  feeder.  Birds  that  are  just  a 
little  hungry  at  feeding  time  will  relish  their 
feed  better  and  consume  more  of  it.  The  day’s 
grain  allowance  can  best  be  mixed  in  with  the 
late  afternoon  mash  allowance. 

5.  Insufficient  feeding  space  definitely  tends 

to  prevent  maximum  egg  production  because 
the  more  timid  pullets  are  crowded  out  most 
of  the  time.  They  have  to  eat  on  the  run. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to 
ignore  the  actual  need  for  ample  hopper  space. 
Inability  to  procure  satisfactory  equipment  of 
this  nature  (Continued  on  Page  82) 


Suggestions  by  Burpee  for  the  1944  Flower  Garden 

Left  to  right:  Pinwheel  Gaillardia,  an  easy-to-grow,  annual  gaillardia,  with  single  flowers  2x/i  inches  across,  and  freely  borne  on  plants  averaging  15  inches  in  height 
and  24  to  30  inches  in  spread;  the  Orange  Beauty  Calendula  has  long  blooms;  of  curved,  loose  petal  formation  and  freely  borne  on  long  stems;  the  color  is  bright, 
deep  orange;  height  about  2  feet;  Mammoth  Mum  Marigold,  a  chrysanthemum- flowered  marigold,  early  to  flower  in  2%  months  from  seed;  flowers,  3%  inches 
and  more  across  and  2  inches  deep,  are  borne  profusely  on  upright  plants  30  inches  tall;  Cheerful  Petunia,  a  dwarf  bedding  variety;  the  growth  at  first  is  low, 

spreading  close  to  the  ground ;  later  the  plants  form  a  mound  10  to  12  inches  high  with  a  spread  of  2  feet. 
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Planning  a  Better  Rural  Life 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  comments  of  H.  S.  P.  in  the 
December  11  issue  and  also  of  F.  H.  S. 
in  the  last  one,  dealing  with  the  knotty 
problem  of  helping  the  small  farmer 
by  giving  him  employment  in  nearby 
towns  and  cities.  This  is  the  old  prob¬ 
lem  of  decentralization  of  industry  so 
the  farmer  can  get  his  share  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  dollar.  But  most  of  us  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  this  is  a 
simple  problem  or  that  one  panacea  will 
find  the  answer.  I  prefer  to  call  it 
“revitalizing  rural  life’’  and  that  covers 
a  lot  of  ground.  May  I  make  a  few 
suggestions? 

I  for  one  do  not  think  the  farmer 
will  solve  his  problems  until  he  does  so 
under  his  own  power.  First  of  all, 
he  must  resist  having  things  done  for 
him  by  the  government  that  he  could 
do  just  as  well  himself.  Financial  loans 
must  be  sparingly  used.  He  should 
remember  that  with  loans  and  other 
forms  of  money  assistance  go  a  throt¬ 
tling  of  individual  initiative.  His  choice 
will  ultimately  be  slavery  or  independ¬ 
ence.  He  should  also  resist  by  vote, 
voice  and  pen,  all  measures  that  per¬ 
sist  in  taking  it  away  from  the  thrifty 
and  giving  it  to  the  shifty.  Govern¬ 
ment  spending  will  have  to  end  in  the 
near  future.  You  know  what  happens 
when  the  old  cow  goes  dry.  The  sooner 
we  all  learn  to  stand  on  our  own  feet, 
t’  e  better  for  all  of  us,  not  to  speak 
of  the  spiritual  lessons  involved. 

To  make  a  rural  community  prosper¬ 
ous,  you  must  have  a  vigorous,  for¬ 
ward-looking  people.  Many  areas  have 
these;  many  have  not.  In  some  locali¬ 
ties  they  tell  you  that  the  best  young 
blood  goes  to  the  city  for  higher  wages 
and  better  opportunities.  They  say 
there  is  nothing  to  keep  young  people 
employed.  Many  have  been  unsuccess¬ 
ful  farmers;  others  have  been  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  low  returns  on  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  Frequently,  the  loss  of  local 
natural  resources  has  left  the  commun¬ 
ity  stranded. 

Then  again,  I  think  we  have  dished 
out  to  these  young  farm  folks  the  wrong 
kind  of  education.  We  have  fitted  them 
for  city  jobs.  We  have  perhaps,  em¬ 
phasized  the  desirability  of  high  wages, 
fur  coats,  automobiles,  good  times  and 
have  forgotten  to  tell  them  that  rural 
living  held  many  advantages.  Little 
was  done  to  make  rural  living  attrac¬ 
tive  for  them,  so  they  went  to  the 
glorified  city. 

And  what  to  do  about  it?  The  answer 
is  not  simple,  but  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  it  is  being  worked  out  right  now. 
We  are  getting  industries  into  towns 
and  small  cities  and  we  are  also  getting 
the  right  kind  of  people  to  settle  on 
small  farm-garden-home  units  with  one 
foot  on  the  land  and  the  other  in  in¬ 
dustry.  They  will  be  the  bulwark  of 
our  democracy  some  day. 

Once  you  begin  making  jobs,  you  also 
also  get  the  people  to  fill  those  jobs. 
Some  folks  with  a  genius  for  organ¬ 
ization  start  a  local  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  or  a  county  planning  committee 
(the  name  is  immaterial),  and  they 
plan  to  take  an  inventory  of  local  re¬ 
sources  and  then  proceed  to  “sell’’  the 
community  to  prospective  customers. 
They  advertise  the  strong  points,  such 
as  access  to  raw  materials,  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  skilled  labor,  low  taxes, 
abundant  power,  good  soils,  nearness  to 
big  city  markets,  etc.  The  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  course  are  included.  Maybe 
they  can  furnish  limestone  for  cement, 
bluestone  for  building,  clay  for  pot¬ 
tery,  timber  for  pulpwood  or  wood 
products,  good  lands  for  apple,  nut,  or 
poultry  raising,  ponds  for  fish'  culture, 
and  a  variety  of  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  That  is  a  part  of  the  answer  of 
getting  industries;  it  is  being  done  to¬ 
day. 

But  that  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
problem  must  be  attacked  from  many  j 
angles.  The  formation  of  cooperatives  ! 
must  play  a  big  part.  We  have  all 
heard  of  those  that  sell  farm  products 
such  as  milk,  pulpwood,  logs,  eggs  and 
other  items.  We  have  also  heard  of 
those  organized  to  buy  for  the  farmer 
his  feed,  fertilizer,  food  products  and 
other  items.  By  doing  this,  the  farmer 
not  only  reduces  his  cost  of  living  but 
he  also  increases  his  income.  There  are 
many  successful  cooperatives.  There 
should  be  thousands.  They  are  a  great 
boon  to  the  farmer,  provided  he  runs 
them  himself.  High-priced,  swivel- 
chair  parasites  are  of  course,  taboo. 

My  pet  hobby  is  restoring  wasted 
natural  resources.  Many  rural  com¬ 
munities  were  prosperous  until  the 
timber  was  cut  out.  This  is  an  import¬ 
ant  item  because  many  states  are  from 
50  to  75%  in  forest.  To  put  this  amount 
of  land  to  work  growing  trees,  certainly 
will  make  jobs  for  a  lot  of  people.  We 
need  to  clean  up  the  woods,  replant  idle 
acres,  build  fire  lines,  build  recreational 
structures,  protect  the  woods  from 
fires,  and  many  other  things.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  this  rehabilitation  of  our  forests 
will  mean  more  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  more  wildlife,  better  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing  and  trapping,  and  above  all,  a  bet¬ 
ter  water  economy.  We  must  have  more 
state,  county,  town  and  school  forests 
and  we  must  encourage  the  owner  of 
woodlots  to  cut  his  woods  with  an  eye 
for  the  future. 

Under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.  we 
are  retiring  sub-marginal  farm  lands 


and  putting  them  to  other  uses.  That 
makes  it  better  for  the  farms  that  are 
left.  Some  10  million  acres  have  al¬ 
ready  been  acquired.  New  York  State 
has  purchased  such  lands,  some  350,000 
acres  of  them,  for  reforestation  pur¬ 
poses.  We  must  encourage  the  youth 
organizations  such  as  the  F.  F.  A.,  the 
4-H  clubs,  and  the  school  and  church 
organizations  that  sing  the  praises  of 
rural  life.  Also  we  should  use  to  the 
utmost  the  many  facilities  of  the  state 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  especially  their  extension,  de¬ 
monstration,  and  educational  services. 
They  are  doing  much  to  make  the  farm 
a  better  place  on  which  to  live. 

Finally,  our  educational  system  in 


many  localities  needs  to  be  over¬ 
hauled  to  emphasize  the  opportunities 
and  beauties  of  rural  living.  It  is  all 
right  to  say  that  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  do  this,  but  unfortunately,  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  rural  chil¬ 
dren  can  afford  to  go  to  college.  It 
should  be  done  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  in  new  junior  colleges  supported 
by  state  funds.  That  means  courses 
in  farm  living,  farm  economy,  poultry, 
dairy,  and  fruit  growing,  bee  keeping, 
truck  farming,  fish  culture,  conserva¬ 
tion,  woodlot  management,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operation  and  repair,  and  other 
similar  courses.  These  must  be  taught 
by  instructors  who  love  farm  life  and 
can  inspire  young  people  to  get  their 


living  the  hard  way.  Unless  the  funda¬ 
mental  philosophy  behind  these  changes 
is  rural  revitalization  and  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  small-farm  life,  they  will  have 
missed  their  objective. 

It  is  a  big  subject,  and  the  problem 
will  take  many  years  to  work  out,  and 
I  know  your  valuable  paper  will  do  its 
share  in  bringing  about  the  final 
triumph  of  small-farm  life  coupled 
with  small-town  industry.  r.  h.  d.  b. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


War  bonds  and  stamps  can  be  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices ,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 


TARE  A 
GOOD  LOOK 


—c///M you'// see  uMy 
M/s  /s  Me  y/hesf 
■fo/cMr  Mre  /nerc/e 


The  tractor  tire  you  see  pic¬ 
tured  here  is  thegreat  Good¬ 


year  Sure-Grip  with  its  famous 
O-p-e-n  C-E-N-T-E-r  tread  de¬ 
sign.  One  good  look 
at  that  tread  tells 
you  why  this  tire 
works  better  in  all  kinds  of 
soil,  why  it  saves  time  and  fuel. 

First,  there’s  the  o-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R.  Because  the  lugs 
are  not  joined,  this  tire  has  no 
corners  or  “pockets”  to  fill  up 
with  earth  and  cause  slippage. 

Second,  there’s  the  even-spacing 
between  those  lugs.  This  lets  the 
tire  roll  smoothly  —  without 
jerking  the  daylights  out  of  you 
or  the  tractor.  And  the  lugs  are 
so  high  and  sharp  that  they  bite 
deeper  into  the  soil  —  giving  far 
greater  drawbar  pull. 

Third,  there’s  the  fact  that  the 

Sure-Grip — T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


OPEN  CENTER 

/!/ A/u</7nrys 


Sure-Grip’s  lugs  are  buttressed’ 
at  the  base  —  built  like  a  dam  — 
to  guard  against  tearing  off  even 
in  rough  going. 

Finally,  when  you  look  at  this 
hard-working  tire,  you  see  the 
name  “Goodyear” — the  great¬ 


est  name  in  rubber.  That  tells 
you  you’re  getting  the  biggest 
tire-value  your  money  can  buy. 
And  that  holds  just  as  true  today 
for  synthetic  rubber  tires  as  it 
always  '  has  for  nat¬ 
ural  rubber  tires! 


UtiaH 

Back  the  Attack 
War  Bonds . 


GOODYEAR 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 
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dibbles 

FARM  SEEDS 


1944  Food  Demands  Will  Be  Huge 

They  will  require  all  available  seed  supplies. 
SEED  SHORTAGES  include  oats,  barley, 
certain  corn  varieties,  alfalfa  and  clover. 

BUT,  you  can  still  get  DIBBLE’S  famous, 
hardy,  acclimated  NORTHERN  GROWN 
seeds,  if  you  Order  Early 


EVERY  BAG 
Aar  a  TAG 
|  showing 

!  PURITY 
i  and 

germination 

TEST 


ALFALFA  —  GRASS  SEED  — 
CORN  —  SOY  BEANS  — 
CLOVER  —  BARLEY  — 
OATS  —  SEED 
POTATOES 

Send  Today  for  Cattdog 

and  Price*. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


YL 


EDWARD  F.DIBBLE  SEEDGROWEIVHoneoyeFalls-N-Y- 


Harris* 

Blue 

Hubbard 

Squash 


41  ARRIS  SHDS-i 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

Successful  growers  have  been  using  Harris  Northern  Grown 
Seed  for  years.  They  know  they  get  earlier,  larger  yields  of 
highest  Quality  by  using  seeds  of  our  vigorous,  early  strains 
of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

As  new  varieties  are  introduced,  they  must  be  thoroughly 
tested  under  northern  conditions  on  our  own  farms  before  we 
offer  them  for  sale. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
AND  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  OUR  SEED  FARMS 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  Fist. 

Joseph  Harris  Co., Inc.,  1 5  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester!  I,  N.Y. 

Reliable  Mall  Order  Seedsmen  Since  1880 

1944  CATALOG  tWWAmdif — 


KELLY’S 
FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS  -  ROSES  -  SHRUBS 

When  you  buy  KELLY  Fruit  Trees 
you  not  only  get  sturdy,  fast¬ 
growing  trees  but  you  get  the 
benefit  of  64  years  experience  in 
selecting  the  best  varieties  for 
various  climates  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions.  Free  planting  guide  sent 
with  each  order.  Every  tree 
GUARANTEED  True  to  Name. 

New  1944  FREE  Catalog  in 
full  color  lists  all  kinds  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS.  Sturdy,  upland- 
grown  stock.  SPECIAL !  1  !  Foul 
regular  10c  packages  of  Seeds 
(Radish,  Tomato,  Lettuce  and 
Beet)  25c  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Our  64th  year. 
Write  for  Catalog  today.  y 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  33  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y 


OLMES'  QahJm  $ooA 

Vegetables  art  “  KH 


Vital  for  Victory! 

Flowers  help  Morale!  This  65-page 
book  crammed  with  descriptions  and 
hints  for  successful  gardening  will 
put  you  in  step  with  the  defense 
program.  Write  today. 

HOLMES  SEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  C  -  CANTON  2,  OHIO 


HIGH  QUALITY  SEEDS 

SEND  FOR  1944  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for 
our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate 
description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germination. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 
Seedsmen  for  40  Years— Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 

ATTENTION  VICTORY  GARDENERS 

1944  Plant  Catalogue  ready.  Hardy  field  grown 
vegetable  plants  of  all  kinds.  Place  your  order  early. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  •  -  Greenville,  S.  C. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True  to 
Name’’  and  -  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-24,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

DAV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

A  *  describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


A  j  Grafting  Fruit  Trees 

’  In  many  orchards  are  good,  sound 

trees  of  undesirable  varieties  that  could 
be  top  worked  into  better  sorts.  The 
tools  required  consist  of  a  jack-knife, 
grafting  tool  and  a  fine  pruning  saw. 
Also  needed  are  grafting  wax,  a  bottle 
of  vaseline,  a  clean  rag,  a  carpenter’s 
apron  and  a  small  basket  with  an  “S” 
hook  to  carry  scions.  A  12-foot  ladder 
is  long  enough  and  easier  to  handle. 

For  a  very  small  j(?b,  in  lieu  of  a 
grafting  tool,  a  butcher  knife  may  be 
used.  But  whatever  is  used  in  making 
the  cleft,  it  should  be  thin  and  sharp 
enough  to  cut  both  the  bark  and  wood 
smoothly.  A  warm,  sunny  day  in  early 
Spring  is  the  best  time. 

To  begin,  saw  off  the  necessary 
branches.  Avoid  skeletonizing  the  tree, 
as  this  will  result  in  sun  scald  and 
Winter  injury.  Use  a  3-bud  scion.  Cut 
it  so  the  top  bud  is  a  scant  half¬ 
inch  below  the  tip,  and  the  lower  one 
about  two  inches  above  the  end.  Use 
a  sharp  knife  in  tapering  the  scion 
from  the  lower  bud  to  the  end.  It 
should  bevel  slightly  so  as  to  be  a 
little  narrower  on  the  inside.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  cleft,  strike  the  tool  gently 
with  a  short  stick,  cut  down  full  two 
inches;  remove  the  tool  and  use  the 
wedge  end  to  hold  the  cleft  open.  If 
using  a  butcher  knife,  a  narrow  chisel 
for  this  purpose  is  necessary.  Avoid 
bruising  or  tearing  the  bark.  Insert 
the  scion  with  the  lower  bud  on  the 
outside  and  level  with  the  saw  cut.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  barks  of  scion 
and  stock  meet  and  cross,  so  the  lower 
end  should  be  inside  the  bark  and  the 
upper  about  flush  with  the  outside  bark. 

When  the  wedge  is  removed,  there 
should  just  be  enough  tension  by  the 
stock  to  hold  the  scion  firmly  in  place. 
If  pinched  too  tight,  the  sap  cannot 
rise  in  the  scion.  There  should  be 
little  trouble  with  a  stock  about  one- 
inch  thick.  Heaver  stocks  should  be 
wedged.  Make  the  wedge  a  little 
thicker  than  the  scion,  drive  in  lightly 
and  cut  it  off  flush.  For  stocks  two 
inches  or  more  thick,  make  two  clefts 
at  right  angles,  wedge  the  centers  and 
use  four  scions. 

Use  good  grafting  wax  to  cover  the 
tip  of  the  scions  and  all  cut  surfaces. 
Some  recommend  parafine  wax,  but 
I’ve  never  had  any  that  would  work 
satisfactorily.  In  using  good  wax, 
grease  the  fingers  to  prevent  sticking 
and  wipe  clean  after  each  waxing  op¬ 
eration. 

After  the  scions  grow  to  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  they  should  have  the 
tips  clipped  to  make  them  branch  out. 
In  early  Fall  the  wax  that  has  been 
pushed  out  of  place  should  be  replaced. 
No  amount  of  care  in  grafting  will  avail 
if  the  trees  are  not  thoroughly  sprayed 
to  protect  them  from  leaf-eating  pests. 
Massachusetts.  E.  F. 


Write  TODAY  for  your  packet.  Be  first  In  your 
community  to  grow  these  large,  white,  delicious, 
acid-free  tomatoes.  Send  10c  (stamps  or  coin) 
NOW  for  generous  planting  of  this  unique  vege¬ 
table.  Do  not  delay.  Supply  limited. 

E.  ANDREWS  FREW,  Sta.  180,  PARADISE,  PA. 


EarliestTomata 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEADhasBig Red 

Fruit  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  Lib¬ 
eral  packet  (enough  to  grow  200 
plants),  10c;  in  Canada,  20c.  Seeds 
enclosed  in  10c  Coupon  packet  which 
may  be  applied  on  any  future  orders. 

JUNG’S  SEEDS  are  famous  for 
high  quality  and  dependability. 

Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  of  bargains  in 
Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Bulbs.  HYBRID 
SEED  CORN— VICLAND  OATS.  j 

I.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Depl.  3,  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


SEEDS 


For  48  years  FACIE  has  stood 
for  QUALITY  SEEDS.  "PA- 
-rSE-CO"  Brand  SEED  CORN  is  top 
quality.  So  are  Page’s  Lawn  Grass  Mix¬ 
tures,  Field  Seeds,  Bulk  and  Packet 
Seeds  for  Gardens,  Pastures  and  your 
Field  Crops.  All  selected  tested  varieties. 
"At  Your  Service  Since  1896”.  The  Page 
Seed  Co.,  P.0.  Box  B-12,  Greene,  N.Y. 


SEED  CORN  HEADQUARTERS 

29  —  Different  Varieties  —  29 

SEED  OATS  and  PASTURE  GRASSES. 
$1.00  will  bring  our  SPECIAL  LARGE 
VICTORY  GARDEN  OFFER  TO  YOU. 
Write  for  Our  Latest  1944  Price  List. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  13  -  -  PORTER’S  SIDELING,  PA. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner'e  New 
Berry  Book,  Contains  really  valuable  infor- 
I  mat  ion  on  how  to  set  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Dorsett, 

Fairfax,  Big  Joe.  Blakemore,  etc.  Write  for  free  de¬ 
scriptive  price  list.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Showell,  Md. 


Plant  Red  Raspberries  Early  Spring.  Disease  free  new 
kinds,  leaflet  culture.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 

ANNUAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  1 
OC?  ASSORTED  GLADIOLUS  BULBS— 
25  cents)  Postpaid.  1944  price  List  Free. 

8LADHAVEN  GARDENS  -  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


Old  Lime  Sulphur 

I  would  like  your  advice  on  lime 
sulphur  in  a'  tight  drum,  for  spraying, 
which  I  have  had  three  years.  Is  it 
a  good  policy  to  use  a  dormant  spray 
late  in  the  Fall?  Is  it  advisable  to  use 
lime  on  red  and  black  raspberry  plants? 

Pennsylvania.  c.  A.  M. 

If  the  drum  has  been  kept  tight  and 
no  evaporation  has  occurred,  the  lime 
sulphur  should  be  just  as  good  today 
as  when  you  received  it.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  test  the  strength 
of  the  lime  sulphur  with  a  hydrometer 
to  determine  its  exact  concentration. 
If  it  has  become  quite  strong,  it  would 
need  to  be  diluted  further  than  other¬ 
wise.  Your  Farm  Bureau  manager  can 
probably  help  you  in  determining  this 
point. 

There  is  no  point  to  using  a  dormant 
spray  late  in  the  Fall  unless  there  is 
some  particular  pest  that  is  being  aimed 
at.  A  dormant  spray  on  peaches  is  use¬ 
ful  where  peach  leaf  curl  is  prevalent, 
for  example. 

Lime  may  be  helpful  to  red  and  black 
raspberry  plants  if  it  tends  It)  over¬ 
come  excessive  acidity,  if  it  tends  to 
lighten  a  heavy  soil,  and  if  it  tends  to 
release  nitrogen  that  the  plants  need. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  greater 
responses  have  been  secured  from  early 
Spring  applications  of  some  nitrogenous 
fertilizers,  such  as  ammonium  sulfate 
or  nitrate  of  soda.  h.  b.  t. 


Pruning  Shrubs  and  Small 
Fruits 

I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  any 
harm  is  done  to  spirea  bushes  if  pruned 
in  the  early  Winter;  also,  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  prune  raspberries,  black¬ 
berries  and  currants  at  the  same  time? 

New  Jersey.  G.  F.  w. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  prune  shrubs 
and  plants  early  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Winter.  In  large  orchard  operations, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  prune  early 
in  the  year  in  order  to  get  over  the 
orchard  before  growth  starts  in  the 
Spring.  This  situation  does  not  ordi¬ 
narily  arise  with  shrubbery  and  small 
fruit  plantings,  and  it  is  better  to  wait 
until  danger  from  winter  cold  is  past. 
Some  very  severe  damage  has  been 
done  to  plants  by  winter  cold,  which 
has  followed  pruning.  In  the  case  of 
spirea,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning 
that  the  plant  carries  it  flower  buds 
on  the  terminal  growth.  Accordingly, 
if  you  prune  spirea  before  it  has  blos¬ 
somed  in  the  Spring,  you  will  cut  off 
the  blossoms.  h.  b.  t. 


WOODRUFF'S  1944 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN 
GUIDE 

*l/<vUeUe&  suited  ta 

This  new.  profusely  illustrated, 
56-page  catalog  brings  you 
complete  information.  Physical 
descriptions  of  vegetables  are 
supplemented  by  information 
about  growing  that  we  secured 
from  our  tests  at  our  Milford, 
Conn.  Trial  Grounds. 

For  dependable  seed,  write  for 
kthis  new  Woodruff  cata/og. 


MAIL  IMMEDIATELY! 
f.  H.  WOODRUFF  t  SONS.  Inc..  Milford,  Conn. 

Please  mail  me  your  1944  Vegetable 
Garden  Guide,  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  your  tested  varieties! 

Name 

Street _ _ , 

City  and  State - - - ‘ 


SAVE 

Your  Tin,  Scrap 
Metal,  Fats  And 
Waste  Paper ! 


Give  this  vital  war 
material  to  your  local 
Salvage  Committee.  Antici- 
i  pate  seed  requirements  early, 
especially  on  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  etc.  Supplies  of  high 
i|  quality,  adapted  strains  very 
I  short.  Send  for  prices  and 
'  copy  of  our  famous  Grow- 
more  Manual. 

GARDNER  SEED  GO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  St.,  Rochester  6,  N.Y. 


The  Choice  of Progressive  Farmers 


GROW  XMAS 

FOREST  TREESI 

Write  today  for  Special 
'  Christmas  Tree  Bulletin 
and  complete  Forest  Tree 
Price  List.  Per  1000 

2  year  American  Red  Pine . $10.00 

2  year  Austrian  Pine  . .  15.00 

2  year  Colo.  Blue  Spruce .  10.00 

3  year  Balsam  Fir  .  15.00 

3  year  Norway  Spruce  .  15.00 


MUSSER  FORESTS  Inc. 
Indiana  Penna. 


$gi  I 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
transplanted  4  to  8  in.  tall — 
only  $1  postpaid.  22  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  50 
Evergreens  $3  postpaid;  all  4 
and  5  year  transplanted,  5"  to 
12"  tall.  Ten  each  American 
Arborvitae,  Mugho  Pine.  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  White 
Spruce,  all  50  for  $3.  (West 
of  Mississippi  River  add  15c.)  Free  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Dept.  RN-214,  Fryeburg,  Maine 

EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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TO  HELP  YOU  GET 


BETTER  CROPS 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Box  31  Landisville,  Penna. 


Here's  a  new  type  of  farm  service  book 
that’s  crammed  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  every  war-time  farmer  needs. 
It’s  a  combination  Seed  Catalog  and 
Farm  Facts  Book  all  in  one,  designed 
to  help  you  get  more  and  better  crops. 
Tells  what  crops  to  plant  under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions— what  crops  make  best 
substitutes  when  seed  shortages  occur, 
etc.  To  get  your  FREE  copy,  just  clip 
and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

fHoffman 

€/  FARM  SEEDS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


Please  send  Free  Copy  of  your  new 
Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  Book. 


Name .... 
Address. 
Town.... 


.State. 


(  that's  a  ) 

I MHOY  TREt  | 


MALQ 


Buy  your  Trees  from  an  Established 
Nursery.  We  grow  the  trees  we  sell  and 
Guarantee  Satisfaction.  Our  60th  Year 
Growing  APPLE,  PLUM.  PEAR, 
CHERRY,  PEACH  TREES,  SMALL 
FRUITS  and  SEEDS  for  the  Orchard 
Planter.  We  also  grow  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
and  SHADE  TREES  for  your  home 
grounds.  Our  stock  is  hardy,  being 
Northern  Grown  on  Dansville  hill  land. 
We  operate  over  400  acres. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 
in  Color. 


MALONEY  BROS. 

119  Circle  Road 


NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY  CATALOG 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flewer  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500.00Q 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
i  etc.,  in  faet  our  1944  Catalog  hat 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &.  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed 

Box  I  I  Geneva 


BEARING-AGE 

GRAPES 

Many  of  these  vines  were  loaded 
with  fruit  last  year,  and  they  are 
likely  to  bear  for  you  this  summer. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Grape  Vines, 
Fruit  Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
Stern’s  Nurseries,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh 
114-2  lbs.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MILLiER'S 
GUAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  bes  early  bear¬ 
ing  varieties  for  home  fruit  gardens. 


Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


JUMBO  READY  TO  BEAR  FRUIT  TREES 

We  offer  a  complete  assortment  of  Peach.  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot.  Quince.  Also— 

^  ,  DWARF  apple  and  pear 

P.C,H.,or  a.  free  <"*»y  of  our  Planting  guide  and  catalog 
CHAMPION  NURSERIES,  222  Main  St.,  Perry,  Ohio 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Cleaning  Out  Buffalo  Grass 

I  have  a  small  plot  of  ground  thickly- 
covered  with  buffalo  grass,  on  which 
I  would  like  to  raise  vegetables  next 
season.  Can  the  buffalo  grass  be  dug 
under  and  a  cover  crop  planted  that 
will  keep  it  choked  out?  If  so,  would 
sweet  white  clover  do  the  job?  Or  must 
I  dig  out  the  grass  and  discard  it,  re¬ 
moving  as  many  ot  the  roots  as  pos¬ 
sible?  And  then  what  cover  crop?  I 
enjoy  your  publication  and  profit  from 
it,  and  you  can  count  on  me  as  a  life 
subscriber.  ~  s.  s. 

New  York. 

By  buffalo  grass  you  probably  refer 
to  buffalo  burr  weed,  a  member  of  the 
nightshade  family.  I  would  suggest  that 
as  many  of  the  roots  be  raked  out  as 
possible,  the  remainder  then  turned 
under  and  a  cultivated  crop  of  corn, 
tomatoes  on  stakes  or  other  plants  that 
can  be  kept  cultivated  clean  all  Sum¬ 
mer,  be  grown.  Turn  under  all  refuse 
materials  from  these  cultivated  crops. 
After  the  weeds  are  completely  killed 
out,  you  could  then  grow  a  green 
manure  crop  of  clover.  White  sweet 
clover  is  difficult  to  establish  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  I  would  suggest 
that  you  use  Ladino  clover  or  soybeans. 
In  the  garden,  a  heavy  growth  of  to¬ 
mato  vines  makes  an  excellent  green 
manure  crop. 


Growing  Strawberries  in  Barrels 

Will  you  please  advise  if  strawberries 
can  be  grown  in  a  barrel  with  the  vines 
protruding  from  the  holes  bored  in 
the  barrels?  j.  r.  k. 

New  York. 

Strawberries  can  be  grown  in  a  bar¬ 
rel,  but  usually  the  returns  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  justify  the  trouble  and 
expense.  The  holes  should  be  placed 
about  one  foot  apart  both  ways  and 
should  be  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter. 
The  barrel  is  filled  with  any  good  gar¬ 
den  soil  that  will  grow  good  tomatoes 
or  sweet  corn.  With  this  soil,  mix 
about  V\  of  stable  manure  or  peat  moss 
and  add  about  a  pint  of  a  good  garden 
fertilizer  such  as  the  3-8-7  or  5-10-5 
Victory  Garden  formula.  Pack  the  soil 
tightly  and  insert  the  plants  as  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  filled. 


Growing  Fenugreek 

Can  you  please  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation  about  the  plant  called  Fenu¬ 
greek?  A.  E.  H. 

Massachusetts. 

Fenugreek  is  an  annual  legume  grown 
in  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  in 
Southern  Asia  for  grain  and  forage. 
The  grain  is  mixed  with  wheat  flour 
for  human  consumption  or  mixed  with 
honey.  The  plant  is  rarely  grown  in 
this  country  and  then  usually  as  an 
ornamental.  It  requires  from  four  to 
five  months  of  warm  growing  weather 
to  mature  the  seed.  Plants  can  be  grown 
on  well-drained  loams  of  moderate  fer¬ 
tility  that  are  not  acid.  The  seed  is 
not  commonly  listed  by  any  seed 
dealers.  D.  F.  Jones. 


Ceiling  Prices  on  Vegetables 

A  schedule  of  OPA  maximum  prices 
on  fresh  vegetables  went  into  effect 
January  31  at  the  country  shipper  level, 
except  for  sales  by  retailers.  Vegetables 
concerned  are  carrots,  spinach,  peas, 
snap  beans,  eggplant,  peppers  and  cu¬ 
cumbers. 

The  amendment  establishes  maximum 
prices  f.  o.  b.  country  shipping  point 
and  delivered  at  wholesale  receiving 
points. 

Figures  for  all  grocery  stores  in  New 
York  City  are:  Carrots,  9y2c  a  bunch, 
January  through  June,  1944:  spinach, 
11  a  pound  in  the  same  period:  peas, 
22c  a  pound,  January  through  March, 
1944,  and  18^c  a  pound,  April  through 
June,  1944;  snap  beans,  20M>c  a  pound, 
January  and  February,  1944,  with  20c 
a  pound  the  March  and  April  figure, 
16%c-  a  pound  the  May  figure  and  15c 
a  pound  the  June  figure;  eggplant,  13^c 
a  pound,  January  through  June,  1944; 
peppers,  16c  a  pound,  January  through 
May,  1944,  and  13  y2c  a  pound  in  June; 
cucumbers,  18V&C  a  pound,  January 
through  March,  1944,  with  13  V2  a  pound 
for  April  and  May,  and  94ac  a  pound 
for  June. 

The  average  for  the  country  will  be 
from  y2c  to  lc  lower  than  the  New  York 
prices.  The  exact  flat  retail  prices  in 
each  community  will  be  announced  by 
the  regional  and  district  offices  of  the 


Books  Worth  Having 


Five  Acres  and  Independence, 
M.  G.  Kains  . 

Home  Food  Preservation, 

F.  W.  Fabian  . . 


2.50 

1.50 


Formulas,  Processes  and  Trade 
Secrets,  N.  W.  Henley .  4.0C 

ooo  ™al?  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add 
Sales  Tax.)  /0 


Afaule’s 

*  THE  ‘SetC  ScccU  TO  GROW 

THE  BIGGEST  CROPS 
AND  FINEST  GARDENS 

,  More  Vegetable  Gardens  are  needed  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  towns  than  ever  before.  To 
meet  war-time  shortages  everyone  should  try 
to  grow  more  food! 

Send  a  postcard  or  coupon  today  for  1944 
Maule’s  Seed  Book  with  large  Vegetable  pic¬ 
tures,  easy  to  pick  out  what  you  want.  Lists 

•  flowers  too,  to  make  your  garden  complete. 

r  Accurate  descriptions  tell  uses,  crop  yields,  seasons, 
how  long  it  takes  each  kind  to  grow.  The  best  kinds  are 
marked  with  the  4-leaf-clover  Good  Luck  sign. 

Read  about  Soy  Beans,  the  food  marvel  grown  for  4,782 
years  in  China;  has  greatest  balanced  food  value  of  all 
vegetables.  Try  Soys  this  year! 

Order  soon  as  your  Seed  Book  comes 
—avoid  the  rush  when  the  22,000,000 
Gardeners  wanttbeir  seeds! 

special; 

Pkts.  Maule’s 


VEGETABLE 
SEEDS  FOR 

Five  of  Maule’s  best,  to  grow  a  lot  of 

vegetables— lettuce,  beet,  tinutc.  rmb 
«*h,  cm  ret— all  S,  a  lOe-pkt.  of  eeeh. 

HENRY  MAULS,  249  Manic  Mfe 


tZ.  re. 


j  JM  this  Coupon  Today! 

Wm.  Henry  Maule  i 

249  MmH*  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  | 
□  Send  Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE. 

|  Q  Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  5  Packets  on 
Maule’s  Vegetable  Seeds  (val.  50c)  * 
Offer  3200,  postpaid  for  a  dime. 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

Old  Hickory  and  Wilson.  Also  Spaneross,  Marcross, 
Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 

Send  far  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


Victory  Gardeners  make  earlier,  larger  yields.  Use  our 
fieldgroivn  vegetable  plants.  Beet,  broccoli,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  onions,  pepper,  potato  and  tomato 
plants.  Catalog  Free,  Omega  Ptant  Farms,  Omega,  G» 


YOUR  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 


q]  ‘ 


Sprayers 
far  Swuf 
'PurfcQ&ef 


Scientific  insect  and  disease  control 
is  certain  to  be  a  Number  One  re¬ 
quirement  in  the  future.  With  nearly 
1000  factories  already  producing 
millions  of  pounds  of  dehydrated 
foods  annually — with  new  fast-freeze 
and  juicing  processes  opening  vast 
new  postwar  markets — big  opportu¬ 
nities  await  growers  who  can  meet 
the  high  standards  now  being  set. 
Perfect,  unblemished  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  require  effective,  on-time 
spraying — the  kind  of  performance 
assured  by  Myers  quality  equipment. 
Talk  with  your  Myers  dealer  about 
your  postwar  sprayer  needs — and  see 
him  if  you  need  repair  or  replace¬ 
ment  parts  for  your  present  sprayers. 

THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  COMPANY 
831  Church  StM  Ashland,  Ohio 

6GS4 


Spr 

Sprayers  •  Pumps 
Water  Systems  •  Hay  Unloading  Tools 
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Write  us  for  free  information  and  literature 
on  the  practical  fertilization  of  your  crops. 


*  FERTILIZERS 


The  American  farmer,  doing 
his  ‘'all-out”  on  the  food  front, 
is  just  as  important  in  the  win¬ 
ning  of  this  war  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier,  fighting  on  the 
battle  line  with  tank  or  ma¬ 
chine  gun.  He  deserves  the  best 
weapons,  one  of  which  is  potash 
— a  plant  food  essential  to  all 
plant  growth.  Fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturers  and  mixers  in  support 
of  the  farmer’s  best  interests  will 
see  to  it  that  in  the  fertilizers 
they  sell  there  is  enough  potash 
to  meet  the  recommendations  of 
official  agricultural  advisers  for 
the  soils  and  crops  of  your  sec¬ 
tion.  If  you  do  not  already 
know  just  how  much  potash  you 
need  on  your  farm,  consult  your 
official  agricultural  advisers. 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

'  Incorporated 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THE  POTASH  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  AMERICAN  POTASH 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SCRAPE 

THE  FEED  LOT  ! 


This  year,  of  all  years,  get  every  forkful  of  soil-enriching  manure 
onto  your  fields  —  scrape  the  feed  lot,  clean  out  the  feed  sheds,  the 
hog  houses,  the  chicken  houses  —  let  it  help  produce  an  all-time 
record  crop  in  1 944.  For,  the  more  food  you  raise,  the  sooner  will 
come  victory  and  peace. 

Manure  will  go  farther  —  you’ll  get  the  job  done  faster,  easier  — 
and  you’ll  do  a  better  job  of  spreading  with  a 


JOHN  DEERE  SPREADER 


The  Model  “H”  for  Tractor  Use 

—  has  direct  hitch  for  short  turn¬ 
ing  .  .  .  proper  weight  distribution 
on  spreader  and  tractor  to  eliminate 
objectionable  wheel  slippage  .  .  . 
enclosed  drive  .  .  .  low,  easy-load¬ 
ing  box  ...  big-capacity  beaters 
geared  for  tractor  operation. 


The  Model  “E”  for  Horses 

—  has  famous  beater-on-axle  con¬ 
struction,  resulting  in  low-down, 
easy-loading  box,  light  draft  .  .  . 
low,  widespread  beater  for  better 
work  ...  extra  strength  for  long 
life  ...  cushioned  spring  on  front 
end  to  absorb  shock  . . .  turns  short. 


If  a  new  spreader  is  vital  in  getting  all  of  your  manure  on  your  land, 
talk  to  your  nearest  John  Deere  dealer  about  it  now.  Act  at  once. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


Pruning  Fruit  Trees 

Part  II 

The  preceding  installment  centered 
largely  around  the  apple  tree.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  whole,  the  pruning  of  the 
other  fruit  trees  is  basically  the  same. 
With  pears,  particular  caution  should 
be  observed  with  regard  to  fireblight 
ift  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
this  trouble  may  be  serious.  Any  pro¬ 
cedure — including  pruning — which  in¬ 
creases  vegetative  and  succulent  growth 
may  indirectly  increase  the  trouble 
from  blight.  Aside  from  this  caution, 
the  pruning  of  pear  and  apple  trees  is 
quite  similar  in  most  respects.  With 
the  quince  too,  there  is  only  one  im¬ 
portant  deviation  in  that  this  fruit  is 
headed  rather  low  and  is  grown  more 
as  a  bush.  Peach  trees  are  pruned 
more  severely  than  apple  or  pear  trees 
of  the  same  age.  Since  fruit  buds  are 
produced  on  one-year  shoots,  rather 
heavy  pruning  is  usually  required  to 
insure  the  annual  production  of  ade¬ 
quate  new  shoot  growth  for  good  pro¬ 
duction.  Shoot  growth  should  average 
from  12-16  inches  a  year  on  peach  trees 
8  to  12  years  of  age.  Some  cutting  back 
to  outside  branches  and  general  thin¬ 
ning  out  of  branches  each  year  give  the 
best  results  with  peaches.  With  sour 
cherries,  pruning  during  the  first  5  or 
6  years  should  be  very  light  and  cor¬ 
rectional  in  nature  to  direct  the  growth 
of  the  main  scaffold  branches  and  to 
thin  out  some  of  the  shoots  if  they 
become  too  dense.  Older  trees  will 
usually  need  heavier  pruning  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  new  growth 
near  the  tree  centers.  Sweet  cherries, 
particularly  bearing  trees,  require  less 
pruning  than  most  fruits.  Severe  prun¬ 
ing  is  rarely  justified  and  is  apt  to  be 
a  contributing  cause  to  winter  killing 
in  the  colder  sections.  Plum  tree  prun¬ 
ing  is  quite  similar  to  that ,  described 
for  the  apple  and  pear.  Annual  light 
thinning  out  of  twigs  and  diseased  wood 
and  vigorous  removal  of  watersprouts 
about  complete  the  pruning  picture  for 
this  fruit. 

A  few  additional  features  of  fruit 
tree  pruning  should  be  discussed  briefly. 
The  first  is  time  of  pruning.  Experi¬ 
mental  results  have  shown  that  Sum¬ 
mer  pruning,  as  recommended  25  years 
ago,  tends  to  be  even  more  of  a  dwarf¬ 
ing  process  than  Winter  pruning,  and 
today  only  dormant  season  pruning  is 
practiced  in  commercial  orchards.  An 
important  question  with  growers,  how¬ 
ever,  is  when  during  the  dormant  sea¬ 
son  should  the  pruning  be  done.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  danger  of  cold  in¬ 
jury,  there  would  be  no  one  best  time 
to  prune  from  December  to  April, 
since  there  is  little  difference  in  tree 
response  as  long  as  no  foliage  is  on  the 
tree.  However,  as  shown  in  the  severe 
Winter  of  1933-34,  injury  to  trees  is 
liable  to  be  more  serious  if  they  have 
been  pruned  prior  to  very  cold  weather. 
Although  the  probability  that  severe 
injury  will  follow  early  pruning  may 
not  be  very  great  in  the  average  north¬ 
eastern  fruit  orchard,  the  possibility  is 
always  present.  Hence,  the  best  time 
to  prune  is  after  severe  Winter  weather 
is  past;  i.  e.,  in  March  and  April.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  size  of  the  job  or  lack  of 
labor  makes  earlier  pruning  necessary, 
the  blocks  requiring  the  lightest  prun¬ 
ing  should  be  tackled  first.  No  large 
cuts,  especially  near  crotches,  should 
be  made  until  early  Spring.  With 
peaches,  which  are  subject  to  fruit-bud 
killing  by  low  Winter  temperatures,  de¬ 
layed  pruning  is  recommended  so  that 
pruning  severity  can  be  governed  by 
the  amount  of  previous  bud  killing. 
With  many  buds  injured,  pruning 
should  be  light  and  vice  versa.  It 
might  well  be  suggested  here  that  in 
general,  all  pruning  be  discontinued 
after  growth  has  started  in  the  Spring. 
Pruning  at  this  time  is  very  divitalizing 
to  the  tree. 

The  question  of  treatment  of  prun¬ 
ing  wounds  deserves  brief  mention. 
Tree  wounds  heal  as  a  result  of  callus 
formation  which  is  dependent  upon  food 
material,  formed  in  the  leaves,  which 
moves  down  through  the  bark.  Thus 
all  pruning  wounds  should  be  so  made 
that  there  is  plenty  of  leaf-bearing  tis¬ 
sue  beyond  the  cuts.  Also,  all  cuts 
must  be  Irhade  close  to  the-  trunk  or 
limb  from  which  the  branches  are  re¬ 
moved,  if  the  wounds  are  to  heal  prop¬ 
erly.  A  stub  often  will  never  heal  over. 
Further,  pruning  wounds  made  in  early 
Spring  heal  better  than  those  made  at 
any  other  time  of  year.  If  these  pre¬ 
cautions  are  observed,  there  is  little 
danger  of  infection  in  pruning  wounds 
and  hence  little  need  for  added  treat¬ 
ment  where  the  limb  removed  is  not 
more  than  two  inches  in  diameter. 
These  and  smaller  wounds  should  heal 
over  completely  in  three  years  or  less. 
Larger  wounds,  especially  on  non- 
vigorous  trees,  may  require  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  good  wound  dressing.  How¬ 
ever,  most  materials,  tested  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  were  found  to  be  more  harmful 
than  beneficial,  due  to  reduced  callus 
growths.  Common  shellac  was  among 
the  best  dressings  tried. 

For  successful  pruning,  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  pruning  tools  are  recommended. 
These  include  a  good  hand  pruning 
shears,  a  properly  sharpened,  correct 
type  pruning  saw,  and  a  large  lopping 
shears  suitable  for  cuts  up  to  one  inch 
I  in  diameter.  L.  Southwick. 


FREE 

lOtite  today/ 


HENDERSONS 


SEED  CATALOG 


VEGETABLES  —  FLOWERS 
—  PLANTS— IMPLEMENTS 

The  biggest  catalog  you’ll  find- 
152  8x10^  pages  I  Crammed  with 
information  of  value  to  Victory 
Gardeners  ond  veterans  dike  .  .  . 
Numerous  colored  plates,  and  all 
the  information  you  must  have  on 
varieties  to  make  the  best  selec¬ 
tion  for  your  garden  .  .  .  Special 
hints  on  saving  those  surplus  vege¬ 
tables.  Get  this  catalog,  and  mail 
your  order  direct  to  us— it  is  the 
only  way  you  can  get  genuine 
Henderson  seeds. 

MARK 

WRITE  NOW!  It  will  help  In 
your  garden  planning. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  Dept  30  F,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


•  • 

FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY 
•  PLANTS  FOR  YOUR • 

Victory  Farm  Garden 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  describes  the  BEST 
VARIETIES  there  are  at  reasonable  prices. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Small  Fruits,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  etc.,  to  select  from.  Strong,  thrifty 
trees  and  plants  True-to-Name. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  lor  the  past  34  Years. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  a  copy  of 

1944  CATALOG 


Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog. 
660  illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  74 
leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Good  seeds  cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  600,000  cus- 
save  money  an- 
from  me,  a  grower. 

rnrr  special  trial  offer 

a*  K  r  r  125  Seeds  of  My  New  Sen- 
■  I  a  ■-  “  aation  Tomato.  “King  of 

Earlies,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease 
yielder,  or  150  seeds  of  my  Peerless 
bags,  average  weight  6  lbs.  Send  3c 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or 
for  both  special  offers.  Catalog  Free. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  457  ROCKFORD, ILL. Est.mo 


-15c  Packets. ;One  each;  Hearts 
of  France  Red,  Snowball  White  and 
Blue  Gem.  Gorgeous  Blooms  6  in.  across, 
234  in.  thick,  on  long,  stately  stems.  Send 
10c  Today  for  these  Gorgeous  Asters  and  Copy  of 
my  Big  Seed,  Plant  and  Nursery  Cat-  ETDITBr 
alog  or  send  Postal  for  Catalog  Only.  ■  ■»*>•& 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  Rockford,  III. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  QalcA! 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

fjf)  Have  plenty  offruit  to  eat  and  sell  this  year.  Send 
sM/a  for  these  fruit  plants  ready  to  bear  first  season. 
Blueberries,  Boysenberries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
i  berries,  apples,  peaches.  Full  line  of  fruit  &  shade 
I  trees.  NEW,  rare  varieties.  FREE:  color  catalog 
•K  of  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens,  seeds  &  flowers. 
K/g  20%  discount  on  early  orders.  Money  saving 
jjvY^  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WRITE  today. 
SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 
DEPT.  S-Q  NEW  BUFFALO.  MICHIGAN 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY  to' 
you.  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 

Cherry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  f 
I  etc.  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp-  I 
'berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Ever¬ 
greens.  Shrubs,  Roses.  Privet  Hedging,  etc.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our  FREEI  CATALOG 
gives  prices,  descriptions,  illustrations,  and  complete 
planting  and  culture  instructions.  Write  today. 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Bo,  28,  Selbjrille,  Del. 


Burpee's  GIANT  . 

Rust- Resistant!  Huge,  ex-  ~  .  _ 

Iquisite  blooms,  2-  to3-ft.  spikes;  easy  to  M  AB* 
Igrow.  3  finest  colors,  Crim.on, Yellow, 

ERose,  all  3,  a  15c-Pkt.  of  each,  for  10c. 
j Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE— all  about  the  best 
1  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  that  grow.  Write  today! 

1  W.  ATUEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


CDCC  1944  VICTORY 

rlf  Lt  garden  catalog 

of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  &  pepper  plants.  Write  for  your  catalog  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,Ga. 
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Vegetable  Growers  Meet 

Vegetable  growers  of  New  York  are 
convinced  that  they  should  have  a 
united  voice  in  the  agricultural  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  state  and  nation.  This  sen¬ 
timent  was  evident  when  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
met  at  Utica  early  last  month,  along 
with  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club. 

Dean  W.  I.  Myers  of  Cornell,  and 
Commissioner  DuMond  addressed  the 
gathering  on  the  current  economic 
situation  of  the  farmers  in  the  State. 

The  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
took  strong  measures  to  strengthen  its 
representation  in  the  various  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation 
and  they  are  planning  for  a  material 
increase  in  their  program  and  budget 
to  this  end.  The  Association  consists 
of  14  affiliated  locals  and  all  of  them 
had  representatives  present  who  took 
part  in  the  planning.  New  associations 
are  being  formed  in  various  sections  of 
the  state,  especially  in  what  are  some¬ 
times  called  general  farm  areas,  but 
where  vegetable  crops  are  important. 
Those  who  produce  vegetables  to  sell, 
even  though  they  may  not  consider 
themselves  vegetable  farmers,  will  do 
well  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  de¬ 
velopments. 

The  new  president  of  the  N.  Y.  S. 
V.  G.  A.  is  A.  H.  Garnish  of  Elba.  New 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
are:  Clyde  Mason  of  Williamson, 

Thomas  Post  of  Geneva.  Carl  Salmon- 
sen  of  East  Syracuse  becomes  a  vice- 
president,  the  other  four  being  re¬ 
elected.  W.  T.  Tapley  of  Geneva  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Growers  expressed  themelves  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  whole  set-up  of  ceiling, 
subsidies,  and  support,  but  if  war-time 
controls  must  be  in  effect,  they  insist 
that  ceilings  be  at  a  single  retail  level. 
They  are  particularly  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  vegetable 
ceilings  will  not  make  it  possible  for 
growers  to  plant  and  produce  early 
vegetables,  especially  cabbage,  toma¬ 
toes,  celery  and  cucumbers,  and  they 
demand  adjustment.  They  ask  for  an 
agricultural  advisory  committee  to 
work  with  the  OPA. 

The  grand  championship  award  for 
15  tuber  sample  of  potatoes  went  to 
Gardner  Brothers,  Tully,  Onondaga  Co., 
with  a  splendid  display  of  Chippewas. 
Walter  Mehlenbacher  of  Wayland,  Steu¬ 
ben  County,  won  the  high  honors  in 
the  potato  growing  contest  with  212 
bushels  of  U.  S.  No.  1  from  half  an 
acre.  In  contests  in  judging,  grading 
and  identification  of  vegetables:  Frank 
Englehart  Jr.,  of  Saratoga,  won  the 
Junior  Vegetable  Grower  contest,  and 
Glen  Chapin  of  Wayne  County,  the 
4-H  contest. 

The  New  York  State  Junior  Potato 
and  Vegetable  Growers  Association  met 
and  laid  plans  for  closer  cooperation 
with  the  adult  organization. 


MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS  OFFICERS 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  1944  sea¬ 
son  at  their  annual  meeting  held  in 
Worcester  last  month:  President, 
Stephen  M.  Richardson  of  Sunderland; 
Vice-President,  James  Wrest  of  Dan¬ 
vers;  Secretary,  Walter  E.  Piper  of 
Quincy,  and  Treasurer,  George  W. 
Porter  of  Agawam. 

The  Federation  is  composed  of  four 
local  vegetable  growers’  associations, 
located  in  important  market  garden 
areas  of  the  State,  including  the  Essex 
County  Vegetable  Growers’  Association: 
the  Connecticut  Valley  Produce  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association;  Springfield  Produce 
Market  Association,  Inc.;  and  the  Wor¬ 
cester  County  Mart  Gardeners’  Assn. 


Too  Much  Nitrogen  in  Soil 

Last  Spring  I  planted  a  number  of 
vegetables  in  my  garden;  potatoes,  car¬ 
rots,  beets,  cauliflower  and  beans.  All 
these  plants  grew  to  great  height,  but 
only  the  beans  bore  any  fruit.  The 
potatoes  had  no  potatoes  under  them 
at  all  when  I  dug  them  up  in  the  Fall, 
and  in  some  cases  had  not  absorbed 
the  seed  potato.  The  carrots  and  beets 
had  hardly  any  roots  on  them.  I  also 
planted  some  tomato  plants.  They  grew 
large,  also,  but  neither  flowered  nor 
produced  any  fruit.  Finally,  this  past 
Fall,  I  sent  a  specimen  of  my  soil  to 
be  analyzed.  The  reply  was:  Reaction 
alkaline,  phosphorus  medium,  potassium 
medium,  calcium  high,  magnesium  high, 
nitrate  and  nitrogen  low,  organic  mat¬ 
ter  medium.  Please  tell  me  the  best 
way  in  which  I  can  make  this  soil  pro¬ 
ductive.  j.  p.  b. 

Ontario,  Canada. 

The  conditions  .you  have  described 
result  from  an  excess  of  nitrogen.  Al¬ 
though  the  tests  do  not  show  this,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  condition  that 
can  bring  this  about.  Another  year  I 
would  suggest  that  you  build  up  the 
phosphorus  ancj,  potash  content  of  the 
soil  with  the  use  of  a  mixed  fertilizer 
that  is  low  in  nitrogen.  Also,  in  your 
location  it  is  important  to  grow  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  adapted  to  a  long  period 
of  daylight.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
make  a  selection  of  seeds  that  are 
grown  in  the  north  and  known  to  be 
adapted  there.  D.  F.  Jones 


Don’t  wait 

BUY  YOUR 


...You  may  be  late 

FERTILIZER  'Ttouif 


YOUR 

V-C  AGENT 
KNOWS  YOUR 
SOIL 


Here  are  the  facts  ;  Fertilizers  must  start 
to  move  to  farms  early  this  month  and 
continue  to  move  steadily  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  This  is  the  only  way  the  greatest  fertilizer 
demand  in  history  can  be  supplied,  with  a  war 
shortage  of  labor  and  transportation. 

To  make  certain  you  obtain  the  fertilizers 
you  need  to  grow  Victory  Crops,  we  urge  you 
to  place  your  order  now  !  Take  your  fertilizers 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  them  and  store  them 
under  shelter  in  a  dry  place.  Farmers  who  delay 
too  long  in  placing  their  orders  may  find  them¬ 
selves  waiting  for  fertilizer  when  they  are  ready 
to  plant  their  seed. 

Under  war  conditions,  the  fertilizer  industry 
simply  cannot  get  a  lot  of  extra  labor  and  a 
lot  of  extra  box-cars  and  trucks  to  fdl  a  lot 
of  last-minute  orders.  Too  many  late  orders 
may  even  result  in  a  shortage  of  fertilizers. 

You  can  help  us  to  make  sure  you  and  our 
other  V-C  customers  are  well-supplied  with  V-C 
Fertilizers,  by  placing  your  order  now!  See 
your  V-C  Agent  today!  Tell  him  you  want  your 
V-C  Fertilizers  in  time  to  start  your  Victory 
Crops  on  time! 

Early  orders  will  enable  us  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  available  labor  and  transporta¬ 
tion  in  providing  you  with  all  the  V-C  Fertilizers 
you  need  to  grow  Victory  Crops  —  crops  that 
mean  profit  for  you  and  Victory  for  Uncle  Sam. 

VIRGIN IA-CAROUN A  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  i.  •  Baltimore  2,  Md.  •  Cincinnati  17,  Ohio 
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PROFESSIONAL 


PRUNERS- 

FORGED  AUOY 
STEEL 


No.  52S 

Long  handle, 
keen  "dual" 
uMing  action; 
FULL  LENGTH  23 
inches;  $4.00.  No. 
1 24— Imported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
dealer's. 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc 
81  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn 


V  grow!  W  rite  at  once  for 
liUlBurpeeCatalog  with  new  ^ 

V egetables  and  Flowers  in  natural  col-  '--u - - f 

or— then  order  early,  avoid  the  rush.  The  leading 
American  Seeu  Catalog- -describes  best  vegetables 
to  make  your  garden  produce  the  most  food-  also 
_^^^flowera  to  make  it  colorful.  Send 
postcard,  or  the  coupon 
below,  right  awayl 

w.  Atlee  Burpee  Co,  \  v  J 

Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  \V  U 

□  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  free.  \%  v\ 


I  Na  me. 


#  Addreaa . .  . . 
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Quintuplet 

Apple  Trees 

A  NEW  type  of  tree  that  produces 
5  varieties  of  apples  on  one  tree. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 
Stern's  Nurseries,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


WARTIME  FARMERS! 

Send  for  our  new  combination  Farm  Facts  Boob  and 
Seed  Service  Catalog.  It's  filled  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  Tells  what  crops  make  good  substitutes  when 
seed  shortages  occur.  Write  for  a  FREE  copy  today 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  32C.  Landisville,  Penna. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New*  Yorker  and  you’tl  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Smiles  of  Security 
and  Contentment 

Granddad  and  grandson  have  cause  for 
happiness;  Granddad  is  just  about  to 
retire  on  a  Farmers  and  Traders  retire¬ 
ment  plan  while  his  grandson  has  an 
assured  future  with  an  educational  fund 
and  an  endowment  plan,  guaranteed  by 
Farmers  and  Traders. 

Every  member  of  the  family  deserves 
the  protection  of  some  form  of  insur¬ 
ance.’  For  this  reason,  we  have  de¬ 
veloped  special  plans  for  every  age  and 
every  condition.  Let  us  help  you  select 
the  right  one — mail  the  coupon  today. 


Founded 

1912 


Assets 

$12,519,907 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syrocuse  t,  N.  Y. 

. COUPON- . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  V.  R 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Juvenile  and 
Retirement  Plans.  Please  send  details. 


NAME- - 


CITY . - . STATE. 


J 

•  i 
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STOP  LEAKS 

make  loose  parts  tight 


When  your  boiler,  heater, 
auto  engine,  crankcase  or, 
radiator  develops^ 
a  crack  or  leak, 
or  when  parts  of 

}  apparatus,  fixtures,  hardware,  uten- 
fsils,  etc.,  become  loose,  Smooth-On 
I  No.  1  makes  a  quick  sure,  lasting 
repair.  Used  like  putty;  can  be 
applied  by  any  handy  man. 
Proven  by  48  years  on  the 
market.  Obtainable 
from  hardware  stores 
or  if  necessary  from  us, 
in  1%-oz.  or  7-oz.  con¬ 
tainers,  also  larger  sizes. 


rDET  Illustrated 
i  KEiEi  Handbook 

40  Pages,  170  diagrams  de¬ 
scribing  household  and  auto 
repairs  that  save  you  money. 

SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  39 
570  Commnnipaw  Ate.,  Jtnty  City  4,  N.  J. 


Do  it  With  SM00TH0N 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


NEW  KIT  SAVES 

TIME  and  MONEY 

FOR  GARDENERS 


START  SEEDS  AT  HOME 

Breck’s  Seed  Starting  Kit  is  fun,  gardener. 
Fun  to  plant,  absorbing  to  watch.  It’s  com¬ 
plete,  too  —  everything  you  need.  It  con¬ 
veniently  fits  your  window  sill.  And  the  Kit 
is  scientifically  right,  with  controlled  watering 
from  the  bottom. 

ALL  FOR  $1.00:  3  green  boxes  of  water-tight, 
mold-resistant  fibre  —  not  paper  —  5  long 
(each  with  3  seeding  trays  —  9  in  all).  A 
capacity  of  some  10  dozen  seedlings.  Ample 
fill  of  sterilized  Mica-Gro,  wonderful  new 
seed-starting  medium  instead  of  soil.  Two 
pkts  choice  veg.  and  flower  seeds.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  planting  and  care.  Also  Breck’s  big 
1944  Garden  Book,  every  page  in  full  color  1 


ORDER  TODAY  •  Supply  Limited 


Send  $1.00  today,  or  SAVE  ON  3  KITS 
FOR  $2.85 

Breck’s  is  the  most  beautiful, 
most  useful  Seed  and  Plant 
Catalog.  Sent  free  with  order 
for  Seed  Starting  Kits.  If  you 
want  only  the  Catalog,  send  25c, 
stamps  or  coin,  deductible  from 
your  first  purchase. 

SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1818 


BRECK’S 


447  Breck 
Boston  9,  Moss. 


FRUIT  TREES 

for  Garden  and  Orchard 

Ormanental  Plants  for  Home 

BARNES  fruit  and  ornamental  stock 
is  of  the  finest  quality.  Order  NOW 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Send  for  1944 
CATALOG  featuring,  among  other  things: 

Barnes  Great  Big  Ornamental  Shrubs 
Blueberries  Flowering  Crabs 

Blackberries  Shade  Trees 

Raspberries  &  Grapes  Rhubarb  and 
Roses  &  Lilacs  Asparagus 

Famous-For-Flavor  Fruit  Trees 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YAIESVILLE,  CONN.  ESI.  1890 


New  1944  Seed  Catalog  Now  Ready 

If  you  have  a  garden  or  a  farm,  you  need] 
our  1944  Free  Descriptive  Catalog.  New ' 
varieties.  Certified  Seed,  Cultural  directions, 
beautifully  illustrated.  Send  today  for  your 

—  copy.  ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  51,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Hunting 

v.  and 

^Fishing 


241  Sportsman’s 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
£sh  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


FOR  SALE:  Onion  Sets  Postage  prepaid. 

White  sets  $2.75.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  [PLANTS 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

DELSEA  DAHLIA  FARM,  Weslville,  N.  J. 


Elementary  and  Advanced  Courses  in 

Farming  and  Intensive  Gardening 

Practical  training  for  the  amateur  and  the 
experienced  farmer  concerning  equipment, 
soils,  planting,  insect  control,  fruits,  poultry, 
etc.  Instructor,  Richard  Mihalko.  15  eve¬ 
ning  sessions  beginning  February  8.  For 
Bulletin  F  address 

DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

100  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Room  211,  Main  Building  SPring  7-2000,  Ext.  291 


Ceiling  on  Farm  Wages 

Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tor,  has  fixed  a  ceiling  of  $2,400  per 
year  on  all  farm  wages,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  22.  “Agricultural  labor”,  subject  to 
this  ceilng  regulation,  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  hatchery  employees 
and  others  who  were  not  previously 
covered.  The  Adminstrator  is  author¬ 
ized  to  impose  penalties  up  to  $1,000  in 
fines  and'  imprisonment  for  one  year, 
for  violation  of  this  ceiling. 

Exactly  who  are  included  in  this  new 
regulation  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
Nor  is  it  known  whether  the  $2,400 
represents  only  cash  wages,  or  includes 
value  of  lodging  and  keep. 

Congressman  H.  P.  Fulmer,  chairman 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
criticised  the  new  regulation  as  not  be¬ 
ing  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  con¬ 
trolling  farm  labor.  Referring  to  the 
Administration,  he  said,  “If  they  wanted 
to  do  something  for  the  farmers,  they 
should  have  had  national  service  legis¬ 
lation  to  start  with.” 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  co-operatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  December,  1943,  are 
as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coop _ $3.89 

Brescia  Milk  Co.  Inc...  3.845 

Hillsdale  Coop . 3.82 

Erie  Co,  Milk  Coop.  Inc.  3.60 
Buffalo  Unity  Coop.  . 

Four  County  Creameries  3.56 

Bovina  Center  Coop -  3.55 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc.  3.53 
Grandview  Dairies,  Inc..  3.50 
Arkport  Dairies,  Inc. 

Roselake  Dairies,  Inc..  .  3.50 
Rock  Royal  Coop.,  Inc..  3.50 

Sheffield  Farms . 

Dairymen’s  League 
These  are  basic  prices, 
bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrator’s  price  was  $3.50. 


$3.89 

$0,082 

3.845 

.0818 

3.82 

.0812 

,  3.60 

.  .0766 

3.60 

.0766 

;  3.56 

.0757 

3.55 

.0755 

3.53 

.075 

3.50 

.0744 

3.50 

.0744 

3.50 

.0744 

3.50 

.0744 

3.50 

.0744 

3.35 

.0712 

Fat,  freight, 


New  OPA  Apple  Prices 

On  January  17,  the  OPA  announced 
an  amendment  to  MPR  426,  controlling 
the  prices  of  fresh  fruits,  except  at  re¬ 
retail  for  home  use.  The  amendment 
went  into  effect  January  29. 

The  manner  in  which  this  change 
will  work  out,  can  be  found  in  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  previous  F.O.B.  shipping 
point  ceiling  prices  of  44-lb.  boxes  of 
apples,  with  the  new  prices  under  the 
amendment: 


Old 

Adjusted 
ceilings 
under  the 

Month 

ceilings 

amendment 

January  . 

$2.86 

$2.94 

February  . 

3.02 

3.02 

March  . 

3.02 

3.10 

April,  May,  June . 

3.19 

3.19 

Co-ops.  and  Unions 

By  a  vote  of  44  to  26,  the  U.  S.  Senate 
has  refused  to  exempt  farm  co-opera¬ 
tives  from  a  provision  in  the  new  tax 
bill  requiring  labor  unions  and  farm 
co-operatives,  and  all  other  non-profit 
organizations  to  submit  annual  financial 
returns  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

About  30,000  organizations  will  be 
affected  by  this  provision  if  the  bill 
becomes  law. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson  .  5.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  $3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuesten  .  3.50 

Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour;  (cloth  bound)  2.98 
Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt  .  2.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean  .  2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington  .  1.50 

Herbs, 

Helen  N.  Webster  .  1.50 

The  Tomato, 

Paul  Work  .  1.25 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


miumfflm 


It  costs  about  12{i  an  acre  and  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  to  inoculate  seed 
with  NITRAGIN.  Yet  it  frequently 
boosts  yields  of  alfalfa,  clover,  soy¬ 
beans,  other  legumes  up  to  50  %  and 
more.  It  increases  feeding  value  of 
legume  hay  and  pasture,  helps  build 
fertility.  Tests  prove  it  pays  to  inoc¬ 
ulate  every  seeding  of  legumes  re¬ 
gardless  of  nodules  on  roots  of  pre¬ 
vious  crops.  NITRAGIN  provides 
selected,  tested  strains  of  nitrogen¬ 
fixing  bacteria.  NITRAGIN  is  the 
oldest,  most  widely  used  inoculant — 
in  the  yellow  can,  at  your  seedsman; 

Twin  plots  of  alfalfa, 
2^— — v.  .  growing  sid>by- side 
ALFM-r»  \  produced  these  vastly 
1MOCUL&I53J  different  yields.  Inoc- 
— ulation  made  the 
difference.  Test  by 
i  Experiment  Station. 


FREE  BOOKLETS  U*0cii> 

Properly  inoculated  legumes^-~<I^D 
canadd  50  to  150 lbs. of  nitrogea 
per  acre.  Free  booklets  tells  how  to 
grow  better  legumes.  Write  to  the — 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,; 3785  N.  Bwth  St.,  It,  Wis. 


P 


TOUCH  CROPS 

HOTKAPS  —  patented  paper 
hothouses  — completely  protect 
plants  from  destructive  frosts, 
storms,  insects.  Ripen  crops  ) 
weeks  earlier;  increase  yield  18% 
to  51%.  Maintain  perfect  mulch. 
Bring  you  premium  prices  and 
bigger  profits.  One  man  can 
set  2000  per  day.  Millions  used 
by  growers  every  season.  1000 
lots  only  $11.00;  250  package 
$5.50;  100  package  $1.95;  25 
Victory  Garden  package  50c. 

AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY  DEALER 

GERMAINS,  Germaco  Mfg.  Div„  los  Angeles,  California 


Germaco 

notkaps 


WAS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SMALL  ACREAGE  GROWERS 

Successful  growers  pretty  much  agree  on  a  deep 
seed  bed  with  cover  crop  chopped  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  and  fertilizer.  This  gives 
ample  root  room  for  maximum  feeding  and  firm 
anchorage  to  withstand  storms.  It  provides  best 
possible  moisture  conditions  either  in  drought  or 
heavy  rainfall  areas.  Rototiller  makes  this  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  bed — in  otie  operation.  Just  once  over 
the  ground  and  you’re  ready  for  planting.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  cultivation.  Supplies  every  small-farm 
power  need  —  mows,  hauls, 
plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Write  for  literature 
and  nearest  dealer.  If  he  can’t 
let  you  have  a  rototiller  now, 
reserve  the  first  one  available. 
ROTOTILLER,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y..  Dept  J 


AT  FIRST 
SIGN  OF  A 


c 


OVP 

use  666 


666  TABLETS.  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 


FOR  NON-RUST  REPAIRS 
All  Sizes  —  Exact  Sizes 
All  Gauges  —  Mill  Prices 

N.  Y.  S.  &  C.  P.  CO. 

76  South  8th  Street 

BOX  R  -  -  BROOKLYN  11,  N.  Y. 
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Rural  School  Questions 


We  have  a  school  problem  and  the 
lawyers  here  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
tell  us  just  what  we  can  do. 

We  have  a  rural  school,  pay  only  one 
mill  tax,  get  no  State  aid,  as  we  have 
a  district  in  the  oil  fields,  and  have 
done  many  things  for  our  pupils.  We 
take  them  all  to  a  dentist  twice  a  year, 
get  glasses  when  needed,  and  pay  for 
having  their  tonsils  out  if  needed.  We 
have  a  music  teacher  twice  a  week  and 
I,  as  teacher,  get  good  wages.  We 
furnish  all  material  needed  at  school 
but  we  have  just  heard  that  our  super¬ 
intendent  has  a  plan  for  centralization. 
The  union  school  near  us  is  about  to 
lose  its  high  school  because  of  lack  of 
pupils,  so  their  plan  is  the  old  familiar 
one,  to  rope  us  in.  Three  other  districts 
over  the  hill  have  a  bus  of  their  own 
and  take  their  upper  grades  and  high 
school  pupils  to  another  school  which 
is  very  good.  I  believe  their  plan  also 
takes  in  those  schools.  We  also  provide 
transportation  for  our  high  school 
pupils. 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves?  Can  we  vote  in  our 
own  district  separately  or  have  they 
stopped  that?  We  had  thought  of  a 
petition  but  know  that  did  no  good  in 
other  districts  near  us.  R.  E.  B. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

The  first  step  on  the  part  of  those  in 
favor  of  centralization  will  likely  be  a 
canvas  with  petitions  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  central  district. 
Everything  is  usually  done  to  induce 
country  people  to  sign  petitions  and 
all  degrees  of  misrepresentations  are 
sometimes  resorted  to,  even  to  promises 
of  jobs,  or  purchasing  of  gravel,  or 
sometimes  even  outright  money. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Centralization 
Law,  known  as  Article  6-B  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Law,  makes  no  mention  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  petition.  This  matter  is  a 
ruling  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  has  the  effect  of  law. 

The  best  stroke  that  can  be  used  by 
the  opposition  is  to  act  first.  If  the 
people  of  your  district  are  really  op¬ 
posed  to  this  centralization  program, 
petitions  should  be  circulated  for  sig¬ 
natures.  These  petitions  should  not 
only  be  for  your  own  district  but  also 
for  all  districts  outside  of  the  village. 
When  this  is  done  to  an  impressive  de¬ 
gree,  the  centralization  plan  is  often 
withdrawn,  since  it  is  clearly  against 
the  wishes  of  those  primarily  concerned. 

It  would  also  be  a  good  plan  for  all 
districts  that  oppose,  to  hold  meetings 
at  the  earliest  possibility  and  vote  on 
the  question,  telegraphing  the  results  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Al¬ 
bany.  Such  meetings  would  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to,  and  not  in  place  of  petitions.  The 
petitions  should  be  signed  in  duplicate 
and  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public, 
one  of  them  being  sent  by  registered 
mail  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Under  centralization,  the  individual 
district  cannot  decide  separately  by 
vote.  Its  vote  is  thrown  in  with  the 
vote  of  several  districts,  even  in  re¬ 
spect  to  matters  that  concern  its  own 
individual  district. 


As  a  reader  of  your  paper,  I  have 
seen  some  of  your  articles  on  school 
law.  Our  district  was  centralized  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  taxpayers  and 
they  demanded  what  money  there  was 
on  hand  that  was  tax  money.  About 
$250  was  turned  over  to  them,  but  not 
the  keys  of  the  school  house.  Now  they 
want  to  sell  the  school  house.  Can  they 

do  it?  MRS.  G.  o.  B. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

As  far  as  concerns  your  school  house, 
Section  184  of  the  Education  Law  de¬ 
clares  that  the  property  of  a  former 
school  district  cannot  be  sold  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  except  by  a  majority  vote  of 
approval  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
former  school  district.  However,  the 
central  school  board  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  building  and  has  the  sole 
authority  to  call  a  special  meeting  in 
the  original  district. 

Many  of  these  school  houses  have 
been  sold  for  $50  to  $100  and  we  have 
always  felt  they  should  be  saved  for  a 
community  center,  rather  than  be  sold 
for  such  small  prices.  Unfortunately, 
the  State  Education  Department  is  op¬ 
posed  to  these  community  projects,  ap¬ 
parently  because  they  take  away  some 
value  from  the  central  school.  There¬ 
fore,  often  by  means  of  a  sudden  special 
meeting,  th»  central  school  board  will 
release  the  school  house  for  sale.  If 
such  a  sale  is  made,  all  the  proceeds 
belong  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  former 
district  on  the  basis  of  the  assessed 
valuation  of  their  own  properties. 

While  there  is  no  specific  provision 
in  the  Education  Law  for  doing  so,  it 
would  be  our  suggestion  that  a  petition 
be  circulated  among  the  taxpayers  of 
your  former  district  opposing  the  sale 
of  the  school  house.  See  to  it  that  the 
original  signed  petition  is  forwarded 
•to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

D.  B.  Devendorf. 


Pontiac  was  the  first  manufacturer  to  sell 

for  onlij  *25  more  than 
a  six.  The  engineering  skill  and 

production  ingenuity  which  made  that 


possible  are  today  producing  gratifying 


a  Pontiac-built  Oerlikon  cannon  is  now 


PONTIAC  division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  ;  ;  .  GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR— NBC  Network 


Aircraft  Torpedoes 
for  the  Navy 


Diesel  Engine 
Parts 


Engine  Parts 
for  Army  Trucks 


Oerlikon  20^mm. 
Anti-Aircraft  Cannon 


Automatic  Field 


Axles  for 
M-5  Tanks 


i 


Peas, 

Thomas  Laxton 


—HARRIS  SUDS— 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  GAMBLE 

This  year,  more  than  ever,  amateur  and  professional  gardeners 
will  have  to  make  every  seed  count.  That’s  why  it’s  important 
to  use  Harris  Seed. 

Our  vigorous  early  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers  insure  suc¬ 
cess  for  gardeners  in  the  North  where  seasons  are  short 
Send  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  which  contains 
careful  descriptions  of  the  best  vegetables  and  flowers  for 
northern  conditions. 

if  you  grow  for  market  ask  for  our  Market  _ 

Gardener*  and  Floriete  Price  List. 

THIS  YEAR  ORDER  YOUR  SEED  FROM 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 

— 1944  catalog  rwwAeeubj - 


Before  You  Buy 


SEW  F0k  FREE 

FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 

This  year  get  stiff,  heavy  straw  that  weath¬ 
ers  wind  and  rain  with  little  damage.  Plant 
oats  that  develop  uniform  heads— that  pro¬ 
duce  heavy  yields.  Write  for  full  facts. 

fHoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

SOX  J2B  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.2V.  -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal. "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


MAGNOLIA  TREES 


this  Spring.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES.  Deot.  R.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Fortunately  for  us,  servicemen  take  extraordinary  care  of 
their  military  equipment.  And  you  owe  it  to  those  fighting 
men  to  give  just  as  careful  attention  to  your  war  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  farm  machinery  .  .  .  tractors  .  .  .  motors  .  .  . 
trucks,  etc. 

For  it’s  obvious  to  any  thinking  farmer  how  vital  the 
“weapons”  are  which  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  war 
crops. 


CHECK  your  mechanical  equipment 
constantly ;  before,  as,  and  after  you 
use  it.  Keep  it  clean;  trouble  is  easier 
to  spot  when  there’s  no  dirt  or  grease 
to  hide  it. 

ADJUST  your  machinery —  espe¬ 
cially  tractors — so  that  you  always 
get  maximum  work  from  any  machine. 
Watch  for  loose  or  broken  parts  .  .  . 
and  be  sure  you  lubricate  each  part. 

REPAIR  or  replace  damaged  parts 
immediately!  The  longer  you  delay, 
the  more  difficult  the  job  will  be.  An 
inoperative  air  cleaner,  for  instance, 
can  quickly  ruin  an  engine. 


ORDER 


new  parts  as  quickly  as  the 


need  becomes  apparent.  Order  only 
what  you  need  —  an  overorder  on 
your  part  can  lay  up  a  tractor,  coun¬ 
ties  away,  which  needs  the  same  part. 

SELL,  rent,  or  lend  any  idle  equip¬ 
ment  you  have  . . .  there  simply  is  not 
enough  to  go  around  unless  every 
last  piece  works  full  time. 

READ  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Man¬ 
ual  for  the  detailed  information  you 
need  in  order  to  follow  the  above  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  tell  you  how  to  CHECK 
your  mechanical  equipment .  .  .  how 
to  ADJUST  it.  It  will  give  you  de¬ 
tailed  lubrication  and  maintenance 
advice  for  your  make  and  model  of 
tractor  and  truck. 


FREE  to  any  tractor  owner  or  operator,  the 
wartime  edition  of  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Manual.  Used  together  with  the  Gulf  Farm 
Aids,  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  partner  in 
your  fight  to  . . . 


KEEP  YOUR  WAR  EQUIPMENT  FIT  AND  FIGHTING 
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GULF  FARM  AIDS,  ROOM  3800,  GULF  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH  30,  PA. 

Pleaie  send  the  war  edition  of  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  to: 

Address - - 


City 

1  own  (or  operate) 

Stole 

'no. 

MAKE 

MODEL 
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Young  Poultryman  Makes  Good 


Harvey  Hoogewind,  20-year-old  poul¬ 
tryman  in  Muskegon  County,  Michigan, 
has  made  an  outstanding  record  in 
raising  chickens.  Incidentally,  in  so 
doing,  he  won  the  county  grand  prize 
for  the  best  use  of  electricity  in  raising 
chickens. 

In  the  Winter  of  1942,  he  kept  600 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  that  pro¬ 
duced  97,743  eggs.  This  past  year,  he 
started  in  March  and  April  with  2,600 
baby  chicks,  all  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  purchased  from  a  local 
hatchery.  The  little  chicks  were  placed 
in  five  brooder  houses.  Three  of  these 
brooder  houses  are  identical  in  size 
and  construction.  They  are  14  feet 
long  and  12  feet  wide,  of  the  hip-roof 
type,  with  2-feet  high  side  walls  5% 
feet  to  hip  and  IVz  feet  to  peak.  They 
have  wooden  floors  and  are  built  on 
skids.  The  walls  and  roofs  are  covered 
with  insulation  board.  The  roofs  are 
also  covered  with  boards  and  asphalt 
shingles.  Each  has  a  capacity  of  400 
chicks  and  cost  approximately  $95  to 
build.  A  fourth  brooder  house  is  9 
feet  long,  7  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high 
in  front  and  5  feet  in  the  rear.  This 
building  has  a  wooden  floor  and  is  built 
on  skids.  The  walls  are  made  of  in¬ 


chicks  and  is  gradually  increased  as 
they  grow.  In  addition,  a  small  amount 
of  fine  grit  is  mixed  with  the  scratch 
feed.  Just  a  little  is  needed.  This  mix¬ 
ture  is  fed  three  times  a  day  and  is 
the  only  feed  they  get  for  the  first  three 
days.  The  grit  is  mixed  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  feed  by  Mr.  Hoogewind  to  suit 
his  own  needs.  In  addition  to  the  feed, 
plenty  of  clean  water  is  kept  in  front 
of  the  baby  chicks  for  the  first  week  in 
two-quart  glass  jar  fountains.  After 
the  first  week,  three-gallon  fountains 
are  used.  After  the  three-day  feeding 
period,  the  chicks  are  given  starting 
mash  in  addition  to  the  other  feed  men¬ 
tioned.  This,  along  with  water,  is  kept 
before  them  at  all  times. 

When  the  chicks  are  six  weeks  old, 
growing  grains  replace  the  fine  scratch 
feed.  At  eight  weeks  old,  the  starting 
mash  is  changed  to  growing  mash. 
When  four  months  old,  the  growing 
grains  are  replaced  by  whole  corn, 
wheat  and  oats.  A  month  later,  the 
growing  mash  is  changed  to  a  laying 
ration.  At  all  these  various  ages,  the 
feed  used  is  kept  before  them  at  all 
times. 

The  chicks  are  allowed  to  run  out¬ 
side  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 


The  poultry  flock  of  young  Harvey  Hoogewind,  of  Muskegon  County,  Michigan, 
are  housed  in  clean,  well  kept  quarters,  and  have  ben  highly  productive  and 

profitable. 


sulation  board,  which  is  weather¬ 
proofed.  The  roof  is  of  roll  roofing.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  100  to  150  chicks  and 
cost  about  $25. 

Then  there  is  a  larger  brooder  house 
40  feet  by  20  feet,  7  feet  high  to  eaves 
and  13  feet  to  gable,  with  a  cement 
block  foundation.  The  walls  are  con¬ 
structed  of  2x4  studding,  with  building 
paper  and  siding  on  the  outside  and 
building  paper  and  matched  six-inch 
flooring  on  the  inside.  It  has  a  concrete 
floor  and  asphalt  shingle  roof.  It  takes 
care  of  1,200  baby  chicks  and  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $600.  This  house  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  75-watt  electric  lamps 
which  burn  during  the  day.  In  each 
of  the  four  smaller  houses,  there  is  one 
40-watt  lamp  that  also  burns  during 
the  day.  During  the  night  the  only 
lights  which  burn  are  those  under  the 
electric  brooders,  which  tend  to  draw 
the  chicks  under  them. 

In  the  larger  house,  three  electric 
brooders  are  used  along  with  a  hard 
coal  stove  in  the  room  to  keep  up  room 
temperature.  In  two  of  the  smaller 
houses,  electric  brooders  are  also  used 
exclusively,  while  in  the  other  two,  fuel 
oil  burners  are  used  due  to  inability 
to  secure  more  electric  brooders.  For 
litter,  a  commercial  product  is  used  on 
the  floors,  spread  from  one  to  two 
inches  thick. 

The  first  feed  the  baby  chicks  get  is 
fine  scratch  feed.  This  is  fed  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  handfuls  per  hundred 


This  past  Spring  was  quite  rainy,  so 
they  had  to  be  kept  in  some  days,  as 
Mr.  Hoogewind  does  not  allow  them 
out  in  the  rain.  A  space  of  500  square 
feet  out  of  doors  was  allowed  for  each 
1,200  chicks.  As  soon  as  the  roosters 
weighed  two  pounds,  they  were  sold 
for  broilers. 

The  chickens  were  again  confined  the 
first  part  of  October,  when  they  were 
placed  in  the  laying  houses.  At  this 
time,  the  pullets  were  culled  and  the 
culls  sold  for  meat.  Those  kept  were 
vaccinated  for  colds.  Nine  hundred 
pullets  were  placed  in  the  laying  houses, 
along  with  the  200  old  hens  kept  over 
from  last  year,  thus  giving  a  laying 
flock  of  1,100  for  this  season. 

In  the  laying  houses,  lights  are  used 
all  the  year  round  in  the  morning  and 
a  little  while  at  night  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  the 
birds  a  day  of  at  least  14  hours.  Lights 
are  operated  by  electric  time  switches. 
In  the  main  laying  house  there  are 
six  40-watt  lamps  along  the  middle  of 
the  house  and  five  2-5 -watt  lamps  under 
the  roosts.  These  lamps  under  the 
roosts  help  in  keeping  the  litter  leveled 
at  all  times.  If  it  were  not  for  these 
lights  it  would  be  dark  under  the 
roosts.  Chickens  always  scratch  away 
from  the  light,  so  they  pile  the  litter 
under  the  roosts.  These  lights  counter¬ 
act  that  tendency.  The  lights  in  the 
other  laying  house  are  also  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  H.  L.  Spooner. 


Poultry  Breeders  Confer 

Poultry  breeders  and  chick  pro¬ 
ducers,  in  cooperation  with  the  poul¬ 
try  .  departments  from  the  State  Col¬ 
leges  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  held  a  two-day  confer¬ 
ence  on  January  6  and  7  at  New  York 
City. 

Poultry  management,  breeding  and 
improvement  programs  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  covered  in  talks  given  by  J.  H. 
Bruckner  of  Cornell,  C.  T.  Darby  of 
Somerville,  N.  J.;  M.  C.  Babcock  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Gilbert  Burr  of 
Tunkhannock,  Pa.  The  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  securing  healthy  stock, 
which  has  been  bred  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  then  continuing  to  select  from 
these  for  improvement,  was  emphasized. 
In  the  discussions  which  followed,  the 
responsibility  for  the  appearance  of 
crazy  chick  disease  was  placed  on  im¬ 
proper  nutrition.  E.  I.  Robertson  of 
Cornell  brought  out  the  point  that  this 
ailment  does  not  occur  when  chick 
rations  are  adequately  supplied  with 
Vitamin  E.  The  wheat  by-products  are 
a  good  source  of  this  vitamin. 

Concerning  the  feeding  of  chicks  and 
hens,  H.  C.  Knandel  of  Penn  State 
College  well  summarized  the  existing 


situation  when  he  stated  that  the  only 
practical  recommendation  possible  at 
present  is  to  feed  what  can  be  obtained 
to  the  best  advantage.  Concerning  the 
high  protein  feeds,  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  meat  scrap  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  plentiful  this  year,  while 
milk  and  fishmeal  would  continue  to  be 
obtainable  only  in  comparatively  small 
amounts.  Suggested  suitable  substi¬ 
tutes  included  soybean  meal  and  alfalfa 
meal. 

Monmouth  County  (N.  J.)  Agent 
Richard  Rice  observed  that  in  his  sec¬ 
tion,  the  most  common  poultry  nutri¬ 
tional  deficiency  at  present  is  Vitamin 
A.  This  has  been  caused  principally 
by  a  decrease  or  total  absence  of  yellow 
corn  in  most  poultry  rations.  The  use 
of  alfalfa  leaf  meal  to  the  extent  of 
TVz  per  cent  in  the  mash  has  proven 
beneficial  in  helping  to  overcome  this 
condition.  Walter  Koral  of  Hightstown, 
N.  J.,  keeps  about  2,000  birds  and  has 
found  that  a  free-choice  feeding  sys¬ 
tem  kept  his  flock  more  healthy  and 
was  more  economical  for  both  produc¬ 
tion  and  labor  than  hand-feeding.  He 
had  been  having  trouble  with  large 
livers,  an  avian  leukosis  complex,  and 
on  changing  to  the  cafeteria  plan  of 
feeding,  corrected  that  condition. 
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THE  FARM  ALL  SYSTEM 

tie  Nation’  ‘T5""** J 


Cultivation  like  this  is  an  outstanding  FARMALl  job.  Notice  how  the  plants,  even  at 
♦his  height,  are  not  damaged  by  the  equipment,  yet  cultivating  is  clean  as  a  whistle. 


It’S 


farmall  **««#» 

that  leads  the  wav  J  • 


JTor  more  than  two  years 
this  country  has  been  arming,  farming, 
and  fighting  its  way  to  Victory.  American 
farmers  are  working  as  they  never  have 
worked  before  to  supply  all  the  food  that 
is  needed  for  the  nation,  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  our  Allies.  On  their  farms 
is  more  mechanized  equipment  than  any 
other  nation  possesses! 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tractors  and 
all  the  machines  that  go  with  them  are  a 
major  resource  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  proof  of  the  fact  that  between  two 
world  wars  this  country  armed  its  agri¬ 
culture. 

The  foundation  of  this  wartime  armor 
is  the  FARMALL  system,  a  way  of  power 
farming  practiced  by  more  farmers  than 
any  other  method.  The  heart  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  sturdy  FARMALL  Tractor,  the 
prime  mover  on  power  jobs  throughout 
rural  America.  For  twenty  years  it  has 
been  the  most  popular  tractor  for  one 
basic  reason.  The  FARMALL  design  makes 
possible  the  most  efficient  working  units 
of  machines  and  power  for  farms  of  every 
size  and  kind. 

There  will  be  more  new  farmalls  this 
year,  but  still  not  enough  to  go  around. 
Your  International  Harvester  dealer  will 
help  you  work  out  the  most  efficient  way 
to  raise  more  of  the  food  that  fights  for 
freedom.  He’s  your  supply  man  for  the 
entire  farmall  system. 

International  Harvester  company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenoo  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


The  Original  Farmall  •  Torn  in  1923 


201h  Anniversary  of  Ihe 

FARMALL  IDEA 

This  is  the  tractor  that  was  designed  at  the  start 
as  the  power  half  of  an  implement- tractor  unit. 
Every  improvement  in  20  years  of  constant  de¬ 
velopment  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the 
implement-tractor  team.  Today  the  FARMALL 
leads  because  it  powers  the  most  productive 
mechanized  team  on  farms  everywhere. 
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February  5,  1944 


Good  news  is  briefly  told . . . 

Loadings  of  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  have  been  speeded  up;  shipments  are 
coming  in  faster.  It  is  believed  that  ships  will  be  provided  to  bring  enough 
natural  Nitrate  from  Chile  to  take  care  of  all  essential  requirements  for  the 
coming  season. 

Last  year  Chile  sent  1,000,000  tons  of  nitrate  to  U.  S.  farmers.  This  year 
every  pound  that  can  be  brought  from  Chile  will  be  needed  and  every  pound 
possible  will  be  brought  in  time  for  ’44  crops. 

1,000,000  tons  of  Chilean  Nitrate,  properly  applied,  would  produce 
250,000,000  bu.  of  oats  or  100,000,000  bu.  of  wheat;  125,000,000  bu.  of 
corn,  4,800,000  tons  of  forage  crops  or  6,000,000  tons  of  vegetables. 

These  figures  show  why  farmers  need  every  ton  they  can 

possibly  get  for  1944  crops. 


THORNLESS 

Boysenberries 

A  NEW  berry  that  created  a  sensation 
all  over  America.  A  tremendous  bearer 
of  immense  berries,  up  to  2  inches  long. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EGETABLES 


All  5  lOc-Packets  for  i 


one,  to  get  acqi 
G: 


:te  tor  price  of 
ualnted.  For  , 
your  Victory  Garden,  post-  . 
paid— .lewd  dime  today.  f 
Uil  Littuca— Grand  Rapids. 

Crisp,  tender  and  delicious.  , 

Tom.to— Marglobe.  Large,  round. 

smooth  .rich  red .  Solid ,  meaty. of  finestflavor. 
■c*»~  Crosby's  Egyptian.  Very  early,  top¬ 
shaped,  dark  red.  fine-grained,  sweet. 
Radish — Scarlet  Globe.  White  flesh, 
crisp  as  ice.juicy  and  delicious. 

Carrot— Chantenay.  Smooth ,  / 
orange,  sweet,  tender. 

Seod  Catalog  FREE. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 


;  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

|  Q  Enclosed  U  10c.  Send  5  Pkts.  Vegetable  Seeds,  j 

JIV 4  ...... in a^..^... ...... ........ - - - - — itmjt  J 

'  *  * 

1  AAdrt.it . . . . . .  ,,  J 

[  Q  Send  Burpee'*  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

. . . ••miHi! 


cM&iel  CORN  tked 


Saved. 


CULTIVATING 
AND  HUSKING 


jHabo*. 


Save  Labor.  Plant  corn  that  requires  less  cultivating 
—  that  is  easier  to  husk.  Plant  Funk  G  Hybrids  and 
get  everything  you  want  in  corn:,,  early  vigorous 
growth,  deep  strong  roots,  better  standability,  resist¬ 
ance  to  drought  and  windstorms,  leafier  silage,  more 
shelled  corn  per  ear  and  increased  yields  from  every 
acre  planted.  Investigate  today.  Write  for  full  facts 
and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  n<>w  Hybrid  Corn  book. 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  32S  Landisville,  Penna. 


FUNK  ©HYBRIDS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  AT.- Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Delmarva 

There  was  a  time  last  year  when 
even  our  most  optimistic  nurserymen 
looked  askance  at  the  peninsula’s  straw¬ 
berry  plant  prospects  for  the  planting 
season  of  1944.  Labor  was  both  scarce 
and  extremely  independent  in  the  set¬ 
ting  out  season,  and  the  broiler  bally¬ 
hoo  was  at  its  full  height.  Many  of 
Delmarva’s  farmers,  dazzled  by  the 
glittering  stories,  lost  interest  in  their 
plant  patches  and  concentrated  on  the 
extension  of  their  poultry  houses. 

Production  of  really  high  grade 
strawberry  plants  requires  a  lot  of  care¬ 
ful,  intelligent  and  most  persistent 
labor,  as  well  as  suitable  soils  well  fed 
and  placed.  Largely  because  of  the 
labor  shortage,  but  also  because  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  threats  rather  than  actual  re¬ 
strictions,  farm  strawberry  acreages 
fell  away  tremendously.  Then  on  this 
reduced  acreage  came  the  Summer  and 
Fall  drouth.  It  became  so  severe  in 
some  localities  as  to  entirely  destroy 
many  extensive  stretches  of  costly  de¬ 
veloping  plants.  At  best,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  limited  areas,  beside 
waterways  mostly,  the  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  and  the  heat  brought  plants  to  a 
standstill,  as  far  as  top  development 
was  concerned.  But  the  drouth  was 
not  utter  disaster;  ashes-dry  surface 
soil  prevented  weeds  and  grass  from 
developing,  so  patches  stayed  clean 
without  the  usual  attention  of  the  quite 
ungettable  hoe  labor.  Instead  of  the 
usual  weekly  cultivation  and  hoeing, 
most  of  the  strawberry  patches  we  now 
have  were  kept  mulch-surfaced  with  a 
galloping  lick  and  a  promise  from  a 
tractor  and  cultivator  once  a  month. 
This  was  pretty  sketchy  but  it  did  con¬ 
serve  moisture  about  as  much  as  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  allowed. 

By  Summer’s  end,  our  strawberry 
fields  were  anything  but  our  pride. 
Plants  stood  singly,  lonely,  often  far 
from  a  neighbor;  mostly  with  leaves 
brown  and  brittle,  with  only  a  tiny 
green  spot  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
crown  to  indicate  survival.  To  the 
casual  observer,  things  looked  hopeless¬ 
ly  dreary,  but  growers  had  foundation 
for  some  hope.  Roots  were  enormous. 
Such  roots  would  feed  a  stupendous 
runner  development  if  only  rain  would 
come.  *  Then  late  in  September  and  in 
October  and  November,  rain  did  come; 
plenty,  but  not  too  much.  And  tem¬ 
peratures  stayed  high  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  growth  of  cool  weather  plants 
such  as  strawberries  are,  but  too  low 
for  much  troublesome  weed  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  plants  grew  and  the  patches 
started  to  bed  up;  not  to  really  good 
stands,  but  to  such  fair  stands  in  many 
instances  that  nurserymen  now  esti¬ 
mate  the  plant  supply  at  near  35  per 
cent  of  normal.  Runners  shot  down 
rows,  filling  wide  gaps,  and  side  shoots 
thickened  the  beds  until  they  looked 
quite  respectable.  Nature  has  her  fun 
frightening  the  daylight  out  of  us  here 
on  this  peninsula,  but  she  usually  re¬ 
lents  in  time  to  make  good  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  faithful. 

So  now  we  have  strawberry  plants 
to  sell  again  this  Spring;  not  as  many 
as  normally  (perhaps  hardly  more  than 
a  third  as  many),  but  they  are  fine 
plants,  even  for  Delmarva.  Fungi  which 
do  attack  strawbery  leaves,  even  here, 
cannot  survive  dry  sun  heat.  Because 
of  that,  plants  in  our  patches  now  are 
clean  and  vigorous  to  a  degree.  Though 
the  plant  supply  is  short,  it  is  no 
shorter  than  the  supply  of  reliable 
labor.  Both  plants  and  such  labor  are 
being  conserved  by  the  newly-made- 
general  method  of  digging  whenever 
possible  and  holding  in  cold  storage 
until  demanded  for  planting.  In  this 
way,  skilled,  conscientious  labor  can 
be  used  and  rush  work  avoided.  c. 


Peter  Henderson 

Peter  Henderson,  president  of  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.,  nationally  known  seed 
growers  and  distributors,  died  on  Janu¬ 
ary  14  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  He  was 
56  years  old. 

Mr.  Henderson  entered  the  seed  firm 
under  the  guidance  of  his  uncle, 
Charles  Henderson,  then  the  president. 
After  the  first  World  War,  in  which 
he  served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  he 
returned  to  the  firm  and  became  presi¬ 
dent  in  July,  1919.  In  1939  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Aline  Manierre 
Henderson;  two  sons,  Peter  Hender¬ 
son  Jr.,  USN,  and  William  M.  Hender¬ 
son  of  the  Army,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Walter  B.  Cowperthwaite  of  New  York. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

J.  H.  Gourley  &  F.  S.  Howlett..  $4.50 


The  Cherry  and  Its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardener  .  1.25 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp  .  5.00 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

L.  H.  Bailey  .  3.50 

Peach  Growing, 

H.  P.  Gould  .  3.00 

The  Pear  and  Its  Culture, 

H.  B.  Tukey  .  1.25 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler  .  3.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 
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Partners  in  Production 


HI! 


When  war  struck  at  us  in  all  its  sudden  fury, 
America’s  two  largest  industries — farming  and 
manufacturing — were  faced  with  a  big  job. 

There  was  no  ’’time  out'’  to  figure  just  how 
that  job  could  be  done.  We  just  had  to  do  it— 
and  do  it  fast. 

Today,  everybody  knows  that  farm  and 
factory  are  meeting  the  challenge — that  in 
spite  of  some  mighty  big  handicaps,  food  and 
arms  are  being  produced  in  vast  quantities — 
to  give  our  fighting  men  what  they  need  to  do 
their  job. 


m  a 


We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  this  being  a 
’modern  miracle.”  But  the  real  answer  is  just 
plain  hard  work,  skill,  determination  and  man- 


Every  Sunday  Afternoon—  GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR— NBC  Network 


agement  know-how.  That’s  what  it  takes 
factory  or  on  a  farm. 

In  fact,  we  have  a  good  deal  the  same  kind  of 
row  to  hoe — you  who  produce  the  food  and 
raw  materials,  and  we  who  make  manufac¬ 
tured  goods.  Our  work,  our  problems  and  the 
things  that  get  us  results  are  a  whole  lot  alike. 

Every  farm  owner  is  running  a  business,  just 
as  the  man  who  runs  a  factory 
is  ...  a  business  from  which 
he  expects  a  just  reward  if 
he  runs  it  well. 

That's  the  way  of  working 
and  living  that  we  believe  in. 

And  that’s  the  bedrock  that 
America  is  built  upon. 


"VsTTTVT 
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GENERAL  MOTORS 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC  •  FISHER  BODY 

GMC  TRUCK  •  FRIGIDAIRE 
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War  Puls  Spotlight 
on  Tractor  Endurance 


ON’T  be  afraid  to  use  the 
extra  ENDURANCE  built 
into  the  Case  tractor  you 
have,  or  the  one  you  may  get.  Use 
it  to  get  your  own  work  out  of  the 
way  and  then  help  neighbors  to 
keep  ahead  of  weeds  and  weather. 
Let  them  repay  you  by  helping  you 
with  hand  labor  or  use  of  other 
machines,  the  “swap-work”  way. 

In  the  battle  of  food,  thousands 
of  Case  tractors  from  10  to  1 4 
years  old  are  carrying  on,  pulling 
the  same  loads  and  running  at  the 
same  speeds  as  they  did  when  new. 
They  are  doing  it  with  little  or  no 
more  fuel  than  they  used  when 
new  ;  ;  ;  and  Case  tractors  have 
been  known  for  fuel  economy  ever 
since  the  historic  Winnipeg  trac¬ 
tor  trials  some  thirty  years  ago. 

It’s  easy  to  do  your  part  in  get¬ 
ting  the  long  life  and  enduring 
economy  that  we  put  into  Case 
tractors.  Only  two  oil  levels  to  look 
after  .  .  .  engine  and  transmission 
i  .  .  make  it  easy  to  maintain  lubri¬ 
cation  of  nearly  the  whole  tractor, 
and  the  few  greasing  points  can  be 
cared  for  quickly.  The  other  part 
of  postponing  wear  ;  ;  .  keeping 
the  dirt  out  ...  is  a  simple  chore 
with  Case  oil-bath  air  cleaners. 

Not  only  are  Case  tractors  built 
to  resist  wear;  they  also  provide 
for  correcting  wear  when  it  finally 
occurs,  either  by  easy  adjustments 


or  by  parts  readily  replaceable 
with  factory  accuracy.  That’s  why 
Case  tractors  in  steady  use  have 
been  able  to  run  up  to  32,000 
hours,  equal  to  30  or  40  years  of 
average  farm  work. 

While  limitations  on  manufac¬ 
ture  have  been  relaxed  somewhat, 
there  will  be  nowhere  near  enough 
new  tractors.  If  you  have  a  Case 
you  can  serve  your  country  and 
yourself  by  giving  it  the  little  but 
regular  care  required  to  keep  it  at 
the  peak  of  performance  and  make 
its  long  life  still  longer.  Take  full 
advantage  of  your  Case  dealer’s 
service,  but  be  sure  to  order  parts 
or  arrange  for  overhaul  jobs  as  far 
ahead  of  time  as  you  can; 


This  fully  illustrated  32-page  book 
"Shortcuts  in  the  Fight  for  Food”  is 
packed  with  ways  to  keep  tractors, 
machines  and  implements  in  fighting 
trim;  also  ways  to  get  things  done 
with  limited  farm  help.  Ask  your  Case 
dealer  or  write  us  for  your  free  copy. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis; 


Hand  Cultivating  Tool 

A  handy  flat  tool  for  hand  cultiva¬ 
tion  can  be  made  by  using  the  indi¬ 
vidual  knives  from  a  mowing  machine 
blade,  size  4"x3".  I  found  that  the  tool 
with  four  knives  was  sometimes  too 
wide  to  use  in  narrow  rows,  so  I  made 
another  with  three  knives  which  I  like 
better,  and  in  harder  ground  it  is  more 
useful.  Of  course,  the  tool  cannot  be 
used  in  unplowed  ground,  but  once  the 
ground  has  been  plowed  and  harrowed, 
it  works  to  perfection.  One  can  go 
along  the  rows  at  full  walking  speed 
and  the  tool  does  a  beautiful  job  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  all  the  weeds. 

The  angle  of  the  tool  is  at  45°;  not 
square  across  the  rows.  It  was  my  im¬ 
pression  when  I  was  making  the  first 
tool,  that  by  using  the  45°  angle  for 
setting,  I  would  take  off  much  of  the 
pressure  on  the  ends  and  thus  save 
bending.  I  found  that  this  was  true 
and  that  it  also  made  for  less  effort  in 
pushing.  There  is  also  a  downward 


This  jlat  cultivating  tool  for  garden  use 
can  be  made  by  using  some  of  the 
knives  from  a  mowing  machine  blade. 
If  kept  sharp  and  properly  adjusted, 
they  do  a  good  job  of  cutting  off  the 
weeds. 

pitch  to  the  knives  to  make  them  stay 
below  the  surface  better.  This  pitch 
is  about  10  to  15°. 

I  use  this  tool  more  than  all  the 
other  parts  that  came  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  put  together.  This  year  I  had  over 
25,000  square  feet  of  garden  and  I  could 
cultivate  it  all  in  less  than  four  hours, 
going  twice  in  each  narrow  row  and 
three  times  in  rows  that  were  three  feet 
apart  as  in  my  potato  and  corn  patch. 
I  have  used  this  tool  now  for  two  years 
and  everyone  who  sees  my  garden 
speaks  of  how  free  from  weeds  it  is. 

The  iron  that  is  attached  to  the 
knives  and  that  also  has  a  hole  in  the 
top  end  to  bolt  to  the  cultivator  is  about 
IY2"  wide  and  Y\  thick.  I  found,  also, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  a  piece  of 
the  same  iron  between  the  two  bars 
of  the  cultivator  to  which  the  tools  are 
bolted  to  prevent  bending  these  bars. 

York  County,  Maine.  G.  A.  D. 


From  Clinton,  County,  N.  Y. 

The  early  Winter  we  had  caught 
many  farmers  with  grain  and  corn  in 
the  field.  It  was  so  rainy  farmers  could 
not  get  on  the  land,  so  a  good  many 
acres  of  corn,  buckwheat  and  in  some 
places,  oats  are  still  in  the  field. 

The  crop  of  hay  was  heavy  but  went 
in  the  barn  in  poor  condition,  badly 
colored.  Corn  was  a  bumper  crop,  but 
oats  almost  a  failure. 

Dairy  feed  is  high  and  hard  to  get; 
the  selling  price  around  $70  a  ton.  Hogs 
have  become  a  drug  on  the  market. 
People  can’t  get  stamps  enough  to  pur¬ 
chase  very  much. 

Eggs  are  plentiful  and  going  down  in 
price,  40c  per  dozen  in  early  January, 
while  mashes  and  scratch  grains  are 
still  going  up  in  price. 

Straw  is  high,  $18  per  ton  pressed. 
Wood  is  also  high  in  price,  but  people 
cannot  get  wood  choppers,  so  there  is 
very  little  for  sale.  Farm  help  is  hard 
to  get  because  many  men  have  left  the 
farms  for  high  wages  in  war  plants. 
Don’t  see  how  farmers  will  be  able  to 
produce  as  much  in  1944  as  we  did  in 
’43.  Farm  machinery  in  poor  condition 
with  no  prospect  of  getting  very  much 
new  replacements.  c.  h.  s. 

New  York. 

Seek  Simple  Method  for  Re¬ 
fund  of  Farm  Gasoline 
Taxes 

Assemblyman  John  R.  Pillion  and 
Senator  Charles  O.  Burney  of  Erie 
County  have  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
State  Legislature  which,  if  passed,  will 
eliminate  one  of  the  farmers’  tax  head¬ 
aches. 

The  Pillion-Burney  measure  repeals 
that  part  of  the  State  Tax  Law  which 
makes  it  necesary  for  a  farmer  to  file 
a  notarized  affidavit  in  his  application 
for  a  tax  refund  on  gasoline  used  by 
him  for  non-highway  purposes.  At  the 
same  time,  this  bill  simplifies  the  ap¬ 
plication  form  so  as  to  require  only 
the  certification  by  the  farmer  as  to 
the  correctness  of  his  application  for  a 
refund. 

According  to  Mr.  Pillion,  one  of  the 
sponsors,  the  bill  is  another  time-saver 
that  will  encourage  the  farmer  at  a 
time  when  he  is  doing  his  level  best 
to  produce  more  and  more  food. 


IN  THE  WAR  this  company’s  first  duty  and  greatest  contribution  is  to 
build  -all  the  farm  machines  allowed  under  war  restrictions,  and  to  provide 
renewal  parts  for  old  machines.  In  addition.  Case  plants  have  been  pro¬ 
ducing  war  materiel  such  as  shells,  gun  mounts,  pontoons,  bombs,  and 
complete  wings  for  bombers.  Besides  your  first  duty  of  growing  every 
possible  pound  of  food  you  can  speed  the  war  and  hasten  the  peace  by 
faming  every  possible  dollar  into  war  bonds,  and  by  turning  in  every 
possible  pound  of  scrap. 


the  hormone  powder 
especially  made  for  potatoes 

Users  in  1943  report  increases  in 
crop  from  farms  all  over  the  country. 


Potatoes  grown  from  twin  seed 
pieces—  treated  and  untreated. 


North  Carolina— on  early  potatoes,  in¬ 
creases  up  to  23%  were  obtained.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — increases  of 
18%  to  23%  on  Cobblers,  Sebago,  Green 
Mountain,  Russet,  Katahdin  and  Triumph. 

Where  Tubertone  is  used,  potatoes  are 
usually  larger,  with  a  higher  percentage 
ofU.S.  #1  grade. 

Naturally,  the  results  of  Tubertone 
treatment  are  not  the  same  in  every  field 
or  with  every  locality.  It  may  be  just  what 
you  need  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  soil. 

Just  mix  a  half  pound  of  Tubertone 
with  each  bushel  of  cut  seed  pieces  be¬ 
fore  planting.  For  plantings  of  less  than 


an  acre,  use  Rootone  instead  of  Tubertone. 


Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
Buy  from  your  dealer  or  clip  this  coupon. 


American  Chemical  Paint  Co. 
Horticultural  Div.,  RN-5,  Ambler,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  prices  on  Tubertone 
plant - bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 


Name 


Address. 

City— 


EXCHANGE  YOUR  LIGHT  PLANT 

Get  a  rebuilt  Delco  or  Westinghouse. 
New  parts  of  our  make  generously 
;  used.  We  pay  freight  on  your  plant. 
Liberal  allowance.  Quick  shipment. 
New  Batteries  and  plant  parts. 

REPUBLIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

"Farm  Light  Plants  Since  1976” 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


7  ggg 
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jimple’s 
Astersl 

Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation  —  Red,  Whlt©,^ 
Blue,  Pink,  Purple 

— alOc-Packet  of  each, 
all  6  postpaid  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today . 

_  ..faille’s  Seed  Book  FREE 

peeted,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
md  flowers.  Have  a  qarden—grow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  82,  Pa.' 


To  BEAN  Owners: 

In  these  emergency  times,  be 
glad  you  own  a  BEAN.  Endless 
y  ears  of  good  service  built  in¬ 
to  every  outfit.  Keep  your 


r'fl  >n  good  operating  con¬ 
dition. ..and  keep  it  rolling  I 
BEAN  dealersready  to  help. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

D hr.  Food  Machinery  Co rp, 
23  Hosmtr  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


SUNSET  GIANT  MARIGOLDS 

and  other  lovely  flowers  which  bloom  abundantly 
with  moderate  care.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

WILSON — large  late  yellow  Stowells  hybrid.  Also 
Spancross,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Old  Hickory,  Lincoln, 
Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Bex  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


SILVERTON  SOILTESTER 

is  a  practical,  accurate  pocket  Soil  Laboratory.  It 
measures  soil  reaction  (pH),  the  most  dependable  and 
useful  of  the  soil  tests.  15-Page  Manual  gives  full  in¬ 
structions  and  lists  soil  preferences  of  375  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables,  trees,  grasses,  etc.  Enough  material 
for  many  tests.  Price  complete,  postpaid.  35c  Combina¬ 
tion  Offer.  You  get  a  25c  pkt.  each  of  ROOTONE, 
hormone  powder  for  rooting  cuttings;  TRANSPLAN- 
TONE,  great  for  stimulating  transplants;  FRUITONE, 
for  better  sett  of  fruits  or  seeds,  and  a  SILVERTON 
SOILTESTER  (total  value  $1.10).  Price  for  all  4  items 
$1  p’paid.  Silvertort  Laboratories  *R’  Toms  River,  N.  J. 
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For  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fight* 
ing  men,  Crown  and  Headlight  rugged, 
long-wearing,  comfortable  fatigue  uniforms 
and  combat  clothes. 

For  millions  of  workers,  the  same  sturdy 
shirts,  trousers  and  overalls  you’ve  always 
depended  upon.  The  only  overalls  approved 
by  the  United  States  Testing  Company.  And 
they're  Sanforized  Shrunk*.  Ask  for  them 
by  name  . .  If  your  dealer  hasn't  your  size 
today,  try  again  tomorrow. 

* Residual  Shrinkage  less  than  1%. 


AND 
GOOD 
ENOUGH 
ton  ME! 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 

Work  Clothes 


UNION  MAOS 


I 


CINCINNATI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  YORK 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  &  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


SUDBURY  SOIL  TEST  KIT  *47S 

No  more  guesswork,  no  more  garden  failures. 
The  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  tells  you  the  kind  of 
plant  food  gardens  need.  Makes  50  individual 
tests  for  nitrogen,  phosphorous,  potash  and 
acidity.  Shows  needs  of  50  vegetables,  75  flow¬ 
ers.  ORDER  BY  MAIL.  C.O.D.  $4.75,  plus 
postage  (or  send  $4.75,  we  pay  postage). 

*  DELUXE  MODEL  .  .  .  S22J0 

SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  389 Dutton  Rd., So.  Sudbury, Mass. 


Fifid^BY  MAIL 

how  every  account,  small  or  largo,  shares  In  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,000.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  warrant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  in  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiple*.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,000. 

Banking  by  mail  is  easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  information  is  desired 
send  for  statement,  sic  nature  c&nL  and  in¬ 
formation  (older. 


NATICK 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED  1666 

DESK  C  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


Garden  Pays  in  Dollars 
and  Cents 

Farm  wives  and  mothers  know  that 
a  garden  pays  in  both  money  and 
health.  But  sometimes  it  is  harder  to 
convince  men  folks  that  a  big  garden 
represents  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
ground  on  the  farm.  I  have  been  doing 
some  figuring  and  reading  on  the  money 
returns  from  farm  gardens.  The  figures 
■given  vary,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  garden  and  the  care  given  it.  But 
figuring  on  a  basis  of  a  family  of  four 
and  a  garden  anywhere  from  50x100 
to  one  100x200,  the  actual  money  value 
of  the  produce  will  probably  be  from 
$100  to  $300  or  more.  If  a  wife  plans 
to  can  and  preserve  a  good  deal  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  the  money  value 
will  likely  go  over  $300. 

Here  are  a  few  pointers  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  of  neighbors 
and  friends  that  will  help  increase  the 
farm  income  by  cutting  down  on  the 
amount  that  has  to  be  bought.  We 
must  never  forget  that  a  dollar  saved 
is  a  dollar  earned.  When  a  hog  or 
beef  is  butchered,  for  example,  and  we 
can  live  on  home  produced  meats  we 
are  saving  money. 

First,  since  a  garden  represents  a  lot 
of  earning  as  well  as  the  foods  the 
family  needs,  it  pays  to  prepare  the 
soil  to  the  very  best  possible  degree. 
We  spaded  and  forked  out  the  witch 
grass  from  our  garden  so  as  to  be  rid 
of  that  pest.  If  we  manure  and  fer¬ 
tilize  generously,  the  same  spot  can  be 
used  for  a  garden  year  after  year. 

Second,  make  the  rows  long,  and  far 
enough  apart  so  that  the  cultivating 
can  be  done  with  the  horse.  I  know 
we  read  a  good  deal  about  having  rows 
close  together  and  planting  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  crops.  This  is  all  right  where 
only  a  tiny  plot  of  ground  is  available, 
but  we  must  face  practical  angles.  On 
the  farm,  June  and  July  are  terribly 
busy  months.  It’s  better  to  let  the  horse 
and  cultivator  do  all  the  work  possible. 

Third,  raise  a  good  aipount  of  the 
things  you  like  best  and  want  to  can 
for  next  Winter:  String  beans,  shell 
beans,  limas,  tomatoes  and  corn.  This 
means  you  are  making  money  from  the 
garden  during  the  actual  season,  and 
during  the  Winter  too.  Each  year  we 
try.  a  very  early  planting  of  beans  and 
corn.  On  a  frosty  night  in  May  or  early 
June  you  can  heap  soil  over  the  plants, 
or  make  a  lot  of  newspapers  into  a 
carpet  and  hold  both  sides  down  with 
soil  or  stones.  Twenty  feet  of  string 
beans  and  20  or  30  hills  of  corn  are  easy 
to  care  for.  Tomato  juice  is  a  valuable 
product.  If  money  is  scare  for  oranges 
and  grapefruit  in  the  Winter,  a  jar  of 
tomato  juice  furnishes  the  vitamins. 
Raise  enough  carrots,  turnips,  beets, 
squash  and  cabbages  to  last  through  the 
Winter. 

Last  of  all,  to  make  your  garden  pay 
the  most  in  dollars  to  the  family  in¬ 
come,  have  one  section  or  part  devoted 
to  asparagus,  a  row  or  two  of  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  and  grapes.  You’ll 
enjoy  a  row  of  strawberries  and  a  few 
hills  of  rhubarb.  We  have  found  the 
Catskill  strawberry  the  best:  the  El¬ 
dorado  blackberry,  and  the  Latham 
raspberry  are  also  the  best  of  their  kind, 
we  have  found.  Many  farm  families  do 
not  eat  enough  fruit.  A  small  per¬ 
manent  garden  gives  fruits  all  season 
.ong  and  plenty  for  the  family  in  the 
Winter.  Blanche  E.  Pearson. 


Seeking  Employment 

As  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
an  article  about  our  project  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  one  of  your  issues,  I  know 
you  are  aware  of  the  work  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  here  at  The  Barnes  School  in 
training  the  rural  blind. 

In  many  instances,  these  men  are  re¬ 
habilitated  on  their  own  farms  or  the 
farms  of  their  families.  We  do,  how¬ 
ever,  have  a  few  young  men  without 
previous  farm  connections,  who  show 
great  promise  in  poultry  and  other 
types  of  farm  work.  We  now  have  two 
such  men  who  are  available  and  we 
would  like  some  assistance  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  right  kind  of  farm  people.  As 
you  may  readily  appreciate,  a  good 
home  and  environment  is  of  primary 
importance.  We  know  of  no  better 
way  to  reach  such  homes  than  by  the 
use  of  the  farm  press.  Naturally,  we 
shall  make  our  own  investigation  and 
assist  in  orienting  our  men  in  their  new 
tomes. 

We  consider  this  an  important  work 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  rural  blind. 
We  feel  that  these  men  have  much  to 
contribute  to  any  farm  home  and  we 
would  like  your  support. 

The  two  young  men  now  ready  for 
farm  jobs  are: 

1.  For  employment  in  Massachusetts 
age  20  years,  some  vision,  quiet  and 
pleasant  young  man  who  would  make 
a  valuable  assistant  on  a  small  farm. 
Has  had  a  lot  of  poultry  experience  here 
and  is  of  the  type  to  be  successful  in 
poultry  work.  Polish -American,  resi¬ 
dent  of  New  Bedford. 


Jgurpee’s  ciant  m 

'Peas 


6  Pkt3.  Seeds,  6  favorite  colors: 

k  Scarlet- Ceri»Da  Cream  -  Pink, 

'  Lavender,  Rose,  Blue,  White-- 

1 6  pkts.  {value  75ci  postpaid  for  25c _ 

go  Half-Ounces,  1  of  each  color  (value  $1.60)  for  SI, 
r  Burpee*  u  Sued  Catalog  Ifree— Flowers,  Vegetables 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 


Burpea  Bldg.  Philadelphia  32.  Pa; 


2.  For  employment  in  Rhode  Island- 
age  19  years,  has  been  in  training  here 
for  about  15  months.  Pleasant  young 
man  able  to  milk  very  well  and  has  had 
a  lot  of  experience  in  poultry  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Would  be  ‘a  valuable 
man  on  the  right  type  of  farm  and 
would  enjoy  a  pleasant  home. 

For  information,  please  address 
Merton  M.  Lake,  Superintendent  Barnes 
School,  Henniker,  New  Hampshire/ 


COMPLETE  VICTORY 

DEPENDS  ON 
MANY  THINGS 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
DO  ITS  BEST 


Complete  victory  means  winning  the  war  and  the  peace,.  To 
achieve  this  we  need  not  only  armies  and  navies,  superbly 
trained  and  equipped  .  .  .  Food  and  farm  products  from 
America  will  also  play  a  vital  part  in  shaping  the  destiny  of 
the  world. 

The  call  from  peoples  around  the  world  for  American  farm 
products  is  a  call  to  American  farmers  to  Make  Every  Acre 
Do  Its  Best.  For  many  years,  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  Ferti¬ 
lizers  have  been  helping  farmers  toward  this  goal,  working 
through  thousands  of  local  Armour  Agents  to  solve  indi¬ 
vidual  fertilizing  problems.  This  year,  for  the  biggest  job 

of  your  life  .  .  .  for  maximum  yields 
under  wartime  conditions  .  .  .  rely  on 
Armour’s  BIG  CROP.  See  your  Agent 
.  .  .  place  your  order  early! 


_ 


i/trmour's 

FEB 

§ mMaAe 
%  Every  Acre 
I  Do  Its 


DIVISION  OFFICES 


Albany,  Georgia 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Augusta,  Georgia 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Columbus,  Georgia 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
San  Juan, 


Houston,  Texas 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York,  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Presque  Isle,  Maine 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Wilmington,  North  Carolii 
Havana,  Cuba 
Puerto  Rico 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


and  MODELS 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 

Please  send  me  your  new  1944  Catalog. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


•  New  sprayers  are  more  readily 
available  today.  Rubber  tires 
are  back  on  heavy-duty  outfits. 
Replacement  and  repair  parts, 
and  all  materials  including  new 
pumps,  guns,  booms,  hose,  tanks 
and  all  parts  thereof  are  quickly 
and  freely  available.  Ask  your 
Hardie  dealer.  Use  this  bandy 
coupon  NOW. 


•  .  .  THE  ONLY  SPRAYER  THAT  IS 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Uninspected  Cream  tor  N.  Y.  City? 

LONG  before  farm  milk  was  available  to 
consumers  in  New  York  City,  rich  and 
powerful  brewers  produced  milk  in  under¬ 
ground  cellars  in  foul  air  where  sunlight  was 
unknown.  The  cows  were  fed  on  hot  brewers’ 
grains  and  they  never  left  their  dungeons  so 
long  as  they  produced  a  quart  of  milk.  Many 
of  them  died  in  the  filthy  stables. 

Children  drank  this  milk.  The  death  rate 
was  appalling.  But  the  rich  brewers  controlled 
the  city  government  and  brought  witnesses  to 
court  who  testified  that  the  milk  was  pure, 
clean  and  healthy. 

Just  about  100  years  ago,  the  new  Erie  Rail¬ 
road  delivered  the  first  shipment  from  Orange 
County  farms.  Women  did  not  like  it  because 
it  had  a  yellow  “scum”  on  the  top.  They  liked 
the  “blue”  color  better.  Cream  on  milk  was 
new  to  them.  The  milkmen  overcame  the  com¬ 
plaint  by  meeting  the  milk  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  and,  while  crossing  the  ferry  with  it, 
they  poured  the  top  milk  with  the  yellow 
“scum”  into  empty  vessels,  and  filled  the 
empty  space  in  the  cans  with  water. 

In  the  meantime,  the  City  Board  of  Health 
was  induced  to  adopt  two  ordinances;  one  to 
require  city  inspections  of  dairy  farms,  and 
the  other  to  require  pasteurization.  This  put 
dairymen  at  the  mercy  of  milk  dealers  and 
officials.  The  farther  they  went  upstate,  the 
cheaper  they  could  buy  milk.  This  took  them 
so  far  that  the  milk  often  soured  in  transit  and 
they  lost  more  than  they  saved  in  buying  at  a 
distance.  They  soon  found  that  “pasteurized 
milk”  did  not  sour;  so  all  milk  had  to  be  pas¬ 
teurized. 

Recently,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
adopted  an  ordinance  to  allow  uninspected 
cream  from  the  Midwest  to  be  sold  in  the  city 
without  inspection.  Then  they  delayed  put¬ 
ting  the  order  into  effect  until  hearings  were 
held.  A  hearing  for  producers  on  January  19 
and  one  for  dealers  on  January  26  have  been 
held.  They  were  secret  hearings,  open  only 
to  the  special  annointed. 

We  assumed  that  the  City  Board  of  Health 
had  some  reason  to  believe  that  raw  cream 
from  New  York  farms  would  be  a  danger  to 
city  consumers,  while  raw  cream  from  the  Mid¬ 
west  would  not  be  a  danger.  We  expected 
New  York  dairymen  would  be  interested  to 
know  the  reason  for  the  discrimination  and 
who  would  be  expected  to  be  the  biggest  losers 
by  reason  of  the  change,  and  who  the  biggest 
winners.  But  we  were  told  that  the  discus¬ 
sions  would  be  secret. 


The  Poultry  Outlook 

FOR  1944  goals,  the  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  has  set  a  slight  increase  in  egg  and 
milk  production;  a  substantial  cut  in  hogs  and 
broilers,  and  a  small  cut  in  beef  cattle  produc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  with  turkeys.  These  goals  have 
been  set  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  feed  supply 
adequate  to  handle  this  reduced  production 
program. 

At  this  time,  when  we  need  more  foodstuffs, 
we  find  agriculture  faced  with  a  need  for  de¬ 
cided  curtailment.  There  is  still  too  much  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty  about  the  available  feed 
supplies.  At  present,  there  seems  to  be  some 
slight  easing  of  the  feed  shortage,  although 


quality  is  still  lacking,  but  as  yet  no  new 
figures  have  been  released  that  give  us  any 
more  optimism  as  to  feed  supplies  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  following 
a  recent  War  Food  Administration  meeting  in 
Chicago,  the  poultry  industry  was  told  that  if 
it  failed  to  meet  the  wartime  goals  set,  no 
more  and  no  less,  necessary  government  action 
would  be  taken  to  reduce  flocks  by  10%;  pos¬ 
sibly  by  withholding  feed  from  producers  who 
do  not  fall  in  line.  Another  possible  control 
suggested  was  closing  down  all  hatcheries  for 
certain  months  in  1944,  to  regulate  poultry 
production. 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  government 
agencies,  poultry  producers  went  “all  out”  for 
production  and  exceeded  their  goals.  So  also 
did  the  hog  raisers  and  many  others  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  Now  they  are  told  to  reverse  the  process. 
This  is  government  control  and  dictation  with 
a  vengeance,  and  resentment  is,  very  properly, 
the  immediate  reaction.  How  farmers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  achieve  this  extra  production  with¬ 
out  adequate  feed  supplies,  to  say  nothing  of 
no  farm  help  at  all,  is  left  unexplained  by  the 
officials  in  charge.  The  batch  of  letters,  pub¬ 
lished  on  pages  80  and  81,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  serious  problem  facing  poultrymen  every¬ 
where  in  the  East.  Until  this  dilemma  is 
cleared  by  those  who  were  responsible  for  it 
in  the  first  instance,  prudence  dictates  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  poultrymen  to  guard  against  any  possible 
over-production.  The  collapse  of  the  egg 
market  during  the  last  two  months,  indicates 
the  wisdom  of  such  planning. 

Wholly  aside  from  government  threats  or 
warnings,  it  would  be  well  then  for  poultry- 
men  to  work  on  a  voluntary  reduction  pro¬ 
gram,  and  go  to  work  to  solidify  and  intensify 
this  great  industry.  Now,  as  never  before,  is 
the  time  to  cull  out  all  unprofitable  and  non¬ 
producing  birds;  to  plan  for  as  nearly  a  nor¬ 
mal  replacement  program  as  possible;  to  do 
a  better  job  than  ever  before  of  growing 
vigorous  laying  stock;  to  buy  the  best  re¬ 
placement  stock  that  can  be  found;  and  for 
breeders  to  grasp  this  opportunity  to  cut  out 
all  mediocre  birds. 

Thus,  by  facing  the  future  vigorously,  we 
may  all  be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
post  war  developments. 


The  Ghost  Still  Walks 

IF  THERE  was  ever  any  reason  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  misnamed  Producers  Bargain¬ 
ing  Agency,  and  we  suspect  there  was  as  the 
No.  1  stooge  for  the  Dairymen’s  League,  even 
that  reason  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  A  reading 
of  the  report  of  the  Agency’s  seventh  annual 
meeting,  held  :n  Syracuse  on  December  7,  dis¬ 
closes  nothing,  except,  as  usual,  a  loss  on  the 
year’s  operations.  Frank  E.  Snyder,  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  milk  dealer,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  third  successive  year. 

Again,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  present 
number  of  cooperative  members,  but  that  there 
has  been  another  drop-off  is  clear.  Receipts 
from  cooperatives  fell  from  $61,973  in  1942 
(which  was  only  an  11 -month  report)  to 
$51,030  received  for  the  full  year  ending 
October  31,  1943.  Oddly  enough,  expenses  in¬ 
creased  over  $3,000;  principally  in  employees’ 


Metropolitan  Co-operative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency 

( Statement  for  Year  Ending  October  31,  1943) 

—  INCOME  — 

Receipts  from  Co-operatives  .  $51,030.79 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  . *. .  122.13 

Reserve  for  Taxes  . .  767.12 

Total  Income  . .  .  $51,920.04 

—  EXPENSES  — 

Employees’  Salaries  .  $12,334.76 

Employees’  Expenses  .  6,618.08 


Total  Paid  to  Employees  .  $18,952.84 

Directors’  Salaries  and  Expenses  ....  7,680.18 

Legal  Fees  and  Expenses  . .  7,449.96 

Publicity  Expense — 

Milk  Producers  News  ....  $  8,391.58 

Radio  . . .  2,590.00 

Addressograph  .  188.12 

Advertising  .  182.56  11,352.26 


Office  Expense — 

Telephone  and  Telegraph..  $  2,555.95 
Printing,  Stationery  and 


Postage  .  772.18 

Rent  . 958.00 

Payroll  Taxes  .  1,034.40 

Insurance  .  470.52 

Supplies  .  194.34 


5,985,39 


Banquet  Expense  .  856.24 

Expense  at  Hearings  . .  309.80 

Purchase  U.  S.  Government  Bond.....  1,000.00 

Gifts  . 200.00 

Dues  and  Subscriptions  .  220.00 

Audit  Fees  .  333.05 

Special  Work  Expense  . 450.42 

Unclassified  . 600.76 


Total  Expense  .  $55,390.90 

Deficit  on  Year’s  Operations  .  $  3,470.86 


February  5,  1944 

and  directors’  salaries  and  expenses,  which 
jumped  $5,250.  Publicity  expense  also  in¬ 
creased  $1,500.  Most  of  the  other  items  were 
less  in  amount  than  during  the  previous  year. 
The  final  result  showed  a  deficit' of  $3,470  in 
operations. 

During  the  entire  seven  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  the  Bargaining  Agency  was  never  repre¬ 
sentative  of  dairy  farmers,  except  on  its  own 
paper  boasts.  Today,  it  is  not  even  that.  On 
its  own  admission,  through  C.  H.  Baldwin, 
executive  secretary,  its  sole  “contribution”  last 
year  was  “a  survey  of  agricultural  thought  and 
problems  of  the  thirteen  Northeastern  States”. 
No  explanation  is  given  as  to  why  such 
strenuous  activity  could  have  possibly  cost 
farmers  $55,390.90. 

Wanted- A  Simple  Spray  Schedule 

MUCH  like  the  Federal  income  tax  return, 
the  spray  schedule  for  fruit  becomes 
more  complicated  each  season.  There  was  a 
time  when  lime-sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  just  about  completed  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  insect  and  disease 
specialists,  but  not  so  today.  From  colleges, 
experiment  stations,  and  industrial  laboratories 
have  come  new  materials  which  tax  the 
memory  in  both  number  and  complexity,  and 
there  seems  no  end  to  new  suggestions. 

Going  back  aways,  it  was  fairly  easy  to  pro¬ 
nounce  and  remember  the  old  standbys — lime- 
sulphur,  lead  arsenate,  copper  sulphate,  and 
lime.  But  then  came  modern  science.  When 
“paradichlorobenzene”  for  peach  borer  control 
first  appeared,  there  was  much  wonderment 
at  those  learned  few  who  could  say  the  word 
so  glibly  and  who  could  observe  that  the  name 
signified  “two  chlorine  atoms  placed  in  the 
para  position  in  the  benzene  ring”.  “Dinitro- 
ortho-cyclo-hexyl-phenol”  for  dormant  and 
early  season  sprays,  too,  was  finally  under¬ 
standable  after  much  scratching  of  heads  and 
twisting  of  tongues. 

But  these  were  only  the  beginning.  In  swift 
succession,  and  falling  over  one  another  came 
dichlorethylene,  aliphatic  thiocyanates,  manni- 
tan  monolaurate,  sodium  dinitro-ortho-creso- 
late,  dinitro-or tho - cresol,  xdnthone,  pheno- 
thiazine,  and  ferric-dimethyl-dithio-carba- 
mate!  By  this  time  the  user  of  spray  materials 
was  becoming  groggy.  To  be  sure,  there  were 
abbreviations  and  shortening  like  “PDB”, 
“Dinitro”,  and  “Fermate”,  but  still  the  com¬ 
plexity  grew. 

Matters  have  now  arrived  at  such  a  pass 
that  it  has  become  a  serious  question  whether 
it  is  the  pests  which  will  not  finally  be  the  vic¬ 
tors;  not  that  they  cannot  be  controlled  by 
modern  science,  but  the  barrage  of  complex 
materials  has  become  so  intense  that  the  users 
of  spray  materials  may  themselves  become  the 
victims  of  their  own  attack. 

Each  year,  the  experts  expound  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  situation,  and  the  user  of  spray 
materials  repeats,  memorizes,  and  finally  learns 
the  code  of  nomenclature,  the  time  table  of 
pest  vulnerability,  the  dilutions,  the  dangers, 
the  prices,  the  priority  ratings,  and  the  avail¬ 
abilities.  To  find  ultimately  that  the  experts 
may  disagree  and  the  whole  thing  must  be 
done  through  with  again!  The  same  unkind 
suspicion  has  been  directed  at  our  experts, 
much  the  same  as  with  lawyers  and  account¬ 
ants,  that  they  have  purposely  made  the  situa¬ 
tion  complicated  so  as  to  provide  a  snug  and 
comfortable  living  for  themselves. 

Happily,  there  are  indications  that  some  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  in  the  direction  of  sim¬ 
plification.  The  “Holiday  Spray”  for  the  use 
of  amateurs,  consisting  of  wettable  sulphur, 
arsenate  of  lead,  and  rotenone  applied  before 
bloom,  after  bloom,  Memorial  Day,  and  Fourth 
of  J uly ,  is  a  case  in  point.  Though  hardly  suited 
to  the  commercial  fruit  grower,  who  must  have 
a  really  “clean”  crop  of  fruit  if  he  is  to  stay  in 
business,  it  has  its  usefulness  for  the  home 
gardener  who  is  satisfied  with  even  “one  less 
worm  per  apple.” 

In  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  in  the  warm  heart 
of  many  a  humble  individual,  there  certainly 
awaits  a  place  for  the  courageous  soul  who  will 
simplify  this  whole  spray  business  and  bring 
it  down  to  earth  for  common,  ordinary  folks. 

“Verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.”  Matt.:  25-40. 

Weeds  of  today  may  be  tomorrow’s  delicacy. 
Not  many  years  ago  tomatoes  were  considered  to 
be  poisonous.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would 
be  to  grow  a  profitable  crop  of  weeds. 
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Old  Joe  said  to  Young  Joe . . . 


".  .  .  when  you  get  over  there  in  the  thick  of 
it,  son,  you  won’t  have  time  to  think  about  the 
fancy  ideals  you’re  supposed  to  be  fighting  for. 
You’ll  be  interested  mostly  in  shooting  straight, 
and  shooting  first. 

"But  some  night  when  you’re  lying  out  under 
the  stars,  you’ll  probably  figure  the  whole  thing 
out — and  it  will  be  very  simple. 

"You’ll  realize  that  you’re  fighting  to  protect 
the  kind  of  decency  and  freedom  you  were  raised 
in — and  will  want  to  raise  your  kids  in,  too. 

"You’ll  be  fighting  to  protect  the  opportunity 
that  all  Americans  have  of  starting  at  the 
bottom  and  getting  to  the  top — arid  that's 
typically  American. 

"You’re  fighting  to  protect  your  right  to  live 
your  own  life  in  your  own  way  without  being 
pushed  around  by  some  bright  young  bureaucrat 
who  wants  to  do  all  your  planning  for  you. 

"That’s  about  all  there  is  to  it,  son.  But  it’s 
mighty  worth  while — this  business  of  keeping 
our  freedom — of  sticking  to  the  things  that  have 
made  America  great. 

"I’ve  often  thought  that  our  own  family  was  a 
pretty  good  example  of  what  can  happen  in  this 
country — and  nowhere  else.  I  started  as  a  chore 
boy  on  this  very  farm,  when  I  was  ten  years  old. 
Made  up  my  mind  I’d  own  it  some  day.  Nothing 


in  the  world  to  stop  me — if  I  really  wanted  it. 

"We  didn’t  have  good  roads  in  those  days.  No 
central  schools.  No  cars  or  trucks  or  tractors. 
No  radios.  No  airplanes.  No  telephones,  movies, 
or  electric  lights. 

"I  didn’t  have  much  education — didn’t  have  the 
time  or  money  to  get  it.  But  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  my  own  children  would  have  some  of  the 
things  I  didn’t  have. 

"You’ve  had  a  good  education.  Y'ou  went  to 
agricultural  college.  You’ve  traveled  around  the 
country  in  your  car.  You’ve  seen  how  the  other 
fellow  lives  and  runs  his  farm.  You  keep  up  to 
date  through  your  radio,  your  reading — and 
your  various  farm  associations. 

"And,  son,  it’s  hard  to  believe  that  most  of  the 
inventions,  advantages  and  improvements  that 
have  made  you  more  efficient  and  more  comfort¬ 
able,  have  happened  in  my  lifetime. 

"But  that’s  the  very  thing  I’m  talking  about. 
That's  the  power  of  America.  We’ve  got  push 
in  this  country — and  ingenuity — the  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  on  getting  stronger  and  better  all 
the  time.  And  all  of  us  have  got  to  see  that 
nothing  stops  that  kind  of  progress — neither 
enemies  from  the  outside,  nor  from  the  inside. 

"You’re  a  chip  off  the  old  block,  son.  You  think 
about  the  way  I  do.  You  work  hard — very  hard. 


But  you’re  had  more  advantages  than  I  had.  And 
you’re  a  better  man  in  every  way.  You’ll  go  farther. 

"You’re  the  new  type  of  American  farmer.  You’re 
running  a  business  when  you  farm  today.  It’s 
a  mighty  important  business  too — and  you’ve 
got  to  know  your  stuff. 

"Just  remember  this,  my  boy — you’re  a  free 
agent.  Your  future  is  under  your  hat.  You  have 
seen  what  our  American  way  of  doing  things  has 
meant  to  you  and  me  and  millions  of  others,  in 
opportunity,  progress  and  happiness.  That’s  what 
you’re  really  fighting  for,  son.  You  put  the  heat 
on,  over  there — and  I’ll  put  it  on  over  here.” 


TIMELY  HELP 

Good  farm  buildings  and  fences  are  just  as 
important  as  good  tractors  and  combines  in 
producing  the  food  needed  to  win  the  war. 
When  your  buildings  and  fences  need 
repair,  talk  to  the  Republic  Dealer  in  your 
community.  He’s  a  neighbor  of  yours 
—knows  your  farm  and  your  problejns. 
And  he  knows  his  business,  which  is 
supplying  materials  and  information  that 
will  help  you.  He  can  advise  you  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  keeping  your  buildings  weather 
tight  and  water  tight  under  today’s  con¬ 
ditions.  See  him  soon.  And  ask  for  a  copy 
of  the  timely  book,  "Wartime  Conser¬ 
vation  Suggestions  for  the  Farm  Front.” 


The  Army-Navy  E 
flag  waves  over 
seven  Republic 
plants  and  the 
Maritime  M  floats 
over  the  Cleveland 
District  plant. 


Let's  All  Back  the  Attack !  Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps! 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 

Export  Department:  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  New  York 


OLD  IRON  MAKES  NEW  GUNS -TURN  IN  YOUR  SCRAP  NOW! 
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-the  -full  Wilto  ihc  careful  inilkpr 

Twice-a-day  your  watchfulness  helps  keep  the  milk 
works  at  peak  efficiency.  Such  seemingly  minor  things 
as  scratches,  chaps,  bruises  set  up  irritations  in  tender 
tissues,  often  hold  up  the  milk  flow  and  threaten  major 
losses  if  infections  set  in.  You’ll  guard  against  dangers 
when  you  keep  Bag  Balm  handy  for  quick  healing  aid 
and  for  effective  antisepsis  on  contact.  Compounded 
with  refined  lanolin  and  exclusive  penetrating  and  anti¬ 
septic  medication,  Bag  Balm  spreads  right  and  stays 
on — it’s  economical  to  use  for  healing  emergencies,  for 
massage  in  treating  caked  bag,  and  all  farm 
healing.  To  be  sure  of  the  genuine,  always  ask 
for  Bag  Balm  by  name.  10  ounces  (now  in  war¬ 
time  package)  still  only  60<f  at  feed,  drug  and 
general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Dept  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


INSIST  ON 


USE  THIS  FREE  BOOK 

“Home  Aids  to  Cow  Health”, 
yours  for  the  asking,  packed  with 
veterinary  advice  valuable  in  every 
dairy.  A  postcard  brings  it. 


TO  PROMOTE 


RAPID  HEALING 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa^,e.  :  t  : 


THE  VICTORY  GARDEN 

A  NEW  and  different  list  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Prize  Winners  in  1943.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

Stern’s  Nurseries, DEPT- R  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


As  soon  as  your  calves  are  eating  a  pound  of  Calf  Manna  per  day  each, 
all  your  milk  worries  are  over.  And  the  joy  of  it  is  you  feed  it  dry  as  it 
comes  from  the  bag.  No  warming,  weighing  or  mixing  required ! 

The  highest  producing  cows  and  the  highest  priced  bulls  in  America 
were  raised,  as  calves,  on  Calf  Manna.  It  is  fed  by  the  leading  dairymen 
in  48  states. 

Surely  it  will  pay  you  to  know  what  Calf  Manna  is  and  what  it 
accomplishes.  It  takes  only  a  minute  to  fill  out  and  mail  the  handy 
coupon  below. 


ilf  Manna  is  sold  by  most  Feed  Dealers.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  it,  write  to  nearest  address  in  coupon. 


FREE  Wall  Card  Why  Calf  Manna  and  How  to  Feed  It 

To  find  out  what  Calf  Manna  is,  how  to  feed  it  and 
why  it  cuts  costs  and  safeguards  the  feeding  of  your 
calves,  mail  coupon  to: 


Feed  Division, 

Calf  Manna  Dept., 
Carnation  Bldg., 
Oconomowoc,  Wise. 


or  to 


Feed  Division, 

Albers  Milling  Company, 
1060  Stuart  Bldg., 

Seattle  11,  Wash. 


Name . 


Address . 
City _ 


.State. 
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February  5,  1944 


Farm  and  Feed  Factors  for  Dairy 


By  R . 

There  is  now  a  very  definite  trend 
toward  buying  farms.  It  cannot  be 
called  a  back-to-the-farm  movement, 
because  many  of  those  purchasing  and 
starting  to  operate  farms  are  doing  so 
for  the  first  time.  In  discussing  live¬ 
stock  problems  with  quite  a  number 
of  these  people,  their  principal  moti¬ 
vating  thought  seems  to  be  that  they 
feel  if  they  own  and  operate  a  farm 
they  can  at  least  live  and  eat,  and  that 
their  money  is  safely  invested. 

Before  embarking  on  any  livestock 
production  program  it  is  wise  to  check 
the  needed  nutrient  requirements 
against  the  potential  possibilities  of  the 
land  area  involved,  particularly  as  it 
applies  to  the  specific  program  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  follow.  Crop  yields  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  variable,  both  with  season 
and  soil;  however,  an  approximate 
average  can  in  most  instances  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  will  be  helpful.  Feed 
shortages,  lack  of  adequate  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities,  plus  a  desire  to  attain 
maximum  production,  makes  a  careful 
study  of  these  factors  equally  import¬ 
ant  for  those  already  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing. 

Nutrient  Requirements 

We  are  more  accustomed  to  think  of 
crop  production  in  terms  of  tons  or 
oushels,  but  the  actual  basic  fac¬ 
tors  involved  are  the  nutrients.  If  a 
dairy  cow  weighs  1,200  pounds  and  pro¬ 
duces  7,000  pounds  of  milk  containing 
280  pounds  of  butterfat,  a  4%  test,  in 
one  year,  she  will  then  need  approxi- 


W.  Duck 

ible  protein.  A  similar  amount  of  al¬ 
falfa  hay  would  average  containing  1267 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
carrying  267  pounds  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein.  In  the  northeast  a  yield  of  two 
tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  is  considered 
about  average.  Method  of  curing,  hand¬ 
ling  and  time  of  cutting  are  important 
contributing  factors  relative  to  influenc¬ 
ing  the  total  nutritive  and  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  hay. 

Good  quality  alfalfa  hay  is  capable  of 
returning  50  per  cent  of  its  weight  in 
the  form  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
with  10  per  cent  or  slightly  more  of 
digestible  protein.  On  the  basis  of  a 
two-ton  yield,  it  could  then  produce 
one  ton  of  total  digestible  nutrients  per 
acre  of  which  400  pounds  would  be 
digestible  protein.  This  is  especially 
significant  at  present  with  existing  pro¬ 
tein  shortages.  About  one-half  acre 
would  then  be  enough  to  provide  the 
cow  mentioned  with  sufficient  alfalfa 
hay  for  a  seven  months  barn  feeding 
period. 

The  average  corn  silage  produced  per 
acre  in  New  York  State  is  about  ten 
tons.  The  cow  mentioned  should  re¬ 
ceive  approximately  36  pounds  of 
silage  daily,  or  a  total  of  7560  pounds 
for  the  210  days  she  is  barn  fed.  In 
the  late  Summer  and  early  Fall,  when 
pastures  get  short  or  dry,  an  econ¬ 
omical  supplement  is  to  feed  some  good 
hay  or  corn  silage.  Both  milk  produc¬ 
tion  and  body  weight  can  then  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  cows  will  come  into 


At  the  1942  Palmyra  Fair  in  Wayne  County,  New  York,  Michael  Nugent,  of 
Ionia,  holding,  won  the  Hughes  Trophy  for  Grand  Championship  honors  with 
his  four-year-old  Ayrshire  cow.  Lassie  of  Just-a-Patch  III. 


mately  5,658  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  to  meet  her  equirements. 
This  amount  of  feed  nutrients  should 
contain  about  600  pounds  of  digestible 
protein.  Legume  hay  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  providing  this  needed  pro¬ 
tein.  Present  protein  shortages  make  it 
more  important  than  ever  not  to  feed 
excessive  amounts. 

The  body  maintenance  protein  re¬ 
quirement  for  a  cow  of  the  weight  men¬ 
tioned  in  365  days  is  278  pounds.  The 
additional  amount  needed  for  the  7,000 
pounds  of  milk  produced  would  be  343 
pounds.  The  total  digestible  nutrient 
requirement  of  this  cow  for  body  main¬ 
tenance  is  3391  pounds.  Her  additional 
needs  for  milk  would  be  2268  pounds. 
Her  total  digestible  protein  allowance 
could  lie  reduced  to  as  low  as  565 
pounds  without  bad  results,  but  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  feed  much 
less. 

In  addition  to  the  total  yearly 
amounts  required,  it  is  even  more  im¬ 
portant  that  they  be  properly  and  reg¬ 
ularly  fed  in  suitable  forms  and  ratios. 
One  pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds 
of  corn  silage  for  each  100  pounds  that 
a  dairy  cow  weighs  is  a  good  feeding 
rule-of-thumb.  Not  all  cows  respond 
best  on  these  amounts,  plus  needed 
grain,  but  the  great  majority  will. 
Thousands  of  experimental  dairy  cows 
at  various  State  Stations  have  been  fed 
roughage  in  the  ratios  mentioned  with 
excellent  results.  Normally  the  amount 
of  grain  recommended  is  to  feed  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  milk  requirements 
not  already  supplied  by  the  roughage. 
On  the  average,  this  will  amount  to 
1  pound  of  concentrates  for  each  three 
and  one -half  pounds  of  3.5%  milk  pro¬ 
duced  daily.  Concentrate  feed  short¬ 
ages  may  make  it  necessary  to  use 
larger  amounts  of  roughage  than  usual 
during  the  rest  of  this  Winter. 

Acres  of  Nutrients 

If  an  average  of  210  days  barn  feed¬ 
ing  and  155  days  pasture  is  assumed, 
then  a  1200-pound  cow  would  need  2520 
pounds  of  hay.  Timothy  hay  will,  on 
the  average,  produce  one  ton  per  acre. 
The  amount  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
contained  in  2520  pounds  of  timothy 
hay  will  average  1182  pounds  of  which 
only  73  pounds  is  in  the  form  of  digest- 


winter  quarters  in  good  flesh  and 
thrift.  In  terms  of  digestible  nutrients, 
the  7560  pounds  of  corn  silage  would 
average  containing  1414  pounds,  but 
only  98  pounds  of  these  would  be  digest¬ 
ible  protein. 

Based  on  acreage  yield  for  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  corn  silage  ranks 
high.  On  the  basis  of  an  average  ten- 
ton  yield  per  acre  it  would  produce 
3740  pounds  of  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  If  silage  alone  is  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  pasture,  then  the  need  to  supply 
some  protein  is  evident,  because  tep 
tons  ‘  of  it  contains  only  260  pounds  of 
digestible  protein.  Most  late  summer 
pastures  are  also  comparatively  low 
in  protein  content.  Even  green  alfalfa 
drops  to  an  average  of  slightly  under 
2  per  cent  digestible  protein  after 
bloom,  from  a  high  of  about  4  per  cent 
during  the  immature  stage.  These  are 
total  percentages.  The  moisture  con¬ 
tent  is  about  75  per  cent. 

The  importance  and  economy  of  im¬ 
proving  pastures  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  one  acre  of  poor  pasture 
will,  on  the  average,  produce  less  than 
two  tons  of  material  annually.  This 
amount  of  herbage  will  contain  only 
approximately  600  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  of  which  about  100 
pounds  is  digestible  protein.  Good 
mixed  pasture  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
average  producing  between  five  and  six 
tons  of  herbage  per  acre,  containing 
about  one  ton  of  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  and  carrying  475  pounds  of  digest¬ 
ible  protein.  An  approximate  average 
annual  yield  for  fair  pasture  would  be 
three  and  one-half  tons  containing  1300 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients.  Of 
this  amount  about  300  pounds  would  be 
composed  of  digestible  prqtein. 

Concentrates  Considered 

If  the  cow  we  are  considering  was 
fed  on  timothy  hay  during  the  barn 
period  and  kept  on  poor  pasture  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  plus  being  fed  the 
amount  of  corn  silage  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  then  the  amount  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  so  supplied  would 
amount  to  3196  pounds.  Of  this  amount 
only  271  pounds  would,  on  the  average, 
be  in  the  form  of  digestible  protein. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  covj 
(Continued  on  Page  72) 
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ONE  MAN  HOLDS 

LARGEST  HOG  with 


OR.  RINEHART’S  HANDY  HOG  HOLDER 

The  best  friend  you  can  have  for  worming,  vacci¬ 
nating.  ringing,  castrating. etc.  Fits  any  size  hog  or 
pig.  Made  to  last  a  lifetime.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Price  only  $1.50,  postpaid.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold,  .  At  your  dealers,  or  order  direct  from 


No  Fight 
No  Fuss 
It’s  Easy 


GALESBURG 

ILLINOIS 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


•  HOG  HOUSES  6xG!£« 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-6398. 
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SWINE 


] 


BRED  SOW  SALE 

Registered  Duroc  Swine 

BANG’S  TESTED 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  7TH,  1944 

AT  1:00  P.  M. 

Trenton  Fair  Grounds 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


50  Head  Selected  Durocs  50 

Ouroc  Breeders  will  meet  to  organize  at 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel  on  the  night  of 
MARCH  6,  1944. 

G.  C.  BIRDSALL,  EARL  ROSS  BLYLER,  JR. 
and  ED.  BOEHM  will  consign  a  few  top  gilts. 

King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  Gilts,  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars,  Young  Pigs. 
Can  Ship  Promptly. 

A.  J.  PACKARD 

Somerville,  New  Jersey 


Dependable  Pigs  All  Ages 

All  vaccinated  and  safe  to  buy.  X  recommend  tlio 
Shoats  3%,  4,  4%  months  at  $9.50,  $10.50,  $12.50  each. 
These  are  accustomed  to  climatic  changes  and  can  stand 
cold  weather.  Several  handsome  Duroc,  Chester  White, 
O.  I.  C.,  Poland  China  Boars  4,  4%  months  at  $25- 
$30  each.  Large  enough  for  Spring  service.  Also 
Boars  for  immediate  service. 

I  urge  you  to  breed  your  sows.  A  bred  sow  i3  an 
excellent  investment  with  quick  returns. 

CHAS.  C.  DAVIS,  Singing  Hills,  Concord,  Mass. 


PUREBRED  SWINE-CHESTER  WHITE 
Finest  Stock  Registered 
Boars,  8  Months  $25 
Bred  Gilts  to  Farrow  in  Spring  $50 
BEROL  LODGE  INC. 

710  East  14  Street,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

Prolific,  easy  feeding,  quick  maturing.  William  Lodge 
Baron,  Cornell  Eventuatioil  and  Epoch  Grenadier  blood 
lines.  1  young  service  boar,  Fall  sow  pigs  and  gilts 
bred  for  Spring  farrow.  Fair  prices  and  guaranteed 
satisfaction.  Moordenier  Hills,  E.  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  Jerseys 

Fall  Farrowed  Male*  and  Females. 

THE  HEDGE  PINE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 


Wo  have  three  fine  gilts  for  sale,  bred  to  our  new 
herd  sire.  Sensation's  Improver  III.  from  the  famous 
E.  J.  Barker  herd  of  Thomtown,  Indiana.  Gilts  will 
farrow  in  April.  Also  weanling  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Sunnyside  Farm,  R.F.D.  No.  I,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  boars,  ready  for  service.  Open  gilts  for  breed¬ 
ing."  Fall  pigs  eight  weeks  old,  boars,  sows  or 
unrelated  pairs.  Popular  and  select,  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  e^aprtlon^ 

$50,  2  sows  at  $35  each,  with  papers,  vaccinated 
for  hog  cholera  and  hemorragic  septicemia.  Write 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


DrF’TCTITDli'n  Choice  breeders,  male  or 

female,  8  to  12  weeks 
nlTD AF*  Dine  old,  bred  gilts,  service 

LMJKUL  riua  boars.  Write  SPRING 
HILLS  FARM,  R.D.I  (Box  89)  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  YORKSHIRE 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS. 

PINELMA  FARM  •  LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs.  Gilts  and  Boars.  YANKEE  RIOGE  FARM, 
Rt.  2,  Mercer,  Pa.  Phone  320J 1 1.  Sherman  V.  Dilley. 


FOR  SALE 


Hampshiros  and  Poland  Chinas. 
Boars  from  pigs  to  service 
age.  $10  to  $35  Fine  gilts  50  to  100  pounds.  $15  to 
$25.  Shipped  C.O.D.  Edwin  Prettyman,  Houston,  Del. 


•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — All  Ages — 
Three  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm.  Old  Westbury.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 


•YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


REG.  TAM  WORTH  PIGS  *&???.  5$ 

strictly  farmers’  prices’.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton,  Del. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — 'The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria.  III. 


Hprnfnrd  llnoc  Hereford  Hogs  for  sale,  all  ages.  Free 
uciciuiu  Huge  circular  on  selecting,  feeding,  record¬ 
ing,  exhibiting,  selling,  Henry  Bennett,  Wayland,  Iowa. 


CHOICE  YOUNG  YORKSHIRE  BOARS  ready  for 
service  for  sale.  From  the  best  Canadian  bred  stock. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

Three  7  Months  Old  Registered  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  type,  $50  each.  A.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPI0  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Duroc  Gilts,  well  grown,  excellent  breed¬ 
ing  stock;  Fall  pigs.  A.  B.  Russell,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Be  sure  you 
get  a  good  bull 


Don’t  waste  money  on  a  bull 
that  will  do  your  herd  more 
harm  than  good! 

Get  a  hull  that  is  hacked  by 
high  production  and  the  best 
type.  Get  a  young  Jersey  hull 
at  Meridale  Farms. 

We  have  young  hulls  now 
ready  for  service  by  our  best 
imported  herd  sires  and  out  of 
good  dams.  Reasonable  prices. 
For  further  information,  write 
or  telephone  Ronald  Bree, 
Meridale  Farms,  Meredith, 
Delaware  County,  New  York. 


SHORTHORNS 


3 


WM(tM6Cn  ,  -  „A|SE  ^ 

MCttRCHWSTJ  ^HQRTH0RN^ 


Increase  Your  Profits  by  Breeding  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

They  are  unrivaled  in  their  ability  to  outgain  and  out¬ 
weigh  any  other  breed  of  cattle  on  earth. 

Send  for  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet  "Farm  Secu¬ 


rity  With  Shorthorns”  that 
tells  how  Shorthorns  respond 
to  greater  wartime  demands 
for  more  meat  and  milk. 

IT’S  PROFITABLE  AND 
PATRIOTIC  TO  BREED 
SHORTHORNS.  Write  for 
list  of  members,  thousands  of 
them  all  over  America,  who 
have  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Subscribe  to  the  official 
breed  publication  .The  Short¬ 
horn  World,  published  twice 
monthly.  Subscription  rates 
$  1.00  per  yr. — $2.00for3yrs. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

312  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


SHORTHORNS  WIN 
OVER  ALL  BREEDS 

International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position  Champion  awards 
have  gone  to  Shorthorns  3ont 
of  last  5  times  because  of 
top  Quality  and  more  weight. 
Use  Shorthorn  Bulls  to 
produce  these  Champions . 


*uiftnNG  SHORTHORns 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm'*  rec* 
ords  under  average  (arm  conditions 
prove  that  M  ilking  Shorthorns  are  best 
•  ll-round  breed!  Produce  milk  tod  have 
greatest  selvage  value  of  ell  milk  breeds! 

Get  the  fects  —  FREE!  Or  reed  Milking 
Shorthorn  JourneL  Trial  subscription  six  months  60*.  one  yeer 


Milking  Skortlioni  Society, Depl.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,!!!. 


Milking  Shorthorns — High  grade,  4  mos.  bull,  $75. 
Begistered  calves.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Boars  For  Service 

Chester  Whites  -  Yorkshire  •  Berkshire  -  Durocs 

60-  85  Lbs.  . $25.00 

100-125  Lbs . 35.00 

Larger  Boars  for  heavy  servtee . 50.00 

Pigs,  6-7  weeks  —  $5.00.  8-9  weeks  —  $6.00 
Vaccination  85c  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D , 
check  or  money  order.  No  charge  for  crating. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


Six  Excellent  Chester  White  Gilts 

Bred  to  farrow  late  April  -  early  May. 
Also  Chester  White  Pigs. 

HICKORY  HILL  FARM  &  NURSERY 

NORTHPORT,  LONG  ISLAND 


CHESTER  WHITES 

PURE  BREO,  REGISTERED 

Cholera,  immuned  bred  Sows  and  Gilts.  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  Boars  and  Gilts.  Unrelated  pairs  mated. 

i.  WATSON  NICELY  &  SONS,  Ligonier,  Penna. 


For  Sale :  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

TWELVE  WEEKS  OLD.  $20.00  EACH.  F.O.B. 
Somerville,  N.  J.  A.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


•  PEDIGREED  REG.  BERKSHIRES  • 

boar,  sows,  $75  each;  also  weaned  pigs,  both  sexes.  $15 
each,  f.o.b.  Victory  Farm,  Box  53,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  SO  to  60  LB. 

Vorkshlre-Poland  China  cross  pigs,  $9.00  each  F.O.B. 
Somerville.  A.  J.  PACKARD.  Somerville,  New  Jersey 


Reg.  Berkshire  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 
W.  H.  PRICE  -  -  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


HAMPSHIRES 

For  Sale  Very  Reasonable 

10  Boars  ready  for  service. 

60  Sows  and  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  March'. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
Century  Hi  Roller 

Also  Belgian  Mares  and  Fillies 

Also  several  young  Bulls  out  of  dams  with  7  and  8 
hundred  lb.  Butterfat.  Sired  by  our  Langwater  bulls. 

Apply 

IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


DISPSHSAIj  sa 


Auction  of  50  (Fifty)  Head  Registered  Horned  &  Polled  Herefords 

At  noon,  February  23,  we  will  auction  our  entire  herd'  of  horned  and  polled 
Hereford  cattle,  the  foundation  of  which  was  purchased  from  Hop  Creek  Farms 
Holmdel,  N.  J.,  in  1942.  The  sale  will  include  our  Herd  Sire,  MISCHIEF  DOMINO  9TH’ 
(polled),  a  Son  of  Mischief  Domino  and  Elma  Domino;  eleven  (11)  bull  calves  about 
?ne  year  old  (7  polled.  4  horned),  Sons  of  Mischief  Domino  9th  and  Dale  Superior  6th- 
six  (6)  Polled  Heifers  about  one  year  old;  fourteen  (14)  young  cows,  Daughters  of 
Mischief  Domino  9th  and  Dale  Superior  6th,  all  bred  to  FRR  Belmont  4th  (a  proven 
Herd  Sire  of  Hop  Creek  Farms);  eighteen  (18)  homed  cows,  all  bred  to  Mischief 
Domino  9th  with  one  exception,  some  with  calves  at  side. 

Sale  will  be  held  at  Farm  located  about  seven  (7j  miles  west  of  Red  Bank  N  J 
at  the  junction  of  Newman  Springs  Road  and  Holmdel-Scobeyville  Road  Free’ trans¬ 
portation  from  Red  Bank  Railroad  Station  to  Farm  will  be  arranged  on  reauest 
Buyers  will  be  extended  all  necessary  assistance  in  making  shipping  arrangements 
for  cattle  purchased.  All  cattle  will  be  tested  shortly  before  Salef  making  them 
eligible  for  shipment  anywhere.  s 

For  further  information  and  catalogue,  apply 

L.  N.  STOCKARD,  Owner,  17  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 
or  WILSON  CONOVER,  Mffr.,  HOLMDEL,  N.  J. 

RED  TOP  FARM,  HOLMDEL,  NEW  JERSEY 


Order  Early 

Milking  Machine  produc¬ 
tion  is  still  limited!  Don’t 
wait — if  you  order  early 
you  may  obtain  a  UEBLER 
milker  manufactured  by 
a  company  with  over 
thirty-five  years  experi¬ 
ence  manufacturing  qual¬ 
ity  farm  equipment. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE 


UEBLER 


MILKING 

MACHINE 


CO' 


VERNON,  NEW  YORK 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Brand  New.  We  have  many  sizes.  $25.00  buys  125-lb. 
per  hour  capacity  separator.  Shipped  prepaid.  Fully 
guaranteed,  by  45  year  old  firm.  Immediate  shipment. 

Circulars  on  request. 

HINMAN  MILLS,  INC.  -  -  DEPOSIT,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


WESTEND  STOCK  FARM 
BERT  J.  BUTTS,  Owner..  SHERBURNE.  N.  Y. 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  10.  1944 
75  HEAD  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
to  be  sold  in  the  heated  sale  pavilion  at 
EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  highest  producing  and 
best  bred  herds  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  herd 
was  founded  31  years  ago.  5  bulls  in  succession  have 
been  purchased  and  used  from  the  famous  Carnation 
Milk  Farms. 

Twelve  consecutive  years  of  Cow  Testing  with  2  cows 
over  700  lbs.  of  fat.  One  of  them,  Westend  Carnation 
Annie,  the  New  York  State  Champion  in  305  days, 
2  time  milking  with  695  lbs.  of  fat  and  21,486.8  lbs. 
of  milk.  In  full  year,  she  made  759.9  lbs.  of  fat  and 
was  Grand  Champion  female  at  Eastern  States 
Exposition  in  1940. 

The  present  Carnation  herd  sire  with  14  of  his  off¬ 
spring  will  be  sold.  Owner  lias  been  in  ill  health 
for  past  four  years  and  is  75  years  old.  The 
herd  is  T.  B.  Accredited,  all  negative  to  blood  test. 
Young  heifers  vaccinated.  Cattle  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 
More  details  and  catalog  may  be  obtained  by  writing 

R.  Austin  Backus,  s;'rJ Mexico,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


N.  Y.  Hereford  Breeders  Association 

SHOW  AND  SALE 

to  be  held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  17,  1944 

JOHN  E.  REDMAN,  Sales  Manager 

P.  0.  Box  84,  Brighton  Sta.,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Hereford  Bull 

Meadow  City  Domino  S661090.  Sire  Jack  Domino,  19 
months  old.  Polled.  Fine  individual.  Bangs  free. 

Stanerigg  Farm.  Bethel.  Conn.  Telephone  Redding  297. 

f\n  Clip  Registered  Polled  Hereford  breeding  bull. 
Uu  DALE  step-brother  to  prize  winning  bull  at 
leent  New  York  State  sale.  3  years  old.  Asking  $400. 
iquiro  Kenneth  Eeker.  R.  D.  2,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

quality  young  grade  stock 
n&KE.r  UIVDOhcifers  and  steers.  400-600  lbs. 

WINDRIDGE  FARMS  •  JEFFERSON  V1LLE,  VT. 

D  „„  IT  J  service  boars,  pigs  of 

rveg.  nereiora  botli  sex,  unrelated  pairs, 
leading  blood  lines.  Sunny  Brook  Farms,  Aid,  Ohio. 


CZ 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


m 


FINE.  YOUNG,  EXCEPTIONALLY  WELL-BRED 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL  bJonAn*r0tXltl 

Barbara  2nd.  Dropped  May1  17,  1943.  Modestly  priced 
for  quick  sale.  Visitors  welcome;  correspondence  invited. 

Faraway  Farm,  Cross  River  (near  Katonah)  New  York. 
Telephone:  George  Pearce,  South  Salem,  N.  Y.  853. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


c 


miscellaneous 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  |nc. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

A^GUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  All  ages  and 
sexes  for  sale. 

John  Gerow.  Manager 

SHEEP  71 

FOR  SALE:  72  Young  Sheep  And  Two  Rams 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


j 


CATTLE 

200  Fresh  and  Close  Springers.  100  Heifers. 
Mixed  Breeds.  HORSES  —  Fine  Teams. 
Saddle  Horses.  Seconds. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc. 

HOBART  EST.  1845  NEW  YORK 


E 


AYRSHIRES 


GOOD  HOPE  AYRSHIRES 

Carefully  chosen,  high  production  and  butterfat  dams. 
High  classification  on  conformation.  Senior  herd  sire 
lenshurst  True  Line,  approved— first  11  daughters 
average  11075  lbs.  milk,  471  lbs.  butterfat  4  25%. 

.  rl  »  Pedigrees  and  production  records,  or  better. 
visit  the  farm.  Good  Hope  Farm,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

PertMt  Uddera— Me,!  Type— B,»t  ef  Gruer, 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heat* 
.  Pjoducyig  milk  stock  for  sale 

« Bt,EE°ERS’ 

•  AYRSHIRES* 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Also  some  mature  stock  available 
CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


TARBELL 
GUERNSEY 
FARMS 
Smithville 
Flats,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES,  bom  since  April  last 
from  great  producing  cow  families, 
closely  related  to  Tarbell  Farms  Peer¬ 
less  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  3  yrs., 
Tarbell  Farms  Hoyal  Benda  1109  lbs. 
fat  4  yrs.,  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless 
Sibyl  874.6  lbs.  fat  3%  yrs.  Federal 
Accredited  —  Negative. 


Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 
WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 

GIIFRNSFY  Rill  I  17  months — from  30-qt.  re*. 
UULnliOCI  DULL  Dam.  Top  beef  prices.  My  terms 
(no  butchers).  A.  M.  Jordan,  Pinelawn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


GOOD  GRADE  GOATS  t°Sa0  crolM 

two  qt.  milker  $20;  ono  Saanen  three  qt.,  fresh 
soon.  $25;  Saanen  bred  four  qt.$4a  Buck,  Saanen  $5. 
No  C.O.D.  Mrs.  D.  Merker,  Box  306,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  467,  COLUMBIA, 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25e. 

THE  GOAT  WORLD  —  ESTABLISHED  1916. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  Milk  Goat  Industry.  Sub¬ 
scription,  $2.00  per  year.  The  Goat  World.  Roanoke,  Va. 

TftGCTNRFRH  MiUt  Does  — Bred  to  freshen;  ap- 

1  UhliEflDEAb  proval.  Pony  Farm,  Hlmrod,  N.  Y. 
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WAR-TIME  SERVICES  FROM  B-B  DEALERS 


Early  morning 
’till  ? 


Why  should  you  read  this?  Your 
hours  are  long  too.  You  probably 
are  taking  out  just  enough  time 
to  read  through  this  magazine  for 
helpful  suggestions  and  profit- 
producing  ideas. 

Just  remember  this,  please.  With¬ 
out  the  hours  your  B-B  dealer 
puts  in,  there  would  be  no  profit- 
producing  ideas.  The  flow  of 
materials  and  supplies  which  you 
must  have  would  stop.  His  long 
hours  help  to  keep  you  going. 

There’s  a  mountain  of  paper  work 
before  him  every  day.  War-time 
regulations,  make  it  necessary. 
Night  work  is  essential  to  keep 
the  pile  of  papers  down. 

Your  B-B  dealer  adds  to  these 


hours  with  those  which  are  used 
to  check  shipments  and  delivery 
schedules.  Your  B-B  dealer  puts 
in  a  lot  of  time  to  keep  you  from 
being  disappointed. 

He’s  short  of  help  too.  But  he 
keeps  on  going,  putting  in  the 
hours  it  takes  to  serve  you  well. 
The  extra  hours  he  puts  in  when 
the  doors  are  closed  and  the 
shades  are  drawn  are  for  Victory. 


HELPFUL  IDEAS 

Our  research  division  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  quick-to-read  folder,  giv¬ 
ing  nine  ideas  on  good  manage¬ 
ment  during  war-time.  You’ll  find 
it  worthwhile  reading.  Write  us 
today  for  your  copy. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


AND  POULTRY  FEEDS 


SMOOTH .  . . 
FLEXIBLE 


Scientifically  SHAPED  .  , 

INSURES  PROPER  HEALING  OF  MILK  DUCT 

Teat  injuries  are  critical.  The  cow’s  value 
may  be  destroyed  unless  the  milk  duct  is  held 
in  correct  shape  during  healing.  Smooth, 
flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dilators  are 
shaped  to  the  normal  milk-duct  contours  and 
will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  slip  out. 

CANNOT  ABSORB  PUS  INFECTION 

or  snag  tender  tissues.  Fluted  sides  carry  in 
soothing,  healing  ointment.  Sterilized  dila¬ 
tors,  packed  in  antiseptic  ointment,  60)f  at 
feed  dealers,  drug  and  general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC„  DEPT.  D-D,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS 


don’t  WORRY 


ABOUT 

[RUPTURE 


Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  permits  theopening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
comfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  N o  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.  Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY  '  222-D  State  St,  Marshall,  Midi. 


Are  Still  Available 
But  Supply  Is  Limited 

An  Economy  Silo  on  your  farm  will 
save  you  money  and  trouble,  barge. 
Air-tight,  Easy-entranee  Doors,  Safe 
(Ladder.  TIDE  AND  WOOD. 

Send  for  Catalog  K  and  Prices. 


ECONOMY  SILO 
FREDERICK 


M  FG.  CO. 
MARYLAND 


Rapidgro  Fertilize 

THE  IDEM,  PLANT  POOD  FOR  YOUR  VI 
TORY  GARDEN,  WRITE  POR  FREE  CATAJ.C 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept  R,  GENEVA,  N. 


Farm  and  Feed  Factors  for 
Dairy 

(Continued  from  Page  70) 
requires  5658  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients,  with  600  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  in  365  days.  To  meet  these 
needs,  if  the  roughage  mentioned  is 
being  fed,  means  that  2462  pounds  of 
t.d.n.  and  329  pounds  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein  must  be  supplied  by  the  concen¬ 
trate  ration. 

The  total  normal  amount  of  grain, 
if  fed  in  the  ratio  of  1  pound  to  each 
3.5  pounds  of  milk  produced  dhily, 
would  be  approximately  one  ton  for 
the  7000  pounds  of  milk  produced.  How¬ 
ever,  due  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  poor 
quality  pasture  and  roughage,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  feed  a  little  over  one 
and  one-half  tons  of  a  suitable  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  to  meet  her  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutritive  needs.  One  ton  of  an 
18%  commercial  dairy  feed  mixture, 
containing  1500  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  would  carry  about 
288  pounds  of  digestible  protein.  On 
the  average,  only  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  guaranteed  protein  content  of  a 
good  feed  is  digestible.  The  acreage 
needed  to  produce  these  nutrients,  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  roughage  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  grain  was  home  raised,  would 
then  be  between  three  and  four  acres. 

If  alfalfa  hay  was  used  and  good 
pasture  provided,  plus  corn  silage  as 
before,  then  the  total  amount  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  thus  made  available 
would  be  enough  so  that  one  ton  of 
grain  or  slightly  less  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  all  the  remaining  needed 
nutrients.  Protein  requirements  could 
also  be  amply  met  by  using  a  14'  or 
even  a  12  per  cent  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture.  The  needed  nutrients  could  be 
produced  on  25  per  cent  less  acreage 
than  with  the  roughages  just  discussed. 

The  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  there  is  such  a  variation  in  soils, 
farms,  manner  of  handling  and  har¬ 
vesting  the  crops  produced,  as  well  a£ 
the  animals  involved,  that  any  dis¬ 
cussion  cannot  state  exact  amounts  that 
will  apply  equally  to  all  conditions. 
There  is,  however,  no  question  but 
that  home  grown  protein  and  other 
nutrients  in  the  form  of  good  quality 
legume  hay  and  good  pasture  will  not 
only  help  solve  the  protein  feeding 
problem,  but  will  also  effect  material 
reductions  in  the  land  area  involved, 
as  well  as  decreasing  the  concentrates 
needed  in  any  livestock  feed  operation. 
This  in  turn  means  less  labor  and  lower 
overhead  per  unit  of  production. 

Varying  Yields 

On  the  basis  of  average  acreage  yields 
for  New  York  State,  a  recent  report 
shows  that  for  the  common  gram  crops 
corn  is  given  as  35  bushels.  This  amount 
would  contain  1580  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  and  139  pounds  of 
digestible  protein.  Wheat  is  at  the  rate 
of  22  bushels,  with  1100  pounds  of 
t.d.n.,  149  pounds  of  d.p.  Oats  is  30 
bushels,  686  t.d.n.,  90  d.p.  Soybeans  for 
grain  14  bushels,  735  t.d.n.,  276  d.p. 
Barley  is  31  bushels,  with  1171  t.d.n., 
138  d.p. 

Good  yields  are  listed  for  corn  as  50 
bushels.  On  the  average,  this  amount 
would  contain  2250  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  of  which  198  pounds 
would  be  digestible  protein.  Wheat  is 
30  bushels,  1500  t.d.n.,  203  d.p.  Oats,  50 
bushels,  1140  t.d.n.,  150  d.p.  Soybeans 
for  grain,  20  bushels,  1035  t.d.n.,  394  d.p. 
Barley  50  bushels,  1889  t.d.n.,  223  d.p. 

Compounding  Concentrates 

One  of  the  easiest  concentrate  mix¬ 
tures  to  compound,  and  considered  by 
many  practical  dairymen  as  one  of  the 
best,  is  equal  parts  of  ground  corn  and 
oats.  One  ton  of  this  feed  contains  an 
average  of  1521  pounds  of  total  digest¬ 
ible  nutrients  of  which  165  pounds  is 
digestible  protein.  This  figures  to  al¬ 
most  11%  for  digestible  protein,  or 
about  13%  on  a  total  protein  content 
basis.  Fed  with  corn  silage  and  alfalfa 
hay,  some  of  the  best  long-time  rec¬ 
ords  in  America  have  been  made  on 
this  simple  home  grown  mixture,  with 
slight  modifications  as  seasons  necessi¬ 
tated. 

Some  of  our  investigators  have  so 
specialised  in  the  various  animal  groups 
that  they  have  tended  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  are  great  and  fun¬ 
damental  differences  in  their  feed  re¬ 
quirements.  Actually,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  livestock  feeding  are 
basically  the  same.  The  first  and  most 
important  item  is  adequate  feeding  of 
suitable  feeds.  Hogs  cannot  be  fat¬ 
tened  on  alfalfa  hay  alone,  but  if  neces¬ 
sary,  brood  sows  can  be  kept  through 
the  Winter  almost  entirely  on  it.  Some 
of  the  best  sows  I  ever  kept  went 
through  one  Winter  principally  on  al¬ 
falfa  hay. 

If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
tein  and  phosphorous  content  of  the 
corn  and  oats  mixture  for  dairy  cows 
and  also  furnish  some  variety,  then  a 
ton  of  feed  consisting  of  800  oats,  800 
corn,  and  400  wheat  bran  will,  on  the 
average,  contain  1498  pounds  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  of  which  184  pounds 
will  be  in  the  form  of  digestible  pro¬ 
tein.  This  will  be  a  12.3%  protein  feed 
mixture  on  a  digestible  basis,  or  about 
a  14%  total  protein  feed. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 


When  Quality 
Derides  Profit 


When  your  market  deliveries  show 
sediment-free  milk,  low  in  bacterial 
count,  your  profits  begin  to  mount— 
you  are  a  preferred  quality  producer. 
This  is  the  Wartime  job  of  every 
dairy  farmer.  Such  results  come  quick¬ 
ly  with  sanitary  methods  and  help  of 
a  new  improved 


RITE-WAY  MILKER 


Today’s  outstanding  machine,  known 
widely  for  it s,  correct  milking  action 
is  made  possible  by  individually  de¬ 
signed  teat-cups  and  reciprocating-ac - 
tion  pulsator  that  has  no  springs  or 
gaskets.  Both  are  exclusive  Rite- Way 
products.  Our  latest  booklet  gives  you 
safe  shortcuts  to  more  profitable 
handling  of  your  herd.  Mailed  to  you 
FREE  on  postcard  request. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  Rite- 
Way  Milker.  Ask  your  dealer  to  place 
order  now  for  earliest  delivery  pos¬ 
sible.  We  have  rubber  parts  available 
for  all  standard  makes.  For  booklet 
and  information  write: 


RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  R,  1847-49  Belmont  Ave. 
Chicago  13,  Illinois 

Rite-Way  Branches:  Syracuse,  N.Y.  and 
Oakland,  Calif.  In  Canada:  Massey -Harris, 
Toronto. 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY  ! 


Nothing  like  it!  Milks  op  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  tor  De 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick- Deering.  Sears,  Empire.  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  942  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEEI 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


SAVE  PRECIOUS  MILK 
RAISE  THRIFTY  HEIFERS 


Market  maximum  milk  for 
wartime  needs  .  ,  .  raise  sound 
calves  at  low  cost  .  .  .  with 
Blatchford’s,  the  Original  Calf 
Feed  used  by  7  generations.  -  Bulletin  I 
w>ee  your  dealer  now.  Simple  milk-saving  metho 
feeding  guide  in  every  bag.  ^rite'todayV 


BLATCHF0RD  CALF  MEAL  COMPANY 

WAUKEGAN  "Since  1800''  ILLINOIS 


HELPFUL 

If  you  are  planning  on 
a  new  silo  to  store 
more  -home  -  grown 
feeds,  write  now  to 
Craine.  You’ll  get 
helpful  attention  to 
your  needs. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

214  Taft  St., 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  OT  SILOS 
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Getting  Started  in  the  Farm 
Business 

Robert  Curren,  now  farming  in 
Onondaga  County,  New  York,  became 
interested  in  the  Junior  Farm  Bureau 
about  12  years  ago  when  he  was  a 
hired  man,  farm  operator,  and  junior 
partner  on  his  father’s  farm  on  Dutch 
Hill  in  the  town  of  Southport,  Chemung 
County.  About  that  time,  he  purchased 
a  Brown  Swiss  heifer  calf  through  the 
Bureau,  as  a  start  of  his  own  farm  op¬ 
erations.  This  calf,  named  Nan  of 
Forest  Farms,  was  registered  and  had 
good  blood  lines.  She  was  sired  by 
Nevard  of  Bowhome,  the  highest  liv¬ 
ing  indexed  Brown  Swiss  bull.  She 
was  bought  with  money  Bob  had  saved 
out  of  his  "share  of  the  income  on  the 
home  farm. 

For  five  years  after  this,  he  remained 
on  the  home  place  and  gradually  built 
up  a  financial  interest  in  some  of  the 
livestock  and  equipment.  In  1935  he 
married  and  decided  to  set  up  for  him¬ 
self.  First,  he  went  into  Cayuga  County 
and  operated  there  for  four  years  as  a 
tenant  farmer.  Finally,  he  located  a 
farm  to  his  liking  near  Skaneateles  in 


Onondaga  County,  and  bought  it  in  meantime,  he  had  built  up  his  herd  to 
April,  1941.  19  cows  and  4  heifers. 

This  is  a  region  of  good  dairy  farms  This  past  year,  50  acres  of  alfalfa 
in  an  alfalfa  section,  famous  for  its  hay  were  harvested.  The  farm  is  located 
excellent  limestone  soil.  It  appealed  in  an  area  where  there  is  interest  in 
to  Bob  because  of  the  fact  that  it  would  strip-cropping  and  erosion  control  and 
grow  alfalfa  better  than  the  farms  Bob  is  carrying  out  these  soil  erosion 
he  had  formerly  assisted  with.  In  the  practices  on  about  30  acres  of  his  crop- 


Onondaga  County,  New  York,  is  noted  for  its  limestone  soil.  Excellent  alfalfa 
hay  is  produced  on  this  farm  near  Skaneateles  by  Robert  Curren  for  his  Brown 

Swiss  herd. 


land.  Records  of  milk  production  on 
the  farm  show  that  these  Brown  Swiss 
cows  will  produce  about  50  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  during  their  flush  period, 
and  will  average  a  total  production  of 
between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  per  year.  At  the  milk 
plant  his  test  is  about  4  per  cent  but- 
terfat  in  Summer  and  4.5  per  cent  in 
Winter.  The  bull  calves  from  these 
Brown  Swiss  cows  weigh  about  100 
pounds  when  dropped  and  make  excel¬ 
lent  veal  at  the  age  of  two  months. 
Bob  reports  that  he  has  sold  four  young 
bull  calves  to  neighbors  who  are  rais¬ 
ing  them  as  oxen  for  work  on  their 
farms. 

There  are  laying  houses  for  500  hens 
on  the  farm  and  these  houses  will  be 
full  this  Winter.  Mrs.  Curren,  also  a 
native  of  Chemung  County,  is  the  man¬ 
ager  of  this  poultry  enterprise.  The 
dairy  barn  is  50  feet  by  100  feet.  There 
is  a  good  six-room  house  equipped  with 
running  water  and  electricity.  Modern 
equipment  on  the  farm  consists  of  a 
milking  machine,  an  electric  milk 
cooler,  a  40-inch  cut  grain  combine,  a 
tractor  and  other  necessary  tools. 

l.  h.  w. 


FREE  COW  BOOKLET 

Send  today  for  our  new  book¬ 
let  on  cow  ills,  "Home  Aids 
to  Cow  Health It  tells  you 
how  to  do  what  it’s  safe  to 
do  yourself  to  keep  cows 
healthy  and  thrifty. 


WHY  FEED-CONVERSION  IS 


HARDER  THIS  WAR-TIME  WINTER 


CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 
AND  VITAMIN  D 


ClcCcUna-' 

IRON. ..IODINE 


You  can’t  take  something  away  from 
a  dairy  feed  and  leave  it  just  as  good 
. . .  not  unless  there  is  actual  replace¬ 
ment  of  lacking  nutrients.  With  all 
the  handicaps  of  barn  confinement, 
sunshine  shortage  and  dry  roughage, 
feeds  that  are  short  of  needed  pro¬ 
teins  and  minerals  call  definitely  for  a 
replacement  supplement.  High  milk 
prices  and  a  national  need  for  peak 
dairy  production  call  for  an  unusual 
effort  by  every  cow  owner... for  both 
patriotic  and  selfish  reasons. 

Dairy  authorities  have  constantly 
warned  that  most  war-time  feeds  lack 
desired  protein;  many  are  low  in 
needed  mineral  elements.  To  replace 
the  winter  sunshine  lack,  Kow-Kare 
supplies  Vitamin  D.  To  supply 


needed  Iron,  Iodine,  Calcium  and 
Phosphorus  for  heavy  production 
and  for  safe  calving,  Kow-Kare  brings 
all  of  these  elements  in  abundance. 

Specifically,  Kow-Kare,  with  a  daily 
intake  of  only  two  ounces,  will  supply 
the  animal  with:  Calcium,  69.4  grains; 
Phosphorus,  35.8  grains;  Iron,  44.0 
grains;  Iodine  2.3  grains;  and  Vitamin 
D  750  U.S.P.  units. 


Promote  Cow  Health 
Before  Freshening 

This  winter  and  spring  many  cows 
will  approach  calving  with  a  lowered 
health  reserve.  Forced  production, 
with  sub-standard  feeds,  suggest  the 
adding  of  Kow-Kare  as  a  safety  factor 
. . .  to  promote  vigorous  appetite;  to 
supply  bone-building  minerals  and 
Vitamin  D  so  urgently  needed  for  the 
bearing  of  a  healthy  calf.  Kow-Kare 
also  supplies  Iron  and  drugs  to  tone 
up  the  digestion  and  aid  Nature’s 
processes. 

Get  Kow-Kare  at  Feed,  Drug  and 
General  Stores,  $1.25  and  65  £  sizes. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Dept  9,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


PLUGS  FOR  THE 
TRUCKS  OF  CHINA 


Thousands  of  the  trucks  are  equipped  with  the  same 
make  of  spark  plugs,  air  cleaners,  and  fuel  pumps 
which  has  served  America  so  well,  so  long.  They  wear 
the  AC  emblem,  which  is  known  as  a  symbol  of  good 
engineering,  trustworthy  performance,  and  precision  manufacturing. 


When  you  learn  of  fresh  action  on  the  China  front, 
you  can  be  sure  that  motor  trucks  from  the  U.  S.  A. 
are  "in  there— pitching."  And,  they  must  get  through . 


Conservation  HERE  Means  Victory  Over  THERE 
In  order  that  military  vehicles,  planes,  and  ships  may  have  all 
the  AC  Spark  Plugs,  Air  Cleaners,  and  other  products  needed,  we 
here  at  home,  cannot  have  as  many. 


In  the  panel  below,  is  the  brief  story  of  the  care  these  devices 
require.  Use  it — faithfully — to  conserve  your  transportation  by 
keeping  your  AC  devices  in  condition.  When  replacement  is 
necessary,  select  AC — for  continued  satisfaction. 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION  —  GENERAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


SPARK  PLUGS  — Dirty  or 
worn  plugs  waste  up  to 
10%  on  gas.  They  also 
cause  hard  starting,  weak¬ 
en  your  battery.  Have 
your  plugs  cleaned  an  d  ad¬ 
justed  every  few  months. 

AIR  CLEANERS — A  dirty  air 
cleaner  chokes  down  the 
flow  of  air  into  the  carbu¬ 
retor.  Your  air  cleaner 
should  be  rinsed  when¬ 
ever  your  car  is  lubricated. 


FUEL  PUMPS  — Practically 
trouble  free.  But,  if  yours 
has  been  in  use  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  miles,  a 
check-up  may  be  due. 

DRIVING  INSTRUMENTS  — 

Speedometer,  gasoline 
gauge,  oil  pressure 
gauge,  ammeter  and  tem¬ 
perature  gauge  seldom 
need  service.  But,  if  they 
give  trouble,  have  them 
cared  for  at  once. 


Spark  Plugs  Air  Cleaners 

BUY  WAR  BONDS  - 


Fuel  Pumps  Driving  Instruments 

AND  BRING  VICTORY  QUICKER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TO  WEIGH 
A  COW 


the  First  step  in  making  a 


Herd  Check 


Not  many  years  ago  there  were 
only  two  ways  of  judging  a  cow’s 
weight.  One  was  to  weigh  her, 
which  is  impossible  without  plat¬ 
form  scales.  The  other  was  to 
guess  at  her  weight,  which  was 
generally  inaccurate.  Now  there  is 
a  third  method,  available  for  Larro 
feeders  and  other  dairymen  who 
are  interested  in  making  a  Herd 
V  Check,  the  Larro  Weigh  Tape. 

This  tape  makes  use  of  the  fact 
that  the  weight  of  a  cow  varies 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  at  her  heart-girth.  Y>u 
simply  place  the  Weigh  Tape 
around  the  cow’s  body,  directly 
back  of  her  front  legs,  pull  it  up 
taut,  then  read  the  figures  on 
the  tape.  It  takes  but  a  moment 
to  do  and  the  weight  shown  by 
the  tape  is  remarkably  accurate. 

When  the  cow's  weight  is  known, 
the  amount  of  roughage  she  will 
normally  need  each  day  for  main¬ 
tenance  will  be  found  on  the 
Larrometer.  This  device,  devel¬ 
oped  by  General  Mills  for  Herd  V 
Check  work,  takes  care  of  the 
bothersome  figuring  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  feeding  systems  which 
are  based  on  production.  From 
the  Larrometer  you  can  also  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  roughage 
each  cow  will  normally  eat— and 
how  much  milk  this  additional 
roughage  can  be  expected  to 
make.  The  Larrometer  will  show 


you  how  much  grain  each  cow 
needs  for  her  current  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  and  many  other  facts 
which  will  help  you  use  your 
feed  more  efficiently  and  more 
economically. 

With  the  Weigh  Tape  and  Lar¬ 
rometer  to  do  the  difficult  jobs, 
all  you  need  know  to  make  a 
Herd  V  Check  is  the  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  each  cow  pro¬ 
duces  and  the  approximate  per¬ 
centage  of  butterfat. 

Thus,  by  simplifying  what  has 

heretofore  been  a  complicated 
procedure,  General  Mills  has 
made  it  possible  for  all  Larro 
feeders  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
feeding  system  based  on  each 
cow’s  individual  needs  and  pro¬ 
duction  ...  a  program  of  feeding 
which  has  helped  many  dairymen 
to  build  and  sustain  milk  produc¬ 
tion  levels  more  nearly  in  line 
with  each  cow’s  ability  to  produce. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  Herd  V  Check  and  how 
it  can  help  you  produce  milk  for 
Victory,  ask  your  Larro  dealer 
for  a  copy  of  “The  Complete 
Larro  Dairy  Feeding  System.” 

''The  Herd  V  Check  was  originated  by  General  Mills 
as  a  service  to  dairymen. 

GENERAL  MILLS 

Commercial  Feeds 

MINNEAPOLIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 


Holstein  Association  Meets 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
1944  annual  meeting  of  delegates.  A 
location,  probably  in  the  Midwest,  will 
be  selected  later..  All  of  the  officers 
and  directors,  except  two,  were  present. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  study 
and  work  on  the  milk  marketing  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  formulate  a  policy  regard¬ 
ing  price  differentials  to  be  presented 
at  the  delegate  meeting  in  June.  An¬ 
other  committee  was  appointed  to  work 
with  the  Extension  Service  on  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  judging  manual,  based  onj 
the  new  universal  dairy  score  card. 

The  net  worth  and  operating  status 
of  the  organization  was  reported  by 
Treasurer  and  Secretary  H.  W.  Nor¬ 
ton  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for  the 
past  15  years.  A  total  of  601  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  admitted  during  the  last 
period.  Applications  for  membership 
show  a  70%  increase  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  of  1942.  There  were 
596  herds  in  the  herd  improvement  test 
as  of  December  1.  This  compares  with 
501  on  the  same  date  one  year  pre¬ 
vious. 


Earlville  Sale 

Sleet  covered  highways  kept  many 
away  from  the  163rd  Earlville  Holstein 
Sale  held  Wednesday,  January  5.  Those 
who  came  arrived  late,  causing  a  late 
start.  However,  those  present  were 
after  the  cattle  and  stood  by  until  124 
full-age  animals  were  sold  for  $35,243, 
an  average  of  $284.  This  is  one  per 
cent  above  the  January  1943  average. 

Group  averages  were:  94  cows,  $302; 
18  bred  heifers,  $264;  2  open  heifers, 
$112:  9  bulls,  above  1  year  old,  $200;  5 
bulls,  6  months  old,  $64,  and  39  heifer 
calves,  $53. 

The  top  bull,  a  six  months  calf  from 
Elmwood  Farms,  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  went 
to  C.  A.  Backus,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y.,  for 
$380.  The  top  cow  from  Karl  S.  Hart¬ 
shorn,  Lebanon,  went  to  J.  M.  Stone, 
Marcellus,  for  $517.  The  second  from 
top  from  H.  J.  Bennett,  Canton,  went  to 
Elmer  Marshfield,  Marcellus,  for  $500. 

A  total  of  1,900  pure  bred  Holsteins 
were  sold  in  the  Earlville  sales  by  R. 
Austin  Backus  of  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  in  1943 
for  a  total  of  $561,000.  It  is  22  years 
since  these  sales  were  started  and  al¬ 
most  19,000  Holsteins  have  been  sold 
there  for  above  $3,200,000  in  163  sepa¬ 
rate  sales.  J.  R.  P. 


William  H.  Neal 

William  H.  Neal,  72,  well  known  in 
Grange  circles  and  as  a  breeder  of 
Devon  cattle,  died  at  his  childhood 
home  at  Meredith,  N.  H.,  on  January 
1  last.  Mr.  Neal,  with  his  son,  William 
J.  Neal,  operated  the  Meredith  farm 
under  the  name  of  W.  H.  Neal  &  Son  for 
the  past  several  years. 

The  elder  Mr.  Neal  was  instrumental 
in  reorganizing  the  American  Devon 
Cattle  Club  some  25  years  ago  and  was 
chosen  president  at  that  time.  He  was 
also  a  town  official  and  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Plymouth,  N.  H.  fair. 

Mr.  Neal  is  survived  by  his  son  and 
four  grandchildren.  R.  l.  w. 


Book  Note 

Sheep — By  Horlacher  and  Hammonds. 
The  second,  revised  edition  of  this  332- 
page  book,  with  numerous  excellent 
illustrations,  has  been  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  The  authors  are  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Kentucky.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  qualified  in  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  and  in  methods  of  presenting 
this  subject  matter. 

The  experienced  shepherd  and  also 
those  just  starting  farm  flocks  will  find 
this  publication  a  store  house  of  valu¬ 
able  information  and  interesting  read¬ 
ing.  There  are  separate  chapters  on 
planning  for  the  sheep  enterprise, 
choosing  breeds,  selecting  and  judging, 
feeding  and  managing  the  flock  from 
breeding  to  lambing,  care  of  ewes  and 
lambs,  fattening  lambs,  preventing  and 
controlling  common  parasites  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  sheep  and  lambs,  producing 
and  handling  wool,  marketing,  and  fit¬ 
ting  and  showing. 

The  principal  difference  between  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure  in  sheep  production 
is  in  knowing  how  to  do  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  and  then  doing  it. 
The  suggestions  and  discussions  offered 
in  this  book  are  based  on  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  proven  methods.  D. 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333 
West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.00.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  revised  com¬ 


plete,  Henry  and  Morrison . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  . ..' .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  Cattle, 

Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Let  the  youngsters  do  the  WUKutpBte  easy  way 
with  Clean-Easy  Milker!  Designed  for  cleanliness 
and  easy  ope  radon.  Milks  20  to  25  cows  per  hour, 
gasoline  or  electric  motor  power,  portable  or  track 
models.  See  your  Clean-Easy  dealer,  or  write 
Ben  H.  Anderson  Mfg.  Co.,  Madison  3,  Wis., 
Dept.  219 


GET  A 

CLEAN-EASY 

TRACKSTER 

MILKER 

- TODAY'S 
FAVORITE! 


AtORl  Ai /l  K-QU/CKCR  V/CTOKY' 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  aensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh -goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  He- 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yot  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— write  today  1 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE.  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


HARNESS 

5  ORES 


Gambine  Ointment  has  proved  itself  in  the 
treatment  of  harness  sores  and  minor  injuries  of 
animals.  It  is  both  germicidal  and  fungicidal. 
It  prevents  the  spread  of  infection,  keeps  the 
area  soft,  prevents  further  irritation  and  pro¬ 
motes  more  rapid  healing.  Keep  a  jar  on  hand — 
don’t  wait  until  an  injury  occurs.  Get  a  1-pound 
jar  from  your  dealer  today,  or  write  us. 

In  serious  cases  consult  your  veterinarian. 


GAMBINE 


OINTMENT 


Gambine,  Inc.,  52  Vanderbilt  A  ve..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Horse  LAME? 

. . .  due  to  Spavin.  Splint,  Ringbone  1" 
above  hoof,  muscular  strain  of  leg, 
shoulder,  stifle  or  hip  —  or  for  super¬ 
ficial  swelling  ;  if  the  counter-irritant, 
vesicant  action  of  SAVOSS  fails  to 
give  complete  satisfaction,  return  car¬ 
ton  or  its  number,  and  price  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
HUMANE;  many  have  used  it  instead  of  ‘‘firing”;  many 
lay-ups  have  been  avoided  or  shortened. 

NOW  only  $3.00  with  satisfaction -money-back  guaran¬ 
tee — price  and  name  inly,  changed  —  it’s  the  same  time- 
tried  product  and  size  bottle  as  sold  at  $5.00  for  over 
40  years.  Buy  SAVOSS  of  DRUGGIST — accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute —  if  out  of  stock,  order  direct  so  as  to  Degin  use 
without  delay.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  D-1039 _ Binghamton,  N.Y. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


A  REAL  Money  Maker 

for  farm  or  factory. 


Uses  cheap  liquid  fuels. 
Pays  for  itself  out  of 


savings. 


LOG  SAW 


MAKE  MONEY 

Start  a  wood 
sawing  business 
-turn  spare  timber  into  cash.  Factory 
prices;  cash  or  terms;  FREE  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1600  Oakland  Ave,,  KANSAS  CITY  3,  MO. 


Easy 

Terms 
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FIGHT  WOUND 

INFECTIONS 


Peters 

t  StDILSSV  Powder 

P‘  ch. 


Peters 


SCDIiSSi  Ointment 


•  THE  TIME  to  stop  Infection  la  before 
it  starts !  These  new  Peters  Products 
contain  Sulfathiazole  and  Sulfanilamide, 
the  "Wonder-Working”  Sulfas,  famous 
for  their  help  in  warding  off  infection. 
Peters  Sulfa  Ointment  contains  16%  Lan¬ 
olin,  a  refined,  soothing  agent  to  help 
promote  Quick  penetration  of  the  med¬ 
icaments. 

These  Sulfa  Products  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  in  cases  where  soothing,  healing 
applications  are  needed.  Especially  bene¬ 
ficial  for  superficial  wounds,  wire  cuts, 
and  after  castration  or  dehorning. 

4  oz.  SULFA  POWDER,  99  cents 
4  oz.  SULFA  OINTMENT,  99  cents 

if  there  is  no  Peters  Druggist  near  you,  write  us. 


Petersfamily.world'sfirsthogserummanufacturers 


1  Company,  Laboratories 

4408-12  MAIN  STREET 
KANSAS  CITY  MISSOURI 


If  You 
Need  a 

New  Silo 

# 

It  may  not  be  easy  to 
get  it.  Our  output,  like 
that  of  others,  is  severely 
restricted.  The  only  fair 
policy  under  these  war  con¬ 
ditions  is  to  serve  first,  those 
who  come  first.  .  .  When  our 
quota  is  completed  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  no  more  Silos.  Get  your 
Unadilla  Silo  at  once. 

Meanwhile  we  must  devote 
much  of  our  facilities  and 
skills  for  making  war  goods 
to  help  win  this  war. 

UNAD1LLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


nr,  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 


Th#  dairyman's  standby  fo> 
Creating  scab  teats,  cut  and 
vised  teats,  obstructions. 

tor.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  in 
its  notu.ral  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture  which 
fits  either  large  or  small  teats  with¬ 
out  overstretching  or  tearing  and 
which  carries  the  medication  INTO 
teat  canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 


The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 


Easy  to 
Insert — 
Stay  in 
the  Teat 

Parked  in  Antlsogtio  Ointment 
Large  pkg.  $1.  Trial  pkg.  50o 

At  dealers*  or  mailed  postpaid 

H.W. 

Dep 

NAYLOR  CO...  MORRIS,  N.Y.  i 

endable  Veterinary  Products  ’ 

Maule’n  Seed 
WM.  HENRY 


•Amazing  new  kind—  /Muttles/fr 
large,  scarlet,  round., 
smooth,  solid.  dell-/ 
cious.  Send  stamp  tot/  , 

postage  and  we'll  £ 

15c-I*acket  free,  also  _ 

Book — tested  vegetable,  flower  seeds. 
MAULE,  PHILADELPHIA  32.  PA. 
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.  . .  Order  from  your  druggist  in  advance 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

The  feed  outlook  has  brightened  re¬ 
cently  due  to  two  factors.  Raising  the 
ceiling  price  on  corn  caused  hundreds 
of  corn-belt  farmers  to  unload  old  corn. 
Last  Fall  I  heard  an  Iowa  man  state 
that  he  had  10,000  bushels  not  needed 
for  feed  requirements  but  would  not 
sell  until  the  price  went  up  to  a  dollar 
ten  or  more  and  this  was  typical  of  the 
Corn  Belt  attitude.  Now  the  price  is 
up  and  those  men  are  shrewd  enough  to 
sell,  for  hog  prices  have  gone  down. 
There  is  a  very  close  relationship  be¬ 
tween  hog  prices  and  the  price  of  corn. 

The  lowered  hog  price  is  the  second 
factor  which  brightens  the  feed  out¬ 
look.  We  went  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  with  hogs;  first,  putting  a 
premium  upon  non-production  and 
then,  urging  increased  production.  A 
tremendous  flood  of  hogs  is  now  rolling 
to  market,  with  packers  flooded  far 
beyond  capacity  and  with  thousands  of 
hogs  held  over  each  day.  Some  one 
had  better  page  the  butcher  shops  and 
tell  them  the  news,  for  their  prices  are 
still  sky-high. 

Farmers  are  now  shipping  their 
brood  sows  to  market  instead  of  breed¬ 
ing  them,  so  we  may  look  for  fewer 
hogs  and  that  means  more  com  for 
dairy  and  poultry  feeds.  These  Corn 
Belt  farms  are  large  and  their  corn 
acreage  is  extensive.  Almost  any  farm 
will  have  a  hundred  acres  of  corn  and 
some  up  to  five  hundred  acres,  while 
the  growing  use  .of  hybrid  seed  has 
greatly  increased  average  acre  produc¬ 
tion.  Four-row  planters  and  cultiva¬ 
tors  pulled  by  tractors  make  it  possible 
for  one  man  to  plant  and  tend  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  corn  and  still  have  time 
for  other  crops,  while  corn  pickers 
make  gathering  an  easy  job.  The  rail¬ 
roads  traversing  the  Corn  Belt  are 
lined  with  batteries  of  steel  circular 
cribs,  each  holding  ten  thousand 
bushels,  while  shellers  and  elevators 
are  at  every  village.  That  is  a  partial 
picture  of  Corn  Belt  farming  as  com¬ 
pared  with  farming  in  Eastern  states 
where  ten  acres  of  corn  is  an  average 
field  and  a  dozen  hogs  a  good  sized 
herd.  I  have  seen  farm  feed  lots  in 
the  Corn  Belt  where  from  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  two  thousand  hogs  were  being 
fed,  keeping  one  man  busy  hauling  corn 
to  the  lot.  Beef  feeders  also  run  hogs 
in  the  feed  lots  to  clean  up  undigested 
droppings,  thus  getting  double  value 
from  the  corn  fed. 

Calvin  sends  home  postcards  of  fine 
buildings  and  scenery  in  Massachusetts 
but  longs  for  the  old  home.  Lewis  tells 
wondrous  tales  of  the  Eastern  section 
he  is  helping  to  guard,  but  says  he  is 
coming  here  to  settle  down  after  the 
war.  Kenneth  writes  from  the  Florida 
camp  where  he  is  taking  intensive 
training  with  heavy  machine  guns,  ex¬ 
pressing  supreme  disgust  with  that  land 
of  sandy  wastes  and  poor  farms  with 
shacks.  He  longs  to  play  in  the  snow 
again.  It  all  sums  up  to  there  being 
no  place  like  home,  but  Kenny  is  wel¬ 
come  to  my  share  of  snow  as  I  dislike 
it  very  much.  All  the  other  children 
are  for  Mom,  but  Kenny  has  always 
been  a  Daddy’s  boy.  We  are  glad  Cal¬ 
vin  is  devoting  his  Army  work  to  sav¬ 
ing  lives  and  pleased  that  he  likes  it, 
although  his  dream  of  Army  life  was 
to  carry  a  rifle  and  bang  away.  Trust 
a  boy  to  like  that.  Calvin  was  our  most 
successful  hunter,  bringing  home  many 
a  rabbit  and  pheasant.  Now  he  wears 
a  mask  and  gown  and  serves  in  a  big 
hospital,  saving,  not  destroying  lives. 

Our  Christmas  was  the  first  we  ever 
had  without  all  the  children  home.  At 
first  we  thought  to  pass  it  all  up,  but 
later  decided  to  carry  on  even  if  Kenny 
could  not  be  Santa  Claus,  his  usual  job. 
I  pretended  great  gaiety,  then  later 
went  to  the  barn  where  no  one  could 
see  the  tears  in  my  eyes.  We  Dads 
talk  loud  but  deep  down  we  miss  our 
boys.  L.  B.  Reber. 

Berien  County,  Michigan. 


Sows  Will  Not  Breed 

Last  Winter  we  butchered  two  sows 
that  would  not  breed.  We  bought  two 
others  and  although  they  are  almost 
two  years  old;  it  is  the  same  as  with 
the  others,  they  are  never  in  heat.  No 
one  else  seems  to  have  this  trouble, 
and  farmers  from  miles  away  always 
bring  their  sows  to  be  bred  by  our 
boar,  which  is  in  a  pen  by  himself. 
The  sows  are  kept  separately,  too.  Is 
there  anything  that  could  be  given  them 
to  get  them  in  heat?  mrs.  f.  g. 

It  is  possible  that  the  sows  are  not 
breeding  due  to  a  combination  vitamin 
and  mineral  deficiency.  If  they  are 
kept  on  good  forage  or  pasture  during 
the  Summer  and  have  access  to  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  in  racks  during  the 
Winter,  plus  their  daily  feed  and  a 
mineral  mixture,  they  will  usually  re¬ 
turn  to  breeding  condition,  provided 
they  are  exercised  and  do  not  get  too 
fat. 

A  good  grain  mixture  for  them  is 
one  consisting  of  three  parts  ground 
oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran.  If  this 
can  be  made  into  a  slop  with  skim  milk, 
it  would  be  beneficial.  If  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  5  pounds  of 
iodized  stock  salt,  10  pounds  of  ground 
limestone,  and  10  pounds  of  steamed 
bonemeal  is  kept  before  them  at  all 
times,  it  may  help  serve  as  a  corrective. 
Wheat  germ  oil  is  also  sometimes  help¬ 
ful  as  a  corrective  for  such  a  condition. 


Bigger  and  bigger  war  food  pro¬ 
duction  demands  mean  more  and 
more  calls  for  Kreso  Dip  No.  1, 
Nema  Worm  Capsules  and  Nema- 
zene  Tablets.  Your  druggist  tries 
to  have  what  you  want  when  you 
want  it,  but  war  has  brought  scar¬ 
city  in  almost  every  line.  If  you 
will  order  in  advance  whenever 


possible,  it  will  help  your  druggist 
in  his  effort  to  serve  your  needs. 
Dependable  products  lessen  rhe 
uncertainty  in  producing  good 
herds  and  flocks.  Parke-Davis 
products  are  effective  and  low  in 
cost.  Write  for  two  free  booklets: 
"Farm  Sanitation”  and  a  helpful 
worm  booklet. 


Animal  Industry  Division  —  Desk  17 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

DRUG  STORES  SELL  PARKE-DAVIS  PRODUCTS 


Dependable  Help 
for  Dairymen  of  Today 

To  get  the  most  out  of  every  pound  of  the  kind  of  feed 
you  can  buy  these  days; 

And,  therefore,  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  stock  in 
production  and  health — FEED 

Near's  MtNRALTO/y* 

/'wwS.  1 "  T  With  VITAMIN  O  ^ 


iinRaltonl 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Leading  dairymen  who  feed  it  know  it  pays.  Near’s 
MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D  supplies  your  livestock 
with  10  ESSENTIAL  MINERALS  in  recommended 
quantities  and  proportions. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-TONE  F 

n  ^  ..  TVi  ■  a  'ri  ar%r!  9  NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  - 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and  r  n  .  i  o-  u  .  v  v  * 

Mineral  Supplement  4  Dept*  J •  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Kt  Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal  JF  why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a  m  program  for  my  stock, 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s  £ 

a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals,  R  I  have  a  dairy  of . cows . ..young  stock. 

Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and  •  (Give  number  of  each.) 

medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex-  m 

pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver  5  Name . . . 

and  sometimes  a  life-saver.  w.  ,  . 

WA  Address . . . 
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Hurry  C.IU  «* 

nistattce  iwore  a 

War  needs  ^  mA  „igM!  More 

m°re  eVC.ry  ‘  hurrv  than  ever  before, 
calls  are  »«  a  '  over  crowded 

When  yo«  *“£  ljOUg  Distauee 

circuits^  «please_ljl“l_ 

operator  -U  That’s  to 

serv,c" 

help  everybody  8  /j 

„„  cVSTtU  ®  * 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  1 5  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don’t 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
tip  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart¬ 
ing  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t 
neglect  this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


HH 


RUBBER 

Easy  »o  fix  cut*,  bruises,  worn  spot*  In  tire*. 
SO-LO  also  mends  shoes,  raincoats,  boots— any 

■I 


MEND  the  HOLE  for 

SPREADS  ON  like  butter  Drie* 
tough  overnight.  Flexible  Non- 
skid.  Waterprool  Won't  come 
off  —  tuoro  ntted 

^  ■  it  mown 

90" LO  *  He  MUMS 


Mother,This  Home- 
Mixed  Cough  Relief 
Is  Wonderful 

No  Cooking.  Very  Easy.  Saves  Dollars. 

To  get  the  most  surprising  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  you  can  easily  prepare  a  medicine, 
right  in  your  own  kitchen.  It’s  very  easy — a 
child  could  do  it— needs  no  cooking,  and  tastes 
so  good  that  children  take  it  willingly.  But 
you’ll  say  it  beats  them  all  for  quick  results. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 
Get  2Vz  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  druggist, 
and  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle.  Then  add  your 
syrup.  _  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of  really 
splendid  cough  syrup — about  four  times  as 
much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and 
lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

And  for  real  quick  relief,  it  can’t  be  beaten. 
It  acts  in  three  ways — loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and  helps 
clear  the  _  air  passages. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients  in  concentrated  form,  well  known  for 
prompt  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial  irrita¬ 
tions.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 


XT  X  niTH  All  wool. S-5-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I  K  |*\sample8  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

•  rXIXAll/money.  HartUtl  f»rn  Mill*. Box  7,  Harmonv.ME 


BE  A  REGISTERED  NURSE 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  have  your  training  expenses  paid,  plus  a  monthly 
check,  uniforms,  living  expenses  ^including  room,  board,  laundry,  etc.). 
If  YOU  graduated  from  an  accredited  high  school  in  the  upper  third  of 
your  class,  are  between  18  and  35,  in  good  health,  YOU  ARE  ELIGIBLE  to 

Join  the  U.  S.  CADET  NURSE  CORPS 

(Membership  in  the  Corps  does  not  mean  that  you  will  be  pressed  into  military  service.) 
The  Norwalk  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  offers  this  training.  The  modern  nurses 
residence  is  in  attractive  surroundings,  40  miles  from  N.Y.C.  (I  hr,  via  train) 


He  sent  me  from  somewhere  over  the 

A  bit  of  a  plant  that  was  new  to  me; 
A  withered  leaf,  and  a  stem  too 
brown, 

It  came  from  a  censor  deleted  town. 


I  cannot  plant  it,  it  would  not 
grow, 

It  has  no  bud  that  will  ever  blow. 
But — he  remembered  and  found  a  way 
To  keep,  as  always,  St.  Valentine’s 
Day.  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


New  Poultry  Dishes  Save  Metal  Jar  Caps 


With  poultry  unrationed,  it  behooves 
the  homemaker  to  serve  more  of  it, 
and  thus  save  on  the  meat  points.  Too 
often,  the  homemaker  thinks  only  of 
chicken,  but  remember  that  there  are 
other  kinds  of  poultry  which  may  be 
served. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  turkey  as  be¬ 
ing  particularly  expensive,  perhaps 
because  we  have  it  for  holidays.  It  is 
really  no  more  expensive  per  pound 
than  other  meats.  Why  not  serve  tur¬ 
key  for  the  Sunday  dinner,  and  then 
use  the  left  overs  later  on  in  the  week, 
in  ways  that  will  not  become  tiresome? 

Don’t  serve  it  again  Monday,  but  on 
Tuesday  serve  a  turkey  salad  or  tur¬ 
key  hash,  or  it  might  be  creamed. 

Turkey  Hash — 2  or  3  cups  minced 
turkey,  3  boiled  potatoes  chopped  fine, 
Vz  cup  turkey  dressing,  onion  chopped 
fine,  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  potatoes, 
minced  turkey,  dressing  and  seasonings. 
Grease  iron  skillet  and  pat  the  hash  in 
a  pan.  Cook  over  low  heat  until  a 
golden  brown  crust  is  formed.  Place 
a  lid  over  the  skillet  and  let  brown. 
Turn  on  platter  and  garnish  with  pars¬ 
ley.  Turkey  hash  may  also  be  baked 
in  a  loaf  pan. 

Turkey  Salad — 2  cups  cold,  diced 
turkey,  1  cup  diced  celery,  1  tablespoon 
chopped  green  peppers,  6  olives. 

Marinate  turkey  with  2  tablespoons 
French  dressing  and  allow  to  stand  for 
1  hour.  Add  other  ingredients  and 
mix  with  %  cup  cooked  or  mayonnaise 
salad  dressing.  Arrange  on  lettuce  leaf 
and  garnish  with  pimento  and  hard 
cooked  eggs. 

If  roast  goose  has  been  chosen  for 
your  Sunday  dinner,  there  may  be  some 
left  over  and  here  is  a  way  to  prepare 
it. 

Scalloped  Goose  and  Hominy — 2  cups 
cooked  goose,  2  cups  cooked  hominy,  14 
cup  crumbs  browned  in  goose  fat,  IVz 
cups  gravy  or  white  sauce,  salt  and 
pepper. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a  baking  dish 
with  hominy.  Add  a  layer  of  goose 
meat  and  half  the  gravy,  another  layer 
of  hominy,  meat  and  gravy.  Put  crjumbs 
over  the  top  and  bake  until  crumbs 
are  brown.  l.  s. 


Eggs — Protein  Plus 

Many  a  home  maker  of  years  experi¬ 
ence  has  never  learned  the  secret  of 
success  in  cooking  eggs,  which  is 
“moderate  heat.” 

Eggs  may  be  poached  by  breaking 
them  into  salted  boiling  water,  using 
a  shallow  pan,  covering  and  removing 
from  the  fire.  Let  stand  for  five  minutes 
and  remove  with  a  perforated  spoon. 

For  soft  boiled  or  hard  cooked  eggs, 
start  with  cold  water,  bring  gradually 
to  a  simmer,  but  do  not  boil.  For  soft 
boiled  ones,  remove  from  fire  when 
water  simmers,  set  aside  covered  and 
let  stand  a  few  minutes.  For  hard 
boiled  ones,  slide  to  the  back  of  the 
stove  after  the  water  simmers  and  cook 
for  about  30  minutes  longer.  Keep  the 
water  below  boiling. 

Instead  of  the  usual  fried  or  soft 
boiled  egg  for  breakfast,  why  not  try 
a  flat  omelet. 

Make  it  by  beating  an  egg  with  1 
tablespoon  of  milk  and  salt  to  taste. 
Pour  a  thin  layer  into  a  hot  greased 
omelet  pan  and  cook  slowly  and 
evenly.  When  brown  on  the  bottom, 
roll  the  omelet  in  the  pan  and  turn  it 
onto  a  hot  platter. 

Omelet  variations  will  add  variety  if 
your  family  is  fond  of  either  the  fluffy 
or  flat  omelets.  Try  adding  chopped 
fried  ham  or  bacon,  or  grated  cheese. 
For  something  different  and  flavorful, 
add  chopped  onion  or  chopped  green 
pepper  or  perhaps  chopped  parsely. 

L.  s. 


Spring  Canning 

Our  beets  and  carrots,  also  celery 
and  turnips  are  put  in  sand  dow.fi  in 
the  cellar  in  the  Fall.  But  of  course,  if 
kept  untill  warm  weather,  what  re¬ 
main  have  to  be  disposed  of.  But  now, 
while  it  is  cold,  and  before  spring  house 
cleaning  starts,  I  can  whatever  I  shall 
want  for  early  Summer  use.  You  see, 
that  saves  glass  jars  as  well,  as  by  now 
there  are  plenty  empty  ones.  I  also  use 
carrots  and  celery  or  with  peas  half 
and  half.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  can 
whatever  squash  you  still  have,  and  I 
also  can  baked  beans  to  have  some  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  days  in  Summer,  when  we 
do  not  wish  to  have  a  hot  fire  all  day. 
Bake  the  usual  way  and  put  in  glass 
jars  and  boil  1  hour.  l.  b. 


The  War  Food  Administration  ad¬ 
vises  housewives  to  save  all  metal  jar 
tops  this  Winter.  Wartime  scarcities 
make  every  jar  and  lid  valuable  either 
for  canning  or  keeping  food.  Many 
one-piece  screw  tops  on  jars  of  coffee, 
pickles,  peanut  butter,  and  mayonnaise 
should  be  saved  for  next  year’s  can¬ 
ning.  Other  lids  and  jars,  not  suitable 
for  canning,  can  be  useful  for  jelly  or 
marmalade,  refrigerator  dishes,  or  dry 
foods. 

Especially  worth  saving  are  the  small 
metal  screw  caps  from  coffee  and  other 
food  jars  known  as  “size  63.”  More 
commercial  food  products  are  being 
put  in  “63”  jars,  because  the  small 
opening  means  a  saving  of  metal,  rub¬ 
ber  and  glass.  Most  coffee  jars  are 
now  coming  on  the  market  with  paper 
caps,  but  these  jars  can  be  used  for 
canning  with  caps  saved. 

In  canning,  the  screw  caps  are  put 
over  metal  discs  which  fit  the  top  of 
the  jar  and  have  a  rubber-like  com¬ 
pound  on  one  side.  A  few  caps  are 
enough  to  put  many  jars  into  canning 
service,  if  each  jar  is  equipped  with  a 
disc.  When  the  jar  cools  after  can¬ 
ning,  the  cap  may  be  unscrewed  and 
used  again,  leaving  the  disc  sealed  on 
the  jar.  The  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  War  Production  Board  are 
arranging  for  a  supply  of  “63”  discs  for 
this  year’s  canning.  c.  b.  w. 


Valentine  Decorations 

Because  I  had  saved  old  Valentines 
I  was  able  to  decorate  a  lunch  box  for 
an  old  fashioned  box  social  to  win  a 
prize.  I  cut  out  cupids,  hearts,  flowers 
and  all  of  the  pretty  pictures  and  glued 
them  onto  the  box  for  the  “Valentine 
Day  Social.” 

Another  use  is  to  give  the  cards  to 
children  who  may  be  shut  in  with  ill¬ 
ness.  A  children’s  ward  at  a  local  hos¬ 
pital  welcomed  a  box  of  gay  pictures. 

One  teacher  gave  her  small  children 
old  Valentines  and  paper  lace  doilies 
which  had  been  purchased  at  the  dime 
store  and  they  made  Valentines  ior 
art  work.  f.  b. 


4626 

12-70 


4631 

14-44 


4626 — Casual  two-piecer  with  young,  high- 
waisted  effect.  Note  the  waistline  darts  to 
give  a  trim  fit.  Sizes  12  to  20.  Size  16  re¬ 
quires  4!4  yards  35-inch  fabric. 

4631— A  smart  shirtwaist  frock  with  becom¬ 
ing  U-shaped  yoke  and  panelled  skirt.  Sizes 
16  to  20,  44  to  46.  Size  36  requires  3^4  yards 
39-inch  fabric. 

Price  of  each  pattern  is  16  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales  tax 
on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


Order  your  Riverside 
Chicks  now.  Our  capacity 
is  large  but  so  is  the  de¬ 
mand — orders  are  pouring 
in.  Act  Now — don’t  delay  a 
day.  Send  for  picture 
folder  and  low  prices. 


RIVERSIDE  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  are  increasing 
in  popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds — giving  out¬ 
standing  performance  in  customers’  laying 
houses.  Adherence  to  sound  and  progressive 
breeding  practices  for  20  years  has  made  possible 
the  superiority  of  today’s  Riverside  Chicks.  Liv¬ 
ability,  growth,  feathering,  broiler  qualities,  body 
jlze>  early  maturity  and  heavy,  persistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs  are  their  main  profit  points. 

10,000  Breeders— N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum 
Clean  and  Approved 

Don’t  waste  feed,  labor  and  money  on  chicks 
that  can’t  turn  out  the  "goods”!  Invest  in 
Riverside  Chicks — tested  and  proven  profitable. 

—  Available  either  Straight-Run  or  Sexed  — 

WRITE  BOX  10 


RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMSSALEM  N.H 

LEO  B ERA R 0,  OWNER 


CHICKS 


Pedigreed  R.O.P.  Mated 
— Leghorns.  Rocks  and 
»"*  »«"  !i“J  Reds.  Selected  Blood- 
MEBIBBHn&iBiiySf  tested  Breeders.  Cata¬ 
log  FREE  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%.  Postpaid. 
100%  live.  del.  guar.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE  100  100  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ....$10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

R.O.P.  MATED  LEGHORNS  11.00  22.00  3.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  12.00  16.00  11.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS..  12.00  18.00  11.00 

MIXED  80%  heavies  guar...  10.00  14.00  9.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt  5,  McAli$terville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  $12.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Blood-tested  breeders,  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock-Hampshire  Cross,  White 
Leghorns  and  Mixed.  25-$3.50,  50-$6.50,  I00-$I2.00. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

j  DOGS 

Astrayed  Or  Stolen 

Large  Black  and  Tan  Fox  Hound — REWARD 

EDWARD  TRENT,  BUTLER,  N.  J. 

SHEPHERDS  Females  $5  Males  $10 

AFTER  FEBRUARY  15,  $3.00  ADVANCE. 

L.  BARNUM  -  -  PRATTSV1 LLE,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  SAINT  BERNARDS,,  S.  £;„K 

unsuitable  for  children  but  excellent  as  watch-dog. 

S.  RYAN  BOX  128  GEORGETOWN,  CONN. 

r>  J  for  malo  German  Shepherd  dog. 

UOOa  Home  nanieui3  months.  Will  deliver  free 
'to  party  offering  satisfactory  home  within  50  miles. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Lowe,  Hague,  Warren  County,  N.  Y. 

T^ITREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL>  fv  on- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

niTC  DITPPICC  The  little  dog  with 
mT  U  vT  M  U  A  MT  A  -Hi  O  the  big  personality. 

$35  to  $50.  Keegan  Kennels  Reg.  Saco.  Maine. 

C>lVY*K>fkv*Odl  Six  Weeks  Old  English  Shepherd 
*  CU1  via  Pups,  from  cattle  driving  parents; 

males  $15;  females  $10.  FAYRE  FARM,  Swanton,  VL 

pop  C  AI  r  Six  Shepherd  Puppies  from 
»  VFAx  Jrtljlj  excellent  cow  dog  parents;  males 
$10;  females,  $5.  Mrs.  Calvin  Grant,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

C  (.^^1.^ ri _ From  heel  drivers.  Arthur 

onepnera  " ups  utl.on,  DeKalbJnnetiou.N.I. 

Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms?Hariin7s?0N.aY<! 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s*'£“kX%.F“m 

ewn  ICU  pure  Puppies  $35-$50.  KEEGAN 

LlrULlon  rUuo  kennels  reg.  saco,  me. 

DALMATIAN  (Spotted  coach  dog).  4  Pedigreed,  male 
pups  $20-$30  prepaid.  Mrs.  Colson  Carr,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  Dane  female;  registered,  suitable  for 

breeding.  ADVERTISER  6954,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  RABBITS 

PREMIER  BROODER  HOUSES 


'  V-  :m-zn  ' 

No.  X-15  (ri&ht)  is  a  new 
semi -Gothic  model  brooder 
house  12  x  15x7  or  larger 
in  size.  All  wood  but  roof¬ 
ing.  Both  styles  have  lam- 
inated-welded  wood  raft¬ 
ers,  4-way  ventilating 
windows,  door.  Catalog 
free. 


No.  U-12-X  (left)  erected 
at  factory.  Assemble 
quickly  without  expert 
help.  No  priority  wor¬ 
ries.  Order  now.  All 
wood.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  for  catalog 
on  this  12  x  12  x  7 
ft.  house  complete 
with  6  Pros d wood 
roof  panels. 


mwm 


A  f.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


FOR  HIGH  EFFICIENCY 

and  best  all  around  results  from  the  Hatchery, 
use  the  famous  Unit  Built 

Bundy  Incubators  &  Separate  Hatchers 

—  Manufactured  by  — 

THE  BUNDY  INCUBATOR  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Genuine  Buckeye  Coal  Brooder  600  Chick,  60  lb. 

coal,  62-in.  galv.  canopy.  119-A  $27.90.  3,  $82.  6,  $160. 
Cash  with  order.  Freight  pd.  Immediate  shipment.  Sine 
Equipment.  Established  1919,  376RS,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

CAD  Q AT  C  Thirteen  No.  10  Lower  Incubators.  Price 

run  OriLL  $500  each.  0.  B.  Basem,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Valuable  Fur 

GIANT  )Best  Meat  Mo$t  pro,ific 
Small  Cost.  Large  Profit. 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM 

R.  D.  5,  SEUERSVIUE,  PINNA. 


r*Z5*  KlNGa/fiAeBiTS 


mRIRRIK  Quality  pedigreed  Castorrex  tor 
IVHDDIIO  beauty,  fur,  meat  and  show. 
The  rabbit  with  the  beaver  fur.  To  assure  yourself 
of  quality  and  legitimate  pedigrees,  demand  stock  out 
of  registered  parents.  Mordele  Farm,  Riegelsville,  Pa. 


CICPO’S  Mammoth  Strain,  pedigreed  White  New 
UlUW  d  Zealand.  America’s  great  meat  rabbtt. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALAND  REDS,  superior  meat 
breed.  Booking  orders  for  Spring  delivery.  Illustrated 
folder  10  cents.  FAIRVIEW  RABBITRY,  GAP,  PA. 

Djwlwfwi#®  Husky  Bucks.  2  months  to  1  year. 

nauuiis  R.  WRENNER,  M0NSEY,  N.  Y. 


-SILVER  BLACK  FOX  RABBITS,  JRS. 


« ■  i  u/\  nnooi  i  o,  j  no.’  1  ■'  1  ■ 

$5-$7  each.  Oscar  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  FLEMISH  GIANTS,  the  Super  Breed  of  all 
Rabbits.  HOLLYWOOD  RABBITRIES,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Hi  Bred  Flemish  Giants,  5  to  7  months  old. 

KENNETH  W.  STEWART,  MAPLECREST,  N.  y! 

iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa'_,e.  :  :  : 
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JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

30  years  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  Leghorns. 
Our  Breeding  Farm  is  the  oldest  and  largest  in  this 
section.  Visit  our  Farm  and  see  our  large  Breeders 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  VISITORS  ALWAYS  WEL¬ 
COME.  Buy  from  a  breeder  and  know  what  you  get. 
Chicks  R.O.P.  Sired  $11-100;  Pullets  R.O.P.  Sired 
$22.  Cockerels  $3-100.  Large  circular  showing  actual 
photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breeders  FREE.  Write  today. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

NO  GUESS  WORK 

You  can’t  afford  quess-work  in  buying  chicks. 
Nedlar  R.O.P.  New  Hampshires  have  highest  average 
production  in  breed  for  past  6  years;  best  Hamp 
record  in  U.S.R.O.M.  No  guess-work  in  our  thorough, 
progeny-test  breeding,  either.  Free  catalog  gives  facts. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE 

Box  F,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

Just  Right  For  Today's 
Production  Job !  Eggs 
and  Meat  —  Chamberlin 
Barred  Rocks  produce 
both  In  profitable  quan¬ 
tities.  Vt.-U.  S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  Breeders.  20  years  Breeding 
assure  satisfaction.  Baby  Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Write  for  booklet  today!  Chamberlin  Poultry 
Farms,  R.  F.  D.  6,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


100 

Pits. 

$22.00 

20.00 


100 

Ckls. 

$5.00 

3.00 


Twenty- Seven .Years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience. 

MsTfrER  LtvehlIeHSverqyUality-  Paid’  ^ 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run 
AAA  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  .$13.00 
Grade  A  White  Leghorns....  11.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00 

New  Hampshires  .  15  00 

wn,  *.?.HE,SRY  P0ULTRY  FARM 

Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

HIGH  LIVABILITY  IN  CHICKS 

Is  bred  Into  them.  It  takes  good  seed  to  grow  a  tine 
crop.  Our  hatching  eggs  are  from  sturdy  fast  growing 
New  England  mountain  bred,  pullorum  free  stock  pro¬ 
ducing  fine  broilers,  roasters  and  layers.  New  Hamp- 

QINE*  UATrUCDVnD9lJ1gh°AmS-.  L*ter#tuwJ 

SINES  HATCHERY,  R3I1,  Quakertown,  Penna. 

MAMMOTH  MINORCAS 

4gsr,l^ 

started  chicks.  Charles  G.  Pape,  Churubuseo.  Indiana. 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  an  Request 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


DR.  ROMiG’S  Tim"  CHICKS 

F.  C-  Bamlg.  Vetwlnarlm,  Bo,  R.  Be.ver  Sorinos.  P, 


choice  f;siDABNRDEAH^i.BRv<is5i0i!uRsEE“',»: 

».  "usss. 


Pa. 


LAYING  HENScrossvi^k^  Monis-  ,$2  i8ch' 101 

old.  Fred  Cooley,  Northpo^L.  *?.  “orthpW 


LewU  AUSBower°"^  %£ret?n«i.  ’?rl<>s  and  drakes 

Lewis  A,  Bower,  309  17th  St.,  Union  City,  N.  J 


OUR  soldiers  and  sailors  fight  for  freedom  with 
guns  and  planes,  with  ships  and  tanks,  with 
all  the  intricate  machinery  of  modern  war—  and 
with  food. 

% 

Back  of  them  stand  the  valiant  farmers,  producing 
the  food  to  sustain  our  fighting  forces,  to  uphold 
the  strength  of  our  allies,  to  keep  the  home  front  fit. 

Between  the  farms  where  the  food  is  raised,  and  the 
“fronts”  all  over  the  globe  where  it  is  used,  there 
are  the  railroads  which — like  the  farmers — must  do 
their  jobs  despite  shortages  of  men  and  materials, 
if  we  are  to  fight  at  all. 

So  when  you  think  of  food,  think  of  it  as  the  fight¬ 
ing  stuff  it  is  — to  be  used  wisely,  never  wasted. 


AMERICAN 

ALL  UNITED  FOR 


RAILROADS 

VICTORY 


PLAN  YOUR  SPRING  FENCE  REQUIREMENTS  NOW 


FIELD  FENCE  26",  32",  39",  47  inches.  WELDED  TURKEY  WIRE 
1"  x  2"  14  gauge  36".  Barbed  Wire  and  Electric  Fence  Controllers. 
Poultry  Fence  and  Poultry  Wire,  and  Steel  Posts.  Write  for  Catalogue. 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 
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February  5,  1944 


We  have  no  apologies 


v  y  ...for 

Park  &  Pollard 

■  *  » 

feeds . . . 


even  under  wartime  conditions 


HOW  can  we  make  a  feed 
which  will  produce  results 
under  present  war  conditions? 

Getting  down  to  fundamen¬ 
tals— a  chicken  makes  eggs  from 
the  feed  which  she  eats.  Feed 
supplies  the  fuel  and  energy 
to  maintain  body  weight, 
health  and  a  surplus  for  eggs. 
It’s  the  extra  "quality”  in  the 
feed  which  makes  extra  eggs. 


There  is  a  shortage  today  of 
some  ingredients  as  everyone 
knows.  In  spite  of  this  ...  at 
Park  &  Pollard  ....  scientific 
research  provides  the  secret  of 
maintaining  nutritional  values 
from  other  sources.  Although 
the  feed  may  look  different, 
the  vital  potencies  for  good 
results  are  still  there  .  .  .  and 
it’s  results  that  count. 


Park  t r  Pollard 


Park  Cr  Pollard  Research 

.•Puts  "Good  Results"  in  your  feed 


Write  now  for  Your 
FREE  COPY 

“ Raising  Pullets 

for  Egg  Production " 

The  Park  &•  Pollard  Co. 

Dept.  R 

356  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Poultry  Feeds 


MILK  MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


O  OlO  - 

frtufS 


OFFICIALLY  STATE 
BLOOD -TESTED 


f°*  He 
COc*E# 


For  baby  chicks,  8  week  old  range  size  pullets, 
or  ?.’4  mo.  old  nearly  ready  to  lay  pullets,  let 
our  7,500  superb  breeders  help  you  make  1944 
your  biggest  profit  year.  Prices  are  down- 
magnificent.  egg  production  breeding  never  better. 
AH  started  pullets  normally  grown  under  brood¬ 
ers — not  jammed  together  and  forced  in  batteries. 
Our  Baby  Chicks,  too,  come  to  you  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  ready  to  grow  and  thrive. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Chick  Price  List. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARM 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 
Phone  8-5098 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CHICKS 


let  our  /dUU 

SUPERB  BREEDERS 
Officially  State 
Blood -Tested 
HELP  SERVE  YOU 

FREE  CATALOG 
TELLS  ALL 


R.  I.  REDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA  yc 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  *  *  r”  1  J 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


to  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  it  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


FERRIS  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

Special  early  order  discounts  for  orders  received 
before  3 an.  20th.  Order  your  chicks  now  for  next 
season  and  save  25%.  Thousands  of  chick  buyers 
were  disappointed  last  year  all  over  the  country. 
Protect  yourself  and  order  now — get  your  chicks 
the  date  you  want  them.  You  get  large  type,  high 
egg  record  breeding  in  your  chicks  when  you  order 
from  FEKRIS.  Write  for  free  1944  discount  offer 
circular.  George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 


HOLLYWOOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


FEBRUARY,  MARCH  AND  APRIL  PRICES 

Postage  Paid  Free  NON-SKXED  PLTS.  CKLS 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100 

Hollywood  or  Hanson . $10.00  $20.00 

It.  O.  P.  SIREI)  CHICKS....  11.00  21.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  16  00 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRYFARM 
Box  34 . Richfield,  Pa. 


100 

$5.00 

6.00 

14.00 


WALCX  CHICKS 


THOUSANDS 
WEEKLY 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FRHE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
— P*«  R  -  •  GREENCASTLE.  PA. 


BARR 


We  are  direct  Importers  of  Barron  Leghoi 
-T-  .  Barge  Hens  mated  with  B.  O.  P.  Ma 

Wjug.  today  for  early  order  discount  and  CIRCUIT 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  ! 


Poultry  Shows  in  N.  Y.  City 

NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SHOW 

The  New  York  Poultry  Show  was 
held  January  2  to  7  at  Manhattan  i 
Center  in  New  York  City.  Approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  birds  were  entered;  they  1 
were  about  equally  divided  among  the 
large  breeds,  bantams  and  pigeons.  A 
few  waterfowl  and  turkeys  were  also 
shown. 

In  the  production  classes,  the  Champ-  ' 
ion  Mediterranean  cock  was  exhibited 
by  Alfred  Trudel,  Rahway,  N.  J.; 
Champion  Mediterranean  hen  honors 
went  to  the  entry  of  Raymond  Hog, 
Newfane,  N.  Y.  Top  honors  for  Ameri¬ 
can  cock  and  hen  were  both  won  by 
the  entries  of  K.  E.  Bowles,  Canesteo, 
N.  Y.  In  the  Fancy  breeds,  top  bird 
in  the  American  classes  was  owned  by 
Harold  Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass.;  in 
the  English  classes,  George  Braun, 
Freeport,  Long  Island,  showed  the 
Champion  bird.  The  Mediterranean 
Champion  was  shown  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  | 
E.  L.  Marsh,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.  Asiatic  ! 
top  honors  went  to  Louis  L.  MacAfee,  i 
Beverly,  Mass.  Best  Pigeon  was  won 
by  the  entry  of  J.  H.  Clusman,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  on  a  Blondinette  Dun 
Laced  cock. 

Grand  Champion  bird  of  the  show 
was  awarded  to  a  Bantam  Black  Cochin 
cock,  owned  by  Francis  M.  Kelley, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Championships  that  are  based 
on  competition  between  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  types  have  little  significance  or 
practical  value.  Such  a  classification  is 
obsolete  and  has  been  discontinued  in 
most  livestock  shows  and  many  poul¬ 
try  exhibits.  It  would  seem  more  sens¬ 
ible  and  desirable  if  a  separate  Grand 
Champion  award  was  made  for  best 
bird  of  the  meat  breeds,  the  egg  breeds, 
and  game  birds,  for  both  the  large 
breeds  and  the  bantams. 

The  New  York  4-H  Club  exhibit  was 
well  filled  with  many  excellent  entries. 
The  Grand  Champion  4-H  cockerel  was 
a  New  Hampshire  owned  by  James  S. 
Pine,  Hoosick  Falls.  Grand  Champion 
pullet  honors  went  to  the  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  entry  of  Howard  Rich, 
Hobart.  The  breed  champions  in¬ 
cluded:  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cock¬ 
erel,  Joan  Churchill,  Stamford;  B.  P.  R. 
pullet,  John  Burger,  Averill  Park; 
White  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel,  LeRoy 
O’Brien,  Glenford;  W.  P.  R.  pullet,  Mar¬ 
garet  Main,  Liberty;  Rhode  Island  Red, 
cockerel  and  pullet,  Richard  T.  Green¬ 
wood,  Warners;  the  Champion  New 
Hampshire  cockerel  and  pullet  were 
won  by  the  entries  of  Donald  Owens, 
Delevan,  and  Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerel,  Harold  Shortt,  Sauger- 
ties. 


MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 


BABCOCK’S  Healthy  CHICKS 
MAKE  CHEAT  LAYERS 

White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks 
Barred  Cross,  Red-Rock  Cross 

FIRST  HATCH  JANUARY  6th. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS:  Latest  Contest  re¬ 
ports  at  this  writing  (Nov.  29,  1943)  show 
Babcock’s  Leghorns  leading  the  Leghorn 
class  at  Western  New  York,  Georgia  and 
Storrs.  December  Poultry  Magazines 
listed  Babcock’s  Western  New  York  pen 
as  high  Leghorn  pen  in  all  United  States 
contests  and  Babcock’s  Georgia  pen  as 
seventh  high  Leghorn  pen  in  United 
States.  Western  New  York  pen  laid  375 
eggs  and  369.90  points  for  October  which 
is  93%. 

R.  I.  REDS:  We  are  reproducing  for  you 
Crooks,  Harco  Orchards  and  Parmenter 
Reds.  We  buy  this  breeding  direct.  Your 
Poultry  Magazine  will  show  these  three 
breeders  are  absolute  topis  in  Reds.  In¬ 
cidentally  our  old  hen  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds 
at  Vineland  was  high  old  hen  pen  for 
Reds  in  United  States  for  ’42- '43. 

BARRED  ROCKS:  Babcock’s  Barred 
Rocks  are  75%  to  100%  Dryden  Strain. 
Contest  reports  and  our  own  results  show 
Dryden  has  best  Barred  Rocks  in  United 
States. 

CROSS-BREDS:  Our  Red-Rock  Cross 
pullets  and  straight  run  are  sold  out 
February  to  June,  but  we  can  supply 
you  the  Barred  Cross. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Free  Catalog  Now  Ready 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


BABY  CHICKS 

HATCNINQ  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


High  production  iB  deeply  rooted  in  Bodine’s 
strain  of  Leghorns.  Every  Bodine  chick  is  sired 
by  a  pedigreed  male  with  a  dam's  trapnest  record 
of  280  or  more  eggs,  and  every  chick  has  a  dam 
with  a  record  of  250  or  more  eggs. 

Years  of  progeny  test  breeding  back  these  exact¬ 
ing  standards  with  generational  of  proven  perform¬ 
ance  and  carefully  selected  matings. 


There  were  about  3,000  entries  at  the 
1944  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show  held  on  December  30  to  January 
2.  The  total  attendance  was  almost 
15,000.  In  the  large  breeds,  the  meat, 
egg,  general  purpose  and  game  birds 
all  exhibited  many  excellent  individuals 
in  the  75  breeds  represented.  The 
bantam  department  was  well  filled  with 
88  breeds  showing.  The  pigeon  classes 
had  over  800  birds  competing  in  48 
different  breeds.  Several  exhibits  of 
turkeys  and  waterfowl  were  also  shown. 
Exhibitors  made  their  entries  from  24 
States  and  Canada. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  Red  classes,  the 
entries  of  Harold  Tompkins  of  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts,  won  all  the  first 
and  second  awards.  Some  other  promi¬ 
nent  winners  included  Chaplain  R.  G. 
Pavy  of  Station  Hospital,  Georgia,  on 
a  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel; 
Richard  Runyan,  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  on 
his  Black  Langshan  hen;  Davidson 
Poultry  Farm,  Bath,  Penna.,  on  Single 
Comb  Buff  Leghorns;  Dominick  Farms, 
Setauket,  L.  I.,  on  Speckled  Sussex; 
Charles  C.  Grau,  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  on 
Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs;  Harry  T. 
Cotting  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  on  Single 
Comb  Blue  Andalusians;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Marsh  Jr.,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  on 
Light  Brown  Leghorns;  Dr.  C.  W. 
Sprowls,  Wooster,  Ohio,  on  Single  Comb 
White  Orpingtons;  J.  J.  Bower, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  on  Red  Laced  Cornish; 
D.  D.  Sanderford,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  on 
Blue  Orpingtons;  and  Walter  C.  Dobe, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Barnevelders. 

Prominent  among  the  winners  in  the 
Bantam  classes  were  R.  M.  Cole,  De¬ 
catur,  Georgia,  and  H.  W.  Riedel,  New 
Britain,  Conn.  J.  J.  Hoffer,  Beloit, 
Ohio,  won  several  premiums  on  Sil¬ 
ver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  Some  of  the 
top  winners  in  the  various  pigeon 
classes  went  to  the  entries  of  Henry 
Neander,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Barbs;  Wil¬ 
bur  L.  Barr,  Reading,  Penna.,  on 
Modenas;  Frank  Heptig,  Valley  Stream, 
L.  I.,  on  Turbits;  and  Paul  Prince,  Potts- 
town,  Penna.,  on  Carriers.  A  young 
hen  turkey  exhibited  by  Maywood 
Poultry  Farm,  Benton,  Penna.,  won 
championship  honors.  Edward  N. 
Gackenbach,  Wyoming,  Penna.,  won  the 
Waterfowl  championship  with  his 
gander  entry. 


In  making  a  report  on  the  Marines’ 
raid  on  Japanese-held  Makin  Island, 
Captain  W.  S.  Le  Francois,  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  and  a  native  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  said:  “I  found  that  our  best 
fighters  are  just  plain  farmer  boys  about 
17  or  18  years  old  who  really  hate 
Japs.”  - 


That's  a  sound  basis  for  you  to  count  on  Bodine 
Leghorns  for  production,  egg  size,  and  body 
weight — in  short,  for  profits.  Free  catalog. 

ELI  H.  BODINE 

BOX  5  -  CHEMUNG.  N.  Y. 


KAUDER'S 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS! 
AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Highest  Production:  Kauder  Leghorns  have 
highest  production,  all  birds  entered,  more 
than  5  pens  of  one  breed,  in  U.  S.  laying 
contests — 265  points  per  bird.  Highest  5- 
J’ear  average  in  2-year  lifetime  class  at 
Vineland  Hen  Test. 

World  Records:  A  Kauder  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  1943  set  a  new  World  Record, 
all  breeds,  for  continuous  laying — 213  eggs 
in  21Si  days;  also  World  Record  for 
Hamps — 371  points. 

Free  catalog  gives  facts  showing  how 
Kauder  Strains  can  strengthen  your 
breeding,  increase  production. 

Irving  Kauder.  Box  100.  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


\ 


BRAMBLE 

POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertow^Maryland  ‘ 

Maryland — U.  S.  Approved 
•  Pullorum  Controlled 

BABY  CHICKS! 

BARBED  PLYMOUTH  BOX  i 

5.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

HATCHER^BR  EEDER  for  29  Years—Write  for  Catalog  j 

SfXID  (lews  ■  BRONZE  P0UIIS  ‘ 

*  !PfCI4UV  6100DUSIID  fl0(H  j 


WATER  FOUNTAIN 

FULL  GALLON  SIZE 


Sturdy,  simple  and  practical.  A  A, 
Just  two  parts,  heavily  gal-JJI 
vanized  steel.  Fan  is  pressed 
from  a  single  piece.  Top  is  securely 
soldered.  Water  remains  at  uniform 
level.  Price,  39e  plus  9c  each,  parcel 
post.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order. 


MACY’S  •  World's  Largest  Store 

Dept.  F,  Herald  Sguare,  New  York  I.  N.  Y. 
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Buck  Up  Your  Profits  j 
with  1 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  f 


The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshire® 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Front  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pul’ts  Ckls. 
Will  Shin  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $21.50  $4.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds..  14.00  18.00  13.00 
Bed-Bock  and  Bock-Bed  Cross....  15.00  19.00  14.00 
New  Hampshire  Beds  (Special)....  17.00  24.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  ... _ _ _ _  12.50  16.00  10.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  and  one  price  as  all 
breeders  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding 
size  and  egg  production.  Order  direct  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog  giving  full  Information  of  breeders 
and  hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  RN,  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CAe&t&c  YaMeAj  CJwx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Sired  White  Leghorns. .  $12.00  $22.00  $3.50 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  1 1  -00i  20.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds...  14.00  18.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  SPECIAL  AAA  ...  19.00  24.00  14.50 

Iled-Bock  or  Bock-Bed  Cross .  15.00  19.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  _  12.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1,914  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Bred  Especially  WvlWW  Pullorum  Clean 
for  Production  VVIjlvV  Chicks  with  Pedi- 
Profits  i  Breed  Ancestry  l~ 

Feed  only  the  BEST  this  year.  Feed  stock  that’s 
BRED  to  insure  better  livability  and  production. 
With  Nathan  Chicks,  even  smaller  flocks  give 
excellent  profits.  30-day  livability  guarantee. 
Chicks,  Hatching  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  Nathan 
Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


MAPESruirjfs 

Profit  Makers!  That  ®  ™  ®  ® 

means  highest  commercial  duality,  large  eggO  almost 
from  the  start,  flock  averages  of  over  200  eggs  cacb. 
Excellent  livability,  growth  and  feathering.  Mapes 
Healthy  Chicks  bred  under  a  long  time  program,  from 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  Breeders.  Old  Hen  Matings. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Red-Roek 
Crossbreds.  Hatches  year-round.  Reserve  yours  now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


flSON  CHICKS 


Mason 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Progeny  tested 
for  years.  Our  own  eggs.  Pullorum 
tested  breeders.  Rigid  culling  retains 
only  top-notch  quality — consistent  high 
producers — large  eggs — best  livability. 
N.J.-U.S.  B.O.P.  trapnest  supervision. 
New  Hampshires  —  Finest  quality  —  for 
broilers,  eggs  or  meat.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  (98%  accuracy).  Free  Folder. 
Poultry  Farm  Box  506  Mllltown,  N.  J. 


It’s  the  Breedin' 
You’re  Needin’ 


Maine-Pullorum  Passed  chicks.  Here  you  get 
all  the  hardy  vigor  you  would  expect  from 
the  Maine  Woods — plus  real  trapnest  proved 
production  ability.  All  leading  breeds  and 
crosses.  Order  early  to  assure  prompt  delivery. 
W.  R.  MURPHY,  Box  10,  West  Minot,  Maine 


BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAH! 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  ROCK-RED  AND  RED- 
ROCK  CROSS. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

O  II  Xj  S 

POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
C ALLICOON,  N.  Y.  PHONE  11 


Bred  to  Produce  More  Eggs  and  Meat.  Help  relieve 
the  world’s  food  shortage  by  raising  more  poultry  for 
'44.  White  Leghorns  improved  with  B.O.P.  males. 
White  and  Barred  Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds,  Wyandotte* 
and  other  popular  breeds.  Bloodtested  Quality. 
Postcard  Brings  Free  Catalog. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HIGH  QUALITY  and  SERVICE.  All  leading  breeds, 
eexed  or  straight  run.  BIG  four-color  catalog  FREE  I 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION.  OHIO 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  LOW  FEBRUARY  PRICES. 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed, 
fash  or  C.O.D.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hamps., 
Bock-Bed  Crosses  and  assorted  heavy  breeds. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


•MAPLEHOLM  FAMOUS  CHICKS* 

Book  your  orders  now  for  later  dates.  White  Rock, 
Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Island  Red*. 
Blood  tested  many  years. 

Get  the  Manleholm  Brand  —  They  Satisfy. 
LEONARD  BLOOD.  R.  D.  I.  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  MEAT 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt  Farm.  Muscatine.  I« 


Seasonal  Poultry  Tips 

Hens  appreciate  clean,  comfortable 
winter  quarters.  The  pens  need  not  be 
cleaned  every  week,  but  the  litter 
should  be  reasonably  clean,  and  dry. 
When  the  litter  gets  too  wet,  over 
40%  moisture  by  weight,  it  needs 
changing.  It  is  possible  by  insulation 
and  controlled  ventilation,  to  have 
drier  houses.  Where  excessive  num¬ 
bers  of  birds  are  housed,  the  pens  may 
get  damp  and  dirty  much  quicker. 

Feeds  this  season  are  not  “up-to- 
scratch”  or  standard.  However,  after 
visiting  hundreds  of  farms,  it  has  been 
observed  that  although  the  pullets  ma¬ 
tured  a  little  slower  than  usual,  they 
started  laying  larger  eggs,  with  very 
few  pee  wees.  The  birds  also  were 
as  large  or  larger  than  usual.  Produc¬ 
tion  results  have  been  on  the  average 
as  good  as  last  year,  with,  of  course, 
some  low  production  and  some  excep¬ 
tionally  high. 

This  year,  due  to  the  protein  short¬ 
ages,  rations  will  be  compounded  nearer 
,to  the  guaranty  than  ever  before  to 
stretch  out  the  feed  as  far  as  possible. 
For  this  reason,  follow  feeding  direc¬ 
tions  more  carefully  than  ever  before. 
For  example,  if  you  are  feeding  a  mash 
and  scratch  combination,  hold  closely 
to  a  50%  mash  and  50%  scratch  feed 
intake.  In  the  past,  many  were  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  heavily  on  grain,  up 
to  65%  of  the  total  feed  consumed. 
This  practice  will  be  unwise  this  year, 
and  may  easily  result  in  slumps  in  pro¬ 
duction  due  to  reduced  protein  intake. 

Use  every  device  to  keep  up  a  high 
feed  intake  such  as  a  13-hour  day  with 
artificial  lights;  moist,  crumbly  mash 
when  needed;  supplemental  pelleted 
laying  or  breeding  mash;  and  feeders 
that  are  easy  to  see  into,  and  eat  from, 
and  properly  placed.  Many  times  a 
poorly  designed  hopper  may  restrict 
feed  consumption.  Putting  one  end  of 
the  hopper  towards  the  front  of  the 
pen  will  help;  also  place  it  so  that  the 
light  wall  properly  illuminate  the 
center  of  the  feeder. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  definite 
plans  to  mate  up  those  breeding  pens 
ready  for  the  production  of  good  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Good  chicks  are  the  result 
of  healthy  breeders  that  were  properly 
fed,  proper  handling  of  the  eggs,  and 
suitable  incubation.  Sort  out  the  birds 
that  are  the  best  type  and  color  and 
size  for  your  strain  or  breed.  Mate  to 
these  females  the  best  males  as  to 
type,  size,  uniformity  and  freedom  from 
common  defects.  Mature  males  should 
be  placed  in  the  pens  two  weeks  at 
least  before  eggs  are  to  be  saved  for 
hatching.  If  a  lot  of  infertility  is  to  be 
avoided,  birds  should  be  laying  at  a 
rate  of  45%  production  or  better.  If 
males  are  put  in  the  pens  when  hens 
are  laying  at  a  low  rate,  then  there  will 
be  a  decrease  in  fertility  as  they  come 
up  in  production  because  mating  is  not 
so  frequent.  Gather  hatching  eggs  fre¬ 
quently,  so  that  they  will  not  be  un¬ 
duly  chilled.  Store  them  in  a  room 
with  a  temperature  between  40-60  de¬ 
gress  F. 

Just  as  soon  as  you  can  make  your 
plans  for  next  Spring,  you  had  better 
place  your  order  for  chicks,  as  to  breed, 
quantity,  and  choice  of  shipping  date. 
If  you  wait  too  long,  you  may  have  to 
take  chicks  later  than  planned,  and 
this  will  upset  your  whole  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  rearing  and  production. 

Now,  as  never  before  with  a  feed 
shortage,  it  is  imperative  that  we  make 
all  possible  use  of  home  grown  feeds. 
Good  grass  ranges  can  result  in  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  the 
feed  bill  next  Summer  for  growing  re¬ 
placement  stock.  Plan  now  to  seed 
down  a  good  range  this  Spring,  either 
to  Ladino  clover  or  other  pasture  grass 
that  is  known  to  do  well  in  your  area. 

T.  B.  Charles. 


Poor  Birds,  Lower  Profits 

I’ve  just  talked  with  a  man  who  has 
learned  one  of  the  great  secrets  in  the 
poultry  business.  Because  of  the  feed 
problem,  he  has  cut  his  flock  nearly  in 
half,  and  of  course,  he  kept  his  best 
pullets.  Now  he  is  realizing  that  the 
good  profits  from  top-notch  birds  have 
in  the  past  been  held  to  a  mediocre 
average  because  of  the  poorer  birds. 

It’s  just  a  matter  of  common  sense. 
A  good  bird  makes  a  good  profit,  even 
today.  A  poor  bird  makes  little  profit, 
but  if  you  average  the  two,  you’re  do¬ 
ing  twice  the  work  for  only  a  trifle 
more  income. 

We’ve  just  gone  through  a  cold  spell 
here  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  which 
is  quite  a  poultry  area.  It  paid  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  to  keep  the  birds  com¬ 
fortable.  If  the  layers  get  chilled,  if 
their  combs  are  nipped,  their  produc¬ 
tion  drops  off  sharply.  This  means 
dollars  less  income  for  a  while.  Hens 
will  take  a  lot  of  cold  air,  but  when 
the  thermometer  drops  down  around 
20  degrees,  then  the  layers  need  pro¬ 
tection  at  night.  Have  some  burlap  or 
canvas  curtains  ready.  There  are  days 
of  driving  snow  and  rain  when  all 
openings  should  be  closed.  Wet  litter 
and  drafts  cause  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

Every  year  I  grow  more  convinced  of 
the  place  of  a  fair  sized  flock  of  poul¬ 
try  on  the  general  farm.  But  to  make 
a  profit,  give  yourself  a  fair  chance  with 
good  quality  chicks.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 
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WE  HELP  YOU  MAKE  MONEY  THRU 


MS.  EDWARD  S.  WALF0R9 

Poultry  Specialist 


MR.  C.  B.  WELBOURNE 

Service 
Connecticut  * 


US 

MR.  JOHN  B.  PARKER 

Service 

fiorthe&siern  New  England 


m 


MR.  J.  R.  EOSON 

Business  Administration 


#R.  b.  c.  Losrr 

Service 

V*.—- N.  J.— P*. 


HR.  I.  A.  ARONSON 

Service 

Vermont 


MR.  €.  8.  MERINO 

Service 
New  York 


We  have  several  well  known  poultry  experts  in  our  organization  at 
your  service,  our  field  representatives  work  closely  with  our 
customers,  a  number  of  booklets  covering  care  and  disease  prob¬ 
lems  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Back  of  all  this  is  something  far  more  important  in  the  way  of  real 
cooperation,  namely  —  we  do  everything  possible  to  give  you 
chicks  as  good  as  if  you  yourself  supervised  their  breeding  and 
hatching  —  not  just  for  one  season  but  over  many  generations  of 
parent  stock  development.  If  you  could  take  the  time  and  start 
now  to  develop  over  several  years  a  parent  flock,  for  vigor  and 
production,  you  wouldn’t  do  anything  that  we,  in  conjunction  with 
our  flock  owners,  are  not  doing  for  you  —  now,  last  year,  and  next 
year. 

Starting  32  years  ago  we  built  to  a  production  of  13  million  quality 
chicks  in  1943.  Think  what  that  makes  possible  —  the  most 
modem  equipment,  expert  supervision,  vast  experience  and  a 
complete  organization.  Never,  under  any  condition,  has  quality 
been  sacrificed  for  volume  —  never  have  competitive  chick  prices 
influenced  that  quality.  Hall  chicks  are  sold  at  a  fair  price  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  cost  of  producing  quality  chicks  by  expert  methods. 

The  finest  customer  cooperation  any  hatchery  can  give  you  is 
through  the  chicks  you  buy  —  Hall’s  Quality  Chicks  do  cooperate 
with  you  100%. 

There  is  a  purpose  back  of  all  Hall  methods  and  that  purpose  is  to 
provide  Hall  customers  with  chicks  that  will  show  o  profit  —  The  Big¬ 
gest  Profit  Possible  on  Chick  Investment. 

HALL  BROtHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

•  OX  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


MR.  STEPHEN  M.WALF0R8 

Supervisor  of  Flocks 


MR.  V.  J.  NORTHER 

Service 

Western  Pennsylvania 


MR.  A.  S.  NALL  Jr. 

Business  Administration 


HALLSMKHICKS 


New  1944  Book 
on  Chick  Raising 

This  free  book  tells  how 
you  may  cut  down  poul¬ 
try  losses,  raise  big 
healthy  pullets  with  stamina  to  lay  several 
years,  at  a  saving  of  as  much  as  ’A  to  'A  on  feed 
cost.  Gives  full  information  on  the  rearing  plan 
which  has  produced  many  World’s  Record  egg- 
laying  champions  in  the  National  Contests.  A 
gold  mine  of  valuable  information  on  how  to 
cash  in  on  the  profit  opportunity  for  poultrymen 
in  1944!  For  your  FREE  copy 'write  to 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO..  Deot.  8-27.  Chicago  4.  III. 
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Leghorns  New  Hampshires 
N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Passed 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Beginners  Special  250  Chick  Size 

Automatic  Electric  Brooder  and  200  chicks,  our 
choice,  all  $28.50.  Elite  Chicks,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


A  postcard  will  bring  you  at  catalogue  with  prices  oil 

BISHOP  S  U.  S.  OHIO  CERTIFIED  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatch  every  Tuesday.  26  years  careful 
breeding  for  big  hens  laying  big  white  eggs. 
Prices  Reasonable. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  20,  New  Washington,  O, 

200-341  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 

The  kind  you  need.  U.  S.  Approved. 

Pullorum  Tested.  Improved  for  years 
with  R.O.P.  sires  from  famous  trap- 
nest-pedigree  strains.  Reasonable  farm 
chick  prices  because  our  year  around 
hatching  spreads  costs.  Sexed  Chicks. 

Leading  breeds.  Crossbreds.  Visit  Neu- 
hauser  Hatchery,  Batavia,  New  York. 

Or  write: 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N  Napoleon.  Ohio 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckl*. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

U.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  %  3.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorn*. . .  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Books .  14.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Reds .  14.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  14.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Pickwick  Poultry  Picker 

Lets  One  Man  Pick  150  to  200  Birds  an  Hour, 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  TIME  &  LABOR  SAVING 

Write  Today  for  Full,  Free  Information. 
Pickwick  Corp.,  199  3rd  St.  N.  E..  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FARMS  Uiictl 


IMPORTANT  .  .  . 

Now  that  more  people  want  better  chicks 
to  make  their  feed  go  farther,  the  supply 
ctf  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  will  go 
faster  than  ever.  So  it's  more  important 
than  ever  to  book  your  order  early. 
Don’t  take  chances— do  it  today! _ 

FREE  CATALOG 

Information  on  the  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more 
eggs  and  meat  from 
every  bag  of  feed.  Also 
our  low  prices  and  liberal 
discount.  MAIL  CARD  TO¬ 
DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY. 


A  10  0-egg  hen 
uses  9  lbs.  of 
per  dozen :  a 
hen,  5 
The  onl: 

year's  conditions  are 
those  with  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeding,  health, 
and  vigor,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  chicks  are 

in  step  with  the  times.  _ 

They  reflect  our  15  years  of  steady  breeding  improvement. 
Records  behind  this  year's  trapnest-pedigree  breeding 
sires  break  ail  previous  records.  Every  breeding  bird  in¬ 
dividually  selected,  Iegbanded,  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.O.P.  BLOODLINES  IN  OUR 
"MASTER-MATED "  MATINGS 

We  spent  $11,739.77  to  get  2613  outstanding  R.O.P. 
breeding  sires  and  120,232  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  to 
improve  this  year's  chicks.  The  breeder's  detailed  record 
of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on  file  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Read  the  summary  of  the  dams' 
records  below: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  336  egg  background 

NEW  H AMPSH  IRES  ...  .200  to  305  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 206  to  311  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 201  to  299  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  303  egg  background 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  ?u  ?r  8nteea 


THREE  SUPERIOR 


95%  accurate, 
CROSSBREDS — Hamp-Rocks  (sex 
linked  egg  cross).  Rock-Hamps 
(barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 
Leghorns  (white  egg 
cross). 

largest 
State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


■■■  Keep  bees  for  honey 

vC  ■■  ■■  and  to  pollinate  the 

mm  MM  Ah  \m  fruit  blossoms. 

Our  96  page  book,  “STARTING  RIGHT 
WITH  BEES,”  with  180  illustrations  will  help 
you  get  more  honey.  Only  50  cents  postpaid. 
Our  book  “500  ANSWERS  TO  BEE  QUES¬ 
TIONS”  is  a  valuable  source  of  information. 
Contents  classified  and  indexed,  104  pages. 
Only  50  cents.  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUL¬ 
TURE,  monthly  magazine.  Largest  circulation 
of  any  bee  magazine,  $1.00  per  year  (with 
either  of  the  above  books,  $1.25). 

FREE  BEE  SUPPLY  CATALOG,  40  pages. 
THE  A.  L  ROOT  CO.,  Box  82,  MEDINA,  O. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  WITH  R.O.P.  PEDI¬ 
GREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Day  Old  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and  Booklet  Free. 

BK00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J.j 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas . $15.95-100 

N.  H.  Reds,  $14.95-100:  Wh.  &  Bar.  Bocks  12.95-100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybred  . 15.00-100 

Mixed  above  Breeds,  $11.95.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
100%  live  delivery  guaran.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 
EWING'S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 


McJteyo«Afyeed$$<pljQjUlte>i 


MOVED  PERFORMANCE  PAYS  PROFITS 

It  takes  money-making,  record-breaking  stock 
to  win  18  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 
From  bloodlines  sired  by  males  from  200  to 
324-egg  dams,  2-5  year  old  pedigreed  breeders. 


BANK  ON  OUR  27  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 

Our  long  experience  in  breeding  for  long¬ 
life  and  high  production  is  the  key  to  your 
tomorrow’s  poultry  profits.  It  will  enable 
you  to  produce  more  poultry  and  eggs  with 
less  feed. 


AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT- ORDER  NOW 

Be  sure  of  getting  the  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks 
you  want  hy  ordering  NOW.  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  New  Hampshires,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Cross  Breeds. 
Contest-Customer  Proven,  Pullorum  Tested, 
Livability  Guarantee,  Reasonable  Prices.  Write 
for  details  and  price  list.  , 

„  SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  ( 

207  Northampton,  Buffalo  .8,  N.  Y. 


BIS  HEALTHY  CHICKS  Maf  FROM  BIG  EGGS 


HAMPTON  S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live.  Lay,  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Largo 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 

free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


S.UNNYBR00K 


BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

STRAIGHT  RUN  —  SEXED  —  STARTED  —  CROSSBREDS 

P/urfil  f/Lrnnp/urztenStfcalaA 


WEEK 

Thll  t» 
date  hat 
ing  fare 
Chicks  a 
week  in 


m  EVERY 

IN  THE  TEAR 

•  pod®™  up-to- 
tltint  and  br*«<L 

a.  Sunnybr&wt 
ira  available  every 
the  year. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

1  4  weeks  up  to  Ready-to- 
Lay.  Buy  started  pullets 
and  save  valuable  time. 
Different  ages  available 
at  all  times. 


ALL  BREEDERS  are  U.  S.  APPROVED 

Authorized  State  Inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder,  male  and 
female  has  been  officially  bloodtested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.D.)  and  every  chick  qualifies  a3  U.  S.  Approved.  Sunny- 
brook  chicks  are  bred  to  live.  Good  health,  constitutional 
vigor  and  stamina  are  in  their  blood.  / 

Order  NOW  for  Extra  Profits 

Your  country  needs  more  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
Help  its  wartime  effort  by  increasing  your  flock 
efficiency.  You  can  do  it  with  Sunnybrook  U.  S. 
Approved  Chicks — bred  for  early  maturity;  rapid 
even  growth;  fast  uniform  feathering;  big  egg  size 
and  heavy  winter  production:  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  for  extra  profits;  but  delays  will  be 
serious — so  order  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  from 
Sunnybrook  today.  We  have  heavy  breeds,  light 
breeds,  crossbreeds,  sexed  and  started  chicks. 
Send  today  for  Prices  and  Circular, 

ALL  Whit#  Rocks— Barred  Rocks  —  White  Leghorns — New 
ne  Hampshires — R.  I.  Reds — White  Wyandottes — Rock-Red 
olfC.CU9  Crossbreds— Red- Rock  Crossbreds— Started  Chicks.  ' 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


On  Egg  and  Poultry  Front 

GIVES  UP  TURKEY  BUSINESS 

You  people  seem  to  enjoy  a  good 
fight  so  much  and  are  so  everlastingly 
on  the  right  side,  that  I  felt  sure  you 
would  be  interested  in  this  letter  which 
I  have  just  sent  to  the  State  Office  of 
the  OPA  in  Springfield,  Mass.: 

“January  14,  1944. 

“Dear  Sirs: 

Up  to  this  time,  I  have  adhered  to 
your  53  cents  a  pound  ceiling  price  on 
turkeys  and  the  enclosed  exhibits 
should  give  you  a  good  idea  of  what  you 
have  done  to  ruin  a  successful  business, 
built  up  by  31  years  of  careful  effort 
to  produce  the  best  possible  product 
for  a  high  class  consumer  trade. 

Now  I  am  beginning  to  think  I  am 
just  a  plain  sucker,  for  turkeys  were 
selling  in  New  York  at  Christmas  time 
openly  for  75  cents  a  pound,  and  1  have 
been  told  of  .one  case  where  an  OPA 
snooper  went  to  call  a  turkey  grower  to 
account  for  charging  75  cents,  and 
ended  up  by  telling  the  grower  to  go 
ahead  as  he  was,  but  not  to  give  any 
receipts,  and  by  buying  a  bird  for  him¬ 
self  at  75  cents. 

Turkeys  are  a  luxury  and  require  no 
more  of  a  ceiling  price  than  Russian 
caviar,  but  by  encouraging  their  pro¬ 
duction  rather  than  discouraging  it,  as 
you  have  done  in  my  case  and  would 
do  in  the  case  of  others  who  respected 
your  edicts,  turkey  might  be  of  great 
help  in  relieving  shortages  of  other 
foods,  as  they  are  said  to  make  the 
most  economical  growth  of  any  animal 
or  bird. 

Your  ceiling  prices  are  lower  by  10 
to  15  per  cent  than  any  price  I  have 
received  in  the  past  for  young  White 
Holland  turkeys  of  the  same  quality, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  costs  have 
increased  not  less  than  50  per  cent  or 
more. 

As  for  the  turkey  poult  business.  I 
have  given  that  up  for  this  year  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  having  an  arbitrary 
price  ceilng  set  by  you  which  might 
very  well  be  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  This,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  last  year  we  did  the  largest  and 
most  successful  business  we  have  ever 
done,  and  we  are  by  so  doing,  causing 
old  customers,  who  have  depended  upon 
us  for  poults  for  many  years,  great  in¬ 
convenience. 

Your  tactics  are  bound  to  discourage 
production,  which  is  a  very  good  way 
of  increasing  the  danger  of  inflation.” 

Incidentally,  did  you  happen  to  see 
the  item  in  the  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  about  the  delicatessen  store 
owner  who  was  fined  $95  for  selling 
sliced  turkey  at  $5  a  pound?  If  I  could 
have  sold  my  White  Hollands,  dressed, 
at  75  cents  a  pound  instead  of  at  the 
New  Deal’s  OPA  price  ceilings,  I  could 
have  paid  a  $95  fine  and  been  ahead 
over  $5,000  at  that.  By  that  I  mean 
$5,000  ahead  of  where  I  am  now; 
whether  the  year  as  a  whole  will  show 
any  profit  at  all  I  do  not  know  yet. 

Massachusetts.  Nelson  C.  Holland. 


FROM  A  FARMER’S  RECORDS 

Josiah  D.  Swett,  of  Bloomfield,  Conn., 
sent  some  of  his  recent  poultry  and 
dairy  records  to  Mr.  Bowles,  OPA  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  He  compared  his  record  of 
costs  and  receipts  for  December,  1941, 
and  December,  1943,  as  follows: 

Poc;t<s 

Dec.  ’41  Dec. ’43 

Feed  for  laying  hens, 


100  lbs . 

$2.57^ 

$3.48  y2 

Feed  for  milking  cows. 

100  lbs . 

2.20 

3.28 

Ordinary  farm  broom, 

high  quality  . 

1.15 

1.65 

Ordinary  work  gloves 

.75 

1.00 

Day  labor,  per  day. . , . 

4.00 

5.00 

Selling  Prices 

Dec.  ’41 

Dec.  ’43 

Milk,  a  quart  . 

8V2c 

*9V2c 

Eggs,  a  dozen  . 

34  %c 

3oysc 

*  Includes  lc  subsidy. 

His  poultry  feed  costs  were  33% 
higher,  his  egg  prices  13%  lower,  in 
1943  than  in  1941.  Dairy  feed  costs 
were  50%  more,  while  his  milk  price 
was  only  10%  higher. 

Mr.  Swett  concludes  by  stating: 

“Let’s  wake  up.  It’s  already  too  late 
to  save  it  all,  but  give  the  farmers  that 
have  stuck  it  out  these  two  years  a 
break. 

Roll  back  labor  costs,  therefore  taxes, 
also  farm  cost.  Give  farmers  cost,  plus 
10  per  cent.  At  any  rate,  let’s  see  that 
the  farmer  gets  cost.  Ceilings  are  fine, 
but  if  we  can’t  have  peak  prices  to  off¬ 
set  losses,  let’s  have  floors.  It’s  cer¬ 
tainly  unfair  to  restrict  our  chances 
of  profit  and  force  us  to  take  losses 
caused  by  over-production,  when  we 
are  pleaded  into  his  very  over-pro¬ 
duction  by  the  government.” 


SHOVED  PLUMB  OFF  THE  MAP 

After  being  brought  up  on  The  Rural 
Nf.w-Yorkbr  and  all  its  fairness  in  aid¬ 
ing  farmers,  can  you  tell  us  how  we  can 
come  out  in  the  poultry  business  with 
mash  at  $4.50  per  hundred,  corn  $2.75, 
oats  $3.50,  without  all  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  things  needed  to  produce  eggs,  and 
they  selling  at  the  “fancy”  price  of  35 
cents  per  dozen  for  No.  1? 

I  saw  where  some  city  lady  wrote 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  complaining  that  farm¬ 
ers  shouldn’t  be  allowed  the  same 


February  5,  1944 


Wayside  Farm - 

R.  I.  REDS 


BUSINESS 
BRED 

18  years  of  careful,  conscientious  breeding  back 
of  every  chick  we  sell.  4000  blood  tested  breed¬ 
ers  all  on  our  own  farm.  Straight  run  chicks, 
sexed  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  available. 

Contest  Record  1943; 

Farmingdale  (2  pens  entered) 

•  2nd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  5th  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Western  New  York  (1  pen  entered) 

(13  bird  pen) 

•  3rd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


14,000  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 


PILCH’S  REDS,  ROCKS,  SEX-LINKS  noted  for 
superior  vigor,  livability,  growth,  health,  production. 

Pioneers,  Specialists  in  Sexing 

New  England’s  first  Poultryman  continuously 
offering  Sex-Separated  Red  Chicks. 

Old  Hen  Breeders  produce  highest  known  quality 
Cheterosis  Chicks. 

Try  Pilch's  Chicks:  Buy  extra  War  Bonds  with 
the  additional  earnings.  11  Years  of  Service. 

1944  Calendar  FREE. 

Box  35 

FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


PILCH'S  CHICKS, 


MAYWOOD  FARMS 

Buy  quality  chicka  direct  from  our  breeder 
Hatchery.  All  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farm 
from  high  productive  and  blood  tested  breeders. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  AND  REO  ROCK 
CROSS,  $14  PER  HUNDRED. 

MAYWOOD  POULTRY  FARMS 

Benton  Pennsylvania 


MACY'S  UTILITY  SCRAPER* 


Indispensable  for  cleaning  dropping 
boards,  roosts,  nests,  etc.  Heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  Spot -welded  handle. 

Sturdy,  practical,  almost  indestruc¬ 
tible.  Price  29c  plus  6e  ea.  parcel  post. 

MACY'S  •  World's  Largest  Store 

PgP.b.F»  Herald  Square.  New  York  I,  N,  Y. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 

White  Leghorns  . $  1 1 . 00  $20.00  $5.00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.C.  White  Leghorns..,.  12.00  22.00  5  00 
Bar.  &  IV.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Bods..  14.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  15.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  |2.00  15.00  12.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYVANIA 


€SF 


GR°LfUGHORNS 


rue  ore*  ?aTe  feed — Bet  more  es*3-  Start  Orouten 
Inc  B  t  3  I  Leghorns  proved  by  steady  repeat  orders 
CHICKS  AT  from  commercial  farms.  They're  noted 
Draenu/inic  toT  s!z0>  rlg°r-  high  production.  Sexed 
KtfloUnHBlc  or  unsexed  chicks — from  our  own  5200 
PRICES  breeders.  All  chicks  booked  till  May  11. 

Write  for  May  prices  now. 

Leo  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


WHITE  TO 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

,  Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
'Sears  of  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  all  the  profitable  inherited  qualities 
PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 
1  for  Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Beds,  Sex-Link  Cross  or  All  Barred  Cross. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write 
COBB'S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord,  Mass, 


Bnumcmum chicks 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
or  ask  for  circular.  loo  loo  100 

barge  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Barred  Bocks  &  Bock-Beds .  12.00  16.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires.  Wh.  Bocks _  12.00  17.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

INGLESIDE  REDS,  BARRED  CROSS 

IJ.S.-N.Y.  approved,  pullorum  passed  (no  reactors). 
Bred  for  heavy  egg  production  and  high  livability 

CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS 

OR  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability.  Chicks  sexed  or 

rao'u  250  t0  019  ^  sired.  Circular. 

RED-W-FARM  -  .  -  WOLCOTT.  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 

&GOSLINGS 

20 


Also  Turkey  Poults,  Baby 
Chicks.  Illustrated  Catalog 
tells  how  to  raise  ducks 
Ifor  PROFIT.  Sent  free. 

The  Ridgway  Duck  Hatchery 
Box  35  LaRue,  Ohio 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  X9  J3? 

C.  Lukas  Hatchery  &  Dock  Farm,  Paramus.  ft  i. 


WAR 


Why  meat  worry?  Grow  squabs. 

A  ready  to  eat  or  sell  in  25 
A  *days.  Royals  sell  at 
M  POULTRY  TOPS,  large 
AbI  profit.  Write  today  for  FREE  1944  BOOK. 

war  food  starter,  low  prices,  easy  directions, 
with  important  success  methods  of  money¬ 
making  breeders  in  every  part  of  the  IT.  8. 
RICE  FARM,  205  H.  SL,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  I,  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO- 
48  LEONARD  ST-  JERSEY  CITY.  7,  N.  J. 


7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


81 


27 


300 -POINTERS  IN  ’43  TESTS 

Out  of  the  various  pens  Warren  sent  to  1942-43 
Tests  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  27  birds  made 
individual  records  of  300  points  or  more. 


Double  Lead  at  Farmingdale 

Tv°  V°  iV?,Tcn™I>?n8  at  the  IMl  Farmingdale 
Test  _  running  true  to  form, 
leading  all  other  pens.  Last  fall,  for  the  third 
,U,ve™ye,ys>  a  Warren  Pen  completed  the 
Farmingdale  Test  as  First  High  Pen,  ALL  Breeds. 

13th  State  Contract  Award 

For  the  13th  consecutive  year,  the  contract  for  the 
oelivery  m  1944  of  20,000  Chicks  to  a  group  of 
Massachusetts  State  Institutions  has  been  awarded 
to  J.  J,  Warren. 


Mass.-U-S.  Pullorum  Clean-No  Reactors 


All  Eggs  set  are  produced  at  home 
'*0R£P.S  sired  by  Mass.  R.O.P.  males  from 
_  _witil  records  of  from  240  to  341  eggs. 
ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  from  selected  R.  I.  Red 
females  mated  to  Barred  Cockerels  from  lead¬ 
ing  IL  O.P.  strain, 

SEX,ff,G.TP.ullets  Guaranl«ed  95%  True  to  Sex. 
Write^for  Catalog  and  Latest  Price  List 

.  WARREN 

North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Box  20 


ALGER 

Golden  Hamps 


They  Completely  Satisfy! 

"The  'Golden  Hamps*  that  I  have  bought  from  you 
nave  satisfied  me  completely.  1  have  bought  other 
kinds  of  chicks  but  never  could  they  compete  with 
yours.  ’ — Mrs.  Catherine  Infantino,  Randolph,  Mass. 
Not  a  new  breed,  but  an  improved  strain  of 
genuine  New  Hampshire®.  Better  but  not  too  ex¬ 
pensive. 

9,000  Pullorum-Clean  Breeders 

Here  is  health,  beauty  and  vigor.  All  hatching 
©Kgs  set  are  produced  on  Alger’s  own  farms  by 
breeders  he  has  personally  selected  and  mated. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  on  Chicks 
First  Three  Weeks 


"Golden  Hamp"  Chicks  will  make  the  most  i 
every  ounce  of  feed.  Grand,  too,  for  starting 
shires  10n  floch:  of  improve<I  strain  New  Ham] 


Write  Today  For  Free 
Folder  and  Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

BOX  3  BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 


MAYO'S 

PRODUCT/Of/MPS 


Vigorous  Chicks 

the  kind  that  will  make  money  for  you 
this  year.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean. 
Famous  for  growth,  livability  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Satisfied  customers  prove  the 
quality  of  our  stock.  Background  of 
scientific  breeding  and  management. 
Place  your  order  early. 

FREE  CATALOG 


JAMES  D.  N.  MAYO 


®ox  R  Boxboro,  Mass. 


■Order  Tour  Reds  or  Crosses  Ear 

,  Chicks  of  real  quality  are  in  gre 
demand.  Our  chicks  offer  maximu 
egg  or  meat  production,  livability,  early  maturit 
non -broodiness,  large  body  and  egg  size.  A 
Breeders  Tube  tested  for  Pullorum.  Sexi 
or  straight  nm.  Write  f 
Catalog  and  Folder  Toda 

Douglaston  Manor  Fan 

R.D.  3,  PULASKI.  N.  1 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Buy  direct  from  breeder  who; 
program  has  built  the  qualiti 
that  meet  today’s  demand  t 
more  and  still  more  products 
il,  H-  -H.  S.  Approved,  Pullon 
Clean  Chicks — bred  for  fast  grow 
and  quick  maturity.  Write  for  Fi 
Catalog  describing  Moul’s  Ni 

_ _ _ Hampshire* — also  Crossbreeds. 

Program  With  Moul’s  Brentwood  Poultry  Fai 
OB0  Aim  Box  R,  Exeter,  New  Hampshi 


Just 


C  h  ri  stic’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


And  this  above  all. 

Quality  Maintained 

In  war  as  In  peace,  Christie 
maintains  and  ever  strives  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  his  famous  strains. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshire?  —  Barred  Rocks 
Write  for  Literature!  and  Price  List 


CHRISTIE’S  P.  FARMS,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


amount  of  brown  ration  stamps  as  city 
people.  Well,  bless  her  heart,  she 
needn’t  worry,  for  farmers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  can’t  use  stamps  for  money  and 
they  have  very  little  of  that.  If  my 
husband  didn’t  work  away  from  home, 
we  couldn’t  come  anywhere  near  mak¬ 
ing  ends  meet. 

Dairy  feed  is  $80  per  ton,  a  price 
never  .heard  of  in  World  War  No.  1. 
So  when  the  city  folks  have  to  cut 
down  on  milk,  they  shouldn’t  blame  the 
farmer.  My  next  door  neighbor  has 
60  cows  and  is  only  sending  2  cans  of 
milk  a  day  to  the  milk  station.  He 
tried  to  sell  some  calves  at  an  auction 
and  had  to  pay  the  trucker  25  cents 
each.  He  charged  75  cents  for  hauling 
and  they  brought  50  cents  for  nice  No. 
1  veals. 

I  used  to  be  a  “city  slicker”  as  my 
sons  call  me,  and  I  can  understand  some 
of  their  ideas,  but  if  you  will  publish 
this  letter  (and  I  can  prove  every  word 
is  true),  we  all  can  see  light  a  little 
better;  maybe. 

My  chicks  are  16  cents  each  and  come 
in  April.  I  haven’t  a  house  for  them 
and  can’t  get  any  lumber.  The  whole 
outlook  for  us  little  fellows  is  that  we 
are  slowly  but  surely  being  shoved 
plumb  off  the  map  and  plenty  will  find 
out  how  important  we  are,  when  it  is 
too  late.  mrs.  J.  F. 

Delaware. 


MUST  WE  KILL  OFF  OUR  FLOCK? 

I  own  a  small  flock  of  250  hens  and 
depend  upon  the  sale  of  eggs  for  a 
portion  of  my  livelihood.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  eggs  should  be 
selling  at  from  35  to  40  cents  per  dozen 
f  when  poor  quality  grain  costs  about  $4 
!  per  hundred.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
from  one  extreme  to  another  and  cer¬ 
tainly  most  unreasonable. 

I  appreciate  comments  made  by  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  regarding  35 
to  40-cent  eggs,  but  no  one  can  produce 
eggs  at  his  figures  unless  someone 
[donates  the  grain.  We  are  all  doing 
our  best  to  produce  so  there  will  be  no 
shortage  of  the  essential  foods  and  all 
we  ask  is  a  reasonable  return  for  our 
efforts. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  poul- 
trymen  will  go  out  of  business  unless 
the  immediate  future  looks  better.  I 
do  not  see  how  anyone  can  reasonably 
expect  the  farmer  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  less  than  his  cost,  and  that  is 
certainly  what  he  has  been  doing  the 
past  two  months. 

Right  now,  this  immediate  section  is 
flooded  with  eggs  and  no  market.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  there  is  but  one 
solution,  unless  grain  prices  can  be  ad¬ 
justed,  and  that  is  to  kill  off  the  flocks. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y.  f.  h.  p. 


CHAOS  IN  EGG  MARKET 

According  to  Harold  Rotzell,  execu¬ 
tive  manager  of  the  New  England  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  Institute,  Government 
failure  to  support  minimum  wholesale 
prices  for  eggs  by  making  purchases, 
after  appealing  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion,  has  led  to  a  chaotic  condition  in 
the  egg  market. 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  commercial 
egg  producers,  Rotzell  said  production 
has  been  increased  from  70  to  75  per 
cent  in  New  England  at  the  behest  of 
the  Government,  but  delay  in  orders 
from  Government  agencies  making 
large  purchases  had  let  wholesale 
prices  slump  to  a  new  low.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  retail  prices  be  reduced  to 
figures  proportionate  to  the  wholesale 
prices,  and  advised  producers  to  con¬ 
duct  a  campaign  of  advertising  to  en¬ 
courage  the  public  to  use  more  eggs 
while  they  were  plentiful  and  cheap. 


TOO  MUCH  CONFUSION 

I  want  to  compliment  you  for  your 
editorials  on  the  bungling  constantly 
being  done  at  Washington  in  the 
farmer’s  business.  The  last  one,'  “OPA 
Shows  Its  Own  Weakness”  in  your 
January  1  issue,  hits  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head. 

I  have  the  text  for  another  one  for 
you.  Very  recently,  an  order  was 
issued  forbidding  country  grocery 
stores  from  buying  ungraded  eggs 
from  the  farmer.  This  caused  a  flood 
of  eggs  to  come  into  the  branch  plant 
here  of  the  N.  E.  Ohio  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  main  plant  at  Columbiana, 
Ohio.  This  ruling  will  surely  cause 
many  small  flock  owners  to  sell  off  their 
poultry  for  very  few  sections  of  the 
country  have  such  a  favorable  outlet 
to  turn  to,  with  their  eggs.  It  was  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary  to  make  this  con¬ 
fusion  at  this  time.  g.  l.  p. 

Ohio. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card  .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  . $3.00 

The  Book  of  the  Pigeon, 

Carl  A.  Naether  .  3.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  . 7.. .  1.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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THIS  YEAR  START  YOUR  CHICKS  Off  RIGHT 


WITH  READY-MIXED  REVITALIZER 


REVITALIZER  helps  assure  your  chick 
livability .  That’s  more  important  this 
year  than  ever  before.  For  this  year  the 
emphasis  is  on  Quality— Quality  Chicks! 
Quality  Feeds!  And  REVITALIZER  steps 
up  the  level  of  your  present^feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  It  helps  start  your  chicks  off  right 
by  giving  them  a  surplus  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  essential  to  sturdy  growth  and 
rugged  health. 

REVITALIZER  gently  cleanses  the  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  helps  nature  build  up  the 
strength  of  baby  chicks  from  the  vital 
first  day.  The  modern  successor  to  flush¬ 
ing  mash,  REVITALIZER  nourishes  while 
it  conditions. 

Act  now!  Ask  your  dealer  for  your  sup¬ 
ply  of  Ready-Mixed  REVITALIZER,  and 
start  your  chicks  off  right. 


A  PRODUCT  OF  ^ 

DAILEY  MILLS  INC.,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  QUALITY  FEEDS  FOR  OVER  To  YEARS 


BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS  —  HIGH-SPEED  PRODUCTION  STRAINS 


Redbird  Farm  Chicks  are  bred  and  hatched  on  our  own  300-acre  New  England  Farm. 

product  of  S4  years’  devotion  to  breeding  for  productive  qualities. 

ility  ~ 


They  are  the 


98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  Four  Weeks  on  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Matings 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Original  strain,  established  34  years  ago.  Cus¬ 
tomers  report  3-lb.  broilers  completely  feathered 
at  10  weeks;  also  pullets  in  50%  production  of 
21-oz,  to  doz.  eggs  at  6  months. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Our  own  strain,  egg-bred  yet  standard  body  weight. 
220  to  260- egg  record  foundation  flock. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Our  own  strain  bred  for  both  meat  and  eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large- type  birds  that  lay  large-size  truly  white 
eggs.  Backed  by  high-record  foundation  stock. 

ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Our  own  BARRED  Cross  Mating.  Great  for 
broilers,  friers  and  roasters.  Pullets  make  excellent 
layers. 


SEXING- — Guaranteed  95%  Accurate.  ORDER  NOW  to  assure  delivery  when  wanted. 

Write  today  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  On  Guaranteed-To-Live  Chicks 

REPBIRO  FARM,  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


REDS 


Authorized  reproducer  for  famous 
Parmenter  Strain  R.  I.  Reds. 
Our  chicks  are  expertly  hatched  from  carefully 
selected  matings — every  sire  a  Parmenter  TT.  8. 
R.  O.  P.  Approved  male.  Also  sex-link  or  Barred 
cross  of  exceptional  quality.  Prices  reasonable.  Write 
for  folder.  F.  D.  THOMAS,  RFD-D,  Medway,  Mass. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  Targe  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


WINIKER’S  REDS 

One  Grade  One  Price 

ett  $15-00  & 

All  eggs  used  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  clean. 
For  higher  production  and  long  livability,  buy 

WINIKER’S  REDS 

known  for  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Hatching  Eggs  Available. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  115 . MILLIS,  MASS. 
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“My  Mom  says  chicks  need 
special  can?  this  year/  ” 


6lv«  your  chick*  tho  benefit 
of  Triple«Ac«lon  Germozone 

This  year,  every  chick  is  vital  war  ma¬ 
terial!  Each  deserves  the  finest  care  possi¬ 
ble,  in  order  to  contribute  to  Uncle  Sam’s 
important  food  program — and  to  make  you 
bigger  profits. 

Germozone,  the  liquid  poultry  medicine, 
protects  your  chicks  in  3  important  ways. 
1ST.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  THE 
DRINK.  It  destroys  many  germs  and  bac¬ 
teria  there.  2ND.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN 
THE  CROP.  Ordinary  poultry  drinking 
water  tablets  may  purify  the  water  itself, 
but  many  germs  are  picked  up  direct  from 
the  litter,  GERMOZONE  acts  in  the  crop 
against  them,  tool  3RD.  GERMOZONE 
ACTS  IN  THE  INTESTINES.  It  is  astrin¬ 
gent  and  _  soothing  to  the  intestines.  A 
liquid — mixes  easily  and  uniformly.  4  oz., 
40c;  12  oz.,  75c;  Economy  32  oz.,  $1.50. 
Get  GERMOZONE  at  your  Lee  Dealer 
(drug,  feed,  hatchery). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  OMAHA,  8,  NEB. 
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PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


PARMENT 


THIS  WAR  ISN'T  WON  YET  —  SO 

Keep  Up  Your  Egg  Production 


Work  harder  to  PRODUCE  MORE  and  feed  only 
chicks  that  will  give  you  MAXIMUM  PRODUC¬ 
TION.  _  Parmenter's  Proven  Egg  Producers 

Reds  sold  ’til  May  18th 
Sex-Link  Cross  ’til  June  22nd 
E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  Kins  St..  Franklin,  Mass. 


f 

and 

SEXED  PULLETS 
R.  0.  P.  Sired 

Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires  -  Rocks 
Reds  •  Crossbreds 

HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS.  Taylor  Chicks  are  in  heavy 
demand.  We  urge  that  you  check  your 
needs  and  place  order  at  once,  to  assure 
delivery  date  wanted.  Our  liberal  guaran¬ 
tee  protects  you.  Now  hatching. 

Catalog  and  FTices  On  Request 
Taylor's  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


MONEY 

SAVING 


WINE  ME  CHICKS 


In  Addition  To  Liberal 
Early -Order  Discounts 


lf»#*  HI  Will  you  cooperate  with  Uncle  Sam’s 
MRsaLw’"  .Jiff  Poultry  Program?  If  so,  WENE 
CHICKS  have  worked  out  a  plan 
\W!H  which  will  make  you  EXTRA  SAV- 
1 SMbkimf  INGS  besides  our  liberal  early  order 

J  Elmer H.Weng  [  discounts!  Write  for  information! 

FREE  Replacement  Guarantee 

So  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 
that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-day  Danger  Period. 
Should  any  loss  occur,  FULL  REPLACEMENT  will  be  made 
without  a  penny  charge.  National  Defense  calls  for  MORE  ' 
pullets  laying  MORE  eggs.  Profits  are  HIGHEST  on  heavy 
layers  of  BIG,  top-market  price  eggs,  like  R.O.P.  sired  chicks 
are  bred  to  lay.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.O.P.  Sired 
Chicks,  but  what  a  difference  in  EGG  PR0DUCTI0N1 

FIRST  CHOICE  WITH  EASTERN 
EGG  AUCTION  &  CO-OP  MEMBERS 

You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  own  the 
same  chickens  that  more  Eastern  Co-Op 
and  Egg  Auction  Members  choose  above 
any  others.  These  egg  farmers  sell  to  the 
Eastern  markets  paying  the  HIGHEST 
EGG  PRICES.  They  make  more  egg 
profit  than  any  other  class  of  chicken 
raiser.  They  demand  more  egg  breeding. 

They  pick  WENE  CHICKS  above  any 
for  laying  TOP  PRICE  EGGS. 

BIG  SAVINGS  NOW! 

on  SEX-GUARANTEED  PULLET 
and  MALE  CHICKS,  Day-Old  or 
Started,  Purebred  or  Crossbred. 


NEW  JERSEY 
APPROVED 


BLOODTESTED. 
HATCHES  YEAR 
AROUND. 

Prom  pt  service- 
Capacity 
1,800,000  Eggs. 


Guides  beginners  away  from  mistakes 
gives  experienced  chicken  raisers  the 
benefit  of  my  many  years*  experience 
as  Egg  Laying  Contest  Manager — a 
guide  for  all.  FREE!  Send  a 
penny  postcard  today. 


WENE  CHIC 


Dept.  B-3,  VINELAND, 


EAST’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER 
OF  HEN  BREEDER 
R.O.P.  SIRED 

White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Wene  produces  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from 
50,000  2-to-5-year-old  HEN  BREED¬ 
ERS  (no  pullets)  —  laying  eggs 
averaging  25  to  30  oz.  per  dozen — 
shells  chalk-white.  25,000  U.  S.  N.  J. 
certified  HEN  BREEDERS.  All 
headed  by  Official  200  to  300  Egg 
R.O.P.  Sires — more  such  birds  than 
any  other  plant  in  New  Jersey. 
Wene  Super  X  White  Leghorns 
100%  R.O.P.  Sired. 

More  Heavy  Breed  Females 
Mated  to  R.O.P.  Sires 

than  any  other  New  Jersey  Plant.  WENE 
SUPER  X,  WHITE  ROCK,  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE.  BARRED  ROCK,  R.  I.  REDS. 
U.S.  N.J.  Certified  Breeders,  mated  100% 
with  R.O.P.  males.  Eggs  set  from  these 
matings  average  25  to  30  ounces  per  dozen. 
Other  heavy  breed  chicks  available  in  White 
Wyandottes,  White  Jersey  Giants. 

East’s  Largest  Producer 
of  Specialty  Crossbreeds 

WENE  WYAN-ROCKS,  BRAM-ROCK3 
— exclusive  WENE  Developments.  WENE- 
cross  LEGHORN-MIN ORCAS  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive.  TOP-GRADE  WHITE  EGG  trade. 
WENE  RED-ROCKS  for  meat  or  eggs. 


Planning:  the  1944  Chick 

(Continued  from  Cover  Page) 
the  brooder  stoves  at  least  24  hours 
in  advance  of  the  coming  of  the  chicks. 
Prove  that  the  brooders  are  working 
right  and  are  under  control,  and  have 
the  brooder  warm  and  comfortable  for 
the  chicks  on  their  arrival. 

Make  each  brooder  work  to  its  full 
extent,  but  do  not  overwork  the  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  suggested  that  not  more 
than  300  baby  chicks  be  kept  in  one 
brood  flock.  Such  a  chick  colony  should 
have  its  brooder,  and  a  room  space  of 
at  least  120  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  that  as  nearly  square  as  pos¬ 
sible.  After  the  first  week,  those 
300  chicks  should  have  access  to  an¬ 
other  room  space  of  about  equal  size, 
or  be  let  out  of  doors  in  suitable 
weather  for  a  time  during  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Chicks  need  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  90°  F.  under  the  hovers 
for  the  first  week,  and  can  take  a  drop 
of  about  10°  each  week  thereafter,  un¬ 
less  outside  weather  is  very  cold  and 
blizzardy.  Chicks  must  be  free  from 
floor  drafts.  Watch  the  chicks  and 
keep  them  comfortable,  for  then  they 
will  run  around,  eat  and  drink,  and 
show  an  active,  vigorous  healthful  con¬ 
dition.  Chicks  which  stand  around, 
huddled  up,  and  are  inactive,  will  not 
eat  well  nor  grow  well. 

As  the  chicks  get  to  be  six  weeks 
old  or  thereabouts,  the  sexes  should 
be  separated;  the  males,  most  of  them, 
rushed  along  for  development  to  about 
2V2  pounds,  and  sold  or  used  as  broil¬ 
ers.  The  pullets  can  go  out  to  unheated 
range  shelters  or  colony  houses  after 
they  are  about  nine  weeks  old,  weather 
permitting  of  course.  On  the  pullet 
range  we  use  this  rule — not  more  than 
60  young  pullets  per  flock;  one  shelter 
for  each  such  colony;  locate  the  range 
shelters  at  least  100  feet  apart;  put  not 
more  than  300  head  of  poultry  young 
stock  on  each  acre  of  range;  move  the 
colony  houses  to  a  new  part  of  range 
twice  during  the  Summer.  It  would 
be  especially  advisable  to  grow  some 
green  crop  on  the  poultry  young-stock 
range  this  year. 

Restrictions  of  space  do  not  permit 
discussion  of  chick  feeding  under  the 
1944  set-up;  but  another  column  a  little 
later  will  be  open  to  us  for  that  dis¬ 
cussion.  Meanwhile,  try  to  line  up  a 
source  of  some  good  chick  and  young 
stock  ration,  mash  and  grain,  which 
will  be  available  as  needed,  and  make 
plans  accordingly. 


Managing  the  Poultry  Flock 

(Continued  from  Page  54) 
has  aggravated  the  situation.  Provide 
a  minimum  of  50  linear  feet  of  hopper 
feeding  space  for  each  100  of  the  heavy 
or  light  breds.  Place  a  feeder  on  the 
roosts  to  encourage  greater  feed  con¬ 
sumption  by  the  timid  and  lazy  birds 
which  spend  many  hours  of  the  day  on 
the  roosts.  Other  hoppers  should  be 
placed  directly  on  the  floor.  Lazy  birds 
do  not  relish  jumping  up  on  perch 
equipped  hoppers.  Use  hoppers  of  a 
type  that  birds  cannot  get  into,  or  bill 
the  feed  out  of. 

Water  consumption  is  directly  cor¬ 
related  with  egg  production.  Layers, 
when  they  cannot  get  all  they  want  of 
it  when  they  want  it,  will  surely  close 
down  the  valve  which  controls  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Provide,  if  a  continuous  flow 
type  of  waterer  is  not  in  use,  two  5- 
gallon  founts  per  100  birds. 

7.  Roosting  space  is  important  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  birds.  If  it 
is  not  adequate,  again  egg  production 
may  suffer.  Provide  7  linear  inches  for 
each  bird,  light  or  heavy  breeds.  Ample 
roosting  space  will  help  prevent  bare- 
backs.  No  laying  bird  can  roost  com¬ 
fortably  when  its  mates  are  scrambling 
over  its  back  in  search  of  a  spot  to 
spend  the  night. 

8.  Keep  the  litter  dry.  Birds  cannot 
perform  their  best  with  wet  feet.  Re¬ 
move  moist  areas  and  add  fresh  litter; 
gradually  build  it  up  to  six  inches  in 
depth.  Stir  it  up  once  a  week  or  more 
frequently.  Deep,  high  absorbent  litter 
is  one  insurance  against  lowered  egg 
production  during  cold  weather. 


Sunflower  Fence  for  Hens 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  made  a  dis¬ 
covery  or  not,  but  here  is  my  experi¬ 
ence.  Last  Spring  I  was  facing  the 
problem  of  having  to  fence  in  a  run 
100  by  100  feet  for  200  Leghorn  pullets. 
I  was  only  able  to  secure  4-foot  high 
2-inch  mesh  wire  to  run  around  once. 
So  I  put  that  up  and  then  I  dug  all 
around  outside  close  to  the  wire  a 
narrow  bed,  gave  this  a  liberal  coat  of 
manure,  and  planted  sunflower  seed  of 
the  tall  variety.  By  mid-August  I  had 
a  gorgeous  string  of  sunflowers  10  to 
12  feet  tall  and  it  made  a  perfect  shade 
and  fence  in  addition  to  a  feast  for  the 
eyes. 

I  did  not  see  one  pullet  get  over  my 
wire  and  sunflower  fence.  The  seed 
will  also  make  good  scratch  feed. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  J.  H. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 


Blueblood 
of  Chickdom! 


LLL  Kerr  Chicks  have  blue  rib¬ 
bons  in  the  family— prizes  for  high 
egg  production.  It’s  in  the  blood, 
and  blood  will  tell! 

Kerr  breeders  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  health,  early  maturity, 
high  egg  production— blood-tested 
for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  the 
slow-tube  agglutination  method  on 
the  240-acre  Kerr  Breeding  Farm. 
Stock  your  farm  exclusively  with 
Kerr  Chicks,  for  heavy  layers, 
meaty  broil ers^  piore  profits. 

Co-operating  with  the  national 
farm  program,  Kerr  is  producing 
more  chicks  than  ever  before— at 
no  sacrifice  of  the  quality  poultry- 
men  have  identified 
with  Kerr  for  36  years. 

Write  or  call  for  Poultry 
Raisers'  Guide,  price  list 
and  advance  order  discount 
offer,  branches  in: 

N.  Y.s  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton, 
Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
N.  J.:  Paterson,  Woodbury,  Jamesburg; 
PENNA.s  Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Belle¬ 
ville;  MASS.;  WestSpringfield;CO!NN.j 
Danbury.  (Dept.  19.) 

KERR  CH9CKERIES 

19  RAIUtOAD  AVE.  FRENCH  TOWN.  N.  J. 


WHITIHtOCK 

I  BABY $4  f"  AA  PER 


I  chicksS15.00 


PER 

100 


I 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH.  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  -broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
6RA0E  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT. F 


ROCKLAND 

MASS,  o  I 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  -  Sudbury,  Mass. 


PARKS  Socks’ 


Barred  Rock  Specialists  since 
1889.  Every  breeding  bird  ex¬ 
amined.  approved  and  banded  by 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision  and  Contest  performance. 
Eggs— Chicks — Breeding  Males 
Now.  Reserve  1944  orders  early 
111  ...  Catalog  Free. 


WORLD'S 
OLDEST 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALT00NA,PA.|  STRAIN 


*11.  S.  Ca*ctifyiad 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

You’ll  get  more  eggs  per 
hen  from  the  Wayne  U.  S. 

R.O.P.  Strain  Big  Type  Leg¬ 
horns.  Straight  line  bred  for 
over  26  years.  All  Matings 
sired  by  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males.  One  of  Ohio’s 
oldest  R.O.P.  Breeders. 

Remember — the  demand  for  eggs  in  ’44 
will  be  greater  than  ever.  Why  not  raise 
Wayne  Leghorns  and  get  more  production. 
Postcard  brings  free  catalog  and  prices. 
Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Box  108,  Wooster,  Ohio 


SPECIALIST  IN  CROSSES 

Garrison  crosses  are  bred  for  one  pur¬ 
pose — your  profit.  But  they  are  varied 
to  fit  many  needs — Corn-Rocks  for 
meat,  Wyan-Rocks  for  meat  and  eggs, 
Rock-Reds  for  eggs.  Also  fine  straight 
breeds.  Reasonable  prices.  Free  catalog. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

17-GE.  Commerce  St..  -  -  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

The  better  Chicks  that  mean  better  Profits.  All  leading 
breeds  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Straight  Run. 
Pits,  or  Cockerels  from  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  See¬ 
ing  our  specialty.  Write  ror  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery.  Dept.  R.  Thompsontowtl,  Pa. 
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Man,  km  we  been 
rollfo  out  the  eggs! 


f>  You  just  got  to  hand  it  to 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min.  Its 
tonics  help  in  keeping  the  old 
gals’  egg  machinery  clicking. 


£.  And  don’t  forget  about  the 
minerals.  Pan-a-min’s  got  the 
minerals  and  you  just  can’t 
knock  out  eggs  without  minerals. 


7*  You  said  it!  Boy,  when  they 
tell  you  Pan-a-min  birds  on  the 
Research  Farm  lay  as  many  as 
23  more  eggs  per  bird  per  year, 
they  know  what  they’re  talkin’ 
about!  My  advice  to  poultry- 
men  would  be — get  Pan-a-min 
from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


Or.  "Hess  &  Clark,  loc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


150-200  CHICK 

ELECTRIC  BROODER 


Thermostatically  Controlled  $1294 


Set  it  up  in  any  room  and 
plug  in.  Adjustable  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  keeps  the 
temperature  even  at  all 
times.  Heavy  galvanized 
metal  hover,30%-in.  dla.,on 
sturdy  metal  legs.  Complete,  including  wafer  and  brooder 
thermometer,  infra-red  lamp,  electric  cord  and  plug.  Hull 
instructions  for  operating.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order.  We  will  ship  express  collect. 
MACY'S  •  World's  Largest  Store 
Dept.  F.  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


•^lULSHFARMfCHICK/ffl 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  t[?Ao 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  front  ■mhUB 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ite 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  10(1  100  10(1 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  SJ.OO 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anconas....  11.00  20.00  6.00 

Bar.,  Wll.,  &  Buff  Bocks .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Bhode  Island  Reds,  Bed-Bocks...  15.00  20.CO  15.00 

New  Ramps.  &  Bock-Bed  Cross.  16.00  22.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


All  Wood  Prefabricated  Chicken, 
Brooder,  Tool  and  Hog  Houses 
and  Equipment 

EASY  TO  ASSEMBLE.  BEST  BUY  ON  MARKET. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

Dain  &  Dill,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  1 15,  Carmel,  N.  Y'. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hamp.  &  B.  I.  Beds,  Bar.  &  White  Bocks 
13c;  Heavy  Mixed  for  broilers  12c;  White  Leg.  Pullets 
20c:  W.  Leg.  Ck’ls  ,03c;  Heavy  Pullets  16c:  Heavy 
Ck’ls  12c.  Orders  less  than  100  add  ,01c  per  chick. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


EVEN  in  the  years  when-  all  feedstuffs  were  plentiful  it 
wasn't  easy  to  get  consistent  winter  production.  Now, 
with  a  scarcity  of  many  vital  ingredients,  particularly 
those  in  the  protein  group,  winter  egg  production  is  a 
real  problem  on  many  poultry  farms. 

Feed  a  good  laying  mash  as  liberally  as  you  can  to  pro¬ 
ductive  hens  only,  not  to  unproductive  hens  or  to  rats  and 
mice,-  utilize  all  available  green  feed/  keep  poultry  houses 
and  hoppers  clean  and  don't  overcrowd  them. 

Thanks  to  research  in  poultry  nutrition,  manufacturers 
of  mixed  feeds  are  able  to  put  out  reliable  laying  mashes 
despite  the  scarcity  of  some  ingredients.  Many  of  these 
mashes  contain  Com  Gluten  Meal  for  its  high  protein  (41%) 
and  vitamin  A  potency  (much  higher  than  whole  yellow 
com).  Feeding  such  a  mash  is  an  important  step  toward 
good  egg  production  in  this  3rd  winter  of  the  war. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

NEW  YORK  -  •  CHICAGO 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


Keep  the  Layers  Busy 

The  poultry  farm  is  a  hive  of  ac¬ 
tivity  during  the  Winter  time.  Laying 
birds  are  busy  all  day  long.  The  life 
of  the  high  producer  is  a  short  but 
happy  one.  For  the  good  pullet,  there 
are  a  few  months  of  carefree  activity 
on  the  range.  Then  she  gets  down  to 
a  routine  of  eat,  sleep  and  lay.  She 
never  stops  until  her  brief  life  is  worn 
out.  This  is  the  routine  that  makes  a 
high  producer.  Slackers  have  no  place 
in  the  schedule,  so  when  a  bird  is 
found  spending  her  time  standing 
around  on  the  roost  during  the  day, 
she  is  one  of  those  that  belong  in  the 
pot.  Layers  are  active. 

It  is  something  of  a  problem  to  keep 
the  layers  active,  and  somewhat  more 
so  than  usual  this  Winter.  The  corn 
shortage  makes  it  necessary  to  feed 
largely  on  mash,  so  there  are  not  many 
inducements  we  can  offer  the  birds  to 
make  them  work  in  the  litter.  They 
will  work  for  wheat  to  some  extent, 
but  not  as  they  will  for  corn. 

Some  farmers  cut  the  oats  green 
and  store  the  fodder  for  stock.  There 
is  quite  a  bit  of  grain  in  this  material, 
and  hens  will  work  contentedly  for  a 
long  time,  if  a  little  is  forked  into  their 
pens  these  late  Winter  days.  They 
seem  to  like  to  get  into  the  straw  and 
scratch.  They  do  not  get  a  great  deal 
of  food,  but  they  do  get  a  lot  of  ex¬ 
ercise. 

We  find  that  hens  can  be  made  to 
get  needed  exercise  by  hanging  green 
feed  on  a  string.  Cabbage,  mangels 
and  turnips  are  fed  in  this  way.  Tur¬ 
nips  should  be  fed  sparingly,  as  they 
sometimes  impart  an  unpleasant  flavor 
to  eggs.  Cabbages  and  mangels  never 
cause  any  trouble.  Making  the  birds 
take  exercise  in  this  way  helps  to  keep 
them  from  learning  the  vices  of  feather 
pulling  and  egg  eating.  c.  H.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Meeting 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultry  Growers’  Association  and 
the  Poultry  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  was  held 
recently  at  Manchester.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussions  it  was  emphasized  that  the 
present  ratio  between  animal  and  poul¬ 
try  units  to  available  feed  cannot  be 
continued.  The  conclusion  was  that 
either  more  feed  must  be  raised  or 
less  animal  units  will  necessarily  be 
produced. 

Relative  to  the  National  Poultry  Im¬ 
provement  Plan,  it  was  mentioned  that 
more  birds  should  be  registered  in  the 
R.O.P.  programs.  New  Hampshire  has 
12  R.  O.  P.  breeders’  with  15  flocks,  and 
only  five  of  these  have  over  400  birds 
officially  under  this  phase  of  breeding. 
The  importance  of  selecting  for  rapid 
rate  of  feathering  was  emphasized. 
Other  considerations  brought  up  in¬ 
cluded  the  importance  of  striving  for 
rapid  growth  and  special  broiler  quali¬ 
ties,  and  the  desirability  of  breeding 
for  uniformity  of  color  in  the  New 
Hampshire  breed.  Selecting  breeding 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
interior  quality  of  eggs  was  discussed. 
It  was  poinded  out  that  all  the  heavy 
breeds  are  more  inclined  to  have  these 
faults  than  the  leghorns,  which  have 
little  trouble  with  blood  and  meat 
spots.  These  undesirable  characteristics 
are  inherited. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  be¬ 
ing  in  a  favorable  condition  to  prop¬ 
erly  market  poultry  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  post-war  years  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  President  Andrew  Christie 
and  Harold  Rotzel  of  the  New  England 
Poultry  and  Egg  Institute. 


Last  year,  5,000  White  Leghorn  hens  at 
Honegger  Poultry  Breeding  Farm,  For¬ 
rest,  Illinois,  contributed  1,007,453  eggs 
to  the  nation’s  food  basket.  The  highest 
producing  single  hen  in  the  flock  laid 
327  eggs  and  the  flock  average  per  hen 
was  well  above  200  eggs  for  the  year. 
Shown  here  are  Oscar  Olsen  (right) 
and  Eddie  Parish  (left),  in  charge  of 
the  poultry  houses,  inspecting  the  hen 
that  laid  the  millionth  egg  and  the 
basket  which  contains  it. 


NEED  YOUR  HELP 

If  you  raise  chicks  you  can  do  it  better  by  sending  for 
Lord’s  Bio-Dynamic  poultry  culture  booklet,  no  obliga¬ 
tion;  America  expects  the  most  from  your  hens  in  1944. 
So  write  today  to  New  England's  popular  producer 
of  the  choice  in  chicks.  It’s  free  information. 
LORD  POULTRY  FARMS,  H0LLIST0N,  MASS. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches,  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  All  Leading  Breeds. 
100%  uve  del.  Postpaid.  Pullets  Guar.  90%  accurate. 
All  breeders  bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Tash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  FB.EE  CATALOG. 


Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSH1RES 


Y our  war  production  bird  must 
be  worthy  of  its  feed!  Don’t  just 
buy  chicks?  buy  breeding — bal¬ 
anced  breeding  as  found  in  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires.  Get  all 
the  qualities  you  need — outstand¬ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast,  uni¬ 


form  growth,  and  heavy 
duction  of  both  eggs  and  meat? 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets^ and 
cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- 
Breds  for  heavy  meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  *  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  87. 

Help  Wanted 


COUPLE — For  Jersey  farm.  Husband  having 
general  farm  experience;  tractor  and  farm 
machinery,  knowledge  chickens.  Wife,  cook 
and  care  for  house  (washing  machine),  3 
adults.  Modern  two  rooms,  bath.  Wages  $200 
with  rooms  and  meals.  Write  experience, 
ages,  references.  ADVERTISER  7008,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TEST  MILKER  wanted.  Clean,  fast  milker. 

married  or  single,  sober  and  reliable. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions.  All 
conveniences;  2  days  off  per  month,  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay.  Phone  Brockport  82-M,  re¬ 
verse  charges,  or  write  WHITE  HALL  FARM. 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Highest  wages  paid  and 
found.  COOPER  HILL  FARM,  Ashley  Falls, 
Mass. 


COUPLE — To  operate  modern  farm  on  share 
basis.  Must  have  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6979  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTED  for  general  housework. 

3  in  family.  No  laundry.  Good  vegetable 
cook.  $12  per  week.  V2  day  off  each  week 
and  Sundays  after  2:30  p.  m.  Fine  home  on 
lake.  GEORGE  B.  WILLIAMS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CONGENIAL  PERSON  needed,  help  around 
house  (we  have  excellent  cook).  Own  room 
and  bath.  Salary  $65.  Fine  country  estate. 
Write  MRS.  O.  RUNDLE  GILBERT,  Garri¬ 
son,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN — For  large  fruit  farm. 

Steady  work,  good  wages,  house  and  usual 
privileges.  Opportunity  to  right  man. 
BATTLE  GROUND  FRUIT  FARM,  Box  364, 
Freehold,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  WOMAN  to  care  for  2  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Light  work;  good  wages.  HENRY 
BABER,  Titusville  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Married  man  to  take  charge  of 
small  farm  at  Katonah.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  poultry  and  vegetables.  Must  be 
able  to  drive  a  car  and  have  ability  to  make 
minor  repairs.  Wife  to  occasionally  help 
serve  when  family  have  company  and  will 
be  paid  extra.  House  has  automatic  oil  heat 
and  electricity  included.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails,  references,  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Honest  young  man  to  work  on 
small  dairy  farm.  Must  be  good  milker. 
Highest  wages  paid.  75  dollars  month  and  up 
according  to  experience  and  ability.  Good 
room  and  board.  Treated  as  one  of  the 
family.  3  miles  from  village  and  depot.  Write 
ERNEST  RYDELL,  R.  D.  1.  Andover,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 2  men;  one  in  bottling  plant  for 
general  milk  house  work,  including 
pasteurizing,  bottling,  etc.,  and  one  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  dairy  farm,  to  assist  wherever 
needed.  On  Long  Island.  Salary,  room  and 
board.  For  further  details  reply  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7025,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— A  farm  superintendent;  one  who 
understands  formal  flower  gardens,  truck 
gardening  and  all  branches  of  farm  work, 
including  livestock.  State  experience,  salary 
expected,  number  in  family,  when  available, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  7005,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Experienced  gardener,  married, 
for  private  residence  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
References  required.  Heated  and  lighted 
apartment  of  3  rooms  and  bath  provided. 
CHARLES  S.  ESTABROOK,  Fayetteville. 
N  Y. 


COOK-HOUSEWORKER— Under  50,  for  new 
country  house:  New  Jersey.  4  adults.  Wages 
$100.  Write  experience,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7009,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  cook  and  down¬ 
stairs  worker.  Small  modern  home,  Mt. 
Kisco.  3  in  family.  Reference  required. 
ADVERTISER  7024,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  —  Experienced  to  de¬ 
velop  farming  project  on  large  estate  near 
New  York  City.  Prefer  single  man  with 
thorough  live  stock  and  farming  experience. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man.  Write 
full  details,  including  age,  background, 
salary,  references.  ADVERTISER  7022,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER — Experienced  hand  milk¬ 
ing,  take  charge  small  farm  near  city. 
Good  wages,  excellent  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER  7021, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  wife  to  run 
farm  or  market  garden  on  shares.  Some 
stock;  good  markets;  nice  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  for  general  farm  work  on 
farm-estate.  Prefer  someone  who  can  board 
himself.  Must  be  reliable.  Good  wages.  Write 
or  phone  R.  E.  COOPER  JR.,  Robinwood 
Farm,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


ARE  YOU  a  true  friend  of  the  dairy  cow? 

We  have  a  real  opportunity  now  and  after 
the  war  for  a  single  man,  farm  raised  and 
seriously  interested  in  purebred  cattle.  You 
will  work  with  top-notch  Guernseys  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  Right  man  must  be  good 
milker.  Age  not  important  consideration  if 
man  is  willing  and  wants  to  better  himself. 
Wages  well  above  average  and  increases 
with  responsibility.  Good  living  and  par¬ 
ticularly  good  food.  Understanding,  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  encouraging  management. 
Regularly  scheduled  free  time.  Location,  New 
Jersey.  Write  today  and  include  in  your 
letter  the  telephone  number  where  we  can 
conveniently  reach  you  for  final  arrange¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  6999,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER — For  Jersey  farm.  Single  man,  good 
character;  experienced  chickens,  crops, 
machinery.  State  wages  desired  with  room 
and  meals.  Reply  ADVERTISER  7010,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker,  giving  age,  nationality, 
experience. 


WANTED — A  nurse  in  private  sanitarium. 

From  $60  up,  with  full  maintenance.  Write 
full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6989,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple.  Handy  all-round  man. 

Milk  cow,  care  chickens  and  garden,  drive 
car.  Woman,  cook-housekeeper.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  6990,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  Middle-aged,  on  modern 
poultry  farm.  Plain  cooking  for  owner 
(single),  and  2  farm  workers.  Also  poultry- 
man  with  experience  in  brooder  houses 
(poultry  raising).  EAGLE  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Whitesville  Road,  Box  148-A,  Toms  River, 
N.  J. 


COUPLE — Man  and  wife  or  sister.  Cook  and 
general  work.  Live  in.  References  neces¬ 
sary.  $175  month.  Would  also  consider  in¬ 
dividual.  Country  home  near  New  York  City. 
Write  MRS.  W.  L.  LYALL.  JR.,  R.F.D.  1, 
Mousey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm.  Good 
pay  and  board.  REGINALD  BENTON, 
care  Buchberg  Farms,  R.F.D.  1,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED  in  Northern  Westchester 
County.  Farmer,  married  or  single  to  milk 
4  cows,  help  with  chickens  and  other  farm 
work.  Good  home,  liberal  wages,  permanent 
position.  Age  60  or  under.  Apply  to  GEORGE 
NAUMBURG.  60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City  or  to  APPLE  BEE  FARM,  Croton-on- 
Hudson  N.  Y. 


FARMER— Single.  Chicken  farm.  Reply  ex¬ 
perience,  machinery,  age,  nationality. 
Wages  $100,  room,  meals.  ADVERTISER  7011,  j 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  single  man  or  mar-  j 
ried  couple  for  dairy  farm  near  New  Mil-  1 
ford.  Conn.  Must  be  temperate,  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  cows,  and  be  all-around  farmer,  to  as¬ 
sist  other  herdsman.  New  barn  and  latest 
mechanical  equipment.  First  class  living 
quarters,  with  heat,  light,  gas  and  usual 
privileges.  Excellent  wages  to  one  with  real 
ability.  State  references.  ADVERTISER  7013,  ! 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman,  experienced  in  Aber- 
deen-Angus  feeding  and  showing.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Home  and  usual  privileges 
furnished.  Best  surroundings.  ADVERTISER 
7014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — 164-acre  dairy.  19  cows, 
500  chickens,  25  sheep.  Electric  ’milker, 
Farmall  tractor.  5-room  house;  modern  bath. 
Near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Guaranteed  $85  per 
month  plus  share  profits.  VICTOR  M.  JONES, 
280  Madsion  Ave.,  New  York.  Ashland  4-1622. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Husband  as  farmer: 

wife  to  do  housework.  Family  of  3.  Ex¬ 
cellent  home.  Private  quarters.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober,  reliable  tractor  and  truck 
driver  familiar  with  the  operation  of  farm 
machinery.  $100  per  month  and  board  and 
room.  RANDOLPH  AUCLAIR,  Millwood 
Farm,  Farmingham,  Mass. 


BOY  WANTED  seeking  good  home.  BOND, 
9409  102nd,  Ozone  Park  16,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  once,  a  single  all-around 
farmer.  90  dollars  per  month,  with  room 
and  board.  No  liquor.  Apply  to  PETER 
VANDERMARK,  Hibernia  Ave.,  R.F.D.  1. 
Rockaway,  N.  J.  Phone  Rockaway  1151-M. 


NURSES  —  Professional,  practical.  Apply 
CALEDONIAN  HOSPITAL,  132  Parkside 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER— Wanted  by  family  of  2 
adults  and  2  children  aged  6  and  14  years. 
Our  home  is  situated  in  Stamford,  near  the 
water  and  there  is  excellent  bus  service. 
You  must  be  a  plain  cook,  healthy  and  con¬ 
genial.  You  will  have  your  own  room  and 
bath  and  will  be  paid  $25  each  week.  Write 
giving  age  and  references.  If  an  interview  is 
arranged  your  fare  to  and  from  Stamford 
will  be  paid.  WALTER  L.  MERTON,  Shippan 
Point,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  estate.  Care  of  vegetable 
garden,  lawn,  chickens  and  3  hunters.  Tractor 
and  other  equipment  available.  House  with 
all  improvements  included.  In  reply,  give 
references,  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Address  BOX  448,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER — To  do  cooking  and  light 
housework;  small  family;  no  laundry. 
Write  222  Derrom  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  or 
call  Sherwood  2-0122. 


HOUSEWORKER — In  8-room  house;  small, 
plain  family.  Must  be  good  cook  and  good 
cleaner.  $70  per  month  wages;  own  room, 
bath  and  radio.  Write  ADVERTISER  7030, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker  and  give  2  references. 


WANTED  — ■  For  permanent  employment, 
young  or  middle-aged  woman  of  good 
character,  capable  of  doing  the  cooking  for 
institution  serving  from  20  to  40  persons 
now  and  up  to  80  in  the  season — June,  July, 
August.  Good  home  and  good  pay.  Write 
ADVERTISER  7027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR,  registered  nurse. 

age  40  or  over,  wanted  for  chronic  insti¬ 
tution.  Also  experienced  nurses  and  nurses’ 
aides  of  good  character  desiring  permanent 
employment.  Salary,  room,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Must  live  in.  Write  Supervisor, 
MASONIC  HOME  HOSPITAL.  Wallingford. 
Conn.,  stating  age  and  experience. 


WOMAN — Settled,  willing;  by  conservative 
family;  to  share  general  housework  and 
help  care  2  children.  Comfortable  home; 
Summers  at  shore;  permanent.  Please  state 
compensation  required.  CLIFTON,  15  Fair- 
field  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


AMBITIOUS  SALES-MINDED  farmer  inter¬ 
ested  in  becoming  distributor  or  agent  or 
dealer  in  seeds,  fertilizer,  manure,  wool- 
waste,  farm  equipment,  anything  applicable 
to  p  farm.  Contact  by  return  mail.  HIDDEN 
ACRES  FARM,  Mullica  Hill.  N.  J.  or  phone 
4333. 


FARM  MANAGER  —  Skilled  breeder  and 
dairyman;  excellent  background;  success¬ 
ful  accomplishments;  diversified  farming,  all 
branches;  methods  consistently  profitable. 
ADVERTISER  6855,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  desires  position  on  small 
estate  or  sustenance  farm;  experienced  car- 
pentery,  poultry,  gardening,  stock.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6883,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AUCTION  YOUR  farm.  Years  farm  appraisal 
and  advertising  experience.  Outstanding 
land  auctioneer.  Details  without  obligation. 
H.  FLOYD  CRING,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 


GIRL — 18,  trained  houseworker,  needs  good 
home.  New  Jersey  farm  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6926,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  manager;  married,  40,  life 
experience,  3  children,  agricultural  school, 
seeks  position  on  up-to-date  farm:  purebred 
stock  preferred.  March  or  later.  Please  give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
6961,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MAN— 35,  best  references,  dairy 
farm  experience;  willing  to  invest  in 
stock  and  crops  with  reliable  farm  owner  on 
work  and  share  basis  or  willing  to  work  for 
owner  for  salary  and  with  option  to  buy 
farm.  High  war  units  necessary.  What’s  your 
proposition?  ADVERTISER  6929,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPING  POSITION  wanted:  farm 
or  country  place.  Refined  widower  or 
widow.  ADVERTISER  6936,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PROGRESSIVE  FARM  manager,  fifty-five, 
Graham  graduate.  Will  take  complete 
charge  modern  dairy  farm.  Life  experience 
producing  high  class  milk.  Expert  in  feed¬ 
ing  and  fitting  for  production.  Good  living 
conditions  essential.  Best  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN — (27),  desires  position  as 
working  manager  on  poultry  farm.  Life¬ 
time  experience.  JAMES  HAMPTON,  Mont- 
ville,  N.  J. 


REAL  DIRT  farmer,  available  April  1st, 
41  years  old,  married,  2  children,  Protest¬ 
ant,  American,  6  ft.,  185  lbs.,  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  in  dairy  and  general  farming. 
Conscientious,  capable,  energetic;  no  liquor, 
tobacco  or  profanity.  References  from  former 
employers  as  to  character,  ability,  industry. 
Humane  with  livestock;  purebred  cattle  a 
specialty.  Can  operate  anything  from  a  hoe 
to  a  combine.  Present  position  5  years.  A 
first  class  man  looking  for  a  first  class  job. 
Would  also  consider  working  equipped, 
stocked  farm  on  shares.  W.  PAUL  QER- 
HARDT,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


FARM-ESTATE  manager,  married,  middle- 
aged,  life  experience  all  branches  farm¬ 
ing,  gardening  and  live  stock.  Southern  New 
York  preferred.  ADVERTISER  6948,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  45  years  old,  with 
18  years  experience  successful  manage¬ 
ment  and  reorganization  of  all  sizes  and 
types  of  farms,  wants  position  full  time  or 
on  consultation  basis  where  he  will  be  able 
to  apply  practical  knowledge  of  soil  con¬ 
servation,  breeding  and  buying  of  Guernseys, 
Holsteins  and  Angus.  Has  executive  ability 
and  can  give  excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  graduate  of 
agricultural  college,  desires  a  high  class 
position  on  general,  livestock  or  poultry 
farm.  Married,  2  children;  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence  working  on  farm  and  supervising  farm 
work.  References.  Now  available.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WELL  EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  mar¬ 
ried,  German,  with  broad  experience  in 
purebred  dairy  farming,  good  machine  man, 
also  poultry  and  general  farming.  Good  6- 
room  house  essential.  Take  full  charge. 
Available  after  March  15th.  Would  consider 
renting  a  farm.  ADVERTISER  6962,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  AM  OPEN  for  position  as  farm  or  herd 
manager.  Fully  experienced  in  all  lines  of 
farming  and  dairying.  Expect  good  wages  in 
addition  to  house  and  usual  privileges.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


261-ACRE  modern  dairy  farm,  will  keep  80 
head  of  cattle;  2  horses,  7  barns.  EARLE 
A.  HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


FREE  PHOTO  FOLDER  —  Farms,  ranches: 

homes,  country  stores,  hotels.  HENRICK- 
SON  BROS.,  Established  1920.  Cobleskill, 
Schoharie  County,  (Eastern)  N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRE  FARM  Agency,  East  Chatham. 

N.  Y.,  offers  list  winter  specials  and  free 
annotated  bibliography  farm  life  books. 


FOR  SALE — In  Cape  May  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  new  bungalow;  4  rooms,  bath,  im¬ 
provements.  Lot  65x205  on  highway  in 
village.  $1,650.  Mortgage,  $1,000.  ROBT.  S. 
STRETCH,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 


INCOME  POULTRY  farm.  239  acres,  3,000 
layers,  1943  receipts  $20,987  plus  $600  hay 
and  pasture.  Expenses  $10,800.  Selling  37 
cases  weekly.  2  houses,  modern  buildings, 
painted;  2  miles  to  city,  feed  delivered,  eggs 
collected.  Modern  tractor,  attachments,  1941 
truck.  No  mortgages,  good  reasons  for  sell¬ 
ing.  $16,000,  mostly  cash.  EARL  HAY 
AGENCY,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


108- ACRE  fertile  farm;  once  appraised  $60 
per  acre;  for  sale  $40  per  acre.  Write 
WILLIAM  SMITH,  owner,  R.  2,  Hammonds- 
port,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  20  miles  of 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Cash  or  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA — Wanted  a  small  place  to  retire 
on;  give  details.  ADVERTISER  6923.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELL,  EXCHANGE,  2-family  house,  im¬ 
provements,  for  farm  Long  Island.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


63-ACRE  boarding  house  farm,  9-room 
house,  3  bungalows,  furnished,  improve¬ 
ments.  Barn,  farm  equipment.  $6,800.  Terms. 
PAUL  LONG,  National  Hotel,  Montgomery, 
N.  Y. 


825  ACRES — Near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  95 
cows,  4  houses,  2  huge  barns,  $35,000  worth 
equipment;  our  greatest  bargain  in  27  years 
business.  $60,000.  V2  cash.  Write  for  appoint¬ 
ment.  UNITED  REAL  ESTATE,  Triangle. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm  with  stock.  M.  J. 
RICE,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 2  to  10  acres,  suitable  for  chickens 
and  garden.  House  at  least  6  rooms.  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Must  be  reasonable,  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  7-room  bungalow,  all  im¬ 
provements.  Hot  water  heat.  BOX  359,  Say- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  STOCK  farm.  51  head,  part  reg¬ 
istered,  4  good  horses,  50  hogs,  very  com¬ 
plete  farm  equipment,  nearly  new,  tractor 
on  rubber  with  attachments.  200  acres,  alfalfa 
land,  over  100  tillable,  mostly  level;  some 
rolling;  2  complete  sets  of  buildings,  tenant 
house.  Extra  good  manager  on  farm.  3  miles 
to  small  city.  $25,000,  part  cash.  EARL  HAY' 
AGENCY,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN — 48,  with  son  17,  who  is  agricul¬ 
tural  student,  with  previous  experience 
on  dairy  farm,  DeLaval  milker,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  as  housekeeper  or  cook,  where  son  also 
would  be  employed.  Own  quarters.  H. 
PAASCH,  56-21  134th  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN — Age  25,  draft  reject,  seeks 
position  on  stock  farm.  Fairly  well  ex¬ 
perienced  as  to  the  care  of  most  kinds  of 
stock.  Handles  both  team  and  saddle  horses 
well.  MR.  CHARLES  DOBNY  HORTON,  550 
Main  St.,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN — 42,  experienced  general 
farming,  crops,  poultry,  cattle.  Drive  truck, 
tractor,  team.  Available  April  1st.  Wife  will 
work  part  time.  Require  good  wages,  modern 
separate  quarters;  small  family;  usual 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  7001,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN — Dairy  and  office  worker, 
wants  job  combining  the  two.  Experienced 
machine  and  hand  milking.  ADVERTISER 
7004.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  of  dairy  farm.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  industrious,  married.  $140  plus 
living  quarters.  ADVERTISER  7007,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISH  HERDSMAN  and  dairyman.  But¬ 
ter  and  cheesemaker  (hard  and  soft 
varieties)  on  private  estate.  Available  next 
Spring.  ADVERTISER  7015,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Single,  American,  37.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7023,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY  stock  farm,  near  town, 
state  road.  House,  barns,  30  ties,  wood, 
water,  fruit,  200  acres  tillage  and  pasture. 
Free  rent  to  stock  owner.  ADVERTISER 
6930,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  buy  or  rent  greenhouses  with 
small  farm  by  experienced  single  man. 
ADVERTISER  6932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LANCASTER  AND  Lebanon  Counties,  in 
Pennsylvania,  still  have  the  best  farms. 
Our  listings  are  complete;  simply  ask 
HAUENSTEJN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  house  in  sleepy  village. 

Needs  repairs.  $1,500.  $100  cash,  $15  month. 
HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Delaware  County  farm  of  240 
acres,  mostly  cleared;  barn  with  20  stalls 
for  cows.  Buildings  fair;  fences  poor;  small 
house;  good  land.  Address:  S.  S.  BROWN. 
R.  D,  4,  Somerville,  N.  J'. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  farm,  8  miles 
from  Stroudsburg.  Ill  acres  with  half  mile 
excellent  trout  stream.  On  macadam  road. 
Can  be  purchased  stocked  and  equipped  or 
unstocked.  Excellent  9-room  house  with  hot 
water  heat,  bath,  electric.  Dairy  barn  with 
13  stanchions  and  space  for  12  more.  New 
poultry  house  16x50  ft.  22  head  cattle,  700 
laying  hens.  800  bushels  grain.  25  tons  hay. 
1942  Farmall  tractor.  All  milk  and  eggs  sold 
at  farm.  Very  low  taxes.  Stores,  post  office, 
churches,  schools  half  mile  distant.  Price 
stocked  and  equipped  is  $13,500.  Write  for 
catalog..  DALE  H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  SALE  —  Account  of  health,  70-acre 
creek  flat,  highly  productive  farm.  Creek 
and  spring  watered.  State  roads  all  ways, 
y2  mile  P.  O.,  stores  and  churches.  Apples 
for  own  use,  sugar  trees,  house,  slate  roof; 
others  good.  Large  concrete  basement  barn, 
gravity  spring  water,  hot  and  cold  water, 
bath  and  toilet.  Phone  and  electric  available; 
house  wired.  H.  J.  BROWN,  Smithville  Flats, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y, 


INCOME  DAIRY  farm.  265  acres,  100  trac¬ 
tor  fields.  100  pasture,  64  valuable  timber. 
Modern  8-room  house,  good  barns,  poultry 
houses,  other  buildings,  48  stock,  3A  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins,  3  horses,  150  hens,  2  tractors, 
full  equipment.  $20,000,  cash  $13,000.  EARL 
HAY  AGENCY,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED,  up-to-date  laundry, 
capacity,  $1,500  per  week  in  peak  season, 
offered  on  account  of  illness.  $20,000; 
financed.  ADVERTISER  6920,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


60  ACRES,  LARGE  barn,  small  house;  elec¬ 
tric,  brook,  $6,500.  Vs  cash.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 70  acres  black  dirt,  3  houses, 
barn;  ready  to  plant  onions,  celery,  let¬ 
tuce,  $14,000.  Half  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  poultry  and  hog  farm. 

11  acres.  9-room  brick  house:  all  improve¬ 
ments;  beautiful  shade  trees  and  shrubbery. 
Price  $15,000.  Will  consider  1-family  house 
not  over  30  miles  from  New  York  City  in 
part  payment.  CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton, 
Delaware. 


EASTERN  SHORE  of  Maryland.  200  acres, 
14-room  Colonial  house,  tenant  house,  good 
buildings  for  livestock.  Philadelphia  milk 
market.  Electricity;  productive  soil;  imme¬ 
diate  possession.  Reasonable.  HARRY  T. 
COTTMAN,  Station  L,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — Farm  about  5  acres;  good  soil, 
suitable  raising  vegetables  and  poultry; 
house  about  4  or  5  rooms,  furnished  to  rent 
or  lease.  State  full  particulars.  3015  AVENUE 
M,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


in  ALKtb  and  modern  house  for  sale  or 
exchange  for  small  place  in  New  Jersey. 
For  particulars  write  WM.  MUSLEY,  Star 
Route,  Treadwell,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  on  State  highway. 

Good  house,  10  rooms;  electricity,  all  im¬ 
provements;  good  basement  bam.  Write  for 
particulars.  WINSTON  NELSON,  Bainbridge. 


FOR  SALE — Lot  in  Florida  with  25  orange 
trees.  Inquire  WILLIAM  POLLOCK,  R.D.l. 
Box  165,  Saco,  Maine. 


FARM  FOR  sale.  My  dairy  farm,  371  acres: 

good  buildings,  electricity,  telephone,  mill 
with  water  power;  school  bus,  milk  trucks 
passing  house.  Pleasant  location;  good  state 
of  cultivation  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion.  CHARLES  CHAMBERLIN,  R.  2. 
Salem,  N.  Y. 


FARM — 360  acres;  excellent  timber,  produc¬ 
tive  soil.  Buildings  new;  borders  Lake 
Champlain,  Benson,  Vt.  Write  J.  E„  McCUEN. 
Denton,  Md. 


WANTED — To  purchase,  small  farm,  aban¬ 
doned  or  needing  repairs;  on  lake,  within 
75  miles  New  York.  ABSECK,  157-28  12th 
Road,  Beechhurst,  L.  I. 


150  ACRES — State  highway,  just  outside 
town.  Level  fields;  8  rooms,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  big  barn,  drinking  cups,  silo,  elec¬ 
tric  cooler,  chicken  house;  all  new  roofs 
Include  22  cows,  7  heifers,  1  bull,  team, 
tractor,  complete  machinery.  $16,500.  >/■»  down 
DARWIN  CRAIG.  Attorney;  Afton.  N.  Y 


2  POULTRY  FARMS — 1,  2.200  capacity, 

$12,500;  1,  1.100  capacity.  $4,500.  Hatcherv. 
Good  business.  With  or  without  live  stock 
Owner,  BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I. 
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WANTED — Small  place  with  few  acres,  liv¬ 
able  house.  75  miles  from  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  6946,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 10  acres  or  more,  6-room  house; 

electric,  poultry  house,  some  fruit;  about 
50  to  125  miles  from  New  York  City  on  main 
highway.  ADVERTISER  6944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  farm  for  rent,  120  acres 
on  State  road.  Place  for  25-40  cows,  3 
horses,  silo,  5-room  house,  garages,  wood, 
stream  and  well;  electric;  all  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER '  6941,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


4  ACRES,  7-room  house,  improvements.  5 
miles  to  Hudson,  N.  Y.  State  road.  2-car 
garage,  3  hen  houses,  fruit.  Price  $3,500. 
Terms.  ADVERTISER  6949,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Diversified,  dairy  type  farm  on 
good  soil  100-200  acres  ready  for  operation. 
Will  take  over  livestock,  machines  and  im¬ 
plements  if  in  good  condition.  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  southeastern  New 
York  State  or  Connecticut  preferred.  Give 
full  details  about  size  of  farm,  location, 
buildings,  stock  and  equipment,  price  and 
terms.  ADVERTISER  6973,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ROGERS  McINTOSH  orchard.  Moderate 
size,  not  a  fancy  burden,  but  a  business 
sod  orchard;  large  Rogers’  solid  red  McIn¬ 
tosh.  Fruit  unsurpassed  anywhere  for  color 
and  flavor.  Outsells  all  competitors  in  our 
markets.  95%  last  crop  No.  1.  Not  in  fruit 
section,  hence  no  serious  insect  menace. 
Almost  no  “stings”  or  coddling  moth  injury. 
Fertilizers,  spray  materials  and  baskets 
secured  for  ’44.  Thousands  of  ventilated 
picking  and  storage  crates.  Common'  storage 
for  5000  bushels  (or  100,000  bushels  potatoes). 
Farm  146  acres  in  beautiful  Genesee  County; 
1600  ft.  elevation,  pleasant  view.  School  bus, 
milk  truck,  mail,  powerline,  improved  road. 
Abundant  water,  wood  and  saleable  timber. 
Balance  of  farm  level.  Good  opening  for 
younger  folks.  ROGERS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  100  miles  New  York.  $500- 
$1000  down.  Must  have  electric  and  stream. 
ADVERTISER  6969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES — Good  buildings,  paved  highway, 
electricity,  running  water,  18  stock,  team, 
machinery.  $8,000.  Cash  $3,500.  200  acres. 

State  highway,  good  buildings,  electricity, 
water,  15  cows,  3  horses,  machinery.  $8,900. 
Part  cash.  These  farms  have  productive 
land,  woods,  brook  and  are  near  town. 
STARKWEATHER,  Grand  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale  in  South  Jersey. 

7-room  bungalow,  14  acres  of  land,  pump 
water  in  kitchen,  furnace  in  bungalow,  elec¬ 
tric  lights;  on  the  Harding  Highway  near 
Elmer.  Price  $4,800.  Apply  to  BOX  205,  Gen¬ 
eral  Post  Office,  New  York  City. 


FARMS — All  types.  Some  good  income  dairy 
and  poultry  farms.  List  free.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Rent  several  rooms;  about  acre 
land.  Commute  to  Manhattan.  MILLER, 
1929  Davidson,  Bronx  53*.  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres. 
Six  miles  from  Albany  Post  Road,  Route  9, 
that  leads  to  all  New  York  markets.  One 
mile  from  the  Eastern  State  Parkway,  60 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Two  hundred 
acres  are  tillable,  level  and  hilly,  good  for 
any  kind  of  crops.  Trout  brook  runs  the 
whole  entire  length  of  farm.  Woods  with 
plenty  of  game,  humus  bed  and  gravel  pit. 
Plenty  of  pasture  for  dairying,  beef  cattle 
or  hogs.  Two  houses,  one  house  has  10 
rooms,  all  improvements,  and  one  house  with 
14  rooms,  2  fire  places,  no  improvements. 
Three  barns  in  not  very  good  condition  but 
could  be  fixed.  Two  orchards,  one  large  and 
one  small.  On  main  Route  fifty-two  that 
leads  to  Beacon,  N.  Y.  Reason  for  selling, 
boys  are  in  the  Army  and  no  help  available. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  entire  farm. 
No  brokers.  MRS.  EVA  ROSAFORT,  Croton 
Lake  Road,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Phone  Mount 
Kisco  5386. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  farm  of  156  acres. 

15  acres  young  apple  trees  bearing  heavily. 
12  acres  of  spruce  and  pine  planted  for  com¬ 
mercial  use.  Never  failing  brook,  5  acres  oak 
timber.  Large  9-room  house,  bam,  wagon 
house,  all  slate  roofs.  Land  free  of  stone. 
Situated  3  miles  from  large  town  on  mail 
and  school  route.  Located  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  $10,000.  ADVERTISER  6952,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  POULTRY  farm  near  Vineland. 

Chance  of  a  lifetime;  14  acres.  2800  layers, 
city  dwelling.  ADVERTISER  6956,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILLING  TO  buy  chicken  farm  with  or 
without  stock.  Send  full  details  and  auto¬ 
mobile  direction  from  near  village.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6959,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  acreage  with  moderate¬ 
sized  house,  some  modern  improvements, 
suitable  for  good-sized  pedigree  poultry  rais¬ 
ing.  Western  Jersey  or  vicinity  Bucks  County. 
ADVERTISER  6984,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  350  acres,  on  high¬ 
way  30  miles  south  Erie,  Pa.  2  large  barns, 
poultry,  pig.  milk  houses;  large  house.  Wells 
in  all  buildings.  MRS.  CHAS.  KNICKER¬ 
BOCKER,  West  River  Road,  Grand  Island, 


WANTED — To  buy,  reasonably  priced  farm 
with  or  without  improvements.  Prefer 
view,  brook.  Location,  upper  Passaic,  Bergen 
or  lower  Rockland,  Orange  counties.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FERTILE  FARM  for  rent.  125  acres,  near 
Poughkeepsie.  Seeded  in  alfalfa  and 
timothy.  Modern  6-room  house  and  7  up-to- 
date  barn  buildings  accommodating  60  head. 
ADVERTISER  6970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 200  acres,  fertile,  improved 
highway  farmland  and  high  sandy  water¬ 
front  property  with  tidewater  creek,  50  wood¬ 
land,  running  brook,  sportsman’s  paradise. 
Ideal  country  club.  House,  several  farm 
buildings,  fruit,  electricity,  near  town.  Bar¬ 
gain  $9,000.  WILSON  JONES,  Lanoka  Har¬ 
bor,  N.  J. 


$5,000 — 5  minutes  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  3-story  13- 
room  house,  in  center  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 
Excellent  opportunity  as  boarding  house’; 
suitable  as  private  dwelling.  Oil  heat,  bath 
modernized  kitchen,  double  cellar,  3-car  gar¬ 
age.  barn,  V*  acre  land,  lawn,  rosebed.  3 
minute  walk  to  school,  theatre,  lake.  N.  Y.- 
Philadelphia  bus  service.  ADVERTISER  6996, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Barn  for  removal.  Good  cond 
tion.  Approximately  93'x28';  12'  to  eave 
Hewed,  timbers  pegged.  EMIL  EUGSTE1 
East  Line  Road,  Jonesville,  N.  Y. 


MODERN,  COMPLETELY  equipped  216-acre 
dairy  farm.  175  acres  tillable,  flat,  fertile 
soil.  2  large  houses,  2  large  barns  (1  new), 
2  silos;  many  other  buildings.  43  choice 
Guernsey  and  Holstein  cows,  4  horses,  hogs, 
chickens  and  fruit.  Farmall  tractor,  all 
equipment.  Near  Catskill,  N.  Y.  '  Income 
$1,200  per  month.  Price  $25,000  complete. 
Cash  $15,000.  Farm  alone  $16,000.  STARDALE 
FARMS,  Jerry  Bush,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Large  barn;  good  lumber;  metal 
roof  $300.  A.  DAIGLE,  R.  D.  1,  Guilford, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  purchase  or  rent,  salt  water 
frontage,  with  residence  preferred ;  inex¬ 
pensive;  no  restrictions.  ADVERTISER  6981, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DE  LUXE  Poultry  farm.  3  deck  modern 
poultry  house  for  1500  fowls,  'fully 
equipped.  26  acres,  level  land,  modern  6- 
room  bungalow,  bath,  furnace,  electricity. 
Edge  of  village.  $5,9d0.  Only  $1,200  cash. 
Fully  equipped  improved,  10  miles  from 
Oneonta,  8-room  house.  Bath,  furnace,  elec¬ 
tric,  beautiful  view,  90-ft.  basement  barn 
painted  gray,  water  buckets,  electric  cooler, 
milking  machine  and  all  farm  tools;  18  head 
stock,  team.  $7,700;  $2,700  cash.  NATIONAL 
REALTY  SALES  SYSTEM,  241  Main  Street. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  G.  L.  Packer,  Broker. 


FARM  OF  25  acres,  extra  good  land;  house 
of  6  rooms,  front  and  rear  piazza;  shed 
connects  house,  shop,  garage;  wood  shed  to 
large  barn.  Beautiful  location  with  grand 
view.  10  acres  in  field  sugar  orchard;  plenty 
of  wood.  Ne.eds  some  repairs.  Farm  is  located 
in  central  New  York.  Price  $3,000.  FRANK 
S.  WRAY,  141  W.  High  St.,  Avon,  Mass. 


122-ACRE  DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  fully 
stocked.  29  head  of  cattle,  1500  chickens, 
7-room  modern  house,  brook,  swimming 
pond;  5  miles  from  city  of  Honesdale,  Pa. 
Owner.  ADVERTISER  7006,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


160-ACRE  modern  dairy  farm  near  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.  7-room  tenent  house,  milk 
house,  silo,  40-stanchion  cow  barn,  large 
chicken  house,  3  garages;  electricity  through¬ 
out;  wood  lot  and  orchard.  Ready  April  1st. 
Inquire  H.  A.  LOUX,  M.D.,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 160-acre  farm  with  14  milking 
cows.  2  horses,  250  hens,  set  of  farm  tools 
(we  consider  this  property  the  best  buy  in 
Chenango  County).  Modern  10-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  furnace,  bath,  electricity;  cement  base¬ 
ment  barn,  20  ties,  with  water  cups  (room 
for  more),  silo,  box  stalls,  horse  bam,  tool 
house,  poultry  house.  100  acres  tillable;  fine 
sugar  bush;  plenty  of  saw  timber.  Old  age 
forces  sale.  $7,000.  Down  deposit  $2,500.  Terms 
easy.  Call  or  wire  J.  D.  GALLAGHER  REAL 
ESTATE  AGENCY,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Briarcliff  Manor,  25  acres, 

14-room  house,  barn  and  outer  buildings. 
25  miles  to  center  New  York.  5  minute  ride 
to  center  Ossining.  JOHN  V.  COOK,  191 
South  10th  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


30-ACRE  POULTRY  and  dairy  farm.  Modem 
7-room  house,  bath,  electricity,  village  con¬ 
veniences.  25x100  ft.  poultry  house,  barn, 
good  buildings.  Due  to  illness,  $7,500.  GUIL¬ 
FORD  CLARK,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

RESPONSIBLE  PARTY  wants  to  rent  farm, 
equipped  raising  either  poultry,  turkeys, 
mink,  adjacent  village;  furnished  house,  im¬ 
provements;  within  150  miles  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  7017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Going  apple  orchard  bordering 
lake,  private  lake  or  good  stream.  Must 
have  2  houses.  Prefer  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ings,  20  ounce  or  Baldwins.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  All  cash.  ADVERTISER  7018,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 104-acre  farm  with  implements; 

fertile  land,  good  timber,  meadow  with 
running  stream.  7-room  house,  good,  condi¬ 
tion.  Barns  need  some  repair.  Price  $3,800. 
ADVERTISER  7026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Good  196-acre  dairy  farm.  2 
houses;  electricity,  water,  stock,  tools,  hard 
road;  near  industrial  town.  Immediate  posses¬ 
sion.  FRED  BOSSARD,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — In  Westchester  County  about  30 
miles  from  New  York,  approximately  12 
acres;  house,  barn,  fruit,  grapes;  2  miles  to 
village  and  bus;  about  5  miles  to  railroad; 
macadam  road,  electricity.  ADVERTISER 
7028,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


£ 


Fruits  and  Foods 


EANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers.  Roast 

them  yourself.  10  pounds  $2;  25  pounds  $4; 
100  pounds  $12.  Prompt  shipments.  J.  P. 
COUNCIL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

BEST  QUALITY  Indian  River  grapefruit. 

Per  bushel,  express  prepaid.  Standard 
(seeded)  $3.25;  Marsh  (seedless)  $3.75. 
SCHUYLER  JACKSON,  Wabasso,  Fla. 

DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  (not  rationed) 
digests  easier,  Also  mildly  laxative.  Pound 
$1.25;  3  pounds  $3.50,  postpaid.  TWIN  PINE 
GOAT  FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY — Dark  buckwheat  and  Fall 
flower,  carton  6  5-lb.  jars  $6.30,  express  not 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  conditions. 
60-lb.  cans,  other  sizes.  RAY  C.  WILCOX. 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  CLOVER  or  wild  flower.  Fine 
quality.  State  kind  wanted  when  ordering. 
5-lb.  jar  $1.25.  6  5-lb.  jars  $6.66.  By  express 
not  prepaid.  OSWEGATCHIE  RIVER 
APIARIES,  Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 

SAGE  FOR  seasoning,  fresh  ground.  $1.50 
per  pound  delivered.  J.  D.  FULLER, 
Mountville,  Ga. 

PURE  PORK  SAUSAGE,  farm  made,  3  lbs. 

$1.35  postpaid.  Ration  points  required.  RAY 
MEYERS,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  OR  buckwheat  honey,  5  lbs  pre- 
paid  3rd  zone.  GREULICK  &  SON,  Scotia, 
N.  Y. 

NECTAR  BRAND  honey.  Buckwheat,  5  lbs. 

postpaid  $1.30,  or  6  5-lb.  jars  bv  express 
not  prepaid,  $6.60.  Clover  only.  2  pails  to  a 
customer  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey,  5  lbs. 

$1.65;  10  lbs  $3  prepaid.  H.  J.  AVERY, 

Katonah,  N.  Y. 

FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre- 
paid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  W.  S.  GIBSON,  Bedford  Hills. 
N.  Y. 

WILD  FLOWER  honey.  Excellent  flavor.  5  lbs. 

$1.65  postpaid.  MOORLAND  APIARIES, 
Attleboro.  Mass. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  walnut  halves,  $1.35  a  lb. 

Popcorn.  The  best  quality  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre¬ 
paid.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


DELICIOUS  SUN-RIPENED  oranges,  $4.10 
bushel;  grapefruit,  $3.85.  Mixed  oranges 
and  grapefruit,  $3.95  bushel.  Prepaid.  JAMES 
KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


Country  Board 


MODERN  COUNTRY  home  for  a  few  elderly 
or  semi-invalid.  Excellent  care;  best  of 
food.  For  detail  write  L.  L.,  BOX  83,  Kenne- 
bunk  Post,  Maine. 

A  LADY  would  like  to  share  her  home  with 
another  lady.  Comfortable.  Pleasant;  all 
improvements;  suburban.  DOUGLAS,  46  East 
80th  St.,  New  York  City. 

WILL  GIVE  Protestant  little  girl  good  home 
and  loving  care.  ADVERTISER  7003,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN  DESIRES  room,  board,  im¬ 
provements,  operating  farm,  fishing,  hunt¬ 
ing,  near  village,  good  transportation  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  7016,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

|  Miscellaneous  | 

WANTED — Combine — McCormick-Deering  6- 
foot  with  motor  preferred.  Pick-up  baler— 
Case  preferred.  New  Idea  manure  spreader 
for  tractor — on  rubber  if  possible.  2-row 
potato  digger.  Corn  planter  for  tractor.  12- 
foot  weeder-mulcher  ■ —  McCormick-Deering 
preferred.  Give  complete  description  and 
price  asked.  Write  POST  OFFICE  BOX  838, 
Reading,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Alfalfa.  Mixed  hay.  Straw. 
STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  John  Deere  or  other  manure 
loader,  in  good  condition.  State  price. 
A.  H.  VOLLBRACHT,  Harrison  Ave.,  Haup- 
pauge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gravely  tractor  with  sickle  bar 
mower.  B.  D.  FINCKE,  446  East  Fordham 
Road,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Apple  and  cherry  wood  in  log 
form.  Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 
HARRY  R.  HAINES,  324  E.  Third  St., 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


CARLOADS  FEEDING  hay  shipped  to  any 
Eastern  State.  A.  J.  PACKARD.  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  Ferguson  BO20  tiller,  or 
similar  type  cultivator  for  Fordson-Fer- 
guson  tractor  unit.  JACOBSEN  BROTHERS, 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Buckeye  incubator,  number  30, 
one  thousand  egg  capacity;  good  condition 
excepting  lamp  repairs.  Ond  hundred  dollars. 
WILL  H.  MILLER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


WANTED — 22x40  Hubejr  or  number  one 
Pioneer  grain  thresher.  FRANK  WILSON, 
Forestville,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  need  a  map?  Map  of  your  individ¬ 
ual  property  made  from  legal  descrip¬ 
tion.  Average  cost,  $7.50.  General  drafting. 
F.  G.  DAVIDSON,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Pick-up  truck,  %-l  ton.  RADTKE, 
Climax,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 12-inch  Speeddigger,  also  wood 
saw  for  Ford-Ferguson  tractor.  D.  W. 
GOODLING,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  garden  tractor,  rubber 
wheels  preferred;  or  will  trade  for  ham¬ 
mer  mill.  H.  N.  VREDENBURG,  Muncy,  Pa. 


WANTED — Vegetable  bunch  tier.  GEORGE 
SMITH,  R.  4,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Kohler  automatic,  110  volt  D.  C., 
2000  Watt  several  electric  motors.  $300. 
Bohn  refrigerator  D.  C.  motor,  $50.  MAPLE 
MANOR,  Dingman’s  Ferry,  Pa. 


WANTED — 25  to  30  hives  of  bees.  JOHN  R. 
TINKLEPAUGH,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Corn  husker  and  shredder  ma- 
chine.  CANOE  BROOK  FARMS,  Summit, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Incubators;  No.  9  Buckeye  Mam¬ 
moth,  fan  60  cycles,  2304  eggs;  Jamesway, 
6  trays,  1080  eggs.  Both  in  perfect  condition. 
EARNEST  STAINES,  North  Chili,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  buy:  Urine  from  stallions  and 
pregnant  mares  at  high  price.  Collection 
instructions.  ADVERTISER  6974,  care  .Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  OUTBOARD,  for  cash  or  fruit  sale. 

Good  saddle  and  bridle.  BARCLAY  WARD 
Dade  City,  Florida. 

WANTED  —  Silo,  stanchions,  farm  food 
freezer.  Good  condition.  ADVERTISER 
6960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Gravely  tractor  with  sickle  bar 
mower  and  garden  accessories.  Address 
H.  J.  TURNER,  Overlook  Orchards,  Chester. 
N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  row  cornpicker;  also  6' 
tractor  disc  harrow.  WINDSOME  FARM. 
Litchfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — 2-row  corn  and  bean  planter  fox 
Ford  tractor,  Ferguson  system.  Must  be  in 
A-l  condition.  Also  tractor-driven  potatc 
duster.  FRED  ZWEIFEL,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fordson  or  heavy  duty  garden 
tractor  with  implements.  Also  feeder  and 
other  farm  machinery.  State  condition  and 
price.  J.  TSCHANTRE,  757  11th,  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Witte,  Diesel  electric  plant. 

110  V.,  5  H.  P.  alternating  set,  3  K.  W. 
Perfect  running  order.  FRANK  STROBEL, 
Box  17,  Harvard,  N.  Y. 

CHIMNEY  CLEANERS— Connecticut  wax- 

plant  requires  approximately  500  pounds 
monthly  of  wood  chimney  soot  for  use  in 
essential  production.  Soot  must  be  from  wood 
only,  not  mixed  with  coal  or  oil  soot.  Price 
$.08  to  $.10  per  pound,  f.o.b.  your  railroad 
station;  soot  to  be  packed  in  bags  which 
we  will  supply.  Shipment  should  contain  50 
pounds  or  more.  Write  advising  approximate 
amount  and  condition  of  soot.  ADVERTISER 
7020  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SEVEN  ARC  trusses.  51-foot  spaxx,  center 
highth  7  feet.  Iron  “H”  posts,  10  feet  high; 
also  Ford  tractor  on  rubber,  complete.  ROCK 
VIEW  INC.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

WANT— 'Modern  shotgun  and  deer  rifle. 

HOWARD  TATE,  North  Wales,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Cletrac  tractor.  Model  No.  25. 

Fair  condition.  JACOB  GELLMAN, 

Mineola,  N,  Y.  Tel.  Garden  City  9089—10  to  4. 


“It  Doesn’t  Make  Sense” 

I  have  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  many  years  and  will  say  if  it  could 
be  at  the  head  of  this  country  today, 
the  farmer  would  at  least  have  half  a 
chance  of  keeping  even  with  the  world. 

My  books  show  I  received  cents 
for  Specials,  44  cents  for  Medium.  I 
paid  $2.45  a  bag  for  scratch  and  $2.90 
for  laying  mash.  Now  in  January  1944, 
I  am  receiving  39  cents  for  Specials 
and  28  cents  for  Medium,  and  jim  pay¬ 
ing  $3.85  for  scratch  and  $3.90  for  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  On  that  record,  I  want  to 
ask  what  is  the  matter  with  Washing¬ 
ton  and  ones  who  pretend  to  run  our 
government?  If  they  don’t  make  a 
change  pretty  soon,  they  are  going  to 
find  themselves  going  hungry  and  also 
the  soldiers,  because  we  farmers  can’t 
hold  on  much  longer. 

We  want  to  help  win  this  war,  but  it 
looks  as  if  they  don’t  want  us  to  help. 
I  say  “Wake  up!”  If  Washington  can’t 
run  this  country  on  an  even  basis  for 
the  farmer,  let  someone  else  try  it  for 
a  while,  for  something  has  got  to  be 
done  soon  about  the  situation  or  we’ll 
all  go  hungry.  We  sure  can’t  continue 
on  taking  in  $1  and  spending  $2  and 
hold  on  long.  How  about  it,  farmers? 
In  1943  the  cry  was  to  go  into  heavier 
production  and  help  win  the  war.  We 
answered  that  call  and  later  they  would 
not  let  us  have  grain  to  feed  them  with. 
It  doesn’t  make  sense  to  us  farmers. 
There  are  already  dozens  of  poultry- 
men  up  in  this  part  of  the  country 
gone  out  of  business  and  closed  up. 

New  York.  e.  e.  s. 


Poultry  Auction  Closes 

The  directors  of  the  Vineland  Co¬ 
operative  Egg  &  Poultry  Auction,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  have  authorized 
the  closing  of  its  poultry  auction  on 
March  1  “for  the  duration  of  the  OPA.” 

The  action  was  taken  because  OPA 
had  issued  an  order  prohibiting  a  \Vz 
cent  mark-up  allowed  to  the  Co-op.  be¬ 
cause  it  acted  as  agent  for  producer- 
members.  The  mark-up,  which  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  producers  by  the  auction, 
was  nullified  by  the  OPA  on  the  ground 
the  auction  does  not  deliver  the  poul¬ 
try  shipped  to  the  auction.  This  de¬ 
cision  was  made  despite  the  fact  all 
such  auctions  in  New  Jersey  have  been 
operating  as  “agents”  with  the  tacit 
approval  of  OPA  officials  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  made  some 
months  ago  requesting  information  on 
the  subject. 

President  John  H.  Weed  revealed  that 
the  auction  officials  had  been  told  by 
responsible  persons  thatt  the  OPA  does 
not,  like  co-operatives  because  they  are 
attempting  to  benefit  the  farme^g.  He 
said,  “We  didn’t  believe  it  until  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  ruling  recently  from  the 
OPA  office.  We  won’t  appeal  from  his 
decision  as  we  have  dedicated  ourselves 
to  a  ‘Win  the  War’  program.”  a.  s. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Duroc- Jersey  Swine  Breeders’ 
Association,  held  at  Harrisburg  Farm 
Show  last  month,  Charles  T.  Edgerton, 
King  Farms,  Morrisville,  Pa.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary-reasurer.  All  other 
officers  were  re-appointed. 


FARMER’S  TAX  BOOK 


DO  YOU  KNOW  you  can 
deduct  these  FARM 
EXPENSES? 


No  Other 
Tax  Guide  Offers 
All  These 
EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 

•  Contains  all  the 
essential  forms 
and  worksheets 
completely  filled 
out;  guesswork 
is  eliminated. 

•  Contains  for  the  first  time  in  simple 
language  a  full  explanation  of  Section 
117  (i)  of  the  1943  tax  law  which  enables 
farmers  to  report  as  income  only  one-half 
of  the  gains  from  sales  of  certain  classes 
of  livestock. 

•  Contains  full  instructions  for  setting  up 
a  system  of  farm  bookkeeping. 

•  Contains  all  you  need  to  know  about  how 
you  stand  under  both  the  "Pay-as-you-go” 
and  “Victory  Tax”  laws. 
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This  book  also  (lift 
items  oAicA  «iisu> 
DEDUCTIBLE  DEPRECIATION 


THAT  WILL  SAVE 
YOU  MONEY 


PRICE  $1.00 


FOR  SALE  BY 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City  Residents  Add  1%  Sales  Tax, 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


February  5,  1944 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


means  SETTER  BIRDS  for 


The  annual  report  of  the  Publishers 
Desk  has  become  somewhat  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  our  people  are  interested  enough 
to  ask  for  the  report  and  we,  of  course, 
are  glad  to  give  it.  The  year  has  been 
a  busy  one.  Readers  have  checked 
more  carefully  on  propositions  that 
were  presented  to  them.  They  also 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  have 
big  and  little  outstanding  bills  collected. 
It  has  taken  more  time  and  more  work 
to  collect  even  small  accounts.  We 
want  to  ask  the  indulgence  and  charity 
of  our  readers  these  days  for  delays 
reply  or  seeming  neglect  of  matters 
us.  It  is  not  willful,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  and  shortage  of  help  has 
hampered  us.  The  work  goes  on 
steadily,  but  we  are  not  always  as 
prompt  as  we  like  in  keeping  our 
friends  advised  of  the  progress  _  or 
standing  of  their  particular  complaint. 

,  all  the  necessary  correspond¬ 
ence  is  in  action.  So,  we  ask  your 
It  is  timely,  too,  to  urge  that 
for  plants,  seeds,  chicks,  etc.,  be 
early  and  make  allowances  for  the 
of  orders  dealers  will  receive  and 
in  the  mails.  Deal  with  re¬ 
houses. 

We  have  answered  39,400  letters  dur- 
the  yeax*.  Claims  sent  in  for  collec- 
numbered  1,558  and  amounted  to 
$56,221.36.  We  collected  1,434  claims 
amounting  to  $36,164.77;  these  amounts 
ranged  from  10c  to  $2,000.  The  total 
for  the  years  we  have  kept  records  is 
$1,184,513.42  and  is  as  follows: 
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1,630 

2.232 

2,596 
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1,584 

1.479 

2,246 

1,588 
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1,613 

1.450 

1,046 
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1,098 

911 

820 

2,202 

1,104 
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claims  collected 


43,539 


$9,665.45 

12,110.63 

10,026.51 

10.112.91 
10,665.50 
13,021.12 

18.131.54 
23,961.21 

37.425.54 

44.684.29 
45,592.74 
45.804.23 
62,549.60 

79.138.91 
52,753.39 
56,323.09 

45.864.59 
52.520.94 

47.159.59 
49,554.01 
41,128.04 
57,065.68 
38,141.49 

39.791.83 

28.985.83 
39,452.15 

21.650.54 
20,714.48 
22,347.45 
23,568.07 
22.996.65 
35.876.36 

29.563.29 
36,164.72 


$1,112,512.42 


tAt  The  constant  research  at  the  Beacon  farms  and  labora*) 
tory,  has  been  especially  useful  under  wartime  conditions. 
Unexpected  shortages  of  ingredients  make  it  necessary  that 
our  nutrition  experts  be  ever  ready  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  to  maintain  the  nutritional  value  of  Beacon 
Feeds. 


The  strict  rule  at  Beacon  is  that 
nutritional  efficiency  must  never  be 
impaired  in  order  to  increase  ton¬ 
nage.  We  may  not  be  able  to  make 
as  much  feed  as  we,  and  you. 


Before  making 


we  got  AVl-TAB” 


X  ES,  indeed,  top  condition  is 
really  something!  Though  we  'girls' 
haven't  exactly  this  sort  of  an  egg 
factory,  Avi-Tab  sure  gives  us  a 
'lift'." 

Avi-Tab  contains  tonics,  stimulants, 
correctives.  Also  provides  nutritive 
trace  minerals.  If  your  flock  isn't 
laying  as  much  as  you'd  like,  try 
Avi-Tab.  Mixes  easily  in  the  mash. 
Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.  Insist  on 
Dr.  Salsbury's  Avi-Tab. 


Follow  “Poultry  Conservation  For 
Victory”  recommendations.  See  Dr. 
Salsbury  dealers  —  hatcheries,  drug, 
feed,  other  stores  for  help.  Dr.  Sals- 
bury’s  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 
A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Health  Service. 


6£T  TH 


i 


Dr.  SALSBURY  S 

AVI-TAB 


THE  IDEAL  FLOCKCONDmONER? 


CAREY'S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


•  27  years  of  Pedigree  Breeding  for 
Dependable,  Profitable  Egg  Produc¬ 
tion  has  made  Carey’s  Leghorns 
|  Popular  for  net  profit. 

All  Chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  our 
8000  Breeders,  Free  Range  Grown  on  our 
170-Acre  Breeding  Farm.  275  to  329-Egg 
Progeny  Tested  Males  head  all  Matings. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Chick  News  and  Prices 

Edwin  Carey,  Rt.  2-R,  Marion,  0. 


would  like  but  it  will  be  good  feed 
That  is  the  only  kind  which  can 
make  a  satisfactory  profit  for  you 

The  photo  above  shows  our  Chemical  and 
Biological  Laboratory,  where  every  incoming 
Ingredient  is  tested,  and  fitted  into  our  for¬ 
mulas  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  Finished 
feed  is  also  rigidly  tested  here,  besides  under¬ 
going  continuous  practical  tests  at  the  Beacor* 
iResearch  Farms. 


plans  for  your 
baby  chicks,  be 
sure  to  see  your 
Beacon  dealer. 
Find  out  how 
much  feed  he  can 
sell  you.  This  may 
save  you  disap¬ 
pointment  later  in 
the  season. 


The  BEHEOn  IMLllllG  [0.,  Ini 


CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


“VIM  and 
Then  Sum” 

CHICKS 

Genuine  New  Hampshlres  with 
profit-making  characteristics  produced 
intensive  breeding.  Contest  proven. 
3  5  0  0  Massachusetts  Puliorum  Clean 
breeders.  Crossbreds  for  broilers.  Order  Battles  chicks 
today.  Free  folder. 

BATTLES  FARMS 
183  Battles  Street  •  -  Brockton  36,  Mass. 


COMBS 

barred 

ROCKS 


IT'S  WISE 

TO  INVEST  in  chicks  with  a 
breeding  background  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  pay  you  good 
dividends.  Combs'  Barred 
Bocks  make  persistent  layers 
of  large  eggs,  wonderfully 
meaty  broilers  or  heavy  roast¬ 
ers.  34  years  breeding — 3200 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved  breed¬ 
ers.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  facts  &  prices. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS 
Box  R,  Hampton  Fails,  N.  H. 


lEMMENSIAROEIEQnORNS 


LOOK!  into  Eamesway  before  you  buy 
Baby  Chicks.  Benefits  of  4  years  Eames¬ 
way  Service  behind  our  breeders.  98% 
baby  pullet  guarantee,  100%  blood 
tested  and  14  day  replacement  guaran¬ 
tee,  per  Catalog.  World  record  Hanson, 

Ghostley  and  Barron  breeding  up  to  354 
eggs.  Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Leg¬ 
horns,  White,  Barred  Bocks  and  B.  I.  Beds.  Free 
offei'3  and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  Free  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04D,  Holland,  Mich. 


I’m  the 
ITCtt 

gremlin 

•  Most  people  call 
me  a  louse.  I  get  on 
horses  and  cattle, 

colts  and  calves  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
I  drive  them  almost  crazy.  Most  people 
don’t  like  me  —  they  use  that  powerful 
powder  called  Dr.  Hess  Powdered 
Louse  Killer.  A  big  2V^-lb.  box  of  it 
for  only  65c  from  the  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

Dr.Kess  6  Clark,  Inc..  Ashland.Ohio 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  I0O  _  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

U.S.R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns..  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  13.00  17.00  13.00 

W.  Box,  B.  I.  Beds.  Bock-Bed  Cr.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds..... .  15.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  16.00  13.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R  McAlistervHI#,  Pa. 


In  reading  your  paper  we  notice  you 
collect  accounts.  Will  you  kindly  ad¬ 
vise  us  your  terms.  m.  e.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  do  try  to  help  our  readers  by 
presenting  their  claims  to  debtors,  but 
only  when  other  means  have  failed  and 
there  is  indication  of  intent  to  take 
advantage  of  a  party.  Claims  between 
neighbors  or  local  individuals  that  are 
private  accounts  we  cannot  take  up. 
Our  main  effort  is  to  protect  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  our  readers  and  to  show  them 
the  earmarks  of  schemes  that  seek  to 
separate  them  from  their  cash.  We 
make  no  charge  for  anything  we  can 
do  and  our  only  purpose  is  to  iron  out 
a  difficulty  or  misunderstanding  and 
by  acting  as  intermediary  or  peace¬ 
maker,  we  often  succeed.  Sometimes 
we  fail,  but  we  use  our  best  judgment 
and  efforts  to  help  our  friends. 

.  I  have  just  sold  out,  so  will  not  need 
to  read  about  the  crooked  deals,  etc. 
the  farmer  is  always  getting.  Keep  up 
the  good  work.  If  ever  a  group  needed 
a  break,  it  is  the  farmer.  Because  of 
regulations,  lack  of  help,  feed  costs  and 
cow  prices,  I  am  glad  to  be  clear  of 
the  game.  s.  J. 

New  Jersey. 

We  do  not  take  pleasure  in  exposing 
those  who  deal  unfairly  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  pleasanter  to  tell  of  honest 
deeds,  but  we  feel  our  readers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  the  earmarks  of  schemes, 
which  seek  to  defraud  and  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  The  result  of  this 
shows  in  the  fact  that  the  schemers 
are  inclined  now  to  be  wary,  knowing 
publicity  will  follow  deceit  when  de¬ 
tected,  but  the  schemes  are  so  varied, 
the  representations  so  glowing,  one  can 
be  taken  off  his  guard.  For  this  reason 
we  continue  to  advise  caution  and 
thought  in  any  transaction. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Rural 
Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n  will  be  held  Mon¬ 
day,  February  7,  at  12:45  P.  M.  Will 
you  please  arrange  to  meet  with  us  as 
there  are  one  or  two  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  to  be  taken  up. 

The  Rural  Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n 
M.  G.  Keyes,  Secretary. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
males  with  records  from 
200  and  up.  Bred  for 
heavy  production,  livabil¬ 
ity  and  body  size. 

MINORCA- LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 

for  egg  farmers.  Wing  _ _ 

feather  sexed,  98%  sex  guarantee.  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers, 
fast  growth  for  excellent  meat.  Postcard 
brings  34th  Annual  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


MACY’S  SEXED  PUUETJ 

★  ★★  TtBAUAKY  SPtCfAl 


Bred  for  efficient  egg  produc-*1  Q98 
tion.  All  chicks  from  blood-  ■  „„ 

tested,  puliorum  clean  breeders.  P®**  *0® 
Rock-Hamp  Crosses  or  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Day  Old  Pullet  Chicks,  imme¬ 
diate  delivery.  Shipped  prepaid  from 
hatchery.  Minimum  quantity,  100  chicks 
Macy  s  guarantees  100%  live  arrivai 
of  quantity  ordered.  Send  full  re¬ 
mittance  for  immediate  shipment  2c 
per  chick  deposit  for  future  delivery 

MACY’S  •  World's  Largest  Store 

Dept.  F,  Herald  Sguare,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


^  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


05%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  Mated  Large  Typo  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $4.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  11.50  20.50  4.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks  . 14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Beds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $12.50-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex  guar.  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  AH  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


DO  YOU  WANT  LARGER  PROFITS?  Then  send  a 
post  card  today  for  our  big  FREE  illustrated  catalog 
describing  our  Stock  mid  Hatchery.  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  and  Culled — carefully  selected  for  heavy  weight 
and  high  producing  flock  averages.  Why  be  satisfied 
with  inferior  chicks — get  quality  stock  at  no  extra  cost, 
bred  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  extra  profits  for 
YOU.  Write.  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


THE  FAMOUS  “IMP”  CHIMNEY  CLEANER. 

Prevents  and  puts  out  chimney  fires  quick.  Saves  fuel, 
gives  a  warm,  comfortable  home,  aids  cooking.  No 
smell,  mess  or  dirt,  no  dangerous  flame  or  explosion. 
Endorsed  and  used  by  fire  departments.  Approved  by 
Connecticut  state.  $1.10  for  2  pkgs.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Agent  and  dealer  inquiries  invited.  F.  C. 
FOAJftD  &  CO.,  Box  481,  Dept.  It,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


BATTERIES  —  ALL  SIZES 

for  farm  lighting  plants.  Shipment  from  stock. 
Engine-driven  generators  available.  Westinghouse, 
Delco  parts.  Over  25  years  in  this  business. 

UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Alan  Painten  ...  Hanover,  Massachusetts 


ORDER  NOW!  BUY  AN  “EMPIRE  STATE” 

COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGE 

Malleable  iron,  from  factory.  Rebuilt,  NOT  RATIONED. 
Large  oven,  six  9-in.  lids,  ivory  enamel,  $119,  freight 
pd.  DRAKE  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 


WANTFn  Combine  —  MeCormick-Deering  6-foot 
*»  All  1  LtU  with  motor  preferred.  Pick-up  Baler — 
Case  preferred.  New  Idea  Manure  Spreader  for  tractor 
— on  rubber  if  possible.  2-row  Potato  Digger.  Com 
Planter  for  tractor.  12-foot  weeder-mulcher — McCor- 
mick-Deering  preferred.  Give  complete  description  and 
price  asked.  Write  Post  Office  Box  838,  Reading.  Pa. 


CLEM  OLIVE  HOGSHEADS 

make  excellent  tubs  when  sawed  in  two.  Capacity  120 
gallons.  Heads  dropped  inside.  $2.00  each  on  cars  at 
New  York.  Olive  Barrels,  about  40  gallons,  $1.00  each. 
Henry  A.  Throndike,  Box  187,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


EUROPEAN  FILBERT  NUTS 

Produce  nutritious  Food  for  Table  and 
Kitchen.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BO  VERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  lath  Ave.  New  York  City 

C*  UT  f  D  Tour  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
**  •» »  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.V. 


SHIP  YOUR'  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZIL&  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St,  iBonded  New  York  City 


WANTED — Men  to  prune  peach  trees  latter 
I  part  of  February  and  first  part  of  March. 

|  ADVERTISER  6868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TOPNOTCH,  all-around  farmer  who  knows 
how  to  handle  and  care  for  cows,  pigs, 
horses  and  machinery.  Must  be  energetic, 
trustworthy,  clean  personally  and  about  his 
work.  Good  house  with  modern  conveniences 
for  married  man.  Good  home  for  single  man. 
Above-average  salary.  Lifetime  opportunity 
for  someone  who  wants  chance  to  better 
himself  and  deserves  it.  Drifters,  drunks  and 
stallers  don’t  bother  answering.  Send  snap¬ 
shot  with  full  details.  CHESTER  B.  HAR¬ 
RINGTON,  manager,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


MEN  LOOKING  for  good  jobs  on  dairy  farms 
in  Connecticut.  Single  or  married.  Inquire 
56  HILLHOUSE  AVENUE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  help  with  development 
of  gentleman’s  farm.  Knowledge  of  stock 
and  crops  and  ability  to  drive  cars  and 
truck  essential.  Permanent  position  and 
opportunity  for  advancement  for  capable 
man  who  can  produce  results.  Pleasant  room 
and  excellent  board.  Wages  according  to 
ability  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  6913, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer,  married, 
temperate.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  crops;  care  of  animals;  tractor  operator, 
and  farm  machinery  maintenance.  Small 
modern  house.  Give  experience,  references, 
church  affilation,  wages  expected.  BOX  121, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  reliable  farm  woman 
capable  to  take  care  of  1  cow,  few 
chickens,  and  care  of  house  for  a  single  man. 
House  all  improvements.  State  wages,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  6921,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  •  ' 


SINGLE  HANDY  man  for  veterinary  hos¬ 
pital,  or  childless  couple,  wife  to  help  in 
house  part  time.  Living  quarters,  no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  DR.  SHAPERA,  Post  Road, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  essential  work  on 
modern  poultry  farm.  Pleasant  home,  fine 
board  with.  top  wages  according  to  your  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Draft  deferment.  State 
age,  experience,  references,  salary  desired, 
when  available.  COVENTRY  POULTRY 
FARM,  Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 


1  11/17  PAITf  TDV  Prices  high  here. 
8-il.  V  Ci  rUvLlllI  Write  for  quotations. 

McArdle  Poultry  Co.,  19  Fulton  PI.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANTED  EGGS  IOF  ALL  KINDS 
$5.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St„  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargement*,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Print*,  25*. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  •  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-242,  BOONE,  IOWA. 


XMT  AMTITTI  All  kinds  of  electrical  equipment, 
til"  A  m-ilf  motors,  Kohler  and  Delco  light 


plants,  radios,  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
irons.  Warren,  417  East  238th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts,  new,  used.  Inquire 
today,  specifying  parts  needed,  tractor  make,  model, 
year.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

All  types  New  Feathers  Wanted  for  Government  orders. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  & 
DOWN  CO.,  160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


FENCE  &  BARBED  WIRE 

Heavy  weight,  welded  turkey  wire,  electric  fence  con¬ 
trollers.  ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.,  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  os  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Men  and  women  over  18,  as  at¬ 
tendants  at  Belchertown  State  School. 
Several  openings.  Experience  not  necessary. 
$17.20  weekly  with  board,  room  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Apply 
Superintendent,  BELCHERTOWN  STATE 
SCHOOL,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


WANTED — For  permanent  employment,  ac¬ 
tive  young  woman,  of  good  character, 
capable  of  managing  the  serving  and  din¬ 
ing  rooms  in  an  institution  serving  about 
two  hundred  persons.  Send  references  with 
application.  *  Salary,  room,  board,  laundry 
and  simple  medications.  Write  BOX  420, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Coffee  maker.  Unattached  young 
woman,  of  good  character,  to  make  coffee 
in  2  large  urns  and  assist  in  the  serving 
room  of  a  home  for  aged.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  not  essential.  Salary,  board, 
room,  laundry  and  simple  medications.  Must 
live  in.  Apply  MASONIC  HOME,  Masonic 
Ave.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


BEEKEEPER — Young  man  to  assist  in  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  production  1,000  colonies. 
State  age,  size,  habits,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Season  April  to  November.  Board, 
room  furnished.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 


WOULD  YOU  like  to  own  your  own  farm? 

Yet  have  none  of  the  financial  responsibili¬ 
ties!  Life-time  position  for  experienced  or- 
ehardist;  50%  of  profits  plus  small  salary. 
4,000  bearing  trees.  Tenant  quarters.  Hudson. 
ORCHARD  JHILL  FARM,  7001  45th  Avenue, 
Winfield.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— housekeeper  in  family  of  3  adults 
on  farm  in  Central  New  Jersey.  No  ob¬ 
jection  to  1  child.  Good  home  for  Christian 
woman.  ADVERTISER  6924,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  married 
working  farm  manager,  to  take  charge 
of  poultry  and  fruit  farm  near  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  Must  be  experienced  poultryman  and 
orchardist.  Approximately  300  apple  trees. 
Farm  equipped  with  modern  buildings,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment.  Only  man  with 
successful  record  will  be  considered.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  modern  house,  and  fuel  pro¬ 
vided.  In  reply,  state  experience,  references 
and  when  available.  ADVERTISER  6927,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man  or  woman  help  in 
poultry  farm;  experience  unnecessary. 
Good  wages  and  home.  Permanent.  TOTOWA 
POULTRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  Totowa  Borough, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Immediately,  couple,  good  plain 
cook  and  houseman;  middle-aged,  will 
have  3  rooms  and  bath.  3  in  family,  boy  4 
in  school  all  day.  Good  references.  Sub¬ 
stantial  salary;  beautiful  surroundings;  half 
hour  from  New  York  City.  Reply  imme¬ 
diately,  30  BURLING  AVENUE,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  test  cows  with  a  good 
New  England  Guernsey  herd.  Good  wages 
and  conditions.  None  but  honest,  sober  man 
need  apply.  State  experience  and  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  6931,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  couple  to  work  in  board¬ 
ing  house.  Good  wages.  Middle-aged  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  6933,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHICK  BUYER — Man  able  to  buy  day-old 
chicks  from  hatcheries;  chick  supplies  and 
nursery  lines.  Position  is  with  large  mail 
order  concern.  RETAIL  PERSONNEL 
BUREAU  (Agency),  450  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  mar¬ 
ried  man,  full  charge.  Dairy  end  of  com¬ 
mercial  Jersey  farm  and  140  head  producing 
bulk  milk.  Salary  $200  per  month,  house 
with  improvements,  milk  and  electric.  Any¬ 
time  until  April  1st.  Give  full  description 
of  self  and  family  and  references.  Send 
proof  of  ability  to  make  an  ordinary  herd 
produce  profitable  results  at  pail.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6935,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  milking  and 
general  barn  work;  wife  to  take  charge  of 
boarding  house.  Also,  single  man  for  milk¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  6934,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COTTAGE  COUPLES— $2,100  per  year  less 
$900  for  maintenance.  Boys’  supervisors, 
$1,200  less  deduction  for  maintenance  if 
furnished.  N.  Y.  STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS,  State  School,  Near  Warwick, 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITIES  available  for  mar¬ 
ried  or  single  men.  Wanted:  2  milking 
machine  operators;  2  barn  men.  Can  use 
older  man  to  clip  and  groom  cows.  Good 
pay,  excellent  living  and  working  conditions. 
Apply  ROY  PATTON.  Walker-Gordon  Lab., 
Charles  River  (Needham),  Mass. 


FARMER — Experienced,  thoroughly  reliable. 

on  modern  dairy  farm:  milk,  all  general 
work.  Write  fully.  LEO  WATSON,  Cat¬ 
taraugus,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN — 20  years  or  older,  assist  wit 
nursing,  previous  experience  unnecessar' 
Also  ward  and  pantry  maids,  salary  $60  pe 
month,  full  maintenance.  Applv  Supt.  < 
Nurses,  MONTEFIORE  SANATORIUM.  Bee 
ford  Hills,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


rEMALE  HELP  wanted.  Good  plain  cool 
$50  month.  Also  kindergarten  teacher.  $6( 
Both,  room  and  board.  GRAYLOCK  SCHOO’ 
FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN,  1120  Constar 
Avenue,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


CHEESE  MAKERS  and  assistants  at  Hamden, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Good  pay.  Write 
HAMDEN  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY  CO.. 
231  Liberty  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Mechanics  to  work  on  trucks 
and  tractors.  Permanent  employment.  Good 
wages.  STARKEY  FARMS  COMPANY. 
Morrisville,  Pa.  Phone  Morrisville  7173-7174. 


POULTRYMAN — Handy  with  tools.  Single  or 
couple.  Good  board.  Modern  home;  1500 
layers.  BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I. 


MAN — Single  or  married.  Dairy  and  general 
farm;  mechanized.  Salary  according  to  ex¬ 
perience.  SUNNYVALE,  R.  D.  3,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick^  N.  J. 


WANTED- — Good  reliable  country  butcher 
for  slaughter  house  work.  Draft  deferred. 
Also  1  good,  all-around  man  to'  handle  live¬ 
stock,  truck  and  tractor.  Can  furnish  two 
apartments  for  small  families.  Good  wages 
and  steady  job.  Communicate  at  once.  FLEM- 
INGTON  HORSE  &  COW  MARKET,  Flem- 
ington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  manager,  grain  business, 
nominal  education,  honest,  good  references, 
experienced;  live  on  Long  Island.  Steady 
work,  good  pay.  ADVERTISER  6680,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  poultryman  to  take 
full  charge.  Great  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Must  be  married.  Excellent  references 
required.  Modern  farm  and  living  conditions. 
Help  when  necessary.  A-l  condition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER  —  MT.  VERNON  CON¬ 
VALESCENT  HOME,  36  Primrose  Avenue, 
Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARMER — Married  man  with  own 
help.  Operate  fully  modernized  35-cow 
dairy  farm  as  if  his  own.  State  salary  de¬ 
sired  or  would  consider  shares.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  under  50;  country 
home  in  Maine.  Modern  conveniences;  1 
!  adult.  Wages  $20  per  week.  No  objection  to 
children.  ADVERTISER  6945,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  general  farm  work; 

Dutchess  County  dairy  farm;  5  other  men. 
Wages  plus  house,  fuel,  milk,  potatoes. 
ADVERTISER  6943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook  for  4  adults.  $100  per  month. 

Year-round  country  home.  Downstairs 
work.  No  laundry;  no  heavy  cleaning.  All 
conveniences  including  freezer.  2  children  in 
family  and  another  expected,  but  children’s 
nurse  in  household.  Uniforms  furnished. 
Private  room  and  bath.  Will  consider  couple 
or  woman  with  school-age  child.  In  that 
case  would  provide  another  room  and  ad¬ 
just  salary.  School  bus  passes  gate.  Time  off 
arranged  by  month  or  week.  Last  cook,  now 
in  the  WAC,  will  provide  references-  for  us, 
and  we’ll  expect  good  references  in  return. 
Write  or  telephone  reverse  charges  to  MRS. 
CADWELL  TYLER,  Arcadia  Farm,  Goshen, 


MAN — Over  38,  general  farm  work,  occa¬ 
sionally  some  milking;  no  liquor.  $60  per 
month,  board  and  room.  ADVERTISER  6942., 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN — Active,  handy,  strictly 
honest,  who  would  appreciate  comfortable 
modern  home  near  Elmira.  Widow  alone. 
Care  furnace,  some  fruit  trees,  garden,  lawn. 
Permanent;  at  once.  Forty  dollars  per  month 
and  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  6940,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  A  cow  man  over  40.  We  offer  the 
right  single  man:  Good  opportunity  now 
and  after  war;  respect  for  his  dairy  cattle  ex¬ 
perience;  well  above  average  wages  and  in¬ 
creases  with  responsibility;  good  living — 
good  food;  regular  time  off  schedule;  un¬ 
derstanding  management;  the  satisfaction 
of  handling  purebred  Guernseys  of  nation¬ 
wide  reputation.  We  ask  of  him:  Dairy  cattle 
experience;  affection  for  the  cows;  loyalty 
to  the  farm;  acceptance  of  responsibility; 
initiative  and  "know-how”;  honesty  and 
willingness.  Location,  New  Jersey.  Your  re¬ 
ply  will  be  treated  confidentially.  Write  today. 
ADVERTISER  6950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  OR  capable  housekeeper.  Small 
family  on  small  farm-estate.  Finest  con¬ 
ditions.  Write  MAKANNA,  Huntington,  L.  I. 
Phone  Huntington  2211. 


NURSE — Supervisor  and  assistant.  Capacity, 
20.  CONVALESCENT  HOME,  36  Primrose 
Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Married  and 
single  man  on  100-acre  dairy  farm.  Gen¬ 
eral  farming;  use  of  tractor,  team  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Good  wages.  BOULDER  KNOLL 
FARM,  'Wallingford,  Conn. 


ROBUST,  MIDDLE-AGED  woman  wanted  to 
help  with  farm  chores  on  small  livestock 
|  farm;  also  assist  with  some  housework  for 
|  middle-aged  couple.  Good  home;  moderate 
;  wages.  State  wages,  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  or  elderly  woman  to 
cook  and  do  light  housework  for  family 
of  3.  One  who  prefers  good  home  and  steady 
position  to  high  wages.  Write  BOX  106, 
Ringoes,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER — Tenant  house,  6  rooms,  bath. 

State  road.  Man  able  care  for  2  cows, 
drive  small  tractor  preferred.  Good  wages. 
Electricity.  Position  available  February  15th. 
Please  state  references.  MRS.  JOHN  A. 
BECKER,  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


COOK  — 
HOME, 
N.  Y. 


Capacity,  20.  CONVALESCENT 
36  Primrose  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon, 


I  HAVE  a  $50,000  investment  in  buildings 
and  farm  equipment;  100  acres  of  tillable 
and  pasture  land.  I  want  a  head  working 
farmer  who  can  personally  operate  and  take 
care  of  (not  repair)  farm  equipment,  who 
knows  how  to  get  maximum  production  in 
hay  and  silage  com  that  the  land  will  pro¬ 
duce;  who  knows  his  garden  crops,  pigs, 
beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle.  If  you  can 
show  a  successful  record  of  accomplishment 
and  are  between  the  ages  35  and  40,  I  think 
I  can  make  you  an  attractive  proposition, 
whether  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  are 
working  for  someone  else.  ADVERTISER 
6975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  work 
on  poultry  plant  near  New  York  City. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  6985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — High  type  couple  for  small  farm 
with  some  hogs  and  poultry.  Gardening 
with  boys  12  to  15  years  of  age.  Large  apple 
and  cherry  orchard.  Modern  farm  house  with 
all  conveniences.  Attractive  monthly  salary 
and  unusual  pleasant  working  conditions; 
20  miles  from  New  York  City.  HERRIMAN 
FARM  SCHOOL,  Monsey,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Spring  Valley  88. 


WANTED — Reliable  married  man  to  milk 
and  care  for  20  cows.  Highest  wages. 
S.  WITTLIN,  158  Summit  Ave.,  Hackensack, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  help  on  fully  equipped 
dairy  farm.  CLINTON  HUTER,  Bethel. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  to  work 
on  large  orchards  and  cold  storage.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  permanent  position. 
Large  and  comfortable  living  quarters.  Wife 
can  help  in  house.  Farm  in  Dutchess  County, 
about  60  miles  from  New  York.  Apply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cook,  care  downstairs;  no  laun¬ 
dry.  Cheerful  room,  bath,  good  wages, 
permanent.  3  adults.  Phone  Greenwich,  Conn. 
2844  or  write  ADVERTISER  6995,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HANDY  MAN — Make  himself  generally  use¬ 
ful.  CONVALESCENT  HOME,  36  Primrose 
Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  and  tractor 
work,  young  stock,  no  dairy.  $100  a  month 
and  board.  TOM  BARRY,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  gamekeepers  and 
pheasantry  helpers.  Write  E.  R.  NASH, 
Supt.  Ohio  State  Game  Farms,  Urbana,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Couple  for  small  farm.  Milk 
goats  a  specialty.  Wife  to  cook  and  care 
for  small  house.  2  in  family.  Cleanliness  de¬ 
sired.  Give  references.  State  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND — Fruit  and  dairy  farm.  High 
class  Holstein  herd;  good  living  quarters, 
good  wages.  Give  experience,  salary  desired, 
references,  if  married.  L.  W.  IRISH,  Valatie, 


HOUSEWORKER  for  Christian  couple.  Own 
room,  bath.  No  laundry.  112  MAPLE  ST.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ON  FRUIT  farm,  married  man,  experienced 
preferred;  opportunity  for  an  ambitious 
man.  E.  W.  TIPPLE,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  married  man;  farm  bred, 
to  learn  nursery  and  vegetable  farming. 
Good  wages  and  good  living  conditions. 
Western  New  York.  ADVERTISER  6968,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  married  man  to 
work  on  potato  farm.  40  hours  a  week. 
State  wages  wanted  and  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Single  farm  worker  willing  to 
board  himself.  Short  hours.  State  wages 
wanted  and  details.  ADVERTISER  6967,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN — Learn  practical  nursing.  Salary 
and  maintenance.  CONVALESCENT  HOME. 
36  Primrose  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


chores  and  light  farm  work  on  small  Con¬ 
necticut  farm.  Own  house  provided.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  6983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


- -rarm  coupie,  man  ana  wife  to 

operate  very  small  place  near  New  York 
City.  Fine  home,  no  children.  Wife  to  do 
housework.  Man  for  garden,  chickens,  and 
assist  generally.  Fine  opportunity  for  a 
sensible  couple  who  are  looking  beyond  the 
unrealities  of  today.  Salary  $100  per  month 
and  food.  ADVERTISER  6982,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WAITRESS — In  home  for  60  residents;  extra 
help  given.  Liberal  free  time  off.  Sher¬ 
wood  2-3851.  WESTMONT,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm. 

Must  understand  handling  cows,  have  good 
habits.  Half  double  house,  bath,  electricity, 
steam  heat.  Farm  mile  from  town  near 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  6980,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Neat  housekeeper  on  vegetable 
farm  in  Sullivan  County.  Year  round  posi¬ 
tion.  Also  answer  telephone.  ADVERTISER 
6965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  single  man  to  help 
with  flowers  and  shrubbery  on  small 
nursery;  one  that  appreciates  a  good  home 
rather  than  high  salary.  Nursery  located  in 
the  South.  ADVERTISER  6964,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


tuui;Ur— Not  over  40,  good  health,  friendly, 
in  State  school  near  Rochester.  Man  as  boy 
supervisor,  starting  salary  $1,100.  Woman, 
work  m ,  staff  dining  room.  Starting  salary 
$900  with  living  for  both.  Apply  C.  W. 
ARESON,  Superintendent,  Industry,  N  Y 
Telephone  Rush  145. 


HELP  WANTED  for  dairy  farm.  $70  a  month, 

room  and  board.  O.  ZIMMERMAN,  R  F  D 
No.  1,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER— Small  refined 
family.  No  laundry.  ADVERTISER  6963. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN — To  stay  alone  with  a  10-year-old 

Good  home.  Permanent.  PARES, 
Windsor  Highway,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  willing,  reliable, 
understand  tractors  and  farm  machinery; 
little  milking:  must  have  driver’s  license. 
No  liquor.  $125  per  month,  milk  and  fuel. 
Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  6953, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man:  general  farm  land. 

No  liquor.  State  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  including  board  and  room.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  6955  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-HOUSEWORKER  —  Small  Christian 

2  children;  nurse.  $100.  Write 
BRUNNER,  9  Hall  Avenue,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — General  houseworker  and  nurses’ 

aid.  $80  Per  month.  FURMAN  REST  HOME 
39o  Webster  Avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER — 2  adults;  room  with  bath. 

good  salary.  References  required  "Write 
BOX  24,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.  _ 


BACHELOR  WANTS  man  and  wife  on 
farm.  Refined,  respectable,  references. 
Would  consider  man  slightly  handicapped, 
unable  to  do  hard  outdoor  work,  but  must 
be  good  milker  and  barn  man.  ADVERTISER 
6957,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Long  Island.  Family  2  adults.  3  boy sT $75 
per  month,  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  7000 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER — Married,  reliable,  excel¬ 
lent  home,  privileges.  Opportunitv  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Prefer  man  with  some  help. 
ADVERTISER  6987,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  84. 


AMERICAN  FARM 

I^YOUTH  PROVES 
K^ITS  METTLE 


CEWTtNlfUO 


The  American  Farm  Youth  are  not  merely  "boys  and  girls.” 
Now,  at  the  most  critical  time  in  American  history,  they’ve 
suddenly  grown  up!  They  are  proving  themselves  capable 
of  doing  a  man-sized  job,  because  of  their  SPLENDID  HERI¬ 
TAGE  and  SOUND  TRAINING. 

« 

Their  HERITAGE  is  the  courageous,  self-reliant  spirit  of  their 
ancestors -~the  farmers  and  pioneers  who  have  made 
America  great. 

Their  TRAINING  was  received  on  the  farm,  and  through 
the  efforts  of  such  excellent  organizations  as  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  the  4-H  Clubs,  Schools,  and  many 
others. 

These  dependable  farm  folk  are  an  independent,  self- 
confident,  successful  people.  Today  they  are  called  upon 
to  feed  a  hungry  nation  and  a  hungry  world.  They  are 
capable  of  doing  it— •  and  will  do  it  if  left  free  and  un¬ 
hampered . 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  of  service  to  them,  their  par¬ 
ents  and  grandparents,  during  our  Century  of  Business  Life. 
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Sheep  and  Lambs  in  the  Northeast 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


NTIL  the  West  was  settled, 
Northeastern  farmers  kept  large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  raised 
most  of  the  domestic  wTool  used 
in  America.  As  our  great  natural 
grazing  areas  were  developed, 


they  proved  so  suitable  and  profitable  to  this 
enterprise,  that  in  many  instances  Western 
ranges  have  now  become  overstocked.  With 
the  future  outlook  favorable  for  a  continued  _ 
strong  demand  in  both  American  and  world  mentally  and  by  necessity  on  some  farms,  it 
markets,  farm^  flocks  are  again  being  estab-  has  been  done  successfully.  A  shortage  of 


not  produce  either  efficiently  or  econc 

A  considerable  number  of  farmers  -wixokeep 
cost  accounts,  report  that  in  many  instances 
they  find  the  sale  value  of  the  wool  and  the 
fertility  value  of  the  manure  will  approxi¬ 
mately  pay  for  the  feed  and  keep  of  the  ewe. 
for  the  year.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it  would 
leave  the  lamb  crop  as  a  gross  return. 

It  is  usually  not  advisable  to  winter  ewes 
on  corn  silage  alone  although,  both  experi- 


lished  in  the  East.  Besides,  they  fill  a  basic 
farm  need.  Sheep  do  well  on  weedy  pastures, 
improve  the  land  and  return  a  two-way  crop — 
wool  and  lambs. 

The  trend  in  modern  livestock  breeds  today 
is  toward  utility  rather  than  fancy  points  or 
mere  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form.  This 
healthy  condition  speaks  well  for  the  construc¬ 
tive  efforts  of  American  breeders  and  their 
breed  associations.  Many  of  our  breeds  of  sheep 
have  progressed  so  satisfactorily  for  desirable 
conformation  that  if  their  heads,  fleece  and 


hay  or  a  high  price  on  grain  would  be  in¬ 
fluencing  factors.  It  may  therefore  be  neces¬ 
sary  on  some  farms  to  feed  silage  alone  this 
season  until  pasture  starts.  Ewes  so  fed  will 
consume  about  5  pounds  per  head  daily.  Only 
fresh  silage  of  good  quality  should  be  used. 
Frozen,  mouldy  or  spoiled  silage  should  never 
be  fed  to  sheep. 

If  only  silage  is  fed,  then  sheep  need  proper 
amounts  daily  of  ground  limestone,  steamed 
bone  meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate.  They  will 
need  about  one-half  ounce  per  head  daily.  It 


feet  are  disregarded,  then  their  carcasses  ap-  should  be  sprinkled  uniformly  over  the  silage 

pear  very  similar.  A  well-filled  leg  of  mutton  at  feeding  time.  The  sheep  should  have  free 

o.nd  twist,  deep  thick  loin,  big  heart  girth,  access  to  salt,  and  one-half  ounce  per  head 

and  well-foimed  and  fleshed  throughout,  are  daily  may  also  be  sprinkled  on  the  silage.  Corn 

the  order  df  the  day.  These  desirable  charac-  silage  does  not  contain  enough  protein  to  meet 
teristics  with  pure  bred  sheep  are  the  rule  and  the  requirements  of  sheep.  They  should  there- 
not  the  exception.  Registered  sheep  and  those  fore  receive  sufficient  supplementary  protein 
carrying  a  predominance  of  pure  bred  blood  to  properly  balance  their  ration.  This  will  re¬ 
possess  not  only  desirable  individual  uniform-  quire  the  daily  feeding  of  about  two-tenths 

of  a  pound  of  some  suitable  protein  supplement 
per  head.  Soybean  oil  meal  is  satisfactory. 
A  farm  flock  of  20  ewes  then  would  need  a 
daily  feed  of  about  100  pounds  of  corn  silage, 
Within  reasonable  limits,  breeding  ewes  can  4  pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal,  ten  ounces  of  one 
utilize  considerable  quantities  of  feeds  that  of  the  mineral  supplements  mentioned  and 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  Cull  beans,  cab-  ten  ounces  of  salt. 

bage  that  is  not  spoiled  but  not  quite  up  to  If  timothy  hay  is  used  to  replace  about  one- 
market  standards,  straws  and  stover  can  all  half  or  more  of  the  corn  silage,  ground  lime- 
oe  used  to  good  advantage  and  economy.  How-  stone  should  be  fed  as  suggested  or  to  the  ex- 
ever,  it  is  important  to  note  that  sheep  are  not  tent  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  one  ounce 
scavengers  and  must  have  sufficient  nutrients  per  head  daily.  It  is  advisable  to  feed  some 
m  regular  and  suitable  amounts  br  they  can-  grain  for  4  to  6  weeks  before  lambing  time. 


ity,  but  also  have  the  ability  to  transmit  these 
characters  to  their  offspring. 

Feeds  for  Ewes 


Ewes  so  fed  will  produce  stronger  lambs,  shear 
a  heavier  fleece  and  have  a  greater  milk  flow. 
-'For  ewes  nursing  lambs  before  being  turned  on 
<  pasture,  their  grain  mixture  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  about  one  pound  per  head  daily.  • 

Lambing  Time 

Lambing  time  is  harvest  time  for  the  shep¬ 
herd.  Some  extra  care  and  attention  then  will 
pay  big  dividends.  Experienced  sheepmen 
make  it  a  practice  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 
"  the  flock  at  this  time,  and  to  observe '  the  ewes 
at  least  twice  during  the  night.  If  individual 
temporary  lambing  pens  are  provided,  it  will 
save  a  lot  of  grief.  The  ewes  are  then  un¬ 
molested,  will  consequently  come  through  in 
better  shape,  and  there  will  not  be  so  many 
disowned  lambs.  These  pens  can  be  made  by 
hinged  panels  of  inch  plank  forming  the  other 
two  sides  from  a  corner.  Four  panels  can  also 
be  used  to  make  a  complete  pen.  They  can  be 
fastened  together  with  hooks  and  staples.  • 

If  the  lamb  is  chilled  or  weak,  it  should  be 
rubbed  briskly  with  a  clean  grain  bag  or  coarse 
cloth.  It  may  need  to  be  put  by  the  stove  to 
get  it  warmed  up.  A  jug  of  hot  water  placed 
in  a  tub  is  also  good  to  put  them  in.  Remove 
any  mucous  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils.  A 
good  preventive  of  navel-ill  is  to  dip  the  belly 
cord  in  tincture  of  iodine.  Get  the  little  fellow 
to  nursing  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ewe’s 
udder  should  be  examined  to  be  sure  she  has 
milk  and  that  it  is  not  matted  with  wool  or 
dirt.  Give  the  lambs  a  chance  and  they  will 
do  their  part.  After  a  few  days,  the  ewe  and 
her  progeny  may  be  turned  with  the  rest  of 
the  flock. 

Orphan  Lambs 

A  ewe  knows  her  lamb  by  smell.  If  she  is 
not  allowed  close  association  with  it  for  two 
or  three  days,  she  may  not  own  it.  If  a  ewe 
loses  her  lamb,  she  can  usually  be  induced  to 
take  another  by  skinning  her  dead  lamb  and 
tying  the  pelt  on  a  disowned  or  orphan  lamb, 
or  the  lamb  of  some  ewe  that  has  twins  or 
triplets  and  not  too  much  milk.  After  a  few 
days  she  recognizes  her  lamb  by  sight.  Once 
she  owns  it,  she  will  allow  it  to  nurse. 

In  case  no  ewe  is  available  or  all  methods 
fail,  then  orphan  lambs  can  be  successfully 
raised  on  (Continued  on  Page  100) 


these  purebred  Shropshire  ewes,  owned  by  E.  William  Hess,  of  State  College,  Pa.  P  proaucea  0 
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The  Mailing  Apple  Rootstocks 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 

The  name  “Mailing”  is  seen  frequently  these 
days  in  nursery  catalogs  and  advertisements 
and  stories  about  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  raises 
the  questions,  “What  are  the  Mailing  root¬ 
stocks?”,  “Where  did  they  come  from?”, 
“Where  did  they  get  their  name?”,  “What 
value  are  they?” 

Briefly,  Mailing  rootstocks  are  rootstocks 
which  were  recently  standardized  at  the  East 
Mailing  Research  Station,  East  Mailing,  Kent, 
England;  hence  the  name.  They  are  of  special 
interest  as  offering  possibilities  for  improved 
dwarf  fruit  trees  for  garden  planting,  for 
smaller  than  standard  fruit  trees  for  commer¬ 
cial  orcharding,  and  for  the  adaptation  of  fruit 
trees  to  various  soil  and  climatic  situations. 

The  story  behind  the  Mailing  rootstocks  goes 
back  to  the  use  of  special  dwarfing  rootstocks  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  There,  dwarf¬ 
ing  rootstocks  have  been  widely  used,  especial¬ 
ly  for  apple  and  pear.  Roughly,  the  dwarfing 
rootstocks  for  the  apple  were  divided  into  the 
very  dwarfing  forms,  called  Paradise,  and  the 
semi-dwarfing  forms,  called  Doucin,  but  the 
designations  are  by  no  means  accurate.  It  is 
of  passing  interest  to  note  that  Paradise  is  de¬ 
rived  from  “Pommier  de  Paradis”  of  the 
French  and  refers  to  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Doucin  is  derived  from  the 
French  word  “douceur”  meaning  “sweetness”. 
Both  terms  refer  to  the  type  of  fruit  which 
the  plants  will  produce  if  allowed  to  fruit  and 
if  not  grafted  with  some  other  sort. 

In  an  examination  of  these  rootstocks  in 
European  nurseries,  Dr.  R.  G.  Hatton  of  the 
East  Mailing  Research  Station,  observed  that 
they  were  badly  mixed  and  that  there  were 
several  types  masquerading  under  the  name 
©f  Doucin  and  of  Paradise.  He  separated  these 
into  pure  lines  or  “clones”.  It  is  something  as 
though  all  apple  varieties  had  been  jumbled 
together  into  the  two  classes  “red  apples”  and 
“green  apples”,  and  then  as  though  somebody 
had  separated  the  red  apples  and  the  green 
apples  into  varieties,  separating  out  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  as  McIntosh,  the  Northern  Spy  as 
Northern  Spy,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  as 
Rhode  Island  Greening  and  so  on. 

At  all  events,  from  various  sources,  16  types 
of  rootstocks  for  the  apple  were  selected,  pro¬ 
pagated,  and  worked  to  various  varieties  of 
apples.  They  were  designated  in  types  by  num¬ 
ber,  using  Roman  numerals.  The  prefix  “Mail¬ 
ing”,  “M”,  or  “EM”  is  now  used  with  the  num¬ 
bers  to  identify  them  further,  as  “Mailing  IX”? 

Most  interestingly,  the  performance  of 
varieties  on  these  rootstocks  varies  appreciably. 
Some  rootstocks  produce  fruit  trees  which  are 
no  larger  than  a  man  is  tall;  others  produce 
trees  which  are  scarcely  dwarfed  at  all;  others 
show  intermediate  degrees  of  dwarfing.  Some 
are  more  “precocious  in  fruiting  than  others; 
seme  outyield  others;  and  some  show  adapta¬ 
tion  to  different  soils  and  climatic  conditions — 
a  feature  which  some  day  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  important  of  all. 

Here,  then,  are  a  series  of  apple  rootstocks 
which  are  relatively  “old” 
in  that  most  of  them  have 
been  known  for  many 
years — some  of  them  sev¬ 
eral  centuries — but  which 
are  at  the  same  time 
relatively  “new”  to 
American  horticulture 
and  which  are  now  under 
trial  and  being  studied 
for  what  use  they  may 
be.  They  are  not  propa¬ 
gated  from  seed,  as  are 
the  apple  rootstocks  now 
universally  used  in 
American  nurseries,  but 
by  layers  and  cuttings  in 
a  manner  similar  to 
grapes  and  currants.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  all  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plants  of  a  given 
numbered  type  are  iden¬ 
tical  in  make-up,  and 
their  performance  can  be 
definitely  foretold.  When 
a  variety  of  apple,  as  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  is  budded  onto  a 
numbered  Mailing  root- 
stock,  as  Mailing  I,  the 
resulting  tree  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  known 


variety  and  a  known  rootstock,  and  it  can  be 
said  definitely  from  previous  experience  just 
how  the  tree  will  behave. 

Arranged  with  reference  to  the  size  of  tree 
which  they  in  general  produce,  the  more 
promising  of  the  Mailing  rootstocks  as  judged 
at  present,  from  experiences  at  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

Malling  IX  ( Jaune  de  Metz) 

Selected  as  a  chance  seedling  in  France  about 
1879;  roots  snap  and  break  easily;  makes  very 
dwarf  tree,  seldom  taller  than  a  man;  can  be 
planted  6  to  10  feet  apart;  fruits  very  early, 
first  or  second  year  planted;  shallow  rooted, 


Method  of  propagating  Mailing  apple  rootstocks. 
They  are  not  raised  from  seed  like  usual  seedling 
rootstocks  for  the  apple,  hut  by  mound  layering  in 
stool  beds  (above).  Soil  pulled  away  (below)  from 
rooted  shoots  to  show  root  formation.  Each  rooted 

shoot  will  serve  as  a  rootstock  for  an  apple  tree. 

likely  to  lean  unless  headed  quite  low  or 
staked;  easily  broken;  trees  have  yielded  as 
much  as  1  to  IV2  bushels  of  fruit  per  tree; 
Early  McIntosh,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan,  Cox  Orange,  Bald¬ 
win,  Turley,  and  Northern  Spy  have  done  very 
well  on  this  rootstock,  whereas  Winesap,  Wolf 
River,  and  Gallia  have  not  done  so  well; 
valued  as  a  garden  plant  and  recommended  for 
that  purpose. 

Malling  VII 

Long  known  in  English  nurseries  as  a  mix¬ 
ture  in  Doucin  stock;  makes  dwarf  tree,  but 
larger  than  Malling  IX;  shallow  rooted;  early 
fruiting,  third  year  set;  has  done  well  for  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  desirable  where  a  more  substantial 
small,  early-bearing  tree  is  desired  than  is 
produced  on  Malling  IX;  useful  for  varieties 
which  are  too  severely  dwarfed  by  Malling  IX; 
promising. 


Malling  IV 

Holstein  Doucin,  or  Dutch  Doucin;  common 
in  Holland  and  Germany;  makes  semi-dwarf 
tree  with  most  varieties;  smaller  than  Mall¬ 
ing  I  but  larger  than  Malling  IX  and  Malling 
VII;  shallow-rooted;  young  trees  not  overly  - 
well  anchored;  early  fruiting,  third  or  fourth 
year;  may  have  a  place  but  needs  further  test¬ 
ing;  promising. 

Malling  V 

Doucin  Ameliore,  also  called  Improved  Dou¬ 
cin  in  English  nurseries  and  Red  Paradise  in 
Dutch  and  German  nurseries;  a  common  stock 
in  Europe,  superceding  Malling  II  in  some 
places;  makes  semi-dwarf  tree,  smaller  than 
Malling  I  with  most  varieties;  good  nursery 
plant  and  likely  to  be  well-considered  for  that 
reason  alone;  needs  further  trial. 

Malling  II 

Doucin,  of  the  best  French  nurseries,  often 
called  English  Paradise;  makes  semi-dwarf 
tree,  slightly  smaller  than  Malling  I,  but  not 
with  all  varieties;  does  not  propagate  readily 
in  the  nursery  and  so  likely  to  be  discriminated 
against  for  that  reason;  well-liked  in  Europe; 
needs  further  testing;  promising. 

Malling  I 

Broad-leaved  English  Paradise  (of  Rivers); 
of  English  origin,  selected  by  T.  Rivers  as  a 
chance  seedling  in  1860;  makes  semi-dwarf 
tree,  well  anchored,  vigorous  and  substantial, 
some  suggestion  of  collar  rot  with  some  varie¬ 
ties,  as  Cortland;  McIntosh  seems  especially 
well  suited  to  this  rootstock,  yielding  V4  bushel 
of  fruit  as  2-year-old  orchard  tree,  %  bushel 
as  3-year-old  tree,  and  1V2  bushels  as  4-year- 
old  tree;  precocious  fruiter  with  most  varie¬ 
ties;  being  watched  with  great  interest  as  pos¬ 
sible  commercial  semi-dwarf  tree,  planted 
15  x  20  or  20  x  20. 

Malling  XIII 

Selected  and  named  Doucin  U.2  by  Spath, 
Berlin;  makes  semi-standard  tree,  smaller 
than  Malling  XII  yet  larger  than  Malling  I 
with  most  varieties;  not  as  early  fruiting  as 
Malling  I;  does  well  on  heavy  soils;  makes  an 
exceedingly  attractive  tree  with  Cortland; 
promising  for  some  conditions. 

Malling  XVI 

Selected  and  named  Doucin  U.3  by  Spath, 
Berlin,  also  called  Ketziner’s  Ideal;  makes 
strong,  well-anchored  semi-standard  tree; 
considered  by  many  as  producing  a  full  stand¬ 
ard  tree  but  has  proved  smaller  than  standard 
and  than  Malling  XII  at  Geneva,  New  York; 
very  promising  for  uniform,  sturdy,  well- 
anchored  tree  slightly  smaller  than  standard. 

Malling  XII 

Selected  as  a  seedling  from  Crab  stock  at 
East  Malling,  England;  makes  standard  tree, 
roots  tough,  spreading,  and  deeply  penetrating, 
quite  unlike  most  of  the  other  Malling  types; 
gives  uniformity  to  standard  tree;  promising. 

To  generalize  further, 
Malling  rootstocks  have 
been  outstanding  in  their 
performance  in  Western 
New  York.  In  the  pro¬ 
pagation  beds  they  have 
behaved  much  as  they  do 
in  England — so  much  so 
that  visitors  from  abroad 
have  remarked  upon  | 
their  seeming  “at  home” 
under  the  conditions  pro¬ 
vided.  They  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  good  yield  of 
well-rooted  rootstock 
material.  They  have 
taken  hold  in  the  nursery 
as  well  as,  or  better  than, 
any  common  lining-out 
stock  used  for  the  apple. 
They  have  shown  no  in¬ 
compatibilities  among  210 
combinations  including  38 
varieties  and  14  root¬ 
stocks.  They  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  high  stand  of 
excellent  budded  trees 
for  orchard  planting. 
They  have  transplanted 
to  the  orchard  better  and 
(Continued  on  Page  94) 


Each  Malling  type  root  is  as  distinctive  in  character  as  are  varieties  of  apples.  The  root  systems 
shown  are  from  5-year-old  Baldwin  apple  trees,  each  type  rootstock  still  retaining  its  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics.  (Above)  Mailing  I,  strong  main  roots  and  some  fibrous  roots,  makes  semi-dwarf 
tree;  (Left)  Malling  XII,  long,  smooth  main  roots  with  few  fibrous  roots,  makes  standard  size  tree; 

(Right)  Mailing  XIII,  heavy  root  system  with  many  fibrous  roots,  makes  semi-standard  tree. 
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Outline  for  Farmers'  Or¬ 
ganization 

I  have  been  following  the  “Farm  Or¬ 
ganization  Letters”  that  have  appeared 
in  your  paper  during  the  past  several 
months  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Many  of  these  letters  indicate  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  problem,  while 
others  simply  support  previous  thoughts. 
Taking  these  letters  as  a  whole,  they 
clearly  indicate  the  need  and  desire 
for  a  National  Farm  Organization  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  farmer,  his  family  and  his 
farm.  When  people  are  willing,  as 
stated  in  previous  letters,  to  contribute 
money  toward  such  action  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  assurance  of  how  their  money 
would  be  used,  then  I  feel  confident 
that  help  is  needed  by  the  farmers  of 
this  nation. 

As  a  dairy  farmer,  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  farmers  of  this  great 
country  should  be  properly  represented 
in  state  and  federal  offices.  A  national 
farm  organization,  properly  organized 
and  controlled,  will  assure  such  repre¬ 
sentation.  Anyone  that  has  followed 
developments  during  the  past  several 
years  will  certainly  agree  that  organ¬ 
ization  gets  results,  whereas  lack  of 
such  organization  generally  means  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  adequate  support  I  do 
not  advocate  strikes  or  the  building  of 
a  high  pressure  farm  group.-  What  we 
farmers  need  is  to  combine  our  efforts 
and  stand  together  so  that  we  can  ob¬ 
tain  proper  representation  without 
force. 

We  have  all  talked  at  one  time  or 
another  about  getting  together.  Some 
of  us  have  read  about  it,  while  others 
have  listened  a  little,  but  so  far,  that 
is  all  that  we  have  accomplished.  What 
we  need  Is  action,  someone  to,  take  the 
lead  in  a  movement  of  this  kind.  We 
need  a  plan  of  action  that  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  and  improved  upon  as 
experience  dictates.  There  are  farm 
leaders  in  every  community,  men  who 
possess  vision  and  leadership  that  will 
get  behind  an  organization  of  this  kind 
and  put  it  over  if  someone  will  start 
the  snowball  down  the  hill.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  following  suggestions  are 
submitted  for  consideration  and  action. 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  non-profit 
national  organization  by  farmers,  for 
farmers,  their  families  and  their  farms. 

2.  The  national  organization  to  con¬ 
sist  of  county  and  state  organizations. 

3.  The  county  groups  to  consist  of 
every  farmer  and  his  family  residing 
within  the  county. 

4.  The  month  of  March  to  be  set  aside 
as  Farm  Organization  Month  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 

5.  County  meetings  to  be  organized 
and  held  in  every  county  during  March. 

6.  All  county  groups  to  establish 
definite  operating  policies  and  have  a 
report  compiled  covering  action  taken. 

7.  Each  county  group  to  select  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  to  govern  for  a  term 
of  one  year. 

8.  Each  county  group  to  select  a  rep¬ 
resentative  to  attend  future  state  meet¬ 
ings. 

9.  Each  county  group  to  advise  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  selected  state  repre¬ 
sentative.  These  names  to  be  published 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  avoid 
delay  in  reaching  each  county  repre¬ 
sentative. 

10.  Each  county  meeting  to  select 
members  to  canvas  all  farmers  and  their 
families  that  do  not  attend  from  each 
county. 

11.  County  meetings  are  to  be  held 
once  each  month  on  definite  dates 
established  by  the  committee. 

12.  Membership  to  consist  only  of 
farmers,  their  families  and  farm  help. 

While  these  12  suggestions  do  not 
contain  all  of  the  requirements  of  a 
national  farm  organization,  they  should 
be  sufficient  to  start  county  groups  in 
a  general  way.  Once  county  groups 
organize  with  men  and  women  at  their 
heads  who  possess  leadership  and  who 
are  genuinely  interested  in  their  fel¬ 
low  farmers,  their  community  and  their 
country,  combined  policies  will  be 
formed  which  will  properly  guide  the 
development  of  a  strong  farm  organ¬ 
ization. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  from  such  an 
organization  are  many.  Little  imagina¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  realize  what  a  national 
farm  organization  can  do  for  the  farmer 
and  his  family.  It  is  his  responsibility 
to  see  that  it  is  properly  organized  and 
developed  along  the  right  lines. 


New  Jersey.  r.  b. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone  .  3.75 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller  .  $2.50 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Doumey  . 2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  Houses, 

Roger  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

Farmers  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roche  .  2.48 

The  Farm  Bookkeeper  With  In¬ 
come  Tax  Guide,  Bert  V.  Torn- 

borgh  .  2.00 

Handy  Farm  Devices  and  How  to 
Make  them,  Rolfe  Cebleigh....  1.50 
Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl  . 1.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


THE  Government  has  established  limited  state  quotas  of  track-type  tractors  for  agricultural  use. 

These  tractors  are  available  to  farmers  who  can  qualify  to  purchase  them  if  they  will  make 
the  necessary  application  on  WPB  Form  1319.  Your  Cletrac  dealer  will  gladly  assist  you  in  filling 
out  these  forms,  which  can  be  obtained  from  your  local  U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Board  or  tractor  dealer. 
Here’s  substantially  what  you  must  report  on  your  application: 


1  •  Prepore  this  application  in  five  copies,  four  of  6.  Give  year,  make,  model  and  size  of  tractors  you 
which  are  to  be  submitted.  now  own. 


2.  State  whether  you  can  use  a  wheel-type  tractor, 
and  if  not,  why  not, 

3.  Include  any  other  information  relating  to  your 
need  for  a  track-type  tractor. 

4.  State  total  acreage  of  your  farm  and  acreage  of 
each  kind  of  crop  grown. 

5.  State  number  head  of  livestock  and  number  of 
each  kind  produced. 


7.  State  whether  or  not  an  old  tractor  will  be  traded  in. 

3.  State  whether  you  can  use  your  present  tractor 
by  repairing  it. 

9.  How  much  more  can  you  produce  by  owning  a 
track-type  tractor  and  why? 

1 0.  State  your  first,  second  and  third  choice  by  make 
of  track-type  tractor,  since  your  first  choice  might 
not  be  available. 


After  you  have  filled  out  your  application  it  is  presented  to  your  County  U.  S.  D.A.  War  Board. 
This  Board  submits  it  with  a  letter  of  approval  or  denial  to  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  State  War  Board.  The 
latter  Board  in  turn  sends  your  application  to  the  War  Production  Board  at  Washington  recom¬ 
mending  the  release  of  the  tractor,  if  the  need  is  considered  essential  and  the  tractor  is  available. 
If  approved,  the  application  is  returned  to  the  applicant,  who  must  give  it  to  the  dealer  as 
authority  to  receive  the  tractor. 

Y>ur  Cletrac  dealer  is  prepared  to  give  you  complete  assistance  in  filling  out  the  required  form 
if  you  want  to  purchase  a  Cletrac  Tru-Traction  Model  H,  A,  B,  or  D  for  agricultural  use. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


C»K  •  " 

- — ■ 1  - '  .. 


MODEL  H—  6a*  powered  Cletrac 
of  18  drawbar  and  22  bell  hone- 
power.  For  the  smaller  farmer. 
Write  for  free  booklet. 


MODEL  A— Powered  by  either  gasoline  or 
diesel  engine  of  30  drawbar  and  38  belt 
horsepower.  For  average  farms.  Write 
for  free  booklet. 


MODEL  8 — Powered  by  gasoline  or  diesel  I 
engine  of  38  drawbar  and  SO  belt  horse-  |  j 
power.  For  large  farms  and  farmers  who 
do  custom  work.  Write  for  free  booklet 


CLETRAC 


TRACTORS 


Growers  everywhere  report  more  effective 
spraying  per  dollar  with  “IRON  AGE-’  high- 
pressure  orchard  and  row  crop  sprayers.  Speedy 
and  efficient,  “Iron  Age”  sprayers  spread  liquid 
in  a  clinging  protective  fog  that  makes  every 
drop  of  liquid  count. 

Heart  of  this  economical  crop  protection  is  the 
Hi-pressure  easy  working,  trouble  free  “VIC¬ 
TORY”  pump  .  .  .  built  in  7  sizes — 6  to  40  gal. 
per-min  with  working  pressures  up  to  1000  lbs. 
There’s  a  cost  cutting  “Iron  Age0  sprayer  for 
every  purpose. 

Write  for  the  “ Iron  Age”  Sprayer 
Catalog  Today 


LOW  COST 
PROTECTION 

WITH 

IRON  AGE  SPRAYERS 

ir 

Heart  Of  Your 
Sprayer  Is  The  High 
Pressure  Victory  Pump 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 

3419  Duke  St.,  York,  Pa. 


WAS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SMALL  ACREAGE  GROWERS 


-Successful  growers  pretty  much  agree  on  a  deep 
seed  bed  with  cover  crop  chopped  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  and  fertilizer.  This  gives 
ample  root  room  for  maximum  feeding  and  firm 
anchorage  to  withstand  storms.  It  provides  best 
possible  moisture  conditions  either  in  drought  or 
heavy  rainfall  areas.  Rototiller  makes  this  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  bed — in  one  operation.  Just  once  over 
the  ground  and  you’re  ready  for  planting.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  cultivation.  Supplies  every  small-farm 
power  need  —  mows,  hauls, 
plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  W rite  for  literature 
and  nearest  dealer.  If  he  can’t 
let  you  have  a  rototiller  now, 
reserve  the  first  one  available. 
SQTOJitlER,  Inc.,  Troy.  M.  Y..  flopt  J 


Rapidgro  Fertilizer 

THE  IDEAL  PLANT  FOOD  FOR  YOUR  VIC¬ 
TORY  GARDEN.  WRITE  FOB  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “square 

deal.  ‘ '  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page . 
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DIBBLE'S 


TESTED  SEED  OATS 

The  Oat  crop  in  many  sections  of  the 
Northeast  was  a  failure  this  past  season. 
A  good  seed  Oat  is  scarce. 

That’s  why  Dibble’s  Oats  will  move 
quickly— to  early  buyers. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  Brand 

has  been  famous  for  years.  Average  weight 
40-42  lbs.  per  bushel.  Thoroughly  Cleaned 
—Screened — Graded. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

tells  about  this  outstanding  OAT,  also 
Barley  —  Corn  —  Alfalfa  —  Clover 
Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 

Write 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Northern 

Cross 

Sweet  Corn 


— -HARRIS  SHDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

This  year,  when  time  and  space  are  precious,  it  is 
especially  important  that  you  plant  dependable  seed. 
Our  more  than  60  years  of  experience  in  selecting,  breed¬ 
ing  and  testing  can  be  depended  upon  to  give  you  larger 
yields  of  the  highest  quality  and  earliest  maturity, 
j  Send  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  in  which 
hundreds  of  the  best  vegetables  and  flowers  for  northern 
jconditions  are  accurately  described. 

If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  C0.,Inc.,17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

1944  catalog  now  steady — 


HONESTY  IN  SOILTESTING 

SILVERTON  SOILTESTER  gives  you  the  essential  soil 
test,  that  of  AMOUNT  of  acidity  (pH),  how  much 
lime  to  add,  and  requirements  of  375  plants.  Price 
with  manual  35c  postpaid.  Everybody's  getting  our 

SOILTEStTER  and  HORMONE  COMBINATION 
A  25e  pkt.  of  ROOTONE.  TRANSPLANTONE. 
FRUITONE  and  a  SILVERTON  SOILTESTER  (4 

items)  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

8ILVERTON  LABORATORIES  ‘R’,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


CL0MERsKD 


SIND  FOR  FREE 
FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 

Insist  on  cop  qualify  when  you  buy  clover 
seed  and  save  money.  Quality  seeds  pro¬ 
duce  better  stands  of  better  hay — free  from 
weeds.  Write  today  for  full  facts. 

c Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

**  BOX  32D  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 


SEED  CORN  HEADQUARTERS 

29  —  Different  Varieties  —  29 

SEED  OATS  and  PASTURE  GRASSES. 
$1.00  will  bring  our  SPECIAL.  LARGE 

_ VICTORY  GARDEN  OFFER  TO  YOU. 

Write  for  Our  Latest  1944  Price  List. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

BOX  13  -  •  PORTER’S  SIDELING.  PA. 


FRUIT  TREES 

for  Garden  and  Orchard 

Ormanental  Plants  for  Home 

BARNES  fruit  and  ornamental  stock 
is  of  the  finest  quality.  Order  NOW 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Send  for  1944 
CATALOG  featuring,  among  other  things: 
Barnes  Great  Big  Ornamental  Shrubs 
Blueberries  Flowering  Crabs 

Blackberries  Shade  Trees 

Raspberries  &  Grapes  Rhubarb  and 
Roses.  &  Lilacs  Asparagus 

Famous-For-Flavor  Fruit  Trees 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN.  ESI.  1890 


NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS 

WILSON — large  late  yellow  Stowells  hybrid.  Also 
Spaneross,  Marcross,  CarmelcrosB,  Old  Hickory,  Lincoln, 
Golden  Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Burpee's 

EGETABLES 

All  5  lOc-Packets  for  price  of 
one,  to  get  acquainted.  For 
your  Victory  Garden,  post- 
paid— send  dime  today.  t 

l  Leaf  Lattnc*— Grand  Rapids. 

1  Crisp,  tender  and  delicious. 

Tomato— M  arglobe.Large,round , - 
smooth,  rich  red.  Solid  .meaty, of  finestflavor. 
-Boot— Crosby’s  Egyptian.  Very  early,  top- 
,  shaped,  dark  red,  fine-grained,  sweet. 
i  Radish—  Scarlet  Globe.  White  flesh, 
crisp  as  ice-juicy  and  delicious. 

^  .  Corrot— Chantenay.  Smooth, /’ 

„ _ Js  orange,  sweet,  tender. 

SkClwu —5“.  tend  Catalog  FREE. 


FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY 
•  PLANTS  FOR  YOUR# 

/ ictory  Farm  Garden 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  describes  the  BEST 
VARIETIES  there  are  at  reasonable  prices. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Small  Fruits,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  etc.,  to  select  from.  Strong,  thrifty 
trees  and  plants  True-to-Name. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 


WILSON 


NEW  YORK 


Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  34  Years. 


Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

0  Enclosed  Is  10c.  Send  I  Pkt*.  Vegetable  Seed*.  • 

I 


Nam*.. 


IXOIIIOIMHOItllMMti 


|  A  ddfFSS  . . . . .  t 

Q  Send  Bmpct’*  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

#•••*•«■•«»•••■  t*  St;?*****  *  *»»•*«  •■«*••*«  •  f 


'GROW  XMAS 

FOREST  TREES! 

Write  today  for  Special 
Christmas  Tree  Bulletin 
and  complete  Forest  Tree 
Price  List.  Per  1000 

2  year  American  Red  Pine . $10.00 

2  year  Austrian  Pine  .  15.00 

2  year  Colo.  Blue  Spruce .  10.00 

3  year  Balsam  Fir  .  15.00 

3  year  Norway  Spruce  . .  15.00 


MUSSER  FORESTS  Inc. 
Indiana  Penna. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Etc. 

*  Fresh  dug,  direct  from  NURSERY 
you.  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 

Cherry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees, 
etc.  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp- 
berry.  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
™  Plants,  Grapo  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees,  Ever¬ 

greens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Privet  Hedging  etc  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our  W&3  CATALOG 
gives  prices,  descriptions,  illustrations,  and  complete 
planting  and  culture  instructions.  Write  today 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  Box28,  Selbyville,  Pel, 


Farm  Income  Taxes 

The  rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as 
the  tax  rates,  affecting  1943  income  tax 
returns  to  be  filed  March  15,  1944,  are 
just  the  same  as  last  year,  with  two  ex¬ 
ceptions.  First,  there  is  the  additional 
5%  Victory  tax,  and  second,  an  extra 
payment  will  be  due  either  on  the  1942 
or  1943  tax,  whichever  was  lower. 

Under  the  “pay-as-you-go”  tax  law, 
in  effect  July  1,  1943,  farmers,  single 
and  with  a  $500  gross  income,  or  mar¬ 
ried  with  a  $1200  gross  income,  were 
compelled  to  file  declarations  of  esti¬ 
mated  1943  income  not  later  than  De¬ 
cember  15,  1943.  The  declaration  dis¬ 
closed  whether  the  1943  or  1942  tax  was 
greater.  That  greater  tax  was  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  farmer’s  tax  liability  for 
1943.  Against  this  tax,  credits  were 
allowed  for  any  payments  already  made 
in  1943  on  the  1942  tax.  The  balance 
remaining  had  to  be  paid  in  full  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  declaration  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15.  In  practically  every  case,  it  is 
likely  that  the  1943  tax  was  more  than 
the  1942  tax,  since  the  Victory  tax  only 
went  into  effect  beginning  January  1, 
1943. 

With  all  figures  of  1943  income  and 
expense  now  available,  farmers  must 
refigure  their  1943  income  and  tax  in 
the  return  to  be  filed  March  15.  If  it 
is  found  that  the  tax  figured  and  paid 
on  December  15  was  underestimated 
and  that  an  additional  tax  is  due,  no 
penalty  is  imposed  unless  the  tax  was 
underestimated  by  more  than  %;  if  so, 
the  penalty  is  6%  on  the  amount  of 
the  underestimated  tax. 

Then  there  is  the  possible  extra  tax 
on  either  1942  or  1943  income,  which¬ 
ever  was  lower.  Under  the  “pay-as- 
you-go”  law,  the  smaller  tax  is  for¬ 
given  up  to  75%.  The  25%  balance  is 
payable,  one-half  on  March  15,  1944, 
and  the  other  one-half  on  March  15, 
1945.  If,  however,  the  lower  tax  is 
$50  or  less,  that  tax  of  $50  or  less  is 
completely  cancelled;  if  it  is  between 
$50  and  $66.67,  $50  of  the  tax  is  can¬ 
celled;  and  if  above  $66.67,  75%  is  can¬ 
celled,  as  above  stated. 

Where  a  farmer  might  have  earned 
extra  income  in  1943  from  sources  other 
than  farming,  a  portion  of  his  salary 
was  regularly  withheld  by  his  employer. 
In  such  cases,  he  can  credit  the  amount 
withheld  against  his  total  tax,  figured 
on  both  farm  and  non-farm  income. 

Farmers  must,  as  usual,  fill  out  and 
file  two  forms,  Form  1040  and  Form 
1040-F.  Also  to  be  filed  is  Form  1125 
which  is  an  official  statement  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  of  1942  tax 
liability  and  payments  made  thereon. 
This  statement  should  by  now  have 
been  received  by  every  person  who 
paid  a  tax  on  1942  income. 

Every  taxpayer,  other  than  farmers, 
must  also  file  on  March  15  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  estimated  tax  based  on  1944  in¬ 
come,  and  pay  one-quarter  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  tax  on  that  date.  Farmers  do 
not  have  to  file  such  a  declaration  or 
pay  any  tax  in  respect  of  1944  income, 
until  December  15,  1944.  The  rates  of 
the  1944  tax  have  not  yet  been  fixed 
by  Congress,  but  will  be  prior  to  March 
15. 

Gross  Income — This  includes  all  re¬ 
ceipts  in  cash  or  property  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  from  the  sale  of  all  live¬ 
stock,  livestock  products,  crops  or 
other  farm  produce  raised  on  the  farm; 
profits  from  the  resale  of  any  purchased 
livestock  or  farm  products;  and  any 
other  miscellaneous  income. 

Deductions — Items  to  be  deducted 
from  the  above  gross  income  include: 
Cost  of  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  mainten¬ 
ance  of  stock,  minor  repairs  to  farm 
buildings  (not  farm  home),  and  de¬ 
preciation  on  all  such  buildings,  as  well 
as  on  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
cost  of  gas  and  oil  for  tractor,  truck 
and  car  (if  used  in  farm  work)  is  de¬ 
ductible,  as  is  the  cost  of  keeping  farm 
machinery  in  repair,  and  also  the  cost 
of  small,  short-life  tools.  Cost  of  hired 
farm  labor  is  deductible,  not  only  as 
to  salary  paid  but  also  as  to  value  of 
board  and  lodging  furnished.  House¬ 
hold  expense  is  not  a  deduction,  nor  is 
the  value  of  a  farmer’s  own  labor  on 
his  farm. 

The  cost  of  farm  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment  and  farm  buildings  is  regarded  as 
a  capital  investment  and  cannot  be 
deducted.  As  above  stated,  deprecia¬ 
tion  is  allowed.  Depreciation  is  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  farm  truck  and  car,  if 
used  in  farm  operations.  Depreciation 
is  also  allowed  on  all  livestock,  poultry, 
orchards,  small  fruits,  provided  they 
are  purchased  by  the  farmer. 

In  case  of  loss  of  poultry  or  any 
animals  raised  on  the  farm,  from  dis¬ 
ease,  exposure  or  injury,  no  deduction 
can  be  taken;  but  where  the  animals 
were  purchased,  the  actual  purchase 
price  of  such  poultry  or  animals,  less 
depreciation  if  any,  can  be  deducted  as 
a  loss  if  there  is  no  insurance. 

Where  medical  and  dental  expenses 
for  the  year,  including  premiums  on 
health,  accident  or  hospital  insurance, 
exceed  5%  of  the  net  income,  that  por¬ 
tion  of  such  expenses  which  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  5%  can  be  deducted. 

Other  deductions!  that  can  be  taken 
are  interest  on  indebtedness,  church 
and  charitable  contributions,  insurance 
(except  on  dwelling)  bad  debts  owed 
to  the  taxpayer,  and  real  estate  taxes. 

Exemptions— The  difference  between 
gross  income  and  deductions  is  net  in¬ 
come.  However,  that  is  not  the  amount 
subject  to  tax.  From  net  income  is 
subtracted  the  personal  exemption  Of 
(Continued  on  Page  97) 
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FRUIL  TREES 
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Buy  your  Trees  from  an  Established 
Nursery.  We  grow  the  trees  we  sell 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  Our  60th 
Year  Growing  APPLE,  PLUM,  PEAR, 
CHERRY  and  PEACH  TREES-SMALL 
FRUITS  and  SEEDS  for  the  Orchard 
Planter.  We  also  grow  ROSES  - 
SHRUBS  and  SHADE  TREES  for 
your  home  grounds.  Our  stock  is 
hardy,  being  Northern  Grown  on 
Dansville  hill  land.  We  operate  over 
400  Acres.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalog  in  Color. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  he. 

120  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY  CATALOG  FREE 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown,  heavy  tlielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 

Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  42  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut 
trees  for  over  47  years. 

Sunny  Rtdgo,  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr. 
Vsto&TtfTWtA  transplanted  4  to  8  in.  tall— 
only  $■  postpaid.  22  only  $2 
\W%s3rjMf postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  50 
Evergreens  $3  postpaid;  all  4 
and  5  year  transplanted,  5"  to 
12"  tall.  Ten  each  American 
Arbcrvitae,  Mugho  Pine.  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  Red  Pir.e,  White 
Spruce,  all  50  for  $3.  (West 
of  Mississippi  River  add  I5e.)  Free  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees.  ALL  TREES 
GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Dept.  RN-234,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  istisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 

,  etc.,  In  fact  our  1944  Catalog  hag 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed 

Box  1 1  Geneva 


JUMBO  READY  TO  BEAR  FRUIT  TREES 

We  offer  a  complete  assortment  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Quince.  Also — 

DWARF  APPLE  AND  PEAR 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  planting  guide  and  catalog 
CHAMPION  NURSERIES,  222  Main  St„  Perry,  Ohio 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh 
l%-2  lbs.  80  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MILLER’S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  varieties  for  home  fruit  gardens. 
Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  VICTORY  GARDENERS 

1944  Plant  Catalogue  ready.  Hardy  field  grown 
vegetable  plants  of  alt  kinds.  Place  your  order  early. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  •  •  Greenville,  S.  C. 


ANNUAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  ! 

ASSORTED  GLADIOLUS  BULBS- 
25  cents.  Postpaid.  1944  price  List  Free. 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS  •  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE:  Onion  Sets 

Postage  prepaid. 

White  sets  $2.75.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Wanted — Gladioia  bulblets,  disease  free.  Picardy  &  Dr. 
Bennet,  I  bu.  each.  Advertiser  7055,  care  R.  N.-V. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book .  Contains  really  valuable  infor* 
mation  on  how  to  fret  the  moat  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Domett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

DAV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

i  *  describes  best  early, 

medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
ft  Evergreen  Ave..  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to 
Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

I.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-24A,  Allen,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Dorsett, 

Fairfax,  Big  Joe.  Blakemore,  etc.  Write  for  free  de¬ 
scriptive  price  list.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Showell,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ing  varieties.  Write  for 

price  list.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 

Plant  Red  Raspberries  Early  Spring.  Disease  free  new 
kinds,  leaflet  culture.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton.  Conn. 

EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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This  new,  profusely  illustrated,  56- 
page  catalog  brings  you  complete 
information.  Physical  descriptions  of 
vegetables  are  supplemented  by  in¬ 
formation  about  growing  that  we  se¬ 
cured  from  our  tests  at  our  Milford, 
Conn.  Trial  Grounds.  This  trial  plant¬ 
ing  likewise  enables  us  to  furnish  you 
with  the  varieties  and  strains  best 
adapted  to  growth  in  this  region. 
For  dependable  seed,  write  for  this 
new  Woodruff  catalog.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  seed  is  again  abnormal 
this  year.  Better  write  now  I 


MAIL  IMMEDIATELY! 
f.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS.  Inc..  Milford,  Conn. 

Please  mail  me  your  1944  Vegetable 
Garden  Guide,  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  your  tested  varieties! 

Name  . _ _____ 

Street  _ _ _ _ 

City  and  State _ _ _ 


Give  this  vital  war 
material  to  your  local 
Salvage  Committee.  Antici- 
f  pate  seed  requirements  early, 
especially  on  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  etc.  Supplies  of  high 
quality,  adapted  strains  very 
short.  Send  for  prices  and 
'  copy  of  our  famous  Grow- 
more  Manual. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  St., Rochester  6,  N.Y. 


SAVE 

Your  Tin,  Scrap 
Metal,  Fats  And 
Waste  Paper ! 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


For  48  years  PACE  has  stood 
for  QUALITY  SEEDS.  "PA- 
SiE-CO”  Brand  SEED  COHN  is  top 
quality.  So  are.  Page’s  Lawn  Grass  Mix¬ 
tures,  Field  Seeds,  Bulk  and  Packet 
Seeds  for  Gardens.  Pastures  and  your 
Field  Crops.  All  selected  tested  varieties. 
"At  Your  Service  Since  1896”.  The  Page 
Seed  Co.,  P.O.  Box  B-12,  Greene,  N.Y. 


Send  postcard  or  letter  today; 
order  early  I  Maule’s  Seed  Book 
gives  coniplete  descriptions:  tells 
best  kinds.  Vegetables  and  Flowers. i 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE  | 
Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


Victory  Gardeners  make  earlier,  larger  yields.  Use  cur 
fieldgrown  vegetable  plants.  Beet,  broccoli,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  lettuce,  onions,  pepper,  potato  and  tomato 
plants.  Catalog  Free.  Omega  Plant  Farms.  Omega,  Ga. 


EarliestTomato 


.  JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD  has  Big  ] 

Fruit  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  1 
era!  paoket  (enough  to  grow  : 
plants).  10c:  In  Canada,  20c.  St 
enclosed  in  10c  Coupon  packet  wt 
auy  future  ord 
,  ,  JUNG'S  SEEDS  are  famous 
high  quality  and  dependability. 
Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  of  bargain! 

Plants.  Shrubs  and  Bulbs.  HYBfi 
SEED  CORN— V1CLAND  OATS. 

JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  S,  Randolph,  WUcor 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Syrup  from  Maple  Trees 

I  have  purchased  several  acres  of 
land  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  it  has 
about  20  large  shell  bark  Maple  trees 
on  it.  Are  these  sugar  maples?  We 
also  have  smooth  bark  maple  trees. 
Can  I  get  sap  from  these  trees  that  is 
worthwhile?  Are  they  the  same  as  the 
sugar  maple  in  Vermont?  Some  of  the 
lower  limbs  on  these  trees  should  be 
cut  off.  Some  are  large  and  almost 
touch  the  ground.  If  the  limbs  are 
sawed  off,  is  it  necesary  to  paint  the 
wound?  F.  D.  N. 

There  is  no  “shell  bark  maple”  listed 
in  the  literature,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows.  Probably  the  term  is  one  of 
local  origin  and  may  refer  to  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  bark,  as  contrasted  with  the 
smoothness  of  the  bark  of  some  other 
species  of  maple.  The  true  sugar  maple 
is  Acer  saccharum.  This  is  the  tree 
from  which  maple  syrup  and  maple 
sugar  are  produced  in  the  north.  The 
smooth  bark  maple  that  you  describe 
is  probably  the  silver  maple  which  is 
known  as  Acer  saccharinum  or  Acer 
dasycarpum.  The  sap  from  this  tree 
is  not  commonly  used  for  the  making 
of  sugar  or  syrup. 

As  for  cutting  off  the  lower  limbs, 
it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  late  Win¬ 
ter,  say  the  middle  of  March.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  give  these  trees  the  best 
treatment,  you  might  try  covering  the 
wounds  with  grafting  wax.  Painting 
the  wounds  with  asphaltum  paint  is 
also  good,  though  there  are  many  who 
do  not  recommend  the  painting  of 
wounds. 


The  Comice  Pear 

At  Christmas  I  received  a  box  of 
Comice  pears  as  a  gift.  They  were  the 
best  pears  I  ever  saw  or  ate.  They 
came  from  Oregon.  Could  this  pear 
be  grown  in  Connecticut?  If  not,  is 
there  any  pear  like  it  that  could  be 
grown  in  this  section?  w.  R.  g. 

The  Comice  pear  is  one  of  the  choice 
articles  of  horticulture;  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  beat.  Somehow  it  does  particularly 
well  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley  of  Ore¬ 
gon.  In  fact,  pear  trees  look  happier 
in  that  general  part  of  the  country 
than  anywhere  else  the  writer  has  ever 
seen  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  a  con¬ 
trast  to  come  into  some  eastern  pear 
sections  where  pear  psylla  has  black¬ 
ened  the  trees,  where  winter  injury 
has  lessened  their  vitality,  and  where 
pear  blight  has  ravaged.  There  are 
some  good  pear  orchards  in  the  East 
and  the  pear  can  still  be  grown  here 
but  the  problem  calls  for  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  many  details  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  give  the  close  attention  that 
the  pear  demands. 

The  Comice  does  not  do  so  well  in 
the  East  as  some  other  varieties.  An 
excellent  substitute  is  Buerre  Bose. 


Bearing- Age  Trees 

I  want  to  plant  a  few  fruit  trees  that 
are  missing  in  my  orchard.  The  nurs¬ 
eries  advertise  bearing -age  trees.  What 
do  you  think  about  them?  h.  d. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  idea 
of  bearing-age  trees.  .  When  trees  are 
well  grown  in  the  nursery  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  are  transplanted  in  the  nursery 
once  or  maybe  twice  so  as  to  develop  a 
compact  root  system,  and  when  a  first 
class  article  is  delivered,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  bearing-age  tree.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  so  many 
bearing-age  trees  are  nothing  more  than 
left  overs  from  seasons  when  the  de¬ 
mand  for  nursery  stock  was  not  high. 
Such  trees  may  have  been  neglected  in 
the  row,  may  have  suffered  foliage  in¬ 
jury  and  borer  attack,  and  may  have 
otherwise  been  subjected  to  mistreat¬ 
ment.  When  such  trees  are  dug  and 
delivered  as  bearing-age  trees  the 
planter  really  gets  an  inferior  product 
and  is  inclined  to  be  disgusted  not  only 
with  bearing-age  trees  but  with  the 
nurseryman  who  supplied  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  answer  to  your  question 
is  to  deal  with  a  reliable  concern  where 
you  can  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  a 
bearing-age  tree  which  has  been  grown 
especially  for  the  purpose. 


•  why  you  should  ask  for 
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MOO-MIX” 

‘  “  Hybrid  Seed  Corn  Ensilage  Blend 

Hew  develo(.n>«"'!°'  j* T.'^pROVED  HybriAorn 
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Sturdy  standing  stalks  that  ear  a  anJ  bind  and 
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GRAIN 

HYBRIDS 


distributed  ay 

Crav -Dickimon  Seed  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Co-operative  Feed 
Dealer*,  Inc. 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Sanffeld-Jennings,  Inc. 
Elmira,  N.Y. 

Whitney  Seed  Company 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Sarber-Bennett,  Inc. 
Albany,  N.Y. 


New  Marigold  “Mammoth  Mum’ 


-HARRIS  SfIDS 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

ATTENTION  Victory  Gardeners ! 

You  will  just  have  to  find  some  spot  for  this  new  Marigold  that 
looks  like  a  large  greenhouse  chrysanthemum.  It’s  new,  easily 
grown,  blooms  early  and  costs  only  25c  a  packet. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  flowers  and  vegetables  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated  and  accurately  described  in  our  new  catalog. 

Send  for  It  and  order  seed  that  produces  early,  high  yielding 
crops  of  finest  quality. 

If  you  grow  faf  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List, 

Joseph  Harris  Co., Inc.,  18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.Y. 

-1944  CATALOG  now  Arndt f - 


Filling’  Tree  Crevice 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  instructions 
for  cementing  wounds  in  trees?  We 
have  fruit  trees  which  were  improperly 
trimmed  so  that  instead  of  becoming 
overgrown,  the  stubs  have  rotted.  We 
have  dug  out  the  unsound  wood  and 
would  like  to  fill  the  holes  according 
to  tree  surgery  methods.  j.  b. 

Cement  is  not  necessary  to  fill  the 
wound.  It  is  used  in  tree  surgery  in 
part  for  appearance  sake  and  in  part 
to  pi'ovide  a  solid  foundation  over 
which  the  tissues  from  either  side  may 
grow  and  eventually  cover  the  open¬ 
ing.  If  the  wounds  are  not  too  large, 
you  will  be  just  as  well  off  to  cut  back 
to  clean  wood,  to  paint  the  surface  of 
the  wound  for  protection,  and  then  let 
nature  take  care  of  the  healing.  The 
principle  involved  is  to  make  the  cut 
long  and  slit-like  and  to  leave  no  dead 
ends.  The  flow  of  sap  then  channels 
UP  and  around  the  wound,  keeps  the 
tissue  alive,  and  eventually  results  in 
healing  over. 


HIGH  QUALITY  SEEDS 

SEND  FOR  1944  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for 
our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate 
description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germination. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 
Seedsmen  for  40  Years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


FREE 


1944  VICTORY 
CARDEN  CATALOG 


or  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  &  pepper  plants.  Write  for  your  catalog  today. 

P.D.FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,Ga. 


Get  MORE  CORN  from  every  acre 
*  with  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


j  1  VIGOROUS.  EARLY  CROWTH 

' *  1 * * 4 5  that  saxes  cultivation 

OotEF.STROHG  ROOTS 

1  4  that  overcome  drought 

,  3  STRONG,  WHIR"  STAIRS 

13  that  withstand  storms 

4  BIG.  WIDE  LEAVES 

for  excellent  silage 

5  large,  uniform  ears 

that  hush  easily 
A  MORE  SHELLED  CORN 
from  every  ear 

GREATER  YlELO 
1  from  every  acre  planted 


This  year,  when  every  extra  bushel  of  corn  you  pro¬ 
duce  means  so  much,  be  sure  to  plant  Funk  G 
Hybrids.  Many  farmers  report  getting  10-acre  yield 
from  each  8  acres  they  plant.  To  get  all  7  corn  fea¬ 
tures  listed  at  the  left,  insist  on  Funk  G  Hybrids. 

For  full  facts  and  FREE  copy  of  Hybrid 
Corn  book,  mail  the  coupon  below  today. 

* 

I  A.  H,  HOFFMAN.  Inc. 

Box  32T  Landisville,  Penna. 

Please  send  me  full  faces  oa  Funk  G  Hybrids 
together  with  FREE  Coen  Data  Notebook. 

Name . . . . 

Address........ . . . . . . . . . . . 

Town . . . State . . . . . 
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Milk  Subsidy  Increased,  But 
Still  a  Muddle 

Since  it  is  compulsory  to  take  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies  (a  gift  made  by  way 
of  financial  aid)  rather  than  to  receive 
cost  plus  for  the  production  of  milk, 
it  is  again  puzzling  why  exceptions  can 
be  made  in  the  subsidy  payments. 

The  explanation  given  is  that  if  a 
farmer  produces  and  sells  milk,  he  is 
eligible  for  a  government  payment  to 
partially  offset  his  increased  costs  of 
dairy  feed.  Then  they  make  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  whether  the  milk  stations 
send  the  milk  to  the  metropolitan  area. 
If  they  do,  the  producers  receive  15 
cents  less.  But  in  the  purchasing  of 
feeds,  I  was  not  questioned  as  to  where 
our  milk  was  shipped,  nor  do  I  see  any 
discount  in  the  receipts  of  rations  pur¬ 
chased. 

Has  the  AAA  any  reasonable  or  jus¬ 
tifiable  answer  to  this  exception  where 
I  receive  15  cents  less  than  my  neigh¬ 
bor  who  pays  less  for  hauling  because 
his  milk  goes  to  an  upstate  market  10 
miles  distant,  but  who  should  receive 
less  because  he  isn’t  penalized  for  zone 
distance  from  New  York?  Why  should 
he  receive  15  cents  more  than  I  do? 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  J.  w.  R. 

What  is  due  us  on  the  milk  subsidy 
plan?  My  milk  goes  to  a  Sheffield 
plant  approved  both  for  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Now  they  are  sending  out 
papers  which  say  we  are  entitled  to 
only  25  cents  a  hundred,  and  it  should 
be  40  cents.  Other  milk  in  this  section 
goes  to  the  League  plant  in  Schenectady 
and  the  farmers  get  40  cents.  We  got 
40  cents  before,  now  only  25  cents. 
Why?  D.  E.  A. 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 

You’ve  hit  the  jack  pot  twice,  first 
on  the  Biolac  article  and  then  with 
“The  Ghost  Still  Walks”  in  your  last 
issue. 

Now  that  all  producers  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  are  to  get  40  cents  a  cwt. 
subsidy,  are  the  dealers  still  going  to 
get  15  cents?  P.  J. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

While  on  a  recent  buying  trip  for 
cattle,  it  came  to  my  attention  that  in 
that  part  of  Vermont  supplying  milk 
to  the  New  York  shed,  the  subsidy  to 
producers  is  being  split,  25  cents  to 
producers  and  15  cents  to  distributors. 
I  feel  sure  many  Vermont  producers 
are  anxious  to  know  “How  come?”, 
since  we  don’t  have  that  split  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Here,  we  receive  50  cents  in 
full.  m.  F.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
muddle  that  farmers  find  themselves 
in  with  this  milk  subsidy  program.  It 
must  be  even  more  of  a  muddle  to  the 
WFA  officials  in  Washing'  judging 
by  their  latest  announcement. 

This  milk  subsidy,  or,  as  it  is  offi¬ 
cially  styled,  a  subsidy  to  cover  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  dairy  feed,  went  into 
effect  October  1  last.  For  certain  States 
in  the  Northeast,  including  New  York, 
the  amount  was  set  at  40  cents  a  cwt.; 
in  others,  such  as  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts,  at  50  cents.  When  the 
fluid  milk  price  in  the  New  York  pool 
was  raised  20  cents,  the  WFA  reduced 
the  subsidy  payment  to  25  cents  for 
all  producers  shipping  to  plants  ap¬ 
proved  for  the  metropolitan  market 
and  turned  over  the  15  cents  balance 
to  the  dealers. 

The  original  subsidy  remained  in 
effect  for  three  months  and  then  was 
further  extended  to  cover  milk  de¬ 
livered  during  January.  Meanwhile, 
protests  and  complaints  against  the  un¬ 
fair  price  discriminations  began  to  be 
heard.  The  letters  above  printed  are 
typical.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
every  criticism  was  reasonable  and 
logical.  Why  one  farmer  shipping  to 
New  York  City  should  receive  only  25 
cents  as  against  40  cents  for  his 
neighbor  whose  milk  goes  to  another 
market,  could  not  be  answered.  In  all 
cases,  the  blended  milk  price  was  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  so  the  farmer  de¬ 
livering  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  or  Trenton,  N.  J.,  actually 
netted  15  cents  more  than  the  New 
York  approved  producer. 

There  was  also  some  dealer  price 
chiselling  going  on,  in  cases  where  New 
York  milk  went  into  Jersey  markets 
unregulated  by  the  Federal  Order.  Since 
those  producers  were  entitled  to  the 
full  40  cents,  their  dealers  cut  the 
blend  price  15  cents  below  the  Order 
price  and  pocketed  that  money. 

It  was  evident  that  the  program  was 
worked  out  unfairly,  so  the  WFA 
adopted  the  typical  New  Deal  remedy 
of  “increasing  the  dose”.  As  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  subsidy  payments  to  New  York 
pool  producers  living  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Vermont  were  in¬ 
creased  from  25  to  40  cents  a  cwt;  and 
from  35  to  50  cents  a  cwt.  to  pool  pro¬ 
ducers  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  There  is  no  increase  in 
the  40-  or  50-cent  subsidy  to  dairymen 
delivering  to  other  markets.  Thus,  all 
New  York  dairymen,  regardless  of 
where  their  milk  goes,  are  now  en¬ 
titled  to  the  40  cents.  In  addition, 
dairymen  delivering  to  the  metropolitan 
market  are  supposed  to  receive  an  extra 
15  cents  in  their  blend  price  since  the 
price  of  their  fluid  milk  remains  at 
$3.70,  with  the  20-cent  subsidy  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  dealers.  So,  in  effect,  where 
upstate  and  out-of-state  dairymen  were 
favored  before,  now  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket  producers  are  presumed  to  have 
the  edf^ontinued  on  Page  113) 


The  Mailing  Apple  Root¬ 
stocks 

(Continued  from  Page  90) 
with  lower  mortality  than  common 
nursery  stock. 

As  young  orchard  trees — planted 
mostly  1935  to  1938 — they  have  shown 
splendid  uniformity  and  excellent  vigor 
and  growth  in  the  orchard  and  have 
seemed  generally  “at  home”  under  a 
system  of  sod-mulch  plus  commercial 
nitrogen.  They  have  withstood  a  short 
period  of  — 31  degrees  F.  during  the 
Winter  of  1933-34  at  Geneva,  New 
York,  and  a  minimum  temperature  of 
— 38  degrees  F.  on  a  light  soil  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  in  1942-43.  They 
did  not  suffer  appreciably  during  the 
severe  drouth  of  1934  and  1936.  How 
they  will  behave  as  the  trees  get  older, 
what  insect  or  disease  or  other  unfore¬ 
seen  troubles  may  appear  to  upset  cal¬ 
culations,  or  how  they  may  perform  in 
other  sections  and  under  other  condi¬ 
tions  are  yet  to  be  determined.  So  far, 
the  record  is  good,  but,  as  with  most 
new  things,  it  is  well  to  make  haste 
slowly.  It  so  happens  that  nursery  sup¬ 
plies  of  both  rootstocks  and  trees  on 
these  rootstocks  are  so  limited  that 
there  is  very  little  chance  for  anyone 
to  “plunge”.  When  ordering,  one 
should  insist  upon  a  certain  rootstock 
just  as  much  as  he  does  the  variety 
too.  At  present,  mostly  Mailing  IX 
(very  dwarf).  Mailing  I  (semi -dwarf), 
and  Mailing  XlII  (semi-standard)  are 
available  from  nurseries. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Mailing  root¬ 
stocks  represent  the  last  word  in  im¬ 
proved  rootstocks  for  the  apple  in 
America.  History  has  shown  that  in 
the  progress  and  development  of  hor¬ 
ticulture,  success  has  often  been  at¬ 
tained  by  a  fusing  or  blending  of  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  old  world  with  native 
materials  from  the  new.  Already  there 
are  some  promising  rootstock  materials 
which  have  been  produced  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  which  warrant  further  atten¬ 
tion.  Also,  there  are  hardy  rootstock 
materials  from  Canada,  including  forms 
of  Malus  robusta  and  Malus  baccata. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  in 
the  entire  field  of  rootstocks  for  fruit 
trees.  The  present  interest  in  dwarf 
trees  bids  well  to  further  its  accumula¬ 
tion. 

Tree  Roses 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how  to  graft 
roses  in  order  to  produce  a  rose  tree. 
Would  an  apple  tree  be  all  right? 

New  York.  mrs.  J.  o.  L. 

In  order  to  produce  tree  roses,  the 
rootstocks  upon  which  roses  are  grafted 
Oj.  budded  are  run  up  to  the  desired 
height  before  being  worked  to  the  de¬ 
sired  variety.  Normally,  roses  are 
budded  low  on  the  rootstock  so  as  to 
make  a  bush-like  plant.  If  now,  this 
rootstock  is  trimmed  to  a  single  stem 
by  cutting  off  side  branches  and  the 
like,  it  will  produce  a  strong  tree-like 
growth  upon  which  the  desired  variety 
can  be  top-grafted  or  top-budded.  Tree 
roses  are  very  interesting  but  they  re¬ 
quire  care.  Winter  injury  is  always  a 
problem  with  them.  Also,  if  the  main 
stem  is  injured,  the  plant  is  gone, 
whereas  with  the  bush  type,  as  com¬ 
monly  grown,  the  loss  of  one  branch 
does  not  result  in  the  death  of  the  en¬ 
tire  plant.  The  rose  cannot  be  worked 
upon  the  apple.  h.  b.  t. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 


v<ouW  vou0snepenny 

to  learn  the  secrets  of 
a  better  garden? 


Also  FREE  Seed  Catalog! 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  on  penny  post¬ 
card  and  get  by  return  mail  Michael-Leonard’s 
colorful,  helpful  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 
GUIDE,  You  alto  get  FREE,  Michael-Leonard’s 
big  SEED  CATALOG.  Describes  nearly  300  vari¬ 
eties  of  improved,  easy-growing  vegetables!  Send 
TODAY.  Michael-Leonard  Co.,  Desk  NY2 19, 333 
W.  35th  St.,  Chicago. 

MICHAEL-LEONARD  SEED 
GROWS  BETTER  VEGETABLES 


“CAN-TOP”  COOLING 
BOOSTS  PROFITS! 


Arctic  Jet’s  unique  “can-top”  ac¬ 
tion  assures  adequately  cooled  top- 
milk,  cuts  bacteria  count,  boosts 
profits.  Successful  dairymen  prefer 
its  clean,  quick,  low-cost  operation. 


* 


arctic  pet 


REFRIGERATION 


Write  Dept .  A  For  Literature 

THE  SARGENT- R0UNDY  C0RP. 
Randolph,  -  Vermont 


Large  catalog  free.  Modem 
patterns,  exclusive  colors. 
H  gh  quality  papers  selected 
from  thousands  of  styles; 
low  prices.  Shipped  pre¬ 
paid.  Write  today.  i 
I  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills, 

Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 


id  Your  Premises 
of  RATS  and  MICE 

by  a  New,  Quick,  Safe  Way 

If  you  suffer  from  these  dreaded  pests,  if  your  place 
is  overrun  and  you  lose  hundreds  of  dollars  in  feed 
and  crop  each  year,  here’s  a  safe,  quick,  positive 
way  to  destroy  them  completely.  Just  sprinkle  SAF- 
KIL  Rat  Poison  around  places  where  rats  are  known 
to  be  and  almost  overnight  you’re  rid  of  them. 
SAF-KIL  kills  only  rats,  mice  and  thieving  rodents. 
Harmless  to  pets,  stock  or  humans.  It’®  quick  acting 
yet  allows  enough  time  for  rats  and  mice  to  get  out¬ 
side,  where  they  die  and  are  easy  to  dispose  of. 
It’s  inexpensive,  2  large  6-ounce  packages  of  SAF-KIL, 
almost  a  full  pound  costs  only  96  cents,  and  it  must 
KILL  your  rats  or  your  money  back.  SEND  NO 
MONEY,  just  name  and  address.  On  arrival  pay  post¬ 
man  only  96  cents,  plus  postage,  or  send  cash  and  we 
pay  postage,  you  save.  Bend  order  today  to 
SAF-KIL  CO.,  Dept.  425,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


SPREADS  RIGHT 

for  correct  massage 

STAYS  ON  .  .  . 

for  quick  results 

When  even  a  scratch  may  breed  infection, 
it  pays  to  watch  the  end  of  the  production 
line  where  you  cash  in  on  all  your  cost  and 
care  in  breeding  and  feeding. 

Udder  and  teat  irritations,  cuts,  chaps, 
injuries  that  may  hold  up  the  milk  flow 
call  for  the  bland,  soothing  medication  of 
Bag  Balm.  It’s  antiseptic  on  contact,  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use,  a  dependable  treatment 
when  trouble  threatens — for  quick  relief 
and  healing  aid,  and  beneficial  massage 
in  treating  caked  bag. 
At  most  stores — still 
60<l,  still  10  ounces  in 
handy  wartime  package. 

DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc 
Dept.  9-8  Lyndonvltie,  Vt. 


INSIST  ON 


Qj* 

TO  PROMOTE 


HELPFUL 

FARM  FACTS 

FOR  WARTIME  FARMERS 


RAPID  HEALING 


FOR  THE  ASKING 
WRITE  TODAY! 


Want  to  know  what  crops  make  best 
substitutes  when  seed  shortages  occur? 
—what  crops  to  plant  under  different 
conditions?  Then  send  for  a  Free  copy 
of  this  new  combination  seed  catalog 
and  Farm  Facts  Book.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy.  It's  filled  with 
FACTS  that  will  help  you  get  better 
results  from  your  farm  acreage.  Write 
for  your  FREE  copy  today. 

cHoffman 

v  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  32A  ,  LANDISVILLE,  PENN  A. 

(Lancaster  County) 

KELLY’S 
FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS  -  ROSES  -  SHRUBS 

When  you  buy  KELLY  Fruit  Trees 
you  not  only  get  sturdy,  last¬ 
growing  trees  but  you  get  the 
benefit  of  64  years  experience  in 
selecting  the  best  varieties  for 
various  climates  and  soil  condi¬ 
tions.  Free  planting  guide  sent 
with  each  order.  Every  tree 
GUARANTEED  True  to  Name. 

New  1944  FREE  Catalog 
full  color  lists  all  kinds  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  STRAWBERRIES, 
BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and 
GARDEN  SEEDS.  Sturdy,  upland- 
grown  stock.  SPECIAL!!!  Font 
regular  10c  packages  of  Seeds 
(Radish,  Tomato,  Lettuce  and 
Beet)  25c  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Our  64th  year. 
Write  for  Catalog  today. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  34  Maple  St.,  OansviUe,  N.Y 

Mnplels^^ 

Asters 

Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation —  Rad,  White,, 

Blue,  Pink,  Purple 
—alOc-Packet  of  each, 
all  5  postpaid  for  10c, 

Send  dime  today, 

•  itfaule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetable 
ind  flowers.  Have  a  H*rden--grow  more  food. 

V'«.  HEMI»Y  Mfl«JLE 
Mnule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  HYBRID  FIELD  CORN 

Cornell  34-53  and  Cornell  29-3  were  de¬ 
veloped  In  the  North  and  will  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  yields  on  Northeastern  farms.  Write 
today  for  1944  descriptive  Farm  and  Garden 
Seed  Catalog,  fully  illustrated.  We  pay  frgt. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 
Box  52,  Hall.  N.  Y. 


Victory  Garden  Plants 

Get  earlier  and  better  yields  with  our  field- 
grown  Vegetable  Plants.  Free:  1944  color  cata¬ 
log  of  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Beet,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  Plants. 

PIEPMOIT  PLANT  CO.  »  ALDA1T, CEOBSU 

CARAWAY 

This  profitable  new  crop  is  sown  from  earliest  Spring 
to  late  nlld-Summer  and  should  produce  large  returns. 

Instructions  for  cultivating  and  harvesting. 

J.  SIEBERT,  193-19  Merrick  Rd.,  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 

Viri  A  Nil  flATQ  State  tested,  length  graded,  field 
VlLLAilU  UrtlJ  inspected.  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Association  Member.  Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain,  Wis. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ISBRANDTSEN 

"Z^r"  Coffee* 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  Permanent  Garden 

The  permanent  garden  on  our  farm 
is  the  most  valuable  plot  of  ground  we 
have.  All  season  long  it  gives  us  fresh 
fruits  for  the  family,  and  provides 
plenty  for  canning.  It  contains  aspara¬ 
gus,  rhubarb,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
strawberries  and  grapes.  We  start 
harvesting  the  asparagus  in  May;  we 
pick  the  grapes  during  the  end  of 
September. 

After  10  years  with  our  permanent 
garden,  we  have  learned  four  lessons 
that  may  help  others.  First,  since  the 
same  plot  will  be  used  year  after  year, 
the  soil  should  be  properly  prepared. 
Spade  out  all  perennial  weed  roots  such 
as  witchgrass.  If  perennial  weeds  get 
into  the  asparagus  or  raspberries  or 
blackberries,  it  is  then  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  weed  roots  out.  Take 
off  the  layer  stones,  and  harrow  in  lots 
of  good  cow  manure. 

Second,  make  the  plot  rectangular 
and  have  the  rows  far  enough  apart 
so  that  the  cultivating  can  easily  be 
done.  We  have  found  that  four  feet 
is  satisfactory.  We  run  a  wire  on 
stakes  each  side  of  the  rows  of  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries;  the  plants  are 
in  hedges  about  18  inches  wide.  This 
means  it  is  easy  to  keep  weeds  under 
control. 

Third,  if  humanly  possible,  have  the 
permanent  garden  where  you  can  get 
water  on  it.  Some  seasons,  of  course, 
are  wet  enough.  But  in  a  dry  year,  the 
addition  of  water  makes  an  almost  un¬ 
believable  difference  iji  the  yield.  If 
nothing  else  is  possible,  the  water  from 
the  house  can  sometimes  be  used.  With 
a  hose  you  can  then  spread  the  water. 

Fourth,  if  you  want  big  yields,  use 
lots  of  barnyard  manure.  Give  the 
plot  a  feeding  twice  yearly;  once  in  the 
late  Fall,  and  again  in  the  early  Spring. 
We  like  cow  manure  better  than  hen 
manure.  The  latter  is  so  high  in  nitro¬ 
gen  that  it  sometimes  forces  foliage  in¬ 
stead  of  fruit.  But  we  have  found  hen 
manure  to  be  excellent  for  asparagus 
and  rhubarb. 

It  is  advisable  to  set  a  row  of  straw¬ 
berries  each  Spring  for  the  following 
years  crop.  We  get  about  100  quarts 
from  a  60-foot  row.  Thin  out  the  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries  each  season  so 
that  no  cane  is  nearer  than  six  inches 
to  the  next;  this  means  a  bigger  crop. 
Put  the  grape  arbor  at  one  side;  six  or 
eight  plants,  correctly  pruned  each  year, 
will  give  all  a  family  can  use.  Two 
60-foot  rows  of  asparagus  are  about 
right  for  a  family  of  four.  b.  e.  p. 

Homemade  Buckrake 

A  buckrake  that  carries  a  load  of  800 
pounds  of  hay  was  made  as  a  school 
project  last  Spring  by  Garth  Hall,  a 
student  m  the  agricultural  class  at  the 
high  school  of  Marion,  Michigan.  Garth 
harvested  seven  acres  of  alfalfa  hay  in  j 
the  swath  and  the  field  was  as  clean  as 
other  methods  usually  used.  His  aver¬ 
age  trip  was  10  minutes  on  a  run  of 
40  to  60  rods.  He  backed  in  the  barn 
and  dropped  the  load  on  an  18-foot  rope 
sling  already  placed  on  the  floor.  He 
hooked  the  hay  rope  to  the  tractor. 
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THE  PLOW  MASTER  WILL  TURN  IT  FASTER  - 

TO  HELP  YOU  GROW  MORE  IN  ’44 


THIS  year,  when  more  acres  must  produce  .  .  .  when  the 
whole  tempo  of  farming  must  be  speeded  up  .  .  .  when 
you  must  get  the  job  done  .  .  .  and  hurry  on  to  other  pressing 
tasks  .  .  .  this  is  the  year  to  ask  your  Oliver  dealer  about  the 
Oliver  Plow  Master  and  about  Raydex— the  plow  bottom  with 
a  factory  machined  point  so  inexpensive  it  can  be  thrown  away 
when  dull. 

Built  with  fewer  wearing  parts,  the  Oliver  Plow  Master 
will  last  far  longer,  and  do  a  better  all-around  job  than  the 
ordinary  plow.  Its  bases  of  Raydex — acclaimed  the  first 
fundamental  itnprovement  in  the  steel  plow  since  1868  — 
assure  as  much  as  20%  lighter  draft,  lay  the  furrow  slice 
over  in  looser  condition,  and  cover  and  scour  better  in  a 
wider  range  of  soils.  Its  Raydex  points  are  replaceable,  last 
as  long  as  the  conventional  steel  share,  yet  cost  no  more 


than  the  sharpening  of  an  old-fashioned  share.  Here,  indeed, 
is  a  time  saver  as  well  as  a  money  saver. 

As  those  sharp,  gleaming  Raydex  bases  slice  through  the 
soil  behind  an  Oliver  60  or  70  tractor  .  .  .  easily,  smoothly 
.  .  .  and  the  fresh-turned  furrows  billow  out  in  your  wake, 
faster  than  you’ve  ever  plowed  before,  you’ll  understand 
why  the  Plow  M  --JrA.  strong  "and  simply  constructed  .  .  ; 
short  coupled  . . .  light  in  draft ...  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
implements  on  thousands  of  American  farms. 

You’ll  probably  be  able  to  own  an  Oliver  Plow  Master- - 
if  you  get  your  order  in  at  once.  And  if  you  need  replace¬ 
ment  parts,  better  order  them  now  and  avoid  waiting  whei 
you  should  be  in  the  field.  Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Company, 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


OLIVER 


9  Different  Sizes 


Disc,  Spring  Tooth  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows— 


STURDY-THE  OTHER  WORD 


of  Tractors 


I  and  2  Row 
Corn  Planters 


FOR  OLIVER 


don’t  WORRY 


ABOUT 

[RUPTURE 


This  homemade  brickrake  has  been 
used  with  excellent  results  by  a  young 
Michigan  farm  boy. 

and  as  he  drove  out,  the  hay  was  lifted 
to  the  mow.  He  stopped,  unhitched  the 
rope  and  continued  to  the  field.  He  not 
only  hauled  in  the  home  hay  crop  but 
worked  for  other  farmers  who  told 
him  he  hauled  as  much  hay  alone  as 
they  had  formerly  hauled  with  a  crew 
and  loader  equipment. 

The  rake  is  8  feet  wide  and  14  feet 
long  and  is  attached  to  the  drawbar  of 
a  homemade  tractor.  It  is  raised  by 
a  power  lift  driven  by  the  fan  belt 
mechanism  through  a  series  of  reduc¬ 
tions.  An  old  auto  differential  is  used 
as  a  winch.  One  end  of  the  shaft  was 
cut  off  and  welded  fast.  A  winding 
drum  was  mounted  on  the  other  shaft 
and  the  brake  is  used  to  hold  the  load 
in  the  raised  position.  The  lift  will 
raise  an  800-pound  load  a  height  of  10 
feet.  H.  L.  s. 


Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  permitstheopening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
cpmfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light 
neat- fitting.  No  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  m  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
tree  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.Correspondence  confidential 

BROOKS  COMPANY  221-0  state  St.  Marshall.  Mich. 


SS  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


ADD  GUN 
PROTECTION 

With  HOPPE’S  No.  9 

Farm  guns  need  just  as  much  care 
as  military  rifles  and  this  efficient 
gun  cleaning  solvent  will  not  only 
remove  all  primer,  powder  and 
metal  fouling  but  it  will  prevent 
rust  too.  Your  gun  needs  Hoppe 
No.  9  protection.  Your  dealer  sells 
it,  or  send  10c  for  sample.  Valuable 
"Gun  Cleaning  Guide”  FREE 
upon  post  card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.  33.  Pa. 


Prevent  abortion  by 
ealfhood  vaccination. 
We  supply  Strain  19. 
Complete  line  vaccines 
—serums  and  supplies. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Oesterhaus 
says  about  90%  re¬ 
spond  toStrepto-Lae. 

Write  for  full  details 
today. 

Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Kansas  City  15,  Mo 


STREPTO-LAC 

(TYROTHRICIN) 


THORNLESS 

Boysenberries 

A  NEW  berry  that  created  a  sensation 
all  over  America.  A  tremendous  bearer 
of  immense  berries,  up  to  2  inches  long. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


DON'T  FEED 

MILK  TO/ 

CALVES/ 


Make  bigqerProfits  Selling  alj 
your  milk  and  replace  w/t/f  — ^ 

fesQteiim(a£f?7lta£. 

Soil  ALL  your  milk. .  . help  Uncle  Sam  and  get 

Pole's 


toonri - 

calf  meal 


CREAM  j 
CALF 


‘ v*-*  VUCIO  oara  ana  gel 

'ice*,  too.  Calves  thrive  on  Ryde'a  famous 
--  --  -neal.  fortified  with  vitamins,  minerals, 
other  essential  nutrients.  Prepared  two  ways: 
MLAL  for  gruel  feeding. .  .crisp  FLAKES 
for  dry  feeding;.  Both  steam  cooked  for 
easydigrestion.  bave  half  on  feeding  coats  * 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY- Ask  for 
Ryge ’*  Cream  Calf  Meal—  In  Meal  form 
or  flaked.  If  he  can  t  supply  you,  write 
ua  and  we  11  tell  you  where  you  can  tret  it. 

- f*d, 

Illinois 


.meal 

/.......FLAKESj-  —  «  ‘i  wu  you  wnere  you  can  gt 

i^RYDE  &  C0.54cSo°nrc 


row 


Send  postcard  or  letter 
for  1944  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

„  „  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Building  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS!  fj™.  C¥S5 

Book  that  tells  hoiv  you  can  get  more  from  your  1944 
crops.  Tells  what  to  plant  under  different  soil  condi¬ 
tions.  etc.  Alfalfa,  oats,  corn,  clover,  pasture  grasses 
soy  beans,  potatoes  etc.  Write  today  for  FREE  copy 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  32E.  Landisville.  Penna. 
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February  19,  1944 


Farmers’  Week  in  Jersey 


Every  farm,  city  and  town  business  should  keep 
books.  Swift  &  Company  would  have  to  whether 
it  wanted  to  or  not.  It  must  make  accurate  reports 
to  its  60,000  shareholders,  must  know  whether 
it  is  making  or  losing  money.  And  then,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  company  must  make  accurate 
statements  of  the  year’s  results  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  income  tax  returns  as  well 
as  for  other  purposes. 

Persons  not  connected  with  the  management 
of  Swift  &  Company  go  over  its  books  and  check 
the  accuracy  of  the  figures  from  which  Swift  & 
Company’s  financial  reports  and  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  are  prepared.  These  outside  persons  are 

Certified  Public  Accountants.  They  are  licensed 

) 

by  the  state,  which  certifies  them  as  accounting 
and  auditing  experts. 


It  is  in  this  way  that  the  accuracy  of  figures 
published  by  Swift  &  Company  is  verified  to  all 
those  interested  in  knowing  the  facts  about 
the  meat  packing  business  as  conducted  by  this 
company. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS. 

Through  many  years,  Swift  &  Company’s  net  profits 
from  ALL  sources  have  averaged  but  a 
fraction  of  a  penny  a  pound. 


For  information  concerning  the  following  two 
films,  write  us: 

" A  Nation’s  Meat ” 

" Cows  and  Chickens,  U.  S.  A.” 


Quintuplet 

Apple  Trees 

A  NEW  type  of  tree  that  produces 
5  varieties  of  apples  on  one  tree. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 


Stern’s  Nurseries,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Foryoul 
to  seethe  high\ 
quality  of  Maule’s 1 
tested, guaranteed  seeds, 
sen  d  f  or  th  ese  5  lOc-Packets, 
all  for  price  of  one— Bonny  Best  Tomato, 
Earliest  Scarlet  Radish,  Golden  Rod  Car¬ 
rot,  Blood-Turnip  Beet,  and  Grand  Rapids 
Lettuce.  Send  dime  today! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE— Complete 
accurate  descriptions  tell  about 
uses,  yields,  seasons,  how  to  grow 
more  food.  The  “ Old 
Reliable”  Seed  House. 

Win.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  B  packets 
-Maule’s  Veg.  Seeds  No.  3200,  postpaid. 

O  Send  Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE. 


□ 


.Vawne- 


Address.. 


MINERALIZE 

With 

Es-Min-EL 


ESsential  MINeral  ELements 

.  .  .  —  For  larger  crops  ...  —  for  better  quality  vegetables  and 
fruits,  use  Es-Min-El,  the  soil  mineralizer  that  greatly  increases 
vitamin  content  as  well  as  quality  of  yield. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Lockland,  Ohio 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


At  Farmers’  Week  held  last  month  in 
Trenton,  a  resolution  was  passed  and 
forwarded  to  OPA  Administrator 
Bowles  recommending  that  officials  in 
the  OPA  review  present  ceiling  prices 
in  consultation  with  growers  and  pro¬ 
ducers,  in  order  that  production  may 
be  maintained  in  proper  ratio  to  ad¬ 
vancing  costs. 

A  discussion  of  New  Jersey  dairy 
problems  from  the  producer’s  angle 
was  presented  by  Amos  Dixon,  of  Still¬ 
water.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that 
about  27  per  cent  of  the  population 
lives  in  the  Northeast,  although  the 
area  represents  only  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  farms  in  America.  The  ratio  be¬ 
tween  available  milk  supply  and  con¬ 
sumption  is  therefore  always  a  delicate 
one.  Since  New  Jersey  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  fluid  requirements  of  its  own 
population,  Mr.  Dixon  felt  that  the 
existing  system  of  figuring  farmers’ 
milk  prices  by  complicated  formulas 
was  not  fair  to  New  Jersey  producers 
because  it  forced  their  milk  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Western  dairy  products.  As 
a  consequence,  production  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  in  the  Northeast  as  well,  is 
declining,  and  once  it  has  dropped,  it 
takes  several  months  before  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  it  back.  Cows  cannot  be 
turned  off  and  on  like  a  water  tap. 

Speaking  to  poultry  producers  rela¬ 
tive  to  present  day  feeding  problems. 
Professor  C.  S.  Platt  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station,  presented  results  from  some 
of  his  recent  investigations,  showing 
that  when  birds  were  fed  grain  but  no 
mash  for  one  week,  they  produced 
fairly  well,  but  when  fed  mash  and 
their  grain  was  discontinued  for  a 
similar  period,  they  went  into  a  moult 
and  egg  laying  ceased.  Due  to  lack  of 
available  corn,  he  suggested  that  poul- 
trymen  feed  some  grass  silage  where 
available.  This  supplies  needed  Vita¬ 
min  A,  which  is  normally  furnished 
by  yellow  corn.  Vitamin  A  concen¬ 
trates  can  also  be  used.  The  Station’s 
tests  with  grass  silage,  when  fed  only 
a  few  days,  increased  hatchability  from 
10  to  80  per  cent.  Another  emergency 
ration  that  has  produced  good  results 
with  birds  is  sprouted  soybeans,  forti¬ 
fied  with  a  mineral  supplement. 

Andrew  Christie,  New  Hampshire 
poultryman,  told  the  gathering  it  will 
be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of 
birds  handled  this  coming  year  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  production  more  in  line 
with  available  feed  supplies.  Revised 
quotas  are  for  a  16  per  cent  reduction 
in  broilers  and  roasters,  but  a  2  per 
cent  egg  increase. 

The  importance  and  necessity  for  New 
Jersey  residents  to  increase  their  Vic¬ 
tory  Garden  production  by  at  least  10 
per  cent  was  emphasized  by  Dr.  Frank 
G.  Helyar,  chairman  of  the  State  com¬ 
mittee.  The  more  food  that  is  raised 
and  canned,  the  less  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  purchase.  Director  William 
Martin  mentioned  that  costs  to  North¬ 
eastern  farmers  have  gone  more  out  of 
proportion  to  their  returns  than  for 
farmers  in  other  sections.  High  labor 
overhead  and  rising  prices  for  feed  and 
materials  are  contributing  factors. 


Spray  Equipment  Needed 

February  3,  1944 
War  Production  Board 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Att.  Mr.  George  Krieger,  Director 

Farm  Machinery  &  Equipment 
Division 

Gentlemen: 

In  the  course  of  our  contacts  with 
farmers  and  fruit  growers,  we  are 
constantly  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  they  are  experiencing  with  the 
shortage  of  farm  machinery.  Just 
at  this  moment,  there  is  considerable 
concern  over  the  shortage  of  spray 
equipment.  As  the  Spring  season 
approaches,  this  problem  will  be 
more  serious. 

We  presume  that  others  have 
called  this  matter  to  your  attention 
but  we  should  like  to  add  our  name 
to  the  list  that  you  have.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  there  must  be  a 
considerable  release  of  spray  equip¬ 
ment  as  promptly  as  possible  if  fruit 
growers  and  gardeners  are  going  to 
grow  the  crops  that  are  demanded 
of  them.  If  you  could  have  been  in 
attendance  at  some  of  the  fruit 
growers’  meetings  in  the  East  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  you  would  have 
realized  what  a  terrible  fight  they 
are  having  against  insect  and  dis¬ 
ease  troubles.  Once  a  pest  becomes 
established,  it  is  a  terrible  uphill 
fight  to  regain  control.  Accordingly, 
letting  down  the  bars  for  just  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months  may  mean 
much  more  of  a  calamity  than  would 
seem  on  the  face  of  it. 

Spray  equipment  is  decidedly  a 
No.  1  essential  on  our  farm  produc¬ 
tion  front  and  we  will  appreciate 
everything  your  office  can  do  to  re¬ 
lease  a  sufficient  amount  of  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  this  vital  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 


‘The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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This  Fairbanks-Morse 
“Z”  Engine  Is  Ready  to 


Go  to  Work  for  You! 


Plenty  of  Power 
for  Every  Job! 


It’s  ready  to  take  over  all  those  jobs 
that  are  costing  you  time— labor— 
money.  Sturdy  and  dependable — a 
Fairbanks-Morse  "Z”  Engine  will 
mechanize  your  farm— help  you  with 
your  battle  for  food  production — 
faster— easier— at  lower  cost.  It 
actually  takes  the  place  of  farm  labor 
so  hard  to  get  now. 


Easy  to  Start! 


Equipped  with  a 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Super-Spark  Mag¬ 
neto,  you’ll  find  "Z” 
Engine  easy  to 
start  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  You 
get  low  cost  opera¬ 
tion  on  either  ker¬ 
osene  or  gasoline. 


A  Fairbanks-Morse  "Z”  Engine  is 
long  on  power— short  on  fuel  con¬ 
sumption.  Why  not  put  it  to  work  for 
you  on  operating  saws,  hoists,  pump 
jacks,  milking  machines,  coolers, 
elevators,  feed  grinders  and  other 
farm  jobs?  If  you  have  no  "Z”  Engine, 
see  your  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer 
about  getti  ng  one  or  write  Fairbanks- 
Morse  &  Co.,  126  Fairbanks-Morse 
Building,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


BACK  TH6 
ATTACK 


Farm  Income  Taxes 

(Continued  from  Page  92) 

$500  if  single;  and  $1200  if  married,  plus 
$350  for  each  dependent  child  under  18. 
The  balance,  after  these  deductions,  is 
called  the  surtax  net  income;  that  is, 
it  is  the  amount  subject  to  the  surtax 
which  starts  at  13  per  cent  up  to  $2000 
and  graduates  upward. 

Credits — A  taxpayer  is  allowed  a 
credit  of  10%  of  his  earned  net  incomd, 
which  10%  is  deducted  from  the  surtax 
net  income.  The  balance  is  the  amount 
subject  to  the  6%  normal  tax. 

Any  farmer  now  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
is  entitled  to  an  extra  exemption  of 
$300  if  he  is  married,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  $1200;  and  $250  extra  if  single, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  $500. 

Rates  of  Tax — There  are  three  taxes: 
First,  the  normal  tax,  a  flat  6%  tax  on 
net  income,  less  the  personal  exemp¬ 
tion  and  earned  income  credit;  second, 
the  graduated  surtax  on  surtax  net  in¬ 
come,  which  excludes  the  earned  in¬ 
come  credit,  and  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  13%  up  to  the  first  $2000  of  surtax 
net  income,  16%  between  $2000  and 
$4000,  20%  between  $4000  and  $6000,  and 
so  on  upwards.  The  third  tax  is  the 
victory  tax  that  went  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1943.  This  tax  is  imposed 
on  all  taxpayers  and  is  at  the  rate  of 
5%  on  which  is  called  “victory  tax  net 
income”.  This  means  gross  income  re¬ 
ceived,  including  wages  in  cash  or  as 
board  and  lodging,  as  well  as  income 
from  business  or  through  any  other 
source,  less  deductions  for  expenses, 
interest  on  debts,  bad  debts,  deprecia¬ 
tion  and  taxes  incurred  in  business  and 
less  also  a  specific  exemption  of  a  flat 
$624.  If  a  joint  return  is  filed  by  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  and  both  spouses  con¬ 
tributed  at  least  $624  of  victory  tax  net 
income,  then  a  double  exemption  of 
$1248  can  be  taken. 

The  difference  between  gross  income 
and  the  above  deductions  and  exemp¬ 
tion  is  called  “victory  tax  net  income.” 
On  this  latter  figure,  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent  is  calculated  and  against  it  the 
taxpayer  is  permitted  to  take  credit 
for  all  premiums  paid  on  life  in¬ 
surance,  payments  made  on  debts 
contracted  prior  to  September  1,  1942, 
and  money  used  in  the  purchase  of  War 
Bonds.  This  credit  is  limited,  however, 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  5  per  cent  tax 
(in  the  case  of  a  married  man) ;  which 
means  that  if  a  man’s  5  per  cent  tax 
came  to  $100.00  and  he  purchased  $50.00 
worth  of  War  Bonds  during  the  year, 
he  could  only  take  a  credit  of  40  per 
cent  of  the  $100.00,  or  $40.00.  This 
credit  is  deducted  from  the  5  per  cent 
tax  of  $100.00  and  the  difference  of 
$60.00  is  the  amount  of  the  victory  tax 
that  must  be  paid  in  addition  to  the 
regular  income  tax  due  in  March,  1944. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxpayer 
buys  no  War  Bon^s,  makes  no  pay¬ 
ments  on  debts,  or  pays  no  life  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  during  1943,  he  cannot 
take  this  40  per  cent  credit  against  his 
victory  tax,  but  must  pay  the  full 
$100.00  tax.  In  such  a  case,  the  40  per 
cent  is  called  a  post-war  credit,  which 
means  that  the  taxpayer  can  deduct 
it  from  his  first  income  tax  due  after 
the  end  of  the  war. 

The  40  per  cent,  whether  taken  either 
in  March,  1944  or  after  the  war,  is  al¬ 
lowed  only  to  a  married  man  or  to  the 
head  of  a  family.  Two  per  cent  addi¬ 
tional  is  allowed  for  each  dependent 
under  18  years  old.  A  single  man  can 
claim  a  25  per  cent  credit. 


Report  from  a  Dairy  Co-op. 

I  would  like  to  report  on  the  annual 
meeting  of  our  Butler  branch  of  the 
Keystone  Milk  Producers’  Association. 
It  was  held  at  Butler  on  January  10 
and  over  100  dairy  farmers  attended 
the  meeting. 

All  the  speakers  and  members  who 
spoke  from  the  floor,  emphasized  the 
need  of  a  strong  producers’  organiza¬ 
tion.  Since  the  milk  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  politics,  we  must  be  strong 
with  the  only  voice  that  politicians 
know,  which  is  a  strong  organization. 

The  Keystone  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  extends  to  seven  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  counties,  all  in  the  Pittsburgh 
milk  shed,  with  a  central  committee 
comprising  two  directors  for  each  of 
the  counties. 

We  are  not  a  so-called  co-operative 
sales  association  (misnamed),  strang¬ 
ling  its  members  into  slavery.  We  or¬ 
ganized  some  five  years  ago  because 
the  dairy  producers  had  no  true  or¬ 
ganization  in  this  area  honestly  fight¬ 
ing  for  its  needs.  We  have  been  fairly 
successful  thus  far.  We  have  been 
chiefly  responsible,  not  only  for  the 
gains  the  dairy  producers  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  milk  shed  have  obtained  from 
the  State  Milk  Control  Commission, 
but  have  been  a  very  effective  safe¬ 
guard  against  treacherous  price  de¬ 
clines  and  false  information. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  often 
been  quoted  and  praised  for  its 
strength  and  honesty  in  fighting  our 
cause,  at  many  of  our  meetings  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  Our  chief  aims  include  cost 
of  production  and  complete  death  of 
the  classification  system. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
secretaries  of  true  milk  producers’  or¬ 
ganizations  would  send  me  their  names 
and  addresses  that  we  might  be  mutual¬ 
ly  benefited  by  the  exchange  of  or¬ 
ganization  experience. 

Robert  A.  Collins,  Secretary, 
Keystone  Milk  Producers’  Ass’n. 
R.  D.  1,  Tarentum,  Pa. 


AUis-Chalmers  All-Crop  Harvester  Owners! 
Unde  Sam  has  issued  an  emergency  call  for  SEED  1 

All-Crop  Harvester  owners,  by  volunteering  for  service 
in  this  home-front  effort,  can  muster  an  army  of  over 

100,000  —  six  divisions,  each  man  fully  mechanized  _ 

each  a  one-man  army! 

•»  jyr 

Here  is  the  plan  of  this  campaign: 

1.  Harvest  more  high  protein  seed  crops,  especially  legumes  and 
grasses.  Livestock  feed  reserves  must  be  replenished  quickly. 

2.  Rotate  pasturing.  Don’t  pasture  too  short  or  too  late  — 
let  it  set  seed. 

3.  Cut  hay  early ,  when  it’s  fine-stemmed  and  high  in  protein; 

then  harvest  the  second  crop  for  seed.  -\ 

4.  Have  your  A-C  dealer  recondition  your  All- 
Crop  and  attachments  under  the  24  point 
Farm -Commando  plan,  insuring  maximum 
yield  of  bright,  clean  seed. 

If  you  are  not  an  All-Crop  owner,  see  your  A-C 
dealer.  If  he  has  none  to  sell  he  can  probably 
direct  you  to  an  owner  who  does  custom  work. 
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YOUR  SCRAP  IRON  MAY  SAVE  A  BOY’S  UfE! 

Farm  scrap  iron  is  needed  immediately .  Our  conscience  should  not  rest 
as  long  as  there’s  one  old  farm  machine  or  piece  of  iron  lying  idle. 
Deposit  it  right  away  in  the  "Victory  Scrap  Bank”— -ask  your  A-C  dealer. 


Back  the  Attack!  Buy  War  Bonds!  let’s  finish  the  Job ! 
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‘•A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tlie  advertising  of 
reliable  honeee  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resnonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


For  Truth  and  Justice 

I  have  always  believed  in  a  free  press  and  always 
hope  to,  but  there  are  times  when  too  much  is  too 
much.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  caustically  anti- 
New  Deal.  No  fault  there.  It  has  frequently  and 
on  every  chance  possible,  criticized  and  black-balled 
administration  leaders.  That’s  O.  K. — that  is  your  op¬ 
portunity  and  freedom.  But  when  such  an  issue  as 
farm  subsidies  comes  up,  strictly  non-partisan  and 
an  absolutely  necessary  step  if  we  want  to  keep  our 
economy  stable,  it  is  not  only  unfair  but  foolish  of 
you  to  label  it  as  a  political  issue.  Your  editorial 
“Subsidies  and  Inflation”  presents  its  sole  argument 
against  the  subsidy  proposal  by  calling  it  a  New  Deal 
measure,  and  goes  about  refuting  it  by  the  method 
of  dragging  Roosevelt  and  his  party  in  the  mud.  The 
cure  the  editorial  offers  for  inflation — “normal  pro¬ 
duction  and  normal  trade”,  is  an  attempt  to  really 
talk  down  subsidies,  but  a  poor  one  at  that.  “Normal 
production  and  normal  trade”  is  what  we  want,  of 
course,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  subsidies — a  step 
toward  normal  times.  You  are  stating  our  ultimate 
aim  and  not  the  means  by  which  we  may  reach  it. 

Farm  subsidies  are  designed  to  give  the  farmers 
the  prices  they  deserve,  and  at  the  same  time  lower 
food  prices  back  to  their  normal  level.  For  example, 
a  farmer  needs  60  cents  for  his  eggs,  and  his  retailer 
pays  him  that  60  cents.  The  government  wants  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  eggs  to  the  consumer  in  order 
that  the  cycle  of  inflation  may  be  turned  the  other 
way.  Rather  than  tear  down  farmers’  prices,  they 
have  the  retailer  pay  55  cents  for  the  eggs  and  them¬ 
selves  give  the  farmer  the  extra  five  cents.  So  why 
the  uproar?  What  is  the  difference  where  the  money 
comes  from,  as  long  as  you  get  it? 

I  am  a  Republican  and  certainly  don’t  want  Roose¬ 
velt  for  a  fourth  term,  but  I  still  never  let  political 
prejudices  run  away  with  me  enough  to  affect  my 
intelligence.  The  subsidy  proposal  is  perfectly  sane 
and  wise,  no  matter  whether  it  is  Roosevelt  or 
Dumbo  who  advocates  it. 

Probably  this  will  never  be  printed,  for  I  have  yet 
to  see  any  letters  in  your  columns  which  oppose  your 
policies.  But  I  think  it  would  be  worth  your  while 
to  refute  this  in  your  publication,  if  you  can. 

Chestertown,  N.  Y.  Donald  C.  Smith. 

MR.  SMITH  is  so  generous  in  his  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  free  press  that 
there  is  nothing  to  defend  on  that  score.  But 
we  do  not  think  it  unfair  or  foolish  to  openly 
discuss  policies  promoted  by  a  political  ad¬ 
ministration.  If  the  terms  New  Deal,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  and  other  administrators,  are 
not  allowed  in  press  terminology,  the  “freedom 
of  the  press”  clause  may  as  well  be  taken  out 
of  the  Constitution. 

A  government  subsidy  is  like  the  proverbial 
Greek  carrying  gifts.  Farmers  have  always 
paid  dear  for  gifts — subsidies — in  the  end. 
They  are  now  getting  wise  to  the  deception. 

The  protective  tariff  adopted  after  the  Civil 
War  was  a  subsidy.  Farmers  paid  it  as  a  part 
of  the  price  for  the  goods  they  bought. 

The  government  made  vast  grants  of  valu¬ 
able  lands  to  railroad  builders  as  subsidies  for 
building  trunk  lines  to  the  West.  Farmers 
were  induced  to  plow  the  prairies  and  produce 
crops  as  a  support  for  the  railroads.  Farmers, 
East  and  West,  were  the  victims,  while  the 
manipulators  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  gained 
fabulous  fortunes. 

Subsidies  to  railroad  bondholders  in  the 
shape  of  liens  on  farm  lands  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  railroad  bonds  were  collected 
from  farm  lands  in  New  York  State  after  the 
companies  themselves  defaulted  on  the  bonds. 

Parity  price  payments  are  in  effect  a  sort 
of  subsidy.  The  pretense  was  that  farmers’ 
average  income  for  1909-1914  was  equal  to 
the  average  income  of  industry.  But  a  bureau 
of  the  government  itself  showed  that  the 
annual  average  farmer  income  was  $176,  while 
the  non -farm  per  capita  income,  including  un¬ 
employed,  was  $637.  This  is  $1  income  for  the 
farmer  and  $3.60  income  for  the  non-farmer. 
The  parity  price  was  promised  farmers  in  the 
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1932  campaign  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In¬ 
dex  numbers  have  been  juggled  by  expert  ac¬ 
countants  to  make  annual  farm  prices  and  in¬ 
come  equal  the  price  and  income  of  non-farm 
populations.  Accountants  from  Massachusetts 
and  California  call  the  conclusions  “absurd, 
a  cheat  and  a  fraud.”  A  member  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomics  Department  of  Harvard  University, 
calmly  discredits  the  “parity  pretense”. 

Mr.  Smith’s  letter  implies  that  the  price  of 
eggs  in  the  case  cited  is  60  cents  a  dozen,  in¬ 
cluding  a  5 -cent  subsidy.  The  farmer  would 
pay  his  share  of  the  5  cents  in  his  taxes.  So 
would  the  consumer.  Both  would  also  pay 
their  share  of  the  government’s  expense  of 
collection  and  supervision  in  the  first  payment 
and  in  the  changes  that  would  follow  the  rise 
and  fall  of  prices.  On  a  60-cent  transaction  the 
result  seems  trifling,  but  the  effect  on  farm 
production  income  is  paralyzing. 

That  the  proposed  subsidies  to  farmers 
would  prevent  inflation  is  not  sound.  Sub¬ 
sidies  tend  to  increase  inflation.  When  there 
is  more  money  than  there  are  products  to  sell, 
prices  go  up.  That  is  inflation.  For  70  years, 
our  distribution  system  has  fixed  prices  to  take 
income  away  from  farm  producers  and  give  it 
to  other  groups.  That  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  subsidy  proposal.  Our  contention  is  that 
the  farmer  is  justly  entitled  to  fix  the  price  of 
his  products  on  the  cost  of  production  and  a 
fair  profit. 

We  are  not  conscious  of  “throwing  mud”  at 
President  Roosevelt  or  his  New  Deal,  nor  of 
being  influenced  by  politics.  We  do,  however, 
recognize  our  duty,  as  publishers  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper,  to  promote  truth  and  pros¬ 
perity  and  justice  to  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  foods.  For  this  demand,  we  make 
no  apology. 


As  Usual ,  the  Dealers 9  Stooge 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  News  is  a  cheap 
mouthpiece  published  solely  in  the  interests 
of  the  top  clique  of  League  officials,  but  paid 
for  by  a  compulsory  $1  a  year  tariff  imposed 
on  each  League  member.  This  character  and 
purpose  of  the  News  were  amply  confirmed  by 
two  articles  in  its  latest  issue  of  February  1, 
dedicated  to  the  now  slightly  worn-out  propo¬ 
sition  that  “The  League  (meaning  the  officers) 
Fights  for  League  Members”  by  protecting 
them  from  “unscrupulous  dealers  and  unfair 
action  of  government  agencies.” 

In  a  featured  news  story  and  also  in  the  lead 
editorial,  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
League’s  protest  against  Administrator  Har¬ 
mon’s  reclassification,  of  certain  cream  sales 
made  between  September,  1938  and  April, 
1940.  It  may  seem  strange  to  League  farmers 
why  no  mention  has  ever  been  made  of  this 
controversy  until  now,  and  why,  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den,  this  tremendous  effort  is  being  made  to 
justify  the  proceeding.  One  reason  might  be 
that  The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  hearing  last  month  and  Mr. 
Sexauer  probably  realized  that  he  had  better 
try  to  do  some  quick  explaining  on  his  own 
account  before  the  floor  fell  out  from  under 
him. 

The  controversy  is  not  complicated,  as  the 
News  would  like  to  have  League  members 
believe.  It  is  relatively  simple.  Under  the 
original  Federal  Order,  cream  sold  in  counties 
outside  New  York  State,  in  which  counties 
there  was  no  approved  plant,  had  to  be  paid 
for  as  Class  III-D  milk,  or  TV2  cents  above  the 
butter  price.  Where,  however,  cream  was  sold 
in  an  outside  approved  county,  i.  e.  where 
there  was  an  approved  plant,  it  was  classified 
as  II- A  unpriced  and  not  included  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Order  Pool.  In  other  words,  when  a 
dealer,  such  as  the  League,  sold  cream  in  an 
approved  area  outside  New  York,  the  return 
to  members  would  be  at  whatever  price  the 
League  negotiated  with  its  customers. 

On  September  1,  1938,  the  entire  Northern 
New  Jersey  urban  milk  market  was  in  ap¬ 
proved  counties,  which  meant  that  all  cream 
sold  there  fell  within  the  “II-A  unpriced” 
classification.  The  League  had  a  large  ap¬ 
proved  plant  at  Newark  in  Essex  County,  the 
only  approved  plant  in  that  county.  On 
September  27,  1938,  however,  the  League  had 
this  plant  withdrawn  from  the  Board  of  Health 
approval.  Essex  County  thus  became  the  only 
unapproved  county  in  the  immediate  market. 
Thereafter,  cream  from  the  League  or  Borden 
country  plants  was  shipped  into  Newark  and 
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then  reshipped  out  immediately  to  three  deal¬ 
ers,  Borden,  Philadelphia  Dairy  Products,  and 
Janssen  Dairy,  all  operating  in  approved 
counties.  This  cream  was  reported  by  the 
League  as  having  been  sold  in  Class  III-D,  and 
as  a  result,  approximately  80  to  90  cents  a  cwt. 
was  paid  to  the  League  out  of  the  Federal 
Order  Pool.  The  total  sum  so  paid  came  to 
$146,614.91. 

Because  audits  disclosed  that  the  cream  was 
being  deliberately  routed  into  the  League’s 
“unapproved”  Newark  plant  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  classifying  it  in  III-D,  instead  of  being 
shipped  direct  to  the  buying  dealers  in  ap¬ 
proved  counties,  the  Administrator  ordered 
that  the  cream  be  reclassified  as  II-A  unpriced. 
The  result  of  these  reclassifications  was  that 
the  League  was  finally  assessed  the  full  sum 
of  $146,600  which  it  repaid  under  protest.  A 
petition  for  a  hearing  was  then  filed.  This 
hearing  was  held  last  month  and  since  by 
provision  of  law,  it  is  a  public  hearing,  we 
decided  to  attend. 

The  heavy  publicity  given  to  this  contro¬ 
versy  in  the  League  News  is  typically  tricky 
and  misleading.  It  is  implied  that  because  of 
the  reclassification  from  III-D  to  II-A  un¬ 
priced,  the  cream  was  put  into  a  higher  price 
class  and  money  therefore  taken  from  League 
producers  and  put  into  the  pool.  That  is  false. 
The  $146,600  was  first  taken  out  of  producers’ 
pockets  and  handed  over  to  the  League.  It 
was  that  self-same  money  that  the  League 
repaid  under  protest.  The  reclassification  was 
not  into  a  higher  price  class  but  into  an  un¬ 
priced  class,  which  allowed  the  League  to  re¬ 
turn  to  its  members  as  much  or  as  little  as  it 
wanted  from  the  sale  of  its  cream. 

The  News  goes  on  to  say  that  this  cream 
had  to  compete  with  Western  cream  in  the 
Jersey  market  and  if  it  could  not  be  sold  to 
dealers  at  the  III-D  price,  it  would  have  had 
to  be  made  up  into  butter,  thus  lowering  the 
pool  price.  That  is-  another  false  statement. 
In  the  first  place,  they  neglect  to  point  out 
that  there  is  a  real  market  in  North  Jersey 
for  inspected  New  York  fluid  cream  against 
which  western  cream,  used  largely  for  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes,  can  offer  little,  if  any, 
competition.  The  value  of  such  inspected 
cream  in  Jersey  was  no  less  than  30  to  40 
cents  below  the  value  of  the  same  cream  in 
New  York  and  if  the  League  management 
elected  to  sell  their  cream  to  these  three  deal¬ 
ers  for  80  or  90  cents  less  than  the  New  York 
price,  that  is  no  reason  why  every  producer 
shipping  to  the  metropolitan  market  should  be 
forced  to  subsidize  the  League’s  stupid  market¬ 
ing  tactics.  And  as  for  the  argument  that  this 
cream  might  have  had  to  be  made  into  but¬ 
ter  if  it  were  not  sold  as  III-D  cream,  the 
answer  is  that  there  was,  admittedly,  always 
a  market  for  that  fluid  cream,  either  at  an 
equivalent  of  the  III-D  price  or  at  its  true 
market  value,  not  only  in  Jersey  but  in  other 
good  fluid  cream  markets,  such  as  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

In  other  words,  these  dealings  between  the 
League,  Borden,  Janssen  and  Philadelphia 
Dairy  Products  robbed  every  producer,  League 
and  otherwise,  of  a  substantial  part  of  his 
milk  check  and  enriched  these  dealers  by 
exactly  the  same  amount.  Non-League  pro¬ 
ducers  were  penalized  by  a  lower  pool  price 
while  League  producers  could  have  received 
more  money  if  their  management  had  sold 
the  cream  at  its  honest  value.  As  the  scheme 
was  worked  out,  the  $146,600  originally  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  League,  all  from  the  pool,  en¬ 
abled  the  three  dealers  to  buy  the  cream  that 
much  cheaper  and  thus  make  that  much  more 
profit  on  the  resale.  That  the  entire  transac¬ 
tion  was  a  deliberate  design  on  the  part  of 
the  League  to  undersell  the  market  at  the 
expense  of  all  New  York  producers  and  for 
the  benefit  of  its  dealer  bosses,  is  evident  from 
its  action  in  eliminating  its  Newark  plant  from 
city  health  approval. 

The  hearing  was  conducted  before  Judge 
Glenn  Gifford,  who  directed  that  briefs  be 
filed  later  this  month.  A  decision  is  expected 
shortly  thereafter. 

This  is  the  real  story.  There  is  no  guess¬ 
work  nor  any  assumptions  indulged  in  on  our 
part.  All  the  facts  are  taken  directly  from 
the  public  record  which  is  open  to  anyone 
for  inspection  and  verification*. 

“Hear  thou  from  thy  dwelling  place,  even  from 
Heaven;  and  when  thou  hearest,  forgive.”  2  Chron: 
6-21. 
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The  Angelas  by  Millet  (  C)  Home  0f  A  rt<  N  y 


FAITH 


"  Vital  as  seed,  warm  nestled  in  the  sod; 

The  hidden  sweetness  at  the  heart  of  pain, 
Trusting  thy  sun  and  dew,  thy  ivind  and  rain , 
At  home  with  nature  and  at  one  with  God.” 


What  Is  Faith?  The  Holy  Scriptures  define  it  thus:  "Faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped 
for,  a  conviction  of  things  not  seen.”  Without  it  man’s  life  is  brief  and  powerless;  on  him  and 
on  all  his  works  slow  sure  doom  falls,  pitiless  and  dark.  For  when  faith  goes,  man  the  thinker 
loses  his  greatest  thoughts;  when  faith  goes  man  the  worker  loses  his  greatest  motives;  when  faith 
goes  man  the  mortal  loses  his  only  hope.  To  him  who  is  without  faith,  the  universe,  blind  to 
good  and  evil,  rolls  on  its  relentless  way  in  dead  indifference  to  his  hopes  and  fears. 

But  with  faith  life  becomes  a  challenge,  a  continuous  adventure  into  the  unknown.  Out  of 
his  faith  the  farmer  has  helped  build  America  from  a  country  of  dark  and  pathless  forests  to  a 
great  nation  where  rich  fields  and  lofty  cities  shine.  Through  long  years  he  has  labored  tirelessly 
to  build  a  better  land  for  all  to  see,  for  all  to  live  and  prosper  in.  His  faith  in  the  brown  earth 
that  is  America  has  been  as  a  burnished  shield  upraised  against  the  forces  of  doubt,  of  defeat,  of 
despair.  And  deep-rooted  in  his  fertile  soil  he  has  found  his  reward  .  .  .  the  security  and  inde¬ 
pendence  that  are  at  once  the  promise  and  the  strength  of  his  land. 

Drouth  or  Hood  may  destroy  his  works,  ill-fortune  and  sorrow  may  be  his  lot,  yet  he  toils  on, 
sustained  in  his  task  by  an  unconquerable  and  everlasting  faith  in  his  God,  his  country  and  himself. 


Published  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield  as  an  expression  of  its  deep 
and  abiding  confidence  in  the  farmers  of 
the  Northeast.  Full  information  on  Land 
Bank  loans  is  contained  in  a  booklet 
entitled  "Farm  Mortgage  Loans."  We'ii 
be  glad  to  send  a  free  copy  at  your 
request. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
OF  SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  England 
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DON’T! 

KNOW, 

WHAT’S 

WRONG 


The  job  of  keeping  cows  producing  profit¬ 
ably  is  a  full-time  chore,  these  days.  Win¬ 
ter  confinement,  dry  and  sub-standard 
feeds  bring  many  a  disappointment  in  the 
milk  paiL  Still  worse,  the  uphill  grind  in¬ 
duces  health  breakdowns  that  bring  wrin¬ 
kles  to  your  brow... right  when  full  yields 
would  result  in  bumper  profits. 

When  appetites  are  sluggish,  when  you 
can’t  seem  to  get  the  milk  out  of  expen¬ 
sive  feeds,  look  for  the  trouble  where  it 
commonly  occurs  .  .  .  right  in  the  digestive 
tract  and  assimilative  functions  of  the 
cow.  Wartime  feeds,  low  in  some  of  the 
values  needed  for  top  yields,  simply  mul¬ 
tiply  the  problems  of  winter  feeding.  But 
there’s  one  thing  you  can  do  .  .  .  add 
Kow-Kare  to  the  grain.  Kow-Kare  con¬ 
tains  drugs  that  promote  better  digestion 
and  elimination;  make  the  feed-to-milk 
conversion  job  easier  for  barn-fed  cows. 
What’s  more,  the  minerals  that  are  com¬ 
monly  deficient  in  today’s  feeds  are  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  Kow-Kare  formula.  A  daily  in¬ 
take  of  only  two  ounces  of  Kow-Kare 
supplies  the  animal  with:  Calcium,  69.4 


FREE  Cow  Book 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
"Home  Aids  to  Cotv  Health’.* 
A  handy,  useful  booklet  for 
ready  reference  when  cows  ail. 


grains;  Phosphorus,  35.8  grains;  Iron, 
44.0  grains;  Iodine,  2.3  grains;  and 
Vitamin  D,  750  U.S.P.  units. 

Many  of  your  cows  face  early  calving, 
and  may  be  in  no  shape  to  freshen  safely. 
An  abundant  supply  of  Kow-Kare’s  basic 
minerals  and  Vitamin  D  is  a  wise  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  feed  for  a  few  weeks  before  and 
after  this  danger  period.  Begin  now. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9<  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


At  feed,  drug  & 
general  stores, 
$1,25  and  65*. 


new-  ''SULFA"  drug 
acts  promptly 


Jedwle 


Two  years  ago  Sulfaguanidine,  one  of  the  great  modem  sulfa 
drugs,  was  found  to  be  extremely  useful  in  arresting  the  course 
of  acute  bacillary  dysentery  in  man.  The  drug  was  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  among  soldiers  in  Egypt,  and  for  both  adults  and 
children  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  Army 
purchased  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  for  overseas  use. 


For  a  time  this  product  was  too  costly  for  similar  diseases  in 
animals — calf  scours  and  hog  enteritis.  Veterinary  research 
continued  to  indicate  that  it  was  useful  for  the  treatment  of 
these  conditions  and  for  the  prevention  of  certain  forms  of 
fowl  coccidiosis.  In  1943,  lowered  costs  have  fortunately 
enabled  us  to  make  Sulfaguanidine  available  at  prices  per¬ 
mitting  veterinary  use. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Dept.  30,  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
A  Unit  of 

American  Cyanamid 
Company 


If  any  of  your  animals  show  signs  cf  diarrhea,  don’t  delay — 
call  your  veterinarian.  He  can  tell  you  if  your  herd  is  infected, 
and  will  prescribe  Sulfaguanidine  if  needed. 


Send  for  literature 


SULFA  GUAN I  DINE  (VETERINARY) 


Goats  Have  Many  Uses 

Nearly  everything  I  have  read  lately 
on  the  subject  of  goats  has  been  in  their 
defense.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  goats 
don’t  need  any  defending.  They  have 
been  man’s  benefactors  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time,  by  furnishing  him  with 
flesh,  milk,  leather,  hair,  and  a  valuable 
fertilizer.  There  is  no  waste  to  a  goat. 
It  was  the  second  animal  that  prehis¬ 
toric  man  tamed  to  his  needs.  The  wild 
dog  was  the  first,  as  an  aid  to  the  hunt. 

The  goat  is  one  of  the  three  brainiest 
animals  that  we  know.  The  rat  is  first, 
the  mule  is  second,  and  the  goat  is 
third. 

Through  his  help  to  the  poor  and 
lowly,  he  is  often  associated  with  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tracks.  He  is  fre¬ 
quently  thought  of  as  inhabiting  the 
garbage  dump.  Naturally  a  fastidious 
eater;  he  likes  flavor,  and  with  his  own¬ 
er’s  inability  to  provide  proper  food, 
he  seeks  his  living  wherever  it  can 
be  found,  as  he  can  forage  a  good  liv¬ 
ing  where  almost  any  other  animal 
would  starve.  He  is  a  boon  to  poor 
land,  and  is  noted  for  his  ability  to 
clean  up  weedy  areas  and  brush  land. 
He  will  cut  out  brush  as  thoroughly  as 
a  hired  hand  with  a  bush  hook,  and  in 
so  doing,  improves  the  soil. 

The  goat  has  furnished  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  European  and  Asiatic  for 
many  centuries.  It  is  a  usual  and  cus¬ 
tomary  sight  to  see  the  milkman  in 
North  Africa  drive  his  herd  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  with  the  ap¬ 
proaching  tinkle  of  goat  bells,  the 
housekeeper  waits  at  the  door  with  a 
receptacle.  Then  the  milk  producer 
squats  down  behind  the  animal  and 
milks  the  goat  then  and  there  into  the 


customer’s  own  cup  or  bowl  in  the  de¬ 
sired  amount.  It  is  a  very  simple  and 
efficient  method  as  contrasted  to  our 
complicated  system  of  milk  pick¬ 
up  and  distribution.  I  must  admit  that 
pasteurizing  or  cream  separation  is  non¬ 
existent,  but  the  milk  is  always  fresh. 

The  goat  has  been  instrumental  in 
making  the  Navajo  Indians  a  pros¬ 
perous  people  in  a  barren  land.  It  is 
an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  Navajo 
women  drive  their  herds  to  the  water 
hole  or  the  wash  in  a  shallow  arroyo 
for  their  one-a-day  drink. 

The  production  of  mohair  from  an¬ 
gora  goats  is  an  important  industry  in 
Texas.  The  story  is  told  that  the  goat 
industry  started  in  Texas  by  a  mistake 
in  a  telegram.  A  Texan  once  wired 
to  Chicago  for  two  carloads  of  oats,  a 
“g”  got  in  front  of  the  word  “oats”,  and 
so  two  carloads  of  goats  arrived,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  plainsman. 

So  many  people  labor  under  the  mis¬ 
apprehension  that  goat’s  milk  has  an 
unpleasant  taste  and  odor.  Some  goat’s 
milk  has,  when  it  is  improperly 
handled  or  when  milk  goats  are  not 
well  fed.  Cows  milk  would  also  have 
an  unpleasant  flavor  if  the  cow  was 
allowed  to  become  unkempt  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  eat  anything  she  could  find. 

Goat’s  milk  has  a  decided  off-flavor 
if  the  buck  is  permitted  to  run  with  the 
does.  In  fact,  anything  will  take  on 
this  aroma  with  which  the  buck  comes 
in  contact  But  if  milch  goats  are  kept 
clean  and  fed  the  proper  foods,  there 
is  no  unpleasantness  to  the  milk. 

Goats  are  good  eating  in  case  you  run 
short  of  ration  points.  Grilled  goat  ribs 
are  excellent,  and  barbecued  kid  is  a 
favorite  and  toothsome  dish  in  the 
South.  j.  h. 

New  Jersey. 


Toggenburgs  are  light  brown  in  color  and  have  a  white  face-stripe  extending 
from  ear  to  muzzle.  John  Held,  Jr.,  of  Belmar,  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey 

is  examining  one  of  his  favorites. 


Sheep  and  Lambs  in  the 
Northeast 

(Continued  from  Cover  Page) 
undiluted  cow’s  milk,  fed  warm  from 
the  udder,  using  a  nipple  bottle.  A  high 
test  milk  should  be  fed.  The  frequent 
practice  of  diluting  cow’s  milk  with 
water  is  a  mistake  and  may  result  in 
the  lamb  not  doing  well.  The  average 
fat  content  of  ewes’  milk  is  over  6%. 
It  is  also  higher  than  cow’s  milk  in 
solids  not  fat.  Use  some  first  drawn 
milk  from  a  ewe  that  has  lambed  for 
the  first  feeding.  Limited  amounts 
snould  be  fed,  about  four  tablespoonfuls 
at  two-hour  intervals,  and  more  often 
if  the  lamb  is  weak;  about  one-half 
pint  the  first  day  or  two,  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  up  to  about  one  quart  daily, 
fed  in  proportionate  amounts  three  or 
four  times  daily.  The  orphan  lamb 
should  be  put  to  eating  grain  and  good 
quality  hay  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
continue  the  milk  feeding. 

Getting  Lambs  on  Feed 

The  simplest,  safest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  getting  lambs  started 
on  feed,  with  resultant  rapid  and  eco¬ 
nomical  gains,  is  by  using  a  creep  feed¬ 
ing  program.  However,  when  lambs 
are  born  comparatively  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  therefore  are  soon  to  be 
turned  on  pasture  with  the  ewes,  creep 
feeding  may  not  be  necessary.  The 
fact  remains  though,  it  can  do  no  harm 
to  creep  feed  them,  and  even  if  the 
lambs  do  not  clean  up  the  feed  offered, 
it  need  not  be  wasted,  because  it  should 
be  removed  daily  and  can  then  be  fed 
to  the  ewes. 

The  creeps  should  be  made  small 
enough  to  exclude  the  ewes,  yet  per¬ 
mit  the  lambs  to  have  free  access  to 
their  feeding  trough  and  hay  rack.  This 
is  easier  said  then  done  because  if  it  is 
made  too  wide,  some  of  the  smaller 
ewes  will  slip  through.  An  adjustable 
panel  will  serve  best,  with  the  openings 
made  small  at  first  and  enlarged  as  the 
lambs  increase  in  size.  If  the  ewes 
are  heavy  milkers  and  the  pasture  is 
good,  then  it  does  not  pay  to  supple¬ 
ment  pasture  with  grain  for  lambs 
while  nursing. 

If  lambs  are  given  an  opportunity, 
they  will  make  nearly  two-thirds  of 
their  first  year’s  gain  during  the  four- 
month  period  they  are  nursing  the 
ewes.  Gains  of  over  one-half  pound 
per  head  daily  should  be  attained  dur¬ 


ing  this  time.  Rapid  gains  are  eco¬ 
nomical  and  profitable  and  should  al¬ 
ways  be  encouraged  to  their  limit. 

If  the  lambs  are  doing  well  on  the 
ewes  and  pasture,  they  will  eat  little 
if  any  grain  when  offered  through  a 
creep.  If  used  on  pasture  for  lambs, 
then  the  creep  should  be  put  near  a 
place  where  the  flock  is  accustomed 
to  rest.  If  possible,  it  should  be 
changed  from  time  to  time,  enough  at 
least  to  keep  it  from  getting  dirty 
around  the  feed  box.  A  good  feed  to 
use  is  one  consisting  of  whole  oats  300 
pounds,  shelled  corn  400  pounds  and 
wheat  bran  300  pounds.  On  legume 
pasture  they  will  not  need  any  high 
protein  concentrate  to  supplement  the 
suggested  mixture.  If  pasture  is  poor, 
the  addition  of  100  pounds  of  linseed 
meal  or  cake,  to  replace  a  similar 
amount  of  wheat  bran  is  good. 

Alter  the  Lambs 

It  is  far  more  humane  to  cut  off  the 
lambs’  tails  when  they  are  about  ten 
days  old,  than  to  let  them  grow.  A 
long  tailed  sheep  or  lamb  gets  dirty 
behind,  flies  frequently  lay  eggs  in  the 
fouled  fleece  and  the  resultant  mag¬ 
gots  cause  great  distress,  with  poor 
gains  and  frequent  losses.  If  the  tail 
is  tied  off  close  to  the  body  and  then 
cut  off  between  the  second  and  third 
joint,  the  lamb  will  hardly  wiggle.  The 
next  day  the  tail  cord  may  be  severed. 
If  there  should  be  some  bleeding  at 
first,  it  will  soon  subside. 

If  performed  before  the  lambs  are 
two  or  three  weeks  old,  castration  is 
equally  simple  and  easy.  The  parts 
should  be  disinfected  by  using  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  proper  strength,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  manufacturer.  The 
scalpel  or  knife  should  be  boiled  for 
20  minutes  and  then  kept  in  the  dis¬ 
infectant  solution.  The  lower  third  of 
the  scrotum  should  be  cut  off.  The  ends 
of  the  testicles  will  then  be  visible. 
By  getting  a  firm  hold  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  well  up  into  the  body, 
they  can  be  easily  pulled  out. 

To  succeed  with  sheep,  just  as  with 
any  other  kind  of  livestock,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  like  them.  It  is  best  to  start 
with  a  few  good  young  ewes  and  thus 
learn  gradually  by  actually  doing  the 
things  needed  for  their  care  and  man¬ 
agement.  When  large  numbers  are 
bought  at  first,  disease  and  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  may  make  the  enterprise  un¬ 
profitable  and  short  lived. 
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ONE  MAN  holds 

LARGEST  HOG  with 


OR.  RINEHART’S  HANDY  HOG  HOLDER 

The  best  friend  you  can  have  for  worming.  vacci¬ 
nating,  ringing,  cast  rating,  etc.  Fits  any  size  hog  or 
pig.  Made  to  last  a  lifetime.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Price  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Worth  its  weight 
i  •»  gold,  .  At  your  dealers,  or  order  direct  from 

OR.  RINEHARrS  HANDY  HOG  HOLDER  GO.. 


No  Fight 
No  Fuss 
It's  Easy 


GALESBURG 

ILLINOIS 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


c 


SWINE 


I 

BRED  SOW  SALE 

Registered  Duroc  Swine 

BANG'S  TESTED 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  7TH,  1944 

AT  1:00  P.  M. 

Trenton  Fair  Grounds 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

50  Head  Selected  Durocs  50 

Duroc  Breeders  will  meet  to  organize  at 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel  on  the  night  of 
MARCH  6,  1944. 

G.  C.  BIRDSALL,  EARL  ROSS  BLYLER,  JR. 
and  ED.  BOEHM  will  consign  a  few  top  gilts. 

King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

Purebred  Hampshire  Sale 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  2nd,  1944 

AT  1:00  P.  M, 

24  Georges  Rd.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

10  Bred  Sows  20  Bred  Gilts 

15  Open  Gilts  15  Boars 

CLAN,  KNOCKOUT  SPECIAL,  AND  ROLLER 
_ Outstanding  bloodlines  of  the  country 

Mail  bids  will  bo  honored;  by  R.  C.  Hollstein,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Fieldruan,  Peoria,  Ill.,  and  Col.  Fay  Hulick, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Auctioneer. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 

H.  Malcolm  Adams  &  Sons 

Franklin  Park,  New  Jersey 


Buy  Now! 

HARDER 

SILO 

Yes,  materials  and  labor  are 
scarce  but,  right  now,  you  can 
get  a  Harder  Silo,  made  in  just 
the  same  way,  from  the  same 
materials,  same  hardware,  as 
pre-war — including  our  gambrel 
roof  with  steel  top. 

Protect  yourself! 

Get  what  you  need  now. 
Don’t  delay. 

Prices  Unchanged. 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

151  Grand  St. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  Gilts,  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars,  Young  Pigs. 
Can  Ship  Promptly, 

A.  J.  PACKARD 

Somerville,  New  Jersey 


Dependable  Pigs  All  Ages 

All  vaccinated  and  safe  to  buy.  I  recommend  the 
Shoats  3%,  4,  iVz  months  at  $9.50,  $10.50,  $12.50  each. 
These  are  accustomed  to  climatic  changes  and  can  stand 
cold  weather.  Several  handsome  Duroc,  Chester  White, 
O.  X.  C.,  Poland  China  Boars  4,  4%  months  at  $25- 
$30  each.  Large  enough  for  Spring  service.  Also 
Boars  for  immediate  service. 

I  urge  you  to  breed  your  sows.  A  bred  sow  is  an 
excellent  investment  with  quick  returns. 

CHAS.  C.  DAVIS,  Singing  Hills,  Concord,  Mass. 

Six  Excellent  Chester  White  Gilts 

Bred  to  farrow  late  April  -  early  May. 
Also  Chester  White  Pigs. 

HICKORY  HILL  FARM  &  NURSERY 

NORTHPORT,  LONG  ISLAND 

•  Registered  Berkslifres  • 

Prolific,  easy  feeding,  quick  maturing.  William  Lodge 
Baron,  Cornell  Eventuation  and  Epoch  Grenadier  blood 
lines.  1  young  service  boar.  Fall  sow  pigs  and  gilts 
bred  for  Spring  farrow.  Fair  prices  and  guaranteed 
satisfaction.  Moordenier  Hills,  E.  Schodack,  N.  Y. 

Duroc  Jerseys 

Fall  Farrowed  Male*  and  Females. 

THE  HEDGE  PINE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  BERKSHLRES 

We  have  three  fine  gilts  for  sale,  bred  to  our  new 
herd  sire.  Sensation's  Improver  III,  from  the  famous 
B.  ,T.  Barker  herd  of  Thorntown,  Indiana.  Gilts  will 
farrow  in  April.  Also  weanling  pigs  of  both  sexes. 

Sunnyside  Farm,  R.F.D.  No.  I,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Sacrifice  Dispersal 

127  fine  pigs,  21  sows.  15  bred.  2  registered  large  hoars, 
104  Shoats,  45-125  lbs.  each.  Inoculated.  $2,300  for 
all.  Farm  to  rent.  Karl  Olsson,  Selden,  Long  Island 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  boars,  ready  for  service.  Open  gilts  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Fall  pigs  eight  weeks  old.  boars,  sows  or 
unrelated  pairs.  Popular  and  select  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — All  Ages — 
Freo  booklet  and  price  Ust  on  request.  Whitney 
farm.  Old  Westbury.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES  Xea’r“ 

$50,  2  sows  at  $35  each,  with  papers,  vaccinated 
for  hog  cholera  and  hemorragic  septicemia.  Write 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  Supt..  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale :  Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

TWELVE  WEEKS  OLD.  $20.00  EACH.  F.O.B. 
Somerville,  N.  J.  A.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

O.  I.  C.  BOAR  TEN  MONTHS 

Very  nice:  double  immune.  No  papers.  Price  $75.  Must 
be  sold  before  March.  K.  Sinko,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Pigs,  Gilts  and  Boars.  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM. 
Rt.  2,  Mercer,  Pa.  Phone  320JII.  Sherman  V.  Oilley. 

FOR  SALE  50  to  60  LB. 

Yorkshire-Poland  China  cross  pigs.  $9.00  each  F.O.B. 
Somerville.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  Somerville,  New  Jersey 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows.  Gilts  and  Boars,  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Maple  Hurst  Durocs.  Boars.  Bred  Gilts  A.  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


School  of 

VETERINARY 

MEDICINE 

SESSIONS  BEGIN  APRIL  5th 

Prepare  now  for  a  successful  career 
in  Veterinary  Medicine — a  profession 
essential  to  the  nation’s  health  in 
peace  or  war.  Attractive  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  you  in  private  practice  after 
the  war. 

Middlesex  offers  standard  courses 
leading  to  D.V.M.  degree.  One-year 
pre-veterinary  course  open  to  high 
school  graduates.  Starts  April  5th 
and  August  7th.  Experimental  stock 
farm.  Superior  faculty.  Co-educa¬ 
tional.  Write  for  catalog:  Edgar  A. 
Crossman,  M.D.V..  Dean. 


MIDDLESEX 

UNIVERSITY 

WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

ON  THE  MARCH  —  KEEP  IN  STEP 

Get  more  profits  from  your  milk  by  owning 
profitable,  bred  for  production,  Registered 
Holstein  Cattle.  Buy  them  in  the 

165TH  AUCTION  SALE  165TH 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  March  1,  1944 

Earlvllle  is  located  in  Chenango  Valley  on  border  of 
Madison  and  Chenango  Counties,  40  miles  south  of 
Syracuse,  50  miles  north  of  Binghamton,  30  miles 
southwest  of  TTtica. 

Cattle  are  consigned  from  T.  B.  Accredited 
Herds,  negative  to  blood  test,  treated  for 
shipping  fever,  up-to-date  mastitis  charts 
with  all  milking  animals. 

125  FRESH  AND  HEAVY  SPRINGERS 
Good  ages,  bred  for  heavy  production,  good 
udders,  good  type,  many  have  proven  pro¬ 
ductions.  You  will  buy  good  cows  and  first 
calf  heifers  from  $200  to  $300  with  the  tops 
costing  from  $300  to  $500. 

10  BULLS  READY  FOR  SERVICE  . 

Of  popular  high  producing  and  good  testing 
blood  lines.  All  from  record  dams.  These 
good  bulls  have  been  selling  at  bargain 
prices  in  recent  Earlville  Sales. 

25  HEIFER  CALVES 

To  be  sold  after  their  dams.  You  can  buv 
them  from  $25  to  $75. 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  Earlville  customers 
throughout  the  East.  Now  is  the  time  to 
change  from  grades  to  purebreds. 

Catalogs  at  the  Ringside 

Buyers  coming  from  a  distance  will  be  met  by  request 
at  Utica  or  Syracuse.  More  details  may  he  obtained 
from  the  Sales  Manager.  SALE  STARTS  AT  10  A.  M. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 


«%  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .«7) 


BROWN  SWISS  REG.  YOUNG  BULLS 

From  herd  tested  dams  over  500  pounds  but* 
terfat.  Yearling  $125.  Six-month  $100.  Penn  State 
accredited  free  from  Bang's  and  T.  B.  Ship  anywhere 

era^^expresSj^Schoolhouse^VaHe^Farim^erkasie^^a 


|  HORSES  and  PONIES  ] 

PAIR  Of  BLACK  GELDINGS 

Wt.  2900  lbs.,  7  &  8  yrs.  old.  Sound,  well  broke,  prompt 
and  exceptional  good  pullers.  Price  $300;  can  deliver. 

MylesJByer^Eas^^t^JJjL^Jfj^Cattaraugus^Couifi^) 

|  —  SWINE  j 


Boars  For  Service 

Chester  Whites  •  Yorkshire  -  Berkshire  -  Durocs 

60-  85  Lbs . $25.00 

100-125  Lbs . 35.00 

Larger  Boars  for  heavy  service .  50.00 

Pigs,  6-7  weeks  —  $5.00.  8-9  weeks  —  $6.00 
Vaccination  85c  extra  if  desired.  Ship  C.O.D  , 
check  or  money  order.  No  charge  for  crating. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


Berkshire  Hog  Dispersion 

&.  Corriedale  Sheep  Sale.  Feb.  28:  50  sows,  50  top  bred 
ewes.  Free  catalogue.  Edmond  Stone.  Chariton.  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE:  Chester  White  Shoats  M'Vsi* 

prices  to  $20.  Pork  Hollow  Farm,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


POLAND  CHINA  PIGSfb5s.?n0£3u? 

lated,  castrated,  $15.  Louise  C.  Herman,  Oradel,  N.  J. 


HAMPSHIRES 

For  Sale  Very  Reasonable 

10  Boars  ready  for  service. 

60  Sows  and  Gilts  bred  to  farrow  in  March. 

Our  herd  is  headed  by  one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Century  Hi  Roller 

Also  Belgian  Mares  and  Fillies 

Also  several  young  Bulls  out  of  dams  with  7  and  8 
hundred  lb.  Butterfat.  Sired  by  our  Langwater  bulls. 

Apply 

IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS 

Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


came  Readbourne  Farm^g”1 

CENTREVILLE,  MARYLAND 

We  offer  at  private  treaty,  20  top  quality 
Angus  females  bred  to  our  Herd  Sire: 
Blakeford  Cavalier  634930.  These  cattle 
are  the  modern  type,  with  the  most 
popular  blood  lines  represented.  Grand¬ 
daughters  of  such  noted  Sires  as  Quality 
Marshall  3rd,  Glencamock  Revolution  9j. 
Bar  Quality  and  Revolution  Blackcap. 

$300.00  Each  F.  O.  B. 

"Come  to  Maryland  for  Quality" 

Aberdeen-  Hampshire 

Angus  Hogs 

IV.  W.  Brooks,  Manager 


SHORTHORNS 


] 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm"  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions  1 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
•II  round  breed*!  Produce  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  ail  milk  breeds! 

Get  the  facts  —  FREE!  Or  read  Milking 
Shorthorn  Journal.  Tnal  subscription  six  coo^ths  60^.  one  year  $1.00*. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Society, Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, 111. 


HEREFORDS 


] 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Brand  New.  We  have  many  sizes.  $25.00  buys  125-lb 
per  hour  capacity  separator.  Shipped  prepaid.  Fully 
guaranteed,  by  45  year  old  firm.  Immediate  shipment 

Circulars  on  request. 

HINMAN  MILLS,  INC,  -  -  DEPOSIT,  N.  Y- 


GUERNSEYS 


TARBELL 
GUERNSEY 
FARMS 
Smithvilie 
Flats,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES,  bom  since  April  last 

from  great  producing  cow  families, 
closely  related  to  Tarbell  Farms  Peer¬ 
less  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  3  yrs., 
Tarbell  Farms  Boyal  Lendai  1109  lbs. 
fat  4  yrs.,  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless 
Sibyl  874.6  lbs.  fat  3VS  yv3.  Federal 
Accredited  —  Negative. 


FOR  SALE :  Bull  Calf  Of  Outstanding  Breeding 

son  of  Majestys  Watfern  May  4th  No.  465810  who 
was  bred  by  Portland  Farms.  Sire — Storrs  Foremost 
\  olunteer  No.  411773.  Can  be  purchased  at  very  rea- 
sonable  pnee.  For  further  information  write  to  Chino 
Knolls  Farm,  Room  708,  45  West  45th  St.,  N.  Y  City 


Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

ataU  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Rbx  LeParmentier,  Mgr,  Tel#  Danvers  101 


c 


AYRSHIRES 


] 


Ayrshire  dairy  cattle 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
.  Dicing  i%  milk  stock  for  sale 

os  <wRSciRE*  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 


N.  Y.  Hereford  Breeders  Association 

SHOW  AND  SALE 

to  be  held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  17,  1944 

JOHN  E.  REDMAN,  Sales  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  84,  Brighton  Sta.,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

Selected  Pure  Bred  Registered  Yearling  Heifers. 

T.  B.  and  Bloodtested.  Domino  and  Mischief  Mixer 
bloodlines,  proper  for  any  herd;  oldest  breeder  in  state. 

Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.D.  2,  James ville,  N.Y. 

For  Sale :  Registered  Hereford  Bull 

Prince  Domino  breeding.  J-K  Royal  Domino.  Ready 
for  light  service  next  June.  Breeding  will  justify  use  in 
any  purebred  herd.  More  information  on  request.  Prio# 
$250.  JAMES  REPARD,  R.D.  3,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Vaiip  rfininA  of  20  Pure  Bred  Here- 

I  our  vnuite  ford  Bulls,  four  to  eight 
months  old.  Carrying  Prince  Domino.  Dundy  Domino, 
Beau  Aster  and  Hazlett  bloodlines.  $150  up.  O’Hagan's 
Stock  Farms,  Voorheesviile,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

UCDC CflD rtC Excellent  quality  young  grade  stock 
ntK.tr  UlLUDheifers  and  steers.  100-600  lbs. 

WINDRIOGE  FARMS  •  JEFFERSONVILLE,  VT. 

Horofnral  fittl#  Registered,  reasonably  priced.  Buc- 
nclclUIll  LdlllC  Lynn  Farms,  Canonsburg.  Penna. 

|  A  M1SCF.1  J  .ANEOUS  .%  ""1 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 
Purebred  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  All  ages  and 
sexes  tor  sale. 

John  Gerow,  Manager 


•  AYRSHIRES# 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES  "J 

"l?.t!Ire  stock  available. 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  J. 

i  ABERDEEN-ANCUS  | 


GOOD  HOPE  BANDOLIERS 

£„„°-firefu.lly,  Pouted  Strain  from  some  of  the  most 
significant  American  and  Scottish  bloodlines.  Write  for 
pedigrees  of  cattle  for  sale,  or  better,  visit  the  farm 

CQWoi>  ToA-IaT.  m."™”oLyD“cHATHljll. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

?l^ee?:An,gU3  b.eef  eat‘le-  Free  on  request.  Apply 
A£Lerdeen- Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca#  New  York. 


C 


JERSEYS 


3 


Registered  Duroc  Gilts,  well  grown,  excellent  breed¬ 
ing  stock;  Fall  pigs.  A.  8.  Russell.  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  THREE  JERSEY  HEIFERS 

«  fresh.  1  due  in  February.  For  prices  write  to 

VINCENT  A.  THORPE,  Manager.  PEACH  CROFT 
FARM,  BERNARDSVILLE.  N.  J.  Telephone  1395-M. 

HERD  T.  B.  ACCREDITED  AND  BANG’S  FREE. 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Jersey  Bull 

Two  years  old.  "Volunteer  W.  B."  No.  446411. 
Price  $250.  Can  be  seen  at.  Farm  of  Grover  Parr. 
Blairstown,  N.  J.  Wilbur  B.  Driver.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

j  GOATS  .*«  | 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  467.  COLUMBIA. 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  inferma- 
tion.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25c. 

D CPICTCD 17 n  Purebred  Saanen  Bred  Does, 
KEiVlIO  I  CiREiL/  Doelings  and  March  Kids.  Also 
a  few  excellent  grades.  Stevens,  R3,  Peekskiil.  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Angus.  Four  8-9  months  old  Aberdeen-Angus 
heifer  calves.  Also  one  heifer  with  her  calf  Good 
pedigrees,  descended  from  Earl  Marshall.  Herd  has 
accredited  rating.  Bang’s  and  T.B.  Land  O’  Goshen 
Farm.  Redfleld  Proctor,  Owner.  R.F.D.3,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Annefield  Plantations 

, ,  .  BERRYV1LLE,  VIRGINIA 

?*9’n,AbBerdeen,- Aa?9US. Cat?'«  best  breeding.  Accredited 
for  T.B.  and  Bangs.  William  Bell  Watkins,  owner. 


|  DOGS  I 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties;  heel  driving  instinct.  Females  $7,  males  $11. 
W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYTOWN.  MARYLAND 


Fed.  SAINT  BERNARD  £frs  £rd  Z1*^0 

unsuitable  for  rhildreri  but  excellent  as  watch-dog.' 

S.  RYAN  BOX  128  GEORGETOWN.  CONN. 

■E3UJREBKED  COCKE  IS  rirps  AND  DOGS. 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  ».*SKE'\ . 


Pid.  Smooth  Fat  Terrior  Pops  '“SS.'SI” 


Fira 

P». 


Reg.  Collies -Setters - Beagjes  AU-  co,.°.r3-..  woodland 


Farms.  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

One  Wirehair  Terrier  Female  Puppy.  One  Irish  Terrier 
brood  bitch.  GATES,  Richard  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


[ 


•  • 


RABBITS 


REX  RABBITS  P  ’ity  l>edisreed  Castorrex  for 

..  .  ,  beauty.  fur.  meat  and  show. 

Tme  rabbit  with  the  beaver  fur.  To  assure  yourself 
or  quality  and  legitimate  pedigrees,  demand  stock  out 
ot  registered  parents.  Mordele  Farm,  Riegelsville,  Pa 


SISCO’S  Mammoth  Strain,  pedigreed  White  New 
riiBcm  n  Itoo.v.  ^'''erica’s  great  meat  rabbit. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied:  bulletin,  literature  A 
rabbit  guide,  25e.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  FLEMISH  GIANTS,  the  Super  Breed  of  all 
Rabbits.  HOLLYWOOD  BABBITRIES,  Caldwell.  N.  J. 

|  RABBITS — Flem.  Giants,  trio  $4.50:  5  weeks  old 
|  Order  now  for  Sipring.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


6  RED  T0GGEN8URG  DOES.  CHOICE  MILK  RED  AND  WHITE  NEW  ZEALAND  RABBITS 
STOCK.  JACOB  GINZ.  WESTERLO.  NEW  YORK.  Choice  pedigreed  stock.  J.  GINZ,  Westerlo,  N.  Y.' 
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Dr.  Brooks  Replies  on  Pas¬ 
teurized  Milk 

Editor,  The  Rural  New-Yorker: 

Being  sure  you  would  not  knowingly 
be  a  party  to  misinforming  your  read¬ 
ers,  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  not 
like  to  publish  this  communication  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  grossly  misleading 
statements  in  the  letter  from  C.  Hale 
Sipe,  published  on  page  534  in  your 
issue  of  October  30,  1943.  [Eds. — Space 
restrictions  prevented  our  publication 
of  this  letter  until  now.  We  regret  the 
delay.] 

Mr.  Sipe  said  the  milk  companies,  in 
pasteurizing  milk,  heated  it  only  to  143°. 
“They  dare  not  heat  it  much  more  than 
this”,  he  said,  “or  they  would  destroy 
the  cream  line”.  Then  he  added  the 
following  statement:  “Complete  pas¬ 
teurization  is  a  repetition  of  the  milk 
company  practice  on  six  successive 
days.”  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  erroneous 
statements  in  discussions  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  but  none  quite  so  conspicuously 
wrong  as  that  last  one.  Mr.  Sipe  per¬ 
haps  was  thinking  of  a  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedure  called  fractional  sterilization  in 
which  material  which  may  contain 
spores  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
212°  on  three  (not  six)  successive  days. 
What  he  refers  to  as  “The  milk  com¬ 
pany  practice”  is  the  standard  pro¬ 


cedure  throughout  the  country  under 
the  so-called  “holding  method”  of  pas¬ 
teurization.  It  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  germs  of  any  disease  known  to  be 
transmitted  through  milk. 

On  the  subject  of  undulant  fever 
germs,  Mr.  Sipe  says  Pennsylvania 
herds  are  “inspected  for  Bang’s  dis¬ 
ease”.  So  are  New  York  herds  if  milk 
is  to  be  used  without  pasteurization. 
But  we  all  know  that  we  cannot  de¬ 
pend  on  blood-testing  for  protection  of 
health. 

“But”,  says  Mr.  Sipe,  “suppose  that 
undulant  fever  germs  are  in  milk,  who 
is  gullible  enough  to  believe  that  a 
temperature  of  143  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
applied  only  once,  will  kill  them?  Every 
good  doctor  knows  that  it  will  not.” 
Every  doctor  who  knows  his  bacteri¬ 
ology  knows  that  the  germs  of  undulant 
fever  are  destroyed  by  a  temperature 
of  140  degrees  in  from  10  to  15  minutes. 

The  reason  the  Army  uses  pasteur¬ 
ized  milk,  Mr.  Sipes  suggests,  is  that  it 
has  been  exposed  to  “the  high  pressure 
propaganda  of  the  large  milk  com¬ 
panies.”  So  far  as  our  observation  goes, 
the  Army  is  not  very  susceptible  to 
“high  pressure  propaganda”  from  any 
source.  Of  course,  the  reason  for  the 
use  of  pasteurized  milk  in  the  Army 
is  that  it  has  a  competent  medical  ser¬ 
vice  which  knows  how  to  protect  the 
health  of  its  men — and  women. 

“Practically  all  the  farm  population 
uses  no  milk  except  raw  milk”,  he  says. 


That,  at  least,  is  true.  And  it  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  “farm  population” 
stands  high  in  the  list  of  victims  of 
undulant  fever. 

“Fully  20  per  cent  of  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation  of  our  state”  says  Mr.  Sipe,  “uses 
no  milk  but  raw  milk”.  Nearly  that 
proportion  of  the  suburban  and  rural 
population  of  New  York  State  still 
uses  raw  milk.  Consequently  it  is  in 
this  part  of  our  population  that  nearly 
all  of  our  milk-borne  epidemics  occur. 
(I  would  be  pleased  to  give  Mr.  Sipe 
the  figures  if  he  would  like  them.) 

In  1939  I  made  a  study  of  the  records 
of  the  69  milk-borne  outbreaks  which 
occurred  in  New  York  State,  exclusive 
of  New  York  City,  in  the  12-year  period 
ending  with  1938.  In  eight  the  source 
of  infection  was  not  determined.  In 
the  other  61  the  infection  originated 
at  the  farms.  When  Mr.  Gray  said: 

“Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

’Tis  folly  to  be  wise,” 

I  doubt  if  he  expected  anyone  to  take 
it  seriously.  Fiction  sometimes  is 
pleasanter  than  fact,  but,  even  so,  I 
imagine  most  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  would  agree  that  it  is 
safer  and,  in  the  long  run,  more  profit¬ 
able  to  be  guided  by  facts  than  by 
fiction. 

Paul  B.  Brooks,  M.D. 
Deputy  State  Health 
Commissioner 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


February  19,  1944 

Breeding  “Paint”  Horses 

Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  raising  red  and  white  horses? 
I  have  several  part  Morgan  mares  and 
am  wondering  if  I  can  cross  these  with 
a  certain  breed  to  get  the  two-colored 
horse.  g.  c.  u. 

New  Hampshire. 

I  assume  that  you  have  in  mind 
breeding  horses  of  different  color  pat¬ 
terns.  This  is  termed  pibald  when  the 
colors  are  black  and  white.  Any  other 
color  pattern  with  white  is  termed 
skewbald.  Such  horses  are  also  known 
as  “paints”. 

There  is  no  breed  of  this  color.  How¬ 
ever,  they  occasionally  appear  and  are 
more  frequently  found  in  rodeos  and 
circuses.  If  a  “paint”  stallion  is  crossed 
on  mares  of  any  color,  the  colts  usually 
carry  the  “paint”  pattern. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  revised  com¬ 


plete,  Henry  and  Morrison . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


'Ss MB5E 

w*** li  ne  mms»/ 


s3“THESE  VITAMIN-RICH  SOURCES  IN  FUL-O-PEP 
PROMOTE  HEALTH  AND  HELP  PREVENT  CALF  LOSSES 


and  organic  sails.  .  . 

2  Choice  wholesome  oalmeal,  richest  grain  source  of  vitamin  Bp  is  also 
.  e..T,.u«.  of  vitamin  G  ..4  pan.a.h.m. 

3. "MMk"hy°p'odU<t.,  fish  m.at,  mala,..,,  dl.till.r.' wain.,  .a«h  pr.vidM 

certain  vitamin  richness.  ...  . 

4.  Special  source  of  vitamin  D  which  is  necessary  for  big  frame,  and 

strong  bones,  i*  added. 


DAIRY  SCIENCE  SHOWS  that  calves  do  best 
on  a  ration  that’s  vitamin-rich.  That’s  why 
so  many  dairymen  are  turning’  to  the  mod¬ 
ernized  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  to  help  them 
raise  sturdy  rugged  calves  with  a  minimum 
of  whole  milk. 

THIS  MODERNIZED  type  of  calf  food  supplies 
even  more  food  value  than  whole  milk  itself. 
One  pound  of  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  replaces 
about  ten  pounds  of  milk  in  feeding  calves. 
At  the  same  time,  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter 
helps  you  raise  big,  rugged,  healthy  calves — 
the  kind  that  develop  into  real  profit-makers 
in  the  milking  herd. 

FUL-O-PEP  CALF  STARTER  helps  you  raise 
such  sturdy  robust  calves  because  it  contains 
Concentrated  Spring  Range,  Nature’s  Rich¬ 
est  Vitamin  Combination,  plus  other  vitamin- 
rich  sources.  This  vitamin  boost  in  Ful-O-Pep 
helps  prevent  calf  scours  and  pneumonia, 
two  of  the  greatest  causes  of  calf  losses. 

MAY  SAVE  $25  TO  $30  PER  CALF— that’s 
what  many  dairymen  find  they  can  do  by 
raising  their  calves  on  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter 


as  compared  to  the  price  of  whole  milk. 

WITH  MILK  SO  MUCH  IN  DEMAND  today, 
save  milk  and  save  money  by  raising  your 
calves  on  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter.  See  your 
Ful-O-Pep  Dealer  today  for  more  information. 

Ml  CALF  BOOK 

Contains  many  valuable  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  care  and  feeding  of 
young  calves.  Tells  how  you 
may  raise  good  calves,  yet  save 
on  rearing  costs.  This  book  Is 
free,  send  in  your  name  now. 

•Reg.  V .  S.  Pat .  Off. 


\  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
t  Dept.  B-56,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Please  rush  free  and  postpaid  my  copy  of 
I  the  new  1944  illustrated  Ful-O-Pep  book 
|  which  tells  how  I  can  raise  good  calves  with 
[  a  minimum  of  whole  milk. 

|  Name  .: . . . 

Address . 

'  Town . , . State, 


/s  No  Problem 

W/ib  Me/  " 


In  these  war  times  I  can't  always  get  just  the  juel  I'd  like 
to  use  in  my  John  Deere  hut  I've  no  Juel  problem. 

"I  can  use  successfully  just  about  any  juel  that's  available 
in  my  locality — whether  it's  power  juel,  tractor  juel,  distil¬ 
late,  or  gasoline.  I  can  burn  them  all. 

"I've  been  using  the  low-cost  fuels  ever  since  l  bought  my 
John  Deere — because  it's  designed  to  burn  them  and  it  does 
burn  them  at  a  real  saving  in  cash. 

"By  burning  the  less-critical  fuels  today,  I  figure  l  am  doing 
my  patriotic  duty,  for  I’m  conserving  badly-needed  gasoline 
for  tanks,  planes,  and  ships  and  for  necessary  home  use, 

"I'm  mighty  fortunate  in  owning  a  John  Deere  Tractor  in 
times  like  these." 


★  ★  ★ 

The  owner  of  a  John  Deere  Tractor  is  indeed  fortunate.  He 
can  co-operate  in  a  most  effective  and  patriotic  manner  in  the 
conservation  of  gasoline  and  still  SACRIFICE  NOTHING 
OF  EFFICIENCY  in  the  operation  of  his  tractor.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  make  any  changes  in  his  tractor,  or  go  to  any  expense 
in  using  lower-priced,  more  powerful  fuels  or  gasoline.  The 
John  Deere  was  made  to  operate  at  utmost  effectiveness  on 
distillate,  power  fuel,  tractor  fuel,  and  similar  low-cost  fuels, 
but  it  will  operate  on  practically  any  fuel  that  is  available. 

Yes,  the  John  Deere  owner,  by  using  the  less-critical  fuels, 
can  do  his  patriotic  duty  with  better  performance  and  greater 
economy  and  without  detriment  to  long  life  and 
continued,  uninterrupted  operation. 

Talk  to  your  John  Deere  dealer  about  tractors 
and  other  equipment  you  need. 

★ 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


BUY  MORE  BONDS  A  GET  IN  THE  SCRAP 


FLEX.O.SEAl 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc, 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO..  Chicago.  32.  Ul. 


Zinc  Slieets 

FOR  NON-RUST  REPAIRS 
All  Sizes  —  Exact  Sizes 
All  Gauges  —  Mill  Prices 

N.  Y.  S.  &  C.  P.  CO. 

76  South  8th  Street 

BOX  R  •  -  BROOKLYN  11.  N.  Y. 
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END  LICE-tfus 


easy,  positive  way 


When  cows  are  scrubby  and  restless — 
eat  more  and  yield  less — dust  on  a  little 
Louse-Chase  in  three  places  only,  as 
directed,  and  kill  every  louse  that  is  eat¬ 
ing  your  dairy  profit!  Equally  effective 
on  other  live  stock.  Handy  sifter-top 
can  is  economical — cheap  for  use  and 
positive  in  results.  Endorsed  and  used  by 
authorities.  Try  a  can  at  our  risk.  Results 
guaranteed  or 


Money  Back 
Plus  10% 


Sold  by  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  druggists  and 
general  stores,  or 
large  farm  size 
can  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.  if 
dealer  is  not 
supplied. 

GRAYLAWN 
FARMS,  Inc., 

Dept.  R, 

Orleans,  Vt. 


I9USE-  CHASE 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening:”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking:,  ■without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE.  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


ONLY-LANTZ 

Reg  u  a  pat  off 

'flexible” 

GRAPPLE 


Lantz  originat 
the  Flexibl 

-  Grapple  Hay  Fo 

—America’s  finest  hay  fork.  There  have  be 
imitators,  yes,  but  Lantz  always  leads. 

NO  TROUBLE  TRIPPING — This  simple, 
patented,  exclusive  head  is  foolproof.  No 
sticking — never  lets  go  until  tripped, 
ihe  Lantz  is  safer,  sturdier — saves  time, 
woj-k  and  trouble.  HANDLES  LOOSE 
OK  BALED  HAY. 

,  Mjidt-’kJ'  manufacturers  of  the  LANTZ 
KUTTER  KOLTER  —  enables  mould- 
board  plow  to  cut  through  without  chok¬ 
ing  and  helps  cover  thrash.  WRITE  for  Free 
literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

LANTZ  MFG.  CO. 

R.441  VALPARAISO.  IND, 


^EPT. 

L.i.  Mtm 


EUROPEAN  FILBERT  NUTS 

Produce  nutritious  Food  for  Table  and 
Kitchen.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  V. 


Penna.  Farm  Show 

Streamlined  to  meet  wartime  needs 
and  demands  for  greater  production  of 
food,  and  without  the  usual  crop,  live¬ 
stock  and  commercial  exhibition  fea¬ 
tures,  the  28th  Annual  Pennsylvania 
State  Farm  Show  Week  held  in  Harris¬ 
burg  January  18,  19  and  20,  was 

characterized  by  many  in  attendance  as 
being  one  of  the  most  profitable  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer  that  has 
ever  been  held  in  the  Keystone  State. 
More  than  5,000  farm  men  and  women 
were  in  attendance. 

A  seriousness  of  purpose  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  “get  down  to  brass  tacks” 
was  evident  at  every  meeting  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  3 -day  Show.  Discussions  turned 
largely  to  problems  of  price  control, 
farm  labor  shortage,  farm  machinery 
scarcity,  the  rapidly  decreasing  sup¬ 
plies  of  livestock  and  poultry  feeds, 
and  substitutes  for  insecticides  and 
fungicides  no  longer  available,  along 
with  substitutes  in  feeding,  particularly 
vegetable  proteins. 

“Subsiditis”,  keynoted  as  a  “danger¬ 
ous  disease”  at  the  opening  general  ses¬ 
sion  by  Dean  S.  W.  Fletcher  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  came  in  for  widespread 
discussion.  Vigorous  opposition  to  sub¬ 
sidies  and  rollbacks  was  voiced  in  reso¬ 
lutions.  % 

One  new  state-wide  organization  was 
effected  through  adoption  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  to  establish  the 
Pennsylvania  Christmas  Tree  Growers’ 
Association.  In  addition  to  this  group, 
and  the  Dairymen’s  and  the  Potato 
Growers’  Associations,  meetings  were 
held  by  the  following  agricultural  as¬ 
sociations:  Former  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Institute  Lecturers,  Society 
of  Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania  Livestock  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Pennsylvania  Swine  Breeders 
(including  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
Chester  White,  Duroc  Jersey,  Poland 
China,  and  Spotted  Poland  China  Asso¬ 
ciations)  ,  Pennsylvania  Aberdeen-An- 
gus  Breeders’  Association,  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  (Keystone  Chapter), 
Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation,  Pennsylvania  Holstein  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  As¬ 
sociation,  Pennsylvania  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Beekeepers’  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Nut  Growers’  Association,  Pennsylvania 
State  Poultry  Association,  including 
special  meetings  for  turkey  growers  and 
hatcherymen,  the  Pennsylvania  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  and  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  of  Cooperative  Organizations. 

d.  M.  c. 


MODEL  12  for  tractor  opera-  -'A 

tion.  Easily  handled;  quickly 
hooked  up.  Eighty-five  bushel 
capacity. 

Manure  properly  handled  i»  one  of  your  most  profit¬ 
able  crops  —  worth  $300  or  more  per  year  in  added 
production  on  the  average  farm.  But  you  can't  get 
complete  fertility  value  out  of  it  except  by  timely 
handling,  thorough  shredding,  fine  pulverizing  and 
even  distribution  such  as  is  assured  in  NEW  IDEA 
Spreader  performance.  Always  distinguished  for 
their  light  draft,  large  capacity  and  extra  durability. 
NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  consistently  give  more  years 
of  dependable  satisfactory  service.  Should  your 
NEW  IDEA  dealer  be  unable  to  supply  a  new 
spreader,  he  will  gladly  help  you  locate,  if  possible, 
a  used  or  rented  one.  Keep  him  informed  of  all  your 
farm  machinery  needs. 


AT-  sou 

■dm.  Htit  , 
jEfch  «u  > 


FREE  BOOK 
on  Manure 
Management 

Full  of  prac¬ 
tical  sugges¬ 
tions  on  handling,  storing 
end  applying  manure.  Gives 
tested  information  on  how  to 
gel  greatest  value  out  ot  it. 
Charts  and  figures  that  help 
you  estimate  the  worth  ol 
manure  produced  on  your 
farm.  Ask  your  NEW  IDEA 
dealer,  or  write  for  free  copy. 


MODEL  10  —  supreme  among 
four-wheel  spreaders,  for  team  or 
tractor.  Big  capacity,  light  draft. 


tW 


Damage  by  Wild  Game 

Can  you  tell  me  if  a  gun  club  re¬ 
eases  rabbits  in  woods  adjoining  farm 
land  and  the  rabbits  damage  the  crops, 
can  the  club  be  held  responsible  for 
the  crop  loss?  c.  b.  s. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

When  a  game  club  releases  cottontail 
rabbits  '  or  pheasants,  or  any  other 
species  of  game,  into  covers  of  the  State, 
it  loses  title  to  such  game.  Thereafter, 
such  game  may  be  taken  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Law.  It  is  considered  wild 
game,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Conservation  Law  giving  protection  to 
such  species  apply  to  it. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of 
Barrett  vs.  The  People  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  held  that  the  State  is  not 
responsible  for  damages  done  to  pri¬ 
vate  property  by  wild  animals.  Pheas¬ 
ants  and  rabbits  and  other  game  liber¬ 
ated,  being  thereafter  classed  as  wild 
game,  if  such  animals  damage  private 
property,  in  view  of  the  aforementioned 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  it 
would  appear  that  any  person  suffer¬ 
ing  injury  as  the  result  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  such  animals,  is  not  in  position 
to  collect  damages,  either  from  the 
State  or  the  person  who  liberated  such 
game. 

Justin  T.  Mahoney,  Assistant 
Director  Conservation  Department. 


Guernsey  Sales  Average 

Reflecting  the  pure  bred  cattle  market 
in  general  and  their  breed  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  1943  sales  record  for  registered 
Guernseys  shows  the  highest  prices 
since  1929.  At  97  sales,  4,648  Guernseys 
brought  $1,781,644.50,  an  average  of  a 
little  over  $383  per  animal.  During  the 
previous  year,  in  72  sales,  a  total  of 
3,672  head  were  sold  for  an  average 
price  of  $248. 

The  value  of  testing  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  cows  with  official  milk 
records  averaged  $566.84  per  head, 
while  females  over  two  years  old  with¬ 
out  records,  but  out  of  A.  R.  dams, 
brought  an  average  of  $509.84.  The 
money  value  of  such  individual  records 
was  therefore,  $57. 


Hereford  Sale  April  17 

At  their  recent  annual  meeting  in 
Syracuse,  the  New  York  Hereford 
Breeders  completed  plans  for  their 
State  consignment  sale  to  be  held  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  17.  The  cattle  will  be 
shown  and  judged  during  the  morning. 

The  officers  of  this  organization  were 
all  re-elected.  D.  O.  Beresford  of  Delan- 
son  is  President.  J.  E.  Redman  of 
Rochester  is  Sales  Manager. 


SMOOTH . . . 
FLEXIBLE 


Scientifically  SHAPED  .  , 

INSURES  PROPER  HEALING  OF  MILK  DUCT 

Teat  injuries  are  critical.  The  cow’s  value 
may  be  destroyed  unless  the  milk  duct  is  held 
in  correct  shape  during  healing.  Smooth, 
flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dilators  are 
shaped  to  the  normal  milk-duct  contours  and 
will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  slip  out. 

CANNOT  ABSORB  PUS  INFECTION 

or  snag  tender  tissues.  Fluted  sides  carry  in 
soothing,  healing  ointment.  Sterilized  dila¬ 
tors,  packed  in  antiseptic  ointment,  60e  at 
feed  dealers,  drug  and  general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  9-D,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS 


Are  you  going  to  need  a  new  one  in  1944?  Are  you 
planning  on  storing  more  home-grown  succulent  feed 
to  cut  your  feeding  costs?  Are  you  concerned  about 
the  security  of  your  dairy  next  Fall  and  Winter? 
It’s  wise  to  decide  such  questions  and  look  into  the 
matter  of  silos  right  now .  Production  of  silos  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  limited.  If  you  will  need  one,  you’ll 
want  to  be  sure  to  get  a  good  one  .  .  .  and  save  all 
the  nutrition  value  in  your  corn  or  grass.  So, 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Just  drop  us  a  postal  card. 

CRAIN E,  INC.  224  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


WAR  BONDS  TODAY  .  .  . 

a  "MARIETTA"  tomorrow 

War  Bonds  are'your  today's  No.  I  investment— 
for  future  security.  Without  Victory,  all  else 
would  be  worthless  —  useless  —  hopeless! 
Marietta  Silos — concrete  or  Geosoted  Wood- 
are  your  tomorrow’s  No.  I  investment  for  feed 
crop  protection  and  added  profits. 

Buy  all  the  Bonds  you  can  now — to  help  speed 
Victory  and  build  a  reserve  for  your  post-war 
improvements,  including  Marietta  Silos  for  longer 
service  and  greater  profit  yield. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  best  delivery  date. 

M  ARI  ETTA,  OHIO 
Department  "RM 


3  fcHDURt 


Marietta  CONCRETE  Corp/ 
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GET  THIS  BIG,  WARM,  ALL-WOOL 


"70%  reprocessed 
wool 

30%  reused 
wool 


LIMITED  QUANTITY 

Identical  Quality  Bought  and 
Used  by  Hotels/  Schools/  Hos¬ 
pitals  All  Over  the  Country 

These  blankets  were  made  for 
just  one  purpose — to  keep  you 
warm — and  every  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  cost  has  gone  into  that. 
They  are  being  bought  and  used  by 
hotels,  schools  and  hospitals — insti¬ 
tutions  which  must  have  good  big, 
comfortable  blankets  that  not  only 
keep  out  the  cold  but  are  hard- 
wearing,  too.  At  present  we  have 
on  hand  a  small  surplus  of  these 
blankets  and  while  they  last  we  are 
making  them  available  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  the  sensationally  low  price 
of  $5.98  each. 

Remember,  these  blankets  are 
all-wool  (70%  reprocessed;  30%  re¬ 
used)  and  weigh  four  pounds.  They 
are  generous  sized — 66x82  inches — 
big  enough  for  a  double  bed.  And 
being  a  rich  navy  blue  in  color 
they  do  not  have  to  be  cleaned  as 
often  as  light  colored  blankets. 
SEND  NO  MONEY 
JUST  MAIL  THE  COUPON 
As  you  know,  good  blankets  are 
scarce  and  our  supply  is  limited. 
So  order  yours  today.  And  while 
you  are  at  it,  why  not  get  enough 
for  every  need  in  your  home? 
Every  home  can  use  extra  blankets 
— for  the  children’s  room,  for  your 
guest  room,  for  the  day  bed  in  your 
living  room,  for  emergencies  when 
extra  warmth  is  needed. 

You  need  send  no  money — just 
the  coupon.  When  your  blanket 
arrives,  you  simply  pay  the  post¬ 
man  $5.98  plus  postage.  If  after  5 
days  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  may 
return  the  blanket  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded  in  full.  But  act 
now  while  our  supply  lasts.  Mail 
the  coupon  TODAY! 


Mail 
This  Coupon 


S' 

<  Oxford  Blanket  Company 

*  47  East  34th  Street 
i  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

1  Please  send  me  -  blanket  (s) 

f  at  $5.98  each.  When  the  postman  makes 
i  delivery,  I  will  pay  him  $5.98  each  plus 
i  postage.  If  after  5  days,  I  am  not  satis- 
i  field,  it  is  understood  that  I  may  return 

*  the  blanket  (s)  and  you  will  refund  my 

*  money  in  full.  r.n.y.2-19-44 

■  % 

,  Name  . . . . ,* 

i 

*  St.  &  No . 


■  i 

*  City  . Zone  No.  . .  State . ■ 

(if  any) 

I  I  I  Check  here  if  you  send  your  | 

I  Save  I _ 1  remittance  of  $5.98  with  this  | 

*  Postage  coupon,  in  which  case  we  t 

1  will  pay  the  postage  charges.  , 

- - - - - - 


Should  a  husband  fell  his  Wife! 


JACK:  I’m  running  out 
of  adjectives! 

Those  hot  biscuits  and 
preserves  for  dessert 
were  sure  something! 


SUE:  You’re  worth 
surprising,  often! 

So  much  praise 
for  so  little  work. 
And  easy  Snow 
Biscuits  have  extra 
vitamins  when  you 
use  Fleischmann’s 
yellow  label  Yeast! 


LISTEN,  EVERYBODY. . . 
FLEISCHMANN’S  IS  THE 
ONLY  YEAST  FOR  BAKING 
THAT  HAS  ADDED  AMOUNTS 
OF  VITAMINS  A  AND  D, 
AS  WELL  AS  THE 
VITAMIN  B  COMPLEX.. 
.... WONDERFUL ? 


/A 


All  those  vitamins 
go  right  into  your 
breads  with  no  great 
loss  in  the  oven. 

Be  sure  to  use 
Fleischmann’s! 

A  week’s  supply  keeps 
in  the  ice-box. 


IM  FREE!  SEND  FORME 

...FLElSCHMANN'S  40-PA6E 
800K  OF  OVER  70  RECIPES 
’...THE  FAMOUS  “BREAD” 
BASKET"  IN  A  NEW,  REVISED 
WARTIME  EDITION.  FULL 
OF  NEW  IDEAS  IN  BREADS, 
ROLLS,  DELICIOUS  SWEET 
BREADS .  YOU'LL  WANT 
TO  TRY  THEM  ALL. 
WRITE  NOW! 


For  your  free 
copy,  write 
Standard  Brands 
Inc.,  Grand 
Central  Annex, 
Box  477,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


Today,  cleaning  a  cupboard,  I  have 
come  across 

That  dish  you  once  used  for  a  target, 
son, 

The  dish  you  pierced  through  with  a 
BB  shot — 

Oh,  how  I  scolded  you  for  dish  and 
gun! 

But  you  said  nothing.  Flushed  and 
grubby  but  undaunted 

You  looked  at  me  with  dark,  in¬ 
scrutable  eyes, 


Patient  as  always  with  a  woman’s 
whim; 

Knowing  too  well  deep  in  your  boy’s 
heart  even  then, 

That  some  year  soon  America  would 
need 

A  million  boys  like  you!  Why  did  I 
scold,  when 

You  were  learning  vision,  skill  and 
speed? 

Son,  I  apologize! 

Gertrude  Lyon  Sylvester 


Women  at  Trenton 

Two  things  about  the  sessions  of  the 
women’s  meetings  during  Farmers’ 
Week  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  last  of 
January  impressed  me  especially. 

One  was  that,  in  contrast  to  some  of 
the  programs  at  such  meetings  that 
I  attended  back  in  the  late  twenties 
and  during  the  thirties,  the  rural 
woman  is  no  longer  treated  by  speakers 
as  a  person  set  apart  from  her  urban 
sisters,  but  as  one  whose  problems  are 
essentially  the  same.  Rationing,  short¬ 
ages  of  material  and  labor  and  the 
empty  places  of  those  in  the  services 
and  in  war  work  are  common  to  all 
homes  the  country  over. 

The  other  thing  that  I  was  conscious 
of  was  our  freedom,  not  only  as  women 
but  as  intelligent  citizens.  No  one  in 
this  country  questions  the  right  of  any 
group  of  thinking  women  to  get  to¬ 
gether  to  listen  to  helpful  speakers  or 
to  discuss  their  own  problems,  as  well 
as  national  and  state  problems,  freely. 
Under  the  Nazi  and  Facist  rule,  women 
in  Europe  have  lost  all  the  gains  that 
they  had  made,  through  years  of 
struggle  for  recognition. 

This  freedom  is  the  main  thing  we 
are  all  fighting  to  keep,  on  the  home 
front  as  well  as  on  the  battle  lines. 

c.  B.  w. 


Good  News 

The  announcement  that  pressure 
cookers  for  home  canning  are  no  longer 
rationed  is  good  news  for  harrassed 
housewives,  but  if  you  want  one.  for 
this  year’s  work  /ou  had  better  start 
looking  right  now,  for  the  supply  is 
still  limited,  we  are  told.  A  certificate 
from  your  county  rationing  committee 
will  still  be  needed  if  cookers  are  to 
be  used  for  purposes  other  than  can¬ 
ning.  C.  B.  W. 

Better  Canned  Beef 

We  practically  never  have  la  can  of 
meat  spoil  because  we  carefully  ob¬ 
serve  the  following  essentials.  Use  only 
new  rubbers,  freshly  sterilized  cans 
and  lids  inspected  tc  be  sure  there 
are  no  nicks  to  prevent  sealing.  The 
meat  is  thoroughly  chilled,  wiped  clean 
with  a  damp  cloth.  All  the  following 
products  are  processed  four  hours  in 
hot  water  bath  or  one  hour  at  15 
pounds  pressure  in  pressure  cooker. 
In  my  own  canning  I  have  found  two 
level  teaspoons  of  salt  to  a  quart  can, 
seasons  the  meat  perfectly. 

Steak  canning  is  really  easy.  We 
cut  steak  to  medium  thickness,  pound 
it  well,  dredging  meat  with  flour  and 
pounding  the  flour  into  the  meat.  We 
then  sear  the  meat  in  hot  suet,  sea¬ 
soning  with  salt  and  pepper,  onion  or 
trace  of  garlic  if  liked.  Pack  the 
steak  tightly  into  jars;  small  portions 
pack  more  easily.  Seal  and  process. 
For  variety  we  pack  the  steak  less 
tightly  and  fill  empty  spaces  about  the 
pieces  with  well  seasoned  tomato  sauce. 
This  canned  Swiss  Steak  is  especially 
recommended  for  tougher  steaks,  as  the 
tomato  seems  to  tenderize  the  meat. 

We  add  one  beaten  egg  to  each 
pound  of  hamburg  canned  in  patties, 
as  the  egg  makes  the  cakes  firm  and 
easy  to  remove  from  can  without 
crumbling.  Season  with  salt  and  pep¬ 
per,  shape  in  cakes  and  sear  in  hot 
suet.  Then  we  pack  the  hamburg  pat¬ 
ties  in  cans  and  process  as  usual. 

The  regular  canned  beef  is  cut  in 
serving  size  portions,  seasoned,  sealed 
and  processed.  We  often  brown  the 
pieces  of  beef  well  in  hot  suet  to  give 
a  grand  roast  beef  flavor  and  a  good 
color  to  the  gravy.  The  tougher  por¬ 
tions  seem  to  gain  in  both  tenderness 
and  flavor  by  adding  one-third  cup 
Barbecue  Sauce.  We  make  the  Bar¬ 
becue  Sauce  by  cooking  4  onions  in  6 
tablespoons  fat,  then  adding  2  cups 
home  made  catsup,  1  cup  vinegar,  juice 
of  1  lemon,  1  cup  hot  water,  %  cup 
sugar  (or  more  if  too  sour  flavor  isn’t 
liked),  2  tablespoons  prepared  mus¬ 
tard,  1  tablespoon  salt  and  Vi  teaspoon 
cayenne  pepper. 

Cook  the  beef  bones  in  salted  water 
until  the  bits  of  meat  adhering  to  them 
are  tender.  We  then  cook  the  broth 
down  to  a  rich  stock,  seasoning  to  suit 
our  own  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  onion, 
celery  leaves  and  so  forth.  This  is 
canned  for  summer  soups.  I  confess 
I  don’t  try  to  trim  the  meat  closely 
from  the  bones,  as  we  like  a  meaty 
soup!  H-  R- 


Shortening  Tips 

It  is  important  that  we  think  about 
every  bit  of  shortening  that  we  use 
these  days,  and  of  course,  that  we  waste 
none.  For  all  waste  kitchen  fats  are 
turned  into  the  butcher  and  subse¬ 
quently  into  ammunition. 

One  tablespoon  of  shortening  isn’t 
much,  but  with  rationing  in  our  minds 
it’s  a  good  idea  to  measure  more  care¬ 
fully  than  ever,  and  as  a  bit  of  help, 
here  are  some  suggestions:  Measure  a 
level  tablespoon  of  shortening  in  a 
standard  measuring  cup-  Remove  fat 
from  spoon  and  place  it  upon  a  piece 
of  waxed  paper  so  that  you  can  see 
how  insignificant  it  looks.  Yet  that 
small  amount  will  shorten  a  batch  of 
pancakes  or  muffins — make  biscuits  for 
two  hungry  people,  and  a  shortcake  for 
three! 

In  some  recipes  the  shortening  can 
be  reduced  as  much  as  one-third  if  the 
best  quality  flour  is  used.  And  this 
is  the  best  buy  in  flour,  for  in  the  end 
it  is  less  expensive  than  shortening  and 
flour  isn’t  rationed.  For  instance,  in  a 
plain  two-egg  cake,  shortening  may  be 
reduced  one -third.  The  cake  won’t  be 
quite  as  delicate  in  texture,  perhaps, 
as  a  slightly  richer  cake,  but  it  will  be 
very  good — and  this  is  wartime! 

To  avoid  any  left-over  cake,  if  your 
family  is  small,  make  a  half  recipe  of 
cake  at  a  time  when  using  the  oven 
for  something  else.  This  way  it  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh;  if  any  is  left,  steam  it  and 
serve  as  a  pudding  with  vanilla  sauce. 

L.  P.  B. 


Use  for  Citrus  Peel 

I  have  always  been  reluctant  to  throw 
away  the  skins  of  orange  or  grapefruit 
so  rich  in  flavor  and  essential  oil,  but 
until  recently  I  had  not  known  of  any 
practical  use  for  a  large  number  of 
them.  Now  I  make  marmalade  of 
them.  Yes,  just  the  skins!  And  it  is  de¬ 
licious.  I  made  many  jars  of  it  for 
Christmas  giving  and  am  now  making 
more  for  home  use,  for  it  is  simply 
made  and  takes  very  little  time. 

Clean  all  membrane  from  the  inside 
of  the  skins  and  cut  in  thin  strips  to 
make  two  cupfuls.  Slice  one  whole 
lemon  very  thin,  removing  the  seeds. 
To  the  lemon  and  orange  peel  add  6 
cups  of  water  and  cook  until  very 
tender — about  %  of  an  hour.  Then  add 
%  cup  of  sugar  to  each  cup  of  the 
cooked  mixture,  also  a  small  pinch  of 
salt,  and  boil  until  it  gives  the  jelly 
test — drops  flow  together  and  sheet 
from  the  spoon.  This  should  take  ap¬ 
proximately  25  minutes,  the  time  de¬ 
pending  somewhat  on  how  fast  the 
mixture  boils.  I  find  it  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  use  a  fairly  large  kettle  to  al¬ 
low  for  rapid  cooking  without  running 
over.  The  above  amounts  will  make 
3  pints  of  marmalade,  just  as  flavorful 
as  that  made  of  whole  fruit,  e.  m.  e. 


Using  Old  Curtains 

There  is  a  use  for  old  curtains,  even 
when  they’re  thin  and  holey  in  spots. 
Those  of  white  muslin  or  other  thin 
materials  may  be  washed  and  the  whole 
parts  cut  into  squares  of  desired  sizes 
and  used  for  strainers  in  place  of 
cheesecloth.  They  will  need  no  hem¬ 
ming  and  may  be  thrown  away  after 
once  used.  Pale  colored  materials  may 
be  boiled  with  a  little  color  remover 
added  to  the  water,  then  well  rinsed 
and  hung  out  in  the  sun  to  whiten  and 
dry.  Either  long  or  the  sash  type  cur¬ 
tain  may  be  used  this  way. 

Rhoda  Raye. 


Handicrafters  —  Gardeners 

“I  am  interested  in  dahlias,  roses,  and 
lilies  mostly,  but  will  exchange  for 
what  you  have.  I  have  phlox,  African 
marigolds,  hollyhocks,  petunias,  peonies 
and  others.” — Mrs.  L.  H.,  New  Jersey. 

“My  hobby  is  raising  pets  and  gladio¬ 
lus.  I  have  six  pairs  of  English  Game 
Bantams.  They  make  nice  pets  for  chil¬ 
dren.  I  would  like  to  exchange  a  few 
pairs  of  bantams  for  some  gladiolus." 
— Mrs.  M.  G.  P.,  Mass. 

“My  most  special  hobby  is  Luster 
Ware,  pitchers  especially,  and  I’m  in¬ 
terested  in  old  pitchers  and  small.  I 
also  collect  elephants  of  any  kind  and 
bells.  Would  be  so  pleased  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  same 
hobbies.  Would  be  glad  to  exchange 
stamps,  flower  seeds  and  patchwork 
pieces  for  patterns.” — Mrs.  E.  R.  B., 
Conn. 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Relief  Is 
Hard  To  Beat 

So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Saves  Dollars. 

No  matter  •what  you’ve  been  using  for 
coughs  due  to  colds,  you’ll  be  the  first  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  this  surprising  relief,  mixed  in  your 
own  kitchen,  can’t  be  surpassed. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed — a 
child  could  do  it.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained 
from  any  druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of  really 
amazing  cough  relief — about  four  times  as  much 
for  your  money.  Tastes  fine  and  never  spoils. 

You  can  feel  this  home  mixture  taking  right 
hold  of  a  cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes,  and  helps 
clear  the  air  passages.  Eases  soreness  and  diffi¬ 
cult  breathing,  and  lets  you  sleep.  Once  tried, 
you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most  reliable 
soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial  mem¬ 
branes.  If  not  satisfied,  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 


This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
ot  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid- 
Gt  Do  *)0*80n0ua  wa®te  from  your  blood. 


MAIL 

War-Time  Savings 
to  This  Bank^ 


SAVE  TIME,  GAS,  TIRES 
Start  saving  now  BY  MAIL 
for  present  and  after-the-war 
purposes.  Send  post  card  for 
J'REE  Banking  by  Mail 
folder.  Tells  about  the  strength, 
safety  and  many  convenient 
services  of  this  progressive, 
strong  Mutual  Savings  Bank. 


IMIilESAVinGSBAnK 

IIUIIIL  ALBADYI.n.Y. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 


of  this  Paper  to  have  a  copy  of 

MY  BIG  1944  CATALOt 


Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 
6EQ  illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  74 
leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Good  seeds  cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  500,000  cus- 
save  money  an- 
from  me,  a  grower. 

TDTC  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

r  If  r  r  i2s  » ♦  m>  n«w 

■  sation  Tomato  '"King 

Earfies,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit:  disease 
yieider,  or  ISO  seeds 
bage,  average  weight  I 
to  cover  postage  fi 
for  both  special  offei 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  459  ROCKFORD.  ILL.  E»t.  mo 


6PKTS. 


Burpee’s  «*«»  _ _ 


S6  Pkta,  Seeds,  6  favorite  colors. 

Scar-lof- Cerise,  Cream -Pink, 
Lavender,  Rosa.  Bluo,  White-  r  -r- 

pkts.  (value  75 c)  postpaid  for  26c  LI  , 
2*  Helf-Ounoea,  1  of  each  color  (value  $1.60)  for 
'Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free-Flo-wers, Vegetal 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Burpee  Bide.  Philadelphia  32,  Pa; 


MAGNOLIA  TREES 


With  Flower  Buds  to  bloom  for  you 
__  this  Spring.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES.  Deot.  R.  Geneva,  N. 


YARNS 


All  wool. 9  3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
samples  and  directions.  liny  direct.  Save 

money.  Bartlatt  Tars  Mill,.  Box  7,  ilaroouy.K B 


AT  FIRST 
SION  OF  A 


c 


USE 

666  TABLETS.  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Winter  came  with  a  rush  and  14 
inches  of  snow  November  22  and  23, 
and  it  made  the  annual  deer  season 
a  season  of  colds  and  coughs.  The 
evergreen  branches  bent  to  the  ground 
effectually  screening  the  deer  from  their 
hunters  and  even  now  the  men  say 
the  animals  haven’t  left  the  ridges  for 
the  lowland  as  they  do  when  Winter  is 
upon  us. 

The  holidays  brought  the  usual 
thoughtful  gifts  and  a  moss  ball  labeled 
nasturtium,  but  sprouting  cosmos  is 
getting  much  attention.  There  were 
also  self-watering  seed  boxes  and  one 
of  the  new  seed  starting  mediums  and 
some  seeds,  so  we  are  waiting  anxiously 
for  the  proper  time  to  come. 

Only  one  boy  remains  in  service,  the 
others  being  sent  home  as  physically 
unfit.  About  25%  of  those  taken  from 
our  town  have  been  discharged. 

Probably  one  of  Karl’s  happiest 
memories  will  be  of  the  six  weeks  he 
and  his  companions  spent  in  North 
Dakota  helping  harvest  their  grain. 
Those  fields  seemed  immense  to  a  boy 
from  the  Green  Mountains  and  their 
machines  were  giant  size  as  well.  It 
was  fun  for  him  to  watch  16-foot 
swaths  fall  behind  the  cutter  of  the 
big  tractor  he  was  driving,  instead  of 
five  or  six  feet  as  in  our  section. 

One  of  our  friends  here  had  a  rather 
unique  experience.  She  accompanies 
her  husband  on  his  trap  line  and  visits 
short  side  lines  of  small  traps.  They 
had  asked  permission  to  set  traps  here 
and  one  morning  when  they  drove  in 
H.  said,  “I  am  afraid  we  caught  one  of 
your  pussies,”  but  he  grinned  a  bit  as 
he  said  it,  and  then  invited  us  to  look. 

The  Mrs.  had  shot  a  bob  cat  in  one 
of  the  traps  that  morning  and  carried 
it  to  the  car.  I  dare  say  she  might 
have  been  a  bit  excited  and  didn’t 
realize  till  we  weighed  and  measured 
it  that  it  was  a  big  cat,  weighing  26% 
pounds  and  measuring  54  inches  from 
tip  of  front  paw  to  tip  of  rear  paw.  It 
was  very  handsome,  but  like  all  wild 
cats,  it  was  poor.  I  was  interested  in 
the  creature’s  ears,  the  edges  and  where 
the  ear  joined  the  head  were  of  black, 
short  fur,  enclosing  a  small  triangle  of 
pure  white  fur. 

We  are  being  told  to  unravel  our  old 
knitted  articles  and  save  the  strong 
yarn  to  knit  over.  Here  is  one  hint;  if 
there  is  only  a  little  of  some  colors, 
divide  it  in  two  and  use  half  in  striping 
each  one  of  a  pair  of  mittens  for  little 
people. 

If  there  are  none  in  your  own  family, 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  to  sug¬ 
gestions.  Then  save  all  the  short  odds 
and  ends  and  knit  or  crochet  them 
into  blocks  for  an  afghan  or  baby 
carriage  robe.  One  friend  collected  and 
is  already  making  her  second  afghan. 
You  may  have  friends  who  are  doing 
defense  jobs  that  cannot  use  their 
“debris”  and  we  who  are  handicapped 
can  ao  our  bit  this  way.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


Speedy  MACA  YEAST 
IS  BACK  on  the 
Home  Front! 

Yes,  there’s  now  enough  Maca  Yeast  for 
both  war  and  domestic  needs.  So,  you 
can  bake  with  ease  again . . .  make  tempt¬ 
ing,  delicious,  beautifully  browned 
bread  and  rolls  in  just  a  few  hours ! 

Maca  Yeast  acts  extra  fast,  needs  no 
special  baking  methods.  Gives  bread 
that  wonderful  old-fashioned  taste  and 
flavor  .  .  .  but  does  away  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  fuss  and  bother. 

Maca  Yeast  is  truly  different.'  Its  golden 
granules  contain  no  water  or  filler  of 
any  kind  .  .  .  they’re  all  yeast!  Get  hi- 
speed  Maca  Yeast  at  your  grocer’s  today! 


YOURS  FOR  5  CENTS! 

Famous  Step-by-Step 
“Picture  Story  of  Making  Bread” 
for  Use  with  Maca  Yeast! 

This  fascinating  32-page  book  shows 
you,  through  pictures,  how  to  make  de¬ 
licious  bread  and  rolls  on  your  first  try. 
Packed  with  photos  and  valuable 
kitchen-tested  ideas.  Only  5  cents  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Send  for  your  copy  to¬ 
day  !  Don’t  wait  ’til  it’s  too  late ! 


THE  ORIGINAL 
FAST,  GRANULAR  YEAST 

Keeps  without  Refrigeration  I 

TRIPLE-TESTED 

1  Tested  for  keeping  qualities 

2  Tested  for  hi-speed  baking 

3  Tested  for  excellent  results 


Northwestern  Yeast  Company, 

Dept.  342.  1750  N.  Ashland  Avenue, 
Chicago  22,  Illinois 

As  quickly  as  possible,  send  my  copy  of 
"The  Picture  Story  of  Making  Bread.”  En¬ 
closed  is  5c  in  coin  or  stamps. 

Nam* _ _ 


Address ... 
City _ 


State _ 


Home  Sewing 


Indians  Called  Salt  "White  Magic" 


Due  to  its  multitude  of  uses,  farmers 
too  realize  the  importance  of  salt-  It 
is  essential  to  canning,  meat  curing, 
butter  making  and  stock  feeding. 
When  you  buy  salt,  buy  Worcester 
Salt. 

FREE— WHILE  THEY  LAST.  ..The  Practical 
Farmer’s  Salt  Book  keeps  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  and  contains  valuable  information. 
Send  no  money,  just  drop  a  card  or  letter 
to  Worcester  Salt  Company,  40  Worth 
Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 

HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT, 
AUTOS,  TOOLS,  HARDWARE 

LAST  LONGER 


9274— Add  this  Jaunty  cape  and  princess 
frock  to  every  little  girl’s  wardrobe.  Sizes 
2  to  10.  Size  6,  cape  requires  1%  yards  54- 
«»«*»  frock,  2%  yards  35-:nch  fabric. 

4589 — This  cheerful  house  frock  is  quick 
and  easy  to  make.  Note  the  smart  voke  and 
£eart  pocket  in  contrast.  Sizes  12  to  20, 
30  to  42.  Size  16  requires  2 %  yards  35-inch 
fabric  and  %  yard  contrast. 

Price  of  each  pattern  is  16  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales  tax 
on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


pc** 


With  SMOOTH -ON,  you  can  stop  leaks 
In  boilers,  radiators,  pipes,  heaters, 
etc. ;  tighten  loose  fixtures,  tool  and 
utensil  bandies,  etc. ;  also  many  auto 
repairs.  Used  like  putty.  Requires 
no  heat,  special  tools  or  previous 
experience.  Lasting  results  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
other  methods.  Used  since 
1895.  Get  Smooth-On  in 
134-oz.  or  7-oz.  containers 
from  your  hardware  store 
or  if  necessary,  from  us. 

CDFF  Repair 
■  llCE>  Handbook 

40  pages,  170  diagrams  de¬ 
scribing  household  and  auto 
repairs  that  save  you  money. 
Write  for  your  copy  TODAY. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  39 
570 Cc  amun  paw  A  Tf„  Jersey  Gfy4.  N.  J. 


tDoii  uitfi  SH00TH0N 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  ; 


RED  -  ITCHY  -  SCALY 

ECZEMA 

Effective  Home  Treatment 
Promptly  Relieves  Torture! 

First  applications  of  wonderful  sooth¬ 
ing  medicated  Zemo — a  doctor’s  for¬ 
mula  —  promptly  relieve  the  itching 
and  burning  and  also  help  heal  the 
red,  scaly  skin.  Amazingly  successful 
for  over  35  years!  First  trial  of 
marvelous  e’ean,  stainless  liquid  Zemo 
convinces!  Ail  drug 
stores^h^jl_si7es;_<_^ 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  u$*jUjag 


Turn  Trees  Into  Money  with  a  BELSAW 

ShinafesULato!'  Three  capacities:  10. 14  and  20 

hft.  Accurate  set  works,  poa- 
afl  Forms  jl  Itive  dogs.  Hand  or  power 

‘“J1*  feed.  Runs  on  low  power— 

j|  many  owners  use  old  auto  engine. 
PiLya  fori  taelf  quickly— thousands  In  com- 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
3.  saw  blades  and  woodworking:  equipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
Dept.  1829-A  3542  Main  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Carrots  9itf  Raisins 

serenade  each  other 
. . .  to  the  tune  of 

GUARANTEED 
BAKING  - 


b 
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Cost  of  al]  your  recipe  ingredients  guaranteed! 

YOU  get  Guaranteed  Baking  with  this  exciting  recipe  . . .  yes,  with 
any  good  recipe  using  Pillsbury’s  Best  Enriched  Flour!  If  you  don't  judge 
that  Pillsbury's  Best  gives  you  better  baking  than  any  other  all-purpose 
flour  .  .  .  with  any  good  recipe  .  ,  .  then  Pillsbury's  Cooking  Service, 
Minneapolis,  will  give  you  back  the  cost  of  all  your  recipe  ingredients! 

Pillsbury’s  CARROT  RAISIN  BREAD 

( DOUB1E-OUICK  METHOD) 

loaves.  Time:  about  40  minutes 

•  6}4  cups  sifted  Pillsbury’s 
Best  Enriched  Flour 

•  2  cups  raw  carrots,  grated 

•  1  cup  raisins 

•  1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

•  }4  teaspoon  allspice 

•  14  teaspoon  cloves 


Temperature:  400°  F.  Makes  2  1-lb. 

®  1  cup  milk,  scalded 

®  2  tablespoons  sugar 

•  1  tablespoon  salt 

«  l}i  tablespoons  shortening 

•  1  egg,  well  beaten 

•  1  cake  compressed  yeast 

•  1  cup  lukewarm  water 

1.  Combine  milk,  sugar,  salt,  and  shortening,  stirring  until  dissolved. 
Cool  to  lukewarm.  2.  Add  egg;  blend  thoroughly.  3.  Soften  yeast  in 
lukewarm  water.  Add  yeast  and  remaining  water  to  the  cooled  milk 
mixture.  4.  Combine  flour,  carrots,  raisins,  and  spices;  add  to  yeast 
mixture,  blending  thoroughly.  5.  Knead  dough  on  well-floured  board 
for  about  10  minutes.  6.  Place  dough  in  greased  bowl;  cover  and  allow 
to  rise  in  a  warm  place  (80°  to  85°  F.)  about  1)4  hours  or  until  dough 
will  retain  impression  of  a  finger.  7.  Punch  dough  down  by  plunging 
the  fist  in  center  of  dough.  Fold  over  edges  of  dough;  turn  upside 
down.  Cover  and  allow  to  rise  in  a  warm  place  about  )4  hour.  8.  Re¬ 
move  dough  to  lightly-floured  board  and  flatten  out.  Divide  into  two 
pieces;  mold  into  balls;  allow  to  stand,  closely  covered,  for  15  minutes. 
Shape  into  loaves.  9.  Place  in  greased  9x4x3 -inch  pans. 

Cut  dough  with  scissors  crosswise  into  about  12  slices, 
cutting  each  loaf  as  deeply  as  possible.  Allow  loaves  to 
stand  in  a  warm  place  until  dough  fills  the  pan  and 
center  is  well  above  top  of  pan  (about  1)4  hours). 

10.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (to  prevent  over-browning,  cover 
loaves  with  brown  paper  after  Yt  hour  of  baking).  Do  c  gQ, 
not  store  until  cold, 


fili$burt|'s  Best 

gZzzYe*;  flour 


best! 

yuan/ 

£n^hed  Flour 


★  for  Guaranteed  Baking 

With  what  flour  could  you  be  more  sure? 


Certified  Chicks 

From  Pedigreed  R.O.P.  Breeding 
LARGE  LEGHORNS  —  LARGE  EGGS 
R.O.P.  Cockerels  for  Breeding 

FARLEY  PORTER  S  LEGHORN  RANCH 

Sodus  NEW  YORK 


THE  VICTORY  CARDEN 

A  NEW  and  different  list  of  Vegetable  Seeds, 
Prize  Winners  In  194".  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

Stern’s  Nurseries, *  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care¬ 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg. $11.00  $55.00  $110 
Bar.  Plymouth  Bocks..  14.00  70.00  140 

New  Hampshire  Beds  . .  16.00  80.00  160 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  55.00  110 

Lge.  type  Sex  Leg.  Pits.  <90%  guar.)  20.00  100.00  200 
Leg.  Cockerels  $4-100.  34  Years  Hatching  experience. 
W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prep..  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


injtotal  number  chicks  sold  because  of  LOW  PRICES. 
HIGH  QUALITY  and  SERVICE.  All  leading  breeds, 
eexed  or  straight  run.  BIG  four-color  catalog  FREE  I 

■ - AL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION. 


COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS.  MARIO 


Conn.  Poultry  Meeting 

Over  200  poultrymen  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Poultry  Association  at  Middletown  last 
month.  The  main  topics  of  discussion 
were  the  feed  supply  for  1944,  the  im¬ 
mediate  coal  supply,  continued  poultry 
expansion,  and  individual  ownership 
and  initiative. 

Austin  W.  Carpenter,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Eastern  Federation  of 
Feed  Merchants,  stated  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  apparent  increase  in  the  feed  sup¬ 
ply  was  only  temporary  and  that  the 
facts  indicated  an  extreme  shortage 
ahead.  The  government  has  requested 
the  marketing  of  50  million  laying  hens 
because  of  a  lack  of  feed  but  even  with 
this  decrease,  the  feed  supply  will  not 
come  even  close  to  meeting  our  needs. 
Mr.  Carpenter  stated  that  compared  to 
1943  we  have  10%  more  livestock  in  the 
country  and  9%  less  feed  supplies  avail¬ 
able;  that  the  feed  producing  states 
will  naturally  take  care  of  their  own 
needs  first  and  that  the  Northeast  is 
in  a  very  difficult  position.  He  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Northeastern  States 
need  18  million  bushels  of  feed  grain 
per  month  until  May  1  to  take  care  of 
present  livestock  and  that  this  feed 
must  come  largely  from  corn.  Barley 
and  oat  supplies  on  which  we  have 
drawn  heavily,  are  now  short  and  will 
soon  be  under  ceiling  prices.  The  use 
of  government  wheat  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  has  increased  142%. 
We  are  nearing  the  danger  line  and 
the  government  will  soon  have  to  call 
a  halt.  Present  regulations,  according 
to  Carpenter,  make  the  eastern  ship¬ 
ment  of  corn  unfavorable.  Corn  is 
worth  5c  more  per  bushel  to  ship  to 
the  far  west  and  south  than  it  is  to  ship 
east;  corn  is  worth  lc  more  per  bushel 
on  trucks  for  local  distribution  than  it 
is  on  cars  for  eastern  shipment.  Further, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  hog  demand 
for  corn  is  tremendous.  With  127  mil¬ 
lion  hogs  now  on  hand,  the  facilities 
for  slaughtering'  hogs  are  overcrowded 
and  farmers  are  forced  to  hold  hogs, 
which  means  larger  hogs  and  heavier 
corn  consumption. 

Seth  W.  Darley,  Connecticut  State 
Fuel  Administrator,  speaking  on  the 
brooder  fuel  supply,  stated  that  nut 
anthracite  coal  for  brooding  was  ex¬ 
tremely  short.  Connecticut’s  problem 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  defense 
housing  alone  demands  85,000  tons  of 
nut  coal;  the  brooder  demand  is  15,000 
tons  of  nut  coal.  Mr.  Darley  stated  that 
several  cars  of  nut  coal  were  on  the 
road  ear-marked  for  brooding  and 
more  would  follow.  These  cars  will  be 
spotted  around  the  State  where  the 
need  is  most  acute.  The  assistance  of 
the  Extension  Poultryman  and  the 
county  agents  was  requested  in  obtain¬ 
ing  information  regarding  emergency 
needs  to  avoid  chick  cancellations. 
Poultrymen  are  requested  to  register 
their  coal  needs  for  the  next  30  days 
at  their  county  farm  bureau  office. 

Leon  Todd,  Managing  Director  of 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers’  Coun¬ 
cil,  asked  poultrymen  to  face  facts  and 
consider  some  of  the  problems  facing 
the  poultry  industry  as  a  whole.  Poul¬ 
trymen  did  well  during  the  last  half 
of  1943  but  the  rate  of  expansion  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  poultry  industry 
cannot  continue.  Government  buying  to 
stabilize  prices  did  not  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  industry  when  first 
started,  but  it  is  now  accepted  and  has 
become  a  necessity.  Government  buy¬ 
ing  was  slow  getting  under  way  this 
year  due  to  necessary  reorganization, 
but  support  or  floor  prices  are  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  wholesale  grades,  procurement 
grades  and  consumer  grades  of  eggs. 
Mr.  Todd  seemed  optimistic  regarding 
new  egg  ceiling  prices  due  March  1, 
stating  that  he  did  not  believe  egg  ceil¬ 
ings  would  be  less  and  may  be  higher. 

In  regard  to  the  future  broiler  price, 
Mr.  Todd  stated  that  the  government 
has  asked  for  a  16%  decrease  in  broil¬ 
ers  and  that  broiler  growers  have\  asked 
for  an  increase  in  the  broiler  ceiling 
price.  It  just  is  not  possible  to  increase 
the  broiler  price  and  decrease  the 
broiler  supply  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  up  to  the  industry  to  control  poultry 
meat  and  egg  production,  else  we  may 
have  government  control,  which  we  do 
not  want. 

Mr.  Todd  stated  that  plans  were  al¬ 
ready  under  way  for  the  export  of 
breeding  stock,  chicks  and  hatching 
eggs,  to  the  conquered  countries  and 
that  poultry  was  the  No.  1  rehabilitation 
stock 

At  the  panel  discussion  on  poultry 
feeding,  the  belief  was  expressed  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  substitute  in¬ 
gredients  now  being  used  for  poultry 
rations  would  make  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  better  rations  than  during  the 
past  six  months  and  that  we  would 
probably  never  go  back  to  our  original 
rations.  Good  range  and  green  food 
were  pointed  out  as  important  factors. 
The  belief  was  expressed  that  average 
egg  production  could  be  maintained 
with  better  feeding  practices  to  in¬ 
duce  greater  food  consumption. 

Roy  E.  Jones. 


BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR! 
WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  ROCK-REO  AND  REO- 
ROCK  CROSS. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

O  XX  Xj  s 

POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
CALLICOON.  N.  Y.  PHONE  11 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


05%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 

_  1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special'Mated  Large  Type  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  V. . $12.50  $22.50  $4.00 

Large  Typo  White  Leghorns.  11.50  20.50  4.00 

Black  Mlnorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks  . 14.00  18.00  14.0# 

Red-Bock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $12.50-100:  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex  guar.  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CAedie^  Cl\vx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITAUTY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  No 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or 
Gnsson  Sired  White  Leghorns. 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Legliori 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds.. 

N.  H.  Beds,  SPECIAL  AAA  .. 

Red-Bock  or  Bock-Bed  Cross .  15.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement, 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List: 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


-Sexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$12.00 

$22.00 

$3.50 

;  11.00 

20.00 

3.00 

14.00 

18.00 

14.00 

19.00 

24.00 

14.50 

15.00 

19.00 

14.00 

12.00 

12.00 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pul’ts  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $21.50  $4.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  and  Bock-Bed  Cross _  15.00  19.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  (Special) _  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.50  16.00  10.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  and  one  price  as  all 
breeders  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding 
size  and  egg  production.  Order  direct  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog  giving  full  information  of  breeders 
and  hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  RN,  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

r7lrrf«irf 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


DU  YOU  WANT  LAKlitrS  PROFITS?  Then  send  a 
post  card  today  for  our  big  FREE  illustrated  catalog 
describing  our  Stock  and  Hatchery.  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  and  Culled — carefully  selected  for  heavy  weight 
and  high  producing  flock  averages.  Why  be  satisfied 
with  inferior  chicks — get  quality  stock  at  no  extra  cost, 
bred  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  extra  profits  for 
YOU.  Write.  MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY. 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns...  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Beds .  14.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  14.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


^^“gHICKS  - 


Bred  to  Produce  More  Eggs  and  Meat.  Help  relieve 
the  world’s  food  shortage  by  raising  more  poultry  for 
'44.  White  Leghorns  improved  with  R.O.P.  males. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds.  Wyandottes 
and  other  popular  breeds.  Bloodtested  Quality. 
Postcard  Brings  Free  Catalog. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


200-341  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 

The  kind  you  need.  U.  S.  Approved, 

Pullorum  Tested.  Improved  for  years 
with  R.O.P.  sires  from  famous  trap- 
nest-pedigree  strains.  Reasonable  farm 
chick  prices  because  our  year  around 
hatching  spreads  costs.  Sexed  Chicks. 

Leading  breeds.  Crossbreds.  Visit  Neu- 
hauser  Hatchery,  Batavia,  New  York. 

Or  write: 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N  Napoleon.  Ohio 


IEMMEIMSIARGEIEGHORNS 


LOOK!  into  Eamesway  before  you  buy 
Baby  Chicks.  Benefits  of  4  years  Eames¬ 
way  Service  behind  our  breeders.  98% 
baby  pullet  guarantee,  100%  blood 
tested  and  14  day  replacement  guaran¬ 
tee,  per  Catalog.  World  record  Hanson, 

Ghostley  and  Barron  breeding  up  to  354 
eggs.  Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Leg¬ 
horns,  White,  Barred  Bockg  and  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
offers  and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  Free  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04D.  Holland,  Mich. 


CHICKS 

Pedigreed  R.O.P.  Mated 
Leghorns.  Rocks  and 
Reds.  Selected  Blood- 

- - - — - -  tested  Breeders.  Cata- 

!°<L,FflEE  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%.  Postpaid. 
100%  live.  del.  guar.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE  100  1 00  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  - $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

R.O.P.  MATED  LEGHORNS  11.00  22.00  3.00 

Barred  rocks  .  12.00  16.00  11.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS . .  13.00  18.00  11.00 

MIXED  80%  heavies  guar...  10.00  14.00  9.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OHIO 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


,  T5o%~Uveliellveryr  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Tip?  jy11-  i-e^onis — $n.oo  $20.00  $3.o» 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA _  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs,  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns ..$ II . 00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  or  JL  I.  Reds  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00 

Heavy  Mix  $12.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Older  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Pits. 

Ckls. 
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100 

$20.00 

$3.00 

17.00 

12.00 

20.00 

11.00 

WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  atul  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland.  Mich. 

B|7  P  C  GOOD  SIDE  LINE... 

^  ^  3  PLEASURE,  PROFIT.  Send  $1.00 
for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping''  plus  Coaching 
Service  covering  seasonal  management  of  hives.  Catalog 
free.  American  Bee  journal.  Box  R,  Hamilton,  lllino't'. 


Leghorns  and  Heavies 

The  perennial  debate  as  to  whether 
Leghorns  or  one  of  the  heavy  breeds 
are  the  most  profitable  for  a  commer¬ 
cial  poultryman  to  keep  will  probably 
never  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody  concerned.  There  are  many 
factors  to  be  taken  into  account,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  market  preference  in  the 
area  where  the  farm  is  located,  also 
the  cost  of  feed,  the  price  for  poultry 
meat,  and  personal  preference. 

In  New  England,  brown  eggs  are 
generally  preferred  and  there  is  usually 
a  premium  for  them,  whereas  in  the 
New  York  area  this  is  true  for  white 
eggs. 

Under  present  wartime  feed  short¬ 
ages,  the  price  of  poultry  meat  has  in 
general  been  more  favorable,  although 
present  OPA  ceiling  prices  do  not 
stimulate  poultry  meat  production  as 
was  the  case  with  the  somewhat  higher 
prices  and  the  lower  feed  costs  a  year 
ago.  Then  producers  of  the  heavy 
breeds  were  enjoying  excellent  returns 
both  on  eggs  and  birds  sold  as  meat. 
Commercial  poultrymen  who  kept  Leg¬ 
horns  were  at  a  disadvantage,  since 
their  birds  were  not  in  as  good  demand 
for  meat  and  their  prices  were  com¬ 
paratively  lower.  This  year,  with  higher 
feed  costs,  the  scales  are  swinging  back 
the  other  way. 

A  survey  by  Dr.  Lawrence  B.  Darrah 
provides  some  very  interesting  studies 
bearing  on  the  choice  of  breeds.  His 
data  is  from  a  report  on  a  farm  man¬ 
agement  survey  of  120  commercial  nou1- 
try  farmSj  80  with  Leghorns,  and  40 
with  the  heavy  breeds. 

Of  the  80  farms  with  Leghorns,  70 
reported  they  had  not  changed  breeds 
of  chickens  in  the  last  five  years,  one 
farm  had  changed  from  all  heavy  breed 
layers  to  all  Leghorns  and  9  farms  had 
tried  a  few  heavy  breed  layers  for  a 
year  or  two  and  then  changed  back 
to  all  Leghorns.  Of  the  40  farms  with 
heavy  breed  chickens,  27  had  not 
changed  the  breed  for  the  last  five 
years.  13  farms  had  changed  from  all 
Leghorns  to  all  heavy  breed  layers. 

The  heavy  breeds,  contrary  to  some 
popular  opinions,  did  not  show  a  very 
great  difference  in  mortality.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  feed  consumption,  of  course, 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Leghorns. 
There  was  no  significant  difference  in 
egg  production  or  in  percentage  of 
large  eggs  produced  but  the  net  cost  of 
producing  a  dozen  eggs  was  26.3c  for 
Leghorns  as  against  30.5c  for  the  heavy 
breeds  and  the  return  per  hour  of 
labor  of  the  laying  flock  was  50  cents 
with  the  Leghorns  as  against  32  cents  | 
for  the  heavies. 

Of  course,  these  farms  were  catering  i 
to  the  market  preferring  white  eggs  and  j 
these  figures  would  not  hold  for  an  ! 
average  in  an  area  where  a  premium 
existed  for  brown  eggs.  So  they  would 
be  of  little  value  as  a  basis  for  select¬ 
ing  the  breed  to  keep  in  New  England. 
They  should,  however,  be  very  useful 
for  poultrymen  catering  to  the  New 
York  market.  c.  e.  l. 


New  Floor  Prices  for  Eggs 

There  have  been  numerous  inquiries 
in  the  past  two  months  on  OPA  egg 
price  ceilings,  wholesale,  retail,  and 
consumer.  If  these  price  ceilings  had  | 
meant  anything,  they  would  have  been 
published.  But  the  fact  is  that  since 
early  December,  ceiling  prices  have 
collapsed  completely  because  of  un¬ 
usually  heavy  receipts.  For  example, 
the  wholesale  price  ceilings  for  the 
weeks  beginning  January  31  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  have  been  43-44  cents  and  42-43 
cents  on  Specials,  41-42  cents  and  40- 
41  cents  on  Extras,  and  40-41  cents  and 
39-40  cents  on  Standards  and  Current 
Receipts.  Actually,  New  York  City 
market  quotations  on  these  grades  dur¬ 
ing  those  two  weeks  ranged  from 
28%  to  36%  cents  on  browns  and  30  to 
38%  cents  on  whites. 

As  a  result  of  this  collapse  in  the 
egg  market,  and  in  partial  recognition 
of  responsibility  because  of  the  Federal 
Government’s  demands  for  increased 
production,  the  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  has  announced  an  Egg  Price  Sup¬ 
port  Program,  effective  January  16 
through  March  4.  Officials  state  that 
this  new  program  has  for  its  object, 
an  average  annual  farm  price  of  34 
cents  a  dozen,  ranging  from  a  low  of 
about  30  cents  in  the  Spring  up  to  40 
cents  in  the  late  Fall  and  early  Winter. 
The  support  price  is  based  on  a  schedule 
of  carlot  prices  for  wholesale  Grade  No. 

2  Extras,  45  lbs.,  at  64  cities  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  In  the  Northeast,  15 
cities  have  been  selected  as  price  fix¬ 
ing  points,  as  follows: 

Carlot  Support  Prices  for  U.  S.  Wholesale 

Grade  No.  2  Extras  45  Lbs.  and  Up  for  15 

F.  O.  B.  Points  in  Northeast  Selected 

Cities. 


Jan. 

16-29 

Jan.  30- 
Feb.  12 

Feb.  19- 
Mar.  4 

Hartford,  Conn . 

36.0 

34.5 

34.0 

Wilmington,  Del,  . . . 

35.9 

34.4 

33.9 

Portland,  Me . 

36.1 

34.6 

34.1 

Baltimore.  Md . 

Boston,  Mass . 

35.8 

34  3 

33.8 

36.0 

34.5 

34.0 

Manchester,  N  H.  .  . 

36.0 

34.5 

34  0 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

35.9 

34.4 

33.9 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

New  York.  N,  Y.  . 

35.5 

34  0 

33.5 

36.0 

34.5 

34.0 

Philadelphia,  Pa,  . . . 

35.9 

34.4 

33.9 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Providence,  R.  I.  . . 

35.5 

34.0 

33.5 

36.0 

34.5 

34.0 

Burlington.  Vt . 

36,0 

34.5 

34.0 

Charleston,  W.  Va,  . . 

35.5 

34.0 

33.5 

Washington,  D.  C.  . . 

35.8 

34.3 

33.8 

There  are  plus  and  minus  differentials  on 
the  above  prices,  depending  on  grade  and 
size,  and  ranging  from  minus  7c  a  dozen 
to  plus  5  Vi  c  a  dozen. 
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SRBOTEOSs 


Protect  tour  precious  feed 

ALLOTMENT  DT  A  SYSTEMATIC 
PROGRAM  OF  SANITATION! 

It  is  estimated  that  disease 
germs,  insects  and  parasites  de¬ 
stroy  several  times  as  much  farm 
produce  as  we  ship  to  our  Allies 
under  Lend-Lease.  That  kind  of 
destruction  is  too  expensive  to  be 
permitted  in  wartime. 

Put  over  a  Sanitation  Barrage 
that  will  help  wipe  them  out  be¬ 
fore  they  have  a  chance  to  do  their 
dirty  work. 

Purina  makes  the  right  ammu¬ 
nition,  Your  Purina  dealer  sells 
it.  If  you  will  fire  it,  at  the  right 
place  and  the  right  time,  it  will 
be  a  big  help  in  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g 
your  1944  feed  supply. 

Purina  dealers  are  still  being 
rationed  on  Chows,  but  today 
most  dealers  can  get  sufficient 

amounts  of  Purina  Sanitation 

\ 

Products  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
communities. 

Ask  about  the  new  disinfectant, 
Purina  Cbek-R-Fect  —  with  its 
pleasant  smell  but  germ-killing 
power  like  the  spray  of  a  50-cali- 
ber  machine  gun. 


Staot  cat  out  with 
PURINA  CHEK-R-FECT 

Germs  lurk  in  iloor  cracks  o! 
brooder  houses,  {arrowing  houses, 
calving  stalls,  waiting  fora  chance 
to  strike. 

^.oadefouft  qccko  with 
PURINA  CHEK-R-TABS 

Germs  work  in  chicks'  drinking  wa¬ 
ter,  trying  to  spread  disease,  kill, 
maim  or  retard  the  birds'  growth. 

@ut  t6ut  tfctat  with 
PURINA  CHLORENA 

Germs  hide  in  the  film  that  forms 
on  feeders,  water  fountains,  milk 
pails,  cream  separators,  milking 
machines,  etc. 

tfet  cat  %uic&  with 
PIG-TABS  and  CHEK-R-TON 

Large  roundworms  are  thieves  that 
work  unseen  in  pigs  and  pullets 
—stealing  food,  lowering  vitality. 

S&oot  cat  dead  with 

PURINA  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY 

Highly  efficient  in  keeping  flies  oft 
cows  and  out  of  barn  and  stable. 

TRou t*eat  out  with 

PURINA  ROOST  PAINT 
or  PURINA  LICE  POWDER 

Lice  are  those  "busybodies"  that 
are  constantly  nagging,  gnawing, 
irritating,  lowering  morale,  weak¬ 
ening  willpower. 


FVRIM 

CHLORENA 

L.^HOWPM _ 


HLeKmok 


.  *«••«* 
LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY 


P ttiltefed  fof 

PURINA  MILLS 


nm  teaks  m  the  service  of  American  Agriculture 
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We  Could  Make  a  Few  More  Dealers  Happy! 


Ralph  S.  Moseley 
Founder  of  Vlta-VIm  Millers 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


THE  job  of  getting  feed  today  is 
no  easy  one.  We’re  spreading 
more  of  our  distribution  in  egg  and 
dairy  producing  areas,  for  the 
cause  of  Victory.  So,  if  you  are 
serving  the  hen  population  in 
specified  territory,  we  could  make 
a  few  more  dealers  happy.  Shift 
some  of  your  “grief”  on  to  us,  we’ll 
gladly  take  over  .  .  .  and  it’s  dol¬ 
lars  to  doughnuts  you’ll  heave  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  life  will  become 
more  livable. 

•  Our  experimental  farm,  our  re¬ 
search,  our  resources,  and  our 
organization  have  been  flung  into 


the  fight  for  production.  When  our 
biggest  job  is  successfully  done  . . . 
when  the  war  is  won  uncondition¬ 
ally — we’ll  be  back  to  full  “peace¬ 
time”  operations  with  high  quality 
feeds  for  every  need. 


Vita-Vim 

feeds  exemplify  the 
best  that  experience  and 
service  can  make.  Cut  your 
labor  cost,  protect  the  health  of 
your  flock  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  do  their  best.  This  is  what  we 
can  do  for  you  through  our 
feeds.  You  can  depend  on 
Vita-Vim  Feeds  to  do 
a  good  job. 


form  growth,  and  heavy  pro*: 
duction  of  both  eggs  and  meat. 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross* 
Breds  for  heavy  meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog.  .1 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Y our  war  production  bird  must 
be  worthy  of  its  feed!  Don’t  just 
buy  chicks,  buy  breeding — bal¬ 
anced  breeding  as  found  in  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires.  Get  all 
the  qualities  you  need — outstand¬ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast,  uni- 


HUBBARD  FARMS, 


ESTABLISHED -1910 


fcCDBlKD _ 

FAR  M  WORLD’S  lAR 

ffiEEDINO 

BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS  -  HIGH-SPEED  PRODUCTION  STRAINS 

Bedblrd  Farm  Chicks  are  bred  and  hatched  on  our  own  £00- acre  New  Kngland  Farm.  They  are  the 
product  of  Si  years'  devotion  to  breeding  for  productive  qualities. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  Four  Weeks  on  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Matings 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Original  strain,  established  84  years  ago.  Cus¬ 
tomers  report  3-lb.  broilers  completely  feathered 
at  10  weeks;  also  pullets  in  50%  production  of 
24-oz.  to  doz.  eggs  at  6  months. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Our  own  strain,  egg-bred  yet  standard  body  weight. 
220  to  260-egg  record  foundation  flock. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Our  own  strain  bred  for  both  meat  and  eggs. 

WHITE  .LEGHORNS 

Large-type  birds  that  lay  large-size  truly  white 
eggs.  Backed  by  high-record  foundation  stock. 

ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Our  own  BARBED  Cross  Mating.  Great  for 
broilers,  friers  and  roasters.  Pullets  make  excellent 
layers. 


SEX  I N  G— Guaranteed  95%  Accurate.  ORDER  NOW  to  assure  delivery  when  wanted. 

Write  today,  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  On  Guaranteed-To-Live  Chicks 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


SAVE  LABOR  install  KEEN 


When  It 
Carries 
This  Label 


> 


Automatic  Fountains 
Electric  Heated  (or  Oil) 

Thousands  in  use.  Ac¬ 
commodates  150  hens— 
Can  be  used  in  1,  2  or 
S  story  houses.  Gives 
years  of  service. 

Write,  giving  name  of 
your  Pltry.  Equipment 
dealer,  for  folder  No. 
12,  prices  and  full 
\  description. 


EQUIPMENT  CO.,  VINELAND,  N.  I 

. . 


LIVE  &  LAY  CHICKS 

All  breeds  bloodtested.  selected.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
with  money  refund.  $15.00-100.  White  Barred  Itocks. 
—  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshire  Beds  —  Crosses. 

SUN’S  HATCHERY,  312  Church  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


RED  COCKEREL  CHICKS  JSS 

of  satisfied  customers  will  testify  to  that.  Order  Now. 

Reben  Poultry  Farm,  Sawkill  Road,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


- HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

Live,  Lay,  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks:  Leading  breeds,  hatched  from  Pullorum 
clean  flocks.  Order  now  to  be  sure  of  del.  Popular  prices. 

Cat.  free.  Mohawk  Chick  Hatchery,  Schenectady  I,  N.  Y. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


[SUPERIOR 


Large  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Bocks,  Cross 
Breeds.  B.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Bocks  and  N.  H.  Beds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SUNSET  GIANT  MARIGOLDS 

and  other  lovely  flowers  which  bloom  abundantly 
with  moderate  care.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  «S£  eay$? 

C.  Lukas  Hatchery  &  Duck  Farm,  Paramus,  N.  J, 


fUirifC  Livability  Guarantee !  Bocks,  Leghom3, 
bfllbuJ  Beds,  Hybrids.  Own  Breeders.  Low  Price. 

Fine  Feathers  Farm,  Box  492,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


SEVEN  VARIETIES  GUINEA  FOWL  stock,  eggs, 
chicks  for  sale.  TOTEM  FARM,  Meridale,  N.  V. 


STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEYA,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Bumiers. 

HARRY  BURNHAM  -  NORTH  COLUNS,  N.  Y. 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Ruptured  Pullets 

Could  you  tell  me  why  we  have  been 
having  so  many  ruptured  pullets,*  and 
also  what  causes  this?  My  pullets  are 
eight  months  old.  I  have  130  pullets 
and  I  am  getting  from  100  to  110  eggs 
a  day.  Also  what  causes  so  many  soft 
shelled  eggs?  My  chickens  have  oyster 
shells  in  front  of  them  all  the  time. 
Is  there  any  cure  for  the  ruptured 
birds;  if  so,  what  should  I  do?  Also 
why  should  we  get  so  many  double  yolk 
eggs?  Some  days  we  have  gotten  up 
to  six  double  yolks.  What  can  we  do 
to  correct  this?  R.  E. 

New  York. 

Prolapse,  or  eversion  of  the  oviduct 
or  rupture,  is  caused  fundamentally  by 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  egg  organs, 
caused  by  heavy  production,  over-fat¬ 
ness,  or  by  a  ration  that  is  not  pro¬ 
viding  a  suitable  laxative  condition  of 
the  digestive  tract. 

Your  birds  are  laying  heavily,  thus 
you  get  some  soft-shelled  or  shell¬ 
less  eggs.  This  should  be  remedied  by 
adding  1%  of  oyster  shell  or  calcite 
flour  to  your  mash  and  possibly  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  Vitamin  D  content  to  some 
extent.  Also  the  high  rate  of  produc¬ 
tion  causes  these  birds  to  ovulate 
rapidly  and  this  causes  the  double 
yolked  eggs.  This  in  itself  is  nothing 
to  worry  about,  but  is  quite  liable  to 
happen  when  birds  are  laying  heavily. 
Adding  one-half  pound  of  common  salt 
to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash  might  make  it 
more  laxative  and  help  to  correct  the 
prolapse.  I  would  not  do  anything  to 
upset  production  because  this  might 
throw  these  birds  off  their  stride  and 
into  a  molt. 


Preventing  Pullet  Worms 

I  have  a  flock  of  Leghorn-Minorca 
pullets  and  would  like  to  know  if  you 
could  help  me.  I  had  trouble  with  one 
recently,  so  I  killed  her  and  found  her 
to  be  very  fat  and  just  full  of  worms. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Worm  infestation  is  not  uncommon 
in  laying  pullets;  usually  however,  it 
is  not  discovered  until  many  birds  die. 
Also  the  worms  will  be  found  in  the 
fat,  healthy  appearing  pullets  and  will 
not  usually  be  found  in  the  thin,  sickly 
looking  birds.  If  these  birds  are  in¬ 
fested  with  round  worms,  a  suitable 
flock  treatment  could  be  applied.  How¬ 
ever,  in  many  cases  it  is  better  to  lose 
an  occasional  bird  rather  than  to  get 
the  flock  out  of  production  with  a  worm 
treatment. 

Apply  sanitary  methods  of  handling 
these  birds.  Cull  frequently  all  birds 
that  do  not  look  just  right;  also  keep 
the  hens  away  from  the  droppings.  This 
can  be  accomplished  in  part  by  screen¬ 
ing  the  dropping  boards. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Chickens 

Please  tell  me  how  much  tobacco 
dust  to  feed  chickens?  Is  it  good  to 
feed  it  to  growing  chicks?  Should  it  be 
fed  in  a  wet  mash?  mrs.  c.  e.  c. 

Virginia. 

Tobacco  dust  is  rated  as  a  fair  control 
for  some  kinds  of  worms  (chiefly  round 
worms)  if  fed  at  three  to  five  per  cent 
level  in  the  dry  mash.  However,  it  is 
better  to  follow  good  sanitary  methods 
and  raise  birds  relatively  free  of  worms 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  clean  them 
out  with  tobacco  dust  later.  Birds  will 
not  eat  mash  with  tobacco  dust  mixed 
in  it  as  well  as  without  it,  and  you  will 
therefore  not  get  the  proper  feed  in¬ 
take  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 


Losing  Neck  Feathers 

I  have  a  dozen  pullets  nine  months 
old.  At  six  months  they  started  to 
lay.  The  last  two  months  they  are  lay¬ 
ing  better  than  80  per  cent,  but  they 
are  losing  all  their  neck  feathers. 
What  is  the  cause  of  that  condition? 

Connecticut.  j.  s. 

Birds  lose  neck  feathers  for  many 
reasons.  They  may  be  molting,  or  if 
they  are  sticking  their  necks  through 
some  place  to  eat,  they  may  be  wear¬ 
ing  their  feathers  off.  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  feather  mites,  but 
if  so,  should  lose  feathers  from  other 
parts  of  the  body.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  make  a  careful  check  up  and 
see  if  you  can  discover  what  is  hap¬ 
pening. 


TURKEYS 

1 0,000 

Broadbreasted  Bronze 
and  White  Holland 
Poults  per  week  from 
bloodtested  stock. 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

NORTON,  MASS. 


February  19,  1944 


HOUSES 


gainst 

6iRMS 
COCCIDIA 
WORM  ESS* 


. . .  USE  Dr.  Salsbury's 
PAR-O-SAM 

Germs  may  be  lurking  in  even  clean 
looking  brooder  houses!  Kill  them 
before  they  kilt  your  chicks!  Dr. 
Salsbury’s  Par-O-San,  the  powerful, 
pleasant  disinfectant,  kills  common 
disease  germs,  c occidia  and  worm  eggs, 
on  proper  contact  1 

Safe:  you  can  disinfect  brooder,  lay¬ 
ing  houses,  spray  litter,  frequently, 
while  birds  are  in  the  house.  Pleasant 
odor:  leaves  no  stain  or  '‘Stink". 
Economical.  Also  good  for  any  farm 
disinfecting  job. 

Sanitation  comes  first  in  poultry 
health!  So  see  your  Dr.  Salsbury  deal¬ 
er — hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  produce,  and 
other  stores.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Labora¬ 
tories,  Charles  City,  Iowa.  A  Nation¬ 
wide  Poultry  Health  ServTSCT" 


CAREY'S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


•  27  years  of  Pedigree  Breeding  for 
Dependable,  Profitable  Egg  Produc¬ 
tion  has  made  Carey's  Leghorns 
Popular  for  net  profit. 

All  Chicks  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  our 
8000  Breeders,  Free  Range  Grown  on  our 
70-Acre  Breeding  Farm.  275  to  329-Egg 
Progeny  Tested  Males  head  all  Matings. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Chick  News  and  Prices 

Edwin  Carey,  Rt.  2«R,  Marion,  0. 


JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

30  years  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  Leghorns. 
Our  Breeding  Farm  is  the  oldest  and  largest  in  this 
section.  Visit  our  Farm  and  see  our  large  Breeders 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  VISITORS  ALWAYS  WEL¬ 
COME.  Buy  from  a  breeder  and  know  what  you  get. 
Chicks  R.O.P.  Sired  $11-100;  Pullets  R.O.P.  Sired 
$22.  Cockerels  $3-100.  Large  circular  showing  actual 
P  .ot os  of  our  Farm  and  Breeders  FREE.  Write  today. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str,  Plt3.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg. $12. 00  $22.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  VVh.  Log..  11.00  20.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  .  13.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  Hamp.  Bods  (gpe.)  16.00  22.00  14.00 
B.&W.  Rks..  B.I.  Beds  13.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.50  ....  12.50 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Beliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  A11  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlistervitle,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  10(1  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns. ..  .$12.00  $22.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Leghorns..,..  11.00  20.00  2.50 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid,  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S,  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM. 

box  r  McAlister ville.  penna. 


WINNERS  EARN  MORE 

For  highest  production,  try  the  Leghorn  strain  tiiat 
won  2  laying  contests  In  1942,  had  high  hen  in  2 
contests  in  1943,  and  had  one  of  the  best  records  in 
the  country  for  the  3-year  average  contest  per¬ 
formance,  1939-42.  Free  Catalog. 

HOLSER*S  VALLEY  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4G  -  -  -  -  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD,  MASS. 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS 

OR  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability.  Chicks  sexed  or 
straight  run.  250  to  319  egg  sired.  Circular. 

REO-W-FARM  .  -  -  WOLCOTT,  N,  Y. 

. .  -  —  II  ■■  I  M  ■■———■  II  ■  III.—  1  ■-  — -  ■<  -  ■  -  ■ 

N.  H.RED  PULLETS  US“U,B 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM  -  MONTVALE,  N.  J. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postaga 
brings  free  sample  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO- 
48  LEONARD  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  7.  N.  J. 


Hk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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KAUDER'S 


I 


PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Highest  Production:  Kauder  Leghorns  have 
highest  production,  all  birds  entered,  more 
than  5  pens  of  one  breed,  in  U.  S.  laying 
contests — 265  points  per  bird.  Highest  5- 
year  average  in  2-year  lifetime  class  all 
Vineland  Hen  Test. 

World  Records:  A  Kauder  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  1943  set  a  new  World  Record, 
all  breeds,  for  continuous  laying — 213  eggs 
in  213  days;  also  World  Record  for 
Hamps — 371  points. 

Free  catalog  gives  facts  showing  how 
Kauder  Strains  can  strengthen  your 
breeding,  increase  production. 

Irving  Kauder,  Box  100.  New  Paltz.  N.  V. 


2 


Order  Your  Reds  or  Crosses  Early 

Chicks  of  real  duality  are  in  gTeat 
demand.  Our  chicks  offer  maximum 
egg  or  meat  production,  livability,  early  maturity, 
non -broodiness,  large  body  and  egg  size.  All 
Breeders  Tube  tested  for  Pullorum.  Sexed 
or  straight  run.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Folder  Today. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 

R.D.  3.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


R.  /.  =  = 
REDS 


PRODUCT/OH  REDS 


DO  YOUR  PART 

In  the  war  effort  this  year  with  our  production 
bred  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean  chicks.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  customers.  Place  your  order 
early.  Catalog. 

JAMES  D.N.MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Buy  direct  from  breeder  whose 
program  has  built  the  qualities 
that  meet  today’s  demand  for 
more  and  still  more  production, 
N.  H.-TT.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean  Chicks — bred  for  fast  growth 
and  quick  maturity.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  describing  Moul’s  New 

-  - Hampshires — also  Crossbreeds. 

Program  With  Moul’s  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm 
One  Aim  Box  R,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


Just 


WHITLOCK 

i 


BABYS-ir  AA 
CHICKS  AD.UU 


PER 

100 


B 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
SRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  P 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


Parks  BROCKES 


Barred  Rock  Specialists  since 
1889.  Every  breeding  bird  ex¬ 
amined.  approved  and  banded  by 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision  and  Contest  performance. 
Eggs — Chicks — Breeding  Males 
Now.  Reserve  1944  orders  early 
.  .  .  Catalog  Free. 


I0E  PARKS  &  SONS,  ALTOONA, PA. | SI 


COMBS 

BARRED 

ROCKS 


IT’S  WISE 

TO  INVEST  in  chicks  with  • 
breeding  background  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  pay  you  good 
dividends.  Combs'  Barred 
Rocks  make  persistent  layers 
of  large  eggs,  wonderfully 
meaty  broilers  or  heavy  roast¬ 
ers.  34  years  breeding — 3200 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved  breed¬ 
ers.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  facts  &  prices. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS 
Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


The  Chick*  With  the  High  t.  9. 

Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
Fears  of  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  all  the  profitable  inherited  qualities. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 
for  Cobb's  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Reds,  Sex-Link  Cross  or  All  Barred  Cross. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write 
COBB'S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord.  Mass. 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
TJ.  8.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  -  Sudbury,  Mass. 


lust  Right  For  Today's 
Production  Job!  Eggs 
and  Meat  —  Chamberlin 
Barred  Rocks  produce 
both  in  profitable  quan¬ 
tities.  Vt.-U.  S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  Breeders.  20  years  Breeding 
assure  satisfaction.  Baby  Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Write  for  booklet  today!  Chamberlin  Poultry 
Farms,  R.  F.  D.  6,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


M  Chamberlin 

S,  POULTRY  FARMS  . 

KSJiiHP 


I  BARRED  ROCHS 


Why  meat  worry?  Grow  squabs,  V  1  T  A  1“^ 
4.  ready  to  eat  or  sell  in  25  \/\/  A  LI 

A  days.  Royals  sell  at  W  Jl\  Ax. 

M  POULTRY  TOPS,  large  ' 

fgKV,  Profit.  Write  today  for  FREE  1944  BOOK, 

war  food  starter,  low  prices,  easy  directions, 
wlth  important  success  methods  of  money- 
_In.?!'b»g  breeders  in  every  part  of  the  IT.  8. 
RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 


wmj 

•  •  is  4o  years  of  nutritional  research 
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.,%T-t-t-t-{ 


VS 


/.  This  is  the  formula  for  vita¬ 
min  D,  so  necessary  in  brooding  early 
or  out-of-season  chicks.  Research 
makes  this  and  other  vitamins  work 
for  you  in  Park  &  Pollard  feed. 


3 •  Careful  tests  under  average 
field  conditions  have  developed  a 
system  of  feeding  and  management 
which  raises  vigorous  pullets  with 
less  mortality. 


_  .  wwwijf  „ 

Park  &  Pollard 


2 .  Laboratory  control  and  anal¬ 
ysis  makes  nutritional  balance  pos¬ 
sible.  Research  gives  your  feed  the 
vital  potencies  for  good  results. 


WRITE 
FOR  THIS 

FREE 

BULLETIN 
NO.  44 1 


4.  The_  Park  &  Pollard  system 
features  a  normal  rather  than  rapid 
rate  of  growth.  It  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  as  sound  and  practical  for 
raising  healthy  pullets  that  can  stand 
the  strain  of  high  production.  Save 
time  and  feed  costs  while  growing 
better  birds.  ^SWte  for  Free  Bulletin. 

The  Park  Er  Pollard  Co. 

Dept.  N 

356  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Poultry  Feeds 


MILK  MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

production  SSTa 

lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels  Extra  Qualitv 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous!  selectec^stock 

Srt“?„d  ?“der  P"UelS  °r  “ckereIs-  Write  Sr  £& 


IT  PAYS 


to  buy  your  chjeks  from  , 
breeder.  And  it  pays  te 
raisa  Clauser  Leghorns. 


4  m %&****# 

-  v  Cri/CRS 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  8tr.  Pits  Ckl* 

White  Leghorns  .  ill  00  $20  00  $5  00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or  * 

English  S.C.  White  Leghorns....  12.00  22.00  5  00 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  I3!oo 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12  Oft  IS  ftft  \7  i¥i 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  l’ullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R.  McALISTER VILLE.  PEN NSYVANIA 


FAPMf  chick;® 


03? 


Pul’ts  C’k’ls 


oi1*  ®r*«rfers  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 

III- IT  frite  ,or  our  new  catalog. 

... - —  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.—  Unsex’d 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anconas _  11.00 

Bar.,  Wh„  &  Buff  Rocks .  15.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Bed-Rocks...  15.00 
New  Hamps.  &  Rock-Red  Cross  16.00 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns . $15.00  $25.00  $6.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires..  18.00  25.00  15  00 

. .  .S^in£„  F.4a™n.t.eed  95<&  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


100 

$20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

22.00 


100 

$5.00 

6.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 


0t0  vt 
RANGE  SIZE 

POL«TS 

5«le  or  no  Broodm® 

Ne<e*sarY 


LET.  OUR  7500 

SUPERB  BREEDERS 
Officially  State 
Blood-Tested 
HELP.  SERVE  YOU 

FREE  CATALOG 
TELLS  ALL 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CHICKS 


OFFICIALLY  STATE 
BLOOD -TESTED 


or  3UbL  iik,  '  8  old  range  slze  Pullet* 
oUr  7  51$  «..»d  nearly  ready  to  lay  pullets,  let 
your  hi  breeders  help  you  make  1944 

profit  year.  Prices  are  down—* 
All  riariHi  egg  production  breeding  never  better. 
«rsLnotrtfan ,Se  S  n°™aHy  grown-  under  brood- 
oSTRahwErl ,ogether  ;l,"i  forced  in  batteries, 
an  f  vi  -,,-  C  kt  >  .t0°-  eome  to  you  full  of  life 
crv.*.~  “I10  BT0W  »»»d  thrive. 

5EXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Chick  Price  List 

CONNECTICUT  VAUEY  FARM 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.  East  Hartford  8.  Conn. 
Phone  8-5098 


,  $10.0O  p 
F°#  hcavIV00 

-  n  chicks 


R.  I.  REDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED,  CROSS 
SEX-LINK  CROSS 


27  300 -POINTERS  IN  ’43  TESTS 

TeVin'afl  lotions  b*? 

individual  records  of  300  poSS  more!  ** 

Double  lead  at  Farmingdato 

W0  Y°  at  the  ,1944  farmingdale 

leading  jffi.  T  th°e  fe 

Farmingdale3  /esfas  Fim* W*  Pen.^tre^i? 

13th  State  Contract  Award 

cleUvery  oft*  c?ntr3ct  for 

MassaehuseU^State  Institution!  hla*  been  fardel 

Pu,,orum  Clean-No  Reactors 

R  I  Bcnc  !  set  are  produced  at  home 

"s  & 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  from  selected  R  T  Poa 
in?aR.O.patesdtraiLBarred  C°Ckerels  from'lead- 

SEX,Wri^PfU^er  Guaranteed  95%  True  to  Sex. 

^  X  JT  an(*  Latest  Priee  List 

J  •  J  .  WARREN 

R.O.P.  C  Box  20  North  BrMkfl#w»  Mm. 

- t 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D 


They  Completely  Satisfy! 

1  Hamps’  that  I  have  bought  from  you 

kfnda  completely.  I  have  bought  other 

,?f  w  tc^l  butjiever  could  they  compete  with 
yours.  —Mrs.  Catherine  Infantino.  Randolph,  Mass. 
Not  a  new  breed,  but  an  improved  strain  of 
pensive  NeW  Hampshires-  Better  but  not  too  ex- 

9,000  Pullorum-Clean  Breeders 

„i3.  hea!th’  beauty  and  vigor.  All  hatching 
eggs  set  are  produced  on  Alger's  own  farms  by 
,  breeders  he  has  personally  selected  3nd  taSed. 

1 98%  livability  Guaranteed  on  Chicks 
First  Three  Weeks 

Ham?”  Cbicbs  will  make  the  most  of 
foulT iaHnnCe«  of«,  fe5c  '-  birand,  too,  for  starting  a 
I  shires3000  fl°ck  ot  irDbro'e<l  strain  New  Hamp- 

v£^a  Write  Today  For  Free 
^  Folder  and  Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

BOX  3  BROCKTON  5.  MASS. 


Wayside  Fan 

bubsrEnoess  R.  I.  REDS 

18  years  of  careful,  conscientious  breeding  back 
of  every  chick  we  sell.  4000  blood  tested  breed- 
ers  all  on  our  own  farm.  Straight  run  chicks, 
sexed  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  available. 

Contest  Record  1943: 

•  ,  farmingdale  (2  pens  entered) 

•  2nd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  5th  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Western  New  York  (1  pen  entered) 

......  <13  bird  pen) 

•  3rd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  „lst.  b'flb  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


this  WAR  ISN'T  WON  YET  —  SO 

Keep  Up  Your  Egg  Production 

SSL  h*rd,er  J?,  TKODrCE  MORE  and  feed  only  I 

tiivv  hatT>wl”  ?1T?  you  maximum  froduc- 

TION.  Parmenter  s  Proven  Egg  Producers 
Reds  sold  ’til  May  18th 
Sex-Link  Cross  ’til  June  22nd 
E.  B.  Parmenter.  484  King  St.,  Franklin.  Mass. 


i 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES* 

fuuo'r  SPIZZERINKTUM 


And  this  above 

i&f  X  Quality  Maintained 

In  war  as  in  peace,  Christie 
maintains  and  ever  strives  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  his  famous  strains. 
100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Write  for  Literature!  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  P.  FARMS,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


WINIKER’S  REDS 
SI 5. OO 

Chicks  w  w  too 

A11  eggs  used  from  our  own  breeder*.  100%  clean. 
For  higher  production  and  long  livability,  buy 

WINIKER’S  REDS 

known  for  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity 

Hatching  Eggs  Available. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  115 . MILLfS,  MASS. 
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Raising  Ducks  and  Geese 

Duck  raising,  while  but  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  poultry  industry,  is  of 
vital  importance.  According  to  the  1940 
census,  over  12,000,000  ducks  were 
raised  in  the  United  States.  There 
seems  to  be  a  rumor  abroad  that  ducks 
are  less  efficient  in  the  use  of  feed,  and 
that  therefore  their  production  should 
be  curtailed  with  the  present  feed 
shortage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  duck 
requires  an  average  of  3.3  pounds  of 
feed  to  weigh  5  pounds  when  12  weeks 
old.  Broilers  need  about  4  pounds  of 
feed  to  weigh  a  little  under  3  pounds 
at  a  similar  age. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Duck  Farming 

Duck  raising  is  a  highly  specialized 
business  and  in  general  is  concentrated 
in  certain  areas,  such  as  Long  Island. 
However,  we  do  find  isolated  individ¬ 
uals,  far  from  any  other  growers,  who 
have  found  it  profitable  to  grow  100,- 
000  or  upward  to  200,000  ducks  yearly. 
Most  growers  don’t  seem  to  think  in 
terms  much  under  100,000  or  more 
green  ducks  yearly. 

Primarily,  ducks  are  grown  for  meat 
production  because  the  meat  types  ma¬ 
ture  in  from  10  to  16  weeks  and  weigh 
from  5  to  6  pounds  on  the  average.  Egg 
production  types  of  duck  farms  are 
not  plentiful.  However,  egg  type 
ducks  such  as  Indian  Runner  and  Khaki 
Campbell  are  available  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  system  of  farming.  Their 
chief  limitation  is  developing  adequate 
outlets  for  duck  eggs  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  at  a  suitable  price  to  make 
the  enterprise  an  economic  success. 
Particularly  in  the  English  Egg  Laying 
Test,  ducks  have  made  wonderful  egg 
records. 

Production  of  ducks  for  exhibition, 
or  the  sale  of  breeding  stock,  is  of 
course  limited  because  of  the  restricted 
demand.  However,  in  normal  times 
there  are  many  people  who  desire  to 
have  ducks  for  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit. 

Duck  management  is  similar  to  the 
commercial  production  of  broilers. 
Most  of  the  commercial  duck  raisers 
use  a  long  hot-water-heated  brooder 
house,  starting  the  ducks  in  small  lots 
of  100  or  more  and  doubling  up  as  they 
grow  older,  driving  or  herding  them 
from  one  house  to  the  other  until  finally 
they  are  put  in  houses  without  heat 
and  run  outdoors.  Later  they  may  have 
access  to  water,  if  available. 

The  principles  of  good  brooding  prac¬ 
tice  for  chickens  also  apply  to  duck 
raising;  namely,  proper  housing,  ade¬ 
quate  brooding  unit,  adequate  space, 
gradual  weaning  from  heat,  and  a  good 
sanitary  program. 

Ducks  for  meat  are  usually  ready  for 
killing  in  from  10  to  12  weeks.  These 
time  limits  are  given  because  while 
some  may  be  ready  at  10  to  12  weeks, 
some  of  the  poorer  or  slower  growing 
ducks  may  not  attain  their  maximum 
weight  until  14  to  16  weeks.  They  are 
sorted  when  ready  for  killing  and  those 
not  fat  enough  are  given  more  time  as 
needed  to  put  on  satisfactory  fleshing. 

It  has  been  my  personal  observation 
that  outside  of  the  commercial  duck 
growing  areas,  duck  production  is  more 
or  less  sporadic.  Many  get  the  idea  it  is 
simple  and  easy,  and  a  method  getting 
large  profits.  That  is  not  the  case.  Duck 
growing  is  a  business  requiring  skill 
and  good  judgment,  and  like  any  other 
phase  of  poultry  keeping,  will  reward 
those  who  are  persistent,  diligent,  and 
thorough. 

In  every  community  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  duck  meat,  and 
a  normal  development  of  local  produc¬ 
tion  to  meet  this  need  should  be  en¬ 
couraged,  if  and  when  feed  is  available. 

Raising  Geese 

Like  ducks,  geese  are  kept  usually 
for  meat  production,  but“some  are  kept 
for  ornamental  purposes.  They  are 
usually  hardy  and  since  they  are  chiefly 
grazers,  can  be  raised  economically  on 
general  farms  where  plenty  of  pasture 
is  available.  They  should  be  pastured 
separately  from  the  other  livestock  to 
avoid  their  getting  injured  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  soiling  the  pasture. 

The  goose  has  been  domesticated  for 
many  centuries,  and  is  much  more 
widely  grown  and  used  for  meat  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  than  in  this 
country.  Breeds  most  common  in  the 
United  States  are  the  Toulouse,  Embden, 
African,  Chinese,  Canadian  and  Egyp¬ 
tian.  Many  geese  found  on  farms  are 
crosses  or  mixed  breeds,  and  in  many 
cases  several  pounds  lighter  than  the 
standard  weights.  If  one  is  to  do  much 
with  geese,  it  would  be  better  to  pick 
a  standard  breed  and  concentrate  on 
'  it  in  order  to  secure  more  even  flocks, 
j  and  more  uniform  carcasses  when 
dressed  for  market. 

Geese  are  usually  raised  in  small 
i  numbers  on  most  farms.  They  are,  in 
most  cases,  hardy  and  thrive  well  on 
good  pasture.  Select  breeders  for  size, 
uniformity  of  body  conformation,  vigor 
and  production,  where  possible.  A 
gander  may  be  mated  to  from  one  to 
four  geese,  but  in  many  cases  a  pair 
or  trio  will  give  better  results.  A 
young  gander  is  usually  mated  to  only 
one  or  two  geese.  The  Toulouse  and 
Embden  breed  and  produce  stock  in 
their  second  year,  but  are  more  mature 
and  give  better  results  after  that.  Some 
who  make  a  business  yearly  of  pro¬ 
ducing  geese  for  market,  mate  one  male 
to  three  females  in  flock  matings,  and 
use  their  best  birds  up  to  five  or  six 


ALL  BREEDERS  are  U.  S.  APPROVED 

Authorized  State  Inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder,  male  and 
female  has  been  officially  hloodtested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.D.)  and  every  chick  qualifies  as  U.  S.  Approved.  Sunny- 
brook  chicks  are  bred  to  live.  Good  health,  constitutional 
vigor  and  stamina  are  in  their  blood. 


HATCHES  EVERY 

I  WEEK  IK  THE  TEAR 

TUI*  I*  *  "odern  «'»•* 

Sat*  hatching  and  breed- 
Ing  farm.  Sunnybrook 
Chicks  are  avai  labia  tvery 
!  week  in  the  year. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

'  A  weeks  up  to  Ready-to- 
l_ay.  Buy  started  pullets 

and  save  valuable  time. 

Different  ages  available 
at  all  times. 


Order  NOW  for  Extra  Profits 

Your  country  needs  more  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
Help  its  wartime  effort  by  increasing  your  flock 
efficiency.  You  can  do  it  with  Sunnybrook  TJ.  S. 
Approved  Chicks — bred  for  early  maturity;  rapid 
even  growth;  fast  uniform  feathering;  big  egg  size 
and  heavy  winter  production.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  for  extra  profits;  but  delays  will  be 
.serious — so  order  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  from 
Sunnybrook  today.  We  have  heavy  breeds,  light 
breeds,  crossbreeds,  sexed  and  started  chicks. 
Send  today  for  Prices  and  Circular. 

ALL  White  Rocks— Barred  Rocks— White  Leghorns— New 
UDrrnC  Hampshires—  R.  I.  Reds — White  Wyandottes — Rock-Red 
tfnttUd  Crossbreds— Red- Rock  Crossbreds— Started  Chicks.  - 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Twenty-Seven  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Price 
list  FREE.  Live  delivery. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

AA  WHITE  BEG  HORNS _ $13.00  $22.00  $5.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns....  11.00  20.00  3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  ....  ... 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  ....  ... 

cherry  hill  poultry  farm 

Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NEED  YOUR  HELP 

If  you  raise  chicks  you  can  do  it  better  by  sending  for 
Lord’s  Bio-Dynamic  poultry  culture  booklet,  no  obliga¬ 
tion;  America  expects  the  most  from  your  hens  in  1944. 
So  write  today  to  New  England's  popular  producer 
of  the  choice  in  chicks.  It’s  free  information. 
LORD  POULTRY  FARMS,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


All  Wood  Prefabricated  Chicken, 
Brooder,  Tool  and  Hog  Houses 
and  Equipment 

EAST  TO  ASSEMBLE.  BEST  BUT  ON  MARKET. 
Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

Dain  &  Dill,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  115,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas . $15.95-100 

N.  H.  Reds,  $14.95-100;  Wli.  &  Bar.  Rocks  12.95-100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybredi  . 15.00-100 

Mixed  above  Breeds,  $11.95.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
100%  live  delivery  guaran.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 
EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  K  ^ 

New  Hamp.  &  R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  &  White  Rocks 
13c;  Heavy  Mixed  for  broilers  12c;  White  Leg.  Pullets 
20c;  W.  Leg.  Ck’ls  .03c;  Heavy  Pullets  16c;  Heavy 
Ck’ls  12c.  Orders  less  than  100  add  .01c  per  chick. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


Beginners  Special  250  Chick  Size 

Automatic.  Electric  Brooder  and  200  chicks,  our 
choice,  all  $28.50.  Elite  Chicks,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


IMPORTANT  .  .  . 

Now  that  more  people  want  better  chicks 
to  make  their  feed  go  farther,  tne  supply 
of  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  will  go 
taster  than  ever.  So  it’s  more  important 
than  ever  to  book  your  order  early. 
Don’t  take  chances — do  it  todayj 

FREE  CATALOG 

Information  on  the  kintf 
of  breeding  that  gets  more 
eggs  and  meat  from 
every  bag  of  feed.  Also 
our  low  prices  and  liberal* 
discount.  MAIL  CARD  TO¬ 
DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY. 


A  1  0  0-e  g  g  hen 
uses  9  lbs.  of  f 
per  dozen ;  a 
hen.  5  lbs.  per  dozen. 

The  only  birds  for  this 
year’s  conditions  are 
those  with  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeding,  health, 
and  vigor,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  chicks  are 
in  step  with  the  times. 

They  reflect  our  15  years  of  steady  breeding  improvement. 
Records  behind  this  year’s  trapnest-pedigree  breeding 
sires  break  all  previous  records.  Evers’  breeding  bird  in¬ 
dividually  selected,  legbanded,  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.O.P.  BLOODLINES  IN  OUR 
"MASTER-MATED"  MATINGS 

We  spent  $11,739.77  to  get  2613  outstanding  R.O.P. 
breeding  sires  and  120,232  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  to 

improve  this  year’s  chicks.  The  breeder's  detailed  record 
of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on  file  at  the  Pennss’lvania 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Read  the  summary  of  the  dams' 
records  below: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  336  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  ....200  to  305  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 206  to  311  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 201  to  299  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  305  egg  background 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels 

THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS— Hamp-ltocks  (sex- 

linked  egg  cross),  Rock-Hamps 

(barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 

n _  Leghorns  (white  egg 

cross). 

Largest 
State’ 
Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  lewistown.  Pa. 


BRAMBLE 

POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestei'town/Mai'yland 

Maryland — U.  S.  Approved 
Puliorum  Controlled 

BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  PlYMOUTH  ROX 
S.  (.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

HATCHER  BREEDER  for  29  Years — Write  for  Catalog 

SfXfO  (HICKS 
A  SPfCIAlTY 


WflLCK  CHICKS 


THOUSANDS  ■■■ 
WEEKLY 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
■MBox  R  -  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA.  Km 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


High  production  is  deeply  rooted  in  Bodine's 
strain  of  Leghorns.  Every  Bodine  chick  is  sired 
by  a  pedigreed  male  with  a  dam’s  trapnest  record 
of.  280  or  more  eggs,  and  every  chick  has  a  dam 
with  a  record  of  2501  or  more  eggs. 

Years  of  progeny  test  breeding  back  these  exact¬ 
ing  standards  with  generations  of  proven  perform¬ 
ance  and  carefully  selected  matings. 

That’s  a  sound  basis  for  you  to  count  on  Bodine 
Leghorns  for  production,  egg  size,  and  body 
weight — in  short,  for  profits.  Free  catalog. 

ELI  H.  BODINE 

BOX  5  -  CHEMUNG.  N,  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  WITH  R.O.P.  PEOI 
GREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Day  Old  Chicks.  4  week  old 
.  pullets.  Price  list  and  Booklet  Free. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Serqeantsville.  N.  J. 


fi 

1 


Bred  Especlall*  VJMfW  Pullorum  Clean 
for  Production  Chicks  with  Pedi- 

Profits  ^«ll»^  greed  Ancestry  f 

Feed  only  the  BEST  thlg  year.  Feed  stock  that's 
BRED  to  insure  better  livability  and  production. 
With  Nathan  Chicks,  even  smaller  flocks  give 
excellent  profits.  30-day  livability  guarantee. 
Chicks,  Hatching  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  Nathan 
Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


TtiSi 


“VIM  and 
Then  Sum” 

CHICKS 

Genuine  New  Hampshires  with 
profit-making  characteristics  produced 
intensive  breeding.  Contest  proven. 
3  5  0  0  Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean 
breeders.  Crossbreds  for  broilers.  Order  Battles  chicks 
today.  Free  folder. 

BATTUES  FARMS 
183  Battles  Street  -  -  Brockton  36,  Mass. 


They’re  BRED  to  be 
Profit  Makers!  That 
means  highest  commercial  quality, 
from  the  start,  flock  averages  of 
Excellent  livability,  growth  and 
Healthy  Chicks  bred  under  a  long 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  Breeders. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
Crossbreds.  Hatches  year-round. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R, 


large  eggs  almost 
over  200  eggs  each, 
feathering.  Mapes 
time  program,  from 
Old  Hen  Matings. 
Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Reserve  yours  -  now. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 


HOLLYWO°OD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FEBRUARY,  MARCH  AND  APRIL  PRICES 

I  Postage  Paid  Free  NON-SEXED  PLTS.  CKLS. 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100  10fi 

Hollywood  or  Hanson . $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS _  11.00  21.00  6.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  1 6.00  14.00 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER'S  POULTRY  FARM 
Baa  34  -----  •  Richfield,  Pa. 


FERRIS  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

Special  early  order  discounts  on  some  hatching 
dates  still  open.  Order  your  chicks  now  for  next 
season  and  save  25%.  Thousands  of  chick  buyers 
were  disappointed  last  year  all  over  the  country. 
Protect  yourself  and  order  now — get  your  chicks 
the  date  you  want  them.  You  get  large  type,  high 
egg  record  breeding  in  your  chicks  when  you  order 
from  FEBRIS.  Write  for  free  1944  discount  offer 
circular.  George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


samsmms  ms 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  ,  Postage  Prepaid. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

or  ask  for  circular.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  Bock-Reds .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires,  Wh.  Rocks....  13.00  17.00  12.00 

|  Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested, 
i.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Ingleside  Reds  And  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S,  Approved.  Pullorum  passed  (no  reactors  for 
4  years).  5%  early  order  and  5%  cash  discounts.  All 
breeders  selected  for  high  production  of  large  eggs, 
early  maturity,  freedom  from  winter  pause  &  livability. 

Write  for  Price  List. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  All  Leading  Breeds. 
100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Pullets  Guar.  90%  accurate. 
All  breeders  bloodtested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


'OM  BARRON  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males. 

Large  Hens  mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males. 
Write  today  fori  early  order  discount  and  CIRCULAR. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


The  better  Chicks  that  mean  better  Profits.  All  leading 
breeds  shipped  by  prepaid  parcel  post.  Straight  Run, 
Pits,  or  Cockerels  from  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Sex- 
ing  our  specialty.  Write  for  FKEE  CIRCULAR. 

Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Dept.  R.  Thompsontown,  Pa. 


CHICKS  $12.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Blood-tested  breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rooks,  Roek-llampshire  Cross,  Whits 
Leghorns  and  Mixed.  25-$3.50,  50-$6.50,  I00-$I2.00. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Now  Hamps..  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Red-Rock  Cross. 

I  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  mixed.  Write  for  prices  &  Cir. 
F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN 

Booklet,  dime  Gebhardt 


1WFAT  Also  make  money 
lllLfl  l  raising  pigeons. 
Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
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Be  Siure  About 

IODINE 

Iodine  Is  so  well  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  necessary 
nutritive  element  in  the 
production  of  livestock 
and  poultry,  that  most 
ready-mixed  feeds  to¬ 
day  carry  it. 

To  protect  your  an¬ 
imals  against  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  goiter  and  re¬ 
lated  troubles,  always 
be  sure  that  they  get 
enough  Iodine  for  their 
requirements. 


Iodine 
Educational 
Bureau,  Inc. 

75  E.  Wukir  Drlv»,  Chicago 
120  Broadway,  Now  Tort 


4414 


For  Poultry 
LICE  and 

Feather 
Mites  / 


Just  spread 
along  the 
roost  .  .  .  . 


Get  the  BLACK  LEAF  40 

Saves  time — saves  trouble — saves  handling 
or  chickens .  For  individual  treatment  apply 
one  drop  on  feathers  beneath  vent. 

ALSO  KILLS  APHIS  AND  SIMILAR  INSECTS 

Used  as  spray  or  dust.  Black  Leaf  40  is  effective 
against  aphis,  ieafhoppers,  leaf  miners,  most 
i  thrips,  mealy  bugs,  lace  bugs, 
young  sucking  bugs  and 
similar  insects.  Buy  only 
factory  -  sealed  packages  to  in¬ 
sure  full  strength 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  & 
CHEMICAL  C0RP„  INCORPO¬ 
RATED  •  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


COCCIDIOSIS 


WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT! 

Here's  a  new  and  better  method  for  treating 
Coccidiosis  that  proved  very  effective  on  more 
than  20  million  chicks  last  yeai — both  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  measure  and  as  a  treatment. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  Coccidiosis  feed  Dry 
PROTOSEP  in  the  mash  for  4  days.  This  amaz¬ 
ing  new  product  supplies  more  natural  acid  (lac¬ 
tic  and  hydrochloric)  than  a  milk  flush  at  less 
than  half  the  cost.  Absolutely  safe — and  inexpen¬ 
sive,  too.  (4  lbs.  PROTOSEP  to  100  lbs.  mash). 

Order  PROTOSEP  today  for  home  mixing  or  ask 
your  dealer  for  his  ready-mixed  PROTOSEP 
Mash.  For  FREE  literature  write  to  Dept.. N -2. 

MBs  DRY 

ProtoseP 


A  prodecf  of 

WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

MYERSTOWN.  PENNA. 


*11.  S.  Ca+ctifoiacL 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

You*ll  get  more  eggs  per 
hen  from  the  Wayne  U.  S. 

R.O.P.  Strain  Big  Type  Leg¬ 
horns.  Straight  line  bred  for 
over  26  years.  All  Matings 
sired  by  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males.  One  of  Ohio’s 
oldest  R.O.P.  Breeders. 

i  jmember — the  demand  for  eggs  In  *44 
will  t  s  greater  than  ever.  Why  not  raise 
Wayn^.  Leghorns  and  get  more  production. 
Postcard  brings  free  catalog  and  prices. 
Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Box  108,  Wooster,  Ohio 


years  of  age;  after  that  age,  results  are 
poorer  as  to  production,  fertility  and 
hatchability. 

The  early  eggs  produced  can  be 
taken  from  the  nests  daily  and  incu¬ 
bated  artificially,  or  placed  under  hens. 
The  later  eggs  can  be  collected  and 
then  when  enough  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated,  given  to  the  females  to  hatch. 
If  the  domestic  fowl  is  to  be  used,  care 
must  be  taken  to  select  hens  that  are 
real  broody  and  also  in  good  physical 
condition;  otherwise  they  may  not  stay 
on  the  nest  the  extra  week  needed  to 
bring  off  the  goslings.  About  15  goose 
eggs  can  be  given  to  the  mother  goose 
to  hatch,  and  about  half  that  number 
to  a  good  sized  hen. 

Geese,  as  all  other  poultry,  may  give 
poor  hatches  if  they  are  not  provided 
a  good  breeder  ration.  Deficiency  of 
riboflavin,  Vitamin  G,  may  sometimes 
be  responsible  for  failure  to  secure 
good  hatches  of  strong  goslings  that  will 
live  and  grow  satisfactorily.  Liver 
meal,  dried  skimmilk  and  yeast  are 
good  sources  of  this  vitamin. 

Goslings  need  careful  attention  for 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then 
if  well  started,  they  can  get  along 
pretty  well,  if  hatched  about  the  middle 
of  May  in  the  Northern  states.  They 
should  be  protected  against  possible 
loss  from  rats  or  other  natural  enemies 
of  all  young  birds.  Foxes  are  also 
fond  of  goose  meat,  and  as  the  birds 
grow  they  should  be  protected  by  suit¬ 
able  fencing,  or  shut  in  at  night  to 
avoid  losses  from  predatory  animals, 
including  foxes,  mink,  skunks  and  dogs. 
The  usual  procedure  for  growing  young 
chicks  with  the  mother  hen  should  be 
applied  to  starting  and  raising  goslings. 

Inasmuch  as  the  goose  can  be  raised 
largely  on  pasture,  it  is  important  that 
a  suitable  succulent  pasture  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Some  of  the  clovers,  such  as 
Ladino,  should  be  worth  trying.  This 
is  a  good  year,  with  the  shortage  of 
feed  grains,  to  raise  more  geese,  and 
thus  with  good  pasture  and  very  little 
grain,  produce  more  meat. 

T.  B.  Charles. 

[Eds. — If  anyone  has  baby  goslings 
for  sale  and  will  write  us  in  detail, 
giving  the  breed,  approximate  number 
and  price,  we  will  be  glad  to  refer  in¬ 
quiries  to  you.  Last  year  we  had  a 
good  many  inquiries  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  locating  available  goslings.] 


Breeding  for  Regularity 
of  Eyes 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  the  question  was  asked  if  pul¬ 
lets  with  irregular  eye  pupils  should 
be  culled  as  possible  carriers  of  Leu¬ 
cosis  Complex.  The  editor  of  “The 
Henyard”  suggested  that  pullets  or 
cockerels  with  irregular  or  disintegrat¬ 
ing  pupils,  in  both  eyes,  might  very 
well  be  culled. 

From  a  "breeding  standpoint  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  establish 
regular  pupils;  also  good  colored  irises. 
As  with  so  many  other  elements  in  the 
breeding  of  poultry,  the  matter  of  eye 
color  has  been  concentrated  upon  as  a 
result  of  the  demand  by  certain  grow¬ 
ers.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West,  many  customers  have  demanded 
a  regular  pupil  and  good  strong  color 
of  the  iris.  Therefore,  in  the  case 
which  we  are  familiar  with,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  select  each  bird  for 
these  qualities.  Following  the  first 
selection,  the  resulting  progeny  showed 
a  marked  improvement  in  eye  color. 
In  the  second  and  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions,  it  was  even  more  pronounced. 

It  is  then  a  comparatively  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  establish  the  qualities  which  one 
desires  in  an  eye.  Of  course,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  which  must  be  culled  when 
the  point  is  first  included  in  a  breed¬ 
ing  program,  will  depend  upon  the 
seriousness  within  the  strain.  Many 
birds,  otherwise  good  specimens  of  the 
breed,  will  show  this  fault.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  many  birds  with  grey  or 
blue  eyes  will  lay  for  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  months  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and 
then  go  to  pieces.  r.  l.  w. 


Short-Term  Trapnesting 

Many  one-family  general  farms  with 
a  poultry  flock  of  two  to  four  hundred 
birds  can  substantially  increase  their 
incomes  by  a  short-term  testing  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  late  Winter  or  early  Spring. 
This  increase  can  come  from  two 
sources.  First,  average  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  egg  size  can  be  increased  by 
intelligent  breeding,  and  second,  the 
eggs  from  a  flock  of  known  breeding 
can  be  disposed  of  at  a  premium  to 
hatcheries.  Many  of  the  large  hatch¬ 
eries  operate  on  a  12  months’  pro¬ 
gram,  and  are  in  the  market  for  good 
hatching  eggs.  An  increase  of  five 
cents  a  dozen  for  hatching  eggs  the 
year  round  can  add  a  nice  bit  to  the 
farm  income. 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  trapnest  every 
day  in  this  kind  of  program.  Three  or 
four  days  a  week  for  a  six  or  eight 
weeks’  period  will  tell  a  great  deal 
about  individual  birds.  It  "will  show 
egg  cycles  and  it  will  permit  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  birds  for  type  and  weight.  On 
the  basis  of  knowledge  acquired,  breed¬ 
ing  pens  can  then  be  made  up. 

Massachusetts.  h.  s.  P. 
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Each  of  our  twelve  million  soldiers 
and  sailors  eats  306  pounds  of  meat 
a  year  —  in  civilian  life,  they  aver¬ 
aged  only  172  pounds.  And  with 
meat  rationing,  civilians  themselves 
are  eating  more  eggs  and  point-free 
poultry.  That's  why  Uncle  Sam  asks 
for  more  than  a  billion  chicks. 

Cuts  Chore  Time 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  meeting 
this  problem  of  greater  food  produc¬ 
tion  with  Jamesway  Equipment  and 
Housing.  And  they're  putting  their 
extra  income  into  War  Bonds. 


20%  with  less  help... makes  feed 
go  farther ...  moves  meat  animals  to 
market  faster.  For  more  than  3S 
years  Jamesway  Equipment  has  been 
putting  poultry  —  milk  —  and  hog¬ 
farming  on  a  high  production,  low- 
cost  basis. 

Lei  Jamesway  Help  Ton  Plan 

Your  dealer  has  some  Jamesway 
Equipment  on  hand.  Check  its  many 
quality  features  that  have  made  James 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  poultry 
and  barn  equipment.  The  Jamesway 
man  will  be  glad  to  help  you  plan ... 
to  show  you  why  more  than  50.000 
farmers  each  year  find  Jamesway 
Equipment  and  Housing  the  answer 
to  their  problems. 


Jamesway  Equipment  saves  time  and 
labor... cuts  chore  time  in  half... 
makes  for  healthier,  faster-growing, 
higher-producing  birds.  In  the  bam 
tt  increases  milk  production  10  to 


JAMES  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  RN-244 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WISCONSIN 
ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  OAKLAND,  CALIF, 


BABCOCK’S  Healthy  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

White  Leghorns,  R*  I.  Reds 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks 
Barred  Cross,  Red-Rock  Cross 

FIRST  HATCH  JANUARY  6th. 


Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS:  Latest  Contest  re¬ 
ports  at  this  writing  (Nov.  29.  1943)  show 
Babcock’s  Leghorns  leading  the  Leghorn 
class  at  Western  New  York,  Georgia  and 
Storrs.  December  Poultry  Magazines 
listed  Babcock’s  Western  New  York  pen 
as  high  Leghorn  pen  in  all  United  States 
contests  and  Babcock’s  Georgia  pen  as 
seventh  high  Leghorn  pen  in  United 
States.  Western  New  York  pen  laid  375 
eggs  and  369.90  points  for  October  which 
is  93%. 

R.  I.  REDS:  We  are  reproducing  for  you 
Crooks,  Harco  Orchards  and  Parmenter 
Reds.  We  buy  this  breeding  direct.  Your 
Poultry  Magazine  will  show  these  three 
breeders  are  absolute  tops  in  Reds.  In¬ 
cidentally  our  old  ben  pen  of  R.  I.  Reds 
at  Vineland  was  high  old  ben  pen  for 
Reds  in  United  States  for  ’42- ’43. 

BARRED  ROCKS:  Babcock’s  Barred 
Rocks  are  75%  to  100%  Dryden  Strain. 
Contest  reports  and  our  own  results  show 
Dryden  has  best  Barred  Rocks  in  United 
States. 

CROSS-BREDS:  Our  Red-Rock  Cross 
pullets  and  straight  run  are  sold  out 
February  to  June,  but  we  can  supply 
you  the  Barred  Cross. 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Free  Catalog  Now  Ready 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumonsburg  Rood,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Make  you*  rf-eecL  $$  <jO  feisMte* 


PROVED  PERFORMANCE  PAYS  PROFITS 

It  takes  money-making,  record-breaking  stock 
to  win  18  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 
From  bloodlines  sired  by  males  from  200  to 
324-egg  dams,  2-5  year  old  pedigreed  breeders. 

BANK  ON  OUR  27  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
Our  long  experience  in  breeding  for  long¬ 
life  and  high  production  is  the  key  to  your 
tomorrow’s  poultry  profits.  It  wul  enable 
you  to  produce  more  poultry  and  eggs  with 
less  feed. 


AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT- ORDER  NOW 

Be  sure  of  getting  the  **Thor-0-Bred”  chicks 
you  want  by  ordering  NOW.  Leghorns, 
Wyandotte*.  New  Hampshires,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Cross  Breeds. 
Contest-Customer  Proven,  Pullorum  Tested, 
Livability  Guarantee,  Reasonable  Prices.  Write 
for  details  and  price  list. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  1 
207  Northampton,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y.- 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  TfcteAecL  FROM  BIG  EGGS 


%uck  Up  Your  Profits 
with 

BUCK’S  CHICKS 

The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

-  - - -  Y_ 
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MATTERN*S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOR  LOW  FEBRUARY  PRICES. 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bar.  &  Wb.  Rocks,  New  Hamps., 
Rock-Bed  Crosses  and  assorted  heavy  breeds. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


•MAPLEH0LM  FAMOUS  CHICKS* 

Book  your  orders  now  for  later  dates.  White  Rock, 
Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
Blood  tested  many  years. 

Get  the  Mapieholm  Brand  —  They  Satisfy. 
LEONARD  BLOOO.  R.  D.  I.  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 


Help  Wanted 


Yorker. 


Branch  Station,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  single  man  to 
work  around  a  lawn,  flowers  and  a  garden. 
Must  be  willing  to  help  out  on  the  farm  a 
little  during  haying  season.  No  one  using 
liquor  need  apply.  CLOVER  BROOK  FARM, 
Pawling,  N.  Y.  H.  E.  Head,  Supt. 


Christian  adults.  Light  housework  and 
light  farm  work.  Those  who  prefer  good 
home  to  high  wages  please  answer.  Southern 
Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  7072,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARMER  —  Experienced,  reliable, 
with  family  help  to  operate  fully  stocked 
and  equipped  25-cow  farm  Eastern  New 
York  for  salary  or  shares.  Life-time  *  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  capable  and  honest  man.  AD- 
Vn,nx'ISje,R  7uii,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  ALONE  on  farm,  wants  boy.  $25 
month.  Also  housekeeper,  $15  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

A  GENERAL  farmer,  married  or  single, 
who  understands  modern  machinery,  can 
milk  and  has  some  knowledge  of  poultry. 
Modern  living  conditions  and  good  wages. 
Write  F.  K.  STEVENS,  Stonehouse  Farm, 
Gladstone,  N.  J.,  or  telephone  Saturday  and 
Sunday  304  Peapack. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  reliable  woman  for 
housekeeping  in  home  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  NATHAN  ROWLEY,  Thomas- 
ton,  Conn. 


GENERAL  house  worker-cook;  2  adults;  own 
room,  good  home  and  salary.  MRS. 
CHARLES  P.  O’CONNOR,  14  Stengel  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J.  Waverly  3-0410. 


WANTED — Woman  to  assist  with  house¬ 
work  for  lady.  Westchester  County.  All 
improvements;  pleasant  home.  BAILEY,  46 
East  80th  St.,  New  York  City. 


GOOD  MILKER  wanted  on  dairy  farm.  $100 
month  plus  house  with  bath  and  steam 
heat.  Small  family  only.  HENRY  L.  NIEL¬ 
SEN,  State  Highway,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Tel. 
Warwick  160. 

MARRIED  MAN — Drive  tractor,  work  out¬ 
side,  must  be  able  to  milk,  $110,  house, 
lights,  half  your  coal.  JOHN  McGUIRE, 
Beaverbrook  Farm,  Mill  Neck.  L.  L 

ATTRACTIVE  POSITION  for  woman  in 

warm  country  home,  10  minutes  from 
bus,  close  to  Bridgeport.  Light  housekeeping 
and  help  young  mother  with  care  of  1  child. 
Own  room  with  radio  and  bath.  No  laundry. 
Someone  who  appreciates  good  home  and 
pleasant  surroundings.  State  experience  and 
references.  S.  GAGARIN,  R.F.D.  4,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

FARM  MANAGER  to  operate  70-cow  dairy 
farm  on  wage  and  share  basis.  Prefer  man 
with  some  or  all  help.  ADVERTISER  7084, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  SLAUGHTER  house  wants  ex- 
perienced  man  who  can  butcher,  buy  live¬ 
stock  from  farmers,  make  himself  generally 
useful.  ADVERTISER  7086,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANT  MARRIED  man  to  work  on  dairy, 
fruit  and  vegetable  farm.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced,  good  natured,  willing  to  stay  one 
year  or  more;  must  furnish  reference;  if 
can’t  meet  these  requirements,  do  not  reply 
to  this  ad.  $20  per  week  in  cash,  house  with 
hot  and  cold  water;  toilet  in  wood  shed; 
fuel,  lights,  phone,  milk,  eggs;  any  kind  of 
vegetables  that  grow  on  the  farm  for  your 
family  use  only.  OLD  UPTON  FARM,  Albert 
Martin,  708  Lowell  St.,  W.  Peabody,  Mass. 
Phone  Peabody  139-M. 

WANTED — Assistant  housemother  and  cook. 

Protestant  home  for  children.  Permanent 
position.  Must  be  woman  of  refinement  and 
good  background.  Write  Trotter,  ANDRUS 
MEMORIAL  HOME,  North  Broadway, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

COOK — For  family  of  5;  home  in  the  country, 
accessible  to  Worcester,  Mass.  Answer  BOX 
F,  Princeton,  Mass. 

WANTED — April  1st,  farmer-caretaker  couple 
for  small  New  Jersey  hill  farm,  modem 
farmhouse;  cattle,  poultry,  vegetables, 
horses,  tractor,  woodland.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced,  industrious,  reliable,  sober.  High¬ 
est  references  required.  Give  full  particulars 
and  wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  7091,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Mature  woman  or  couple  for 
cooking,  general  house  work,  part  care  2 
children.  Good  wages,  separate  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Apply  GILMORE,  134  Everit  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

RELIABLE  AND  experienced  farmer  with 
small  family  for  general  farm  near  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Interest  in  livestock  essential.  Give  full 
information  by  letter.  ADVERTISER  7090, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — For  Jersey  farm.  Husband  having 
general  farm  experience,  tractor  and  farm 
machinery,  knowledge  chickens.  Wife,  cook 
and  care  for  house  (washing  machine) ; 
3  adults.  Modern  2  rooms,  bath.  Wages  $200 
with  rooms  and  meals.  Write  experience, 
ages,  references.  ADVERTISER  7092,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  ASSISTANT,  wanted  on 
farm  in  New  Jersey,  near  Red  Bank.  Have 
accommodations  for  man  and  family  and 
will  only  consider  applicant  who  can  give 
reference  of  at  least  3  years  in  previous 
position.  Will  pay  cost  for  visit  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed.  Write  fully,  giving  references  and 
past  experience.  ADVERTISER  7097,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  married  man  to  manage  and 
work  small  farm  near  Buffalo  raising  most¬ 
ly  hay  and  grain.  Modem  tractor;  2  milking 
cows.  Steady  position  with  future.  Eighty 
dollars  month,  milk,  electricity,  garden, 
chicken  house  and  separate  modern  resi¬ 
dence.  Owner  away  during  day.  E.  J.  TATE, 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 


MAN — Single,  willing  to  give  services  for 
good  country  home.  ADVERTSER  7035, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER  desires  to  make  change. 

Young,  married,  no  children.  Agricultural 
graduate  with  life  long  experience.  Skilled 
breeder  and  dairyman.  Good  references. 
ADVERTISER  7037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  the  experience,  en¬ 
ergy  and  executive  ability  to  handle  any 
agricultural  enterprise.  Lifetime  experience 
handling  pure  bred  dairy  cattle,  all  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  49  years  of  age,  married,  no 
children,  strictly  sober,  honest,  capable,  effi¬ 
cient,  dependable.  Broad  business  experience. 
ADVERTISER  7043,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG,  WELL  educated  working  farm 
manager,  experienced  in  all  brarfches  of 
dairy  and  diversified  farming,  desires  an 
equipped  farm  to  work  on  salary-share  basis. 
References.  ADVERTISER  7042  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Experienced  in  machinery,  crops, 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  wishes  to  change 
position.  Modern  house,  good  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Full  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7045,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  —  Skilled  breeder  and 
dairyman;  excellent  background;  success¬ 
ful  accomplishments;  diversified  farming,  all 
branches;  methods  consistently  profitable. 
ADVERTISER  7048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  GARDENER — Married,  middle- 

aged,  lifetime  experience,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  gentleman’s  farm  or  estate-farm. 
Comfortably  separate  quarters.  Best  of  ref¬ 
erences.  ADVERTISER  7053.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wants  position.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  all  farm 
machinery,  etc.  Can  build  up  a  high  class 
place.  Middle-aged.  N.  Y.  or  N.  J.  State 
particulars  and  living  conditions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED,  WORKING  farm  manager  seeks 
modem  farm.  Efficient  in  operating  trac¬ 
tor  and  equipment,  milking  machines,  com¬ 
plete  care  of  crops  and  dairy.  Wife  will  help 
milk,  raise  poultry,  board  extra  help.  A 
typical  farm  family;  need  good  sized,  im¬ 
proved  house.  State  your  proposition. 
CHARLES  FRANK,  R.D.  2,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  OR  farm  manager  by  middle-aged 
married  man,  with  son  16  in  school.  Life 
experience  with  pure  bred  dairy  cattle,  poul¬ 
try,  green  house,  vegetable  crops,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  retail  milk  distribution.  Jerseys 
?r  Guernseys  preferred.  Expect  good  wages 
in  addition  to  house  and  usual  privileges. 
H.  W.  DAY,  Benson,  Vt. 


WANTED — Single  man  or  chore  boy  to 
work  on  dairy  farm.  Room  and  board 
furnished.  Reply  stating  experience  and 
wages  expected.  JOSEPH  DOLFINI,  R.  D.  1, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

FARMER — Single,  chicken  farm.  Reply  ex¬ 
perience,  machinery,  age,  nationality. 
Wages  $100,  room,  meals.  ADVERTISER  7093, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  capable  of  making 
and  maintaining  farm  home.  ADVERTISER 
7099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Man  as  gardener  and  useful  out¬ 
doors  and  care  for  chickens.  Woman,  cook- 
houseworker.  References,  ages,  experience 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7100,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  couple  with  1  child,  job  on 
poultry  farm  or  estate.  Would  consider 
renting  place,  privilege  to  buy.  References. 
GENUNG,  111  Munson  St.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

BEEKEEPER — Help  for  commercial  apiary, 
run  for  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Steady 
work  for  right  party.  Also  want  bees  and 
used  equipment.  J.  B.  &  C.  J.  MERWIN, 
Prattsvixle,  N.  Y. 

MAN — Reliable;  milking  and  barn.  work. 

E.  BURKE,  R.  1,  Stamford,  Conn'.  Stam¬ 
ford  3-0771. 

WANTED — A  young  man  who  is  interested 
in  registered  Holstein-Friesian  cows,  who 
is  a  good  worker  that  does  not  smoke  or 
drink,  that  wants  to  make  good,  that  saves 
his  money  for  good  use.  For  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  for 
family  with  2  children  8  and  6,  modem 
country  home  in  northern  Westchester 
County,  within  commuting  distance,  of  New 
York  City,  separate  living  quarters;  would 
consider  woman  with  child,  or  couple  if 
husband  wishes  work  on  nearby  farms.  In¬ 
dicate  salary  desired,  other  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Steady  men  on  broiler  farm,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  $120  monthly  with  home  and 
heat.  Full  details  first  letter,  single,  married, 
children,  age,  references.  ADVERTISER  7096, 
care  Rural  -New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 2  white  girls,  one  to  care  for  2 
children,  ages  3Vz  and  l’/2  years;  the 
other  for  light  housework  and  assist  with 
children  for  next  door  neighbor.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  salary  and  giving  references  to  D.  F. 
CALLAHAN,  1011  North  Avenue,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.  (40  minutes  from  New  York 
-.City). 

HERDSMAN  WANTED— We  are  looking  for 
the  best  Guernsey  herdsman  available  in 
Eastern  United  States.  If  you  can  qualify, 
write  for  our  proposition.  A  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  awaits  the  right  man.  Clinton  S. 
Maldoon,  Manager  of  ZENDA  FARMS, 
Clayton,  New  York. 

MAIL  ORDER  firm  desires  services  of  re- 
'  liable  man  to  take  charge  of  office,  near 
city,  one  with  experience  preferred.  State 
qualifications  and  salary  expected.  Not  sub¬ 
ject  to  Army  service.  Address  ADVERTISER 
7104,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER — (New  York  City),  plain 
cook.  Professional  couple;  small  apart¬ 
ment;  school  child;  sleep  in.  Day  and  extra 
evenings  off.  Convenient  to  shopping  and 
amusements.  ADVERTISER  7105,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WE  WOULD  like  a  good  plain  cook,  con¬ 
genial,  Country,  children;  own  room. 
Write  salary  desired  and  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Situations  Wanted  { 

AUCTION  YOUR  farm.  Years  farm  appraisal 
and  advertising  experience.  Outstanding 
land  auctioneer.  Details  without  obligation. 

H.  FLOYD  CRING,  Mt.  Gilead,  O. 

CHEF  STEWARD — Desires  position.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches.  Can  take  full  charge. 
Economizing.  Reference.  ADVERTISER  7076, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  •  ‘ 


MARRIED  MAN — 27,  desires  work  on 

modern  .poultry  farm;  experienced.  BOX 
84,  BaldwmsviUe,  N.  Y. 


FARM  SUPT.  foreman,  age  33,  married,  no 
children,  American  born,  honest,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  to  take  full  charge  of 
farm-estate,  institution  or  school.  Full 
knowledge  of  all  farming,  livestock,  poultry, 
machinery,  tractor,  all  gardening  of  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  fruit  and  upkeep  of  build¬ 
ings.  Can  go  anywhere.  Wages  $175  per 
month.  Wife  wishes  to  do  part-time  work 
for  extra  wages.  Write  BOX  341,  Albertson, 
L.  X. 

YOUNG  MAN — 31,  inexperienced  but  eager 
to  learn  poultry  and  dairy  farming.  Pro¬ 
testant,  draft  deferred;  licensed  driver.  Any 
offers?  ADVERTISER  7112,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CARETAKER — For  estate;  German-Danish; 

married,  2  children;  takes  care  vegetable 
garden,  lawn,  flowers.  Able  to  make  small 
repairs.  Drive  car.  Available  March.  Please 
give  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7081, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN — Draft  2C,  desires  position; 

poultry,  vegetable,  dairy.  Agricultural 
graduate;  willing,  ambitious,  experienced. 
ADVERTISER  7082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPETENT  WORKING  manager  and 
herdsman,  wants  position  on  pure  bred 
Guernsey  farm.  Agricultural  and  Graham 
graduate;  20  years  experience  handling  good 
cattle  and  raising  young  stock;  advanced 
registry  testing  and  crop  rotation.  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  Southeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  preferred.  Must  have  modern  home. 
Best  of  references.  Must  be  permanent,  with 
established  herd.  ADVERTISER  7113,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN — Married,  2  children;  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  and  experienced,  wishes 
responsible  position  on  commercial  poultry 
farm  or  estate.  Also  familiar  with  other 
branches  of  farming.  Capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  Best  references.  ADVERTISER  7094, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  WOMEN,  reliable,  competent,  capable 
managing;  want  work  on  farm.  Thorougmy 
experienced  in  crops,  animals  and  machinery. 
ADVERTISER  7101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEST  COW  milker,  single,  middle-aged, 
seeks  string  Guernseys,  private  room;  no 
machine  milking.  ADVERTISER  7103,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

261-ACRE  modern  dairy  farm,  will  keep  80 
head  of  cattle;  2  horses,  7  barns.  EARLE 
A.  HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

LANCASTER  AND  Lebanon  Counties,  in 
Pennsylvania,  still  have  the  best  farms. 
Our  listings  are  complete;  simply  ask 
HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 8-room  house  in  sleepy  village. 

Needs  repairs,  $1,500.  $100  cash,  $15  month. 
HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  farm,  8  miles 
from  Stroudsburg.  Ill  acres  with  half  mile 
excellent  trout  stream.  On  macadam  road. 
Can  be  purchased  stocked  and  equipped  or 
unstocked.  Excellent  9-room  house  with  hot 
water  heat,  bath,  electric.  Dairy  barn  with 
13  stanchions  and  space  for  12  more.  New 
poultry  house  16x50  ft.  22  head  cattle,  700 
laying  hens,  800  bushels  grain.  25  tons  hay. 
1942  Farmall  tractor.  All  milk  and  eggs  sold 
at  farm.  Very  low  taxes.  Stores,  post  office, 
churches,  schools  half  mile  distant.  Price 
stocked  and  equipped  is  $13,500.  Write  for 
catalog.  DALE  H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  on  State  highway. 

Good  house,  10  rooms;  electricity,  all  im¬ 
provements;  good  basement  barn.  Write  for 
particulars.  WINSTON  NELSON,  Bainbridge, 

FARM  FOR  sale.  My  dairy  farm,  371  acres: 

good  buildings,  electricity,  telephone,  mill 
with  water  power;  school  bus,  milk  trucks 
passing  house.  Pleasant  location;  good  state 
of  cultivation.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion.  CHARLES  CHAMBERLIN,  R.  2, 

Salem,  N.  Y. 

FARM — 360  acres;  excellent  timber,  produc¬ 
tive  soil.  Buildings  new;  borders  Lake 
Champlain,  Benson,  Vt.  Write  J.  E.  McCUEN, 
Denton,  Md. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  farm  for  rent,  120  acres 
on  State  road.  Place  for  25-40  cows,  3 
horses,  silo,  5-room  house,  garages,  wood, 
stream  and  well;  electric;  all  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  6941.  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMS — All  types.  Some  good  income  dairy 
and  poultry  farms.  L’st  free.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  POULTRY  farm  near  Vineland. 

Chance  of  a  lifetime;  14  acres,  2800  layers, 
city  dwelling.  ADVERTISER  6956,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 55-acre  farm  on  State  road. 

Good  buildings,  all  improvements,  good 
location.  Suitable  for  either  dairy  or  chicken 
farm.  Reasonably  priced.  ADVERTISER  7049, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WESTERN  LAND  values  are  booming.  $20 
per  acre  still  buys  160  acres  good  land 
near  Crookston,  Minn.  Terms  or  cash  dis¬ 
count,  or  might  exchange  for  Jersey  prop¬ 
erty.  ADVERTISER  7038,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 40-acre  fruit  farm,  8-room 
house,  all  improvements;  packing  house, 
barn,  chicken  house;  going  proposition.  Buy 
direct  from  owner.  WILLIAM  SCHRYVER, 
Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  dairy,  poultry  and  fruit 
farm.  Ideal  location  for  Summer  boarders; 
good  buildings,  modern  conveniences,  never- 
failing  spring  water  to  house  and  barns. 
Best  of  markets  for  all  kinds  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  1943  income,  $4,500.  For  quick  sale  to  • 
settle  estate,  price  is  $8,000  cash.  All  ma- 
ch  nery  and  live  stock  included.  WILLIAM 
STUDINOFF,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANT  A  FARM?  1,000  bargains.  Catalog. 

BATSON  FARM  AGENCY,  489  5th  Ave., 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Farm,  100  to  150  acres;  nice 
(scenic)  location  on  good  road,  stream  or 
lake;  electric,  home  orchard,  tools,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7046,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM — 114  acres,  10-room  house;  lights, 
barn  for  20  head;  other  buildings.  Good 
line  of  machinery.  Tillable  land  level;  stream. 
$4,500.  Also  49  acres,  9-room  house;  improve¬ 
ments.  Barn  for  16  head.  Poultry  buildings. 
$4,500.  List  free.  BUNNELL  AGENCY, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
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SMALL,  PLAIN  farm  house  with  or  without 
acreage.  Country  road  in  real  country. 
Not  near  railroad.  Require  permanent  elderly 
couple.  Low  rent.  ADVERTISER  7047,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT  cheap,  house  and  9  acres;  35 
minutes  from  New  York.  Good  opportunity 
for  small  farmer.  P.  O.  BOX  271,  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  To  buy,  abandoned  farm  if 
cheap.  Easy  payments  preferred.  Write 
PARKER  PRATT,  R.  D.  2,  Tarentum,  Pa. 

RAMSEY,  N.  J. — For  sale  or  rent— established 
dairy  farm.  Certified  herd,  complete  farm 
equipment,  modern  house  and  barns,  milk 
house,  chicken  coop,  etc.  O ’MAHON Y,  Tel. 
Ramsey  464;  Napolitano,  TeL  Ramsey  333. 

CATSKILLS— 4  rooms,  bath,  garage,  oil-gas. 

tractor,  farm  and  tools,  $10  per  month. 
Pensioner  preferred.  Owner,  155-35  115th 
Road,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  25-acre  apple  orchard  in  the 
Nashoba  apple  belt,  30  miles  west  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Good  varieties.  3-room  camp, 
large  packing  house.  Also  6-room  house; 
every  convenience;  2-car  garage  if  desired. 
Beautiful  view  of  western  hills.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

150  ACRES — 100  acres  rich,  level  tillage. 

wood,  timber,  10-room  house,  electric 
lights,  3  barns,  silo,  horses,  38  cattle,  26 
sheep,  tractor  outfit,  milker,  silo  filler,  grain 
binder,  corn  binder,  thresher,  drill  and  all 
modern  tools,  hay,  grain,  ensilage,  $8,500. 
VAN  ORDER,  39  Clarke  St.,  Binghamton. 
N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Allaben,  N.  Y.,  4  acres;  hen 
house,  garage;  house,  electric,  bath.  JOHN 
ENNIST,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 5 ’,4-acre  poultry  and  vegetable 
farm,  5-room  house;  running  water,  hot 
and  cold;  bath,  electricity,  telephone,  2-car 
garage;  room  for  5  tons  hay  and  cow,  2 
hen  houses  (16x40,  16x20);  all  buildings  5 
years  old.  Macadam  road,  3  miles  to  Webster, 
16  miles  to  Worcester;  500  yards  to  good 
fishing.  High  elevation.  Poor  health  reason 
for  selling.  $4,700.  Answer  in  English. 
WALTER  W.  ZMETRA,  67A  Oxford  Road. 
Dudley,  Mass. 

MACADAM  HIGHWAY  —  175  acres,  10 
wooded,  balance  tractor  cultivated,  stock 
and  horse  barns,  silo,  hay  storage,  hennery, 
garage,  sheds,  large  dwelling,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  $13,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill. 
N.  Y.  Tel.  3-1474. 

WANTED — 20-30  acres  unimproved  land. 

Preferably  with  brook.  ADVERTISER  7065. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MODERN  DAIRY  farm,  184  acres,  16  head 
stock,  team,  tractor,  complete  equipment. 
Dwelling,  10  rooms,  bath,  electric,  furnace. 
Price,  stocked  and  equipped,  $13,500.  Terms. 
REINHARDT  AGENCY,  Greenville.  Greene 
County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 13  acres,  bungalow  and  barn; 

electricity,  village  water;  on  macadam 
road  near  Ballston  Spa  and  Saratoga  Springs. 
H.  E.  WILBUR,  R.F.D.  3,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

FARM  BOARDING  home,  14  rooms,  3  baths, 
garage,  barn,  cabin,  chicken  house,  3% 
acres,  fruit;  railroad  near;  buses  pass  door. 
Year-around  business;  no  vacancies;  reason¬ 
able.  MRS.  MABEL  HALLENBECK,  (The 
Pines),  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

CASH  FOR  farm  suitable  chickens.  MOORE, 
153  3rd,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 100-acre  farm,  fertile  land,  well 
fenced  for  sheep  or  cattle;  well  watered. 
Woods.  Ideal  for  poultry;  large  new  brooder 
house.  $10,000.  Set  of  buildings.  4*4  miles 
from  town  with  churches,  consolidated  school 
and  shops.  Priced  $2,500  or  will  include 
stock,  tractor  and  full  line  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment  for  $2,400  more.  Terms.  HAROLD 
RICKETTS,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


100-ACRE  FARM — Good  land,  pleasant  loca¬ 
tion;  ’/b  mile  off  concrete  road,  Route  22, 
2  miles  north  of  Salem;  school  bus,  milk 
route;  all  buildings  good  slate  roofs,  other¬ 
wise  need  repairs.  Electricity  and  telephone 
available.  20-acre  meadow  with  trout  stream. 
Priced  right  to  close  estate.  ANNA  BRADY. 
Salem,  N.  Y. 

140  ACRES — Close  to  town.  Almost  new  8- 
room  house,  all  improvements.  Good  bam. 
steel  rooi,  electric  cooler.  Level  fields, 
splendid  pasture,  woods.  Include  17  cows, 
bull,  team,  machinery,  fodder,  $10,000,  V* 
down.  169  acres,  outstanding  high-type  farm 
not-  often  for  sale.  Located  at  edge  of  live 
town.  Lovely  modern  house,  with  beautiful 
grounds  and  shade,  40-cow  barn,  tile  silo, 
chicken  house  for  800,  tenant  quarters,  other 
buildings.  Include  nearly  new  tractor,  tractor 
plows,  manure  spreader,  new  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  for  $16,000;  14  down.  DARWIN  CRAIG. 
Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  HOME  desired  by  couple  for 
rental  or  purchase  within  30  miles  from 
Newark,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SMALL  FISH  producer  with  own  smoke 
house,  wants  to  rent  from  farmer  privilege 
of  grounds  for  smoking  fish.  Also  separate 
living  quarters  for  single  man  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PAYING  GENERAL  store,  stocked;  gas  sta- 
t.on,  garage,  8-room  house,  all  improve¬ 
ments;  State  road;  nice  grounds.  $15,000. 
Elderly  couple  retiring.  ADVERTISER  7074. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  ROAD — 40  acres,  15  wooded,  springs 
and  stream,  scenic  view,  600-bird  hennery. 
4-room  cottage,  electricity,  $3,500.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3-1474. 


FARM  OF  25  acres,  extra  good  land;  house 
of  6  rooms,  front  and  rear  piazza;  shed 
connects  house,  shop,  garage;  woodshed 
to  large  barn;  beautiful  location  with  grand 
views,  10  acres  in  field  sugar  orchard;  plenty 
of  wood.  Needs  some  repairs.  Farm  is  located 
in  central  New  Hampshire.  Price  $3,000. 
FRANK  S.  WRAY,  141  W.  High  St.,  Avon. 
Mass. 


WANTED— Farm,  5  acres  or  more,  75  miles 
New  York  City.  Livable  house,  pond  or 
creek;  without  stock.  F.  SCHULZ.  10  Park- 
view  Terrace,  New  York  58.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 11 -room  house,  12-acre  farm; 

black  soil.  Raise  any  vegetable  and  mush¬ 
rooms.  Vineyard,  barn,  well,  electricity; 
macadam  road.  Write  H.  DAMINO,  120  Bay 
28  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  near  Morristown,  N.  J  ; 

190  acres,  10-room  home,  also  10-room  2- 
family;  barns  for  100  head,  4-car  garage, 
apartment  above;  silos,  tractors,  complete 
machinery  and  tools;  pond  site;  72  head 
cattle,  team  horses;  good  business.  Doing 
$1,900  monthly;  taxes  $380.  Price  $45,000. 
M.  U.  ROBERTS,  Agent.  Madison.  Ni  J. 
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Milk  Subsidy  Increased,  But 
Still  a  Muddle 

(Continued  from  Page  94) 

No  reason  is  given  for  this  increase 
in  subsidy  payments.  Certainly,  dis¬ 
crimination  yet  remains  and  protests 
will  continue.  The  defects  are  still 
there  as  they  always  will  be  with  any 
form  of  subsidy.  The  only  possible 
reason  is  that  the  increase  was  made 
for  political  support.  Unless  Congress 
votes  an  extension  of  the  food  subsidy 
program,  the  milk  payments  will  cease 
on  February  17.  As  matters  stand  now, 
the  Administration  needs  many  more 
votes  than  it  can  presently  count,  to 
keep  the  subsidy  program  alive.  A  bill 
to  continue  food  subsidies  has  just 
been  badly  beaten  in  the  Senate.  The 
chances  are  that  the  Bankhead  Bill  to 
ban  food  subsidies  will  pass  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  but  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  hopes  that  the  expected 
Presidential  veto  will  be  sustained 
and  the  subsidy  program  extended.  A 
little  extra  dole  handed  out  at  home 
might,  according  to  Administration 
policy,  stimulate  some  farm  support  for 
this  scheme  at  the  last  minute. 

We  hope  no  one  will  be  bought  so 
cheap. 


Western  Cream  Banned 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
voted  on  February  8  to  discontinue  the 
importation  of  Western  cream  in  the 
metropolitan  market  after  March  1. 
Temporary  permission  to  bring  in  this 
uninspected  cream  had  been  voted  last 
August  and  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  City  Sanitary  Code  authorized  a 
permanent  importation  of  such  cream. 

The  action  taken  last  week  therefore 
discontinues  the  temporary  permission 
and  annuls  the  amendment  to  the  Code. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card  .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  . $3.00 

The  Book  of  the  Pigeon, 

Carl  A.  Naether  .  3.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


“Farmers  Tax  Manual” 

We  still  have  on  hand  a  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  Farmers  Tax  Manuals,  for  sale 
at  $1.00  a  copy. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

SOUTHEASTERN  New  England  farms  are 

profitable.  Markets  unsurpassed.  Inquire 
CHARLES  B.  SULLIVAN.  Assonet,  Bristol 
County,  Mass. 


200  ACRES — 65  miles  Bronx.  Superb  views. 

Tenant  house,  suitable  remodeling;  bams, 
etc.  Fields,  hills,  woods,  brooks,  ravine; 
adaptable  many  purposes.  ADVERTISER 
7078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent  summer  cottage,  garden; 

preferably  close  water,  100  miles  to  city. 
ADVERTISER  7079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 250  acres,  fertile;  good  build¬ 
ings,  modem  conveniences:  State  high¬ 
way  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  Cash  or  share. 
ADVERTISER  7080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRODUCTIVE,  OPERATING  farm  with  big 
income.  125  acres.  Good  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  dependable  running  spring  water,  31 
milch  cows,  matched  team,  young  stock, 
silo,  water  buckets,  10-can  electric  milk 
cooler,  milking  machine,  tractor  and  equip¬ 
ment,  all  farm  machinery  and  crops.  Low 
taxes.  $10,500.  Part  cash.  Others.  STARK¬ 
WEATHER.  Grand  St„  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Defreestville,  Rensselaer 
County  suburban,  65  acres,  4  miles  from 
Albany;  8-room  modern,  ideal:  school  bus, 
county  road.  Look  it  over.  Write  GARRY 
IVES,  123 Vs  Main  St.,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


RENT — Dairy  farm.  180  acres;  Pine  Plains. 

Numerous  buildings,  excellent  condition; 
new  house,  modern  conveniences.  Write 
3420  86th  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  N,  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale  or  rent.  About 
3000  layers  and  roasters.  Eggs  sold  on 
premises.  Main  road;  North  Shore  Long 
Island,  30  miles  from  Jamaica.  Offered  on 
account  of  illness.  ADVERTISER  7083,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  SALE — Near  village,  100-acre  dairy  and 
poultry  farm;  buildings,  stock,  tools,  with 
new  tractor.  $6,500.  WM.  S.  HOWLETT, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


AVAILABLE  April  1st.  82-acre,  8-room 
modernized  stone  house,  bath.  Hen  house 
1500  capacity;  egg  examination  and  storage 
room;  killing,  dressing  room:  lights,  heat, 
running  water;  space  Droller  batteries.  Also 
80'  x  30'  turkey  and  brooder  house  with 
wire  perches,  lights,  running  water.  Gar¬ 
ages,  etc.  House  furnished.  $720  per  year. 
48  miles  from  New  York  City,  36  miles  from 
Newark.  TREDWAY  AGENCY,  Chester,  N.  J. 


SKYTOP  SCENIC  valley  view.  State  road, 
partially  completed  dwelling,  best  spring 
water,  4  wooded  acres.  $1,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3-1474. 


ONE  5-ROOM  cottage,  garage,  chicken 
house,  1  acre  ground.  Price  $800.  One 
5-room  cottage,  5  acres  ground.  Price  $800. 
Both  in  good  condition;  on  State  highway 
and  in  villages.  ROBERT  S.  STRETCH, 
Ocean  City,  N.  3. 


STATE  ROAD  farm  to  rent.  40  acres  culti¬ 
vated,  25  of  which  are  potato  land,  balance 
vegetables.  Good  house,  improvements.  Large 
hennery  and  barn.  Would  lease.  MITCHELL, 
Selden,  L,  I. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE— Free  list;  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry  farms;  busy  manufacturing  town. 
CONNECTICUT  REALTY  CO.,  Southington, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE— 139-acre  farm.  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Excellent  buildings,  modern  c<m- 
veniences;  electricity,  good  timber,  running 
water;  near  church  and  school.  No  mort¬ 
gage.  A  bargain  at  $4,500.  For  details  write 
R.  P.  ORNER,  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


OPERATING  POULTRY  and  general  farm 
with  irrigation  system,  near  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  for  sale.  C.  ROSANDER,  1199  Bergen 
St.,  Brooklyn  13,  N.  Y.  Slocum  6-6234. 


SMALL  TOWN  insurance  business  with 
beautiful  home,  $7,500.  Also  country  store 
doing  $1,400  week.  GEORGE  COLLESTER, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Country  Board 


DRAFT  EXEMPT  young  man  with  farm  ex¬ 
perience,  can  also  work  on  farm  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  City,  not  too  far 
from  town;  good  home  surroundings.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  COUNTRY  home  for  a  few  elderly 
or  semi-invalid.  Write  L.  L.,  BOX  84, 
Kennebunk  Port,  Maine. 


BOARD  IN  country  wanted  for  July  for 
mother,  father,  daughter  16,  son  8.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


BEST  QUALITY  Indian  River  grapefruit. 

Per  bushel,  express  prepaid.  Standard 
(seeded)  $3.25;  Marsh  (seedless)  $3.75. 
SCHUYLER  JACKSON,  Wabasso,  Fla. 


FINE  HONEY  —  Dark  buckwheat  and  Fall 
flower,  carton  6  5-lb.  jars  $6.30,  express  not 
prepaid.  Write  for  prices  and  conditions. 
60-lb.  cans,  other  sizes.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


SAGE  FOR  seasoning,  fresh  ground.  $1.50 
per  pound  delivered.  J.  D.  FULLER, 
Mountville,  Ga. 


FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  W.  S.  GIBSON,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  walnut  halves,  $1.35  a  lb. 

Popcorn.  The  best  quality  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre¬ 
paid.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shaped) 
sugar  cakes.  About  11  to  lb.,  $1.  Prepaid 
3rd  zone.  C.  L.  CHAFFEE,  Natural  Bridge. 
N.  Y. 


FANCY  TREE  ripened  oranges,  $2.25  bushel. 

Grapefruit.  Some  Marsh  seedless  $2.  Pre¬ 
paid  $1.40  additional.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  A.  SHAW,  1012  15th  St.,  Bradenton,  Fla. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey.  Buckwheat  and 
clover,  5  lbs.  postpaid  3rd  zone,  $1.30  or 
6  5-lb.  jars  by  express  not  prepaid,  $6.60. 
Not  over  10  lbs.  clover  to  a  customer. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.50, 
10  lbs.  $2.75.  Prepaid  insured  3rd  zone. 
BILL  SOSSEI,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  OR  buckwheat  honey,  5  lbs.  pre¬ 
paid  3rd  zone,  $1.50.  GREULICK  &  SON, 
Scotia,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  SUN-RIPENED  oranges  $4.10 
bushel.  Grapefruit  $3.85.  Mixed  oranges 
and  grapefruit  $3.95  bushel.  Prepaid.  JAMES 
KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey,  5  lbs. 

$1.65;  10  lbs.  $3  prepaid.  H.  J.  AVERY, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Wild  flower.  Fine  quality  and 
flavor.  1  5-lb.  jar  $1.25;  6  5-lb.  jars  $6,66. 
By  express  not  prepaid.  No.  C.O.D.  orders 
accepted.  OSWEGATCHIE  RIVER  APIARIES, 
Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  —  Alfalfa.  Mixed  hay.  Straw. 
STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N,  J. 


CARLOADS  FEEDING  hay  shipped  to  any 
Eastern  State.  A.  J.  PACKARD.  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  A  Ferguson  BO20  tiller,  or 
similar  type  cultivator  for  Fordson-Fer- 
guson  tractor  unit.  JACOBSEN  BROTHERS, 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


DO  YOU  need  a  map?  Map  of  your  individ¬ 
ual  property  made  from  legal  descrip¬ 
tion.  Average  cost,  $7.50.  General  drafting. 
F.  G.  DAVIDSON,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Corn  husker  and  shredder  ma¬ 
chine.  CANOE  BROOK  FARMS.  Summit, 
N.  J. 


SEVEN  ARC  trusses.  51-foot  span,  center 
highth  7  feet.  Iron  “H”  posts,  10  feet  high; 
also  Ford  tractor  on  rubber,  complete.  ROCK 
VIEW  INC.,  R.  D.  No.  4.  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY,  2  good  apple  picking 
buckets.  Also  used  sizer.  BOX  261,  Hopat- 
cong,  N.  J. 


SALE — Lady’s  shoes,  size  6,  skates  attached; 

Winchester  tubular,  $6;  Thermos  metal 
lunch  boxes  $2.50;  lamb-lined  overcoat,  size 
40,  $40;  gentleman’s  overcoat,  black  Melton, 
size  40,  $20;  lady’s  20-year  gold  watch  and 
chain,  hunting  case,  Seth  Thomas,  $25;  Frank 
Leslie’s  History  of  C.vil  War,  2  volumes, 
1890,  price  $20;  wind  breaker  shirt,  15  V2, 
finest  moleskin,  $3;  flannel  wool  shirt,  I6M2, 
finest  quality,  $6.  Pre-war  goods  only.  The 
sale  is  not  completed  until  you  are  satisfied. 
H.  T.  KOONS,  R.  1,  Box  14,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Sprayer  Friend,  power  take  off. 

21  gallons  per  minute;  good  condition. 
CHANDLER  ORCHARDS,  Milton,  Delaware. 


WANTED — One  wheel  tractor  in  good  con¬ 
dition  to  cultivate.  JAMES  F.  McGUIRE, 
Nassau,  N.  Y.  Tel.  West  Lebanon  20F21. 


WANTED — Up  to  300  feet  snow  fence. 

ALEXANDER  JUNGE,  Scofieldtown  RcL, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


MAMMOTH  WISHBONE  incubator  in  fair 
condition  for  sale.  GEORGE  CULVER,  34 
Sidney  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Late  model  Case  pick-up  baler. 

Give  details  and  price.  DAVE  ALEX¬ 
ANDER,  R.F.D.  2,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE) — 125-gallon  steel  steam  jacketed 
kettle.  $75.  ALFRED  JOHNSTON,  Collins, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choicest  early  cut  timothy- 
clover  hay.  FLESCHULTZ,  Coudersport,  Pa. 


”Starllne  Dan  The 
Barn  Equipment  Man 
Gets  What  You  Need 
It  Anyone  Can.” 
More  equipment  now 
available  through 
Government  Order. 


she  produces  more  with 

STARLINE  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

Like  today’s  war  plants,  your  cows  are 
working  for  you  day  and  night.  But  your 
cows  work  all  the  shifts  —  they  don’t  cpiit 
producing  milk  when  the  whistle  blows. 
Those  hours  when  they’re  in  the  barn  — 
they’ll  keep  healthier  and  produce  more 
if  your  barn  is  equipped  with  Starline 
Arch  Stalls,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers, 
Ventilating  Equipment  and  other  Starline 
facilities.  In  a  Starline  Barn  your  cows  will 
pay  you  for  their  “overtime.”  This  year 
more  Starline  Barn  Equipment  is  available 
with  time  and  labor  saving  features  Origi¬ 
nated,  Patented  and  Perfected  FIRST  by 
Starline.  Look  to  your  Authorized  Star¬ 
line  Dealer  for  your  needs  or  write  direct. 


Buy  War  Bonda  Note! 

STARLINE,  INC. 

Dept.  D-14,  USAItf,  NEW  YORK 


stSwTne 

HARVAPO  ILLINOIS 

— "x.y — 


Leaders  for  nearly  60  years  in  Barn  Equipment  Improvements 


WANTED — Ford-Ferguson  tractor  on  rub¬ 
ber.  with  self-starter  and  plow  attachment. 
ADVERTISER  7058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DO  YOU  need  a  map?  Map  jof  your  Indi¬ 
vidual  property  made  from  legal  descrip¬ 
tion.  Average  cost  $7.50.  General  drafting. 
F.  G.  DAVIDSON,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 5-section  Hawkins  Million  Dollar 
Hen  starting  brooder,  in  good  condition. 
Gravely  tractor  with  sickle  bar  mower. 
CHARLES  A.  MILLER,  Marydel,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 800  watt  Kpehler  lighting  plant 
(32  volt),  complete  with  batteries.  Used 
less  than  a  year;  in  perfect  condition. 
LESLIE  E.  WE§TPHALL,  South  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor.  State  attachments 
available.  ADVERTISER  7066,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 1  farm  battery  operated  radio. 
F.  M.  COLE,  Shirley,  Mass. 


WANTED — Small  tractor  on  rubber,  Du- 
All,  Peppy-Pal  or  similar.  Advise  year 
and  condition.  Send  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Deering  “Ideal”  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  shafts  and  pole,  $60.  K.  R.  SCHAAL, 
P.  O.  address.  Red  Oak  Lane,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.  or  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  E.  corner 
Hutchinson  Parkway,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 2-row  potato  planter.  A.  FOL- 
LETT,  Galway,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Team-drawn  v  neyard  gang  plow. 
^Le^Roy  preferable.  CARL  BRAUN,  Naples, 


WANTED — 1st  class  alfalfa  or  clover  hay, 
and  straw  in  mixed  carload  lots.  Write  to 
JAY  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Box  2,  Jay,  Essex 
County,  N.  Y, 


WANTED — Corn  on  cob.  8  tons.  State  price. 
REGINALD  PRYCE,  R.  2,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


SEVEN  ARC  wood  trusses,  51-foot  span, 
center  highth  7  feet.  Iron  “H”  posts,  10 
i  feet  high;  also  6-foot  tractor  disc  harrow. 
ROCK  VIEW  INC.,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y. 


WILL  SELL  1  5-H.  P.  A.  C.  Westinghouse 
electric  motor,  110  or  220  volts.  Also  about 
500  feet  of  heavy  electric  cable  for  $100. 
PINE  REST  SANITARIUM,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Potato  cutter  in  good  condition. 

Electrically  operated  type  preferred. 
ZIEGER  Bfcos.,  Norristown  Road,  R.  D., 
Hatboro,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Bolens  5  H.  P.  tractor  with  plow 
and  cultivator.  GEORGE  GRAU,  Box  386, 
Philmont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1000  small  bales  of  good  quality 
timothy  and  red  top  hay.  D.  L.  BLISS, 
Georgetown,  N.  Y. 
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|  Elmer H.Wene  |  discounts t  Write  for  information! 

FREE  Replacement  Guarantee 

So  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 
that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-day  Danger  Period. 
Should  any  loss  occur,  FULL  REPLACEMENT  will  be  made 
without  a  penny  charge.  National  Defense  calls  for  MORE 3 
pullets  laying  MORE  eggs.  Profits  are  HIGHEST  on  heavy 
layers  of  BIG,  top-market  price  eggs,  like  R.O.P.  sired  chicks 
are  bred  to  lay.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.O.P.  Sired 
Chicks,  but  what  a  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION! 

FIRST  CHOICE  WITH  EASTERN 
EGG  AUCTION  &  CO-OP  MEMBERS 


NEW  JERSEY 
APPROVED 


You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  own  the 
same  chickens  that  more  Eastern  Co-Op 
and  Egg  Auction  Members  choose  above 
any  others.  These  egg  farmers  sell  to  the 
Eastern  markets  paying  the  HIGHEST 
EGG  PRICES.  They  make  more  egg 
profit  than  any  other  class  of  chicken 
raiser.  They  demand  more  egg  breeding. 
They  pick  WENE  CHICKS  above  any 
tor  laying  TOP  PRICE  EGGS. 

BIG  SAVINGS  NOW! 

on  SEX-GUARANTEED  PULLET 
and  MALE  CHICKS.  Day-Old  OP 
Started,  Purebred  or  Crossbred. 


BLOODTESTED. 
HATCHES  YEAR 
AROUND. 

Prompt  service. 

Capacity 
1 ,800,000  Eggs. 


EAST'S  LARGEST  PRODUCER 
OF  HEN  BREEDER 
R.O.P.  SIRED 
White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Wene  produces  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from 
50,000  2-to-5-year-old  HEN  BREED¬ 
ERS  (no  pullets)  —  laying  eggs 
averaging  25  to  30  oz.  per  dozen — 
shells  chalk-white.  25,000  U.  S.  N.  J. 
certified  HEN  BREEDERS.  All 
headed  by  Official  200  to  300  Egg 
R.O.P.  Sires — more  such  birds  than 
any  other  plant  in  New  Jersey. 
Wene  Super  X  White  Leghorns 
100%  R.OJP.  Sired. 

More  Heavy  Breed  Females 
Mated  to  R.O.P.  Sires 

than  any  other  New  Jersey  Plant.  WENE 
SUPER  X,  WHITE  ROCK,  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE.  BARRED  ROCK.  R.  I.  REUS. 
U.S.  N.J.  Certified  Breeders,  mated  100% 
with  R.O.P.  males.  Eggs  set  from  these 
matings  average  25  to  80  ounces  per  dozen. 
Other  heavy  breed  chicks  available  in  White 
Wyandottes,  White  Jersey  Giants. 

East’s  Largest  Producer 
of  Specialty  q  Crossbreeds 

WENE  WYAN-ROCKS,  B RAM-ROCKS 
—exclusive  WENE  Developments.  WENE- 
eross  LEGHORN-MIN ORC AS  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive,  TOP-GRADE  WHITE  EGG  trade. 
WENE  RED-ROCKS  for  meat  or  eggs. 


Guides  beginners  away  from  mistakes 
gives  experienced  chicken  raisers  the 
benefit  of  my  many  years'  experience 
as  Egg  Laying  Contest  Manager— a 
guide  for  all.  FREE1  Send  a 
penny  postcard  today. 


T" 


RIVERSIDE  NEW  HAMPS HIRES  are  increasing 
m  popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds — giving  out¬ 
standing  performance  in  customers’  laying 
houses.  Adherence  to  sound  and  progressive 
breeding  practices  for  20  years  has  made  possible 
the  superiority  of  today’s  Riverside  Chicks.  Liv¬ 
ability,  growth,  feathering,  broiler  qualities,  body 
Size,  early  maturity  and  heavy,  persistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs  are  their  main  profit  points. 

10,000  Breeders— N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullonim 
Clean  and  Approved 

Don’t  waste  feed,  labor  and  money  on  chicks 
that  can’t  turn  out  the  “goods”!  Invest  in 
Riverside  Chicks— tested  and  proven  profitable. 

—  Available  either  Straight-Run  or  Sexed  — 

WRITE  BOX  10 


Order  your  Riverside 
Chicks  now.  Our  capacity 
is  large  but  so  is  the  de¬ 
mand — orders  are  pouring 
in.  Act  Now — don’t  delay  a 
day.  Send  for  picture 
folder  and  low  prices. 


seHP 


PA 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
males  with  records  from 
200  and  up.  Bred  for 
heavy  production,  livabil¬ 
ity  and  body  size. 

MINORCA- LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 
for  egg  farmers.  Wing 
feather  sexed,  98%  sex  guarantee.  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers, 
fast  growth  for  excellent  meat.  Postcard 
brings  34th  Annual  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


and 

MI  SEXED  PULLETS 

R.  0.  P.  Sired 

■■  Leghorns  -  New  Hampshire 
Reds  -  Crossbreds 
HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS.  Taylor  Chicks  are  in  heavy 
demand.  We  urge  that  you  check  your 
needs  and  place  order  at  once,  to  assure 
delivery  date  wanted.  Our  liberal  guaran- 
■flK  tee  protects  you.  Now  hatching. 

Catalog  and  Prices  On  Request 
m  Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  LiLerty, 


Rocks 


N.  V. 
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19 RAILROAD  AV£.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

N,  Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  Kingston, 
Middletown,  Schenectady;  N.  J. :  Paterson,  Wood* 
bury,  Jamesburg;  PENN  A.:  Lancaster,  Dun- 
more,  Belleville;  MASS.;  West  Springfield* 
w  CONN.;  Danbury.  (Dept,  19.) 


|  PUBLISHER’S  DESFI 

The  Interstate  Housing  Service  of 
Eureka,  N.  Y.,  advertise  in  daily  papers 
that  they  will  loan  money  by  mail  and 
I  wrote  asking  them  if  I  could  borrow 
enough  to  buy  a  farm.  Will  you  give 
me  your  advice?  c.  s. 

New  York. 

This  company,  as  we  understand  it, 
charges  a  fee  for  negotiating  a  loan. 
They  do  not  themselves  lend  the  money, 
but  they  canvass  institutions,  indi¬ 
viduals  and  the  government  to  endeavor 
to  place  the  loan  for  the  party  seeking 
it.  Our  belief  is  that  the  individuals 
could  do  the  same  thing  for  themselves 
and  save  the  initial  fee,  which  is  vir-  | 
tually  a  commission  to  the  Service,  j 
Complaint  has  been  made  to  us  that  i 
one  party  had  waited  two  years  for  a  I 
loan  and  had  not  yet  received  it.  The 
Interstate  Service  explained  that  they 
had  approached  half  a  dozen  parties 
but  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  the 
money.  They  still  retained  the  original 
payment,  although  request  was  made 
for  the  refund,  on  the  ground  that  they 
still  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  the  loan. 
We  feel  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the 
length  of  time  the  advance  payment 
should  be  held,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
commissions  are  really  not  due  and 
payable  until  a  deal  is  completed  and 
we  do  not  approve  of  an  advance  fee 
proposition  such  as  this. 


A  Federal  indictment  charging  mail 
fraud,  violation  of  the  Securties  and 
Exchange  Act  and  conspiracy  was  filed 
against  Samuel  S.  Alexander,  a  securi¬ 
ties  dealer  of  247  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
and  four  of  his  salesmen.  The  40 -count 
charge  arose  in  connection  with  al¬ 
leged  fraudulent  sales  of  oil  royalties 
and  natural  gas  leases  in  Oklahoma, 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  At  least  21  per¬ 
sons  were  persuaded  to  invest  more 
than  $100,000  on  false  promises.  Some 
victims  were  induced  to  buy  the  royal¬ 
ties  instead  of  War  Bonds.  Many  parted 
with  valuable  securities  and  received 
royalties  that  they  were  promised  would 
bring  them  12%  annually  for  life.  We 
have  never  encouraged  investments  in 
oil  royalties  and  wrote  at  great  length 
about  them  a  few  years  back.  The  con¬ 
dition  has  not  changed,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  and  we  urge  our  readers  to 
be  extremely  cautious  if  they  are  ap¬ 
proached  to  make  investments  and  to 
trade  securities  for  the  royalties.  We 
regard  the  oil  royalties  as  a  pure  specu¬ 
lation.  From  letters  in  our  mail,  it  is 
very  evident  there  is  a  regular  cam¬ 
paign  being  waged  in  the  sale  of  oil 
royalties,  and  with  the  record  as  given 
above,  we  think  all  will  realize  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  stopping  to  consider  before 
negotiating  any  trade  or  investment. 


I  understand  you  can  collect  these 
bills  for  me.  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
many  years.  c.  R. 

New  York. 

We  try  to  collect  bills  for  our  friends 
against  debtors  at  a  distance  or  where 
there  is  a  misunderstanding  or  neglect 
that  we  may  be  able  to  adjust.  We 
offer  our  help  in  such  cases  and  are 
willing  to  expose  a  fraud  when  we  are 
convinced  it  exists,  or  we  could  save 
other  readers  from  loss  by  publishing 
the  transaction.  But  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  collect  accounts  where  the 
debtor  and  creditor  live  in  the  same 
locality.  The  interference  of  a  pub¬ 
lisher  in  such  a  case  would  simply 
create  hard  feelings  for  all  concerned 
without  any  benefit.  Such  accounts 
should  be  referred  to  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  or  to  the  Small  Claims  Court. 
We  like  to  accommodate  our  good  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  we  believe  they  will  un¬ 
derstand  this  limitation  about  private 
and  personal  accounts. 


I  see  you  did  it  again,  as  the  enclosed 
check  for  $1.49  shows.  Thanks  for  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  what  looked  like  a  cheap 
swindle.  I  am  more  anxious  to  see  that 
they  are  stopped  from  sending  such 
cheap  trash  through  the  mails.  You 
would  think  with  the  man  shortage  and 
paper  scarcity,  such  concerns  would  be 
prohibited  from  using  up  much  needed 
mailing  space  and  the  tubes  for  mailing 
the  cheap  microscope.  I  return  the 
check.  Use  it  for  renewing  my  sub¬ 
scription.  E.  h. 

A  company  advertised  a  telescope 
which  cost  $1.73.  It  was  an  extremely 
cheap,  crude  affair  and  we  insisted 
that  the  money  should  be  returned. 
They  advertised  money  refunded  if  not 
satisfied.  They  did  not  refund  the  full 
amount,  retaining  possibly  the  cost  of 
postage,  but  the  full  amount  should 
have  been  sent  back. 


Could  you  give  me  the  name  of 
any  firm  who  buys  walnut  trees? 
Neighbors  and  I  have  some  for  sale. 

Maryland.  f.  t.  w. 

The  Wood  Utilization  Service  of 
the  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  issue  a 
marketing  bulletin  on  timber,  woods, 
etc.  that  is  very  helpful  in  giving  the 
kinds  of  such  material  that  are 
wanted. 


February  19,  1944 


Here’s  the  my 
I  count  upto3 


ionics  that  help  keep  a  cow’s  appe¬ 
tite  stimulated  and  her  system 
working  smoothly  while  she’s  on 
dry  feed. 


K  Stock  Tonic  contains  several 
minerals  that  are  essential  to  high 
milk  production  and  that  are 
often  deficient  in  feed. 


Stock  Tonic  contains  vitamin 
D  in  quite  stable  form.  This  vita¬ 
min  D  is  extra  important  now 
when  we’re  confined  to  the  bam 
and  may  not  get  enough  sunshine. 
.  .  .  Stock  Tonic  cows  on  the  Dr. 
Hess  Research  Farm  give  as  much 
as  a  pound  more  milk  for  every 
four  pounds  of  grain  they  eat. 
This  is  a  very  important  point  to¬ 
day,  with  feed  scarce  and  cosdy. 
Add  Stock  Tonic  to  your  cow’s 
ration— get  it  from  your  Dr.  Hess 
Dealer. 


^fDrJessS  Clark,  Inc 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


MB  COW-POX 

5  ORE 


Don’t  neglect  the  so  res  of  cow-pox  and  let  them 
become  infected.  Treat  them  as  soon  as  they 
appear  with  Gambine  Tincture  or  Ointment. 
Either  will  prove  beneficial,  but  both  is  better. 
Apply  Tincture  first,  let  it  dry.  then  apply  Oint¬ 
ment.  Don’t  let  one  cow  infect  your  whole  herd. 
Use  Gambine  promptly— it  pays! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  Bupply  Gambine,  write  us. 


Gambine,  lnc„  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Horse  1AM£  ? 

. . .  due  to  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone  1" 
above  hoof,  muscular  strain  of  leg, 
shoulder,  stifle  or  hip  — or  for  super¬ 
ficial  swelling ;  if  the  counter-irritant, 
vesicant  action  of  SAVOSS  fails  to 
give  complete  satisfaction,  return  car¬ 
ton  or  its  number,  and  price  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
HUMANE;  many  have  used  it  instead  of  “Bring”;  many 
lay-ups  have  been  avoided  or  shortened. 

NOW  only  $3.00  with  satisfaction-money-back  guaran¬ 
tee-price  and  name  only,  changed  — it’a  the  same  time- 
tried  product  and  size  bottle  as  sold  at  $5.00  for  over 
40  years.  Buy  SAVOSS  of  DRUGGIST — accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute  —  if  out  of  Btock,  order  direct  so  as  to  begiu  use 
without  delay.  Write  for  Free  ©ooHdet. 

TROV  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  D -1039 _ _  Smghamtan,  N.y. 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

IN  STOCK,  Field  Fence,  Welded 
Turkey  Wire,  Barbed  Wire,  Celo 
Glass,  Steel  Posts,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalogue. 

Dept.  R 

ARNOLD'DAIN  CORP.,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


AIRLITE  MFG.  CO. 


FORD  TRACTORS 

perform  amazingly  with  old 
Fordson  rims  attached  along¬ 
side.  Eliminate  slippage  and 
"tracks”.  Work  hillsides, 
sand  or  muck  with  ease. 
Conserve  tires.  Detachable. 
Write. 

.  EMPORIUM,  PA. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

I  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


WANTED  —  Mechanics  to  work  on  trucks 
and  tractors.  Permanent  employment.  Good 
wages.  STARKEY  FARMS  COMPANY, 
Morrisville,  Pa.  Phone  Morrisville  7173-7174. 


I  HAVE  a  $50,000  investment  in  buildings 
and  farm  equipment;  100  acres  of  tillable 
and  pasture  land.  I  want  a  head  working 
farmer  who  can  personally  operate  and  take 
care  of  (not  repair)  farm  equipment,  who 
knows  how  to  get  maximum  production  in 
hay  and  silage  corn  that  the  land  will  pro¬ 
duce;  who  knows  his  garden  crops,  pigs, 
beef  cattle  and  dairy  cattle.  If  you  can 
show  a  successful  record  of  accomplishment 
and  are  between  the  ages  35  and  40,  I  think 
I  can  make  you  an  attractive  proposition, 
whether  you  operate  your  own  farm  or  are 
working  for  someone  else.  ADVERTISER 
6975,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  work 
on  poultry  plant  near  New  York  City. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  6985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — High  type  couple  for  small  farm 
with  some  hogs  and  poultry.  Gardening 
with  boys  12  to  15  years  of  age.  Large  apple 
and  cherry  orchard.  Modern  farm  house  with 
all  conveniences.  Attractive  monthly  salary 
and  unusual  pleasant  working  conditions; 
20  miles  from  New  York  City.  HERRIMAN 
FARM  SCHOOL,  Monsey,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Spring  Valley  88. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
HOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Live  Poultry  "W anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Dive  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Bex  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y, 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


CLEAN  OLIVE  HOGSHEADS 

make  excellent  tubs  when  sawed  in  two.  Capacity  120 
gallons.  Heads  dropped  inside.  $2.00  each  on  cars  at 
New  York.  Olive  Barrels,  about  40  gallons,  $1.00  each. 
Henry  A.  Thorndike,  Box  187,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men.  women  distribute  our  essentia]  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  •  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 


BATTERIES  —  ALL  SIZES 

for  farm  lighting  plants.  Shipment  from  stock. 
Engine-driven  generators  available.  Westinghouse, 
Deleo  parts.  Over  25  years  in  this  business. 

UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Alan  Painten  ...  Hanover,  Massachusetts 


Ail  kinds  of  electrical  equipment, 
motors.  Kohler  and  Deleo  light 
plants,  radios,  washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners  and 
irons.  Warren,  417  East  238th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


KftkW  FW  Plant  5  K-  w-  model-  U(>  Volt  c‘ 

RwlUti  EiIcL  rldlll  with  batteries  for  automatic  start¬ 
ing.  A-l  condition.  John  Hogan,  West  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

All  types  New  Feathers  Wanted  for  Government  orders. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  & 

DOWN  CO.,  160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9’x7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
Proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &.  Awning  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25s. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts,  new,  used.  Inquire 
today,  specifying  parts  needed,  tractor  make,  model, 
year.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-142,  BOONE,  IOWA. 


FROZEN  FOOD  CONTAINERS 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples  —  Complete  Stocks 
Now.  Prompt  Shipment.  UEBLER’S,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


 Help  Wanted  | 

WANTED — Men  and  women  over  18,  as  at¬ 
tendants  at  Belchertown  State  School. 
Several  openings.  Experience  not  necessary. 
$17.20  weekly  with  board,  room  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  Apply 
Superintendent,  BELCHERTOWN  STATE 
SCHOOL,  Belchertown,  Mass. 


MEN  LOOKING  for  good  jobs  on  dairy  farms 
in  Connecticut.  Single  or  married.  Inquire 
56  HILLHOUSE  AVENUE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ambitious  hard-work¬ 
ing  farmer.  To  run  200-acre  highly  fertile 
farm  in  Putnam  County  on  share-profit 
basis.  Well-built  house.  Give  information 
about  experience,  family,  quote  references, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  7085,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Neat  housekeeper  on  vegetable 
farm  in  Sullivan  County.  Year  round  posi¬ 
tion.  Also  answer  telephone.  ADVERTISER 
6965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER — Small  refined 
family.  No  laundry.  ADVERTISER  6963, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEST  MILKER  wanted.  Clean,  fast  milker, 
married  or  single,  sober  and  reliable. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions.  All 
conveniences;  2  days  off  per  month,  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay.  Phone  Brockport  82-M,  re¬ 
verse  charges,  or  write  WHITE  HALL  FARM, 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  take  charge  of 
small  farm  at  Katonah.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  poultry  and  vegetables.  Must  be 
able  to  drive  a  car  and  have  ability  to  make 
minor  repairs.  Wife  to  occasionally  help 
serve  when  family  have  company  and  will 
be  paid  extra.  House  has  automatic  oil  heat 
and  electricity  included.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails,  references,  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 2  men;  one  in  bottling  plant  for 
general  milk  house  work,  including 
pasteurizing,  bottling,  etc.,  and  one  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  dairy  farm,  to  assist  wherever 
needed.  On  Long  Island.  Salary,  room  and 
board.  For  further  details  reply  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7025,  care  Rural  New-Yorjcer. 


NURSES  —  Professional,  practical.  Apply 
CALEDONIAN  HOSPITAL,  132  Parkside 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER — In  8-room  house;  small, 
plain  family.  Must  be  good  cook  and  good 
cleaner.  $70  per  month  wages;  own  room, 
bath  and  radio.  Write  ADVERTISER  7030, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker  and  give  2  references. 


WANTED  —  For  permanent  employment. 

young  or  middle-aged  woman  of  good 
character,  capable  of  doing  the  cooking  for 
institution  serving  from  20  to  40  persons 
now  and  up  to  80  in  the  season — June,  July, 
August.  Good  home  and  good  pay.  Write 
ADVERTISER  7027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR,  registered  nurse, 
age  40  or  over,  wanted  for  chronic  insti¬ 
tution.  Also  experienced  nurses  and  nurses’ 
aides  of  good  character  desiring  permanent 
employment.  Salary,  room,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Must  live  in.  Write  Supervisor, 
MASONIC  HOME  HOSPITAL,  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  stating  age  and  experience. 


WANTED — Farmer,  with  tools.  Rent  or  on 
shares.  Good  terms.  80  acres  land. 
S.  COOPER,  R.F.D.,  Box  341,  Farmingdale, 
N.  J. 


IMMEDIATE  POSITIONS  for  milkers,  gar 
deners,  truck  farmers  and  farm  labor.  N 
advance  fee  required.  H.  P.  HINES  EM 
PLOYMENT  AGENCY,  88  Washington  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Test  cow  milker  for  outstanding 
herd  of  Guernseys.  Sober  and  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  State  experience  and  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  7041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT— City  man  re¬ 
quires  working  farm  manager.  Knowledge 
greenhouse,  fruit  trees,  general  farming, 
some  poultry.  Cottage  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  State  full  details,  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  7040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Are  you  looking  for  a 
profit  sharing  farm  where  you  can  be  your 
own  boss?  State  details.  ADVERTISER  7039, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  CITIZENS  to  work  on  Institution 
farm.  Forty-eight  hour  week.  Pay  weekly. 
No  milking;  vacations  with  pay.  Sick  care. 
Nine  hundred  dollars,  with  board,  single 
room  and  laundry.  R.  L,  WHITNEY.  Head 
Farmer,  Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager  and 
herdsman  to  manage  farm  and  herd  of 
pure  bred  registered  cows.  Would  prefer 
married  man  with  agricultural  school  train¬ 
ing.  Permanent  position  with  excellent  wages 
to  competent  man.  He  must  know  how  to 
run  and  repair  farm  machinery,  tractor  and 
truck.  Farm  has  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment,  fine  living  quarters.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Please  state  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7036,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEAT,  REFINED,  dependable  girl  for  ge 
eral  housework.  High  school  educatic 
preferred.  Fifteen  weekly  to  start.  Judgt 
modern  home;  oil  heat,  all  conveniences, 
nice  locality,  excellent  transportation.  I 
laundry  and  little  cooking.  Send  snap  sh 
and  references  to  F.  R.  WILSON,  141  Was: 
mgton  St.,  Wellesly  Hills,  Mass. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  test  cows  with  a  good 
New  England  Guernsey  herd.  Good  wages 
and  conditions.  None  but  honest,  sober  man 
need  apply.  State  experience  and  wages 
desired.  ROCKINGHAM  FARM,  Salem 
Depot,  N.  H. 


WOMEN  —  20  years,  or  older,  assist  with 
nursing,  previous  experience  unnecessary. 
Also  ward  and  pantry  maids,  salary  $60  per 
month,  full  maintenance.  Apply  Supt.  of 
Nurses.  MONTEFIORE  SANATORIUM,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


CHEESE  MAKERS  and  assistants  at  Hamden. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  Good  pav.  Write 
HAMDEN  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAMERY  CO.. 
231  Liberty  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  DAIRY  farmer,  experienc* 

milker,  DeLaval  milker  used.  $28  per  we* 
with  house  and  milk.  Reference.  TAYLOR 
DAIRY,  North  Rd.,  Chester,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  married  man  for 
general  farm  work.  $110  a  month,  house, 
fuel,  milk,  phis  $60  bonus  after  6  months. 
Single  man  $80  a  month,  board,  room  and 
washing.  COOPER  HILL  FARM,  Ashley 
Falls,  Mass. 

WOULD  CORRESPOND  with  disabled  war 

veteran  who  loves  music,  boats,  chickens. 
Home  by  water  near  Cape  Lookout.  Very 
quiet.  Small  farm.  Must  be  definitely  Chris¬ 
tian.  No  tobacco,  no  liquor.  May  be  perma¬ 
nent.  GEO.  V.  ROBERTS.  JR.,  Gloucester. 
N.  C. 


WANTED  —  Waitresses.  Several  unattached 
women  of  good  character  desiring  perma¬ 
nent  employment  in  home  for  aged.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred,  but  not  necessary.  Salary, 
board,  room  and  laundry.  Must  live  in.  Apply 
MASONIC  HOME,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


CONVALESCENT  CHILDREN’S  home,  30 
miles  outside  of  New  York  City  in  West¬ 
chester  County  is  in  need  of  nurses’  assist¬ 
ants.  No  experience  necessary.  Pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Opportunity  for  practical  train¬ 
ing  in  child  care  under  graduate  nurses. 
Salary  and  full  maintenance.  Eight-hour  day 
and  six-day  week.  Write  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  ELIZABETH  MILBANK  ANDERSON 
HOME,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  for  advanced  registry 
supervision  of  official  dairy  records.  Must 
be  honest,  industrious  and  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  milk  testing  or  with  pure  bred 
dairy  cattle.  Apply  to  Dept.  Dairy  Husbandry, 
N.  J.  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple.  High  wages;  house  or 
rent.  W.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  fruit 
farm.  State  wages  expected  in  first  letter. 
Modem  house  furnished.  O.  J.  MASKER, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  woman  to  live  in  modern 
farm  home  and  help  with  cooking  and 
house  work.  3  in  family  and  2  or  3  men 
that  come  in  for  meals.  No  laundry  and  no 
entertaining.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
to  work  with  us — not  a  servant.  Pleasant 
steam  heated  corner  room.  $75  per  month 
and  maintenance.  DONALD  A.  COLLINS, 
Auerfarm,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  for  small  plain  home, 
situated  25  miles  from  New  York  City,  in 
beautiful  country.  Would  prefer  widow;  no 
objections  to  one  child.  Good  opportunity. 
Write  giving  some  particulars  and  we  can 
then  arrange  personal  interview  to  discuss 
full  details.  PHILIP  WICK,  Mountain  Road, 
Irvington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  couple  or  single 
man  to  operate  my  3,000  hen  poultry  farm. 
Must  be  honest  and  reliable.  $110  monthly, 
plus  newly  built  bungalow  with  all  im¬ 
provements;  poultry  and  eggs.  CHARLES 
FEINBERG.  Charles  Poultry  Farm,  R.F.D.  1, 
Hicksville,  L.  L 


WANTED — Handy  man  for  poultry  'farm. 

Must  be  sober,  with  some  experience. 
Write  E.  KOTHER.  R.  No.  2,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  to  do  cooking  and  house 
work  in  Adirondacks.  Can  use  couple  year 
around.  HIGBY’S,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 


BEEKEEPER — Young  man  to  assist  in  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  production.  State  age,  size, 
habits,  experience,  salary  expected.  Season 
April  to  November.  Board,  room  furnished. 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  WOMAN  wanted  on  small  poul¬ 
try  farm.  Take  care  of  house  for  1  adult. 
$50  per  month  and  bonus.  205  CROSS  ST., 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  on  dairy 
farm;  must  be  good  milker  and  teamster. 
Milking  machine  used.  Good  wages  and 
home;  steady  work.  ARNA  TRAVIS,  Rox- 
bury,  N.  Y. 


COMFORTABLE  HOME— All  conveniences, 
for  elderly  farm  woman  (under  70) ,  as 
housekeeper;  2  adults  in  family.  25  miles 
from  New  York.  IV2  miles  from  village. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  free;  $35  a  month. 
Write  experience.  ADVERTISER  7054,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  WOMAN  to  help  with  housework 
in  war-worker’s  home.  Small  adult  family. 
Pleasant  suburban  house;  cottage  at  the 
shore  in  Summer.  Laundry  sent  out.  $50  a 
month.  Give  references.  A.  F.  ROSE,  92 
Elm  St.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairyman.  Natural¬ 
ized.  not  over  50.  Apply  giving  references. 
CONNECTICUT  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS.  Meriden,  Conn. 


HELP  WANTED — Someone  to  operate  farm 
in  Central  Pennsylvania  on  salary  or  profit- 
sharing  basis.  Write  E.  E.  SCHMICK, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


COUNSELORS — Single  women  or  married 
couple,  for  essential  health  and  welfare 
services;  age  21-40.  Salary  $75  per  month 
with  full  maintenance.  Experience  desired 
but  not  required.  Houseniaid — $60  per  month 
with  full  maintenance.  MILBANK  HOME 
FOR  CONVALESCENT  BOYS,  Valhalla, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Herd  manager.  Amply  experi¬ 
enced  with  past  records,  take  charge  pure 
bred  Holsteins.  Grade  A,  Bang’s  and  T.  B. 
certified.  Capable  developing  breeding  stock 
and  milk.  Modern  and  complete  facilities. 
Good  living  quarters.  New  Jersey.  April  1st. 
ADVERTISER  7051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  • — •  Middle-aged  cook-houseworker 
for  professional  family.  3  children.  $80  a 
month.  Write  BOX  927,  Darien,  Conn. 


FARM  HAND — Fruit  and  dairy  farm.  High 
class  Holstein  herd;  good  living  quarters, 
good  wages.  Give  experience,  salary  desired, 
references,  if  married.  L.  W.  IRISH.  Valatie, 
N.  Y. 


NURSES,  ATTENDANTS,  kitchen-dining 
room  workers,  and  some  industrial  and 
outside  jobs  open.  Gross  salaries  $1,320  per 
!  year  up.  Steady  Civil  Service  jobs,  pensions, 
8-hour  day  with  overtime  privileges.  1  day 
a  week,  regular  vacations,  holidays  and  12 
days  per  year  for  actual  sickness — all  off 
with  pay.  Ideal  location  in  New  York  City. 
Pleasant  living  accommodations.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  single  people  and  married 
couples  under  70  to  do  essential  government 
work,  caring  for  mentally  ill.  If  you  are 
kind,  conscientious  and  can  pass  physical 
examination,  write  or  apply;  CREEDMOOR 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  Queens  Village  8,  N.  Y. 
.  -  -  ■  ■  _  - 

COUPLE  WANTED  on  country  place.  Man 
to  do  outside  work,  vegetable  garden, 
poultry,  etc.  Part-time  work  for  wife. 
Separate  living  quarters  with  modern  im¬ 
provements.  Garage  space.  Telephone  Stam¬ 
ford.  Conn.  3-0364. 


HOUSEWORKER — Assist  in  home  Naval 
Officer;  3  children.  Permanent.  Give  quali¬ 
fications,  salary  desired.  MRS.  JOHN 
MOORE,  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  by  widower  with 
12-year-old  daughter  on  poultry  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  Excellent  home;  modern  house 
with  all  conveniences.  References  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  7069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  experienced  single  man 
above  draft  age  for  test  cow  milker.  Must 
be  interested  in  his  work  and  get  results. 
Splendid  herd.  Location,  Michigan.  Good  op¬ 
portunity;  good  wages.  Apply  ADVERTISER 
7059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  on  dairy  farm.  Good 
milker,  hand  and  machine;  able  to  operate 
machinery.  No  booze  or  profanity.  Give 
qualification,  wages  expected,  number  in 
family,  reference  first  letter.  Apartment 
wired  for  electricity;  wood  for  fuel,  garden, 
2  quarts  milk.  ADVERTISER  7068,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man  for  running 
horse  breeding  farm.  Must  milk.  Furnished 
house,  fuel,  lights.  Also  boy  help  chores  and 
exercise  horses.  ADVERTISER  7064,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 2  farm  hands  for  all-around  dairy 
farm  work.  Excellent-  wages  and  living 
conditions.  Single  men  only;  must  be  clean 
and  sober.  Apply  FIVE  STAR  RANCH,  Ware, 
Mass.  Telephone  Ware  656M-I. 


WHITE  WOMAN  —  With  child.  General 
housework,  cooking.  2  adults.  Pleasant  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  $75  start.  J.  WALLIS,  Darien, 
Conn. 


WANTED — For  March  1,  married  farmer  for 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  dairy  farm.  House, 
$100  and  regular  privileges.  B.  WHITE,  519 
Ringwood  Ave.,  Midvale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  estate.  Care  of  vegetable 
garden,  lawn,  etc.  If  married,  wife  can  help 
in  house  for  family  of  3.  House  with  all  im¬ 
provements  included.  In  reply,  give  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  salary  desired.  OTTO 
NIEMAND,  Box  66,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN — To  assist  with  poultry 
and  general  work  on  farm;  drive  team. 
Poultry  experience  not  necessary.  House  and 
privileges;  small  family.  References;  state 
wages.  G.  B.  WOODWARD,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — We  would  like  to  engage  a  young 
man  interested  in  Holsteins;  willing  to 
take  an  interest  in  three  times  A.  R.  work 
and  assist  our  herdsman  in  helping  ta  build 
a  good  herd  by  giving  them  proper  care. 
A  satisfactory  house,  steam  neatect  and  close 
by,  is  available.  Write  us  fully  and1  tell  us 
salary  expected.  Employment  can  be  imme¬ 
diate.  MAPLE  HAVEN  FARM,  New.  Paltz, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  man;  single;  work 
on  48-acre  farm;  take  care  of  600  chickens. 
4  cows,  4  pigs.  Room  and  board,  fair  wages. 
Must  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  7070,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-HOUSEWORKER— German  preferred, 
under  50,  intelligent,  refined,  healthy;  fond 
of  country,  garden,  2  dogs.  One  lady,  modern 
6- room  house;  own  room  and  bath;  perma¬ 
nent.  $100  monthly.  No  other  help.  1  hour 
from  N.  Y.  City.  Full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOX  158,  Route  1,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  woman  to-  assist  in 
plain  cooking  and  housekeeping  in  small 
comfortable  country  home,  Fairfield1,  Conn. 
2  adults.  $50  a  month.  ADVERTISER  7067. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN — To  work  in  children’s  cottage  in 
country.  Will  consider  mother  with  child. 
Reply  ADVERTISER  7060,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Baker  for  country  institution. 
ADVERTISER  7061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  understanding  Caterpillar 
tractor.  One  experienced  ox  teamster  and 
horse  teamster.  Person  that  takes  pride  in 
nice  team.  One  raise  vegetables,  good  vege¬ 
table  gardener.  All  understand  general  farm 
work.  Positions  at  small  institution  farm, 
14  miles  from  Worcester,  Mass.  Satisfactory 
monthly  salary,  board,  room,  laundry  in¬ 
cluded.--  State  age,  all  details  in  first  letter. 
Not  changing,  but  adding  help.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  HUNDRED  a  month,  board  and  room 
in  modern  home,  and  bonus  from  profits 
of  hundred-thousand  dollar  farm  available 
to  single  farmer,  looking  for  permanency 
and  security.  Must  be  clean,  conscientious, 
experienced  with  livestock  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  No  drifters,  drunks  or  staffers. 
JACK  YELLEN  FARM,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  manager  to  assume  com¬ 
plete  charge  modern  hog  and  cattle  breed¬ 
ing  establishment  located  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  man  with 
proper  qualifications  and  experience  handling 
breeding  and  care  of  animals,  production  of 
feed  crops,  maintaining  records  and  reports. 
Will  have  control  of  hiring  staff  of  two  men 
with  understanding  he  will  board  help  in 
modern  home.  Prefer  middle-aged  married 
man  without  children,  but  will  not  hold  this 
requirement  against  person  properly  quali¬ 
fied.  Reply  stating  qualifications  tec.  J.  D. 
LOBER,  147-14  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — At  the  Kis-Lyn  School 
for  Boys  there  are  always  good  openings 
for  middle-aged  married  people  with  no 
children  in  their  family.  For  fuff  informa¬ 
tion  write  CHAS.  F.  JOHNSON,  Supt.,  Kis- 
Lyn,  Pa. 


WANTED — Milkers.  Married  men  preferred. 

Certified  plant.  Able  to  milk  and  all  care 
in  connection  with  20  cows.  Wages  $40  6  days. 
House  available.  Reasonable  rent.  WOOD 
BROOK  FARMS,  Metuchen,  N.  J.  6-0360. 


WANTED — Man  for  growing  of  farm  crops 
and  nursery  plants.  Married  or  single, 
with  or  without  driving  experience.  Steady 
work.  Wages  from  $175  per  month,  according 
to  qualifications.  ROSEDALE  NURSERIES, 
East  View,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  needed  for  elderly  lady. 

Cook  and  housekeep;  comfortable  home  in 
suburb  of  Philadelphia.  References  required. 
Write  MRS.  AMY  BROWNING,  Devon,  Pa. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  experienced  with 
apples  on  fruit  and  poultry  farm  in  South¬ 
ern  Rensselaer  County.  House  and  privileges, 
good  wages  and  permanent  job  for  right 
man.  References.  G.  B.  WOODWARD, 
Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — April  first,  married  man,  small 
family,  on  modern  Guernsey  dairy  farm. 
Good  milker,  experienced  with  milking  ma¬ 
chines  and  general  farm  work.  Tractor  and 
horses.  Attractive  modern  rent,  fuel,  lights, 
milk,  vegetables.  Good  wages  for  man  in¬ 
terested  in  his  work.  Could  also  use  single 
man.  GLAD  VIEW  FARM,  Woodbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  the  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  residents  of 
New  York  State.  Ages  18-60.  $71.95  per  month 
and  room,  board  and  laundry.  8-hour  day. 
Certificate  of  availability  required  if  em¬ 
ployed  in  essential  industry.  Write  Super¬ 
intendent  LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells, 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  112. 


Milker 


ines 


If  YOU  have  had  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  YOUR  new  Surge  it  is 
not  because  we  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  them,  but  because 
so  many  of  your  neighbors  also 
like  the  Surge  Milker  and  the 
Surge  Service  that  makes  it 
keep  right  on  being  a  good 
milker. 


mu 


Your  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  the  Surge 
is  fast,  safe  and  durable. 

Even  though  it  is  used  twice  a  day  every 
day  it  will  outlast  most  of  your  other  farm 
machinery. 

But  it  is  a  machine .  * .  some  day  it  will  need 
attention. 

That’s  why  we  have  a  Nationwide  organiza* 
tion.  That’s  why,  even  in  these  times,  we 
are  still  able  to  say 

“No  matter  who  you  are  or  where  you  live 
Surge  Service  is  still  available  at  a  reason * 
able  cost,” 

That  is  an  important  point  to  remember 
about  anything  so  absolutely  essential  as  a 
milking  machine. 


842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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Fruit  Growers  Review 

a 

Season  and  Look  Ahe 


By  H.  B,  Tukey 


O  PARAPHRASE  a  recent  ballad, 
“I’ve  got  coins  that  jingle, 
jangle,  jingle”,  which  is  a  fair 
way  of  representing  the  most 
significant  feature  of  the  fruit 
industry  during  this  Winter  sea¬ 
son  of  1943-44.  And  that  is  all  right.  Nobody 
is  complaining.  In  fact,  it  is  about  time.  For 
a  number  of  years  back,  the  situation  in  the 
industry  has  been  such  that  many  have  won¬ 
dered,  admittedly  facetiously,  whether  the 
shift  to  the  bushel  and  box  packs  had  not  been 
due  to  the  necessity  for  using  barrels  for  wear¬ 
ing  apparel!  And  if  this  much  also  conveys 
the  impression  of  good  spirits,  then  that,  too, 
is  proper  and  characteristic. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  tone 
of  the  industry,  as  evidenced  at  the  79th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  at  Rochester,  N.  Y..  January 
12,  13  and  14,  and  at  Kingston,  January  26, 
27  and  28,  is  one  of  genuine  and  well-merited 
satisfaction  at  having  come  through  the  de¬ 
pression  of  a  decade  ago,  along  the  trail  of 
aggressiveness  that  emerged  with  the  slogan 
“We  must  do  it  ourselves”,  to  form  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  National  Apple  Institute,  the 
Peach  Council,  the  Cherry  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  National  Planning  Committee. 
No  small  share  of  the  credit  is  due  tc  the  ac¬ 
tive  grower  organization  and  leadership  which 
first  held  off  OPA  price  ceilings  and  later 
helped  establish  fair  prices  until  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  recovery  had  been  realized. 

One  speaker,  emphas¬ 
izing  the  necessity  for 
organization,  said  that  we 
are  facing  an  era  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international 
controls,  of  tighter  and 
more  remote  controls, 
and  of  controls  smothered 
in  red  tape.  He  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that 
government  has  entered 
business.  Arbitrary  gov¬ 
ernment  action  can  and 
has  affected  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  profoundly — wit¬ 
ness  the  spray  residue  de¬ 
cisions  and  the  unwel¬ 
come  publicity  about 
Vitamin  C  content  of 
apples.  There  are  97 
ceilings  under  which  a 
grower  can  sell  apples; 
and  if  he  sells  under  the 
wrong  one,  he  can  go  to 
jail!  Yet  no  longer  can 
the  individual  be  heard. 

And  so,  he  said,  “It  is 
time  that  business  re¬ 
verses  the  process  and 
becomes  active  in  gov¬ 
ernment”;  and  he  called 


their  ballots 


and  act 
representatives  in 


on  growers  to  dust  off 
vigorously  through  their 
organized  groups. 

But  to  return  to  the  spirit  of  “prosperity”, 
not  all  of  it,  it  was  said,  is  real.  Much  of  it 
is  fictitious.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
needed  machinery  cannot  today  be  bought, 
that  profits  are  being  realized  on  old  low-cost 
inventories,  and  that  the  thrift  and  hardship 
of  raising  an  orchard  to  bearing  age  are  only 
now  being  paid  for.  Further,  there  have  been 
short  fruit  crops  generally,  so  that  relatively 
high  prices  have  prevailed  for  low-grade  fruit. 
“Apples”  have  been  just  “apples”.  Another 
season  this  situation  may  not  exist  and,  it  was 
rumored,  OPA  differential  ceilings  may  be 
placed  on  grades. 

The  chief  danger  in  high  prices  for  low- 


Early -bearing,  semi-dwarf  Northern  Spy  apple  tree. 

often  induced  by  a  shortage  of  labor.  While 
there  was  no  hope  offered  for  an  improved 


grade  fruit  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  growers  help  situation  in  1944,  it  was  felt  that  by  ex¬ 


may  get  the  idea  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow 
and  pack  good  fruit.  In  fact,  some  experts  who 
ought  to  know  better,  have  even  suggested  that 
pest  control  need  be  less  thorough,  not  real¬ 
izing  that  the  infiltration  and  establishment  of 
a  pest  in  an  orchard  is  not  unlike  a  movement 
of  the  “fifth  column” — easy  to  start  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  suppress.  The  generally  expressed 
opinion  was  that  the  spray  program  was  one 
item  that  should  not  be  skimped,  that  the  best 
possible  job  was  none  too  good.  And  the 
Society  formally  called  on  its  members  to 
pack  only  high-grade  fruit. 

Slip-shod  methods  of  orcharding  were 
severely  condemned,  although  admittedly 


“Production  and  Organization”  Are  the  Keynotes  for  1944 
It  is  grower-controlled  organizations  such  as  the  Apple  Institute,  that  are  paving  the  way. 

tute  is  responsible  for  the  display  shown  here. 


hausting  all  possibilities,  including  youth,  fac¬ 
tory  workers,  and  prisoners  of  war,  sufficient 
help  would  be  available  to  do  a  good  job  pro¬ 
vided  a  careful  analysis  was  made  of  essential 
and  non-essential  operations.  Yet  farm  labor 
costs  have  already  risen  to  nearly  three  times 
what  they  were  in  1914,  and  considerably 
above  other  farm  costs.  This  trend,  it  was 
said,  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time,  so 
that  growers  must  strive  constantly  for  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  if  they  are  to  stay  in  business. 

With  large  crops  in  prospect  for  the  coming 
season,  certain  helpful  labor-saving  sugges¬ 
tions  were  made.  For  example,  the  pruning 
operation  can  be  “eased  up”  considerably  for 

a  spell  without  doing  too 
much  harm  and  not  re¬ 
ducing  the  crop  too 
much,  with  the  exception 
of  peaches,  for  which 
heavy  pruning  in  the 
“on  year”  is  imperative. 
Fertilizers  are  plentiful; 
the  new  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate  is  considered  a  very 
good  nitrogen  fertilizer; 
and  about  1  to  1%  pounds 
of  nitrogen  are  needed 
for  a  20-year-old  apple 
tree — equivalent  to  about 
6  to  9  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  5  to  7j4  pounds 
of  ammonium  sulphate, 

3  to  4  Ye  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate,  and  2  to 

4  pounds  of  uramond. 

As  for  fruit  thinning, 

some  aid  was  cautiously 
suggested  in  the  use  of 
Elgetol  (l Ye  pints  to  100 
gallons  of  water)  sprayed 
on  the  blossoms  just  be¬ 
fore  full  bloom,  with 
apple  varieties  that  tend 
to  overload,  such  as 
(Continued  on  Page  124) 
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Strawberries  at  Walberta  Farm 

By  Walter  A.  Withrow 

Last  Summer  there  was  a  decrease  of  at 
least  one-iourth  in  newly  planted  strawberry 
acreage,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
a  still  further  decline  for  the  1944  setting.  This 
lessened  planting  is  not  alone  due  to  an  anti¬ 
cipated  shortage  of  pickers,  for  younger  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  used  under  supervision,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  amount  of  hand  hoeing  and 
expense  of  cultivation  required  by  the  crop. 

Several  readers  have  asked  about  our 
further  experience  at  Walberta  Farms  in 
growing  strawberries  in  narrow  matted  rows 
using  tractor  cultivation  and  thus  doing  away 
with  much  labor  in  hoeing,  spacing  and  set¬ 
ting  the  runners.  We  must  go  back  to  1938, 
when  this  plan  was  first  followed,  and  bring  it 
down  to  date. 

We  then  thought  that  three  rows*  13  inches 
apart,  with  a  path  of  26  inches  between  bents 
should  be  right,  the  plants  being  set  in  an  even 
check  five  feet  along  the  lines.  But  we  found, 
as  they  grew  and  spread,  that  the  13 -inch  rows 
did  not  provide  enough  space  for  the  rubber 
tired,  six-tooth  tractor.  Also,  we  found  that 
at  picking  time,  the  three  bent  row  was  too 
wide  for  convenient  harvesting,  and  the  26 -inch 
path  entirely  too  narrow.  Many 
of  the  clusters  along  the  outer 
edge  were  trampled,  the  •  center 
row  of  the  three  did  not  get 
enough  sunlight  for  the  large, 
first  grade  berries  to  color,  and  the 
five-foot  distance  was  too  great 
for  Howard  runners  to  fill  the  gap. 

Planting  Distance 

The  next  season  we  set  two  rows 
to  each  bent,  15  inches  between 
the  rows  and  a  30-ineh  path,  with 
the  plants  four  feet  in  the  row. 

Each  year,  the  field  was  checked 
both  ways  and  the  wide  spacing 
was  cultivated  with  the  large  trac¬ 
tor  until  we  were  forced  to  set 
the  runners  along  the  bents. 
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These  rows  were  kept  stirred  shallow  until 
frost,  with  the  small  tractor.  The  few  weeds 
that  came  in  were  easily  handled  as  we  set 
the  first  runners  each  way  from  the  mother 
plant,  straight  in  the  line  of  row.  A  small 
rock  or  clod  held  them  until  rooted. 

So  vigorous  was  their  growth,  that  these 
runners  were  passed  or  lapped  on  one  another 
and  instead  of  having  a  plant  every  eight 
inches  or  so,  they  were  only  about  half  that 
distance  apart.  With  the  wider  spacing  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  we  found  this  was  not  too 
close,  but  again  we  found  difficulty  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  15 -inch  width  after  the  plants  became 
established.  At  picking  time,  the  paths  were 
also  still  too  narrow.  So  in  1940,  we  again  in¬ 
creased  the  distance,  this  time  to  18  inches 
between  the  rows  with  a  3 6 -inch  path,  and  we 
find  this  distance  quite  satisfactory  for  most 
varieties  and  soils. 

Cultivation  and  Care 

Cultivation,  the  four-foot  way,  is  kept  up  as 
long  as  possible,  even  though  a  few  precocious 
runners  will  persist  in  rooting.  We  try  to 
keep  away  from  hand  hoeing  until  all  the 
plants  start  to  run.  We  then  do  some  close 
stirring  before  we  begin  setting  runners.  Be¬ 
hind  the  tractor  we  have  used  two  A-shaped, 


A  distance  of  eighteen  inches  between  rows  with  a  thirty -six -inch  path,  as  shown, 
has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory  for  strawberry  growing  at  W albert  Farm 

in  Middlesex  County,  Connecticut. 
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knife  blade  melon  cultivators  that  do  an  ideal 
mulching  job;  an  acre  an  hour,  without  miss¬ 
ing  a  weed.  This  season  we  shall  use  a  two- 
row,  duckfoot  cultivator.  The  one-horse  trac¬ 
tor  gets  over  one-fourth  acre  an  hour  the 
narrow  way,  including  paths.  Until  July  first 
we  cultivate  each  way  alternately,  following 
every  rain  or  after  irrigating. 

The  first  year  this  plan  was  used,  we  set 
only  the  early  runners,  just  enough  to  make 
a  single  plant  row,  and  after  they  were  firmly 
rooted,  we  went  through  each  bent  with  gloved 
hands,  quickly  gathering  up  and  snapping  off 
several  late  started  runners  each  time,  most 
of  which  had  not  yet  rooted.  This  required 
about  four  days  per  acre  and  was  a  hard  hand 
and  knee  job  we  had  hoped  to  avoid.  For  the 
second  planting,  these  runners  were  not  re¬ 
moved  but  were  allowed  to  root  where  they 
would  in  a  six-inch  band,  which  was  the  dis¬ 
tance  set  between  the  tractor  teeth.  This  late 
in  the  season  the  field  was  clean  enough  for 
this  second  planting,  so  that  very  few  weeds 
started  afterwards.  From  this  setting  we  had 
a  tremendous  yield  of  large  berries,  fruiting  so 
heavily  that  they  lay  in  windrows  beneath  the 
foliage.  One  cloudy  week  the  color  might 
have  been  better  and  there  was  a  little  rot, 
but  with  the  18 -inch  setting  used,  we  have 
little  complaint. 

In  the  early  Fall,  if  the  row  be¬ 
comes  too  thickly  filled  with  plant 
clumps,  we  go  through  it  with  a 
sharp  seven-inch  grading  hoe, 
shearing  off  the  edges  between  the 
rows.  If  there  are  still  too  many 
plants,  a  steel  rake  drawn  sharply 
across  both  rows  will  drag  out  any 
surplus. 

Fruiting  Crowns  and  Fertility 


Most  runner  growth  is  finished 
about  the  middle  of  September. 
We  then  give  a  top  dx'essing  of 
5-8-7  fertilizer,  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre.  This  is  spread 
in  a  wide  band  between  the  double 
(Continued  on  Page  126) 


Sprays  for  Blossom  Thinning 

By  F.  S.  Howlett  ‘ 

One  of  the  interesting  new  developments  in 
fruit  thinning  is  the  use  of  certain  caustic 
sprays  at  blossom  time,  applied  so  as  to  de¬ 
stroy  superfluous  blossoms  and  leave  just 
enough  untouched  and  uninjured  blossoms  to 
insure  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Hand  thinning 
of  fruit  is  slow,  arduous  and  expensive. 
Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  present  shortage 
of  labor,  it  has  become  an  almost  prohibitive 
operation.  At  the  same  time,  the  mediocre 
specimens  of  fruit  produced  on  overloaded 
and  unthinned  apple  trees  are  also  prohibitive. 
Accordingly,  the  caustic  spray  method  with 
its  idea  of  “no  sooner  said  than  done”  appeals 
strongly  to  the  imagination.  But  the  rather 
potent  chemicals  which  are  used,  applied  in 
one  wholesale  operation,  are  far  from  fool¬ 
proof.  They  must  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
tested  before  they  can  be  endorsed  without 
reservation. 

Much  testing  has  been  going  on  here  and 
there  about  the  country.  Not  only  are  research 
workers  conducting  trials,  but  also  fruit 
growers  are  doing  so  in  their  own  orchards. 
This  was  apparent  at  the  1944  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  where  several 
growers,  with  more  than  a  year’s  experience 
in  the  use  of  these  sprays,  reported  their 
results. 

The  material  which  they  most  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  was  Elgetol,  which  is  a  dinitro  spray 
with  the  chemical  name  of  sodium  salt  of 
dinitro-ortho-cresol.  In  1943,  at  the,  stronger 
concentrations  (0.5%),  excessive  thinning  was 
usually  induced.  Favorable  results  were  noted 
however  with  York  Imperial  at  weaker  con¬ 
centrations,  while  in  one  orchard,  Wealthy 
was  nicely  thinned  with  2  quarts  to  100  gallons. 

Obviously,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  value 
of  such  sprays  depends  on  the  reliability  of 
the  results  obtained.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  probably  taken  when  the  so- 
called  “dinitro”  spray  compounds  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  tar-oil  distillate  sprays.  It 
then  became  possible  to  employ  one  known 
effective  chemical  compound,  the  concentra¬ 
tions  of  which  could  be  varied  as  occasion 


demands,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi¬ 
dent  that  variation  of  the  concentration  is  most 
essential. 

Since  work  was  begun  in  1940  in  Ohio  on 
the  use  of  dinitro  compounds  for  fruit  thinning 
at  blossom  time,  more  than  35  varieties  of. 
apples  have  been  employed  in  the  various 
tests.  In  general,  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  dinitro-ortho-cresol  than  to  dinitro- 
ortho-hexyl-phenol,  although  the  latter  has 
also  come  in  for  some  consideration.  Among 
the  varieties  tested*  are  Baldwin,  Cortland, 
Early  McIntosh,  -Golden  Delicious,  Grimes 
Golden,  Melba,  Northern  Spy,  Oldenburg, 
Rome  Beauty,  Wealthy,  Yellow  Transparent, 
and  York  Imperial.  The  work  with  these  and 
minor  varieties  consistently  shows  two  out¬ 
standing  results,  namely:  (1)  The  same  spray 
applied  at  the  same  concentration  will  pro¬ 
duce  different  results  with  different  varieties. 
It  is  quite  evident,  for  example,  that  Grimes 
Golden  flowers  will  be  entirely  removed  by 
a  concentration  which  would  not  be  sufficiently 
effective  on  Wealthy.  (2)  The  same  spray 
applied  at  the  same  concentration  will  produce 
different  results  in  different  seasons.  This  is 
easily  understood  when  we  recall  experiences 
with  lime  sulfur  and  Bordeaux  mixture  which 
are  known  to  injure  fruit  and  foliage  to  a 
different  degree  in  different  seasons,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  tenderness  of  the  foliage  and 
other  factors. 

Our  experience  in  Wooster  provides  an 
example  of  this  difference  in  varietal  be¬ 
havior.  In  1943,  Elgetol  (a  dinitro  compound) 
at  concentrations  ranging  from  0.3  to  0.6  per 
cent,  removed  nearly  all  the  flowers  and  fruits 
from  17  varieties,  yet  left  half  to  a  full  crop 
with  4  other  varieties.  In  previous  years, 
similar  differences  in  varietal  reaction  were 
observed.  So  far,  Ohio  tests  would  indicate 
that  varieties  may  be  placed  tentatively  in 
one  of  two  gr®ups  based  on  the  concentration 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  amount  of 
thinning.  The  first  group  includes  those 
varieties  which  may  be  thinned  at  the  weaker 
concentrations,  such  as  0.2  to  0.3  per  cent. 
These  varieties  are  Cortland,  Early  McIntosh, 
Golden  Delicious,  Grimes  Golden,  Melba, 
Northern  Spy  and  York  Imperial. 


The  second  group  is  represented  chiefly  by  the 
big  four,  Baldwin,  Oldenburg,  Wealthy,  and 
Yellow  Transparent.  Here  it  would  seem  that 
when  only  one  spray  treatment  is  used,  the 
concentration  under  Ohio  conditions  should 
range  from  0.3  to  0.4  per  cent.  Thus  it  be¬ 
comes  evident  that  specific  recommendations 
must  be  made  for  specific  cases  and  that  such 
recommendations  can  only  be  made  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  considerable  testing  by  both  growers 
and  investigators. 

Our  experience  at  Wooster  in  1943,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  seasons,  provides  an  example 
of  the  unpredictable  behavior  of  the  sprays 
from  season  to  season.  This  past  year,  sprays 
at  concentrations  ranging  from  0.3  to  0.6  per 
cent  thinned  the  trees  in  wholesale  fashion, 
while  in  previous  years,  similar  concentrations 
were  in  some  instances  ineffective.  This  varia¬ 
tion  in  results  has  been  observed  since  1940 
and  cannot  be  attributed  to  differences  in  vigor 
between  trees  and  varieties,  since  in  every 
case  the  trees  were  vigorous  and  well-cared 
for.  But  in  1943  the  blooming  season  was 
cool  and  very  rainy,  and  the  humidity  was 
high.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  flower  stems 
were  severely  injured,  although  this  effect 
had  also  been  observed  with  certain  varieties 
prior  to  1943.  Apparently,  the  flower  stems 
of  some  varieties  are  more  susceptible  to  caus¬ 
tic  spray  injury  than  others,  and  in  a  rainy 
blooming  season  this  particular  type  of  injury 
seems  to  be  accentuated.  In  addition,  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  in 
1943  cross-pollination  was  decidedly  restricted 
and  resulted  in  far  less  than  a  commercial 
crop  on  various  trees  and  limbs  of  trees  that 
had  not  been  sprayed. 

Now,  if  to  the  varietal  consideration  is  added 
the  weather  hazard,  it  will  become  clear  that 
considerable  judgment  and  ingenuity  must  be 
added  to  the  chemical  ingredients.  A  repeti¬ 
tion  of  conditions  current  this  past  season  in 
Ohio  would  authorize  selection  of  the  weaker 
concentrations.  On  the  other  hand,  a  season 
in  which  sunshine  and  temperature  were  all 
favorable  to  cross-pollination,  would  indicate 
the  higher  concentrations  for  both  groups  of 
varieties  if  only  one  spray  application  is  made. 

(Continued  on  Page  125) 
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Cutting  the  F 

The  current  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
wood  products,  both  for  war  and 
domestic  purposes,  is  affording  the 
woodlot  owner  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  sell  timber  on  a  lively  market.  Wood 
pretty  well  sells  itself  these  days,  even 
fuelwood  and  boxboards.  There  is  an 
excellent  demand  for  all  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  from  fuelwood  stumpage  to  the 
highest  quality  hardwood  and  soft  wood 
logs.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
tendency  of  the  woodland  owner  is  to 
dispose  of  everything  that  he  can  ar¬ 
range  to  cut  during  the  Winter.  This 
tendency  to  make  money  while  the  de¬ 
mand  is  strong,  is  a  natural  one,  but 
careful  thinking  will  cast  doubt  on  the 
advisability  of  stripping  the  woodlot 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  immediate  extra 
dollars. 

The  demand  for  wood  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  lumber,  will  be  high  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  the  war,  caused  by  the 
large  building  program  being  planned 
for  the  post-war  years,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  result  of  destruction  from 
bombing,  new  wood  uses,  and  wartime 
restrictions  on  domestic  building.  The 
strides  made  by  research  in  the  last 
few  years  in  new  fields  such  as  plas¬ 
tics  and  plywood  will  undoubtedly  mean 
still  further  expansion  in  these  prod¬ 
ucts  when  peace  comes.  Certain  tree 
species  are  being  used  today  that  were 
considered  of  little  commercial  value 
only  a  few  years  ago.  The  demand 
for  wood  products  will  therefore  not 
terminate  when  the  war  stops. 

The  woodlot  owner  should  treat  tim¬ 
ber  as  a  crop,  not  as  a  mine.  It  is  not 
advocated  that  he  should  halt  cutting, 
but  he  should  stop  stripping  or  even 
cutting  his  woods  so  heavily  that  he  is 
depleting  his  growing  stock  and  leaving 
nothing  but  the  smallest  trees  and  large 
accumulations  of  slash  that  will  en¬ 
danger  what  little  is  left.  Such  a 
stripped  forest  takes  years  to  come 
back,  usually  more  than  a  lifetime.  The 
folly  of  such  practice  is  obvious  be- 


Woodlot 


be  made  to  distinguish  between  poor 
quality  and  high  quality  and  to  re¬ 
member  that  forest  crops,  unlike  most 
farm  crops,  take  more  than  a  year  to 
produce. 

The  question  is  then,  how  can  the 
woodlot  be  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to 
increase  the  quality  of  what  is  left? 
This  applies  largely,  though  not  en¬ 
tirely,  to  lumber  and  therefore  par¬ 
ticularly  to  pine  and  hardwood.  The 
best  plan  is  to  cut  the  coarsest  trees 
for  boxboards,  which  are  sorely  needed 
for  shipping  containers,  such  as  am¬ 
munition  and  numerous  other  forms 
of  crating  supplies  where  wood  and 
nothing  but  wood  will  suffice.  So  great 
is  the  demand  for  crating  material,  that 
a  government  reclamation  service  has 
been  set  up  to  collect  and  return  used 
crate  wood  to  this  country  from  the 
combat  zones.  These  crooked,  limby, 
undesirable  trees  can  safely  be  taken 
out  of  any  stand  and  sold  without  diffi¬ 
culty  at  a  profit.  If  there  are  some 
large-sized,  high  quality  trees  in  the 
stand  that  can  be  cut  along  with  the 
coarse  stems,  so  much  the  better,  but 
the  healthy,  small  and  medium-sized 
trees  with  straight  boles  and  small 
branches  should  be  left  to  grow.  Around 
200  per  acre  of  well  distributed  trees 
of  this  kind  are  enough  to  grow  and 
form  a  new  crop.  And  they  will  grow 
if  given  the  opportunity.  Reasonable 
care  in  felling  and  skidding  by  dropping 
the  large  trees  away  from,  and  build¬ 
ing  the  skid  roads  around,  rather  than 
through  the  groups  of  promising  young 
trees  will  pay  later  dividends.  Further¬ 
more,  it  takes  little  or  no, extra  trouble 
to  do  this.  Where  all  the  trees  of  a 
mature  white  pine  stand,  or  any  small 
area,  are  of  poor  quality,  it  is  good 
business  to  cut  them,  providing  that 


5  to  7  per  acre  of  the  poorest  are  left 
for  seed  trees  to  start  a  new  crop. 
Since  the  greatest  danger  to  seed  trees 
is  loss  from  wind,  they  should  be  chosen 
with  this  in  mind.  Short  trees  with 
low  branches  are  most  wind-resistant, 
providing  they  are  around  35  years  of 
age. 

With  hardwood  stands,  the  same 
principle  applies,  except  that  cuttings 
should  be  a  little  lighter.  More  dis¬ 
eased  hardwood  trees  are  likely  to  be 
found  and  they  should  all  be  removed, 
along  with  multiple-stemmed  soft  (red) 
maple.  White  ash,  basswood,  tulip  pop¬ 
lar  (whitewood) ,  red  oak,  sugar 
maple,  yellow  birch  and  other  valuable 
species,  especially  if  they  are  single¬ 
stemmed  trees  and  have  clear  boles 
free  of  branches,  should  be  saved  and 
encouraged  to  grow  by  leaving  enough 
protecting  trees.  When  multiple-  stems 
occur  in  these  valuable  species  it  is 
good  practice  to  remove  them  all  or 
leave  them  alone,  particularly  if  they 
are  over  six  inches  in  diameter.  In 
hardwoods,  since  trees  of  small  diame¬ 
ters  can  be  cut  along  with  the  low 
quality  large  ones  for  fuelwood,  the 
owner  can  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  his  remaining  trees  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  with  softwoods. 

An  owner  of  woodland  can  shoulder 
an  axe  and  aid  the  war  effort  by  sup¬ 
plying  all  that  he  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing,  but  he  is  shortsighted  for  his  own 
welfare  and  fails  his  community  if  he 
lets  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself.  In 
the  post-war  years,  when  the  present 
abnormal  demand  for  box  lumber  and 
fuelwood  has  declined,  the  woodlot 
owner  who  considered  this  turn  of 
events  in  time  and  cut  his  low  quality 
trees,  will  be  glad  of  his  contribution 
to  the  war  effort,  but  pleased  even 
more  that  he  did  not  strip  his  lot  com¬ 
pletely  just  for  a  little  extra  money 
now.  James  D.  Curtis. 


Trimming  Trees  and  Selling 
Timber 

As  the  weather  is  just  too  unpleasant 
to  be  out  trimming  trees,  it  is  a  good 
time  to  write  you  a  few  lines  which 
have  been  put  off  many  times  due  to 
some  important  work. 

First,  I  want  to  give  you  much  credit 
on  Mr.  Southwick’s  article  “Pruning 
Fruit  Trees”  in  your  January  15  issue. 
As  I  have  had  quite  some  experience 
on  this,  I  want  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  very  good  article. 

And  again,  on  your  Biolac  article, 
which  stands  out.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  someone  gets  on  the  job  to  clean 
up  like  you  do. 

I  have  a  matter  in  mind  that  I  think 
you  would  be  interested  in  and  that 
would  be  very  helpful  to  land  owners 
that  have  timber  for  sale.  I  had  a 
few  logs  for  sale  and  wrote  to  the  State 
Department  of  Forestry  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.  They  have  a  very  fine  system  of 
taking  care  of  landowners  who  have 
timber.  I  think  that  if  any  Jersey 
farmer  will  take  it  up  with  that  de¬ 
partment,  they  will  advise  them  fully 
on  the  matter.  You  can  publish  this 
as  it  may  be  very  helpful  for  your 
Garden  State  subscribers  who  have 
timber  for  sale.  w.  s.  k. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Orchards  and  Small  Fruit  Culture, 

Auchter  and  Knapp  .  $5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

J.  H.  Gourley  &  F.  S.  Howlett. .  4.50 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing, 

L.  H.  Bailey  . .  3.50 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler  .  3.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Seven  cords  of  inferior  hardivood  trees 
have  been  removed  from  this  woodlot, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Sutton  near 
Stillwater  in  Penobscot  County,  Maine. 
It  is  estimated  that  three  more  cuttings 
of  fuelwood  should  be  made  before  the 
straight -stemmed,  well  pruned  white 
ash,  basswood,  red  oak  and  sugar 
maple  trees  are  cut  for  saw  logs,  some 
10  years  hence. 

cause  if  the  woodlot  is  non-productive, 
the  farmer  then  has  a  liability  on  his 
hands  and  must  go  elsewhere  for  his 
supply.  Presuming  that  the  woodlot 
furnishes  an  amount  of  wood  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  owner’s  needs,  the  wisest 
policy  is  to  cut  lightly  over  a  large 
area,  taking  the  trees  that  are  ready 
for  the  ax. 

One  of  the  points  that  has  been  de¬ 
monstrated  most  clearly  in  this  current 
favorable  market  is  the  attractive  prices 
paid  for  high  quality  wood  of  all  kinds. 
Foresters  for  years  have  been  stressing 
this  point.  The  owner,  who  in  past 
good  markets  got  rid  of  his  poorest 
quality  hardwood  and  softwood,  was 
in  an  enviable  position  to  sell  his  high 
quality  trees  in  later  poor  markets 
when  labor  was  cheaper  and  available. 
This  is  just  as  applicable  to  trees  as 
any  other  farm  product  from  heifers 
to  corn.  It  has  been  true  in  the  past 
and  there  is  every  probability  of  its 
being  true  in  the  future.  Highest  prices 
are  always  paid  for  the  best  quality. 
A  rare  opportunity,  therefore,  exists  to¬ 
day  for  the  woodlot  owner  to  do  his 
part  in  the  war  effort,  and  also  receive 
good  timber  prices.  At  the  same  time, 
the  woodlot  can  be  improved  with  en¬ 
during  and  profitable  results.  In  good 
markets,  such  as  exist  today,  white 
pine  boxboard  lumber  which  in  Maine, 
for  example,  could  not  be  sold  at  a 
profit  in  the  1930’s,  can  now  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  quite  readily.  An  effort  should 
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ENEMY  TANKS 
AIR  TRANSPORTS 
LAND  INSTALLATIONS 
SUBMARINES 


★  ★★★★★★★★ 
BUY  WAR  BONDS 

and  Help  Fire  a  "7Z)a*f75" 

Imagine  firing  a  14-pound,  high-explosive 
projectile  from  a  fast-flying  Army  plane! 
You  can  help — your  War  Bond  dollars 
will  buy  more  shell  to  Keep  'Em  Firing! 


Through  a  tiny  country  village,  far  behind  the 
lines,  an  Axis  armored  column  rumbles  toward 
the  front.  It’s  safe  here  for  Nazi  tanks,  out  of 
Allied  range  ...  Or  is  it?  For  suddenly,  a 
formation  of  planes  comes  streaking  into  sight. 
They’re  ” Flying  75 ’s,  ”  bringing  heavy  artillery 
into  action  miles  behind  the  front.  Now,  they’re 
over  the  armored  column,  their  cannon  blazing 
.  .  .  until  the  road  is  strewn  with  wreckage .  .  . 

Yes,  the  heavy  artillery  has  taken  to  the  air! 
The  same  size  of  cannon  that  gained  fame 
as  "French  75V‘—  the  same  type  Oldsmo- 
bile  has  been  building  for  General  Sherman 
tanks— now  are  being  mounted  in  planes! 
And  since  the  day  when  the  first  cannon- 


firing  B-25  Mitchell  bomber  surprised  an 
enemy  destroyer  and  left  it  sinking,  the 
“Flying  75’s”  have  taken  a  heavy  toll.  We 
at  Oldsmobile  salute  the  men  who  made 
this  development  possible  — the  men  of 
Army  Ordnance,  and  the  Air  Forces,  and 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Until 
Victory,  Fire-Power  is  Our  Business.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  75’s  for  tanks,  we  also  build  an¬ 
other  size  cannon  for  tank  destroyers,  and 
automatic  cannon  for  fighter  planes,  plus 
shell  for  both  Army  and  Navy,  including 
the  size  and  type  used  by  the  “Flying  7 5’s.” 
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DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 

With  ceilings  on  potatoes,  why  not  choose 
the  BEST  quality  and  get  the  variety  for 
YOUR  particular  soil! 

Dibble’s  hardy  NORTHERN  GROWN 
POTATOES  is  the  answer.  Free  Catalog 
gives  wide  selection  and  profitable  hints. 

RUSSETS  -  RURALS  -  CARMANS  -  RALEIGHS 
HEAVYWEIGHTS  -  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
IRISH  COBBLERS  -  SPAULDING  ROSE  -  WARBA 
EARLY  0HI0S  -  CHIPPEWAS  -  KATAHDIN 
SEBAGO  -  HOUMA 

Full  Slocks  of  Alfalfa ,  Clover,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oafs ,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  etc. 

AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT  ! 

Send  r  Postal  Card  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List . 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


-HARRIS  SKDS-i 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

Harris  Benders  Surprise  Melon  is  only  one  of  the  _marg„ Harris 
improved  varieties  that  have  been  bred  to  northern  conditions.  Our 
northern  grown  varieties  are  noted  far  and  wide  for  the  fine  crops 
produced  from  them.  Successful  growers  everywhere  have  come  to  rely 
Upon  us  for  seed  that  produces  early  maturing  crops  of  highest  quality. 

.  Send  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  which  contains  careful 
descriptions  of  the  best  vegetables  and  flowers  for  northern  conditions. 

Order  Direct  From  Our  Seed  Farms 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., Inc.,  19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,N.Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 

1944  catalog  nm/imdif—  I 


Before  You  Buy 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
FARM  FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 

If  you  want  greater  yield,  better  stand- 
ability,  resistance  to  drought,  windstorm, 
disease  and  insects,  select  FunkG  Hybrids. 
,  Write  today  for  full  facts, 

^Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

^  BOX  33B  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 


OLMESf/t 


Vegetables  are 
Vital  for  Victory! 

Flowers  help  Morale!  This  65-page 
book  crammed  with  descriptions  and 
hints  for  successful  gardening  will 
put  you  in  step  with  the  defense 
program.  Write  today. 

HOLMES  SEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  C  -  CANTON  2,  OHIO 


/JaoA 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh 
l%-2  lbs.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MILLER'S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  varieties  for  home  fruit  gardens. 
Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

Blight  Resistant  Chestnut  Trees  bear  large  nuts 
while  young.  Also  Walnut.  Apple  and  Shade  Trees. 

A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 

CARDEN  ROOTS 

Headquarters  for  Mary  Washington  Asparagus,  Whole 
Rhubarb,  Horse  Radish  Roots,  Herbs,  Onion  Plants, 
Seed  Sweeti  Potatoes.  Giant  eight-year-old  Asparagus 
Roots;  cut  Asparagus  this  Spring. 

WARREN  SHINN  -  -  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 

PFPTIFIl?n  Green  Mountain  Certified  Cobbler 
Seed  Potatoes  $5.50  cwt.  F.O.B. 
Somerville,  N.  J.  A.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Onion  Sets 

White  sets  $2.75.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Plant  Red  Raspberries  Early  Spring.  Disease  free  new 
kinds,  leaflet  culture.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  Qu/cA! 


X  Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in 60  Days 

t)  Haveplenty  of  fruitto  eat  and  sell  this  year.  Send 
A  for  these  fruit  plants  ready  to  bear  first  season. 
£  Blueberries,  Boysenberries,  strawberries,  rasp- 
A  berries,  apples,  peaches.  Full  line  of  fruit  &  shade 
trees.  NEW,  rare  varieties.  FREE'  color  catalog 
of  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens,  seeds  &  flowers, 
/g  20%  discount  on  early  orders.  Money  saving 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WRITE  today. 

SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 
DEPT.  S-0  .NEW  BUFFALO,  MICHIGAN 


FRUIT  TREES 

for  Garden  and  Orchard 

Ormanental  Plants  for  Home 

BARNES  fruit  and  ornamental  stock 
js  of  the  finest  quality.  Order  NOW 
?,A^avold  disappointment.  Send  for  1944 
CATALOG  featuring,  among  other  things: 
Barnes  Great  Big  Ornamental  Shrubs 
Blueberries  Flowering  Crabs 

Blackberries  Shade  Trees 

Raspberries  &  Grapes  Rhubarb  and 
Roses  &  Lilacs  Asparagus 

Famous-For-Flavor  Fruit  Trees 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO 

BOX  8  YALESVILLE,  CONN.  EST.189I 


FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY 
•PLANTS  FOR  YOUR* 

Victory  Farm  Garden 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  describes  the  BEST 
VARIETIES  there  are  at  reasonable  prices. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Small  Fruits,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  etc.,  to  select  from.  Strong,  thrifty 
trees  and  plants  True-to-Name. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 


WILSON 


NEW  YORK 


Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  lor  the  past  34  Years. 


GROW  XMASl 

FOREST  TREES! 

Write  today  for  Special 
Christmas  Tree  Bulletin 
and  complete  Forest  Tree 
„  „  Price  List.  Per  1000 

2  year  American  Red  Pine . $10.00 

2  year  Austrian  Pine  .  15.00 

2  year  Colo.  Blue  Spruce .  10  00 

3  year  Balsam  Fir  .  15  00 

3  year  Norway  Spruce .  15  00 


MUSSER  FORESTS  Inc 
Indiana  Penna. 


Trees,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Et 

*  Fresh  dug.  direct  from  NURSERY  to^ 
you.  Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  ~ 
Cherry,  Quince,  Apricot  Trees,  I 
etc.  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Rasp- 
b  e  r  r  y,  Dewberry,  Gooseberry, 

Currant,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus 
plants.  Grape  vines,  etc.  Shade  Trees.  Ev 
greens.  Shrubs,  Roses,  Privet  Hedging  etc  SAT 
FACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our  FREE  CATAD 

SSJ'-S.  doM&yn';tm"Z,T,°«!nSaMS’' 

BUNTING’S  NURSERIES,  B..28,  S.lbjX,  D 


On  the  Cortland  Apple 

We  have  noticed  with  considerable 
interest  communications  from  your  sub¬ 
scribers  relative  to  the  Cortland  apple. 
We  have  a  considerable  planting  of 
Cortland  apples,  and  from  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  them,  we  certainly  can  add 
an  encouraging  note  in  favor  of  this 
variety,  and  also  to  .  other  orchardists 
having  plantings  of  this  apple.  We 
have  found  it  a  very  profitable  variety. 
Our  orchards  are  at  elevations  of  1100 
to  1500  feet,  in  Southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  compared  to  our  other  varie¬ 
ties,  composed  of  McIntosh,  Delicious, 
Northern  Spy  and  Baldwin,  the  net 
result  from  Cortland  is  in  excess  of  any 
of  those  varieties.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culting  in  storing  Cortlands  in  ordinary 
storage,  bringing  them  out  in  February 
and  March  in  first-class  condition.  Un¬ 
til  we  kept  the  apples  in  storage  moist, 
we  found  that  they'  would  not  keep 
so  well,  but  since  we  keep  them  in  a 
very  moist  atmosphere,  that  difficulty 
disappeared. 

Any  householder,  even  in  these  days 
of  heated  apartments,  can  keep  at  least 
a  bushel  of  apples  in  almost  any  room 
until  they  are  used  up,  if  they  will 
place  an  old  cloth  over  the  open  box, 
and  occasionally  sprinkle  water  over  it. 

We  might  add  in  favor  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  apple  that  it  is  a  regular  bearer, 
is  not  winter  killed,  even  at  our  alti¬ 
tudes.  The  fruit  is  of  uniform  size, 
there  being  practically  none  below  2Vz 
inches,  and  so  far  as  our  trees  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  never  do  any  thinning. 

So  far  as  the  by-products  are  con¬ 
cerned,  such  as  apple  cider,  apple  juice 
and  apple  honey,  there  is  no  other 
variety  that  can  compare  with  Cort¬ 
land  for  these  three  uses;  in  fact,  we 
have  been  unable  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  apple  syrup  during  the  past 
three  years  at  a  price  which,  for  the 
grade  of  apple,  is  in  excess  of  syrup 
made  from  any  other  variety. 

As  an  experiment  last  year,  we 
packed  3-inch  Cortlands  in  corrugated 
boxes  holding  48  and  9(5.  We  influenced 
one  grocery  chain  to  take  a  thousand 
boxes  and  distribute  through  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  their  stores.  It  is  true  that 
the  package  was  attractive  and  the 
apples  were  perfect.  The  result  was 
that  three  days  after  that  shipment  we 
received  an  order  for  two  thousand 
more  boxes  of  the  same  counts.  Later, 
when  we  visited  two  or  three  of  their 
outlets,  we  found  those  apples  on  dis¬ 
play,  and  that  they  were  retailing  for 
a  price  equal  to  any  other  variety, 
which  included  McIntosh.  We  believe 
that  when  the  Cortland  variety  is  bet¬ 
ter  advertised,  and  there  is  a  larger 
supply  for  the  market,  it  will  take 
its  place  as  the  best  All  around  variety 
grown  in  the  Northeastern  states. 

Peterborough,  N.  H.  k.  s.  h. 


Squashes  Are  Easy  to  Grow 

Squashes  will  grow  and  produce  al¬ 
most  effortlessly.  The  seed  is  planted 
only  about  an  inch  deep  in  well  pre¬ 
pared  soil,  preferably  in  early  June,  or 
when  the  weather  is  nicely  frostless 
and  settled.  About  six  seeds  is  the 
limit  to  a  hill.  If  every  seed  comes  up, 
they  are  then  thinned  to  two  or  three 
plants,  when  they  have  their  fourth 
leaves.  If  of  the  bush  growing  type, 
their  hills  should  be  at  least  four  feet 
apart  each  way,  and,  if  they  are  of  the 
running  sort,  then  they  should  be  at 
lease  twice  as  far  apart. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  squashes, 
and  choice  of  them  is  wise  and  neces¬ 
sary.  Some  are  sweeter  than  others. 
That’s  a  point  to  remember  these  days. 
The  Summer  use  varieties  include 
the  Straightnecks,  the  Bushes  and  the 
Crooknecks.  Of  the  Straightnecks,  that 
one  known  as  “Early  Prolific”  is  out¬ 
standingly  early,  also  a  wonderful 
yielder.  Their  size  and  shape  is  so 
uniform  in  their  smooth,  pale  yellow 
fruits.  They  can  generally  be  used 
when  only  about  six  inches  long,  and 
up  to  14  and  15  inches  in  length — their 
maturity — and  no  loss  will  be  suffered. 
Also,  they  are  much  easier  to  prepare 
for  table  use  than  the  bigger  Crook- 
necks.  Patty  Pan  squashes  remind  us 
of  fluted  pie  pan  edges.  They  also  crop 
freely,  and  are  designated  as  the  White 
Bush  Scalloped. 

And  again,  any  one  with  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  squash  family  will  always 
remember  first  those  good  old  Hub¬ 
bards  as  being  choice  winter  squashes. 
They  are  such  excellent  keepers,  and 
their  skins  may  be  either  smooth  or 
warty,  either  rich  orange,  dark  bluish- 
green  or  yellow-and-green  striped  in 
color.  Warts  always  indicate  hard 
shells,  and  squashes  with  harder  shells 
will  keep  better.  These  grow  large 
and  heavy,  with  a  flesh  that  is  fine¬ 
grained,  dry,  and  sweeter  tasting.  These 
always  bake  or  boil  dry,  thus  requiring 
less  time  for  cooking  than  the  wetter 
fleshed  ones. 

The  Acorn  type  of  squash  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  winter  keeper  also.  These  are 
the  kind  one  may  see  cut  in  half,  baked 
and  served  in  the  half-shell.  They 
are  indeed  choice. 

The  squash  has  few  enemies.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  a  bug  known  as  a  “Squash 
Bug”,  a  rather  large  black  bug,  which 
infests  the  vines  sometimes.  The  best 
remedy  for  them  is  to  carefully  watch 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  where 
the  bug  eggs  are  deposited,  and  de¬ 
stroy  them  at  once.  g.  s. 

Ohio. 


Buy  your  Trees  from  an  Established 
Nursery.  We  grow  the  trees  we  sell  and 
Guarantee  Satisfaction.  Our  60th  Year 
Growing  APPLE,  PLUM,  PEAR. 
CHERRY,  PEACH  TREES,  SMALL 
FRUITS  and  SEEDS  for  the  Orchard 
Planter.  We  also  grow  ROSES,  SHRUBS 
and  SHADE  TREES  for  your  home 
grounds.  Our  stock  is  hardy,  being 
Northern  Grown  on  Dansville  hill  land. 
We  operate  over  400  acres. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog 
in  Color. 


MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 


121  Circle  Road  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY  CATALOG 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT- RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  prown,  heavy  t/ielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 

Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  42  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut 
trees  for  over  47  years. 

>^>unn)£iBj?idgeu435>Jlev^St;t<J>warthmoret^aL 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr 
transplanted  4  to  8  in.  tall- 
only  $1  postpaid.  22  only  $2 
postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  50 
Evergreens  $3  postpaid;  all  4 
and  5  year  transplanted,  5"  to 
12"  taJ I.  Ten  each  American 
Arborvitae,  Mugho  Pine,  Nor¬ 
way  Spruce,  Red  Pine,  White 
Spruce,  all  50  for  $3.  (West 
of  Mississippi  River  add  15c.)  Free  illustrated 

^UARANTEEDmTOLVWflE.een  ALL  TREES 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Dept.  RN-314,  Fryeburg,  Maine 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 

1  etc.,  in  fact  our  1944  Catalog  ha* 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &,  Lawn. 

Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed 

Box  1 1  Geneva 


FRUIT  TREES 


HARRISON’S 

BUD-SELECTED 

Scientifically  developed  QUICK  BEARING 
Trees.  Tops  in  QUALITY.  SAVE  years  of 
waiting.  True  to.name.  All  desirable  varie¬ 
ties  and  strains,  APPLES,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
BERRIES,  Grapes,  ASPARAGUS.  Also  the 
best  ORNAMENTALS. 

Free  Colored  Catalog — Write  Today 
HARRISON  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Maryland  uT.ias4 


rHU  ITS 
BERRIES 
ORNA¬ 
MENTALS 


JUMBO  READY  TO  BEAR  FRUIT  TREES 

We  offer  a  complete  assortment  of  Peach,  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Quince.  Also — 

DWARF  APPLE  AND  PEAR 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  planting  guide  and  catalog 
CHAMPION  NURSERIES,  222  Main  St.,  Perry,  Ohio 


5  SEEDS 


rum-* 


For  48  years  PAGE  has  stood 
for  QUALITY  SEEDS.  "PA- 
SE-CO''  Brand  SEED  COKN  is  top 
quality.  So  are  Page's  Lawn  Grass  Mix¬ 
tures,  Field  Seeds,  Bulk  and  Packet 
Seeds  for  Gardens.  Pastures  and  your 
Field  Crops.  All  selected  tested  varieties. 
"At  Your  Service  Since  1896”.  The  Page 
Seed  Co.,  P.O.  Box  B-12,  Greene,  N.  Y, 


STRAWBERRIES 

P  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

*■  *  describes  best  early, 

medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor's  New 
,  Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE 

catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to 
Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-34,  Allen,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Premier,  Dorsett, 

Fairfax.  Big  Joe,  Blakemoro,  etc.  Write  for  free  de¬ 
scriptive  price  list.  C.  S.  PERDUE,  Showell,  Md. 

Summer  and  Fall  bear¬ 
ing  varieties.  Write  for 

price  list.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
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MORE  POTATOES! 

*7*ecM?  fynur,  Seed 


Keg.  0.  S»  Pot.  Off. 


the  hormone  powder 
especially  made  for  potatoes 

User*  In  1943  report  increases  in 
crop  from  farms  all  over  the  country. 


Potatoes  grown  from  twin  seed 
pieces —  treated  and  untreated. 

North  Carolina — on  early  potatoes,  in¬ 
creases  up  to  23%  were  obtained.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — increases  of 
18%  to  25%  on  Cobblers,  Sebago,  Green 
Mountain,  Russet,  Katahdin  and  Triumph. 

Where  Tubertone  is  used,  potatoes  are 
usually  larger,  with  a  higher  percentage 
of  U.S.  §  l  grade. 

Naturally,  the  results  of  Tubertone 
treatment  are  not  the  same  in  every  field 
or  with  every  locality.  It  may  be  just  what 
you  need  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  soil. 

Just  mix  a  half  pound  of  Tubertone 
with  each  bushel  of  cut  seed  pieces  be¬ 
fore  planting.  For  plantings  of  less  than 
an  acre,  use  Rootoae  instead  of  Tubertone. 


10  lb.  bag  *5°° 


Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
Buy  from  your  dealer  or  clip  this  coupon. 

American  Chemical  Paint  Co. 

Horticultural  Div.,  RN-6, Ambler,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  prices  on  Tubertone 
I  plant - bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 


-State. 


KELLYS  FRUIT  TREES 


SHRUBS  -  VINES  -  ROSES  ana  SEEDS 

Write  for  the  new  1944  KELLY  Catalog 
listing  FRUIT  TREES,  RASPBERRIES, 
STRAWBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES, 
GRAPES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  SEEDS 
—many  shown  in  full  color.  It’s  FREE. 


There  is  a  definite  shortage  this  year  of  most 
of  the  leading  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  and  plants.  While  we 
still  have  a  fair  supply,  there 
just  won’t  be  enough  for  all 
our  friends  who  want  to 
plant  KELLY  Fruit  Trees, 
Seeds,  Roses  and  Shrubs.  So 
if  you  plan  to  set  out  KELLY 
trees  or  plants  this  year, 
we  urge  you  to  order 
early.  We  still  have  a 
fair  assortment  of  most 
varieties.  Don't  delay. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Our  64th  Year. 

KELLY  BROS. 

NURSERIES,  INC. 

35  Maple  St., 
Dansville.  N.  Y. 


CHESTNUT  TREES  BLIGHT-RESISTANT 

Our  hard}’  trees  bearing  fine  large  nuts  at  3  &  4  years. 
Send  for  circular  to  Chestnut  Nursery,  Manheim,  Pa. 


SAVE 

Your  Tin,  Scrap 
Metal,  Fats  And 
Waste  Paper! 


Give  this  vital  war 
material  to  your  local 
Salvage  Committee.  Antici¬ 
pate  seed  requirements  early, 
especially  on  oats,  barley, 
alfalfa,  etc.  Supplies  of  high 
quality,  adapted  strains  very 
short.  Send  for  prices  and 
copy  of  our  famous  Grow- 
more  Manual. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

43  Spencer  SI.,  Rochester  6,  N.Y. 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Carrot  Culture 

In  the  last  30  years  carrots  have  im¬ 
proved  enormously,  but  although  I  have 
tried  most  of  the  prominent  varieties 
boosted  by  the  seed  houses  as  the 
“sweetest  ever,”  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  one  that  could  remotely 
compare  in  sweetness  with  those  sold 
in  the  stores,  which  supposedly  come 
from  Texas  and  the  far  west.  I  have 
tried  them  in  different  types  of  soil, 
with  various  proportions  of  fertilizing 
elements  and  still  get  no  appreciable 
sweetness.  Is  the  trouble  varietal  or 
cultural,  or  what?  I  would  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  an  explanation.  Perhaps  it’s 
climate.  Lately  I  read  of  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  carrot  and  a  beet  which  will 
not  be  ready  for  distribution  for  some 
years.  Is  there  anything  in  that? 

New  York.  d.  l.  w. 

It  is  true  that  carrots  grown  in  the 
Northeast  do  not  develop  the  deep  color 
that  is  characteristic  of  carrots  grown 
in  the  Southwest.  This  is  principally 
due  to  climate  and  soil.  Chemical  tests 
show  also  that  these  Southwestern  car¬ 
rots  are  also  higher  in  vitamin  content. 
In  flavor,  I  can  see  very  little  differ¬ 
ence.  A  high  quality  variety  of  carrots 
such  as  Nantes,  when  well  grown,  is 
equal  in  flavor  to  any  of  the  carrots 
that  are  shipped  in.  However,  they 
must  be  properly  matured  but  not  over 
ripe.  Up  to  a  certain  stage,  a  carrot 
has  very  little  flavor. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  cross  between 
a  carrot  and  a  beet.  The  plants  belong 
to  different  botanical  families  and  such 
a  cross  is  impossible.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  yellow  beets  which  look  some¬ 
thing  like  a  carrot. 


Coal  Ashes  on  Soil 

I  have  a  big  hard  coal  ash  pile  far 
out  back  of  the  barn  and  in  this  ash 
pile,  every  Summer  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  come  up,  all  by  themselves, 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  beans,  pumpkin, 
squash.  They  are  dark  green,  rich  in 
color,  far  better  than  I  have  seen  any¬ 
where  else.  They  must  get  wonderful 
nourishment  from  the  ashes.  Are  hard 
coal  ashes  good  for  soil?  Farmers  as 
a  rule  do  not  like  ashes  on  their  land. 
What  do  you  think?  d.  t. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Coal  ashes  are  sometimes  useful  in 
improving  the  physical  condition  of 
tight  clay  soils.  The  should  not  be 
added  to  light  sandy  soils.  They  con¬ 
tain  no  appreciable  amounts  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  ingredients  unless  they  have  been 
mixed  with  wood  ashes  or  refuse  ma¬ 
terial.  The  ashes  should  be  sifted  and 
only  the  fine  particles  used.  Not  more 
than  a  one-inch  layer  of  ashes  should 
be  used. 


Growing  Cucumbers 

Can  you  give  me  some  information 
about  growing  cucumbers?  I  planted 
some  last  year  and  they  grew  wonder¬ 
ful  and  were  full  of  blossoms,  and  then 
they  all  died.  One  of  my  neighbors 
had  the  same  results.  mrs.  a.  v. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 

Cucumbers  are  difficult  to  grow  suc¬ 
cessfully.  They  require  very  fertile  soil 
that  is  well  limed  and  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  organic  matter  in  the  form 
of  stable  manure  or  compost.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  use  a  good  mixed  fertilizer  rich 
in  potash,  such  as  the  Victory  Garden 
fertilizer.  Protect  the  vines  from 
cucumber  beetles  while  young,  by  cov¬ 
ering  them  with  a  wire  screen  or  net¬ 
ting  and  then  dust  or  spray  with  ro- 
tenone.  To  control  disease,  also  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  Make  suc¬ 
cession  plantings  in  different  parts  of 
the  garden  if  you  wish  to  have  cucum¬ 
bers  through  the  season. 


Seeding  and  Care  of  Lawn 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  kind  and 
how  much  seed  and  fertilizer  I  will 
need  for  an  acre  of  lawn  this  Spring? 

New  York.  c.  K. 

For  a  lawn  to  be  grown  on  good  soil, 
well  fertilized,  in  open  sunlight,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  80  per  cent  Kentucky  Bluegrass 
and  20  per  cent  Red  Top  is  good.  This 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  175 
pounds  per  acre.  The  preparation  of 
soil  for  lawn  should  include  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  lime  if  needed,  organic  matter 
in  the  form  of  stable  manure,  rotted 
for  several  months  to  destroy  weed 
seeds,  dry  granulated  peat  moss,  160 
bales;  or  native  moist  peat,  swamp 
muck  or  humus  80  to  120  cubic  yards 
per  acre.  Also  commercial  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  of*  5-8-7  or  7-7-7  formula,  600  to 
800  pounds  per  acre. 


Decomposed  Wood  for  Garden 

Recently  I  removed  an  old  wood  shed 
that  has  been  here  since  long  before 
my  time.  On  the  floor  was  about  a 
foot  of  the  nicest,  blackest  wood  dirt 
you  ever  saw.  I  know  this  is  perfects 
for  broad-leafed  evergreens  and  many’ 
other  acid-loving  plants,  but  how  about 
spreading  it  on  the  vegetable  garden? 
Should  it  be  neutralized  with  lime? 
If  so,  how  much?  c.  m.  d. 

Lehigh  County,  Penna. 

Decomposed  wood  is  an  excellent 
conditioner  for  a  vegetable  garden.  If 
the  soil  has  been  well  limed  within  five 
years,  it  probably  will  not  need  addi¬ 
tional  applications.  Otherwise  add  50 
pounds  of  ground  limestone  per  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet.  D.  F.  Jones 


*7/ud.  helpful  FARM  FACTS  book 

AND  SEED  SERVICE  CATALOG 
Tells  how  you  can  get  MORE  from  your  acreage 

.Every  farmer  interested  in  producing  more  "Food  for 
Freedom"  this  year  should  have  a  copy  of  our  new  seed 
service  catalog.  It’s  crammed  full  of  valuable  information 
that  will  help  you  get  better  results  from  your  farm  acre¬ 
age  in  1944.  Gives  information  on  fertilizing,  tells  what 
grasses  make  best  pastures,— what  crops  make  best  substi¬ 
tutes  when  seed  shortages  occur,  etc.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
for  your  FREE  copy  today. 


TheNsw  Early  North  Star  Sweet  Com 


•HARRIS  SUDS- 

Best  For  Market  Gardeners 

Best  For  Home  Gardeners 

If  you  live  where  the  seasons  are  short,  you  want  seeds 
that  produce  sturdy,  vigorous,  early  crops. 

Harris  seed  is  being  planted  by  more  and  more 
gardeners  who  want  only  the  finest  quality  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

Our  1944  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  gives  careful, 
accurate  descriptions.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Order  Direct  by  Mail  From 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  20  Moreton  Farm, Rochester  11, N.Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 

-1944  catalog  mmmacUf — 


“FARM  SEEDS 

and 

FARM  SEEDS 
ONLY” 

A  Postal  Card  or  Letter  Will  Bring 
Your  Copy. 

ADDRESS  BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  GROWER. 
Honeoye  Falls  •  N.Y. 


EarliestTomato 


.  JUNG’S  WAY  AHEAD  has  Big  R 

■  Fruit  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  Li 
era!  packet  (enough  to  grow  21 
plants).  10c;  In  Canada.  20c.  See 
enclosed  In  10c  Coupon  packet  whl 
may  be  applied  on  any  future  orde; 

JUNG’S  SEEDS  are  famous  f 
high  quality  and  dependability. 
Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  of  bargains 
Seeds.  Plants,  Shrubs  and  Bulbs.  HYBRI 
SEED  CORN— VICLAND  OATS. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  5,  Randolph,  Wiscona 


HIGH  QUALITY  SEEDS 

SEND  FOR  1944  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for 
our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate 
description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties' 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germination. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  40  Years — Largest  Growers  and- 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


of 

AL0G 


Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog, 
660  illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  74 
leading  American  Seed  Cata- 
I.  Good  seeds  cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  600,000  cus 
save  money  an- 
from  me,  a  grower. 

rnrr  special  trial  offer 

rllL  L  125  s»*d*  My  New  Sen- 
■  ,ll“"  sation  Tomato  r‘King  of 
Cariies,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease 
yielder,  or  150  seeds  of  my  Peerless  Cab¬ 
bage,  average  weight  6  lbs .  Sen  d  3c 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or 
for  both  special  offers.  Catalog  Free. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  461  ROCKFORD.  ILL.  Eet.  1370 


HONESTY  IN  SOILTESTING 

SILVERTON  SOILTESTER  gives  you  the  essential  soil 
test,  that  of  AJIOVNT  of  acidity  (pH),  how  much 
lime  to  add,  and  requirements  of  375  plants.  Price 
<vlth  manual  35!'  postpaid.  Everybody’s  getting  our 

SOILTESTER  and  HORMONE  COMBINATION 
A  25c  pkt.  of  ROOTONE,  TRANSPLANTON  E, 
FRUITONE  and  a  SILVERTON  SOILTESTER  (4 

items)  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

SILVERTON  LABORATORIES  ‘B\  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


rppp  1944  VICTORY 

met  garden  catalog 

of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  home  grown  plants. 
Tells  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  &  pepper  plants.  Write  for  your  catalog  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,Ga. 


CARAWAY 

This  profitable  new  crop  is  sown  from  earliest  Spring 
to  late  mid-Summer  and  should  produce  large  returns. 

Instructions  for  cultivating  and  harvesting. 

J.  SI  EBERT.  .  103-19  Merrick  Rd.,  Jamaica.  N.  V. 


Street 


City  and  State. 


WOODRUFF'S  1944 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN 
GUIDE 

*V<vtcetceo  suited  to 
t6to  elc**ui(e 

This  new,  profusely  illustrated, 
56-page  catalog  brings  you 
complete  information.  Physical 
descriptions  of  vegetables  are 
supplemented  by  information 
about  growing  that  we  secured 
from  our  tests  at  our  Milford, 
Conn.  Trial  Grounds. 

For  dependable  seed,  write  for 
this  new  Woodruff  catalog. 


MAIL  IMMEDIATELY! 

F.  N.  WOODRUFF  A  SONS,  lac.,  Millard.  Coaa. 

Please  mail  me  your  1944  Vegetable 
Garden  Guide,  illustrating  and  de¬ 
scribing  your  tested  varieties! 

Name _ 
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on  GOOD  SOILS 

TO  BANISH  OAT  FAILURES  FROM 
RUST  AND  SMUT 
TO  GET  MORE  BUSHELS  WITHOUT 
MORE  ACRES 


USE  PURE  CLEAN  SEED 


Vicland  Oats  often  yields  over  100  bushels  to  the  acre  on  good 
land  as  it  will  not  rust  or  be  affected  by  smut.  It  is  an  early  oat  with 
a  very  stiff  straw  and  therefore  resists  lodging.  The  hull  is  very  thin 
and  has  a  heavy,  meaty  kernel. 


We  are  offering  you  Vicland  Seed  Oats  that  has  been  carefully 
recleaned  and  is  absolutely  free  of  all  weed  seeds;  seed  that  is  State 
Tested  and  has  a  purity  of  99.9%  and  germination  pf  95%. 

These  oats  "are  packed  3  bushels  per  bag  in  shipping  bags.  Price 
— $1.65  per  bushel,  bags  free.  Cash  with  order  or  %  down  and  balance 
C.  O.  D.  Sow  enough  Vicland  this  year  so  you  can  supply  your 
neighbors  with  seed  next  year.  Order  now  for  immediate  shipment. 


Batz  Seed  Farms,  Ine.  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin 

Help  Uncle  Sam  and  Yourself  by  Raising  Vicland  Oats 


MichaelLeonard’s 

ifvfUd 

You’ve  never  eaten  sweet  com  just  like 
Michael-Leonard’s  new  "Aristogold." 

Great  big  ears,  large,  juicy,  sweet  ker¬ 
nels,  sugary  and  tender!  And  what 
yields!  Easy  to  grow,  too.  Get  full  description  of  this 
and  nearly  300  other  great  varieties  of  vegetables  in 
the  Michael -Leonard  catalog.  Also  FREE  garden  plans 
und  garden  guide.  Write  Michael -Leonard,  Desk  N  Y34 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD  SEED 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Ready  to  set  in  your  fields 
about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Yellows  Resistant  Marion 
Market.  Booking  orders  for 
Tomato  Plants  grown  from 
^Certified  and  treated  seed. 
Et—  “tWFT"  X  -gThese  Plants  arei  also  sprayed. 

t  ~  Ask  for  our  cat.  of  Virginia 
Field  Grown  Plants.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin, Vo. 


LINCOLN 

This  remarkable  new  hybrid  is  well  worth 
a  trial  in  ’44.  Six  other  choice  sweet 
com  hybrids.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 
Huntington  Brothers,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


ORDER  GARDEN  SEEDS  NOW 

The  Government  says  “Fewer  commercial 
canned  vegetables  will  be  available  for 
civilians  in  1944”.  This  year  your  garden 
will  bo  more  Important  than  ever  before. 
Writ©  today  for  1944  illustrated  Seed  Cat. 

-  ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

Box  53,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Plants 

All  outdoor  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 
Will  mature  crop  3  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Cabbage,  Onion,  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Certified  Tomato 
and  other  plants.  Get  our  Catalog  or  Special 
Dealers  Prices  from  Oldest  and  Largest 
Growers  in  Virginia. 

1.  P.  COUHCIU,  C0-,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

P%Tioi?.s  V  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1  each,  $10  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


GROW  VICLAND  OATS 

and  Smut  rcsisl 
Outylelds  everything.  Wm.  Illian,  Adell,  Wiscon 


sf*.d  J°r  sale-  1943  crop,  germination  9%. 
Carters  Special  Strain,  heavy  producer,  rust  resistant- 
saved  from  selected  hills.  A.  Clement,  Allentown,  N.  J 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


VICLAND  OATS  ?ute  tested'  length  graded,  flel 

I!;  .  X"*?  inspected.  Wisconsin  Esperimei 

Association  Member.  Merlin  Sprecher,  Plain,  Wi 

yieland  Oats.  State  inspected  and  sealci 
$2.10  per  bushel  sacked.  Alden  Kolb,  Cleveland,  Wis 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Seed  catalogs  have  a  perennial  fas¬ 
cination  for  all  of  us  who  love  country 
life.  Each  Winter  I  think  I  look  ahead 
to  them  with  more  eagerness.  You’d 
think  a  man  would  learn  to  take  things 
in  stride,  especially  where  seed  cata¬ 
logs  are  concerned,  but  each  year  I 
look  at  those  beautiful  pictures  and 
say  to  myself,  “This  year  my  garden 
will  look  like  that.  There’ll  be  no 
weeds.  Each  plant  will  be  a  perfect 
specimen!”  Of  course,  one  wonders  a 
little.  Why  is  it  that  those  gardens 
never  have  any  stones  or  pebbles? 
Does  the  artist  have  a  garden  of  his 
own?  Oh,  well,  it’s  good-  for  human 
beings  to  have  a  goal.  And  the  seed 
catalogs  are  master  psychological 
urgers.  May  they  continue  to  set  stand¬ 
ards  high. 

The  Lady  and  I  have  been  planning 
our  1944  garden.  Last  year  we  put  up 
some  300  quarts  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  We  have  found  that  canned 
succotash  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
products,  and  that  canned  raspberries 
are  way  ahead  of  canned  strawberries. 
This  year  we’re  going  to  raise  more 
muskmelons.  Fresh  fruits  are  one  of 
the  joys  of  the  farm,  and  according  to 
experts,  farm  folks  are  apt  not  to  have 
as  much  fruit  as  they  should  in  their 
diet.  A  neighbor  has  a  slick  idea  for 
starting  melons  and  cucumbers  right 
where  they  will  grow  in  the  garden. 
He  uses  a  wooden  frame  about  two 
feet  square  with  a  sliding  glass  top. 
This  means  he  can  plant  two  to  three 
weeks  ahead.  On  a  hot,  sunny  day,  the 
glass  is  pulled  back.  On  frosty  nights, 
the  plants  are  protected. 

Have  you  read  the  1941  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  Climate  and  Man?  It’s  a 
big  volume  and  has  some  very  informa¬ 
tive  and  interesting  material  in  it.  I 
think  every  farm  home  should  have 
the  Yearbooks.  They  are  authoritative 
reading — and  we  pay  for  them. 

Working  in  the  woods  is  one  of  the 
more  enjoyable  tasks  of  the  year’s 
cycle  of  tasks.  Chopping  wood  is  more 
than  just  work.  It’s  fun  whether  the 
sky  is  blue  and  the  temperature  down 
low,  or  whether  it’s  a  gray,  cloudy  day. 
It’s  peaceful  and  quiet  and  a  man  has 
a  chance  to  get  the  wrinkles  out  of  his 
system.  The  chickadees  are  sure  to 
be  around  and  their  cheery,  alto  song 
is  a  friendly  greeting.  A  partridge  may 
go  up  with  a  whir-r-r  that  reverberates, 
and  perhaps  a  rabbit  or  two  will  hop 
from  a  brush  pile.  In  the  pines  the 
wind  talks  in  the  branches  overhead. 
There’s  a  tonic,  bracing  aroma  in  the 
air.  It’s  good  work  as  a  man  swings 
his  axe.  And  when  the  afternoon 
draws  to  a  close  and  one  contentedly 
swings  down  the  woods  road  and  sees 
the  light  gleaming  in  the  kitchen  win¬ 
dow,  he  knows  that  somehow,  some¬ 
time,  men  will  learn  to  follow  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  evils  that  now  be¬ 
set  mankind  will  be  dispersed.  H.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Why  Not  Use  Wood  from 
N.  Y.’s  Forest  Preserve? 

The  forest  lands  located  in  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  mountains, 
owned  by  the  people  of  New  York 
State,  are  referred  to -as  the  Forest  Pre¬ 
serve.  On  these  public  areas  stand 
millions  of  feet  of  timber  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  cords  of  pulpwood.  As  far 
as  this  wood  being  used  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people  of  the  state,  this  pub¬ 
lic  area  is  a  great  unproductive  desert. 
Not  one  board  foot  of  lumber  nor  a 
cord  of  pulpwood  on  this  2,400,000  acre 
domain  can  be  cut  to  aid  in  the  war 
effort.  Why  is  this?  Because  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  State  Constitution,  Article 
XIV,  Section  I  reads,  “.  .  .  forest  pre¬ 
serve,  shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild 
forest  lands  .  .  .  nor  shall  the  timber 
thereon  be  sold,  removed,  or  destroyed.” 
The  great  Empire  State  has  drafted 
thousands  of  its  sons  to  fight  on  foreign 
fields,  but  it  cannot  ship  one  stick  of 
lumber  cut  from  its  own  forests.  Is 
that  something  to  be  proud  of?  The 
National  Government  and  many  large 
private  companies  have  demonstrated 
that  proper  forest  management  through 
selective  cutting  can  be  carried  on 
without  interferring  with  the  forest’s 
other  uses. 

If  the  State  cannot  assume  its  right¬ 
ful  share  of  providing  wood  in  the 
form  of  war  materials  to  beat  the 
enemy  across  the  oceans,  because  of 
an  antiquated  article  in  its  Constitu¬ 
tion  carried  over  from  an  earlier  period, 
then  let’s  do  something  about  it  today. 
Let’s  correct  the  Constitution  so  that 
modern  forestry  can  be  practiced  on 
these  now  restricted  woodlands  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people  when  the  days  of 
peace  return. 

On  this  forest  preserve  stand  a  great 
untapped  reservoir  of  ,wood  materials 
needed  by  the  nation,  and,  I  say,  “Let 
the  State  tap  it”,  keeping  in  mind  to 
use  those  cutting  methods  which  will 
guarantee  its  improvement  and  con¬ 
tinual  growth. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  conserva¬ 
tion  means  wise  use.  s.  s.  H. 

New  York. 


“Farmers  Tax  Manual” 

Income  tax  returns  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  March  15.  We  still  have  on 
hand  a  limited  supply  of  Farmers  Tax 
Manuals,  for  sale  at  $1.00  a  copy. 

The  Manual  will  aid  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  year’s  complicated  return. 


March  4,  1944 

Get  Better  Crops  in 
Wet  or  Dry  Years ... 


Orangeburg  Perforated  *Pipe  drains 
only  surplus  water.  Water  needed  by 
crops  is  held  in  soil  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  Root  zones  are  enlarged — impor¬ 
tant  during  droughts.  Besides  farm¬ 
land  drainage  and  irrigation,  this  non- 
metallic  pipe  is  ideal  for  septic  tank 
filter  beds  and  foundation  footings. 

For  tight-line  drainage,  house-to- 
septic  tank  or  house-to-sewer  lines, 
downspouts,  and  other  non-pressure 
uses — Orangeburg  Fibre  Pipe  is  made 
without  perforations. 

Light  weight  and  longer  lengths 
make  Orangeburg  Pipe  easy  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  install.  Does  not  crack  or 
break  easily.  Resists  root  growth. 
Stands  up  under  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  Durable  —  lasts  a  lifetime! 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

\ - —  —  1 

I  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  CO.  3.4  I 

■  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

■  Please  send  literature  on  Orangeburg  Fibre  . 

•  Pipe.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer.  I 

I  I 

I  Name . . . | 

■  Address . J 

I  City .  | 


VICTORY  GARDEN  GUIDE 

Complete  —  Concise  —  Correct 
Ready  for  Mailing  March  1.  Order  Now. 
Postpaid,  8  Copies  for  $1.00:  Single  Copy,  25c. 
A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Co.,  448  W.  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  18,  N.  Y. 


You  can  get  extra  bushels  of  corn 
from  every  acre  this  year  if  you  plant 
Funk  G  Hybrids.  Many  farmers  re¬ 
port  10-acre  yields  from  each  8  acres 
they  plant. 

Funk  G  Hybrids  also  offer  many  other 
features:  vigorous  early  growth,  large 
deep  roots  for  better  standability  and 
resistance  to  drought  and  windstorm, 
leafier  silage,  easier  husking,  more 
shelled  corn  per  ear  and  increased 
yield  per  acre.  Investigate  today.  Mail 
the  coupon  below. 


FUNK 


HYBRIDS 


FREE 


VALUABLE  HYBRID  CORN  BOOK 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 
Box33S  Landisville,  Penna. 


Please  send  full  facts  oa  Funk  G  Hybrids 
together  with  FREE  Corn  Data  Notebook. 


Name.~, 


Address ....... 


Town. 


.Slast. 
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RURALISMS 


Wartime  Gardens — We  all  realize  the 
need  to  grow  food,  no  matter  how  small 
our  garden  plot  or  available  ground 
may  be,  but  some  of  us  may  forget  that 
the  material  aid  of  a  cabbage  patch 
may  be  strengthened  by  a  row  of 
Petunias  around  the  edges.  Old- 
fashioned  country  women  had  a  habit 
of  mingling  a  few  posies  among  the 
vegetables,  and  we  think  the  practice 
will  give  anyone  a  moral  uplift.  Few 
of  us  realize  how  much  food  may  be 
grown  on  a  moderate  space  if  we  copy 
the  intensive  methods  of  France  and 
Belgium,  and  plan  for  a  regular  suc¬ 
cession  of  crops.  We  hope  to  grow 
more  food  this  year  than  last,  but  will 
not  feel  obliged  to  uproot  our  roses, 
perennials  and  bulbs.  Our  modest  Vic¬ 
tory  garden  gave  fine  returns  last  year; 
among  other  things,  we  have  learned 
the  value  of  New  Zealand  spinach, 
which  flourishes  after  hot  weather  has 
discouraged  the  growing  of  ordinary 
spinach.  Home  gardeners  who  have 
not  tried  this  excellent  “greens”  would 
do  well  to  make  a  note  of  it. 

Preparing  Stored  Gladiolus — We  do 
not  think  fear  of  the  Gladiolus  thrips 
has  lessened  plantings  of  this  showy 
flower,  for  we  know  that  all  commer¬ 
cial  dealers  of  reputation  keep  this 
little  nuisance  under  control,  but  home 
gardeners  who  store  their  own  roots 
year  after  year  may  find  some  infesta¬ 
tion,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  wise  to 
treat  these  corms  in  advance  of  plant¬ 
ing.  The  simplest  treatment  is  with 
naphthalene  flakes,  applied  in  small 
paper  bags,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
(roughly  speaking,  a  good  handful)  to 
100  corms.  The  treatment  should  not 
be  given  in  tight  metal  or  wood  con¬ 
tainers,  as  humidity  induced  may 
break  the  dormant  period.  This  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  given  while  the  roots 
are  well  cured  and  entirely  dormant; 
if  shoots  have  started,  they  may  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  fumes.  The  naphthalene 
may  remain  four  to  six  weeks,  after 
which  it  is  removed.  Larger  quanti¬ 
ties  may  be  placed  in  trays,  which  are 
stacked  and  covered  with  heavy  wrap¬ 
ping  paper.  Several  mercury  com¬ 
pounds,  hot  water,  and  some  chemical 
fumigants  are  used  commercially,  but 
for  the  home  gardener,  naphthalene 
seems  the  simplest  form  of  control. 
If,  in  spite  of  treatment,  infestation 
occurs  during  the  Summer,  it  can  be 
controlled  by  spraying.  We  have  used 
Black  Leaf  40  with  satisfactory  results. 
A  well-tested  spray  consists  of  one 
ounce  Paris  green  and  two  pounds  of 
brown  sugar  to  three  gallons  of  water, 
but  at  the  present  time  we  are  not  de¬ 
sirous  of  wasting  our  sugar  on  thrips. 
The  spray  should  be  directed  well  into 
the  sheaths  of  leaves  and  flower  stems. 
We  like  to  plant  Gladiolus  early,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  warms  in  Spring,  set¬ 
ting  six  inches  apart  and  three  inches 
deep.  Small  corms,  well  treated,  often 
give  surprisingly  good  flower  spikes.  ; 

Planting  the  Dahlias — We  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  Dahlia  is  of  semi- 
tropical  origin,  and  for  this  reason,  too 
early  planting  is  undesirable.  Loosely 
speaking,  the  middle  of  Spring  is  the 
proper  time,  but  if  a  cold,  wet  spell 
sets  in  after  growth  has  started,  the 
plants  may  get  a  severe  check.  A  late 
frost  would  also  be  very  damaging. 
Our  planting  is  usually  done  in  May, 
but  some  seasons,  when  the  May 
weather  has  been  very  unfavorable,  we 
have  waited  until  the  beginning  of  June 
with  good  results.  When  the  tubers 
in  storage  start  to  sprout,  we  like  to 
give  them  light  and  a  little  moisture, 
so  that  we  do  not  get  long  bleached 
shoots  at  planting  time.  When  the 
hole  is  dug  for  planting,  which  should 
be  deep  enough  to  cover  the  tuber 
at  least  six  inches,  we  first  drive  in 
a  stout  stake,  as  setting  the  stake  after 
planting  might  injure  the  tuber.  The 
tuber  should  be  set  in  the  hole  with 
the  stem  end  near  the  stake,  and  the 
hole  then  filled  part  way  up,  leaving  a 
depression  which  is  filled  up  level  as 
Of  course,  the  tubers 


Ships,  steaming  up  the  sea  lanes  on  return  trips 
from  other  victory-missions,  are  laden  with 
natural  nitrate  from  Chile.  More  and  more  is 
arriving  at  American  ports  to  help  in  the  big¬ 
gest  of  all  food  production  jobs.  It  is  the  nitrate 
you  know  all  about  —  nitrate  you  can  store  and 
handle  easily— nitrate  you  can  use  and  depend 
on  for  vital  top  dressing  and  side  dressing. 


Thanks  to  the  help  of  many,  many  people,  and 
government  agencies,  good  progress  is  being 
made  toward  bringing  in  enough  nitrate  to 
meet  essential  needs.  How  much  is  enough? 
That’s  hard  to  say,  but  last  year  Chile  sent 
1,000,000  tons  to  U.  S.  farmers  and  —  even 
though  you  didn’t  get  all  you  wanted  —  it  cer¬ 
tainly  helped  do  the  job. 

Think  what  1,000,000  tons  of  Natural  Chilean  Nitrate  would  mean.  Why,  it  would 
practically  assure  success  for  this  critical  year  of  war  food  production,  because,  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  1,000.000  tons  of  Chilean  Nitrate  would  produce  250,000,000  bu.  of  oats 
or  100,000,000  bu.  of  wheat;  125,000,000  bu.  of  com,  4,800,000  tons  of  forage  crops,  or 
6,000,000  tons  of  vegetables. 

Natural  Chilean  Nitrate,  always  a  big  factor  in  food  production,  is  absolutely  vital  this  year. 
Without  it  the  farmer  could  hardly  carry  out  the  government’s  huge  crop  program.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  bring  in  every  possible  pound 


for  use  on  your  essential  crops, 


the  shoots  grow, 
are  planted  horizontally,  as  the  growth 
starts  at  the  narrow  neck  connecting 
the  tuber  with  a  clump;  it  does  not 
form  a  number  of  growing  eyes  like  a 
potato.  Careless  breakage  of  the  neck 
will  result  in  a  blend  tuber.  A  well- 
drained,  loamy  soil,  containing  plenty 
of  humus  -is  ideal  for  Dahlias,  which 
will  never  do  well  in  a  heavy  wet  soil 
with  poor  drainage.  In  our  own  garden 
we  have  had  little  trouble  from  insects, 
but  the  common  stalk-borer  and  the 
European  corn-borer  are  occasionally 
destructive.  The  presence  of  the  stalk- 
borer  may  be  detected  by  finding  a 
small  hole  and  exudation  of  “sawdust” 
near  the  base  of  the  stem.  By  care¬ 
fully,  slitting  the  stem,  and  probing 
with  a  flexible  wire,  one  carf  usually 
get  the  criminal,  as  in  the  case  of 
squash,  or  by  injecting  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide.  A  number  of  weeds  are  hosts 
to  this  insect,  so  clean  cultivation  pays. 
Cleaning  up  and  burning  all  crop 
remnants  helps  to  control  the  corn 
borer.  Some  seasons  the  tarnishe<J 
plant  bug  blackens  and  deforms  flower 
buds;  this  is  an  active  creature,  which 
pays  little  attention  to  sprays,  and  it 
is  generally  accepted  that  the  best 
method  of  control  is  the  clearing  up  of 
rubbish  in  which  it  may  hibernate. 
However,  pyrethrum  spray  is  useful, 
and  also  controls  leaf-hoppers  which 
sometimes  attack  the  Dahlia. 

E.  T.  Royle. 
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}  to  see  the  highl  ■  ■ 

km  r  quality  of  Maule’s 
Jr  tested,  guaranteed  seeds, 
sendforthese510c-Packets,» 
all  for  price  of  one — Bonny  Best  Tomato, 
Earliest  Scarlet  Radish,  Golden  Rod  Car- 
;rot,  Blood-Turnip  Beet,  and  Grand  Rapids 
Lettuce.  Send  dime  todayl 
sjs  Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE — Complete 
Eg}*  accurate  descriptions  tell  about 
Py  uses,  yields,  seasons,  how  to  grow 
j  more  food.  The  “Old 
'  Reliable ”  Seed  House . 


WAS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY  • 
FOR  SMALL  ACREAGE  GROWERS 

Successful  growers  pretty  much  agree  on  a  deep 
seed  bed  with  cover  crop  chopped  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  and  fertilizer.  This  gives 
ample  root  room  for  maximum  feeding  and  firm 
anchorage  to  withstand  storms.  It  provides  best 
possible  moisture  conditions  either  in  drought  or 
heavy  rainfall  areas.  Rototiller  makes  this  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  bed — in  one  operation.  Just  once  over 
the  ground  and  you’re  ready  for  planting.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  cultivation.  Supplies  every  small-farm 

_  power  need  —  mows,  hauls, 

i  fhs  plows  snow,  operates  power 


|  Win.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 

.  [  I  Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  5  packets 

I  I — J  Maule's  Veg.  Seeds  No.  3200.  postpaid, 
I  □  Send  Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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FREE  —  80-page  book  of  Master  Pat¬ 
terns  for  Baking.  Just  print  your  name  and 
eddress  on  the  back  of  a  Davis  Baking 
Powder  label  and  mail  to  R.  B,  Davis  Co., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Dept.  68  . 


BIGGER 

POTATO  YIELDS 


I'Y  x/l 

USUALLY  RESULT  FROM 
TREATING  SEED  WITH 


st# 


This  quick,  easy  dip  treatment 
of  seed  potatoes  before  plant¬ 
ing  helps  prevent  or  reduces 
damage  caused  by  seed-piece 
decay  and  by  certain  seed- 
borne  organisms — such  as 
scab  and  Rhizoctonia.  Saves 
fertilizer,  seed,  labor.  Write 
for  free  potato  pamphlet. 

DU  PONT  SEMESAN  CO. 

Wilmington  98,  Dataware 


Mi 


Get  up  to  60% 

MORE  PROTEIN 


INOCULATE! 
ALFALFA  andi 
CLOVERS  % 


mm 
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SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  Treatment  for  Every  Major  Crop 
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service.  D  ^  good 

are  tn»Je  sUpstitv- 
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Get  bigger  yields  of  richer  feed.  Inoculate 
alfalfa,  clovers,  and  other  legume  seed 
with  NITRAGIN.  It  boosts  yields  often 
as  much  as  50%.  It  also  increases  the  per¬ 
centage  of  protein.  Together,  these  bene¬ 
fits  may  give  60%  to  70%  more  protein. 
NITRAGIN  is  the  oldest,  most  widely  used 
inoculant.  It’s  produced  from  selected  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  most  modern  laboratory  of  its 
kind.  It  costs  about  12  £  an  acre,  takes  a 
few  minutes  to  use.  Tests  show  it  pays  to 
inoculate  every  planting  of  legumes.  Get 
NITRAGIN  from  your  seedsman. 

FREE  BOOKLETS  —  Tell  how  to  grow  bigger  yields 
of  legumes  ond  build  soil  fertility.  Write  today. 

THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  INC. 

3787  N.  Booth  St,  Milwaukee  12.  WIS. 
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Low-Cost  One-Gun 
POWER  SPRAYER 


»>  “BEAN  Little  Giant”  delivers 
6-7  gallons  a  minute  at  400  lbs 
pressure.  Two-cyl.  Bean  pump. 
JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
843  W.JulianSt.,SanJose, Calif. 


Rid  Your  Premises 
of  RATS  and  MICE 

by  a  New,  Quick,  Safe  Way 

If  you  suffer  from  these  dreaded  pests,  if  your  place 
is  overrun  and  you  lose  hundreds  of  dollars  in  feed 
and  crop  each  year,  here’s  a  safe,  quick,  positive 
way  to  destroy  them  completely.  Just  sprinkle  SAF- 
Klij  Bat  Poison  around  places  where  rats  are  known 
to  he  and  almost  overnight-  you're  rid  of  them. 
SAF-KIL  kills  only  rats,  mice  and  thieving  rodents. 
Harmless  to  pets,  stock  or  humans.  It's  quick  acting 
yet  allows  enough  time  for  rats  and  mice  to  get  out¬ 
side,  where  they  die  and  are  easy  to  dispose  of. 
It’s  inexpensive,  2  large  6-ounce  packages  of  SAF-KIL, 
almost  a  full  pound  costs  only  96  cents,  and  it  must 
KILL  your  rats  or  your  money  back.  SEND  NO 
MONEY,  just  name  and  address.  On  arrival  pay  post¬ 
man  only  96  cents,  plus  postage,  or  send  cash  and  we 
pay  postage,  you  save.  Send  order  today  to 
SAF-KIL  CO.,  Dept.  426,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


The  McDonald  Shallow  Well  Series 
420  is  shown  above.  Write  for  in¬ 
formation  about  this  as  well  as  Deep 
Well,  Turbine  and  Jet  Puipps.  Get 
the  FACTS  before  you  buy. 

A.  Y.  MCDONALD  MFG.  CQ. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 


Rapidgro  Fertilizer 

THE  IDEAL  PLANT  FOOD  FOR  YOUR  VIC¬ 
TORY  GARDEN.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


Fn  B  P  I  A  new  kind  of  Seed  Catalog  and 
IT  E.  C  ■  Farm  Facts  Book.  Contains  Informa¬ 
tion  Of  value  to  every  fanner.  Tells  how  to  get  more 
from  your  1944  crops.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc., 

BOX  33C  LANDISVILLE,  PENN*. 


t'DEAF 

NO  BATTERY 
10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Automatic  hearing  device  WITHOUT  BATTERY. 
Worn  on  ear.  Inconspicuous,  Feather-light.  Used  by 
thousands.  Send  coupon  today  for  free  information 
and  names  of  happy  users.  Optical  dealers  write  for 
proposition. 

AMERICAN  EARPHONE, 

10  East  43rd  St.,  Dept.  134,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  V. 
Please  send  me  free  details  about  10-day  borne 
trial  of  Audi -Ear. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . 


Fruit  Growers  Review  the 
Season  and  Look  Ahead 

(Continued  from  Cover  Page) 
Yellow  Transparent  and  Wealthy.  _  It 
was  explained  how  mallet-thinning 
had  been  used  advantageously  in 
southern  peach  sections,  in  which  main 
limbs  and  branches  were  jarred  with  a 
heavy  pole  or  mallet,  the  operation  be¬ 
ing  performed  just  as  the  peach  pits 
began  to  harden.  Also,  it  was  told  how 
“brush-thinning”  of  blossoms  had  been 
employed  in  Georgia  in  1943  and  would 
be  used  still  more  extensively  in  1944, 
in  which  the  excess  blossoms  were 
“raked”  or  “brushed”  off  the  trees. 

In  picking  and  packing,  it  was 
pointed  out,  some  saving  in  labor  can 
be  attained  by  packing  combination 
grades  and  by  using  paper  only  where 
absolutely  needed.  Other  ways  of  sav¬ 
ing  labor  will  be  naturally  forthcom¬ 
ing,  it  was  felt,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things.  New  spray  materials  may  be 
expected  to  be  helpful,  and  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  application,  as  by  the  new  “gas” 
method  employing  the  blowing  of  a 
spray  mixture  onto  the  trees  much  as 
an  atomizer  functions. 

Most  of  the  essential  materials  needed 
by  fruit  growers  will  be  available  in 
reasonable  quantity  with  the  exception 
of  packages.  Here,  however,  a  very 
tight  situation  is  presented,  calling  up¬ 
on  growers  to  use  every  available  pack¬ 
age,  old  and  new,  and  to  think  critically 
upon  how  to  move  fruit  to  market  on 
a  short  supply  of  packages.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  machinery  will  be  80 
per  cent  of  1940,  which  really  means 
more  machinery  than  in  1943  but  still 
not  enough  to  go  around. 

Apple  scab  was  recognized  as  having 
been  a  problem  in  1943  because  of 
weather  favorable  to  scab  development. 
Proper  timing  of  sprays  before  rain, 
the  use  of  a  duster  during  rain,  and 
the  use  of  finely  divided  sulfurs  were 
considered  important  items  in  scab 
control.  Codling  moth  and  apple  mag¬ 
got,  too,  came  in  for  review.  It  was 
felt  that  the  use  of  second-hand  crates 
had  introduced  codling  moth  to  other¬ 
wise  clean  orchards,  and  that  apple 
maggot  was  on  the  increase,  occurring 
also  in  plums.  Both  of  these  pests  can  be 
controlled  by  thorough  applications  of 
well-timed  arsenical  sprays,  plus  at¬ 
tention  to  methods  of  sanitation. 

The  quest  for  small,  early-bearing 
fruit  trees  received  much  attention.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  demand  is 
brought  about  by  a  number  of  factors, 
such  as  economic  pressure  which  re¬ 
quires  early  return  on  the  investment, 
easier  and  better  pruning,  thinning, 
spraying,  and  harvesting,  and  an  easier 
and  more  rapid  shift  to  new  varieties 
and  to  young  trees  in  the  “rotation 
system”  of  orchard  management.  To 
satisfy  these  needs,  three  principal  ways 
were  noted.  There  was,  for  example, 
the  possibility  of  selecting  varieties 
with  characteristically  small  and  early- 
bearing  trees,  as  Rome,  Gallia,  and 
Cortland.  Then,  there  was  the  use  of 
good  orchard  practices  which  favored 
early  fruiting,  as  selection  of  good  or¬ 
chard  site,  purchase  of  only  good 
nursery  stock,  care  in  planting,  good 
care  while  trees  were  young,  low  head¬ 
ing,  little  pruning,  protection  from  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  and  rodent  attack, 
and  perhaps  ringing  and  girdling.  And 
finally  there  was  the  use  of  some  of 
the  new  dwarfing  rootstocks.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  decided 
shortage  of  good  dwarfing  rootstocks, 
and  that  some  growers  had  been  highly 
successful  in  bringing  standard  trees 
into  early  fruiting  oy  attention  to  these 
details. 

Varieties,  as  always,  cable  up  for 
discussion.  The  elimination  of  old 
varieties  has  for  the  moment  been 
placed  to  one  side  in  line  with  the 
movement  to  “take  good  care  of  what 
you  have.”  Accordingly,  there  was  felt 
that  R.  I.  Greening,  Baldwin,  Northern 
Spy,  Twenty  Ounce,  and  Rome  Beauty 
still  have  a  place  in  the  planting.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  was  considered  the  favorite,  but 


with  some  suggestion  that  it  may  have 
been  overplanted.  Gallia,  Golden  De¬ 
licious,  Milton,  Early  McIntosh,  Macoun, 
and  Cortland  were  recognized  as  on  the 
increase.  Kendall  was  thought  well  of 
in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley  but  ques¬ 
tioned  in  some  parts  of  western  New 
York  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  keep¬ 
ing.  The  new  Webster  was  well-re¬ 
ported  from  the  lower  Hudson  Valley 
as  a  large,  long-keeping  Jonathan  type, 
and  Newfane  was  favorably  commented 
upon  as  a  desirable,  large,  red,  sweet 
Delicious  type. 

Something  new  in  storage?  The  use 
of  charcoal  soaked  in  bromine  was  held 
out  as  a  possible  means  of  controlling 
scald  in  storage  by  extracting  gases 
from  the  storage  atmosphere  that  in¬ 
duced  scab.  The  small  farm  storage 
offers  storage  at  about  half  the  cost  of 
commercial  storage,  plus  opportunity 
for  getting  fruit  into  storage  rapidly 
after  harvest,  while  the  large  commer¬ 
cial  storage  can  hold  fruit  better  and 
also  serves  to  maintain  better  prices 
and  a  better  market  through  offering 
a  large-volume  outlet  to  which  buyers 
are  attracted. 

Finally,  it  was  felt  that  the  fruit 
industry  could  look  forward  to  reason¬ 
able  prosperity  but  that  fruit  growing 
was  not  the  kind  of  an  enterprise  that 
should  be  rushed  into  by  those  with¬ 
out  experience,  attracted  by  present 
good  prices.  Although  farm  prices 
reached  only  a  little  above  “parity”  in 
1943,  net  income  of  farm  operators  in¬ 
creased  in  approximate  proportion  to 
the  gains  made  in  efficiency  of  farm 
production.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  World  War  II,  basic  commodity 
prices  followed  the  general  trend  of 
World  War  I,  but  during  the  last  two 
years  little  change  occurred,  and  they 
have  leveled  off  at  about  half  what 
they  were  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  World  War  I.  On  the  other 
hand,  prices  of  farm  products  have 
about  kept  pace  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  World  War  I  in  spite  of 
price  ceilings  and  other  regulations. 

During  World  War  I,  apples  were 
generally  lower  in  price  than  the 
average  of  all  farm  products,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  four  and  a  half  years  of 
World  War  II,  New  York  apples  have 
reached  a  very  favorable  level,  due  per¬ 
haps  to  increased  domestic  demand  and 
the  drastic  reduction  in  apple  trees  in 
recent  years.  Compared  with  all  New 
York  farm  prices,  apples  are  one  and 
a  half  times  higher.  No  run-away  in¬ 
flation  of  farm  values  is  yet  indicated, 
and  stability  is  likely  in  the  East,  which 
rests  on  home-owner-operated  farms. 
Farmers  were  divided  in  general  to  (1) 
produce  a  maximum  of  essential  food, 
(2)  get  debts  in  shape  by  reducing  ex¬ 
cessive  debts  to  a  safe  basis,  (3)  avoid 
speculation,  and  (4)  build  financial  re¬ 
serves  and  help  win  'the  war  by  in¬ 
vesting  in  War  Bonds. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  by-laws  of 
the  New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  in  this,  its  80th  year,  whereby  the 
Society  elects  directors,  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  in  turn  elect  the  executive  officers. 
Officers  for  1944  are:  President,  Mark 
E.  Buckman,  Sodus;  vice-president, 
John  A.  Hall,  Lockport;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Roy  P.  McPherson,  Leroy. 
Directors  are:  Seymour  W.  Davenport, 
Jr.,  Kinderhook;  Theodore  Cross,  La- 
grangeville;  Herman  Kappel,.  Lyons; 
Donald  Green,  Chazy;  James  Austin, 
Hamlin;  A.  W.  Densmore,  Albion; 
George  T.  Bradley,  Appleton,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Germantown. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson  .  5.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  $3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuesten  . 7  3.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


The  4 -H  Club  Victory  garden  of  Eugene  Varney,  in  Berkshire  County,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  rated  as  one  of  1943’s  best  in  the  Bay  State. 
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AND 
GOOD 
ENOUGH 
FOR  ME! 


Army  orders  for  tough,  durable  fatigue 
uniforms  have  first  call  on  our  production. 
But  we’re  still  making  a  lot  of  rugged,  de¬ 
pendable  Crown-Headlight  overalls,  work 
shirts  and  trousers  for  you  too. 

If  you  have  to  wait  a  bit  to  get  your  size 
in  Crown-Headlight  work  clothes,  remember, 
they're  worth  waiting  for.  Only  Crown- 
Headlight  work  clothes  have  been  approved 
by  the  United  States  Testing  Company.  And 
they're  Sanforized  too— guaranteed  to  shrink 
no  more  than  a  mere  1%.  So  stick  to 
Crown-Headlight— the  Army  wears  ’em  tool 

CROWN -HEADLIGHT 

Work  Clothes 

UNION  MADE 

CINCINNATI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  YORK 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  &  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


There's  no  place  for  waste 
in  wartime  grain  production 


PLAY  safe 

Treat  seed  with 

New  Improved 

CERESAN 

Don’t  take  unnecessary 
chances  on  loss  of  yield  and 

cerfaiihb°U1hSmUtS°foats’ 

string b  ley  Smuts  and 

lev  fl  Treat,seed  oats,  bar- 

s°rghums  and  wheat 
^vith  New  Improved  CEResan 
for  certain  seed-borne  dt 
eases.  Easy  to  use.  Economical 

S7  y°Ur  deaIer  today. 
Write  for  free  grain  pamphlet 

«>«  PONT  SEMESAnW. 

Wilmington  98,  Ooloworo 


Hill! 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  Treatment  for  Every  Major  Crop 


Three  1 
machines 
in  one. 


Ideal  for 
the  Estais 
Owner. 


CRAVEL9 
MFC.  CO. 
Box  313 
Dunbar,  W.  Va. 


Cultivates 
your  carden 
.  .  cuts 
tallest  weeds 
. .  mows  , 
your 
lawn 


WRITE 

FOR 

CATALOG 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Sprays  for  Blossom  Thinning 

(Continued  from  Page  118) 

Timing  the  sprays  is  also  important 
and  varietal  differences  must  be  kept 
in  mind  in  relation  to  this  factor  as 
well.  Whether  or  not  split-second  tim¬ 
ing  at  the  very  beginning  of  full  bloom 
is  essential,  or  whether  the  margin 
allowed  is  less  restricted,  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  determined.  This  factor 
depends  largely  on  the  precise  manner 
in  which  the  spray  induces  flower  and 
fruit  removal.  If  removal  is  brought 
about  by  killing  the  essential  portions 
of  the  flower,  the  style  and  stigma,  and 
thus  preventing  fertilization  and  seed 
development,  the  timing  must  be  very 
accurate  and  the  margin  allowed  is 
very  narrow,  since  a  full  crop  may  be 
produced  by  a  set  of  only  a  quarter 
or  a  half  of  the  terminal  flowers  alone, 
and  that  before  the  laterals  have  even 
opened. 

In  such  cases  two  sprays,  to  say 
nothing  of  one,  might  be  insufficient 
to  thin  the  crop  effectively,  for  work 
at  the  Ohio  Station  has  indicated  for 
some  time  that  with  good  weather  at 
full  bloom,  one  day  of  bee  activity  may 
be  sufficient  to  produce  a  full  commer¬ 
cial  crop  in  any  of  the  heavy-setting 
varieties.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  flower  stems  which  are  injured, 
as  appears  in  the  writer’s  trials  at  the 
weaker  concentrations,  then  timing, 
while  still  important,  need  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  a  period  of  a  few  hours. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
varied  nature  of  plant  material,  that 
other  factors,  such  as  method  of  ap¬ 
plication,  thoroughness  of  spraying,  the 
pressure  at  which  the  liquid  is  applied, 
etc.,  may  shift  the  balance  in  either 
direction.  So  slight  a  factor  as  the 
failure  to  stir  thoroughly  the  contents 
of  less  than  a  gallon  can  has  been 
known  to  produce  variable  results. 

This  rather  cautious  account  must 
by  no  means  discourage  the  use  of 
these  sprays  in  the  coming  season.  The 
writer  is  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
that  these  materials  may  prove  to  have 
an  important  part  to  play  with  the 
heavy-setting  varieties.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  must  take  a  rather 
roundabout  way  to  reach  our  short¬ 
cut  to  thinning.  We  must  traverse 
a  number  of  tedious  tests,  records,  and 
calculations.  By.  all  means  use  the 
new  spray  method,  but  use  judgment, 
use  ingenuity,  vary  the  concentrations 
so  that  unfavorable  results  need  not 
be  overwhelming,  and  above  all,  keep 
records.  Keep  records  of  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  varietal  reactions,  time  of  ap¬ 
plication,  and  the  results,  so  that  to¬ 
gether  we  may  eventually  arrive  at  a 
stable  formula  and  a  stable  result. 


Lincoln  Sweet  Corn 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  hybrid 
yellow  corn  developed  at  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  which  speedily  proved  itself  an 
All-American  Bronze  Medal  winner. 
It  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  all 
seed  catalogues  but  it  has  evidently 
come  to  stay. 

In  our  own  garden,  though  not  listed 
as  among  the  earliest,  it  came  on  last 
year  ahead  of  Golden  Bantam,  and  was 
tender  and  remained  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  for  a  month.  The  ears  are  large, 
8  to  9  inches  long,  shapely,  and  with 
regular  kernels,  set  close  together  and 
well  filled.  But  the  thing  which  in¬ 
terested  us  most  was  that  only  in  a 
single  instance  did  we  find  any  signs 
of  the  corn  ear  worm,  the  worst  pest 
on  corn  with  whicn  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend.  In  this  instance,  a  bit  of  the 
insect  work  was  present  on  a  single 
stalk  which  had  been  peered  into  pre¬ 
maturely  to  see  if  it  was  large  enough 
to  use.  A  very  thick  protection  of 
husks  so  envelopes  the  grain,  that  the 
insect  which  enters  at  the  silken  en¬ 
trance,  apparently  cannot  force  a  pass¬ 
age.  We  believe  that  nature  has  given 
it  a  real  armor.  As  for  sweetness  and 
tenderness  for  a  long  period — we  shall 
make  it  the  main  variety  another  sea¬ 
son.  B.  L.  P. 

Pennsylvania. 


The  Melon  Apple 

I  have  a  tree  that  was  grafted  about 
35  years  ago  to  a  Norton’s  Melon  apple. 
There  has  been  very  little  attention 
paid  to  it  for  several  years  so  that  it 
is  now  in  poor  shape.  Is  it  worthwhile 
to  graft  it  into  some  younger  tree? 
It  is  a  very  fine  eating  apple  and  I 
understand  it  is  practically  extinct.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  your  readers  know  about 
the  apple.  H.  b.  b. 

New  York. 

The  Melon  apple  is  indeed  a  fine 
dessert  sort.  The  fruit  is  quite  sym¬ 
metrical  in  shape,  somewhat  yellowish 
m  ground  color,  frequently  with  a 
bright  cheek.  It  is  in  season  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  mid-Winter  and  is  one  of  the 
best  dessert  apples  of  its  season 

Unfortunately,  the  tree  is  a  poor 
grower.  Accordingly,  those  who  have 
been  successful  with  it  have  usually 
top-worked  it  on  some  more  vigorous 
variety,  exactly  as  you  are  thinking  of 
doing.  I  have  seen  a  very  fine  plant¬ 
ing  of  this  variety  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
All  of  the  trees  were  top-worked  onto 
a  vigorous  stock.  The  yield  of  fruit 
was  good  and  the  market  demand  was 
also  good.  The  outlet  was  to  a  road¬ 
side  stand  and  local  market.  Whether 
a  large  wholesale  market  would  have 
accepted  the  fruit  as  readily,  is  highly 
questionable.  h.  b.  t. 


Now  is  the  time  to 

CONTROL  DESTRUCTIVE 
CHEWING  INSECTS 
ON  TRUCK  CROPS 


Start  now  to  protect 
valuable  vegetable  crops 
against  the  ravages  of  chewing  insect  pests.  Spray  or  dust  with 
Kryocide — the  proven  insecticide,  so  widely  and  successfully 
used  by  many  prominent  commercial  growers. 

,  Cryolite  is  recommended  for  this  use  by  authorities.  KRYOCIDE, 
the  only  NATURAL  CRYOLITE,  is  easily  and  effectively  applied 
with  standard  dusting  or  spraying  equipment.  Follow  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  your  local  experiment  station. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  KRYOCIDE  for  spraying,  or 
with  mixed  dusts,  from  conveniently  located  stocks. 

Write  for  free  literature  to  Dept.  RNY. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SALT 

m.<a  n  u/f  a//c  turino  c  o//m  ran* 

T000  WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  »  PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS  .  WYANDOTTE  •  TACOMA 

<gj 

MatwuU  CRYOLITE 

FROM  GREENLAND 


Special  Offer— All  4  for  Only  10 


Climbing  Tomato 

SAVE  GARDEN  SPACE 

Enormous  Fruits,  perfect  in 
form.  Thick,  solid  and  deli¬ 
cious  flavor.  Weigh  from  1  to 
3  lbs.  each.  Attain  a  height  of 
12  to  15  feet.  Bears  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  very  delicious  fruits. 
Fine  for  slicing  or  forjalads. 

Yd.  Long 
Beans 

An  excellent 
variety  and  a 
very  interest¬ 
ing  curiosity. 

Vines  are  ram  - 

Pant  growers. 

roduce  an  e- 
normouscrop 
of  long  slender 
round  pods,  2  to 
4  ft.  long,  that 
are  of  excellent 
qualityforsnap 
Deans.  Are  of 
very  fine  flavor. 1  _ 

I  SEED  CO.,  Dept. 


Vine  Peach 

Ripe  fruit  in  80  days.] 

Resemble  oranges,  color,  [ 
shape  and  size.  Grow  on  j 
vines  like  melons.  Beaut-  I 
if  td,  tempting  appearance 
canned.  Make  deli-  | 


valuable  space  in  smaU  L|  *3 

supplied  all'SuminefC 

out  the  season.  One  plant 

fifty  fruits.  Delicious  [m  A 

flavor.  To  introduce  our  if  fttj 

catalog  of  rare  and  un-  ttSyAjr  phu-ltti 

usual  seed^wewill  mail 

B-63?  SO? ’NORWALK,  CONN. 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


FARM 


LEVEL 


Anyone  can  operate  a  BOSTROM  Level  by 
following  the  simple  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  Instrument.  We  manufacture  3 
models;  Farm  Level,  Contractors  Level,  Con¬ 
vertible  Level.  All  BOSTROM  Levels  are  sold 
on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature,  prices 
and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 


Accurate, 
Durable 
and  Complete 
for  Terracing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat 
ing.  Tile  Drain¬ 
ing,  Grading, 
Running 
Lines,  Turn¬ 
ing  Angles 
and  etc. 


The  Bos- 
trom  is 
used  and  en- 
d  o  r  s  e  d  by 
Schools,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every- 
where. 


Bostrom  -  Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


No.  52S 

Long  handle, 
keen  "dual" 
cutting  action; 
'  FULL  LENGTH  23 
inches;  $4.00.  No. 
124— Imported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
dealer's. 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 
81  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


FREE 

75  SEEDS 


SHUMWAY’S 

FANCY  PICKLING 

CUCUMBER 


Earliest  of  all.  perfect  shape,  j 
enormous  cropper.  Big  money! 
crop;  customer  reports  10  gallons' 
of  pickles  and  $5.76  worth  sold  from  15 
hills;  $600  per  acre.  75  seeds  FREE  with 
big  Seed  and  Nursery  catalog.  Send  Sc  to 
cover  postage,  or  postal  for  catalog  only. 


R.H.SHUMWAYSEE0$MAN,Box460,Rockford,llL 


FOR  NON-RUST  REPAIRS 
All  Sizes  —  Exact  Sizes 
All  Gauges  —  Mill  Prices 

N.  Y.  S.  &  C.  P.  CO. 

76  South  8th  Street 

BOX  R  BROOKLYN  11,  N.  Y. 


FENCIN6  FOR  THE  FARM 

IN  STOCK.  Field  Fence.  Welded 
Turkey  Wire,  Barbed  Wire,  Celo 
Glass,  Steel  Posts,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalogue. 
Dept.  R 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 


The  Why  and  How  of  Farm  Book¬ 
keeping — Specially  Designed  Sheets 
on  Which  to  do  the  Bookkeeping — A 
Complete  System— Simple  Complete 
Instructions  on  How  to  Prepare  Your 
Tax  Schedule  Quickly  and  Correctly 
— Sample  Forms  and  Statements  for 
Many  Purposes.  Contains  a  normal 
one-year  supply  of  account  sheets  and 
schedules.  128  Pages,  Cloth  Bound. 
Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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You  get  longer  service  from  your  spark  plugs 
if  you  have  them  cleaned  and  adjusted  reg¬ 
ularly.  You  also  save  fuel,  -as  much  as  1 
gallon  in  10.  When  your  plugs  finally  wear 
out,  precision-built  AC  Spark  Plugs  assure 

n 

better  engine  performance. 


buy  war  bonds -bring  victory  quicker 


MINERALIZE 

With 

Es-MIn-EL 

ESsential  MINeral  ELements 

...  —  For  larger  crops  ...  —  for  better  quality  vegetables  and 
fruits,  use  Es-Min-El,  the  soil  mineralizer  that  greatly  increases 
vitamin  content  as  well  as  quality  of  yield. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


m0m 


Lockland,  Ohio 


Strawberries  at  Walberta 
Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  118) 
rows,  and  is  worked  into  the  soil  to 
build  up  the  crown  growth  of  buds  for 
next  season’s  bloom. 

We  once  thought  that  the  earlier  in 
Summer  the  runners  rooted,  the 
quicker  they  started  building  up 
crowns.  We  now  find  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  of  reserve  plant  food  in  the 
heavier  rooted  system  and  larger 
foliage  that  the  older  plants  build  up 
more  fruiting  stems.  Until  early  in 
September,  or  the  cooler,  moist  weather 
of  Fall,  all  the  energies  of  the  plant 
are  devoted  to  growth,  and  only  in  the 
last  few  weeks  do  the  fruit  buds  de¬ 
velop.  It  is  to  prevent  a  heavy  set¬ 
ting  of  unwanted  late  runners  that  we 
withhold  the  Fall  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  until  the  time  for  bud  forma¬ 
tion. 

Spacing  Plants 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
most  productive  plants  will  be  the  ones 
firmly  rooted  and  with  heavy  foliage, 
ready  to  form  buds  when  that  time 
arrives.  Applied  while  the  foliage  is 
dry,  we  have  no  trouble  from  fertilizer 
burn,  even  though  we  do  not  brush 
it  off  with  a  broom  afterward.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  try  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
crowns  of  the  plants. 

Looking  back  40  years  through  the 
old  files  of  the  Strawberry  Culturist, 
the  writer  finds  that  he  was  then  quite 
insistent  on  an  exact  spacing  of  plants 
six  to  eight  inches  from  one  another. 
We  worked  harder  and  longer  in  those 
days  and  did  not  measure  time  so 
much  by  dollars.  With  the  one-horse 
cultivator  and  the  careful  hand  hoe¬ 
ing  then  practiced,  we  are  quite  certain 
that  an  acre  of  berries  required  more 
than  150  days  of  labor.  With  our  new 
plan,  not  more  than  40  days  should  be 
necessary  for  each  acre.  Whether  be¬ 
cause  of  more  productive  varieties  or 
the  increased  use  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  we  surely  get  as  high  yields. 

Conditions  change  and  we  must  re¬ 
vise  some  of  the  old  opinions  of  grow¬ 
ing.  Just  why  did  we  once  think  it 
necessary  to  space  our  plants  exactly? 
Because  the  wide  matted  row  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  a  hand  hoeing  job  and 
the  plants  must  be  a  blade’s  width 
apart  to  be  conveniently  kept  clean. 
Even  had  we  wanted,  we  could  not 
have  kept  hedge  rows  of  15  or  18  inches 
because  old  Dobbin  could  not  have  fol¬ 
lowed  such  narrow  passages,  and  there 
was  no  implement  available  for  such 
work.  Our  aim  was  to  grow  few 
plants,  wide  apart,  to  make  heavy 
crowns  of  eight  to  twelve  stems  each. 
This  at  bearing  time  must  have  made 
a  tremendous  drain  for  food  and  mois¬ 
ture  on  a  comparatively  small  rooting 
territory.  No  wonder  so  many  of  the 
late  settings  were  nubbins,  or  failed 
to  develop  at  all. 

Water  Factors 

Growing  strawberries  is  a  90  per  cent 
water  proposition.  To  appreciate  how 
important  this  is,  there  are  12  tons  of 
water  in  a- 15,000-quart  crop  of  berries, 
and  probably  twice  that  tonnage  is  re¬ 
moved  in  the  transpiration  and  evapo- 


An  Appeal  by  the  Red  Cross 

As  the  third  year  of  wartime  ser¬ 
vice  gets  underway,  the  American  Red 
Cross  faces  the  greatest  task,  financially 
and  physically,  that  has  ever  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  organization.  The  1944 
War  Fund  appeal  will  be  made  March 
1  to  31,  and  will  be  for  a  minimum  of 
$200,000,000.  The  appeal  will  be  made 
by  3,000,000  workers  through  the  3,756 
Red  Cross  chapters  and  6,084  branches. 
Every  American  will  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  joining  in  the  campaign. 

The  tremendous  task  ahead,  and  the 
staggering  plans  for  the  post  war 
period,  are  reflected  in  the  growing  in¬ 
tensity  of  war.  The  Red  Cross  now 
has  more  than  14,000  workers  on  53 
battlefronts.  In  Africa,  in  Europe  and 
in  the  far  flung  battle  fronts  of  the 
Pacific,  Red  Cross  workers  have  gone 
with  the  invasion  forces  or  have  fol¬ 
lowed  into  these  theatres  within  a  very 
short  time. 

On  the  home  front,  charter-obligated 
duties  increase  as  the  critical  stage 
of  the  war  is  reached  and  grows  in 
intensity.  During  the  past  year,  4,000,000 
volunteers  have  contributed  256,491,827 
hours  of  work.  The  Production  Corps, 
the  largest  of  the  volunteer  groups, 
has  made  925,000,000  surgical  dressings 
for  the  armed  forces,  12,000,000  sewn 
and  knitted  garments  and  2,500,000  kit 
bags  for  service  men  during  the  past 
year. 

The  Red  Cross  has  issued  2,333,000 
certificates  to  persons  completing  pre¬ 
scribed  training  courses,  many  of  which 
were  issued  to  men  and  women  in  rural 
sections. 

A  total  of  6,475,000  emergency  cases 
were  handled  during  the  year  by  Home 
Service,  camp  and  hospital  workers  and 
chapters  for  men  serving  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  their  families. 

The  American  Red  Cross  gave  haven 
to  199,295  victims  of  178  disasters  which 
occured  in  47  states,  from  July  1,  1942 
to  June  30,  1943.  In  these  disasters, 
there  were  1,010  persons  killed,  3,205 
persons  injured  and  the  Red  Cross  ex- 
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ration  of  soil  and  leaves  in  the  few 
weeks  of  fruiting.  Since  this  moisture 
is  held  largely  in  the  humus  compon¬ 
ents  of  the  soil,  it  is  extremely  import¬ 
ant  that  large  amounts  of  vegetable 
matter  be  incorporated  before  the 
plants  are  set.  Three  seedings,  includ¬ 
ing  a  crop  of  rye,  plowed  down  in  May, 
a  planting  of  soy  beans  or  cow  peas 
in  the  Summer  and  another  seeding  of 
rye  in  September,  will  not  furnish  an 
excess  of  material. 

At  planting  time  we  work  the  soil 
down  tightly  with  disc  and  harrow, 
finishing  off  with  a  plank  drag  as  level 
as  possible.  Then  all  the  plants  can 
be  set  the  same  exact  depth,  and  no 
crowns  covered  or  exposed  during  cul¬ 
tivation.  In  early  Spring  the  plants 
are  dug  before  the  nutriment  in  the 
roots  has  been  transferred  to  foliage; 
heeling  them  in,  20  plants  to  the  foot 
of  row,  trampled  firmly  with  soil  up 
to  the  top  of  the  crown.  Then,  when 
ready  to  set  the  freshly  worked  and 
checked  field,  they  are  lifted  with  some 
soil  on  the  matted  roots  into  pails  par¬ 
tially  filled  with  water.  One  helper 
drops  two  plants  for  the  setter  of  a 
double  row  on  each  side,  who  with 
heavy  trowels  and  bending  from  the 
hips,  sets  the  plants  firmly  at  the  exact 
depth  they  first  grew.  An  acre  a  day 
is  set  by  the  crew  of  three;  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  old  plant  carrying  and 
kneeling  plan.  It  is  three  times  as 
fast  and  much  less  tiresome. 

We  cultivate  the  new  set  plants  at 
the  end  of  each  day  and  the  field  is 
gone  over  in  about  a  week  to  replace 
any  missing  plants.  Soon  we  start  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  blooms,  watching  the  double 
row  at  a  passage  and  snipping  off  all 
buds,  whether  opened  or  not.  Long 
handled  tin  snips  save  a  lot  of  back 
bending  and  the  job  may  need  re¬ 
peating  three  or  four  times.  No  berries 
should  be  left  on  these  plants  to  check 
the  starting  of  new  runners. 

Picking  and  Varieties 

We  mulch  the  field  at  the  first  hard 
freeze  with  hay,  after  going  over  the 
rows  to  cut  out  any  grass  or  docks  that 
may  have  crept  in.  Some  growers  re¬ 
move  the  hay  entirely  for  hand  hoe¬ 
ing  in  early  Spring  but  this  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive,  slow  practice.  We  always  have 
some  young  or  inexperienced  pickers 
who  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  field 
grading,  so  we  require  the  well  filled 
quart  boxes  brought  to  the  packing 
shed,  where  we  lose  from  five  to  eight 
per  cent  in  repacking  and  grading.  We 
use  common  dustpans,  the  lower  cor¬ 
ners  cut  out  diagonally  and  bent  up¬ 
ward  to  just  fit  inside  the  box  width. 
One-third  box  of  berries  is  poured  out 
for  inspection,  shaken  down  while  fill¬ 
ing  and  faced  with  a  bulge  pack.  An 
extra  strip  is  placed  under  the  usual 
divider  that  the  berries  may  not  be 
crushed.  A  slack  or  crushed  pack  is 
disocnuted  heavily  by  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer. 

In  varieties,  we  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  Howard  and  Catskill,  although 
we  grow  a  few  of  the  less  productive 
Fairfax  because  of  its  quality.  On  our 
light  soil,  Dorsett  makes  a  fine  plant 
but  only  finishes  its  first  berries,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  North  Star  and  Red 
Star.  Dresden  plants  rust  and  berries 
are  dingy  and  sour. 


pended  $1,592,500  in  this  relief  work, 
exclusive  of  administrative  expenses. 
Fires  led  in  the  disasters  with  68,  and 
floods  were  second  with  42. 

The  Disaster  Service  of  the  Red  Cross 
was  called  upon,  during  the  1943  floods 
of  six  midwestern  states  not  only  to 
save,  feed  and  house  human  refugees 
from  the  rampaging  waters,  but  also 
to  save  livestock  and  give  them  emer¬ 
gency  rations,  and  serums  and  injec¬ 
tions  as  well,  which  immunized  them 
against  the  spread  of  disease  epidemics. 
Thousands  of  head  of  beef  and  dairy 
animals,  hogs  and  poultry  were  saved, 
fed  and  dosed  against  disease. 

E.  P.  Jones. 
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VICTORY  IS  OUR  BU 


The  Battle  of  Production 

—we’re  fighting  it  together 
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How  many  people  thought  a  few  years  ago— 
yes,  only  a  few  short  years— that  farms  and 
factories  would  soon  be  called  on  to  produce 
in  far  greater  quantity  than  ever  before? 

How  many  dreamed  that  there  was  any 
reason  for  even  thinking  about  such  vast 
production? 

In  fact,  how  many  then  thought  that 
America  had  much  reason  to  worry  about 
war? 

But  war  came. 

And  we  were  not  given  time  to  think  out 
how  we  were  going  to  meet  the  staggering 
newr  responsibilities  it  brought.  We  just  had 
to  meet  them. 

America’s  two  greatest  industries — farm¬ 


ing  and  manufacturing— are  meeting  that 
challenge.  They  are  meeting  it  with  work, 
sweat,  determination— the  kind  our  fore¬ 
fathers  had. 

\ 

W  e  are  both  up  to  our  ears  in  war  produc¬ 
tion  now — you,  the  producers  of  food,  and 
w  e,  the  producers  of  guns,  planes  and  tanks 
and  the  other  things  our  fighting  men  need. 

We  both  have  a  sacred  trust  to  our  sons 
who  are  fighting  this  war 


for  us.  And  we  both  have 
the  same  kind  of  deep- 
down  determination  that 
they  shall  return  to  a 
land  as  free  and  as  full  of 
opportunity  as  the  one 
they  left. 


■ 
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Fruit  Insect  Problems 


Spraying  in  early  Spring  before  or 
shortly  after  the  buds  break  has  be¬ 
come  a  general  practice  among  fruit 
growers.  An  opportunity  is  offered  at 
this  time  of  eradicating  the  overwinter¬ 
ing  “seed”,  so  to  speak,  of  forthcoming 
insect  legions  which  otherwise  may  de¬ 
velop  as  the  season  unfolds.  These 
treatments  are  effective  for  controlling 
aphids  or  plant  lice,  the  various  kinds 
of  scale  insects,  red  mite,  apple  red 
bug,  fruit  tree  leaf  roller,  pear  psylla, 
bud  moth  and  other  less  common  ones. 
/ 

Scale  Insects 

No  single  insecticide  will  kill  all  of 
these  pests.  However,  a  petroleum  oil 
emulsion  is  an  effective  spray  for  some 
species,  while  the  remainder  may  be 
destroyed  with  the  dinitro  insecticides. 
These  newer  dinitro  materials  come  in 
two  forms:  a  liquid  sold  under  the  name 
Elgetol,  and  a  powder  under  such  trade 
names  as  DN-Dry  Mix,  Dinitro  powder, 
etc.  Two  quarts  of  Elgetol  or  two 
pounds  of  the  powdered  product  added 
to  100  gallons  water  make  an  effec¬ 
tive  general  purpose  dormant  spray 
especially  for  treating  small  plantings 
of  mixed  fruits.  Thus  it  will  control 
the  rosy  and  green  aphid,  the  bud 
moth,  and  the  oyster  shell  scale  on 
apple  trees;  the  leaf  curl  disease  of 
peaches;  pear  psylla  and  sooty  blotch 
on  pears,  and  the  aphids  attacking 
sweet  cherries  and  currant  bushes.  : 
Where  the  bud  moth  or  oyster  shell 
scale  is  bad,  3  quarts  of  Elgetol  or  3 
pounds  of  the  powder  is  advised. 

These  dinitro  materials  are  safe  when 
applied  to  dormant  trees  and  shrubs 
but  may  burn  new  growth.  The  best 
time  to  use  them,  therefore,  is  in 
March  or  April,  depending  on  the  lo¬ 
cality  and  season,  in  the  10-day  or  2- 
week  period  preceding  the  appearance 
of  green  in  the  opening  buds. 

In  general,  it  is  better  not  to  use 
oil  emulsions  in  the  same  spray  with 
the  dinitro  materials.  This  is  advised 
to  prevent  possible  tree  injury.  An 
exception  would  be  where  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oil  is  needed  to  control 
San  Jose  scale.  In  such  cases  1  to  IV2 
gallons  of  an  oil  emulsion  may  be  added 
to  the  dinitro  mixture. 

Oil  sprays  are  useful  to  combat 
European  red  mite,  fruit  tree  leaf 
roller,  San  Jose  scale,  scurfy  scale  and 
apple  red  bug.  As  pointed  out  earlier, 
many  orchardists  will  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  apply  a  dormant  spray  con¬ 
taining  a  dinitro  spray.  Where  pest 
conditions  require  the  use  of  oil  also, 
it  is  better  to  use  it  later  in  a  separate 
“green-tip”  or  “delayed  dormant” 
spray.  (Blossom  buds  show  a  tip  of 
green  in  the  first  stage,  while  growth 
has  advanced  to  %  to  Vz  inch  by  the 
delayed  dormant  period.)  In  most 
cases  this  will  not  mean  applying  an 
extra  spray,  for  it  is  customary  to  apply 
the  first  spray  for  apple  scab,  not  later 
than  the  delayed  dormant  period.  Lime 
sulfur  or  other  sulfur  fungicides  are 
normally  used  at  this  time,  but  if  oil 
is  included,  2-4-100  Bordeaux  mixture 
should  be  substituted.  Directions  for 
using  oil  emulsions  for  various  pests 
will  be  given  by  the  manufacturer  of 
oil  spray  stocks.  Where  the  maximum 
strength  of  oil  is  called  for,  as  in  com¬ 
bating  red  bug  and  leaf  roller,  it 
would  be  better  to  finish  spraying  in 
the  green-tip  stage. 

A  3-percent  oil  spray  applied  when 
buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  Spring  is 
an  effective  treatment  for  red  mite  on 
prunes  and  for  psylla  on  pears.  A 
dinitro  is  equally  effective  as  oil  for 
the  psylla  but  costs  more.  Still  it 
might  be  preferred  in  spite  of  cost 
where  only  a  few  pear  trees  are  in¬ 
volved  or  where  they  are  interplanted 
with  other  fruits  which  require  a 
dinitro  spray. 

Plum  Curculio 

Not  only  plums,  but  the  newly  set 
fruits  of  peach,  cherry,  apple,  and  pear 
are  subject  to  attack  by  the  plum  cur¬ 
culio.  The  sight  of  a  crescent-shaped 
“sting”  on  the  fruit  announces  that  it 
may  drop  before  it  is  ripe,  especially 
with  plums  and  peaches.  Lead  arsen¬ 
ate  sprays,  3  pounds  in  100  gallons 
water,  will  control  this  pest  if  thor¬ 
oughly  applied.  Stone  fruits  should  be 
sprayed  when  the  dried  flowers  or 
“shucks”  are  falling  from  the  fruits 
that  are  going  to  set.  Hydrated  or  spray 
lime,  10  pounds  in  100  gallons,  should 
be  used  with  lead  arsenate  in  spray¬ 
ing  peaches  and  plums  to  offset  possible 
arsenical  leaf  injury. 

On  apples,  lead  arsenate  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  petal-fall  spray  helps  to  control 
the  curculio.  However,  where  the  pest 
is  really  troublesome,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  a  special  spray  7  to  10  days 
after  the  petal-fall  treatment. 

Apple  Maggot 

Turning  now  to  fruit  pests  active  in 
the  summertime,  the  1943  season  was 
notable  for  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  by  the  apple  maggot.  This  pest 
is  also  known  by  the  name  “railroad 
worm”,  so-called  because  of  the  brown 
tunnels  it  forms  throughout  the  flesh 
of  the  fruit. 

Apple  maggot  sprays  and  dusts  are 
applied  with  the  object  of  poisoning 
the  fly  stage  of  the  pest.  The  flies 
emerge  daily  from  the  soil  during  late 
June,  throughout  July  and  on  into 
August.  In  most  commercial  plantings 
two  sprays  of  lead  arsenate,  3  pounds 


in  100  gallons  water,  applied  about 
June  25  and  again  around  July  15,  will 
give  adequate  control.  For  stubborn 
cases  three  sprays  will  be  needed.  Sug¬ 
gested  dates  are  about  June  22,  July 
5  and  July  18.  The  foregoing  dates 
should  be  4  to  5  days  later  for  northern 
New  York,  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

It  is  very  much  more  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  the  maggot  in  some  orchards  than 
in  others.  In  orchards  composed  of 
late  varieties  and  where  the  block  is 
surrounded  by  open  fields,  control  is 
relatively  simple.  Sheltered  plantings 
and  those  having  abandoned  apple 
trees  or  orchards  nearby  may  present 
a  difficult  problem.  All  apple  trees 
within  150  yards  of  the  commercial 
orchard  should  either  be  cut  down  or 
receive  the  maggot  sprays.  Further¬ 
more,  spray  should  be  applied  to 
bushes  and  trees  in  hedgerows  and  to 
bordering  woodland  trees  where  an 


orchard  is  closely  surrounded  by  such 
vegetation. 

In  the  orchard  proper,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  to  spray  all  of  the  trees  present. 
This  rule  holds  regardless  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  presence  of  a  crop  between 
individual  apple  trees;  and  it  includes 
fruit  trees  other  than  apple,  as  well  as 
shade  trees. 

The  apple  maggot  has  become  a  pest 
of  prunes  in  some  areas.  Its  control 
in  prune  orchards  is  the  same  as  given 
above  for  apples  except  1-2-100  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture  should  be  included  in 
the  spray  mixture  to  offset  a  tendency 
of  lead  arsenate  to  burn  prune  foliage. 

Codling  Moth 

Every  apple  grower  is  familiar  with 
the  wormy  apple  that  is  the  handiwork 
of  the  codling  moth  caterpillar.  For 
the  orchardist  who  seldom  has  more 
than  5  per  cent  wormy  fruit  in  the  tot,al 
crop,  the  same  spray  program  advised 
earlier  for  apple  maggot  should  also 
handle  the  codling  moth:  that  is,  it 
should,  if  one  earlier  lead  arsenate 


treatment  is  applied  around  June  8  to 
15. 

The  codling,  moth  has  shown  a  dis¬ 
turbing  tendency  to  develop  a  toler¬ 
ance  to  insecticides.  Hardy  strains 
have  appeared  in  all  the  intensive  fruit 
growing  districts  of  the  nation.  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  condition  in  individual 
orchards  is  not  clear.  Fortunately, 
there  is  some  protection  in  isolation. 
There  is  also  the  hope  of  finding  more 
potent  insecticides. 

This  raises  the  question:  What  of  the 
future?  We  are  just  now  hearing  a  lot 
about  several  new  organic  insecticides. 
If  they  are  half  as  effective  as  rumored, 
then  prospects  for  future  insect  control 
operations  are  bright.  One  of  these 
looks  promising  for  use  against  Japa¬ 
nese  beetle,  codling  moth,  apple  mag¬ 
got,  cherry  maggot,  house  and  stable 
flies,  mosquitoes,  and  many  other  pests. 
These  products  will  not  be  available 
for  general  use  until  after  the  war; 
right  now,  the  available  supply  is 
needed  by  our  armed  forces. 

New  York.  P.  J.  Chapman. 


Heard  round  the  world 


On  the  farm,  the  ringing  of  the 
dinner  bell  is  a  happy  sound ...  a  respite  from  long 
hours  of  toil  and  sweat ...  a  relief  from  the  cares 
and  worries  of  the  day ...  a  call  to  gather  round 
the  table  with  the  family  and  renew  your  body 
and  your  spirit  over  a  hearty,  home-grown,  home- 
cooked  meal. 

On  days  when  you  have  “company  for  dinner” 
and  “the  best  cook  in  the  county”  fills  the  table  with 
a  great  variety  of  good  food,  the  bell  seems  to  have 
an  even  more  joyful  and  friendly  note.  It  seems  to 
say:  “Here  is  the  abundant  harvest!  .  .  .  Here  is 
real  American  hospitality!  . . .  Come  and  enjoy  it!” 

Today,  all  over  the  world,  people  are  listening  for 
the  dinner  bell . . .  fighting  men,  to  whom  food  is  as 
vital  as  guns,  tanks,  ships  and  planes  .  .  .  civilians, 
working  overtime  to  make  munitions  .  .  .  our  allies, 
whose  fields  were  trampled  by  the  invader  .  .  .  and, 
the  starved  children  of  liberated  countries . . . 


These  people  are  your  “company  for  dinner”  today. 
They  are  depending  on  you  to  produce  food  to  sus¬ 
tain  them,  food  to  keep  them  fighting  .  .  .  food  and 
fiber  to  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace.  They  are 
depending  on  you  to  make  every  crop  a  Victory  Crop. 

Fertilizer  will  help  you!  Plenty  of  good  fertilizer, 
applied  to  your  soil,  helps  you  get  bigger  returns 
from  each  day  of  labor  devoted  to  plowing,  planting, 
cultivating  and  harvesting  your  crops.  It  helps  you 
get  better  yields  from  your  seed  and  the  use  of  your 
farm  implements. 

Enlist  the  aid  of  your  V-C  Agent!  His  knowledge 
of  soils,  crops  and  fertilizers  is  waiting  to  serve  you. 
His  aim,  and  the  aim  of  the  entire  V-C  organization, 
is  to  help  you  produce  Victory  Crops — crops  that 
will  make  the  dinner  bell  a  liberty  bell  “heard  round 
the  world.” 

VIRGINIA-CAROUNA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  J.  •  Baltimore  2,  Md.  •  Cincinnati  17,  Ohio 


YOUR 

V-C  AGENT 
KNOWS  YOUR 
SOU 
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He  Drives  a  Weapon 


IN  THE  FIELDS  at  home,  and  on  for¬ 
eign  battlefields— farmers  are  driv¬ 
ing  the  machines  of  war. 

Nearly  two  million  farm  boys  are 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  Their  weapons 
are  tanks  .  .  .  anti-aircraft  guns  .  .  . 
powerful  crawler  tractors . . .  and  the 
great  engines  in  the  bombers. 

Here  at  home,  in  history’s  greatest 
battle  for  FOOD,  every  farm  machine 
is  mobilized.  This  year  every  tractor 
operator  drives  a  weapon  in  the  war 
for  Victory  and  Freedom— and  the 
greatest  of  these  weapons  is  farmall 
All-Purpose  Power. 

Just  twenty  years  ago  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  announced  the  or¬ 
iginal  Farmall— the  first  true  all¬ 
purpose  tractor.  The  Farmall  idea  — 
a  unification  of  working  tools  and 
power  —  swept  the  coun- 
****"%  try.  For  the  first  time  the 

farmer  had  power  that 
\  could  do  all  the  work  of 
Lgl  l  horses  .  .  .  faster,  better. 


and  at  lower  cost.  Today  there  are 
horseless  farms  wherever  you  go.  To¬ 
day  millions  of  farmers  have  learned 
the  efficiency,  the  economy  and  the 
ease  of  farming  with  the  modern 
FARMALL  SYSTEM. 

Today  the  boys  in  uniform  have 
reason  to  be  glad  that  an  army  of 
Farmalls  is  waging  a  war  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  home  front.  These  most 
popular  of  all  tractors,  and  the  long 
line  of  Farmall  machines,  are  bear¬ 
ing  a  major  part  of  Agriculture’s 
record  burden. 

When  the  young  farmers  return 
with  their  Victory  they  must  take 
over  and  carry  on.  Food  must  wrrite 
the  Peace  and  make  it  last.  Har¬ 
vester  and  the  International 
dealers,  and  the  modern  FARMALL 
SYSTEM,  will  arm  them  for  the  needs 
of  post-war  Agriculture. 


International  Harvester  Company 
180  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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/  COULD  HAVE  ONE,  TOO 
THEY  KNEW  THE  REAL  ANSI 


MINERALS  INFLUENCE  FERTILITY 


More  and  more  often  veteri¬ 
narians  suspect  mineral  defi¬ 
ciency  when  the  dairy  herd 
shows  lowered  fertility  or 
trouble  at  calving  time.  Often 
the  scientist  quickly  puts  his 
finger  on  the  direct  cause  — 
mineral  depletion  of  the  soil 


resulting  in  low  mineral  con¬ 
tent  of  fodder  and  feed.  Dairy 
animals  must  have  an  ample 
supply  of  calcium  and  other 
minerals  if  they  are  to  main¬ 
tain  health  and  continue  to 
function  properly  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  breeding. 


Feeding  “Lime  Crest”  Formula  MIC-8009 
Builds  up  the  Mineral  Supply 


This  formula  contains  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  of  calcium, 
manganese,  iodine  and  other 
'  associated”  minerals  in  trace 
amounts.  It  will  help  you  get 
more  milk,  raise  better  calves 


and  clear  up  certain  troubles 
at  calving  and  breeding  time. 
If  you  feel  that  your  cows 
should  be  doing  better  than 
they  are,  write  for  "Mineral 
Highlights  for  Dairy  Animals.” 


“Back  the  Attackn — Buy  War  Bonds 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  12  6,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


OUR  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

SPOHN’S  [COMPOUND  this  year  celebrates  its 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  as  the  favorite  remedy  for 
Coughs  due  to  Colds  among  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  poul  try.  Morepopulartodaythanever  .Used  by 
famous  horsemen  throughout  America.  Actson  nose, 
throat  and  bronchial  tubes.  Relievesdifficultbreath- 
ing.  60c  and  $1.20  at  drug  stores  or  direct,  postpaid. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  COMPANY,  Goshen,  Indiana 


don’t  WORRY 


Whyputupwithyearsof 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  permits  theopening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
comfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY  '  222-©  State  SL.  Marshal!.  Mich. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


LESS  THAN 

$iao°° 


Torn  Trees  Into  Money  with  a  BELSAW 

Makes  Lumber,  „  Three  capacities:  10, 14  and  20 

feet.  Accurate  set  works,  pos¬ 
itive  dogs.  Hand  or  power 
Liim*" Sts'  ~  feed.  Runs  on  low  power— 
her  jgj  many  owners  nse  old  auto  engine. 

**  Paye foritoelf quickly— thoaeandeln com¬ 
mercial  service,  everywhere.  Write  for  free 
lumber  handbook  and  catalog  of  mills,  supplies, 
tooif.  saw  biadee  and  woodworking  equipment, 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 
Dept.  1824 -A  3542  Mam  SL,  Kansas  City,  M*. 


SELL ALL YOUR 
MILK/fe  VICTORY/ 


CREAM 
'CALF 
[MEAL 

%Ci/HCl  -  - 


OUR  BOSS  DOES- 
WE  MAKES  MORE 
PROFIT  AND  W£ 
THRIVE  ON  RYDE'S 
CREAM  CALF  MEAL 


T  JNCLE  Sam  needs  every 
pound  of  available  milk. 
Top  prices  are  being  paid. 
You  save  at  least  half  on 
feeding  cost— save  time— 
grow  strong,  sturdy  calves 
— when  you  replace  milk 
feeding  with 


Specially  prepared  and  fortified  with  minerals,  vitamins  and 
other  essential  nutrients.  Steam  cooked  for  easy  digestion 
and  prevention  of  scours.  Same  ingredients  prepared  in  two 
ways:  For  gruel  feeding,  RYDE’S  Cream  Calf  Meal  ....  For 
dry  feeding,  RYDE’S  Cream  Calf  Flakes  in  crisp,  crunchy 
flaked  form.  Easy  to  chew  and  digest.  Whether  you  feed  wet 
or  dry,  you  save  time  and  make  extra  money  on  both  milk  and 

feeding  costs.  SEE  youR  DEALER  TODAY 

Ask  for  RYDE’S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL  — In  Meal  form  or 
Flaked.  Don't  accept  a  substitute.  If  be  can’t  supply  yon. 
write  us  and  we'll  tell  you  where  yon  can  get  it. 


DVItt  ©  Pfl  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
KYUC  OC  VU.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


is  Your  Horse  LAME? 

. . .  due  to  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone  1" 
above  hoof,  muscular  strain  of  leg, 
shoulder,  stifle  or  hip — or  for  super¬ 
ficial  swelling ;  if  the  counter-irritant, 
vesicant  action  of  SAVOSS  fails  to 
give  complete  satisfaction,  return  car¬ 
ton  or  its  number,  and  price  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
HUMANE;  many  have  used  it  instead  of  “firing”;  many 
lay-ups  have  been  avoided  or  shortened. 

NOW  only  $3.00  with  satisfaction-money-back  guaran¬ 
tee — price  and  name  only,  changed — it’s  the  same  time- 
tried  product  and  size  bottle  as  sold  at  $5.00  for  over 
40  years.  Buy  SAVOSS  of  DRUGGIST— accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute — if  out  of  stock,  order  direct  so  as  to  begin  use 
without  delay.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
P.O.Box  D-1039  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

EUROPEAN  FILBERT  NUTS 

Produce  nutritious  Food  for  Table  and 
Kitchen.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


News  From 

Farmers  of  New  Jersey  this  year  are 
much  interested  in  crop  improvement 
as  a  means  to  help  overcome  the  farm 
labor  shortage.  The  use  of  improved 
varieties  of  seed  will  help  to  increase 
crop  yields  which  will  be  necessary  to 
better  food  production. 

A  Monmouth  County  farmer,  Harry 
Crine,  well  known  as  a  producer  of 
certified  field  crop  seeds,  has  recently 
been  selected  vice-president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Field  Crop  Improvement 
Association.  This  association  is  a 
farmer-controlled  group  engaged  in  the 
production  of  New  Jersey  hybrid  corn 
and  certified  soybeans,  oats,  barley, 
wheat  and  rye.  The  Crine  farm  is 
located  at  Vanderburg  and  he  is  one 
of  two  producers  of  hybrid  seed  corn 
in  Monmouth  County;  the  other  is 
George  Stevens  at  Shrewsbury. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Crine,  Association 
officers  are:  Herbert  W.  Voorhees,  Skill- 
man,  president;  Boyd  Fullerton,  New 
Brunswick,  treasurer;  and  Carlton  S. 
Garrison,  New  Brunswick,  secretary. 

4-H  Club  Activities 

The  Warren  County  winner  in  the 
Victory  Canning  Contest  was  Mary 
Wieghorst  of  the  Hazen  4-H  Club,  who 
helped  her  mother  and  sister  can  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  quarts  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  Dairy  Foods  Demonstra¬ 
tion  winners  were  Marion  Van  Horn 
and  Helen  Dickison  of  the  Delaware 
Dairy  Club.  The  four  winners  in  the 
Victory  Garden  Contest  were  Jane 
Wieghorst,  Sylvia  Fairer,  Howard  Den¬ 
nis,  and  Janet  Knerr,  all  of  the  Hazen 
Club.  The  Dairy  Production  Contest 
winner  was  Carl  Duckworth,  Jr.,  of 
the  Asbury  Junior  Dairy  Club. 

Two  South  Jersey  youths  walked 
away  with  the  twin  championships  in 
the  State  Egg  Grading  Contests  held 
January  26.  Pio  Delponte  of  Richland 
was  named  champion  of  the  4-H  Club 
division  of  the  contest,  and  Jack  Krup- 
nick  of  Woodbine  High  School  was  high 
man  in  the  Vocational  Agriculture  di¬ 
vision.  Awards  totalling  $50  in  War 
Stamps  were  presented. 

Five  dairy  club  members  from  Som¬ 
erset  County  have  qualified  for  Meri¬ 
torious  Production  Certificates  given 
annually  by  the  New  Jersey  Junior 
Breeders  Fund  Inc.,  to  members  whose 
dairy  animals  have  made  outstanding 
production  records.  These  qualifying 
members  are  John  Irving  Stryker,  Jr., 
Neshanic;  Myron  Wengryn,  New  Center; 
Herbert  Runyon,  Bridge  Point;  John 
Bergen,  Jr.,  Belle  Mead;  and  John 
Wengryn,  New  Center,  who  were  pre¬ 
sented  Production  Certificates  by  the 
Junior  Breeders  Fund  this  week. 

Lottie  Lee  Dawson  and  Doris  Lauer, 
both  of  Mt.  Bethel  and  both  members 
of  the  Mt.  Bethel  Hard  Workers  4-H 


OPA  Sues  Lehigh  Valley 
Milk  Co-op. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  started  suit  against  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Cooperative  Farmers  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  charging  that  the  Co-op.  has 
been  returning  over-ceiling  prices  to 
its  producer-members  for  milk  -  de¬ 
livered  by  them,  and  asking  for  an  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  return  of  such 
monies  to  the  members. 

Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farmers 
was  organized  in  1933  and  in  the  past 
ten  years  its  growth  has  been  phe- 
nominal.  It  handles  100,000  pounds  of 
milk  a  day  from  400  producer -members 
and  its  volume  of  business  amounts  to 
over  $2,000,000  a  year.  The  Co-op. 
owns  its  own  pasteurizing  and  bottling 
plant  in  Allentown,  which  is  also 
equipped  for  manufacturing  ice  cream 
and  powdered  and  condensed  milk. 

Prudent  management  has  resulted  in 
greater  returns  to  Lehigh  Valley  pro¬ 
ducers  than  elsewhere  in  the  Northeast. 
Since  the  Federal  Order  went  into  effect 
in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1942,  Lehigh 
Valley  has  consistently  returned  to  its 
members  anywhere  from  6  to  90  cents  a 
cwt.  more  per  month  than  the  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  blended  price  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Administrator’s  price  and 
the  return  made  by  Lehigh  Valley  to 
members  between  July  1942  and  De¬ 
cember  1943,  totals  exactly  $202,507.26. 
The  OPA  has  singled  out  the  period 
from  May  to  September,  1943  and  ac¬ 
cuses  the  Co-op.  of  returning  $85,700 
too  much  money  to  the  members  dur¬ 
ing  those  five  months  in  violation  of 
the  price  ceiling  regulations. 

The  controversy  revolves  around  the 
interpretation  of  MPR329  issued  by  the 
OPA.  The  government  agency  contends 
that  MPR329  sets  maximum  prices  for 
milk  that  can  be  paid  by  dealers  to 
producers.  Lehigh  Valley  claims  there 
can  be  no  sale  between  the  cooperative 
and  its  members  because  the  coopera¬ 
tive  does  not  buy  milk  from  members 
as  a  dealer,  but  merely  acts  as  their 
agent  in  sales  to  others;  and  hence, 
that  the  monthly  payment  made  by  the 
cooperative  is  not  a  price  paid  by  a 
buyer  to  a  seller  but  a  net  return  to 
members  after  deducting  all  operating 
expenses  from  the  proceeds  of  milk 
sales  made  by  the  cooperative  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  injunction  suit  was  originally  filed 
by  the  OPA  on  November  1,  1943,  and 
the  first  hearing  was  held  on  February 
17  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  No  decision  has  yet  been  made. 


New  Jersey 

Club,  represented  North  Jersey  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  N.  J.  Fruit 
Growers  Cooperative  Association,  where 
they  gave  a  demonstration  of  “The 
Most  Nutritious  and  Economical  Use 
of  a  Peck  of  Apples”. 

Breeder’s  Award  to  Jersey  Herd 

New  Jersey’s  first  constructive  breed¬ 
er’s  award  from  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  has  been  given  to  the  Jer¬ 
sey  herd  of  Jocoda  Farm  at  Marlboro, 
owned  by  P.  D.  Van  Mater  and  Sons. 
The  animals  must  be  born  and  bred 
on  the  owner’s  farm  to  win  the  award 
and  must  be  free  from  tuberculosis  and 
Bang’s  disease. 

The  Jocoda  Farm  herd  average  for 
four  years  is  465  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  animal  per  year.  The  herd  now 
has  65  animals  in  milk  production.  One 
of  the  herd  sires,  Jocoda  Farm  Victor 
has  been  classed  by  the  Association  as 
a  superior  sire  because  of  the  record 
of  21  of  his  daughters  that  have  an 
annual  average  of  11,917  pounds  of 
milk  and  645  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Kentucky  Family  Workers 

Hunterdon  County,  through  its  Farm 
Labor  Committee,  recently  applied  for 
seven  Kentucky  families  for  placement 
as  full  time  workers  on  dairy  and  gen¬ 
eral  farms.  As  a  partial  solution  to  the 
labor  problem,  the  Extension  Service 
is  endeavoring  to  import  some  southern 
white  families  from  Kentucky  and  some 
single  Jamaicans  who  are  now  in  South 
Jersey.  Farmers  interested  in  either 
of  the  first  two  types  of  help  or  in  tak¬ 
ing  high  school  students  for  a  two- 
weeks  training  program,  for  which  they 
will  be  paid  for  board  and  instruction, 
are  urged  to  contact  the  county  ex¬ 
tension  office  in  the  Court  House  at 
Flemington. 

Soybeans  in  New  Jersey 

The  first  field  of  soybeans  to  be 
grown  commercially  in  the  United 
States  was  located  right  here  in  New 
Jersey  over  60  years  ago.  In  1943, 
farmers  of  the  Garden  State  matched 
that  first  and  comparatively  small  com¬ 
mercial  planting  with  75,000  acres  of 
soybeans,  the  largest  planting  of  the 
crop  in  the  State’s  history  and  one  that 
will  he  repeated  again  this  year  as  part 
of  New  Jerseys’  contribution  to  the 
nation’s  wartime  foods  program. 

Apple  Packing  Contest 

Curtis  Federman  and  Peter  Bahr  won 
top  place  fqr  the  Union  County  Re¬ 
gional  High  School  in  an  apple-packing 
contest  for  vocational  agriculture  stu¬ 
dents  held  during  the  28th  Annual  New 
Jersey  Farmers’  Week.  This  was  the  " 
second  consecutive  year  that  the  award 
was  won  by  the  Union  County  School. 

J.  W.  Wilkinson. 


Publisher’s  Desk  Goes 
Visiting 

Recently,  the  Fellowship  Group  at 
Bedford  Hills,  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  invited  me  to  come  to  one  of 
their  meetings  and  tell  them  something 
about  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  the 
work  of  Publisher’s  Desk.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  go  and  a  privilege  to  talk 
to  such  a  splendid  group  of  people,  all 
of  whom  are  very  active  in  church  and 
community  affairs  in  the  town.  The 
dinner  was  especially  good,  all  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  members  and  served 
cafeteria  style,  and  the  give  and  take 
in  conversation  was  as  friendly  as  at  a 
home  table,  including  trying  to  give 
the  minister  advice  on  how  to  keep 
oatmeal  from  sticking  to  the  pot.  He 
was  acting  as  chef  while  his  family 
“enjoyed”  the  flu. 

Their  interest  in  the  history  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  was  so  keen  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  within  bounds.  They  heard 
how  the  paper  established  its  well- 
known  policy  of  truthful  advertising; 
the  story  of  the  calf  that  was  primarily 
responsible  for  Publisher’s  Desk,  with 
the  resultant  growth  of  that  depart¬ 
ment;  how  the  church  property  was 
acquired  as  a  city  home  for  a  farm 
paper;  and  that  we  felt  with  our  poli¬ 
cies,  we  upheld  the  character  of  the 
church  and  the  farm.  There  was  much 
laughter  at  some  of  the  episodes  in 
P.  D.’s  career  and  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  people  who  were  sometimes 
taken  in  by  over  zealous  fakers. 

It  was  an  interesting  evening  and 
one  that  I  will  long  remember.  Coming 
home  on  the  train,  while  anticipating 
another  visit,  the  feeling  persisted  that 
real  friends  had  been  made  and  that 
too  much  could  not  be  said  for  the 
rural  brand  of  good  fellowship  and 
hospitality.  M.  G.  Keyes. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 

Some  Common  Diseases  of  the 

Horse,  Geo.  H.  Conn  .  1.50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Vital 
Parts  in 
Correct 
Milking 
Action 


Rite-Way’s  Correct  Milking  Action 
gives  not  only  quicker  and  more 
complete  milking,  but  also  has  def¬ 
inite  bearing  on  the  health  and 
producing  value  of  your  cows  dur¬ 
ing  lactation.  This  natural,  gentle 
action  is  found  at  its  best  in  the 
ever-popular 


In  the  milker-unit  assembly  illus¬ 
trated  are  the  two  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  that  insure  these  beneficial 
results:  specially  designed  infla¬ 
tions  which  support  teats  fully; 
their  action  regulated  precisely  by 
our  balanced -stroke  pulsator  (no 
springs,  gaskets  or  trips)  —  the 
vital  parts  that  give  correct  milk¬ 
ing  action.  Rite-Way  efficiency 
and  quality  have  been  &«y-words 
on  American  farms  for  nearly  a 
quarter-century.  Economical,  too. 

Send  postcard  today  for  our  two  cur¬ 
rent  booklets  on  War-time  milking. 
They  are  FREE. 

Consult  your  dealer  regarding  earliest 
possible  delivery. 

Rubber  parts  available  for  ALL  makes. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  R,  248  W.  Jefferson  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Oakland,  Calif.,  4051  Telegraph  Ave. 
Canada:  Massey  Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Give 
Your 
SILO 

Good  Care 

A  serviceable  silo  is  one 
of  today’s  great  posses¬ 
sions.  War  shortages  are 
especially  hard  on  silo  manu¬ 
facturers.  .  .  Keep  your  silo  in 
good  repair. 

If  you  own  a  UNADILLA  you 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  keep  it 
tight;  how  strong  and  enduring 
it  is.  Remember  the  name  Unadilla 
when  you  think  of  silos. 

BUY  WAR  BONDS 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Kioe  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Trespassing  Hunters 

In  looking  over  your  January  15 
issue,  I  ran  across  a  letter  from  E.  B., 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y.,  urging  a 
change  in  the  State  hunting  laws,  which 
has  my  wholehearted  sympathy  and 
support.  There  was  a  similar  incident 
here  in  Oneida  County  last  Fall,  where 
two  young  men  were  hunting  on  farm 
lands  and  stopped  to  talk  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  son  who  was  doing  some  plowing 
and  then  walked  about  100  feet  away, 
shot  at  a  pheasant,  missed,  and  hit  the 
farm  boy  in  the  eye,  blinding  him.  The 
courts  allowed  damage  to  the  extent  of 
$400  for  the  loss  of  one  eye. 

I  also  had  a  similar  incident  happen 
to  myself  and  wife  on  my  land.  The 
land  is  fully  posted  in  accordance  with 
the  Conservation  Law,  but  the  unscru¬ 
pulous  hunter  tears  down  the  posters 
and  then  brazenly  hunts  the  land,  and 
if  accosted  by  the  owner,  denies  having 
seen  any  warning  posters. 

After  my  wife  got  hit  in  the  face  by 
stray  shots  fired  by  careless  hunters, 
while  looking  out  of  our  own  front 
window,  I  removed  the  rotor  from  the 
distributor  of  their  car  so  that  the  hunt¬ 
ers  could  not  leave  and  went  and  called 
the  State  Police  nearby.  I  was  advised 
that  I  had  committed  an  illegal  act 
in  trying  to  hold  the  trespassers  there 
by  removing  parts  of  their  car  which 
was  illegally  parked  on  my  property, 
and  that  I  should  return  the  rotor  to 
the  hunters  and  then  swear  out  a  war¬ 
rant  against  them,  as  the  troopers  could 
not  arrest  them  without  a  warrant,  as 
they  had  not  seen  them  commit  the 
trespass.  All  this  time,  remember,  these 
men  were  still  on  my  property  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  my  legally  posted  land,  and 
besides,  had  injured  my  wife,  though 
not  seriously. 

If  I  went  into  the  city  and  trespassed 
on  the  courthouse  lawn,  which  bears 
the  sign  “Keep  Off”,  an  officer  could 
arrest  me,  but  if  a  hunter  comes  on  my 
property  illegally  and  shoots  my  wife 
in  the  face,  I  must  go  and  swear  out 
a  warrant  before  the  State  Police  are 
allowed  to  make  an  arrest.  Of  course, 
could  have  shot  the  man,  but  then 
I  would  have  been  arrested  for  assault 
with  intent  to  kill,  or  maybe  murder. 

I  should  think  a  crusade  to  amend 
the  State  Conservation  laws  to  give 
the  farm  owner  more  protection  on  his 
property,  would  meet  with  great  popu¬ 
larity  on  the  farms.  I  know  you  could 
count  on  my  support.  t.  p. 

New  York. 


I  read  with  regret  of  the  untimely 
death  of  a  brother  farmer  in  your 
January  15  issue,  due  to  the  carelessness 
and  lawlessness  of  another  city  hunter. 

We  had  the  same  trouble  in  this 
section,  as  we  live  within  15  miles  of 
three  manufacturing  cities.  After  seri¬ 
ous  damage  to  stock  and  fences,  I  or¬ 
ganized  the  farmers  in  my  town  and 
we  posted  about  10,000  acres,  with  good 
results. 

Jasper  D.  Rhodes,  President, 
Town  of  Owego  Protective 
Wild  Life  Association. 


Grange  News 

In  the  Pine  Tree  State,  Governor 
Sewall  is  an  enthusiastic  Grange  mem¬ 
ber.  Recently,  he  was  scheduled  to  give 
the  principal  address  before  the  State 
Grange,  but  due  to  illness  could  not 
keep  the  appointment.  Mrs.  Sewall  took 
his  place  and  spoke  before  more  than 
1.000  farmers  and  their  families.  Many 
of  those  present  report  that  she  made 
the  best  address  they  had  ever  listened 
to.  If  more  State  executives  and  their 
families  took  an  active  part  and  interest 
in  Grange  matters,  it.  would  be  a  big 
help  toward  successfully  solving  some 
of  the  farm,  labor  and  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  now  confronting  the  nation. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Massachusetts  Grange  homemakers 
have  reported  that  as  a  result  of  their 
last  year’s  canning  efforts  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  over  three  million  quarts 
of  farm  and  garden  produce  were  stored 
away.  These  have  saved  many  a  ration 
point  during  the  past  Winter.  Their 
return  in  health,  food  value  and  money 
saving  has  been  equally  important.  If 
a  complete  report  had  been  obtained, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  would 
have  been  increased  by  at  least  an¬ 
other  1,500,000  quarts. 


The  United  States  Governmenl 
agreed  to  name  a  flying  fortress  the 
“Connecticut  Granger”  if  Connecticut 
Granges  would  sell  $300,000  or  more  of 
War  Bonds  in  1943.  When  the  final 
totals  were  in,  they  had  sold  $487,881 
worth.  Warren  Grange,  in  Litchfield 
County,  with  a  population  of  only  328 
people,  gave  the  drive  a  good  start  with 
a  rally  at  which  $12,075  for  bonds  and 
stamps  were  obtained.  Mystic  Grange, 
in  New  London  County,  headed  the  list 
with  a  total  of  $58,263. 


At  the  recent  annual  session  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Grange,  well  merited 
recognition  was  accorded  its  highly 
successful  results  in  selling  War  Bonds. 
Early  last  year  each  subordinate  Grange 
unit  in  the  State  was  organized  to  sell 
War  Bonds,  with  a  goal  of  $1,000,000 
total  sales.  When  New  Jersey  Grangers 
get  going,  there  is  no  stopping  them,  and 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars  worth 
were  disposed  of.  r.  w.  d. 


When  the  chicks  are  old  enough 
to  do  without  heat,  they  may  be 
placed  in  growing  houses  or 
turned  out  on  range.  The  age  at 
which  it  is  safe  to  do  this  is  chiefly 
dependent  upon  the  time  of  year 
when  they  were  hatched,  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  how  well  they  have  hard¬ 
ened  off  during  the  brooder  period, 
their  physical  condition  and  the 
degree  of  feathering.  But  keep  the 
brooder  ready  for  instant  use  for 
a  while— just  in  case. 

GOOD  RANGE  SAVES  FEED 

The  first  requirement  of  good 
range  is  cleanliness. 

Good  drainage  is  also  impor¬ 
tant.  Natural  drainage  depends 
upon  the  physical  character  of  the 
land,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  crops  or  vegetation  on  it.  The 
ideal  is  slightly  rolling  or  sloping 
land,  porous  soil  (such  as  sand  or 
sandy  loam)  and  a  good  crop  of 
sod.  Drainage  from  other  yards  or 
range  should,  of  course,  not  lead 
into  the  growing  range. 

Good  range  affords  ideal  en¬ 
vironment.  Ranging,  or  to  put  it 
more  correctly,  pasturing  the 
chicks  and  growing  stock,  saves 
feed  and  cuts  feed  cost. 


vation.  Poultry  houses  should  be 
moved  frequently,  at  least  fifty 
feet  from  the  previous  location, 
and  the  land  the  flock  has  been 
using  put  under  cultivation  to  ex¬ 
pose  it  to  the  beneficial  germ- 
destroying  action  of  sunshine. 

PROVIDE  SHADE 

Excessive  heat  impairs  the  birds’ 
appetites.  Birds  cannot  adjust 
themselves  readily  to  extremely 
hot  weather  and  this  explains  why 
the  growth  of  young  stock  occa¬ 
sionally  comes  to  a  standstill  dur¬ 
ing  such  periods.  Even  sunstroke 
may  take  its  toll. 

In  the  absence  of  trees,  shade 
may  be  provided  by  planting 
corn,  sunflowers,  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
chokes,  sweet  clover  or  other  rap¬ 
idly  growing  plants.  Don’t  plant 
them  too  close  to  the  building 
occupied  by  the  chicks.  Shade  at 
a  distance  entices  the  birds  away 
from  the  building  and  reduces  the 
danger  of  contamination  near  the 
house. 

Put  feed  and  water  in  the  shade, 
where  they  are  accessible.  This 
will  induce  the  birds  to  drink 
more  water  and  thus  help  keep 
their  body  temperature  even  dur¬ 
ing  hot  spells. 


The  range  should  also  be  located 
far  enough  away  from  adult  poul¬ 
try  so  that  the  growing  flock  does 
not  come  into  contact  with  them. 
Older  birds  are  frequently  car¬ 
riers  of  disease,  even  though 
apparently  healthy  in  appearance 
and  performance. 


Excessive  shade  which  keeps 
the  soil  damp  should  be  avoided, 
as  dampness  combined  with  heat 
makes  an  ideal  breeding  place  for 
germs,  especially  coccidia. 

REMEMBER,  TOO 

Larro  Chick  Builder  the  first 


When  the  amount  of  available 
land  is  not  sufficient  to  give  the 
birds  free  range,  a  double  yarding 
system  is  often  a  satisfactory  com¬ 
promise.  These  two  yards  may  be 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  house. 
While  one  yard  is  in  use  the  other 
is  ‘‘renovated”  by  frequent  culti- 


twelve  weeks,  then  Larro  Egg 
Mash  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  is 
the  simple  two-mash  way  to  raise 
your  chicks. 

GENERAL  MILLS 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  53rd  Horticultural  Issue 

SINCE  1891 — 53  years  ago — our  first  issue 
in  March  of  each  year  has  been  especially 
devoted  to  horticulture.  In  those  first  early 
years,  horticulture  as  a  business  was  still  pretty 
much  in  its  infancy,  but  growing  lustily.  Our 
horticulturists  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  men 
of  ability  and  substance.  They  were  creating 
a  great  industry  and  every  year  enlarging  and 
improving  it.  Their  efforts  finally  brought 
horticulture  to  its  present  place  of  prominence 
as  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  nation.  These  pioneers  and 
their  successors  of  today  can  be  justly  proud 
of  the  achievement. 

Since  1850,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has 
been  a  factor  in  the  development  of  this  great 
industry.  Its  editors  and  owners  were  prac¬ 
tical  horticulturists  who  contributed  person¬ 
ally  to  the  development  of  the  industry  by 
work  in  the  nursery  and  experimental  grounds, 
as  well  as  by  publicizing  the  results  of  similar 
work  by  other  authorities. 

As  is  always  the  case,  the  prosperity  of  hor¬ 
ticulture  made  it  an  attractive  field  for  fakirs 
and  unscrupulous  promoters.  Constantly 
throughout  the  years,  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  exposed  all  these  seed  and  nursery  char¬ 
latans  and  has  accepted  only  the  business  of 
legitimate,  reputable  houses.  Most  of  these 
business  tricksters  are  no  longer  with  us,  but 
alertness  is  still  necessary  to  protect  our  grow¬ 
ers  and  gardeners,  who  know  that  the  adver¬ 
tisements  appearing  in  these  columns  carry 
our  guarantee. 

In  this  1944  Issue,  you  will  find  a  selection 
of  timely  material  on  various  horticultural 
problems.  Dr.  Tukey  gives  us  a  review  of  1943 
and  mak.es  a  forecast  into  the  coming  season; 
Walter  A.  Withrow  offers  practical  suggestions 
on  strawberry  growing;  F.  S.  Howlett  tells  of 
the  new  spray  for  blossom  thinning;  P.  J. 
Chapman  treats  concisely  of  the  more  import¬ 
ant  tree  fruit  insects  and  their  control;  and  a 
number  of  prominent  fruit  growers  comment 
upon  topics  uppermost  in  their  minds.  Flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  given  attention 
by  men  and  women  with  real  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  with  proper  emphasis  on  the  Victory 
gardens  that  will  be  with  us  again  this  year. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  seedsmen,  nurserymen, 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  present  an  in¬ 
teresting  array  of  horticultural  service. 

Because  of  our  rationed  paper  supply,  this 
Horticultural  Issue  appears  in  a  shortened 
dress.  We  regret  that  this  is  necessary,  but 
in  times  like  these,  when  the  winning  of  the 
war  and  the  returning  of  our  boys  to  their 
homes  is  the  most  important  item  of  all,  this 
is  the  least  we  can  offer.  We  do  hope  that  our 
efforts  to  make  up  in  quality  what  we  have 
not  been  able  to  supply  in  quantity,  will  be 
realized  to  the  fullest. 

Too  Severe  a  Penalty 

WE  HAVE  previously  reported  on  the  case 
of  Kostka  v.  Stack,  in  which  a  judgment 
of  $5,000  was  obtained  by  an  apple  picker 
against  a  Saratoga  County  fruit  grower,  for 
injuries  claimed  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
employer’s  negligence.  After  a  trial  before 
Supreme  Court  Judge  Brewster,  the  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  against  the  farmer.  The 
Appellate  Division  affirmed  the  lower  court 


judgment  in  a  3  to  2  decision;,  the  dissenting 
judges  holding  that  the  case  should  have  been 
dismissed  for  failure  of  proof.  Stack  then 
took  a  further  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
That  Court  has  just  unanimously  affirmed  the 
lower  court  and  Stack  is  therefore  obligated 
to  pay  out  $5,000  with  interest.  He  has  no 
further  recourse. 

Although  the  record  in  this  case  did  not  seem 
to  contain  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
necessary  to  establish  the  defendant’s  negli¬ 
gence  and  sustain  the  injury  claim,  it  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  take  issue  with  the  high¬ 
est  court  in  the  State.  What  is  important  is 
the  emphasis  which  this  case  places  on  the 
risks  to  which  farmers  generally  expose  them¬ 
selves  in  dealing  with  hired  help.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  even  more  aggravated  these  days,  with 
inexperienced  hands  trying  to  do  double  work. 

George  Stack  thought  he  was  covered  by  the 
proper  insurance.  He  had  a  policy  issued  by 
the  Sun  Indemnity  Company,  but  it  was  the 
wrong  kind  of  policy.  Even  the  local  insur¬ 
ance  agent  believed  his  client  was  covered,  but 
when  the  claim  was  presented,  the  company 
refused  payment. 

There  are  only  two  kinds  of  insurance  that 
will  cover  farm  accidents — workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  and  employers’  liability.  As  we 
have  stated  many  times  before,  the  cost  of 
compensation  insurance  is  prohibitive,  at  least 
for  farmers;  $5.62  per  $100  of  salary.  A  special 
new  type  of  employers’  liability  insurance  was 
issued  last  Summer  which,  while  not  as  all- 
inclusive  as  compensation  insurance,  does 
afford  most  of  the  protection  that  farmers 
need.  The  minimum  annual  cost  per  $1,000 
of  payroll  is  $47,  which  premium  also  gives 
additional  coverage  for  property  damage. 

•  The  penalty  that  the  law  imposed  on  George 
Stack  was  a  severe  one.  It  should  take  only 
one  lesson  of  this  kind  to  avoid  its  repetition 
elsewhere. 


Naming  New  Fruit  Varieties 

rPHE  introduction  of  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  in 
recent  years  has  served  to  create  an  interest  in 
variety  names,  which  usually  seem  to  originate 
with  very  little  thought  as  to  the  sales  appeal 
of  the  name  itself.  This  is  unfortunate. 

Variety  names  have  been  biographical,  i.  e., 
named  for  the  introducer;  geographical,  using 
the  name  of  the  locality  where  introduced;  and 
descriptive  of  some  quality  of  the  variety. 

Just  how  much  the  name  has  had  to  do  with 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  variety  is,  of  course, 
hard  to  determine,  but  it  can  certainly  be  said 
that  a  good  many  otherwise  good  varieties 
have  been  badly  handicapped  with  poor  names. 

Contact  with  breeders  of  new  varieties  re¬ 
veals  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  possible 
sales  value  in  the  selection  of  names,  either 
of  the  nursery  stock  or  the  fruit.  Many  nur¬ 
serymen,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  fruit  mer¬ 
chants,  think  otherwise.  They  point  out  that 
it  has  taken  many  years  to  establish  the  old 
variety  names,  while  such  names  as  Delicious, 
Premier,  and  Hearts  of  Gold  are  much  more 
quickly  established. 

It  would  seem  that  any  variety  of  fruit 
which  is  really  worth  introducing  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  worthy  of  a  name  that  at  least  will  not 
prejudice  the  consumer  against  its  acceptance. 
Good  descriptive  names  may  not  be  easy  to 
choose,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  such  names  are 
scarcer  than  are  really  worthwhile  varieties 
of  fruit.  c.  w.  E. 


Who  Knows? 

THE  Government  has  announced  that  100 
tons  —  200,000  pounds  —  of  butter  bought 
and  stored  for  table  use,  have  spoiled  in  stor¬ 
age  and  is  no  longer  fit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  sold  to  a  New  York  City 
dealer. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  government  is  not 
revealed;  nor  are  the  original  cash  or  the  sell¬ 
ing  prices  stated.  It  was  a  part  of  130  million 
pounds  reported  as  first  purchased  for  Army 
and  Navy  use.  *  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  much  of  the  tainted  product  will  be  re¬ 
novated,  scented  and  sold  to  the  unsuspecting 
consumer  at  a  premium  for  table  use. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  GROWS 

In  1930  the  U.  S.  national  debt  was  $16,185,308,000. 
In  1943  it  was  $165,877,278,000.  In  1930,  the  per 
capita  debt  was  $132;  in  1943  it  was  $1,207.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  in  1945  the  annual  debt  will  be 
$250,000,000,000. 


March  4,  1944 

Change  in  Farm  Deferments 

AS  ITS  reason  for  increasing  the  number  of 
war  units  from  8  to  16  per  man  in  deter¬ 
mining  farm  deferments,  Selective  Service 
claims  that  more  manpower  is  needed  in  the 
armed  services. 

If  by  that,  the  authorities  mean  that  food 
production  is  less  important  than  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  munitions  or  the  winning  of  battles 
in  the  field,  the  new  ruling  seems  hasty  and 
very  ill-timed.  The  food  production  front  is 
today,  more  than  ever  before,  equal  in  im¬ 
portance  to  every  other  front.  It  is  outranked 
by  none.  To  further  deplete  our  nation’s 
farms,  already  drained  dry  of  their  most  valu¬ 
able  workers,  would  be  a  serious^  obstacle  to 
our  early  victory  in  this  war. 

But  if  Selective  Service  means  to  limit  its 
search  for  manpower  to  those  38’s  and  under 
who  mysteriously  developed  the  agricultural 
urge  and  became  farmers  overnight  after  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  we  can  understand  the  reason¬ 
ableness  behind  the  ruling.  We  hope  this  will 
be  the  limit  followed  by  local  boards  in  their 
reconsideration  of  farm  deferments. 


What  Farmers  Say 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  lately  about  selling 
your  pulpwood.  Early  this  Winter,  I  wrote  our 
County  Agent  for  a  source  of  sale  and  he  wrote  me 
to  contact  the  Rondout  Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  in  Napanoch, 
N.  Y.,  which  I  did  and  they  told  me  that  they  did 
not  buy  pulpwood  but  that  I  should  write  John  C. 
Hoornbeck  Sons,  also  at  Napanoch.  I  have  written 
them  twice  but  never  received  any  answer.  After 
this  experience,  I  am  wondering  if  paper  is  really 
scarce.  We  have  quite  a  lot  of  nice  poplar  that  we 
would  like  to  sell  and  I  understand  that  this  makes 
good  pulpwood. 

I  read  with  interest,  “What  Are  Farmers  to  Do?”  by 
Willet  Randall  of  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  If  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  will  write  me  in  care  of  The  R.  N.  Y.,  I  will 
gladly  tell  him  the  kind  of  feed  we  are  now  using 
with  very  good  results.  v.  p. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  masterly  article 
“The  ABC  of  Inflation”  appearing  in  your  January 
15  issue.  As  we  all  known,  our  President  has  capitu¬ 
lated  to  our  labor  racketeers  in  every  case  and  given 
wage  increases  in  excess  of  what  the  workers  had 
asked  or  expected.  Apparently,  that  is  the  New  Deal 
way  to  keep  down  inflation.  Votes  are  the  primary 
object  of  all  this  labor  racketeering. 

Are  we  headed  for  dictatorship  or  do  we  already 
“enjoy”  it?  j.  f.  h. 

Lawrence  County,  Penna. 


Here’s  $1.00  to  renew  my  subscription  for  three 
years  to  the  good  old  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  took 
the  greater  part  of  4  dozen  eggs  to  do  it,  but  to  me 
it’s  worth  it. 

Can  you  beat  it — eggs  28  and  30  cents  a  dozen  with 
feed  $3.60  a  hundred,  after  our  government  asked 
for  a  large  number  of  eggs  for  this  Winter.  Boy,  oh 
boy — the  farmers  always  get  it  in  the  neck.  I  wonder 
when  they  will  get  up  enough  spunk  to  stand  up  on 
their  hind  legs  and  kick  out?  e.  r. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


I  am  a  milk  producer  and  am  pleased  to  find  a 
farm  magazine  that  really  fights  for  the  farmer.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  courage  to  print  articles 
such  as  the  one  by  C.  Hale  Sipe  exposing  the  ugly 
propaganda  in  favor  of  pasteurized  milk. 

We  certainly  need  a  farm  organization.  r.  c. 

Allegheny  County,  Penna. 


Here’s  my  $1  renewal  for  three  years.  You  are 
certainly  welcome  to  it,  for  I  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  edi¬ 
tors  are  honest-to-goodness  exponents  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government.  Such  writers  are  too  scarce  or 
too  timid  today.  More  power  to  you!  w.  h.  g. 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 


Your  editorials,  based  on  sound  American  prin¬ 
ciples,  are  much  appreciated.  Such  teaching  is  the 
hope  of  Democracy  in  America.  s.  d.  a. 

Massachusetts. 


Brevities 

“Say  not  how  I  will  recompense  evil;  but  wait 
on  the  Lord  and  he  shall  save  thee.”  Prov.:  20-22. 

Good  advice  from  James  Curtis  in  his  woodlot 
article  on  page  119  “Treat  timber  as  a  crop,  not  as 
a  mine.” 

Last  season’s  strawberry  production  was  about  one- 
third  less  than  the  past  10-year  average.  A  still 
further  substantial  decline  is  expected  this  season. 
Somebody  will  have  to  go  without  jam  and  pre¬ 
serves.  Raise  your  own  is  the  answer. 

According  to  a  Moslem  Pasha  of  French  Morocco, 
“Americans  want  to  do  everything  quickly,  so  they 
are  likely  to  do  it  badly.”  Perhaps  not  a  completely 
deserved  criticism,  but  there  is  much  in  it  that 
offers  us  food  for  thought. 

In  one  year  bees  need  from  10  to  12  times  their 
own  weight  in  food.  It  takes  about  60  pounds  of 
honey  and  four  or  five  combs  of  pollen  to  properly 
winter  a  10-flound  colony  of  bees.  Short  rations 
mean  less  honey  next  season. 

Rationing  with  tokens  began  February  27;  red  for 
meats  and  fats,  blue  for  processed  foods.  Each  con¬ 
sumer  will  have  5  processed  food  stamps  (with  50 
points)  at  the  start  of  each  month  and  3  meat-fats 
stamps  (with  30  points)  every  two  weeks.  Tokens, 
each  with  1  point,  will  be  used  as  change  for  the 
stamps. 
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The  Gleaners  by  Millet. 


PATIENCE 

% 

Theirs,  theirs  alone  ivho  cultivate  the  soil, 


A  nd  drink  the  cup  of  thirst 
And  eat  the  bread  of  toil. 


What  Is  Patience?  It  is  spiritual  endurance 
—  the  willingness  to  wait  God’s  time  without 
doubting  God’s  truth.  To  him  who  toils  be¬ 
neath  the  load  of  sorrow,  to  him  who  is  heart- 
weary  and  sick  from  hope  deferred,  to  him 
who  faces  the  bleak  emptiness  of  failure, 
patience  brings  peace  to  mind  and  spirit.  Not 
the  patience  that  accepts  evils  without  resist¬ 
ance,  too  weak  to  strive  for  better  things,  but 
the  deep  untroubled  patience  that  is  founded 
on  faith.  For  only  he  who  has  patience  to  keep 
his  vision  steady  and  his  faith  unshaken  can  rise 
from  defeat  stronger  than  ever  within  himself 
Through  dim  centuries  of  time,  the  farmer 
has  understood  the  meaning  of  patience.  He 


knows  the  slow  march  of  the  seasons,  the 
laughter  of  little  streams  freed  from  ice-locked 
bondage,  the  rich  fragrance  of  earth  fresh- 
turned  in  the  warm  spring  sun,  the  storm 
clouds  driving  loud  rumblings  across  the  sky. 
He  knows  these  things  cannot  be  hurried, 
knows  these  things  move  at  God’s  will,  not 
his.  The  time  between  the  planting  and  the 
harvest,  the  cycle  of  growth  in  animals,  they 
cannot  be  hastened;  they  too  require  patience. 
So,  armed  with  a  faith  to  believe,  a  patience  to 
endure,  he  dreams  his  human  dreams  and  toils 
on.  For  knowing  that  only  through  patience 
can  his  faith  be  made  more  than  an  illusion, 
he  has  learned  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


-7Ze 


Published  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of 
Springfield  as  an  expression  of  its  deep 
and  abiding  confidence  in  the  farmers  of 
the  Northeast.  Full  information  on  Land 
Bank  loans  is  contained  in  a  booklet 
entitled  "Farm  Mortgage  Loans.”  We’ll 
be  glad  to  send  a  free  copy  at  your 
request. 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
OF  SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  England 
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Men  they  won’t  start?#  t/e/lma... 

•—skilled  mechanics  can  generally  spot  the  trouble  in  short 
order.  But  when  they  can’t,  they  consult  the  “G-file,”  a  main¬ 
tenance  manual  and  trouble-shooting  guide  prepared  by  experts. 


Men  the#  won't  start  on  t/ie  /arm... 


•  the  farmer-fathers  of  those  Army 
mechanics  can  generally  find  the  trouble 
as  quickly  as  their  skilled  sons. 

But  when  they  can’t,  many  of  these 
farmers  depend  on  the  Gulf  Farm  Trac¬ 
tor  Guide— farm  equivalent  of  the 
* 'G-file” — for  h  elp  in  their  trouble  shoot¬ 
ing.  This  too,  is  a  maintenance  manual 


prepared  by  experts,  and  deals  with 
every  phase  of  tractor  operation  and 
misoperation. 

It  is  crammed  with  farming  informa¬ 
tion  and  can  save  you  time  and  money. 
Send  for  it,  today,  using  the  coupon  be¬ 
low.  And  if  you’re  having  starting 
trouble,  try  the  following: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Check  fuel  tank,  fuel  line,  and  carburetor. 

Be  sure  spark  plugs  are  clean  and  adjusted. 

Open  hand  throttle  wide  and  check  governor  rod  and 
butterfly  for  sticking. 

Use  Good  Gulf  gasoline  for  starting,  not  kerosene. 
Choke  or  prime  as  sparingly  as  possible. 


If  none  of  these  work,  chances  are  that  your  ignition  is  the  trouble¬ 
maker.* 


'(Next  month:  Ignition  Trouble) 


KEEP  YOUR  WAR  EQUIPMENT  FIT  AND  FIGHTING 


M 


GULF  FARM  AIDS,  ROOM  3800,  GULF  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH  30,  PA. 

Please  send  The  war  edition  of  the  Golf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  to: 

I 

|  Nome _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

I 
I 

l 

|  City- 


Address- 


-State- 


I 


I  own  (or  operate)- 


NO. 


MODEL 


tractor(s). 


T 

t 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 


Comments  by  Fruitgrowers 


When  I  attended  the  89th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  Rochester,  I  heard  several  persons  comment 
about  the  more  cheerful  tone  among  the  men 
present.  For  a  number  of  years,  the  fruit 
grower,  and  the  apple  grower  in  particular, 
has  not  been  making  money.  Last  year,  the 
situation  was  changed  and  after  paying  the 
enormous  costs  of  growing  the  crop,  the  grower 
still  had  a  few  dollars  left  in  his  pockets.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  January’s  meeting,  the  indications 
are  that  growers  may  continue  to  look  for 
good  prices  this  year. 

The  returns  of  last  season  and  the  prospects 
for  the  future  should  give  pause  to  those  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  neglecting  their  orchards  to  chase 
after  the  rainbow  of  high  wages  in  the  cities. 
The  laying  off  of  help  by  the  war  plants  has 
begun.  When  these  men  return  to  their  farms, 
it  will  not  be  starting  where  they  left  off.  They 
will  find  that  the  mice,  bugs,  and  other  enemies 
of  the  orchards  have  been  busy  while  they 
were  away  and  that  it  will  require  much  time 
and  hard  work  to  bring  their  plantings  back 
into  profitable  production.  Good  judgment 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  the  present  time 
we  give  our  orchards  the  best  care  possible. 

Lewiston,  N.  Y.  Percy  Morgan. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  shortage  of  various 
orchard  supplies  and  equipment,  together  with 
the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  harvest  the 
crop,  are  the  chief  worries  of  the  fruit  grower 
for  this  year. 

Sprayers  and  tractors  have  a  bad  habit  of 
wearing  out.  Under  present  conditions,  it 
doesn’t  seem  possible  that  enough  replace¬ 
ments  can  be  secured  in  time  to  do  a  thorough 
and  timely  job  of  spraying.  If  a  difficult  spray 
season  should  develop,  it  may  mean  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  of  apples  will  be  lost  by 
failure  to  control  apple  scab  or  other  pests. 

Apple  boxes  are  also  sure  to  be  scarcer  and 
harder  to  obtain  this  year  than  last.  With  the 
large  crop  that  can  reasonably  be  expected  in 
1944,  more  boxes  will  be  required  than  last 
year.  Some  growers  who  do  not  succeed  in 
getting  their  boxes  early  will  find  themselves 
without  sufficient  containers  to  hold  their  1944 
crop  that  is  so  much  needed.  Nor  can  apple 
growers  be  sure  that  the  harvest  labor  prob¬ 
lems  for  1944  will  be  less  acute  than  those  for 
1943.  We  should  make  every  effort  to  line  up 
all  possible  sources  of  local  labor,  and  do  it 
early.  Only  after  this  supply  has  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  should  we  call  on  Government 
agencies  for  additional  help.  W.  H.  Darrow. 

Putney,  Vermont. 


Next  to  harvest  labor  I  believe  the  package 
situation  for  the  future  appears  to  be  as  critical 
as  any  problem  the  fruit  grower  will  have  to 
face.  Wooden  boxes  ere  very  scarce  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  with  the  lumber  supply 
diminishing  and  war  materials  demand  in¬ 
creasing.  Corrugated  packages  are  already 
difficult  to  obtain.  Salvage  of  second-hand 
packages  will  be  only  one  source  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  insufficient,  particularly,  if  there  is  a 
big  apple  crop,  as  seems  logical  to  expect. 

The  fruit  industry  would  be  wise  to  deter¬ 
mine  immediately  its  wants,  present  them  to 
the  proper  government  agency  and  endeavor 
to  have  releaked  enough  material  so  that  the 
packages  may  be  made  up  and  put  in  the 
growers’  hands  in  time  for  harvest. 

Connecticut.  C.  H.  Gowdy. 


In  these  days  when  the  wheels  of  life  move 
so  fast,  we  fruit  growers  must  remember  that 
the  problems  of  last  year  will  not  be  this 
year’s  problems.  Apple  price>s  will  not  always 
be  high.  We  must  keep  production  up  by  new 
plantings  and  we  must  use  as  much  care  and 
foresight  as  we  possess.  Speculative  planting 
of  orchards  should  be  discouraged,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  encourage  our  young 
men  to  plant,  avoiding  poor  locations  and 
choosing  the  variety  very  carefully.  We  should 
preach  and  practice  diversification  of  fruits, 
whenever  possible;  by  so  doing,  utilizing  both 
labor  and  markets.  Let’s  forget  the  ills  of 
yesterday  and  look  forward  to  Better  Fruit, 
when  the  war  is  over. 

Milton,  N.  Y.  Walter  R.  Clarke. 
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What  is  it?  To  the  chi  mst — potassium  oxide.  To 
the  farmer — potash,  one  oS  the,  three  plant  foods  which 

comes  from  mines 
Searles  Lake,  Califor- 


plants  must  have  in 
in  New  Mexico  and  a 


- r 

live.  It 
from  Sea 


nia.  The  potash  in  100  j  bunds  of  mixed  fertilizer  is 
expressed  in  the  last  of  tae  three  figures  printed  on 
every  fertilizer  bag. 


Make  sure  that  the 
K2O  being  recommended 
advisers  for  good  yields 
grow.  Only  when 
benefit  of  the  other  plant 
tained. 


you  buy  contains  the 
your  official  agricultural 
the  crops  you  intend  to 
is  supplied,  can  full 
in  the  mixture  be  ob- 


W rite  us  for  free  inform 
ture  on  the  practical  fertil 


AMERICAN  POTASH 

Incorporated 

1155  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W. 


x on  and  litera- 
ation  of  crops. 

INSTITUTE 

Washington  6,  D.  G 


THE  POTASH  YOU  ARE  USING  IS  AMERICAN  POTASH 


EXCHANGE  YOUR  LIGHT  PLANT 

Get  a  rebuilt  Delco  or  Westinghouse. 
New  parts  of  our  make  generously 
used.  We  pay  freight  on  your  plant. 
Liberal  allowance.  Quick  shipment. 
New  Batteries  and  plant  parts. 

REPUBLIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

"Farm  Light  Plants  Since  1916" 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Manle* 

“sters 

Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation  — Red,  White,, 
Blue,  Pink,  Purple 

— alOc-Packet  of  each, 
all  6  postpaid  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today. 

_  ..faille's  Seed  Book  FREE 

rested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
tnd  flowers.  Have  a  garden— rtow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

Mauls  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  82,  Pa. 


•  Most  parts  of  any 
Hardie  sprayer  are  prac¬ 
tically  indestructible,  re¬ 
gardless  of  year  or  model. 

Maybe  a  new  pump  will 
make  a  new  sprayer  out  of 
that  old  Hardie.  Or  maybe 
some  new  engine  parts  are 
needed.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
new,  improved  Hardie  guns  will 
give  the  old  sprayer  a  better 
chance  to  make  good  on  the  job.  You 
can  readily  get  new  pumps,  tanks, 
agitators,  guns,  hose — all  needed 
parts  or  materials  for  service. 

Complete  new  Hardies  are  more 
available  under  new  quotas.  Ask 
Hardie  dealer.  Write  for  the  new 
Hardie  Catalog. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 


...  THE  ONLY  SPRAYER  THAT  IS 


COMPLETELY  LUBRICATED 


yet 


Under  present  government  policies,  where  j 
do  we  fit  as  fruit  growers?  Union  labor  is  di-  ! 
recting  government  policies  with  slight  regard 
to  the  effect  on  farm  prices.  They  want  the 
double  advantage  of  high  wages  and  cheap 
food.  In  the  long  run,  the  old  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  defeat  their  purpose. 

Farmers  are  patriotic  and  we  are  going  to 
produce,  regardless  of  profit,  enough  food  for 
our  soldiers.  Beyond  that  we  demand  that  a 
floor  be  guaranteed  by  our  government  under 
the  price  of  farm  products  high  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  production  in  abundance.  Under  this 
plan  it  would  be  idle  to  advance  wages,  for 
if  that  were  done,  it  would  alvance  also  the 
cost  of  living  and  there  would  be  no  gain  for 
the  labor  unions.  Inflation  would  stop  at  this 
point.  We  want  to  remember  that  we  have  in¬ 
curred  an  enormous  debt.  To  pay  this  debt 
will  require  the  utmost  producing  power  of 
the  whole  nation.  If  you  hinder  the  producing 
power  of  your  farmers,  you  weaken  the  base  of 
your  whole  financial  structure. 

The  mistake  was  made  when  this  war  first 
started.  All  wages  then  should  have  been  cut 
30  per  cent  or  more,  if  found  necessary.  In¬ 
stead,  they  were  increased,  with  the  exception 
of  wages  to  farmers,  who  had  to  wait  until 
scarcity  and  black  markets  caused  prices  to 
approach  stabilization.  This  is  just  a  fruit 
grower’s  view,  but  I  submit  it  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  our  lawmakers. 

Nedrow,  N.  Y.  Grant  G.  Hitchings. 

Last  year  we  learned  by  newspapers,  Fed¬ 
eral  reports,  and  radio,  that  boxes  and  baskets 
would  be  scarce.  We  had  it  impressed  upon 
us  because  it  was  hard  to  get  orders  filled.  This 
Winter  we  have  heard  a  lot  more  about  the 
shortage  than  we  did  last  year. 

For  that  reason,  we  are  doing  something 
about  it.  We  have  been  buying  all  sorts  of 
crates  and  boxes,  in  addition  to  eastern  apple 
boxes.  On  stormy  or  cold  days  when  it  is  not 
fit  to  trim,  we  spend  our  time  in  re-building 
these  boxes  to  give  us  the  same  cubic  con¬ 
tents  as  the  regular  eastern  box. 

By  this  means  we  are  able  to  make  use  of 
all  our  time,  and  are  accumulating  a  nice  stock¬ 
pile  of  packages  for  next  Fall. 

Painesville,  Ohio.  H.  L.  Mantle. 

The  1943-1944  apple  marketing  season  has 
cast  too  great  a  temptation  in  the  path  of 
the  Eastern  apple  grower.  The  ease  of  selling 
tree  run  fruit,  I  am  very  much  afraid,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  effort  for  a  1944 
stringent  spray  program.  To  my  mind,  this 
year  the  farsighted  grower  should  work  with 
extra  zeal  toward  production  of  No.  1  fruit. 

The  consumer,  in  many  instances  under  the 
present  price  ceiling  conditions,  has  been  the 
loser.  Mrs.  Housewife  will  turn  to  better 
apples  when  she  has  the  option,  or  to  some 
other  fruit  with  more  eye  appeal.  The  long 
range  future  of  the  apple  industry  will  depend 
largely  on  the  good  judgment  of  the  average 
grower  as  to  what  quality  fruit  he  offers  the 
consuming  public.  Let’s  not  throw  aside  the 
grading  rules  we  have  so  long  fought  for. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y.  H.  Townsend  Velie. 

Judging  by  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
fruit  displayed  by  many  markets  that  I  have 
visited  this  year,  the  grower  or  packer  has  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  poor  utility  pack  will  make  the 
ceiling  price.  This  may  have  been  true  this 
particular  year  of  scarcity  of  fruits,  when  the 
apple  crop  was  short.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  if  this  practice  is  continued,  the  buying 
public  will  gradually  pass  up  apples  or  restrict 
their  use  as  far  as  possible,  thereby  perma¬ 
nently  injuring  the  market  in  years  to  come. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  most  important  to  keep 
up  the  standard  grades,  and  continue  to  offer 
apples  to  the  buying  public  that  are  of  fine 
quality  and  that  are  attractive  in  appearance. 

Schoharie,  N.  Y.  E.  V.  Vedder,  Jr. 

Should  not  the  OPA  allow  a  wider  spread  in 
prices  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  in 
order  to  retain  a  better  pack  and  not  undo  the 
work  of  good  growers  who  had  worked  hard 
for  years  to  establish  a  good  reputation  for 
Eastern  apples?  It  would  also  benefit  growers 
if  OPA  would  let  them  know  the  ceiling  for  the 
1944  crop  in  time.  At  this  writing,  peaches  and 
sweet  cherries  are  showing  promise  of  a  good 
crop,  which  will  be  good  news  to  the  house¬ 
wives.  Here’s  hoping  that  growers  will  be  able 
to  get  packages  for  the  fruit. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Charles  F.  Beck. 


JOHN  DEERE  Potato  Planters 

WITH  THE  DISTINCTIVE  12-ARM  PICKER  WHEEL 

Not  6!  Not  8!  But  12!  Any  less  is  not  enough  ...  Any  more  is 

too  many  ...  This  year,  get  your  po¬ 
tato  crop  planted  quicker,  yet  enjoy 
the  same  uniform  planting  that  was 
formerly  possible  at  horse  speeds  only. 

Built  in  one-row  and  two-row  sizes, 
these  modern  John  Deere  potato 
planters  with  the  distinctive  12-arm, 
staple-type  picker  wheel  enable  you 
to  plant  and  fertilize  at  tractor  speeds 
as  fast  as  4  miles  per  hour.  New  ca¬ 
pacity:  up  to  15  acres 
per  day  with  two-row; 
up  to  7  acres  per  day 
with  one-row. 

If  you  need  a  new 
planter — or  anything  in 
the  line  of  potato-grow¬ 
ing  equipment  for  1944 
— see  your  John  Deere 
dealer  first. 


One-  and  two-row  sizes 
for  horses  and  tractor . 


H 


IP8" 


PI  IV  Jutnpp  ROKirK  +  r5FT  IN  THE  STRAP 


BETTER  SPRAYING  will  be 


still  more  important  in  the  FUTURE! 


The  new  fast-freeze,  dehydrating  and  juicing  proc- 
esses  demand  top  grade  fruits  and  vegetables.  Plan  JJ/ 
now  to  grade  up  your  production  through  better 
spraying  —  and  rely  on  Myers  to  give  you  the  most  efficient, 
dependable  performance  that  can  be  built  into  spraying  equip¬ 
ment.  On  every  count  —  whether  it's  high  pressures,  big  capac¬ 
ities,  fast  operation,  easy  handling  or  utmost  economy  —  you 
can  depend  on  Myers  Sprayers  for  continued  leadership. 


Sprayers  for 
Every  Purpose 


Talk  with  your  Myers  dealer  about  your  postwar  spraying 
needs  —  and  see  him  for  repair  or  replacement  parts  for  your 
present  equipment. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

832  Church  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 
Send  free  literature  on 
□  Power  Sprayers  □  Hand  Sprayers 

Name _ 


Address 
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210  MILLIONS  OF  HOURS  PER  YEAR 
SAVED  BY  MILKING  MACHINES 

Says  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


MILKING  MACHINES  CALLED  “WAR  TOOLS”— USED  MORE 
HOURS  PER  YEAR  THAN  ANY  OTHER  FARM  MACHINERY 


TO  ECOGNITION  of  the  very  impor- 
taut  part  that  milking  machines 
are  playing  in  the  war  effort  now 
comes  from  an  important  Govern¬ 
ment  source  which  in  the  January  1944 
issue  of  “The  Agricultural  Situation’* 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
of  the  U.S.D.A.,  says  in  part:  “Milk¬ 
ing  Machines  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  helping  dairy 
farmers  increase  wartime  produc¬ 
tion  to  peak  levels  •  .  •  They  have 
taken  the  place  of  men  who  went 
to  war  and  helped  those  who  lack¬ 
ed  physical  strength  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  milk  by  hand.  Without 
these  machines  many  dairymen 
would  have  long  since  reduced 


their  cow  numbers.  ...”  The  report 
also  goes  on  to  say:  “With  the  ma¬ 
chines  in  use  in  1943  labor  needs  for 
milking  were  at  least  210  million  hours 
less  than  would  have  been  needed  if  all 
milking  had  been  done  by  hand”  and, 
“Annual  average  usage  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  in  1944  was  estimated  to  be  684 
hours  per  machine.  This  is 
higher  than  other  important 
farm  machinery.” 

We  are  proud  of  the  part 
De  Laval  Milkers  are  taking 
in  this  great  effort.  There  are 
still  many  dairymen  who  need 
De  Laval  Milkers  and  we  are 
doing  our  utmost  to  supply 
this  urgent  need. 


DE  LAVAL  SPEEDWAY  MILKING  SAVES  ADDITIONAL  TIME 

Even  greater  savings  in  time  can  be  made  by  milking  machine  users 
by  adopting  the  De  Laval  Speedway  Method  of  Fast  Milking— fre¬ 
quently  as  much  as  half  the  time  is  saved  as  compared  with  older 
methods  of  milking  machine  operation.  In  addition,  improved  udder 
health,  more  and  cleaner  milk  are  usually  obtained.  The  method  is 
so  simple  that  dairy  farmers  can  use  it  with  any  make  of  milker,  but 
it  works  best  with  a  De  Laval . 

Ask  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer  about  Speedway  Fast  Milking. 

TAKE  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOUR  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 

Some  new  De  Laval  Separators  will  be  available  .  .  .  but  the  quantity  we  are 
authorized  to  manufacture  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs.  Observance  of 
the  following  points  will  help  your  present  De  Laval  to  give  you  the  longest,  most 
efficient  service  which  was  built  into  it. 

1.  Use  only  De  Laval  Separator  Oil  and  check  lubrication  system  as  directed. 

2.  Wash  bowl  and  tinware  immediately  after  each  time  separator  is  used. 

3.  Turn  bowl  nut  down  firmly. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  6  CHICAGO  6  SAN  FRANCISCO  i» 

US  BROAOWAT  427  RANDOLPH  ST.  61  BEALE  ST. 


SMOOTH . . . 
FLEXIBLE 


Scientifically  SHAPED  .  , 

INSURES  PROPER  HEALING  OF  MILK  DUCT 


Teat  injuries  are  critical.  The  cow’s  value 
may  be  destroyed  unless  the  milk  duct  is  held 
in  correct  shape  during  healing.  Smooth, 
flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dilators  are 
shaped  to  the  normal  milk-duct  contours  and 
will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  slip  out. 

CANNOT  ABSORB  PUS  INFECTION 
or  snag  tender  tissues.  Fluted  sides  carry  in 
soothing,  healing  ointment.  Sterilized  dila¬ 
tors,  packed  in  antiseptic  ointment,  at 
feed  dealers,  drug  and  general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  9-D, 


LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS 


Don't  let 

Sore  Shoulders 
or  Collar  Gall 


slow  up  plowing  this  spring 

•  Rub  Absorbine  in  well  as  soon  as 
swelling  or  irritation  is  noticed.  Ap¬ 
ply  Absorbine  each  day  before  and 
after  the  horse  is  worked.  Be  sure 
that  the  collar  is  not  torn  or  lumpy, 
as  this  will  continue  irritation. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  blood  flow  through 
the  injured  parts  —  helps  open  up  small 
blood  vessels,  clogged  by  collar  pressure, 
thus  relieving  soreness.  Swelling  usually  goes 
down  within  a  few  hours  if  Absorbine  is 
applied  as  soon  as  injury  occurs. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  is  most 
helpful  in  checking  fresh  bog  spavin,  wind- 
gall,  curb  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
Helps  prevent  them  from  becoming  perma¬ 
nent  afflictions.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

•  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


WORMS 


Stunt  Growth 
OF  PIGS! 


Peters 

SWINE  MIXTURE  POWDER 
Contains  PHENOTfUAZINE 


•  Soldiers  and  civilians  need  pork.  Help  re¬ 
duce  nodular  and  round-worm  infestation. 
No  need  to  catch  individual  pigs;  just  mix 
the  powder  in  oats,  and  watch  them  eat  it 
with  relish!  Only  a  few  cents  per  pig. 

One  lb.  of  Peters  Swine  Mixture 
Powder.  $1.20  (enough  for 
thirty  25-pound  pigs). 

Equally  effective  with  poultry. 


Peters  Family,  World's  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 

Peters  Serum  Co.f  Laboratories 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


PREVENT  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  In  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  perma¬ 
nent  soreness.  One  bottle  sufficient  for 
50  young  or  35  older  calves.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  $1  postpaid 
with  free  Supply  Catalog.  40  pages. 
Give  dealer’s  name  when  ordering. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  INC. 

77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Order  Early 

Milking  Machine  produc¬ 
tion  is  still  limited!  Don’t 
wait — if  you  order  early 
you  may  obtain  a  UEBLER 
milker  manufactured  by 
a  company  with  over 
thirty-five  years  experi¬ 
ence  manufacturing  qual¬ 
ity  farm  equipment. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE 

UEBLER  MACHINE  CO. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


Mineral  Remedy  Co.,  Bex  B2t,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


MINERAL 

lYJL  HEI.PFUL 


IN  USE 


COMPOUNf| 

HORSE  TONIC  nJ 
SINCE  1880 


A  Breed  for  Every  Need 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


A  breed  of  livestock  is  composed  of 
a  group  of  more  or  less  related  animals 
that  have  generally  similar  character¬ 
istics.  They  are  either  registered  or  are 
eligible  to  registry  in  a  recognized 
breed  association.  Most  such  breed  as¬ 
sociations  now  also  keep  records  of 
performance  of  the  different  tested  in¬ 
dividuals  recorded.  A  grade  animal  is 
so  classified  when  it  carries  one  or 
more  crosses  of  the  blood  of  some  one 
breed.  Scrubs  sometimes  referred  to 
as  “natives”,  do  not  show  any  definite 
breeding  or  blood-line  characteristics. 
They  vary  greatly  in  appearance  and 
performance,  and  are  usually  inferior 
individuals.  A  cross-bred  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  resulting  from  crossing  two 
breeds.  A  hybrid  is  the  progeny  ob¬ 
tained  when  two  species  are  crossed. 

Types  of  livestock  include  those  in¬ 
dividuals  carrying  some  definite  kind 
of  breeding  that  causes  them  to  be 
classified  as  a  fixed  or  definite  strain. 
As  an  illustration,  a  horse  that  meets 
certain  requirements  for  height,  con¬ 
formation,  action,  soundness  and  weight, 
could  be  classed  as  a  draft-type.  It 
might,  however,  be  any  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  draft  horse  breeds,  or  it  might 
be  a  cross-bred  or  grade.  Type  then 
refers  more  to  the  commercial  classi¬ 
fication  and  the  use  to  which  the  animal 
is  put,  rather  than  to  the  breeding  or 
blood-line  it  may  represent. 

Dairy  Breeds  and  Types 

The  five  leading  breeds  of  dairy 
cattle  are  the  Holstein-Friesian,  Guern¬ 
sey,  Jersey,  Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss. 


the  belly  and  flanks.  The  tip  of  the 
tail  should  be  white  and  white  mark¬ 
ings  extend  from  the  feet  upward  to¬ 
ward  the  knees  and  hocks.  Polled 
Herefords  have  been  produced  by  selec¬ 
tive  breeding  for  this  character.  They 
are  increasing  in  popularity  and  are 
true  to  Hereford  type  except  that  they 
do  not  have  horns. 

Aberdeen-Angus  possess  a  uniformity 
of  appearance  and  desirable  beef  type 
that  is  finding  great  favor  today  in 
Eastern  fields  and  feed  lots.  This 
black,  polled-breed  produces  a  superior 
carcass  representing  the  maximum  in 
quality  for  prime  beef. 

The  roan,  red,  and  red  and  white 
color  markings  which  are  characteristic 
of  Shorthorns  are  to  be  found  wherever 
good  livestock  farming  is  practiced. 
The  Scotch  or  beef  type  strain  are  rapid 
fattening  individuals,  and  the  cows  are 
noted  as  excellent  mothers  and  good 
grazers.  Polled  Shorthorns  have  been 
bred  by  selection  and  are  popular  be¬ 
cause  they  are  good  doing  cattle. 

The  Galloway  is  of  Scottish  origin, 
and  is  a  medium  sized,  black  coated, 
polled  breed  of  beef  cattle  noted  for 
their  hardiness  and  ability  as  rustlers. 
During  cold  weather  they  develop  a 
long,  heavy  coat  of  hair  that  makes 
their  hides  of  special  value  for  use  as 
garments,  robes  and  rugs.  The  High¬ 
land,  another  Scotch  breed,  is  also 're¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  West  Highland,  and 
sometimes  as  the  Kyloe.  They  are  vari¬ 
able  in  color,  comparatively  small  in 
size,  active,  very  hardy  and  have  a 


Lavender  Sultan  2nd  has  the  rugged  beef  type  that  is  characteristic  of  this  Scotch 
Shorthorn  bloodline,  which  was  selected  and  developed  through  the  foundation 
use  of  the  noted  Shorthorn  sire,  Lavender  Sultan,  at  the  Indiana  Experiment 

Station,  Lafayette. 


Each  has  special  qualities  that  make 
them  best  suited  to  certain  conditions. 
There  are  both  superior  and  inferior 
individuals  in  all  breeds.  If  the  breed 
is  suitable  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  to  be  kept,  then  the  strain 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  the 
breed.  Holsteins  are  famous  as  large 
producers;  these  great  black-and-white 
cows  are  to  be  found  all  over  America. 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys  are  noted  for 
their  high  butterfat  test  that  makes 
their  milk  especially  acceptable  in 
many  premium  markets.  Ayrshires  have 
a  ruggedness  and  ability  to  produce 
economically  a  milk  that  has  been 
found  to  be  especially  suited  for  infant 
and  invalid  feeding,  and  in  cases  where 
a  soft  milk  curd  tension  is  indicated. 
Brown  Swiss  excell  for  their  longevity, 
rugged  individuality  and  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  economically. 

In  England  the  Milking  Shorthorn 
is  definitely  a  dairy  breed,  in  fact,  the 
leading  breed.  In  America,  however, 
Scotch  or  beef  type  Shorthorn  blood 
has  been  infused  with  most  milking 
strains  so  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are 
generally  considered  a  dual-purpose 
breed  in  this  country.  They  have 
found  favor  as  family  cows.  The  Red 
Polled  is  another  dual-purpose  breed 
that  gives  considerable  milk  and  they 
also  are  capable  of  producing  good 
grading  beef  carcasses.  The  Canadian 
is  a  breed  tracing  to  Channel-  Island 
foundation  blood,  that  has  found  favor 
with  many  French-Canadian  farmers. 
Polled  Jerseys  have  been  produced  by 
selective  breeding  for  the  polled  charac¬ 
ter.  The  type  desired  is  the  same  as 
for  Jerseys  except  that  they  have  no 
horns.  The  Dutch  Belted  is  a  black 
breed  with  a  white  belt,  extending  from 
the  hips  toward  the  shoulders.  It 
should  be  not  less  than  six  inches  wide 
at  its  narrowest  measurement  and  have 
no  black  markings  in  it.  The  Kerry  is 
a  hardy  breed,  small  in  size,  and  black 
in  color,  with  some  white  markings  on 
the  udder.  The  Dexter  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  the  Kerry,  but  is  still  smaller 
in  size. 

Beef  Breeds  and  Types 
Herefords  are  noted  for  their  hardi¬ 
ness  and  capability  as  great  grazing 
cattle.  The  white  face  is  a  dominant 
character.  They  are  red  in  color,  with 
white  markings  extending  down  under 
the  neck  and  over  the  brisket;  this 
white  pattern  may  also  extend  along 


long  shaggy  coat.  They  have  long 
horns  and  can  withstand  rigorous  con¬ 
ditions.  They  do  well  in  mountainous 
regions  provided  there  is  sufficient  grass 
on  the  hillsides. 

The  Santa  Gertrudis  is  a  new  beef 
breed  that  has  been  developed  in  Texas 
by  crossing  Zebu  bulls  on  purebred 
Shorthorn  cows  and  then  following  a 
selective  breeding  program.  The  pres¬ 
ent  fixed  blood  proportion  is  %  Brah- 
ma-Guzerat  and  %  Shorthorn.  They 
are  cherry  red  in  color,  large  framed, 
with  large  ears  and  dewlaps.  They  do 
not  have  a  hump  such  as  the  Brahman. 
The  Devon  is  a  red  breed  with  long, 
well  shaped  horns.  They  are  more 
familiar  in  the  Northeast  as  spans  of 
well  trained  oxen.  However,  they  are 
attaining  increased  interest  due  to  their 
foraging,  adaptability  and  beef  pro¬ 
ducing  possibilities.  When  crossed  on 
other  types  and  strains,  they  have  de¬ 
monstrated  by  recent  tests  in  the  South 
that  they  are  superior  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Charollais  is  an  all  white 
beef  breed  originating  in  France.  Their 
first  herd  book  was  established  in  1887 
at  Neves,  France.  They  have  found 
considerable  favor  in  Mexico  and  the 
Southwest. 

Sheep  Breeds  and  Types 

The  breeds  of  sheep  are  generally 
classified  on  a  wool  type  basis.  The 
leading  medium-wool  or  mutton  breeds 
include  the  Dorset,  Shropshire,  South- 
down,  Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Oxford, 
Cheviot,  Corriedale  and  Tunis.  Some 
less  common  medium-wool  breeds  and 
types  are  the  Welsh  Mountain,  Exmoor 
Horn,  Ryeland,  Kerry  Hill,  Columbia, 
Panama,  Southdale,  Romedale  and 
Lonk.  For  the  long-wool  breeds  the 
Cotswold,  Lincoln  and  Romney  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  U.  S.  The  English  and 
Border  Leicester  have  not  found  so 
much  favor  in  America  as  in  their 
native  home.  Other  long-wool  breeds 
and  types  and  not  so  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  are  the  Wensleydale, 
Dartmoor  and  Black-Faced  Highland,. 
The  fine-wool  breeds  consist  of  the 
American  Merino,  Delaine  Merino  and 
the  Rambouillet.  Fur  type  sheep  in¬ 
clude  the  different  types,  breeds  and 
strains  of  the  Karakuls.  Some  mis¬ 
cellaneous  sheep  types  and  strains  are 
the  Rocky  Mountain  or  Big  Horn  Sheep, 
Shetlands,  Barbados  and  the  Barbary. 

Due  to  their  dense  fleece,  hardiness 
(Continued  on  Page  140) 
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ONE  MAN  holds 

LARGEST  HOG  with 


OR.  RINEHART’S  HANDY  HOG  HOLDER 

The  best  friend  you  can  have  for  worm  in*?,  vacci¬ 
nating,  ringing,  castrating. etc.  Fits  any  size  hog  or 
l»ig.  Made  to  last  a  lifetime.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Price  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Worth  its  weight 
in  geld.  .  .  At  your  dealers,  or  order  direct  from 

OR.  RINEHART  S  HANDY  HOG  HOLDER  CO. 


No  Fight 
No  Fuss 
It's  easy 


0.  DRAWER 
1913 

GALESBURG 

ILLINOIS 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


1  ~ 

SWINE 

_ 1! _ 1 

YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  Gilts,  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars,  Young  Pigs. 
Can  Ship  Promptly. 

A.  J.  PACKARD 

Somerville,  New  Jersey 


Vaccinated  Shoats 

3%,  4,  4%  months  $9.50,  $10.50,  $12.50.  These  are 
accustomed  to  cold,  and  sate  to  buy.  Our  largest  live 
stock  producers  predict  a  meat  famine  within  2  months. 
Buy  now  and  be  prepared.  Several  handsome  Boars, 
4,  4%,  5  months.  Duroc,  Chester  White,  O.  I.  C., 
Boland  Chinas  at  $25-$30  each  for  spring  service. 
Check,  P.O.  Order,  C.O.D.  Also  Boars  for  immediate 
service.  Breed  your  sows.  Hogs  will  sell  at  top  prices 
for  years.  Chas.  Davis,  Singing  Hills,  Concord,  Mass. 

Duroc  Jerseys 

Pall  Farrowed  Male*  and  Females. 

THE  HEDGE  PINE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Most  hog  for  your  money.  Boar  and  sow  pigs 
unrelated,  12-14  weeks  old  $12.50;  4-5  months 
old  $15  to  $25.  Thick,  low  down,  good  type. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK  -  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  boars,  ready  for  service.  Open  gilts  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Fall  pigs  eight  weeks  old.  boars,  sows  or 
unrelated  pairs.  Popular  and  select  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  BERKSBIRES  £•  eCrtionh^ 

$50,  2  sows  at  $35  each,  with  papers,  vaccinated 
for  hog  cholera  and  hemorragic  septicemia.  Write 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — All  Ages — 
Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 

PUREBRED  ITCREFMD^ROOD^SOW 

16  months  old.  Vaccinated,  papers,  reasonable. 

GORDON  BENNETT,  R.  D.  No.  3,  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 

T) _ II  J  service  boars,  pigs  of 

Keg*  nererora  both  sex,  unrelated  pairs, 
leading  blood  lines.  Sunny  Brook  Farms,  Aid,  Ohio. 

Urtrt-  Hereford  Hogs  for  sale,  all  ages.  Free 
nereiuru  nui5&  circular  on  selecting,  feeding,  record¬ 
ing,  exhibiting,  selling.  Henry  Bennett,  Wayland,  Iowa. 

HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  hoars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria.  III. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BERKSBIRES 

Pigs,  Gilts  and  Boars,  YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM, 
Rt.  2,  Mercer,  Pa.  Phone  320JII.  Sherman  V.  Dilley. 

Bred  Hampshire  for  Spring  far¬ 
row.  “Century  Hi- Roller”  breeding.  Grand  proven 
sows,  unexcelled  blood  lines.  Priced  to  sell.  Right 
foundation  material.  Windsome  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE:  Chester  White  Shoats  75  lbs.  dressed, 

prices  to  $20.  Pork  Hollow  Farm,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

POLAND  CHINA  PIGSfb53,Tnoc3? 

Jated,  castrated,  $15.  Louise  C.  Herman,  Oradel,  N.  J. 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


R 


egistered  Duroc  Gilts,  well  grown,  excellent  breed¬ 
ing  stock;  Fall  pigs.  A.  B.  Russell,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
B.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Service  Boars.  Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs. 
W.  H.  PRICE  -  -  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


[ 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford  Stocker  Steer 

We  are  now  In  position  to  take  orders  for  carload 
lots  of  Hereford  steers  weighing  from  400  to  700 
lbs.  that  are  desirable  for  spring  and  summer 
grazing.  Phone  use  or  write  for  prices  and 
further  particulars. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54  Plymouth,  Ohio 


N.  Y.  Hereford  Breeders  Association 

SHOW  AND  SALE 

to  be  held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  17,  1944 

JOHN  E.  REDMAN,  Sales  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  84,  Brighton  Sta.,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

Selected  Pure  Bred  Registered  Yearling  Heifers. 

T.  B.  and  Bloodtested.  Domino  and  Mischief  Mixer 
bloodlines,  proper  for  any  herd;  oldest  breeder  in  state. 

Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.D.  2,  Jamesville,  N.Y. 

V’ t»  r'|iAi/>o  Of  20  Pure  Bred  Here- 
*  V/lIlFICtS  ford  Bulls,  four  to  eight 

months  old.  Carrying  Prince  Domino,  Dundy  Domino, 
Beau  Aster  and  Hazelett  Bloodlines.  $150.00  up. 
Approved  Herd.  Can  ship  into  any  State.  O’ Hagan’s 
Stock  Farms,  Voorheesville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

HFRFFnRTKFlr°ncnt  Quality  young  grade  stock 
***-‘*'‘jI  v/IVl/»Jheifers  and  steers,  400-600  lbs. 

WINDRIDGE  FARMS  -  JEFFERSONVILLE,  VT. 

Hprofnrii  Pattlo  Registered,  reasonably  priced.  Buc* 
flcIClUIU  Ldlllc  Lynn  Farms,  Canonsburg,  Penna. 


Lump  on  Heifer’s  Jaw 

I  have  a  heifer  calf  and  I  notice  a 
lump  on  her  jaw,  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  at  the  back  part  of  her  mouth. 
It  seems  to  be  in  the  skin  and  is  hard. 
It  was  not  there  at  birth.  Has  been 
there  now  about  three  weeks.  It  was 
only  small  when  I  first  noticed  it.  Could 
this  be  lump  jaw?  I  have  never  had  it 
among  any  of  my  cattle.  Can  it  be 
cured?  h.  w. 

Minnesota. 

Very  frequently,  any  swelling  on  the 
head  or  throat  of  cattle  is  referred  to 
as  Lump  Jaw  and  is  usually  considered 
as  being  caused  by  a  micro-organism 
known  as  Actinomyces  Bovis.  How¬ 
ever,  this  ray  fungus  is  not  always  the 
causative  organism  in  such  swellings. 
There  is  another  ailment  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  known  as  Actino- 
bacillosis,  caused  by  a  different  organ¬ 
ism.  Both  of  these  are  chronic,  in¬ 
fectious  diseases,  and  both  of  them  are 
found  in  all  kinds  of  cattle  everywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

It  is  thought  by  some  authorities, 
that  iodine  may  play  a  role  in  pre¬ 
venting,  as  well  as  treating  these  ail¬ 
ments.  If  constant  access  to  iodized 
stock  salt  is  permitted,  it  might  serve 
as  a  preventative.  In  the  early  stages, 
for  use  as  a  treatment,  the  usual  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  sodium  or  potassium 
iodide,  administered  in  doses  of  one 
and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  drams 
daily,  dissolved  in  water  and  given  as 
a  drench.  In  about  10  days  or  a  little 
less,  cattle  receiving  this  treatment, 
manifest  signs  of  iodism.  This  is  shown 
by  tears  flowing,  some  discharge  from 
the  nose,  rough  skin  and  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite.  The  treatment  should  be 
stopped  until  these  symptoms  disap¬ 
pear,  usually  in  about  a  week  or  10 
days,  and  then  resumed.  These  alter¬ 
nate  periods  of  treatment  should  con¬ 
tinue  for  about  four  treatments.  Fre¬ 
quently  cattle  fail  to  respond  favorably 
to  them.  The  X-Ray  has  been  found 
satisfactory  to  arrest  the  development 
of  this  trouble,  but  it  is  not  considered 
permanent,  and  is  also  too  expensive 
except  in  the  case  of  valuable  breeding 

animals. 


SHORTHORNS 


Announcing' 

BRED  AND  OPEN  GILT  SALE  AT  OUR  PLACE  APRIL  6 

30  Gilts  bred  to  HOTHER’S  HI- 
ACE  &  HOTHER’S  TWENTY-SIX- 15 
Open  Gilts  &  5  Boars  will  be  sold. 

We  may  likely  offer  additional  stock  in  this 
sale.  Col.  Arthur  W.  Thompson  will  con¬ 
duct  the  auction.  Trains  leave  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station,  New  York  9:03,  9:48  and  11:03  a.  m.  (9:48  a.  m. 
is  the  best)  will  be  met  at  Bay  Shore  Station.  Sale  starts  1  p.  m. 

Suggest  Send  for  Complete  Sale  Catalog 


Breeders  of  Purebred  H9 

Hampshire  Hogs  STOCK  FARM 

BAY  SHORE,  SUFFOLK  COUNTY, 

Tel.  Boy  Shore  800 


Registered 
Aberdeen- Angus 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


DAVIS  BROS.  FARM 

B.  F.  &  C.  D.  Davis,  Owners 

New  Berlin,  New  York 

Wednesday,  March  22,  1944 
Complete  Dispersal 
Stock  and  Equipment 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10  A.  M. 
CATTLE  SELLING  AT  1  P.  M. 

One  of  the  Finest,  Young,  Heavy  Producing 
Herds  in  this  Section. 


WANT  BIGGER  PACKER  CHECKS? 

. ^ zr  raise  /P 


IHORTHORN. 


Increase  Your  Profits  by  Breeding  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

They  are  unrivaled  in  their  ability  to  outgain  and  out¬ 
weigh  any  other  breed  of  cattle  on  earth. 

•  Se°4.f°r  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet  “Farm  Secu- 
tity  \v  ith  Shorthorns’*  that  tells  how  Shorthorns  re- 
spond  to  greater  wartime  demands  for  more  meat  and 

milk.  IT'S  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  AND  PATRI¬ 
OTIC  TO  BREED 
SHORTHORNS.  Write 
for  list  of  members, 
thousands  of  them  all 
over  America,  who  have 
breeding  stock  for  sale. 
Subscribe  to  the  offi- 
e,  ..  „  ,  „  cial  breed  publication. 

Shorthorns  are  SOth  Centuru  The  Shorthorn  World, 
models  of  famous  Durhams —  published  twice  month! 
greatest  mortgage  lifters.  Al-  ly.  Subscription  rates 
wags  S  sources  of  profit — Prime  $1.00  per  year — $2.00 
beef  and  an  abundanco  of  milk.  for  3  years. 

Write  AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  L,  3 1 Z  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


HOLSTEINS 


Jefferson  Co.  Dispersal  Sale — Seymour  M.  Guzewich 
at  his  farm,  located  one-half  mile  south  of 
ADAMS,  N.  Y.  on  Lorraine  Road. 
WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  8.  1944,  10  A.  M.  SHARP 
40  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  —  3  High  Grades 
A11  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  9  young 
animals  Bang's  Vaccinated.  One  of  the  best  herds 
in  Jefferson  County  with  3  500-lb.  fat  cows,  several 
others  from  400  lbs.  of  fat  to  478  lbs.,  together  with 
their  daughters  by  noted  proven  sires. 

Complete  line  of  farm  machinery  and  a  beautiful 
team  of  horses  4  and  6  years  old  weighing  3200  lbs., 
strictly  high  class. 

Attend  this  big  sale.  Catalogs  at  the  ringside. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.  &.  Auct’er,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Bred  Holstein  Cattle 

3  Bulls,  Heifers,  Calves;  all  certified 
for  Bang’s  and  T.  B.  Tested.  Can  go 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  Heifers 
from  Man  o’  War  Dictator.  Real 
Milkers  and  Testers. 

R.  W.  Shubert,  R.  D.  1,  Athens,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS 


Willodale  Guernseys  At  Auction 

With  added  consignments  from  nearby  Herds.  Sale 
at  Farm  No.  2  of  C.  Stanley  Hess,  3  miles  S.  W.  of 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  28.  2  P.  M. 

18  COWS  IN  FULL  FLOW  OF  MILK 
9  HEIFERS  —  3  BULLS 

Langwater  Blood  predominating.  All  Registered  for 
T.  B.  and  Bang’s  Accredited.  For  Catalog  Write 

A.  M.  KENNEL,  HONEY  BROOK.  PENNA. 
Sale  Manager  —  Telephone  64R4 


Registered  Pure  Bred  Holsteins 

Herd  Accredited  Since  1932 

SENIOR  SIRE* 

VEEMAN  SIR  COLANTHA  ORMSBY 
No.  788678  —  Born  July  20,  1939 
This  proven  bull  is  not  only  by  a  proven 
sire,  but  will  continue  to  make  history. 
Here  is  a  bull  that  is  good  enough  to  head 
any  prominent  herd  and  do  a  highly  satis¬ 
factory  job  of  siring  both  type  and  also 
production. 

THIS  BULL  IS  THE  SIRE  OF  ABOUT 
50  OF  THE  ANIMALS  IN  THIS  SALE. 
All  of  the  Females  in  this  Sale  were 
Raised  on  the  Farm. 

You  are  welcome  to  inspect  this  herd 
at  any  time. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

FARM  FOR  SALE  AT  PRIVATE  TREATY 

Wm.  Evans  &  Harold  Lee,  Auctioneers 

CRAINE  &  MINER,  Sales  Mgrs. 

SHERBURNE,  -  NEW  YORK 

MAPLE  HAVEN  VENDUE 

On  the  Arbuckte  Farm,  I  mile  west  of  New  Paltz, 
N.  Y.  and  Routes  208  and  32. 

Saturday,  March  25,  1944,  at  10  A.  M. 

24  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  3  BULLS 

T.B.  Accredited,  Mastitis  Tested,  Officially  Vaccinated. 
Outstanding  blood  lines,  type,  test  and  production  are 
in  this  offering  of  various  ages.  A  number  are  bred  to 
Montvic  Bag  Apple  Emperor,  1  to  Dean  of  the  Pearls. 
The  males  are  young,  1  ready  for  service,  whose  dam 
Twin  Valley  Bag  Apple  Beauty  at  2  yrs.  has  12,176 
M  3.8%  test  on  2X. 

FARMING,  HORTICULTURE.  TRUCK  GARDENING 
AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 

General  purpose  team,  riding  and  driving  horses,  har¬ 
ness,  saddle,  grain,  1000  Leghorns,  etc.  Catalogs  upon 
request.  0.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer.  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  3-1474.  LOUIS  I.  P0KRASS,  Owner.  Tel. 
New  Paltz  5479  or  2876. 


lunTnNG  SHORTHORNS  i 

TffWiT 

Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm’*  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  MilkingShorthomsare  best 
•liYound  breed!  Produce  4^  milk  Rad  b«ve 
greatest  salvage  value  of  aU  milk  breeds! 

Get  the  facts  —  FREE!  Or  read  Milking  _ 

Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  six  months  50g,  one  year  $1.00* 

Milking  Shorthorn  Society, Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, ill. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 


TARBELL 
GUERNSEY 
FARMS 
Smithville 
Flats,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES,  bom  since  April  last 
from  great  producing  cow  families, 
closely  related  to  Tarbell  Farms  Peer¬ 
less  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  3  yrs., 
Tarbell  Farms  Boyal  Lenda  1109  lbs. 
fat  4  yrs.,  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless 
Sibyl  874.6  lbs.  fat  314  yrs.  Federal 
Accredited  —  Negative. 


Splendid  Yonng  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Safe 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 


for  sale 
My  Dairy  Of  Thirty  High  Grade  Guernseys 

1  to  5  years  old.  2  Bulls.  All  raised  on  my  farm. 

WM.  BECKLEY  -  CHENANGO  FORKS,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  HOPE  AYRSHIRES 

Carefully  chosen,  high  production  and  butterfat  dams. 
High  classification  on  conformation.  Senior  herd  sire 
Penshurst  True  Line,  approved— first  11  daughters 
average  11075  lbs.  milk.  471  lbs,  butterfat  4.25%. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  production  records,  or  better, 
visit  the  farm.  Good  Hope  Farm,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

•  AYRSHIRES# 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Also  some  mature  stock  available. 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  J. 


j  «•«  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  All  ages  and 
sexes  for  sale. 

John  Gerotv,  Manager 


r 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Jersey  Ball 

Two  years  old,  "Volunteer  W.  B."  No.  446411. 
Price  $250.  Can  be  seen  at  Fann  of  Grover  Parr, 
Blairstowp,  N,  7.  Wilbur  B.  Driver,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


|  .*.  ABERPEEN-ANGUS  .%  | 


SATURDAY  APRIL  29™ •  R H I N EB EC K. IM.Y. 


For  details  and  free  catalog  write: 

_  MYRON  M.  FUERST,  Sale  Mgr. 
_ Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

We  are  consigning  eight  choice  heifers  to  the  Eastern 
Regional  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale  to  be  held  at 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  April  25th  and  26th. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  details. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Worton,  Maryland 


[ 


DOGS 


If 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties;  heel  driving  instinct.  Females  $7,  males  $11. 
W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYT0WN,  MARYLAND 


Ped.  SAINT  BERNARDS,  & 

unsuitable  for  children  but  excellent  as'  witch-dog.' 

s-  RYAN  BOX  128  GEORGETOWN.  CONN. 


UREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

girwsi 

Farm  Raise£  SHEPIWtDS  p«K 

Reg.  Collies -Sellers -Beagles 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Tirrier  Pups 

H  fRr£mDaAmL  E  w  n  n  PS— FiT«  months  old.  Nice  ones. 

rij^j^hlAN— WOOD  -  -  DENMARK,  MAINE 

|  .%  GOATS  .%  ] 

Kids  From  Advanced  Registry  Stock 

k2!L?ifh  J1  and.  ^Suise  Flohri’g  Lola,  both 

believed  to  be  highest  milking  Saanens  now  alive,  $75. 

k^?ufli?m,<1harlene’s  Lucy  and  Zora  of  Sunny- 
slope,  both  bred  to  son  of  Mile  High  Dora  II,  $50. 

Other  kids  from  $25  to  $40.  *  v 

BEROL  LODGE  INC. 

710  Eost  14  Street,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 

MO,RMnnriri^m  J°VRMAL’  Dept*  467-  COLUMBIA, 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa- 

tlon.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25e. 

True  Blue  Nubians  Sags*.  or^efnfSr 

Herbert  Gericke,  1168  Richmond  Avef,  sC  I.  ^n7y! 


THE  GOAT  WORLD  —  ESTABLISHED  1916 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  Milk  Goat  Industry.  Sub-' 
senption,  $2.00  per  year.  The  Goat  World.  Roanoke,  Va. 

TOGGENBURG  ?rders  ta^en  now  for  Spring  Kids 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOATS 

freshen.  We  ship  anywhere.  Pony  Farm,  Himrod,  N.  Y? 


RABBITS 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  STRAIN 

Sk'A,„B“C  |g 

land  Mhite  class  of  158  Mineola  Fair  1943.  Also 
few  trios  of  3  months  oid  juniors.  Stamp  for  descriD 
five  booklet.  Broad  Brook  Babbitry,  Brattlebor^  VI 


New  Zealand SWhite  Juniors  TexeT 

Horn  registered  Sires  and  Dams.  Price  $6  each.  Also 
New  Zealand  Reds,  same  price,  also  from  registered 
parents.  Fairchild  Rabbit  Warren,  Palenville, g  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  NEW  ZEALAND  REDS,  superior  meat 
breed.  Booking  orders  for  Spring  dMivery  Illustrated 
folder  10  cents.  FAIRVIEW  RABBIT RY,'  GAP.  PA. 


Raise^  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  FLEMISH  GIANTS,  the  Super  Breed  of  all 

Rabbits.  HOLLYWOOD  RABBITRIES,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

RABBITS — New  Zealand  White.  All  ages.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Guaranteed.  H.  C.  Van  Aken,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


I?  ARRTTQ  Flem.  Giants.  $1.50  each.  5  weeks 

R.HDDllO  0id.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


BROWN  SWISS  REG.  YOUNG  BULL: 

From  herd  tested  dams  over  500  pounds  bul 
terfat.  Yearling  $125.  Six-month  $100.  Penn  Stal 
accredited  free  from  Bang's  and  T.  B.  Ship  anywhei 
crated  express.  Schoolhouse  Valley  Farm,  Perkasie,  Pi 
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REPAIR  FARM 
BUILDINGS 

for 

greater  production 


How  to  do  it  with 

COHCRETE 

and  save  scarce  materials 

To  increase  food  production  to  meet 
war  requirements  it  is  essential  that 
buildings  used  to  houselivestock  and 
store  crops  be  in  good  repair. 

Concrete  f  oundations  under  barns, 
hog  houses  or  poultry  houses  will 
restore  these  buildings  to  usefulness 
and  provide  protection  against  rot, 
termites  and  waste  and  damage 
caused  by  rats. 

Free  booklet,  “Restoring  Old  Farm 
Buildings  With  Concrete”  tells  how 
to  make  essential  repairs  with  the 
use  of  little  or  no  steel  or  other  scarce 
materials. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch  with 
your  concrete  contractor  or  building 
material  dealer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.K3a-16,347MadisonAve.,NewYork17,N.Y. 
Dept.  M3a-1 0, 1 528  Walnut  St.,Philadelphia2,Pa. 

Send  me  free  booklet,  “Restoring  Old  Farm 
Buildings  With  Concrete." 

Name _ ? _ _ _ - _ .......... 

Street  or  R.  R.  No. _ _ _ 

City _ ..... _ ... _ State..  _ _ 


School  of 

VETERINARY 

MEDICINE 

SESSIONS  BEGIN  APRIL  5th 

Prepare  now  for  a  successful  career 
in  Veterinary  Medicine — a  profession 
essential  to  the  nation’s  health  in 
peace  or  war.  Attractive  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  you  in  private  practice  after 
the  war. 

Middlesex  offers  standard  courses 
leading  to  D.V.M.  degree.  One-year 
pre-veterinary  course  open  to  high 
school  graduates.  Starts  April  5th 
and  August  7th.  Experimental  stock 
farm.  Superior  faculty.  Co-educa¬ 
tional.  Write  for  catalog:  Edgar  A. 
Crossman,  M.D.V.,  Dean. 


MIDDLESEX 

UNIVERSITY 

{ 

I  WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CRAINE™  SILOS 


HELPFUL 

If  you  are  planning  on 
a  new  silo  to  store 
more  home  -  grown 
feeds,  write  now  to 
Craine.  You’ll  get 
helpful  attention  to 
your  needs. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

314  Taft  St., 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. ’’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


In  days  gone  my  garden  plot 
Was  truthfully  a  lovely  spot, 

But  times  have  changed;  where  once 
I  grew 

Petunias  and  stately  blue 
Delphiniums,  there  flourish  beans. 
Red  radishes  and  spinach  greens. 
While  summer  squash  and  pumpkin 
vines 


Replace  my  long-spurred  colum¬ 
bines. 

Instead  of  marigolds — tomatoes, 

And  phlox  give  way  to  Maine  po- 
tatocs 

Adieu,  sweet  blooms,  this  year  I’m 
planning 

To  do  some  necessary  canning! 

Elizabeth  S.  Norris 


Garden  Talk 

I  make  pots  from  empty  granulated 
and  flake  soap  boxes  for  potting  to¬ 
mato,  pepper  and  egg  plant  seedlings. 

A  box  cut  through  the  center  will 
make  two  sturdy  containers  which 
will  hold  two  plants  each.  Place  a  piece 
of  cardboard  through  center  to  divide 
plants.  Openings  should  be  made 
through  the  bottom  of  boxes  for  drain¬ 
age.  The  potted  plants  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  cutting  away  the  cardboard, 
thus  not  disturbing  the  root  system 
and  they  will  start  right  in  growing 
without  a  setback,  resulting  in  earlier 
and  more  plentiful  yield.  A.  u.  I. 


We  had  a  very  small  garden  plot 
last  year — and  the  year  was  not  so 
favorable  nor  was  the  location  of  the 
garden  so  good,  but  from  the  earliest 
radishes  and  green  onions  we  had  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  garden  stuff 
for  our  table.  We  planted  very  close 
together  in  the  hills,  and  in  the  rows, 
and  we  put  a  border  of  hardy  annual 
flowers  all  around  the  outside  and 
through  the  middle  two  rows. 

From  this  garden  I  canned  eight 
quarts  of  greens,  had  two  dozen  nice, 
firm  cabbage  to  put  away,  canned  eight 
quarts  of  carrots,  nine  quarts  of  red 
beets,  saved  some  of  each  fresh,  canned 
16  quarts  of  ripe  and  green  tomatoes, 
4  quarts  of  string  beans,  made  12 
quarts  of  mixed  pickles  from  green 
tomatoes,  and  seven  quarts  of  dill 
pickles  from  cucumbers.  Had  fresh 
flowers  for  the  house  all  Summer  and 
gave  away  26  bouquets.  My  small  son 
helped  me  to  can  some  of  the  vege¬ 
tables,  and  was  allowed  to  can  some  of 
his  own,  which  he  showed  at  his  school 
fair,  and  won  a  blue  ribbon  it.  f.  b. 


Why  not  make  a  list  of  hints  learned 
last  Summer? 

When  a  northern  New  Jersey  farm 
woman  strained  her  back  lifting  many 
bushel  baskets,  her  husband  made  her 
a  cart,  such  as  the  European  peasants 
use.  It  holds  a  bushel,  has  a  handle 
from  a  discarded  lawn  mower,  wheels 
of  oak,  and  rubber  tires.  Built  sturdily, 
it  can  travel  anywhere  on  the  farm. 

F.  R. 


I  learned  through  sad  experience  that 
begonias  do  not  like  the  commercial 
plant  foods,  such  as  some  of  the  other 
plants  thrive  upon.  My  geraniums, 
English  and  other  ivy  grew  extra  well 
when  I  used  the  packaged  plant  food, 
but  my  begonia  simply  would  not 
tolerate  it.  I  almost  killed  my  two 
lovely  plants  and  I  am  now  nursing 
them  back  to  health.  A  little  bone 
meal  or  a  few  drops  of  household  am¬ 
monia  added  to  the  soil  may  be  bene¬ 
ficial  during  the  long  sunless  days  of 
Winter,  but  no  highly  concentrated 
plant  food.  f.  b. 


Message  to  Home  Canners 

As  we  go  to  press  the  latest  ruling 
of  the  War  Food  Administration  in¬ 
dicates  that  there  will  be  a  43%  reduc¬ 
tion  in  civilian  allotment  of  canned 
fruits  and  a  19%  reduction  in  canned 
vegetables  this  year. 

The  only  answer  to  that  seems  to  be 
that  home  canning  must  be  stepped  up 
to  meet  this  situation  and  of  course,  the 
best  source  of  supplies  for  home  can¬ 
ning  is  the  Victory  Garden.  Careful 
planning  now,  based  on  past  experi¬ 
ence,  will  help  every  household  to  fill 
many  more  cans  this  year. 

If  some  products  did  not  turn  out  so 
well  last  year,  we  can  profit  by  that 
experience  both  in  planting  and  in 
methods  of  carrying  over  the  products 
for  use  next  Winter.  Now  is  the  time 
to  “take  stock”  and  plan  a  bigger  and 
better  garden.  c.  b.  w. 


No  Point— Low  Point  Foods 

This  is  the  slogan  being  used  in  the 
Spring  drive  of  the  “Food  Fights  For 
Freedom”  effort.  It  simply  means  that 
all  through  the  country,  in  stores  of  all 
kinds,  will  be  displayed  foods  that  re¬ 
quire  no  points  or  low  points. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  available  and  more  plentiful  foods 
and  to  help  the  housewife  make  the 
best  use  of  them.  c.  b.  w. 


“My  hobbies  are  collecting  cancella¬ 
tions,  salt  and  peppers,  and  picture  post 
cards  from  anywhere  and  everywhere. 
I  will  gladly  exchange  with  other  col¬ 
lectors  from  the  different  states.” — Miss 
H.  J.  P.,  Vermont. 


The  Boys  Like  These 

Filled  Cookies — (Make  filling  first  and 
cool.)  1  cup  chopped  raisins,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  flour,  Vz  cup  water.  Boil  until 
thick. 

Cookies:  1  cup  sugar  creamed  with 
Vz  cup  shortening,  1  beaten  egg  blended. 
1  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  %  cup 
milk.  2  teaspoons  cream  of  tartar  and 
Vz  teaspoon  salt  sifted  with  either  3% 
cups  pastry  flour  or  3  cups  all  pur¬ 
pose  flour.  Add  flour  and  milk  al¬ 
ternately  to  first  mixture  and  add  1 
teaspoon  vanilla.  Roll  very  thin,  cut 
in  circles.  Drop  with  teaspoon  filling 
in  center  of  each.  Press  down  edges. 
Bake  25  to  30  minutes  at  400°  or  450°. 

Delicious  Cookies — 1  cup  shortening, 
IVz  cups  brown  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  dissolved  in  2  tablespoons 
boiling  water,  2  cups  pastry  flour,  1 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  cloves, 
1  pound  date's  cut  fine,  1  cup  broken 
nut  meats,  1  cup  raisins  cut  fine.  Bake 
375°.  MRS.  s.  G. 


For  Your  Kitchen  Window 

Looking  for  an  idea  to  perk  up  a 
tired  looking  kitchen?.  Or  perhaps  you 
would  just  like  a  bit  of  a  change.  Yes, 
I  know  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
buy  new  curtains,  or  even  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  which  to  make  curtains. 
Flour  sacks  or  feed  bags,  however,  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  in  working 
out  this  .  novel  window  treatment. 
Fasten  a  large  hook  to  each  side  of 
the  kitchen  window  frame  and  stretch 
a  new  piece  of  ordinary  clothes  line 
between  them,  tying  it  tightly.  Then 
gather  the  curtain  lengths  to  a  three 
inch  band  of  red,  green  or  any  color 
to  harmonize  or  contrast  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  color  scheme  of  the  room.  Now, 
“hang”  your  new  curtain  s  on  the 
clothesline  with  clothespins  which 
have  been  enameled  the  desired  color. 
The  hooks  may  be  enameled  to  match 
if  desired.  As  a  finishing  touch,  hang 
pots  of  green  vines  on  the  hooks. 

This  gay  window  ensemble  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  highlight  of  your 
kitchen.  mrs.  b.  n. 


4691 — One  yard  of  35-inch  fabric  makes  this 
smart  beruffled  apron.  The  heart  pockets 
lend  a  vivacious  touch.  Sizes  small,  medium 
and  large. 

4698 — New,  becoming  “on  duty”  frock  with 
smart  side-buttoning.  Sizes  12  to  20,  30  to 
40.  Size  16  requires  3!4  yards  35-inch  fabric. 
Price  of  each  pattern  is  16  cents  (in  coins). 
Add  10  cents  for  the  New  Spring  Pattern 
Book.  New  easy-to-make  styles.  Free  pat¬ 
tern  printed  in  book.  New  York  City  resi¬ 
dents  add  1%,  (sales  tax  on  orders  over  24 
cents).  Send  alL  orders  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Amazing  Cough 
Relief,  Mixed 
In  Your  Kitchen 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

Yes  ma’am,  right  in  your  own  kitchen,  you 
can  easily  mix  a  cough  medicine  that  is  a 
wonder  for  quick  results,  and  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  And  it’s 
no  trouble  at  all.  A  child  could  do  it. 

You’ll  need  a  syrup.  Make  it  by  stirring  2 
cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed.  _  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  get  2 Vi  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  drug¬ 
gist,  and  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle.  Then  add 
your  syrup.  There  you  have  a  full  pint  of 
really  remarkable  medicine  for  coughs  due  to 
colds.  It  lasts  a  long  time,  and  tastes  fine. 

You’ll  say  this  beats  anything  you  ever 
tried.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irri¬ 
tated  membranes,  and  helps  clear  the  air  pass¬ 
ages.  Eases  the  soreness,  and  lets  you  rest  at 
night. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  prompt  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
membranes.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


WET  CELLARS  HADE  DRY 

from  the  Inside! 


Smooth-On  No.  7  seals  cracks,  holes  and  poroust  spot9 
in  cellar  floors  and  walls.  Keeps  out  seepage  and 
moisture.  Easy  to  use,  and  applied  FROM  THE  IN¬ 
SIDE  to  wet  or  dry  surfaces.  Also  excellent  for 
patching  concrete  floors,  waterproofing  ponds,  swimming 
pools,  tanks,  etc.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


40-Page 

Repair  Handbook 


WATERPROOFS  CELLARS 

<tH00TH*0N> 

\No.7X 

IIIIIC, 


ments  on  repairs  ail  over  the 
house,  farm,  and  auto,  Write 
for  FREE  copy  TODAY. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 
570  Communipaw  A  vs.  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J 


m.:  M  r t  _  . 

SM00TH-0N  N0.7 


find  0UBY  MAI  L 

how  every  account,  small  or  large,  shares  In  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,000.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  warrant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  in  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiples.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,000. 

Banking  by  mail  is  easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  information  is  desired 
send  for  statement,  signature  card,  and  in 
formation  folder. 

NATICK  s!vTn£s 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED  1886 

DESK  G  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  (5)  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  3103-C,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


ISBRANDTSEN 

"XG"  Coffee 


:Bo'fc>T3y'  Pins 

3  Dozen  Metal  Hair  Pins — 3  Boxes,  black,  average 
75  pins  per  box.  Sewing  Needles,  19  assorted  sizes. 

All  above  delivered  Post  Paid  for  $1.00. 
JOSEPH  POLITO,  477  7th  St„  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


V  \  niTC  wool. 2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 

I  fX  K  n|\sam pies  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

1  XllYllUmoney.  Bartlett  Tarn  Mill,.  Box  7,  Harmony.MB 


MAGNOLIA  TREES 

With  Flower  Buds  to  bloom  for  you 
this  Spring.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES.  Deot.  R.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert^ 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  al 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333 W.  30th  SL,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Now  what? 


An  axis  air  base  doesn’t  become  an  Allied 
i  base  simply  because  it  has  been  wrested 
from  the  enemy.  Before  the  base  can  be  used, 
a  colossal  job  must  be  done  . . .  requiring  the 
combined  efforts  of  planes ,  trucks ,  trains, 
and  ships. 

FIRST  come  the  glider-borne  reinforcement 
troops.  Then  a  second  wave  of  gliders, 
carrying  an  aviation  engineer  battalion, 
“pee- wee”  tractors,  and  lightweight  con¬ 
struction  equipment. 

THEN,  as  fast  as  roads  to  the  base  can  be  re¬ 
paired,  trucks  roll  in  with  gasoline,  oil, 
bombs,  food  .  .  .  heavy  bulldozers  to  build 
permanent  runways. 


NOW  the  sluggers  roar  in  —  the  long-range  Liberators  with  their  crews. 
Transports  bring  in  ground  crews  and,  at  last,  the  Bomber  Command  is  ready 
to  strike.  But  how  hard  it  can  strike  —  and  how  long  —  depend  on  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  transportation  . . .  the  never-ending  stream  of  ships  bring¬ 
ing  material  from  the  railheads  and  truck  terminals  in  the  U.S.A.  To  keep  a 
bomber  base  in  operation,  everything  that  rolls,  floats,  and  flies  must  join 
forces. 

t 

We  must  remember  that  transportation  is  a  symphony  —  not  a  solo.  In  peace, 
as  in  war,  no  single  form  of  transportation  should  hold  the  spotlight.  Each  is 
important  and  can  play  its  full  part  only  when  working  smoothly  with  all 
the  others. 


And  —  having  linked  once-remote  nations  together  —  the  plane  must  play  an 
even  more  important  role:  that  of  policing  this  60-hour-wide  world.  For  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  Air  Force  will  be  one  of  the  cheapest  premiums 
we  could  possibly  pay  for  insuring  the  peace  which  we  shall  have  won. 

•  •  • 

CONSOLIDATED  VULTFE  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION  has  twelve 
divisions,  located  as  follows :  San  Diego,  Calif. ;  Vultee  Field,  Calif. ;  Tucson, 
Ariz.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Wayne,  Mich.;  Dearborn,  Mich.;  Allentown,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.;  ancf 
Miami,  Fla.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council. 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE 

"FROM  'FLYING  JEEPS'  TO  LEVIATHANS  OF 


LIBER ATOR . 4-engine  bomber  CATALINA . patrol  bomber 

CORONADO . patrol  bomber  LIBERATOR  EXPRESS . transport 

SENTINEL . "Flying  Jeep"  RELIANT  .  .  . 


AIRCRAFT 

THE  AIR" 

VALIANT  .... 

VENGEANCE .  .  . 

.  .  navigational  trainer 


.  basic  trainer 
.  dive  bomber 
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"Mom  say s  chicks,  need  Germozone 
more  than  ever  this  year” 


Triple-Action  Germozone  o  great  help 
in  1944  sanitation  and  disease 
contro  I  programs 

This  year  we  must  produce  more  eggs 
with  fewer  layers.  Get  your  birds  off  to  a 
good  start  now.  Give  them  every  protection 
against  common  crop  and  bowel  troubles. 

Germozone  is  the  liquid  poultry  medi- 
cide.  It  protects  your  chicks  in  3  important 
ways.  1ST.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN  THE 
DRINK.  It  destroys  many  germs  and  bac¬ 
teria  there.  2ND.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN 
THE  CROP.  Ordinary  tablets  may  purify 
the  water  itself,  but  lots  of  germs  are 
picked  up  right  from  the  litter.  GERM¬ 
OZONE  acts  in  the  crop  against  many  of 
them,  tool  3RD.  GERMOZONE  ACTS  IN 
THE  INTESTINES.  It  is  astringent  and  sooth¬ 
ing  to  the  intestines.  A  liquid— mixes  easily 
and  uniformly.  4  oz.,  40c;  12  oz.,  75c; 
Economy  32  oz.,  $1.50.  Get  GERM¬ 
OZONE  at  your  Lee  Dealer  .(drug,  feed, 
hatchery) . 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COi  OMAHA,  9,  NEBR. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  PAYC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  1  * 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


to  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  It  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S  HUffil-h*  CHIX 


Large  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Rooks,  Cross 
Breeds.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS  $12.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Blood-tested  breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock-Hampshire  Cross,  White 
Leghorns  and  Mixed.  25-$3.50,  50-$6.50,  I00-$I2.00. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A  loo-egg  hen 
uses  9  lbs.  of  feed 
per  dozen:  a  200-egg 
hen,  5  lbs.  per  dozen. 

The  only  birds  for  this 
year’s  conditions  are 
those  with  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeding,  health, 
and  vigor,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  chicks  are 
in  step  with  the  times. 

They  reflect  our  15  years  of  steady  breeding  improvement. 
Records  behind  this  year’s  trapnest-pedigree  breeding 
sires  break  all  previous  records.  Every  breeding  bird  in¬ 
dividually  selected,  legbanded,  and  bloodtcsted  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.O.P.  BLOODLINES  IN  OUR 
"MASTER-MATED"  MATINGS 

We  spent  $11,739.77  to  get  2613  outstanding  R.O.P. 
breeding  sires  and  120,232  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  to 
improve  this  year's  chicks.  The  breeder’s  detailed  record 
of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on  file  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Read  the  summary  of  the  dams’ 
records  below: 

white  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  336  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  ...  .200  to  305  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 206  to  311  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 201  to  299  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  305  egg  background 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  f 5% 

THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS— Hamp-Rocks  (sex- 
.Hi  ,  linked  egg  cross),  Roek-Hamps 
(barrel  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 
Leghorns  (white  egg 
cross). 

Largest 
State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


IMPORTANT  .  .  . 

Now  that  more  people  want  better  chicks 
to  make  their  feed  go  farther,  the  supply 
of  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  will  go 
faster  than  ever.  So  it’s  more  important 
than  ever  to  book  your  order  early. 

Don’t  take  chances — do  it  today! 

FREE  CATALOG 

Information  on  the  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more 
eggs  and  meat  from 

every  bag  of  feed.  Also 

our  low  prices  and  liberal 
discount.  MAIL  CARD  TO¬ 
DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY. 


A’  Breed  for  Every  Need 

(Continued  from  Page  136) 
and  ability  to  stay  closely  banded  to¬ 
gether,  known  as  flocking,  the  fine- 
wools  are  well  suited  to  conditions  such 
as  prevail  in  the  West.  If  it  is  desired 
to  carry  comparatively  large  numbers 
of  sheep  on  extensive  land  areas  and 
have  them  tended  and  watched  with  a 
minimum  of  labor  and  overhead  ex¬ 
pense,  then  the  sheep  herder  and  a 
trained  sheep  dog  can  perform  miracles 
in  ratio  to  the  number  of  fine -wools 
looked  after. 

The  medium-wools  are  ideal  for 
average  farm  conditions.  They  handle 
easily,  shear  well  and  produce  market 
topping  lambs.  Of  all  breeds  of  live¬ 
stock,  medium-wool  sheep  have  most 
successfully  achieved  that  seemingly 
impossible  accomplishment  of  being 
able  to  produce  a  two-way  top  quality 
crop,  in  this  case,  lamb  and  wool,  from 
the  same  individual.  The  long-wools 
have  proven  excellent  for  top ,  crossing 
to  increase  the  size  of  market  lambs. 

In  each  of  the  three  types  mentioned, 
there  are  some  breeds  and  strains  that 
by  selective  breeding  have  become 
highly  specialized  for  certain  desired 
purposes.  Among  these  is  the  Dorset. 
This  breed  is  especially  suited  for  the 
production  of  early  lambs.  Dorset 
lambs  are  noted  for  being  hardy  and 
quick  maturing.  If  grade  fine-wool 
ewes  are  mated  to  a  registered  Dorset 
ram  and  the  best  ewe  lambs  saved  for 
breeding  replacements,  then  this  grad¬ 
ing  process  can  be  continued  as  the 
basis  for  forming  a  breeding  flock 
suited  to  early  lamb  production.  These 
grade  Dorset  ewes  will,  if  mated  to  a 
good  registered  mutton  ram,  such  as 
the  Southdown,  produce  early  lambs 
that  find  premium  favor  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Tunis  ewes  also  will  mate  at 
such  seasons  that  early  lambs  can  be 
raised.  Some  strains  of  fine-wools  will 
take  the  ram  at  times  other  than  the 
Fall. 

Hog  Breeds  and  Types 

The  prevailing  breeds  of  lard  type 
hogs  include  the  Hampshire,  which  is 
black  in  color  with  a  white  belt;  the 
Chester  White,  the  Duroc- Jersey,  red 
in  color;  the  Poland  China,  black  with 
white  points  on  the  feet,  face  and  tip 
of  tail;  the  Berkshire,  black  with  white 
points  and  erect  ears;  and  the  black 
and  white  spotted  Poland  China. 
Among  the  less  common  lard  breeds  in 
America  are  the  Large  Black;  the  Vic¬ 
toria,  a  small  white  breed;  the  Mule 
Foot,  black,  with  some  white  markings 
and  solid  hoofed;  the  Cheshire,  a  me¬ 
dium  sized,  white  breed,  with  erect 
ears;  the  Essex,  a  small,  black,  erect 
eared  breed;  the  Kentucky  Red;  and 
the  Small  and  Middle  Yorkshire.  The 
bacon  type  breeds  of  hogs  are  the  Tam- 
worth,  a  large  breed,  red  in  color,  with 
an  erect  ear;  and  the  Yorkshire,  a 
large,  white  breed,  with  erect  ears. 

Horse  Breeds  and  Types 

The  draft  horse  breeds  include  the 
Percheron,  the  Belgian,  the  Shire,  the 
Clydesdale  and  the  Suffolk.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Trotter  and  Pacer  or  Standard- 
breds,  and  the  Morgans,  constitute  the 
so-called  light-harness  breeds  and 
types.  Saddle  breeds  and  types  in¬ 
clude  the  American  or  Five  Gaited 
Saddle  Horse;  the  Thoroughbred;  the 
Arabian;  the  Three  Gaited  or  English 
Saddle  Horse,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
a  walk-trot-canter  horse;  the  Appaloosa; 
the  Albino;  the  Tennessee  Walking 
horse;  the  Palomino;  the  Colorado 
Ranger;  and  the  Quarter  Horse.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  Coach  or  heavy-harness 
types  of  horses  are  the  following 
breeds:  the  Hackney,  French  Coach, 
Cleveland  Bay,  German  Coach,  and 
Yorkshire  Coach. 

Some  of  the  breeds  such  as  the 
Thoroughbred  may  be  used  in  several 
of  the  different  type  classifications. 
Many  of  the  most  noted  hunters,  jump¬ 
ers  and  standardbreds  have  been  reg¬ 
istered  Thoroughbreds  or  carrying  a 
predominance  of  this  blood.  Morgans 
also  may  he  found  in  several  of  the 
different  classifications,  depending  on 
their  performance. 


Jerseys  Make  Progress 

A  recent  report  from  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Jack  Nesbit,  sec¬ 
retary,  New  York  City,  shows  that  the 
breed  has  made  good  progress  during 
the  past  year.  Demand  for  these  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  dairy  cattle  was  strongly 
sustained.  In  63  auction  sales,  a  total 
of  2,480  head  were  sold  for  $608,967. 
This  average  of  $244.66  compares  with 
an  average  during  the  preceding  year 
of  $185.74.  The  1943  average  is  the 
highest  since  1931.  The  highest  aver¬ 
age  for  the  past  quarter-century  was 
$353.95  made  in  1920.  The  1943  aver¬ 
age  reflects  a  healthy  and  sound  con¬ 
dition  because  it  was  attained  without 
any  sensational  high  individual  sales. 

Twenty-three  Superior  Sires  are  re¬ 
ported  that  will  continue  to  improve 
the  breeds  symmetry  of  form  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Included  among  the  many 
mew  records  established,  is  that  of 
Daisy  Gray  Fern  868266,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Ira  G.  Payne  of  East  Schodack  in 
Rensselaer  County,  New  York.  This 
cow  is  the  breed’s  high  lifetime  living 
producer  with  114,151  pounds  of  milk, 
containing  6,250.89  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  12  consecutive  lactations.  Herd  test-, 
ing  was  increased  in  spite  of  the  su¬ 
pervisor  problem.  High  herd  for  1943 
was  owned  by  E.  S.  Brigham  of  Saint 
Albans,  Franklin  County,  Vermont. 


Thermostatically  Controlled 

Set  it  up  in  any  room  and 
plug  in.  Adjustable  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  keeps  the 
temperature  even  at  all 
times.  Heavy  galvanized 
metal  hover,30%-in.  dia., on 
sturdy  metal  legs.  Complete,  including  wafer  and  Iflrooder 
thermometer,  infra-red  lamp,  electric  cord  and  plug.  Full 
instructions  for  operating.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order.  We  will  ship  express  collect. 


MACY'S  •  World's  Largest  Store 


Dept.  F.  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


AND  NOW— R.  I.  REDS  &  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

The  progeny-test  breeding  methods  which  have 
brought  Bodine  Leghorns  to  a  high  level  of  per¬ 
formance  are  now  being  used  to  bring  you  the 
Bodine  strains  of  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshires, 
bred  for  production,  egg  size,  body,  weight,  livability. 

Every  Bodine  Leghorn  chick  has  a  pedigreed 
sire  with  dam’s  record  of  280  or  more  eggs,  and 
dam  with  dam’s  record  of  250  or  more  eggs. 
Free  Catalog. 

ELI  H.  BODINE  Box  5  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


Leghorns 


BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


ft 

i 


Bred  Pullorum  Clean 

for  Production  Chicks  with  Pedi 

Profits  ^4**^  greed  Ancestry  T 

Feed  only  the  BEST  thli  year.  Feed  stock  that’s 
BRED  to  insure  better  livability  and  production. 
With  Nathan  Chicks,  even  smaller  flocks  give 
excellent  profits.  30-day  livability  guarantee. 
Chicks,  Hatching  eggs.  Free  Catalog.  Nathan 
Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


“VIM  and 
Then  Sum” 

CHICKS 

Genuine  New  Hampshires  with 
profit-making  characteristics  produced 
.  by  intensive  breeding.  Contest  proven. 
.  '  3  5  0  0  Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean 

breeders.  Crossbreds  for  broilers.  Order  Battles  chicks 
today.  Free  folder. 

BATTLES  FARMS 
183  Battles  Street  .  .  Brockton  86,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

_  LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 

B3LOOKSEDE  mated  with  r.o.p.  pedi. 

GREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
_  ..  —  Hay  Old  Chicks.  4  week  old 

Pullets.  Price  list  and  Booklet  Free. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

1  E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  i. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wll.  Leg.$l2.00  $22.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  VVh.  Leg..  11.00  20.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  13.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.)  16.00  22.00  14.00,, 
B.&W.  Rks..  R.I.  Beds  13.00  17.00  I3.00f 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.50  _  12.50 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-Seven  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Price 
list  FREE.  Live  delivery. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $13.00  $22.00  $5.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns....  II. 00  20.00  3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  .... 

New  Hampshires  . . .  15.00  .... 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Win.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 

MAPES#u|nre 

They’re  BRED  to  bo  IfH  D  ran  iji 

Profit  Makers!  That 

means  highest  commercial  quality,  large  eggs  almost 
from  the  start,  flock  averages  of  over  200  eggs  each. 
Excellent  livability,  growth  and  feathering.  Mapes 
Healthy  Chicks  bred  under  a  long  time  program,  from 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  Breeders.  Old  Hen  Matings. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Crossbreds.  Hatches  year-round.  Reserve  yours  now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  ioo  ioo 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Wh  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  direct  from  N.B.  18.00  24.00  15.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  .  16.00  22.00  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  10.00  per  hundred 

Better  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Sexing'  95%.  Folder  Free.  SUNNY  SLOPE 
HATCHERY,  DEPT,  R,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 

HOLLYWOeOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FEBRUARY,  MARCH  AND  APRIL  PRICES 

Postage  Paid  Free  NON-SEXED  PLTS.  CKLS. 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100  100 

Hollywood  or  Hanson . $10.00  $20.00  $5  00 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS....  11.00  21.00  6.00 

White  or  Barred  Bocks .  14.00  16.00  14.00 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34 . Richfield,  Pa. 


BDUmmHER'S  CHICKS 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Order  direct  from  this  ad 
or  ask  for  circular. 

Large  White  Leghorns . . 

Barred  Rocks  &  Rock-Reds... 
New  Hampshires,  Wh.  Rocks. 
Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  All 
J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box 


Postage  Prepaid. 

Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 


100 
,..$11.00 
...  13.00 
...  13.00 
Breeders 


100  IOO 
$20.00  $4.00 
16.00  13.00 

17.00  12.00 

Blood  Tested. 


R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Wa  are  direct  Importers  of  Barron  Leghorn 

— -  Large  Hens  mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Male; 

Write  today  for  early  order  discount  and  CTRCULAI 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bax  R,  Richfield,  P 
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Buck  Up  Your  Profits  « 
with  ( 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  f 


The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP 


n 


High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Fullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

^  BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y. 


Wayside  Fan 

bubVe"dE8S  R.  I.  REDS 

18  years  of  careful,  conscientious  breeding  back 
of  every  chick  we  sell.  4000  blood  tested  breed¬ 
ers  all  on  our  own  farm.  Straight  run  chicks, 
eered  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  available. 

Contest  Record  1943: 

Farmingdale  (2  pens  entered) 

•  2nd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  5th  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire-  contest. 
Western  New  York  (1  pen  entered) 

(13  bird  pen) 

•  3rd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


KAUDER'S 


Pedigreed  Wh.  Leghorns 
^  and  New  Hampshires 
WORLD  RECORDS 

FOR  LEGHORNS,  all  birds  entered,  5 
Pens  or  more  —  265  points  per  bird. 
FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  individual 
production,  371  points.  The  Kauder  strains 
have  made  a  great  many  other  significant 
achievements  in  official  laying  contests. 
Large  free  catalog  shows  how  they  can 
bring  greater  poultry  profits  to  you. 
Write  Today. 

Irving  Kauder.  Box  100.  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


$ 


I 


OF  QUALITY-CASH  OR  C.O.D 

Jtfvwmm  BLoomm 


am 

.de,«  BHar>  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  IOO  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

ir.S.R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns..  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Haired  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00  17.00  13.00 

W.  Hox.  R.  I.  Reds.  Rock-Red  Cr.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00  20.00  13.00 

Hoavy  Mixed  .  12.00  16.00  13.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R  McAlistervllle.  Pa. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  ai  catalogue  with  prices  on 

BISHOP’S  U.  S.  OHIO  CERTIFIED  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatch  every  Tuesday.  26  years  careful 
breeding  for  big  hens  laying  big  white  eggs. 
Prices  Reasonable. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  20/  New  Washington,  O. 

CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS 

OR  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability.  Chicks  sexed  or 
straight  run,  250  to  319  egg  sired.  Circular. 

RED-W-FARM  ...  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

fUifKC  Livability  Guarantee!  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
LlllblVJ  Reds.  Hybrids.  Own  Breeders.  Low  Price. 

Fine  Feathers  Farm,  Box  492,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

Qtarfail  Piillefc  Large  type  English  Leghorns,  4 
Oldilcu  aulItlS  weeks  old  35c.  Blood  tested.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Smith’s  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 

Br  C  T  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
*-*  &  *  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


5-GALLON  FLOAT  FOUNTAIN 


$£98 


Hot  -  dipped  galvanized, 
heavily  beaded  for  rigid¬ 
ity.  Edges  rolled  around 
wire.  Non-roost  top. 

Strong  bale.  The  4-inch 
flat-type  brass  valve 
keeps  water  at  any  desired  level. 

Sanitary,  easy  to  clean.  Extra-sturdy 
construction  throughout.  Price,  $2.98 
plus  23c  ea.  parcel  post.  Order  from 
this  ad.  Send  check  or  money  order. _ 

MACY’S  •  World'*  Largest  Store 

Dept.  F,  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N.  V. 


INSULATED  PREFABRICATED  CHICKEN 


and  hog  houses  —  low  cost  — -  no  priority.  LOCUST 
BROOK  FARM,  R.  I.  POTTSVILLE,  PENNA. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  forte- 

thirty,  $7.50;  fifty.  $12.00:  $22.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Circular  free.  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  2g?  eayr^ 

C.  Lukas  Hatchery  &  Duck  Farm,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Large,  $25-100.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY,  Route  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Chickens  Will  Not  Lay 

I  am  having  some  trouble  with  my 
chickens.  I  have  a  small  flock  of  20 
chickens,  but  not  one  egg  do  I  get  at 
any  time.  Each  one  is  plenty  old 
enough  to  lay.  I  feed  them  corn,  lay¬ 
ing  mash  and  shell  mash,  but  I  still  do 
not  receive  results.  Please  advise  me 
what  to  do.  r.  b.  b. 

Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 

Egg  production  is  dependent  on 
many  factors,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
failure  to  lay  must  be  due  to  (1)  lack 
of  sexual  maturity,  (2)  adverse  weather 
conditions,  (3)  failure  to  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  food  intake  or  (4)  some  disease. 

Your  birds  may  be  old  enough  to  lay, 
but  may  have  been  retarded  sexually 
if  ready  to  lay  when  severe  weather 
conditions  came  on,  or  due  to  cold 
quarters.  If  you  do  not  have  lights  to 
use  on  these  birds  during  the  short 
Winter  days,  it  may  have  resulted  in 
low  food  consumption,  and  thus  no 
eggs  as  yet. 

The  days  are  now  getting  longer,  so 
you  should  soon  be  able  to  get  them 
started.  They  should  be  eating  about 
equal  portions  of  mash  and  scratch 
grain.  One  way  to  get  them  started 
would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain,  and  make  them  eat  more  mash. 
You  could  also  use  laying  pellets  as  a 
supplemental  feed,  thus  getting  more 
food  into  the  birds.  If  these  birds 
have  molted,  it  will  take  from  90  to 
120  days  from  the  start  of  the  molt 
to  get  them  into  satisfactory  production. 


Blood  Clots 

Twice  I  have  found  one  of  my  hens 
dead  on  entering  the  hen  house  in  the 
morning.  On  opening,  I  found  a  large 
clot  of  blood,  the  size  of  my  hand,  and 
some  small  ones.  The  liver  and  heart 
were  pale  and  the  liver  very  soft.  The 
first  I  opened  had  a  fully  developed 
egg  in  sac  with  small  ones  in  a  cluster, 
while  in  the  second  I  found  no  egg  ex¬ 
cept  in  cluster,  but  the  heart  was  en¬ 
closed  in  a  sac  with  a  yellow  fluid 
and  a  piece  of  hardened  egg  yolk.  They 
have  laid  exceptionally  well  all  Winter 
and  still  are.  I  notice  quite  a  few  have 
pale  combs  and  lobs,  although  they  are 
laying.  They  are  of  good  flesh;  one 
I  killed  last  week  because  she  was  over 
fat.  I  noticed  her  liver  was  pale  but 
all  right  otherwise.  Please  inform  me 
as  to  what  might  be  ailing  them  and 
what  I  should  do.  mrs.  c.  e.  s. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

A  large  blood  clot  inside  the  bird 
would  indicate  internal  hemorrhage. 
This  might  be  caused  by  injury.  It  is 
possible  for  the  birds  in  flying  off  the 
roost  to  land  on  a  feeder,  waterer  or 
other  piece  of  equipment  and  thus 
fatally  injure  themselves.  If  these 
birds  are  overfat,  that  would  account 
for  the  soft  yellowish  liver  and  possibly 
for  the  paleness  of  the  comb;  also  birds 
that  have  been  laying  heavily  all  Win¬ 
ter  are  apt  to  have  a  somewhat  pale 
comb. 


Chick  Mash  Mixtures 

Would  the  following  chick  mash  mix¬ 
ture  be  good  to  use?:  100  pounds  bran, 
100  pounds  wheat  (ground) ,  100  pounds 
oats  (hulled  and  ground),  100  pounds 
corn  (ground),  50  pounds  meat  scraps, 
30  pounds  dried  skim  milk.  50  pounds 
soybean  meal,  25  pounds  bone  meal,  3 
quarts  cod  liver  oil  and  5  pounds  salt. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  g.  w.  g. 

Your  mash  should  give  good  results 
in  growth  of  chicks  with  the  exception 
of  Vitamin  G  or  riboflavin.  You  should 
add  about  10  pounds  of  yeast  or  20 
pounds  dried  whey,  or  some  other  Vita¬ 
min  G  supplement  that  will  add  about 
400  units  of  this  material  to  the  mix¬ 
ture.  Unless  this  is  done,  you  will  not 
get  the  best  growth.  This  mash  as 
listed,  runs  about  20%  protein  and  is 
adequate  in  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  D. 
If  grain  is  used,  it  should  be  fed  spar¬ 
ingly,  for  the  first  8  to  10  weeks.  Ground 
buckwheat  can  be  used  if  desired,  and 
can  constitute  about  5%  of  the  mash. 
This  can  be  substituted  for  some  of  the 
ground  oats. 


Vaccinating  Pullets 

Is  it  good  practice  to  put  non-vac- 
cinated  pullets  with  vaccinated  birds? 
Can  they  be  vaccinated  in  bad  weather? 

Connecticut.  mrs.  f.  c.  l. 

If  weather  conditions  do  not  permit 
you  to  vaccinate  pullets  for  fowl  pox 
control,  then  you  can  put  them  with 
the  vaccinated  and  they  may  not  come 
down  with  a  natural  infection.  If  your 
pullets  are  in  good  condition  physically, 
I  think  however,  it  would  be  safer  to 
vaccinate  these  pullets  before  you  put 
them  in  with  the  older  birds.  We  vac¬ 
cinate  at  any  time  of  year  that  our 
pullets  are  the  proper  age,  and  have 
experienced  no  deleterious  effects. 


THORNLESS 

Boysenberries 

A  NEW  berry  that  created  a  sensation 
all  over  America.  A  tremendous  bearer 
of  immense  berries,  up  to  2  inches  long. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Mating  Guinea  Fowl 

Kindly  tell  me  whether  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  not  for  Guineas  to  be  paired? 
If  not,  how  many  hens  to  a  rooster? 

New  York.  mrs.  l.  w. 

One  male  may  be  mated  to  three  to 
five  hens  with  Guinea  fowl.  These  birds, 
however,  have  a  tendency  to  mate  in 
pairs. 


CHICK  STARTER 


con  complete  start¬ 
ing  Ration  there  are 
years  of  scientific 
experiment  and  re¬ 
search  by  leaders  in  poultry  nutrition.  Side  by  side  with 
this  scientific  knowledge  is  the  down-to-earth  know-how  of 
practical  poultrymen,  whose  life  business  it  is  to  grow 
chicks  under  the  same  conditions  your  chicks  must  weather. 

This  fund  of  practical  and  technical  knowledge  makes  it 
possible  for  Beacon  to  meet  wartime  restrictions  better,  by 
the  wise  adjustment  of  formulas  to  compensate  for  scarce 
or  unavailable  ingredients.  That’s  why  today  Beacon’s 
Complete  Starting  Ration  is  practically  equal  in  biological 
efficiency  to  the  pre-war  product.  Whatever  the  future  may 
hold  in  the  way  of  further  restrictions,  you  can  rely  on  the 
one  unchanging  fact  that  Beacon  will  bring  you  the  best 
feeds  it’s  humanly  possible  for  us  to  make  from  the  raw 
materials  available. 


WHEN 
YOU  BUY... 


BEncon 


Back  of  every  bag 
of  the  famous  Bea- 


Beocon  Complete  Starting 
Ration  is  the  complete  feed 
for  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
chick’s  life.  Feed  sparingly 
the  first  two  days.  Be  sure  the  chicks  are 
hungry  before  feeding. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Before  moking  plans 
for  baby  chicks,  be  sure  to 
see  how  much  feed  your 
Beacon  dealer  will  be  able 
(O  sell  you.  We  are  doing 
our  level  best  to  keep  him 
supplied,  but  there  simply 
isn't  enough  to  fill  all 
orders. 


FROM  START  TO  FINISH  .  .  .  FEEDTHE 

BEncon  svstehi 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


Order  your  Riverside 
Chicks  now.  Our  capacity 
is  large  but  so  is  the  de¬ 
mand — orders  are  pouring 
in.  Act  Now — don’t  delay  a 
day.  Send  for  picture 
folder  and  low  prices. 


N™,  HAMPSHIRES  are  increasing 
-by  leaPs  and  bounds— giving  out- 
performance  m  customers*  laying 
Adherence  to  sound  and  progressive 
practices  for  20  years  has  made  possible 
the  superiority  of  today’s  Riverside  Chicks  Liv- 

Kize1  p’a?fOWth’,fea,thering'  broiler  qualities,  body 
ducting? maturity  and  heavy,  persistent  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs  are  their  main  profit  points. 

10,000  Breeders— N.  H.-U.  S.  Fullorum 
Clean  and  Approved 

Don’t  waste  feed,  labor  and  money  on  chicks 
that  can’t  turn  out  the  "goods”!  Invest  in 
Riverside  Chicks — tested  and  proven  profitable. 

—  Available  either  Straight-Run  or  Sexed  — 

WRITE  BOX  10 


RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS-SALEM  N  H 

LEO  BERARD,  OWNER 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  aa  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4 -dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
N-  CORRU6ATEO  BOX  CO.. 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  7.  N.  J. 


Pickwick  Poultry  Picker 

to  200  Birds  »n  Hour. 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  TIME  &  LABOR  SAVING 

W  rite  Today  for  Pull,  Free  Information. 

Pickwick  Corp.,  199  3rd  St.  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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In  Addition  To  Liberal 
Early-Order  Discounts 


Will  you  cooperate  with  Uncle  Sam’s 
Poultry  Program?  If  so,  WENE 
CHICKS  have  worked  out  a  plan 
which  will  make  you  EXTRA  SAV¬ 
INGS  besides  our  liberal  early  order 
discounts!  Write  for  information! 


j|  Elmer  H.  We  tie  | 

FREE  Replacement  Guarantee 

Bo  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 
that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-day  Danger  Period. 
Should  any  loss  occur,  FULL  REPLACEMENT  will  be  made 
without  a  penny  charge.  National  Defense  calls  for  MORE ' 
pullets  laying  MORE  eggs.  Profits  are  HIGHEST  on  heavy 
layers  of  BIG,  top-market  price  eggs,  like  R.O.P.  sired  chicks 
are  bred  to  lay.  It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.O.P.  Sired 
Chicks,  but  what  a  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION! 

FIRST  CHOICE  WITH  EASTERN 
EGG  AUCTION  &  CO-OP  MEMBERS 


NEW  JERSEY 
APPROVED 


You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  own  the 
same  chickens  that  more  Eastern  Co-Op 
and  Egg  Auction  Members  choose  above 
any  others.  These  egg  farmers  sell  to  the 
Eastern  markets  paying  the  HIGHEST 
EGG  PRICES.  They  make  more  egg 
profit  than  any  other  class  of  chicken 
raiser.  They  demand  more  egg  breeding. 
They  pick  WENE  chicks  above  any 
for  laying  TOP  PRICE  EGGS. 

BIG  SAVINGS  NOW! 

on  SEX-GUARANTEED  PULLET 
and  MALE  CHICKS,  Day-Old  or 
Started,  Purebred  or  Crossbred. 


BLOODTESTED. 
HATCHES  YEAR 
AROUND. 

Prom  pt  service* 
Capacity 
1,800,000  Eggs. 


0DUCER 


Guides  beginners  away  from  mistakes; 
gives  experienced  chicken  raisers  the 
benefit  of  my  many  years'  experience 
as  Egg  Laying  Contest  Manager— < 
guide  for  ail.  FREE!  Send  a 
penny  postcard  today. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


Dept.  C-3,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


EAST’S  LARGEST 
OF  HEN  BREEDER 
R.O.P.  SIRED 

White  Leghorn  CHICKS 

Wene  produces  White 
Leghorn  Chicks  from 
50,000  2-to-5-year-old  HEN  BREED¬ 
ERS  (no  pullets)  —  laying  eggs 
averaging  25  to  30  oz.  per  dozen — 
shells  chalk-white.  25,000  U.  S.  N.  J. 
certified  HEN  BREEDERS.  All 
headed  by  Official  200  to  300  Egg 
R.O.P.  Sires — more  such  birds  than 
any  other  plant  in  New  Jersey. 
Wene  Super  X  White  Leghorns 
100%  R.O.P.  Sired. 

More  Heavy  Breed  Females 
Mated  to  R.O.P.  Sires 

than  any  otluSr  New  Jersey  Plant.  WENE 
SUPER  X,  WHITE  ROCK,  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE.  BARRED  ROCK,  R.  I.  REDS, 
U.S.  N.J.  Certified  Breeders,  mated  100% 
with  R.O.P.  males.  Eggs  set  from  these 
matings  average  25  to  30  ounces  per  dozen. 
Other  heavy  breed  chicks  available  in  White 
Wyandottes,  White  Jersey  Giants. 

East’s  Largest  Producer 
of  Specialty^Crossbreeds 

WENE  WYAN-ROCKS,  BRAM-ROCKS 
—exclusive  WENE  Developments.  WENE- 
cross  LEGHORN-MINORCAS  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive,  TOP-GRADE  WHITE  EGG  trade, 
wrwv  BUD-ROCKS  for  meat 


8w**k 

OLD 

little  or  no  Bro 

Necessary 


LET  OUR  7500 

SUPERB  BREEDERS 
Officially  State 
Blood-Tested 
HELP  SERVE  YOU 

FREE  CATALOG 
TELLS  ALL 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CHICKS 


EGG-BRED  FROM 
PROLIFIC  STRAINS 

For  baby  chicks,  8  week  old  range  size  pullets, 
or  3%  mo.  old  nearly  ready  to  lay  pullets,  let 
our  7,500  superb  breeders  help  you  make  1944 
your  biggest  profit  year.  Prices  are  down- 
magnificent  egg  production  breeding  never  better. 
All  started  pullets  normally  grown  under  brood¬ 
ers — not  jammed  together  and  forced  in  batteries. 
Our  Baby  Chicks,  too,  come  to  you  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  ready  to  grow  and  thrive. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Chick  Price  List. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARM 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.  East  Hartford  B,  Conn. 
Phone  8*5098 


R.l.  REDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED  CROSS 
SEX-LINK  CROSS 


and 

SEXEO  PULLETS 
R.  0.  P.  Sired 

Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires  -  Rocks 
Reds  -  Crossbreds 

HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
BREEDERS.  Taylor  Chicks  are  In  heavy 
demand.  We  urge  that  you  check  your 
needs  and  place  order  at  once,  to  assure 
delivery  date  wanted.  Our  liberal  guaran¬ 
tee  protects  you.  Now  hatching. 

Catalog  and  Prices  On  Request 
Taylor’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
males  with  records  from 
200  and  up.  Bred  for 
heavy  production,  livabil¬ 
ity  and  body  size. 

MINORCA- LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 

for  egg  farmers.  Wing  _ _ r 

feather  sexed,  98%  sex  guarantee.  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers, 
fast  growth  for  excellent  meat.  Postcard 
brings  34th  Annual  Catalog.  I 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  1 04,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

NEED  YOUR  HELP 

If  you  raise  chicks  you  can  do  it  better  by  sending  for 
Lord's  Bio-Dynamic  poultry  culture  booklet,  no  obliga¬ 
tion;  America  expects  the  most  from  your  hens  in  1944. 
So  write  today  to  New  England's  popular  producer 
of  the  choice  in  chicks.  It’s  free  information. 
LORD  POULTRY  FARMS,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


[ 


WALCK  CHICKS 


THOUSANDS 
WEEKLY 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
H*Box  R  •  •  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas . $15.95-100 

N.  H.  Beds,  $14.95-100;  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  12.95-100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybred  . 15.00-100 

Mixed  above  Breeds,  $11.95.  Alt  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
100%  live  delivery  guaran.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 
EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

New  Hamp.  &  B.  I.  Beds,  Bar.  &  White  Rocks 
13c;  Heavy  Mixed  for  broilers  12c;  White  Leg.  Pullets 
20c;  W.  Leg.  Ck’ls  .03c:  Heavy  Pullets  16c;  Heavy 
Ck'ls  12c.  Orders  less  than  100  add  .01c  per  chick. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


SavbFbbd 

CHICKS 


New  1944  Book 
on  Chick  Raising 

This  free  book  tells  how  i 
you  may  cut 'down  poul¬ 
try  losses,  raise  big 

healthy  pullets  with  stamina  to  lay  Several 
years,  at  a  saving  of  as  much  as  Vi  to  Vz  on  feed 
Cost.  Gives  full  information  on  the  rearing  plan 
which  has  produced  many  World’s  Record  egg- 
laying  champions  in  the  National  Contests.  A 
gold  mine  of  valuable  information  on  how  to 
cash  in  on  the  profit  opportunity  for  poultrymen 
in  1944!  For  your  FREE  copy  write  to 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  Dept.  C  27.  Chicago  4.  III. 


Keep  bees  for  honey 
and  to  pollinate  the 
fruit  blossoms. 

Our  95  page  book,  “STARTING  RIGHT 
WITH  BEES,”  with  180  illustrations  will  help 
you  get  more  honey.  Only  50  cents  postpaid. 
Our  book  “500  ANSWERS  TO  BEE  QUES¬ 
TIONS”  is  a  valuable  source  of  information. 
Contents  classified  and  indexed,  104  pages. 
Only  50  cents.  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUL¬ 
TURE,  monthly  magazine.  Largest  circulation 
of  any  bee  magazine,  $1.00  per  year  (with 
either  of  the  above  books,  $1.25), 

FREE  BEE  SUPPLY  CATALOG,  40  pages. 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Box  83,  MEDINA,  O. 


Toxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


8pray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills  r 

opray  DrOOuBr  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas  and  simil 
house. 


red 

,  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ similar 

pests.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat* 
.....  ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

IllllS  germs.  FOR  CO  LDS— Spray  thick  mist  In  poultry  house 
Alpine  nrpupnt  several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night, 
neips  prevent  Aak  voar  dealer  or  WRITE 

disease. 


TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  BOX  14.  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


AH  Wood  Prefabricated  Chicken, 
Brooder,  Tool  and  Hog  Houses 
and  Equipment 

EASY  TO  ASSEMBLE.  BEST  BUY  ON  MARKET. 
Send  fur  Free  Catalogue. 

Dain  &  Dill,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  115,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


Poultryman’s  Problem 

Last  year  we  ordered  300  straight 
run  chicks  and  received  them  in  the 
first  week  of  last  September,  but  dis¬ 
covered  they  were  Pullorum  diseased. 
The  dealer  took  them  all  back  and  gave 
us  new  ones,  160,  as  we  could  not  place 
more  on  account  of  the  progressive  cold 
time  of  the  year.  Here  are  some  of  our 
figures  to  date: 

Costs 


160  New  Hampshire  chicks 

hatched  Oct.  5,  1943 .  $  25.60 

Feed  till  Jan.  12,  1944  (mash, 

flush,  scratch)  .  91.00 

Milk  .  3.00 

Litter  (approx.)  .  6.00 

Heat  .  7.00 

Disinfectant  .  1.50 


Total  Costs  .  $134.10 


We  now  have  140  chicks  left.  The 
average  value  of  one  chick  at  the  281/2C 
ceiling  is  $1.00,  the  pullets  weighing  a 
little  over  3  lbs.  and  the  roasters^  over 
4  lbs.  So, 

Profit 


Value  today  .  $140.00 

Costs  to  date  .  134.10 

Net  Profit  .  $  5.90 


This  “kingly”  sum  is  the  compensation 
for  my  work  of  3%  months,  and  of 
course  the  manure  too.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  didn’t  figure  the  costs  of  coops, 
fountains,  light,  feeding  stands,  etc.  It 
seems  to  me  I  should  have  earned 
something,  because  we  hear  that  the 
workers  on  the  production  front  earn 
sums  varying  from  $40  to  $100  a  week. 
But  may  I  make  a  wild  guess  and  say 
that’s  not  true  of  the  workers  on  the 
farm  production  front?  c.  G. 

Pennsylvania. 

These  figures  are  interesting  and 
undoubtedly  represent  the  situation 
that  many  a  poultry  grower  is  ap¬ 
proaching  in  the  Northeast.  So  far  as 
we  can  find  out,  there  are  as  yet,  very 
few— poultrymen  selling  their  entire 
flocks,  although  there  are  reports  of 
some  few  sales  in  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land.  To  date,  these  cases  are  no  doubt 
the  exception,  but  the  poultry  business 
of  the  Northeast  is  in  for  plenty  of 
headaches  this  year. 

When  the  hog  support  price  was 
promised  to  the  Fall  of  1945  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Wickard,  pork  production  seemed 
more  important  than  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Northeast.  Thus,  unless 
there  is  a  decided  reduction  in  pork 
production  for  1944,  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  is  faced  with  enough  liquidation 
to  balance  feed  supplies.  The  Middle 
West  has  the  feed,  and  while  feed  at 
present  is  more  plentiful,  that  does  not 
by  any  means  prove  we  will  get  the 
feed  needed  even  to  meet  the  goals 
set  up  by  the  War  Food  Administration. 

If  our  government  officials  were  in 
possession  of  statistics  as  to  the  actual 
feed  supplies  on  hand  and  available  to 
feed  for  1943,  it  is  clear  that  no  appar¬ 
ent  attempt  was  made  to  relate  feed 
supplies  to  possible  production.  What 
we  need  is  continued  all-out  food  pro¬ 
duction  on  an  even  keel,  not  10-20  per 
cent  up  one  year  and  back  20  per  cent 
for  the  next  year.  But  it  is  apparent 
we  won’t  get  this  practical  solution  with 
the  present  food  production  muddling. 


Advertising  Farm  Products 

Advertising  pays  high  percentage, 
and  there  should  be  no  doubt  any 
longer  concerning  that  point.  Yet  many 
country  folks  seem  to  be  afraid  to  place 
their  first  advertisement  in  their  local 
paper  or  their  farm  paper  when  they 
have  something  for  sale  or  exchange. 
Every  farmer  should  make  a  small 
blackboard  to  place  on  the  public  high¬ 
way,  printing  on  the  board  what  he 
may  have  for  sale,  such  as:  For  Sale, 
Broilers,  Roasting  Chickens,  Eggs,  But¬ 
ter  (or  any  other  produce  he  may 
have).  Then  if  you  cannot  sell  all  your 
surplus  to  local  buyers,  place  a  small 
advertisement  in  your  county  paper 
and  also  a  small  advertisement  in  your 
favorite  farm  paper,  as  someone  in  the 
next  county  may  be  looking  for  the 
very  thing  you  have  for  sale.  I  well 
remember  how  a  little  ten-word  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  farm  paper  actually 
brought  50  replies,  and  I  could  have  sold 
many  more  ducks  than  we  had.  I  placed 
a  small  advertisement  in  my  county 
paper  last  November,  offering  sweet 
potatoes  and  turkeys  for  sale,  and  on 
the  very  end  of  the  advertisement  I 
added,  “Also  booking  orders  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.”  And  would  you  believe  it, 
those  three  words  sold  all  my  hatching 
eggs  up  to  April,  1944. 

If  you  want  to  buy,  also  place  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  what  you  want.  A  few 
months  back  I  wanted  a  second  .hand 
spraying  outfit,  as  I  had  more  trees.  It 
cost  me  just  one  dollar  for  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  I  received  15  replies. 
I  got  the  sprayer  I  wanted  at  my  price, 
and  I  use  it  back  of  my  tractor,  j.  s. 


Poultry  News 

At  the  1944  Boston  Poultry  Show, 
the  entry  by  Alger  Farms  in  Class  A, 
Pullorum  Clean  New  Hampshire,  scored 
99%,  winning  first  prize  for  the  Class 
and  Sweepstakes  for  the  entire  show. 
A  second  Alger  entry  in  Class  B 
Breeder-Hatched  New  Hampshires  also 
scored  99%,  winning  first  prize  in  its 
class. 


Yes,  sir.  For  its  minerals,  espe¬ 
cially  calcium,  phosphorus  and 
manganese.  The  proper  calcium 
and  phosphorus  content  plus  ade¬ 
quate  manganese,  they  say,  go 
a  long  way  in  preventing  that 
dreaded  trouble  called  slipped 
tendon. 


Sa-a-y— 
Were  important! 


f.  You  said  it!  We  gotta  help 
produce  all  those  1944  eggs.  I 
guess  that’s  why  we  get  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min. 


*  And  don’t  forget  the  tonics  in 
Pan-a-min.  They  say  the  tonics 
help  keep  us  feeling  chipper  and 
eating  like  little  pigs.  I  sure  hope 
poultrymen  give  their  chicks  Pan- 
a-min— they  can  always  get  it,  you 
know,  from  the  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


o 


r  Mess  &  Clark, Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


TEN-HOLE  LAYING  NEST 


Dept. 


Made  of  strong, 
durable,  mite- 
repellent  asphalt 
board.  Those 
warmer,  cleaner  nests  In¬ 
crease  production.  Removable 
bottoms  in  all  nests.  Hinged 
for  night  closing  and 
easy  cotter  pin  assembly. 
94.  check  or  money  order, 
express  collect. 

•  World’s  Largest  Store 
F.  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


JUNIATA  ^ 
LEGHORNS  & g 


30  years  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  Leghorns. 
Our  Breeding  Farm  is  the  oldest  and  largest  in  this 
section.  Visit  our  Farm  and  see  our  large  Breeders 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  VISITORS  ALWAYS  WEL¬ 
COME.  Buy  from  a  breeder  and  know  what  you  get. 
Chicks  R.O.P.  Sired  $11-100;  Pullets  R.O.P.  Sired 
$22.  Cockerels  $3-100.  Large  circular  showing  actual 
photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breeders  FREE.  Write  today. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


.^1 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 


N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Passed 
Family  Testing  Write  tor  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &.  SON,  BOX  R.  CLYDE,  N.  V. 


HARRY  BURNHAM 


NORTH  COLLINS.  N. 


‘Pk  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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CHICKS 


14,000  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 


PILCH’S  REDS,  ROCKS,  SEX-LINKS  noted  for 
:  superior  vigor,  livability,  growth,  health,  production. 


Pioneers,  Specialists  in  Sexing 

New  England’s  first  Poultryman  continuously 
offering  Sex-Separated  Bed  Chicks. 


Old  Hen  Breeders  produce  highest  known  quality 
Cheterosis  Chicks. 

Try  Pilch's  Chicks:  Buy  extra  War  Bonds  with 
the  additional  earnings.  11  Years  of  Service. 


1944  Calendar  FREE. 


PILCH’S  CHICKS,  feed.NgBoh*.lU,  mass 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Hive  Delivery 
1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  Mated  Large  Type  Per  100  Per  100  Per  10O 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $4.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  11.50  20.50  4.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 14.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $12.50-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex  guar.  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CAe&t&c  y<MeAi  Ciu/x  1 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or  100  100  100 


Gasson  Sired  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $3.50 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  1 1 .00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.  £  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds...  14.00  18.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  SPECIAL  AAA  ...  19.00  24.00  14.50 

Bed-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross .  15.00  19.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  ....  12.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns  . $1 1.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.C.  White  Leghorns....  12.00  22.00  5.00 
Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 

farm,  Box  r,  McAlisterville,  pennsyvania 


■«*IULSH  FARMf  CHICKJSD 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . .$10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anconas....  11.00  20.00  6.00 

Bar.,  Wh.,  &  Buff  Rooks .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks...  15.00  20.00  15.00 

New  Hamps.  &  Rock-Red  Cross.  16.00  22.00  15.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns . $15.00  $25.00  $6.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires.  .  18.00  25.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


MORE  FROM 

YOUR  LAYING  HOUSES 


The  word  quality  is  always  a  comparative  term  —  it  all  depends  upon  what 
is  used  for  comparison.  An  ordinary  chick  is  better  than  a  poor  chick. 

You  can’t  compare  reasonably  good  chicks  until  they  grow  up  and  get  into 
production  —  some  in  a  lot  are  going  to  be  better  than  others  and  some  lots 
are  going  to  be  better  than  other  lots  —  no  matter  where  you  buy  your 
chicks.  You  get  comparative  results  in  the  laying  house  — -  and  that  means 
after  you  have  invested  money,  feed  and  labor. 

You  can  pre-judge  with  reasonable  accuracy  on  one  basis  only  and  that  is 
breeding,  A  chick,  like  any  other  creature,  generally  runs  true  to  parentage. 
In  the  breeding  we 'protect  you  by  hatching  eggs  from  profit-producing,, 
disease-free  flocks.  In  the  incubation  we  protect  you  by  every  known  scien¬ 
tific  precaution  in  equipment,  supervision  and  control.  After  the  chicks 
leave  our  hatchery  we  protect  you  by  guaranteeing  100%  live  delivery. 
After  that  if  you  will  cooperate  by  giving  those  chicks  the  care  they  deserve 
the  difference  between  Hall’s  chicks  and  ordinary  chicks  will  be  fully 
realized. 


flSON  CHICKS 


Mason 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Progeny  tested 
for  years.  Our  own  eggs.  Pullorum 
tested  breeders.  Rigid  culling  retains 
only  top-notch  quality — consistent  high 
producers — large  eggs — best  livability. 
N.J.-TJ.S.  R.O.P.  trapnest  supervision. 
New  Hampshires  —  Finest  quality  —  for 
broilers,  eggs  or  meat.  Straight-run  or 
sexed.  (98%  accuracy).  Free  Folder. 
Poultry  Farm  Box  506  Milltown,  N.  J. 


r/rtr^ 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


DO  YOU  WANT  LARGER  PROFITS?  Then  send  a 


post  card  today  for  our  big  FREE  illustrated  catalog 
describing  our  Stock  and  Hatchery.  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  and  Culled — carefully  selected  for  heavy  weight 
and  high  producing  flock  averages.  Why  be  satisfied 
with  inferior  chicks — get  quality  stock  at  no  extra  cost, 
bred  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  extra  profits  for 
YOU.  Write.  McALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY, 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Stuck’ s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns - $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA _  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCKjS  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ir 
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CHICKS 

Pedigreed  R.O.P.  Mated 
Leghorns.  Rocks  and 
Rods.  Selected  Blood- 
_  tested  Breeders.  Cata¬ 
log  FREE  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%.  Postpaid. 
100%  live.  del.  guar.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE  100  100  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  _ $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

R.O.P.  MATED  LEGHORN S  11.00  22.00  3.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  12.00  16.00  11.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS..  13.00  18.00  11.00 

MIXED  80%  heavies  guar...  10.00  14.00  9.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICK: 

Nw  Hamps.,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Red-Rock  Crosi 
\vh  Leghorns  &  Heavy  mixed.  Write  for  priees  &  Cii 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  P; 

•MAPLEHOLM  FAMOUS  CBICKS 

Book  vour  orders  now  for  later  dates.  White  Roe! 
Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  Rhode  Island  Red: 
Blood  tested  many  years. 

Get  the  Mapieholm  Brand  —  They  Satisfy. 
LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  I.  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  V 


BARRO 
LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Nn| 

i! 


From  high  record  trapnested. 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


You  can  play  mighty  safe  —  you  need  not  take  great  chances.  Start  right 
and  stay  right  with  chick  care  and  you  aren’t  gambling.  Starting  right 
means  starting  with  quality  —  proper  care  means  mainly,  feeding,  sanita¬ 
tion,  protection.  The  good  chick  will  do  the  rest  —  make  money  for  you! 

There  is  a  purpose  back  of  all  Hall  methods  and  that  purpose  is  to 
provide  Hall  customers  with  chicks  that  will  show  a  profit  —  The  Big¬ 
gest  Profit  Possible  on  Chick  Investment. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC.,  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


HALLSeM'rCHICKS 


*11.  S.  Ce't  tifjiecl 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

You’ll  get  more  eggs  per 
hen  from  the  Wayne  U.  S. 

R.O.P.  Strain  Big  Type  Leg¬ 
horns.  Straight  line  bred  for 
over  26  years.  All  Matings 
sired  by  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males.  One  of  Ohio’s 
oldest  R.O.P.  Breeders. 

Remember — the  demand  for  eggs  in  *44 
will  be  greater  than  ever.  Why  not  raise 
Wayne  Leghorns  and  get  more  production. 
Postcard  brings  free  catalog  and  prices. 
Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Box  108,  Wooster,  Ohio 


500-750  CkicJr- 

COAL BROODER 


Famous  Buckeye  Models; 
burn  hard  or  soft 
Model  119- A  with> 
canopy  and  60  lbs.  coal  capacity, 
for  500  to  750  chicks,  $22.94. 
Model  120-A  with  62-inch  can¬ 


tor  758  to  1,000  chicks,  $25.95. 

Order  from  this  ad;  we’ll  ship  promptly,  express  collect. 


MACY’S  •  World’s  Largest  Store 
Pent.  F,  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pul’ts  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $21.50  $4.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  f4.00  18.00  14.00 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Cross....  15.00  19.00  14.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)...,  17.00  25.00  14.00 
Heavy  Mixed  .  12.50  16.00  10.00 


We  specialize  in  one  grade  and  one  price  as  all 
breeders  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding 
size  and  egg  production.  Order  direct  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog  giving  full  information  of  breeders 
and  hatchery.  AH  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prep.,  Box  RN,  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100 >%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorn* . $10.00  $20.00  $2.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  direct  from  N.E.  18.00  24.00  15.00 

Rock -Red  Cross  .  16.00  22.00  15.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  10.00  per  hundred 

All  Breeders  Blood  tested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Sexing  95%.  Catalog  Free. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FERRIS  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

Special  early  order  discounts  on  some  hatching 
dates  still  open.  Order  your  chicks  now  for  next 
season  and  save  25%.  Thousands  of  chick  buyers 
were  disappointed  last  year  all  over  the  country. 
Protect  yourself  and  order  now — get  your  chicks 
the  date  you  want  them.  You  get  large  type,  high 
egg  record  breeding  in  your  chicks  when  you  order 
from  FER8JS.  Write  for  free  1944  discount  offer 
circular.  George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan 


- HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

Live,  Lay.  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 

Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since,”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  692,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  10O 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED.  . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns...  10.00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  13.00 

S’  ^  Keds .  >4.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  14.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog, 
o/w  £•  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


0 


EMMENSIARGEIEGHORNS 


LOO  K  J  lnt°  Eamesway  before  you  buy 
Baby  Chicks.  Benefits  of  4  years  Eames- 
way  Service  behind  our  breeders.  98% 
baby  pullet  guarantee,  100%  blood 
tested  and  14  day  replacement  guaran¬ 
tee*  per  Catalog.  W’orld  record  Hanson, 

Ghostley  and  Barron  breeding  up  to  354 
eggs.  Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Lee- 
homs.  White,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds  Frfe 
offers  and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  Free  Catalog 
Lemroen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04D.  Holland;  Mich! 


BABY  CHICKS 

SHIE  LWEEGEHKORlsHROBUArRHR°EUDT  R^S  Y^! 
ROCK^CRofs. R EDS’  POCK^ED  AND’  ® 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

O  II  Xj  St 

i-Pa9V'tJ«X..YARDS  and  hatchery 

CALLICOON,  N.  Y, _ PHONE  11 


CHICKS 


Bred  to  Produce  More  Eggs  and  Meat.  HelD  relieve 
•44  shortage  by  raising  more  poultry  for 

J^ghorns  ’“Pt^ed  with  R.O.P.  males. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes 
S1**,  other  Popular  breeds.  Bloodtested  Quality 

Postcard  Brings  Free  Catalog.  vuaiuy. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Sl,iL.ShT,iA°-D-  “  Posft°°  Paid- .  Breeders 

Blood  Tested.  Unsexed  Pullets  r,ki<= 


Spy  in  o' okil —  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

oexmg  Guar.  95%.  loo  loo  inn 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20  00  $4  QO 

u  Wh-.  .Rock5. R*  *•  Reds...  12.00  18.00  12I0O 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00  18.00  12.00 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

^S,MSf<S,SiSdd*’  N‘T;»S“-  ® 

U.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns - $12.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Leghorns .  11.00  20.00  2  50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
J'veT'iit':ery-  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM? 
Bo*  R  •  •  •  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA 


They’ve  Shown  The  World ! 

Nedlar  Hamps  have  best  all-round  record  for  their 
breed  in  TJ.S.R.O.M. ;  highest  average  production  for 
past  6  years  for  R.O.P.  Hamps.  Progeny-test  bred  to 
show  you  bigger  poultry  profits. 

Catalog  Tells  Their  Story. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE 

NEDLAR  FARM,  Box  F,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


100%  deLCash  or  C.O.D.  UNSEX.  PLTS.  CKLS. 
~  '(Vullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns. ..  .$10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  16.00  12.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

RAISE  YOUR  OWN  MEAT  "*JiSSX 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Why  meat  worry?  Grow  squabs.  1 
j.  ready  to  eat  or  sell  in  25 
A  days.  Royals  sell  at 

M  POULTRY  TOPS,  large 

■TOi  profit.  Write  today  for  FREE  1944  BOOK. 

war  t'otfd  starter,  low  prices,  easy  directions, 
with  important  success  methods  of  money¬ 
making  breeders  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S. 
RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
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Raising  Your  Own  Thanks¬ 
giving  Turkey 

Don’t  get  caught  next  year  without 
that  Thanksgiving  turkey!  And  don’t 
let  anyone  tell  you  that  a  few  turkeys 
cannot  be  raised.  Turkeys  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised  in  the  backyard  as  well 
as  on  a  large  scale.  To  have  a  suc¬ 
cessful  turkey  project,  three  qualities 
are  necessary:  Patience,  industry  and 
good  common  sense.  Besides  these,  you 
should  have  a  dry,  well-ventilated 
building  with  plenty  of  light,  plus 
enough  money  to  carry  you  along 
through  the  season  to  meet  the  ever¬ 
growing  feed  bills  that  mount  up  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  season,  before  any 
of  the  stock  is  large  enough  to  sell. 

The  end  of  a  garage,  a  former  tool 
or  poultry  house,  or  any  other  empty 
existing  building  can  be  made  suitable 
for  turkeys.  Adjust  the  windows  so 
that  the  young  poults  will  have  plenty 
of  fresh  air  but  no  direct  draughts. 
Wash  the  windows  and  keep  them 
clean.  The  installation  of  additional 
windows  in  dark  buildings  will  be  a 
direct  profit-maker. 

The  next  operation  is  to  build  a  wire- 
mesh  floor.  This  floor  should  be  made 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight 
of  one  or  two  persons  and  the  wire- 
mesh  high  enough  from  the  original 


floor  or  ground  to  allow  for  thorough 
cleaning  of  droppings.  The  turkey 
raiser  should  be  particularly  careful 
to  have  no  draughts  coming  up  from 
under  the  wire  mesh  flooring.  Half 
inch  square  mesh  is  better  for  this 
flooring,  so  that  the  little  feet  of  the 
poults  will  not  be  injured  or  broken  by 
falling  through.  The  next  step  is  to 
purchase  large  enough  water  fountains 
and  feeding  hoppers  to  take  care  of  the 
number  of  poults  kept. 

The  last  thing  before  securing  the 
poults,  is  to  arrange  for  the  brooder. 
A  poult  is  about  twice  as  large  as  a 
chicken,  therefore  a  brooder  built  for 
200  chickens  would  accommodate  about 
100  poults.  A  few  more  than  half  as 
many  poults  can  be  accommodated  in 
a  brooder.  It  is  better  to  have  fewer 
poults  in  a  brooder  than  too  many; 
over-crowding  is  bad. 

Don’t  forget  to  arrange  for  your  feed 
in  advance  of  securing  the  poults.  If 
there  are  not  many  turkeys  raised  m 
your  neighborhood,  the  chances  are 
that  your  local  dealer  won’t  have  poult 
mash  in  stock  but  may  have  to  put  in 
a  special  order  for  you.  While  on  the 
subject  of  feed,  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  it  is  very  unwise  and  ex¬ 
tremely  unprofitable  to  suddenly  change 
feed.  Poults  will  not  take  to  a  change 
of  diet  and  will  immediately  cease  eat¬ 


ing,  which  means  a  loss  in  weight  and 
a  consequent  loss  in  vitality  and  dis¬ 
ease-resistant  qualities. 

In  feeding  turkeys,  it  is  best  to  fol¬ 
low  the  instructions  that  come  with 
the  feed.  When  changing  from  baby- 
poult  mash  to  growing  mash,  it  is  wise 
to  change  gradually.  By  this  I  mean 
that  when  you  are  ready  to  start  the 
change  from  the  baby  to  the  growing 
mash,  mix  a  little  growing  mash  in  the 
baby  mash,  gradually  increasing  the 
quantity  of  growing  mash  and  decreas¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  baby  mash  until 
the  poults  have  a  100%  diet  of  the 
growing  mash.  When  you  change  to 
fattening  mash  about  a  month  before 
Thanksgiving,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  similar  gradual  change-over 
from  growing  mash  to  fattening  mash. 

Plenty  of  protein  is  necessary — such 
as  sour  milk,  meat  scraps,  green  alfalfa, 
greens  from  the  garden  and  table,  also 
bone  meal  are  all  valuable  additions  to 
the  diet  of  poult  mash.  Sweet  milk 
should  not  be  used  because  it  soon 
sours  and  this  varying  percentage  of 
acidity  is  not  as  good  as  a  regular  sour 
milk.  The  lactic  acid  of  sour  milk  is 
also  beneficial. 

After  the  poults  are  well  started, 
they’ll  soon  be  outgrowing  their  quar¬ 
ters.  When  their  feathers  are  well  de¬ 
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veloped,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  good 
start,  is  the  time  to  make  any  necessary 
additions  to  their  pen.  On  the  outside 
build  a  run,  constructed  a  couple  feet 
off  the  ground,  with  a  wire  floor.  It 
should  be  open  on  three  sides  and 
closed  to  the  North  and  East  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  rains  come  from  those  direc¬ 
tions.  It  should  have  a  good  water¬ 
proof  roof.  Put  roosts  up  in  the  run 
and  begin  to  feed  them  in  the  run,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  poults  will  live  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  run.  A  run  15  feet  by  15 
feet  is  a  sufficient  size  for  100  growing 
poults.  The  poults  can  be  turned  out 
in  the  run  for  an  hour  or  two  at  first 
and  then  returned  to  their  house  when 
the  sun  begins  to  go  down.  In  early 
July'  they  can  be  left  out  to  roost  in 
the  run,  that  is,  if  they  have  feathers 
and  are  about  4  to  5  pounds  in  weight. 

It  is  just  at  this  age  that  blackhead 
starts  to  develop  and  if  that  disease  hits 
a  flock,  there  may  be  no  turkeys  left 
for  Thanksgiving.  Control  and  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  consist  of  sanitation, 
keeping  young  turkeys  separate  from 
the  old  ones,  and  all  of  them  separate 
from  chickens.  Correct  preventive 
treatments  are  always  a  wise  precau¬ 
tion.  These  can  be  given  with  a  long 
rubber  tube  which  is  thrust  down  the 
throat  of  the  bird  and  into  the  gizzard. 
A  rubber  ball  is  pressed  and  thus  a 
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CHICKS  ARRIVE 


SIMPLE  STEPS 
TO  EXTRA  CHICK  PROFITS! 


The  Double-Dufy*  Drinking  Water  Medicine 

*1.  CHECKS  GERM  GROWTH  in  drinking  water 
2.  MEDICATES  CHICK'S  digestive  tract 

Ever  watch  an  extra  careful  judge 
in  the  show  ring  deciding  which  baby 
beef  gets  the  blue  ribbon  .  .  .  how  the 
winner  must  meet  certain  "standards"? 

Well,  we’re  particular,  too,  when  it 
comes  to  buying  things  for  you  .  .  .  yes. 
in  buying  those  important  drugs  and 
chemicals  we  use  in  making  Dr.  Sals* 
bury’s  Phen-O-Sal. 

To  make  sure  we  get  the  desired  quality,  our  suppliers  are  told,  ahead  of 
time,  just  how  good  those  drugs  must  be.  We  set  up  rigid  specifications  which 
every  drug  must  meet.  These  quality  standards  are  such  that  certain  drug3 
are  made  especially  lor  us!  Yet  that  is  just  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  we 
make  sure  that  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's  Phen-O-Sal  does  double  duty. 

Your  chicks  get  double  benefits  because  genuine  Phen-O-Sal  is  non-oxidizing. 
It  doesn't  lose  strength  in  the  water  or  in  the  chick.  Phen-O-Sal's  ingredients 
stay  active  longer  ...  in  the  drinking  water,  and  in  the 
chick's  digestive  tract.  So,  start  your  chicks  right  with  genuine 
Dr.  Salsbury's  Phen-O-Sal,  the  double-duty  drinking  water 
medicine. 

Follow  the  "Poultry  Conservation  For  Victory" 
mendations.  For  sound  poultry  advice  and 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  proved  products,  see  hatch¬ 
eries,  drug,  feed,  and  other  stores  displaying 
these 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES.  Charles  C  v.  Iowa 
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emblems. 

SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES.  Charles 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Health  Service 
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THE  Double-Duty  DRINKING  WATER  MEDICINE 


O  CHECK  AND  REPAIR  BROODER  STOVE. 

CLEAN  AND  DISINFECT  ALL  MASH  1 IOP* 
PERS  AND  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS.  SPREAD 
THICK  LITTER  OVER  ENTIRE  FLOOR. 


START 
2  CHICKS 
PER  SQ.  FOOT 


6  WEEKS 
ONE  PULLET 
PER  SQ.  FOOT 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.~  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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3  DON’T  OVERCROWD — ALLOW  '/*  SQ. 

•FT.  OF  FLOOR  SPACE  PER  CHICK.  FOR 
A  10  X  12  BROODER  HOUSE  ’Z50  CHICKS 
ARE  DESIRABLE — NEVER  OVER  300 

IMPORTANT 

7  FEED  IS  SCARCE  — 

•  TELL  YOUR  WAYNE 
FEED  DEALER  RIGHT 
AWAY  HOW  MANY  CHICKS 
YOU  PLAN  TO  START  SO 
HE  CAN  ARRANGE  FOR 
YOUR  FEED  SUPPLY. 

IT  PAYS  TO  FEED 


4  PLACE  CHICKS  UNDER  HOVER  IMME¬ 
DIATELY.  WATER  AND  FEED.  CONFINE 
CHICKS  NEAR  STOVE  FIRST  FEW  DAYS  TO 
PREVENT  CHILLING  AND  CROWDING. 


I" 


-  ***•“**  A# 


5  PROVIDE  AT  LEAST  ONE  CHICK  HOPPER 
•2  FT.  LONG  AND  A  1  GAL.  WATER  FOUN¬ 
TAIN  FOR  EACH  50CHICKS.  KEEP  HOPPERS 
FILLED  WITH  WAYNE  CHICK  STARTER. 


6  CONTINUE  TO  FEED  WAYNE  CHICK 
•STARTER  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  USED 
TWO  POUNDS  PER  CHICK.  THEN  CHANGE 
TO  WAYNE  GROWING  MASH. 


FREE 


Bsend  for  free  folder 

.  THAT  MORE  COMPLETE¬ 
LY  EXPLAINS  SIMPLE  STEPS 
TO  EXTRA  CHICK  PROFITS 
WITH  20  EASY-TO-UNDER- 
STAND  PICTURES.  JUST 
SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS. 


oni 
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ALLIED  MILLS,  INC 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  CHICAGO 
SERVICE  DEPT.  •  FORT  WAYNE 
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BRAMBLE 

POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  CheStertown,  Maryland 

Maryland— rU.  S.  Approved  ' 

Pullorum  Controlled 

BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROX 
S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

HATCHED  BREEDER  (or  29  Years— Write  for  Catalog 


SfXfO  (HICKS 
&  SPCCIAUV 


WMTFftOCX 

I  R  ARYS-i  P  AA  PER 


BAB 


I  CHICKS$15*00  100 

I  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 

■  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
•  KlJ’J.I  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE, 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAHD 

MASS.  r>  i 


TOLMAM 


(OMBS 

BARRED 

ROCKS 


IT’S  WISE 

TO  INVEST  in  chicks  with  a 
breeding  background  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  pay  you  good 
dividends.  Combs’  Barred 
Rocks  make  persistent  layers 
of  large  eggs,  wonderfully 
meaty  broilers  or  heavy  roast¬ 
ers.  34  years  breeding — 3200 
N.H. -U.S.  Approved  breed¬ 
ers.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  facts  &  prices. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS 
Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


Parks  Socks7 


Barred  Rock  Specialists  since 
1889.  Every  breeding  bird  ex¬ 
amined,  approved  and  banded  by 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision  and  Contest  performance. 
Eobs— Chicks — Breeding  Males 
Now.  Reserve  1944  orders  early 
»  .  .  Catalog  Free. 


WORLD'S 
OLDEST 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS,  ALTOONA, PMSTRAIN 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  -  Sudbury,  Mass. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
years  of  trapnosting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  all  the  profitable  inherit-  1  qualities. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 
for  Cobb's  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Reds,  Sex -Link  Cross  or  All  Barred  Cross. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write 
COBB’S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord,  Mas9. 


^Chamberlin 

V  POULT**  FARMS 


.Tust  Bight  For  Today’s 
Production  Job!  Eggs 
_  and  Meat  —  Chamberlin 

BARRED  ROCHS  JS&rtS 

uimiib&i  iiuuiiu  tUies>  vt  v  s  p„i. 


_  ^  titles.  Vt.-U.  S.  Pul- 

lorum  ‘  Clean  Breeders.  20  years  Breeding 
assure  satisfaction.  Baby  Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Write  for  booklet  today!  Chamberlin  Poultry 
Farms,  R.  F.  D.  6,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


mm 


PRODUCT/ON  KBPS 

BREEDING  COUNTS 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  provo  the  aual- 
Ujj  k0f  Sur  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean 

early8’  cSg.  °*  Srowt,>  ***  Production.  Order 

JAMES  D.  N.MAY  0,  Box  R,  Boxboro,,  Mass. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Lt ,l,nt  meet  today's  demand  for 
^d0st,ll  more  Production. 
it;/1-']!  *-  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean  Clucks — bred  for  fast  growth 
and  quick  maturity.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  describing  Moul’s  New 
r ^  --  —  -  T  Hampshires — also  Crossbreeds. 

r  Program  With  Moul’s  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm 
Just  One  Aim  Box  R,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

WINIKER’S  REDS 

$15.00  “vs** 

Chicks  |(x) 

All  eggs  used  from  cur  own  breeders.  100%  clean. 
For  higher  production  and  long  livability,  buy 

WIN  IKER'S  REDS 

known  for  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity. 
Hatching  Eggs  Available. 

WIN1KER  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  115  -  .  .  .  MILL  IS,  MASS. 

Ingleside  Reds  And  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  passed  (no  reactors  for 
4  years).  5%  early  order  and  5%  cash  discounts.  All 
breeders  selected  for  high  production  of  large  eggs, 
early  maturity,  freeborn  from  winter  pause  &  livability. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  R.  2,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


dose  of  a  commercial  iodine  prepara¬ 
tion,  made  for  this  purpose,  is  placed 
in  the  gizzard  of  the  bird.  I  person¬ 
ally  treat  at  four,  again  at  eight,  and 
still  again  at  twelve  weeks,  but  which¬ 
ever  method  is  used,  the  instructions 
secured  with  the  product  should  be 
followed.  If  you  select  grounds  and 
buildings  that  have  not  been  occupied 
by  chickens  for  several  years,  and  if 
you  properly  handle  and  medicate  your 
poults,  you  will  probably  have  no 
trouble  with  blackhead.  Chickens  are 
frequently  carriers  of  blackhead,  but 
it  is  not  as  fatal  to  them  as  it  is  to 
turkeys. 

When  Fall  comes,  the  poults  will  be 
outgrowing  their  quarters.  Build  a 
fence  around  a  convenient  small  plot, 
a  thirty  foot  by  thirty  foot  run  is 
enough  for  100  turkeys,  clip  the  flight 
feathers  so  they  won’t  fly  the  fence, 
and  turn  them  loose.  Put  some  roosts 
out  in  the  yard,  and  when  they  persist 
to  live  outside  after  they  begin  to  weigh 
from  10  pounds  up,  let  them  roost  out. 
Often  I’ve  caught  birds  Christmas  week 
and  have  found  ice  caked  on  the  outside 
of  their  feathers  while  the  inner  part 
of  the  feathers  were  perfectly  warm. 
A  gradual  hardening  process  as  sug¬ 
gested  from  brooder,  to  wire  run,  to 
yard,  has  prepared  them  for  the  severe 
weather. 

When  Christmas  time  comes  and 
snow  covers  the  ground  and  most  of 
the  birds  have  been  sold  and  you  don’t 
want  to  bother  looking  after  a  few 
turkeys  which  you  intend  to  keep  for 
eating  on  your  own  table  during  the 
Winter,  kill  them,  put  them  in  cold 
storage  and  you’ll  have  a  good  bird  at 
the  time  desired.  I  kill  10  or  15  in 
this  way  each  year  for  my  own  use, 
clean  them,  making  them  ready  for  the 
pan,  wrap  them  in  clean  muslin  cloth, 
weigh  each,  marking  on  the  cloth  their 
weight,  take  a  record  of  the  weights, 
and  take  them  to  the  cold  storage  in 
individual  packages.  Then  when  guests 
are  coming,  I  look  over  my  inventory 
in  cold  storage  and  pick  out  the  size 
bird  I  want  for  that  occasion. 

New  Jersey.  h.  h.  d. 


Around  the  Brooder  Stove 

Very  often  chicks  are  overcrowded, 
and  this  results  in  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
It  doesn’t  seem  crowded  for  a  few  days 
when  400  chicks  are  put  under  a 
brooder  rated  for  250,  but  just  as  soon 
as  the  chicks  get  a  little  size,  crowding 
begins.  If  you’ll  watch,  you’ll  see  what 
happens.  The  chicks  at  the  outside  of 
the  circle  are  cold,  so  they  try  to  get 
nearer  the  heat.  The  babies  on  the 
inside  edge  are  too  hot,  so  they  try  to 
push  away.  This  means  the  whole  mass 
is  too  tightly  packed  together.  I  think 
this  overcrowding  and  overheating  are 
the  contributing  causes  of  the  bowel 
trouble  which  is  a  common  complaint. 
The  total  result  is  many  unhealthy 
chicks  that  don’t  grow  as  they  should. 

Frequently,  not  enough  hopper  and 
drinking  space  are  provided.  Chicks 
need  food  and  water  all  the  time.  If 
there  are  chicks  that  can’t  eat  and  drink 
when  they  want  to,  it  means  they  don’t 
grow  as  they  should.  There  are  hazards 
enough  in  growing  chicks  without  these 
which  we  can  control. 

A  group  of  us  had  a  big  argument 
the  other  night  about  pullets  versus 
hens  that  have  been  through  one  moult 
as  breeders.  I  hope  every  R.  N.-Y. 
reader  studied  that  article  on  page  20 
of  the  January  1  issue,  “Keep  the  Best 
Layers.”  Mrs.  A.  S.  certainly  has  a 
point  when  she  says  that  it  is  becoming 
more  unprofitable  each  year  to  dis¬ 
card  the  birds  after  one  laying  year. 
Read  the  article  t.gain.  In  addition  to 
what  she  says,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
need  to  keep  this  in  mind.  Health  and 
livability  are  vital  factors.  The  mor¬ 
tality  rate  on  some  farms  takes  a  ter¬ 
rific  toll  of  profit. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  watch 
out  for  cold  winds  that  cause  drafts. 
A  good  many  respiratory  troubles  may 
come  from  this. 

Hens  are  peculiar  creatures.  They’re 
not  every  intelligent,  but  they  are  very 
sensitive.  If  I  were  a  psychologist,  I’d 
say  that  a  hen’s  chief  need  is  security. 
Kindness  and  quietness  pay  dividends 
in  more  eggs.  Stir  up  the  litter  or  put 
in  a  little  fresh  straw  or  hay  chaff. 
Watch  them  go  to  work,  and  listen  to 
them  sing.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

From  Aroostook  Co.,  Maine 

We  have  been  having  a  very  unusual 
Winter  in  this  section  of  Aroostook; 
not  much  snow.  We  had  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  potatoes,  which  were  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  A  large  number  of 
helpers  were  sent  in  here,  some  from 
Jamaica,  Kentucky  and  other  sections. 
They  proved  to  be  good  helpers  and 
with  the  help  of  a  large  number  of  Boy 
Scouts,  the  heavy  crop  was  dug  and 
harvested.  They  all  enjoyed  this  work 
and  were  well  fed  and  well  paid.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  another  large 
planting  this  year. 

We  have  a  large  dehydrating  plant 
in  this  town  that  gives  employment  to 
a  great  number  of  men  and  women. 
Our  young  men  have  gone  to  the  army 
to  do  their  bit  to  help  win  the  war. 

Many  of  our  farmers  are  paying  off 
the  mortgages  on  their  farms,  as  they 
are  getting  a  good  price  for  their  po¬ 
tatoes.  Wood  is  very  scarce  and  high 
in  price.  We  get  most  of  our  wood  from 
Canada,  as  we  live  near  the  border. 

Maine.  mrs.  b.  k. 


Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Y our  war  production  bird  must 
be  worthy  of  its  feed!  Don’t  just 
buy  chicks,  buy  breeding— bal> 
anced  breeding  as  found  in  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires.  Get  all 
the  qualities  you  need — outstand¬ 
ing  vigor*  high  livability,  fast,  uni 

HUBBARD  FARMS, 


form  growth,  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  eggs  and  meat; 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- 
Breds  for  heavy  meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalogs 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


ESTABUSHED-1910 


IVORIDS IAR 

WEEDING 


Specialty-Bred  CHICKS  from  BLOOD-TESTED  Breeders 

Bddbird  Farnx  is  a  real  breeding  plant  comprising  300  acres  and  150  buildings,  the  largest  400  ft.  long 
Eggs  for  our  incubators  are  produced  right  on  the  place. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  Four  Weeks  on  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Matings 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  - 

Original  strain,  established  34  years  ago.  Cus¬ 
tomers  report  3-lb.  broilers  completely  feathered 
at  10  weeks;  also  pullets  in  50%  production  of 
24-oz.  to  doz.  eggs  at  6  months. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Our  own  strain,  egg-bred  yet  standard  body  weight. 

220  to  260-egg  record  foundation  flock. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Our  own  strain  bred  for  both  meat  and  eggs. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Large-type  birds  that  lay  large-size  truly  white 
eggs.  Backed  by  high-reeord  foundation  stock. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Our  own  BAJLRED  Cross  Mating.  Great  for 
broilers,  friers  and  roasters.  Pullets  make  excellent 
layers. 


SEXING — Guaranteed  95%  Accurate.  ORDER  NOW  to  assure  delivery  when  wanted. 

Write  today  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices  On  Guaranteed-T»-Live  Chicks 

REPB1RP  FARM,  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


Chicks  Win  Sweepstakes 
at  1944  Boston  Show 
The  Third  Consecutive  Year 

In  Class  A,  Pullorum  Clean  New  Hampshires, 
Alger  Golden  Hamp  Chicks  won  First  Prize  and 
Sweepstakes  for  the  entire  Show  with  a  score  of 
99%  points. 

In  Class  B — Breeder-Hatchery  New  Hamps,  Alger 
Golden  Hamp  Chicks  also  won  First  Prize  with 
a  score  of  99%  points. 

Alger  will  ship  YOU  chicks  of  the  same  grade 
and  breeding  as  these  Boston  Show  Champions. 

9,000  Puilorum-Clean  Breeders 

All  hatching  eggs  are  produced  on  Alger's  own  farms 
by  breeders  he  has  personally  selected  and  mated. 

98%  livability  Guaranteed  on  Chicks 
First  Three  Weeks 

JK  Place  your  reservations  well 
in  advance  as  the  supply  is 
limited. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

BOX  $  BROCKTON  S.  MASS. 


McJte  you*  tyeed  $$  yo  fiosiilte* 


PROVED  PERFORMANCE  PAYS  PROFITS 

It  takes  money-making,  record-breaking  stock 
to  win  18  WORLD  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 
From  bloodlines  sired  by  males  from  200  to 
324-egg  dams,  2-5  year  old  pedigreed  breeders. 

BANK  ON  OUR  27  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
Our  long  experience  In  breeding  for  long¬ 
life  and  high  production  is  the  key  to  your 
tomorrow’s  poultry  profits.  It  will  enable 
you  to  produce  more  poultry  and  eggs  with 
less  feed. 

AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT- ORDER  NOW 

Be  sure  of  getting  the  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks 
you  want  by  ordering  NOW.  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  New  Hampshires,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Cross  Breeds. 
Contest-Customer  Proven,  Pullorum  Tested, 
Livability  Guarantee,  Reasonable  Prices.  Write 
for  details  and  price  list. 

0„§CJ?W.EGLER’S  hatchery  ( 

20.  Northampton,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 


BOTH  PENS  STILL  LEAD 

ALL  BREEDS  ot  Farmingdale 

York  stltAWrw  pen  at  Farmingdale  (New 
thfl  P  t  was  a  „fu11  35  points  ahead  of 

ouarte?  Al«orUnSSf;UP  at  the  end  of  the  first 
in  ?;  h?'h  ,  Dena  were  -  among  the  ten 
highest.  All  Breeds.  In  average  egg  weight. 

13th  State  Contract  Award 

For  the  13th  consecutive  year,  the  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  20.900  chicks  to  a  group  of  Massa- 
f  rhusetts  State  Institutions  has  been  awarded  to  J  J 
Warren.  These  chicks  are  used  primarily  for  the 
replenishing  of  laying  flocks  at  Uie  State  Institutions! 

Mass.-U-S.  Pullorum  Clean-No  Reactors 

All  Eggs  set  are  produced  at  home 
"•J;  RE.D.S  sired  by  Mass.  B.O.P.  males  from 
dams  with  records  of  from  240  to  3’41  eggs 
Progeny  tested  strain. 

BOCK-REDS  (Barred)  from  selected  R.  I.  Bed 
females  mated  to  Barred  Cockerels  from  a  lead- 
strain.  This  Mating  unites  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  best  meat  and  egg 
of  the  parent  strains.  .  SS 

SEXING— Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  True  to  Sex 
Write^for  Catalog  and  Latest  Price  List 

J  .  J .  WARREN 

Bm  so  North  Brookfield.  Mom 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


2 


SEVEN  VARIETIES  GUINEA  FOWL  stock.  ««*. 
chicks  for  sale.  TOTEM  FARM,  Maridale,  N.  V. 


MORE  EGGS 


per  pound  of  feed 
consumed  with 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


'  ■  - 


i;U»m 


Get  the  maximum  production  out  of  every  pound 
of  available  feed  as  is  possible  by  using  stock  that 
has  proven  its  production  qualities. 

Reds  sold  ’til  May  29 
Sex-Link  Cross  sold  ’til  June  19 
E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


.  -Christie  s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

i  SPIZZERINKTUM 


SPIZZERINKTUM 

HAS  BEEN  BRED  INTO 
TWO  GREAT  STRAINS 
through  more  rigorous  culling 
than  most  breeders  ever  attempt. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Write  for  Literature!  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTV.  FARMS,  Box  60i  Kingston,  N.  H. 


i w. 


GR<?EGHORNS 


_  _  _  _  _  Save  feed — get  more  eggs.  Start  Grouten 
THE  BEST  Leghoms  proved  by  steady  repeat  orders 
CHICKS  AT  from  commercial  farms.  They’re  noted 
nrirnuiDir  for  size>  vigor,  high  production.  Sexed 
REASONABLE  or  unsexed  chicks — from  our  own  5200 
PRICES  breeders.  All  chicks  booked  till  May  11. 

Write  for  May  prices  now. 

Lm  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


WRITE  TO 


200-341  Egg  R.O.P*  Sired  Chicks 
Neuhauser  Royal  Matings 

U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Tested. 

Improved  for  years  with  stock  of  famous 
trapnest  strains.  Reasonable  farmer 
prices.  Leading  breeds.  Sexed  chicks. 

Also  crossbreds.  Visit  Neuhauser 
Hatchery,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Or  write: 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Bm  N  •  •  .  .  Napoleon,  Ohio 
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Park  &  Pollard' 

Normal  Growth 

»  *'  *  ’  '  ■  -  -  ■ 

System 


Raises  Vigorous  Pullets 


with  Less  Mortality  •  •  • 

Rapid  growth  is  desired  to  mature 
broilers  for  market  .  .  .  but  pullets 
must  have  a  normal  digestive  sys¬ 
tem  if  they  are  to  stand  the  strain 
of  high  production.  Test  after  test 
has  shown  that  normally  grown 
birds  have  more  resistance  to 
disease  and  a  lower  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality.  They  lay  more  eggs  than 
birds  that  are  unduly  forced. 

The  Park  8C  Pollard 
"normal  growth”  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  as  sound  and  sensible. 
It’s  simplicity  saves  time  and  feed 
cost  while  raising  healthy  pullets. 


LABORATORY 
RESEARCH 

is  necessary  to  make 
nutritionally  sound 
feed.  Park  8C  Pollard 
research  insures  the 
necessary  vitamins, 
minerals  and  food  factors  for 
growth  and  high  production. 


FIELD 

RESEARCH 

and  reports 
from  our  many 
feeders  prove  that  Park  6C  Pollard 
feeds  are  nutritionally  complete. 
The  "normal  growth  system”  com¬ 
bines  quality  feed  with  a  sound 
feeding  method. 


Write  today  for  FREE 
Bulletin  No.  441 

The  Park  &  Pollard  Co. 

Dept.  W 

356  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Park  &  Pollard  Poultry  Feeds 

MOLK  MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


HOLSER’S  v£&j&Y 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Consistently  high  pioduetion  for  a  large  number  of 
birds  entered  in  official  laying  contests  has  firmly 
established  the  merit  of  Holser  Leghorns.  Free  cata¬ 
log  give3  full  facts. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4G  -  -  -  -  TROY.  NEW  YORK 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

WRITE  FOB  LOW  FEBRUARY  PRICES. 
Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New  Hamps.. 
Rock-Red  Crosses  and  assorted  heavy  breeds. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


WEEK  IN 

This  Is  a  i 
date  hatchil 
ing  farm. 
Chicks  are 
week  in  tin 


;$  EVERY 
THE  TEAR 


nodern  up-to- 
ig  and  breed- 
Sunnybrook 

available  every 
i  year. 


RTED  CHICKS 


ks  up  to  Ready-to- 
Buy  started  pullets 
save  valuable  time, 
ent  ages  available 
times. 


ALL  BREEDERS  are  U.  S.  APPROVED 

Authorized  State  Inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder,  male  and 
female  has  been  officially  bloodtested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.D.)  and  every  chick  qualifies  as  U.  S.  Approved.  Sunny- 
brook  chicks  are  bred  to  live.  Good  health,  constitutional 
vigor  and  stamina  are  in  their  blood. 

Order  NOW  for  Extra  Profits 

Your  country  needs  more  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
Help  its  wartime  effort  by  increasing  your  flock 
efficiency.  You  can  do  it  with  Sunnybrook  U.  S. 
Approved  Chicks — bred  for  early  maturity;  rapid 
even  growth;  fast  uniform  feathering;  big  egg  size 
and  heavy  winter  production.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  for  extra  profits;  but  delays  will  be 
serious — so  order  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  from 
Sunnybrook  today.  We  have  heavy  breeds,  light 
breeds,  crossbreeds,  sexed  and  started  chicks. 
Send  today  for  Prices  and  Circular. 

ALL  While  Rocks— Barred  Rocks  —  White  Leghorns — New 
Hampshires—  R.  I.  Reds — White  Wyandottes — Rock-Red 
DnttUS  Crossbreds— Red- Rock  Crossbreds— Started  Chicks.  - 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Farmer  Approves  OPA  Egg 
and  Poultry  Rules 

In  the  February  5  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  you  have  published  sev¬ 
eral  letters,  each  blaming  the  OPA  for 
something  or  other  that  is  distasteful 
to  the  writers.  One  poultry  keeper 
lists  he  sold  eggs  in  1943  at  30  cents  a 
dozen,  while  other  seasons  ne  got  more 
on  lower  priced  feeds.  Another  writer 
can’t  see  any  profit  in  turkeys,  yet  he 
owns  up  he  did  more  business  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  30-cent  egg  writer 
failed  to  tell  about  the  65-  and  69-cent 
eggs  he  sold  to  boost  his  average  profits, 
and  all  the  other  writers  are  trying  to 
either  confuse  the  issue  or  are  unfair. 
Mr.  Rotzill,  the  manager  of  the  New 
England  Poultry  &  Egg  Institute,  is  up 
to  the  same  tactics,  but  only  to  pass  on 
an  alibi  for  the  lack  of  success  of  his 
association.  He  should,  if  fair,  mention 
that  the  egg  producers  are  now  getting 
paid  for  30  dozen  eggs  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  penalized  one  or  three  dozen  on 
each  case  for  eggs  which  used  to  be 
candled  out.  He  should  inform  you 
that  when  the  buyer  comes  to  take  the 
broilers  or  other  poultry  from  a  farm, 
he  pays  the  ceiling  price  and  takes 
all  instead  of  being  behind  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
when  he  could  offer  a  price. 

When  all  these  pictures  are  consid¬ 
ered,  it  will  be  found  the  OPA  has  been 
a  blessing  and  no  abuse  as  some  try 
to  make  us  poultrymen  believe. 

The  lady  with  the  small  flock  of  hens 
can  sell  her  eggs  at  ceiling  prices  at 
51  cents  wholesale  and  maybe  retail 
if  she  can  find  that  kind  of  buyer.  Mr. 
Rotzill  wants  the  government  to  raise 
the  price  of  eggs  by  supporting  the 
egg  market  and  offering  more  than  the 
prevailing  prices,  but  objects  to  a  sub¬ 
sidy  direct  to  the  producers.  What  is 
the  difference,  except  the  first  plan 
assures  a  buyer  profit  to  dealers  and 
the  second  a  higher  price  to  the  pro¬ 
ducers?  Take  your  choice.  We  pro¬ 
ducers  ought  to  be  wise  by  this  time. 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  war  on  his  hands. 
Back  in  the  “horse  and  buggy  days”  of 
World  War  No.  1,  prices  skyrocketed 
and  the  farmers  lost  everything  they 
owned  and  even  their  lands;  with  poul¬ 
try  feeds  at  $5.00  per  100  pounds,  that 
wouldn’t  produce  eggs  or  grow 
chickens.  It’s  too  easy  to  forget  these 
Hooverizing  periods  but  when  we  look 
at  our  records  and  compare  them  with 
present-day  ones,  we  feel  glad  all  over. 

It’s  a  simple  stunt  to  blame  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  administration  for  dis¬ 
comforts  and  our  own  mistakes  and 
mismanagement.  Let’s  be  fair  and  above 
all  else,  cooperate  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  g£t  this  war  won,  and  as  long 
as  we  can  get  enough  to  eat  and  wear, 
be  satisfied  we  don’t  have  to  pay  30 
cents  a  pound  for  sugar,  $1  for  coffee, 
20  cents  for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  $18  a 
barrel  for  flour,  85  cents  for  a  pound 
of  butter.  This  is  what  we  would  be 
paying  and  more,  if  there  were  no 
OPA  regulations. 

Perhaps  you  will  refuse  space  in  the 
good  old  Rural  New-Yorker  for  this 
letter  because  you  have  taken  up  sides 
with  the  anti-administration  forces. 
We  will  see! 

D.  D.  Cavanaugh,  Poultryman. 

Connecticut. 

[Eds. — This  is  the  first  and  only  let¬ 
ter  we  have  received  from  any  of  our 
readers  engaged  in  the  poultry  and  egg 
business,  approving  OPA  practices.  We 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh’s 
position  or  his  conclusions,  but  he  is 
certainly  entitled  to  express  himself 
publicly  in  these  columns.] 


Cleaning  the  Brooder  House 

Before  any  chicks  are  put  in  the 
brooder  house,  it  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  disinfected  To  wait  until 
after  the  chicks  are  in  the  brooder  is 
too  late.  An  excellent  time  to  do  this 
is  on  the  first  bright,  clear  day.  Thor¬ 
oughly  scrape  and  clean  out  all  the 
dust  and  dirt  both  on  walls  and  floor. 
After  getting  rid  of  these,  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  scrub  the  floor  with  lye- 
water.  Directions  for  mixing  are  on 
the  container.  Then  when  the  floor  is 
dry,  spray  some  good  disinfectant, 
especially  around  the  roost  and  floor, 
using  about  a  5  per  cent  strength.  A 
thorough  spraying  will  help  control 
mites. 

Moving  a  brooder  house  to  a  new 
range  is  also  an  important  item  in 
raising  healthy,  productive  pullets.  In 
this  way,  birds  on  a  clean  range  can 
obtain  considerably  more  fresh,  tender 
green  stuff,  which  increases  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease  and  parasites,  plus 
saving  much  valuable  feed.  h.  l.  s. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card  .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull  .  $3.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  150 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


"I'll  bring  you 


big  profits !" 


•  Boasting?  NO !  Solid  fact. 

Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  are  bred  to 
lay  30  to  50  more  eggs  a  year  than 
ordinary  hens,  and  the  broilers 
and  roasters  are  ready  for  market 
earlier.  This  means  less  feed,  more 
income— bigger  profits. 

120,000  breeders  on  240-acre 
farm  blood-tested  annually  for 
B.W.D.  (pullorum)  by  slow-tube 
agglutination  method.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed. 

If  you  have  tried  Kerr  Chicks, 
you  will  be  back  for  more  this 
year.  If  you  have  not 
had  a  Kerr  flock,  start 
one  this  year.  Discount 
for  early  orders.  Write 
for  price  list  and  free 
Poultry  Raisers’  Guide. 

N.  Y.I  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton, 
Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
N.  J.  t  Paterson,  Woodbury,  Jamesburg; 
PENNA. :  Lancaster,  Dunraore,  Belle¬ 
ville;  MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.: 
Danbury.  (Dept.  19.) 

19  IAIIR0AD  AVE,  FRENCHT0WN,  ftl.J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


BABCOCK’S  Healthy  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYEBS 

White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks 
Barred  Cross,  Red-Rock  Cross 

Open  Dates  on  Chicks:  We  can 
supply  you  W.  Leghorns  from  May 
1st  to  Sept.  15th  and  heavies  from 
June  1st  to  Sept.  15th.  We  can 
supply  day-old  cockerels  in  all 
breeds  most  any  time.  These  dates 
subject  to  prior  sale. 


Contest  Records:  Read  your  poul¬ 
try  magazine  to  see  wonderful 
records  Babcock’s  Leghorns  are 
making  at  Western  New  York, 
-  Georgia  and  Storrs. 


100%  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Free  Catalog  Now  Ready 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


•  Most  people  call  fV J  JJ 

me  a  louse.  I  get  on 
horses  and  cattle, 

colts  and  calves  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
I  drive  them  almost  crazy.  Most  people 
don’t  like  me— they  use  that  powerful 
powder  called  Dr.  Hess  Powdered 
Louse  Killer.  A  big  2V2-lb.  box  of  it 
for  only  65c  from  the  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

Dr.ttas  6  Clark ,  I  nc„  Ashland, Ohio 
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COWS,  OIL  AND 
?E SEARCH 

Todays  quart  of  milk  or  pound  of  butter  wouldn't 
exist  unless  many  practical  farmers  had  done  a  lot 
of  digging  and  sweating  to  improve  on  Nature. 
(And  today's  quart  of  Esso  oil  or  pound  of  Esso 
grease  took  plenty  of  the  same! . . .) 


Practical  dairymen  soon  saw  that  different  strains  of  cattle 
gave  different  amounts  and  kinds  of  milk.  Through  hundreds 
of  cow-generations  of  breeding  and  cross-breeding,  they 
worked  out  the  true  milch-cow.  ( Practical  oil  men,  too ,  soon 
discovered  that  they  had  the  most  complicated,  most  versatile, 
most  useful  substance  to  work  with  that  man  had  ever 
known.  In  laboratory  and  field  experiment  they  set  out  to 
master  oil  for  mankind’s  use.) 


Today  when  a  dairyman  wants  milk  high  in  butter-fat,  he 
buys  Jersey  cattle  and  knows  he’ll  get  results.  Generations  of 
practical  dairymen  tested  and  developed  to  give  him  that 
assurance.  (And  you  can  buy  today’s  Esso  products  with  the 
same  kind  of  assurance .  Back  of  every  one  is  the  leading 
petroleum  testing  and  developing  effort  in  the  whole  world. 
Just  always  get  Esso  products— and  you’ll  always  get  results!) 


(S* 


7 


DtAttR 


No  one  knows  who  first  found  you  could  drink  the  milk  of 
ancient  Europe’s  wild,  big-horned  forest  cattle.  But  he  gave 
man  a  wonderful  food,  and  started  a  giant  industry.  ( Just 
as  the  discovery  of  “rock  oil”  in  the  earth  gave  man  a  great 
new  servant,  and  the  magnificent  modern  oil  industry.) 


By  1700,  milch-cows  were  pretty  good.  But  Island  of  Jersey 
*  farmers  had  a  special  problem.  They  could  ship  butter  to 
markets  in  England  and  France,  but  milk  would  spoil  on  the 
way.  They  wanted  more  butter  per  cow.  By  breeding  and 
cross-breeding  and  controlling  herd  purity,  they  got  the 
modern  Jersey.  (So  countless  special  problems  of  the  Machine 
Age  have  been  licked  by  new  and  better  products  developed 
by  petroleum  research.  New  needs  of  the  motor  car,  the 
home,  the  airplane,  the  factory— and  the  modern  farm— led 
to  production  of  actually  hundreds  of  different  Esso  products 
from  petroleum.  And  over  1500  practical  experimenters 
now  v/ork  constantly  in  the  huge  Esso  laboratories.) 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 
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•  W 0 L F  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS 


ADVANCE  ORDER  OFFER 

Get  six  36  inch  sturdy  card¬ 
board  chick  feeders  for  only 
60c  when  you  order  chicks  2 
weeks  or  more  in  advance 
A  Real  Bargain. 


Order  with  confidence  from  this  ad  or  send  for  FREE  CALENDAR 
CATALOG.  All  Breeders  BLOOD- 
TESTED  and  under  APA  Supervi¬ 
sion.  Only  Sl.OO  Books  order. 

Balance  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Leghorn  Pullets . 

Leghorn  Cockerels....* . 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes  or  Rock-Red 

Hybrids . . . 

White  or  Black  Minorca*,  Buff 

Orpingtons  . . 

White  or  Black  Giants . . 

Assorted  Heavies. 

Odds-ends 

Above  prices  are  for  lOO  chicks.  For  less  than  lOO  add  50c  to  price. 
Oon’t  wait.  Order  Now.  Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed  Chicks. 


“A” 

“AA" 

“AAA" 

Mating 

Mating 

Mating 

$11.00 

$12.00 

$13.00 

20.00 

22.00 

24.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

11.00 

12.50 

13.50 

11.00 

12.50 

13.50 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

10.00 

11.00 

9.00 

9.50 

^WOLF  FARMERS*  FRIEND  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  5^6IBS0™^DTO^ 


(EDMHURfl 

3  to  5  Year  LAYERS 


Are  you  a  “pullet  year-er  ? 

Do  YOU  absorb  all  grow¬ 
ing  costs  on  pullets  the  first 
year,  then  let  mortality  eat 
up  your  profits?  Don’t  waste 
your  time  and  feed  on  stock 
that  “peters  out"  after  a 

one-year  spurt!  _ 

That’s  where  Cedarhurst  birds  are  different! 
Imagine  484  to  881  eggs  per  bird!  That’s  offi¬ 
cial  records  of  our  contest  hens.  It’s  the  2,  3 
and  4  year  profits  that  count — on  the  same 
hens!  Get  the  whole  story  in  our  folder.  Its 
FREE  and  well  worth  studying.  Write  today. 
(Chicks  after  April  15  only— all  from  old  hen  breeders) 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  -  -  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  ducklings, 
meaaOWOrOOK  $32-100.  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults 

90c  each.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


“AAA”  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  $15-100; 

Pullets  $22.00-100.  Tom  Barron  “AAA”  White 
JjCghoms  $11.50-100;  Pullets  $22.50-100.  Blood-Tested. 

Catalog.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Big 

FREE 

Catalog 


Send  today  for  large  catalog 
excellent  papers  selected  from 
thousands  of  styles.  Variety  of 
modern  patterns ;  satisfying 
color  schemes.  Low  prices; 
shipped  prepaid.  i 

|  Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills, 

Dept.  88,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  152. 


[ 


Help  Wanted 


] 


WANTED— Couple  between  25  to  40  years 
old  for  Long  Island  dairy  farm.  Man  must 
be  sober  and  experienced,  a  clean  fast  milker, 
capable  of  general  care,  feeding  and  milking 
25  to  30  cows,  using  DeLaval  machine. 
Should  have  general  knowledge  of  farming 
and  machinery.  Wife  to  do  housework.  Must 
be  clean  and  agreeable.  Salary  $160  monthly 
and  room  and  board.  Modern  living  condi¬ 
tions,  modern  barn.  State  age,  experience, 
nationality  and  references  in  reply.  Tele- 
phone. Huntington  731  or  write  ADVERTISER 
7205,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  MAN  for  modern  dairy  farm  on 
Long  Island.  Must  be  sober  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  fast  milker,  able  to  take  complete 
care  of  30  cows  with  DeLaval  machine. 
Should  have  good  knowledge  of  cows  and 
dairy  equipment.  Must  be  under  40  years  old. 
Salary  $160  monthly  and  house  and  milk. 
In  reply  give  age,  experience  nationality 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  7206,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  modern  dairy. 

Operate  Surge  milkers.  Do  washing  and 
sterilizing.  Conscientious  worker.  Reply  stat¬ 
ing  wages  expected,  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — For  business  couple.  3  chil¬ 
dren,  2  in  school.  Salary  $100.  Write  J. 
HEAVEY,  Oakland,  N.  J.  or  phone  Oakland 
4302. 


MARRIED  MAN — Children  preferred.  Gen¬ 
eral,  dairy  farm.  Good  salary,  home,  all 
privileges.  THOMAS  N.  NAGLE,  Webster, 
N.  Y.  Phone  112. 


COUPLE  OR  single  man  to  work  in  up-to- 
date  boarding  kennel,  with  or  without 
experience.  Modem  living  quarters,  steady 
position;  state  particulars,  salary  expected. 
Write  GROMER,  Milson  Kennels,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  small  water 
front  farm,  Eastern  Shore  Maryland.  Own 
room  and  bath,  new  modern  home;  family 
of  2.  Fifteen  dollars  weekly.  ADVERTISER 
7188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  woman  for  kitchen  and 
dining  room  work.  Simple  cooking  re¬ 
quirements.  Electric  dishwasher.  Live  in. 
Write  giving  references.  PERKINS  SCHOOL, 
Lancaster.  Mass. 

I  Situations  Wanted  I 


AUCTION  YOUR  farm.  Years  farm  appraisal 
and  advertising  experience.  Outstanding 
land  auctioneer.  Details  without  obligation. 
H.  FLOYD  CRING,  Mt.  Gilead.  O. 


FARM  MANAGER  —  Skilled  breeder  and 
dairyman;  excellent  background;  success¬ 
ful  accomplishments;  diversified  farming,  all 
branches;  methods  consistently  profitable. 
ADVERTISER  7048,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  OR  farm  manager  by  middle-aged 
married  man,  with  son  16  in  school.  Life 
experience  with  pure  bred  dairy  cattle,  poul¬ 
try,  green  house,  vegetable  crops,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  retail  milk  distribution.  Jerseys 
or  Guernseys  preferred.  Expect  good  wages 
in  addition  to  house  and  usual  privileges. 
H.  W.  DAY,  Benson,  Vt. 


FARMER-POULTRYMAN  —  Single,  41,  in¬ 
dustrious,  wants  caretaker  position.  New 
Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  7128,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  FARMER — Draft  exempt,  desires 
steady  position  as  working  foreman  or 
manager.  Sober,  steady,  experienced.  Can 
operate  all  modern  farm  equipment.  Best 
references.  State  wages  and  details  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7124,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  wishes  housekeeper’s 
position  with  middle-aged  couple;  subur¬ 
ban  house.  ADVERTISER  7123,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  farm  manager  or 
herdsman.  Life-time  experience  on  farm. 
Familiar  with  all  modern  farm  methods, 
also  handling  men.  Experienced  in  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding  Guernsey  cattle,  A.  R.  work 
and  producing  Grade  A  milk.  Experienced  in 
control  of  Bang’s  disease  and  mastitis.  Mar¬ 
ried,  no  dependents.  Available  April  1st. 
ADVERTISER  7121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  16  wants  work  on  farm  with  salary, 
room  and  board.  Experienced,  healthy;  no 
bad  habits.  BOX  306,  Otisviile,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Entire  charge  of  hay  and  grain 
farm.  Good  house,  machinery  essential. 
FRED  BECK,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


IS  THERE  an  owner  that  has  equipped 
farm  that  would  like  reliable  farm  hand? 
BOX  227,  Bethel,  Vt. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  wife  to  run 
farm  or  market  garden  on  shares.  Some 
stock;  good  markets;  nice  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE— For  modem  farm  on  outskirts  of 
large  central  Massachusetts  city.  Man  must 
be  industrious,  sober  and  experienced  in  full 
management  of  small  registered  Jersey  herd, 
production  of  crops  and  use  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Wife  to  board  one  farm  hand  and 
work  3  days  weekly  in  owner’s  home.  This 
is  a  permanent  job  with  good  pay  and  an 
excellent  future.  4-room  modern  heated 
apartment  with  private  bath  included.  Give 
full  particulars  to  GREEN  PASTURES 
FARM,  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  Telephone  30. 


SINGLE  MAN,  59,  employed,  desires  work 
on  small  private  estate  or  institution  any 
time  after  Mar.  1st.  Can  milk,  drive,  garden¬ 
ing,  housework  and  painting  if  required. 
Please  state  particulars  and  wages.  BOX  18, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  * 


POULTRYMAN  WITH  the  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  raise  5-pound  broilers  at  14 
weeks,  wants  to  take  full  charge  of  farm 
on  shares.  References.  ADVERTISER  7152, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  DESIRES  position  on  large  up-to-date 
poultry  farm;  some  experience;  agricul¬ 
tural  school.  ADVERTISER  7153,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  .  * 


COUPLE  OR  family  to  occupy  .5-room  cot¬ 
tage,  pleasant  surroundings,  one  or  more 
to  help  part  or  full  time  on  4-acre  place  de¬ 
voted  to  general  retail  Florist  and  Green¬ 
house  business.  Vegetables  and  chickens. 
HENRY  BANTELMAN.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


2  FRIENDS— Cook-houseworker  and  nurse- 
girl.  Nice  small  home;  V2  hour  from  New 
York.  3  daughters,  8,  5  and  IV2.  Have  laun¬ 
dress  and  cleaning  woman.  Require  intelli¬ 
gence,  kindness,  dependability.  Urgent.  Good 
salary.  ADVERTISER  7202,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer,  married;  for 
outside  work  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  crops  and  ma¬ 
chinery  maintenance.  Small  modern  house 
with  heat,  light,  phone.  Reply  stating  wages 
expected,  experience,  nationality,  references. 
ADVERTISER  7203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  mother  and  daughter, 
sisters  or  friends,  to  do  housework  for 
family  of  3  in  small  farm  house  near  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y.  Excellent  quarters — sitting  room, 
bed  room  and  bath,  separate  entrance.  House 
entirely  modernized,  all  conveniences.  One 
mile  from  village.  Might  be  solution  for 
family  of  service  man.  No  objection  to  child. 
Excellent  schools.  Write  ADVERTISER  7197, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker  and  interview  will 
be  arranged  New  York  City.  Good  wages 
for  suitable  people. 


WIDOW  50,  own  home  30  years,  desires 
housekeeping  position;  adults.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEPHERD — Boy  18 V2  years  old  wants  job 
on  sheep  farm  as  assistant  shepherd.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  feeding,  breeding  and  showing 
Cheviots.  GEO.  WM.  PATTERSON,  R.  3, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


FARM  OR  estate  superintendent;  40  years 
old;  25  years  experience  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  arboriculture.  Wide  range  ex¬ 
perience  maintenance  roads,  buildngs,  ma¬ 
chinery.  Greenhouse  or  purebred  cattle. 
Please  give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPT.  OR  MANAGER  wishes  to  make 
change.  Many  years  experience  with  reg¬ 
istered  cattle  and  producing  of  milk.  Can 
handle  help.  Apply  ADVERTISER  7166,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER,  single,  48,  wants 
work  country  estate.  ADVERTISER  7192, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-MANAGER— Middle-aged,  draft 
exempt,  experienced  feeding  and  breeding, 
calf  raising  and  certified  milk  production; 
sober,  steady,  best  references  as  to  my 
ability.  Take  full  charge.  Please  state  salary. 
FRANKLIN  MEYERS,  26  5th  Avenue,  Garden 
City  Park,  L.  I. 


MIDDLE-AGED  lady,  experienced  with 
stock  and  poultry,  good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper,  owns  and  drives  car,  wants  perma¬ 
nent  position  in  motherless  farm  home. 
ADVERTISER  7159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  couple  with  1  child,  job  on 
poultry  farm  or  estate.  Would  consider 
renting  place,  privilege  to  buy.  References. 
GENUNG,  111  Munson  St.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


REFINED,  HEALTHY  American  Protestant 
widow,  50,  no  encumbrances,  very  neat, 
capable,  honest,  reliable,  clean  habits,  A-l 
cook  and  housekeeper,  over  25  years  ex¬ 
perience,  wishes  steady  position  in  clean 
modern  country  home  or  small  farm  in 
modern  home,  for  elderly  or  middle-aged 
Protestant  American  gent  or  gent  and  son 
of  clean  habits.  No  liquor  or  tobacco  users, 
please,  or  woman.  Give  details  of  self,  home 
and  salary  first  letter;  no  trifler.  I  want  such 
a  home  to  care  for.  MARION  OLIVER, 
R.  F.  D.  82,  Harvard,  Mass. 


MIDDLE-AGED  man,  experienced  in  garden, 
lawn  and  flowers,  wants  good  home  with 
remuneration.  Address  Box  45,  Clintondale, 
N.  Y. 


LIGHT  FARM  work,  part  time,  wanted  by 
draft  exempt  young  man  with  5  years  farm 
experience.  Willing  to  pay  board.  Good  home 
and  surroundings  essential.  Within  100  miles 
from  New  York  City,  near  town.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  —  Draft  2C,  desires  position; 

poultry,  vegetable,  landscaping.  Agri¬ 
cultural  graduate;  willing,  ambitious,  ex¬ 
perienced.  ADVERTISER  7190,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  available  with  the  ex¬ 
perience,  energy  and  executive  ability  to 
handle  any  agricultural  enterprise.  Life  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  pure  bred  dairy  cattle 
and  all  farming  operations.  49  years  of  age, 
married,  no  children;  strictly  sober,  honest, 
efficient,  dependable.  Broad  business  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  7187,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  life  experience  in 
dairy  farming,  married,  40,  German,  wishes 
to  make  connection  on  up-to-date  dairy. 
Take  full  charge.  Modern  6-room  house 
essential.  ADVERTISER  7184,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


REFINED,  TRUSTWORTHY  middle-aged 
lady  desires  housework  in  New  York 
State.  ADVERTISER  7183,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AVAILABLE  APRIL  10,  Agricultural  State 
Institute  graduate  with  practical  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  2C  in  draft.  Seek  opportunity  on 
poultry  farm.  Prefer  50  miles  radius  from 
New  York  City.  Young,  ambitious  and  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  7182,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Middle-aged,  wishes  caretaking  for 
business  couple  garden,  lawn,  repairs, 
handy,  cook,  serve,  housework.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CORNELL  GRADUATE,  recovering  from 
nervous  breakdown,  wishes  work  on  farm 
with  an  understanding  and  considerate 
family.  Draft  deferred.  ADVERTISER  7157, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Married,  experienced, 
desires  equipped  farm  to  inn  on  shares; 
must  carry  50-60  cows.  Might  consider  man¬ 
aging  farm  for  wages.  ADVERTISER  7181, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


NICE  HOME  and  income  from  McIntosh 
orchard.  Trees  low  headed,  easily  picked, 
mostly  from  3-foot  ladder  or  less.  Sod,  about 
25  acres,  with  abundant  material  for  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  if  desired.  Largely  Rogers 
solid  red  McIntosh.  Ideal  apple  land,  fruit 
unsurpassed  anywhere  for  color  and  flavor. 
95%  ’43  crop  No.  1.  Outsells  fancy  com¬ 
petition  from  other  sections.  No  serious  in¬ 
sect  menace.  Almost  no  “stings”  or  other 
codling  moth  injury.  Fertilizers,  spray  ma¬ 
terial  and  baskets  already  secured  for  ’44. 
Thousands  of  ventilated  picking  and  storage 
crates.  Axa  sprayer  on  2-ton  truck,  also  2- 
ton  GMC  and  150-bushel  insulated  delivery 
body — good  condition  with  extra  set  good 
button  tires  for  Winter  use.  Common  stor¬ 
age  for  5000  bushels  (or  will  hold  100,000 
bushels  potatoes  loose).  Sightly,  well 
planned  8-room  modern  home  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Large  porches  %  glassed  in.  Brown 
shingle  exterior.  Large  windows.  Automatic 
hot  water  heater.  Abundant  coal,  easy  haul 
from  Pennsylvania.  Farm  146  acres  in  beau¬ 
tiful  Genesee  Country.  333  miles  from  New 
York;  77  from  Buffalo.  Elevation  1600  feet; 
pleasant  view.  School  bus,  mail,  milk  truck, 
powerline,  improved  road.  Abundant  water, 
wood  and  saleable  timber.  Balance  of  farm 
level.  Good  opening  for  painstaking  young 
folks.  ROGERS,  Dansville,  Livingston  Co., 
New  York. 


LANCASTER  AND  Lebanon  Counties,  in 
Pennsylvania,  still  have  the  best  farms. 
Our  listings  are  complete;  simply  ask 
HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  farm,  8  miles 
from  Stroudsburg.  Ill  acres  with  half  mile 
excellent  trout  stream.  On  macadam  road. 
Can  be  purchased  stocked  and  equipped  or 
unstocked.  Excellent  9-room  house  with  hot 
water  heat,  bath,  electric.  Dairy  barn  with 
13  stanchions  and  space  for  12  more.  New 
poultry  house  16x50  ft.  22  head  cattle,  700 
laying  hens,  800  bushels  grain.  25  tons  hay. 
1942  Farmall  tractor.  All  milk  and  eggs  sold 
at  farm.  Very  low  taxes.  Stores,  post  office, 
churches,  schools  half  mile  distant.  Price 
stocked  and  equipped  is  $13,500.  Write  for 
catalog.  DALE  H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FARM — 360  acres;  excellent  timber,  produc¬ 
tive  soil.  Buildings  new;  borders  Lake 
Champlain,  Benson,  Vt.  Write  J.  E.  McCUEN, 
Denton,  Md. 


MODERN  POULTRY  farm  near  Vineland. 

Chance  of  a  lifetime;  14  acres,  2800  layers, 
city  dwelling.  ADVERTISER  6956,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  40-acre  fruit  farm,  8-room 
house,  all  improvements;  packing  house, 
barn,  chicken  house;  going  proposition.  Buy 
direct  from  owner.  WILLIAM  SCHRYVER, 
Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA— Va  mile  from 
East  Stroudsburg.  104  level  acres  with  2 
never-failing  streams.  7-room  house  with 
bath,  electric,  furnace.  Very  large  barn, 
with  12  stanchions.  14  acres  of  timber.  2  lake 
sites.  Old  orchard.  Annual  taxes  $87.  Price 
$10,000.  Write  for  complete  farm  catalog. 
DALE  H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 


FOR  SALE! — Retail  milk  route.  Eastern  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  7122,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MACADAM  HIGHWAY  —  175  acres,  10 
wooded,  balance  tractor  cultivated,  stock 
and  horse  barns,  silo  hay  storage,  hennery, 
garage,  sheds,  large  dwelling,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  $13,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 


FARM  BOARDING  home,  14  rooms,  3  baths, 
garage,  barn,  cabin,  chicken  house,  3 3A 
acres,  fruit;  railroad  near;  buses  pass  door. 
Year-around  business;  no  vacancies;  reason¬ 
able.  MRS.  MABEL  HALLENBECK,  (The 
Pine),  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


STATE  ROAD — 40  acres,  15  wooded,  springs 
and  stream,  scenic  view,  600-bird  hennery, 
4-room  cottage,  electricity,  $3,500.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 


WANTED — Farm,  5  acres  or  more,  75  miles 
New  York  City.  Livable  house,  pond  or 
creek;  without  stock.  F.  SCHULZ,  10  Park- 
view  Terrace,  New  York  58,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHEASTERN  New  England  farms  are 
profitable.  Markets  unsurpassed.  Inquire 
CHARLES  B.  SULLIVAN,  Assonet,  Bristol 
County,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT — 250  acres,  fertile;  good  build¬ 
ings,  modern  conveniences;  State  high¬ 
way  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.  Cash  or  share. 
ADVERTISER  7080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SKYTOP  SCENIC  valley  view.  State  road, 
partially  completed  dwelling,  best  spring 
water,  4  wooded  acres,  $1,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  beautiful  modern  2- 
family  brick  house;  potential  income  $130 
a  month,  for  small  compact  farm,  country 
estate.  No  brokers.  WADE  KOEHNEN,  68 
Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  acreage,  livable  house,  6  or 
more  rooms;  good  water,  outbuildings.  Full 
information  first  letter.  Priced  right.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ULSTER  COUNTRY  dairy  farm  for  sale. 

204  acres,  100  acres  cultivated,  20  acres 
woodland,  84  pasture.  Modern  9-room  house, 
all  improvements;  large  barn,  silo,  buildings 
for  young  stock,  chickens,  pigs.  $18,000. 
$5,000  cash.  Write  BOX  233,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED— House  8  rooms,  bath, 
large  kitchen  and  pantry,  electricity,  phone, 
full  cellar,  central  heating  plant.  Location 
in  Catskills,  Hudson  Valley,  Western  Mass, 
or  Conn.,  Southern  Vermont  or  N.  H.  on 
hard  road,  bus  and  mail  routes,  close  to 
grade  school,  10  miles  to  city.  About  30 
acres  level  loam  tillage,  30  brook-watered 
pasture,  50  woodlot  and  sugar  bush,  trout 
brook  or  pond  on  property.  Cow  barn 
30x50,  2-car  garage,  corn  crib,  house  300 
layers,  hog  house,  implement  barn  and  shop. 
Farm  bred  war  worker  will  lease  with  op¬ 
tion  or  buy  on  contract.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails,  terms  and  returnable  photos  if  your 
property  approximates  type  wanted.  No 
brokers.  WAR  WORKER.  Box  261,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  STORE  in  N.  E.  Pennsylvania 
for  sale.  Stock  $4000.  Good  building.  7- 
room  apartment,  stoker  furnace,  steam  heat. 
Garage,  store  room  and  lot  included  on 
terms.  $12,500.  Established  money  maker. 
Ref.  No.  A158.  NATIONAL  REALTY  SALES, 
Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA— Near  Strouds¬ 
burg.  State  highway  farm  of  35  acres, 
mostly  level.  Quarter  mile  highway  front¬ 
age.  7-room  house  with  electricity;  large 
barn;  machine  shed;  poultry  house,  out¬ 
buildings.  Spring  and  well  water.  Ideal 
small  farm  or  business  location.  Annual 
taxes  $34.  Price  $5,000.  Write  for  farm  cata¬ 
log  of  Pocono  Mountain  properties.  DALE 
H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


STOCK  AND  poultry  ranch,  1,000  acres,  150 
Herefords,  3,000  layers,  new  $10,000  poul¬ 
try  house,  2  large  barns.  11-room  house, 
bath,  8  miles  from  Ithaca.  Sold  with  or 
without  stock  and  equipment.  BOX  8,  South 
Lansing,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 305-acre  tractor  worked  farm 
with  stock  and  tools  selling  at  half  value. 
3  modern  well-built  homes  No.  1  house — 
bath,  furnace,  fine  floors,  fire-place,  elec¬ 
tricity,  (painted  white).  No.  2  house — bath, 
furnace,  good  floors,  electricity,  2-car  garage. 
No.  3  house — painted  gray,  electricity,  gar¬ 
age,  fine  water.  All  buildings  have  elec¬ 
tricity  and  in  very  good  repair.  24x66 
modern  barn  with  L  30x40,  silo,  34  ties,  room 
for  more,  with  water  cups.  Other  buildings — 
tool  house,  hay  storage,  capacity  for  500 
chickens.  20  good  milking  cows  (13  to  be 
fresh  soon),  6  yearlings,  2  farm  horses. 
The  most  complete  set  of  tools  in  county, 
such  as  tractor  on  rubber,  milking  machine, 
and  etc.  Property  located  in  small  village 
on  good  route.  Fine  milk  market.  Land 
adapted  to  cash  crops  as  well  as  dairying. 
Property  been  in  same  family  for  years. 
Wants  to  retire  and  is  willing  to  sell  at 
sacrifice.  $10,500.  Must  have  $5,000  down  de¬ 
posit.  Call,  write  or  wire  J.  D.  GALLAGHER 
REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY,  Norwich,  N.  Y„ 
for  appointment. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres.  Insulated  bungalow, 
4  rooms,  bath,  fireplace,  fruit,  barn,  spring, 
electric;  50  miles.  $3,750.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Warwick.  N.  Y. 


2  NEW  YORKERS  desire  small  shack,  cabin. 

or  room  with  farmer,  to  spend  week-ends 
during  Summer.  Write  APT.  No.  22,  403 
East  92  Street,  New  York  City  28. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  Grist  mill  and  feed 
business  or  will  sell  machinery  separate. 
32  volt  lighting  plant,  large  batteries  and 
radio.  Cleaner,  iron,  washer  goes  with  plant. 
A.  K.  RICHARDS,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


$1400  WEEKLY  business,  $63,000  in  1943  on 
$3000  stock.  Small  Pennsylvania  town  gen¬ 
eral  store.  Terms  on  modern  3-apartment 
building.  $12,000,  or  will  lease  building. 
Well  established  and  profitable.  Refer  No. 
C118.  NATIONAL  REALTY  SALES  SYS¬ 
TEM,  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  hundred  acre  dairy  farm. 

$4,000;  $1,000  down,  balance  on  easy  terms. 
Possession  May  1st.  Buy  now  and  get  ready 
for  Spring.  BROWN  CREAMERIES  INC., 
297  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City. 


INVEST  IN  a  low  cost,  low  taxed  Delaware 
County  farm.  It  should  make  money 
rented  and  increase  in  value  after  the  war. 
S.  S.  BROWN,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FREE- — Photo  folder  farms,  ranches,  homes! 

Country  store,  $5500;  profitable  feed  busi¬ 
ness,  $13,500;  licensed  tavern,  $17,000;  lake, 
boarding  hotel,  $16,000;  4  acres,  edge  hamlet. 
$2,100;  25-acre,  1000-bird  capacity,  poultry 
farm,  $6,000;  600-acre  ranch,  with  lake;  170- 
acre,  highway,  alfalfa,  loam,  dairy  farm, 
big  buildings,  40  cattle,  modern  tools,  $23,500. 
Others.  Wants?  HENDRICKSON  BROS.. 
Established  1920,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie 
County  (Eastern),  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 8-room  house  in  sleepy  village. 

Needs  repairs,  $1,500.  $100  cash,  $15  month. 
HARRY  VAIL.  Warwick.  N.  Y. 
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FARM  FOR  rent  near  Poughkeepsie,  125 
acres  seeded  level  land;  modern  build¬ 
ings;  for  dairy,  poultry,  truck  gardening. 
New  central  school.  THEODORE  STERLING, 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Pough- 
keespie,  134-J. 


IF  YOU  want  nice  up-to-date  dairy  farm, 
300  acres  exceptionally  good  land,  3  houses, 
new  barn,  2  silos,  large  chicken  houses,  all 
improvements;  80  head  choice  Holsteins. 
Every  kind  almost  new  farm  machinery, 
including  2  tractors.  Has  shown  nice  profit 
past  7  years.  Farmer  will  remain.  Write  for 
particulars.  Terms.  Owner  SAMUEL  DEUEL, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3. 


112  ACRES,  stocked  and  equipped;  electric 
and  water.  $6,000;  $3,000  down.  BAXTER, 
Agent,  Box  560,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


261-ACRE  modern  dairy  farm;  will  keep  80 
head  of  cattle.  2  houses,  7  barns.  EARLE 
A.  HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  exchange  10-room  house. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Excellent  repair,  re¬ 
stricted  neighborhood;  rented  excellent 
tenant;  for  small  farm  near  village.  Equity 
$6,000.  F.  L.  FAGLEY,  60  Gramercy  Park, 
New  York  City. 


POULTRY  FARM — 5  acres,  16  miles  from 
New  York;  on  cement  highway.  Modern 
6-room  house,  city  water,  gas  and  electricity. 
Housing  for  2000  layers  or  8000  broilers. 
Price  $12,000.  LUSTGARTEN,  North  Haledon, 
N.  J. 


CATSKILL  —  Desirable  boarding  houses, 
hotels,  general  stores,  homes.  C.  WEISSEL, 
Leeds,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Modern  house,  small  farm,  with 
trees,  view,  within  daily  commuting  dis¬ 
tance  to  New  York.  ADVERTISER  7145, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Beautiful  modern  98-acre  river 
valley  farm,  2  family  house,  38  head  of 
stock  and  tools.  WM.  BECKLEY,  Chenango 
Forks,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  house,  acre  or  two,  radius 
15  miles  Albany.  Very  reasonable,  or  same 
radius  Binghamton.  Full  particulars;  no 
dealers.  ADVERTISER  7143,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  country  store  in  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Conn.  Only  store  in  town. 
All  electric  equipment.  Living  quarters  up¬ 
stairs.  Good  reasons  for  selling.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  on  inquiry.  ADVERTISER  7144,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  750-acre  farm,  lovely  setting, 
450  acres  tillable,  balance  watered  pas¬ 
tures,  timber.  Beautiful  buildings,  2  main 
houses,  all  improvements.  3  large  barns,  1 
holding  60  head;  most  modern  in  county. 
Stone  creamery,  steam  boiler,  Frigidaire 
compressors,  cold  rooms.  6-car  garage,  other 
buildings  including  sap  house  with  maple 
syrup  evaporating  plant.  2,500  maple  trees. 
Everflowing  trout  stream,  good  fishing, 
swimming.  Excellent  deer  hunting.  Water 
supplied  all  buildings,  gravity  feed  from 
never  failing  springs,  large  reservoir.  Com¬ 
plete  line  farm  tools,  machinery,  tractor,  2 
horses.  Sacrifice  to  quick  buyer;  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  figure.  Owner,  T.  T.  TOWNSEND, 
East  Jewett,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Tannersville  264-F-21. 


RIVER  VIEW  place  for  sale.  3  acres;  large 
10-room  house,  high  knoll,  overlooking 
Hudson.  110  miles  New  York.  Beautiful  views. 
Many  possibilities.  Taxes  $50.  Immediate  sale 
price,  $3,500.  2  minutes  to  R.  R.  station. 
ADVERTISER  7131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  not  less  than  60 
acres.  House  with  improvements.  Apply  to 
ADVERTISER  7138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 94  acres  crop  farm,  25  acres 
wheat;  near  Ithaca;  on  west  side  of 
Cayuga  Lake.  Good  10-room  house  with 
bath.  Barns,  poultry  house.  $5,000;  part  cash. 
ADVERTISER  7139,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Running  farm,  substantial  house, 
outbuildngs,  wood  and  tillable  land,  eleva¬ 
tion,  one  hundred  miles  New  York  City. 
Reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7140,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — In  Eastern  New  York  or  New 
England,  several  acres  near  town;  small 
house;  low  cash  price.  ADVERTISER  7142, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


136  ACRES  —  Northeastern  Penna.  Good 
house;  electric,  gravity  spring  water,  hard 
road.  Barns,  silo,  orchards,  sugar  bush, 
wonderful  views,  machinery,  and  household 
furniture.  Only  $4,800.  ADVERTISER  7168, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NATURE  STUDENT  requests  inexpensive 
cabin  or  deserted  place  for  season;  in 
wild  berry,  fruit  section;  Dutchess  county 
or  vicinity.  L.  ROTHBORT,  823  Avenue  S, 
Brooklyn  23,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Half  acre  land  in  Miami;  no 
buildings.  $500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Unusually  productive  crop 
and  dairy  farm,  ideal  location,  fine  large 
house,  large  barn,  15  stanchions,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  good  water,  electricity  and  75  level 
acres  of  first  class  land  in  high  state  of 
cultivation.  EARL  PHELPS,  1538  Valley 
Drive,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Chicken  farm  for  2000  layers. 

Modern  house,  conveniences,  size  coops, 
full  details.  North  central  Jersey.  LEAVER, 
43  Maple  St.,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 


PENSIONER — Will  buy-rent  5-6  room  country 
house,  improvements,  little  land,  70  miles 
New  York  City.  Must  be  bargain.  Pictures, 
details  first  letter.  8906  235th  St.,  Bellerose, 
N.  Y. 


50  ACRES  more  or  less.  State  road,  brook, 
woods;  house  is  secondary;  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.  ADVERTISER  7158,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 140  acres,  including  12- 
room  modern  tourist  home.  Highway  No. 
9,  vicinity  Saratoga.  1  mile  frontage,  on  2 
main  highways.  Good  timber.  C.  WILEY, 
R.  D.  1,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 


FARM — For  rent,  near  Kingston.  Capacity 
800  layers,  brooder  houses,  barn;  reason¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  7151,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FREE  —  Photo  folder  acreages,  homes, 
farms,  ranches,  businesses.  HENDRICK¬ 
SON  BROS.,  Established  1920,  Cobleskill 
(Eastern),  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  200-acre  dairy  farm,  on 
county  highway  in  Schoharie  County,  40 
miles  west  of  Albany.  Fertile  alfalfa  clay 
loam  soil,  high  state  of  cultivation,  11-room 
Colonial  house,  running  hot  and  cold  water, 
large  barns,  2  silos,  hen  and  hop  houses  and 
other  buildings;  all  in  good  repair.  $10,500, 
about  $2,500  cash.  Equipped,  $15,000. 
ADVERTISER  7172,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LARGE  PARTLY  furnished  house  with  100 
acres,  suitable  school  or  Inn.  All  improve¬ 
ments.  Rooms  chestnut  panelled  with  huge 
fireplaces,  on  private  estate.  Price  reasonable. 
Adirondacks,  on  State  road.  ADVERTISER 
7161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE — Free  list,  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry  farms,  busy  manufacturing  town. 
CONNECTICUT  REALTY  CO.,  Southington, 
Conn. 


WILL  LEASE  or  buy  small  poultry  farm. 

Give  full  particulars  and  price,  with  or 
without  stock.  BOB  AGLIOLORO,  1462  2nd 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SMALL  FARM  wanted.  Money  rent  or 
stocked  farm  share  basis.  P.  O.  BOX  262, 
Easton,  Pa. 


6'/2  ACRES,  Long  Island.  Suitable  truck, 
chickens  or  develop.  Some  large  oak, 
young  orchard;  good  road  frontage.  $2,900. 
ADVERTISER  7175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  FARM  cheap,  near  sea  shore.  40  acres, 
extra  good,  upland.  10  meadow,  farming 
implements;  including  horse  and  cow.  House 
4  rooms  and  shed  tool  house,  chicken  houses, 
garage,  barn;  all  in  good  condition;  on  hard 
road.  Price  $2,500.  R.  S.  STRETCH,  Ocean 
City,  N.  J. 


POTATO  STORAGE  for  100,000  bushels, 
with  nice,  cozy,  well  planned  modern  home, 
8  rooms,  large  porches.  Farm  146  acres. 
School  bus,  mail,  powerline.  ROGERS,  Dans- 
ville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 11-room  house,  12-acre  farm, 
black  soil.  Raise  any  vegetable  and  mush¬ 
rooms.  Vineyard,  bam,  well,  electricity. 
Macadam  road.  Write  H.  DAMINO,  120  Bay 
28  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Approximately  100  acres 
for  sheep  raising.  Must  be  level  tillable 
soil,  adaptable  grain  and  hay.  Electricity. 
Give  price  and  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 138-acre  tractor  worked  farm 
with  10  milking  cows  (8  coming  fresh 
soon),  2  yearlings,  2  horses,  300  fine  laying 
hens,  good  set  of  farm  tools,  such  as  new 
milking  machine  and  etc.  Fine  8-room 
house  (painted  white),  steel  roof,  bath, 
furnace,  electricity.  Two  story  modern  bam, 
25  ties,  with  water  cups.  Tool  house,  garage, 
capacity  for  1000  chickens,  2  large  brooder 
houses  with  new  heaters.  Property  located 
on  good  route  close  to  stores,  schools  and 
church.  We  consider  this  one  of  the  best 
dairy  and  poultry  farms  in  Chenango  County. 
Poor  health  forces  sale.  $7,800  for  every¬ 
thing.  If  you  have  $4,500  we  will  finance 
the  balance.  J.  D.  GALLAGHER  REAL 
ESTATE  AGENCY,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tourist  home  with  12  lots  in 
Florida  on  U.  S.  1,  now  filled  with  work¬ 
ers  from  big  air  base  close  by.  $5,000  time; 
$4,500  cash.  E.  J.  BUTEUX,  Box  43,  Bun¬ 
nell,  Fla. 


IOV2  ACRES — State  highway,  3-room  bunga¬ 
low,  nearly  finished;  some  outbuildings. 
$2,100.  HARRISON,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FARM — 259  acres.  Good  buildings.  Complete 
line  machinery.  Tractor.  30  head  stock,  23 
cows,  horses,  alfalfa  fields.  Price  for  quick 
sale  $9,500.  Description  free.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


227-ACRE  FARM  for  sale.  House  and  barn 
modernized  with  latest  improvements,  in 
A-l  condition.  Has  tractor  and  full  line  farm 
machinery,  40  head  cattle,  1  heavy  team, 
never  failing  trout  brook.  Excellent  state 
of  cultivation;  alfalfa,  clover  and  40  acres 
plowed,  ready  for  Spring.  Fine  home,  should 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  With  or  without 
stock  and  tools.  Terms  can  be  arranged. 
ROBERT  W.  HILLMAN,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARM — 60  acres,  cherries,  grapes, 
apples;  modem  home;  fine  view  of  Lake 
Erie  and  Peninsula.  $200  per  acre,  half  cash. 
Write  P.  O.  BOX  362,  North  East,  Pa. 


ORANGE  COUNTY— Near  Goshen,  on  con¬ 
crete  state  highway.  125  rolling  acres — 
35  acres  near  full  bearing  young  orchard, 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  grapes — 
balance  meadow,  pasture,  fine  standing  tim¬ 
ber.  Large  house  on  hill  side,  beautiful 
view  all  directions,  full  basement,  artesian 
well,  modem  plumbing.  Large  fruit  and 
small  dairy  barn,  poultry  houses.  All  build¬ 
ings  remodeled,  good  condition.  Taxes  $130, 
no  mortgage,  school  bus.  Owner  has  more 
good  commercial  properties  than  can  super¬ 
vise  with  corporation  war  job.  Real  invest¬ 
ment  for  inflated  dollars  at  deflated  price, 
$15,000.  Desirable  for  commercial  or  part 
recreational,  exceptional  for  horseman.  Farm, 
orchard  equipment,  one  year’s  orchard  sup¬ 
plies  available  separate  purchase.  Purchase 
direct  from  owner,  V.  R.  BECHTEL,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  6lst  floor,  New  York  City 
or  through  your  broker. 


DAIRY  FARM  estate  for  sale.  206  head  reg¬ 
istered  Guernsey  cattle,  3  horses,  dairy 
bam,  100  tie  stalls,  new  tile  dairy,  large 
main  house,  greenhouse,  cottage,  6  farm 
houses,  2  of  which  are  2-family,  3  sets  of 
farm  barns,  162  acres  of  land,  about  450  acres 
is  farmed,  including  lease  lands  adjacent. 
Cattle  and  all  equipment  in  the  sale  price 
of  $175,000.  For  further  particulars  write 
WILLIAM  L.  McNEILL,  East  Main  St., 
Mendham,  N.  J. 


BUY  BEFORE  inflation,  78  acres,  both  sides 
U.  S.  No.  9,  near  Atlantic  City;  good 
house,  big  barn,  good  for  roadhouse,  cabins, 
etc.,  $5,500.  ADVERTISER  7189,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm;  15  clear  acres,  good  soil, 
modem  6-room  house,  buildings;  within 
60  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  7186, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  equipped  farm,  stock  and 
tools;  under  $6,000.  Write  full  particulars, 

gnce  and  terms.  ADVERTISER  7185,  care 
Ural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  A  FARM? 

BATSON  FARM 
N.  Y, 


1,000  bargains.  Catalog. 
AGENCY,  489  5th  Ave., 


Fruits  and  Foods 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  (not  rationed 
digests  easier.  Also  mildly  laxative.  Poun 
$1.25;  3  lbs.  $3.50,  postpaid.  TWIN  PIN: 
GOAT  FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

BEST  QUALITY  Indian  River  grapefrui 
Per  bushel,  express  prepaid,  Standar 
(seeded)  $3.25:  Marsh  (seedless)  $3.75. 
SCHUYLER  JACKSON,  Wabasso,  Fla. 

SAGE  FOR  seasoning,  fresh  ground.  $1.50 
per  pound  delivered.  J.  D.  FULLER, 
Mountville,  Ga. 

HONEY— Clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.50, 
10  lbs.  $2.75.  Prepaid  insured  3rd  zone. 
BILL  SOSSEI,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  W.  S.  GIBSON,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shaped) 
sugar  cakes.  About  11  to  lb.,  $1.  Prepaid 
3rd  zone.  C.  L.  CHAFFEE,  Natural  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Immediate  delivery,  new  or  used 
(guaranteed  one,  perfect  condition),  for  D4 
Caterpillar  Tractor,  rear  belt  pulley  drive 
No.  3B  8977.'  Also  for  use  with  above  tractor 
need  cultivator,  middle  buster  attachment, 
reversible  disk  harrow,  border  disk  attach¬ 
ment,  ensilage  cutter,  also  reversible  plow. 
NORTHAM  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY,  15 
Whitehall  St.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Whitehall  4-8732. 


FANCY  TREE  ripened  oranges,  $2.25  bushel. 

Grapefruit.  Some  Marsh  seedless  $2.  Pre¬ 
paid  $1.40  additional.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  A.  SHAW,  1012  15th  St.,  Bradenton,  Fla. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey.  Buckwheat  and 
clover,  5  lbs.  postpaid  3rd  zone,  $1.30  or 
6  5-lb.  jars  by  express  not  prepaid,  $6.60. 
Not  over  10  lbs.  clover  to  a  customer. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


WILD  FLOWER  honey.  Excellent  flavor.  5 
lbs.  $1.65  postpaid.  MOORLAND  APIARIES, 
Attleboro,  Mass. 


PURE  PORK  SAUSAGE,  farm  made,  3  lbs. 

$1.35  postpaid.  Ration  points  required. 
Bacon,  hams.  RAY  MEYERS,  Middleburgh, 
N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY— Dark  buckwheat  or  Fall 
flower;  1,  3  and  5-lb.  glass  jars;  60-lb. 
cans,  on  condition.  Write  for  prices.  12-lb. 
can  delivered  within  3rd  zone  $2.75.  RAY 
C.  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $9.00,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Sun-ripened  oranges,  $4.10 
bushel.  Grapefruit,  $3.85.  Mixed  oranges 
and  grapefruit.  $3.95  bushel  Prepaid. 
JAMES  KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  post  paid 
to  3rd  zone,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.80.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


MODERN  FARM  home  in  Jersey  hills;  ex¬ 
cellent  meals,  easy  commuting.  Reasonable 
rates.  ENNIS,  Ripping  Brook  Farm,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE-AGED  marine  engineer  wishes  to 
spend  few  weeks  on  farm;  willing  to  help. 
ADVERTISER  7163,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEEKING  BOARD  with  reliable  respectable 
farm  family  for  my  3  children,  2  boys  and 
a  girl  age  8,  10,  13.  Oldest  boy  13  now  con¬ 
valescing  from  heart  ailment,  not  serious, 
but  must  be  looked  after  more  carefully. 
Give  amount  of  compensation  and  general 
surroundings.  JOHN  MUSSO,  518  51st  St., 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 


WILL  PAY  board  for  draft  exempt  young 
man  with  5  years  farm  experience,  within 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  not  too  far 
from  town.  Good  home  surroundings  most 
important.  Want  reimbursement  for  work 
done.  ADVERTISER  7200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  —  Alfalfa.  Mixed  hay.  Straw. 
STONE  ACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Sprayer  Friend,  power  take-off. 

21  gallons  per  minute;  good  condition. 
CHANDLER  ORCHARDS,  Milton,  Delaware. 


DO  YOU  need  a  map?  Map  of  your  indi¬ 
vidual  property  made  from  legal  descrip¬ 
tion.  Average  cost  $7.50.  General  drafting. 
F.  G.  DAVIDSON,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 5-section  Hawkins  Million  Dollar 
Hen  starting  brooder,  in  good  condition. 
Gravely  tractor  with  sickle  bar  mower. 
CHARLES  A.  MILLER,  Marydel,  Md. 


WANTED  —  Small  tractor  on  rubber,  Du- 
All,  Peppy-Pal  or  similar.  Advise  year 
and  condition.  Send  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1000  small  bales  of  good  quality 
timothy  and  red  top  hay.  D.  L.  BLISS, 
Georgetown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Transplanter,  good  conditon. 
S.  MIZENER,  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  OAT  crusher  with  electric  mo¬ 
tor  built  in,  $150.  L.  HAZARD,  Derby,  N.  Y. 


CORD  WOOD  for  sale.  Apply  to  HOMER 
SHADLE,  Hegins,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  buy.  Loom,  or  would  give 
educational  books  in  swap.  MARY  HAD¬ 
DEN,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


DISC  HARROW,  cutaway,  wanted.  WHITE, 
560  Winterburn  Grove,  Cliffside  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Fordson  fnower  attachment. 
Junior  or  Senior.  CLARENCE  SEALS, 
R.  D.  5.  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Model  30  Caterpillar  tractor 
with  hydralic  bulldozer;  any  demonstration. 
$950.  JOHN  R.  NELSON,  Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — 1-horse  plow  with  iron  beam. 
ADVERTISER  7150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hand  lawn  mower,  light  weight, 
in  good  condition.  Suitable  for  a  woman. 
Please  give  price  and  details.  ADVERTISER 
7132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — New  Idea  transplanter.  Give  de¬ 
tails  and  price.  CARL  LINDSTEDT,  Clar¬ 
ence  Center,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR — For  sale  (walking),  2  cylinder, 
steel  lugged  and  rubber  tired  wheels,  plow 
discs,  harrows,  cultivators.  Phone  Hemp¬ 
stead  6943-R.  E.  STOWE,  E.  Hempstead,  L.  I. 


POULTRY  EQUIPMENT— 6  new  electric 
battery  brooders,  5  drawers,  1,000  chick 
capacity  each.  15  new  500  capacity  electric 
floor  brooders.  5  new  500  capacity  coal 
brooders.  Used  fountains,  glass  and  metal,  1 
to  5  gallons.  100  used  wood  feeders,  5'.  Other 
equipment.  T.  T.  TOWNSEND,  East  Jewett, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Tannersville  264-F-21. 


FOR  SALE — 110  volt  A.  C.  motor.  Delta 
>/a  horsepower,  40  cycle.  WILLIAM  WARD, 
Columbia  St.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dolls,  doll  heads,  bodies,  clothes 
and  accessories.  Give  description  and  price. 
HELEN  JOYCE,  583  Park  Rd.,  West  Hart¬ 
ford.  Conn.  „ 


FOR  SALE — Stewart  No.  9  hand  sheep 
shearing  machine.  Extra  cutters,  sharpened. 
Price  $20.  F.  A.  WENDOVER,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY  electric  automatic  generat¬ 
ing  plant.  110 — 2  to  3  KW  or  over,  AC  or 
DC.  A.  J.  LUBASH,  1410  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED — Hay  loader  in  good  working  con¬ 
dition.  Cash  waiting.  G.  W.  CAMPBELL, 
432  Vincent  Ave..  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Two  wheel  hand  trucks,  $19.50 
F.O.B.  Somerville,  N.  J.  A.  J.  PACKARD, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  tractor  and  implements 
for  estate  work.  ADVERTISER  7191,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 2  to  4  H.  P.  garden  tractor  with 
equipment.  In  good  condition  and  reason¬ 
able  price.  H.  H.  YOUNG,  10  Eakins  Rd., 
Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


16  Units  Again  Base  for 
Farm  Deferments 

Under  the  new  Selective  Service  or¬ 
der  issued  on  February  14,  and  known 
as  Amended  Local  Board  Memorandum 
No.  164,  16  war  units  are  again  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  minimum  base  to  justify 
the  deferment  of  any  registrant  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture.  Heretofore,  defer¬ 
ment  was  permitted  where  8  units  were 
produced. 

The  new  regulation  also  directs  all 
local  boards  to  first  reopen  all  II-C 
classifications,  i.  e.,  single  men  in  agri¬ 
culture.  If  the  registrant  is  producing 
the  necessary  16  units,  he  will  be  put 
back  in  Class  II-C,  but  only  for  a  6- 
months  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  his  case  will  again  be  reopened 
and  reconsidered. 

After  completing  the  II-C  cases,  local 
boards  must  then  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  with  all  III-C  registrants,  i.  e., 
married  men  engaged  in  agriculture. 
If  a  III-C  registrant  is  found  to  be  still 
qualified  as  essential  to  agriculture,  he 
will  be  placed  in  Class  II-C  for  six 
months.  There  will  be  no  more  III-C 
classifications.  Boards  are  also  directed 
to  place  a  liberal  construction  on  regu¬ 
lations  in  reclassifying  fathers  engaged 
in  agriculture. 


$0.0806 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  January,  1944,  are  as 
follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 
Shawangunk  Coop.  ....  $3.79 
Lehigh  Valley  Coop.. 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc. 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Pro 
Four  Co.  Creameries..  3.48 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc.  3.45 

Renken  Milk  Co . 3.43 

Arkport  Dairies,  Inc. . . 

Grandview  Dairy,  Inc. . 

Cohocton  Creameries  . . 

Rose  Lake  Creameries . . 

Sheffield  Farms  Co.  . . . 

Dairymen’s  League  . . . 

Sheffield  Farms  Co.  ^  _ 

they  paid  the  Administrator’s  price  in 
December.  This  was  incorrect.  The 
price  paid  by  Sheffield  was  $3.49,  not 
$3.50  as  previously  announced. 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight, 
bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrator’s  price  was  $3.43. 
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New  Rule  on  Victory  Tax 

Because  of  the  complications  in  the 
credits  allowed  under  the  original  5% 
victory  tax.  Congress  has  amended  the 
law  to  make  the  credits  of  40%  for  a 
married  man,  25%  for  a  single  person, 
and  2%  for  each  child,  automatic 
credits.  Previously,  the  credits  could 
only  be  taken  if  the  taxpayer  had  pur¬ 
chased  War  Bonds,  paid  life  insurance 
premiums,  or  made  payments  on  debts. 
This  was  fully  explained  on  page  97  of 
our  February  19  issue,  in  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs  under  the 
heading,  “Rates  of  Tax’’. 

As  the  law  stands  now,  therefore,  this 
credit  is  allowed  to  every  taxpayer 
regardless  of  bond  purchases,  debt  pay¬ 
ments  or  insurance  premiums.  Since  a 
married-  man  without  children  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  40%  credit  against  the  5% 
tax,  he  will  actually  be  paying  a  vic¬ 
tory  tax  of  3%. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Seven  hundred  interested  people  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  Earlville  sale  pavilion 
February  2,  to  participate  in  the  sale 
of  112  catalogued  registered  Holsteins 
above  two  months  of  age  for  a  total  of 
$34,669,  a  general  average  of  $304.  This 
average  was  $20  above  the  January  sale 
and  $43  above  February  one  year  ago, 
proving  that  the  top  has  not  yet  been 
reached  in  prices  for  good  Holsteins 
in  this  unbroken  series  of  164  sales  held 
in  Earlville  under  the  management  of 
R.  Austin  Backus.  The  animals  in  this 
sale  were  offered  by  68  consignors. 

J.  R.  P. 


Goat  Breeders’  Meeting 

The  Long  Island  Dairy  Goat  Associa¬ 
tion  has  re-elected  the  following  officers 
and  directors  for  the  current  year:  Mrs. 
Muriel  Pierce,  President,  Smithtown 
Branch;  Mrs.  Louise  Roever,  Vice-Pres., 
Deerpark;  Mrs.  Louise  Oakley,  Treas., 
Babylon;  Mrs.  Justine  M.  Purvis,  Secy., 
Baldwin.  The  directors,  in  addition  to 
the  officers,  are:  Charles  A.  Henry, 
Hempstead;  Charles  Mills,  Locust  Val¬ 
ley,  and  E.  Jansen  Hunt,  Manhasset. 

The  Association  plans  to  hold  its  Sixth 
Annual  Goat  Show  at  the  Mineola  Fair 
next  September. 
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Yes,  most  feeds  contain  some  kinds  of  minerals — salt, 
ground  limestone  and  even  iodine. 

But  today,  with  the  kind  of  feeds  you  can  get,  a  com¬ 
plete  mineral  feeding  program  is  a  must — to  get  the 
most  in  production  and  maintain  good  health. 

There’s  a  good  answer  to  this  problem.  You’ll  find  it  in 


Near's 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Near’s  MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D  supplies  your  live¬ 
stock  with  10  ESSENTIAL  MINERALS  in  recom¬ 
mended  quantities  and  proportions. 

Send  coupon.  Get  literature  that  tells  you  why  it  pays 
to  feed  Near’s  MinRaltone  .  .  .  and  a  feeding  program 
for  your  stock. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-TONE  7. 


Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and 
Mineral  Supplement 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s 
a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals. 
Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and 
medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex¬ 
pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver 
and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  J,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 
why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
program  for  my  stock. 

I  have  a  dairy  of. . cows . young  stock. 

(Give  number  of  each.) 

Name . . . 

Address. . . . . . . . . 


ANIMAL 

CUTS  AND  WOUNDS 


Every  minor  cut,  wound  or  harness  sore  should 
he  treated  promptly  with  a  good,  safe,  reliable 
germicide  and  fungicide.  This  is  why  Tincture 
Gambine  is  such  a  successful  treatment  for  minor 
injuries  of  animals:  It  is  both  a  germicide  and 
a  fungicide.  It  prevents  infection,  promotes 
prompt  healing  but  does  not  damage  the  tissues. 
Also  excellent  for  hoof -rot,  thrush,  and  many 
ringworm  types  of  skin  infections.  Keep  a  pint 
bottle  of  Tincture  Gambine  handy.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

In  serious  cases  consult  your  veterinarian. 


TINCTURE 

GAMBINE 


Gambine,  Inc.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


A  REAL  Money  Maker 

for  farm  or  factory. 
Uses  cheap  liquid  fuels. 
Pays  for  itself  out  of 
savings. 


LOG  SAW 


Easy 

Terms 


MAKE  MONEY 

Start  a  wood 
sawing  business 
—turn  spare  timber  into  cash.  Factory 
prices;  cash  or  terms;  FREE  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1600  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY  3,  MO. 


Elmer  the  Bulherg,  strong  as  a  bull, 
big  as  a  horse,  slippery  as  a  hog. 


When  your  electric  fence  is  properly  built  and  Prime 
supplies  the  "wallop,”  you’ve  got  a  combination  you 
can  count  on.  During  the  past  ten  years,  thousands 
of  farmers  have  learned  to  depend  on  Prime  high- 
line  and  battery  controllers.  See  your  Prime  dealer. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co.,  1669  S.  First  St,  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 

FREE  BOOKLET  " How  to  Build  and  Maintain 
Y our  Electric  Fence  ”  Write  for  your  copy  today.  F  l 


Prime  High-line  Model, 
approved  for  safety  by 
Underwriter*'  Laboratories. 


©  1944  The  Prime  Mfg.  Co, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


The  city  papers  have  given  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  story  of  a  racket 
that  netted  the  schemers  some  $26,000 
from  small  investors  and  their  attempt 
to  collect  some  $91,000  from  a  large 
concern  in  an  office  supply  racket. 
George  C.  Rahm,  Jr.,  Victor  Romano 
and  Louis  Kramer  originated  the 
scheme.  Rahm  represented  himself  as 
owner  of  a  defunct  typewriter  service 
company,  which  was  engaged  in  sell¬ 
ing  office  supplies  and  servicing  type¬ 
writers.  He  promised  his  victims  50 
to  100  per  cent  profit  if  they  would  help 
finance  his  business.  One  widow  who 
owned  a  bakery,  pawned  her  jewelry 
in  order  to  invest  $10,000  and  later  lost 
her  home  and  business.  We  refer  to 
this  to  lend  emphasis  to  our  advice  to 
be  cautious  about  going  into  proposi¬ 
tions  so  glowingly  presented.  Any  re¬ 
quest  for  an  investment  of  any  kind 
justifies  deliberate  consideration  and  a 
thorough  investigation  before  parting 

with  a  penny  or  signing  any  papers. 

• 

I  am  enclosing  a  Child’s  Photo 
Contest  ad  and  the  answer  to  it;  it  is 
sure  quite  a  scheme  and  I  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  would  like  to  expose  it  in 
your  Publisher’s  Desk.  v.  g.  p. 

New  York. 

An  insurance  company  is  sponsoring 
a  plan  which  calls  for  the  entry  of  a 
child’s  photo  with  a  promise  of  prizes 
to  winners.  But  the  big  prizes  will  be 
paid  only  “If  you  own  a  policy  written 
by  this  office.”  If  you  are  not  a  policy 
holder  and  your  picture  wins,  the  prizes 
will  be  considerably  lower.  The  scheme 
would  appear  to  be  an  advertising  plan 
to  sell  insurance  policies.  You  nave 
the  privilege  of  returning  the  policy  if 
it  is  not  satisfactory  and  get  a  refund 
of  the  amount  paid  and  you  are  given 
seven  days  to  decide  whether  you  want 
the  policy.  We  have  not  seen  the  policy 
but  the  literature  indicates  that  it  is 
a  limited  policy.  Whether  so  or  not 
we  do  not  approve  this  method  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Ousley  Shelter  &  Packers,  Ousley, 
Georgia?  In  August,  I  sent  $12.00  for 
50  pounds  of  pecans.  They  quoted  a 
new  price  and  I  ordered  them  to  send 
nuts  to  the  amount  paid.  In  December, 
a  card  came,  stating  that  fire  had  dam¬ 
aged  their  stocks  and  records  of  billings 
were  lost  but  ofders  would  be  shipped 
or  money  refunded.  We  asked  for  a 
refund  of  our  money.  They  stated  that 
they  would  do  so,  but  we  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  it. 

Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  my  $12.00 
back?  c.  l.  w. 

Conn. 

Other  readers  report  they  sent  as 
high  as  $25  for  nuts  but  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  them  and  their  money  was  not 
refunded.  Instead,  letters  to  the  con¬ 
cern  are  returned,  some  marked  “Out 
of  business”,  others  “Deceased".  In¬ 
quiries  to  the  postmaster  elicited  the 
reply  that  he  had  been  instructed  to 
return  to  senders  all  mail  addressed 
to  Ousley  stating  they  were  out  of 
business.  We  have  been  unable  thus 
far  to  get  further  information. 

Your  issue  of  January  15  arrived  just 
in  time  to  save  me  an  amount  several 
times  your  subscription  price.  I  in¬ 
tended  contributing  to  the  Federation 
at  57th  St.,  believing  them  to  be  founded 
by  the  Red  Cross.  We  have  always  en¬ 
joyed  your  paper  and  have  obtained 
many  interesting  and  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  from  it.  a.  b.  s. 

New  York. 

The  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled  at  400  First  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  the  one  founded  by  the  Red 
Cross.  The  many  demands  on  us  for 
contributions  these  days  make  it  es¬ 
sential  that  we  know  our  money  is 
going  to  worthy  charities  and  not  to 
selfish  promoters. 

A  circular  reached  me  which  says  I 
can  make  cash  by  writing  in  my  spare 
time.  I  have  no  experience  in  this 
kind  of  work  and  would  like  your 
honest  opinion  and  advice.  h.  b.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

This  plan  seems  to  be  a  course  of 
lessons  on  writing  for  publication.  One 
might  get  some  little  help,  but  a  back¬ 
ground  of  reading  and  individual  in¬ 
spiration  is  needed  to  make  a  writer. 
We  think  the  idea  of  making  a  writer 
out  of  one  through  such  lessons  is  just 
a  scheme  to  get  your  money.  In  any 
event,  the  money  would  have  to  be 
paid  no  matter  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
dividual  got  any  benefit. 

I  receiVed  the  advice  you  gave  me 
and  am  well  pleased  with  it,  but  you 
failed  to  send  me  a  bill  for  your  ser¬ 
vices.  How  much  is  it?  c.  McC. 

Florida. 

There  is  no  bill  for  our  help  or  ad¬ 
vice.  Anything  we  can  do  is  freely 
given  without  charge  and  we  are  fully 
rewarded  if  we  can  help  and  please 
our  readers. 

My  son,  Edgar  Schneider,  was  born 
in  Germany,  December  12,  1920.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1927  and  at¬ 
tended  school  in  New  York  City.  I 
would  like  to  locate  my  son  as.  I  need 
him  in  regard  to  my  farm.  Can  anyone 
help  me?  j.  s. 

Maryland. 


No  pipe  lines -milker  runs 
on  overhead  track  — up  out 
of  the  way.  "Clean-Easy  Trackster"  is 
sanitary,  easy  to  keep  clean,  milks  fast. 
Your  youngster  can  operate  it/  See 
your  nearest  dealer  before4his ' ^allot¬ 
ment  is  sold.  Ben  H.  Anderson  Mfg.  Co. 
Madison  3,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  219 


AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  MILKER 


Easy  to 
!  nsrrt — 
Stay  in 
the  Teat 


The  dairyman's  standby  lot 
treating  scab  teats,  cut  an<i 
bruised  teats,  obstructions. 

Or.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  cortT» 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  ir» 
its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal.- 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture  which 
fits  either  large  or  small  teats  with¬ 
out  overstretching  or  tearing  and 
which  carries  the  medication  INTO 
teat  canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 


The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 


Packed  in  Antiseptic  Ointment 
Large  pkg.  $1.  Trial  pkg.  50o 
At  dealers’  or  mailed  postpaid 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. . .  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

Dependable  Veterinary  Products 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY.! 

Nothing  tike  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  Is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick-Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Writ#  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  allyour 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  943  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


SAVE  PRECIOUS  MILK 
RAISE  THRIFTY  HEIFERS 


wartime  needs  .  ,  .  raise  sound 
calves  at  low  cost  .  .  .  with 
Blatchford’s,  the  Original  Calf 
Feed  used  by  7  generations.  _  ,  . 
oee  your  dealer  now.  Simple  mi ik- saving  met 
feeding  guide  in  every  bag.  *w  rite*  to  da* 


FREE!  Bulletif 

Explains  testei 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  COMPANY 

WAUKEGAN  "Since  1800”  ILLINOIS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  ’’square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa'.e. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

£•  U  f  n  Tour  lire  poultry  to  New  York’ a  oldest 
n  A  *  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y 


WANTED  —  Working  farm  manager  and 
herdsman  to  manage  farm  and  herd  of 
pure  bred  registered  cows.  Would  prefer 
married  man  with  agricultural  school  train¬ 
ing.  Permanent  position  with  excellent  wages 
to  competent  man.  He  must  know  how  to 
run  and  repair  farm  machinery,  tractor  and 
truck.  Farm  has  up-to-date  buildings  and 
equipment,  fine  living  quarters.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Please  state  experience,  references  and 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7036,  care 
Rural  New-Vorker. 


TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU 

17  Jay  St,  i  Bonded  New  Y 


Tractor  Mounted  Buzz-Saws 


CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST. 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 


FENCE  &  BARBED  WIRE 

Heavy  weight,  welded  turkey  wire,  electric  fence  con¬ 
trollers.  ARNOLD-DAIN  C0RP„  MAHOPAC,  N.  Y. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

*  .  w  Professional 

Enlargement*.  8  Never  F»do  Deckle  Edge  Print*.  25*. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WI& 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants  to  Fanners 
and  Victory  Gardeners.  Full  or  part  time. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  product*. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commission*. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

ORDER  NOW1  BUY  AN  “EMPIRE  STATE” 

COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGE 

Malleable  iron,  from  factory.  Rebuilt,  NOT  RATIONED. 
Large  oven,  six  9-in.  lids,  gray  enamel.  $1 19,  freight 

pd.  DRAKE  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7\  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

50  SETS  ARMY  WAGON  HARNESS  (used).  35  SETS 
NEW  MACHINE  GUN  HARNESS  (breast  color).  150 
HALTERS,  too  CAVALRY  SADDLES  —  Seasonable 
Price.  PAUL  TAVETIAN,  61  Rutger  St.,  New  York  2. 

Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts,  new,  used.  Inquire 
today,  specifying  parts  needed,  tractor  make,  model, 
year.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M, 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WAITRESSES — (2)  white,  in  home  for  60 
residents,  liberal  time  off.  Tel.  Sherwood 
2-3851.  WESTMONT,  265  Totowa  Avenue, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

FARMER — Couple.  Man  for  gardening  and 
general  farming;  wife  for  household; 
small  family.  Good  salary;  fine  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Located  Berkshires,  Conn.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER  for  adult  family. 

Small  modern  farm.  Older  woman  could 
handle  this,  as  have  other  help.  Woman  and 
working  son  considered  or  husband  and  wife. 
Write  details,  salary,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MEN  LOOKING  for  good  jobs  on  dairy  farms 
in  Connecticut.  Single  or  married.  Inquire 
56  HILLHOUSE  AVENUE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

WOMEN  —  20  years  or  older,  assist  with 
nursing,  previous  experience  unnecessary. 
Also  ward  and  pantry  maids,  salary  $60  per 
month,  full  maintenance.  Apply  Supt.  of 

Nurses.  MONTEFIORE  SANATORIUM,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  work 
on  poultry  plant  near  New  York  City. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  6985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  — ■  Neat  housekeeper  on  vegetable 
farm  in  Sullivan  County.  Year  round  posi¬ 
tion.  Also  answer  telephone.  ADVERTISER 
6965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER — In  8-room  house;  small, 
plain  family.  Must  be  good  cook  and  good 
cleaner.  $70  per  month  wages,  own  room, 
bath  and  radio.  Write  ADVERTISER  7030, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker  and  give  2  references. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR,  registered  nurse, 
age  40  or  over,  wanted  for  chronic  insti¬ 
tution.  Also  experienced  nurses  and  nurses’ 
aides  of  good  character  desiring  permanent 
employment.  Salary,  room,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Must  live  in.  Write  Supervisor 
MASONIC  HOME  HOSPITAL,  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  stating  age  and  experience. 

WANTED — Test  cow  milker  for  outstanding 
herd  of  Guernseys.  Sober  and  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  State  experience  and  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  7041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  DAIRY  farmer,  experienced 
milker;  DeLaval  milker  used.  $28  per  week 
with  house  and  milk.  Reference.  TAYLOR’S 
DAIRY.  North  Rd„  Chester,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  married  man  for 
general  farm  work.  $110  a  month,  house, 
fuel,  milk,,  plus  $60  bonus  after  6  months. 
Single  man  $80  a  month,  board,  room  and 
washing.  COOPER  HILL  FARM,  Ashley 
Falls,  Mass. 

SINGLE  MAN  for  test  cows  with  a  good 
New  England  Guernsey  herd.  Good  wages 
and  conditions.  None  but  honest,  sober  man 
need  apply.  State  experience  and  wages 
desired.  ROCKINGHAM  FARM,  Salem 
Depot,  N.  H. 

ORCHARDIST;  write  P.  O.  BOX 
362,  North  East,  Pa. 


.  WANTED  —  Waitresses.  Several  unattached 
women  of  good  character  desiring  perma- 
.  nent  employment  in  home  for  aged.  Ex- 
.  perience  preferred,  but  not  necessary.  Salary, 
board,  room  and  laundry.  Must  live  in.  Apply 
MASONIC  HOME,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

CONVALESCENT  CHILDREN’S  home,  30 
miles  outside  of  New  York  City  in  West- 
Chester  County  is  in  need  of  nurses’  assist¬ 
ants.  No  experience  necessary.  Pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Opportunity  for  practical  train- 
ing  in  child  care  under  graduate  nurses. 
Salary  and  full  maintenance.  Eight-hour  day 
and  six-day  week.  Write  for  full  informa¬ 
tion.  ELIZABETH  MILBANK  ANDERSON 
HOME,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  woman  to  live  in  modern 
farm  home  and  help  with  cooking  and 
housework.  3  in  family  and  2  or  3  men 
that  come  in  for  meals.  No  laundry  and  no 
entertaining.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
to  work  with  us — not  a  servant.  Pleasant 
steam  heated  corner  room.  $75  per  month 
and  maintenance.  DONALD  A.  COLLINS, 
Auerfarm,  Bloomfield,  Conn. 

BEEKEEPER — Young  man  to  assist  in  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  production.  State  age.  size, 
habits,  experience,  salary  expected.  Season 
April  to  November.  Board,  room  furnished. 
LAVERN  DEPEW.  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  dairyman.  Natural¬ 
ized,  not  over  50.  Apply  giving  references. 
CONNECTICUT  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR 
BOYS,  Meriden,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Herd  manager.  Amply  experi¬ 
enced  with  past  records,  take  charge  pure 
bred  Holsteins,  Grade  A,  Bang’s  and  T.  B. 
certified.  Capable  developing  breeding  stock 
and  milk.  Modern  and  complete  facilities. 
Good  living  quarters.  New  Jersey.  April  1st. 
ADVERTISER  7051,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER  —  Assist  in  home  Naval 
Officer;  3  children.  Permanent.  Give  quali¬ 
fications,  salary  desired.  MRS.  JOHN 

MOORE,  Rye  Beach,  New  Hampshire. 

WANTED — 2  farm  hands  for  all-around  dairy 
•  farm  work.  Excellent  wages  and  living 
conditions.  Single  men  only;  must  be  clean 
and  sober.  Apply  FIVE  STAR  RANCH,  Ware, 
Mass.  Telephone  Ware  656M-1. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  estate.  Care  of  vegetable 
garden,  lawn,  etc.  If  married,  wife  can  help 
in  house  for  family  of  3.  House  with  all  im¬ 
provements  included.  In  reply,  give  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  salary  desired.  OTTO 
NIEMAND,  Box  66,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  man;  single;  work 
on  48-acre  farm;  take  care  of  600  chickens, 

4  cows,  4  pigs.  Room  and  board,  fair  wages. 
Must  drive  car.  ADVERTISER  7070,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN — To  work  in  children’s  cottage  in 
country.  Will  consider  mother  with  child. 
Reply  ADVERTISER.  7060,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Baker  for  country  institution. 
ADVERTISER  7061,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

$125.00  A  MONTH,  board  and  room  in 
modern  home,  and  bonus  from  profits 

Of  hundred-thousand  dollar  farm  available 
to  single  farmer  looking  for  permanency  and 
security.  Must  be  clean,  conscientious,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  livestock  and  farm  machinery. 

No  drifters,  drunks  or  staffers.  JACK 
YELLEN  FARM,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  for  growing  of  farm  crops 
and  nursery  plants.  Married  or  single, 
with  or  without  driving  experience.  Steady 
work.  Wages  from  $175  per  month,  according 
to  qualifications.  ROSEDALE  NURSERIES, 
East  View,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  residents  of 
New  York  State.  Ages  18-60.  $71.95  per  month 
and  room,  board  and  laundry.  8-hour  day. 

1  Certificate  of  availability  required  if  em- 
|  ployed  in  essential  industry.  Write  Super- 
mtendent  LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells, 

WANTED — A  good  worker  for  garden,  cow 
and  horses.  $100  per  month  with  house. 
GEORGE  S.  GROVES,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  ma¬ 
chines  and  hand  milking;  $100  per  month, 
plus  room  and  board,  plus  bonus.  Write  full 
particulars.  '  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Year-around  work  on  fruit  farm 
and  apple  processing  plant.  FRANK 
BOEKHOUT,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  married  and  one  single  man 
to  work  on  poultry,  equipped  dairy  farm. 
I.  KATZ,  Holtsville,  L.  I. 


H  I  STOCK  farm,  Bayshore,  Suffolk  County, 
can  use  a  good  farm  foreman.  Horses  and 
tractors.  Write  ISBRANDTSEN,  26  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  for  duty  on  hos¬ 
pital  mental  wards.  Must  be  neat,  co¬ 
operative  and  capable.  Salary  and  full 
maintenance.  Apply  Supervising  housekeeper, 
N.  J.  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Greystone  Park, 
N.  J. 

HOG  HERDSMAN — Married  or  single;  work¬ 
ing  herdsman  in  charge  of  registered 
Yorkshires.  State  age,  family,  experience, 
references,  salary  desired.  LEA  FARM, 
Salisbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Experienced  groom  for  care  of 
saddle  horses  in  school.  Apartment  on 
grounds.  ADVERTISER  7155,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 

EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  married  man 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  dairy  farm. 
Address  WINTHROP  G.  HALL,  46  Tirrell 
St.,  Worcester  3,  Mass. 

GIRL  OR  woman.  General  housework;  own 
room  and  bath;  one  child;  good  salary. 
ARMONK  VILLAGE  689. 

WANTED — Man  to  care  for  flowers  and 
lawns.  Also  men  and  women  for  general 
work.  Write  HIGBY’S.  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 

TEAMSTERS  AND  men  for  six  hundred  acre 
apple  orchard  in  Columbia  County.  Must 
be  steady  and  agreeable,  with  good  refer¬ 
ences.  $100  per  month  with  good  house  and 
privileges.  Post-war  job  guarantee.  ALLEN 
MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  gardener,  married  or 
single,  for  private  residence.  References 
required.  Cottage  provided;  6  rooms.  BOX 
66,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  reliable  man  to  help  on  a 
dairy  farm.  Steady  work.  VILLA  JOSEPH 
MARIE.  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


WANTED — Husky  young  woman  to  run  trac¬ 
tor,  use  horses,  care  for  and  operate  milk¬ 
ing  machines.  All  general  farm  work. 
Wages,  $60  per  month,  with  room  and  board. 
Apply  H.  C.  VAN  LEUVEN.  Kerhonkson, 
N.  Y.,  or  call  Ellenville  332-F-2. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Woman  to  take  charge  of 
modern  small  home,  country;  plain  cook¬ 
ing,  for  couple  with  child.  All  conveni¬ 
ences.  Permanent;  pleasant  surroundings. 
$50  per  month.  ADVERTISER  7135,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable  person  to  work  on  small 
farm  within  town  limits.  Equipped  with 
modern  equipment,  including  small  tractor. 
Good  home,  with  home  cooking.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  farmer,  single  or  mar¬ 
ried;  must  know  tractor,  hay,  corn  crops, 
dry  hand  milking.  Steady  position;  good 
future  on  250-acre  dairy  farm  in  Orange 
County.  All  modern  machinery;  no  horses. 
State  wages  expected  and  when  available. 
ADVERTISER  7141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN — To  assist  housework;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  and  help  apple  processing. 
Near  village;  excellent  wages.  FRANK 
BOEKHOUT.  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

NURSES — Practicals  and  nurses’  aides;  day 
duty,  private  sanitarium.  Salary  $85 
monthly.  State  age  and  experience.  PINE 
REST  SANITARIUM,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

HANDYMAN-CARPENTER  for  steady  work 
on  dairy  farm.  Mile  from  Middletown, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  7167,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer;  married,  board  1  man. 

Knowledge  poultry,  cows,  farm  crops. 
Permanent  position  for  qualified  man.  No 
liquor.  Also  experienced  gardener;  married; 
greenhouse,  flowers,  vegetables.  Extra  posi¬ 
tion  part  time  for  wife.  THE  CROFT, 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Married  man,  small  family; 

modern  dairy  farm;  2  quarts  milk,  house, 
electric,  wood,  garden,  ,$100  month. 
A.  HEISSER,  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  man,  experience  not  as 
essential  as  willing  worker.  Modern  2,000 
layer  plant.  M.  E.  GRASS,  Box  173,  Herberts- 
ville  Road,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  (Phone  Point 
Pleasant  453-M-l.) 


OWNER,  PRODUCTIVE  dairy  farm,  eastern 
U.  S.,  desires  to  employ  Seventh-day  Ad¬ 
ventist  farmer — not  manager,  but  working 
farmer — preferably  one  who  has  additional 
help  in  family;  must  be  trustworthy  and 
reliable;  present  valid  references.  Best 
wages,  privileges.  State  particulars  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7164,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT.  Dutchess 
County  farm.  Write  full  particulars,  salary, 
etc.  ADVERTISER  7156,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  help  in  home  of  single 
man.  Near  school.  ADVERTISER  7162, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted,  dairy  farm,  modern 
equipment,  good  home,  good  food;  perma- 
net  position.  SOMERSET  DAIRY  FARM, 
Nantucket,  Mass. 


houses  (poultry  raising),  only  willing 


dairy  farm  on  shares.  Fully  stocked  and 


living  in  the  country,  for  private  school. 


-  T-  a  mauicu  KJl  blHglC, 

who  understands  modern  machinery,  can 
milk  and  has  some  knowledge  of  poultry. 
Modern  living  conditions  and  good  wages. 
Write  F.  K.  STEVENS,  Stonehouse  Farm. 
Gladstone,  N.  J.,  or  telephone  Saturday  and 
Sunday  304  Peapack. 

WANTED — A  young  man  who  is  interested 

m  registered  Holstein-Friesian  cows,  who 
is  a  good  worker  that  does  not  smoke  or 
drink,  that  wants  to  make  good,  that  saves 
his  money  for  good  use.  For  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7098,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Competent,  educated  poultry 

and  dairy  service  and  salesman  for  New 
York  State  by  long  established  feed  con¬ 
cern.  State  references,  history,  salary  ex- 
Reply  confidential.  Address  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER — Institution  seeking  head  man 
for  vegetable  garden  of  5  to  10  acres; 
steady  position;  6-room  house  in  center  of 
garden  provided.  BOX  129,  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN — For  machine  milking  twice 

per  day.  barn  work,  general  farming. 
Registered  Guernseys.  State  age,  experience, 
references,  salary  desired.  LEA  FARM, 
Salisbury,  Conn. 

WANTED— On  April  the  1st,  an  all-around 

farmer  who  is  able  to  take  full  charge 
over  our  farm.  Good  position  for  the  right 
man.  If  married,  wife  can  be  employed  as 
houseworker.  OLD  PEOPLE'S  HOME,  Cotte- 
kill,  N.  Y.  (Ulster  County). 

NEED  A  couple  of  men  of  good  disposition 

to  care  for  small  farm.  Opposite  Hyde 
Park  N.  Y.  Room  and  board.  State  wages 
expected.  References.  ADVERTISER  7130 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WOMAN— Long  Island  residence-farm 
Experience  cows,  chickens.  Modern  fur¬ 
nished  cottage,  all  conveniences.  Member  of 
family  may  help  part  time  with  children  or 
on  farm  .work  Write  full  qualifications, 
wages  desired,  etc.  ADVERTISER  7134,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


tional  opportunity.  Separate  house  and 


man,  not  over  55,  naturalized  citizen, 


farm;  experience  cows,  chickens.  Modem 
amished  cottage,  all  conveniences.  Woman 
to  help  part  time  with  children.  Write  full 
qualifications,  wages  desired,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7133,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  HELP  wanted.  All  around  working 
farm  manager,  energetic,  not  over  45 
years  of  age,  to  handle  ahd  take  full  charge, 
hire  additional  help,  etc.  and  build  up  a 
260-acre  diversified  farm.  Salary  plus  share 
of  returns;  good  living  quarters.  Property 
located  5  miles  south  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Write  giving  complete  background.  AIR¬ 
CRAFT  ENGINEERING  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  2 
Ackerman  Avenue,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  FARM  manager  wanted.  Modem 
Long  Island  dairy  farm.  100  cows,  pasteur¬ 
izing,  bottling,  milk  routes,  responsible  man 
whose  chief  duty  is  care  livestock  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  supervision.  Living  quarters  on 
premises.  Good  salary.  Send  detailed  appli¬ 
cations,  first  class  references.  ADVERTISER 
7146,  care  Rviral  New-Yorker. 

WANTED- — White  caretaker,  country  place, 
with  wife,  sister,  daughter  or  mother  as 
his  housekeeper.  House  furnished.  State 
ages,  draft  and  health  status.  Give  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7147,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  young  couple  to  op¬ 
erate  farm  on  shares  with  drawing  ac¬ 
count;  live  in  owner’s  house  until  new  one 
built;  modern  fully  stocked  dairy  farm  near 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  7148,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Or  couple.  Year-round  posi¬ 
tion,  light  work,  excellent  living  quarters; 
good  salary.  ADVERTISER  7177,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  WANTED  for  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Must  be  reliable.  Steady  job. 
Treated  as  one  of  the  family.  $100  per 
month,  room  and  board.  References  re¬ 
quested.  BOX  202,  Convent,  N.  J. 

MANAGER— April  1st,  for  long-established, 
successful  turkey  business  near  Spring- 
field  and  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  raising  a 
few  thousand  birds  for  direct-to-consumer 
trade.  Small  dairy  for  family  use  only, 
vegetable  garden,  about  20  acres  now  in  hay; 
balance  of  80  acres  in  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land.  Entirely  mechanized;  no  horses.  6-room 
cottage  with  bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone,  fire-wood,  milk.  Should 
be  familiar  with  care  of  brooders.  Wife 
capable  of  keeping  track  of  orders  and  rec¬ 
ords  and  helping  with  dressing.  Might  be 
asked  to  board  assistant  to  manager.  Sons 
or  daughters  able  and  willing  to  earn  extra 
money  about  place  acceptable.  Also  assist¬ 
ant  to  above  manager,  familiar  with  hand¬ 
ling  tractors.  Please  give  experience,  age, 
nationality  and  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  farmer  or  herdsman  to 
take  charge  of  small  dairy  farm  in  Sus¬ 
sex  County-  N.  J.,  on  salary  and  share  of 
profits.  State  nationality,  experience,  com¬ 
pensation  desired,  age.  number  in  family 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  7174,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

man — To  take  care  of  small  dog  kennel  in 
country,  permanent,  experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Furnish  full  details  first  letter.  649 
Union  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

WOMAN — Practical  nurse  or  experienced 

.  young  children,  to  help  care  for  3  children 
m  country;  1  hour  New  York.  $100  month 
and  pleasant  quarters.  ADVERTISER  7170 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  modern  farm 

household;  adults  only ;  all  improvements. 
$110  to  start.  ADVERTISER  7169,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN— Single,  willing  to  give  services  for 

good  country  home.  ADVERTISER  7207. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker-cook.  Small  family, 

no  laundry.  Good  home  and  salary,  own 
room  MRS.  JOHN  L.  CONNOLLY,  447  East 
40th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Sherwood  2-1838. 


2  SINGLE  milkers,  $90  a  month,  room  and 
good  board  JOHN  McGUIRE,  Beaverbrook 
Farm,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I. 


HERDSMAN — A  careful  and  conscientious 

man,  for  established  herd  of  purebred 
hogs  here  in  the  East.  Write  ADVERTISER 
7149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  help  only. 

Good  wages  and  good  working  conditions. 
Write  to  A.  D.  FARRO,  R.  F;  D.,  Wallkill, 
N.  Y.  All  letters  answered. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRY  man.  Excellent 

TISFRg7iC79al'^^'  n  xce,nSTnt  sa.lary-  ADVER- 
lioLxt  7173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  middle-aged  single  man  to 
work  around  a  lawn,  flowers  and  a  garden. 
Must  be  willing  to  help  out  on  the  farm 
a  little  during  haying  season.  No  one  using 
liquor  need  apply.  CLOVER  BROOK  FARM, 
Pawling,  N.  Y.  H.  E.  Head,  Supt. 

COUPLE — To  operate  modern  farm  on  share 
basis.  Must  have  good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOU SEKEEPER  and  mother’s  helper  (white) 
w^t.  Vernon  N  Y.  Write  MRS.  B.  H.  BALD¬ 
WIN,  West  Cheshire,  Conn. 

WANTED— Single  man,  general  farm  work, 

dnve  factor  help  in  dairy.  $75  a  month, 
room,  board  and  laundry.  WALTER  LITTLE, 
Lmcolndale,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN — For  light  housework  and  plain 
small  house  in  country  just  out- 
side  of  Newport,  R.  I.  Own  room,  private 
ba^.  2  adults,  3  children  school  age.  $60 
monthly  ADVERTISER  7193,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  man  as  working  super- 
lntendent  of  poultry  and  general  farm  now 
being  developed.  4-room  house  with  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Farm  located  in  New  Jersey,  30 
N?iY  York-  APPty  THOMAS  B. 
Je^y  City,’ 1L  tJ?rney'  Bergen  Avenue, 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  148. 


FHRm  FOLKS 


Making  Larro  Feeds  for  thousands  of  farm  folks 
all  over  America,  is  one  of  General  Mills’  most 
important  wartime  jobs. 

It  is  also  a  big  job.  And  there  is  real  satisfaction 
for  us  in  the  thought  that,  despite  many  handicaps 
imposed  by  the  war,  we  have  been  able  to  do  it  well. 

War  changes  many  things  but  it  does  not  change 
your  need  for  quality  in  feeds. 

Nor  can  war  change  our  firm  conviction  that 
it  is  our  duty  today  to  provide  you  with  feeds 
that  offer  all  the  quality  and  feeding  value  pos¬ 
sible  under  war  conditions. 

Ever  since  1912  the  name  Larro  has  been  an¬ 
other  word  for  high  quality,  dependability  and 
integrity  in  the  feed  business.  The  purpose  of  this 
wartime  message  is  to  remind  you  that  we  deeply 
respect  your  faith  in  Larro  quality  and  assure  you 
that  this  quality  is  being  protected  throughout  the 
emergency  period.  You  can  be  sure  that  every  for¬ 
mula  change  necessitated  by  ingredient  shortages 
or  government  restrictions  is  carefully  studied  and 
that  Larro  Feeds  are  always  GOOD  FEEDS  which 
you  can  use  with  complete  confidence. 


The  quality  of  their  ingredients  is  carefully 
guarded  as  always  by  means  of  General  Mills 
Products  Control  in  each  of  the  eight  plants  in 
which  Larro  Feeds  are  made.  Only  good,  whole¬ 
some  materials  are  used.  There  are  no  fillers  or 
off-grade  ingredients  in  any  Larro  Feed. 

Experienced  Larro  research  men  w'atch  Larro 
formulas  and  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  the 
knowledge  gained  during  their  years  of  feed  test¬ 
ing  and  research  work  at  General  Mills  Larro 
Research  Farm. 

And  remember,  too,  that  General  Mills  service 
to  farm  folks  is  not  limited  to  those  who  use  Larro 
Feeds.  Regardless  of  what  you  feed  you  are  always 
welcome  to  the  assistance  that  General  Mills  Larro 
Research  Farm  can  give  you  with  your  feeding 
and  management  problems.  Write  to  the  nearest 
address  of  General  Mills,  Commercial  Feeds,  for 
literature  and  suggestions.  Tell  us  what  kind  of 
stock  you  are  feeding  or  what  kind  of  information 
you  require.  General  Mills  Larro  Research  Farm 
specialists  will  do  their  best  to  help  you. 
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— N  ew  Varieti 


[There  is  much  interest  in  new  varieties  of  peaches, 
especially  those  which  extend  the  season  of  fruit¬ 
ripening  and  the  season  of  usefulness.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  varieties,  the  Michigan  Station  at 
South  Haven,  Michigan,  the  Vineland  Station  at 
Vineland,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  have  been  out¬ 
standing  leaders.  To  meet  this  interest,  Stanley 
Johnston  of  South  Haven,  J.  B.  van  Haarlem  of 
Vineland,  and  M.  A.  Blake  of  New  Brunswick,  have 
prepared  the  following  brief  and  up-to-the-minute 
accounts  of  the  new  introductions  from  their  respec¬ 
tive  sections. — R.  N.-Y.] 

Introductions  from  New  Jersey 

By  M.  A.  Blake 

O  BE  of  much  value,  descriptions 
and  recommendations  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits  should  be  in  such 
terms  that  the  reader  can 
evaluate  them  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy.  Such  terms  as 
‘hardy”,  “free”,  and  “firm”  mean  little  unless 
one  has  standards  by  which  to  judge.  There¬ 
fore,  before  briefly  describing  some  of  the 
New  Jersey  peach  introductions,  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  terms  is  given. 

The  term  “hardy”  is  used  when  a  variety  is 
equal  to  Carman,  Golden  Jubilee,  or  Greens¬ 
boro  in  the  resistance  of  its  fruit  buds  to  low 
temperatures  in  Winter.  The  term  “medium 
hardy”  is  applied  when  the  variety  is  about  as 
hardy  as  Elberta  or  J.  H.  Hale. 

The  term  “air  free”  is  used  to  describe  a 
variety  which  develops  some  air  space  between 
the  pit  and  the  flesh.  “Free”  is  the  term  used 
when  the  flesh  rather  closely  surrounds  the 
pit,  but  can  be  separated  from  it. 

When  well  grown  fruits  are  2  Y2  inches  in 
diameter,  they  are  described  as  “large”. 
Fruits  214  inches  in  diameter  are  called  “me¬ 
dium”,  and  2  inches  or  less  are  “small”. 

The  varieties  are  described  as  grouped  in 
the  order  of  ripening,  and  the  dates  of  ripen¬ 
ing  are  those  at  which  fruits  were  soft  ripe 
at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1943. 

Marigold — Lola  x  Arp.  Ripe  July  28. 
About  a  week  earlier  than  Fisher.  A  hardy, 
small  to  medium  sized,  high  colored,  yellow- 
fleshed  fruit,  of  high  quality  for  its  season. 


ant- 
rted  for 


Semi-cling.  Too  small  fo' 
ing  in  New  Jersey,  but  favora5 
local  use  farther  north. 

Sunbeam — Slappey  x  Dewey.  Ripe  August 
7.  A  medium  hardy,  small  to  medium,  high 
colored,  high  quality,  yellow-fleshed,  semi- 
cling,  free  from  catechol  tannin.  Too  small  for 
wholesale  commercial  trade. 

Raritan  Rose — J.  H.  Hale  x  Cumberland. 
Ripe  August  6.  A  medium  to  hardy,  large, 
good  quality  white-fleshed  freestone.  It  com¬ 
monly  sets  30  to  35  buds  per  foot,  and  is  some¬ 
what  higher  colored  than  Cumberland. 

Golden  Jubilee — Elberta  x  Greensboro  sec¬ 
ond  generation.  Ripe  August  11.  A  hardy, 
large,  yellow-fleshed,  air  free  fruit.  One  of 
the  few  early  peaches  that  is  really  a  freestone. 
The  flesh  is  a  bit  too  soft  for  long  distance 
shipping. 

Cumberland — Belle  x  Greensboro.  Ripe 
August  12.  A  hardy,  large,  white-fleshed  peach, 
which  is  almost  free  when  fully  ripe.  Has 
often  produced  some  fruit  when  other  varieties 
fail.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  sets  from  30 
to  35  buds  to  the  foot. 

Triogem — J.  H.  Hale  x  Marigold.  Ripe 
August  15.  A  medium  hardy,  firm,  high 
colored,  yellow-fleshed  freestone.  The  fruit 
hangs  to  the  tree  long  after  it  is  ripe,  and  it 
is  a  good  commercial  variety  in  New  Jersey. 
Golden  Jubilee  will  be  preferred  to  the  north. 

Fireglow — J.  H.  Hale  x  Marigold.  Ripe 
August  17.  Medium  hardy.  A  large,  high 
colored,  firm,  yellow-fleshed  freestone.  A  most 
attractive,  high  quality  peach  for  regions  south 
of  New  Jersey. 

Sunhigh — J.  H.  Hale  x  40  C.  S.  Ripe 
August  20.  A  medium  to  hardy,  high  colored, 
yellow-fleshed  peach.  It  is  not  always  quite 
free,  but  has  often  topped  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  in  its  season.  A  good  commercial  peach 
in  New  Jersey. 

Red  Rose — J.  H.  Hale  x  Delicious.  Ripe 
August  2Q.  A  medium  to  hardy,  medium  to 
large,  high  colored,  white  freestone.  The  trees 
usually  come  into  bearing  earlier  than  Elberta, 
produce  heavy  crops  of  red  all  over  fruits 
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wThich  hang  to  the  tree  for  a  long  time. 

Goldeneast — Elberta  x  N.  J.  38  E.  G.  Ripe 
August  25.  A  medium  hardy,  large,  yellow- 
fleshed  freestone.  Usually  free.  An  attrac¬ 
tive,  firm,  commercial  peach  for  regions  south 
of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Pacemaker — J.  H.  Hale  x  Marigold.  Ripe 
August  27.  A  medium  hardy,  very  large,  firm, 
yellow-fleshed  freestone.  It  is  adapted  to  re¬ 
gions  south  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where 
a  variety  is  needed  to  follow  Goldeneast  in 
ripening. 

Ambergem — Belle  Self  Pollinated.  Ripe 
August  27.  A  hardy,  medium  to  large  yellow- 
fleshed,  non-melting  clingstone.  Has  become 
recognized  as  the  best  commercial  canning 
peach  in  the  East  for  its  season. 

Summercrest — J.  H.  Hale  X  Cumberland. 
Ripe  August  28.  A  medium  to  hardy,  large, 
yellow-fleshed  freestone.  Has  largely  replaced 
Belle  as  a  home  canning  peach  in  New  Jersey. 

White  Hale — J.  H.  Hale  Open  Pollinated. 
Ripe  September  8.  A  medium  hardy,  large, 
high  colored,  firm,  white-fleshed  freestone.  It 
ripens  about  with  J.  H.  Hale.  The  most  showy, 
attractive  white  peach  of  its  season  south  of 
New  York. 

Afterglow — J.  H.  Hale  x  N.  J.  27116.  Ripe 
September  15.  A  medium  to  hardy,  large,  yel¬ 
low-fleshed  freestone.  It  commonly  ripens 
about  one  week  after  Elberta,  and  develops 
good  size  and  color  without  bitterness  in  New 
Jersey. 

N.  J.  109 — J.  H.  Hale  x  Delicious.  Ripe 
September  17.  A  medium  to  hardy,  large, 
white-fleshed  freestone,  ripening  seven  to  ten 
days  after  Elberta.  It  is  the  best  white- 
fleshed  freestone  of  its  season  in  New  Jersey. 


Three  Leaders  from  Michigan 

By  Stanley  Johnston 

The  Michigan  peach  breeding  project  was 
started  at  the  South  Haven  Experiment  Station 
in  1924.  Since  that  time  three  varieties  have 
been  introduced,  (Continued  on  Page  160) 


Cross-Section  View  of  Four  New  Peach  Varieties 

Left  to  right:  Fig.  1— Raritan  Rose,  an  early  good  quality,  white-fleshed  freestone.  Fig.  2— Sunhigh,  high  colored 
yellow-fleshed,  early  mid-season  peach,  which  has  often  topped  the  New  York  market  in  its  season  Fig  2—Sum- 
mercrest,  large,  yellow-fleshed  freestone  ripening  just  before  Elberta,  which  has  largely  replaced  Belle  as  a  home 
canning  peach  in  New  Jersey  Fig.  4— Afterglow,  large,  yellow-fleshed  freestone,  ripening  one  week  after  Elberta 
and  which  develops  good  size  and  color  without  bitterness  in  New  Jersey  7  ‘  oena* 
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BEST 

IN  RUBBER 


Copyright,  1944,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Mr.  Extra  Traction  represents  the 
Extra  Bar  Length  that  gives 
Superior  Pulling  Power  to  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRES 


THE  BIGGER  THE  BITE... 
THE  STRONGER  THE  PULL 


FIRESTONE  BUILT  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE  AND  PUT  THE  FARM  ON  RUBBER 


mm m'- 

fP 
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MORE  FARM  TRACTORS  ARE  EQUIPPED 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

THAN  WITH  ANY  OTHER  MAKE 


HEN  a  product  wins  and  holds  customer- 
preference  year  in  and  year  out  you  know  its  leadership  is 
established  on  merit.  On  every  score,  by  every  yardstick  of 
value,  it  has  met  and  passed  the  test  of  critical  public 
appraisal. 

Since  Firestone  developed  the  first  practical  pneumatic 
tractor  tire  12  years  ago  and  put  the  farm  on  rubber, 
farmers  have  shown  an  ever-increasing  preference  for 
Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tires.  Their  point-for-point 
superiority  is  known  wherever  farm  tractors  roll.  That's 
why  farmers ,  today  as  always,  use  more  Firestone 
Ground  Grip  Tractor  Tires  than  any  other  make. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks  and  the  Firestone  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Howard  Barlow,  Monday  evenings,  over  N.  B.  C. 


March  18,  1944 


Units  for  Farm  Deferment 

The  new  Selective  Service  regula¬ 
tion,  effective  February  14,  1944,  rees¬ 
tablishes  16  war  units  as  the  minimum 
base  for  deferment  of  any  registrant 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  latest  standards  fixed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
determining  an  essential  farm,  place 
the  following  value  on  farm  produc¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  war  units: 

Unit  Value 


Product — 

Number 
for  1  Unit 

Per  Animal 
or  Per  Acre 

IEEF  CATTLE 
Farm  herds  . . . 

(per  head): 

.10 

Feedlot  . 

.05 

Range  . 

.07 

Stocker . 

.01 

DAIRY  CATTLE: 

Milk  cows  . 

1 

Others  and  calves . 

10 

HOGS: 

Sows  to  farrow . 

3 

Feeder  pigs  . 

30 

POULTRY: 

Broilers  and  ducks.... 

600 

Hens,  laying  pullets, 

ducks  for  egg  prod.. 

75 

Flock  replacements  . . 

300 

Turkeys  and  geese.... 

40 

SHEEP  and  GOATS: 

Farm  flocks  . 

30 

Lambs  in  feedlot . 

160 

Range  . 

45 

Milk  goats  . 

3 

Stockers  . 

100 

CROPS  (per  acre): 

Peanuts,  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  sweet  potatoes.  2 

Ensilage  corn,  dry  ed¬ 
ible  beans,  peas  and 
sweet  corn  for  pro¬ 
cessing  .  5 

Alfalfa  hay,  tame  hay  10 

Wild  hay  .  30 

Barley,  oats,  rye,  field 

peas  .  15 

Wheat  .  20 

Fresh  sweet  corn  and 

hybrid  seed  corn ....  3 

Flaxseed,  soy  beans ...  12 

VEGETABLES  (per  acre): 
Asparagus,  beets,  broc¬ 
coli,  brussel  sprouts, 
cabbage,  carrots, 
chard,  cauliflower, 
lettuce,  celery,  green 
peas,  lima  beans, 
onions,  rutabaga, 
snapbeans,  spinach, 
tomatoes,  turnips  ...  1 


1.00 

.10 


.33 

.03 


.17* 

1.30* 

.33* 

2.50* 

.03 

.62** 

.02 

.33 

.01 


.5 


.2 

.1 

.03 

.07 

.05 

.33 

.08 


1.00 


SMALL  FRUITS  AND 
BERRIES  (per  acre) . .  .7 

TREE  FRUITS  (per  acre) : 

Bearing  orchard  .  2 

Non-bearing  orchard..  5 


NUT  TREES  (per  acre): 

Bearing  orchards .  2 

Non-bearing  orchards.  15 

WOOD  PRODUCTS: 

Logs  deliv’d  to  mill..  10  m.  bf. 


per  acre 
1.5 


.5 

.2 


.5 

.07 


.1 


_  per  1  m.  bf. 

Logs  sawed  on  farm.  5  m.  bf.  .2 


,  .  per  1  m.  bf. 

BEES  (per  colony) .  25  .04 

TOBACCO  (per  acre)...  Vss  2.00 


*  Per  100  birds. 

**  Per  100  head. 

No  unit  credits  allowed  for  cantaloupe, 
watermelon,  eggplant.  Iceberg  lettuce.  Kohl¬ 
rabi,  cucumbers,  radishes,  squash  or  pump¬ 
kins. 


For  a  Change  in  Real  Estate 
Tax  Assessments 

“Assessing  and  Taxation  Needs  in 
New  York  State”  was  the  title  of  the 
final  and  summarizing  report  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Assess¬ 
ing  and  Reviewing,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Bewley  Committee.  It 
was  published  several  months  ago  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
now  in  session  at  Albany. 

This  Bewley  Report  covers  three  years 
of  investigation  and  is  a  clear  cut, 
comprehensive  indictment  of  unfai" 
and  inequitable  property  assessment 
and  tax  practices.  It  has  made  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  tax  and  assess¬ 
ment  matters,  and  suggests  and  urges 
definite  remedies. 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal  with  the 
report,  Senator  Bewley  says:  “This  fin¬ 
ishes  three  years  of  investigation  by 
this  Committee  ...  It  has  confirmed  the 
need  for  changes  in  assessing  and 
equalizing  practices  .  .  .  This  need  was 
known  before  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  five  years  ago.  The  new 
Constitution  mandated  remedies  which, 
according  to  any  reasonable  construc¬ 
tion  of  its  provisions  and  the  intent  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  minutes,  have  not  been 
set  up  by  the  Legislature  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  abuses  in  assessing  and  equaliza¬ 
tion  have  been  known  and  reported  by 
former  legislative  committees  over  the 
last  10  to  15  or  more  years  .  .  .  During 
the  last  six  to  ten  years,  systematic 
and  flagrantly  illegal  over-assessing, 
proven  by  thousands  of  cases  in  scores 
of  courts,  has  been  on  the  increase  .  .  . 
The  facts  have  been  reviewed  and  re¬ 
weighed  until  they  are  threadbare.  Any 
further  investigation  of  assessments, 
while  delaying  action  on  reforms, 
would  be  unjustified  .  .  .  We  would  be 
remiss  in  the  task  to  which  you  assigned 
us  if  we  did  not  stress  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  action.” 

My  several  articles  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  during,  the  past  three 
years  on  assessment  and  tax  matters 
have  sought  to  portray  the  situation. 
Compared  to  the  facts  brought  out  by 
the  Bewley  Committee  research,  they 
were  really  very  moderate  statements. 

Space  .will  not  permit  a  detailed  re¬ 
view  of  the  Bewley  Report.  We  can, 
however,  look  at  a  few  highlights. 
“Over-Assessing  Is  Systematic  and 
Widespread”  is  the  heading  of  one 
chapter.  It  “is  also  geographically 
widely  distributed  in  localities  through¬ 
out  the  State.”  .  .  .  “Over-assessment 
permits  the  evasion  of  the  constitutional 
tax  limit  and  the  levying  of  taxes  on 
(Continued  on  Page  178) 
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Sermon  from  Mount  Kisco 

Theme:  Roots  in  the  Region. 
Scripture:  Matt.,  13:  1-18. 

This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  sermons  at¬ 
tempting  to  analyze  our  lack  of  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  this 
age.  The  concluding  observation  I  should  like 
to  make  is  that  people  lack  a  sure  foundation 
for  living,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  do 
not  have  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

Recently  many  have  been  entertained  by  a 
book  and  movie  entitled  “One  Foot  in  Heaven”; 
but  you  can’t  get  one  foot  in  Heaven  unless 
the  other  is  planted  firmly  on  the  ground.  And 
that  is  one  of  our  greatest  needs  today — to  get 
our  feet  on  the  ground  quite  literally — and  to 
sink  our  roots  into  a  region.  No  man,  so  it 

seems  to  me,  can  have  a  very  sure _ . 

foundation  for  living  unless  he 
becomes  part  and  parcel  of  the 
region,  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  No  man  can  have  a  very 
sure  foundation  until  he  comes  to 
know  intimately  some  spot  of  this 
earth’s  surface;  until  he  comes  to 
love  it,  not  for  what  it  can  give 
him,  but  for  what  it  is  of  itself,  be 
it  lush  forest,  rich  meadow,  or  but 
the  barren  side  of  a  rocky  moun¬ 
tain.  I  think  that  sometimes  we 
ministers  have  done  religion  and 
faith  a  vast  disservice  for  belit¬ 
tling  that  which  is  referred  to  as 
being  “of  the  earth,  earthly.”  I  am 
rather  convinced  of  this,  that  no 
man  can  become  of  Heaven,  very 
heavenly,  until  first  of  all  he  has 
become  “of  the  earth,  earthy.” 

Particularly  is  it  true  of  urban 
and  suburban  dwellers  that  they 
don’t  live  anywhere.  They  have 
no  feet  on  the  ground,  and  as  a  result  they  find 
it  impossible  to  get  a  foot  in  Heaven.  The 
crowded  houses  and  apartment  buildings  along 
the  main  lines  of  our  railways  leading  out  of 
our  large  cities  are  often  referred  to  as  the 
dormitories  for  the  people  who  work  in  these 
cities-  Too  many  of  us  have  no  home  and  no 
roots  anywhere.  We  don’t  belong  in  New  York 
City  because  we  only  work  there,  nor  in  Mt. 
Kisco  because  we  only  sleep,  and  sometimes 
eat  there.  The  result  is  that  many  people  don’t 
really  live  anywhere.  They  have  no  foot  on 
the  ground  at  any  place.  This  same  kind  of 
criticism  should  not  be  limited  simply  to  those 
who  are  actual  commuters.  It  refers  also  to 
others  who  work  near  their  houses  who  have 
no  roots  in  their  region. 

And  perhaps  the  saddest  part  of  the  whole 
picture  is  that  there  are  multitudes  of  men 
tilling  the  good  earth  itself  who  never  think 
of  it  as  anything  more  than  a  sort  of  factory 
from  which  to  make  the  most  monetary  profit 
possible.  If  there  is  any  profession  on  God’s 
earth  that  ought  to  make  a  man  part  of  the 
region,  it  is  that  of  farming;  but  too  often  it 
doesn’t  work  out  that  way.  Too  many  farm¬ 
ers  have  no  home;  only  a  house  to  shelter  them 
while  they  strip  the  land.  They  live  off  the 
earth,  not  on  it- 

We  are  not  farmers.  We  live  in 
Mt.  Kisco,  or  perhaps  that  is  just 
our  weakness.  We  don’t  live  in 
Mt.  Kisco.  we  live  at  Mt.  Kisco. 

There’s  quite  a  difference.  There’s 
a  definite  need  that  we  learn  to 
live  in  Mt-  Kisco,  that  we  find  roots 
in  the  region  here.  Talk  about 
the  man  without  a  country.  We 
are  it.  Sometime  ago,  I  read  a 
letter  in  the  local  paper  from  one 
of  our  boys  in  the  Service  who 
spoke  of  how  it  would  be  to  get 
home,  as  he  put  it,  even  to  Mt. 

Kisco.  Why  even  to  Mt.  Kisco? 

Why,  if  Mt.  Kisco  is  where  he 
belongs,  isn’t  it  to  him  the  best 
place  on  God’s  earth?  And  if  it 
isn’t,  then  he  ought  to  have  his 
roots  planted  deeply  enough  in  this 
region  so  that  he  will  do  his  part 
to  make  it  the  best.  For  some 
strange  reason,  in  recent  years 
men  have  thought  it  smart  to  re¬ 
fer  to  their  particular  region  as 
even  such  and  such  a  place,  in¬ 
stead  of  referring  to  it  as  the  place. 

Nor  is  it  provincialism  to  love 
your  own  community  best.  It  is 


rather  a  reaction  that  is  essential-  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  think  of  it  as  technically 
or  physically  the  wealthiest  or  wisest  com¬ 
munity  in  the  world.  What  I  do  mean  is  that 
we  ought  to  have  our  own  roots  sunk  deeply 
enough  into  the  region  that  for  us  it  becomes 
the  best,  because  it  is  the  place,  the  piece  of 
earth,  be  it  rich  or  poor,  that  we  know  most 
intimately,  just  as  a  man’s  wife  is  to  him  the 
best  wife,  not  because  she  is  the  most  beautiful 
or  the  most  talented,  but  because  she  is  the 
one  woman  he  knows  most  intimately,  and 
loves  the  most  dearly.  It  is  futile,  for  instance, 
for  a  man  to  talk  about  being  charitable  toward 
people  until  first  of  all  he  learns  to  be  chari¬ 
table  toward  one  person;  just  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  talk  about  understanding 
people  until  first  he  understands  himself,  or 


~  kj  •  - 


The  Davenport  children  Duane,  driving,  and  Kathleen,  accompanied  by 
cousins  John,  Lee  and  Dean,  help  with  the  chores  on  the  farm  managed  by 
their  father,  W.  R.  Davenport,  and  owned  by  Dr.  Kilgus  in  Brockway, 

Jefferson  County,  Pennsylvania. 

to  talk  of  living  with  other  people,  until  first 
of  all  he  learns  to  live  with  himself.  Lewis 
Mumford  says  that  “the  deepest  source  of  the 
love  of  country  is  neither  law  nor  property, 
although  they  play  a  part  in  qualifying  it;  the 
ultimate  source  is  the  land,  as  land,  the  sky, 
as  sky,  the  people,  as  people.  In  its  best  sense, 
patriotism  is  always  narrow  and  intense;  close 
to  one’s  family,  one’s  village  or  city  and  the 
land  around.  Regional  sentiments  spring  out 
of  a  settled  way  of  life,  deep  roots  in  the  soil 
itself.” 

What  I  am  saying  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
religion  and  the  spiritual  life  of  a  people.  A 
man  can't  get  one  foot  in  Heaven  unless  one 
is  planted  firmly  on  the  ground  for  leverage, 
for  lifting  power.  A  man  can’t  be  stirred 
religiously  unless  first  of  all,  he  can  be  stirred 
earthily.  He  can’t  very  well  attune  his  soul 
to  the  ethereal  things  of  God  unless  first  of  all 
he  can  learn  to  respond  to  the  things  about 
him;  the  odor  and  the  beauty  of  flowers;  the 
feel  of  wet  or  dry  soil;  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  landscape;  the  sharp  tang  of  ozone  after 
a  thunder-shower;  the  outline  of  a  distant  hill 
against  the  horizon.  Sensitiveness  must  start 
here,  .and  unless  it  starts  here,  it  can  never 
reach  out  toward  God-  It  is  away  from  these 
things  that  our  artificial,  specialized  way  of 


Roman  Tschenda  offers  an  early  morning  breakfast  to  two  of  his  “wild”  friends 

on  his  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y.  farm. 


life  is  leading  us,  and  as  it  leads  us  away  from 
these  things,  it  leads  us  away  from  spiritual 
things. 

Spirit  does  not  thrive  as  pure  spirit;  it 
thrives  on  intimate  knowledge  of  that  which  is 
earthly.  The  monks  of  the  medieval  monas¬ 
tery  recognized  this.  They  were  the  best  tillers 
of  the  soil;  they  developed  the  best  fruit,  the 
most  beautiful  flowers,  and  made  the  best 
wine  of  their  day.  In  one  sense  we  are  earthly 
beings.  We  are  made,  as  the  Bible  says,  and 
as  science  would  prove,  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth.  We  are  kept  alive  because  surround¬ 
ing  the  great  barren  core  of  the  earth  is  a 
shallow  covering  of  topsoil;  because  in  this 
topsoil  are  green  things  whose  chlorophyl  de¬ 
velops  the  total  supply  of  food  without  which 
we  could  not  live.  Our  civilization  is  founded, 
we  are  told  upon  nine  inches  of 
topsoil,  one-fourth  of  which  we 
have  already  wasted  away.  We 
buy  gasoline  for  our  automobiles 
(or  what  the  coupons  will  allow) 
never  realizing  that  it  comes  from 
decayed  vegetable  matter  deep 
under  the  earth’s  surface.  We  read 
the  evening  paper  and  throw  it 
away,  not  knowing  that  to  supply 
the  paper  we  use,  requires  the  cut¬ 
ting  each  year  of  a  solid  block  of 
growing  trees  one  mile  wide,  and 
as  long  as  the  distance  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco-  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  looking,  perhaps  with 
pride,  perhaps  disparingly,  at  the 
green  of  the  lawn,  don’t  even 
know  the  variety  of  the  grass.  Nor 
can  our  ^youngsters  identify  the 
variety  of  the  trees  growing  on  the 
hillsides  surrounding  our  town. 

Do  you  perhaps  think  that  these 
things  don’t  matter?  If  they  don’t 
matter,  then  what  in  the  world  does?  Do  you 
say  that  it  makes  little  difference  that  our 
children  don’t  have  a  knowledge  of  the  trees 
that  grow  on  the  hillsides  or  the  flowers  and 
grasses  that  grow  in  the  meadows?  If  this 
kind  of  knowledge  makes  no  difference,  then 
what  kind  of  knowledge  does  make  a  differ¬ 
ence?  Nothing  matters  much  and  nothing 
makes  much  difference  to  the  boy  who  doesn’t 
know  and  love  and  have  roots  in  the  region 
in  which  he  has  been  brought  up.  He’ll  still 
be  left,  no  matter  how  materially  successful 
he  may  be,  with  both  feet  in  the  air,  and  with 
little  foundation  of  any  kind-  We  need  roots 
in  the  region  in  which  we  live. 

Mt.  Kisco  people  need  to  know  and  love  Mt. 
Kisco,  and  its  surrounding  country.  They  need 
to  know  each  other.  They  need  to  belong. 
They  need  a  country  that  is  their  own.  I  think 
we  could  safely  say  that  few  persons  ever  rise 
fundamentally  in  morals  or  in  spirit  or  in  cul¬ 
ture,  until  first  of  all  they  learn  to  love  their 
homes  and  those  who  dwell  there.  Sometimes 
we  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  we  are 
raising  ourselves  on  a  cultural  level  by  deny¬ 
ing  the  home  or  the  surroundings  from  which 
we  come.  That  isn’t  so.  People  who  attempt 
this,  only  loudly  proclaim  their  own  shallow¬ 
ness  and  their  own  superficiality.  There  was 
a  time,  for  instance,  when  I  might 
have  thought  it  necessary  in  order 
to  get  along  in  an  urban  society, 
to  deny  a  farm  background.  But 
I’ve  learned  that  it  isn’t  so.  I’ve 
learned  that  whatever  growth  a 
man  makes  must  come  through 
roots  planted  deep  in  some  part  of 
God’s  earth.  I’ve  learned,  too,  that 
the  most  satisfying  moments  in  a 
man’s  life  come  to  him  when  they 
are  connected  in  some  way  with  a 
portion  of  the  world  where  he 
knows,  literally,  every  tree  that 
grows,  every  little  trickle  of  water 
that  flows,  every  rock  that  juts  out 
from  the  earth’s  surface;  when  he 
knows  where  every  woodchuck 
burrow  will  be  found,  and  where 
the  birds  will  be  most  likely  nest¬ 
ing,  come  Spring.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  of  what  I  mean  when  I  speak 
of  “Roots  in  the  Region  ”  Cut  our¬ 
selves  off  from  these  things  and 
we  cut  from  under  ourselves  the 
foundation  that  makes  it  possible 
to  reach  out  for  the  things  of 
Heaven  Itself. 

Rev.  Lee  M.  Fairchild 
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Start  Seeds 
at  Horn 


FOR  CHOICER,  EARLIER  PLANTS 
TRY  SEED-STARTING  AT  HOME 


Breck’s  Seed-Starting  Kit  is  fun,  gardener,  fun  to  plant,  fascinating  to  watch.  It’s 
complete,  too — everything  you  need,  yet  compact  enough  to  fit  your  window-sill. 
And  the  Kit  is  scientifically  right,  with  controlled  watering  from  below. 


FUN!  COMPLETE!  CONVENIENT!  SCIENTIFIC! 

AH  for  $1.00:  3  green  boxes  of  water-tight,  mold-resistant  fibre — not  paper — 5H" 
long  (each  with  3  seeding  trays — 9  in  all) .  Ample  fill  of  sterilised  Mica-Gro,  special 
new  seed-starting  medium,  takes  the  place  of  soil.  Two  pkts.  choice  veg.  and 
flower  seeds.  Full  instructions  for  planting  and  care.  Also  Breck’s  big  1944  Garden 
Book,  every  page  in  full  color!  Mail  $1 .00  today  or  save  on  3  Kits  for  $2.85  postpaid. 
(West  of  Miss.  R.  add  20j!  postage  per  kit.) 

MAIL  $1.00  TODAY  —  SUPPLY  LIMITED 


SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1818 


B  RECKS 


16  BRECK  BLDG. 

BOSTON  9 


DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

HIGHLIGHTS— All  Northern  Grown 
— adapted  to  YOUR  climate  —  over 
90%  germination  —  sold  on  10-day- 
test  -  or  -  money  -  back.  No  wonder 
Dibble  Seed  Corn  is  in  demand. 
ORDER  EARLY. 

TESTED  DIBBLE  VARIETIES 

EARLY  YELLOW  DENT  LANCASTER  COUNTY 

IMPROVED  LEAMING  SURE  CROP 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT 

WEST  BRANCH  SWEEPSTAKES 

GOLDEN  GLOW  MAMMOTH  8  ROWED 

CORNELL  11  YELLOW  FLINT 

WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT  SMOKY  DENT 

CERTIFIED  CORNELL  HYBRID  29-3  AND  34-53 

SWEET  CORN  GARDEN  ASSORTMENT 

Also  Headquarters  for  All  Farm  Seeds, 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats.  Barley.  Certified  and 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalog  &  Price  List  Free 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

BOX  B,  -  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  ¥. 


IERS 


15c  Paek«t«.'One  each;  Heart* 
France  Red,  Snowball  White  and 
Gem.  Gorgeous  Blooms  5  in.  across, 
;hick,  on  long,  stately  stems.  Send 
ese  Gorgeous  Asters  and  Copy  of 
my  Big  Seed,  Plant  and  Nursery  Cat-  ETDETIT 
alog  or  send  Postal  for  Catalog  Only,  a  ■afcJEt 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  Roc^uordfin. 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FRFE  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


LINCOLN 

This  remarkable  new  hybrid  is  well  worth 
a  trial  in  ’44.  Six  other  choice  sweet 
corn  hybrids.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 
Huntington  Brothers,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


CHESTNUT  TREES  BLIGHT-RESISTANT 

Our  hardy  trees  bearing  fine  large  nuts  at  3  &  4  years. 
Send  for  circular  to  Chestnut  Nursery,  Manheim,  Pa. 


rCDTlCim  Green  Mountain,  Certified  Cobbler 
LL1V 1  ir  Hal/  Seed  Potatoes  $5.50  cwt.  F.O.B. 
Somerville,  N.  3.  A.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Asparagus  Seed  for  sale.  1943  crop,  germination  9%. 
Carters  Special  Strain,  heavy  producer,  rust  resistant; 
saved  from  selected  hills.  A.  Clement,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


ATTENTION  VICTORY  GARDENERS 


1944  Plant  Catalogue  ready, 
vegetable  plants  of  all  kinds. 
PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  - 


Hardy  field  grown 
Place  your  order  early. 
•  Greenville,  S.  C. 


FOR  SALE:  Onion  Sets  Postage*  prepaid. 

White  sets  $2.75.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Buy  yoifc  Trees  from  an  Established 
Nursery.  We  grow  the  trees  we  sell 
and  Guarantee  Satisfaction.  Our  60th 
Year  Growing  APPLE,  PLUM,  PEAR, 
CHERRY  and  PEACH  TREES-SMALL 
FRUITS  and  SEEDS  for  the  Orchard 
Planter.  We  also  grow  ROSES  - 
SHRUBS  and  SHADE  TREES  for 
your  home  grounds.  Our  stock  is 
hardy,  being  Northern  Grown  on 
Dansville  hill  land.  We  operate  over 
400  Acres.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalog  in  Color. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

122  Circle  Road,  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY  CATALOG  fREE 


BERRY  FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Blueberries, 
Elderberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Grapes.  Also 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Vines, 
Perennials,  Over  69  years  in  Business.  Catalog  Free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Dept.  R.N.Y.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  BOYSENBERRIFS 

Several  thousand  fine  plants  at  reasonable  prices. 

CLERMONT  FARMS,  TIVOLI,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  <5AI  F*  Hrnnpc  Fredoma,  best  early  grapes. 
rVPIV  OALC.  Uiapes  4,090  at  special  farmer’s 
price.  CLERMONT  FARMS,  TIVOLI.  NEW  YORK 


Rooting  Rose  Cuttings 

Many  owners  of  fine  roses  have 
rooted  them  from  cuttings  given  them 
by  neighbors  and  friends.  We  have 
often  done  this  in  our  own  immediate 
family.  There  are  two  kinds  of  cut¬ 
tings — “greenwood”  and  “hardwood”. 
Greenwood  cuttings  are  taken  when 
the  wood  begins  to  harden  and  is  firm. 
The  base  of  a  flowering  sprig  or  shoot, 
after  the  flower  has  fully  opened,  is  an 
example  of  a  good  greenwood  cutting. 
Wood,  equally  mature  from  a  non¬ 
flowering  shoot  is  equally  good,  and 
in  this  case,  several  cuttings  can  easily 
be  made  from  the  same  shoot.  A  piece 
about  six  or  seven  inches  in  length, 
having  three  buds,  can  be  counted  as 
good. 

The  cuts  should  always  be  made 
slantwise,  using  a  very  sharp  thin- 
bladed  knife  and  close  below  the  third 
bud  on  the  cutting.  Remove  the  lower 
leaves  from  the  cutting,  but  leave  the 
one  at  the  top.  This  is  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  air. 
As  the  cuttings  are  made,  drop  them 
into  a  pail  of  water  to  prevent  drying 
out. 

In  cutting  a  blooming  shoot,  try  to 
curve  the  knife  so*as  to  remove  a  piece 
of  the  stem  from  which  the  shoot  grew, 
or  push  off  the  shoot  with  a  firm  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  thumb.  This  will,  in  either 
case,  give  you  what  is  known  as  a  “heel” 
and  root  more  easily  than  the  others. 
In  the  case  of  cuttings  without  heels, 
a  callus  forms  on  the  end  of  the  shoot 
and  roots  emerge  from  this,  just  as  they 
do  from  the  heel  of  the  other  kind. 

Often  cuttings  may  be  planted  with 
good  results  in  a  light,  sunny  place  in 
sand,  though  I  find  a  partly  shaded 
place  in  the  garden  is  preferable  to 
sand.  Though,  if  a  large  number  is 
required,  it  is  well  worth  the  little 
trouble  of  making  a  sand  bed.  Dig  out 
the  soil  about  six  inches  and  fill  the 
space  with  sharp  or  coarse  sand.  A 
place  should  be  selected  that  has  par¬ 
tial  shade. 

In  either  method,  the  cutting  should 
be  planted  without  delay  after  it  has 
been  made.  Place  all  the  cutting  except 
the  top  bud,  which  should  be  just  a 
little  above  the  soil  level,  under  the 
surface.  Press  the  sand  or  soil  firmly 
around  them.  Place  glass  jars  over 
the  cuttings.  Press  the  jar  firmly  down 
over  the  cutting.  Give  a  thorough 
watering  immediately,  as  cuttings  com¬ 
mence  to  absorb  moisture  at  once.  It 
is  advisable  to  admit  a  little  air  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  mold,  by  putting 
a  small  piece  of  wood  or  stick  under 
the  jar  edge.  This  should  be  done 
after  the  first  two  days  and  nights. 
When  a  cold  frame  with  sash  is  used, 
frequent  watering  is  important,  but  not 
when  jars  are  used,  as  they  (to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree)  prevent  the  escape  of 
moisture.  In  no  case  allow  the  sand 
or  soil  to  become  dry,  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  keep  it  too  wet. 

In  a  sand  bed,  when  roots  have 
formed  freely,  the  plants  should  be 
transplanted  to  good  soil,  watered  well, 
and  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a  few 
days.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  place  a  jar 
over  them  the  first  week.  Water  spar¬ 
ingly  until  the  plants  become  well 
established.  If  they  have  been  started 
in  soil  and  are  not  overcrowded,  it  is 
best  to  leave  them  where  they  are  till 
the  following  Spring,  before  transplant¬ 
ing.  July  and  August  is  considered 
the  most  favorable  season  for  planting 
or  rooting  rose  cuttings.  w.  h.  h. 


Jailed  by  the  OPA 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  aroused 
over  the  recent  jailing  of  L.  R.  Buck- 
lew  of  South  Annville,  Lebanon  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  Paul  E.  Sanger  of  Myerstown, 
charged  by  the  OPA  with  violating 
OPA  ceiling  prices.  The  warrants 
charged  that  two  farm  tractors  owned 
by  Bucklew  were  sold  above  ceiling 
prices  by  Sanger,  the  auctioneer.  One 
tractor  brought  $900,  the  other  $605. 
OPA  officials  claimed  that  the  ceiling 
prices  were  $772  for  the  one  and  $477 
for  the  second.  Upon  failure  to  post 
$1,000  bonds,  both  men  were  placed 
in  the  Dauphin  County  jail  to  await 
trial. 

The  warrants  were  based  on  the 
testimony  of  OPA  agents  who  attended 
the  sale.  They  reported  that  threaten¬ 
ing  remarks  were  made  against  them 
by  persons  at  the  sale. 

A  short  time  ago,  an  F.  S.  A. -spon¬ 
sored  cooperative  in  Lancaster  County 
failed  and  the  F.S.A.  put  up  the  tractors 
and  combines  at  public  sale.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  they  all  brought  above  ceiling 
prices,  yet  no  complaint  was  made  by 
any  of  the  authorities. 

Both  Bucklew  and  Sanger  are  highly 
respected  men  in  their  community  and 
while  farmers  and  their  friends  and 
neighbors  are  indignant  at  the  criminal 
proceedings  against  them,  they  ap¬ 
prove  the  action  taken  by  them,  to  stand 
trial  on  the  OPA  charges. 


— Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  Roots — 

309,099  Asparagus:  29,009  Rhubarb;  10  Year  Asparagus 
roots  for  this  spring  crop.  Herbs,  Raspberry  plants  two 
year  old.  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Onion  sets.  Onion  plants. 

WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Nut  Trees  Improved 

American  Walnut,  Chinese  Chestnut.  Eating  Persim¬ 
mons,  Cattle  feed.  Honey  Locust.  Write  for  list  of  the 
best  selections  from  our  nearly  100  test  trees  on  our 
grounds.  Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65R,  Dowingtown,  Pa. 


Dahlias 


Extra  large  varieties  labeled  10  for  $1.00 
prepaid.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City.  Penna. 


TO  HELP  YOU  GET 

BETTER  CROPS 


Here's  a  new  type  of  farm  service  book 
that’s  crammed  full  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  every  war-time  farmer  needs. 
It’s  a  combination  Seed  Catalog  and 
Farm  Facts  Book  all  in  one,  designed 
to  help  you  get  more  and  better  crops. 
Tells  what  crops  to  plant  under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions— what  crops  make  best 
substitutes  when  seed  shortages  occur, 
etc.  To  get  your  FREE  copy,  just  clip 
and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

f. Hoffman 

t/  FARM  SEEDS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  33A  Landisville,  Penna. 


Please  send  Free  Copy  of  your  new 
Seed  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  Book. 


Name. . . . . , . . . 


Address. ... . . 


Town.. 


State„... . . . 


Short  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 

99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  ...  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling  ! 

SAVES  TIME  ...  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution ! 

SAVES  MONEY  ...  Dissolves  thoroughly — no 
•waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in  your  mixtures— thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet — “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use!’ 


YOUR  HEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS,  SMALL 
CRYSTALS,  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
for  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures ;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  best  known 
brand t  Standard  for  over  60  years. 


MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET.  NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 
230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


GASSY 

STOMACH? 

(due  to  hyperacidity) 

Many  sufferers  get  swift  comforting  relief  with 
Frye's  PAN-BISDA  Try  PAN-BISDA  for  relief 
of  stomach  distress,  acid  indigestion,  gas  pains,  sour 
stomach,  bloating  and  heartburn,  due  to  hyper¬ 
acidity. 

Sold  for  over  fifty  years,  famous  PAN-BISDA  Is 
time  tested  and  Is  not  laxative.  It  will  be  a  Joy  to 
eat  In  comfort  and  feel  grand  again.  All  drug  stores 
carry  PAN-BISDA  so  get  a  bottle  today. 

PAN-BISDA 


GRASS  SILAGE 

SILOGERM — for  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well  as 
com.  Very  economical,  clean  and  easy  to  use.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOKLET  containing  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 


Vegetable  Plaints 

All  outdoor  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 
Will  mature  crop  3  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Cabbage,  Onion,  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato,  Cauliflower,  Pepper,  Certified  Tomato 
and  other  plants.  Get  our  Catalog  or  Special 
Dealers  Prices  from  Oldest  and  Largest 
Growers  in  Virginia. 

1.  r.  COUNCIL!.  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
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FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY 
•  PLANTS  FOR  YOUR* 

Victory  Farm  Garden 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  describes  the  BEST 
VARIETIES  there  are  at  reasonable  prices. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Small  Fruits,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  etc.,  to  select  from.  Strong,  thrifty 
trees  and  plants  True-to-Name. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Sou 


WILSON 


NEW  YORK 


Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  34  Years, 


Fruit  Trees 

SEEDS  -  ROSES  -  SHRUBS 

Grow  your  own  fruit.  You  ben¬ 
efit  from  64  years'  experience  in 
growing  sturdy,  fa*t-growing  stock 
when  you  buy  KELLY  trees. 
Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

New  1944  FREE  Catalog  in 
full  color  lists  all  kinds  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  RASPBERRIES,  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 
SEEDS.  Sturdy,  upland-grown 
stock.  SPECIAL!!!  Four  regular 
10c  packages  of  Seeds  (Radish, 
Tomato,  Lettuce  and  Beet)  25c 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
36  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

for  Garden  and  Orchard 

Ormanental  Plants  for  Home 

BARNES  fruit  and  ornamental  stock 
is  of  the  finest  quality.  Order  NOW 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Send  for  1944 
CATALOG  featuring,  among  other  things: 


Barnes  Great  Big 
Blueberries 
Blackberries 
Raspberries  &  Grapes 
Roses  &  Lilacs 


Ornamental  Shrubs 
Flowering  Crabs 
Shade  Trees 
Rhubarb  and 
Asparagus 


Famous-For-Flavor  Fruit  Trees 


ARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 

BOX  8  YALESViLLE.  CONN.  ESI.  1890 


GROW  XMAS 

FOREST  TREESl 

,  Write  today  for  Special 
Christmas  Tree  Bulletin 
and  complete  Forest  Tree 
Price  List.  Per  1000 

2  year  American  Red  Pine . $10.00 

2  year  Austrian  Pine  .  15.00 

2  year  Colo.  Blue  Spruce .  10.00 

3  year  Balsam  Fir  .  15.00 

3  year  Norway  Spruce . .  15.00 


MUSSER  FORESTS  Inc. 
Indiana  Penna. 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown,  heavy  yi elders.  Nor t Kern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts — Profit — Shade — Beauty — Fun 

Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  42  varieties  of  -nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut 
trees  for  over  47  years. 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  St„  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


VICTORY  Garden  FRUITS 

Grow  LUSCIOUS  APPLES.  Peaches.  Pears. 

Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nectarines 
BERRIES,  Grapes,  ASPARAGUS  in  YOUR 
Victory  GARDEN. 

BIG,  Strong:,  QUICK'  bearing:  plants, 

SAVE  years  of  waiting.  Also  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  QUALITY  ORNAMENTALS. 


Free  Colored  Catalog — Write  Today 
HARRISON  BROS.  NURSERIES 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Maryland  ESI.  1664 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &.  Garden  Seed.  We  fiave  500.000 
Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
i  etc.,  in  fact  our  1944  Catalog  hag 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 


Allen's  Nursery  &  Seed  House  , 

Box  1  1  Geneva*  Ohio 


FREE 


1944  VICTORY 
GARDEN  CATALOG 


of  hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants  that  produce 
crops  three  weeks  earlier  than  homo  grown  plants, 
lolls  how  to  spray,  plant,  and  cultivate  cabbage, 
onion,  lettuce,  beet,  broccoli,  tomato,  potato,  egg¬ 
plant  &  pepper  plants.  Write  for  your  catalog  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,Ga. 


Victory  Garden  Plants 

Get  earlier  and  better  yields  with  our  field- 
grown  Vegetable  Plants.  Free:  1944  color  cata- 
.95  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce,  Beet,  Broccoli, 
Cauliflower,  Potato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  Plants. 

PIEPMOBT  PUKT  CO.  •  ALBA  MY,  CE086H 

Blight  Resistant  Chestnut  Trees  bear  large  nuts 

While  young.  Also  Walnut,  Apple  and  Shade  Tree* 

A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 


Useful  Garden  Tool 

Hoeing  weeds  with  a  garden  hoe 
uses  arm  and  waist  muscles  which  tire 
easily.  If  a  steel  scoop  shovel  12  inches 
wide  is  sharpened  on  the  end  with  a 
file,  it  can  be  used  to  shave  the  top  of 
the  ground,  cutting  off  the  weeds  much 
as  a  hoe  does,  and  will  cover  the  ground 
much  faster.  Also,  the  work  can  be 
done  mostly  with  the  powerful  leg 
muscles  by  resting  the  back  of  the  right 
hand,  holding  the  shovel  handle  against 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  right  leg,  just 
about  the  knee  and  pushing  the  shovel 
with  the  leg  muscles  which  do  not  tire 
easily. 

This  sharpened  scoop  shovel  has  been 
found  to  be  very  useful  in  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation  around  grape  vines  and  fruit 
trees.  The  top  1  or  2  inches  of  the 
grass  or  weed  sod  can  be  shaved  off 
and  turned  over  to  decay  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  the  trees  or  vines  and 
this  is  a  job  requiring  a  far  heavier 
duty  tool  than  a  hoe,  as  the  grass  sod 
gets  pretty  dense.  Even  where  vines 
and  tough  roots  are  encountered,  the 
sharpened  scoop  shovel  will  cut 
through  them  beneath  the  ground  and 
it  therefore  makes  a  very  good  tool  to 
kill  off  poison  ivy  plants  and  the  like, 
especially  on  new  ground.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  use  the  powerful  leg 
muscles  for  this  heavy  duty  work. 

My  son  and  I  had  a  Victory  garden 
last  year  on  sod  ground  that  had  been 
plowed  and  disked  rather  poorly,  where 
a  cultivator  or  hoe  did  not  work  well 
due  to  the  roots  and  grass  in  the  sod; 
but  I  could  go  down  a  row  quickly  with 
the  sharp  scoop  shovel,  cutting  off 
roots  and  weeds  and  turning  them  over 
while  the  boy  followed  up  with  a  rake. 
We  were  thus  able  to  handle  a  plot  90 
feet  by  175  feet  by  working  one  or  two 
hours  per  day.  Thus  we  finished  the 
season  with  the  garden  soil  in  good 
shape  and  quite  free  of  weeds  with  250 
hours  work  between  us.  We  also  cut 
up  a  lot  of  sod,  when  leveling  off,  with 
this  sharpened  scoop  shovel  before 
planting  in  the  early  Spring  where  the 
plow  had  done  a  poor  job. 

My  experience  with  this  type  of  tool 
extends  over  a  period  of  about  eight 
years  gardening  and  orcharding  and 
I  can  recommend  it  very  highly.  A 
weed  or  grass  cover  crop  turned  over 
once  or  twice  a  year  around  fruit  trees 
and  grape  vines  helps  hold  the  moisture 
and  eventually  puts  the  soil  in  very 
good  condition  with  lots  of  humus  in 
it.  I  have  about  one-third  of  an  acre 
in  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Victory  garden,  and  I  keep 
the  grass  and  weeds  turned  under  with¬ 
out  too  much  effort,  with  the  result 
that  this  plot  supplies  all  the  fruit  our 
family  of  six  can  eat  through  the  whole 
year.  w.  c.  n. 


Lettuce  Needs  Water 

We  decided  to  grow  our  lettuce  in  an 
18-inch  width  of  earth  along  a  fence 
row,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone 
unplanted  and  been  wasted.  The  ground 
was  well  prepared  and  pulverized  like 
fine  white  sand.  We  chose  the  variety 
known  as  May  King,  based  on  its  repu¬ 
tation  and  past  records.  It  is  well 
suited  for  one’s  first  outdoor  planting. 
The  medium  sized  heads  are  quite  com¬ 
pact  and  very  well  wrapped  about 
creamy-yellow  hearts  which  are  crisp, 
tender  and  excellently  flavored. 

The  seed  was  planted  and  came  up 
grand;  every  seed,  apparently.  During 
the  course  of  a  two  or  three-day  period 
of  showers,  it  grew  well,  as  lettuce 
should  to  be  its  best.  It  developed  some 
four  to  six  leaves  and  then,  it  just  stood 
there,  and  never  grew  a  particle  more. 
Naturally  we  were  despairing,  time  was 
going  on,  and  our  luxury  of  crisp,  early 
lettuce  was  nowhere  in  sight.  The  days 
were  sunny  and  warm.  We  could  not 
find  a  trace  of  insect  or  worm  enemies. 
The  fine  tender  leaves  were  drooping 
and  toughening. 

Having  much  waste  water  left  from 
cistern-cleaning,  a  quantity  of  it  was 
poured  about  the  lettuce.  A  couple  of 
sprinklers  full  were  “rained”  upon  the 
leaves.  Next  morning  the  results  were 
surprising.  The  leaves  had  uplifted 
and  brightened.  The  second  day  there¬ 
after  it  got  the  same  ground-drenching 
and  the  same  “rain”  on  the  leaves.  In 
an  incredibly  shcrt  time  we  had  lovely 
lettuce!  The  perfect,  appetizing  heads 
were  rich  in  the  vitamins  that  are  ex¬ 
tra  precious  right  now  to  keep  us  fit. 
Lettuce  is  a  watery  vegetable,  and  we 
had  fed  it  what  it  needed.  So  it 
thrived,  grew  and  fed  us  well.  After 
the  first  two  soakings  the  waterings 
were  farther  apart  and  of  less  quan¬ 
tities;  all  in  reason,  which  is  governed 
most  generally  by  the  nature  of  one’s 
own  soil  and  location. 

Lettuce  may  be  grown  in  beds  or  in 
rows.  It  requires  little  or  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  but  it  revels  in  being  kept  free 
from  weeds.  May  King  is  an  early 
variety  for  outdoor  planting  and  ma¬ 
turing.  Mignonette  is  a  gem  for  the 
same  purpose  and  is  claimed  by  some 
to  be  even  earlier  in  getting  to  the 
table.  Its  heads  are  smaller,  but  de¬ 
lightfully  sweet  flavored  and  creamy 
white.  It  is  quite  slow  going  to  seed 
and  really  is  surprisingly  hardy. 

Ohio.  c.  s. 

War  bonds  and  stamps  can  be  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 


PLENTY  OF  POLLEN 
TO  ASSURE  WEll- 
FIUEO  EARS 


SHORT  NODES.  MANY 
LEAVES 


WIDE,  WAXY 

DEEP-GREEN 


LEAVES 


A  BIG  EAR 

ON  EVERT  STALK 


MEDIUM  TO  SHORT 
EAR  SHANK 


FREE  FROM  ROTS, 
SMUTS,  MOLDS,  WILTS 


STRONG,  STURDY 
UPSTANDING  STALK 


DEEP.  MASSIVE 

FIBROUS  ROOTS 


Investigations  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station 
reveal  that  two  or  three 
months  on  poor  feed  may 
deplete  Vitamin  A  reserve 
of  dairy  cattle  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  pointl  Result:  Breeding 
trouble  with  both  cows  and 
bulls,  and  death  of  calves 
fed  the  milk.  Feed  rich* 
greenish  •  yellow  ensilage 
made  from  Moo-Mix  Hy¬ 
brid  Ensilage  Com,  and 
you'll  assure  ample  Vita¬ 
min  A  for  your  own  herd. 
Order  your  seed  todayl 


'  /  I  i  I  V  1  * 

GRAIN  HYBRIDS 

Investigate  Lowe's  early 
maturing  grain  hybrids. 
They  offer  advantages  in 
yield,  stand  -  up  -  ability, 
grain  quality,  resistance  to 
adverse  conditions) 


.  Gaver-Dickinson  Saed  Company,  Buffalo,  N«w  York 
DISTRIBUTED  jCo-op*ratiy«  Feed  Daalers,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  New  York 
nv  <  Banneld-Jennings,  Inc.,  Elmira,  New  York 
ar  'Whitney  Seed  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York  * 
Berbcr-Bennett,  Inc.,  Albany,  New  York 


General  Offices,  Aroma  Park,  III. 


M  ichaelLeonard’s 


You’ve  never  eaten  sweet  com  just 
like  Michael -Leonard's  new  "Aristo- 
gold.”  Great  big  ears,  large,  juicy, 
sweet  kernels,  sugary  and  tender!  And 
what  yields!  Easy  to  grow,  too.  Get  full  description 
of  this  and  nearly  300  other  great  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  Michael-Leonard  catalog.  Also  FREE 
garden  plans  and  garden  guide.  Write  Michael- 
Leonard,  Desk  NY1318,  333  West  35tk  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD  SEED 


For  48  years  PAGE  has  stood 
for  QUALITY  SEEDS.  “PA- 
5-CO"  Brand  SEED  CORN  is  top 
duality.  So  are  Page’s  Dawn  Grass  Mix¬ 
tures.  Field  Seeds,  Bulk  and  Packet 
Seeds  for  Gardens.  Pastures  and  your 
Field  Crops.  All  selected  tested  varieties. 
“At  Your  Service  Since  1896".  The  Page 
Seed  Co.,  P.0.  Box  B-12,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


EarliestTomato 


JUNG’S  WAY  AHEAD  has  Big  Red 

Fruit  ripe  as  early  aa  July  4th.  Lib¬ 
eral  packet  (enough  to  grow  200 
plants),  10c;  In  Canada,  20c.  Seeds 
enclosed  in  10c  Coupon  packet  which 
may  be  applied  on  any  future  orders. 

JUNG’S  seeds  are  famous  for 
high  quality  and  dependability.  1 
Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  of  bargains  in' 
Seeds,  Plants.  Shrubs  and  Bulbs.  HYBRID 
SEED  CORN- VICLAND  OATS. 

J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO.,  Depl.  3,  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


CARAWAY 

This  profitable  new  crop  is  sown  from  earliest  Spring 
to  late  mid-Summer  and  should  produce  large  returns. 

Instructions  for  cultivating  and  harvesting. 

J.  SI  EBERT,  103*19  Merrick  Rd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  QUALITY  SEEDS 

SEND  FOR  1944  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for 
our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate 
description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germin,ation. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 
Seedsmen  for  40  Years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


INVESTIGATE  TODAY! 


cMesi&i  CORN  that 

Saved,  anoThusking  Jlah&i 

Save  Labor.  Plant  corn  that  requires  less  cultivating 
-  that  is  easier  to  husk.  Plant  Funk  G  Hybrids  and 
get  everything  you  want  in  corn:  early  vigorous 
growth,  deep  strong  roots,  better  standability,  resist¬ 
ance  to  drought  and  windstorms,  leafier  silage,  more 
shelled  corn  per  ear  and  increased  yields  from  every 
acre  planted.  Investigate  today.  Write  for  full  facts 
and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  new  Hybrid  Corn  book. 
A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  33T  Landisville.  Penna. 

FUNK  ©HYBRIDS 
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Only  CLETRAC  Provides 
J/Uep/te^eint*  Agricultural  Tractors 


★  Wilh  Cletrac  Tru -Traction  Ihe  iracior  is 
under  control  at  all  times  because  Tru-Traction 
provides  power  on  both  tracks  at  all  times. 
There's  no  job  on  ihe  farm— on  any  farm— that 
can't  be  done  better  with  a  Cletrac  Tru-Traction 
outfit.  And  only  Cletrac  gives  Tru-Traction. 

Under  government  regulations,  a  limited 
number  of  Cletrac  Tru-Traction  agricultural 


tractors  is  being  produced.  These  tractors  may 
be  purchased  by  farmers  who  can  qualify  and 
prove  their  need  for  new  tractors.  There's  a 
Cletrac  dealer  near  you  who  will  gladly  assist 
you  in  every  way  in  keeping  your  Cletrac 
in  continuous  use  or  give  you  his  aid,  if  you 
can  qualify  under  government  regulations,  in 
buying  a  new  agricultural  Cletrac. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY  •  19300-183  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


THORNLESS 

Bojysenberries 

A  NEW  berry  that  created  a  sensation 
all  over  America.  A  tremendous  bearer 
of  immense  berries,  up  to  2  inches  long. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  Zs*£$$2& 

W  ■  hhWI  kV  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints.  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 

ROOK  Cl  AT  1?  new  and  used  book  bargains. 
Ul/UIl  Free  catalog,  6,500  titles. 

Novels,  westerns,  mysteries,  non-fietion.  American 
Lending  Library,  Dept.  RN,  College  Point,  N.  Y. 


Poul 

Fern 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM,. 

Stock  Fence.  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Welded  Tur¬ 
key  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Arnold- Dain  Corp.,  Box  R,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

FEATHERS  &  DOWNS 

All  types  New  Feathers  Wanted  for  Government  orders. 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  NATIONAL  FEATHER  & 
DOWN  CO.,  160  7TH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-342,  BOONE,  IOWA. 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh 
lJ/6-2  lbs.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MILLER'S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  varieties  for  home  fruit  gardens. 


Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


50  SETS  ARMY  WAGON  HARNESS  (used).  35  SETS 
NEW  MACHINE  GUN  HARNESS  (breast  color).  150 
HALTERS.  100  CAVALRY  SADDLES  —  Reasonable 
Price.  PAUL  TAVETI AN,  61  Rutger  St.,  New  York  2. 


Save  Money  on  Tractor  Parts,  new,  used.  Inquire 
today,  specifying  parts  needed,  tractor  make,  model, 
year.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


I  \  VK  \  I  llwSf  you  gooci  parei 

Write,  Dept.  7 

MR.  METZLER,  II  West  42nd  Street,  New 


STRAWBERRIES 

ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave„  Salisbury,  Md. 


Every  Grower  should  have  Ravner’s  New 
Berry  Book .  Contains  really  valuable  Inf  or- 
mation  on  how  to  gat  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to 
Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-34A,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  SSS„.%SSSC 

Fairfax,  Big  Joe,  Blakemore,  etc.  Write  for  free  de¬ 
scriptive  price  list.  C.  S.  PERDUE.  Showell,  Md. 


PI  ANTQ  Summer  and  Fall  bear- 
l  Drill  lu  jng  varieties.  Write  for 
price  list.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Red  Raspberries  Early  Spring.  Disease  free  new 
kinds,  leaflet  culture.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


HAY  FOR  SAIF  alfalfa,  ttmoti 

unl  1  VAIX  •JAYL..L,  AND  FEEDING  H 
Delivered  your  station  in  carload  lots.  James  Ke 
137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Tel.  9-28 


FHD  CAT  IT  Baled  mixed  hay,  delivered  in 
*■  Now  York  and  New  Jersey 

by  truck.  Kenneth  L.  Stewart,  Maplecrest,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  A lew-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Porcnnal  PncfnlcYour  name,  address,  neatly  printed. 
rciSOIlal  rOSIalS75.il ;  150-$|.50.  Save  2c  every  mes¬ 
sage.  Sample  free.  Kirlinprint,  Pitman  i,  New  Jersey 


C.  L.  WOLF  CARPET  WEAVER 
NEW  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Est.  1906 


FORD  TRACTORS 

perform  amazingly  with  old 
Fordson  rims  attached  along¬ 
side.  Eliminate  slippage  and 
“tracks”.  Work  hillsides, 
sand  or  muck  with  ease. 
Conserve  tires.  Detachable, 
Write. 

*  -  EMPORIUM.  PA. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1  each,  $10  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Tractor  Mounted  Buzz-Saws 

Take  saw  right  to  wood.  For  almost  any  modern  tractor. 
State  make  and  model.  Belt  and  blade  included. 
Priced  right.  HINMAN  MILLS,  INC.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 
CIRCULAR.  ON  BEQUEST. 


The  1944  Victory  Garden 

Last  season,  Victory  gardeners  raised 
the  extra  spuds,  spinach  and  sweet 
corn  when  it  was  greatly  needed,  and 
they  will  do  it  again  this  season,  when 
the  need  will  probably  be  greater.  Last 
year,  these  wartime  gardeners  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  8,000,000  tons  of  vege¬ 
tables,  valued  at  a  billion  dollars  or 
more.  This  year,  we  are  told  that 
10,000,000  tons  will  be  necessary. 

The  gardeners  that  order  seeds  early 
have  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
those  who  wait  until  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  has  started,  for  seeds  are  scarce. 
Cabbage,  tomatoes,  beets,  cucumbers, 
muskmelons,  lettuce,  turnips,  eggplant 
and  peppers  are  in  short  supply.  More 
work  in  the  shipping  department  must 
be  done  by  fewer  hands,  so  shipping 
delays  must  be  expected. 

An  early  start  is  necessary  for  best 
results.  Lettuce,  spinach  and  parsley 
may  be  planted  the  latter  part  of  March 
if  the  ground  can  be  worked.  These 
may  be  followed  in  early  April  by 
beets,  parsnips,  salsify,  mustard,  en¬ 
dive,  carrots,  kale,  onions,  early  peas, 
radishes,  swiss  chard  and  early  tur¬ 
nips.  Early  cabbage  should  be  grown 
to  a  well  hardened  condition  and  set 
out  about  April  20th  to  30th.  My  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  this  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  the  above  seeds  and  plants  may 
be  planted  with  success.  This  applies 
to  Northeastern  Ohio,  which  is  in  about 
the  same  latitude  as  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

Early  sweet  corn,  potatoes  and  some 
of  the  hardier  varieties  of  beans  are 
sometimes  planted  in  late  April  or  early 
May,  usually  with  success.  The  first 
week  in  June  brings  the  peak  of  plant¬ 
ing:  Tomatoes,  beans,  sweet  corn, 

muskmelon,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  pump¬ 
kin,  peppers,  celery,  cauliflower,  and 
others.  Squash  and  lima  beans  have 
done  better  for  me  when  planted  the 
second  week  in  June.  Early  sweet 
corn  planted  July  4  will  give  a  good  late 
crop;  and  turnips  up  to  late  August. 
Bush  beans  may  be  planted  every  two 
weeks  up  to  the  first  of  August;  the 
same  with  beets;  late  cabbage  plants 
up  to  the  first  of  July;  endive,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  rutabagas  in  July. 

Gardens  will  again  be  besieged  by 
insects,  diseases,  weeds,  drought,  wet¬ 
ness,  lack  of  certain  eiements  of  plant 
food,  high  temperature,  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  a  very  common  con¬ 
dition,  a  disinclination  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  will  be  better  this  season  than 
last,  but  fertilizer  is  not  a  substitute 
for  the  cultivator  and  hoe.  The  value 
of  early  weeding  was  brought  home  to 
the  writer  a  few  years  ago.  A  small 
patch  of  sweet  corn  had  been  planted 
and  through  neglect,  got  very  weedy. 
A  few  hours  with  hoe  and  cultivator 
cleaned  it  out  from  all  but  two  rows. 
About  five  days  later,  the  remaining 
rows  were  cleaned  but  never  caught 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  patch  and  were 
almost  a  complete  failure.  Another 
case  of  neglect  that  paid  in  reverse  was 
when  a  piece  of  ground  was  plowed 
and  marked  out  for  potatoes.  Half  of 
it  was  planted  right  after  being  plowed. 
The  other  half  was  left  with  open  fur¬ 
rows  until  a  week  later.  The  later 
planting  never  came  up,  though  planted 
with  the  same  kind  of  seed  as  the  first, 
which  gave  a  fair  crop.  The  reason 
was  that  the  soil  had  dried  out  too 
much  to  help  with  germination. 

When  possible,  cultivation  once  a 
week  is  not  too  much  if  the  soil  is  not 
too  wet.  I  have  noticed  that  the  grow¬ 
ers  who  raise  the  biggest  crops  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  usually  the  ones  who  do 
the  most  cultivating.  Cabbage  responds 
to  hoe  and  cultivator  probably  as  much 
as  any  crop.  Cultivation  is  not  for  the 
purpose  alone  of  destroying  weeds,  but 
the  loose  surface  of  well  cultivated  soil 
creates  a  condition  more  favorable  to 
plant  growth. 

Irrigation  of  garden  crops  is  also  a 
desirable  practice.  Yields  of  all  vege¬ 
tables  may  thus  be  greatly  increased 
in  most  seasons,  by  giving  more  mois¬ 
ture  than  nature  ordinarily  supplies. 
Planning  to  locate  the  garden  not  too 
far  from  a  source  of  irrigation  is  a  first 
step  in  better  and  bigger  vegetables. 
A  small  garden  may  be  watered  by 
conveying  water  from  pump  to  garden 
in  metal  or  wooden  troughs,  pipes  or 
tiles  and  allowing  the  water  to  flow 
down  the  rows.  A  force  pump  and 
hose  also  answers.  Then  there  is  the 
pump  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  rear 
wheel  of  a  jacked-up  auto  or  the  belt 
wheel  of  the  tractor.  Electric  or  gaso¬ 
line  motors,  when  possible,  may  be 
used  to  advantage  for  this  purpose.  But 
whatever  method  is  used,  the  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  at  each 
application  to  get  best  results.  A 
sprinkling  that  barely  penetrates  the 
top  of  the  soil  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Most  vegetables  are  composed 
of  from  80  to  90  per  cent  water,  and 
an  inadequate  supply  of  moisture  will 
result  in  an  anemic  garden  that  no 
amount  of  fertilizer  or  cultivation  will 
overcome. 

Insects  will  be  sending  their  scouts 
out  early  to  locate  vegetation  unpro¬ 
tected  by  powder  or  liquid  poison. 
Sprayers  and  dusters  will  be  difficult 
to  find  this  season,  so  old  ones  must 
be  repaired  and  at  an  early  date.  It 
will  not  be  long  after  the  plants  are 
out  of  the  ground  before  the  insects 
are  on  the  job,  sometimes  sooner.  Rains 
wash  most  of  the  sprays  and  dusts  off 
the  plants.  A  few  days’  growth  leaves 
unprotected  much  of  the  plant  that 
had  been  well  covered  with  poison. 
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Many  poisons  lose  much  of  their  tox¬ 
icity  within  a  few  hours  after  being 
applied.  Insect  eggs,  not  killed  by  the 
poison,  hatch  within  a  few  hours,  or 
days,  and  carry  on  where  their  parents 
left  off.  So  spraying  or  dusting  must 
be  done  frequently  until  the  growing 
season  is  nearly  over,  to  give  the  plants 
the  protection  that  a  well  conducted 
garden  should  receive.  It  is  a  fight 
against  insects  from  the  time  the  seeds 
are  put  into  the  ground  until  the  last 
succulent  vegetable  is  ready  to  harvest. 

Diseases  also  lurk  in  the  soil  and  in 
the  air  ready  to  attack  seeds  and  plants 
not  fortified  against  them.  A  diseased 
plant  rarely,  if  ever,  recovers  its  full 
vigor,  so  the  fight  against  plant  dis¬ 
eases  should  be  begun  and  carried 
through  as  thoroughly  as  that  against 
insects.  In  many  cases,  the  two  may 
be  combined  in  one  treatment.  Yel¬ 
lows,  leaf  spot,  anthracnose,  blight, 
rust,  mosiac,  blackleg,  black  rot,  club 
root,  wilt,  smut,  mildew,  scab,  rosette 
and  others,  will  be  among  the  diseases 
which  may  become  devastating  in  your 
garden  if  not  checked  at  the  beginning. 

Two  or  more  short  season  crops  may 
be  grown  on  the  same  piece  of  ground, 
one  following  the  other.  Varieties  must 
be  selected  suitable  to  the  time  of  year. 
Extra  amounts  of  the  right  fertilizer 
should  then  be  used.  Thorough  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  after  each  crop  is 
necessary.  Planting  too  close  should 
be  avoided  except  with  onion  seeds  in¬ 
tended  for  sets,  or  peas,  which  should 
be  sown  thickly  in  the  furrow.  Beets 
or  lettuce  may  be  thinned  when  small 
and  the  removed  plants  then  trans¬ 
planted.  A  vegetable  victory  on  the 
home  front  will  have  a  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  result  of  the  fighting 
front.  F.  s.  H. 

Ohio. 


Raspberry  Problems 

In  the  early  Spring  of  1942  I  planted 
a  few  Indian  Summer  raspberries  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  bear 
in  the  Fall  of  the  year.  They  bloomed 
that  Spring  and  set  a  few  berries, 
which  matured  in  July;  the  Fall  or 
main  crop  failed  to  mature,  because,  I 
presume,  of  cold  weather.  This  past 
year,  1943,  they  bore  just  a  fair  crop 
of  berries  in  July,  but  again  failed  to 
develop  an  Autumn  crop.  Do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  everbearing  varieties  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  Hudson  Valley?  The  variety 
Newburgh  has  produced  bountifully 
and  the  berries  are  large  and  of  good 
quality.  ,  W.  C.  M. 

New  York. 

The  Indian  Summer  is  considered  the 
best  of  the  Fall  bearing  red  raspberries, 
but  it  is  far  from  perfect.  Plant  breed¬ 
ers  are  striving  to  develop  still  finer 
everbearing  sorts.  These  will  doubt¬ 
less  appear  in  time.  Your  experience 
is  a  little  disappointing,  but  perhaps  not 
so  bad  as  it  might  seem  at  first  glance. 
While  it  is  true  that  Indian  Summer 
should  bear  a  few  berries  the  first  year, 
nevertheless  it  will  not  be  much  of  a 
crop;  the  first  year  is  spent  mainly  in 
getting  the  plants  established.  The 
second  year  however,  should  see  a  good 
crop,  and  certainly  the  third  year 
should  bring  you  some  satisfaction. 

At  the  same  time,  raspberries  will  not 
stand  neglect.  They  must  be  given  good 
cultivation  or  must  be  heavily  mulched 
and  should  be  properly  pruned  and 
tended.  They  are  primarily  a  garden 
proposition  and  cannot  be  planted  and 
left  to  fend  for  themselves.  Give  them 
good  treatment  during  1944  and  see  if 
they  will  not  respond  to  your  complete 
satisfaction. 


Handling  Kieffer  Pears 

There  are  many  thousands  of  Kieffer 
pear  trees  in  the  East  bearing  abund¬ 
antly  each  year  whose  owners  do  not 
know  how  to  harvest  them  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  Neither  do  they  know  how 
to  put  the  fruit  to  its  best  use.  I  know 
that  Kieffer  is  not  what  might  be  called 
a  table  variety,  but  in  many  localities 
it  is  the  only  fool-proof  pear.  Every 
year  I  see  tons  of  them  decaying  under 
the  trees.  This  should  not  happen; 
there  must  be  a  way  to  handle  them  so 
as  to  improve  the  flavor  and  texture. 

New  York.  w.  L. 

This  statement  by  W.  L.  is  quite  to 
the  point.  It  is  true  that  Kieffer  is  not 
a  high  quality  fruit,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  Kieffer  can  be  grown  where  many 
other  pears  cannot  be  grown.  Further, 
a  well  grown  Kieffer  is  not  quite  so 
bad  as  some  folks  would  have  us  think. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people  who 
pbject  seriously  to  a  Kieffer  pear,  find 
it  a  fairly  good  article  when  taken  un¬ 
wittingly  from  the  can  in  which  it 
was  processed.  The  writer  has  ob¬ 
served  for  a  number  of  years  that 
Kieffer  pears  develop  better  when 
grown  on  their  own  roots  than  when 
grown  on  the  French  Pear  rootstock. 
Also,  the  Kieffer  tree  must  be  kept  in 
good  vigor  and  the  fruits  thinned  so 
that  the  tree  does  not  overload.  The 
picking  should  be  done  just  as  the  fruits 
lose  that  grass  green  color  and  take 
on  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  to  the  ground 
color.  Perhaps  the  most  important  con¬ 
sideration,  however,  is  in  ripening  the 
fruit.  If  the  fruit  is  placed  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  65°  F.  for  a  few  days, 
it  will  ripen  up  nicely  and  be  a  much 
better  article  than  if  allowed  to  ripen 
at  a  low  temperature,  or  if  kept  too 
long  in  storage. 


THE  MELLOWER  THE  FIELD 

THE  BICGil  THE  YIELD 

grow  more  in  ’44  4, 


To  make  more  acres  yield  better,  one  thing  is 
essential — a  fine  seedbed. 

And  more  important,  time  is  precious  when  help  is 
scarce.  There  are  only  a  few  ideal  seeding  days. 
Crops  that  are  in  the  ground  the  earliest  will  mature 
the  earliest  .  .  .  produce  many  bushels  more  per  acre. 


There  are  other  Oliver  features  you’ll  like  too  .  .  . 
sturdy  construction  .  .  .  wide,  long-lasting  steel  bear¬ 
ings  .  .  .  simple  adjustments. 

If  you  need  a  new  Power  Angled  Harrow  this 
spring,  check  with  your  Oliver  dealer.  Perhaps  he 
can  help  you.  In  any  event,  see  him  early  .  .  .  and,  at 


To  prepare  a  deep,  mellow  seedbed,  quickly,  the 
Oliver  Power  Angled  Tandem  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  you  can  use.  Easy 


the  same  time,  tell  him  what  repair  parts  you’ll  need 
for  your  other  Oliver  machines.  Oliver  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Company,  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


rolling  gangs  turn  the  soil  with  a  positive,  pulverizing 
action  .  .  .  leave  fields  smooth  and  level,  in  splendid 
shape  for  seeding  or  planting. 

What’s  more,  this  short-coupled  disc  is  the  easiest 
handling  harrow  you  can  buy.  You  can  get  into  every 
fence  corner  to  utilize  every  foot  of  valuable  land. 
The  Oliver  harrow  can  be  turned  to  a  55-degree  angle 
without  interference  .  .  .  and  without  digging  up  the 
plowed  ground  or  the  headlands. 

To  put  an  Oliver  Power  Angled  Harrow  in  angle 
just  give  the  trip  rope  an  easy  tug  to  release  the  lever 
.  .  .  drive  your  tractor  ahead  until  you  get  the  angle 
you  want.  And  to  put  it  out  of  angle  just  back  it  up. 
It’s  as  simple  as  that. 


Manure  Spreaders 


Superior  Drills  For 
Every  Purpose 


OLIVER 


9  Different  Sizes 


and  Types  of  Tractors 


STURDY-THE  OTHER  WORD  FOR  OLIVER 

_ 


gel 

MORE  PROFITABLE 
POTATO  YIELDS 

— treat  seed  with 

SEMESAN  BEL! 

REO.  U.  S.MT,  OFF. 


You  can  prevent  or  reduce  losses 
from  seed-piece  decay,  scab  and 
Rhizoctonia  by  simply  dipping  seed 
potatoes  in  SEMESAN  BEL.  And, 
best  of  all,  increased  yields  ( as  much 
as  35  bu.  an  acre)  may  frequently  be 
expected!  SEMESAN  BEL  is  effec¬ 
tive,  economical  and  profitable! 
Saves  seed,  labor  and  fertilizer,  too. 
See  your  dealer,  or  write  for  free 
potato  pamphlet. 


DU  PONT  SEMESAN  COMPANY  (Inc.) 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 


A  Treatment  for  Every  Major  Crop 


HONESTY  IN  SOILTESTING 

SILVERTON  SOILTESTER  gives  you  the  essential  soil 
test,  that  of  AMOUNT  of  acidity  (pH),  how  much 
lime  to  add.  and  requirements  of  375  plants.  Price 
with  manual  35c  postpaid.  Kverybody's  getting  our 

SOILTESTER  and  HORMONE  COMBINATION 
A  25c  pkt.  of  ROOTONE,  TRANSPLANTONE. 
FRUITONE  and  a  SILVERTON  SOILTESTER  (4 
items)  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
SILVERTON  LABORATORIES  ‘R\  Toms  River.  N.  J. 


Rapidgro  Fertilizer 

THE  IDEAL.  PLANT  POOD  FOR  TOUR  VIC¬ 
TORY  GARDEN.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 


WARTIME  FARMERS! 

Bend  for  our  new  combination  Farm  Facts  Book  and 
Seed  Service  Catalog.  It's  ailed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  Tell*  what  crops  make  good  substitutes  when 
seed  shortages  occur.  Write  for  a  FREE  copy  today. 

A.  H.  Hoffman.  Inc.,  Box  33E.  Landisvills,  Penna. 


FARM  GUNS 

Surely  Need 

HOPPE’S  No.  9 

Yes  sir!  Hoppe’s  No.  9  IS  serving  on  the 
war  front,  but  it’s  doing  a  big  job  on  the 
farm  front  too.  because  nothing 
quite  equals  Hoppe’s  No.  9  for 
getting  primer,  powder  and  metal 
fouling  out  of  gun  bores  and  for 
preserving  guns  from  rust.  Are 
you  sure  your  gun  is  safe?  Get 
Hoppe’s  No.  9  and  be  certain.  At 
your  gun  dealers  or  send  10c  for 
sample.  Valuable  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”  FREE  upon  post  card 
request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.  33.  Pa. 


HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures.  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will1  add  more 
fun  to  your  days  afield. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 

Bldg.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Hunting 

m-  '"Xw  and  ( 

Fishing 
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Last  season’s 
outstanding 
dust 

LETHANE  60 

and 

ROTENONE 
will  be 
available  to 
more  growers 

in  1944 


Last  year  the  experience  of  thousands  of  growers 
again  proved  that  LETHANE  60-rotenone  is  a  bet¬ 
ter,  faster-acting  dust  than  straight  rotenone  dusti 
Your  agricultural  adviser  can  tell  you  how  effec¬ 
tively  it  worked  in  your  locality. 

This  year,  with  ample  quantities  of  Rohm  & 
Haas  LETHANE  60  available,  scarce  rotenone  can 
be  extended  to  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  dust  to 
protect  your 


POTATOES  •  BROCCOLI 
•  CABBAGES  •  MELONS 


BEANS  •  TOMATOES  • 
CAULIFLOWER  •  PEAS 


This  label  identifies  quality  dusts 
made  with  LETHANE  60.  Your 
local  dust  mixer  can  furnish  you 
with  LETHANE  60  Dust. 


LE THAME  60 


3  awards  to  Rohm  & 
Haas  Company  and 
its  associated  firms , 
The  Resinous  Prod¬ 
ucts  &  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  Charles 
Lennig  &  Company. 


ANOTHER  TIME-TESTED  PRODUCT  OF 
ROHM  &  HAAS  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 


LETHANE  is  a  trade  mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY 


UISHI\CTO\  SQUARE.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Manufacturers  of  Chemicals  including  Plastics . . .  Synthetic  Insecticides . . .  Fungicides 
. . .  Enzymes  .  .  .  Chemicals  lor  the  Leather.  Textile  and  other  Industries 


New  Varieties  of  Peaches 

(Continued  from  Cover  Page) 

Halehaven  in  1932;  Kalhaven  in  1936; 
and  Redhaven  in  1940. 

Halehaven  has  been  in  commercial 
production  sufficiently  long  to  permit  a 
fairly  accurate  estimate  of  its  value. 
It  is  being  extensively  planted  in 
Michigan.  In  recent  years  some  nur¬ 
series  have  sold  more  trees  of  it  than 
of  Elberta.  It  has  been  widely  planted 
throughout  the  United  States  for  trial 
and  is  apparently  generally  well  liked. 

It  matures  about  2%  weeks  earlier 
than  Elberta.  It  blossoms  profusely 
and  usually  sets  heavily,  sometimes  re¬ 
quiring  heavy  thinning.  Some  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  its  tendency  to  set  so  heavily, 
but  others  have  appreciated  this 
characteristic  when  light-setting  varie¬ 
ties  have  come  through  with  too  small 
a  crop  in  certain  adverse  years.  The 
Halehaven  tree  is  large,  vigorous, 
moderately  hardy  and  very  productive. 
In  bud  hardiness  it  will  usually  stand 
two  or  three  more  degrees  of  cold  than 
Elberta,  although  it  is  not  as  bud-hardy 
as  such  varieties  as  Rochester  and 
Oriole. 

The  fruits  of  Halehaven  attain  good 
size  if  the  trees  are  not  permitted  to 
overproduce.  They  have  a  profusion 
of  red  color.  The  skin  is  thick  and 
moderately  tough,  which  makes  Hale¬ 
haven  a  fairly  good  shipping  variety. 
The  flesh  is  somewhat  coarse,  juicy 
and  of  good  flavor.  It  is  well  liked  for 
home  canning. 

Kalhaven  resulted  from  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  J.  H.  Hale  and  an  old  Michigan 
variety  named  Kalamazoo.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  hope  that  it  would  help 
to  fill  the  short  period  when  Halehaven 
is  practically  through  and  the  Elberta 
harvest  is  just  starting.  After  getting 
off  to  a  slow  start,  it  has  gradually  been 
gaining  in  favor.  Most  growers  in 
Michigan  who  have  grown  the  variety 
are  planting  more  of  it.  It  has  been 
grown  very  little  outside  of  Michigan 
and  it  is  suggested  that  any  plantings 
of  it  be  on  a  small  scale  at  first.  It 
is  doubtful  if  it  has  the  wide  adapta¬ 
bility  shown  by  Halehaven. 

The  Kalhaven  tree  is  moderately 
vigorous,  fully  as  hardy  as  Halehaven 
if  not  more  so,  and  very  productive. 
Like  Halehaven,  it  usually  sets  heavily. 
The  fruits  are  bright  yellow  in  color 
with  a  red  cheek.  The  flesh  is  firm  and 
fine-grained.  It  is  an  excellent  ship¬ 
ping  variety. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Michigan 
peach  varieties  is  Redhaven,  introduced 
in  1940.  It  originated  as  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Halehaven  and  Kalhaven.  It  is 
very  early,  maturing  a  month  before 
Elberta.  It  should  only  be  planted  com¬ 
mercially  where  a  very  early  maturing 
variety  will  fit  well  into  the  marketing 
plan. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  ade¬ 
quate  fruit  size,  Redhaven  has  all  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  an 
excellent  commercial  variety;  The 
trees  are  large,  strong,  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  It  is  about  as  hardy  in  bud 
as  Halehaven.  The  fruits  are  brilliant 
red  in  color,  being  very  attractive.  The 
flesh  is  very  firm  and  fine-grained.  It 
has  firmer  flesh  and  will  ship  better 
than  Halehaven.  It  is  a  freestone  and 
an  excellent  canning  peach.  With 
thorough  thinning  most  of  the  fruits 


Sea  Harvests  on  Delmarva 

Reports  on  Delmarva  farming  that 
make  no  mention  of  our  sea  harvests, 
give  only  a  part  of  the  picture.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  ten  miles  from  salt 
water  anywhere  on  the  peninsula,  and 
a  very  large  percentage  of  our  farmers 
naturally  are  part-time  watermen  and 
fishermen.  Even  on  the  very  apex  of 
the  peninsula,  sea  food,  either  self- 
gathered  or  gifts  from  neighbors,  some¬ 
times  bought  even,  appears  frequently 
on  farm  tables.  Culling  the  briny  pas¬ 
tures  is  really  as  much  of  a  farm  job 
on  waterfront  property  as  putting  up 
hay.  It  is  part  of  the  year-round 
chores,  at  least  as  far  as  supplying  the 
farm  home  table  is  concerned.  Lift¬ 
ing  the  net  is  as  daily  a  job  as  is  the 
milking  and  quite  often,  more  fruit¬ 
ful.  Certainly  it  yields  more  variety 
for  the  table.  It  helps  too,  substantially 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  smaller  live¬ 
stock.  There  is  rarely  a  stinting  of 
meat  where  a  beach  is  handy,  for  much 
of  it  is  produced  with  feed  obtained 
from  the  water  with  little  effort. 

Three  kinds  of  potatoes  are  dug  with 
potato  forks  here.  Irish  or  round  po¬ 
tatoes  are  familiar  to  all,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  very  well  known  too,  but  beach 
potatoes,  as  they  are  often  called,  are 
a  sea  food.  Said  to  be  confined  in  their 
highest  excellence  to  the  beaches  of 
the  bay  side  of  the  lower  peninsula, 
these  manoes  have  not  entered  com¬ 
merce.  “They’re  too  good  to  sell,  and 
besides,  there  are  only  enough  for  our¬ 
selves,”  a  shore  waterside  farmer  ex¬ 
plains. 

Manoes  are  about  the  color  of  dark 
Irish  potatoes,  are  something  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  clam.  A  propor¬ 
tionately  large,  trunk-like  appendage 
appears  to  serve  as  air  and  nutriment 
duct,  as  well  as  the  means  of  ejecting 
effete  matter.  They  are  buried  in  the 
tide  wash  and  are  found  by  following 
the  falling  waters  and  watching  for 
bubbles  rising  from  the  water-smoothed 
sand.  For  nine  months  each  year,  they 
are  regarded  as  inedible,  but  when  both 
land  and  water  are  well  chilled,  be¬ 
tween  Christmas  and  mid-March, 


will  attain  two  to  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  size,  but  the  fruits  will  be 
small  if  the  trees  are  permitted  to 
overproduce.  It  is  too  early  to  tell 
what  place  Redhaven  will  eventually 
occupy  in  the  commercial  peach  Hist. 


Some  Canadian  Varieties 

By  J.  R.  Van  Haarlem 

Fisher — A  sport  of  Valiant  ripening 
two  weeks  ahead  of  that  variety  which 
at  Vineland  is  about  August  14th.  Small 
bloom  type.  A  large,  round,  yellow 
fleshed  peach,  semi-free.  High  red 
cheek  color.  Flesh  medium  texture 
and  of  good  quality.  Tree  is  somewhat 
frost  tender,  buds  are  as  hardy  as  El¬ 
berta. 

Vanguard  —  (Vaughan  x  Valiant). 
Small  bloom  type.  Fruit  is  large, 
round,  yellow  fleshed  with  red  streaks 
and  fleckings  on  the  skin,  semi -free. 
Flesh  medium  texture,  fair  quality.  Sea¬ 
son  about  a  day  or  two  after  Fisher. 
Tree  hardy,  buds  hardier  than  average. 

V edette —  ( Op  en  p  ollinated  Elberta ) . 
Large  bloom  type.  A  large,  round,  yel¬ 
low  fleshed  peach  with  bright  red 
streaks  on  the  skin,  semi-free.  Some¬ 
what  coarse  grained  but  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  Season  about  August  25th.  Tree 
is  hardy  with  buds  hardier  than  Elberta. 

Valiant — (Open  pollinated  Elberta). 
Small  bloom  type.  A  medium-sized, 
yellow  fleshed  freestone  peach,  fine 
grained  flesh,  good  'quality.  Season 
about  August  29th.  Tree  is  hardy  and 
buds  as  hardy  as  Elberta.  This  variety 
needs  good  pruning  and  thinning. 

Veteran — (Vaughan  x  Starks  Early 
Elberta).  Large  bloom  type.  Fruits 
large,  round,  of  fair  quality  only.  Flesh 
yellow,  medium  texture,  good  quality, 
semi-free.  Season  about  September 
6th.  Tree  is  vigorous  and  hardy,  buds 
are  very  hardy.  Thinning  is  necessary. 
This  variety  reacts  quickly  to  a  potash 
deficiency  in  the  soil  under  which  con¬ 
dition  it  matures  too  early  and  is  of 
fair  quality  only. 

McGuigan  —  (Parentage  unknown). 
Small  bloom  type.  Fruits  large,  Elberta 
type,  somewhat  fuzzy,  of  fair  color  only. 
Flesh  pale  yellow,  medium  texture  and 
fair  to  good  quality,  freestone.  Season 
about  September  10th,  or  a  week  before 
Elberta  and  therefore  useful  to  precede 
that  variety.  Tree  is  large,  spreading, 
hardy.  Buds  are  no  hardier  than  El¬ 
berta.  This  variety  seldom  needs  thin¬ 
ning  but  bears  fair  crops. 

Veefreeze — (Sdlg.  11041  x  Arp).  Small 
bloom  type.  A  medium-sized,  yellow 
fleshed  peach  with  very  dark  red  cheek, 
semi-free.  Flesh  is  non-oxidizing,  deep 
yellow,  fine  textured  and  good  quality. 
Season  is  September  10th.  Tree  is 
hardy  and  the  buds  are  hardier  than 
Elberta.  This  variety  is  primarily  for 
the  fast-freezing  trade  as  it  keeps  its 
characteristic  peach  flavor  throughout. 
There  are  better  varieties  on  hand  for 
the  fresh  fruit  market  than  this  one. 

Geddes — (Parentage  unknown).  Small 
bloom  type.  A  medium  to  large,  round 
to  oval,  yellow  fleshed  freestone.  The 
skin  is  dull  dark  red.  Season  about 
September  26th.  (Elberta  is  about 
September  17th  at  Vineland)  and  there¬ 
for  valuable  to  extend  the  peach  sea¬ 
son.  Flesh  is  medium  in  texture, 
quality  fair  only,  having  a  somewhat 
bitter  flavor.  Tree  is  dwarf  with 
brittle  wood,  hardy.  Buds  are  not  as 
hardy  as  Elberta. 


manoes  are  eagerly  sought  by  people 
who  know  of  them.  They  are  dug 
up  exactly  as  are  well-buried  potatoes 
and  sometimes  are  found  in  clusters 
that  are  referred  to  as  good  “hills”. 

This  “subsistence”  that  rarely  gets 
beyond  the  waterside  farm  table,  is 
prepared  by  first  cutting  off  the  trunk, 
the  black  tip  of  which  is  removed  and 
discarded.  The  body  is  scalded, 
shucked  and  then  cooked,  as  are  oysters; 
usually  fried.  The  trunk  is  split 
lengthwise,  well  washed  and  soaked  to 
remove  sand,  and  then  stewed. 

That  is  what  shoremen  mean  when 
they  say  they  dig  or  plant  potatoes  all 
through  the  year.  The  seed  pieces  for 
the  crop  of  early  Irish  potatoes  are 
already  going  into  the  ground  before 
“beach  potato”  digging  ceases.  And  the 
last  of  those  are  barely  planted  in  the 
peninsula’s  upper  counties  when  har¬ 
vest  gets  under  way  down  towards 
Cape  Charles.  This  harvest  is  still  un¬ 
der  way  when  the  late  crop  is  put 
in  the  ridges  in  July  and  August,  and 
it  continues  until  the  earliest  of  the 
late  crop  is  ready  to  be  lifted.  Digging 
the  late  crop  keeps  fork  tines  bright 
until  manoes  are  fit.  They  carry  over 
the  gap  until  late  Winter  planting  of 
the  early  crop.  c. 


Cherry  Leaf  Spot 

We  have  two  cherry  trees — yellow 
and  black.  Each  year  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  or  red  and  fall  off.  h.  j.  m. 

The  trouble  sounds  very  much  like 
cherry  leaf  spot,  which  on  unsprayed 
trees  may  lead  to  complete  defoliation 
by  Fall.  Control  consists  in  spraying  ' 
with  some  form  of  sulfur,  according  to 
manufacturers’  recommendations,  mak¬ 
ing  applications  (1)  immediately  after 
the  shucks  are  off,  (2)  when  Early 
Richmond  fruits  show  the  first  signs  of 
color,  and  (3)  when  Montmorency 
fruits  begin  to  color.  One  of  the  wet- 
table  sulfurs  will  be  found  quite  effec¬ 
tive,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  include 
arsenate  of  ledd  in  the  proportion  of 
2%  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  spray  to 
guard  against  the  cherry  maggot. 


The  Sower  by  Millet 


COURAGE 


In  the  darkest  night  of  the  year  when  the  stars  have  all  gone  out, 
Courage  is  better  than  fear,  Faith  is  truer  than  doubt. 

—  Washington  Gladden 


What  Is  Courage?  It  is  something  deep  in 
the  soul  of  man  that  gives  him  the  power  to 
meet  -without  flinching  the  challenge  of  life. 
With  it  he  bears  with  steadfast  and  unbroken 
spirit  that  which  befalls  him ;  with  it  he  suffers 
the  sting  of  defeat  and  rises  undismayed  to  try 
again.  For  courage  is  a  staff  on  which  each 
man  must  lean  on  his  journey  through  life. 
Alone  he  must  hew  and  shape  it,  alone  he  must 
learn  its  strength,  learn  when  and  how  to  use 
it.  Without  courage  his  path  leads  ever  down¬ 
ward;  with  it,  it  leads  to  the  stars. 

Long  ago  the  farmer  learned  that  he  who 
loses  heart  loses  everything;  without  courage 
he  has  no  assurance  of  preserving  all  else  he 


holds  dear.  Not  the  flashing  courage  of  a  daring 
deed,  not  the  last-ditch  courage  born  of 
despair,  but  the  steady  unwavering  courage  to 
perform  the  endless  tasks  and  duties  that  crowrd 
his  hours,  his  days,  his  years. 

In  the  long  night  w-atches  w-hen  the  drums 
of  fear  beat  loudest,  he  clings  with  dogged 
determination  to  the  things  that  cannot  fail. 
In  the  hours  of  trial  that  test  his  faith  and 
patience,  he  holds  fast  with  a  stubborn  courage 
never  to  submit  or  yield.  For  though  he  may 
faint,  he  will  not  be  faithless;  though  he  may 
fall,  it  will  be  at  his  post.  His  courage  is 
w  ritten  in  the  victories  and  defeats  of  a  life  of 
toil.  His  is  the  courage  of  conscience. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Dry  Bean  Culture 

Many  kinds  of  beans  can  be  grown  in 
the  northeastern  states  for  Winter  use. 
The  commercial  pea  beans  grow  well 
here  but  the  better  quality  kidney, 
marrow  and  yellow  eye  beans  are 
usually  preferred.  The  green-shelled 
beans  such  as  bush  Horticultural,  bush 
lima,  edible  soy,  and  fava  beans  are 
also  grown;  also  many  kinds  of  pole 
beans  such  as  green  and  yellow  podded 
snap  beans,  green  shelled  beans  and 
pole  limas.  All  of  these  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  mature  and  be  used  as  dry 
shelled  beans. 

Varieties  of  Beans 

In  New  York  and  Michigan,  the  white 
pea  bean  or  navy  bean  is  grown  ex¬ 
tensively  as  a  field  crop.  There  are 
many  varieties  and  strains,  of  which 
Robust  is  the  most  important  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  resistance  to  mosaic  disease. 
It  is  also  less  susceptible  to  other  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  somewhat  later  in  ma¬ 
turity.  Michelite  is  somewhat  resistant 
tot  mosaic  and  a  few  days  earlier  than 
Robust. 

In  New  England,  Yellow  Eye  and 
White  Marrow  are  commonly  grown. 
They  are  later  in  maturity  than  the 
pea  beans  and  require  a  frost  free 
period  of  100  to  120  days  for  full  ma¬ 
turity.  Red  Kidney  is  still  later.  The 
white  beans  are  easily  discolored  by 
rain  during  the  ripening  period  and 
may  require  considerable  hand  pick¬ 
ing  to  be  useable.  Colored  beans  do 
not  show  this  defect  so  easily. 

Some  bean  diseases  are  seed  borne 
and  are  very  destructive.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  obtain  seed  that  has  been 
grown  in  disease  free  localities  as  well 
as  being  true  to  type  and  proper 
maturity. 

The  bean  is  a  warm  weather  crop 
that  is  damaged  by  the  least  frost  both 
in  the  Spring  and  Fall.  It  also  will 
not  withstand  severe  heat  and  drought. 
Profitable  production  is  restricted  to 
the  more  northern  regions.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  the  south  is  limited  by  the  bean 
weevil  that  destroys  the  seeds  before 
they  can  be  harvested. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers 

Beans  grow  well  on  a  wide  range  of 
soil  types.  Moderately  fertile,  well- 
drained  sandy  loams  and  silt  loams  are 
best.  Excessive  fertility  produces  a 
large  vine  growth  that  is  not  favor¬ 
able  for  best  yields.  Poorly  drained 
soils  retard  growth,  delay  maturity  and 
favor  disease.  Land  that  grows  good 
crops  of  potatoes  or  corn  should  grow 
satisfactory  crops  of  beans,  although 
they  require  more  lime  than  is  desir¬ 
able  for  potatoes. 

In  the  New  York  bean  producing 
areas,  a  common  rotation  is  Cl)  beans, 
(2)  winter  wheat,  (3)  clover  and 
timothy,  (4)  timothy.  In  Michigan  the 
succession  is  usually  (1)  beans,  (2) 
small  grains  seeded  with  clover,  (3) 
clover.  If  corn  or  potatoes  are  to  be 
included,  they  can  be  grown  either 
before  or  after  the  beans.  The  grass 
and  clover  may  be  replaced  with  a 
pasture  or  hay  mixture  and  kept  in  sod 
for  several  years.  Beans  and  clover 
are  excellent  crops  to  rotate  with  pota¬ 
toes  to  control  wireworms.  Apply  the 
least  amount  of  lime  necessary  to  the 
clover,  follow  with  beans  and  potatoes 
last. 

Green  manure  crops  or  fields  with 
many  weeds  and  trash  should  be  plowed 
in  the  Fall.  A  firm  seed  bed  free  from 
clods  and  coarse  debris  is  necessary  for 
good  germination  and  a  proper  stand 
of  plants.  Decaying  organic  matter  at¬ 
tracts  the  seed  maggot  which  some¬ 
times  destroys  the  germinating  seed. 

Fertilizer  is  best  applied  at  the  time 
of  planting  in  a  band  about  2  inches 
to  one  side  of  the  seed  and  slightly 
deeper.  The  usual  application  is  about 
300  pounds  to  the  acre  of  4-16-4  or 
0-16-4  to  soils  that  have  been  well 
manured  and  fertilized  for  previous 
crops.  On  good  soils  best  results  are 
obtained  by  fertilizing  liberally  other 
crops  in  the  rotation  which  respond  to 
fertilization.  Poor  soils  or  very  light 
dry  soils  should  not  be  used  for  beans. 

Time  for  Planting 

Beans  are  planted  about  the  same 
time  as  corn,  when  the  soil  is  well 
warmed  and  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
Rows  are  usually  28  to  30  inches  apart. 
Planting  may  be  made  with  a  grain 
drill  with  only. every  fourth  drill  hole 
open  or  with  a  corn  planter  equipped 
with  bean  plates  and  narrowed  to  30 
inches.  Pea  beans  are  planted  at  the 
rate  of  40-50  pounds  (3  pecks)  per  acre. 
Larger  seeded  varieties  may  require 
60-80  pounds  (5  pecks)  to  give  the 
same  number  of  plants  per  acre.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  about  8  to  10  per  foot 
of  row.  Lima  beans  should  be  seeded 
about  2  per  foot  of  row. 

On  heavy  moist  soils  cover  lightly, 
no  more  than  enough  to  keep  the  seeds 
moist,  usually  about  one  inch.  Lighter 
and  drier  soils  about  one  and  one-half 
inches.  Loose  soils  should  be  well 
firmed  over  the  seeds.  Corn  and  bean 
planters  have  wheels  that  pack  the  soil. 
When  grain  drills  are  used,  the  ground 
should  be  rolled  immediately  after 
planting  if  the  soil  is  dry. 

Beans  are  shallow  rooted  plants  and 
root  pruning  should  be  guarded  against 
Cultivators  with  many  small  shovels 
are  desirable.  Sweeps  that  are  drawn 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  are 
frequently  used.  Cultivation  should  be 
begun  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well 
up,  throwing  the  soil  into  the  row  to 
smother  the  weeds.  Later  cultivations 


should  be  no  oftener  or  no  deeper  than 
necessary  to  kill  weeds.  Four  or  five 
cultivations  are  usually  sufficient.  Do 
not  cultivate  or  hoe  the  bean  field  when 
the  plants  are  wet  with  rain  or  dew  in 
order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

Pests 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  a  serious 
pest  of  growing  beans.  Two  genera¬ 
tions  occur  each  season,  one  feeding 
during  June  and  the  other  in  August. 
Damage  from  the  first  generation  can 
be  avoided  by  delaying  planting  until 
June  1.  Delayed  planting  of  the  later 
varieties  (Red  Kidney  and  Yellow  Eye) 
may  not  be  desirable  because  of  the 
long  growing  season  required. 

Dusts  or  sprays  of  rotenone,  pyre- 
thrum  or  cryolite  are  needed  on  early 
planted  beans  about  June  7  and  21,  and 
on  all  beans  about  July  29,  August  9 
and  August  20.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves. 

Soybeans  are  seldom  damaged  seri¬ 
ously  by  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  but 
are  attacked  by  the  Japanese  beetle. 
Dusts  or  sprays  of  hydrated  lime  are 
suggested  as  repellents. 

Harvesting 

Dry  beans  to  be  threshed  are  cut 
when  most  of  the  pods  are  yellow  and 
beginning  to  dry  but  before  the  seeds 
begin  to  shatter.  A  bean  cutter,  with 
long  knives  that  slide  just  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  cuts  two  rows  at 
a  time  and  pulls  them  together  into  a 


windrow.  After  drying  for  a  few  hours 
several  windrows  are  rolled  together 
with  forks  or  a  side-delivery  rake  to 
make  large  windrows  convenient  for 
stacking. 

Partially  cured  beans  are  stacked 
around  a  post  about  5  feet  high.  A 
straw  base  4  feet  in  diameter  and  6 
inches  deep  is  placed  on  the  ground 
around  the  post.  The  vines  are  piled 
around  the  post  to  form  a  straight¬ 
sided  stack  about  a  foot  higher  than 
the  stake.  The  top  of  the  stack  is 
packed  firmly  and  well-rounded,  the 
top  being  about  2lk  feet  about  the  stake. 
A  normal  crop  requires  from  IQ  to  15 
stacks  per  acre. 

If  the  vines  are  well  matured,  the 
stacks  may  be  4  to  4%  feet  in  diameter. 
If  not  well  matured,  they  should  be 
kept  in  narrower  stacks,  about  3  feet 
in  diameter. 

Curing  in  small  piles  left  exposed  to 
the  weather  is  generally  unsatisfactory. 
After  each  rain  the  vines  must  be 
spread  out  to  dry  and  then  repiled.  If 
barns  or  sheds  are  available  they  can 
be  stacked  under  cover.  Much  dis¬ 
coloration  results  if  the  vines  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  wetting. 

Threshing  should  be  done  with  ma¬ 
chines  designed  especially  for  beans. 
Grain  threshers  damage  the  seed  coats 
and  split  many  of  the  beans.  After 
threshing  and  cleaning,  dry  beans  are 
usually  hand  picked  before  they  are 
saleable.  Beans  are  sold  on  a  “hand¬ 
picked”  basis,  the  grower  being  paid 
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for  the  clean  beans.  The  grower  re¬ 
ceives  nothing  for  defective  beans  and 
the  cost  of  cleaning  is  deducted  from 
his  returns.  It  is  essential  to  produce 
a  properly  matured  crop  free  from  im¬ 
mature,  moldy  and  rain  damaged  seeds. 

Along  the  Eastern  coastal  region,  dry 
beans  are  difficult  to  mature  free  from 
mold  and  discoloration  and  are  not 
commonly  grown  as  a  field  crop. 

D.  F.  Jones. 


Caring  for  Asparagus  Bed 

Could  you  give  me  directions  how  to 
treat  a  small  asparagus  bed?  It  is  eight 
years  old,  and  the  stalks  are  not  heavy; 
we  have  put  fertilizer  on.  Now  it’s 
going  to  seed.  e.  s.  w. 

Asparagus  should  be  limed  at  least 
once  every  five  years,  putting  on  about 
50  pounds  of  lime  or  75  pounds  of  wood 
ashes  per  1,000  square  Teet  of  area.  As¬ 
paragus  will  also  respond  to  liberal  fer¬ 
tilization  and  can  use  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  from  50  to  100  pounds  per  1,000 
square  feet  of  any  good  mixed  garden 
fertilizer  such  as  the  3-8-7  Victory  gar¬ 
den  formula  plus  some  manure. 

In  my  own  garden,  I  mulch  asparagus 
with  about  six  inches  of  leaves,  putting 
these  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  bed 
evenly  after  the  dead  tops  are  removed 
in  the  Fall.  Early  in  the  Spring  this 
mulch  is  pushed  away  from  the  center 
of  the  rows  before  the  shoots  begin  to 
appear.  Cutting  is  usually  stopped 
about  June  15  and  the  mulch  spread 
over  the  rows  among  the  stalks. 


In  Father’s  Footsteps 


Across  the  yard  to  help  feed  squealing  pigs. 
Small  footprints  swallowed  up  by  big  ones. 
Pocket-size  farmer,  he  picks  up  golden  ears 
of  corn  while  Dad  feeds  fattening  steers;  he 
tries  to  carry  milk  pails  almost  as  big  as  him¬ 
self  while  Dad  milks  cows.  Across  the  years 
small  footprints  gradually  fill  big  ones.  An 
American  farmer’s  son  grows  up  "with  live¬ 
stock  in  his  blood.” 

Lucky  for  America  that  there  are  many 
such  men  with  sons  who  follow  in  their  foot¬ 
steps.  Lucky  for  America  at  war  that  farm¬ 
ers  in  1943  made  sensational  new  records  in 
producing  livestock  and  other  food.  Meat, 
for  example,  is  fighting  food  in  the  diet  of  our 
fighting  men.  Meat  gives  needed  proteins  and 
vitamins  to  war  workers  on  the  home  front. 
And  meat  will  be  needed  by  the  armies  of 
workers  who  will  reshape  and  rebuild  this 
war-battered  world. 

With  meat  plants  and  marketing  facilities 
throughout  the  nation,  Swift  &  Company 
bridges  the  thousand  miles  that  lie  between 

LETS  ALL  BACK  THE  ATTACK-BUY  ANOTHER  WAR  BOND! 


producer  and  consumer.  And  our  diversified 
operation  develops  markets  which  provide  the 
best  outlets  for  the  farmers’  crops. 

Diversification  in  our  business  helps  in 
another  way.  Farmers  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  never  a  year  when  all  types  of  farming  pay. 
So  it  is  with  us.  Some  departments  of  our 
business  make  money,  others  lose.  Because  of 
this,  year  in  and  year  out  our  diversification 
results  in  better  average  returns  to  the  farmer 
for  his  products. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  9,  Illinois 

Swift  &  Company  processes  over  6V2  billion 
pounds  of  products  each  year ,  and  net  profits 
from  ALL  sources  average  but  a  fraction 
of  a  penny  a  pound. 


Please  feel  free  to  ask  us  for  the  use  of  the 
following  films : 

.  “A  Nation’s  Meat” 

“  Cows  and  Chickens,  U.  S.  A.*8 
“  Livestock  and  Meat  ” 
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CONCRETE 


materials  are 
widely  available 


for  needed  farm 


improvements 


Concrete  materials — portland  cement, 
sand  and  gravel  or  stone— are  widely 
available  to  help  farmers  build  for 
greater  wartime  food  production. 

Set  the  stage  now  for  producing  more 
eggs,  pork,  beef  and  dairy  products— 
by  building  clean,  sanitary,  feed-saving, 
concrete  floors  in  your  poultry  house, 
feed  lot  and  bam ;  by  building  a  manure 
pit,  storage  cellar,  water  tank  or  other 
modem  improvements  of  economical, 
long-lasting  concrete. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch  with 
your  concrete  contractor  or  building 
material  dealer.  We  will  help  with  free 
plan  sketches.  Just  check  list  below 
and  mail  today. 


Patfe  on  penny  potto/  and  mall 


H  Dairy  barn  floors 
I  |  Poultry  houso  floors 
fl  Feeding  floors 
n  Milk  houses 
I  1  Foundations 


fl  Manure  pits 
fl  Grain  storages 
0  Storage  cellars 
0  Tanks,  troughs 
0  Farm  repairs 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K3c-16.  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  M3c-10,  1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


FOR  BETTER  STANDS 
-BIGGER  PROFITS 

Treat  seed  grain 
with 


Help  get  bigger  yields  from  oats, 
barley,  sorghums,  flax  and  wheat. 
Treat  seed  with  New  Improved 
CERESAN  for  certain  surface  seed- 
borne  diseases.  Generally  controls 
smuts  of  oats,  certain  barley  smuts 
and  stripe.  Save  seed,  fertilizer,  la¬ 
bor.  Easy — economical  to  use. 
Order  from  your  dealer  today. 
Write  for  free  grain  pamphlet. 

DU  PONT  SEMESAN  CO. 
Wilmington  98,  Delawaro 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  Treatment  for  Every  Major  Crop 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;”  “Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Keeping  Farm  Accounts 

To  what  an  extent  it  may  help  a 
farmer  to  find  out  what  ills  beset  his 
farm,  is  shown  in  the  following  account 
of  one  Long  Island  farmer’s  experience. 

He  had  inherited  a  100-acre  farm 
from  his  father  and  was  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  on  it,  but  it  was  not  nearly  as  good 
a  living,  he  felt,  as  he  ought  to  be 
making.  A  few  years  ago,  the  ques¬ 
tion  came  into  his  mind  whether  this 
unprofitableness  was  common  to  every¬ 
thing  on  the  farm  and  whether,  bad  as 
the  business  appeared  to  be,  there  might 
be  some  department  that  w'as  paying 
better  than  the  others.  If  this  was 
so,  he  might  enlarge  that  department 
and  restrict  or  eliminate  the  other 
things  that  did  not  pay. 

A  system  of  account-keeping  was  then 
begun,  ad  kept  up  for  one  year.  It  dis¬ 
closed  some  unlooked-for  facts.  The 
man  found  that  his  poultry,  the  least 
considered  and  most  carelessly  man¬ 
aged  department  on  his  farm,  was 
yielding  a  profit  far  in  excess  of  what 
he  supposed  anything  on  the  place  was 
paying.  The  few  sheep  came  next. 
Like  the  chickens,  they  were  bringing 
him  a  better  profit  than  he  had  sup¬ 
posed.  But  his  dairy,  which  he  had 
always  considered  the  most  important 
element  of  his  farm,  and  which  included 
a  large  herd  of  cows,  was  barely  self- 
supporting. 

The  thought  of  this  was  discouraging. 
Thirty  years  of  milking,  feed-buying 
and  carting  milk  to  the  creamery,  and 
can-washing  and  long  hours,  all  for 
nothing!  The  truth  was  forced  upon 
him  that  during  all  these  years  he  had 
been  living  on  his  poultry,  sheep  and 
truck  gardening  and  a  few  incidentals, 
and  carrying  on  his  dairy  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  However,  he  concluded  it  was 
not  too  late  to  mend.  He  determined 
to  dispose  of  his  cows,  and  to  increase 
his  sheep  and  poultry.  But  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  to  whom  he  told  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  account-keeping  and  his 
present  resolution,  gave  him  some  coun¬ 
sel.  “Wait  a  bit,”  said  he,  “It  is  of 
course,  wise  to  increase  your  sheep 
and  poultry,  for  you  know  now  that 
they  pay.  But  keep  in  mind  how  you 
found  it  out.  Carry  your  account¬ 
keeping  further,  sift  still  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  see  if  you  are  not  keep¬ 
ing  some  cows  at  a  loss,  while  others 
are  turning  you  a  fair  profit.  A  dairy 
of  good  cows,  properly  managed,  ought 
not  to  be  a  losing  game”. 

A  record  was  then  kept  of  what  each 
separate  cow  yielded  in  milk.  This 
brought  out  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
cows  were  paying  very  well  indeed, 
but  the  number  of  those  that  were  only 
self-supporting  and  those  that  were  kept 
at  a  loss  was  so  large  that  it  brought 
the  profit  of  the  whole  herd  down  to 
nothing. 

The  work  of  reorganization  and  re¬ 
adjustment  on  his  farm  was  now  begun 
in  dead  earnest.  The  poultry  was  in¬ 
creased  until,  in  a  few  years,  his  hens 
ran  into  thousands.  As  many  sheep 
were  kept  as  his  pasture  would  carry. 
In  the  dairy,  all  the  boarder  cows  were 
disposed  of  and  replaced  by  others 
about  whose  qualities  at  the  pail  there 
was  no  question.  A  further  record 
was  also  kept  of  the  different  feeds 
and  the  milk  that  resulted,  and  a  ra¬ 
tion  lower  in  cost  and  upon  which  the 
cows  gave  more  milk  was  adopted. 
Improved  machinery,  lessening  the  cost 
of  labor,  was  installed  in  the  dairy- 
house,  and  closer  attention  was  paid  to 
selling,  so  as  to  market  the  product 
to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The 
result  is  that  the  dairy  now  pays  a 
satisfactory  return.  With  this  and  his 
sheep  and  poultry,  this  farmer  has 
greatly  improved  his  financial  condi¬ 
tion. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  such 
accounts  so  that  the  disbursements  and 
receipts  in  each  department  can  be 
readily  seen.  The  profit  or  loss  then 
is  easily  figured.  The  simpler  the  sys¬ 
tem,  the  better.  In  the  expense  account, 
list  the  money,  or  its  equivalent,  that 
is  paid  out;  and  in  the  receipts  ac¬ 
count,  list  all  the  money,  or  its  equival¬ 
ent,  that  is  taken  in.  The  cash  is  very 
easily  kept  track  of.  Charging  or 
crediting  its  equivalent  is  not  quite  so 
simple,  but  requires  only  the  exercise 
of  a  little  study.  What  it  costs  a 
farmer  to  use  a  team  in  plowing  a  given 
crop,  should  be  reckoned  at  the  actual 
cost,  which  in  such  a  case  would  be 
the  cost  of  maintenance  while  the  work 
is  being  done.  Whatever  a  farmer 
produces  that  is  used  at  home,  such 
as  pork,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  should  also  be  reckoned  at 
exactly  the  cash  value  that  such  prod¬ 
ucts  would  sell  for  at  the  time  they 
are  used. 

The  whole  secret  of  successful  farm 
account-keeping  consists  in  setting 
down  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  farm  as 
soon  as  they  become  known. 


New  York.  J.  w.  w. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson  .  5.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  $3.50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuesten  .  3.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Important 


Never  More 
THIS  YEAR! 


Describes  in  simple 
language  the  various 
modern  harvesting 
and  handling  methods 
that  produce  hay  of 
highest  feeding  value. 
Profusely  illustrated; 
full  of  practical  infor* 
motion.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  free  copy, 
or  write. 

NEW  IDEA,  In c. 

Coldwater,  Ohio 
Dept.  383 


Idea  haying  machines 

High  grade  hay  is  rich  in  natural  proteins  and  vita* 
mins  which  go  iar  towards  making  up  for  any  scarcity 
oi  feed  concentrates.  But  only  efficient  machinery  can 
prevent  large  losses  of  these  precious  nutrients  at 
harvest  time.  NEW  IDEA  Haying  Machines  are  spe* 
daily  designed  to  retain  and  protect  the  lealy  richness 
which  marks  the  vital  difference  between  good  hay 
and  mediocre  roughage.  Their  notable  speed  and 
reliability  help  greatly  in  the  constant  race  against 
weather  hazards.  Let  your  dealer  explain  the  partic¬ 
ular  NEW  IDEA  features  that  aid  in  producing  quality 
hay.  Or  write  for  descriptive  folders. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  on  all 
farm  machinery  needs.  If  unable  to  supply  new 
machines,  he  will  do  his  best  to  help  you  locate 
used  or  rented  ones. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


MFRLFftsMo 


FARM 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
FACTS  BOOK  AND  CATALOG 


Despite  the  extreme  shortage  of  alfalfa, 
we  have  a  limited  supply  of  good  quality 
seed  that  is  hardy,  well-cleaned  and  free 
from  foul  weeds.  Write  today. 

Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  330  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 


Zinc  Blieets 

FOB  NON-RUST  REPAIRS 
All  Sizes  —  Exact  Sizes 
All  Gauges  —  Mill  Prices 

n.  r.  s.  &  c.  p.  co. 

76  South  8th  Street 

BOX  R  -  -  BROOKLYN  11,  N.  Y. 


FLEX. O. SEAL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO.,  Chicago,  32.  Ill. 


You  can  do  it . . .  with  CONCRETE 


You  don’t  have  to  put  off  needed 
repairs  and  improvements.  Do  them 
with  concrete  made  with  Lehigh  Ce¬ 
ment.  It  is  fireproof,  sanitary,  and 
it’s  permanent. 

Concrete  is  easy  to  prepare  and 
handle.  Materials  to  make  it  are  read¬ 
ily  available.  You  can  get  them  quickly 
from  your  local  dealer.  And  you  can 
get  from  him  copies  of  pamphlets, 
distributed  free  by  the  Lehigh  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Company,  giving  com¬ 
plete  directions  on  how  to  make  and 
use  concrete  for  all  kinds  of  construc¬ 
tion  around  the  farm.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  these  pamphlets,  or  write  us. 

Use  Lehigh  Cement  for  your  farm 
construction. 


' - 

SOME  FARM  CONSTRUCTION 
FOR  WHICH  CONCRETE 
IS  IDEAL 

Feeding  Floors 
Floors  in  Farm  Buildings 
Walks  and  Yards 
Wells  and  Cesspools 
Home  Improvemenfs 
Hotbeds  and  Cold  Frames 
Ramps  and  Walls 
Tanks,  Pits,  and  Vats 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  ailentown,  pa.  Chicago,  ill.  spokane, wash. 
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«  A  SQUARE  DEAL’’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rubal  New- 
Yobkkb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Farm  Opinion  of  Subsidies 

I  have  just  read  Donald  C.  Smith’s  letter  on  sub¬ 
sidies  published  in  your  February  19  issue. 

Why  are  farmers  against  subsidies?  Because  they 
probably  have  more  sense  than  they  are  credited 
with  having.  Subsidies  are  initiated  as  a  bribe  and  ul¬ 
timately  wind  up  as  a  means  of  terrorism  by  the 
ruling  oligarchy.  Government  “benefits”  are  paid 
“out  of  the  sweat  of  man’s  brow”  either  now  or 
later.  We  don’t  want  subsidies  because  we  want  to 
remain  free  men. 

Mr.  Smith  asks,  “What  is  the  difference  where  the 
money  comes  from  as  long  as  you  get  it?”  It  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference,  Mr.  Editor,  where  that  5 
cents  comes  from.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  a 
5-cent  increase  and  middlemen  profits  all  along  the 
line,  results  in  a  greater  increase  than  5  cents  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  But  to  date,  we  have  not  found 
a  suitable  substitute  for  all  these  intermediary  cogs 
in  our  distribution  system.  It  is  no  doubt  subject 
to  improvement  but  subsidies  will  not  have  any 
effect  on  our  present  mechanism  of  distribution. 

Why  stop  with  a  mere  subsidy  of  5  cents?  Why 
not  give  the  entire  60  cents  as  a  subsidy?  Is  anyone 
actually  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the  farmer  would 
still  remain  a  free  man?  Or  that  other  groups  would 
not  ask  for  similar  subsidies,  so  that  eventually 
everybody  in  this  broad  land  would  be  economically 
in  the  same  position  as  initially,  with  the  added 
menace  of  political  domination  by  an  all-pervading 
bureaucracy?  Of  course,  the  scheme  appeals  to  the 
politicians.  Just  think  of  the  increase  in  jobs  dis¬ 
pensed,  contingent  upon  proper  voting.  When  one 
considers  the  cost  of  supporting  these  parasites  and 
the  loss  in  one’s  freedom  of  action,  does  any  free 
man  really  wish  to  fly  blindly  into  the  delusive  flame 
of  subsidies? 

It  makes  a  whale  of  a  difference,  Mr.  Smith,  whence 
these  5  cents  come  from.  Why  give  up  our  freedom 
for  a  mess  of  subsidy  pottage?  f.  m. 

New  York. 

Congratulations  upon  your  fine  editorial  in  answer 
to  Donald  C.  Smith,  who  seems  to  be  afflicted  with 
that  fatal  disease  known  as  “subsiditis.”  A  subsidy  is 
something  some  people  want  to  get  in  on  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  but  everybody  wants  to  get  out  from  under 
at  the  end.  The  theme  of  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  can  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  words  “What  is  the  difference 
where  the  money  comes  from  as  long  as  you  get  it?” 
This  sounds  like  a  New  Deal  politician  talking,  or 
even  a  big-time  racketeer. 

What  we  farmers  need  is  organization,  not  any 
soul-killing,  manhood-destroying  “dole”. 

Good  luck  to  you.  F.  D.  s. 

Ohio. 

How  Donald  C.  Smith  can  say  that  the  subsidy  pro¬ 
posal  “is  perfectly  sane  and  wise”  is  beyond  me.  To 
me,  as  a  farmer,  it  is  insane,  unjust  and  unfair,  and 
I  commend  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  its  stand 
against  such  unfair  legislation.  F.  N.  u. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa. 

LIMITED  space  prevents  us  from  printing 
here  all  the  letters  we  have  been  receiving 
daily  from  farmers  during  the  past  month  on 
this  subsidy  question.  The  few  published  in 
this  issue  are  typical.  To  date,  only  two  letters 
have  come  to  our  desk  going  on  record  in  favor 
of  subsidies.  One  was  published  in  our  Feb¬ 
ruary  19  issue,  the  other  is  from  a  New  York 
State  farmer  who  is  spending  his  winter  in 
Florida. 

These  letters  express,  simply  but  effectively, 
exactly  how  farmers  feel  about  subsidies. 
Little  more  can  be  added  to  the  sound  argu¬ 
ments  they  make,  except  to  point  out  that 
already  the  prophesy  made  by  F.  M.  of  New 
York  is  working  out  just  as  he  predicted,  in 
connection  with  the  milk  subsidy  payments. 
During  November,  December  and  January, 
there  were  four  rates  of  subsidy  paid  to  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  Northeast,  25,  35,  40  and  50  cents. 
To  partially  erase  the  discrimination  in  rates, 
the  25  cents  was  boosted  to  40  cents  and  the 
35  cents  to  50  cents,  effective  February  1.  It 
is  now  announced  by  the  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  that  these  payments  are  being  increased 
again,  the  40 -cent  payment  to  60  cents  and 
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the  50 -cent  payment  to  70  cents,  these  in¬ 
creases  to  be  effective  for  the  months  of  March 
and  April. 

There  is  no  economic  or  social  defense  for 
any  subsidy  program.  Economically,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  inflation,  it  is  a  fraud.  From  the 
social  angle,  it  is  demoralizing  and  destructive 
of  all  individual  initiative.  Politically,  there 
may  be  some  excuse  for  subsidies,  but  at  best 
the  policy  is  short-sighted  and  selfish.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Congress  did  not  have  quite  enough 
moral  stamina  to  withstand  the  pressure  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  bureaucrats  last  month.  After  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  banning  sub¬ 
sidies,  the  House  refused  to  override  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  veto  of  the  ban  and  a  new  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram  was  then  authorized. 

Typical  of  all  appetites  that  grow  by  what 
they  feed  on,  subsidies  breed  only  more  sub¬ 
sidies.  Already  this  is  evident  in  the  latest 
50  per  cent  increase  in  the  milk  subsidy,  one 
of  the  first  steps  taken  under  the  new  program. 
If  this  is  any  straw  in  the  wind,  then  we  can 
expect  bigger  and  better  subsidies  in  the  very 
immediate  future,  all  directed  toward  the 
November  elections.  More  and  more  does  it 
become  clear  that  the  motives  behind  the 
Administration’s  so-called  fight  against  infla¬ 
tion  are  not  altogether  as  pure  as  indicated, 
and  that  politics  still  remains  “the  order  of 
the  day.” 


News  Along  the  Milk  Front 

MILK  FASCISTS  BUSY  AT  ALBANY 

HE  League-Borden  combine  attempted  to 
slip  two  of  its  own  special  bills  through 
the  State  Legislature  during  the  past  month, 
but  without  success.  The  first  sought  to  elimi¬ 
nate  verification  of  milk  dealers’  reports  filed 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Section 
258-g  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law 
provides  that  dealers  shall  file  verified  reports 
as  and  when  directed  by  the  Commissioner. 
As  written,  the  law  is  practically  meaningless 
anyway.  But  as  usual,  the  dealers  were  not 
satisfied,  and  sought  to  have  the  law  made 
even  more  meaningless  so  as  to  provide  that 
instead  of  having  to  file  verified  reports,  only 
accurate  reports  need  be  filed;  in  other  words, 
that  their  reports  need  not  be  sworn  to  as  true, 
thus  avoiding  any  penalty  for  dishonesty. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Assemblyman  Howard  N.  Allen  of 
Dutchess  County,  the  League’s  spokesman  in 
the  lower  House.  Fortunately,  as  soon  as  it 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  in  the  Assembly,  the 
bill  was  defeated  73-60.  It  is  now  a  dead  issue. 

The  second  bill,  admittedly  League-spon¬ 
sored,  is  dying  but  not  yet  dead.  This  bill  has 
for  its  declared  purpose  the  setting  up  of  a 
uniform  system  of  milk  inspection  throughout 
the  State.  That  is  not,  however,  the  real  rea¬ 
son  why  the  bill  was  introduced.  Since  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  a  uniform  set  of  sani¬ 
tary  regulations  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  dairy 
industry,  the  bill,*  as  it  is  drafted,  offers  that 
as  bait  for  the  unsuspecting.  It  was  written 
by  a  Dairymen’s  League  attorney.  Both  its 
sponsors,  Senator  Hampton  and  Assemblyman 
Converse,  are  from  Oneida  County  where 
Henry  Rathbun,  League  vice-president,  func¬ 
tions  as  chief  Republican  Party  leader. 

The  Hampton  Bill  seeks  to  vest  dictator 
powers  in  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
greater  than  he  has  ever  had  before.  The  law 
is  bad  enough  as  it  stands  now.  Section  258-j 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  provides 
that  no  health  officer  can  approve  a  dairy  until 
the  commissioner  is  first  satisfied  that  the  milk 
is  needed  in  the  market  sought  to  be  served 
and.  will  not  deprive  another  market  of  its 
necessary  supply.  Farm  sentiment  has  always 
opposed  this  law  because  it  has  been  used  as 
a  dealer  club  to  keep  producers  in  line.  The 
last  attempt  made  to  repeal  this  law  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Assembly  and  failed  by  only 
one  vote  to  pass  the  Senate. 

But  the  Hampton  Bill  goes  further  than  the 
present  law,  providing  that  application  for 
approval  by  the  commissioner  can  be  made 
only  by  a  dealer.  Producers  thus  would  have 
no  voice  whatever  in  selecting  dealers  or  mar¬ 
kets  for  their  milk.  They  would  be  even  more 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  milk  monopoly 
than  now. 

A  typical  Fascist  measure,  this  bill  must  be 
defeated  and  since  the  milk  lobby  is  very 
active  in  its  support,  farmers  are  urged  to 
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register  prompt  opposition  with  their  own  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Assemblymen  so  as  to  prevent  the 
bill  being  rushed  through  the  Legislature  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  next  week. 

A  GOOD  FARM  BILL 

Deserving  of  full  farm  support,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Graves 
of  St.  Lawrence  County,  seeking  to  impose  the 
same  inspection  and  sanitary  requirements  on 
all  out-of-state  milk  products  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream  for  sale  within  the 
State,  as  are  now  imposed  on  New  York  State 
milk  and  cream.  Senator  Graves  has  worked 
diligently  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  some 
years  now  and  has  always  received  much  sup¬ 
port  for  the  measure;  not  enough,  however, 
to  counteract  the  politically  and  financially 
powerful  opposition  by  the  General  Ice  Cream 
Corporation  of  Schenectady  and  the  National 
Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers. 

This  inspection  bill  is  still  a  sound  measure 
and  can,  with  adequate  farm  support,  be 
placed  on  the  statute  books  of  New  York  State. 


OP  A  Protects  Milk  Trust 

'T'HE  OPA  is  attempting  to  restrain  Lehigh 
Valley  Cooperative  Farmers  from  return¬ 
ing  to  its  member-producers,  more  than  the 
Federal  order  blended  price  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market.  The  Cooperative  contends  that 
since  it  does  not  buy  the  milk  from  its  mem¬ 
bers  but  merely  acts  as  their  agent,  it  is  not 
subject  to  any  price  ceiling  regulation.  A  full 
report  on  this  case  was  made  in  our  last  issue. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  court  hearing  was 
held,  a  new  OPA  regulation  went  into  effect 
permitting  cooperatives  to  pay  patronage  divi¬ 
dends,  but  only  semi-annually.  As  a  result, 
the  OPA  attorney  offered  to  settle  the  case  if 
the  Cooperative  were  directed  by  the  court  to 
pay  not  more  than  $3.72  a  cwt.  for  4  per  cent 
milk  in  any  one  month,  with  provision  that  the 
excess  could  be  distributed  to  members  every 
six  months.  The  government’s  contention  was 
that  if  this  practice  were  followed,  it  would 
not  be  as  disturbing  to  milk  dealers  in  the 
Philadelphia  market  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

How  the  OPA  can  logically  claim  that  co¬ 
operative  dividends  are  legal  if  paid  twice  a 
year  but  illegal  if  paid  once  a  month,  is  not 
explained.  If  the  reason  is,  as  suggested  by 
the  OPA  attorney  in  Philadelphia,  to  offer 
competitive  protection  to  the  Milk  Trust,  then 
farmers  can  very  properly  ask:  “Are  effici¬ 
ency  and  economy  in  operation  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  and  penalized  for  the  benefit  of  in¬ 
efficiency  and  extravagance,  high  salaries  and 
fat  dividends,  and  are  farmers  to  be  denied 
the  right  to  the  profits  earned  by  their  own 
industry  and  endeavor?” 

And  they  are  entitled  to  a  prompt  answer 
to  these  questions  from  competent  authorities. 


Brevities 

“He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run 
among  the  hills.”  Psa.:  104-10. 

Rust  or  corrosion  cannot  start  on  metal  surfaces 
protected  by  paint.  An  implement  paint  or  one  with 
a  varnish  base  will  give  good  protection  if  used  on 
farm  machines. 

With  a  harvest  of  375,000  more  tons  of  peanuts  this 
year  over  last  season’s  crop,  there  will  be  not  less 
than  750  million  pounds  of  perfnut  butter  available 
for  civilians. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  raisins  could  not  be 
obtained  by  housewives.  Since  then,  over  60  million 
pounds  have  been  released  by  Government  food  pur¬ 
chasing  agencies.  This  is  a  case  of  being  too  late  with 
a  whole  lot. 

If  they  can  get  it,  home  gardeners  this  year  will 
be  allowed  to  use  rotenone  on  any  vegetable  grown. 
For  commercial  growers  it  can  be  used  to  protect 
beans,  peas,  asparagus,  sweet  corn,  cabbage  and  other 
cole  crops,  and  small  fruits. 

The  outer  green  cabbage  leaves,  carrot,  green  kale, 
and  good  quality,  leafy  alfalfa  hay  are  excellent 
sources  of  Vitamin  A.  If  fed  frequently  to  poultry, 
they  will  head  off  many  ailments.  Chickens  like  to 
have  these  little  surprise  snacks  from  time  to  time. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  feed  eaten  by 
livestock  could  not  be  used  for  human  food.  This 
efficient  conversion  of  cured  roughage,  pasture,  and 
by-product  feeds  by  animals  into  meat,  milk,  wool 
and  work  has  made  us  a  great  agricultural  nation. 

During  the  past  few  years,  livestock  and  poultry 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  appearance  and  per¬ 
formance.  Few  champions  of  a  decade  ag  would 
be  in  the  money  today  if  competing  with  modern 
types  and  breeds.  A  selective  line-breeding  program 
consistently  followed  through  several  generations  is 
the  only  known  way  to  fix  type  and  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics. 
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"Boys,  I’ll  tell  you  what  Free  Enterprise  really  is!” 


"It’s  a  lot  of  little  things — and  some  mighty 
big  things,  too. 

"But  in  a  nutshell,  it’s  our  right  to  live  our 
own  lives,  run  our  own  farms  and  our  own 
businesses  in  our  own  way — without  need¬ 
less  interference. 

"It’s  our  right  to  criticize  the  government, 
bawl  out  the  umpire,  belong  to  the  Grange, 
or  make  a  speech  on  the  public  square.  It’s 
our  right  to  travel  when  and  where  we 
choose — to  work  or  not,  as  we  please. 

"It  offers  opportunity  to  anyone  who  really 
wants  it.  It  rewards  thrift,  hard  work  and 
ingenuity.  It  thrives  on  competition  and 
raises  our  standard  of  living.  It  encourages 
invention,  stimulates  research  and  pro¬ 
motes  progress. 

"It  offers  us  a  chance  to  save  and  invest  and 
build  and  grow. 


more  small  ones.  And  now,  fighting  a 
desperate  war  in  which  production  will  turn 
the  scale,  America  is  out-producing  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  hands  down — 
and  is  doing  it  faster  and  better. 

"Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  some  folks  would 
like  to  change  our  American  way  of  doing 
things — and  rebuild  our  'whole  country 
under  a  new  and  different  system. 

"If  they  had  their  way,  Tom  here,  wouldn’t 
own  this  store.  He’d  be  regimented  with  a 
lot  of  other  storekeepers  and  told  how  to 
run  his  business  by  some  bureaucrat  who 
probably  never  tended  store  in  his  life. 

"Ed’s  farm  would  belong  to  the  state,  and 
Ed  would  be  told  how  to  run  it  and  what 
to  raise  by  someone  he  wouldn’t  even  know. 

"Jim  would  be  working  for  a  state-owned 
factory — with  his  job  and  wages  frozen. 
And  I  don’t  know  where  we  country 
doctors  would  be.  # 

"We  fellows  aren’t  rich — and  probably  never 
will  be.  But  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  self-respect 
and  religion  and  decency  and  common  sense. 
We  own  our  own  homes  and  farms,  send  our 
kids  to  college,  have  cars,  radios,  and  a  lot 
more  of  the  luxuries  of  life  than  millions  of 


people  living  under  fancy  political  systems 
and  'planned  economies’  in  other  countries. 

"Sure,  we’re  willing  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of 
irritating  things  right  now — in  order  to  win 
the  war — but  I  don’t  believe  we’ll  stand  for 
being  pushed  around  much  after  it’s  over. 

"Frankly,  I  don’t  like  the  name  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  for  the  system  under  which  this 
country  has  grown  great.  I’d  rather  call 
it  American  Enterprise,  because  it’s  the 
most  American  thing  we  have.  It  really  is 
America.  Let’s  keep  it.’* 


FIXING  UP 

Roofs  that  leak,  foundations  and  floors  that 
let  rats  in,  and  broken  down  fences  may 
waste  a  lot  of  good  food  you’ve  worked 
hard  to  produce-and  that  our  fighting  men 
need  to  win.  Fixing  up  farm  buildings  and 
fences  is  good  wartime  citizenship— and  good 
business  anytime.  It’s  a  job  that  your  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  Republic  Dealer,  can  help  you  do. 
Good  materials,  helpful  information,  and 
a  neighbor’s  knowledge  of  your  farm  and 
your  problems  are  his  stock  in  trade.  Talk 
to  him,  if  your  barns  and  fences  need  fixing 
up.  And  take  home  a  copy  of  the  timely 
book  “Wartime  Conservation  Suggestions 
for  the  Farm  Front.” 


"Under  Free  Enterprise  men  who  have  faith 
in  an  idea  can  take  risks  to  develop  it.  Our 
railways  started  that  way.  So  did  the  motor 
car  industry — and  oil  and  steel  and  avia¬ 
tion  and  scientific  mechanized  farming. 

"Free  Enterprise  made  small  farms  and 
factories  into  big  ones — and  then  started 


The  Army-Navy  E 
flag  -waves  over 
seven  Republic 
plants  and  the 
Maritime  M  floats 
over  the  Cleveland 
District  plant. 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps-  a n[d  Keep  Them! 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 

Export  Department:  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  New  York 

OLD  IRON  MAKES  NEW  GUNS-TURN  IN  YOUR  SCRAP  NOW! 
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CONCENTRATED  SPRING  RANGE*  IN  WL-O-PEP 
BRINGS  CALVES  MANY  OF  THE  VITAMIN  BENEFITS 
OF  FRESH  SPRING  GRASS 

1,  o,  the  healthful 

t-T-**  b,°°d'smoo,h  *— 

and  the  rugged  glow  of  springtime  health. 


HEALTHY,  ROBUST  CALVES  for  herd  re¬ 
placements  are  needed  today  more  than  ever 
before.  That’s  why  so  many  dairymen  are 
turning  from  whole  milk  feeding  to  vitamin- 
rich  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  to  help  them 
raise  sturdy,  rugged  calves.  They  find  the 
calves  are  growthier,  their  coats  smoother, 
and  there  are  fewer  “heavy  middles.”  Also 
they  usually  have  less  trouble  from  scours 
and  digestive  upsets. 

FUL-O-PEP  CALF  STARTER  helps  you  raise 
such  sturdy,  robust  calves,  because  it  is  built 
around  wholesome,  nourishing  oatmeal,  na¬ 
ture’s  prize  grain  for  sound  growth  and 
development.  What’s  more,  Ful-O-Pep  is 
fortified  with  special  vitamin  rich  sources 
such  as  Concentrated  Spring  Range,  Na¬ 
ture’s  Richest  Vitamin  Combination. 

By  raising  calves  on  Ful-O-Pep  much  of 
the  whole  milk  once  used  for  calf  feeding 
may  now  be  saved  for  human  food.  One 
pound  of  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  saves  up  to 
10  pounds  of  whole  milk  in  feeding  calves. 
Many  dairymen  find  they  may  save  as  much 


as  75%  of  the  milk  once  used  in  feeding 
calves  by  switching  to  Ful-O-Pep.  See  your 
Ful-O-Pep  Dealer  today  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter. 


FREE  CALF  BOOK 

Many  valuable  chapters  on  care 
and  feeding  of  young  calves. 

Tells  how  you  may  raise  good 
calves,  and  save  up  to  $25  to 
$30  on  rearing  costs.  This  book 
Is  free  .  .  .  write  today. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

P THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
|  Dept.  C-56,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
j  Please  rush  free  and  postpaid  my  copy  of  the 
|  new  1944  illustrated  Ful-O-Pep  book  which 
1  tells  how  I  can  raise  good  calves  with  a  min- 
|  imum  of  whole  milk. 


I  Name . 

j  Address . 

|  Town . State 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,!  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Is  Your  Horse  LAME? 

. . .  due  to  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone  1" 
above  hoof,  muscular  strain  of  leg, 
shoulder,  stifle  or  hip  — or  for  super¬ 
ficial  swelling ;  if  the  counter-irritant, 
vesicant  action  of  SAVOSS  fails  to 
give  complete  satisfaction,  return  car¬ 
ton  or  its  number,  and  price  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
HUMANE;  many  have  used  it  instead  of  “firing”; many 
lay-ups  have  been  avoided  or  shortened. 

NOW  only  $3.00  with  satisfaction-money-back  guaran¬ 
tee-price  and  name  only,  changed  —  it’s  the  same  time- 
tried  product  and  size  bottle  as  sold  at  $5.00  for  over 
40  years.  Buy  SAVOSS  of  DRUGGIST— accept  no  sub¬ 
stitute —  if  out  of  stock,  order  direct  so  as  to  begin  use 
without  delay.  Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  D-1039 _ Binghamton,  N.Y. 


FROZEN  FOOD  CONTAINERS 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples  —  Complete  Stocks 
Now  Prompt  Shipment.  UEBLER’S,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants  to  Farme 
Gardeners.  Full  or  part  tim 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  GENEVA,  NEW  YOR 


Feeding  and  Caring 

By  R.  W. 


March  18,  1944 

for  Dairy  Calves 

Duck 


The  annual  average  national  death 
loss  of  normally  delivered  dairy  calves 
is  between  20  and  30  per  cent.  This 
means  that  approximately  60,000  dairy 
heifers  in  New  York  State  alone  never 
reach  their  first  lactation  period. 

No  other  farm  animal  is  so  artificially 
handled  and  raised  as  a  dairy  calf.  The 
reason  beef  type  calves  present  only  a 
comparatively  minor  rearing  problem 
is  that  they  are  usually  dropped  on 
spring  pasture,  and  then  stay  with  their 
dams  until  Fall.  Thus  they  receive 
regularly  and  as  desired,  nature’s  two 
great  basic  calf  feeds — milk  and  grass. 
Later  in  the  Summer,  a  calf  creep  that 
provides  access  to  grain  will  still 
further  stimulate  gains.  Sunlight  sup¬ 
plies  their  essential  Vitamin  D  and  also 
healthful  light  rays.  These,  plus  fresh 
water  and  a  suitable  mineral  mixture 
are  all  that  is  required  for  maximum 
gains  and  normal  growth. 

Pixy  the  Poor  Dairy  Calf 

From  the  time  it  is  born  until  it  is  a 
year  or  more  old,  a  dairy  heifer  is  the 
most  abused  creature  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  is  not  intentional,  and 
usually  is  not  due  to  neglect.  Some 
are  even  killed  with  kindness.  Most 
dairy  calf  ills  are  due  to  a  failure  to 
realize  that  methods  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  them  must  always  be  as 
near  nature’s  program  as  possible. 

It  is  not  practical  or  desirable  to  let 
dairy  calves  remain  with  their  dams 
much  longer  than  48  hours  following 
birth,  because  whole  milk  is  too  valu¬ 
able  and  their  mothers  produce  more 
than  is  good  for  them.  A  nurse-cow 
system,  putting  two  or  three  calves  on 
one  cow  in  a  box  stall,  is  sometimes 
satisfactory.  The  frequent  trouble  with 
this  plan  is  that  the  nurse-cow  may 
have  some  form  of  chronic  infection 
that  makes  her  milk  unsuited  for  mar¬ 
ket  purposes.  If  infected  milk  is  bad 
for  humans,  then  it  is  equally  unsatis¬ 
factory  for  calves.  Many  ailments  that 
dairy  heifers  later  manifest  can  right¬ 
fully  be  attributed  to  the  early  and 
continued  ingestion  of  pathogenic  or¬ 
ganisms,  obtained  from  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  and  drinking  the  milk  of  an 
infected  nurse-cow. 

Fortifying  Milk  for  the  Calf 

The  first  milk  that  is  produced  fol¬ 
lowing  delivery  of  a  calf  is  called 
colostrum.  It  contains  special  immun¬ 
izing  properties  against  possible  early 
infections  of  the  new-born,  and  carries 
approximately  ten  times  the  amount 
of  the  anti-infective  Vitamin  A  that  is 
present  in  later  secreted  milk.  Colos¬ 
trum  also  acts  as  a  laxative,  and  is 
needed  to  initially  clean  out  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract.  If  it  has  been  necessary 
to  milk  a  heifer  shortly  before  par¬ 
turition,  due  to  excessive  udder  con¬ 
gestion,  then  it  will  be  beneficial  to 
have  a  veterinarian  draw  off  a  pint  of 
her  blood  daily,  and  immediately  mix 
this  with  fresh  milk  for  feeding  to  her 
calf  for  the  first  two  or  three  days. 

Whether  these  colostrum  and  blood 
carried  temporary  immunities  are  due 
to  specific  disease  anti-bodies  or  to 
other  substances,  such  as  vitamins,  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  proven.  How¬ 
ever,  Phillips’  recent  report  concerning 
work  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  discusses 
the  important  fact  that  a  new-born 
calf  is  not  physiologically  equipped  to 
synthesize  its  needed  amounts  of  vita¬ 


mins  for  the  first  three  to  four  weeks 
of  its  life.  This  refers  especially  to  the 
Vitamin  B-complex  group. 

The  daily  addition  of  Vitamin  C  (as¬ 
corbic  acid),  to  the  calves’  early  diet 
has  been  found  to  be  very  beneficial 
in  helping  to  control  certain  infectious 
ailments,  especially  those  of  a  navel 
type.  Vitamin  concentrates  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  most  drug  stores  and  may 
then  be  added  to  the  milk.  In  general, 
calf  feeding  recommendations  for  the 
vitamins  are  about  twice  that  of  the 
adult  human.  One  of  the  most  Suc¬ 
cessful  calf  raisers  I  know  puts  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cod  liver  oil,  two 
5  mg.  Vitamin  B-complex  tablets,  and 
two  25  mg.  Vitamin  C,  ascorbic  acid 
tablets  twice  daily  in  each  calve’s  milk 
until  they  are  four  weeks  old.  Then 
the  B  and  C  Vitamin  concentrates  are 
stopped,  but  the  cod  liver  oil  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  order  to  furnish  Vitamins 
A  and  D,  until  they  are  eight  to  ten 
weeks  old.  By  this  time  they  should 
be  consuming  enough  good  quality  calf 
hay  to  supply  these  essential  vitamins. 
Since  following  this  program  he  has 
not  lost  a  calf,  where  formerly  his  rate 
of  calf  ailments  and  mortality  had  been 
high. 

Manner  of  Feeding 

Pail  feeding  should  be  based  on  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  ten  days  of  its 
life  only  the  true  or  fourth  stomach  of 
a  -calf  is  capable  of  properly  handling 
any  feed  consumed.  When  a  calf  is 
allowed  to  remain  with  its  dam,  it  helps 
itself  in  accordance  with  appetite.  The 
milk  is  therefore  ingested  at  frequent 
intervals,  without  being  subject  to  any 
exterior  contamination  unless  carried 
on  the  udder.  The  temperature  is  al¬ 
ways  correct,  the  flow  is  diffuse  and 
at  a  rate  suited  to  easy  swallowing. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
height  of  the  udder  regulates  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  head  and  angle  of  the  throat. 

The  nearer  that  pail  feeding  ap¬ 
proaches  these  conditions  the  better. 
Frequent  feeding  in  small  amounts  is 
more  satisfactory  than  only  twice  daily. 
The  calf  pail  should  be  kept  as  sanitary 
as  those  used  for  fluid  milk.  If  a  pail 
with  a  nipple  attachment  on  the  lower 
outside  is  placed  firmly  in  a  rack  at  ap¬ 
proximate  udder  height,  then  those  fre¬ 
quent  digestive  disturbances  caused  by 
gulping  and  excessive  air*  ingestion  do 
not  occur.  The  milk,  when  fed,  should 
have  a  temperature  between  95°  and 
98°  F. 

Amounts  of  Milk  to  Feed 

Tests  at  numerous  experiment  stations 
have  demonstrated  that  to  properly 
grow  a  Holstein,  Shorthorn,  Brown 
Swiss  or  Ayrshire  calf  until  it  is  six 
months  old  will  require  a  total  of  only 
385  pounds  of  whole  milk,  300  pounds 
of  calf  starter  mixture,  300  pounds  of 
fitting  ration,  and  700  pounds  of  good 
quality  hay.  The  calf  should  then 
weigh  between  350  and  400  pounds.  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Guernsey  calves  should  re¬ 
ceive  about  one-tenth  less  milk  than 
the  other  breeds  mentioned. 

Overfeeding  of  whole  milk  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  non-infective 
calf  scours.  For  the  first  seven  days 
after  being  taken  away  from  their  dams, 
calves  of  the  larger  breeds  should  re¬ 
ceive  not  over  two  and  one-half  quarts 
of  whole  milk  daily,  or  a  total  of  about 
(Continued  on  Page  168) 


When  calves  are  well  fed  and  cared  for,  they  make  good  gains  and  growth,  as 
shown  by  this  Guernsey  heifer,  held  by  her  owner,  Albert  Weppler,  of  Farm- 

ingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
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SHORTHORNS 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm1’  rec* 

•ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
«ll-round  breed*!  Produce  4%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Get  the  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milking _ 

Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  six  months  60£»  one  year  $LQO. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Society, Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, Ill 

I  7  SWINE  7.  I 


We  are  reducing  our  swine  department  50%  due  to 
the  necessity  of  devoting  more  time  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  herd  of  Holsteins.  We  can  offer  you 
the  following  at  very  attractive  prices: 

Fall  farrowed  males  and  females  sired  by— 
HEDGE  EMERGENCY,  a  son  of  Lauxmont  Golden 
and  Lauxmont  Gold  Baby  1st. 
LAUXMONT  HEDGER,  a  son  of  Lauxmont 
Commander  and  Lauxmont  Golden  Ace,  1st. 

These  offerings  are  farrowed  by  dams  of  Lauxmont 
breeding  personally  selected  by  us  at  that  great 
breeding  establishment.  The  grand  sires  and  grand 
dams  are  some  of  the  greatest  bred  at  Lauxmont. 
We  are  also  offering  a  few  choice  bred  gilts  and 
second  litter  females.  Our  stock  is  of  good  Dure® 
type,  good  color,  and  double  treated  for  hog  cholera- 
This  is  a  breeder’s  opportunity. 

THi  HEDGE,  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  Gilts,  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars,  Young  Pigs. 
Can  Ship  Promptly. 

A.  J.  PACKARD 

Somerville,  New  Jersey 


RUGGED  PIGS! 

5-6  Weeks  . . . .  $5.00 

7-8  Weeks  . 

9-10  Weeks  . 

Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berkshire.  Yorkshire  Chester, 
few  Du  roe  Crosses.  Vaccination  85c  if  desired.  State 
second  choice.  Ship  2  or  more  C.  O.  D.,  Check 
or  P.  O.  Order.  No  charge  for  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord.  Mass. 

MOST  PORK  FOR  LEAST  FEEDING 

nrciCTCDim  Choice  breeders,  8-10 
Jl  EiJtvl-j  week-old  boars  or  sow* 
minnc  nipc  $20.00  with  papers,  vac- 
11  U  KUt  r  lUJ  cinated,  sired  by  our 
prime  herd  boar  "SMOOTH  MAJOR",  and  other 
famous  boars.  Blood  of  Champions.  Also  registered 
bred  gilts  and  service  boars  for  immediate  shipment. 
SPRING  HILLS  FARM. 

Box  89,  R.  D.  I,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pennsylvania 

•  DEPENDABLE  PIGS  O 

500  Shoats  3%,  4,  4%,  5  months  at  $8.50,  $9,  $9.50, 
$10,  $10.50,  $12.50,  $15  each.  100  finely  bred  Boars 
for  immediate  and  future  sendee  at  $15,  $lo, 

$30,  $40,  $50.  All  triple  vaccinated  and  safe.  Ac¬ 
customed  to  free  range.  Bred  Gilts  $50,  $60.  Have  your 
own  meat.  Get  away  from  this  ridiculous  point 
ration  system.  Checks,  P.  O.  Orders,  C.  O.  D. 
CH AS.  DAVIS,  Singing  Hills,  .Concord,  Mass. 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Most  hog  for  your  money.  Boar  and  sow  pigs 
unrelated,  12-14  weeks  old  $12.50;  4-5  months 
old  $15  to  $25.  Thick,  low  down,  good  type. 
JOHN  G.  ENCK  -  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Top  Quality  Young  Pigs,  6-8  weeks  old.  Young  Service 
Boars  6-10  mos.  old.  Inquiries  promptly  answered.  *  or 
good  stock  and  prompt  service  write  today  for  prices. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

University  of  Illinois  and  University  of  Ohio  blood¬ 
lines.  Book  our  vaccinated  spring  pigs,  ready  for  April 
delivery.  Also  some  older  ones  and  two  grand  herd 

boars  BRIDGE  FARM,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  boars,  ready  for  service.  Open  gilts  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Pall  pigs  eight  weeks  old,  boars,  sows  or 
unrelated  pairs.  Popular  and  select  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

Duroc  Jerseys 

THE  H EDG^E  ^arr0We<^p^jf9f^|^ | NS^N EW  YORK 

•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale— All  Ages— 
Pree  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 

Excellent  fall  boars  and  gilts.  Also 
lamwonns  boars  of  breeding  age.  Reasonable.  Also 
one  polled  Hereford  bull.  Phone:  Canaan  2407. 

GREYMOOR  FARM.  CANAAN,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  A  REAL  NICE  LOT  OP 

Rea.  Berkshire  Sows,  Pigs 

18  weeks  old.  Price  $25.00  F.  O.  B. 
SHARONHURST  FARMS,  RICE  ROAD,  ELMA,  N.Y. 

•YORKSHIRES. 

Bred  Sows.  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Chester  White  Shoats  75  lbs.  dressed, 

prices  to  $20.  Pork  Hollow  Farm,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE:  Feeder  Pigs  oeulted,  $9.00  each 

F.O.B.  Somerville.  A.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

fflD  CAT  T?  Registered  Duroc  Boar  Pigs 
m  UK  IjAIjIj  farrowed  in  September,  1943. 

I  Y.  STAUFFER,  209  Monroe  St.,  Boyertown,  Penna. 

Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  V. 

Registered  Duroc  Gilts,  well  grown,  excellent  breed¬ 
ing  stock:  Fall  pigs.  A.  B.  Russell,  Wolcott.  N.  Y. 

Quintuplet 

Apple  Trees 

produce  6  different  varieties  of 
apples,  all  on  the  same  tree. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 

Stern's  Nurseries,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 


8th  Annual  Spring  Sale 

Ohio  Hereford  Association 

Columbus,  Ohio,  April  9  and  10 
Leonard  &  Taylor  Avenues  Sale  Pavilion 

105  HEAD 

70  Females  35  Bulls 

The  largest  and  best  offering  ever 
presented  in  an  Ohio  Sale. 

Show  at  2:00  P.M.  Sunday,  April  9 

Sale  11:00  A.  M.  Monday,  April  10 

Art  Thompson,  Auctioneer 

36  Breeders  Consigning  Through 

THE  OHIO  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

E.  C.  SPELMAN,  Pres. 

FOR  SALE  CATALOG  WRITE 
L.  P.  McCANN,  305  Plumb  Hall 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus  10,  Ohio 


N.  Y.  Hereford  Breeders  Association 

SHOW  AND  SALE  TO  BE  HELD  AT 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  17th,  1944 

JUDGING  at  8  A.  M.  —  SALE  at  1  P.  M. 

58  HEAD:  11  BULLS  47  FEMALES 

Horned  and  polled  breeding  cattle.  Best 
individuals  and  blood  lines  of  the  Hereford 
breed.  Consigned  by  well  known  Hereford 
breeders  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts  who  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  selection  committee  to  cut  deep 
in  their  herds  and  pick  the  best. 

GUY  PETTIT,  Auctioneer 

GET  CATALOGUE  FROM 

JOHN  E.  REDMAN,  Soles  Manager 

P.O.  Box  84,  Brighton  Sta.,  Rochester  10,  N.  Y. 


Hereford  Stocker  Steer 

We  are  now  in  position  to  take  orders  for  carload 
lots  of  Hereford  steers  weighing  from  400  to  700 
lbs.  that  are  desirable  for  spring  and  summer 
grazing.  Phone  use  or  write  for  prices  and 
further  particulars. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54  Plymouth,  Ohio 


HEREFORDS 

18  CHOICE  GRADES 

—  including  — 

9  Bred  Females  —  2  Open  Heifers 
7  Coming  Yearlings 

R.  B.Thurber,West  Wind  Farm,  Charlotte,  Vi 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  100  HEAD 

PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  COWS 
and  HEIFERS  (Bred  and  safe  in  calf)  due  to  freshen 
starting  May;  also  25  Bulls  from  four  months  to  breed¬ 
ing  age.  Publican  Domino.  Onward  Domino  and  Dundy 
Domino  Bloodlines.  Herd  Approved  and  Accredited.  Can 
ship  into  any  State.  0’ Hagan’s  Stock  Farms,  Voorhees- 
ville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Delmar  9-1244. 


HEREFORDS 

Selected  Pure  Bred  Registered  Yearling  Heifers. 

T.  B.  and  Bloodtested.  Domino  and  Mischief  Mixer 
bloodlines,  proper  for  any  herd;  oldest  breeder  in  state. 

Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.D.  2,  Jamesville,  N.Y. 


HERE’S  A  REAL  ONE 

FOR  THE  HEREFORD  BREEDER:  HHF  Double  Real 
Domino,  one  year  old.  ready  for  service.  Very  well 
developed  and  the  kind  you  like.  Short,  thick  and 
straight.  $250.  Silver  Forest  Farms,  Forestville,  N.  Y. 


tlDDirmDnCFKceUent  quality  young  grade  stock 
nERtr  UUUOheifers  and  steers.  400-600  lbs. 

W1NDRIDGE  FARMS  -  JEFFERSONVILLE.  VT. 


Horafnril  Collin  Registered,  reasonably  priced.  Bue- 
IlCltlUlU  vdlllC  Lynn  Farms,  Canonsburg,  Penna. 


c 


GOATS 


nnEC  CAT  HATC  and  does  She  milk.  See  your 
l/ULo  Ef\l  Unlu  favorite  breed  in  our  Fair. 

American  Dairy  Goat  News,  Richmond,  Virginia 
$1.00  Yearly;  Sample  10c. 

True  Blue  Nubians  M^c/kTds1 

Herbert  Gericke,  1168  Richmond  Ave.,  S.  I.  2,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  467,  COLUMBIA, 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  Introductory  5-month  subscription  25c. 


We  are  having  our  Auction  Sale  of 
Purebred  Hampshire  Hogs  on  our  place , 
Thursday ,  April  6 .  Thirty  gilts  bred  to 
HOTHER’S  HI- ACE  and  HOTHER’S 
TWENTY-SIX ',  fifteen  open  gilts  and 
five  boars  will  be  sold .  We  suggest ,  if 
you  are  planning  to  improve  your *  present  herd  or  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  one — that  you  take  in  this  event.  ^ 

Col.  Arthur  W.  Thompson,  well  known  Auctioneer  from 
Nebraska,  is  conducting  the  auction.  Bayshore,  as  you  know, 
is  a  few  minutes  over  an  hour  from  Pennsylvania  Station. 
The  9:48  A.  M.  is  the  best  train  coming  out  and  will  be  met 
at  Bayshore .  There  is  also  an  earlier  train — and  a  later  one. 
Lunch  will  be  served  to  out-of-town  people  at  12  noon.  The 
auction  begins  at  1  P.  M.  The  stock  will  be  this  farm  s 
usual  good  stock •  We  suggest  you  send  for  catalog. 

Breeders  of  Purebred  Registered 

Hampshire  Hogs  STOCK.  FARM  Aberdeen- Angus 


BAY  SHORE, 


SUFFOLK  COUNTY, 

Tel.  Bay  Shore  800 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Oar  Auction  Sale  of  Aberdeen - 
Angus  takes  place  on  our  South  Field 
on  April  28.  j Particulars  will  follow 
in  further  advertisements . 

H  l  STOCK  FARM 


[ 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


The  Fairlea  herd  of  100  head  will  sell  Fri¬ 
day,  April  7,  1944,  starting  at  11:00  A.  M. 
Fairlea  Farm,  Orange,  Conn.,  5  mi.  W.  of 
New  Haven  just  off  Route  1.  Herd  is  T.B.  and 
Bang’s  Accredited,  tested  for  both  within  30 
days  before  sale.  42  bead  calfhood  vaccinated. 

■  FOR  CATALOG*  WRITE* 
Ayrshire  Sale*  Service  •  Box  96  -  Brandon,  Vi. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


|  A  ABERPEEN-ANGUS  | 


SATURDAY  APRIL  29™ •  R H I W EB E C K. W.Y. 


For  detail*  and  free  catalog  writes 
MYRON  M.  FUERST,  Sale  Mgr. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Entire  Maple  Sun  Crest  herd  of  52  head — top  ■ 
cattle — owned  by  Morris  Liebowitz,  Middle-  I 
town.  N.  Y..  Monday,  April  17.  1944.  at  1:00  I 
P.  M.  Most  of  the  cows  will  be  fresh.  Herd  I 
is  T.B.  and  Bang's  Accredited  and  vaccinated  I 
for  Shipping  Fever.  Herd  rich  in  Strathglass  I 
breeding  and  one  of  best  in  New  York  State.  ■ 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE — — fl 

Ay, (hit.  Sal  a*  Sarvica  Boa  90,  Brandon,  Vt-  J 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udder*— Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazer* 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeder*  with  heavy 
producing  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon.  Vermont 


cAYRSHIRES* 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Also  some  mature  Stock  available. 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  1. 


C~"  #*#  MISCELLANEOUS  .%  ~ 


T0GGENBURG  MILK  GOATS 

freshen.  We  ship  anywhere.  Pony  Farm,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


Two  Registered  Saanen  Goats  bothfreslforn  ln$5To!oo. 

Mountain  View  Mink  Ranch,  Central  Nyack.  N.  Y." 


Rooicforof]  Nubian  Does  freshening,  just  freshened; 
nvcglMGlCU  quality  stock  only.  Choice  kids  for  sale. 

Schoharie  Hills  Goat  Farm,  North  Blenheim,  N.  Y. 


^AANFN^  Purebred  registered  bred  does,  doellngs 
DnnuLlto  an(j  March  kids.  Also  some  excellent 
grades.  STEVENS,  Adams  Corners,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


BITS 


New  Zealand  Whites,  big  money  makers.  Pedigreed, 
eligible  to  register.  Blooky,  fast  growers,  valuable  fur. 
Year  old  does  $14.00;  8-12  weeks  bucks  and  does  $3.00. 
W’rite— CALVERT  RABBITRY,  222  NELSON  ROAD, 
Scarsdale,  New  York 


RAISE  FLEMISH  GIANTS,  the  Super  Breed  of  all 
Rabbits.  HOLLYWOOD  RABBITRIES,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS — New  Zealand  White,  All  ages.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Guaranteed.  H.  C.  Van  Aken,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS  FLEMISH  GIANTS  YOUNG  HUSKY 
R.  WRENNER  .....  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds,  superior  meat  breed. 

Illustrated  folder  10c.  Fairview  Rabbitry,  Gap,  Pa. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  All  ages  and 
sexes  for  sale. 

John  Gerow,  Manager 


c 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


] 


REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERDS  OF 
BELGIAN  HORSES  in  Pennsylvania  to  choose 
from.  Stallions  and  fillies  all  ages.  Farceur  Breeding. 
All  of  the  older  animals  have  been  consistent  prize 
winners  and  are  just  the  kind  you  need  to  improve 
your  herd.  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  them  to  you.  McCullough  Farms,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


TWO  ABERDEEN- ANGUS  BULLS 

Pure  Bred  Registered,  Good  Type 
and  Well  Bred.  Exceptionally  Fine 
Individuals  One  Year  Old. 

INDIAN  HILL  FARM 

Loo  L  Landes 

SHRUB  OAK  NEW  YORK 


SELECT  ANGUS  HEIFERS 

"We  offer  splendid  group  7  excellent  heifers.  8-12  mo3. 
A11  sired  by  famous  Revemere  Cold  Saturday,  son  of 
HoUingeris  great  show  bull  Revemere  Wheatland  17th. 
at  $1950  for  group.  Bow.  thick,  stocky  heifers,  wili 
make  great  cows  you'll  be  proud  of.  Act  promptly. 

WINDSOME  FARM 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN  •  TEL.  TH0MAST0N  73-14 

GOOD  HOPE  BANDOLIERS 

A  carefully  produced  strain  from  some  of  the  most 
significant  American  and  Scottish  bloodlines.  Write  for 
pedigrees  of  cattle  for  sale,  or  better,  visit  the  farm. 

We  can  help  you  improve  your  breeding  herd. 
GOOD  HOPE  FARM  -  OLD  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

We  are  consigning  eight  choice  heifers  to  the  Eastern 
Regional  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale  to  be  held  at 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  April  25th  and  26th. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  details. 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS,  Worton,  Maryland 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md. ,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

Reg.  Angus  Bulls  And  Bred  Heifers 

prices  very  low  if  moved  at  once,  as  running  out  of  hay. 

WEST  ACRES  FARMS  •  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

Three  Yonng  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls 

sired  by  grand  champion  bull  at  Kan.,  Mo.  &  N.  Y.  State 
Fairs  and  10  bred  cows.  C.  C.  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


CAR  -  MAR  HEREFORD  RANCH 

P.  O.  Lafargeville,  New  York 

ROUTE  12,  WATERTOWN  —  CLAYTON  ROAD 

We’ll  be  at  the  Annual  New  York  State  Hereford  Breeders  Association  Show  and 
Sale  with  one  outstanding  Bull,  C.  M.  Hazford  Chief  3rd,  No.  3721377,  about  16 
months  old. 

For  two  consecutive  years  past,  we’ve  shown  and  sold  a  Grand  Champion.  We 
believe  that  this  year’s  Bull  is  even  better.  He  is  a  half  brother  to  last  year’s  Grand 
Champion,  and  another  good  son  of  Hazford  Chief.  No.  3067108:  short  coupled,  plenty 
of  smoothness,  depth  and  width,  and  well  down  on  straight,  sound  legs.  His  Mother. 
Claire  Mystic  2nd,  No.  2630604.  is  one  of  our  best  original  foundation  cows,  and  a 
half  sister  to  Nevada  Prince,  No.  2611311,  Champion  at  a  number  of  Shows  on  the 
West  Coast  during  1939  and  1940. 

We’ll  also  show  and  sell  a  very  modern  open  heifer.  Blue  Bell  F.  2nd,  No. 
3736087,  and  only  because  we  have  a  full  sister  to  her  did  we  consent  to  put  her  in 
the  Sale.  She  is  a  cross  between  our  proven  Herd  Sires,  Sir  Belmont,  No.  2570899. 
on  the  Dam  side,  and  sired  bv  Hazford  Chief,  No.  3067108.  Her  depth,  width,  and 
shortness  of  body  and  legs  make  her  an  exceptionally  smooth  heifer. 

The  balance  of  our  consignment  includes  another  very  good  modem  daughter 
of  Hazford  Chief,  selling  open,  and  three  very  good  daughters  of  our  proven  sire. 
Sir  Belmont.  These  last  three  heifers  will  carry  the  services  of  Hazford  Chief  by 
Sale  Day,  April  17th,  at  Cornell  University, 

CARL  H.  FRINK  Karl  G.  Exford.  Herdsman  MARIAN  E.  FRINK 
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THE  promise  of  milk  and 
food  for  the  starving  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  occupied  countries 
is  a  most  powerful  weapon — 
as  effective  as  tracer  bullets. 

Consequently  our  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  and  hog  farmers  are  form¬ 
ing  the  THIRD  front,  and 
taking  as  important  a  part  in 
the  war  as  though  they  carried 
a  gun.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  are  adding  10  to  20% 
to  their  output  through  the 
use  of  Jamesway  Equipment 
and  Housing.  Much  of  this 
increase  is  going  into  War 


greater,  more  economical  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  farm  with  less 
effort* 

See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 
More  and  more  Jamesway 
poultry,  hog,  and  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  is  available  at  your 
Jamesway  dealer  today.  And 
the  Jamesway  man  is  always 
ready  to  help  you  plan  for 
the  more  efficient,  economical 
and  labor-saving  production 
you  will  need  after  the  war. 
Would  you  like  to  have  him 
call? 


Bonds.  But  still  MORE  FOOD 
IS  NEEDED  and  MORE 
BONDS  MUST  BE  BOUGHT. 

Save  Time  and  Effort 
For  more  than  thirty-five  years 
Jamesway  has  helped  up  to 
50,000  farmers  each  year  to 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-344 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 
Elmira,  New  York  Oakland,  California 


There's  No  Life  Without  Salt! 


Neither  man  nor  beast  can  live  without 
this  vital  mineral.  It  brings  out  flavor  in 
foods;  is  used  for  canning,  meat  curing, 
butter  making,  stock  feeding.  Always 
get  the  best — Worcester  Salt. 

FREE -WHILE  THEY  LAST..  .Get  your  copy  of 
the  Practical  Farmer’s  Salt  Book.  Keeps 
accurate  records  and  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  Send  no  money,  drop  a  card  or 
letter  to  Worcester  Salt  Company,  40  Worth 
St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 


SILOS 


WHAT^ 


Are  you  going  to  need  a  new  one  in  1944?  Are  you 
planning  on  storing  more  home-grown  succulent  feed 
to  cut  your  feeding  costs?  Are  you  concerned  about 
the  security  of  your  dairy  next  Fall  and  Winter? 
It’s  wise  to  decide  such  questions  and  look  into  the 
matter  of  silos  right  now.  Production  of  silos  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  limited.  If  you  will  need  one,  you’ll 
want  to  be  sure  to  get  a  good  one  .  .  .  and  save  all 
the  nutrition  value  in  your  corn  or  grass.  So, 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Just  drop  us  a  postal  card. 

CRAINE,  INC.  324  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Feeding  and  Caring  for 
Dairy  Calves 

(Continued  from  Page  166) 

35  pounds  for  the  week.  During  the 
next  14  days  this  daily  amount  should 
be  gradually  increased  by  another 
quart,  in  accordance  with  size  and  how 
the  calf  responds.  For  the  fourth  week 
the  feeding  is  increased  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  daily  whole  milk  allowance  of 
four  and  one-half  quarts.  Then  during 
the  next  three  weeks  the  daily  amount 
is  gradually  reduced  back  to  two  and 
one-half  quarts.  This  continued  gradual 
reduction  is  maintained  until  during 
the  ninth  and  tenth  weeks  the  calf  is 
receiving  only  about  one  and  one-half 
quarts  of  whole  milk  daily.  The  milk 
reduction  should  be  compensated  for 
by  an  increase  in  roughage  and  calf 
meal. 

Several  farmers  that  are  having  good 
luck  with  their  calves  inform  me  that 
after  the  calf  finishes  its  milk,  they 
fill  the  pail  about  half  full  of  water, 
same  temperature  as  the  milk,  to  which 
a  teaspoon  of  salt  has  been  added.  This 
fills  the  calf,  makes  it  more  satisfied, 
and  also  insures  an  adequate  water 
and  salt  intake.  In  addition,  fresh 
water  and  salt  should  be  available  at 
all  times. 

On  farms  where  skim  milk  is  avail¬ 
able  it  can  be  satisfactorily  substituted 
by  gradually  adding  it  to  the  whole 
milk.  The  change  may  be  started  at 
the  end  of  the  third  week.  It  should 
be  fed  to  the  extent  of  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  body  weight,  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  18  pounds  of  skim  milk.  Dried 
skim  milk  is  also  suitable  if  mixed  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  with  four  and 
one-half  quarts  of  water. 

Roughage  and  Grain 

If  the  hay  offered  is  of  good  quality 
and  has  been  cut  early,  calves  will  be¬ 
gin  eating  it  at  an  early  age.  A  mixed 
legume  and  timothy  or  blue  grass  hay 
is  better  than  one  of  these  alone.  Too 
much  alfalfa  hay  fed  as  the  only  rough- 
age  may  cause  calves  to  develop  black 
scours.  White  scours  is  not  caused  by 
the  feed,  but  by  a  specific  infection  and 
should  be  treated  by  a  veterinarian. 
Sulfaguanidine  is  proving  to  be  very 
effective  in  treating  such  intestinal  in¬ 
fections. 

Weather  permitting  during  the 
Spring,  Summer  and  Fall,  the  calves 
should  be  allowed  out  for  about  an  hour 
in  the  morning  or  afternoon  on  grass. 
Mixed  grass  that  has  been  cut-back  or 
close  grazed  is  more  suitable  than  clover 
or  alfalfa. 

If  the  hay  is  coarse  and  of  poor 
quality,  then  corn  silage  may  be  fed 
up  to  about  one-half  the  roughage  ra¬ 
tion.  However,  farmers  have  found 
that  calves  should  not  be  fed  silage 
until  they  are  five  or  six  months  old. 

A  good  calf  starter  mixture,  either 
as  meal  or  pellets,  should  be  allowed  at 
an  early  age.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
week  they  will  be  eating  right  hearty 
of  it.  After  they  get  to  consuming  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  quarts  per  head 
daily  of  the  starter,  it  is  best  to  limit 
them  to  this  amount.  They  will  then 
eat  more  hay,  which  is  economical  and 
good  for  them. 

When  they  are  between  three  and 
four  months  old,  a  fitting  ration  can  be 
economically  used,  making  the  change 
gradually  from  the  starter  mixture. 
The  daily  amount  of  fitting  ration 
offered  should  also  be  limited  to  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  quarts  for  each 
calf.  If  their  hay  is  of  good  quality, 
then  daily  gains  of  over  one  pound  or 
more  per  head  will  be  attained  with 
dairy  heifer  calves.  Today  it  is  not 
possible  to  state  definite  feed  formulas 
with  the  hope  that  they  can  always  be 
compounded.  A  good  fitting  ration  can 
be  made  by  using  500  pounds  of  ground 
corn,  barley  or  wheat  or  varying 
amounts  of  each,  500  pounds  of  ground 
oats,  500  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  and 
200  pounds  of  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal.  Distiller’s  or  Brewers’  dried 
grains  can  be  satisfactorily  substituted 
for  the  linseed  or  soybean  meal.  They 
would  fit  especially  well  into  the  mix¬ 
ture  if  ground  wheat  was  used  in  place 
of  barley  or  corn. 

Housing  Calves 

If  several  calves  are  kept  together  in 
a  large  box  stall  or  pen  they  can  be¬ 
come  infected  more  easily  if  one  of 
them  contracts  a  contagious  disease. 
They  may  also  start  sucking  each  other 
and  thus  can  render  a  serious  injury 
to  the  delicate  tissues  of  an  undeveloped 
udder.  When  they  later  freshen  one  or 
more  quarters  may  be  “blind”  and  per- 
maently  fail  to  function. 

It  is  therefore  more  healthful  to  pro¬ 
vide  individual  ealf  pens,  and  also  with 
large  herds  to  keep  only  ten  or  twelve 
calves  in  one  building.  Once  placed  as 
a  group,  the  calves  should  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  until  they  are  about  16  weeks 
old.  They  can  then  be  put  with  others 
of  about  the  same  age. 


Northeastern  Angus  Sale 

The  Eighth  Annual  Sale  of  North¬ 
eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  breeders  will 
be  held  this  year  at  the  Fair  Grounds 
near  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  April  29.  The  consigned  cattle 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  are 
of  outstanding  individuality  and  breed¬ 
ing.  They  will  be  exhibited  preceding 
the  sale. 

Information  concerning  this  event 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Pine  Plains, 


March  18,  1944 

The  JTZ  program 
of  worm  control 


ft  Before  turning  us  out  on 
spring  pasture,  give  us  a  thorough 
worming  with  PTZ.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  use  either  PTZ  Pellets  or 
PTZ  Powder  in  a  drench. 


ft*  Then  when  you  turn  us  on 
pasture,  give  us  PTZ  Powder 
mixed  with  our  salt— 1  part  PTZ 
to  10  of  salt.  Be  sure  to  keep  mix¬ 
ture  where  we  can  always  get  to 
it.  It  helps  keep  worm  eggs  from 
developing  in  the  pasture,  helps 
keep  us  from  getting  reinfested. 


3*  There’s  your  worming  pro¬ 
gram.  And  just  remember  PTZ, 
the  phenothiazine  worm  remedy 
of  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  is  effective 
against  six  species  of  roundworms, 
including  stomach  worms  and  nod¬ 
ular  worms.  Be  sure  to  use  as 
directed— and  get  PTZ  from  your 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

Ur.,He$s& Clark.lnc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 

don’t  WORRY 

Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  permits  theopening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
comfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.  Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY  222-D  State  St.  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
OTHinmiiiiiM 
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Country  Life  Program  at  Farmingdale 


The  annual  program  of  the  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  has  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  maintained  a  high  place  in 
the  calendar  of  educational  events. 
This  year’s  program  was  no  exception. 
On  February  25-26,  more  than  2,500 
visitors  attended  the  many  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  exhibits  and  consulted  with 
the  specialists  on  the  Institute  staff  con¬ 
cerning  the  current  problems  in  food 
production  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home 
garden  and  poultry  flock. 

Great  interest  naturally  marked  the 
series  of  exhibits  in  vegetable  garden¬ 
ing  and  poultry  keeping.  A  simple  but 
complete  program  for  developing  and 
maintaining  soil  fertility,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  use  of  compost,  manure, 
chemical  fertilizer  and  lime  was  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Harvey  Gray  and  Mr. 
Frank  Hersman  of  the  Institute  staff. 
Soil  management  prior  to  planting,  side 
dressing  and  liquid  fertilizers,  and  the 
use  of  mulches  in  the  garden  were  in¬ 
cluded.  Another  series  of  exhibits  with 
related  explanation,  emphasized  the 
planning  of  the  garden  for  efficiency, 
and  the  use  of  succession  crops  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  garden  through  the  entire 
season.  Seed  testing,  seed  treatments, 
and  control  of  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases  were  included  in  other  exhibits. 

The  poultry  program  covered  hous¬ 
ing  and  management  of  back  yard 
flocks,  homemade  electric  brooders  for 
small  units,  and  culling  the  laying  flock. 
Selection  of  breeding  stock,  grading 


and  farm  storage  of  eggs,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  poultry  meat  for  the  table,  were 
illustrated. 

Local  farmers  found  several  events  of 
special  interest.  These  included  the  hog 
slaughtering  and  demonstration  of  the 
cutting  and  curing  of  pork  on  the  farm, 
the  cattle  fitting  and  showing  contest 
carried  on  by  Institute  students,  and 
exhibits  dealing  with  soil  conservation 
and  erosion  control.  A  potato  variety 
exhibit  and  specimens  exhibited  by 
the  New  York  Cooperative  Seed  Potato 
Association  were  of  interest.  At  the 
Rural  Engineering  Building,  a  moderate 
display  of  farming  implements  drew 
attention  to  some  of  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments.  A  method  for  applying  nicotine 
product  applicable  to  the  control  of 
aphids  and  potato  flea  beetle  attracted 
attention.  Terlikosky  Bros,  of  Hicks- 
ville,  L.  I.,  exhibited  a  homemade  potato 
loader,  for  lifting  bags  of  potatoes  from 
the  field  to  a  truck.  Several  types  of 
small  power  sprayers,  for  garden  and 
greenhouse  use  were  exhibited. 

Other  demonstrations  and  exhibits 
covered  many  other  phases  of  country 
life  and  living.  Deep  freezing  equip¬ 
ment,  canning  and  preserving,  and  use 
of  soybeans  in  the  family  menu;  prun¬ 
ing  apple  trees  and  grapevines;  the 
use  of  forced  flowering  twigs  as  winter¬ 
time  decoration  in  the  home;  and  an 
exhibit  to  show  the  services  of  Institute 
alumni  in  war  time,  in  the  armed  forces 
and  in  agriculture;  all  were  worth  while 
and  instructive.  i>.  J. 


Frank  Potetz ,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  with  Bouquet  of  Woodside,  winner  of  the 
Student  Cattle  Fitting  and  Showing  Contest. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

March  22 — Holstein  and  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Dispersal,  Davis  Brothers  Farm, 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

March  23 — Guernsey  Dispersal,  Kin- 
zer  Farm,  Newport,  Penna. 

March  25 — Holstein  and  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment  Dispersal,  Arbuckle  Farm,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 

March  27 — Northeastern  Ayrshire  In¬ 
vitational  Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

March  28 — Guernsey  Dispersal,  Wil- 
lowdale  Farm,  Lancaster,  Penna. 

March  29 — Holstein  Dispersal,  James 
R.  Gault,  Hannibal,  N.  Y. 

April  3 — Louis  Merryman’s  Guernsey 
Sale,  York,  Penna. 

April  4 — Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

April  6 — Hampshire  Gilt  and  Boar 
Sale,  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

April  7 — Ayrshire  Dispersal,  Fairlea 
Farm,  Orange,  Conn. 

April  8 — Ohio  State  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Heifer  Sale,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

April  9-10 — Ohio  Hereford  Associa¬ 
tion  Sale,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

April  14  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

April  17 — New  York  State  Hereford 
Sale,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  24 — Guernsey  Dispersal,  High 
Hill  Farm,  Bedford,  Mass. 

April  25-26 — Eastern  Regional  Aber- 
deen-Angus  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Permits  for  Hunting 

I  have  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  about 
the  damages  done  by  hunters  on  farms. 
I  think  we  need  a  Trespass  Law  like 
they  have  in  Michigan.  When  hunting 
season  comes,  the  farmers  get  permit 
tickets  to  give  to  hunters  hunting  on 
their  land,  thus  protecting  the  hunter 
as  well  as  himself.  If  a  hunter  is 
found  hunting  without  a  permit  ticket, 
the  land  owner  can  arrest  him.  It  is 
unlawful  to  hunt  without  a  permit  on 
any  property  except  state-owned  land. 
The  farmer  is  allowed  a  number  of 
tickets  according  to  the  size  of  his 
farm.  When  the  hunter  is  done  hunt¬ 
ing  for  the  day,  he  returns  the  permit 
ticket.  When  the  farmer  has  given  out 
his  number  of  tickets,  no  more  hunters 
can  hunt  on  his  farm  that  day. 

I  take  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and 
enjoy  reading  it.  s.  A. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 
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Repair  Jobs  Now  Easy! 

MoToR’s  Truck  Repair  Manual  cov¬ 
ers  all  models,  1936-1942.  905 

pages.  1400  pictures,  300,000  facts. 
Gasoline,  Diesel.  Services  many 
Tractor,  etc.,  units.  After  7  Day’s 
Free  Examination  send  $2.00  then 
monthly  for  3  mos.,  plus  postage.  If 
not  satisfied,  return  book  postpaid. 
MoToR  Book  Dept..  Desk  I I2C, 
572  Madison  Ave.,  NewYork22,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

IN  HEATED  SALE  PAVILION  EARLVILLE, 
MADISON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  23,  1944 

100  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.  M.  Hot  dinner  served. 

Complete  dispersal  RAY  D.  STANTON,  long 
established  herd  from  Bainbr'idge,  New  York 
31  head,  T.  B.  Accredited,  Bang  Approved,  will  go 
anywhere.  All  milking  animals  have  CTA  records, 
daughters  of  famous  sires. 

W.  T.  CONKLING  of  Earlville.  New  York  sells 
60  head  Including  40  milkers,  all  with  herd  test 
records.  Six  from  500  to  632  lb.  of  fat.  Three  bulls 
ready  for  service.  His  herd  Is  T.  B.  Accredited, 
Bang  Vaccinated  and  blood  tested.  Many  of  these 
animals  will  sell  at  little  or  no  more  than  you 

would  pay  for  good  grade  cows  or  heifers. _ 

Trucks  available,  catalogs  at  the  sale. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


DOGS 


TRUE  ENGLISH  CROSS  COLLIE-SHEPHERD 
DOG  PUPS  ARE  NATURAL  GOOD  COW  DOGS. 

Either  sex  $15.  Safe  delivery  by  express,  all  inauiries 
acknowledged.  David  Daniel,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


priced. 


UREBRED  cocker  pups  and  dogs. 
Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


Purebred  Eng.  Shepherd  Pups  from  cattle  driving  par¬ 
ents.  Purebred  German  Shepherd  Pups  from  excellent 
watch  dog  parents.  $15  ea.  Fayre  Farm,  Swanton,  Vt. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  Gol,len  sable 


$15.00— $25.00. 


beauties,  herding 
instinct,  registered  stock.  Price 

Harold  P.  Kennedy,  Valencia,  Pa. 


AIRPHAI P  Puopies — Champion  Strain  farm  raised, 
HUVLDrtLLi  males  $25.00;  females  $15.00.  Reg.  A.K.C. 

H.  N.  CONNER.  —STOCKTON.  NEW  JERSEY 

Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms.olHastin^.0N.aYd 

From  heel  drivers,  Artbnr 
afltffjfltfru  GIUoo.  1>«-Kalb  Junction,  N.Y. 

AIRFHAIF  PUPS  l°n  approval  FRED 
tUntUtlLC  lira  (WOOD,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


[ 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


REGISTERED 

GUERNSEYS 

3  YOUNG  BULLS 

All  sired  by  Chinquapin  Chal¬ 
lenger,  whose  three  nearest  tested 
dams  averaged  893.5  fat.  These 
bulls  are  out  of  dams  with  excel¬ 
lent  A.  R.  records. 

1  Born.  Feb.  7-43 . $200.00 

1  Born  June  27-43 .  150.00 

1  Born  July  4-43 .  100.00 

1  COW 

ROCKINGHAM  PRINCESS  NOEL,  No. 
664153,  A.  R.  12854.4,  average  4.45,  fat 
672.3  G.  G.  Born  April  9‘39-$800.00 

1  COW 

BROADLAND  CAPRICE,  No.  625952,  A.R. 
10978.5,  average  5.18,  fat  568.5  G.  G.  Born 

October  25-39.  $750.00 

1  COW 

MEADOW  EMPRESS,  No.  714782.  Born 

August  3-41  $350.00 

NEGATIVE  T.  B.  and  BANGS 

HAYFIELDS  FARMS 

FLANDERS,  NEW  JERSEY 

Eugene  K.  Denton,  Owner 

New  York  Office:  1  West  57th  Street 


TARBELL 
GUERNSEY 
FARMS 
Smithville 
Flats,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES,  bom  since  April  last 
from  great  producing  cow  families, 
closely  related  to  Tarbell  Farms  Peer¬ 
less  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  3  yrs., 
Tarbell  Farms  Royal  Lenda  1109  lbs. 
fat  4  yrs.,  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless 
Sibyl  874.6  lbs.  fat  3%  yrs.  Federal 
Accredited  —  Negative. 


Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 


• 

•  • 

HOLSTEINS 

•  • 

n 

JOHN  W.  WHITEMAN  DISPERSAL 

Oneonta,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  25,  1944 

100  HEAD  CATTLE— 60  REG.  JERSEYS. 

15  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

T,  B.  Accredited  and  all  Bang’s  Vaccinated  and 
free  from  abortion  as  the  result  of  vaccinating 
for  eleven  years. 

SALE  HELD  UNDER  COVER  STARTING  AT 
11:00  A.  M.  LUNCH  SERVED  AT  THE  FARM 

Which  is  the  first  place  south  of  Oneonta  on 
on  Route  23  (Stamford  Road).  Herd  is  part  spring 
and  part  fall  freshening.  Good  ages.  CTA  records. 
Nearly  all  raised  on  the  farm.  Dairy  equipment 
includes  4  single  unit  Universal  Milker  complete, 
two  4-can  Nagle  milk  coolers,  10  gallon  water 
heater,  Strauss  electric  sterilizer. 

Detailed  description  of  cattle  at  the  ringside. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


MAPLE  HAVEN  VENDUE 

On  the  Arbuckle  Farm.  I  mile  west  of  New  Paltz. 
N.  Y.  and  Routes  208  and  32. 

Saturday.  March  25,  1944.  at  10  A.  M. 

24  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  3  BULLS 

T.  B.  and  Mastitis  Tested,  Officially  Vaccinated. 
Outstanding  blood  lines,  type,  test  and  production  are 
in  this  offering  of  various  ages.  A  number  are  bred  to 
Montvic  Rag  Apple  Emperor,  1  to  Dean  of  the  Pearls. 
The  males  are  young,  1  ready  for  service,  whose  dam 
Twin  Valley  Rag  Apple  Beauty  at  2  yrs.  has  12,176 
M  3.8%  test  on  2X. 

FARMING,  HORTICULTURE.  TRUCK  GARDENING 
AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 

General  purpose  team,  riding  and  driving  horses,  har¬ 
ness.  saddle,  grain  etc.  Catalogs  upon  request. 

0.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer,  WALLKILL,  NEW  YORK 
Tel.  3-1474.  LOUIS  I.  POKRASS,  Owner.  Tel. 
New  Paltz  5479  or  2876. 


Holsteins  Are  Easy  Keepers 

They  need  no  pampering,  no  fuss¬ 
ing,  no  expensive  housing.  They 
have  an  unequalled  ability  to  turn 
inexpensive  home-grown  feeds  into 
great  quantities  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat.  For  proof  write  Box  1004. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Brattleboro  V  Vermont 


FOR  SALE:  SEVERAL  GOOD  GRADE 

HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  DUE  TO  FRESHEN  SOON. 

Herd  T.B.  Accredited.  Bang’s  free,  under  State  super¬ 
vision.  For  prices  write  Vincent  A.  Thorpe,  Manager, 
Peachcroft  Farm.  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  Tel.  I395M. 


Get  Better  Crops  in 
Wet  or  Dry  Years ... 


Orangeburg  Perforated  Pipe  drains 
only  surplus  water.  Water  needed  by 
crops  is  held  in  soil  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  Root  zones  are  enlarged — impor¬ 
tant  during  droughts.  Besides  farm¬ 
land  drainage  and  irrigation,  this  non- 
metallic  pipe  is  ideal  for  septic  tank 
filter  beds  and  foundation  footings. 

For  tight-line  drainage,  house-to- 
septic  tank  or  house-to-sewer  lines, 
downspouts,  and  other  non-pressure 
uses — Orangeburg  Fibre  Pipe  is  made 
without  perforations. 

Light  weight  and  longer  lengths 
make  Orangeburg  Pipe  easy  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  install.  Does  not  crack  or 
break  easily.  Resists  root  growth. 
Stands  up  under  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  Durable  —  lasts  a  lifetime! 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  CO.  RNY-3-1S 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  literature  on  Orangeburg  Fibre 
Pipe.  Also  name  o/  nearest  dealer. 

Name. . . . 

Address . ...................................... 


Protect  Pe 


:s, 


Livestock  or  Poultry 


It’s  a  patriotic  duty  to  kill  RATS,  which 
destroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  pre¬ 
cious  food  and  spread  disease.  An  easy 
and  quick  way  to  kill  rats  is  with  K-R-O. 

K-R-O  is  made  from  red  squill — a  rati¬ 
cide  recommended  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agri- 
.  culture  because  it  kills  rats.  Safe  to  use 
around  livestock  or  poultry.  Ask  your 
druggist  or  feed  dealer.  7  5>*  per  2-oz.  pkg. 
K-R-O  Company i  Springfield,  Ohio. 

kills  rats 

JVJKc  U  ONLY 


ONE  MAN  HOLDS 
LARGEST  HOG  with 


OR.  RINEHART’S  HANOT  HOG  HOLDER 

The  best  friend  you  can  have  for  worming,  vacci¬ 
nating,  ringing.  castrating,  etc.  Fits  any  size  ho*  or 
pig.  Made  to  last  a  lifetime.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Price  only  $1.50.  postpaid.  Worth  its  weight 
in  gold .  .  At  your  dealers,  or  order  direct  from 

OR.  RINEHART’S  HANDY  HOG  HOLDER  CO., 


No  Fight 
No  Fuss 
IVs  Easy 


f.0.  DRAWER 
1913 

GALES8URS 

ILLINOIS 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIE0 


It’s  the  Pre-War  Silo 


if  it’s  a  HARDER  * 


Same  pre-war  materials, 
same  hardware  and  our 
gambrel  roof  with  steel  top. 

SAME  PRICES! 

NOW — it’s  time  to  buy 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

154  Grand  St. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN  FILBERT  NUTS 

Produce  nutritious  Food  for  Table  and 
Kitchen.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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•  The  nutrients  in  your  land  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  health 
of  your  herd.  Constant  cropping 
...  draining  rains  eat  away  the 
soil’s  natural  store  of  nutritive 
''Trace  Elements.”  If  your  hay  and  grain  lack 
their  protective  power,  milk  production  will  % 
fall  off.  What’s  more,  the  health — growth — and 
reproductive  powers  of  your  herd  will  suffer. 

But,  worn-out  soil  need  not  wear  out  cows.  Feed  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator.  It  restores  to  the  diet  "Trace  Elements” 
known  as  vital.  It  prevents  ...  it  cures  .  .  .  deficiencies  of 
these  foods  Nature  uses  to  keep  the  cow’s  insides  earning  .  .  . 
to  maintain  milking  life. 

Yes  .  .  .  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  also  whets  the  appetite 
. . .  aids  digestion . . .  helps  keep  cows  eating  ! . . .  milking  !  And 
it  supplies  Vitamin  D — vitally  needed  by  cows  coming  fresh. 

Just  2  tablespoonfuls  of  Pratts  Animal  Regulator  a  day  is  all 
that  you  need  feed  each  cow. 

See  your  dealer.  Demand  Pratts  Animal  Regulator.  It’s  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  you  results  or  money  back.  If  dealer  cannot 
supply,  send  coupon  and  $1.00  for  trial  supply  sent  postpaid. 


TRIAL  OFFER 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.  |  40 

PHILADELPHIA'  6,  PA. 

I  enclose  $1.00,  for  which  please  send  me,  post- 
paid,  your  trial  package  of  Pratts  Animal  Regulator. 

NAME . 


ADDRESS . 

TOWN . STATE 


REGULATOR 


SMOOTH . .  . 
FLEXIBLE 


Scientifically  SHAPED  .  . 

INSURES  PROPER  HEALING  OF  MILK  DUCT 

Teat  injuries  are  critical.  The  cow’s  value 
may  be  destroyed  unless  the  milk  duct  is  held 
in  correct  shape  during  healing.  Smooth, 
flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dilators  are 
shaped  to  the  normal  milk-duct  contours  and 
will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  slip  out. 

CANNOT  ABSORB  PUS  INFECTION 

or  snag  tender  tissues.  Fluted  sides  carry  in 
soothing,  healing  ointment.  Sterilized  dila¬ 
tors,  packed  in  antiseptic  ointment,  60<  at 
feed  dealers,  drug  and  general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  9-D,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS 


1  Accurate  Picker  Mechanism  on  the 
•  Automatic  Planter— Iron  Age  only, 
gives  you  multi-way  adjustable  pick¬ 
ers.  These  mechanical  hands  are  auto¬ 
matic  accurate  and  sure. 

100%  Accurate  Feed  on  the  Assisted 
Feed  Planter — No  doubles.  No  misses. 

No  bruises.  Iron.  Age  only  gives  you 
the  100%  accurate  planter  with 

exclusive  feed  and  seed  placement 


2  Fertilizer  Attachment — Only  Iron 

•  Age  gives  you  positive,  uniform 
delivery  and  Bandway 
placement.  Will  handle  all  kinds  of 
fertilizer  in  the  amounts  desired  un¬ 
der  all  planting  conditions, 
tested  and  proven  to  bring 
yields  with  greater  fertilizer  economy. 

Get  This  Catalog  Now 


5  Vital  Points  To  Look  For  In 
Choosing  A  Potato  Planter 
Reasons  why  Farquhar  Iron  Age 
is  first  choice  among  all  planters. 

Farquhar  Iron  Age  has  based  the  success  of  the 
Iron  Age  Potato  Planter  on  many  different  rea¬ 
sons,  but  consider  these  five  points  most  import¬ 
ant  from  any  growers  point  of  view.  Study  all 
five  before  you  buy  your  next  planter. 

3  Opening  and  Covering  Gangs — Only  Iron  Age 
•  offers  choice  of  five  different  types  of  opening 
plows — choice  of  three  sizes  of  covering  disks — 
and  five  different  planting  shoes.  Iron  Age  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  types  of  soil  enables  you  to  get  Xhe 
exact  opening  and  covering  mechanism  you  need 
with  complete  flexibility  in  planting  methods. 

4  General  Construction — Bugged  strength  and 
•  dependability  are  built  into  every  Iron  Age 
Planter  as  a  result  of  more  than  fifty  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  strenuous  field  tests.  Any  user  will 
tell  you  that  his  Iron  Age  Planter  can  take  it 
and  hold  up  year  after  year. 

Service — Iron  Age  factory  trained  specialists 
•  work  closely  with  both  dealer  and  farmer. 
A  well  balanced  stock  of  replacement  parts  shorten 
and  eliminate  costly  delays  from  breakdown. 

Only  Iron  Age  offers 
all  five  of  these  vital 
features  in  I,  2,  3  and 
4  row  sizes.  They  are 
explained  in  full  in 
the  Farquhar  Iron  Age 
Potato  Planter  Catalog. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  COMPANY 

2219  Duke  St.,  York,  Pa. 


HARNESS 

5  ORES 


Gambine  Ointment  has  proved  itself  in  the 
treatment  of  harness  sores  and  minor  injuries  of 
animals.  It  is  both  germicidal  and  fungicidal. 
It  prevents  the  spread  of  infection,  keeps  the 
area  soft,  prevents  further  irritation  and  pro¬ 
motes  more  rapid  healing.  Keep  a  jar  on  hand— 
don’t  wait  until  an  injury  occurs.  Get  a  1-pound 
jar  from  your  dealer  today,  or  write  us. 

In  serious  cases  consult  your  Veterinarian. 


GAMBINE 

OINTMENT 


Combine,  lnc„  52  Vanderbilt  Ave„  New  York17,  N.Y. 


DON'T  TEED 

MILK  TO/ 

CALVES# 


Make  biggerProfits  Selling  alj 
your  milk  a^u/rejo/aceuz/Y/; _ 

Sell  ALL  yoar  milk .  • . help  Uncle  Sam  and  get 
toy* prices,  too.  Calves  thrive  on  Ryde's  famous 
calf  meal,  fortified  with  vitamins,  minerals, 
other  essential  nutrients.  Prepared  two  ways: 
*  MEAL  for  gruel  feeding.,  .crisp  FLAKES 

for  dry  feeding.  Both  steam  cooked  for 
easy  digestion.  Save  half  on  feeding  costs . 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY— Ask  for 

Ryde's  Cream  Calf  Meal— In  Meal  form 
or  Flaked.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  write 
_ _  us  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it. 

,  ' - *.* 'y.Jmi* --1^ RURP  O  f%f\  5425  Roosevelt  Rd. 

rrrqpn  —  f  £  &  UU.  Chicago,  Illinois 


CREAM- 
CALF  f 

"meal  { 

'■a+ut  ‘ 


w. 


FLAKES 


Lumps  on  Sheep  Entrails 

I  have  around  40  head  of  sheep  out 
on  shares  and  we  have  lost  two  good 
ewes.  We  opened  them  up  and  we 
found  on  their  entrails  a  lot  of  lumps 
or  warts  and  they  were  very  hard. 
We  have  just  killed  two  lambs  and  they 
both  had  it  on  their  entrails  too.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  this  is  and  what  to 
do  for  it?  The  way  meat  is  we  don’t 
want  to  have  any  more  die  if  we  can 
help  it.  w.  a.  f. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  condition  you  refer  to  is  probably 
caused  by  small  internal  sheep  para¬ 
sites  known  as  nodular  worms.  In  one 
stage  of  their  development  they  be¬ 
come  imbedded  in  the  intestines,  apd 
the  resultant  irritation  produces  small 
nodules  such  as  you  mention.  If  these 
are  cut  into,  it  will  be  observed  that 
they  are  filled  with  a  hard,  cheesy  sub¬ 
stance.  This  is  really  a  small  abscess, 
and  the  hard  material  is  caused  by  pus 
organisms  being  walled  off  by  the  body 
as  a  protection  against  them. 

Until  rather  recently,  there  was  no 
known  method  of  combating  this  serious 
ailment  except  frequent  pasture  rota¬ 
tion  or  raising  sheep  in  paved  pens 
and  feeding  lots.  However,  it  has  been 
found  that  a  comparatively  new  drug 
called  Phenothiazine  is  very  effective 
in  treating  and  controlling  these  para¬ 
sites.  This  drug,  or  commercial  prep¬ 
arations  containing  it,  can  be  obtained 
from  various  manufacturers. 

The  drug  can  be  administered  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  directions  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  in  separate  dosage  form,  or  it 
can  be  mixed  with  salt  or  a  mineral 
mixture  and  the  sheep  allowed  to  con¬ 
sume  it  as  desired.  The  amount  to  be 
mixed  would  vary  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  prepared,  and  directions 
for  such  administrations  would  also  be 
given  with  the  package  when  it  is  pur¬ 
chased. 


Dehorning  Cattle 

We  dehorned  all  our  Herefords  last 
Summer  with  caustic,  but  there  was 
one  that  we  missed  down  in  the  pasture. 
We  took  these  small  horns  off  this  heifer 
calf  when  they  were  about  one  inch 
long  and  still  loose  from  the  skull. 
The  horns  came  out  very  nicely  at  the 
time.  Just  lately,  however,  we  have 
discovered  that  her  horns  have  grown 
out  again  to  the  length  of  one  inch  with 
flat  ends,  just  about  the  diameter  of  the 
base  of  what  we  took  off  before.  Would 
like  your  suggestion  as  to  what  we  did 
wrong  or  how  to  prevent  this  regrowth. 

New  Hampshire.  d.  d. 

Dehorning  with  dehorning  paste  or 
other  material  such  as  caustic  potash 
should  be  done  before  the  horn  has 
grown  through  the  skin.  If  the  horn 
buttons  are  not  killed  during  this  time, 
it  would  be  best  to  let  the  horns  grow 
until  they  have  become  firmly  attached 
to  the  head.  If  it  is  then  desired  to  de¬ 
horn  the  animal,  they  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  cutting  sufficiently  deep  so 
that  there  is  a  small  area  of  skin  re¬ 
moved  around  and  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  horn.  If  a  tourniquet  is  fastened 
around  the  head,  using  a  stout  cord  and 
twisting,  it  can  be  left  on  and  will  help 
stop  bleeding.  Bleeding  will  also  be 
stopped  to  some  extent  if  medicated 
cotton  is  stuffed  in  the  horn  hole  and 
then  smeared  over  with  pine  tar.  This 
not  only  helps  stop  the  bleeding,  but 
prevents  flies  gaining  access  to  the  horn 
sinus.  Dehorned  animals,  after  the  op¬ 
eration,  should  be  turned  outdoors  un¬ 
less  the  weather  is  cold  and  rainy.  In 
no  case  should  they  be  left  stanchioned, 
because  their  tendency  is  to  strike  their 
head  against  the  stanchion  and  this  will 
result  in  excessive  bleeding,  and  may 
even  cause  them  to  bleed  to  death. 


Corn  and  Wheat  Varieties 

I  have  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire 
and  would  like  to  know  the  field  corn 
and  wheat  varieties  best  suited  for 
growing  and  feeding  to  livestock. 

New  York.  j.  b. 

Wheat  varieties  best  adapted  to  New 
Hampshire  and  suitable  for  livestock 
feeding  are  Forward  and  Nittany.  The 
following  field  corn  varieties  could  be 
grown  in  central  and  northern  New 
Hampshire:  Quebeck  Flint,  Minnesota 
13,  Cornell  11  and  Minnesota  Hybrid 
402,  403,  404,  405.  Corn  for  the  southern 
part  near  the  coast  is:  Cornell  29-3, 
Ohio  M15  and  Minnesota  500,  602,  603, 
604,  700  and  800.  d.  f.  j. 


Connecticut  Angus  Sale 

Several  months  ago,  a  sales  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointed  by  the  members  of 
the  Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
ers  Association  to  visit  herds  and  make 
selections  for  their  first  consignment 
sale.  Fifty  head  will  be  auctioned  at 
the  Danbury  Fair  Grounds,  Danbury, 
Connecticut,  on  Monday,  May  22,  1944. 
These  well  bred  cattle  from  20  mem¬ 
ber  herds,  will  include  six  bulls.  The 
sale  will  be  preceded  by  a  show,  and 
the  offerings  will  be  judged  by  Dale 
Fletcher  of  Bethel  Farms,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Further  information  about  this  event 
can  be  obtained  from  Secretary  F.  C, 
Daugherty,  Storrs,  Connecticut. 


Is  Protection 

Iodine  is  a  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  in  nutrition  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry.  It  is  the 
protection  against  the 
occurrence  of  goiter  and 
related  troubles.  These 
facts  are  well  recognized 
today  and  most  feeds 
contain  Iodine  as  a  sup¬ 
plement. 

Be  sure  your  livestock 
and  poultry  get  enough 
Iodine  for  their  require¬ 
ments. 

Iodine  Educational 
Bureau,  Inc. 

75  E.  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago  1.  III. 


WORMS 


Stunt  Growth 
OF  PIGS! 


Peters 

SWINE  MIXTURE  POWDER 
Contains  PHENOTHIAZINE 


•  Soldiers  and  civilians  need  pork.  Help  re¬ 
duce  nodular  and  round-worm  infestation. 
No  need  to  catch  individual  pigs;  just  mix 
the  powder  in  oats,  and  watch  them  eat  it 
with  relish!  Only  a  few  cents  per  pig. 

One  lb.  of  Peters  Swine  Mixture 
Powder,  $1.20  (enough  for 
thirty  25-pound  pigs). 

Equally  effective  with  poultry. 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 

Peters  Serum  Co.,  Laboratories 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


Dr.  Na  ylors 

UDDER  BALM 


Made  for  Dairymen  by  a  Veterinarian 


Antiseptic  ointment  for 
udder  and  teats.  The 
same  soothing,  soften¬ 
ing  ointment  in  which 
Dr.  Naylor’s  Dilators  are 
packed.  Designed  to  stay 
in  prolonged  antiseptic 
contact,  to  reduce  danger 
of  infection  and  promote 
clean,  rapid  healing. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  DR.  NAYLOR'S  Udder  Balm 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  Y 


School  of 

VETERINARY 

MEDICINE 

SESSIONS  BEGIN  APRIL  5th 

Prepare  now  for  a  successful  career 
in  Veterinary  Medicine — a  profession 
essential  to  the  nation’s  health  in 
peace  or  war.  Attractive  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  you  in  private  practice  after 
the  war. 

Middlesex  offers  standard  courses 
leading  to  D.V.M.  degree.  One-year 
pre-veterinary  course  open  to  high 
school  graduates.  Starts  April  5  th 
and  August  7th.  Experimental  stock 
farm.  Superior  faculty.  Co-educa¬ 
tional.  Write  for  catalog:  Edgar  A. 
Crossman,  M.D.V.,  Dean. 


MIDDLESEX 

UNIVERSITY 

WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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yourcows  of  pests 
!  this  easy,  economical. 


effective w  a  y 


This  handy  sifter- 
top  can  makes  the 
job  SURE  and 
EASY — cheap  for 
use  and  posi¬ 
tive  in  results. 
Equally  effec¬ 
tive  on  other 
live  stock. 


Places  to  Apply 
"LICE  ail  Gone 

or^  Money  Back 
plus  tO% 


LOUSE-CHASE  is  guaranteed  to  kill 
every  louse  by  simple  applications  along 
the  spine,  about  the  brisket  and  between 
the  hind  legs.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations 
and  large  dairies,  and  sold  by  feed 
dealers,  druggists,  and  general  stores. 
Large  farm-size  can  sent  for  $1.  postpaid; 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied.  ^ 

'  GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.; 


Oept.  R,  Orleans,  Vermont 


I9USE-  CHASE 


EE!  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


Dr.  J.  H.  Oesterhaus 
says  about  90%  re* 
spond  to  Strepto-Lac. 
Write  for  full  details 
today. 


Prevent  abortion  by 
calfhood  vaccination; 
We  supply  Strain  19. 
Complete  line  vaccines 
—serums  and  supplies. 


Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F,  Kansas  City  15,  Mo 


STREPTO-LAC 

(TYROTHRICIN) 


%  1  (U  SimPle 

4 J  CALF  DIARRHEA 

When  hyperacidity  —  sour  stomach 
(simple  diarrhea)  attacks  your  calves,  use 
Dr.  Naylor's  D  IRENE  immediately  lor  eilec* 
live  medication  and  prompt  relief.  It's  a 
dependable  antacid  and  intestinal  astringent 
lor  all  farm  animals.  Keep  a 
box  on  hand. 

. . .  Mailed  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

I H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 


.  tHeCOUPON 

for  folder.^FREE,  interest- 
ing.Tells  dll  about  simple, 
s  afe  B  anking  by  Mail  plan.GiveS 
full  protection  for  your  savings 
Interest  ^  compounded  semi¬ 
annually^3  Send  the  coupon  for 
folder  TODAY:  No  obligation. 
Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,’ . ,  ’ 

11  North  Pearl  St,  Albany  I,  N.Y 

P/ease  send  FREE  folder,  Bonkinq  by  Mai/'. 
Name _ 


Address . 
City. 


.State. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Approve  Exposure  of 
Biolac  Swindle 

Congratulations  on  your  article  “The 
Swindle  in  Biolac”  which  appeared  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  January  15. 

For  years,  you  folks  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  the  chains  off  the 
American  dairymen  and  to  me  there 
appears  a  ray  of  coming  success.  That 
success  will  start  when  our  young 
soldier -farmers  come  back  home.  The 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall  because 
when  those  boys  come  home,  do  you 
think  they  will  stand  for  the  abuse  their 
parents  have  taken  for  the  past  40  or 
50  years?  Do  you  think  those  boys  of 
Guadalcanal  and  other  hell  holes  will 
consent  to  the  practices  that  have  made 
it  possible  for  the  existence  of  the 
Big-3  Milk  Monopoly  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  dairymen? 

With  your  continued  leadership  you 
will  soon  have  plenty  of  help  with 
which  you  can  expose  and  break  up 
this  disgraceful  strangle-hold  that  has 
kept  the  farmer  a  lowly  servant  to  the 
ambitious  “money  changers”. 

How  well  I  remember,  as  I  sat  at  a 
hearing  in  Albany  a  few  years  back, 
literally  to  plead  that  we  farmers 
should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
building  a  milk  plant!  And  across  from 
our  small  group,  we  were  confronted 
with  a  battery  of  the  best  lawyers  that 
could  be  found  to  act  as  the  brain  trust 
for  the  Milk  Monopoly.  But  after  the 
“dust  and  thunder”  had  cleared,  our 
little  group  won,  not  in  debate,  but  by 
putting  the  milk  receiving-end  of  the 
new  plant  in  Pennsylvania  and  leaving 
the  other  end  set  over  in  good  old 
’York  State.  At  least  by  a  little  think¬ 
ing,  we  dumped  their  applecart  in 
Waverly,  New  York,  where  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  now  enjoying  two  good  fluid 
milk  receiving  plants  and  one  fine  but¬ 
ter  plant,  and  where  the  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  ALL  their  pay  for  their  milk. 
There  is  no  more  12  to  16  cents  being 
held  out,  to  cover  Heaven  knows  what. 

When  this  terrible  war  is  over  and 
my  brother  and  our  neighbors’  boys 
and  others  come  home,  they  will  battle 
the  monopolies  that  have  taken  our 
rights  and  privileges  away  from  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  Those  boys  will  see  that 
every  last  little  baby  has  lots  of  milk 
and  that  the  worthy  farmers  will  re¬ 
ceive  their  just  return,  by  eliminating 
all  the  factors  that  have  made  “milk 
scandals”  possible.  Our  boys  are  fight¬ 
ing  to  destroy  Hitler’s  ideas  across  the 
ocean  and  certainly  they  will  not  toler¬ 
ate  similar  ideas  when  they  come  back 
home.  Keep  up  your  good  work. 

New  York.  e.  o. 


That  straightforward  and  honest  pre¬ 
sentation  “Another  Milk  Scandal”  by 
William  Berghold  in  your  January  15 
issue,  is  the  kind  of  stuff  farmers  need 
to  arouse  action  in  their  behalf. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y.  p.  f.  c. 


3-Minute  Milking 

“Love  the  milk  out  of  the  cow  rather 
than  beat  it  out,”  is  the  advice  of  dairy 
specialists.  The  pituitary  gland  in  the 
back  of  the  cow’s  head  secretes  a  hor¬ 
mone  and  the  strange  effect  of  that 
hormone  is  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
milk,  according  to  I.  E.  Parkin  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  flow 
is  stimulated  in  various  ways.  The  ap¬ 
proach  of  milking  time,  the  sound  of 
the  opening  of  the  barn  door,  or  the 
rattle  of  milk  pails,  may  stimulate  this 
gland,  causing  the  cow  “to  leak  her 
milk”.  Such  cows  should  be  milked 
first. 

Mr.  Parkin  advises  the  massaging  of 
a  cow’s  udder  with  a  coarse  cloth 
moistened  in  water  at  about  132°  F. 
This  will  stimulate  the  gland,  and  in 
turn,  the  teats  will  fill  with  milk.  By 
using  a  stripping  container  such  as  a 
large  cup  covered  with  cloth,  one  can 
detect  evidences  of  mastitis.  It  requires 
but  a  moment  to  try  each  teat.  Then 
the  milking  machine  may  be  applied. 

According  to  Mr.  Parkin,  the  only 
proper  way  to  milk  is  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
milking  machine  used.  Do  not  speed 
up  or  allow  the  machine  to  lag 
below  the  recommended  number  of 
pulsations  a  minute.  Stick  close  to  the 
manufacturer’s  recommended  vacuum. 
The  builders  of  machines  have  spent 
years  studying  the  application  of  their 
product  to  milking. 

Mr.  Parkin  advises  speeding  up  milk¬ 
ing  to  three  minutes.  Cows  will  soon 
become  accustomed  to  quick  milking, 
and  the  dairyman  will  be  surprised  how 
little  stripping  is  necessary,  and  how 
much  time  is  saved  in  milking  the 
dairy;  this  in  spite  of  the  use  of  warm 
water,  massaging  and  stripping  the 
first  drops  for  inspection  in  a  stripping 
cup.  Cows  will  readily  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  rapid  gentle  milking,  and  the 
time  saved  will  be  considerable  during 
the  year.  Quick  milking  contributes 
to  mastitis  control.  A  cow’s  udder  may 
be  inflamed  and  become  a  friendly  place 
for  the  germs  of  mastitis,  if  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  has  been  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  cow  too  long. 

Scientists  have  found  that  abuse  of 
a  cow,  or  a  sudden  fright,  will  stop 
the  secretion  of  the  hormones  by  the 
pituitary  gland.  Other  causes  include 
running  cows  from  the  pasture  and  im¬ 
proper  adjustment  of  the  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  The  hormone  secretion  lasts 
only  three  or  four  minutes.  Conditions 
of  fright  and  ill  treatment  temporarily 
paralyze  the  secretion  of  hormones. 
Ohio.  w.  j. 


pays  to  ask 

THIS 


question 


If  you’re  in  business  for  profit 
then  it’s  good  advice  to  never 
stop  learning.  Keep  finding  out 
about  new  ideas,  better  methods, 
and  more  profitable  management. 
Keep  asking  questions.  And, 
here’s  a  profitable  question  we’ll 
answer  for  you: 

Why  do  so  many  successful 
dairy  and  poultry  men  prefer 
B-B  feeds  as  their  first  choice? 


marvel  at  our  care  in  protecting 
quality.  Old  customers  know  how 
B-B  feeds  have  kept  step  with 
progress  in  nutrition  knowledge. 
Then,  there  are  the  money-makers 
who  started  with  B-B  rations  on 
a  recommendation  from  their 
dealer — and  there’s  no  better  fel¬ 
low  to  ask. 


The  fact  is  they  do.  They  have 
confidence  in  every  bag  of  B-B 
feed  they  buy.  Some  have  carefully 
checked  results.  Others  know  how 
important  scientific  research  is  to 
us.  Those  who  have  seen  our  mills 


Right  now7,  your  dealer  may  have 
to  suggest  another  brand  to  keep 
you  going.  We’re  doing  all  we  can 
to  provide  him  with  B-B  feeds. 
But  remember  old  customers 
should  come  first. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY 

AND  POULTRY  FEEDS 


WAR  BONDS  AND  MARIETTA 
SILOS— BOTH  MEAN  PRODUCTION 

Security  —  the  Notion’s  end  yours  — makes  winning  the 
war  your  chief  concern.  Bigger  crept  aren't  enough . 
Buying  War  Bonds  is  essential. 

Even  though  a  Marietta  Silo  —  Concrete  or  Creosoted 
Wood  —  may  be  needed  to  better  protect  your  valuable 
feed  crops,  War  Bonds  should  come  FIRST. 
Bonds-for-Victory,  bought  now,  can  also  provide  for  your 
post-war  improvement  progrcxn,  including  Marietta  Silos — 
with  all  their  perfected  features  for  protection  and 
profits. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  best  delivery  date,  consist¬ 
ent  with  present  materials  and  labor  shortages. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

| GREATEST  NAMElNSTdS* 

BUILD 


'TO  ENDURE 


THarceffa  CONCRETE 


AflAVJWVJVWYV 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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|  HINTS  FOR 

Tender  Crusty  mi,  wthoutKmdmai 

M^***^-  9' 

y  yeast  w/fh  more  £XTRA  arf»m/as 

NO-KNEAD//VG  BREAD  Rone 

1  cake  Fleischmann’s  Yeast 
%  cup  lukewarm  water  ?  tablespoons  sugar 

/t  cup  shortening  *  CUP  boiling  water 

/4  teaspoons  salt  1  e&8'.  beaten 

dissolve  yeast  in  31/^  CUf>s  flour 

Place  dough  in  woo  j  ,  a  flour  to  makp  o  *•„*!.  J*1’  aac*  yeast  and 
Pinch  off  dough^nd  mib^W1,  Cover  with  Plate  and  chm^i  beafc  weI1- 


NEW  WARTIME  EDITION  OF  FLEISCHMANN’S 
FAMOUS  RECIPE  BOOK! 


Clip  and  paste  on  a  penny 
post  card  for  your  free  copy 
of  Fleischmann’s  newly  re¬ 
vised  “The  Bread  Basket.” 
Dozens  of  easy  recipes  for 
bread,  rolls,  desserts.  Address 
Standard  Brands,  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Annex,  Box  477,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


Address. 


Town  or  City_ 
State _ 


County 


Wind  chuckles  in  the  chimney;  two 
old  men 

Beside  the  fire  are  nodding  once  again 

Above  the  checker  board,  though  each 
pretends 

Deep  thought  on  which  his  checker- 
pride  depends. 

Now  let  the  dozing  adversary  blink 

Awake  to  his  disaster,  try  to  think 


And,  failing  thought,  move  blindly 
just  to  keep 

From  showing  he  had  fallen  off  to 
sleep  .  .  . 

Wind  chuckles  in  the  chimney;  two 
old  men 

Are  wide  awake  —  and  arguing 
again. 

Glenn  Ward  Dresbach 


Spring  is  the  Time — 

To  slip  plants.  Geraniums  should  be 
potbound  to  blossom  well.  Several  slips 
may  be  rooted  in  one  container.  Teri 
cent  cold  cream  jars  make  excellent 
flower  pots  for  tiny  plants. 

To  save  sashes  and  belts  from  dis¬ 
carded  garments.  Use  them  to  tie  -  up 
magazines  for  stacking  away  or  around 
that  box  of  toys.  These  strings  are 
stouter  than  the  customary  cord,  untie 
easily  and  do  not  break. 

To  paint  the  woodwork  light  brown 
instead  of  ivory.  It  doesn’t  show  finger¬ 
marks,  forms  a  mellow  contrast  to  light 
tans  or  buffs  in  wall  finishings  and 
makes  a  welcome  change. 

To  make  an  apron  from  that  dis¬ 
carded  house  dress.  It  saves  your  bet¬ 
ter  ones. 

To  combine  fruit  cocktail  with  a 
gelatine  dessert  and  add  cream,  plain 
or  whipped.  Result:  pudding  de  luxe. 

To  keep  a  dictionary  on  your  kitchen 
shelf.  Compare  with  radio  pronuncia¬ 
tions,  jack  up  your  spelling.  If  this 
works  well,  add  a  self-teaching  hand¬ 
book  on  some  foreign  language  and 
give  it  five  minutes  a  day.  They  tell 
us  the  postwar  world  with  its  marvelous 
inventions  and  new  cooperation  will  be 
a  big  place — are  you  doing  anything  to 
prepare  for  it? 

To  stop  hiding  that  outmoded  piece 
of  furniture  in  a  corner.  Paint  it  up 
to  make  it  noticeable — and  lovely.  You 
may  not  approve  of  pink  pianos  or  old 
sewing  machines  done  in  white  with 
rose  festoons,  but  there  will  be  some 
color  combination  to  perform  the 
miracle. 

To  start  reading  the  Bible  through. 
Mark  the  date  on  the  fly  leaf  and  take 
a  chapter  each  day.  Let  this  Joe  your 
good  habit  for  1944.  m.  mc  c.  f. 


Pennies  Saved  Pave  the  Way 
to  Buy  War  Bonds 

Among  the  women  I  know,  various 
ways  are  used  to  save  the  money  to 
buy  bonds.  One  of  my  friends  has  an 
extra,  small  purse  in  her  hand  bag  and 
into  this  she  tucks  every  half  dollar 
that  she  gets  in  change..  She  has  a 
bond  in  no  time,  but  that  would  be  too 
drastic  for  my  purse!  However,  an 
empty  baking  powder  can  with  a  slit 
in  the  top,  in  which  one  may  drop 
every  stray  dime  will  fill  up  faster 
than  you  think!  And  if  the  whole 
family’s  interest  can  be  enlisted,  it  fills 
up  very  fast  indeed! 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  an  expert 
seamstress.  She  makes  most  of  their 
clothes,  and  now  is  doing  more  of  their 
home  sewing  than  ever.  She  keeps 
track  of  material  bought  and  finds  out 
what  the  garment  would  cost  if  she 
had  bought  it.  She  drops  the  difference 
into  a  bond  fund  and  the  savings  she 
makes  by  sewing  for  herself  and  family 
and  home,  has  bought  more  than  one 
small  bond. 

Another  of  my  acquaintances  is  a 
good  bread  baker.  So  she  sells  fresh 
home-made  bread  twice  a  week  and  her 
profits  are  plunked  into  bonds.  An¬ 
other  woman  I  know,  who  has  two  boys 
in  the  Army,  and  another  soon  to  go, 
had  never  worked  out  before  but  now 
she  is  washing  dishes  once  a  week  at 
an  auction  where  lunches  are  served, 
and  her  “dish  water  dough”  as  she  calls 
it,  goes  into  bonds. 

We  haven’t  all  got  dish  water  dough, 
but  where  there’s  a  will  there  is  often 


a  way! 


Handicrafters  —  Gardeners 

“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
someone  interested  in  raising  canary 
birds.  Have  large  bundle  of  pretty 
patches,  house  plants  and  perennial 
plants  to  exchange.” — Mrs.  M.  R.  F., 
New  York. 

“My  hobbies  are  sewing,  growing 
flowers  and  collecting  stamps.  I  have 
just  finished  a  silk  Friendship  quilt 
(one  patch  from  every  State  in  the 
Union).  I  have  several  Christmas  cac¬ 
tus  plants.  Would  like  to  exchange  for 
other  pot  plants  or  purple  and  white 
lilacs.”— Mrs.  C.  A.  W.,  New  York. 

“My  hobby  is  collecting  small  horses 
or  elephants;  in  exchange  for  anyone 
having  same,  I  will  gladly  send  em¬ 
broidery  patterns,  crocheted  patterns, 
rick-rack  edgings  or  novelties  in  Fla. 
shell  work.”— Mrs.  E.  B.  B.,  New  York. 

“I  would  like  to  exchange  letters  with 
folks  around  30  years  of  age,  interested 
in  the  betterment  of  the  home  and  the 
finer  things  of  life.”— Mrs.  J.  M.  B., 
New  York. 


Preparing  Tripe 

One  of  your  readers  sometime  ago, 
very  interestingly  told  how  to  make 
tripe,  one  of  the  “stay-at-home”  meats. 
Many  people  have  never  eaten  ipe, 
and  do  not  know  how  good  it  can  be 
when  prepared  correctly.  After  reading 
the  above  mentioned  article  I  looked 
through  my  collection  of  recipes  and 
found  some  very  good  ways  to  serve 
tripe.  It  is  good  spread  with  a  well 
seasoned  dressing,  made  into  a  roll, 
tied,  and  baked  slowly  for  an  hour. 
It  may  be  stewed  with  vegetables  or 
cooked  in  a  spicy  tomato  sauce.  It 
adds  richness  and  food  value  to  soup. 

To  make  Creole  Tripe,  use  one  pound 
of  tripe,  six  tablespoons  of  fat,  three 
tablespoons  of  chopped  onion,  two  cups 
cooked  or  canned  tomatoes,  flour,  three 
tablespoons  water,  one  tablespoon  Wor¬ 
cestershire  sauce,  two  teaspoons  salt, 
half  teaspoon  paprika,  three  table¬ 
spoons  chopped  green  pepper  and  hot 
cooked  rice.  Wash  the  tripe  thoroughly 
in  cold  water;  cover  with  water  and 
simmer  until  tender;  about  two  and 
one-half  or  three  hours.  Heat  three 
tablespoons  bacon  drippings  in  a  heavy 
skillet,  add  onion  and  cook  until  brown. 
Add  tomatoes  and  cook  ten  minutes. 
Mix  two  tablespoons  flour  and  the 
water;  add  to  the  hot  mixture.  Cook 
five  minutes;  add  Worcestershire  sauce, 
salt  and  paprika.  Cut  the  tripe  into 
small  pieces  and  dredge  in  flour.  Brown 
on  both  sides  in  the  remaining  drip¬ 
pings  with  green  pepper.  Add  the  to¬ 
mato  mixture  and  serve  on  cooked  rice. 
Serves  four  or  five. 

Tripe  in  Batter — This  will  serve  a 
crowd,  but  the  recipe  may  be  halved. 
Three  cups  flour,  one  and  one-half  cups 
cold  water,  one  and  one-half  table¬ 
spoons  vinegar,  25  pieces  of  tripe  in 
proper  size  to  serve;  three-fourths  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  three  well-beaten  eggs,  one 
tablespoon  olive  oil.  Sift  the  flour  and 
salt  together  and  gradually  stir  in  the 
water.  Beat  this  until  smooth  and 
add  eggs,  vinegar  and  oil.  Dip  the  tripe 
in  this  batter  and  fry,  or  it  may  be 
fried  in  a  little  fat.  Serves  25. 

Fried  Tripe — One  pound  fresh  honey¬ 
comb  tripe,  one  and  one-half  cups  dry 
bread  crumbs,  two  finely  crushed  bay 
leaves,  one  egg,  one-third  cup  rich  milk 
or  evaporated  milk,  one  small  onion, 
grated,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  pepper,  bacon  drippings  or 
any  fat,  for  frying. 

Cover  the  tripe  with  seasoned  water 
and  simmer  about  one  hour,  until  it  is 
tender.  Drain  and  cool;  cut  into  12 
pieces.  Combine  crumbs  and  crushed 
bay  leaves;  combine  beaten  egg  with 
milk,  onion,  salt  and  pepper.  Dip 
pieces  of  tripe  first  in  the  bread  mix¬ 
ture,  then  in  egg  mixture.  Dip  in 
crumbs  again  and  fry  until  brown  in 
medium  hot  fat  half  an  inch  deep. 
Serves  four.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Manske. 


A  Deep-Dish  Dinner 

Place  sausages  cut  in  two-inch 
lengths  (or  slices  of  pther  meat) ,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  casserole  or  deep  basin. 
Over  these  slice  potatoes  until  dish  is 
full  to  within  One  and  one-half  inches 
of  the  top.  Fill  with  milk  until  pota¬ 
toes  are  almost  covered.  Place  in  oven 
and  bring  to"  boiling  point.  Season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter.  Let  cook  for 
ten  minutes,  then  place  on  top  of  the 
potatoes  biscuits  enough  to  cover.  Serve 
in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  baked. 

m.  c.  s. 


Lingerie  Frills 

For  a  fresh  lingerie  touch  on  a  plain 
or  print  dress,  select  a  pretty  white 
handkerchief  with  lace  or  embroidered 
edge.  Knot  the  handkerchief  loosely  in 
the  middle,  arrange  the  ends  to  make 
a  butterfly  bow  and  pin  to  the  neck 
or  shoulder  of  dress  with  a  small  pin 
on  the  underside. 

A  bright  print  handkerchief  may  be 
used  also  or  a  white  handkerchief 
dipped  in  a  dye  bath  and  tinted  pale 
pink,  blue,  or  ecru  is  most  effective  with 
some  dresses.  Dip  inexpensive  white 
cotton  gloves  or  those  that  have  lost 
their  original  freshness  in  the  same 
dye  mixture  to  complete  the  costume. 

K.  D. 


V-Mail  Letters 

The  Army  and  Navy  Postal  Servio 
has  sent  out  an  emergency  appeal  fo 
the  greater  use  of  V-Mail.  Emphasis  i 
laid  on  the  fact  that  in  the  more  thai 
a  year  and  a  half  since  this  servie 
went  into  effect,  not  one  V-Mail  lette 
has  been  lost.  Forms  may  be  had  a 
your  local  post  office.  c.  b.  w. 


FREE  —  80-page  book  of  Master  Pat 

terns  for  Baking.  Just  print  your  name  am 
address  on  the  back  of  a  Davis  Bakin) 
Powder  label  and  mail  to  R.  B.  Davis  Co. 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Dept.  72 . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Do  Your  Own  Repairing 
with  SMOOTH-ON  No.  1 


MAKE  HOUSEHOLD  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  LAST  LONGER 

by  stopping  leaks  in  boilers, 
radiators,  pipes,  heaters,  etc. ; 
tightening  loose  fixtures,  tool 
and  utensil  handles,  etc, ; 
mending  cracks  in  machinery 
casings,  etc.  with  Smooth-On. 
A  container  of  Smooth-On  en¬ 
ables  you  to  make  hundreds 
of  lasting  repairs  for  a  few 
pennies  each  on  household  and 
auto  equipment.  Requires  no 
heat,  special  tools,  or  dis¬ 
mantling.  The  FREE  Smooth- 
On  Handbook  explains  how. 


Buy  Smooth-On  from 
your  hardware  store, 
or  if  necessary  from 
us,  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz. 
containers,  also  larger 
sizes. 


1?  D  17  17  Repair 
a  JlV  JEj  Hi  Handbook 

40  Pages  of  helpful  repair  sug¬ 
gestions  that  save  time  and 
money.  Send  postal  TODAY 
for  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 
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Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Can? 

Without  Painful  Backache  ^ 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  thei 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  tb 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  hel] 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  causi 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  losi 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  bumin) 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  witl 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  o-ver  40  years.  Thej 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood 
Get  Doan’s  Pills.  _ 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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How  Long  Will  He 
Haoe  a  Daddy? 


Life  is  uncertain — the  greatest  sorrows 
come  so  unexpectedly.  For  this  reason, 
every  infant  should  have  assured  pro¬ 
tection  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 
Don’t  take  chances  with  a  baby’s  fixture 
life.  Don’t  let  him  face  want  and  dis¬ 
tress;  Assure  him  an  educational  fund 
and,  if  possible,  arrange  an  endow¬ 
ment  plan  to  start  him  on  his  career. 
It  costs  so  little  when  he  is  a  baby — 
but  it  means  a  great  deal  in  security. 
There  are  many  Farmers  and  Traders 
Juvenile  Protection  Plans.  Let  us  help 
you  select  the  right  one. 

Mat?  the  coupon  jor  details* 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Founded  Svracu««  1  KI  Y  Assets 

1912  Syracuse  I,  N.  T.  .$13,070,535 

. COU  PON . . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  t,  N.  Y. 

R2 

Gentlemen: 

I  am  interested  in  your  Juvenile  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information. 


NAME. 


STREET . — - - 

CITY-J - - .STATE. 


Big 

FREE 

Catalog 


Send  today  for  large  catalog 
excellent  papers  selected  from 
thousands  of  styles.  Variety  of 
modern  patterns;  satisfying 
color  schemes.  Low  prices; 
shipped  prepaid. 

J  Penn  Walt  Paper  Mills, 

Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 


ISBRANDTSEN 
"TG"  Coffee 


‘INVISIBLE  LIQUID 

proves  great  success  for 

SKIN"'SCAIP 

IRRITATIONS 


Promptly 
Relieves 
Itching- 
Aids 
Healing I 


Here’s  a  Doctor's  formula — Zemo — a  re¬ 
markable  liquid  which  appears  invisible  on 
your  skin — yet  so  highly  medicated  that 
first  applications  relieve  itching^  burning 
of  Eczema,  Psoriasis,  and  similar  skin  and 
scalp  irritations  due  to  external  cause. 
Zemo  also  aids  healing. 

Zemo  positively  won’t  show  on  skin  all 
the  time  it  is  helping  it.  Apply  any  time. 
First  trial  convinces!  3  sizes.  Buy  Extra 
Strength  Zemo  for 
stubborn  cases. 


ZEMO 


Save  Those  Juices 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  those 
jars  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits 
are  being  emptied  most  rapidly,  and 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
maining  juices  looms  large.  The  stock 
suggestion  for  using  them,  at  least  the 
vegetable  juices,  in  soups  and  gravies 
is  a  fine  one,  but  in  our  family  the 
consumption  of  soup  and  gravy  doesn’t 
begin  to  take  up  the  slack.  Being  de¬ 
termined  not  to  throw  precious  vita¬ 
mins  down  the  drain,  I’ve  evolved  a 
number  of  ideas  which  may  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  other  homemakers. 

One  of  the  best,  to  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  is  the  vegetable  drink  made  from 
a  combination  of  leftover,  juices.  I 
can’t  give  a  recipe  for  this,  as  my  own 
method  is  to  combine  whatever  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  on  hand,  tasting  as  I  go 
along  to  find  just  the  proper  blending. 
I  have  discovered  that  tomato  juice 
is  far  and  away  the  best  base  for  this 
drink,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  vege¬ 
table  flavor  that  does  not  seem  com¬ 
pletely  at  home  in  the  mixture.  Sea¬ 
soning  is  also  added  to  taste,  and  the 
concoction  is  at  its  best  either  icy  cold 
or  piping  hot.  Incidentally,  our  six- 
month-old  son  enjoys  his  vegetable 
juice  unseasoned  as  a  welcome  change 
from  plain  water  between  meals. 

The  same  treatment  may  be  given 
to  a  combination  of  fruit  juices,  the 
amount  of  sweetening  required  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  much  sugar  was  used  in 
canning  the  fruits.  This  fruit  drink, 
served  cold,  is  good  as  a  change  from 
other  fruit  at  breakfast,  served  as  the 
first  course  at  dinner  or  supper,  or  with 
cheese  and  crackers  as  a  before  bed#, 
time  snack.  Try  adding  carbonated 
water  if  your  family  likes  fizzy  drinks. 

Most  housewives  probably  have  used 
fruit  juices  as  a  basis  for  gelatine 
desserts,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  vegetable  juices  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way,  adding  cut  up  vegetables 
to  the  mixture  when  it  begins  to  harden. 
This  is  a  perfect  solution  to  the  left¬ 
over  problem,  especially  if  ordinary 
salads  have  begun  to  lose  their  appeal, 
or,  as  happens  in  many  localities  toward 
the  end  of  Winter,  if  salad  “makings” 
are  scarce. 

One  tablespoon  (or  one  envelope)  of 
gelatine  is  used  with  one  pint  of  juice. 
Soften  the  gelatine  in  one  cup  of  the 
cold  juice  while  the  rest  is  heating, 
then  combine  the  two,  stirring  until  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved.  The  juice  of  half 
a  lemon  added  to  either  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table  as  spice,  is  a  flavor  pickup,  and 
seasoning  or  sugar  should  also  be  added 
before  the  mixture  cools.  Before  pour¬ 
ing  the  liquid  mixture  into  a  mold  or 
bowl,  rinse  the  inside  of  the  container 
in  cold  water;  this  eliminates  the 
gummy  texture  of  that  part  of  the  jelly 
touching  the  mold.  p.  v.  l. 


This  is  Red  Cross  month  and  more 
and  more  this  service  is  needed.  When 
your  lad  is  far  away,  the  Red  Cross  is 
at  his  side,  right  into  the  front  battle 
lines.  Your  contribution  to  your  local 
chapter  helps  to  assure  him  of  this 
care.  c.  b.  w. 


4643 — Trim,  clean  lines  becoming  to  every 
figure — for  defense  work,  "homework”,  or 
comfortable  lounging.  Sizes  10  to  20,  32  to 
44.  S  ze  16  requires  3%  yards  35-inch  fabric 
and  %  yard  contrast. 

4630 — Simple  to  make  frock  that  whittles 
your  waistline,  narrows  your  hips.  Sizes  34 
to  48.  Size  36  requires  3!4  yards  35-inch 
fabric. 

Price  of  each  pattern  is  16  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales  tax 
on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Guaranteed  Bo*™ 


dish  baked 


-  - _ all-vegetable  with  yoi 

of  all  your  iagiedi 
sure? 

pped-up  wartime 
.»«•  Best  Enriches 


It’s  a  timely  dish 
right  into  its 
with  this  or 
you  get  better  . 

PiUsbury’s  Cooking 
you  back  the  cost  - 
could  you  be  more 

With  the  ste\_ 

Pillsbury’s 

Plllsbury’s  RELISH 

*  Serves  8.  Tim 

Temperature:  425°  R  #  t  tea 

.4  cups  sifted  PUXSBURY’S  9%c 

Best  Enriched  Flour  *  1)4 


about  30  minutes 
oon  salt^ 

shortening 

ps  milk  #  , 

lPs  relish,  drained 


pfflsburys 

r 

i  \xxxx/ 


Enridvei  H°u 


•  6  teaspoon*  - -  -  a/a —  #  ., 

,  n  in  shortening  until 

Sift  fleet,  bating  Adi  S"‘f  htwlo 

mixture  resembles  :o«  ^  flOUIed  board;  sprinkle  with  relish, 
is  dunpMK'l  into  18*15-iMb  '"jj™  ]  ’  ,  16 slices.  Place 

?x£»  So rJt — «*■  *•  toUO"ms 

in  ho.  oee^J^Se  filling: 

hot  creamed  vege  _ 

FILLING  diced  cooked 

-  2)4  cups  diced,  cu 

potato^  o£ 

1 1)4  cups  tresn  c 

canned  PeaS  f 
other  vegetable) 
cup  relish 


•H  BEST  flntiched  Promt 

•  1)4  teaspoons  salt 

•  y'  teaspoon  pepper 

•  2  cups  milk  ,  flQur  and  seasonings, 

i  Melt  the  fat  in  a  saucepan, add  «  ^  ^  mllk  gradu- 

thickened.  3.  auu 

■plUsburus  Best 

★  FOR 

GUARANTEED 


RESOLE 
YOUR 


SHOES 

Hither,  for 
.. 

.  - 

1 


Easy— at  home.  Spread  on  So-Lo.  It  wean  like  leather,  for 
all  footwear,  children's  and  grownups'.  Also  mends  tires, 
raincoats,  hools-anything  ol  rubber,  leather,  doth. 

MEND  THE  HOLE  for 

SPREADS  an  Pike  butter.  Dries  tough 
overnight,  flexible.  Non-skid.  Water¬ 
proof.  Won't  tom*  oS— guaranteed. 

Cn.l  a  ANT  HARDWARE 
JU’kU  AND  !0c  STOIC 


\f  \  DMOAn  wool. l-S-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I  UK  ni'Nsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

*  1  uu  lUmonej.  Bartlett  Tara  Hills, Box  J,  Harmony  .MB 


SAFETY  PINS 

6  Dozen  j  I!  eacS  X  $  1  • 00 '“I 

l  3  sizes  J  1  pa,d 

Sold  assorted  only.  Sizes:  2  Inch,  medium  and  small, 
small  pins  gilt.  Limit  12  Doz.  per  customer.  While 
they  last,  orders  will  be  filled  upon  receipt  of  Cash, 
or  Money  Order.  Act  Now — order  yours  TODAY! 
Money  back  guarantee. 

R.  G.  ENNIST,  Dept.  16 

369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


MAGNOLIA  TREES 


Sprin£‘  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES.  Deot.  R.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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It's  OUR  mail .  . . 
but  you  may  read  it 


THE  PARK  6-  POLLARD  CO. 

FROM,  Experimental  Farm.  Holliaton.  Mass. 

TO,  Director  of  Research,  Buffalo,  H.  J. 

advertising, Wthe^f^t  StSrUioS*  <» 

It  is^learly^’evident^in^the^f^l^th  fr°m 
^  „ith  this  Eac^^e^tS  &. 

I  asked  our  salesmen  in  New  Fncitm,*  +„  , 

many  actual  egg  records  as  tw  ?g^d  t0  glve  me  as 
ot  how  good  or  bad  they  were  7Th«?d  get'  reSardless 
our  feeders  are  maintaining the  liT  Sh°W  that 
tion  as  in  previous  years/  Mgh  eSS  produc- 

Sta/Sod^IslMd  2,1°  83?;  C°™ectlcut 

74$.  All  Of  these  Ze  S tn  V?'  Hampshire 
of  them  raised  theiTllS.  JfJ1"4  feai<>™  and  most 
"Normal  Qroeth  "lth  the  Pork  &  WU«rd 

ent  ^aSs^rdon'J  taoTIfth"  “f  kooks  <*  P™»- 
that  you  can't  judge  a  feed  by  it//  J111  ®ver  believe 
phasize  that  feed  should  h*  7  *3  looks‘  we  must  ©a- 

After  all,  *  r°3Ult3- 

proves  the  sTOndnSs^f2^*^  out  for  results  which 
wish  we  had  room  in  our  ad  to  **  nutrition-  I 

production  records  from  Park  4 


WW:D 


(jc>ato^te><n>c0r 


Park  &  Pollard  VtlSH  Poultry  Feeds 

MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


KAUDER'S 


h  Pedigreed  Wh.  Leghorns  g 
J  and  New  Hampshires  P 
^  WORLD  RECORDS 


s 


FOR  LEGHORNS,  all  birds  entered,  5 
pens  or  more  —  265  points  per  bird. 
FOR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  individual 
production,  371  points.  The  Kauder  strains 
liave  made  a  great  many  other  significant 
achievements  in  official  laying  contests. 
Large  free  catalog  shows  how  they  can 
bring  greater  poultry  profits  to  you. 
Write  Today. 

Irving  Kauder.  Box  100.  Nets  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Back  Up  Your  Profits  j 
with  1 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  f 

The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  ^  %*; 

New  Hamp.  &  It.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  &  White  Rocks 
13c;  Heavy  Mixed  for  broilers  12c;  White  Leg.  Pullets 
20c;  W.  Leg.  Ck’ls  ,03c;  Heavy  Pullets  16c;  Heavy 
Ok’ls  12c.  Orders  less  than  100  add  ,01c  per  chick. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


Large  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Rocks,  Cross 
Breeds.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 
A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Started  Pullets 


Large  type  English  Leghorns,  4 
weeks  old  35c.  Blood  tested.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Smith’s  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Make  you*.  QeecL  $$  (fO-fciAiUeJi 

PROVED  PERFORMANCE  PAYS  PROFITS 

It  takes  money-making,  record-breaking  stock 
to  win  18  W°RL.D  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 
From  bloodlines  sired  by  males  from  200  to 
324-egg  dams,  2-5  year  old  pedigreed  breeders. 

BANK  ON  OUR  27  YEARS  EXPERIENCE 
Our  long  experience  in  breeding  for  long¬ 
life  and  high  production  is  the  key  to  your 
tomorrow’s  poultry  profits.  It  will  enable 
you  to  produce  more  poultry  and  eggs  with 
less  feed. 

AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT-  ORDER  NOW 

Be  sure  of  getting  the  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks 
you  want  by  ordering  NOW.  Leghorns, 
Wyandottes,  New  Hampshires,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  Cross  Breeds. 
Contest-Customer  Proven,  Pullorum  Tested, 
Livability  Guarantee,  Reasonable  Prices.  Write 
for  details  and  price  list. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY 
207  Northampton,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 


BIG  HEALTHY  CHICKS  FROM  BIG  EGGS 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


Leghor 


ns 


Bred  for  economical  egg  production  and  livability 
25  years  trapnesting  and  egg  laying  test  record; 
back  of  every  breeder.  Also  Parmenter  Reds  &  Cros; 
Breeds  of  very  high  quality.  That's  a  sound  basis  fo: 
you  to  count  on  Bodine  Leghorns  for  production 
egg  size  and  body  weight — in  short,  for  profits 
FREE  CATALOG. 


ELI  H.  BODINE 


BOX  5 


CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Legho 
;  - — r — —  Largo  Hens  mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Ma 
Write .t0iaA  LorL  HrIy_ °rder  discount  and  CIRCUL. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield. 


Why  I  Like  Ducks 

I  am  a  16-year-old  farm  boy  and 
every  Summer  I  like  to  have  some 
poultry  project  to  make  some  money. 
My  folks  raised  chickens  and  turkeys, 
so  I  decided  to  try  ducks  last  year.  I 
chose  the  Pekin  duck  because  I  wanted 
to  sell  them  for  meat,  and  because  they 
lay  quite  a  few  eggs.  I  had  six  duck 
hens  and  3  drakes.  I  kept  the  eggs 
gathered  and  set  them  under  chicken 
hens.  I  used  some  old  chicken  coops 
that  my  Dad  let  me  have  and  I  put 
them  out  on  sandy  soil  away  from  the 
chickens  and  turkeys.  -I  penned  the  old 
hen  up,  but  let  the  little  ducklings 
come  and  go  at  will.  There  was  lots 
of  blue  grass  for  them  to  feed  on. 

I  started  them  on  a  moist  mash  of 
Yz  yellow  corn  meal,  Yz  chick  starter, 
Yz  bran,  and  a  handful  of  rolled  oats, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  and  added  some  ground 
alfalfa.  I  mixed  this  together  with  skim 
milk  and  my  ducklings  loved  it.  I  saw 
they  had  plenty  of  water  and  sand  and 
grit  to  eat.  I  fed  them  all  they  could 
eat  four  times  a  day  and  they  could 
eat  an  unbelievable  lot;  and  you  could 
almost  see  them  grow. 

When  they  were  nearing  three  weeks 
old,  I  gave  them  almost  half  ground 
corn,  25  per  cent  bran  and  added  about 
a  teaspoon  of  salt,  and  added  some 
chicken  grower,  about  25  per  cent,  to 
the  mash  and  mixed  it  all  with  some 
skim  milk.  They  had  all  the  green  grass 
they  wanted  and  they  could  go  grazing 
around  like  a  bunch  of  greedy  cows 
and  that  was  just  what  they  did.  They 
were  the  hungriest  and  most  unman¬ 
nerly  bunch  I  ever  saw.  It  just  tickled 
me  to  watch  them.  My  mother  and 
I  would  go  out  by  the  coops  and  sit 
on  the  grass  and  watch  their  antics. 
I  really  enjoyed  working  with  them, 
even  though  they  were  losing  their 
cuteness. 

One  thing  I  soon  learned  was  that 
the  water  had  to  be  right  close,  so 
they  could  gulp  down  feed  like  gluttons, 
then  rush  to  tne  water  and  wash  down 
the  feed.  I  fed  them  on  flat  boards, 
washing  them  often  to  keep  the  boards 
clean.  The  water  fountains  had  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  every  morning. 
The  ducks  seemed  to  keep  them  always 
dirty  and  I  was  never  able  to  find  any 
way  to  keep  them  really  clean. 

I  had  to  buy  all  my  duck  feed  and 
naturally  kept  close  track  of  it.  I 
sold  them  when  they  weighed  around 
5  pounds.  I  had  raised  around  50  ducks 
in  all  and  kept  back  six  for  breeding 
stock  and  traded  for  three  drakes.  I 
made  $20  on  my  Summer’s  work  over 
and  above  feed  costs.  While  this  was 
not  an  awful  lot  of  money,  it  was  one 
War  Bond  and  a  start  for  another  and 
I  can  truthfully  say  I  did  enjoy  the 
work.  Bob  Pease. 


Work  More,  Get  Less 

The  way  the  government  handled  us 
poultry  raisers  last  year,  I  don’t  see 
how  they  can  expect  us  to  continue 
heavy  production  this  year.  If  Jit 
weren’t  for  the  boys  who  are  giving 
their  lives  for  us  in  fighting  this  terrible 
war,  nothing  on  earth  could  persuade 
me  to  continue. 

We  all  remember  the  cry  in  1943  was, 
“Raise  more  poultry  and  produce  more 
for  Uncle  Sam”.  Then  they  turned 
around  and  put  a  bunch  of  men,  and  I 
suppose  women,  in  an  office  they  call 
the  OPA;  people  who  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less,  so  long  as  they  had  jobs 
at  good  salaries  and  could  get  the  farm¬ 
ers’  hard-earned  produce  at  their  own 
figure. 

Last  year  we  paid  65  cents  for  a  day- 
old  turkey  that  weighed  2  ounces;  some 
of  which  we  lost.  We  paid  $4  per  100 
for  special  turkey  mash,  $10  per  100  for 
dried  milk  and  $3.80  per  100  for  grains 
which  were  25  per  cent  dirt  and  sweep¬ 
ings.  Then  when  it  came  time  to  sell 
our  turkeys,  the  OPA  stepped  in  and 
put  a  53-cent  ceiling  price  on  16  ounces 
of  ready-to-roast  turkey  meat.  -  How’s 
that  for  profit? 

We  are  willing  to  work  for  a  bare 
living,  but  when  we  had  to  pay  12  cents 
more  for  a  day-old  turkey  than  we’d 
get  for  a  whole  pound  of  ready-to- 
roast  meat  with  all  that  high-priced 
feed  put  through  them,  I  call  that  un¬ 
fair. 

I  got  a  turkey  price  list  today.  The 
day-old  poults  are  now  85  cents  apiece. 
How,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
can  a  person  pay  that  price,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  price  the  OPA  will  cook  up 
to  rob  us  till  next  Fall? 

I  remember  in  World  War  No.  1  we 
had  the  right  to  get  what  we  could 
for  our  produce,  but  take  the  OPA  and 
the  relief  and  you  have  two  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  farmer  and  poul¬ 
try  raiser  and  trucker  I  ever  knew. 
Why  do  we  people  of  the  soil  listen  to 
a  lot  of  rot  from  someone  who  knows 
absolutely  nothing  about  raising,  feed¬ 
ing  and  then  marketing  poultry?  I 
don’t  believe  in  extremes  when  only 
$1  comes  in  for  every  $2  that  goes  out. 
The  more  we  work,  the  less  we  get. 
I’ll  tell  you  it’s  getting  us  down  fast. 
We  must  stand  up  for  our  rights. 

Not  long  ago,  a  certain  woman  had 
the  nerve  to  offer  us  42  Yz  cents  a  pound 
for  dressed  turkeys.  How  she  figured 
we  could  buy  the  poults  and  feed  them 
for  market  at  present  prices,  and  still 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  I  don’t 
know.  MRS.  r.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


March  18,  1944 

(ADVERTISEMENT) 

Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 

Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Io\ya 


Well-bred? 
I'll  say  so! 


"We  Lively  Kerr  Chicks  are  bred 
to  grow  and  produce  quickly.  And 
we  help  swell  your  profits!” 

Modem  scientific  methods  on  our 
240-acre  breeding  farm  insure  uni¬ 
form  results  from  Kerr  Chicks. 
120,000  breeders  blood-tested  an¬ 
nually  for  B.W.D.  (pullorum)  by 
slow-tube  agglutination  method. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  36 
years  of  fair  dealings. 

If  you  have  tried  Kerr  Chicks, 
you  will  be  back  for  more  this  year. 
If  you  have  not  had  a  Kerr  flock, 
start  one  this  year.  Ad¬ 
vance  order  discount  is 
worth  while.  Act  soon! 

Free  Poultry  Raisers’ 

Guide  may  solve  your 
chick  problems. 

N.  Y. ;  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton, 
Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
N.  J. ;  Paterson,  Woodbury,  Jamesburg; 
PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Belle¬ 
ville;  MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.: 
Danbury.  (Dept.  19.) 

19  RAILROAD  AVE,  FRENCH  TOWN.  N.  J, 


Kerr  Chickeries 


SAVE  LABOR  install  KEEN 


When  It 
Carries 
This  Label 


Automatic  Fountains 
Electric  Heated  (or  Oil) 

Thousands  in  use.  Ac¬ 
commodates  150  hens — 
Can  be  used  in  1,  2  or 
3  story  houses.  Gives 
years  of  service. 

Write,  giving  name  of 
your  Pltry.  Equipment 
dealer,  for  folder  No, 
12,  prices  and  full 
■^description. 


EQUIPMENT  CO.,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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Spring  Brooding 

Spring  brooding  time  is  just  ahead 
and  plans  need  to  be  checked  over  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  food  production 
goals  for  1944.  A  few  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  should  be  asked,  the  proper  an¬ 
swers  secured,  and  then  our  brooding 
program  worked  out  in  detail. 

How  many  chicks  should  I  start?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  we  are  requested  to  rear  4%  less 
than  last  year.  This  applies  to  large 
and  small  growers,  but  where  only  100 
to  500  chicks  are  usually  purchased,  it 
would  be  better  to  get  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  and  cull  closer. 

When  should  I  order  chicks?  Extra 
early  orders  are  greatly  reduced  this 
year.  As  a  result,  everyone  will  be 
wanting  chicks  during  the  regular  chick 
season.  If  your  order  is  not  placed 
early,  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  these 
chicks  when  you  want  them. 

What  quality  of  chick  should  I  buy? 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  lc 
or  2c  per  chick  to  influence  many  buy¬ 
ers.  Don’t  set  your  mind  too  much  on 
price,  but  look  first  for  quality,  or  the 
kind  you  want  for  best  results;  then 
secondly,  consider  comparative  price. 

What  equipment  will  I  need?  You 
will  need  a  suitable  brooder  house, 
plus  a  brooder  unit  of  proper  size,  and 
waterers  and  feeders.  If  the  brooder 
house  has  been  used  before,  it  should 
be  properly  cleaned,  scrubbed  and  dis¬ 
infected.  Then  set  up  the  brooder  unit 
and  run  it  for  a  few  days  before  the 
chicks  arrive. 

Provide  clean,  dry  litter.  This  sea¬ 
son,  litter  is  scarce,  so  it  is  best  to 
secure  what  you  need  at  once.  Pro¬ 
vide  enough  so  that  the  litter  can  be 
changed  if  needed  and  keep  it  dry. 

What  temperature  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  day-old  chicks?  Chicks  come 
from  an  incubator  with  a  temperature 
of  about  98  to  100°  F.  Thus,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  90-95°  F.  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  where  the  chicks  sleep  or  rest. 
A  cooler  temperature  should  also  be 
provided  to  which  they  can  have  ac¬ 
cess  if  they  so  desire.  Usually,  under 
average  conditions,  the  temperature  can 
be  dropped  about  5  degrees  weekly. 

How  much  space  should  I  allow  per 
chick?  Allow  one-half  square  foot  of 
floor  space  for  each  chick  from  day-old 
to  six  weeks  of  age.  Then  allow  one 
square  foot  per  chick  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks.  If  chicks  are  kept  confined  after 
this  period,  give  them  more  space. 

How  long  shall  I  provide  heat  for 
the  chicks?  In  cold  weather  it  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  heat  for  eight  to 
ten  weeks.  In  late  Spring,  heat  can 
be  shut  off  at  five  to  six  weeks  of  age. 

At  what  age  should  I  start  feeding? 
As  soon  as  the  chicks  are  thoroughly 
dried  off,  they  can  be  placed  in  the 
brooder  pen  and  fed  and  watered.  If 
you  are  receiving  chicks  by  express  or 
parcel  post,  take  them  at  once  to  the 
brooder  pen  and  place  under  the  hover, 
and  provide  feed  and  water.  Chicks 
are  usually  started  on  mash.  However, 
many  feed  a  little  fine  cracked  grain 
the  first  few  days,  and  also  some  chick 
grit.  While  many  people  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  spreading  several  layers  of 
papers  on  the  litter  to  be  removed 
gradually,  it  is  not  necessary.  If  feed 
is  provided  so  that  chicks  can  choose 
between  feed  and  litter,  they  will  eat 
feed.  However,  if  chicks  are  started 
on  sand  for  litter  and  feed  is  withheld 
for  a  few  hours,  they  may  load  up  on 
sand.  Use  “chick  sense”;  figure  out 
what  you  would  do  if  you  were  a  chick; 
follow  your  common  sense,  and  you 
won’t  go  far  wrong.  T.  B.  Charles. 


Boston  Poultry  Show 

The  95th  Boston  Poultry  Show,  held 
recently  at  the  Boston  Garden,  was 
rated  an  outstanding  success.  Fanciers 
of  the  domestic  fowl  and  pigeon,  as 
well  as  production-minded  poultrymen, 
were  in  good  attendance.  Many  of  the 
city  folks  who  have  some  birds  them¬ 
selves,  or  hope  to  have  some  day, 
were  in  evidence. 

In  domestic  poultry,  there  were  614 
entries;  as  well  as  the  fair  sample 
flocks  of  large  breeders,  and  the  family 
food  flocks  of  the  backyarder. 

A  contest  of  special  interest  was  the 
$1,000  cockerel  classic.  In  this  group, 
some  two  hundred  cockerels  competed 
for  the  championship  which  was  finally 
awarded  to  a  Rhode  Island  Red  male, 
exhibited  by  Harold  Tompkins,  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass. 

In  addition  to  Bantam  baby  chicks, 
turkeys  and  water  fowl,  about  one 
thousand  pigeons  were  in  competition 
for  prizes.  *  T.  B.  c. 


Best  Chick  Temperature 

What  is  the  best  temperature  to  keep 
baby  chicks  at?  o.  d.  m. 

Chicks  should  have  access  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  95  degrees  F.  when 
they  are  placed  under  the  hover.  This 
means  testing  the  temperature  on  the 
floor  where  the  chicks  sleep,  or  not 
over  two  inches  above  the  floor.  This 
temperature  can  usually  be  reduced 
about  five  degrees  per  week  until  they  j 
are  able  to  get  along  without  heat. 

However,  while  the  chicks  need  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  suitable  temperature  as  in¬ 
dicated,  they  need  a  cooler  place  away 
from  the  hover  so  that  they  can  choose 
the  proper  temperature  zone  they  de¬ 
sire  at  any  time. 


THE 

FEED 

OUTLOOK 


The  feed  outlook 
for  the  East  is 
brighter.  Not  yet  bright 
enough  to  justify  any 
great  change  in  plans, 
but  at  least  there  is  some 
improvement. 

There  are  several  reasons.  One  of  them  is 
the  bigger  movement  of  corn  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  rise  in  the  price  ceiling  from 
$1.07  to  $1.16  per  bushel.  However,  it 
doesn’t  seem  likely  that  this  corn  movement 
will  continue  very  long.  It  is  still  more  prof¬ 
itable  for  Corn  Belt  farmers  to  turn  corn 
into  pork  than  to  sell  it  at  $1.16  per  bushel, 
and  most  of  it  will  be  held  for  that  purpose. 
But  this  temporary  increase  in  corn  sales 
has  helped  to  build  up  eastern  stocks  of  feed, 
and  will  be  a  factor  in  tiding  the  East  over 
until  spring  —  when  western  and  Canadian 
grain  can  again  come  to  Buffalo  by  boat. 

Herds ,  Flocks  Culled  Down 

Another  factor,  of  probably  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  the  above,  is  that  eastern  herds 
and  flocks  have  been  reduced  in  size  by 
judicious  culling.  There  is  no  clear  picture 
of  the  amount  of  culling  that  has  been  done, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  numbers  of  poultry 
and  livestock  in  the  East  are  much  more 
closely  in  balance  with  feed  supplies  than 
they  were  three  months  ago. 


What  Does  All  This  Mean? 

The  improvement  in  the  outlook 
will  bring  a  sigh  of  relief  from  both 
poultrymen  and  dairymen.  It  should 
mean  that  a  normal  number  of  pul¬ 
lets  can  be  raised,  and  that  there  will 
be  adequate  feed  for  good  dairy 
cows.  But  it  does  not  justify  any 
thought  of  expansion,  or  of  building 
back  to  the  numbers  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  that  were  on  hand  last  fall.  In 
fact,  this  article  must  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  assurance  that  the  feed 
problems  of  eastern  farmers  are  at 
an  end.  As  this  is  written,  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  prospect  of  a  moderately  plen¬ 
tiful  supply  for  present  numbers  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds.  But  if  the  corn  movement 
should  dry  up  quickly,  or  if  Lake-navigation 
should  be  delayed  by  a  late  spring  the 
applecart  might  be  upset,  and  nobody  can 
possibly  foresee,  at  this  date,  what  the  1944 
crop  yield  will  be. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  plan  on  maintaining  herds  and  flocks  at 
approximately  present  numbers  —  perhaps 
to  reduce  even  a  little  further,  if  there  are 
low-producing  birds  or  animals  still  on 
hand. 


_  .  Owing  to  reductions  in 

Purina  Chows  numbers  of  poultry  and 
Now  Available  To  livestock,  some  Purina 
New  Customers  dealers  report  that  their 
At  Some  Points  fegular  customers  no 
longer  require  the  full 
allotment  of  Purina  Chows  which  they  have 
been  receiving.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
new  customers  to  get  Purina.  Act  quickly. 
Phone  or  see  your  Purina  dealer  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  may  be  one  of  those  who  has  a 
quantity  to  spare. 

These  Products  This  year,  protect  chicks 

Will  Help  Ton  ®n£  Pallets  more  care* 

_  .  . _  „  fully  than  ever  against 

Save  Chicks  ■  *  •  death  or  set-backs  from 
Save  Pullets  ■  ■  ■  disease.  These  special 
Save  Feed!  poultry  disinfectants  are 

made  for  that  purpose: 


Looking  ahead  to  summer  feeding,  it  is 
heartening  to  know  that  additional  boats 
will  be  available  this  year  to  bring  western 
and  Canadian  feed  grain  down  to  Buffalo 
from  the  head  of  the  Lakes.  It  is  also  prob¬ 
able  (though  never  certain  till  it  happens) 
that  the  navigation  season  will  open  up 
earlier  than  usual,  due  to  the  comparative 
mildness  of  winter  weather  in  the  Lakes 
region.  And  the  elevator  people,  feed  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  government  representatives 
are  now  working  in  the  true  spirit  of  team¬ 
work  and  understanding  to  bring  in  every 
bushel  that  is  humanly  possible. 

PURINA  MILLS 


Purina  Chek-R-Fect 

Very  high  in  germ-killing  power  .  . . 

Pleasing,  mild,  clean  odor  . . . 

Less  irritating  to  birds  and  to  you. 

Use  it  with  your  scrubbing  brush  or  as  a 
spray  —  mixes  readily  with  water. 

Purina  Chek-R-Tabs 

Disinfectant,  fungicide  bowel  astringent .  .  . 

3  actions  in  one  tablet . . . 

A  great  help  in  preventing  spread  of  chick 
diseases. 

Low  in  cost  —  use  1  tablet  per  quart  of  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Keeps  water  safe  6  to  8  hours. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


IMPORTANT  .  .  . 

Now  that  more  people  want  better  chicks 
to  make  their  feed  go  farther,  the  supply 
of  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  will  go 
faster  than  ever.  So  it’s  more  important 

than  ever  to  book  your  order  early. 

Don’t  take  chances — do  it  today! 

FREE  CATALOG 

Information  on  the  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more 
eggs  and  meat  from 

every  bag  of  feed.  Also 

our  low  prices  and  liberal 
discount.  MAIL  CARD  TO¬ 
DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY. 


A  10  0-egg 
uses  9  lbs.  of 
per  dozen ;  a 
hen,  5  lbs.  per  dozen. 

The  only  birds  for  this 
year's  conditions  are 
those  with  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeding,  health, 
and  vigor,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  chicks  are 
in  step  with  the  times. 

They  reflect  our  15  years  of  steady  breeding  improvement. 
Records  behind  this  year’s  trapnest-pedigree  breeding 
sires  break  all  previous  records.  Every  breeding  bird  in¬ 
dividually  selected,  legbanded,  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.O.P.  BLOODLINES  IN  OUR 
" MASTER-MATED "  MATINGS 

We  spent  $11,739.77  to  get  2613  outstanding  R.O.P. 
breeding  sires  and  120,232  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  to 
improve  this  year’s  chicks.  The  breeder's  detailed  record 
of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on  tile  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Bead  the  summary  of  the  dams’ 
records  below: 

white  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  336  egg  background 

NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES  ...  .200  to  305  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 206  to  311  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 201  to  299  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  305  egg  background 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  95%  accurate. 

THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS— Hamp-Rocks  (sex- 
.  .tit  a  .  linked  egg  cross),  Rock-Hamps 

(barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 

„ _  Leghorns  (white  egg 

cross). 

Largest 
State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


BtflWINE  ^CHICKS 


ELMER  H.  WENE 


Big  Savings 
Early  Orders 


Started  and  Day  Old  PULLETS 
Purebreds  and  Crossbreds 


SAVINGS 
Write  for 


Will  you  cooperate  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
Poultry  Program?  If  so,  WENE 
CHICKS  have  worked  out  a  plan 
which  will  make  you  EXTRA 
besides  our  liberal  early  order  discounts! 
information! 

Choice  of  Co-op  &  Egg  Auction  Members 

You  can  SAVE  MONEY  and  own  the  same  chickens  that 
more  Eastern  Co-Op  and  Egg  Auction  Members  choose  above 
any  others.  These  egg  farmers  sell  to  the  Eastern  markets 
paying  the  HIGHEST  EGG  PRICES.  They  make  more  egg 
profit  than  any  other  class  of  chicken  raiser.  They  demand 
more  egg  breeding.  They  pick  WENE  CHICKS  above  any 
for  laying  TOP  PRICE  EGGS.  _ 

Write  for  FREE  CATALOG! 

Wene  Super  X  Breeders  mated  100%  to  200-314  Egg 
R.O.P.  Sires.  Bloodtested.  Hatches  year  ’round. 
Capacity  1,800,000  Eggs.  Send  postcard  today  for 
FREE  CATALOG,  money-saving  prices. 


Replacement 

Guarantee 


So  vigorous  «nd 
■re  WENE  R.O-P. 
CHICKS  that  we 
them  against  loss, 
iog  FR£e  of  charj 
chicks  lost  first  1< 


One  of  East's 
LARGEST 
PRODUCERS 


Ue  n.j. 

.X  APPROVED 


Quick,  safe  delivery 
to  any  Eastern  post- 
office.  No  order  too 
large  or  too  small. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  C-3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  ,  ,rMI  J  *  *  *  * 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  ELS1*  youf  „£hi?!ls  „f™m  * 
list  and  Folder.  M  Wi?- J»h.K8?  * 


CLAUSES  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


&>• . .  W O  L F "FARMERS'  FRIEND” C  H I C  K S 


ADVANCE  ORDER  OFFER 

Get  six  36  inch  sturdy  card¬ 
board  chick  feeders  for  only 
60c  when  you  order  chicks  2 
weeks  or  more  in  advance 
A  Real  Bargain. 


N  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND 


9L‘t?r.»ith  e°nfiUenc»  from  this  ad  or  send  for  FREE  CALENDAR  I 
CATALOG.  All  Breeders  BLOOD-  V 

TESTED  and  under  APA  Supervi  “A”  •*  A  A  M  "AAA"  ^ 

sion.  Only  SI. OO  Books  order.  a , 

Balance  c.o.D.  Mating  Mating  Mating  V 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  S1 1 .00  SI  2.00  SI  3  00  £ 

Leghorn  Pullets .  20.00  22.00  24.00  V 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  3  5Q  4.()0  4.5Q  1^ 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes  or  Rock-Red  1 1  nn  eft  «  0  eft  ^ 

Hybrids . 11.00  12.50  13.50 

White  or  Black  Minorca*,  Buff  - «  so  CD  1 0  cn 

Orpingtons  . 11.00  12.50  13.50  ^ 

White  or  Black  Giants.. .  12-00  13.00  14.00  B 

Assorted  Heavies.  . .  10.00  11.00 

Odds-ends  . .  9.00  9.50  A 

Above  prices  are  for  lOO  chicks.  For  less  than  lOO  add  56c  to  price. 

Don't  wait.  Order  Now.  Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed  Chicks. 

HATCHERY,  dept.  5  GIBS0NBUR6,  OHIO  ^ 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 


Cap-Brush  ' Applicator  , 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40‘J 
GO  MUCH  FABTHER 


DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Sold  out  of  New  Hampshlres,  Rock-Reds  and  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  for  Mar.  and  Apr.  Some  Barred  and  Wh.  Rocks 
yet.  Low  price  &  guaranteed  quality.  White  Leghorn 
cockerels, $3- 100,  New  Hamp.  Cockerels  $10.  Postpaid. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

CHICKS  $12.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Blood-tested  breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock-Hampshire  Cross,  White 
Leghorns  and  Mixed.  25-$3.50,  50-$6.50,  I00-$I2.00. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
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The  Diet  of  Homing  Pigeons 

Under  stress  of  war  conditions  when 
some  of  the  grains  commonly  fed  to 
homing  pigeons  are  not  obtainable,  the 
problem  of  what  effect  the  use  of  more 
common  grains  might  have  upon  the 
flying  ability  of  homers,  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance.  In  order  to  obtain 
some  evidence  along  this  line,  a  project 
was  started  at  the  Pigeon  Breeding 
Plant  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  located  at  Millville, 
New  Jersey,  and  sufficient  data  has  been 
collected  to  make  a  progress  report  of 
the  work  accomplished  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

The  first  trials  were  conducted  in 
the  Summer  and  Fall  of  1942,  at  which 
time  28  youngsters  donated  by  various 
pigeon  breeders  in  the  State  were  di¬ 
vided  into  two  groups  on  August  1  and 
fed  the  following  respective  rations: 

Rations  Fed  in  1942 

Homing  Squabbing 
Ration  Ration 

Pounds  Pounds 


Argentine  corn  .....  30  — 

Hard  red  wheat  ....  15  20 

Canada  field  peas..  17  — 

Kafir  corn  . .  25  15 

Maple  peas  . .  10  — 

Hemp  .  2  — 

Millet  .  2  — 

Rice  .  2  — 

Buckwheat  . 2  — 

Hulled  oats  .  3  — 

Vetch  .  2  — 

Whole  yellow  corn..  —  30 

Alaskan  green  peas.  —  20 

Cracked  yellow  corn  —  15 


110  100 

The  birds -were  allowed  to  exercise 
from  their  pens  at  different  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  so  that  they  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  return  to  the  alternate  pen 
where  a  different  feed  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Presumably,  some  feed  may 
have  been  picked  up  from  the  fields, 
but  this  item  was  discounted  insofar  as 
the  study  was  concerned.  During  test 
flights  when  the  birds  were  flown  to¬ 
gether,  they  were  separated  imme¬ 
diately  upon  return  and  placed  in  their 


of  birds  at  the  close  of  the  flying  sea¬ 
son,  69  per  cent  of  the  birds  receiving 
the  squabbing  ration  being  lost  for  the 
year,  and  78  per  cent  of  those  that 
were  fed  the  diet  of  flying  birds.  The 
birds  were  lost  on  trial  flights. 

The  element  of  speed  of  flight  ap¬ 
parently  was  not  affected  by  the  diet 
of  the  birds,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  a  trial  of  approximately  175 
miles,  four  birds  came  in  together,  two 
that  were  being  fed  each  of  the  re¬ 
spective  diets.  Incidentally,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  race  the  pigeons  came  in  first 
among  144  entries  from  13  lofts.  The 
speed  of  the  first  bird  was  1,114.90  yards 
per  minute,  and  the  second  bird  1,101.19 
yards.  While  these  two  particular  birds 
that  were  officially  clocked  were  being 
fed  the  homing  diet,  still  they  did  not 
return  to  the  loft  any  sooner,  as  two 
other  birds  accompanied  them  as  pre¬ 
viously  indicated.  The  fact  that  the 
two  that  were  fed  the  homing  ration 
entered  the  loft  first,  might  indicate 
the  drawing  attraction  of  a  particular 
type  of  feed,  however,  and  suggests 
that  the  practice  often  followed  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  special  diet  for  birds  upon  their 
return  to  the  loft,  is  based  on  some 
real  merit. 

The  evidence  of  the  two  years  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  vitality  of  flying  birds 
apparently  can  be  maintained  on  diets 
that  are  of  value  primarily  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  squabs,  and  that  the  use  of 
specific  grains  is  not  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  from  the  standpoint  of  build¬ 
ing  stamina  and  endurance  in  flying 
birds.  While  it  would  not  be  scientific 
to  make  such  a  sweeping  statement 
from  only  two  trials,  still  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  vitality  of  the  birds  re¬ 
ceiving  the  squabbing  ration  was  in 
any  way  affected.  If  rations  for  homing 
birds  have  any  unique  value,  it  may 
be  in  the  presence  of  grains  tlffft  tend 
to  induce  the  birds  to  enter  the  loft 
quickly  upon  their  return  from  a  test 
flight  rather  than  in  the  actual  speed 
of  the  birds  themselves. 

One  other  point  of  interest  developed 
in  thb  work  of  the  second  year  was  in 
the  possible  effect  of  breeding  upon  the 


New  Jersey  State  Pigeon  breeding  project  located  at  Millville. 


respective  pens.  During  the  racing  sea¬ 
son  five  trial  flights  were  made,  the 
first  one  on  September  6  and  the  last 
one  on  October  18. 

The  results  of  the  flights  seem  to 
suggest  that  there  was  some  factor  in 
this  standard  homing  ration  that  was 
of  value  in  at  least  bringing  the  birds 
back  home,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  season  only  one-third 
of  the  birds  receiving  the  homing  ration 
were  lost,  whereas  four-fifths  of  those 
receiving  the  squabbing  diet  failed  to 
return  to  the  home  loft.  Whjle  the 
homing  ration  seemed  to  have  some 
value  in  this  respect,  the  speed  of 
flight  was  not  in  any  way  influenced, 
as  there  was  no  difference  in  the  aver¬ 
age  time  of  the  birds  that  did  return 
throughout  the  entire  flying  season.  On 
the  100-mile  flights,  the  advantage  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  with  the  birds  receiving 
the  .grains  that  were  supposed  to  be 
of  particular  value,  whereas  on  the 
200-mile  flights  the  reverse  was  true. 

In  order  to  recheck  the  factor  of 
diet,  trials  of  a  similar  nature  were 
conducted  in  the  Fall  of  1943,  although 
the  rations  used  were  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  previous  year  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  grains  could  not 
be  procured.  The  test  rations  of  the 
second  year  were: 

Rations  Fed  in  1943 

Homing  Squabbing 
Ration  Ration 

Pounds  Pounds 


Whole  yellow  corn. .  33  30 

Cracked  yellow  corn  —  15 

Canada  Peas .  38  — 

Maple  peas  .  25  — 

Vetch  .  4  — 

Alaska  peas  .  —  20 

Durham  wheat  .  —  20 

Kafir  corn  . —  15 


100  100 

The  young  stock  used  for  the  second 
trial  was  obtained  from  some  of  the 
breeders  of  homing  pigeons  in  the 
state  and  also  from  young  stock  pedi¬ 
greed  at  the  experimental  farm  from 
the  birds  that  were  raced  the  previous 
season.  Nest-mates  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two  feeding  pens  in  the 
second  trial  in  order  to  control  in  some 
measure  the  possibility  of  the  breeding 
factor  in  relationship  to  flying  habits. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  there  was 
very  little  difference  in  the  two  lots 


flying  ability  of  the  stock.  Two  of  the 
best  birds  of  the  season  were  nest-mates, 
one  being  kept  on  each  of  the  test 
diets.  Thq  parents  of  these  particular 
birds  are  still  mated  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  loft  and  more  young  stock  will 
be  raced  during  the  coming  year  for 
test  in  1944.  In  fact,  the  breeding 
aspect  of  the  problem  will  be  given 
more  consideration  during  1944  in  that 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  from 
six  to  ten  youngsters  from  each  pair 
of  breeders.  By  stressing  the  factor  of 
breeding  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent 
and  then  rechecking  again  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  diet,  it  is  hoped  that  some  evi¬ 
dence  can  be  built  up  over  a  series  of 
years  that  may  point  the  way  toward 
a  better  understanding  of  the  factors 
involved  in  the  development  of  the 
homing  instinct  in  pigeons.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  this  is  a  problem  that  ap¬ 
parently  still  is  unsolved  and  many 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
it.  Any  research  that  is  *controlled  to 
some  extent  cannot  help  but  be  of 
value  in  the  study  of  the  homing  pigeon, 
and  a  clearer  knowledge  of  its  habits 
may  be  of  considerable  value  to  the 
country  at  large  not  only  in  times  of 
war  but  also  peace. 

The  homing  pigeon  has  been  found 
to  be  the  surest  carrier  of  messages 
under  very  adverse  conditions,  and 
there  are  innumerable  records  of  lives 
being  saved  because  of  the  desire  of 
the  homer  to  return  to  its  loft  regard¬ 
less  of  adversity.  C.  S.  Platt. 

New  Jersey. 


Egg  Fertility 

How  long  do  hens  need  to  be  mated 
before  their  eggs  are  good  to  hatch? 
Also,  how  long  will  they  be  fertile  after 
the  rooster  has  been  taken  from  the 
flock?  p.  h.  c. 

If  hens  are  laying  at  a  rate  of  40% 
to  50%  or  better,  most  eggs  laid  will 
be  fertile  after  the  males  have  been 
in  the  pen  a  week  to  ten  days.  In 
general,  it  is  best  to  allow  a  two-weeks 
period.  Infertility  will  usually  occur  a 
few  days  after  males  are  removed,  but 
there  have  been  records  of  individual 
hens  producing  fertile  eggs  for  a  period 
of  three  weeks  or  more  after  the  male 
has  been  removed.  After  three  or  four 
days,  however,  too  many  will  be  in¬ 
fertile  to  use  them  for  incubating  or 
hatching. 
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A  PLEDGE  TO  USERS  OF 


PRATTS  CHICK  STARTER 


Chick  Starter  is  a  critical  feed. 

Your  flock’s  future  depends  on  it  a  lot. 

Yet  poultrymen  know  that  war  conditions  have  caused 
feeds  to  change.  Your  favorite  mash  .  .  .  regardless  of 
brand  .  .  .  now  contains  less  animal  protein  than  in  years 
of  peace.  And  its  appearance  may  change  from  time  to  time. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  then  what  will  happen  to  the  quality 
of  Pratts  Chick  Starter  in  1944.  And  so  we  make  this  pledge 
to  you: 


will  be  even  more  strict  ...  if  that  is  possible  .  .  .  than 
ever  it  was  before.  Your  chicks  will  not  have  nutritional 
troubles.  For  we  will  keep  Pratts  Starter  above  the  best 
standards  in  vitamins  and  minerals.  Its  protein  will  be  care¬ 
fully  balanced. 

In  1944,  you  can  feed  Pratts  Starter  with  confidence  and 
with  profit,  just  as  you  have  always  done. 

That  is  our  pledge. 

And  we  will  keep  it. 


THt  ORIGINAL 


POTENT 

BALANCER 

JWOLCSOME- COMPOS, 


a  nu- 


In  1944,  Pratts  Chick  Starter  will  be  a  fine  feed  .  . 
tritionally  correct  feed. 

It  will  grow  chicks  and  grow  them  well.  They’ll  be  strong 
chicks!  Resistant  chicks!  Profitable  chicks!  They’ll  have  the 
foundation  needed  for  full  body  size  and  heavy  laying  at 
maturity. 

In  1944,  our  laboratory  control  over  Pratts  Chick  Starter 


Pratts  Chick  Starter 


THE  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

HAMMOND,  IND.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  GUELPH,  ONT. 
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March  18,  1944 


hatches  EVERY 

I  WEEK  IH  THE  YEAR 

ThU  1*  •  modern  up-t£ 

date  hatching  »»«*•*: 

ing  farm.  8u""yu  «trv 
Chicks  are  available  every 

week  in  the  year. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

4  weeks  up  to 
Lav  Buy  started  pullets 
and'  save  valuable  time. 
Different  all®*  available 
at  all  times. 


ALL  BREEDERS  are  U.  S.  APPROVED 

Authorized  State  Inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder,  male  and 
female  has  been  officially  bloodtested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.D.)  and  every  chick  qualifies  as  U.  S.  Approved.  Sunny- 
brook  chicks  are  bred  to  live.  Good  health,  constitutional 
vigor  and  stamina  are  in  their  blood. 

Order  NOW  for  Extra  Profits 

Your  country  needs  more  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
Help  its  wartime  effort  by  increasing  your  flock 
efficiency.  You  can  do  it  with  Sunnybrook  TJ.  S. 
Approved  Chicks — bred  for  early  maturity;  rapid 
even  growth;  fast  uniform  feathering;  big  egg  size 
and  heavy  winter  production.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  for  extra  profits;  but  delays  will  be 
.serious — so  order  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  from 
Sunnybrook  today.  We  have  heavy  breeds,  light 
breeds,  crossbreeds,  sexed  and  started  chicks. 
Send  today  for  Prices  and  Circular. 

All  Whit#  Rocks— Barred  Rocks  — Whit#  Leghorns— New 
Hampshire*—  R.  I.  Reds — White  Wyandottes — Rock-Red 
fSKfckDS  Crossbreds — Red-Rock  Crossbreds — Started  Chicks. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


Buy  HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Y our  war  production  bird  must  w 
be  worthy  of  its  feed!  Don’t  just  1 
buy  chicks,  buy  breeding— bal¬ 
anced  breeding  as  found  in  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires.  Get  all 
the  qualities  you  need— outstand¬ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast,  uni 


form  growth,  and  heavy  pro*/ 
duction  of  both  eggs  and  meat. 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- 
Breds  for  heavy  meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog.,! 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  *  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.H. 


Wayside  Fan 

bubVen„ess  R.  I.  REDS 

18  years  of  careful,  conscientious  breeding  back 
of  every  chick  we  sell.  4000  blood  tested  breed¬ 
ers  all  on  our  own  farm.  Straight  run  chicks, 
sexed  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  available. 

Contest  Record  1943; 

Farmingdale  (2  pens  entered) 

•  2nd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  5th  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Western  New  York  (1  pen  entered) 

(13  bird  pen) 

•  3rd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCT/ ON  RBPS 

BREEDING  COUNTS 

Thousands  of  satisfied  customers  prove  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  our  stock.  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean 
chicks,  famous  for  growth  and  production.  Order 
eariy>  Cst2lo^. 

JAMES  D.N.MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,,  Mass. 


WINIKER’S  REDS 
$15.00 


One  Grade  4  **  g\  One  Price 

Baby  _  U  II  Per 

Chicks  ▼  I  Ve  W  V  |00 

All  eggs  used  from  our  own  breeders.  100%  clean. 
For  higher  production  and  long  livability,  buy 

WINIKER'S  REDS 

known  for  rapid  growth  and  early  maturity. 

Hatching  Eggs  Available. 

WINIKER  POULTRY  FARM 

ROUTE  115 . MILLIS,  MASS. 

Ingleside  Reds  And  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  passed  (no  reactors  for 
4  years).  5%  early  order  and  5%  cash  discounts.  All 
breeders  selected  for  high  production  of  large  eggs, 
early  maturity,  freedom  from  winter  pause  &  livability. 

Write  for  Price  List.  . 
INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample  N,  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  LEONARD  ST..  JERSEY  CITY.  7.  N.  J, 


REDBIRD 


SPECALITY-BRED  CHICKS 

from  Champion  Egg  Producers 

Bred  from  winning  strains  with  offiicial  individual 
records  up  to  S'34  Eggs,  344.90  Points  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Laying  Test).  .  .  .  Average  flock  production, 
steadily  improved  by  consistent  trapnesting  and 
pedigreeing. 

Customers  tell  us  that  pullets  raised  from  Itedbird 
Farm  specialty-bred  chicks. 

Start  Laying  at  4'/z  to  6  Mos. 
Average  50%  Production  at  6  Mos.  With 
Eggs  weighing  24  oz.  to  the  doz. 

ALL  BREEDERS  PULLORUM  TESTED 

98‘fo  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Wks. 

on  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Chicks 

R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  strain.  Backed  by  280 
to  310  egg  record  foundation  mating. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Our  own  strain,  truly  dual- 
purpose.  Ona  of  New  England's  finest. 

BARRED  ROCKS — From  2S‘0  to  260  egg  founda¬ 
tion  stock.  Bred  to  full  standard  weight. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS — For  BAJtREI)  broilers  and 
roasters.  Pullets  make  excellent  layers. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Females  are  yearling  hens 
and  mature  pullets.  Large,  chalk-white  eggs. 
SEXING — Guaranteed  95%  Accurate 
Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Chick  Prices 

Redbird  Farm 


World’s  Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm 


MORE  EGGS 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


PARM  ENTERS 


REDS 


Get  the  maximum  production  out  of  every  pound 
of  available  feed  as  is  possible  by  using  stock  that 
has  proven  its  production  qualities. 

Sex-Link  Cross  sold  ’til  June  19 
E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mas*. 
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For  a  Change  in  Real  Estate 
Tax  Assessments 

(Continued  from  page  154) 
real  estate  beyond  the  apparently  clear 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.”  .  .  .  “In 
thousands  of  cases  with  a  striking  and 
significant  uniformity  of  judgment  by 
scores  of  judges,  the  decisions  in  cer¬ 
tiorari  suits  have  been  overwhelmingly 
against  assessing  officials  on  the  basis 
of  over-assessing.”  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  State  Tax  Commission  has  re¬ 
ported  that  “higher  proportionate  bur¬ 
dens  for  lower  values”  are  very  pro¬ 
nounced  in  rural  areas.  This  means 
that  the  better  properties  get  a  rela¬ 
tively  lower  assessment.  The  Commit¬ 
tee’s  technical  consultants  estimate  that 
$125,000,000  in  tax  monies  are  collected 
by  counties,  towns  and  municipalities 
on  non-existent  values;  that  is,  by  over¬ 
assessments. 

“Inequities  Are  Epidemic  in  Both 
Over  and  Under-Assessing”  heads  a 
chapter  pointing  out  that  both  ex¬ 
tremes  are  frequently  found  in  the 
same  locality.  As  to  the  present 
scheme  of  equalization,  “The  record 
shows  that  equalization  has  not  here¬ 
tofore  equalized  .  .  .  Equalization  rates 
do  not  reflect  actual  ratios  of  assess¬ 
ments  to  full  values  .  .  .  The  defects, 
inadequacies  and  loose  practices  of 
equalization,  as  heretofore  carried  on, 
have  invited  abuses  and  costly  injus¬ 
tices.” 

“Impartial  Administrative  Review  of 
Local  Assessments  Is  Nil”  says  the  Re¬ 
port  and  continues:  “Present  review  of 
assessments  in  New  York  State  is  prac¬ 
tically  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
authorities  responsible  for  the  original 
assessments  or  with  the  courts.  Griev¬ 
ances  are  taken  to  the  assessors,  or,  in 
a  few  larger  places,  to  boards  on  which 
other  officers  of  the  administration  sit. 
There  are  no  appeal  boards  independent 
of  the  political  subdivision  that  made 
the  original  valuation,  except  the 
courts,  and  the  costs  of  appeal  limit 
the  cases  to  those  which  can  expect 
enough  reduction  in  taxes  to  pay  the 
attorney,  witnesses  and  court  fees,  with 
something  left  over  for  the  taxpayer  in 
litigation.” 

A  -revised  and  recodified  Property 
Tax  Law  is  recommended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  many  scattered  and  con¬ 
fusing  laws  now  affecting  property 
taxes.  A  State  agency  to  supervise 
assessments  is  also  suggested.  Laws 
setting  up  a  definite  plan  and  method 
of  equalization  were  asked  for  and  the 
state  board  of  equalization  has  been 
requested  to  submit  its  recommendation. 
A  plan  for  a  state  board  of  assessment 
review  independent  of  local  and  other 
assessing  officials  and  providing  im¬ 
partial  reviews  at  nominal  costs  was 
recommended  by  the  Bewley  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  Tax  Commission  will  assume 
greater  responsibility  and  become  a 
more  effective  and  more  important 
factor  in  these  matters  if  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  ideas  and  suggestions  prevail. 

On  February  27,  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission  issued  a  publicity  release  in 
which,  as  usual,  disclaimed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  confused  assessment'  situ¬ 
ation,  asserting  that  local  assessors  have 
exclusive  power  to  determine  assess¬ 
ments,  subject,  of  course,  to  court  re¬ 
view.  It  supports  the  Bewley  Commit¬ 
tee  recommendation  for  a  re-codifica¬ 
tion  of  property  tax  and  assessment 
laws.  It  has  no  opinion  on  the  proposed 
independent  state  review  board,  saying, 
“This  is  a  question  of  legislative 
policy.” 

At  the  time  this  is  written,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee  has  just  re¬ 
ported  favorably  on  the  Bewley  bill 
establishing  a  state  division  of  assess 
ment  review  and  carrying  an  appro* 
priation  of  $150,000.  This  bill  will  noiY 
be  presented  to  the  Legislature. 

Unfair  and  unequitable  assessment 
and  tax  practices  and  policies  have 
discouraged  farm  and  home  owner¬ 
ship  in  New  York  State.  Whatever 
legislative  and  administrative  action 
may  be  taken  to  clarify  and  better  our 
realty  assessment  and  tax  system,  will 
be  a  contribution  toward  the  future 
welfare  of  this  Empire  State. 

New  York.  W.  Franklin  Moore. 

New  Egg  Price  Ceilings 

Last  July  12,  the  OPA  placed  a  7- 
weeks  price  ceiling  on  eggs  at  the  farm. 
The  ceiling  was  continued  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October;  again  for  November 
and  December,  and  finally  for  January 
and  February.  A  new  regulation, 
Amendment  25  to  MPR  333,  has  just 
been  issued,  effective  March  6  running 
until  May  27.  This  new  ruling  sets  a 
flat  price  without  any  weekly  varia¬ 
tion  on  three  grades,,  Extras,  Standards 
and  Current  Receipts.  The  prices  per 
dozen  for  eggs  delivered  F.O.B.  New 
York  City  are: 

Extras,  No.  1  and  2 .  38%c 

Standards,  No.  1  and  2...  ,36.7c 

Current  Receipts .  34.9c 

The  ceiling  prices  for  eggs  delivered 
to  points  outside  New  York  City  are 
based  on  Chicago  prices  plus  the 
“transportation  factor”;  which,  for  spe¬ 
cials  and  extras,  is  2.5  times  the  carlot 
freight  rate  from  Chicago  to  point  of 
delivery,  and  “1.9  times”  for  standards 
and  current  receipts.  Chicago  prices 
under  Amendment  25  are:  , 

Extras,  No.  1  and  2 . 36.9c 

Standards,  No.  1  and  2...  35.1c 

Current  Receipts .  33.3 

The  amendment  allows  a  2c  per  dozen 
premium  for  wholesale  grades  of 
“Specials”  above  the  maximum  prices 
for  Extras. 


MORE  MEAT 


Rout#  7. 

Wrontham,  Mass. 


per  pound  of  feed 


BOTH  PENS  STILL  LEAD 
ALL  BREEDS  at  Farmingdale 

Eren  our  second  pen  at  the  Farmingdale  (New 
York  State)  Test  was  a  full  35  points  ahead  of 
the  nearest  runner-up  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter.  Also,  both  pens  were  among  the  ten 
highest.  All  Breeds,  in  average  egg  weight. 

13th  State  Contract  Award 

For  the  13th  consecutive  year,  the  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  20.000  chicks  to  a  group  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Institutions  has  been  awarded  to  J.  J. 
Warren.  These  chicks  are  used  primarily  for  the 
replenishing  of  laying  flocks  at  the  State  Institutions. 

Mass.-U-S.  Pullorum  Clean-No  Reactors 

All  Eggs  set  are  produced  at  home 
R.  I.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.  R.O.P.  males  from 
dams  with  records  of  from  240  to  S'41  egg3. 
Progeny  tested  strain. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  from  selected  R.  I.  Red 
females  mated  to  Barred  Cockerels  from  a  lead¬ 
ing  R.O.P.  strain.  This  Mating  unites  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  best  meat  and  egg 
eJ’vHH68  of  the  Parent  strains. 

SEXING— Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  True  to  Sex. 
Write Jor  Catalog  and  Latest  Price  List 

_  J.  J.  WARREN 

Wop'7  Box  20  North  Brookfl6,d'  Ma**- 


JtatlKAt  A flfCti rig# 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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A  LG  E  R 

Golden  Humps 


Chicks  Win  Sweepstakes 
at  1944  Boston  Show 

The  Third  Consecutive  Year 

In  Class  A,  Pullorum  Clean  New  Hampshires, 
Alger  Golden  Hamp  Chicks  won  First  Prize  and 
Stweepstakes  for  the  entire  Show  with  a  score  of 
99%  points. 

In  Class  B — Breeder-Hatchery  New  Hamps,  Alger 
Golden  Hamp  Chicks  also  won  First  Prize  with 
a  score  of  99%  points. 

Alger  will  ship  YOU  chicks  of  the  same  grade 
and  breeding  as  these  Boston  Show  Champions. 

9,000  Pullorum-Clean  Breeders 

All  hatching  eggs  are  produced  on  Alger's  own  farms 
by  breeders  he  has  personally  selected  and  mated. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  on  Chicks 
First  Three  Weeks 

Place  your  reservations  well 
in  advance  as  the  supply  is 
limited. 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

BOX  3  BROCKTON  5.  MASS. 


Christies  WW  HAMPSHIRES 

‘fullo'f  SPIZZERINKTUM 


SPIZZERINKTUM 


HAS  BEEN  BRED  INTO 
TWO  GREAT  STRAINS 

through  more  rigorous  culling 
than  most  breeders  ever  attempt. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Write  for  Literature!  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTY.  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Buy  direct  from  breeder  whose 
program  has  built  the  qualities 
that  meet  today's  demand  for 
*  more  and  still  more  production. 
N.  H.-U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum 
Clean  Chicks — bred  for  fast  growth 
and  quick  maturity.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  describing  Moul's  New 
rYear  Hampshires — also  Crossbreeds. 
Program  With  Moul’s  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm 
Just  One  Aim  Box  R,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-Seven  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Price 
list  FREE.  Live  delivery. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $13.00  $22.00  $5.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns....  11.00  20.00  3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  .... 

New  Hampshires  .  15.00  ....  ... 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.$l2.00  $22.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg..  11.00  20.00  ... 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  13.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  (Spe.)  16.00  22.00  14.00 
B.&W.  Rks.,  R.I.  Reds  13.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  _ :...  12.50  _  12.50 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

30  years  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  Leghorns. 
Our  Breeding  Farm  is  the  oldest  and  largest  ih  this 
section.  A’isit  our  Farm  and  see  our  large  Breeders 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  VISITORS  ALWAYS  WEL¬ 
COME.  Buy  from  a  breeder  and  know  what  you  get. 
Chicks  K.O.P.  Sired  $11-100;  Pullets  R.O.P.  Sired 
$22.  Cockerels  $3-100.  Large  circular  showing  actual 
photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breeders  FREE.  Write  today. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

FOR  SALE;  Leghorn  Pullets  ing  condition' 

Mr.  John  Hendrickson,  care  Oja,  Interlaken,  N.  V. 
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CEDARHURST 

3  to  5  Year  LAYERS 

Are  you  a  “pullet  year-er”? 

Do  YOU  absorb  all  grow¬ 
ing  costs  on  pullets  the  first 
year,  then  let  mortality  eat 
up  your  profits?  Don’t  waste 
your  time  and  feed  on  stock 
that  “peters  out”  after  a 

one-year  spurt!  _ 

That’s  where  Cedarhurst  birds  are  different! 
Imagine  484  to  881  eggs  per  bird!  That’s  offi¬ 
cial  records  of  our  contest  hens.  It’s  the  2,  3 
and  4  year  profits  that  count — on  the  same 
hens!  Get  the  whole  story  in  our  folder.  It’s 
FREE  and  well  worth  studying.  Write  today. 
(Chicks  after  April  15  only — all  from  old  hen  breeders) 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  -  -  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


CLEAR  SPRING  ChiCKS 


65%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  tiro  Delivery 
1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  Mated  Large  Type  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $3.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  11.50  20.50  3.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  .  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks  . 14.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Beds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $12.50-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex  guar.  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^  FOP  PPOF/F  ,  J* 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns  . $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.C.  White  Leghorns _  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  W.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds..  14.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  15.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

PBOMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PEN  NSYVAN I A 


-9IULSH  FARM!  CHICKfE 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Aneonas .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Bar.,  Wh.,  &  Buff  Bocks .  15.00  20.00  15.00 

Rhode  Island  Beds,  Red-Bocks...  15.00  20.00  15.00 

New  Hamps.  &  Rock-Bed  Cross.  16.00  22.00  15.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns . $15.00  $25.00  $6.00 

Bar.  Bocks  &  New  Hampshlres.  .  18.00  25.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


A  postcard  will  bring  you  ai  catalogue  with  prices  on 

BISHOP’S  U.  S.  OHIO  CERTIFIED  WHITE 


LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 


Hatch  every  Tuesday.  26  years  careful 
breeding  for  big  hens  laying  big  white  eggs. 
Prices  Reasonable. 


BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  20,  New  Washington,  O. 


Stuck's  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Typo  Wh.  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA _  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Alt  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

Pedigreed  R.O.P.  Mated 
Leghorns.  Rocks  and 

Reds.  Selected  Blood¬ 
tested  Breeders.  Cata¬ 
log  FREE  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%.  Postpaid. 
100%  live.  del.  guar.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE  100  100  100 

WH ITE  LEGHORNS  _ $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

B.O.P.  MATED  LEGHORNS  11.00  22.00  3.00 

BARRED  BOCKS  .  12.00  16.00  11.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BEDS.  .  13.00  18.00  11.00 

MIXED  80%  heavies  guar...  10.00  14.00  9.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Str.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  Mated  S.C.  Wh.  Leg... $12.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Utility  Mated  S.C.  Wh.  Leg...  11.00  20.00  -  3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  14.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  B.  I.  Reds .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  18.00  24.00  14.00 

H.  Mixed  $12  per  100.  All  breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Sexed  Pits.  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Order  from  ad  or 
write  for  free  catalog.  McAlisterville  Hatchery,  Edgar 
C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Hanson  Sired  White  Leghorns.  .$1 1.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Beds  14.00  17.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  15.00  20.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mix  $12.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


[ 


WALCK  CHICKS 


THOUSANDS 
WEEKLY 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males. .  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FBEE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
■■■Box  R  -  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  AVrtte  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  '■IJVA’tr  CHICKS 

New  Hamps.,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Bed-Rock  Cross. 
Wh.  Leghorns  &  Heavy  mixed.  Write  for  prices  &  Cir. 
F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

GOOD  SIDE  LINE... 
PLEASURE,  PROFIT.  Send  $1.00 
for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping”  plus  Coaching 
Service  covering  seasonal  management  of  hives.  Catalog 
flee.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R.  Hamilton.  Illinois. 

RAISE  YOUR  OWN  MEAT  A^ing^pig^iY 

.Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


BEES 


Disinfect  your  Brooder  House 
with  Dr.  Salsbury's  PAR-O-SAN! 


Be  careful!  Millions  of  disease  germs  may  be  waiting  to  kill  your 
chicks!  They  may  be  lurking  in  every  tiny  crevice,  crack  and  corner 
of  even  clean  looking  brooder  houses!  Germs  which  "cleaning  and 
scrubbing"  alone  won't  always  kill.  Kill  these  germs  with  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury's  Par-O-San,  the  powerful,  pleasant  disinfectant  spray.  Par-O-San 
kills  pullorum  and  other  germs  that  cause  bowel  troubles;  cold 
organisms  that  bring  brooder  pneumonia;  even  kills  coccidia,  worm 
eggs,  cholera,  typhoid,  streptococci;  pox  and  laryngotracheitis  viruses, 
on  proper  contact! 


THE  POWERFUL  Pleasant  DISINFECTANT 


PAR-O-SAN  is  Safe,  Certain,  Pleasant! 

Won't  harm  chicks,  growing  birds  or  laying  hens.  So  use  it- 
frequently  as  a  disinfectant  and  litter  spray  in  brooder  and  laying 
houses  .  .  .  even  when  birds  are  in  the  house!  Pleasant  odor;  won't 
cause  "disinfecting  headaches."  Stainless;  non-caustic;  easy  to  use. 
Economical:  can  be  used  in  oil  or  water.  Also  good  for  any  farm 
disinfecting  job. 

Back  up  sanitation  with  proper  medication.  As  a  spray  and  inhalant, 
use  Dr.  Salsbury’s  CAN-PHO-SAL.  To  reduce 
chick  losses  follow  the  “Poultry  Conservation  For 
Victory”  program.  See  your  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer 
for  help.  Look  for  these  emblems  at  hatcheries, 
druggists,  feed,  produce  and  other  dealers. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Health  Service 

©eT  the  # 

Genuin<? 


U.  S.  C&*ctifciacl 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

You’ll  get  more  eggs  per 
hen  from  the  Wayne  U.  S. 

R.O.P.  Strain  Big  Type  Leg¬ 
horns.  Straight  line  bred  for 
over  26  years.  All  Matings 
sired  by  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Pedi¬ 
greed  males.  One  of  Ohio’s 
oldest  R.O.P.  Breeders. 

Remember — the  demand  for  eggs  in  ’44 
will  be  greater  than  ever.  Why  not  raise 
Wayne  Leghorns  and  get  more  production. 
Postcard  brings  free  catalog  and  prices. 
Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Box  108,  Wooster,  Ohio 


200-341  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 
Neuhauser  Royal  Matings 

U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Tested. 

Improved  for  years  with  stoek  of  famous 
trapnest  strains.  Reasonable  farmer 
prices.  Leading  breeds.  Sexed  chicks. 

Also  crossbreds.  Visit  Neuhauser 
Hatchery.  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Or  write: 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  M  -  -  -  -  Napoleon,  Ohio 


ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY — All  breeders  care¬ 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  if  desired.  160  500  1006 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg.$l  1.00  $55.00  $1 10 
Bar.  Plymouth  Bocks..  14.00  70.00  140 

New  Hampshire  Beds  .  16.00  80.00  160 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  55.00  110 

Lge.  type  Sex  Leg.  Pits.  <95%  guar.)  20.00  100.00  200 

Leg.  Cockerels  $2-100.  34  Years  Hatching  Experience 
W.  A.  LAUVER.  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  p£ 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pul  ts  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  WEite  Leghorns . $12.00  $21.50  $4.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds..  14.00  18.00  14.00 
Red-Bock  and  Bock-Red  Cross....  15.00  19.00  14.00 
New  Hampshire  Beds  (Special)....  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.50  16.00  10.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  and  one  price  as  all 
breeders  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding 
size  and  egg  production.  Order  direct  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog  giving  full  information  of  breeders 
and  hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  RN,  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  WTiite  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Wh.  Rooks  &  N.  H.  Reds . .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  direct  from  N.E.  18.00  24.00  15.00 

Rock-Bed  Cross  .  16.00  22.00  15.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  10.00  per  hundred 

All  Breeders  Blood  tested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Sexing  95%.  Catalog  Free. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FERRIS  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

Special  early  order  discounts  on  some  hatching 
dates  still  open.  Order  your  chicks  now  for  next 
season  and  save  25%.  Thousands  of  chick  buyers 
were  disappointed  last  year  all  over  the  country. 
Protect  yourself  and  order  now — get  your  chicks 
the  date  you  want  them.  You  get  large  type,  high 
egg  record  breeding  in  your  chicks  when  you  order 
from  FERRIS.  Write  for  free  1944  discount  offer 
circular.  George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


- HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS - 

Live,  Lay.  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 

free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


OLD 

PULLETS 

Neeessory 


LET  OUR  7500 

SUPERB  BREEDERS 
Officially  State 
Blood-Tested 
HELP  SERVE  YOU 

FREE  CATALOG 
TELLS  ALL 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CHICKS 


EGG-BRED  FROM 
PROLIFIC  STRAINS 

For  baby  chicks,  8  week  old  range  size  pullets. 
°r  Vei!0,  nearly  ready  to  lay  pullets,  let 
our  7,500  superb  breeders  help  you  make  1944 
your  biggest  profit  year.  Prices  are  down— 
magnificent  egg  production  breeding  never  better. 
Ail  started  pullets  normally  grown  under  brood- 
ers  not  jammed  together  and  forced  in  batteries. 
Our  Baby  Chicks,  too,  come  to  you  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  ready  to  grow  and  thrive. 


SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Chick  Price  List. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARM 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.  East  Hartford  8.  Conn. 
Phene  8-5098 


R.l.  REDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


X«T«|  1.T 


WHITE  ROCKS 


BABCOCK’S  Healthy  CHICKS 
MAKE  6REAT  LAYERS 

White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks 
Barred  Cross,  Red-Rock  Cross 

Open  Dates  on  Chicks:  We  can 
supply  you  W.  Leghorns  from  May 
1st  to  Sept.  15th  and  heavies  from 
June  1st  to  Sept.  15th.  We  can 
supply  day-old  cockerels  in  all 
breeds  most  any  time.  These  dates 
subject  to  prior  sale. 


Contest  Records:  Read  your  poul¬ 
try  magazine  to  see  wonderful 
records  Babcock’s  Leghorns  are 
making  at  Western  New  York, 
Georgia  and  Storrs. 

• 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Free  Catalog  Now  Ready 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


lEMMENSIARGEIEOHORNS 


LOOK!  into  Eamesway  before  you  buy 
Baby  Chicks.  Benefits  of  4  years  Eames¬ 
way  Service  behind  our  breeders.  98% 
baby  pullet  guarantee,  100%  blood 
tested  and  14  day  replacement  guaran¬ 
tee,  per  Catalog.  World  record  Hanson, 

Ghostley  and  Barron  breeding  up  to  354 
eggs.  Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Leg¬ 
horns,  White,  Barred  Bocks  and  R.  I.  Beds.  Free 
offers  and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  Free  Catalog 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04D.  Holland,  Mich! 


MACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


B??*?90-  Safa  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns ... 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks . 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds . . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar, 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

_  L  o-  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


100 

100 

100 

$10.00 

$20.00 

$  3.00 

10.00 

20.00 

3.00 

14.00 

17.00 

13.00 

14.00 

17.00 

13.00 

11.00 

14.00 

10.00 

95% 


CHICKS 


?r°ie  Eles  and  Meat.  Help  relieve 
the  world  s  food  shortage  by  raising  more  poultry  for 
White  Leghorns  improved  with  B.O.P.  males, 
White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes 
:  and  °0>er  popular  breeds.  Bloodtested  Quality 
!  Postcard  Brings  Free  Catalog. 

j  20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR* 
barred  rocks,  new” 
XSSP&SL  REDS’  R0CK'RED  and  REDW. 
WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

o  II  Ij  s 

POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  PHONE  11 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns - $12.00  $22.00  $3.(K 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Leghorns .  11.00  20.00  2.5C 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  13. Of 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100^ 
Hye  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
B°xR  -  -  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNa! 


ERBSTER  a 


~  Postage  Paid.  Breeders 
—  Biood  Tested.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Sexmg  Guar.  95%.  100  t  oo  IOO 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $4  00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds...  12.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12  00 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  MeCLURE,  PA. 


They’ve  Shown  The  World ! 

Nedlar  Hamps  have  best  all-round  record  for  their 
breed  in  U.S.R.O.M. ;  highest  average  production  for 
past  6  years  for  R.O.P.  Hamps.  Progeny-test  bred  to 
show  you  bigger  poultry  profits. 

Catalog  Tells  Their  Story. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE 

NEDLAR  FARM,  Box  F,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


1  100%  del. Cash  or  C.O.D.  UNSEX.  PLTS.  CKLS 
(Pullets  Guar  95%)  100  100  100 ' 

5op-  ?jred  Leghorns - $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Rar.-,.&  R4*-  Reds..  14.00  16.00  12.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  fir  PostDaid 
NIEMOND’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McAlisterville^  Pai 

Why  meat  worry?  Grow  squabsA 
_  ready  to  eat  or  sell  In  25 
days.  Royals  sell  at 
M  POULTRY  TOPS,  large 

profit.  Write  today  for  FREE  1944  BOOK, 
war  food  starter,  low  prices,  easy  directions, 
with  important  success  methods  of  money - 
making  breeders  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S. 
RICE  FARM,  i05  H.  St.,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers ' 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  183. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Working  Farm  Manager  and 
Herdsman  for  600  acre  farm  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  herd  of  registered  Hereford 
cattle.  Also  single  man  to  do  general  farm¬ 
ing.  State  age,  experience,  length  of  time 
worked  on  previous  job,  salary  desired. 
Apply  CRESCENT  HILL  FARMS,  R.D.  1, 
Phone  Mars  162  R  3,  Evans  City,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  On  estate  in  central  Vermont, 
man  of  middle-age,  small  family,  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  care  of  lawns,  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.  Greenhouse  experience  helpful  but  not 
essential.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  NO.  1,  Wood- 
stock,  Vermont. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  work  on  modern  fruit 
farm.  Privileges,  house,  fuel,  garden  space, 
,  fruit.  59  hour  week.  Overtime  pay,  holi¬ 
days  and  week  vacation  with  pay.  State 
age,  wages  and  references.'  COVERT  APPLE 
ORCHARDS,  Interlaken,  New  York. 


WANTED— Handy  man,  modern  poultry 
farm,  3  rooms,  electricity,  running  water 
furnished  free.  Salary  $27  per  week.  Ample 
war  units  for  deferment.  PAUL  LAVITT, 
Ellington,  Conn. 


STRONG  GIRL,  BOY  or  single  man,  on 
small  Qonn.  dairy  farm.  Good  habits, 
sound  mind,  industrious.  Year  round.  Milk¬ 
ing  machine  used.  Wages  according  to 
ability.  Give  details,  wages  expected,  snap-" 
shot.  ADVERTISER  7302,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober  man,  good  hand  milker 
to  take  care  of  27  cows,  milk  18,  no  out¬ 
side  work.  $90  a  month,  room  and  board. 
PASCACK  DAIRY,  R.F.D.  1,  Westwood, 
New  Jersey. 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  city  man’s  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  farm.  Experienced  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  poultry,  horticulture.  New 
cottage.  State  full  details,  salary  expected, 
phone,  mail  box  number.  ADVERTISER 
7303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager.  Capable, 
reliable.  Interview  at  farm  desirable. 
Please  write  particulars.  Job  open  April 
15.  Steady  job  for  right  man.  ROCLEDGE 
FARM,  Stepney,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wanted.  6  milk 
cows,  20  sheep  with  lambs,  300  chickens. 
$100  and  good  house.  Near  village  and  bus 
line.  8  miles  from  New  Brunswick.  Write 
particulars  and  family.  JOHN  WYCKOFF 
METTLER,  Interwoven  Stocking  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GARDENER  WANTED  —  Permanent,  pleas¬ 
ant  position  with  old  New  England  family. 
Take  charge  small  estate,  attractive  Connec¬ 
ticut  town,  hour  from  New  York  City.  Situ¬ 
ated  on  bus  line.  Prefer  man  able  handle 
small  poultry  flock.  Will  consider  couple,  if 
wife  willing  to  help  in  house,  waiting  on 
table  and  similar  work.  Write  ADVERTISER 
7292,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Male.  Dairyman  for  good 
two-man  dairy.  Mostly  registered  Holsteins, 
labor  saving  equipment,  new  house,  all  im¬ 
provements.  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  7285,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER  -  COOK  for  professional 
family,'  Protestant,  three  children,  small 
new  house,  five  minutes  from  bus,  %  mile 
from  station,  own  room,  bath,  radio.  Mother 
takes  care  children,  $80  per  month.  Write 
A.  L.  BEST,  Dogwood  Lane,  Darien,  Conn. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORK  —  Woman  wanted 
for  summer  only.  Pleasant  home  Long 
Island  waterfront,  45  minutes  from  New 
York.  Family  two  adults,  four  children 
away  in  service.  No  objection  to  child. 
Write  ADVERTISER  7283,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  farmer;  general  farm 
work,  also  drive  team  and  truck.  $80  per 
month,  single  room,  board  and  laundry. 
Farm  located  40  miles  north  of  New  York 
City.  W.  D.  VAN  VALKENBURGH,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  who  prefers  good 
farm  home  rather  than  high  wages.  WARD 
GEARING,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


MAN  to  handle  .dairy  work  and  make  him¬ 
self  generally  useful.  Modem  five  room 
cottage  in  Westchester  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEEKEEPER — Young  man  to  assist  in  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  production.  State  age,  size, 
habits,  experience,  salary  expected.  Season 
April  to  November.  Board,  room  furnished. 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


ALL  AROUND  MAN  for  dairy  and  general 
essential  farm,  machine  milking,  tractor 
work.  If  married,  5  room  cottage  with  con¬ 
veniences,  wages  $120  and  usual  privileges. 
SUNNYVALE,  R.D.  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER — Single  man  who  can  take 
care  of  grounds  and  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful,  permanent  home.  Write 
NORTH  FARM,  Katonah,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  GARDENER  and  Handyman 
to  take  care  of  small  estate  in  Mastic, 
L.  I.  Must  be  married  man  without  chil¬ 
dren.  Salary  $200  per  month  and  3  room 
apartment  with  all  improvements  except 
steam.  Heated  by  coal  or  oil  stove.  C. 
STONE,  505  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HELP!  Doctors  are  scarce  and  I  have  no 
time  to  help  with  the  dishes.  We  have 
four  children  and  my  wife  can’t  do  every¬ 
thing;  what  with  telephones  and  doorbells. 
We  can  use  one  or  two  women  or  better  yet, 
a  couple  so  we  can  have  a  garden  again  and 
maybe  some  chickens.  Anybody  interested? 
Write  P.  O.  BOX  46,  Purdys,  New  York. 


COUPLE  (gardener  and  cook)  or  two  women 
(cook  and  houseworker) .  Electric  kitchen, 
excellent  equipment,  garden,  chickens.  Fifty 
miles  New  York.  Congeniality  and  fondness 
for  children  more  important  than  experience. 
State  wages  asked.  DR.  DONALD  RICHIE, 
Croton  Falls,  New  York. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  open  to  experi¬ 
enced  and  reliable  couple,  preferably 
middle  aged,  to  operate  a  100  acre  general 
farm  in  Bucks  Co.;  Penna.  A  good,  well- 
stocked  farm  in  desirable  neighborhood  with 
good  working  and  living  conditions.  Give 
full  information  by  letter.  ADVERTISER 
7295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  as  helper  on  commercial 
poultry  farm.  Westchester  County,  men¬ 
tion  age,  weight,  references,  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER,  two  sisters  or 
friends,  to  take  care  of  three  children  and 
assist  housework  generally.  Permanent  po¬ 
sitions  at  good  wages  in  modern  farm  home. 
Apply  Mrs.  CLEMENT  PUESCHEL,  R.D.  1, 
Coopersburg,  Penna. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  to  work  in  country 
sea  shore  inn  as  gardener’s  helper,  house¬ 
man,  dishwasher,  bartender,  also  pastry 
cook,  waitresses,  chamber  maids.  Write 
stating  experiences  and  salary  expected. 
YE  CASTLE  INN,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


HOUSEWORKER  -  COOK  wanted,  capable, 
Christian.  Suburban  home,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y.  Own  room  and  bath.  No  care  of 
children.  Satisfactory  wages.  In  reply,  state 
personal  details  and  wages  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7305,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Sober  reliable  farmer  to  operate 
26  acre  farm,  9  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Either  rent  or  shares.  Equipment,  green¬ 
house,  good  living  quarters.  Reply,  BOX  21, 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm  who 
can  operate  tractor  and  milk.  $125  per 
month,  plus  house  and  milk.  If  you  have 
extra  help  in  family,  will  pay  according  to 
ability.  BOX  95,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  general  poultry 
work.  Experienced  or  willing  to  learn. 
Draft  deferment.  Modern  farm,  good  board. 
Wages  according  to  experience,  ability  and 
interest.  State  age,  experience,  salary,  ref¬ 
erences,  when  available.  MILLER’S  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  R  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  essential  farm 
work.  Care  two  cows,  team,  tractor,  gar¬ 
den  and  poultry.  Good  home,  board  and 
wages.  Draft  deferment.  Give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary,  when  available. 
FARMER,  P.O.  BOX  666,  Manchester,  Conn. 


CARETAKER — Must  understand  gardening. 

Excellent  living  quarters.  ADVERTISER 
7311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  wife  to  run 
farm  or  market  garden  on  shares.  Some 
stock;  good  market,  nice  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7309,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  general  farmer, 
married,  young  or  middle  age.  No  liquor, 
good  reference.  JOHN  HUMPHREYS,  Penns 
Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Men,  Women,  Girls  for  restau¬ 
rant  work.  Experience  unnecessary.  Meals 
and  uniforms  supplied.  Day  work,  closed 
Sundays.  Excellent  pay.  DOWN-TOWNER 
CAFETERIA,  29  Broadway,  New  York  City, 


WANTED — Poultry  man,  experience  not  as 
essential  as  willing  worker.  Modern  2,000 
layer  plant.  M.  E.  GRASS,  BOX  173,  Herb- 
ertsville  Road,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Phone  Point 
Pleasant  453-M-I. 


A  GOOD  HOME  and  position  to  care  for 
an  elderly  lady;  small  house,  hot  water 
oil  heat,  all  conveniences,  flowers,  fruits 
and  chickens.  iy2  miles  from  station,  25 
miles  (Westchester)  New  York.  Woman  be¬ 
tween  55  and  65  preferred.  Sundays  free. 
$60  month.  Write  details.  ADVERTISER 
7315,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN — Single,  willing  to  give  services  for 
good  country  home.  ADVERTISER  7207, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


BOY  DESIRES  position  on  large  up-to-date 
poultry  farm;  some  experience;  agricul¬ 
tural  school.  ADVERTISER  7153,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPT.  OR  MANAGER  wishes  to  make 
change.  Many  years  experience  with  reg¬ 
istered  cattle  and  producing  of  milk.  Can 
handle  help.  Apply  ADVERTISER  7166,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  single  man,  draft 
exempt,  to  assist  riding  instructor  on  es¬ 
tate  near  New  York.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Lightweight  and  cleancut  appearance 
essential.  Small  salary  to  start.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  FOR  FARM  WORK — Essential  farm  in 
Berkshires  on  main  highway;  50  miles 
east  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Must  have  driver’s 
license.  Must  be  above  draft  age.  Married 
man  must  have  own  car.  Single  man  will 
find  car  convenient  but  ownership  is  not 
essential.  Married  man  furnished  comfort¬ 
able  modern  house;  complete  bathroom,  fur¬ 
nace,  insulated  and  storm  windows;  garage 
space;  electricity  (we  pay  part  of  electric 
bill) ;  fuel;  some  privileges;  wages  $125  per 
month.  Single  man  furnished  own  room, 
heated,  electric  light;  $100  per  month  and 
good  board.  Will  pay  extra  to  man  who  can 
handle  mechanical  work  and  do  some  driv¬ 
ing  in  addition  to  regular  farm  work.  Op¬ 
portunity  on  farm  for  wife  or  grown  chil¬ 
dren  to  earn  money  by  light  work  or  do¬ 
mestic  work.  Except  in  emergency,  every 
other  Sunday  off  and  also  one  afternoon 
every  two  weeks.  As  we  have  large  maple 
sugar  bush,  someone  used  to  tapping  would 
be  desired,  but  this  is  not  essential.  NOTCH 
VIEW  FARM,  Windsor,  Mass. 


WANTED — Gardener  for  modern  well  man¬ 
aged  farm  on  Eastern  Shore  Maryland. 
$75  monthly  including  modern  cottage,  elec¬ 
tricity,  fuel,  vegetables,  milk.  Write  prompt¬ 
ly  full  details  including  age,  references  and 
when  available.  ADVERTISER  7307,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  run  equipped  1-man  poultry  farm 
on  shares  or  for  wages.  Owner  away. 
North  Jersey  or  vicinity  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7211,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-FARMER — Life  experience  in 
both  branches;  also  construction,  dairying 
and  poultry  on  large  estates.  Married,  age 
50.  Present  employ  14  years.  Westchester  or 
Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  7216,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  (working) ,  caretaker, 
age  44,  married,  childless;  graduate  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  Landscaping,  greenhouse, 
gardening;  livestock  raising,  breeding.  Life¬ 
time  experience.  A-l  references.  Please  state 
salary,  details  in  first  letter.  Westchester 
or  Connecticut  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
7223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Honest,  experienced  and  hard 
working.  ADVERTISER  7258,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  with  technical  and 
practical  background  for  estate,  institu¬ 
tion  or  commercial  farm.  Years  experiences 
cover  agriculture,  darying,  poultry,  land- 
*  scaping,  building  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Write  Supt.  BOX  7,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  342. 


SINGLE  MAN  above  draft  age  wants  job 
with  vegetable  grower.  Experienced  green¬ 
house  work,  all  hand  and  small  tool  work 
in  field.  Year  round  job  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7310,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  FARM  and  herd  manager 
wants  position  on  modern  Guernsey  farm. 
Life-time  experience  handling  pure  bred 
cattle.  Capable  of  raising  young  stock,  carry¬ 
ing  on  Advanced  Registry  testing,  care  and 
handling  of  Grade  A  milk.  Also  understand 
all  farm  machinery  and  poultry.  Give  full 
particulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7221, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE-AGED,  single  man  desires  job  on 
poultry  farm  as  helper.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7231,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — By  reliable  married  man  and  2 
boys  12  to  17  years,  work  on  farm.  State 
wages  in  first  letter.  HOWARD  REEDER, 
R.  No.  1,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


YOUNG  MAN — 39  years,  married,  1  child, 
now  employed,  seeks  new  opportunity; 
preferably  small  business.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  office  routine,  selling,  writing  ability. 
Go  anywhere.  References.  ADVERTISER 
7298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  AGED  man,  single,  steady,  reliable, 
wants  year  round  job  with  commercial 
vegetable  grower.  Experienced  greenhouses, 
furnaces,  all  hand  and  small  tool  work  con¬ 
nected  with  vegetable  growing.  Prefer  cabin 
and  board  self.  ADVERTISER  7242,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  FARMINGDALE  graduate,  experi¬ 
enced.  H-^id  and  machine  milker,  team¬ 
ster.  Knows  machinery.  Wants  outside 
work  on  dairy,  poultry  or  general  farm. 
Draft  deferred.  ADVERTISER  7248,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S  position  wanted  by  reli¬ 
able  American  Protestant  woman,  42. 
Driver’s  license.  ADVERTISER  7253,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  —  Skilled  breeder  and 
dairyman;  excellent  background;  success¬ 
ful  accomplishments;  diversified  farming,  all 
branches;  methods  consistently  profitable. 
ADVERTISER  7257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  58  years  of  age,  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker  of  country  estate  or 
home  for  elderly  parties.  Good  driver, 
honest,  clean,  good  companion.  Write  fully. 
ADVERTISER  7260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ESTATE  or  similar, 
age  50,  trained  and  experienced  all 
branches,  seeks  connection  major  proposi¬ 
tion,  offering  security  and  good  salary  Please 
submit  offer  in  detail.  ADVERTISER  7273, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN — 34  years  old,  3  children, 
wants  permanent  position  on  farm.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  sober,  reliable  worker.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHURCHES  —  Exceptional  Preacher-Pastor 
quickly  available.  Minister,  BOX  51,  Dis¬ 
trict  C,  Post  Office,  New  York  City. 


SOBER,  reliable,  married  man  wants  posi¬ 
tion  as  caretaker,  gardener,  maintenance. 
Good  reference.  Give  full  details.'  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  MANAGER,  married,  ex¬ 
perienced,  agricultural  school  graduate. 
C.  E.  SHAFFER,  Center  Valley,  Pa.  Phone 
Coopersberg  29M. 


MACHINE  MILKER,  9  months’  experience, 
2C,  wants  job  on  big  farm.  Wife  light 
chores.  Excellent  reference.  State  wages, 
working,  living  conditions.  ADVERTISER 
7291,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VETERAN,  30,  1C,  agricultural  graduate, 

position,  estate,  farm,  poultry,  landscape, 
vegetable,  experienced,  willing.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7294,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIGHT  FARM  work,  part  time,  wanted  by 
draft  exempt  young  man  with  5  years  farm 
experience.  Willing  to  pay  board.  Good  home 
and  surroundings  essential.  Within  100  miles 
from  New  York  City,  near  town.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN  OR  COUPLE  prefer  work. 

Dairy  farm;  man  milk,  handy  all  round; 
woman  cook,  housekeeper,  wages,  room  and 
board.  Apply  NICK  PAPPAS,  200  W  50th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


COUPLE.  Efficient,  cook,  housekeeper,  can¬ 
ning,  garden,  lawn.  ADVERTISER  7301, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  48,  single,  wants  work  on  small  coun¬ 
try  estate.  ADVERTISER  7312,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN,  single,  sober,  good 
dry-hand  milker,  seeks  position  on  private 
estate  or  breeding  farm.  ADVERTISER  7314, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SAWYER — Would  like  position  operating 
small  saw  mill.  ADVERTISER  7213,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 


LANCASTER  AND  Lebanon  Counties,  in 
Pennsylvania,  still  have  the  best  farms. 
Our  listings  are  complete;  simply  ask 
HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


MODERN  POULTRY  farm  near  Vineland. 

Chance  of  a  lifetime;  14  acres,  2800  layers, 
city  dwellings.  ADVERTISER  6956,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA— y2  mile  from 
East  Stroudsburg,  104  level  acres  with  2 
never-failing  streams.  7-room  house  with 
bath,  electric,  furnace.  Very  large  barn, 
with  12  stanchions.  14  acres  of  timber.  2  lake 
sites.  Old  orchard.  Annual  taxes  $87.  Price 
$10,000.  Write  fo"  complete  farm  catalog. 
DALE  H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 


MACADAM  HIGHWAY  —  175  acres,  10 
wooded,  balance  tractor  cultivated,  stock 
and  horse  barns,  silo  hay  storage,  hennery, 
garage,  sheds,  large  dwelling,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  $13,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  WallkiU, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 


STATE  ROAD — 40  acres,  15  wooded,  springs 
and  stream,  scenic  view,  600-bird  hennery, 
4-room  cottage,  electricity.  $3,500.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 


SKYTOP  SCENIC  valley  view,  State  road, 
partially  completed  dwelling,  best  spring 
water,  4  wooded  acres,  $1,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 


261- ACRE  modern  dairy  farm;  will  keep  80 
head  of  cattle.  2  houses,  7  barns.  EARLE 
A.  HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


50  ACRES  more  or  less,  state  road,  brook, 
woods.  House  is  secondary.  Litchfield 
County,  Conn.  ADVERTISER  7158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


4  ROOMS,  bath;  large  garden  and  too 
little  rent.  Retired  couple  only.  OWNE 
BOX  13,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


March  18,  1944 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA— Near  Strouds¬ 
burg.  State  highway  farm  of  35  acres, 
mostly  level.  Quarter  mile  highway  frontp¬ 
age.  7-room  house  with  electricity;  large 
barn;  machine  shed;  poultry  house,  out¬ 
buildings.  Spring  and  well  water.  Ideal 
small  farm  or  business  location.  Annual 
taxes  $34.  Price  $5,000.  Write  for  farm  cata¬ 
log  of  Pocono  Mountain  properties.  DALE 
H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


STOCK  AND  poultry  ranch,  1,000  acres,  150 
Herefords,  3,000  layers,  new  $10,000  poul¬ 
try  house,  2  large  barns.  11-room  house, 
bath,  8  miles  from  Ithaca.  Sold  with  or 
without  stock  and  equipment.  BOX  8,  South 
Lansing.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres.  Insulated  bungalow, 
4  rooms,  bath,  fireplace,  fruit,  barn,  spring, 
electric;  50  miles.  $3,750.  HARRY  VAIL, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  To  exchange  10-room  house. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Excellent  repair,  re¬ 
stricted  neighborhood;  rented  excellent 
tenant;  for  small  farm  near  village.  Equity 
$6,000.  F.  L.  FAGLEY,  60  Gramercy  Park, 
New  York  City. 


CATSKILL  —  Desirable  boarding  houses, 
hotels,  general  stores,  homes.  C.  WEISSEL, 
Leeds,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Modern  country  store  in  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Conn.  Only  store  in  town. 
All  electric  equipment.  Living  quarters  up¬ 
stairs.  Goou  reasons  for  selling.  Further  par¬ 
ticulars  on  inquiry.  ADVERTISER  7144,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Half  acre  land  in  Miami;  no 
buildings.  $500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


6*4  ACRES,  Long  Island.  Suitable  truck, 
chickens  or  develop.  Some  large  oak, 
young  .orchard:  good  road  frontage.  $2,900. 
ADVERTISER  7175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10y2  ACRES — State  highway,  3-room  bunga¬ 
low,  nearly  finished;  some  outbuildings. 
$2,100.  HARRISON,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm;  15  clear  acres,  good  soil, 
modern  6-room  house,  buildings;  within 
60  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  7186, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  A  FARM?  1,000  bargains.  Catalog. 

BATSON  FARM  AGENCY,  489  5th  Ave., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 8-room  house  in  sleepy  village. 

Needs  repairs,  $1,500.  $100  cash,  $15  month. 
HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SELL  my  home,  5  acres;  large  house, 
conveniences,  ideal  location.  Half  price  for 
quick  sale.  E.  CLEMENS,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


A  FARM  HOME  only  3  miles  from  beautiful 
city  in  central  New  York  State.  Modern 
house,  all  conveniences,  excellent  buildings. 
Nearly  100  acres  land.  Fine  road,  beautiful 
location.  Conservative  price.  Address  JOHN 
N.  ROSS,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


251-ACRE  FARM,  47  cow  dairy,  all  improve¬ 
ments  in  house  and  barn;  thoroughly 
equipped  with  tools  and  machinery.  Bargain 
$17,000;  BAXTER,  Box  560,  Richmondville, 


WANTED — General  farm,  about  50  acres; 

high  elevation,  within  150  miles  New  York. 
With  or  without  improvements.  State  full 
particulars.  JOSEPH  SILVERBERG,  25  East 
104th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BEAUTIFUL  CHENANGO  County  farms  for 
sale;  also  we  hold  successful  dispersal 
sales  if  you  want  to  sell  your  stock  and 
equipment  for  cash.  STANLEY  BURCHARD, 
Agent.  Leo  D.  Craine,  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


SPECIALIZING  DAIRY,  beef  cattle  and  gen¬ 
eral  farms.  Communicate  requirements  and 
price  for  descriptions.  HARRIE  BAXTER, 
489  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SACRIFICE — General  store-postoffice;  large 
village;  large  house;  property  and  business 
$6,000.  BOX  13,  East  Windham,  N.  Y. 


50-ACRE  FARM,  1  mile  to  Orleans,  Vt. 

Electricity,  spring  water,  excellent  view, 
ideal  for  summer  home.  FANNIE  DON¬ 
CASTER,  Orleans,  Vt. 


FARM  OF  123  acres;  74  under  cultivation.  5 
miles  from  Wellsboro,  Pa.  9-room  house 
with  modern  conveniences;  large  barn,  shed, 
hen  houses  and  garage.  Stock  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  if  wanted.  JAS.  L.  WARREN,  R.  D. 
3,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  country  home;  timber^ 
buildings,  steam  heat,  water,  hard  road. 
$3,200  cash.  ADVERTISER  7234,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES,  70  acres  level  tillage,  well 
located  near  town,  high  school,  bank,  etc.; 
school  bus,  macadam  road,  good  buildings, 
team,  16  cows,  2  heifers,  100  hens,  tractor, 
silo  filler,  milker,  cooler,  spreader,  evapora¬ 
tor,  500  buckets  and  all  modern  tools,  $8,500. 
H.  P.  VAN  ORDER,  39  Clarke  St.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


TWO  FARMS  for  sale.  Can  vary  acreage. 

Heart  of  Dutchess  County.  Owner, 
CLAUDE  ABEL  &  SON,  Verbank,  N.  Y. 


COMBINATION  gentleman  and  productive 
farm,  55  miles  from  New  York  in  north¬ 
western  New  Jersey,  bordered  by  3  main 
highways.  118  acres,  85  of  black,  fertile  soil 
under  cultivation,  balance  excellent  pasture, 
about  one  hundred  fruit  trees.  Large  springs 
and  trout  brook.  Swimming  pool  excavated 
but  not  completed.  11-room  frame  house 
with  white  asbestos  shingle-sidings,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  shady  trees  and  shrubs.  Large 
screened-in  porch.  Thoroughly  modernized, 
2  baths,  4  fireplaces.  Also  3-room  bungalow. 
2-car  garage.  One  large  grain  and  farm  ma¬ 
chine  storage  house.  Modern  milk  house 
with  electric  cooler.  Modernized  “L”  shaped 
barn,  insulated  sidings,  48  new  Jamesway 
stanchions  and  installed  drinking  cups,  Rota- 
salt  receptacles  and  electric  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  New  110-ton  capacity  Grange  concrete 
silo.  Large  brooder  house  and  chicken  house. 
Smoke  house.  Price  $22,000.  Livestock  and 
machinery  extra.  ADVERTISER  7236,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20-acre  farm,  11-room  house, 
1  hour  from  Philadelphia,  1  mile  from 
Vineland.  ADVERTISER  7220,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Colonial  farm  home,  10 
rooms.  Mile  off  highway,  6  miles  State 
university,  Durham;  within  hour  all  beaches, 
mountains.  Phone,  electricity,  furnace,  bath. 
Ample  running  hot,  cold  water.  Large  barn, 
hen  house,  garage.  150  acres,  %  tillable,  bal¬ 
ance  pasture,  wood  land.  Deer,  small  game, 
fishing.  Price  $11,500.  An  investment  in 
security  and  healthful  living.  ADVERTISER 
7235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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buildings;  7  miles  to  Buffalo.  ADVERTISED 
7222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WANT  TO  rent  poultry  farm  in  North  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  with  coops 
for  1,000  or  more  hens.  Small  livable  house, 
water,  electric.  ADVERTISER  7218,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 100-acre  farm.  Country  road; 

old  house,  barn.  9  miles  Pawling.  $20. 
ADVERTISER  7226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


156  ACRES — Cleared  and  woodland.  House 
and  old  barn,  70  miles  from  Bronx,  $7,500. 
ADVERTISER,  7227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — Small  neat  hohse  with  acreage. 

Country  road.  65  miles  Bronx.  $20.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  150-200  acres;  nice  (scenic) 
location  on  good  road,  stream  or  lake. 
WM.  ILLGEN,  4007  Bell  Blvd.,  Bayside, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 56-acre  farm,  6  houses  3-4 
rooms,  also  6-room  house  with  all  im¬ 
provements,  50  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Full  particulars  on  request.  BOX  461,  Carmel, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 108  acres  on  hard  road, 
mile  from  State  highway,  good  tractor 
worked  land,  plenty  wood.  8-room  house, 
running  hot-cold  water,  2-car  garage,  barn 
for  30  heads,  cement  floor,  drinking  cups,  2 
silos,  2  chicken  houses,  all  machinery,  elec¬ 
tric.  Trout  stream,  3  horses,  3  cows,  2  heifers, 
4  calves.  $6,500.  M.  SCHIMMEL,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HOUSE — 8  rooms,  modem;  in  Rock¬ 
land  County  for  sale  or  rent.  1  mile  from 
station.  Up  to  50  acres  productive  land, 
(celery  soil)  optional.  VALLEY  COTTAGE 
FARMS,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


25-ACRE  FARM  in  Westfield  overlooking 
Lake  Erie.  13  acres  apples,  berries,  as¬ 
paragus,  currants,  grapes,  pears,  prunes, 
peaches,  cherries.  7  acres  plowable  land,  5 
acres  pasture  with  creek,  maple  sugar  bush. 
Good  buildings  with  gas,  city  water,  electric. 
10-room  house,  oak  finish,  fireplace,  bath¬ 
room,  furnace.  Cement  bam,  hen  house  for 
300  chickens,  brooder  house,  hog  house.  All 
tools,  hay,  grain,  5  head  cattle,  2  young 
horses.  $10,000.  ADVERTISER  7238,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORANGE  COUNTY — Near  Goshen  on  con¬ 
crete  state  highway.  125  rolling  acres.  35 
acres  near  full  bearing  young  orchard,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  grapes — balance 
meadow,  pasture,  fine  standing  timber.  Large 
house  on  hillside,  beautiful  view  all  direc¬ 
tions,  full  basement,  artesian  well,  modern 
plumbing.  Large  fruit  and  small  dairy  barn, 
poultry  houses.  All  buildings  remodeled, 
good  condition.  Taxes  $130,  no  mortgage, 
school  bus.  Owner  has  more  good  commer¬ 
cial  properties  than  can  supervise  with  cor¬ 
poration  war  job.  Real  investment  for  in¬ 
flated  dollars  at  deflated  price.  $15,000.  De¬ 
sirable  for  commercial  or  part  recreational, 
exceptional  for  horseman.  Farm,  orchard 
equipment,  one  years  orchard  supplies  avail¬ 
able  separate  purchase.  Purchase  direct 
from  owner,  V.  R.  BECHTEL.  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  61st  floor.  New  York  City  or  through 
your  broker. 


ALONG  PAVE,  315  acres  on  Tunkhannock 
Creek,  45  Holstein  cattle,  fine  buildings, 
improvements,  milking  machine,  electric 
cooler,  tractor  equipment,  machinery,  crops, 
everything  $15,450.  Terms.  AXEL  OELL- 
GAARD,  Scranton,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  112  acres  alfalfa 
land,  macadam  road,  mile  from  church, 
school,  store.  2  miles  from  milk  plant.  45 
miles  west  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Lately  re¬ 
modeled  9-room  house  with  running  water, 
bath,  electric,  telephone.  Dairy  barn  with 
30  steel  stanchions,  running  water,  3  hen 
houses,  capacity  800,  3  car  garage,  machinery 
house,  39  head  livestock,  2  horses,  600  lay¬ 
ing  hens.  Complete  line  farm  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  tractor,  thresher,  silo  filler.  Elec¬ 
tric  in  all  buildings.  Stream  runs  entire 
length  of  farm.  School  bus  passes  house. 
Complete  $15,000  or  bare  $8,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  BUSINESS  in  progressive  rural  com¬ 
munity.  Insurance,  retail  or  small  manu¬ 
facturing.  Give  full  details,  kind,  location, 
future  prospects,  price,  terms,  living  condi¬ 
tions,  schools,  housing.  ADVERTISER  7244, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  eighty  mile  radius 
Bronx.  Small  house,  fruit  desirable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7256,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


65  ACRE  FARM — 15  cows,  3  heifers,  1  horse, 
few  tools.  On  macadam  road.  Price 
$5,250.  116  acre  farm  on  cement  road,  stable 
for  20  cows,  4  rooms,  new  house,  $2,500. 
40  cows,  stone  .house,  farm,  1,000  hens,  full 
line  tools,  a  money  maker,  $25,000.  Many 
other  good  buys.  J.  H.  BEDELL,  Licensed 
Broker,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 250  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings.  electricity,  telephone,  gas.  milk 
trucks  passing  house,  35  head  of  cattle,  fine 
water.  Owner  A.  CHARLAN,  Fleischmanns, 


WANTED — Small  farm  in  or  near  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Low  cash  price.  ADVERTISER 
7263,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


240  ACRES  on  macadam,  25  miles  to  Bing¬ 
hamton.  Level  fields  to  work,  some  nice 
timber,  fine  pasture  with  creek.  Two-story 
12_room  house.  Basement  barn  35  x  100,  42 
stanchions,  cement  stable,  drinking  cups. 
Chicken  house  for  1,000.  Farm  will  support 
50  cows.  Include  12  cows,  5  heifers,  pair  of 
heavy  horses,  all  machinery,  for  $11,000; 
half  cash  down.  DARWIN  CRAIG,  Attorney, 
Afton,  N.  Y. 


NIAGARA  COUNTY,  N.  Y.— 96  acres  with 
40  acres  producing  apple,  peach,  pear, 
quince,  prune  and  cherry  arch;  50  acres 
open  fields;  large  barns  and  henhouses;  9 
room  modern  house  with  running  water, 
electricity,  oak  floors,  hot  water  heat,  setting 
back  from  main  road;  18  miles  from  Buffalo, 
14  Niagara  Falls.  At  $12,000  is  wonderful 
investment  and  home.  McALLISTER,  Car¬ 
lisle,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  Gentleman’s  farm,  137  acres, 
with  beautiful  tenant  house,  best  soil  with 
chicken  houses  for  more  than  2,000  laying 
hens,  covered  driveway,  workhouse  and 
garages,  big  bam,  2  silos,  machinery,  41 
cattle,  2  horses,  everything  up-to-date.  Sac¬ 
rifice  (sickness)  eventually  sell  dairy  rent 
farm.  Owner  K.  SIMON,  Dolsentown  Rd., 
RFD  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3963. 


TO  RENT — Modern  Grade-A  dairy  farm  for 
200  milking  cows,  45  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  1,100  acres,  excellent  equipment, 
presently  350  heads  high  grade  cattle  includ¬ 
ing  young  stock.  Rent  on  production  basis. 
Field  equipment  and  herd  can  be  purchased 
by  tenant.  Interested  parties  with  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  7274,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Several  rooms;  garden;  commute 
Manhattan.  MILLER,  1929  Davidson  Ave. 
Bronx  53,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — House  eight  rooms,  bath, 
large  kitchen  and  pantry,  electricity,  phone, 
full  cellar,  central  heating  plant.  Location 
in  Catskills,  Hudson  Valley,  Western  Mass, 
or  Conn.,  Southern  Vermont  or  N.  H.  On 
hard  road,  bus  and  mail  routes,  close  to 
grade  school,  ten  miles  to  city.  About  thirty 
acres  level  loam  tillage,  thirty  brook-watered 
asture,  fifty  woodlot  and  sugar  bush,  trout 
rook  or  pond  on  property.  Mow  barn 
30  x  50,  2  car  garage,  corn  crib,  house  300 
layers,  hog  house,  implement  barn  and  shop. 
Farm  bred  war  worker  will  lease  with 
option  or  buy  on  contract.  Send  complete 
details,  terms  and  returnable  photos  if  your 
property  approximates  type  wanted.  No 
brokers.  WAR  WORKER,  Box  261,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Dolls,  doll  heads,  bodies,  clothes 
and  accessories.  Give  description  and  price. 
HELEN  JOYCE,  583  Park  Rd.,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WANT  TO  BUY  electric  automatic  generat¬ 
ing  plant.  110 — 2  to  3  KW  or  over,  AC  or 
DC.  A.  J.  LUBASH,  1410  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED— 110  volt  A.  C.  or  D.  C.  genera¬ 
tion  plant,  approximately  1  H.  P.  QUILL 
FARM,  R.  F.  D.,  Chester,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Rototiller.  State  price,  model, 
condition.  JOHN  AMANTE,  2036  Main  St., 
Bridgeport  4,  Conn. 


104  ACRES,  9  room,  house  furniture,  fur¬ 
nace  heated,  electricity,  30  x  40  basement 
barn,  chicken  house,  implements,  chickens, 
horse.  Price  $4,000;  cash  $2,500,  mortgage 
$1,500.  HENRY  OTTEN,  Cadosia,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED  in  exchange  for  6  room 
house,  all  improvements,  in  Bergenfield, 
N.  J.  Six  miles  from  George  Washington 
Bridge.  Exchange  for  farm  about  50  to  100 
acres  in  New  Jersey  state  or  New  York. 
Must  be  equipped.  ADVERTISER  7271,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT — 188  acre  farm  2%  miles  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Mass.  32  acres  tillable,  orchard, 
1,000  sugar  trees.  Cement  cow  bam  for  32 
head,  silo,  electric  milk  refrigeiatin.  Hous¬ 
ing  1,000  hens,  facilities  for  more.  Partially 
equipped.  Furnished  10  room  house.  Run¬ 
ning  water,  electricity,  house  and  barn. 
High  elevation.  Owner  F.  E.  GRUTTE- 
MEYER,  2414  Webb  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 


FOR  RENT — Available  April  2nd;  first  class 
dairy  farm,  buildings  2,000  feet  from  con¬ 
crete  highway,  42  stanchions,  3  maternity 
pens,  bull  pen  with  paddock  and  breeding 
rack,  two  modem  horse  stalls,  all  with 
drinking  cups.  Modern  electric  cooler,  hen 
houses,  garage  and  workshop.  Milk  market 
two  miles,  Sheffield’s,  at  Johnsonburg,  New 
Jersey.  Including  woodland  130  acres,  about 
90  are  tillable  or  pasture.  Highest  ground  in 
Warren  County.  Water  supply  piped  from 
artesian  well.  Farmer’s  cottage  has  modern 
plumbing  and  bathroom.  Inquiries  welcome. 
N.  Y.  telephone  Whitehall  4-3040,  or  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farm,  10  or  more  acres,  with 
pond  or  stream  buildings  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  within  100  miles  of  New  York.  CAREY, 
111  Willis  Ave.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM — 11  miles  from  Atlantic 
City,  900  lay  hens,  250  five-month  olds. 
Chicken  house,  capacity  2,200.  All  modern 
equipment.  For  sale  or  rent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 6  room  house,  2  acres,  fine  gar- 
den  land,  garage  attached,  cellar  concrete 
floor,  chicken  house,  some  fruit,  electricity, 
school  bus,  macadam  road,  telephone.  Full 
details  on  request.  ADVERTISER  7300,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


_ Country  Board 

WILL  PAY  board  for  draft  exempt  young 
man  with  5  years  farm  experience,  within 
100  miles  from  New  York  City;  not  too  far 
from  town.  Good  home  surroundings  most 
important  Want  reimbursement  for  work 
done.  ADVERTISER  7316,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WIDOW  —  Would  like  permanent  board, 
reasonable.  Modem  country  home  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  7217,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN  COUPLE  with  4-year-old  son 
.  desire  Summer  board  with  Christian  family 
m  country  or  farm.  ADVERTISER  7237, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  gentleman.  Room,  board,  all 
improvements  on  farm  near  village,  good 
transportation  to  New  York  City,  no  other 
guests.  ADVERTISER  7252,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  MEN  TO  BOARD,  not  far  from 
defense  work  in  Adirondacks;  also  lady 
as  companion  with  car.  board  very  reason¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  7306,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

f  Fruits  and  Foods  | 

DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  (not  rationed) 

digests  easier.  Also  mildly  laxative.  Pound 
$1.25;  3  lbs.  $3.50,  postpaid.  TWIN  PIN! 
GOAT  FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.50. 

10  lbs.  $2.75.  Prepaid  insured  3rd  zone. 
BILL  SOSSEI,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — 60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $9.00,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre 
paid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  mone’ 
refunded.  W.  S.  GIBSON,  Bedford  Hiffc 
N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  post  pai( 

to  3rd  zone.  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.80.  GARDE! 
GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y 

HONEY — Buckwheat  and  Fall  flower,  cartoi 

~ 5 -lb.  jars  $6.50.  express  not  prepaid 
GEORGE  ARP,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

PTS?,r  syrup,  gallon  $3.65  3rd  zone 

SAM  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 

1944  MAPLE  SYRUP  —  $3.35  per  gallon 

$6.50  for  two  gallon.  Postpaid  in  1st,  2n< 
and  3rd  zones.  CLARK  BRIGHT,  Bloom 
ville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Sun-ripened  oranges,  $4 1 
bushel.  Grapefruit,  $3.8C  Mixed  orangt 
^grapefruit,  $3-95  bushel.  Prepaic 
JAMES  KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

BLACK  WALNUT  MEATS— Seized  and  han 

c  Picked,  1  lb.  $1.60;  2  lb.  $3.15;  5  lb.  $7.5i 
Shelled  almonds  $1.60  lb.  R.  L.  HARMAI 
Duisburg,  Pa. 


WANTED— Fancy  old  horse  stalls.  WELL¬ 
MAN,  Box  607,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  hand  loom,  42  in.  preferred. 

$25.  G.  GANNON,  R  1,  Box  274,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa. 


WANTED — Hand  lawn  mower;  light  weight, 
in  good  condition,  suitable  for  a  woman. 
Please  give  price  and  details.  ADVERTISER 
7233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CIDER  PRESS— 20  barrels  8  hours.  $100. 
F.  H.  STEGE,  JR.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Small  garden  tractor.  Gravely  or 
similar.  Advise  price,  condition,  etc. 
BAKER,  Box  233,  East  Setauket,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Belt  driven  bottle  brush-  BENJ. 
HARRIS,  Ohiopyle,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Aro  air  pressure  car  lubricator, 
with  hose  for  air  line.  New.  L.  E. 
STREETER,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Cash  at  my  bam,  good  clean 
hay.  Timothy  and  clover,  about  35  tons. 
MIDDLETON,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 43  Jamesway  cow  stalls  (best 
one) ;  1  Harder  fir  silo  14'x30".  Sold  only 
on  inspection  of  the  same.  H.  GLADSTONE, 
Walden,  N.  Y. 


THREE  16-inch  Buckeye  incubator  fans, 
110  volt.  ALBERT  YODER,  Greenwood, 
Delaware. 


FOR  SALE — Globe  meat  slicer,  Farmall  F12 
on  steel.  Large  Grimm  pan  and  storage 
tank.  BRUCE  DENMAN,  Grahamsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  Gravely  or  Rototiller  gar¬ 
den  tractor  or  similar  model.  P.  O.  BOX 
132,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 18  Range  feeders,  8  foot  long, 
metal  roof;  10  range  shelters,  collapsible, 
plywood  roof;  large  assortment  chickenwire 
and  fencing;  other  equipment.  SILVER- 
BROOK  FARM,  So.  Sandisfield,  Mass. 


2  LARGE  ELECTRIC  chick  floor  brooders, 
1  Jamesway,  1  Trumbull,  practically  new, 
both  for  $50.00.  GEORGE  MATHES,  Cen¬ 
tral  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Allis  Chalmers  400  series  check 
row  and  drill  planter  with  fertilizer  at¬ 
tachment.  Allis  Chalmers  400  series  all  crop 
harvester.  One  com  cutter  and  binder.  One 
hay  loader.  Give  full  description  and  age. 
Write  ADVERTISER  7265,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Rototiller  medium  size;  must  be 
in  good  condition;  state  age  and  give  de¬ 
scription.  Write  ADVERTISER  7266,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  size  cream  separator  and 
small  size  butter  churn.  DeLaval  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  ADVERTISER  7267,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 1st  class  alfalfa,  clover,  hay  and 
straw  in  mixed  carload  lots.  Write  to 
JAY  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  Box  2,  Jay,  Essex 
County,  New  York. 


WANTED — Orchard  spray,  must  be  in  ex¬ 
cellent  working  condition.  WALGROVE 
FARMS,  Washingtonville,  New  York. 


WANT  TO  BUY — New  or  used  Pickup  Baler. 
BOX  1,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 


WANTED — Used  portable  log  saw-drag  out¬ 
fit,  with  or  without  motor.  P.  WELCH, 
49  Gellette  Rd.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


BEES — Italian  or  Caucasian  packages,  2-lb. 

$4.00;  3-lb.  $5.00.  Booked  full  till  May  15. 
None  C.O.D.  CONNER  APIARIES,  Stock- 
ton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Axle  and  rubber  tired  wheels, 
suitable  to  make  trailer  cart  behind 
tractor.  Give  description,  price,  picture. 
J.  M.  JOHNSON,  New  Preston,  Conn. 


WANTED — Tractor,  truck  operator  on  po¬ 
tato  and  vegetable  farm.  $100  per  month, 
room  and  board,  work  all  year.  RUSSELL 
SIMONSON,  Greenlawn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  section  Jamesway 
electric  incubator,  2,940  capacity.  LEO 
DUFOUR,  Ashaway,  R.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Hillside  plows,  set  cul¬ 
tivators,  potato  hillers.  one  power  lift.  All 
equipment  used  with  Farmall  B  Tractor  and 
operated  by  power  lift.  Practically  new  and 
reasonably  priced.  LAWRENCE  M.  JAR¬ 
RELL,  Frederica,  Del. 


WANTED — Late  model  car  or  pick-up  truck, 
give  condition  and  price  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  7288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  partial  list— (1)  600  gallon  pas¬ 
teurizer,  (2)  1,000  gallon  galvanized  tanks 
suitable  for  sugar  bush,  iron  tanks,  54  inch 
saw  filling  machines,  blower,  400,000  small 
tin  cans,  compressors,  corrugated  boxes,  15 
horsepower  boiler  trucks.  L.  B.  FALCOTT, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  MAP?  Map  of  your  indi¬ 
vidual  property  made  from  legal  descrip¬ 
tion.  Average  cost  $7.50.  General  drafting. 
F.  G.  DAVIDSON,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Team  heavy,  ground  breaking 
plow,  disc  harrow,  gram  drill  and  horse 
hay  rake.  ED  WHILES,  R  1,  Hackensack. 
New  Jersey. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  that  have  proven  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  lay  consistently  and  to  pay  their  owners  in 
good  times  and  bad.  Indications  point  to  a  short¬ 
age  of  eggs  and  much  higher  egg  prices  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall — you  can  produce  those  valuable  eggs 
more  profitably  with  Riverside  New  Hampshires. 
10,000  Breeders — N.H.-TJ.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved.  20  years’  progressive  breeding.  Sexed 
or  Unsexed  New  Hampshire  Chicks  with  good  liv¬ 
ability,  growth,  feathering  and  meat  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  ability. 

Write  for  Free  Folder — then  Order  Early! 

Riverside  Poultry  Farms 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner 

Box  10/  Salem,  New  Hampshire 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
males  with  records  from 
200  and  up.  Bred  for 
heavy  production,  livabil¬ 
ity  and  body  size. 

MiNORCA-LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 
for  egg  farmers.  Wing  _ 
feather  sexed,  98%  sex  guarantee.  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers, 
fast  growth  for  excellent  meat.  Postcard 
brings  34th  Annual  Catalog. 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Bred  Especially  Pullorum  Clean 

C  Production  Chicks  with  Pedi 

Profits  greed  Ancestry 

lathan  Chicks  are  bred  for  better  livability  and 
reduction.  30-day  livability  guarantee.  Chicks, 
latching  Eggs.  Free  Catalog.  Nathan  Breeding 
Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  New  York 


|iL _ 

and 

SEXED  PULLETS 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED 
Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 
Rocks  -  Reds  -  Crossbreds 
HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 


Demand  Is  heavy.  Order  NOW. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices, 

TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  LIBERTY,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSER’S 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Consistently  high  production  for  a  large  number  of 
birds  entered  in  official  laying  contests  has  firmly 
established  the  merit  of  Holser  Leghorns.  Free  cata¬ 
log  gives  full  facts. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4G  -  -  .  ,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


From  high,  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS 

OR  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability.  Chicks  sexed  or 
straight  run,  250  to  319  egg  sired.  Circular. 

RED-W-FARM  -  -  -  WOLCOTT,  N,  Y. 

•MAPLEHOLM  FAMOUS  CHICKS* 

Book  your  orders  now  for  immediate  delivery.  Whit© 
Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Blood  tested  many  years. 

Get  the  Mapleholm  Brand  —  They  Satisfy. 
LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  I.  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


•  MAMMOTH  MINORCAS  • 

America’s  greatest  producers  larger  premium  white  eggs, 
delicious  meat.  Free  colored  literature  quotes  eggs, 
chicks  started  pullets.  Cockerels  to  improve  any  flock. 

CHARLES  G.  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  FOR  SALE 

68  are  year  old;  52  are  7  months.  Grand  layers.  Select¬ 
ed  blood  stock.  Need  room  for  turkeys.  $1.35  each  or 
$155.00  for  the  lot.  F.  O.  B. 

j.  M.  JOHNSON,  NEW  PRESTON,  CONNECTICUT 


RED  COCKEREL  CHICKS  price.  Our  hundreds 

of  satisfied  customers  will  testify  to  that.  Order  Now. 

Reben  Poultry  Farm,  Sawkill  Road,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Surplus  Assorted  Chicks 

No  color,  breed  or  sex  guarantee.  $4.95  per  100;  $47.50 
per  1000.  ELITE  CHICKS,  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Breeders  since  1900.  Farmers 
best  all  purpose  chicken.  Chicks,  Eggs.  Sherman 
Bowden  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


PULLET  CHICKS  S&. 


and  Red  Rock  Cross  heavy 
laying  non  broody  strains.  300  for 

$70.00  WINDROCKS  FARM,  HOLLISTON,  MASS. 


BEST 


Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TURKEY  POULTS  AVAILABLE 

For  late  March  and  early  April.  Broadbreasted 
Bronze,  White  Hollands.  Egg  production  heavy 
because  of  warmer  weather.  If  you  want  poults  for 
these  dates,  we  suggest  you  write,  phone  or  wire 
immediately. 

Tl^^I^ELAN^MlAT^^RI^^^^JJeelandjJtich. 


Torkey  Poults  Hamp.  Chicks. 

Write  S.  W.  KLINE  -  -  - 


bronze  genuine  New 
Thousands  weekly. 

Middlecreek,  Pa. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  fifteen1*3  for "^"oo ; 

thirty,  $7.50;  fifty,  $12.00;  $22.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Circular  free.  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FINE  HONEY,  dark  buckwheat  or  F 

i^er’  one’  three  and  five  U>-  glass  ja 
60  lb.  cans,  on  condition.  Write  for  pric 

T?  A  V '  /?ali,7xTeUy.ered  within  third  zone  $2. 
BAY  C.  WILCOX.  Odessa.  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  —  Alfalfa.  Mixed  hay.  Straw 
STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N  J 

FOR  SALE — Sprayer  Friend,  power  take-ofl 

per  minute;  good  conditior 
CHANDLER  ORCHARDS,  Milton,  Delaware 

—  Small  tractor  on  rubber,  Du 
AH,  Peppy-Pal  or  similar.  Advise  yea 
Send  Particulars.  ADVER 
TISER  7050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Franklin  (open  front)  parlor 
stove.  Describe  looks  and  condition.  Give 
dimensions  and  price.  ADVERTISER  7313, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hay  loader.  Must  be  in  A-l  con¬ 
dition.  S.  M.  MEYER,  West  Main  St.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — Good  used  Farmall  tractor  and 
plows.  BOX  51,  South  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Lane  shingle  machine,  auto¬ 
matic,  carriage.  CHESTER  STEPHEN¬ 
SON,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


GOATS’  MANURE  in  excellent  condition. 

$3  yard  at  farm.  STEVENS,  Adams  Cor¬ 
ners,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  JSSi 

C.  Lukas  Hatchery  &  Duck  Farm,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


M«9>fnurfironlr  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  ducklings, 
ITlCauOWDrOOK  $32-100.  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults 
90e  each.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Large,  $25-100.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY,  Routes  5,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MUSCOVY  DUCKS,  DRAKES.  HATCHING  EGGS 

FRANK  HAUCK,  Box  84,  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y. 


INSULATED  PREFABRICATED  CHICKEN 

and  hog  houses  —  low  cost  —  no  priority.  LOCUST 
BROOK  FARM,  R.  I,  PQTTSVILLE,  PENNA. 


White  Runner  Ducklings  and  Baby  Chicks.  HigU 
producers.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Pennsylvania! 
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USE  THIS  PACKAGE 

Either  to  recondition  one  scrag- 
gly,  run-down  chicken  (not  organ¬ 
ically  diseased)  ...Or  to  condition 
100  baby  chicles  for  1  day. 


DoublbjIsbJwmoND 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITY  FEEDS  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS 


BRAMBLE 

POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertow^Maryland 

Mrtfyl<jnd— U.  S.  Approved 
Pullofu*Ti  Controlled 

BABY  CHICKS 

UARRtO  PLYMOUTH  «0X 
.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

MEW  HAMPSHIRES 

HATCHER  BREEDER  tor  29  Years — Write  for  Catalog 

SHED  (HICKS 
ft  SP£(IAUY  • 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants.  I A.  Brahmas . $15.95-100 

N.  II.  Reds,  $14.95-100;  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks  12.95-100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybred  . 15.00-100 

Mixed  above  Breeds,  $11.95.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
100%  live  delivery  guaran.  Ship  C.O.I).  Plus  Postage. 
EWING’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  PA. 


f1  U  If  If  C  Livability  Guarantee!  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
yuiono  Reds,  Hybrids.  Own  Breeders.  Low  Price. 
Fme  Feathers  Farm,  Box  492,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


REDUCE  MORTALITY 

when  COCCIDIOSIS  strikes 


Don't  let  coccidiosis  sabotage  your  flock.  Here’s 
a  safe,  easy-to-follow  treatment  that  helps  reduce 
mortality.  It's  very  effective  and  inexpensive,  too. 

At  the  very  first  sign  of  any  coccidiosis,  give  an 
Epsom  Salts  flush  and  follow  with  PROTOSEP 
in  the  mash  for  four  days  (4  lbs.  PROTOSEP  to 
100  lbs.  Mash).  This  amazing  product  supplies 
more  natural  acid  (lactic  and  hydrochloric)  than 
a  milk  flush,  at  less  than  half  the  cost. 

Order  PROTOSEP  today  for  home  mixing  or 
ask  your  dealer  for  his  ready-mixed  PROTOSEP 
Mash.  For  FREE  literature  write  to  Dept.  N3 

ProtoseP 


A  product  of 

WHITM0YER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


Again  I  find  myself  in  need  of  your 
kind  advice.  I  have  patented  a  small 
invention.  -  I  now  have  letters  from 
“promoters”,  who  offer  their  services 
but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 
They  ask  lowest  cash  price  on  royalty 
basis.  I  am  in  a  quandary  and  will  ap¬ 
preciate  your  help.  d.  p. 

Conn. 

Many  inventors  go  to  the  expense  of 
securing  a  patent  and  then  run  into  dif¬ 
ficulties  because  they  are  unable  to  find 
a  market  for  the  article.  A  patent  is  of 
no  value  unless  someone  can  be  found 
who  will  buy  the  patent  rights,  or  who 
is  willing  to  manufacture  the  patented 
article  on  a  royalty  basis.  Sometimes 
a  large  manufacturer  interested  in  the 
type  of  article  patented,  will  buy  it  for 
an  outright  sum  or  pay  a  royalty  on 
sales.  This  is  the  least  expensive  meth¬ 
od  for  an  individual,  who  is  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  patent  matters.  Some  concerns 
ask  an  advance  fee  before  they  will 
even  list  your  patent  or  make  an  effort 
to  sell  it.  We  always  have  opposed  the 
advance  fee  payments,  because  if  con¬ 
cerns  of  this  kind  really  believed  they 
could  find  a  customer  for  you,  they 
would  gladly  list  your  patent  and  de¬ 
pend  on  the  commissions  they  would 
earn  from  the  sale  for  their  compensa¬ 
tion.  To  our  mind  the  demand  for  a  fee 
in  advance  indicates  they  have  little 
confidence  in  their  chances  of  making 
sales;  and  it  stands  to  reason  if  they 
can  get  enough  advance  fees  the  in¬ 
centive  for  further  work  is  lacking. 
We  would  suggest  advising  such  con¬ 
cerns  that  a  fair  commission  would  be 
paid  on  all  sales  they  made  of  the 
article  or  if  they  succeeded  in  finding 
a  customer  for  it,  but  that  no  advance 
fee  would  be  paid. 

My  daughter  told  me  a  week  before 
she  died  that  I  had  nothing  to  worry 
about  because  the  N.  A.  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  would  take  care  of  her  hospital 
and  doctor  bills.  I  told  her  I  would  not 
give  anything  for  that  insurance  be¬ 
cause  I  had  heard  it  condemned  the 
last  thirty  years.  She  insisted  that  the 
agent  told  her  how  good  it  was.  After 
she  died  we  got  $20,  but  she  had  put 
in  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  So  I 
would  not  give  even  one  dollar  a  year 
for  their  protection.  Insurance  is  a 
might  good  thing  to  carry,  but  people 
should  be  sure  it  is  good  before  they 
take  it  out.  G.  p. 

Penna. 

There  is  nothing  to  add  to  this  letter, 
but  we  do  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
reading  and  understanding  your  insur¬ 
ance  policies.  We  do  not  approve 
strictly  limited  policies,  but  those  so 
marked,  issued  by  companies  with  good 
records,  will  pay  as  outlined.  But  a 
long  record  of  disappointment  to  its 
holders,  with  many  results  as  stated 
above,  makes  it  impossible  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  company’s  policies. 

An  agent  for  a  picture  company  took 
orders  for  enlargements  at  $10.95  each 
with  frame;  to  be  paid  $1.00  down  and 
a  dollar  a  week.  Nearly  everyone  in 
the  neighborhood  gave  orders,  some 
giving  cherished  pictures,  which  have 
not  been  returned.  Nor  have  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  enlargements,  but  we  got 
the  bills.  Will  you  look  into  it? 

New  York.  w.  D. 

The  company  advised  there  had  been 
delay  but  our  reader’s  order  was  ready 
to  go  out.  In  ten  days  W.  D.  wrote; 
“They  delivered  my  picture.  It  was 
such  a  poor  picture,  I  would  not  take 
it.  The  man,  who  brought  it,  admitted 
it  was  not  good.  I  thank  you  for  hurry¬ 
ing  them  up.”  In  the  past  we  have  had 
complaints  about  the  enlarged  picture 
racket  and  have  advised  caution. 

Receiving  your  subscription  notice 
was  like  getting  a  letter  from  an  old 
friend,  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  was  a  weekly 
visitor  from  the  time  I  can  first  remem¬ 
ber  any  farm  magazine.  We  moved 
from  Mass,  to  Long  Island  and  now 
back  in  Mass,  in  about  the  last  fifty 
years.  We  used  to  enjoy  Hope  Farm 
Notes  and  doings,  which  like  all  others 
must  have  had  many  changes. 

Mass.  J.  M.  r. 

We  welcome  back  this  old  friend. 
There  have  been  changes  but  through 
all  the  principles  of  the  R.N.-Y.  have 
remained  the  same. 

It  is  reported  that  $6,500  worth  of 
bonds  in  an  insolvent  corporation  had 
been  sold  to  three  women  and  charges 
have  been  brought  against  the  officers. 
One  party  purchased  $2,700  in  bonds 
of  the  corporation  and  has  lost  every¬ 
thing.  Another  sale  of  $3,500  was  made 
to  two  sisters  and  represents  a  total 
loss.  The  head  of  the  corporation  is 
said  to  have  been  convicted  of  mail 
fraud  in  a  r^al  estate  scheme  and  served 
four  years  in  prison.  The  woods  are 
full  of  schemes  with  all  sorts  of  plans 
to  make  one  rich  almost  over  night. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  it 
would  be  more  prudent  to  tie  knots  in 
the  purse  strings. 

There  are  so  many  rackets  cropping 
up  it  is  wise  to  keep  firm  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  to  look  carefully  into  any  proposal 
you  do  not  recognize  nor  fully  under¬ 
stand.  Two  16-year-old  boys  posed  as 
agents  of  the  express  company  and 
called  at  homes  where  service  flags 
were  displayed  and  collected  charges  on 
mythical  packages,  which  they  said 
were  sent  from  overseas.  They  have 
been  apprehended,  but  not  before  they 
secured  some  $3.00  from  families,  whose 
sons  and  fathers  were  in  service. 


March  18,  1944 
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15.00 


PER 
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All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs, 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
flRADE  »t  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 
MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


Parks  BrAockEs 


1889.  Every  breeding  bird  ex¬ 
amined,  approved  and  banded  by 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision  and  Contest  performance. 

Eggs — Chicks — Breeding  Males 
Now.  Reserve  1944  orders  early 
fl  •  .  .  Cataloa  Freo. _ 


JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALTOONA, PA. 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
XJ.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  -  Sudbury,  Mass. 


tOMBV 

BARRED 

iROCKSj 


IT’S  WISE 

TO  INVEST  in  chicks  with  a 
breeding  background  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  pay  you  good 
dividends.  Combs*  Barred 
Bocks  make  persistent  layers 
of  large  eggs,  wonderfully 
meaty  broilers  or  heavy  roast¬ 
ers.  34  years  breeding — S200 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved  breed¬ 
ers.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  facts  &  prices. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS 
Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
’years  of  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  ail  the  profitable  inherited  qualities. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 

for  Cobb's  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Reds,  Sex-Link  Cross  or  All  Barred  Cross. 

Catalog  FREE.  Write 
COBB’S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord,  Mass. 


q&M  Chamberlin 

<.  -»*  POULTRY  FARMS  t 


I  BURRED  ROCKS 


’  ana  meat  —  cnamberlin 
Barred  Rocks  produce 
both  in  profitable  quan¬ 
tities.  Vt.-U.  S.  Pul¬ 
lorum  Clean  Breeders.  20  years  Breeding 
assure  satisfaction.  Baby  Chicks  available  straight-run 
or  sexed.  Write  for  booklet  today!  Chamberlin  Poultry 
Farms,  R.  F.  D.  6,  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 


HEALTHY 


They’re  BRED  to  ba 
Profit  Makers  1  That 
means  highest  commercial  quality,  large  eggs  almost 
from  the  start,  flock  averages  of  over  200  egg3  each. 
Excellent  livability,  growth  and  feathering.  Mapes 
Healthy  Chicks  bred  under  a  long  time  program,  from 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  Breeders.  Old  Hen  Mating3. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Crossbreds.  Hatches  year-round.  Reserve  yours  now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Sltr.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  direct  from  N.E.  18.00  24.00  15.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  .  16.00  22.00  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  10.00  per  hundred 

Better  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Blood 
Tested.  Sexing  95%.  Folder  Free.  SUNNY  SLOPE 
HATCHERY,  DEPT.  R,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


itTJJi 


breeders. 


•  viiu  ana 
Tben  Sum” 

CHICKS 

Genuine  New  Hampshires  with 
profit-making  characteristics  produced 
Dy  intensive  breeding.  Contest  proven. 
.  3  5  0  0  Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean 
Order  Battles  chicks  today.  Freo  folder. 


BATTLES  FARMS 


183  Battles  Street 


Brockton  86,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  WITH  R.O.P.  PEDI¬ 
GREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Day  Old  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and  Booklet  Free. 


BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BmmoMR's  ms 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid. 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
or  ask  for  circular.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Barred  Bocks  &  Rock-Reds .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires,  Wh.  Rocks....  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
J.'  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


HOLLY  WO°OD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FEBRUARY,  MARCH  AND  APRIL  PRICES 

Postage  Paid  Free  NON-SEXED  PLTS.  CKLS. 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100  100 

Hollywood  or  Hanson . $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

It.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS _  11.00  21.00  6.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.......  14.00  16.00  14.00 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34 . Richfield,  Pa. 


“AAA”  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  $15-100; 
Pullets  $22.00-100.  Tom  Barron  “AAA"  White 
Leghorns  $11.50-100;  Pullets  $22.50-100.  Blood-Tested. 
Catalog.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  WANTED 

Write  us  before  you  sell. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneoil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachnsetts 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 


BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


live  &  Dressed  Poultry,  III  A||TCnES9S»p'fleon*» 
Calves,  lambs.  Rabbits,  TV  All  I  CU Squabs,  Goats 
ESTABLISHED  70  YEARS 

G.  H.  [LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 


DUCK  AND  GOOSE  EGG  SHIPPERS 


Foi*  best  results  ship  your  eggs  to  UNITED  STATES 
EGG  COMPANY,  348  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Iiivo  Poultry  W  antodl 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Yi 


F 


ANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


MILKER  WANTED— Married.  $125  per  month 
plus  milk,  4-room  tenement,  hot  water, 
bath,  etc.  9-hour  work  day.  Vacation  with 
pay.  BOX  227,  Franklin,  Mass. 


MEN — Over  draft  age  wanted  as  institution 
helpers  (porters  or  orderly  work)  in  hos¬ 
pital.  Men  with  no  dependents  preferred 
Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  BOX  7  ., 
Norwich,  Conn. 


MEN  LOOKING  for  good  jobs  on  dairy  larms 
in  Connecticut.  Single  or  married.  Inquire 
56  HILLHOUSE  AVENUE,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WOMEN  —  20  years  or  older,  assist  with 
nursing,  previous  experience  unnecessary. 
Also  ward  and  pantry  maids,  salary  $60  per 
month,  full  maintenance.  Apply  Supt.  of 
Nurses.  MONTEFIORE  SANATORIUM,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  work 
on  poultry  plant  near  New  York  City. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  6985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Test  cow  milker  for  outstanding 
herd  of  Guernseys.  Sober  and  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  State  experience  and  wages  desired. 
ADVERTISER  7041,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  DAIRY  farmer,  experienced 
milker;  DeLaval  milker  used.  $28  per  week 
with  house  and  milk.  Reference.  TAYLOR’S 
DAIRY,  North  Rd.,  Chester,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  test  cows  with  a  good 
New  England  Guernsey  herd.  Good  wages 
and  conditions.  None  but  honest,  sober  man 
need  apply.  State  experience  and  wages 
desired.  ROCKINGHAM  FARM,  Salem 
Depot,  N.  H. 


WANTED  —  Waitresses.  Several  unattached 
women  of  good  character  desiring  perma¬ 
nent  employment  in  home  for  aged.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred,  but  not  necessary.  Salary, 
board,  room  and  laundry.  Must  live  in.  Apply 
MASONIC  HOME,  Wallingford,  Copn. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  estate.  Care  of  vegetable 
garden,  lawn,  etc.  If  married,  wife  can  help 
in  house  for  family  of  3.  House  with  all  im¬ 
provements  included.  In  reply,  give  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  salary  desired.  OTTO 
NIEMAND,  Box  66,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  residents  of 
New  York  State.  Ages  18-60.  $71.95  per  month 
and  room,  board  and  laundry.  8-hour  day. 
Certificate  of  availability  required  if  em¬ 
ployed  in  essential  industry.  Write  Super¬ 
intendent  LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE,  Thiells, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  young  man  who  is  interested 
in  registered  Holstein-Friesian  cows,  who 
is  a  good  worker  that  does  not  smoke  or 
drink,  that  wants  to  make  good,  that  saves 
his  money  for  good  use.  For  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Will  pay  good  wages.  ADVERTISER 
7098.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS  —  Experienced  on  DeLaval  ma¬ 
chines  and  hand  milking;  $100  per  month, 
plus  room  and  board,  plus  bonus.  Write  full 
particulars.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Year-around  work  on  fruit  farm 
and  apple  processing  plant.  FRANK 
BOEKHOUT,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Man  to  care  for  flowers  and 
lawns.  Also  men  and  women  for  general 
work.  Write  HIGBY’S,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 


TEAMSTERS  AND  men  for  six  hundred  acre 
apple  orchard  in  Columbia  County.  Must 
be  steady  and  agreeable,  with  good  refer¬ 
ences.  $100  per  month  with  good  house  and 
privileges.  Post-war  job  guarantee.  ALLEN 
MILLER,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  reliable  man  to  help  on  a 
dairy  farm.  Steady  work.  VILLA  JOSEPH 
MARIE,  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  dairyman,  single 
man,  not  over  55,  naturalized  citizen, 
apply  giving  references.  CONN.  STATE 
SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  Meriden,  Conn. 


FARM  HELP  wanted.  All  around  working 
farm  manager,  energetic,  not  over  45 
years  of  age,  to  handle  and  take  full  charge, 
hire  additional  help,  etc.  and  build  up  a 
260-acre  diversified  farm.  Salary  plus  share 

WANTED — Farm  helper,  middle-aged,  single 
man,  able  to  handle  horses  and  all  farm 
machinery.  Good  home.  Write  salary  desired 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  7225,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

located  5  miles  south  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Write  giving  complete  background.  AIR¬ 
CRAFT  ENGINEERING  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  2 
Ackerman  Avenue,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Reliable  and  experienced  farmer 
with  small  family  for  general  farm  work. 
Dutchess  County.  Must  be  sober;  references 
required;  wages.  ADVERTISER  7230,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN  —  A  careful  and  conscientious 
man,  for  established  herd  of  purebred 
hogs  here  in  the  East.  Write  ADVERTISER 
7149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  SLAUGHTER  house  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  is  a  slaughter  house 
butcher,  can  buy  live  stock  from  farmers, 
make  himself  generally  useful.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  A  middle-aged  single  man  to 
work  around  a  lawn,  flowers  and  a  garden. 
Must  be  willing  to  help  out  on  the  farm 
a  little  during  haying  season.  No  one  using 
liquor  need  apply.  CLOVER  BROOK  FARM, 
Pawling,  N.  Y.  H.  -E.  Head,  Supt. 

FARM  COUPLE  for  90-acre  diversified  farm 
raising  meat  animals,  birds  and  young 
stock.  Prefer  middle-aged  couple  looking 
for  permanent  home.  Man  experienced  field 
work.  Small,  attractive,  separate  house. 
Salary  or  salary  and  share  arrangement  plus 
usual  privileges  to  responsible  couple  ready 
to  work  with  owners.  R.  Q.  STONE,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J. 

WOMAN  —  To  assist  housework;  all  con¬ 
veniences;  and  help  apple  processing. 
Near  village;  excellent  wages.  FRANK 
BOEKHOUT,  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  help  in  home  of  single 
man.  Near  school.  ADVERTISER  7162, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TENANT  MEN — 4  for  dairy  and  fruit  farm. 

Our  farm  consists  of  125  head  Guernsey 
and  Holstein  purebreds,  150  acres  of  apples, 
480  acres  general  farm  land.  Can  offer  4 
houses  on  lake  front,  furnished  if  necessary. 
All  privileges.  Top  salary  for  steady  year 
men.  Write  DELMAR  FARMS,  Kent,  N.  Y„ 
giving  full  particulars  of  personal  and 
family  background. 

SINGLE  MAN  wanted,  dairy  farm,  modem 
equipment,  good  home,  good  food;  perma¬ 
nent  position.  SOMERSET  DAIRY  FARM, 
Nantucket,  Mass. 

CARETAKER — Or  couple.  Year-round  posi¬ 
tion,  light  work,  excellent  living  quarters; 
good  salary.  ADVERTISER  7177,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CAN  USE  one  A-l  hand  milker.  Also  one 
handy  man.  $30  per  week  with  board  for 
single  man  or  house  and  milk  for  married 
man.  BOX  161,  Whippany,  N.  J. 

intendent  of  poultry  and  general  fJrm  now 
being  developed.  4-room  house  with  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Farm  located  in  New  Jersey,  30 
miles  from  New  York.  Apply  THOMAS  B. 
DAVIDSON,  Attorney,  921  Bergen  Avenue, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single,  dependable  man  for  light 
farm  work.  ST.  MARY’S  MANOR,  South 
Langhorne,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

WANTED — Man,  draft  exempt,  to  raise  goats 
and  rabbits  on  share  basis.  I  have  small 
start  in  both.  ADVERTISER  7239,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — For  modern  farm  on  outskirts  of 
large  central  Massachusetts  city.  Man  must 
be  industrious,  sober  and  experienced  in  full 
management  of  small  registered  Jersey  herd, 
production  of  crops  and  use  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Wife  to  board  one  farm  hand  and 
work  3  days  weekly  in  owner’s  home.  This 
is  a  permanent  job  with  good  pay  and  an 
excellent  future.  4-room  modern  heated 
apartment  with  private  bath  included.  Give 
full  particulars  to  GREEN  PASTURES 
FARM,  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  Telephone  30. 

COUPLE — For  farm.  Man  to  be  experienced 
top  grade  dry  hand  milker  willing  and 
capable  of  assisting  in  all-around  general 
work  on  certified  dairy  farm  located  east 
end  of  Long  Island.  Woman  experienced, 
capable  and  willing  to  operate,  for  owner’s 
account,  boarding  facilities  for  additional 
employees.  Comfortable  newly  renovated 
house;  all  modern  improvements.  Permanent 
position  offering  exceptional  opportunity  to 
right  couple,  preferably  middle  aged.  Reply 

J.  D.  LOBER,  147-14  Archer  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Couple,  mother  and  daughter, 
sisters  or  friends,  to  do  housework  for 
family  of  3  in  small  farm  house  near  Paw¬ 
ling,  N.  Y.  Excellent  quarters — sitting  room, 
bed  room  and  bath,  separate  entrance.  House 
entirely  modernized,  all  conveniences.  One 
mile  from  village.  Might  be  solution  for 
family  of  service  man.  No  objection  to  child. 
Excellent  schools.  Write  ADVERTISER  7197, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker  and  interview  will 
be  arranged  New  York  City.  Good  wages 
for  suitable  people. 

BOY — Under  18,  or  man  past  middle-aged,  on 
small  stock  raising  farm  in  Sullivan  County, 
N.  Y.  State  particulars  first  letter.  EMERY 

E.  LOW,  South  Hill  Farm,  Grahamsville, 
N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Husband,  gardening  and  outside 
work.  Wife,  cooking  and  light  housework. 
Would  consider  couple  with  child  over  10. 
Good  school  available.  References  requested. 
M.  R.  PALIN,  Madison,  Conn. 

MIDDLE-AGED  married  caretaker  on  small 
estate.-  Cow,  few  chickens,  lawn,  garden, 
repairs.  New  cottage  ready;  all  conveniences. 
Write  ROBERT  NUESE,  West  Cornwall, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Man  who  can  drive  team,  truck 
and  tractor.  Position  open  in  dairy  for 
machine  milker.  Write  N.  J.  STATE  HOS¬ 
PITAL,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J.,  Box  B,  for 
particulars. 

COUPLE  —  Gardener-driver-waitress.  Small, 
homelike  country  Inn.  Write  HARBOR 
HILL,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man,  steady  job,  to  help 
unload  cars  of  feed  two  days  weekly,  rest 
of  time  in  private  gardens.  $80  per  month 
and  board.  WILLIAM  SHAW,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 

ELDERLY  WOMAN  for  light  housework 
and  care  of  4  children  in  war  worker’s 
home.  Full  particulars  in  first  letter.  NOR¬ 
MAN  H.  THOMPSON,  Thomaston,  Conn. 

WANTED — Couple  or  single  man  for  poultry 
farm.  No  experience.  Good  worker  and 
handy  with  tools.  Separate  7  room  house, 

2  bathrooms,  electricity,  farm  products  free, 
good  wages.  SCHINDLER,  Box  249,  Brook- 
road,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  on  farm  and  grounds;  pri¬ 
vate  institution;  understanding  general 
farm  work;  also  care  and  handling  of  team. 
Industrious  and  reliable.  Good  wages  to 
right  person.  BOX  44,  East  View,  N.  Y. 

GIRLS — Over  21  years,  for  hospital  positions. 

No  experience  necessary.  Attractive  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  with  full  maintenance.  Apply 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  BOX  711,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

SINGLE  MAN  to  help  with  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens  and  lawns.  Country  estate.  Give  ref¬ 
erences  and  wages  expected.  BOX  197,  Ban¬ 
tam,  Conn. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  do  milking  and 
general  farm  work,  De  Laval  machine. 
State  wages  wanted.  KARL  KARHAN, 

R.  D.  3,  Newfane,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Working  herdsman  on  dairy  farm 
milking  25  cows.  Surge  milker  and  good 
machinery.  Good  living  conditions,  usual 
privileges.  Good  wages.  Give  full  particulars 
as  to  last  5  years  experience.  MRS.  C.  H. 
PLACE,  Floral  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN  for  barn  work.  Excellent 
dairy  milking  machine  used.  Willing 

worker.  Phone  Lake  Mohawk  9600,  PERONA 
FARMS,  Andover,  N.  J. 

SAWYER  WANTED;  also  tractor  driver  and 
woodsmen.  Can  furnish  living  quarters. 
J.  R.  NELSON,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Protestant  woman  to  assist 
one  lady  in  home  upkeep  &  cooking.  Per¬ 
manent.  Private  farm.  Wages  $60.  Inter¬ 
view  New  York.  No  postals.  BOX  118. 
Gladstone,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman  to  cook  and  take 
care  of  small  home  for  gentleman  and 
daughter  14.  RANDALL  BLAUVELT,  Sher¬ 
wood  Road,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER  to  do  cooking 
and  housework;  good  wages;  good  home. 
Port  Washington,  Long  Island.  MRS.  LOWE, 
Room  3705,  39  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Whitehall  3-5534. 

MILKER  WANTED— Single,  $110  per  month 
plus  laundry,  board  and  room  With 
separate  bed.  Ideal  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Vacation  with  pay.  BOX  227,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass. 

SINGLE  MEN  —  Tobacco,  Dairy,  Poultry 
Farms.  Good  wages,  etc.  EXTENSION 
SERVICE,  care  Farm  Bureau,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

TEACHER — Licensed  elementary  grades  New 
York  State,  teach  2  children  privately, 
now  or  after  Easter;  real  home  on  farm  80 
miles  from  New  York  City;  educated  family. 
Would  accept  additional  child  or  con¬ 
valescent  teacher;  adequate  pay.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7214,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MAN  on  chicks.  $65  month. 
Good  modern  home.  Commission  farm. 
BOX  146,  Holbrook,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER— Small  refined 
family.  No  laundry,  own  cozy  room,  radio, 
liberal  time  off.  ADVERTISER  7210,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  middle-aged  woman  to  do 
general  housework.  Beautiful  home.  Life 
job  for  the  right  person.  Good  old  South¬ 
ern  Maryland.  WOODBOURNE,  Greenock, 
Md. 

HANDYMAN — White,  single,  51,  gardener, 
most  repairs,  chickens.  References;  good 
treatment  essential.  ADVERTISER  7212,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  without  children, 
as  gardner,  handy  man  and  able  to  drive 
car.  House  provided.  BOX  272,  Far  Hills, 

N.  J. 

WANTED — Woman  in  superintendent’s  cot¬ 
tage  of  institution.  Must  be  able  to  cook. 
Will  consider  woman  with  child  or  couple 
if  man  will  work.  ADVERTISER  7215,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCELLENT  HOME  and  good  pay  offered 
capable  woman  to  keep  house  for  elderly 
couple  and  semi-invalid  daughter.  Write 
qualifications  to  Mrs.  R.  G.  FUDGE,  1023 
Ackerman  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  FARMER  wants  woman  helper. 

Good  living.  ADVERTISER  7219,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  44,  experienced  newspaper  re¬ 
porting;  experienced  handling  welfare 
family  cases;  tired  city  life;  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ADVERTISER  7240,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer  with  tools  to  rent  or  on 
shares.  Good  terms.  150  acres,  tenent  house. 
Dutchess  County. .  Must  be  available  April 
1st.  State  age  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
7229,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDNER  wanted  from  April  to  September 
for  private  property  in  up-state  New  York. 
Cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7246,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEST  COW  milker.  Owner  of  certified  dairy 
farm  of  pedigreed  Guernseys  wants  middle 
aged  top  grade  test  cow  milker  to  assume 
complete  charge  of  test  cows.  Should  be 
thoroughly  experienced  and  preferably  one 
who  has  produced  provable  results.  Offers 
exceptional  opportunity  to  man  interested 
in  developing  for  himself  a  profitable  future. 
Reply  J.  D.  LOBER,  147-14  Archer  Avenue, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Farmer,  middle-aged,  single, 
sober,  good  reference,  tractor  and  live 
stock  experience,  year  round  employment. 
ADVERTISER  7276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Experienced  farmer  and  wife. 

Modern  poultry  farm  near  New  York  City. 
Woman  light  housework,  no  cooking.  Own 
apartment,  all  modern  conveniences.  Other 
help  kept.  Excellent  home.  $150  month. 
ADVERTISER  7272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED  on  small  home  farm  in 
Newtown,  Conn.  Pleasant  job,  good  wages. 
Woman,  man  or  couple.  For  particulars 
write  ADVERTISER  7224,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  young  girl  or  woman  to 
help  with  housework,  and  light  work 
around  the  dairy.  State  age  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  7286,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — General  houseworker.  Own  room 
and  bath,  small  cottage.  Long  Island. 
ADVERTISER  7289,  care  Rural  New-YoTker, 

SHEPHERD  generally  versed  in  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  to  take  charge  on  private  property 
in  up-state  New  York.  Owner  specializing 
Dorset  sheep.  ADVERTISER  7245,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  small  modern  farm, 
near  N.  Y.  City  for  one  person.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7241,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middle  aged  foreign  couple; 

thirteen  acre  place  one  mile  from  town; 
well  equipped  cottage;  main  house;  week¬ 
end  couple.  If  interested  write  for  partic¬ 
ulars.  ADVERTISER  7247,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDNER  -  CARETAKER  —  Married  pre¬ 
ferred.  Reliable,  experienced  in  vegetables, 
flowers,  fruit  trees,  repairs;  some  driving. 
80  miles  from  New  York.  Unfurnished  mod¬ 
ern  five-room  cottage,  heat  and  light  pro¬ 
vided.  State  age,  nationality  and  wages  re¬ 
quired,  and  furnish  references.  Interested 
only  in  man  looking  for  permanent  position. 
ADVERTISER  7249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTED  to  help  with  housework. 

Small  family.  Adults.  Country  home  in 
Connecticut.  Modem  conveniences.  Salary 
$50  monthly.  ADVERTISER  7250,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  and  working  manager  for  farm. 

Reg.  Guernseys,  75  head.  Grade  A  milk. 
Skill  in  cow  feeding  and  calf  raising  needed 
to  maintain  500  lb.  fat  average  production. 
House  with  bath  and  electricity  for  small 
family.  Give  age,  family,  experience,  salary, 
reference.  Located  southeastern  Penna.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  and  General 
Farmer  wanted  who  is  looking  for  a 
steady  position  offering  real  opportunity  with 
top  herd  of  pure  bred  Jerseys.  Pleasant 
living  quarters,  farm  situated  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Write  giving  all  details,  including  age 
and  draft  status.  ADVERTISER  7254,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  potato  farm. 

$75  dollars  a  month,  with  room,  board  and 
washing.  ADVERTISER  7255,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  take  charge  mod¬ 
em  establishment.  Must  understand  in¬ 
cubating  brooding  r.o.p.  breeding.  Helper  fur¬ 
nished,  excellent  salary  with  bonus.  Write 
or  wire  AYRLAWN  FARMS,  Bethesda,  Md. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  bam  work,  dry 
hand  milker  and  able  to  operate  DeLaval 
machine.*  $115  per  month,  room  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Apply  to  H.  E.  ROBERTS,  N.  J.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED  by  April  1st.  Married  man  for 
dairy  and  general  farm  work.  Can  also 
use  son  under  draft  age.  Milking  machine 
used.  State  wages.  W.  G.  FRIEND,  Sussex, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  men  as  gamekeepers  and 
pheasantry  helpers.  Write  E.  R.  NASH, 
Supt.  Ohio  State  Game  Farms,  Urbana,  O. 


CREAMERY  MAN  wanted  beyond  draft  age 
to  take  charge  of  a  creamery  located  on 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  processing 
about  700  gallons  per  day  in  whole  milk, 
chocolate  milk,  ice  cream,  cottage  cheese 
and  a  small  amount  of  butter.  Modern  up- 
to-date  plant,  excellent  living  conditions. 
Please  state  age,  family  dependents  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  7259,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


H  I  STOCK  FARM,  Bayshore,  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty,  can  use  a  good  farm  foreman.  Horses 
and  tractors.  Write  ISBRANDTSEN,  26 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single,  experienced  poultryman 
or  woman.  Board  and  room.  State  quali¬ 
fications,  references  and  salary  desired. 
BOX  296,  Calais,  Maine. 


WORKING  FARM  MANAGER  wanted  for 
an  Albany  County  dairy  farm;  purebred 
Guernseys.  Must  be  experienced  in  dairy¬ 
ing,  crops  and  general  farming.  Good  house, 
modem  conveniences.  Write  stating  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
7261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  cook  and  do  light 
housework  for  small  family  on  farm. 
Middle  aged  or  elderly  person  satisfactory. 
Write  immediately.  ADVERTISER  7281,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAID-COOK  —  Intelligent,  conscientious, 
German  or  French  speaking.  Vicinity  of 
New  York.  Steady  position,  $100.  Start  end 
of  March.  References  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm. 

Must  understand  handling  cows,  have  good 
habits.  Half  double  house,  bath,  electricity, 
steam  heat.  Farm  mile  from  town,  near 
Princeton,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  7270,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  for  modern  large 
Californian  dairy  farm  on  salary  and  bonus 
basis.  Interview  with  owner  in  New  York 
City  during  next  week.  Applicants  may  fur¬ 
nish  details.  ADVERTISER  7275,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  Protestant,  who  can  cook 
and  drive  for  single  lady  in  rural  New 
York  from  May  to  November.  Every  con¬ 
venience,  good  salary,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  -  HOUSEWORKER — Family  2  adults, 
2  school  children;  salary  $110  monthly  plus 
good  lrymg  quarters;  write  full  particulars. 
SEID,  Essex,  Conn. 


WANTED  April  1st.  Competent  married 
farmer  for  up  .  to  date  dairy  farm.  Regis¬ 
tered  Brown  Swiss.  Wife  to  board  one  man 
and  testers.  Five  room  house.  Milk,  eggs, 
heat,  elec,  and  telephone.  Top  wages  to 
right  man.  HIGH  MEADOW  FARM,  Wall¬ 
ingford,  Conn. 


wajniljj  April  1st.  Couple.  Gardener,  50 
chickens,  handyman.  Wife  to  cook  for 
family  of  two  adults,  two  children,  2  hired 
men.  Attractive  modern  farm.  Every  Sun¬ 
day  off  with  transportation  to  church  or  bus. 
Best  wages  to  right  couple.  ADVERTISER 
7277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  April  1st.  Cook,  man  or  woman 

to  run  boarding  house  for  5  or  6  farm 
men.  Own  boss.  Weekly  consultation  on 
£>od  purchasing.  $100  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7278,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER — 2  acres,  grounds,  shrubs,  vege- 
tables,  (no  live  stock).  Wife.  Laundry 
(electrified).  Board  one  man.  Cozy  quar¬ 
ters.  couple  only.  Family  two  adults,  away 
winters.  Yearly  job.  Near  bus  lines,  town. 
Write  full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  224. 
Rye,  New  York. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  180. 


A  Chinese  Doctor  could  tell  you 
how  to  treat  your  tractor 


MAYBE  the  Chinese  are  smart.  Their 
doctors  are  paid,  not  to  cure  them,  but 
to  keep  them  well.  They  know  the  value 
of  the  ounce  of  prevention  I 

The  best  treatment  for  your  tractor  is  in 
preventing  trouble,  too.  Then  you’ll  never 
have  to  worry  about  breakdowns,  about 
long  delays  in  getting  repair  parts,  about 
the  great  scarcity  of  tractor  mechanics. 
Not  to  mention  repair  costs,  or  the  upset 
in  your  work  schedule  I 

And  the  greatest  trouble-preventer  we 


know  of  is  Veedol  Tractor  Oil.  This  tough, 
100%  Pennsylvania  oil  guards  your  tractor 
every  second  of  its  use,  fights  destructive 
wear,  keeps  down  the  engine  heat  that’s  so 
harmful  to  close-fitting,  fast -moving  parts. 

What’s  more,  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  gives 
this  protection,  not  for  the  usual  60  or  70 
hours,  but  for  150  hours  between  changes! 

Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  OilSAVES 
FUEL  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  break 


down  delays,  saves  repairs  through 
greater  heat -and -wear  resistance,  saves 
OIL  —good  for  150  hours  between  changes 
in  gasoline-driven  tractors;  cuts  oil  con¬ 
sumption  in  all  tractors  regardless  of  fuel 
used.  SAVES  TRACTORS  —  assures  long, 
economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA.  ..  "A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK" 

150-HOUR  VEEDOL 


Each  quart  of 

veedol  TRACTOR  OIL 

contains 
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OIL  IS  AMMUNITION  .. . .  USE  IT  WISELY  •  BUY  WAR  BONOS  AND  STAMPS  TODAY 


Potato  Growing  for  19  M‘* 


By  L.  H.  Woodward 


OTATO  growers  are  asked  to 
produce  more  potatoes  in  1944 
than  they  did  in  1943.  Prices 
this  past  winter  have  been  good, 
and  if  increased  production  of 
potatoes  is  needed  in  the  war 
program,  growers  will  try  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  do  it. 

Early  this  winter,  representative  potato 
growers  from  states  in  the  Northeast,  held 
meetings  to  study  the  outlook  for  potatoes  and 
suggest  ways  and  means  for  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  in  1944  to  meet  the  needs  for  war-time 
food.  The  methods  that  these  experienced 
growers  have  suggested  on  the  basis  of  their 
past  experience  in  growing  potatoes  are  as 
follows:  1.  Increase  the  rate  of  fertilizer  to 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  where  manure  is  used, 
and  to  1,500  pounds  without  manure.  Fertilizer 
analyses  recommended  for  potatoes  are  4-8-7 
and  5-10-5.  2.  Use  certified  seed.  If  seed  in¬ 
fected  by  virus  disease  is  used,  yields  will  be 
seriously  reduced.  New  ring  rot  disease  now 
spreading  rapidly,  can  be  most  effectively 
checked  by  the  use  of  certified  seed.  Supply  of 
certified  seed  is  only  13  percent  more  than  last 
year  so  growers  should  place  their  orders  early. 
3.  Practice  more  thorough  spraying  and  dust¬ 
ing.  This  is  vital  to  profitable  production  on 
large  acreages  and  should  be  emphasized  after 
the  blight  year  of  1943.  Spray  rings  composed 
of  several  neighborhood  growers  have  proven 
an  effective  means  whereby  the  grower  bf  a 
few  acres  can  provide  his  crop  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  protection  at  a  low  cost.  4.  More  careful 
handling  and  storage  will  control  tuber  injury 
and  reduce  shrinkage.  Nearly  10  percent  of 
the  tubers  are  injured  during  the  digging  pro¬ 
cess.  This  injury  results  in  waste  or  even  com¬ 
plete  rot  in  storage.  Nearly  all  this  loss  can  be 
avoided  with  care  and  without  costs  by  the 
proper  adjustment  and  operation  of  the  digger. 
Much  of  the  usual  10  percent  shrinkage  can 
be  avoided  by  proper  construction  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  storage  structures.  5.  Practice  soil 
conservation  on  sloping  fields  by  contour  farm¬ 
ing  and  by  planting  across  the  slope:  Contour 
farming  conserves  moisture  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  for  potatoes,  water  often  being  the  limit¬ 
ing  factor  for  higher  yields  of  potatoes  on  up¬ 
land  soil. 

Soil  and  Seed 

Light,  well-drained  loamy  soils  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  heavy  types  because  they  result  in 
brighter,  better  shaped  and  better  quality 
tubers.  However,  very  light  sands,  low  in 
organic  matter,  usually  give  low  yields,  except 
in  level  fields  with  a  high  water  table  or  in 
seasons  of  abundant  rainfall.  Rot,  following 
blight,  is  likely  to  be  serious  on  heavy  soils 
in  wet  years.  Rotation  is  not  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cessful  potato  growing.  In  regions  not  gener¬ 
ally  adapted  to  large-scale  potato  production, 
there  is  likely  to  be  one  field  where  the  soil 
is  better  adapted  to  potato  growing  than  the 
other  fields  on  the  farm.  Potatoes  may  be 
grown  continuously  on  this  field  or  grown  in 
a  two-year  rotation  with  some  other  culti¬ 
vated  crop  occupying  half  of  the  field. 


Disease-free  seed  is  important.  Virus  diseases 
are  carried  in  the  seed  piece  and  can  usually 
be  identified  only  in  the  growing  plant.  They 
include  mosaic,  leaf  roll,  spindle  tuber  and 
yellow  dwarf.  Yellow  dwarf  may  kill  the  plant 
entirely  but  usually  the  other  virus  diseases 
only  dwarf  the  plant  and  cut  the  yield  to  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  normal.  Adequate  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  good  care  will  be  more  profitable 
on  fields  planted  to  seed  which  is  free  from 
these  yield-reducing  virus  diseases. 

Varieties  of  Potatoes 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes  have  been  introduced.  It  was 
over  fifty  years  ago  that  such  varieties  as 
Rural  New-Yorker,  Green  Mountain,  Irish 
Cobbler  and  Bliss  Triumph  were  first  grown. 
Rural  New-Yorker  variety,  now  commonly 
known  as  Rural,  was  selected,  introduced,  and 
widely  distributed  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Few  new  varieties  appeared  during  the  past 
half  century  until  the  period  beginning  about 
five  years  ago.  Of  these  new  varieties  that 
have  found  a  definite  place  on  potato  farms, 
the  more  important  are  Chippewa,  Huoma, 
Katahdin,  Pontiac  and  Sebago. 

Chippewa  is  about  ten  days  later  than  Irish 
Cobbler.  The  tubers  are  glossy  white  with 
shallow  eyes.  It  usually  out  yields  Cobblers, 
and  like  Cobblers  is  susceptible  to  leaf  roll  and 
scab.  It  is  widely  adapted  and  tolerant  to  heat 
and  drought,  is  popular  on  the  market  and  its 
acreage  is  increasing. 

Huoma  matures  about  one  week  earlier  than 
Green  Mountain  and  almost  as  early  as  Chip¬ 
pewa.  Tubers  are  glossy  white  with  smooth 
skin.  Efyes  are  very  shallow  except  at  the  butt 
end.  Tubers  are  quite  short  and  thick.  On  the 
market  it  is  rated  as  excellent.  It  is  resistant 
to  yellow  dwarf  disease  and  mosaic,  and  is 
generally  adapted  to  conditions  favorable  for 
Green  Mountains,  with  about  the  same  yield. 
It  was  introduced  only  a  few  years  ago.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  fine  appearance  and  satisfactory 
yield,  the  acreage  is  increasing. 


Katahdin  matures  a  little  later  than  Green 
but  earlier  than  Rural.  Tubers  are 
white,  shallow-eyed  and  very  regular 
and  uniform.  It  has  a  fairly  wide  adaptation, 
yields  somewhat  better  than  Green  Mountain, 
but  not  so  good  as  Rurals.  It  is  very  popular 
on  the  market.  The  acreage  is  increasing 
rapidly  and  there  is  plenty  of  seed  of  this 
variety  available. 

Pontiac  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the  varieties 
recently  introduced.  It- is  a  late,  red  potato 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  Bliss  Triumph, 
but  darker  red  and  has  less  tendency  to  shal¬ 
low  eyes.  It  appears  to  have  good  yielding 
capacity.  It  cooks  white  and  mealy,  like  Bliss 
Triumph. 

Sebago  is  somewhat  later  than  Rural.  The 
tubers  are  white,  shallow-eyed  and  inclined 
to  be  slightly  thicker  than  the  Rural.  It  has 
a  vigorous  upright  foliage  which  is  fairly 
resistant  to  heat  and  drought;  has  a  'wide 
adaptation  to  soil  and  climate  and  yields  better 
than  either  the  new  or  old  varieties  under  most 
conditions.  It  is  resistant  to  late  blight,  yellow 
dwarf  and  scab.  It  was  introduced  quite  re¬ 
cently  but  acreage  is  increasing  rapidly.  . 

Plowing  and  Planting 

Deep  planting  makes  deep  soil  fitting  desir¬ 
able  in  order  to  increase  the  depth  of  soil  avail¬ 
able  for  root  development.  If  plowing  has  been 
(Continued  on  Page  192) 


This  mechanical  digger  helped  speed  up  last  season’s 
harvest  on  the  farm  of  Charles  H.  Ward,  near  Sodus 
in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 
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Working  A  Small  Farm 

I  hope  I  am  not  out  of  order  in  presenting  this 
problem  to  you  because  your  counsel  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

This  is  our  problem:  How  can  a  man  and  wife, 
eaqh  in  their  early  fifties,  best  operate  a  small  farm 
and  clear  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  over  and 
above  expenses?  The  farm  in  question  consists  of 
60  acres  and  is  located  in  Hampden  County,  Mass., 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  The  taxes  are  less 
than  $50  per  year  and  the  property  is  free  and  clear 
of  indebtedness. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  comfortable  house  suit¬ 
able  for  us;  a  good  barn  of  about  30'  x  40';  a  good 
sized  shed  in  good  condition;  and  a  7'  x  10'  hen 
house  which  is  in  need  of  considerable  repair.  The 
barn  has  stall  space  for  five  cows  and  the  balance 
of  the  space  has  been  used  for  hay  storage.  The 
complete  square  of  the  barn  is  available  underneath 
with  about  a  7  foot  clearance.  The  shed  consists  of 
a  large  space  for  wood  storage,  plus  a  box  stall  which 
is  now  used  as  a  tool  shed  and  there 
is  a  roomy  loft  above. 

There  is  a  20  foot  deep  well  near  the 
house  which  is  inadequate  as  it  runs 
low  in  the  late  summer.  Water  is  then 
obtained  from  a  brook  running  through 
the  property.  This  brook  never  runs 
dry  and  originates  at  a  number  of 
springs,  the  principal  one  being  about 
1,000  feet  behind  the  house  on  the 
property.  These  springs  are  so  located 
that  a  gravity  flow  could  be  constructed 
directly  to  the  house.  There  are  no 
modern  conveniences  at  present,  but 
electricity  as  well  as  an  artesian  well 
could  be  provided  when  such  services 
are  available. 

The  land  is  fertile  and  has  adequate 
drainage.  Drainage  from  north  to 
south  runs  the  direction  of  the  brook 
and  from  west  and  east  good  drainage 
to  the  brook.  East  of  the  brook  is  a 
good  stand  of  young  hard  wood.  West 
of  the  brook,  the  property  consists  of 
clearings,  hay  fields  and  fruit  orchards. 

The  orchards  consist  of  both  apple 
and  peach  trees,  all  of  which  are  fairly 
old  and  need  a  good  bit  of  care.  The 
only  care  they  have  had  for  the  last 
5  years  has  been  three  sprays  each  year. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
replacement,  pruning,  etc.  The  apple 
orchard  consists  of  48  apple  trees,  most 
of  which  are  Baldwins,  with  a  few 
Northern  Spies  and  McIntosh.  The 
peach  orchard  has  72  trees.  Many  of 
the  trees  in  both  orchards  were  either 
wholly  or  partly  damaged  in  the  hurri¬ 
cane  of  1938. 

There  are  six  acres  of  hay,  plus  two  open  fields  of 
about  one  acre  each  which  would  have  to  be  cleared 
of  rocks  and  brush  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 

The  property  faces  south  and  is  located  on  a  side 
hill,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  main  road  and  is 
reached  by  way  of  a  private  road  which  runs  through 
two  adjoining  properties.  It  has  been  occupied  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  summer  months  of  the  past  four  years 
and  has  been  vacant  the  other  nine  months.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  summer  of  1945,  my  wife  and  I  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  up  a  permanent  residence  there.  This 
is  why  I  am  trying  to  plan  out  in  the  meantime  the 
best  ways  to  secure  a  modest  living  with  some  profit 
and  sufficient  cash  to  meet  annual  expenses. 

During  the  past  four  summers,  with  very  little 
cash  outlay  and  the  assistance  of  my  son  of  high 
school  age,  we  have  cleared  up  most  of  the  fallen 
trees  resulting  from  the  hurricane,  a  wall  partition 
was  removed  to  enlarge  a  room  in  the  house,  the 
inside  was  painted,  and  a  screened-in  porch  23'  x  9' 
was  built,  largely  from  lumber  from  the  fallen  trees 
on  the  property,  by  swapping  hay  with  a  neighbor 
who  owns  a  sawmill. 

The  main  activity  of  each  summer  has  been  the 
planting  and  maintenance  of  two  gardens  of  a  total 
of  7,000  square  feet.  The  early  planting  was  done 
in  mid-April  and  the  late  one  around  May  30.  Each 
year  we  have  realized  from  these  gardens  enough 
canned  goods  to  last  our  family  of  four  through  the 
winter  and  spring.  j.  m.  l. 

You  are  fortunate  in  having  your  farm  free 
and  clear  of  indebtedness.  It 'is  safer  to  keep 
it  that  way.  Often  when  attractive  profits 
are  made  on  a  comparatively 
small  operation,  it  may  then  be 
overly  expanded  on  borrowed 
money.  Such  programs  frequently 
result  in  a  loss  of  both  the  bor¬ 
rowed  capital  and  the  entire  in¬ 
vestment. 

The  following  suggested  pro¬ 
grams  and  plans  are  naturally 
limited  by  the  size  of  your  farm. 

As  outlined  here,  each  could  be 
used  as  a  single  group  project, 
such  as  poultry  exclusively,  or 
they  might  be  applied  in  lim¬ 
ited  combinations,  as  seem  best 
adapted. 

Livestock  and  General 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  any  livestock  pro¬ 
gram,  regardless  of  its  size,  re¬ 
quires  the  constant  attention  of 
someone  residing  on  the  place. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  you  do  not 
plan  to  move  to  the  farm  until 
194J?,  this  means  that  you  would 
have  to  arrange  for  some  tenant 
or  employee  to  care  for  any  live¬ 
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stock  meanwhile.  You  say  there  are  six  acres 
of  hay  land  and  two  acres  that  need  to  be 
cleared.  After  these  are  cleared,  it  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  top  dress  the  land 
with  about  200  pounds  of  superphosphate  per 
acre,  and  then  broadcast  a  pasture  mixture 
that  would  stand  some  winter  heaving.  One 
that  has  proven  to  be  good  for  this  purpose 
consists  of  6  pounds  of  red  clover,  1  pound  of 
Ladino  clover,  2  pounds  of  alsike  clover,  and 
8  pounds  of  Timothy. 

You  do  not  state  how  much  of  the  60  acres 
could  be  made  tillable.  You  can,  however, 
safely  estimate  that  on  your  land  it  should 
take  about  2  acres  of  pasture  and  another  2 
acres  for  hay  and  grain  to  keep  a  cow  for  one 
year.  If  you  purchased  all  of  your  grain,  you 


World’s  champions  in  a  year’s  production  of  butterfat  is  the  honor  earned 
by  this  milking  herd  of  16  registered  Holsteins  owned  by  Lewis  A.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Lehighton,  Carbon  County,  Pennsylvania.  These  cows  averaged  pro¬ 
ducing  19,983  pounds  of  milk  containing  731.9  pounds  of  butterfat  in  365 
days  on  a  three -times- daily  milking  schedule. 

could  of  course  carry  additional  cows. 

As  to  cows,  the  principal  economic  factor 
concerning  possible  cash  returns  for  their 
milk  is  their  individual  ability  to  produce.  It 
takes  about  one-half  of  the  total  feed  con¬ 
sumed  just  to  maintain  the  body  weight  of 
the  cow  wrhen  kept  in  proper  condition.  There¬ 
fore,  high  producers  will  render  a  more  profit¬ 
able  return  than  low  producers.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  a  cow  that  annually  produced  200 
pounds  of  butterfat,  which  is  about  average, 
only  made  a  return  income  during  the  past 
year  of  $57  over  her  feed  cost.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  cow  that  produced  400  pounds  of 
butterfat  during  this  same  period,  made  an 
average  return  over  feed  costs  of  $151.  The 
higher  producing  cow  returned  almost  three 
times  the  income  over  fe,ed  cost  without  any 
additional  overhead,  except  the  initial  invest¬ 
ment  and  the  extra  time  needed  for  milking. 

It  is  therefore  more  profitable  to  keep  5  cows 
that  will  average  producing  400  pounds  of 
butterfat  annually  than  it  is  to  keep  10  rows 
with  an  average  production  of  only  200  pounds. 

As  to  using  horses  or  a  small  tractor,  we 
would  suggest  a  medium  sized  team  because 
of  the  limited  land  area  and  the  present  lack 


This  picture  of  2  pens  of  pigeons ,  one  of  White  Kings,  the  other  of  Blue  Mondels, 
came  from  one  of  our  readers  in  Argyle,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  Unfortunately , 
he  neglected  to  sign  his  name.  The  Postmaster  at  Argyle  wasn’t  able  to  identify 
the  handwriting  because,  as  he  says,  “as  a  detective,  I  am  still  first  a  postmaster”. 
So  we  are  printing  the  picture  here  in  the  hope  that  our  Washington  County 
friend  will  see  it  and  identify  himself. 
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of  tractor  availability.  Mares  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  and  if  a  stallion  was  available  for  use, 
they  could  be  bred.  The  colts  so  raised  would 
help  pay  for  their  keep. 

You  do  not  have  sufficient  land  area  now  in 
use  that  could  be  grazed  to  keep  beef  cattle. 
Perhaps  later  on,  a  few  good  beef  breeding 
cows  could  be  kept.  They  would  need  about 
one  acre  of  good  pasture  per  head.  After  you 
move  onto  the  farm,  a  few  ewes  might  be 
kept  and  in  this  way  you  could  have  a  lamb 
available  for  home  butchering  when  needed. 
As  experience  is  gained  with  these,  some  more 
could  be  added.  About  one  acre  of  good  pas¬ 
ture  is  needed  to  carry  four  or  five  ewes  and 
their  lambs,  using  some  grain  to  feed  them 
when  pa^ut-e  gets  short. 

_  One  or  two  brood  sows  could 

also  be  profitably  kept.  They 
could  be  purchased  as  bred  gilts, 
and  if  unrelated,  one  of  the  best 
boar  pigs  from  each  litter  could 
be  raised  to  breeding  size  in  order 
to  get  them  rebred.  Pigs  not 
needed  for  home  butchering  could 
be  sold  as  feeder  pigs  or  fattened 
and  marketed  at  individual 
weights  of  about  250  pounds. 

Poultry  Possibilities 

Just  as  with  livestock,  poultry 
production  would  necessitate  that 
someone  be  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance.  They  must  also  be  compe¬ 
tent  and  fairly  familiar  with  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  poul¬ 
try.  If  cows  were  not  kept,  the 
barn  could  be  remodeled  as  a  hen 
house.  The  hay  and  pasture  land 
could  then  be  seeded  to  grain  crops 
and  some  of  it  used  as  a  poultry 
range.  The  barn  basement  could 
also  be  made  into  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  place  to  take  care  of  about 
300  hens  and  still  leave  the  main 
floor  for  cows  and  hay  storage  it  desired.  The 
30'  x  40'  would  allow  4  square  feet  per  bird, 
which  would  be  enough  for  the  number  of 
birds  mentioned. 

The  7'  x  10'  hen  house,  after  being  put  in 
good  condition,  would  make  a  satisfactory 
brooder  house.  It  would  provide  enough  space 
to  start  150  chicks.  This  would  allow  about 
one-half  square  foot  of  floor  space  per  chick. 
If  used  as  a  hen  house,  it  would  permit  the  use 
of  only  between  15  and  20  birds.  However, 
if  only  a  family  flock  is  desired,  this  would 
be  sufficient  and  allow  for  a  few  eggs  to  sell. 
You  could,  of  course,  use  the  barn  basement 
to  supplement  the  brooder  house  and  thus 
raise  more  than  150  chicks.  As  you  plan  on 
being  on  the  farm  during  the  summer,  the 
birds  could  be  run  on  range  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits  and  the  basement  space  con¬ 
verted  from  a  brooder  house  to  a  hen  house 
for  roosting  purposes.  It  should  be  profitable 
to  produce  broilers  for  the  summer  trade  in  the 
Berkshires.  You  could  close  these  all  out  by 
Fall,  selling  the  late  birds  as  roasters.  Later 
when  you  move  with  your  family  to  the  farm, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  remodel  the  basement 
of  the  farm  for  hens.  Based  on  present  prices, 
this  could  probably  be  done  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1.25  per  bird,  or 
approximately  $375.  It  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  work  on  it  this 
summer.  If  you  and  your  son  did 
most  of  the  work,  the  cost  would 
be  materially  reduced.  It  could 
then  be  ready  for  use  in  1945, 
when  you  plan  to  move  on  the 
farm  permanently. 

On  the  average,  feed  costs  rep¬ 
resent  about  50  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  producing  eggs.  Based 
on  an  average  income  per  bird  of 
$5  for  eggs  and  allowing  for  birds 
culled  for  meat,  a  flock  of  300  pul¬ 
lets  have  a  possible  cash  income 
above  feed  cost  of  between  $400 
and  $500.  The  ratio  of  price  of 
feed  to  price  of  eggs  is,  of  course, 
a  variable  factor  and  cannot  be 
told  with  accuracy.  When  start¬ 
ing  the  flock,  get  good  foundation 
stock  of  known  production  strains. 
As  you  develop  a  superior  type  of 
flock,  you  can  also  obtain  some 
extra  income  from  the  sale  of 
hatching  eggs.  (To  be  continued) 
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N.  Y.  Income  Tax  Due 
on  April  15 

A  New  York  State  income  tax  re¬ 
turn  must  be  made  by  every  person 
whose  gross  income  was  $5,000  or  more 
during  1943,  or  whose  net  income,  if 
single  was  $1,000;  if  married,  $2,500. 

In  the  case  of  a  farmer,  a  copy  of 
1040-F  filed  with  his  Federal  income 
tax  return  on  March  15  last,  can  also 
be  filed  with  his  State  return.  The  rules 
as  to  income  and  deductions  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  under  the  State 
law  as  under  the  Federal  law  (Rural 
New-Yorker,  February  19,  1944,  pages 
92,  97). 

In  figuring  the  State  income  tax,  an 
exemption  of  $2,500  is  allowed  to  a 
married  man  and  $1,000  to  a  single  per¬ 
son.  $400  additional  is  allowed  for  each 
dependent  child  under  18.  There  is  no 
earned  income  credit. 

Under  the  State  law,  a  tax  is  due 
on  any  net  capital  gain,  that  is,  where 
a  capital  gain  from  the  sale  of  a  capi¬ 
tal  asset  exceeds  a  capital  loss.  But  if 
capital  loss  exceeds  capital  gain,  no 
deduction  is  allowed. 

The  rate  of  normal  tax  is  2%  on  the 
first  $1,000  of  net  income;  3%  on  the 
next  $2,000;  4%  on  the  next  $2,000;  5% 
on  the  next  $2,000;  6%  on  the  next 
$2,000  and  7%  on  all  over  $9,000.  The 
rate  of  tax  on  net  capital  gain  is  1% 
on  the  first  $1,000,  1%%  on  the  next 
$2,000,  2%  on  the  next  $2,000,  2Vz%  on 
the  next  $2,000,  3%  on  the  next  $2,000 
and  3V2%  on  all  over  $9,000. 

The  same  25%  reduction  in  tax  has 
been  granted  for  the  year  1943,  as  was 
effective  for  1942.  Each  taxpayer  figures 
his  tax  and  then  deducts  25%  of  the 
tax.  The  balance  is  the  amount  of  tax 
actually  due.  The  same  25%  reduction 
•  is  allowed  on  the  net  capital  gain  tax. 

There  are  two  forms  of  returns:  the 
regular  form  201  and  the  new  simpli¬ 
fied  form  200.  This  latter  form,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  used  by  farmers  since 
it  only  applies  to  income  from  wages, 
commissions,  etc.  Both  forms  can  be 
obtained  at  any  bank  or  any  branch 
office  of  the  State  Department  of  Tax¬ 
ation  and  Finance. 

Returns  must  be  filed  on  or  before 
April  15  at  any  one  of  the  following 
places:  State  Office  Building,  Albany; 
State  Office  Building,  80  Centre  Street, 
New  York  City;  320  Schermerhorn 
Street,  Brooklyn;  State  Office  Building, 
Niagara  Square,  Buffalo;  55  Broad 
Street,  Rochester;  236  West  Genesee 
Street,  Syracuse;  200  Oriskany  Street, 
East,  Utica. 

The  normal  tax  and  the  net  capital 
gain  tax  may  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time 
the  return  is  filed  or  may  be  paid  in 
installments  provided  the  total  tax  is 
more  than  $5.  If  the  total  is  $20  or 
more,  the  tax  can  be  paid  in  four  equal 
installments.  If  the  tax  is  more  than 
$5  and  less  than  $20,  no  installments 
may  be  less  than  $5  except  the  last.  If 
payments  are  made  in  four  install¬ 
ments,  the  dates  are  April  15,  1944, 
July  15,  1944,  October  16,  1944  and 
January  15,  1945.  Checks  are  made  pay¬ 
able  to  the  State  Tax  Commission. 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

There  has  been  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  dairy  cows  and  lay¬ 
ing  hens  in  this  section  of  Maine  in  the 
last  three  months.  There  are  several 
conditions  that  worked  together  to 
bring  this  about.  The  high  price  and 
scarcity  of  feed  grain  combined  with  a 
comparatively  low  price  for  milk  and 
eggs,  is  probably  the  most  compelling 
cause.  Scarcity  of  hired  help  and  high 
wages  also  enter  into  it.  Some  have 
closed  out  their  cows  and  .  hens  and 
taken  jobs,  at  high  wages,  in  mills  or 
ship-yards.  While  the  hourly  wage 
rate  in  the  mills  has  not  been  raised 
excessively,  the  extra  wages  paid  for 
overtime  work,  and  the  many  hours  of 
overtime  that  may  be  worked,  makes 
the  weekly  pay  check  from  the  mills 
very  attractive.  In  most  cases,  the 
number  of  hours  worked  each  week  will 
be  less  than  the  farmer  works  in  oper¬ 
ating  his  farm.  This  shrinkage  of  cows 
and  hens  is  great  enough  so  that  the 
output  of  milk  and  eggs  from  this  area 
will  be  likely  to  show  some  reduction 
in  the  year  ahead. 

Last  Summer  and  Fall,  we  were  over¬ 
run  with  red  squirrels  in  this  section. 
The  woods  were  full  of  them  and  it 
was  not  unusual  to  see  three  or  four 
at  one  time  racing  along  a  section  of 
stone  wall.  The  apple  crop  suffered 
considerably  from  their  depredations, 
the  damage  being  mostly  from  bites  on 
the  surface  of  the  fruit. 

Recently  there  was  an  inquiry  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  by  M.  H.  regarding  a  pear 
tree  with  blooms  after  the  fruit  is  on 
the  tree.  We  have  never  seen  a  de¬ 
layed  bloom  on  a  pear  tree,  but  have 
had  such  bloom  on  apple  and  plum 
trees.  We  had  an  old  Washington  plum 
tree  that  used  to  send  out  one  to  sev¬ 
eral  clusters  of  bloom  nearly  every 
Fall,  sometimes  after  a  large  part  of  the 
foliage  had  fallen.  We  have  had 
clusters  of  late  bloom  on  several  kinds 
of  apple  at  times  ranging  from  late 
July  to  October.  These  trees  were  all 
at  least  twenty  years  old.  The  spurs 
were  small  with  few  leaves  and  most 
of  them  were  on  inside  branches.  From 
the  looks,  we  have  thought  they  were 
weak  buds  of  the  previous  year’s  growth 
that  failed  to  open  in  the  Spring  and 
later  felt  the  urge  to  do  so. 

Maine.  H.  t.  s. 


There  are  two  ways  to  go  about  de¬ 
signing  a  tractor  tire. 


The  other  way  is  to  sweat  out  exactly 
the  kind  of  tire  that  a  tractor  needs. 


BUY  WA  R  BONDS 
TO  SPEED  VICTORY 


One  is  the  lazy  way— to  copy  something 
already  built,  such  as  a  truck  tire. 


Trucks  do  a  lot  of  running  on  highways. 
So  they  need  riding  rubber  in  the  center 
of  the  tread. 

Tractor  tires  need  to  grip  soft  ground— 
so  they  need  first  of  all  a  tread  that 
won’t  get  gummed  up  when  you  need 
to  keep  going. 

So  Goodyear  built  the  Sure-Grip.  Every 
lug  bar  is  strong  enough  to  stand  alone. 

Every  lug  is  open  at  both  ends,  so  dirt 
and  mud  slide  right  out. 

We  proved  out  this  tread  on  our  own 
Goodyear  farms.  It  will  keep  pulling  in 
those  soft  spots  where  gummed-up  tires 
slip  and  spin. 

It’s  built  right  for  the  job  —  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Goodyear  research  and  practical 
farming  experience. 

You’ll  use  your  tractor  tires  a  long  time. 
So  better  make  sure  you  get  the  best 
tires  built.  That’s  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying, 
get  Goodyears. 


Sure-Grip — T . M .  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


See  and  Hear  THE  ARIZONA  STORY."  This  new  talking  motion  picture  tells  the  story  of  a  "man-made 
Eden  in  the  Southwest-the  vast  Goodyear  Farms  development  in  Arizona’s  Salt  River  Valley.  Arrange-  . 
ments  for  local  showings  can  be  made  through  any  Goodyear  district  office.  See  your  Goodyear  dealer 

about  bringing  this  great  farm  film  to  your  town. 


Every  Farm  Should  Have 
VOGEL  FROST. 
PROOF  HYDRANTS 

Running  water  every  day 
ofjthe  year.  Nearly  100,000 
i  n  use. 

See  your  nearest  Plumbing 
Supply  house  or  write  us 
for  complete  information. 

JOSEPH  I.  VOGEL  CO., Dept  10 

Wilmington  99,  Dnlnwnn 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

IN  STOCK,  Field  Fence,  Welded 
Turkey  Wire,  Barbed  Wire,  Celo 
Glass,  Steel  Posts,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalogue. 
Dept.  R 

ARNOLD-DAM  COUP.,  MAH0PAC,  HEW  YORK 


FFften  rou  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

Last  Call  for  Dibble  Quality  Seeds.  Have  you 
ordered?  Dibble’s  is  hardy,  Northern  Grown, 
acclimated  to  YOUR  needs.  Order  Today! 

ALFAlfA-  CLOVERS— GRASS  SEEDS— OATS 
SOY  BEANS— BARLEY— CORN— POTATOES 

Insure  the  BEST,  under  Dibble’s  famous 
1 0  -  day  -  any  -  test  -  or  -  money  -  back  guarantee. 
One  Quality — the  BEST  possible.  One  price 
the  LOWEST  possible. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


ANOTHER . . .  Production  Record 
with  MAINE  KATAHDIN  Certified  Seed 


Further  evidence  of  the  high  yield  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Maine  Certified  Seed  Po¬ 
tatoes  is  seen  in  the  official  reports  of 
Indiana's  new  potato  production  rec¬ 
ord.  Last  year  a  40-acre  tract  in  Lake 
County's  "upland"  soil,  planted  with 
Certified  Maine  Katahdin  Seed,  pro¬ 
duced  a  yield  of  490  bushels  per  acre, 
besting  the  previous  State  record  of  400 
bushels,  produced  in  muck  land. 

Whether  it's  Katahdins,  Mountains, 
Chippewas,  Cobblers  or  other  popular 
varieties  grown  here,  you  can  rely  upon 
Maine  Certified  Potato  Seed,  for  high 
yield  and  freedom  from  disease.  For 
over  30  years  our  Certified  Seed  serv¬ 


ice  has  been  operating  to  provide  for 
commercial  growers  and  dealers 
throughout  the  land,  a  dependable  sup¬ 
ply  source  for  seed  potato  stock. 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of 
"Potatoes  Inspected  and  Certified  in 
Maine,  1943"?  It  lists  growers  with  their 
acreages  and  varieties  qualifying  for 
the  Blue  Certification  Tag.  Field  Inspec¬ 
tion  Reports  on  specific  acreages  are 
also  available  upon  instruction  from 
growers.  Write  E.  L.  Newdick,  Chief, 
Division  of  Plant  Industry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  State  House, 

Augusta,  Maine. 


Maine  Development  Commission 

PRODUCTS  DIVISION  •  AUGUSTA,  MAINE 


Fruit  Trees 

SEEDS  -  ROSES  -  SHRUBS 

Grow  your  own  fruit.  You  ben¬ 
efit  from  64  years'  experience  in 
growing  sturdy,  fast-growing  stock 
when  you  buy  KELLY  trees. 
Guaranteed  True  to  Nome. 

New  1944  FREE  Catalog  in 
full  color  lists  all  kinds  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  RASPBERRIES,  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 
SEEDS.  Sturdy,  upland -grown 
stock.  SPECIAL!!!  Four  regular 
!  10c  packages  of  Seeds  (Radish, 

Tomato,  lettuce  and  Beet)  25c 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
37  Maple  St.,  Dansvllle,  N.Y. 


'  Qahcten  f£oo/l 


Vital  for  Victory!  ”  —  — 
Flowers  help  Morale!  This  65-page 
book  crammed  with  descriptions  and 
hints  for  successful  gardening  will 
put  you  in  step  with  the  defense 
program.  Write  today. 

HOLMES  SEED  COMPANY 
Dept.  C  -  CANTON  2,  OHIO 


FRUIT  TREES 


HARRISON’S 

BUD-SELECTED 

Scientifically  developed  QUICK  BEARING 
Trees.  Tops  in  QUALITY.  SAVE  years  of 
waiting:.  True  to.name.  All  desirable  varie¬ 
ties  and  strains,  APPLES,  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
BERRIES,  Grapes,  ASPARAGUS.  Also  the 
best  ORNAMENTALS. 


free  Colored  Catalog— Write  Today 
HARRISON  BROS.  NURSERIES 
Box  29,  Berlin,  Maryland  css.  its* 

TOMATO  D|  A NTC Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Pritchard  and 
lUIlmlU  I  LAN  ID  Baltimore  $2-thousand.  Cabbage, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Jersey  and  Flat  Dutch 
$2-thousand.  White  Bermuda  Onion  plants  $2-thousand. 
Fepper,  California  Wonder  40c- IOO  or  $3-thousand. 
Hungarian  Was,  Hot  Pepper,  same  price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Quitman  Plant  Company,  Quitman,  Georgia 

Aipn  i  Mil  TA/fC  Tivo  dozen  strong  young 
VjtKAn  1 LJ  IVlJ  Plants  that  Will  brighten  up 
your  home  wonderfully  this  Summer.  Postpaid  $1.25. 
Any  color  or  mixed.  Try  a  box  of  these  plants, 
and  you  will  want  them  every  year.  BUCKLEY 
GERANIUM  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS 


FRUIT  TREES,  BERRY 
•  PLANTS  FOR  YOUR* 

Victory  Farm  Garden 

Send  for  Catalog.  It  describes  the  BEST 
VARIETIES  there  are  at  reasonable  prices. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Small  Fruits,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  etc.,  to  select  from.  Strong,  thrifty 
trees  and  plants  True-to-Name. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 


WILSON 


NEW  YORK 


Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  lor  the  past  34  Years, 


CryMtonHteCo& 

ALL  SUMMER  LONG! 

Just  think — Michael-Leonard’s  new  hy¬ 
brid  sweet  com  comes  in  maturities  rang¬ 
ing  from  59  to  95  days!  You 

can  plant  it  to  have 
America’s  outstanding 
sweet  corn  ‘'coming-on” 
from  early  spring  to  fall  I 
Sweetest ,  deepest-ker- 
neled,  most  tender  sweet 


K3ICHAEL- 

LEONARD 


Leads 
the  World 
in  Hybrid 
Sweet  Corn 
Research 


corn  ever! 

CD  EC*  Catalog,  gar- 
den  guide, 
plans.  Write  Mlchael- 
Leonard,  DeskRNKMl 
333  W.  35  St..  Chi¬ 
cago,  ni. 


LINCOLN 

This  remarkable  new  hybrid  is  well  worth 
a  trial  in  ’44.  Six  other  choice  sweet 
corn  hybrids.  Send  for  Free  Circular. 
Huntington  Brothers,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 

CCDTICim  Green  Mountain.  Certified  Gobbler 
1  IT  lEil/  Reed  Potatoes  $5.50  cwt.  FO.B. 

Somerville,  N.  J.  A.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Asparagus  in  the  Home 
Garden 

Herbert  Collingwood  used  to  tell  the 
readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  that 
every  garden  should  have  some  aspara¬ 
gus.  He  was  right.  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow  of  all  vegetables.  It 
comes  at  a  time  of  year  when  there  is 
scarcely  anything  else  in  the  garden, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  things 
we  have.  Yet,  a  few  mistaken  ideas 
about  it  prevent  it  from  being  as  widely 
planted  as  it  should  be. 

People  think  that  you  have  to  wait 
three  years  before  you  can  commence 
cutting;  that  it  has  to  be  planted  in  a 
trench,  and  that  the  tough,  white  butts 
are  something  that  cannot  be  avoided. 
All  this  is  wrong.  I  have  grown  it  for 
years  and  want  to  set  down  here  some 
things  that  may  help  anybody  who  is 
thinking  of  planting  a  bed. 

The  first  question  is  how  many  plants 
to  set.  Farmers,  and  those  who  have 
plenty  of  room,  should  put  in  100.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  years,  they  will  need 
all  that  the  bed  produces.  After  that, 
the  plants  will  be  larger  and  produce 
more,  and  there  may  be  a  little  sur¬ 
plus.  But  don’t  worry  about  that.  The 
neighbors  will  be  more  than  glad  to 
buy  all  you  can  spare.  In  fact,  any¬ 
body  who  wants  a  nice  little  side  line, 
can  do  it  with  asparagus.  It  sells  like 
hot  cakes  if  properly  grown. 

Spacing  for  the  plants  is  generally 
two  feet,  with  three  feet  between  rows. 
A  single  row  along  the  garden  fence 
works  well.  Where  room  is  precious, 
a  single  row  can  have  the  plants  one 
foot  apart,  provided  that  there  is  at 
least  three  feet  of  clear  space  on  each 
side  of  the  row.  Don’t  use  the  one-foot 
spacing  unless  you  have  to.  For  horse 
cultivation  the  rows  should  be  about 
four  and  one-half  feet  apart. 

The  bed  should  have  full  sun,  and  a 
very  heavy  coat  of  manure  should  be 
spaded  in.  Two-year-old  roots  are  gen¬ 
erally  used  because  folks  are  so  anxious 
to  get  their  first  crop;  otherwise,  the 
one-year-olds  are  just  as  good.  They 
can  get  set  either  in  Spring  or  Fall. 
In  late  Spring,  if  dormant  roots  are  no 
longer  availagle,  growing  plants  can 
be  set  as  you  would  a  tomato  plant, 
These,  however,  are  hard  to  obtain. 

Don’t  dig  a  trench.  That  method  pro¬ 
duces  white  stalks,  but  they  are  tough. 
Set  the  roots  as  you  would  any  other 
plant,  right  near  the  top  of  the  ground. 
The  buds  should  not  be  more  than 
one  inch  below  the  surface.  Asparagus 
is  a  plant,  and  it  wants  to  grow  like 
any  other  plant.  There  is  nothing  mys¬ 
terious  about  it,  and  no  reason  for  bury¬ 
ing  it  way  down  under  the  ground. 
Firm  the  dirt  well  with  your  heel;  the 
toe  is  too  gentle.  Then  put  on  a  heavy 
coat  of  manure  all  over  the  bed  right 
away.  This  means  just  what  it  says 
and  is  your  main  hope  for  getting  a 
cutting  the  following  Spring.  It  will 
bother  the  cultivating,  but  put  up 
with  it. 

Control  the  asparagus  beetles  by 
hand  picking  in  the  cool  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  they  first  appear.  At  the  end 
of  the  season,  the  tops  die  and  should 
be  removed.  Don’t  burn  them  on  the 
asparagus  bed  or  you  may  kill  some 
plants  under  the  fire.  A  brush  fire, 
however,  can  be  safely  run  through  the 
bed  and  the  tops  removed  that  way. 
Each  Fall  throughout  the  life  of  the 
bed,  a  coat  of  manure  should  be  put 
on.  If  you  can’t  get  natural  manure, 
use  the  dry  kind;  it  is  better  than  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Fertilizer,  of  course,  is  never 
applied  in  the  Fall. 

How  soon  will  we  be  able  to  cut? 
You  can  cut  as  soon  as  stalks  appear 
that  are  as  thick  as  your  thumb,  per¬ 
haps  the  first  year  after  planting. 
Never  cut  a  thin  stalk;  a  thin  stalk 
means  that  the  plant  is  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  cutting;  and  don’t  make 
your  cutting  season  too  long.  Bear  in 
mind  th§t  the  plants  have  to  build  up 
for  next  year.  If  you  kill  the  goose, 
you  don’t  get  the  gold  egg.  Here  in 
Northern  New  Jersey,  I  stop  cutting  on 
June  1st;  and  the  bed  is  13  years  old 
and  just  as  good  as  ever. 

The  secret  of  delicious  asparagus  is 
in  the  cutting.  In  the  first  place  you 
cannot  use  an  asparagus  knife;  a  com¬ 
mon  sharp  knife  is  what  you  need. 
Don’t  cut  until  the  head  of  the  stalk 
has  begun  to  open.  This  is  not  the 
way  you  see  them  in  the  stores,  where 
they  have  unopened  heads.  That  is 
why  the  grower  had  to  include  so  much 
tough,  white  butt  in  order  to  get  the 
proper  length  of  stalk.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  markets  don’t  sell 
asparagus  with  the  heads  partly  opened, 
for  by  the  time  an  asparagus  head  has 
opened  slightly,  the  green  portion  has 
becofhe  long  enough  to  make  the  proper 
length  of  stalk  without  any  of  the  tough, 
white  butt.  Cut  yours  above  the  butt, 
and  leave  the  latter  to  decay  where 
it  grew;  it  will  not  harm  the  plant. 
And  the  stalk  that  you  have  cut  will 
be  tender,  brittle,  delicious — one  of  the 
most  delectable  things  that  can  come 
from  a  garden — asparagus  in  its  proper 
form.  J*  A.  E. 

New  Jersey. 

A  Correction 

In  the  list  of  officers  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  Society  published 
on  page  124  of  our  March  4  issue,  two 
directors  were  inadvertently  not  named. 
They  were  Frank  W.  Beneway,  On¬ 
tario,  New  York,  and  Gerow  Schoon- 
maker,  Wallkill,  New  York,  My  apol¬ 
ogies.  h.  B.  T. 


HELPFUL 

FARM  FACTS 

FOR  WARTIME  FARMERS 


FOR  THE  ASKING 
WRITE  TODAY! 

Want  to  know  what  crops  make  best 
substitutes  when  seed  shortages  occur? 
—what  crops  to  plant  under  different 
conditions?  Then  send  for  a  Free  copy 
of  this  new  combination  seed  catalog 
and  Farm  Facts  Book.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy.  It’s  filled  with 
FACTS  that  will  help  you  get  better 
results  from  your  farm  acreage.  Write 
for  your  FREE  copy  today. 

Hioffman 

v  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  34  LANDIS VILLE,  PENNA. 

(Lancaster  County) 


SHOW  XMAS 
«'««  TREESl 

Write  for  Special  Xmas  Tree 
•  Bulletin  and  Forest  Tree  Price 
List.  (14,000,000  trees  a  year). 

Price  List.  Per  1000 

2  year  American  Red  Pine . $10.00 

2  year  Austrian  Pine  .  15.00 

2  year  Colo.  .  Blue  Spruce .  10.00 

3  year  Balsam  Fir  . .  15.00 

3  year  Norway  Spruce . .  15.00 


MUSSER  FORESTS  Inc. 
Indiana  Penna. 


New  Golden  Muscat.  Clusters  weigh 
l%-2  lbs.  30  other  hardy,  easy-to-grow 
varieties.  Also  all  kinds  fruit  and  nut 
trees,  berries,  small  fruits.  MILLER'S 
GRAPE  BOOK  &  NURSERY  GUIDE 
accurately  describes  the  best  early  bear¬ 
ing  varieties  for  home  fruit  gardens. 
Write  for  Free  Copy  Today. 

J.  L  MILLER  NURSERIES,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Fresh  dug  from  NEW  plantings,  grown  especially  for 
transplanting.  Premier,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  Catskiil, 
Dresden,  Pathfinder,  Sen.  Dunlap,  Aberdeen,  Red  Star. 
50,  $1.25;  100,  $2.15;  300,  $5;  500,  $7.25.  Can  only 
supply  500  or  less  of  each  variety.  Mastodon,  Gem 
(ever-bearing)  25,  $1.35;  50,  $2.15;  100,  $3.65;  300, 
$9.  P.P.  or  exp.  paid  on  all  plants.  Figure  each 
variety  separate. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM  •  MAPLEVIEW,  N.  V. 


vj»-£astrawberr,es 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner'e  New 
Berry  Book .  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

DAV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

A  <•  *  describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


CD  CCU  HI  TG  Certified  Strawberry  Plants. 
riVGjn  E'U'J  Write  for  Prices. 

R.  F.  TURNBULL,  Box  36,  Maple  View,  New  York 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1  each,  $10  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Asparagus  Seed  For  Sale 

1943  crop,  germination  90%.  Carters  Special  Strain, 
heavy  producer,  rust  resistant ;  saved  from  selected  hills. 

A.  CLEMENT,  ALLENTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


HONESTY  IN  SOILTESTING 

SILVERTON  SOILTESTER  gives  you  the  essential  soil 
test,  that  of  AMOUNT  of  acidity  (pH),  how  much 
lime  to  add.  and  requirements  of  375  plants.  Price 
with  manual  35c  postpaid.  Everybody’s  getting  our 

SOILTESTER  and  HORMONE  COMBINATION 
A  25c  pkt.  of  ROOTONE,  TRANSPLANTONE, 
FRUITONE  and  a  SILVERTON  SOILTESTER  (4 
items)  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
SILVERTON  LABORATORIES  ‘R’,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

PRINGF^  P1NF  Will  buy  any  quantity. 

1  ivIl’IUL.OD  k  11VE,  Botanical  Industries  of 
America,  Inc.,  123  West  20th  Street,  New  York  City 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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The  “Holiday  Spray” 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
timely  editorial  “Wanted — A  Simple 
Spray  Schedule”,  published  in  your 
February  5  issue. 

Being  one  of  the  amateurs  with  a 
small  orchard  and  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
often  and  with  what  to  spray  my  trees, 
I  would  like  to  know  more  about  this. 

New  Jersey.  J.  K. 

The  so-called  “Holiday  Spray”  is  a 
name  coined  by  the  writer  for  a  very 
unorthodox  and  highly  questionable 
program  and  mixture  that  he  has  been 
using  rather  effectively  on  his  own 
plantings  in  Western  New  York  for  the 
past  seven  seasons.  It  is  not  a  spray 
that  would  appeal  to  the  expert  nor 
one  that  would  satisfy  exacting  re¬ 
quirements.  But  for  the  amateur  and 
for  the  person  who  is  satisfied  with 
even  “one  less  worm  per  apple”,  it  has 
some  value. 

The  name  “Holiday  Spray”  comes 
from  the  fact  that  applications  are  made 
(1)  before  bloom;  (2)  after  bloom;  (3) 
Memorial  Day,  and  (4)  Fourth  of  July! 
The  materials  are  wettable  sulfur,  ro- 
tenone  and  arsenatd  of  lead.  These 
three  materials  are  bought  in  small 
packages  from  spray  material  dealers 
and  are  mixed  together  according  to 
the  recommendations  given  on  the 
package  by  the  manufacturer.  That  is, 
if  the  manufacturer  lists  the  wettable 
sulfur  to  be  used  at  6  pounds  per  100 
gallons,  then  6  pounds  are  set  aside. 
Likewise  if  the  arsenate  of  lead  recom¬ 
mended  is  3  pounds  per  100  gallons, 
then  3  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  are 
added  to  the  sulfur.  Finally,  if  the 
manufacturer  recommends  5  pounds  of 
rotenone  per  100  gallons,  then  5  pounds 
of  this  material  are  added  to  the  other 
two.  These  are  then  mixed  in  the  dry 
condition  and  are  the  proper  amount  for 
100  gallons  of  spray. 

From  here  on  the  course  is  simple. 
Divide  the  material  into  10  or  20  equal 
portions  and  put  them  up  individually 
in  little  jars  or  paper  bags  where  they 
will  remain  dry.  Then,  when  it  comes 
spraying  time,  one  need  merely  dump 
the  contents  of  one  of  these  containers 
into  the  right  proportion  of  water  and 
everything  is  ready  for  spraying.  If 
the  material  has  been  divided  into  20 
portions,  then  each  one  is  used  with  5 
gallons  of  water.  If  the  amount  has 
been  divided  into  10  portions,  then  each 
one  is  used  with  10  gallons  of  water — 
and  so  on. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  recognized  that 
this  spray  is  hardly  one  that  would 
satisfy  an  exacting  individual.  But  as 
between  the  Holiday  Spray  and  no 
spray  at  all — and  this  is  too  often  the 
condition  in  many  amateur  plantings — 
the  Holiday  Spray  is  highly  effective. 

It  may  be  used  on  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  roses  and  even 
many  vegetables.  In  short,  it  makes 
a  useful  general  purpose  spray,  and 
this  is  the  feature  of  it  that  should  be 
emphasized.  h.  b.  t. 


Old  Apple  Varieties 

I  read  with  much  interest  the  letter 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Taylor  from  Oklahoma 
concerning  a  few  of  our  fine  old  apple 
varieties.  I  knew  the  Rambo  variety 
which  he  mentions.  There  was  one  on 
my  father’s  farm  and  it  was  certainly 
a  fine  apple.  So  was  the  Tom  Paine 
and  Peck’s  Pleasant.  Senator  was  a 
fine  apple  too.  I  have  a  tree  at  my 
place  in  Plympton,  a  fine  sweet  apple 
tree  rescued  from  one  of  the  old  trees. 
The  old  folks  called  it  Blueskin,  but  I 
can  find  no  record  of  such  a  variety 
in  the  two  volumes  of  the  apples  of 
New  York.  It  is  a  medium  yellow  sweet 
apple,  with  a  pink  blush,  which  ripens 
about  August  1.  The  flavor  is  excellent. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  any  other  tree  like 
it  in  these  United  States. 

Many  of  our  old  varieties  were  ex¬ 
cellent  in  quality,  but  they  lacked  some¬ 
thing  which  made  them  a  commercial 
success.  With  the  decline  of  the  small 
farm  and  its  accompanying  small  or¬ 
chard,  many  of  the  truly  fine  quality 
apples  have  dropped  out  of  sight. 

I  intend  soon,  to  set  a  small  orchard 
which  will  include  several  of  older 
quality  apples,  Roxbury  Russett,  Sena¬ 
tor,  Jillifiower  and  my  own  Blueskin,  so 
called,  will  be  included.  E.  A.  w. 


Getting  Rid  of  Witch  Grass 

By  far  the  most  practical  pian  of 
attacking  witchgrass  is  to  plough  the 
land  3  times,  10  days  apart.  In  the 
process,  witch  grass  is  transplanted 
better  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way,  and  in  a  shorter  time  too. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  out.  In  the 
first  ten  days,  the  witchgrass  is  just 
establishing  itself.  Then  comes  the 
transplanting  process  with  the  plow. 
It  isn't  dead  yet  and  it  has  a  softer 
lighter  bed  in  which  to  grow  and  is  in 
first  class  condition.  Then  ten  days 
later,  plow  again,  just  as  some  spears 
of  it  begin  to  show  above  ground. 

At  each  plowing  the  witchgrass  roots 
are  not  only  moved  or  transplanted,  but 
are  turned  completely  upside  down  in 
the  process. .  Even  after  plowing  three 
times,  witchgrass  roots  will  still  be  very 
much  in  evidence,  but  they  are  as  dead 
as  a  door  nail,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  not 
a  single  witchgrass  root  is  living. 

This  treatment  for  witchgrass  is 
worth  many  dollars  to  growers  of 
strawberries,  garden  truck,  and  such 
like.  The  whole  proceeding  can  be 
completed  in  June  in  time  for  buck¬ 
wheat,  turnips  and  late  potatoes. 

Maine.  i.  l.  w. 


Natural  nitrate  shipments  from  Chile  are 
now  arriving  on  a  satisfactory  schedule. 

By  the  end  of  February,  300,000  tons 

had  reached  U.  S.  ports.  It  is  expected  that 

close  to  500,000  tons  will  be  here  by  April 

1,  either  delivered  or  available  for  delivery. 

From  that  date  on,  about  200,000  tons 

more  are  hoped  for.  ©very  effort  is  being 

made  to  get  it  here  in  time  for  this  season’s 

* 

crops. 

If  present  shipping  estimates  hold,  there 
will  be  just  about  as  much  Chilean  nitrate 
for  direct  application  this  year  as  last  year. 
It  may  be  impossible,  however,  to  supply 
all  sections  of  the  country  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  last  year.  This  is  because  the 
allocation  program,  under  which  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  control  the  distribution  of 
supplies  to  consumers,  takes  into  account 


principally,  ( 1 )  the  total  supply  of  nitro¬ 
gen  products;  (2)  their  respective  loca¬ 
tions  and  production  potentials;  and  (3) 
crop  requirements. 

■H 

In  the  efficient  administration  of  this 
program,  unfortunately,  it  is  necessary 
occasionally  to  disregard  long  established, 
practices  and  consumer  preferences,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  everybody  will  get 
the  largest  possible  proportion  of  their  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  materials  of  their  choice. 
Therefore,  if  you  cannot  get  Chilean 
nitrate  when  you  want  it,  please  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  inconvenience  is  only  tempo¬ 
rary  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  supply 
dislocations  resulting  from  the  war. 

Chilean  nitrate  is  here  in  substantial 
quantity,  but,  like  every  good  soldier,  it 
goes  where  it  is  told  and  goes  when  it  is 
told  by  the  government. 
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CROPS  3  Weeks  Earlier! 


FROIt 


CAN’T  HARM 

HOTKAPS  —  pacenced 
paper  hothouses— com¬ 
pletely  protect  crops 
from  destructive 
FROSTS,  STORMS, 

INSECTS.  Ripen  crops, 

3  weeks  earlier;  increase 
\  yield  18%  to  51%;  main¬ 
tain  perfect  mulch.  Mil¬ 
lions  used  by  successful 
growers  every  season. 

Big  Victory  Garden 
Package  of  2  5 — only 
50c.  Setter  free. 

1000  lots  only  $11.00;  250  package  $5.50;  100  package  $1.95. 

AT  YOUR  GARDEN  SUPPLY  DEALER 
fiERMAIHS,  Etrmaco  Mfg.  Div.,  Los  Angeles.  California 


(here's  one 

\fARMI'MN0T] 

\  60 IN  TO 
VISIT. ^ 

Hammond's 

nOCROUISSAT 

them  cuvtu/f 

Empty  hillg  cut  crop  yields.  Protect  your  seed 
co^n‘  ,P®as>  etc.  with  NO-CROW.  Non-poisonous 
yet  distasteful  to  Crows,  Blackbirds,  Pheasants, 
Oophers  and  other  Seed-Eating  Pests.  Insist  on 
this  reliable  Hammond  Product. 

HALF  PINT,  60t,  treats  1  bu.  seed 
PINT  .  .  $1.00,  treats  2  bu.  seed 
QUART  .  $1.75,  treats  4  bu.  seed 

GALLON,  $3.50,  treats  16  bu.  seed _ 

At  your  dealer's  or  order  direct  from  this  adv. 
HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  FERRY  STREET  .....  BEACON,  N  .V. 


N0-CR0W 

alao  acts  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant,  protect 
ing:  seeds  from  rot 
and  decay.  Costs 
only  about  10c  per 
acre  to  use. 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


WAS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SMALL  ACREAGE  GROWERS 

Successful  growers  pretty  much  agree  on  a  deep 
seed  bed  with  cover  crop  chopped  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  and  fertilizer.  This  gives 
ample  root  room  for  maximum  feeding  and  firm 
anchorage  to  withstand  storms.  It  provides  best 
possible  moisture  conditions  either  in  drought  or 
heavy  rainfall  areas.  Rototiller  makes  this  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  bed — in  one  operation.  Just  once  over 
the  ground  and  you’re  ready  for  planting.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  cultivation.  Supplies  every  small-farm 
power  need  —  mows,  hauls, 
plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  W rite  for  literature 
and  nearest  dealer.  If  he  can’t 
let  you  have  a  rototiller  now, 
reserve  the  first  one  available 
ROTOTILLER.  Inc.,  Troy.  N.  Y..  Dept.  J 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa'_,e.  :  :  : 
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IT’S  MORE  ECONOMICAL  PER  UNIT 
OF  AVAILABLE  PHOSPHORUS  ! .  . . 


t  t  hen  you  need  superphosphate  *—  use 
18%  NORMAL.  It’s  superphosphate 
made  the  “normal”  way  —  without  the 
addition  of  filler  or  any  reduction  in  cal¬ 
cium  and  sulphur. 

Use  18%  NORMAL  and  get  more  for 
your  money.  Order  now  from  your  nearby 
Agrico  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore  24,  Md.  •  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y. 

North  Weymouth,  Mass.  / 

Carteret,  N.J.  k  / 


CnCC.  New  16-page  booklet  tell* 
■  how  you  can  cut  feed 

costs,  beat  feed  shortage  and  reduce 
cost  of  producing  milk  a  nd  meat. Write 
nearest  office.  Ask  for  Booklet  B. 


/  8  %  Norma/ 


IfiPJXl&FJjP'pinrtiTrauMjirwiMjn.'nonn 


t  lovo  nurcmHL.  SUPERPHOSPHATE 
MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  AGRICO 


HIGH  QUALITY  SEEDS 

SEND  FOR  1944  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for 
our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate 
description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties 
Of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germination. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 
Seedsmen  for  40  Years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


Cabbage  Plants 

Hardy  outdoor  grown  plants  now  ready. 
Make  cabbage  3  weeks  earlier  than  home 
grown  plants.  Early  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Charleston  Wakefield  and  Round  Dutch  $2.50 
thousand;  10,000,  $20.00.  Booking  Copen¬ 

hagen,  Goldenacre,  Marion  Mkt.,  Ballhead, 
Tomato,  Onion,  Sweet  potato  and  other 
plants.  List  free. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Get  Better  Crops  in 
Wet  or  Dry  Years 


Ohangeburc  Perforated  Pipe  drains 
only  surplus  water.  Water  needed  by 
crops  is  held  in  soil  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  Root  zones  are  enlarged — impor¬ 
tant  during  droughts.  Besides  farm¬ 
land  drainage  and  irrigation,  this  non- 
metallic  pipe  is  ideal  for  septic  tank 
filter  beds  and  foundation  footings. 


For  tight-line  drainage,  house-to- 
septic  tank  or  house-to-sewer  lines, 
downspouts,  and  other  non-pressure 
uses— -Orangeburg  Fibre  Pipe  is  made 
without  perforations. 


Light  weight  and  longer  lengths 
make  Orangeburg  Pipe  easy  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  install.  Does  not  crack  or 
break  easily.  Resists  root  growth. 
Stands  up  under  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  Durable  —  lasts  a  lifetime ! 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


« - X 

|  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  CO.  RNY-4-1 
|  Orangeburg,  N.  V. 

I  Please  send  literature  on  Orangeburg  Fibre  j 
^  Pipe.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

|  Name .  | 

|  Address .  j 

I  City  .  j 

L -  —  ■ 


MORE  POTATOES! 


the  hormone  powder 
especially  made  for  potatoes 

Users  In  1943  report  Increases  in 
crop  from  farms  all  over  the  country. 


Potatoes  grown  from  twin  seed 
pieces — treated  and  untreated. 

North  Carolina— on  early  potatoes,  in¬ 
creases  up  to  23%  were  obtained.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — increases  of 
18%  to  23%  on  Cobblers,  Sebago,  Green 
Mountain,  Russet,  Katahdin  and  Triumph. 

Where  Tubertone  is  used,  potatoes  are 
usually  larger,  with  a  higher  percentage 
of  U.S.  #1  grade. 

Naturally,  the  results  of  Tubertone 
treatment  are  not  the  same  in  every  field 
or  with  every  locality.  It  may  be  just  what 
you  need  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  soil. 

fast  mix  a  half  pound  of  Tubertone 
with  each  bushel  of  cut  seed  pieces  be¬ 
fore  planting.  For  plantings  of  less  than 
an  acre,  use  Rootone  instead  of  Tubertone. 

10  lb.  bag  *5°° 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 
Buy  from  your  dealer  or  clip  this  coupon. 

American  Chemical  Paiel  Co. 

Horticultural  Div.,  RN-7,  Ambler,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  prices  on  Tubertone 
I  plant - bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 


Name- 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 


Small  Fruit  Diseases 

For  1944,  small  fruit  production 
should  be  kept  at  a  high  level.  This 
cannot  be  done  if  disease  control  is  not 
given  some  consideration.  In  1943,  sev¬ 
eral  diseases  of  small  fruits  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  considerable  loss  of  the 
crop.  It  appears  quite  probable  that, 
given  normal  weather  conditions,  these 
same  diseases  will  be  important  this 
coming  season.  What  are  these  dis¬ 
eases  and  what  can  be  done  to  control 
them?  Although  the  recommended 
control  measures  have  been  developed 
for  New  York  State,  they  should  be 
satisfactory  also  for  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  conditions  are 
similar. 

Diseases  of  Grapes 

Black  rot  is  one  of  the  more  common 
diseases  of  the  grape;  the  principal 
damage  is  the  rotting  of  the  fruit.  The 
disease  is  first  noticed  about  the  latter 
part  of  June,  when  small,  somewhat 
circular  brown  spots  appear  on  the 
leaves.  These  spots  have  a  darker 
brown  edge.  During  July  some  of  tne 
bunches  will  show  berries  which  are 
a  dirty  tan  color.  The  fungus  in  these 
diseased  berries  produces  spores  which 
spread  the  disease  to  healthy  berries. 
And  so,  the  cycle  goes  on  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  Summer.  At 
harvest  time,  the  diseased  berries  are 
shriveled  and  black  in  color.  They  fall 
to  the  ground  where  they  remain  over 
Winter.  The  next  Spring,  the  fungus 
in  the  diseased  berries  produces  spores 
which  again  infect  the  leaves  and 
young  fruit.  Niagara,  Dutchess,  Con¬ 
cord,  Golden  Muscat,  Missouri  Reisling, 
and  Catawba  are  commonly  attacked  by 
black  rot. 

Downy  mildew  will  cause  defoliation 
of  the  vines  as  well  as  a  rotting  of  the 
fruit.  On  the  Delaware  variety,  de¬ 
foliation  is  serious,  while  with  Catawba 
and  many  other  varieties,  some  de¬ 
foliation  and  considerable  fruit  rot  may 
occur.  Concord  is  not  usually  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  downy  mildew  under  field 
conditions.  Downy  mildew  is  noticed 
as  an  irregular,  yellowish  spot  on  the 
leaf.  The  under  side  of  this  spot  is 
covered  with  a  whitish  material  which 
is  th^_  spores  that  spread  the  disease 
to  healthy  leaves  and  fruit.  When  the 
disease  appears  early,  the  downy  mil* 
dew  may  attack  the  flower  clusters  and 
destroy  them.  Later,  the  disease  at¬ 
tacks  the  young  bunches  and  causes  a 
rotting  of  the  berries.  These  diseased 
berries  shrivel  and  finally  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  ‘fungus  lives  through  the 
Winter  in  the  diseased  leaves  on  the 
ground. 

A  third  disease  of  grape  is  known  as 
powdery  mildew.  The  only  serious 
effect  of  this  disease  is  the  “shelling” 
of  the  berries  from  the  bunches.  The 
powdery  mildew  attacks  the  stem  and 
pedicels  of  the  bunch  and  causes  them 
to  shrivel.  This  loosens  the  berries  so 
that  when  they  are  ripe  they  will 
“shell”  when  the  bunches  are  handled 
in  picking  or  when  the  bunches  are 
shaken  during  a  wind  storm. 

These  three  grape  diseases  can  be 
controlled  by  the  same  spray  schedule. 
Use  bordeaux  mixture  4-4-100,  plus 
1  pound  of  rosin  fish  oil  soap.  Apply 
the  spray  three  times  as  follows:  (1) 
Before  bloom;  (2)  after  bloom;  (3)  two 
weeks  after  the  second  application. 
This  reduced  schedule  has  given  ex¬ 
cellent  results  during  the  past  four 
years  and  aids  in  conserving  copper 
for  the  war  effort.  The  spray  should 
be  thoroughly  applied.  Bunches  of 
grapes  and  leaves  which  have  not  been 
given  a  protective  coating  of  the  bor¬ 
deaux  are  subject  to  infection. 

Diseases  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries 

Many  plantings  of  currants  and 
gooseberries  are  defoliated  by  the 
middle  of  August  each  year.  This  de¬ 
foliation  is  caused  by  the  leaf  spot 
disease.  First  a  few  small  brown  spots 
are  noticed  on  a  leaf.  Then  the  leaf 
turns  yellow  and  falls  from  the  bush. 
In  a  comparatively  short  time,  all  of 
the  leaves  have  become  diseased  and 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Although  leaf  spot  is  the  most  serious 
disease  of  currants,  it  is  powdery  mil¬ 
dew  which  causes  the  most  trouble  on 
gooseberries.  Infection  on  the  goose¬ 
berry  is  at  first  a  white  spot  on  the 
fruit  which  within  two  weeks  covers 
the  berry  with  a  brown,  felt-like  ma¬ 
terial.  Year  after  year*  the  powdery 
mildew  will  completely  ruin  the  fruit 
in  a  gooseberry  planting. 

Control  for  currant  leaf  spot:  Use 
bordeaux  mixture  3-3-100,  plus  1  pound 
of  rosin  fish  oil  soap.  Apply  spray  to 
bushes  two  times  as  follows:  (1)  When 
fruit  is  about  half  grown,  and  (2)  after 
fruit  is  harvested.  For  gooseberry  leaf 
spot  and  powdery  mildew:  Spray  with 
lime-sulfur  1-50  immediately  after 
bloom.  Then  use  bordeaux  mixture 
3-5-100,  plus  1  pound  of  rosin  fish  oil 
soap.  Apply  spray  to  bushes  two  times 
as  recommended  for  the  currants. 
Notice  that  that  proportion  is  3-5-100 
bordeaux  for  gooseberries,  to  eliminate 
copper  injury. 

Diseases  of  Raspberries 

Mosaic  is  the  most  widespread  of  the 
diseases  of  raspberries.  Once  a  bush 
becomes  diseased,  it  is  always  diseased 
and  all  suckers  or  tip-plants  from  it 
are  diseased.  The  virus  which  causes 
mosaic  is  spread  from  diseased  to 
healthy  bushes  by  the  raspberry  aphid. 
A  bush  which  has  mosaic  is  usually 
stunted  and  appears  to  be  a  somewhat 
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NEW  EFFECTIVE 
DU  PONT 

WEED  KILLER 


(Field  Tested  for  five  years,  “Ammate”* 
Weed  Killer  is  a  sure  way  to  control 
and  eradicate  troublesome  weeds. 

Based  on  a  new  Du  Pont  chemical. 
Ammonium  Sulfamate,  “Animate”  is  f 
effective  and  easy  to  use  and  quickly 
brings  many  noxious  weeds  such  as 
Poison  Ivy,  Poison  Oak  and  Poison 
Sumac  within  complete  control. 

Use  “Animate,”  either  as  a  spray  in 
solution  with  water  or  in  its  dry  form. 
Used  at  the  proper  rates  and  applied 
according  to  recommended  proce-  | 
dure, “Animate”  will  effect  a  permanent  I 
kill  to  many  weeds.  J 

For  additional  information  about  I 
“Animate,”  write  for  informative  y 
booklet,  sent  without  obligation.  E.  I.  f 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  | 

j  2504  Nemours  Bldg.,  Dept.R.N.*Wil-  I 
j  mington  98,  Delaware.  *Trade  Mark  1 
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AMMATE 

trade  mark 

WEED  KILLER 


Buy  your  trees  from  an  established  Nursery. 
We  grow  the  trees  we  sell  and  Guarantee  Sat¬ 
isfaction.  Our  60th  Year  growing  APPLE, 
PLUM,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  PEACH  TREES 
end  SMALL  FRUITS  for  the  Orchard  Planter. 
ROSES.  SHRUBS.  Etc.  for  the  Home.  Write 
for  Free  Illustrated  Catalog  in  Color. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

123  Circle  Road,  Danaville,  New  York 


MALONEY  CATALOG  TRZE 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


Spring  grown  cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Charleston,  Jersey  Wakefield.  Goldenacre,  Ballhead, 
Flatdutch  300-$l.00;  500-$l.75;  1000-$3.00  prepaid. 
Express  Collect  $2.00-1000.  Ready  for  shipment  April 
15th.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Stone,  Baltimore  same 
price  as  Cabbage.  Ready  May  15th.  Ruhy  King  Pepper 
100-60*.  Porto  Rica  Potato  Plants:  300-SI .25 T  500- 
$2.00;  1000-$3.75  prepaid.  Prizetaker  Onion  ioo-50c. 
25  years  experience  growing  and  packing  vegetable 
plants.  Full  count.  Moss  packed.  Both  day  and  night 
service.  Satisfaction  "Our  Motto". 

L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY.  VIRGINIA 


Nut  Trees  Improved 

American  Walnut,  Chinese  Chestnut.  Eating  Persim¬ 
mons,  Cattle  feed.  Honey  Locust.  Write  for  list  of  the 
best  selections  from  our  nearly  100  test  trees  on  our 
grounds.  Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65R,  Downingtown  Pa. 


MILLION  FROST  PROOF  CABBAGE  PUNTS 

Wakefield  and  Flat  Dutch;  Lettuce:  Iceburg  and  New 
York  Onion;  Bermuda  SOO-$I.50;  500-$200:  1000-$3.50 
postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000.  Write  for  Catalogue  on 
Tomato  and  all  kind  of  plants. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


IX/AMTFTY  quantities  of  niullen  stalks, 

*”*■“*"  weed  stalks,  seed  heads,  pods. 


etc.  for  decorative  purposes.  Write  for  information. 

E.  MANN,  1845)  BROADWAY,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 


CAD  CAIC  Fancy  certified  seed  potatoes;  Katalulins; 
IUI\  OnLL  Sebagoes ;  Cobbles  $4.25  per  100  lb.  sack. 
Grower  of  fancy  certified  seed  potatoes  and  other  row 
Clops.  F.  H.  WAKEFIELD.  EDMESTON,  N.  Y. 


fiARHFN  RftAT<I  0ne  >'ear  Asparagus  roots  $1.75- 
UnnUEill  AUulO  100 :  $12-1000.  Three  year  Aspar¬ 
agus  roots  $3.50-100;  $24-1000.  Ten  year  asparagus 
roots  produce  quantities  this  May  and  June  $2-dozen. 
$10-100.  Rhubarb  roots  $2. 50-dozen;  $12-100.  Horse 
Radish  roots  $2.50-100;  $11-1000.  All  herbs.  Seed 
sweet  potatoes.  WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— 2  years  old  $4-100; 
$30-1000.  Blackberry,  potted  strawberry,  blueberry, 
herbs.  WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  N.  J. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

■y  B.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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Crown-Headlight  is  doing  a  double  job 
these  days  — making  tough,  durable  fatigue 
uniforms  for  the  boys  in  the  Army,  and  the 
dependable,  rugged  Crown  and  Headlight 
overalls  you've  been  wearing. 

Because  the  fighting  front  comes  fjrst, 
there  may  be  some  waiting  for  your  next 
pair  of  overalls,  workshirt  or  trousers.  But 
keep  trying,  if  they're  not  in  stock  today. 
Crown-Headlight  are  the  only  ones  approved 
by  the  United  States  Testing  Company.  And 
they're  Sanforized  shrunk  to  less  than  1% 
shrinkagel  The  extra  wear  and  comfort  of 
Crown-Headlight  is  well  worth  waiting  for. 

CROWN -HEADLIGHT 

,  Work  Clothes 


AN9 

6009 

6NOU6H 

mu  Me/ 


UNION  MADE 

CINCINNATI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  YORK 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  &  HEADLIGH!  OVERALLS 


find  O-qy  MAI L 

tow  every  account,  small  or  largo,  shares  in  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,000.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  warrant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  in  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiples.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,000. 

Banking  by  mall  is  easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  Information  is  desired 
send  for  statement,  signature  card  and  in¬ 
formation  folder. 

NA  T  I  P  K  federal 
H  I  I  V/  IV  savings 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED  1886 

DESK  C  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 


»  - - —W  » 

(1  Quart) enough  7c 

for 4 bushels  seed  vLlw 

LOO 
.60 


(1  pint)  Enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(2  pint)  Enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
If*  stock,  order  direct. 
Money-Back"  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  formulae  Co. 

Box  I I29H  New  Britain,  Conn. 

•I  that  stuff/ 


Rapidgro  Fertilizei 

THE  IDEAIi  PLANT  FOOD  FOR  TOUR  VIC 
TORY  GARDEN.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y 


lighter  shade  of  green  than  a  healthy 
bush.  This  lighter  color  is  caused  by 
the  light  and  dark  green  mottled  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  diseased  leaves.  Of 
the  red  raspberries,  Indian  Summer, 
Marcy,  and  Milton  are  resistant.  All 
of  the  black  raspberry  varieties  are 
susceptible  to  mosaic,  although  the 
Evans  does  not  become  diseased  as 
rapidly  as  the  other  varieties.  In  the 
case  of  the  purple  raspberries,  the 
Marion  is  not  as  susceptible  to  mosaic 
as  the  Sodus. 

In  an  established  planting  which  has 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  bushes  dis¬ 
eased,  the  method  of  control  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  diseased  bushes  and  burn 
them.  Then  replant  the  Vacancies  with 
certified  plants.  Eradicate  any  wild 
raspberries  which  are  within  600  feet  of 
the  planting,  since  they  serve  as  a 
source  of  the  disease.  If  a  badly  dis¬ 
eased  planting  is  within  600  feet  of  the 
planting  in  question,  the  diseased  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  removed.  If  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  plants  in  a  planting 
are  diseased,  carry  the  planting  as  long 
as  it  is  profitable.  In  the  meantime, 
start  a  new  planting  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions. 

For  a  new  planting,  four  requisites 
are  necessary.  First,  select  a  site 
which  is  at  least  600  feet  from  plantings 
which  are  diseased.  (Columbians  al¬ 
ways  carry  mild  mosaic  and  are  a 
source  of  trouble.)  Second,  eradicate 
wild  raspberies  within  600  feet  of  the 
planting.  Spray  them  with  Atlacide 
at  lVz  pounds  to  1  gallon  of  water 
about  the  first  of  June.  Third,  use 
only  certified  plants.  And  last,  inspect 
the  new  planting  twice  each  year 
(early  June  and  late  August)  and  re¬ 
move  and  burn  diseased  plants. 

Other  diseases  of  raspberries  which 
may  cause  trouble  at  times  are  wilt 
(Blue  Stem),  spur  blight,  and  anthrac- 
nose.  During  the  second  year  of  a 
raspberry  planting  (usually  in  July), 
the  new  canes  may  start  to  wilt,  lose 
their  lower  leaves,  and  a  purple  streak 
will  be  found  extending  up  the  cane, 
indicating  that  the  wilt  disease  is  pres¬ 
ent.  If  only  a  few  bushes  are  diseased, 
remove  the  plants  and  burn  them.  Do 
not  fill  the  vacancies  for  at  least  a 
year.  This  disease  causes  more  trouble 
in  blacks  and  purples  than  in  reds.  In 
the  case  of  a  new  planting,  avoid  fields 
in  which  tomatoes  and  peppers  have 
been  grown. 

Spur  blight  is  the  disease  which 
causes  the  purple  spots  on  the  canes 
of  red  raspberries  and  which  are  usually 
noticed  during  August.  In  severe 
cases,  the  canes  may  be  killed,  but  in 
all  cases  the  bud  which  is  in  the  dis¬ 
eased  area  is  killed  or  weakened  so 
that  it  does  not  produce  fruit. 

Anthracnose  may  occur  on  either  red 
or  black  raspberries.  The  disease  at¬ 
tacks  the  leaves  and  canes,  causing  a 
grey  spot  which,  on  the  canes,  has  a 
darker  colored  border.  The  disease 
weakens  the  canes  and  in  wet  seasons 
may  cause  a  fruit  rot.  Spur  blight 
and  anthracnose  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying  the  canes  thoroughly  in  the 
Spring  when  the  buds  show  about  Y4 
inch  of  green.  Use  1  gallon  of  Elgetol 
to  100  gallons  of  water. 

Diseases  of  Strawberries 

Properly  grown  strawberries  are  not 
usually  subject  to  any  diseases  which 
will  cause  trouble.  Strawberry  beds 
which  are  in  poorly  drained  areas  or 
which  have  suffered  from  winter  in¬ 
jury  may  show  a  high  percentage  of  the 
plants  beginning  to  die  about  the  time 
that  they  should  be  in  bloom.  This  is 
due  to  crown  and  root  injury  and  is 
sometimes  called  root  rot.  To  over¬ 
come  this  trouble,  select  a  site  which 
is  properly  drained  and  see  that  the 
proper  amount  of  mulch  has  been 
applied  in  the  Fall  before  the  tempera¬ 
ture  falls  below  20  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Occasionally,  leaf  spot  will  become 
serious,  but  this  is  usually  not  the  case 
unless  the  bed  is  cropped  for  a  second 
year.  If  a  bed  is  to  be  cropped  a  second 
year,  mow  it  after  harvest  and  rake 
and  burn  the  leaves.  This  will  destroy 
most  of  the  diseased  leaves  and  thus 
reduce  the  possibility  of  trouble.  If 
leaf  spot  is  serious  and  spraying  is 
necessary,  use  bordeaux  mixture  3-3- 
100.  Apply  the  spray  as  follows:  (1) 
As  soon  as  the  mulch  has  been  re¬ 
moved:  (2)  just  before  bloom  starts; 
and  (3)  after  harvest  if  bed  is  to  be 
kept  for  a  second  crop.  R.  F.  Suit 
New  York. 


Farm  and  Garden  Courses 
at  Farmingdale 

The  State  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  announces 
a  program  of  evening  courses  to  be 
conducted  during  the  period  from 
^  to  May  12.  Several  subjects 
are  offered,  and  classes  will  meet  one 
evening  a  week,  from  8: 00  to  10-  00 
according  to  the  following  schedule-’ 
Mondays— Fruit  Growing;  Tuesdays — 
Milk  Testing;  Wednesdays — Farm  Man¬ 
agement,  Swine  Management;  Thurs¬ 
days— Poultry  Keeping,  Dairy  Cattle 
Management;  and  Fridays— The  Family 
Garden. 

The  courses  are  practical  in  nature, 
and  should  prove  a  good  investment  for 
those  having  an  interest  in  the  fields 
listed.  A  circular  of  information  and 
an  application  form  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  H.  B.  Knapp,  Director, 
State  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  N.  Y. 


CORN,  OIL  AN  0  RESEARCH 


It  took  a  lot  of  planning  — a  lot  of  trial-and- 
error  —  a  lot  of  practical  experimenting  to  get 
the  kind  of  corn  you  raise  today.  (And  it  took  a 
lot  of  the  very  same  thing  to  get  what  you  buy 
in  every  Esso  product,  too  ... ) 


In  central  America,  long  before 
Columbus,  an  Indian  found  a  big  grass 
with  big  seed-pods  that  made  good 
eating.  That  was  corn.  ( Centuries  ago. 
Nature  stored  up  in  the  earth  a 
sticky  goo  that  was  to  become  one 
of  man’s  most  useful  servants. 

That  was  oil.) 


By  the  time  the  Pilgrims 
landed,  Indians  were  de¬ 
veloping  corn.  Cultivat¬ 
ing  it.  Making  it  better 
suited  to  man’s  needs. 
Fertilizing  it  with  a  fat  fish 
planted  in  each  hill. 
( Man  soon  learned  by 
experience  that  oil,  too, 
could  be  improved,  refined, 
made  more  useful  to  man 
in  many  special  forms  ...  ) 


SOver  fifteen  generations,  American  farmers  have  developed  hundreds 
9  of  varieties  of  . . .  com!  Each  is  best,  by  practical  experiment,  for 
some  special,  practical  use.  You  yourself  continue  this  experimenting 
—picking  your  seed  com,  discarding  the  runt  ears,  carrying  on 
with  only  the  best.  ( And  for  the  same  reason,  over  1500  chemists 
in  Esso  laboratories  experiment  constantly  for  better  things  from 
oil.  They  have  worked  wonders  in  getting  results  for  the  motor 
car,  the  airplane,  the  modern  home,  the  factory— and  for  the  modem 
well-run  farm.  Buy  anything  sold  by  Esso,  and  you  get  the  full 
result  of  the  largest  group  of  practical  oil  experimenters  in  the  world!) 


COMING!  Your  free  copy  of  the  new  CARE  SAVES  V/EAR 

ESSO  FARM  BOOK! 

Every  farmer  needs  this  up-to-date  Esso  Farm 
Book  for  its  accurate  information  . . .  short  cuts 
...easy-to-use  charts  and  tables  ...  complete 
farm  diary  and  record  book.  Ask  your  Esso 
supplier  to  reserve  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Esso  Farm  Book  today! 
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•  The  Hardie  sprayers  we  are 
building  this  year  under  the  new 
quotas  for  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  are  the  same  good,  de¬ 
pendable,  trouble-proof  Hardies 
you  always  had. 

The  range  of  sizes  and  variety 
of  models  includes  a  sprayer  for 
any  requirement  large  or  small. 
Rubber- tired  wheels  are  again 
available  on  heavy-duty  outfits. 

New,  improved  guns  and  booms 
tnake  possible  quicker,  more  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  with  less  labor  and 
Spray  material.  Replacement  and 
repair  parts  and  materials  needed 
for  service  are  readily  available 
including  new  pumps  in  all  sizes. 
Ask  your  Hardie  dealer.  Write 
for  the  new  1944  Hardie  Catalog. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICHIGAN 


.  .  THE  ONLY  SPRAYER  THAT  IS 


COMPLETELY  LUBRICATED 


For  safe,  successful  electric  fence 

.  .  .  backed  by  the  No.  1  name  in  the  industry 


DEPEND  on  PRIME 


Take  a  well-built,  well-insulat¬ 
ed  fence,  add  a  dependable 
Prime  Controller,  and  you  have 
an  electric  fence  you  know  is 
going  to  do  its  job.  Prime  has 
led  the  field  in  supplying  qual¬ 
ity  high-line  and  battery  con¬ 
trollers  for  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  past  ten  years.  See 
your  Prime  dealer,  f-4 
THE  PRIME  MFG.  CO. 

1669  S.  First  Street,  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 

FREE  BOOKLET  "How  to 
Build  and  Maintain  V our  Elec¬ 
tric  Fence.’’  Write  for  your  copy. 


/Prime  High -line 
Model,  approved 
for  safety  by 
U  nderwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


©  1944  The  Prime  Mfg.  C& 


\* Elmer  the  Bulhorg,  strong 
1  as  a  bull,  big  as  a  horse, 
,i»  sliPPery  as  a  hog. 

. , .  up — yll 


Controllers 


FARM  FREEZERS 

Frozen  Food  Cabinets 

ALU  SIZES— PRICES  RIGHT 

FREEZE  AND  STORE 
YOUR  FARM  PRODUCE 
FRUITS  VEGETABLES  MEATS 

WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 

GENERAL 

REFRIGERATORS  CORP. 

678  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
TELEPHONE  STUYVESANT  9-1222 


Low-cost  outfit  for  orchard  and 
row  crops.  6-7gals.amio  it  400 
lbs.  pressure.  Real  one-man  rig. 

JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 


23  Hosmet  9t.,  Lansing,  Mich.  •  243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


ELEX-O-SEAL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williomstown,  -  New  York  . 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO.,  Chicago,  32,  111 


Potato  Growing  for  1944 

(Continued  from  Cover  Page) 
shallow  in  the  past,  the  depth  should 
be  gradually  increased  each  year  so 
that  no  large  amount  of  subsoil  is 
turned  up  at  any  one  time.  Fitting 
should  be  deep  to  loosen  the  soil,  rather 
than  on  the  surface  which  is  likely  to 
pack  it. 

Fitting  before  early  spring  planting 
on  fall-plowed  land  that  was  in  a  cul¬ 
tivated  crop  the  previous  year,  may  be 
entirely  unnecessary  where  potatoes 
are  to  be  planted  deep.  Fall-plowed 
land  that  is  planted  late  should  be  har¬ 
rowed  often  enough  to  kill  all  weeds 
while  they  are  small.  Fall-plowed  sod 
and  all  spring-plowed  land  need  fitting 
carefully  before  planting.  After  plant¬ 
ing  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  up 
for  a  poorly  fitted  seedbed. 

Manure  and  superphosphate  may  be 
used  satisfactorily  where  scab  is  not  a 
problem.  An  application  of  10  tons  of 
manure  and  500  pounds  of  super-phos¬ 
phate  is  adequate.  Well-rotted  manure 
is  less  likely  to  produce  scab  than  fresh 
manure.  Some  growers  think  that 
manure  is  less  likely  to  encourage  scab 
if  applied  before  rather  than  after  plow¬ 
ing.  Where  large  applications  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  are  made  to  the  same 
field  each  year,  less  phosphorus  is 
likely  to  be  needed.  Annual  applica¬ 
tions  of  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  a 
4-8-7  or  5-10-5  commercial  fertilizer 
are  desirable.  A  heavier  application 
may  be  beneficial  the  first  year  on  a 
field  that  had  received  no  fertilizer 
for  several  years. 

Early  planting,  even  for  late  potatoes, 
usually  results  in  an  increased  yield. 
This,  however,  depends  somewhat  on 
the  season.  Potatoes  planted  from  May 
1  to  15  usually  produce  the  best  yields, 
but  a  crop  planted  as  late  as  the  latter 
part  af  June,  may  yield  equally  well  if 
rainfall  is  adequate  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  and  if  an  early  frost 
does  not  kill  the  vines.  Deep  planting 
followed  by  relatively  level  culture  is 
likely  to  produce  the  best  results  under 
most  conditions. 

Potato  Culture 

The  first  two  or  three  cultivations 
will  be  simple  if  the  furrow  system 
of  planting  has  been  used.  With  normal 
weather  conditions,  a  large  number  of 
weeds  will  be  just  appearing  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  potatoes  are 
planted.  The  potatoes  will  not  yet  have 
appeared  above  ground.  A  single  trip 
ever  the  field  at  this  time  with  a 
weeder  or  a  harrow  will  kill  all  of  these 
small  weeds,  both  between  the  rows 
and  in  the  row.  It  will  also  partly  fill-in 
the  trenches,  which  is  desirable.  The 
harrow  may  be  used  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals  until  the  potatoes  are  4  or  5  inches 
tall,  while  a  weeder  may  be  used  even 
longer. 

Potatoes  are  sprayed  or  dusted  to 
prevent  late  blight,  to  kill  leaf-hoppers 
which  cause  tip-burn,  to  repel  flea 
beetles  which  eat  small  round  holes 
in  the  leaves  and  to  kill  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle,  commonly  called  “potato 
bug”.  Spray  or  dust  tends  to  prevent 
damage  from  these  insects  and  diseases, 
but  it  does  not  cure  the  plants  once 
they  have  been  attacked.  Therefore, 
the  time  for  action  is  before  the  dam¬ 
age  is  done,  not  after. 

Spraying  or  dusting  should  begin  as 
soon  as  all  of  the  plants  have  come 
up  or  as  soon  as  the  potato-beetle  eggs 
begin  to  hatch  or  the  flea  beetles  appear. 
Repeat  about  every  ten  days.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  these  general  suggestions,  farm¬ 
ers,  Victory  gardeners  and  commercial 
potato  growers  can  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  sufficiently  to  meet  the  national 
1944  needs. 


“CAN-TOP”  COOLING 
BOOSTS  PROFITS! 


Arctic  Jet’s  unique  “can-top”  ac¬ 
tion  assures  adequately  cooled  top- 
milk,  cuts  bacteria  count,  boosts 
profits.  Successful  dairymen  prefer 
its  clean,  quick,  low-cost  operation. 


Write  Dept.  A.  For  Literature 

THE  SARGENT- R0UNDY  CORP. 

Randolph,  -  Vermont 


Don't  let 

Sore  Shoulders 
or  Collar  Gall 


slow  up  plowing  this  spring 

•  Rub  Absorbine  in  well  Os  soon  as 
swelling  or  irritation  is  noticed.  Ap¬ 
ply  Absorbine  each  day  before  and 
after  the  horse  is  worked.  Be  sure 
that  the  collar  is  not  torn  or  lumpy, 
as  this  will  continue  irritation. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  blood  flow  through 
the  injured  parts  —  helps  open  up  small 
blood  vessels,  clogged  by  collar  pressure, 
thus  relieving  soreness.  Swelling  usually  goes 
down  within  a  few  hours  if  Absorbine  is 
applied  as  soon  as  injury  occurs. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  is  most 
helpful  in  checking  fresh  bog  spavin,  wind- 
gall,  curb  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
Helps  prevent  them  from  becoming  perma¬ 
nent  afflictions.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

•  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


GRASS  SILAGE 

SILOGERM — for  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well  as 
corn.  Very  economical,  clean  and  easy  to  use.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOKLET  containing  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants  to  Farmers 
and  Victory  Gardeners.  Pull  or  part  time. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Eradicating  Tree  Stumps 

A  problem  confronting  many  farm¬ 
ers  and  other  land  owners  is  how  to 
get  rid  of  tree  stumps.  A  method  which 
my  husband’s  father  used  to  good  effect 
many  years  ago,  is  just  as  effective 
today. 

Wishing  to  get  rid  of  an  old  apple 
orchard,  he  cut  down  the  trees  in  late 
fall  and  winter,  leaving  the  stumps 
about  a  foot  high,  with  smooth  flat  tops. 
With  an  auger  or  bit  of  three-fourths 
inch  diameter,  he  bored  four  or  five 
holes  approximately  five  inches  deep, 
spacing  them  about  equal  distances 
apart.  Each  hole  was  then  nearly  filled 
with  potassium  nitrate  (saltpetre),  and 
water  was  poured  in,  leaving  only 
enough  room  so  that  it  could  be  tightly 
corked,  for  there  should  be  no  evapora¬ 
tion.  Brush  from  the  trees  was  then 
piled  above  and  around  each  stump. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  brush  had  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  dried  out,  he  sprinkled 
the  pile  with  kerosene  to  start  the  fire. 
The  brush  in  burning  fired  the  stumps 
which  had  become  thoroughly  perme¬ 
ated  with  the  saltpetre,  and  they 
burned  down  into  the  roots.  This  eradi¬ 
cated  them  completely,  so  that  later  in 
the  same  spring  he  plowed  and  planted 
the  field.  If  the  fresh  stumps  of  poplars 
and  willows  are  treated  in  this  way, 
they  will  never  send  up  any  shoots, 
even  if  they  are  not  burned.  In  re¬ 
moving  small  trees  of  five  or  six  inches 
in  diameter,  they  should  be  cut  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  possible,  and  one  or 
two  holes  filled  with  the  saltpetre  and 
water  would  be  sufficient. 

New  York.  MRS.  F.  w.  P. 


Th‘  NextYe*'! 

THE  CUTTER  MOST 
FARMERS  BUY 


Each  year,  more  farmers  buy  PAPEC 
Cutters  than  any  other  make.  This  year, 
more  PAPECS  will  be  built  than  last  year, 
but  still  not  enough  to  go  ’round.  Stocks 
of  repair  parts  are  ample,  however. 

So  see  your  papec  dealer  at  once. 
If  he  can’t  get  you  a  new  papec,  you  can 
count  on  getting  all  the  parts  necessary 
to  put  your  old  machine 
into  A-l  shape.  Get  ready 
NOW  for  the  busy  season 
ahead.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
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VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 


What  is  the  price  of  wheat,  or  hogs,  or  eggs,  or 
beef,  or  cotton?  What  are  the  prospects  of  a 
good  crop?  How  and  when  is  that  certain  job  to 
be  done  that  must  be  done  as  soon  as  possible? 
What  is  the  help  situation? 

Yes,  there  are  many  things  to  talk  over  when 
the  farm  family  gets  together.  For  farming  is  a 
real  business — so  like  a  manufacturing  business, 
for  example,  where  prices,  production,  "hows” 
and  "whens,”  manpower,  wages  and  all  such 
problems  are  also  the  chief  concern  of  those  who 
must  run  that  business — and  make  it  pay. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  farming  is  America’s  first 
and  most  fundamental  business.  Other  business 


Every  Sunday  Afternoon  —  GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR  — NBC  Network 


men  know  that.  And  they  know  that,  like  their 
own  businesses,  farming  calls  for  "get  up  and 
go,”  coupled  with  brains,  ability  and  willingness 
to  work.  When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  the 
farmer’s  job  and  the  manufacturer’s  are  much 
alike — with  much  in  common. 

That’s  probably  why  they  have  always 
stood  for  the  American  prin¬ 
ciple  that  encourages  and 
rewards  perseverance,  ambition, 
ability  and  hard  work. 

Farming  is  founded  on  that. 

So  is  manufacturing.  So  is 
America. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

CHEVROLET  .  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  .  BUICK  .  CADILLAC  .  FISHER  BODY 

CMC  TRUCK  .  FRIGID  AIRE 
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These  dairymen  find  they  get  more  production  and  maintain  better 
herd  health.  Near’s  MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D  supplies  your 
livestock  with  10  ESSENTIAL  MINERALS  in  recommended 
quantities  and  proportions. 

To  learn  why  it  pays  to  feed  MinRaltone,  mail  coupon. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


The  Dairyman's  War-time  Load 


To  the  never-ending  toil  of  the  dairyman,  weight  has 
been  added  to  the  load  he  bears.  He  must  produce 
more  milk  and  must  do  it  with  inferior  feed.  On  that 
same  feed  he  must  maintain  the  health  of  his  stock. 
That’s  why  so  many  leading  dairymen  are  feeding . , . 


Near's  kMNRALTOto- 

1  ▼  *  With  VITAMIN  D  ^ 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


NEAR'S  DfJEX-TONE  4 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and  \  £E?RT’S  EO°D  Cf0”  ™C- 

Mineral  Supplement  4  ep‘  ’  ln®  f"’1  on’ 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal  ^  why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
critter,  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a  M  program  for  my  stock, 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s  Zk  • 

a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals,  K  1  have  a  dairy  of . cows,  . .  .young  stock. 

Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and  f  ( Glvc  numbcr  of  each.) 

medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  Inex-  m 

pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver  5  Name . 

and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 

A  Address . . . 


SMOOTH  .  . . 
FLEXIBLE 


Scientifically  SHAPED  .  , 

INSURES  PROPER  HEALING  OF  MILK  DUCT 

Teat  injuries  are  critical.  The  cow’s  value 
may  be  destroyed  unless  the  milk  duct  is  held 
in  correct  shape  during  healing.  Smooth, 
flexible,  ivory-like  Bag  Balm  Dilators  are 
shaped  to  the  normal  milk-duct  contours  and 
will  not  dissolve,  come  apart  or  slip  out. 

CANNOT  ABSORB  PUS  INFECTION 

or  snag  tender  tissues.  Fluted  sides  carry  in 
soothing,  healing  ointment.  Sterilized  dila¬ 
tors,  packed  in  antiseptic  ointment,  60^  at 
feed  dealers,  drug  and  general  stores. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  9-D,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


BAG  BALM  DILATORS 


Older  Early 

Milking  Machine  produc¬ 
tion  is  still  limited!  Don’t 
wait — if  you  order  early 
you  may  obtain  a  UEBLER 
milker  manufactured  by 
a  company  with  over 
thirty-five  years  experi¬ 
ence  manufacturing  qual¬ 
ity  farm  equipment. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND  LITERATURE 

UEBLER  MACHINE  GO. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 

Dr.  No.  if  lor s 

UDDER  BALM 

Made  for  Dairymen  by  a  Veterinarian 

Antiseptic  ointment  for 
udder  ond  teots.  The  same 
soothing,  softening  oint¬ 
ment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor's 
Dilators  ore  pocked.  De¬ 


signed  to  stoy  in  prolonged 
antiseptic  contact,  to  re¬ 
duce  danger  of  infection 
ond  promote  cleon,  rapid 
healing.  “  8  ozs.  50c 

Ask  youi  dealer  far  OR.  NAYLOR'S  Udder  Balm 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  V 


SELL ALL YOUR 
M I  LK^t  VICTORY/ 


OUR  BOSS  DOES- 
HE  MAKES  MORE 
PROFIT  AND  WE. 
THRIVE  ON  RYDE'S 
CREAM  CALF  MEAL 


CALF 
*MEAL 

w.J=,LA'KESj 


T  TNCLE  Sam  needs  every 
pound  of  available  milk. 
Top  prices  are  being  paid. 
You  save  at  least  half  on 
feeding  cost — save  time — 
grow  strong,  sturdy  calves 
— when  you  replace  milk 
feeding  with 


fes(ream(aSf9/2eaJ^ 

Specially  prepared  and  fortified  with  minerals,  vitamins  and 
other  essential  nutrients.  Steam  cooked  for  easy  digestion 
and  prevention  of  scours.  Same  ingredients  prepared  in  two 
ways:  For  gruel  feeding,  R'YDE’S  Cream  Calf  Meal  .  .  ,  For 
dry  feeding,  RYDE'S  Cream  Calf  Flakes  in  crisp,  crunchy 
flaked  form.  Easy  to  chew  and  digest.  Whether  you  feed  wet 
or  dry,  you  save  time  and  make  extra  money  on  both  milk  and 

feeding  costs.  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 

Ask  for  RYDE'S  CREAM  CAlF  MEAL— In  Meal  form  or 
Flaked.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute.  If  be  can’t  supply  you, 
write  ua  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it. 


Dvricr  Q  rn  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
VI I  MU  <X  tUiy  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


In  Favor  of  Raw  Milk 

I  have  read  the  reply  made  by  Dr. 
Brooks  in  your  February  19  issue  to  my 
statements  on  raw  milk  published  in 
the  previous  October  30  issue. 

Dr.  Brooks’  letter  is  very  eloquent 
in  what  it  fails  to  deny  and  therefore 
admits,  namely,  that  heating  milk  much 
higher  than  143°  F.  would  destroy  the 
I  cream  line;  and  that  pasteurized  milk 
!  is  short  of  valuable  vitamins,  contains 
;  a  precipitation  of  lime  and  phosphorous 
j  and  is  therefore  less  palatable  and  less 
nourishing  than  raw  milk. 

Dr.  Brooks  quotes  the  poet  Gray  as 
to  ignorance  being  bliss.  Well,  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  must  have  been  a  very 
“blissful”  profession  for  generations 
as  it  has  opposed  so  many  advances  in 
medical  and  general  science.  The  doc¬ 
tors  called  the  discoverer  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  vaccination  ignorant.  They 
called  those  who  doubted  the  efficacy 
of  blood-letting  ignorant.  And  until 
recent  times,  they  called  those  who 
doubted  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  “laudable  pus”,  ignorant. 

I  did  not  confuse  complete  pasteuri¬ 
zation  with  fractional  sterilization.  In 
complete  pasteurization,  the  pasteuriz¬ 
ing  temperature,  not  the  boiling  point 
temperature  of  212°  is  used.  He  can 
find  the  complete  pasteurization  pro¬ 
cess  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  National 
Formulary. 

The  doctor  says  that  the  undulant 
fever  germ  can  be  readily  killed  by  a 
temperature  of  140°  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Yes,  that  is  what  he  says.  But 
much  greater  authorities  say  it  takes 
a  sustained  temperature  of  180°  to  the 
boiling  point  to  do  this  trick.  In  this 
connection,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Dr.  Alexander,  Pittsburgh  Director  of 
Health,  publicly  declared  that  when 
the  Pittsburgh  hospitals  pasteurize 
mother’s  milk  they  heat  it  twice  to  a 
temperature  of  170°  F.  So  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  temperature  of  only  143° 
destroys  all  pathogenic  bacteria,  are 
very  gullible. 

Doctors  certainly  succeed  in  confus¬ 
ing  the  public.  They  claim  that  the 
pasteurizing  temperature  kills  undul¬ 
ant  fever  germs  and  all  other  patho¬ 
genic  bacteria,  yet  when  typhoid,  for 
instance,  is  in  drinking  water,  every 
board  of  health  from  the  equator  to 
the  north  pole  orders  such  water  to  be 
boiled  for  at  least  20  minutes.  No 
wonder  the  public  wonders,  “when  are 
the  doctors  telling  the  truth?” 

Undulant  fever  is  a  very  rare  disease 
in  man.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  happy 
way  of  keeping  largely  out  of  the  great 
cattle-raising  countries.  It  is  found 
principally  in  Malta  and  Gibraltar  and 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  area, 
for  which  reason  it  is  often  called 
Mediterranean  fever.  Its  mortality  is 
low,  only  about  two  per  cent.  It  is 
easily  confused  with  other  fevers.  It 
can  be  gotten  from  beef,  pork,  butter, 
cheese  and  the  carcasses  of  dead  ani¬ 
mals  and  even  from  living  animals. 
Some  authorities  claim  it  is  air-borne. 
[See  Osier’s  Practice  of  Medicine, 
pages  219-220]. 

Now  if  undulant  fever  germs  and 
other  deleterious  germs  are  in  raw 
milk,  they  will  also  be  in  butter  made 
from  such  raw  milk.  But  thousands  of 
tons  of  butter  made  from  raw  milk 
are  on  the  market.  Indeed,  it  is  hard 
to  make  good  butter  from  pasteurized 
milk.  But  the  Milk  Trust  and  its  doc¬ 
tors  direct  their  propaganda  against 
raw  milk  and  say  nothing  about  butter 
made  from  raw  milk.  This  modus 
operandi  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
The  point  is  that  butter  can  be  stored 
for  long  periods  and  shipped  long  dis¬ 
tances  without  souring  or  getting 
strong.  Raw  milk  cannot;  it  must  be 
made  storable  and  transportable.  Hence, 
pasteurization  is  a  commercial  pro¬ 
cess.  If  raw  milk  could  be  stored  and 
shipped  like  butter  can,  does  any  one 
suppose  that  the  Milk  Trust  would 
bother  about  pasteurizing  it? 

Another  word  about  undulant  fever. 
Handlers  of  meat  are  the  most  numer¬ 
ous  groups  to  suffer  from  this  disease, 
but  children,  the  greatest  drinkers 
of  milk,  seldom  have  it.  Dr.  Brooks 
thinks  that  a  lot  of  country  dwellers 
have  this  disease.  I  have  either  lived 
in  or  been  in  close  touch  with  the  dairy 
section  of  my  part  of  Pennsylvania 
all  my  life,  and  I  never  saw  a  case  of 
undulant  fever  in  the  country.  I  have 
known  some  doctors  to  treat  persons 
for  undulant  fever  until  smarter  doc¬ 
tors  made  a  different  and  correct  diag¬ 
nosis.  Some  of  these  “undulant  fever” 
patients  were  cured  by  surgeons  who 
removed  bad  appendices  that  ought’  to 
have  been  removed  years  before. 

Dr.  Brooks  thinks  that  the  Army  is 
free  from  propaganda  pressure.  He 
ought  to  know  that  Washington  is 
pretty  well  filled  up  with  big  milk 
company  executives  who  are  “working 
for  the  government”  and  who  don’t 
want  to  see  a  farmer  make  an  honest 
dollar  by  selling  raw  milk  at  Army 
camps.  The  Milk  Monopoly  wants  the 
whole  retail  field  to  itself  and  it  pushes 
its  propaganda  effectively  in  both  peace 
time  and  war  time.  Indeed,  it  takes 
advantage  of  the  war  situation  to  be, 
if  anything,  more  aggressive  and  de¬ 
ceptive  than  ever. 

There  is  one  standard  work  whose 
authors  were  not  fooled  by  the  milk 
company  doctors,  and  that  is  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary.  It  de¬ 
fines  pasteurization  correctly  as  “a 
process  designed  by  Pasteur  for  arrest¬ 
ing  and  preventing  fermnation  in 
liquids,  such  as  wines  and  milk.”  Yes, 


Cleaner  Cows 
Less  Labor 

with 

CONCRETE 

PAVED 

BARNYARD 


A  concrete-paved  barnyard  is  a  big 
aid  to  dairymen  producing  high 
quality  milk.  Fall,  winter,  spring 
and  summer  it  helps  keep  cows  out 
of  mud,  dust,  filth — cuts  down  work 
of  cleaning  cows  before  milking.  A. 
big  factor  now  that  farm  help  is 
short  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  increase  milk  production. 

When  cows  wade  through  mud 
they  waste  energy  needed  for  pro¬ 
ducing  milk.  Owners  say  a  paved 
barnyard  soon  pays  for  itself  by 
helping  produce  more  and  better 
quality  milk. 

Pastecoupon  on  penny  postal  and 
mail  today  for  free  instructions  for 
paving  your  barnyard  or  building 
other  durable,  thrifty,  sanitary 
structures  with  concrete. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor  or 
building  material  dealer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  | 

Dept  Ma-16, 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  | 
Dept  M4a-10.  1528  Walnut  SL,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  | 

Send  instructions  for  paving  dairy  barn-  J 
yard  with  concrete — no  reinforcing  steel  J 
needed. 

Also  “how  to  build”  booklets  on  im-  ( 
provements  checked: 

□  Milk  house  □  Dairy  bam  floor 

□  Manure  pit  □  Poultry  house  floor  | 

□  Granary  □  Water  tanks,  troughs  I 


Street  or  R.R.  No... _ _ _  I 


YOUR  FINAL  CHOICE! 


When  you  decide  to  have  the  most 
efficient  milking  machine  —  one 
that  will  prove  a  labor  saver  and 
money  maker,  your  final  choice 
will  be  a  single,  or  double-unit 


Three  exclusive  features  combine 
to  give  Rite-Way’s  Correct  Milk¬ 
ing  Action,  and  sturdy,  dependable 
operation  in  fast,  clean  milking  of 
large  or  small  herds.  These  exclu¬ 
sive  features  are: 

(1)  Specially  designed  inflations  that  fit 
teats  of  any  shape;  gentle  in  action, 
with  perfect  massage. 

(2)  Springless,  balanced-stroke Pulsator. 

(3)  Rite-Way  Rotary  Vacuum  Pump. 
Mail  postcard  for  two  interesting 
booklets  on  Wartime  milking. 
FREE  on  request. 

Ask  your  dealer  regarding  earliest 
possible  delivery  of  a  Rite-Way. 
Meantime,  keep  your  present 
equipment  in  usable  condition. 

Our  factory  and  branches  have 
rubber  parts  for  various  makes  of 
milking  machines. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  R,  1247-49  Belmont  Avenue 
Chicago  13,  Illinois 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  248  W.  Jefferson  St. 
Oakland,  Calif.,  4051  Telegraph  Ave. 
Canada:  Massey  Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 
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SAVE  PRECIOUS  MILK 
RAISE  THRIFTY  HEIFERS 


wartime  needs  .  .  .  raise  sound 
calves  at  low  cost  •  .  .  with 
Blatchford's,  the  Original  Calf  ____ ,  _  „ 

Feed  used  by  7  generations,  ® 

See  your  dealer  now.  Simple  miik-saving  method 
feeding  guide  in  every  bag.  ’wrVte't'odays’ 


BLATCHFORD  CALF  MEAL  COMPANY 

WAUKEGAN  "Since  1800"  ILLINOIS 


AMAZING 


neioTEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY.! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  eleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  Is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  Do 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormiek-Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  944  W.  Mich.  Ave.#  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEEI 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  SO  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


Ur.  Ntn/lor's 

MEDICATED 

JEAT  DILATORS 


Easy  to 
Stay  in 


The  dairyman's  standby  for 
treating  scab  teals,  cut  and 
bruised  teats,  obstructions. 

Or.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  ir» 
its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture  which 
fits  either  large  or  small  teats  with¬ 
out  overstretching  or  tearing  and 
\  which  carries  the  medication  INTO 
f  teat  canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Packed  in  Antiseptio  Ointment 
Large  pkg.  $1.  Trial  pkg.  50c 
At  dealers’  or  mailed  postpaid 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. . .  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 
Dependable  Veterinary  Products 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


PREVENT  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  perma¬ 
nent  soreness.  One  bottle  sufficient  for 
50  young  or  35  older  calves.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  meney  back.  $1  postpaid 
with  free  Supply  Catalog.  40  pages. 
Give  dealer's  name  when  ordering. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO..  INC. 

77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 


-Jk-  -L 


HELPFUL 

ilf  you  are  planning  on 
a  new  silo  to  store 
[Itiore  home  -  grown 
feeds,  write  now  to 
Craine.  You'll  get 
helpful  attention  to 
,your  needs. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

414  Taft  St.,  _ 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  builtr  SILOS 


Quintuplet 

Apple  Trees 

produce  6  different  varieties  of 
apples,  all  on  the  same  tree. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses, 
Stern’s  Nurseries,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


it  is  an  arrester  and  preventer  of  fer¬ 
mentation.  This  is  why  the  Milk  Mon¬ 
opoly  is  so  fond  of  it.  If  the  doctors 
really  believed  that  it  kills  all  patho¬ 
genic  bacteria,  they  would  advise 
boards  of  health  to  conserve  fuel  and 
not  waste  fuel  in  boiling  water  contain¬ 
ing  typhoid.  They  would  say,  “Heat 
to  only  143°,  fuel  is  scarce  and  expen¬ 
sive,  and  it  is  nonsense  anyway  to  heat 
to  a  higher  temperature.”  C.  Hale  Sipe 

Drainage  Problems  in 
New  Jersey 

A  peculiar  belt  of  lowlands  10  to  15 
miles  wide  containing  thousands  of 
small  undrained  depressions,  extends 
across  Middlesex,  Mercer,  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  counties  from  South  Amboy  in 
the  Northeast  to  Bordentown  in  the 
Southwest.  Where  this  belt  of  land  is 
farmed,  an  abundance  of  these  poorly 
drained  depressions,  or  holes,  seriously 
handicap  production.  According  to  Dr. 
Kenneth  P.  Wilson,  soils  expert  assist¬ 
ing  the  Freehold  Conservation  District, 
these  holes  are  most  abundant  where 
the  land  is  only  50  to  80  feet  above  sea 
level.  They  may  occur  singly  or  in 
chains  and  vary  in  size  from  100  to  500 
feet  in  diameter.  Although  usually 
round  or  oval,  they  are  often  irregular 
or  shaped  like  a  sickle  or  horseshoe. 
Some  of  the  depressions  fill  with 
water  during  heavy  rains  and  over¬ 
top;  others  never  overtop,  while  some 
have  broken  through  in  the  past  and 
now  drain  out  naturally.  The  fact  that 
these  holes  generally  contain  a  heavier 
soil  and  are  underlain  with  clay  vary¬ 
ing  in  thickness  from  several  inches  to 
several  feet,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
drainage. 

Several  methods  have  been  found 
satisfactory  in  treating  those  depres¬ 
sions  so  that  they  can  be  farmed.  Most 
often  used  is  tile  with  an  opening  to 
the  surface  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
hole.  Where  the  holes  do  not  collect 
much  water  and  the  clay  layer  is  thin, 
blasting  and  liming  have  been  found 
satisfactory.  Where  a  gravelly  layer 
occurs  a  short  distance  below  the  sur¬ 
face  and  the  hole  is  not  large,  blind 
drains  are  effective.  The  larger  holes 
which  collect  considerable  amounts  of 
water  can  be  improved  by  diverting 
water  before  it  reaches  the  hole  and 
by  opening  up  the  rims  to  let  the  water 
flow  out.  An  excellent  time  to  study 
these  holes  to  find  ways  to  correct  them 
is  during  winter  or  early  spring  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  and  water  from 
rains  or  melting  snows  cannot  soak  in. 
At  this  time,  low  areas  and  possible 
outlets  can  be  determined  even  more 
accurately  than  from  a  survey  made 
with  a  level.  j.  w.  w. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  3 — Louis  Merryman’s  Guernsey 
Sale,  York,  Penna. 

April  4 — Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  Earl 
ville,  N.  Y. 

April  6 — Hampshire  Gilt  and  Boa: 
Sale,  HI  Stock  Farm,  Bay  Shore,  Lorn 
Island,  N.  Y. 

April  7— Ayrshire  Dispersal,  Fairle; 
Farm,  Orange,  Conn. 

April  8 — Ohio  State  Jersey  Cattli 
Club  Heifer  Sale,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

April  9-10 — Ohio  Hereford  Associa 
tion  Sale,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

o  Guernsey  Consignmen 

Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

e  ^pr!L17-I^w  York  state  Hereforc 
Sale,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  17— Ayrshire  Dispersal,  Mapli 
Sun  Crest  Farm,  Middletown,  N.  Y 
April  24— Guernsey  Dispersal,  Higl 
Hill  Farm,  Bedford,  Mass. 

April  25-26 — Eastern  Regional  Aber 
deen-Angus  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

April  27 — Northeastern  Ayrshire  In 
vitational  Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

April  28— Polled  Hereford,  Buckeyi 
Association  Consignment  Sale,  ZaneS' 
ville,  Ohio. 

28— Aberdeen-Angus  Sale,  H 
Stock  Farm,  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  offering  in  the  Earlville  Marc 
sale  was  30  head  above  last  montl 
This  increase  reduced  the  general  aver 
age  $4,  making  the  March  figure  $30 
for  146  animals  total  $43,682. 

,  91  cows  averaged  $360,  16  yearlin 
bulls  $147.50,  32  bred  hefters  $242.5( 
7  open  heifers  $142  and  24  baby  heif 
ers  $65. 

The  cow  average  was  $302  in  Jan 
uary,  $317  in  February,  and  $360  ii 
March. 

A  Canadian  cow  topped  the  sale  a 
$750  to  H.  M.  Jones,  Ilion,  N.  Y.  Th 
largest  buyer  was  Cobleskill  Homesteac 
Inc.,  11  head  at  $338;  Next  largest,  C.  E 
Churchill,  Buffalo,  seven  head  at  $44f 
J.  Booth  of  South  Lansing  bought  si’ 
head  at  $411.  j.  R.  P> 

Dr.  Turk  at  Cornell 

Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Turk,  a  faculty  mem 
ber  of  the  Dairy  Department  at  Cornel 
froi2V,1934  to  1938,  has  been  appointei 
to  fill  the  position  of  head  of  this  di 
vision  left  vacant  by  the  recent  deatl 
of  Professor  E.  S.  Savage.  Since  193£ 
Dr.  Turk  has  headed  the  Dairy  De 
partment  at  the  University  of  Mary 
land.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Missouri,  and  completed  worl 
for  his  advanced  degrees  at  Cornell 
He  is  a  gwd  judge  of  dairy  cattle  am 
an  authority  on  their  feeding,  care  am 
management. 
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Sanilac 

CATTLE  SPRAT 

PROTECTS 
ALL  DAY! 


Don’t  let  flies  rob  you 
of  Millc  Profits!  Give  your  herd 
this  Double  Protection! 


HORN  and  stable  flies  and 
other  insects  irritate  and 
infect  your  cattle.  So  don’t 
take  chances.  Use  Sanilac 
Cattle  Spray,  especially 
developed  by  the  famous 
Socony-Vacuum  Research 
Laboratories  to  safeguard 
your  herd. 

Sanilac  Cattle  Spray  kills 
and  repels— it’s  made  to  give 
double  protection.  Its  effects 
last  all  day.  Your  animals  can 
eat  and  rest  in  comfort.  Yet 


in  spite  of  this  great  strength, 
Sanilac  is  doubly  safe,  too. 
Used  as  directed,  it  won’t 
burn  or  blister  the  hide,  stain 
or  gum  the  hair,  or  taint  the 
milk.  Easy  to  use— just  spray 
it  on.  It  protects  all  day. 


Sanilac 

CATTLE  SPRAT 


AVAILABLE  IN  PACKAGES  FROM  1  GAU0N  TO  S5  GALLONS 


MADE  BY  SOCONY-VACUUM 
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Our  American  Democracy 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  I 

HEN  this  war  is  over  and  the  American 
people  are  at  peace  and  beginning  to 
work  out  the  stern  problem  of  paying  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  they  will  face  an 
interest-bearing  debt,  little,  if  any,  short  of 
$300,000,000,000.  The  interest  alone,  at  3  per 
cent  will  be  about  $9,000,000,000  annually.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  rehabilitation 
and  the  annual  cost  of  a  world  peace  founda¬ 
tion.  To  this  again  must  be  added  the  annual 
cost  of  operating  the  Federal  Government.  If 
we  add  only  2  per  cent  to  amortize  the  debt, 
the  annual  amortization  charges  would  run  to 
$6,000,000,000.  On  such  a  2  per  cent  amorti¬ 
zation  basis  each  year,  it  would  take  50  years 
to  pay  the  debt.  The  child  born  on  Armistice 
Day  will  pay  his  annual  share  of  that  15  billion 
dollars  until  he  is  50  years  old;  provided,  of 
course,  no  further  debt  is  added  meanwhile. 

This  is  a  staggering  burden  for  us  to  hand 
down  to  the  next  generation.  The  least  we 
can  be  expected  to  do  is  to  make  an  impartial 
and  thorough  study  of  our  economical  and 
political  record  of  the  past  that  we  may  not 
only  pay  off  a  portion  of  our  war  debt,  but 
perfect  an  economic  system  to  enable  us  to  pay 
our  own  way  as  we  go  and  yet  liquidate  the 
whole  or  greater  part  of  the  debt  we  have 
so  recklessly  accumulated. 

Some  of  our  citizens  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  form  of  government  our  forefathers 
adopted.  Others  approve  the  form  but  com¬ 
plain  of  the  changes  and  management.  We 
have  been  involved  in  domestic  and  foreign 
wars.  These  have  been  originally  opposed  by 
some  and  favored  by  others,  yet  all  did  their 
part  when  the  die  was  cast.  In  the  light  of 
experience,  might  some  of  them  have  been 
avoided?  For  many  years,  we  paid  our  way 
as  we  progressed  from  year  to  year.  Then 
we  accumulated  national  debts.  Have  we  spent 
too  much  or  too  little?  We  all  want  to  win  the 
present  war,  no  matter  what  it  may  cost.  But 
prudence  in  cost  of  money  and  lives  is  worthy 
of  our  best  thought. 

We  are  all  anxious  for  an  end  to  this  war. 
But  we  are  united  in  a  demand  for  an  honor¬ 
able  and  just  peace  for  the  future.  Are  we 
adopting  the  best  means  for  an  early  and  a 
lasting  peace?  Do  the  proposals  for  a  post-war 
period  promise  a  longer  peace  than  we  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past? 

Does  the  centralization  of  power  in  Wash¬ 
ington  mean  more  or  less  peace  and  more 
or  less  justice  than  the  American  people  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past?  These  subjects  will  be 
discussed  in  a  series  of  articles  of  which  this 
is  the  first. 


Victory  Gardens  Are  Needed 

LAST  year,  about  20  million  Victory  Gar¬ 
dens  were  planted.  They  produced  40  per 
cent  of  the  fresh  vegetables  harvested  in  the 
entire  country.  This  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  8  million  tons  of  food.  10  million  tons 
are  estimated  to  meet  1944  food  needs,  so 
it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  an  additional  2 
million  garden  plots.  Besides  saving  ration 
points  and  money,  these  home-raised  vege¬ 
tables  are  a  source  of  health  as  well  as  food. 


At  a  regional  Victory  Garden  conference 
held  in  New  York  City  early  last  month,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  garden  groups  re¬ 
ported  on  general  conditions  and  the  outlook 
in  the  Northeast.  The  need  to  raise  more  vege¬ 
tables  was  stressed,  with  special  emphasis 
placed  on  community  garden  projects.  Excel¬ 
lent  results  were  accomplished  last  year  by 
community  Victory  gardeners  in  Rochester, 
New  York. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  last  year’s 
yields,  David  Burpee,  of  the  well-known  seed 
and  flower  concern,  spoke  of  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  picking  vegetables  early  and 
often.  This  will  increase  their  yield,  palati- 
bility  and  quality.  For  example,  if  cabbage  is 
cut  and  cooked  while  still  in  a  fairly  fluffy  or 
loose  leaf  stage,  it  is  especially  tasty  and 
healthful. 

The  general  sentiment  on  food  supplies  was 
not  optimistic.  So  far,  we  have  had  lighter 
snowfalls  and  less  soil  moisture  this  year,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  are  the  increasing  needs 
of  our  armed  forces  and  allies,  plus  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  curtailment  of  labor.  According  to  Mr. 
Burpee,  the  seed  supply  for  most  vegetables 
will  fortunately  be  ample,  and  fertilizers  and 
pest  control  supplies  should  be  available  in 
sufficient  amounts  for  this  season’s  needs. 

Last  year,  Victory  gardeners  did  a  really 
good  job.  Results  everywhere  surpassed  ex¬ 
pectations.  It  looks  very  much  now  as  though 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  good-will  will  have 
to  be  put  to  work  again  this  year.  Some  may 
feel  that  the  war  is  practically  won  and  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  raise  their  own  vegetables. 
That  is  wishful  thinking.  Our  food  needs  will 
be  greater  this  year  than  last.  Next  winter, 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits  will  be  scarce 
and  high  in  price.  Whether  on  the  farms,  in 
the  towns  or  in  suburban  areas,  all  of  us  should 
try  to  get  off  to  a  good  start  this  year.  We  have 
the  experience  of  last  year’s  few  mistakes 
which  will  help  in  making  the  work  easier  and 
the  results  even  better  than  before. 

Good  News  for  Dairymen 

COURT  UPHOLDS  FARMER’S  RIGHT  TO 
CONTEST  CO-OP.  MILK  PAYMENTS 

HE  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  just 
ruled,  in  a  6-2  decision,  that  a  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  has  a  legal  right  to  challenge  the  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  cooperatives  out  of  a  Federal 
Order  milk  pool.  The  case  presented  to  the 
Court  involved  an  application  by  four  dairy¬ 
men  supplying  milk  to  the  Boston  market,  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  from  authorizing  any  payments  out  of 
the  Boston  pool  to  cooperative  associations. 
The  suit  was  dismissed  by  the  lower  Court 
on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  right 
to  sue.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed 
but  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ruling 
was  reversed  and  the  producers  were  adjudged 
to  have  the  right  to  bring  such  a  proceeding. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  decision  in 
this  case  of  Stark  vs.  Wickard  does  not  hold 
that  cooperative  payments  are  invalid.  That 
is  an  issue  that  will  be  decided  later  when  the 
case  returns  to  trial  before  the  lower  Court. 
Nevertheless,  the  language  in  the  majority 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Reed  indicates  that  the 
Supreme  Court  seriously  questions  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  authority  under  the  statute  to  make 
these  deductions  and  pay  over  the  money  to 
cooperatives  at  the  expense  of  all  producers 
in  a  pool. 

In  our  opinion,  it  is  about  time  that  these 
cooperative  payments  were  challenged  and 
had  a  thorough  public  airing.  Here  in  the  New 
York  milkshed,  they  have  been  a  scandal  from 
the  start,  recognized  as  they  were  as  nothing 
more  than  a  special  subsidy  to  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  in  exchange  for  its  support  of  the 
Federal  Order.  A  year  and  a  half  ago,  diver¬ 
sion  payments  were  ruled  out  as  unnecessary 
graft  and  last  August  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  ruled 
against  putting  these  payments  back  into  the 
Qrder  for  the  reason  that  they  would  not  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  producers.  Cooperative 
payments  are  in  the  same  category.  They 
should  also  have  been  eliminated  but  the  pres¬ 
sure  was  too  strong.  Now,  the  Supreme  Court 
takes -a  hand  m  helping  the  producer. 

Under  the  New  York  Order,  a  total  of 
$5,380,475.23  has  been  paid  out  in  cooperative 
payments  from  September  1,  1938  down  to 
February  29,  1944.  It  is  estimated  that  close 
to  85  per  cent  of  this  money  went  to  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  oi  about  $4,575,000,  As  a  result, 
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every  producer,  League  and  non-League,  has 
received  a  lower  price  for  his  milk  than  he 
would  have  if  the  payments  had  not  been 
deducted.  Nor  has  the  League  producer  re¬ 
ceived  any  special  benefit  from  these  4-cent 
payments  out  of  the  League’s  own  pool.  His 
price  is  as  low,  comparably,  as  before.  The 
sole  beneficiary  has  been  the  League  manage¬ 
ment.  How  this  graft  money  has  been  used 
by  them  has  never  been  known  or  disclosed, 
although  it  is  clear  that  the  membership  never 
sees  a  penny  of  it. 

Farmers  generally,  therefore,  have  good 
reason  to  look  forward  with  interest  and  hope 
to  the  final  court  decision  in  this  case  of  Stark 
vs.  Wickard. 

SETBACK  FOR  ALBANY  MILK  LOBBY 

The  State  Legislature  adjourned  on  March 
18  after  refusing  to  take  any  action  on  the 
Hampton-Converse  milk  bill.  This  was  the 
bill  that  was  advertised  as,  a  uniform  inspec¬ 
tion  measure  but  that  had  for  its  real  purpose 
the  vesting  of  “rule-or-ruin”  powers  in  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  over  all  dairy 
farmers  in  the  State.  Fortunately,  the  bill  was 
killed  in  committee  but  this  does  not  mean 
it  will  not  be  revived  next  year.  The  chances 
are  that  such  an  attempt  will  be  made  and 
it  would  be  well  for  dairymen  to  be  on  their 
guard  and  oppose  a  revival  of  this  bill. 

In  February,  two  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  Assemblyman  Arthur  Wachtel,  Bronx 
County  Democrat,  to  investigate  the  spread 
in  the  price  of  milk  between  producer  and 
consumer.  Strictly  on  party  lines,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  motions  to  discharge  these  resolutions 
out  of  Committee  were  defeated.  Later,  As¬ 
semblyman  Grant  Daniels,  St.  Lawrence  County 
Republican,  introduced  a  similar  resolution. 
The  leaders  refused  to  act,  so  on  the  last  day 
of  the  session,  Mr.  Daniels  moved  to  discharge. 
His  first  motion  lost  73  to  41.  Lacking  only  3 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  Mr.  Daniels 
decided  to  try  again  and  for  fear  of  defeat, 
the  Rules  Committee  reported  out  the  resolu¬ 
tion  favorably.  Put  to  an  immediate  vote,  the 
resolution  passed  the  Assembly  despite  the 
arguments  against  it  by  Majority  Leader 
Irving  Ives,  Chenango  County,  and  his  aide, 
D.  M.  Stephens,  Putnam  County.  The  vote  was 
124-19.  The  resolution  was  then  rushed  over 
to  Senator  Graves  but  because  of  technical 
Senate  rules,  she  was  unable  to  force  a  final 
vote  before  adjournment. 

It  is  hard  to  interpret,  one  way  or  the  other, 
action  like  this  that  is  taken  just  before  ad¬ 
journment.  But  in  view  of  the  registered  oppo¬ 
sition  put  up  by  the  leaders,  aided  by  League 
Vice-President  Rathbun,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  this  showing  of  interest  in  the  farmer 
and  consumer  as  against  the  milk  dealer  was 
disturbing  to  the  powerful  Albany  Milk  Bloc. 
We  hope  it  is  a  trend  that  will  grow  because 
this  dealer  lobby  has  held  a  complete,  money- 
dominated  sway  over  all  milk  legislation  for 
the  past  20  years.  A  change  would  not  only 
be  welcome.  It  is  badly  needed  and  Assembly- 
man  Daniels  is  to  be  commended  for  the  part 
he  has  played  in  what  looks  to  be  like  a 
strengthening  of  the  legislative  backbone  in 
revolt  against  Milk  Lobby  dictation. 

A  list  of  the  19  Republicans  who  voted 
against  the  Daniels  resolution  will  be  pub 
lished  in  our  next  issue. 


Brevities 

“The  discretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger;  and 
it  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression.”  Prov.: 
19-11. 

Thorough  inoculation  of  soybeans  costs  about  15 
cents  per  seeded  acre.  The  average  increased  acreage 
yields  from  such  treatment  is  between  two  and  three 
bushels.  Soybean  plantings  have  increased  about  200 
percent  since  the  War  started. 

Children  often  find  blasting  caps  where  they  have 
been  carelessly  left  after  some  operation.  Terrible 
accidents  are  the  frequent  result.  Such  unused  caps 
should  always  be  carefully  collected  and  put  in  a 
safe  place,  under  lock  and  key. 

The  time  to  kill  cattle  grubs  is  when  they  are  still 
in  the  lump  stage  under  the  hide,  after  they  emerge 
they  start  their  life  cycle  all  over  again.  Derris  root 
has  been  made  available  for  treating  these  pests. 
They  often  ruin  the  best  part  of  the  hide  and  about 
two  pounds  of  loin  meat  on  each  infested  animal. 

Tests  conducted  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
since  1938  show  that  plowed  land  has  produced  from 
15  to  20  more  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  than  land 
prepared  by  several  other  methods.  When  corn  was 
planted  on  plowed  ground  without  any  further  seed¬ 
bed  preparation,  the  yield  was  greater  than  on  land 
fitted  by  various  methods  not  involving  the  use  of  a 
plow.  Before  farmers  discontinue  plowing,  they 
should  carefully  check  their  soil  conditions  and  their 
crop  requirements. 
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More  FARMALLS  This  Year 
— But  Still  Not  Enough  for  All 


Many  more  new  Farmalls  are  being  built  this 
year  than  last.  They  are  on  their  way  to  the 
farms  of  America,  ready  for  the  big  food  production 
job  that  lies  ahead.  But  there  still  will  not  be  enough 
to  go  around. 

If  you  need  a  new  tractor,  you  may  be  able  to 
get  one  from  the  1944  supply.  If  it  means  waiting, 
wait  for  the  all-purpose  farmall. 

For  20  years  the  farmall  tractor  has  led  the  way 
in  power  farming.  For  20  years  the  farmall  system, 
a  way  of  farming  that  combines  tractor  power  and 
,  a  complete  line  of  working  tools  to  fit  the  tractor ,  has 
enabled  farmers  to  produce  crops  on  an  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical,  time-saving  basis.  When  you  own  a  Farmall 


you  have  a  tractor  that  was  designed  from  the  imple¬ 
ment  end.  Such  a  tractor,  for  one-man  operation,  is  a 

blessing  when  farm  help  is  at  a  premium. 

# 

We’re  well  into  another  planting  and  cultivating 
season.  Our  country  is  counting  on  Agriculture  for 
another  big  harvest.  The  favored  weapon  in  the  fight 
for  food  is  the  farmall  tractor. 

Your  International  Harvester  dealer  is  doing  his 
best  to  help  you  get  the  new  farm  equipment  you 
need,  and  to  keep  your  present  equipment  on  the  job. 
He’s  your  supply  man  for  the  entire  farmall  system. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  lr  Illinois 


20  Years  of  FARMALL  Progress 


Legume  seeds  are  scarce.  Your 
country  needs  them.  Make  plans 
,  now  to  save  at  least  part  of  your 
hay  crops  for  seed.  SAVE  SEED 
FOR  VICTORY! 


The  original  Farmall 
—born  in  1923 


The  original  Farmall  was  designed  as  the  power  half  of  an 
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FARMALLS 

20th  Anniversary 


Highly  regarded  PT  ma¬ 
neuver  called,  “Getting  the 
h-  -  -  out  of  there.” 


ANOTHER  TIME-TESTffl 
PRODUCT  OF  ROHM  &  II 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEAR 
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METHANE  is  a  trade  mark,  Reg.  V.  S. 


I 
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3  awards  to  Rohm  &  Haas 
Company  and  its  associated 
firms.  The  Resinous  Products 
&  Chemical  Company  and 
Charles  Lennig  &  Company. 


ROHM  &  HAAS  OMPANY 


II  ASHI\(.TO\  SQL  ARE.  P>  **EU>HIA.  P  i. 

Manufacturers  of  Chemicals  including  Plastics :  .’.S'  Insecticides . .  Fungicides 
.  .  .  Enzymes  .  .  .  Chemicals  for  the  Leather,  s  fe>nd  other  Industries 
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the  woman  with  a  small  flock  receiving  51  cents 
wholesale  and  “maybe  retail”  if  she  can  find  that  I 
kind  of  customer.  Just  what  do  you  mean,  Mr.  I 
Cavanaugh?  The  retail  price  should  be  anywhere 
from  7  to  8  cents  higher  than  the  wholesale  price. 
And  have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  delivery 
costs  of  getting  these  eggs  to  the  dealer?  Last  year, 

I  sent  my  eggs  to  a  dealer,  a  distance  of  7  miles, 
and  it  cost  me  35  cents,  plus  2  cents  tax,  37  cents 
in  all.  I  also  had  to  pay  36  cents  for  the  use  of  an 
orange  crate  as  an  egg  case;  these  held  24  dozen 
eggs.  I  had  2  of  these  of  my  own,  with  fillers  and 
flats  to  start  with  but  they  made  no  account  of  these. 

Yesterday,  I  heard  a  market  report  from  New 
York  that  the  large  ones  were  34  and  35  cents  and  on 
down  to  26  cents.  Taking  out  delivery  charges,  and 
with  feed  from  $3.20  to  $3.50  a  bag,  how  does  Mr. 
Cavanaugh  figure  a  profit? 

The  ceiling  price  on  poultry  is  281/fe  cents  a  lb. 
The  dealers  are  allowed  15  cents  a  lb.  extra  for 
dressing,  but  in  most  cases  dressing  means  only 
picking  the  birds.  The  heads  are  left  on  usually.  In 
some  instances,  they  are  drawn  but  not  very  often 
if  they  are  to  be  held  in  storage.  Here  last  Fall, 
fowls  sold  liveweight  for  25  cents  a  lb.  They  were 
42  and  43  cents  a  lb.  retail,  dressed.  Chickens  were 
up  to  51  and  53  cents. 

Now  according  to  this,  who  makes  the  money 
raising  chickens,  the  man  or  woman  who  spends 
from  3  to  4  months,  or  longer,  caring  for  them,  buying 
feed,  etc.;  or  the  dealers  and  retailers?  As  for  the 
dealers  always  paying  the  ceiling  prices,  this  didn’t 
work  out  here  that  way.  Last  Fall,  just  at  the  time 
the  birds  were  to  be  fattened  for  Thanksgiving  mar¬ 
kets,  corn  became  unobtainable.  The  mash  we 
bought  contained  about  half  bran  and  consequently 
chickens  lost  weight.  Dealers  would  take  all  this 
into  consideration  and  offer  so  much — “take  it  or 
leave  it”. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  states,  “We  producers  ought  to  be 
wise  by  this  time”.  We  are — wise  enough  not  to  raise 
poultry  for  someone  else  to  profit  by. 

If  one  reads  the  paper  or  lives  near  a  large  defense 
city,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  brings  on  inflation.  The 
people  have  more  money  than  ever  before  and  it 
would  be  far  better  for  them  to  spend  more  for 
farm  products  than  in  night  clubs  and  taverns. 

Here  in  Vermont,  there  have  been  farm  auctions 
from  all  sections.  It  can’t  be  that  all  farmers  are 
wrong.  Many  have  lived  on  farms  all  their  lives. 
But  when  it  gets  to  where  you  can’t  make  a  decent 
profit  from  your  work  and  money  invested,  it’s  time 
to  change  to  something  else. 

It’s  nice  that  Mr.  Cavanaugh  has  such  a  Pollyanna 
outlook  on  things;  he  must  wear  rose-colored  glasses. 

I  fear  the  rest  of  us  are  wearing  the  clear  ones. 

A  VERMONT  POULTRY  WOMAN. 
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Subsidies  and  the  O.P.A. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for  a  number 
of  years  and  have  admired  your  courage  and  forth¬ 
rightness  in  all  matters.  After  reading  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Donald  C.  Smith  in  your  February  19  issue,  I 
wish  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  the  food  subsidy 
program  benefits  no  one  but  the  New  Deal  political 
machine  by  adding  thousands  more  job-holders  to 
the  Federal  payroll.  As  to  where  the  money  is  com¬ 
ing  from,  few  are  blind  enough  not  to  see  that  it 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  farmer  and  consumer 
alike  in  the  form  of  increased  taxes. 

There  is  no  more  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen  in  the 
country  than  the  American  farmer,  but  lie  has  been 
working  from  80  to  100  hours  per  week  for  less  than 
most  industrial  workers  get  for  an  8-hour  day  and 
yet  under  threat  of  induction  into  the  army,  he  is 
ordered  to  produce  still  more  for  less  and  with  mss 
help  and  machinery. 

Speaking  of  farm  prices  and  inflation,  a  neighbor 
of  mine  was  recently  arrested  and  fined  for  charging 
more  than  the  ceiling  price  for  potatoes  in  the  Spring 
of  1943  when  they  were  scarce  and  high.  He  sold 
them  for  $2.75  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.  and  that  was  a 
crime  and  inflationary.  But  those  same  potatoes  were 
sold  to  the  consumer  for  $2.50  to  $3  per  peck  of  15 
lbs.  and  that  was  not  inflationary.  The  same  thing 
is  true  with  regard  to  eggs  at  the  present  time.  The 
farmer  is  paid  30  cents  per  dozen  and  at  some  city 
retail  stores,  the  consumer  pays  65  cents  per  dozen. 

Unless  we  farmers  stand  together  as  the  “Embattled 
Farmers”  stood  at  Lexington  and  Concord  in  1775, 
not  with  pitchforks  and  shotguns,  but  with  ballots, 
and  rid  the  country  of  the  bureaucrats  and  “dime 
store”  politicians,  our  sacrifices  in  this  war  will  have 
been  in  vain  and  we  will  be  reduced  to  peonage  and 
peasantry. 

The  farmer  is  the  base  of  our  economy,  the  true 
creator  of  wealth.  Ruin  the  farmer  and  you  ruin  the 
country.  c.  f.  l. 

Carroll  County,  Md. 


ARVEST 

When  their  task  for  Uncle  Sam  is 
finished,  our  soldier  sons,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  now  producing  food  for  victory, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  operate  their 
own  farms  with  the  best  equipment  modern 
design  can  offer. 

A  machine  to  help  give  them  that  chance  has  reward¬ 
ed  our  search  at  Allis-Chalmers  for  a  better  system  of 
making  hay.  It  is  ready  and  will  be  in  production  when 
war  conditions  permit  —  a  new  field  baler  that  makes 
possible  for  the  first  time  a  one-man  hay  harvest  without 
a  pitchfork. 

One  man  sitting  on  the  tractor  seat,  master  of  his 
own  hay  crop!  Rich  protein  and  carotene  formerly 
leached  by  the  rain  and  bleached  by  the  sun  can  be  safe 
in  the  bale  the  hour  hay  is  cured. 

This  machine  forms  a  new  type  of  weather- resistant 
rolled  bale  which  will  be  handled  mechanically  from  field 
to  haymow.  It  is  wrapped  with  ordinary  twine,  with  the 
leaves  sealed  inside,  protected  from  the  elements  by  the 
bale’s  outer  layer  which  serves  as  a  ’'raincoat”.  It  may 
be  fed  any  of  three  simple  ways:  1.  Unrolled  like  a 
carpet  2.  Sliced  open  lengthwise  3.  Placed  in  feed 
rack  whole,  with  twine  removed. 

Men  who  believe  progress  is  yet  young  are  planning 
equipment  like  this  for  even  better  living  on  the  farm. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS  TRACTOR  DIVISION,  MILWAUKEE,  U.  S.  A. 


Yoor  Scrap  Iron  1$ 
Urgently  Needed! 
Turn  It  In  NOW! 


One-Man  baler 


In  your  February  19  issue  you  published  Donald 
C.  Smith’s  letter  anent  subsidies,  with  an  ably  edited 
commentary  appended.  Still  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  some  further  criticism  of  Mr.  Smith’s  statement, 
namely,  “What  difference  does  it  make  where  the 
money  comes  from  as  long  as.  you  get  it?”  This 
seems  to  be  the  typical  attitude  of  a  great  many 
Americans  since  the  present  Administration  started 
out  to  mortgage  our  inheritance  and  pass  out  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  so  lavishly  and  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  our  New  England  forbears. 

Well,  Mr.  Smith,  the  money  isn’t  growing  on  those 
Japanese  cherry  trees  down  in  Washington.  It’s 
going  to  come  out  of  our  descendants  for  how  many 
generations  it  would  take  an  expert  mathematician 
to  figure  out,  and  as  this  scribe  got  all  his  education 
before  he  was  12  years  old,  he  is  out  on  that.  What 
gets  me  is  that  our  fighting  boys,  if  and  when  they 
come  back,  will  have  to  help  pay,  while  at  home 
people  are  getting  exorbitant  wages.-  Is  it  going  to 
hurt  them  too  much  to  pay  2  cents  per  quart  more 
for  their  milk?  No,  and  it  won’t  cause  inflation  either. 

As  for  the  60-cent  eggs  Mr.  Smith  mentions,  bless 
him,  I  went  into  a  local  store  a  few  days  ago  with 
a  farmer  who  had  a  crate  of  eggs  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  munificent  sum  of  31  cents  per  dozen.  In 
1918,  I  sold  some  for  85  cents  per  dozen.  Evidently, 
the  farmer  isn’t  to  blame  for  high  living  "costs,  and 
as  for  milk,  even  with  the  subsidy  attached,  the  price 
is  far  below  the  1918  price. 

I  say  a  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price  through 
regular  trade  channels  and  not  through  an  expensive 
government  agency  and  the  “Great  Brains”  down  in 
Washington  can’t  convince  me  otherwise.  So,  I 
remain  a.  dullard. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


Applause  for  your  reply  to  Donald  C.  Smith’s  article 
on  subsidies  published  in  your  issue  of  February  19. 

Subsidies  are  not  gifts  but  loans  to  the  fathers 
of  this  generation,  to  be  repaid  at  high  interest  by 
their  children  and  their  children’s  children. 

Your  reference  to  the  old  adage  “Beware  of  the 
Greeks  when  they  come  bearing  gifts”  is  very 
appropriate. 

In  times  like  these,  we  all  need  your  level-headed 
guidance.  e.  a.  g. 


Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  fairness 
in  printing  both  sides  of  many  of  the  annoying  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  farmer  and  poultryman  today. 
In  the  greater  part  of  their  statements,  we  read  the 
truth  of  the  bungling  and  meddling  carried  on  by 
the  different  government  agencies.  Together,  this 
proves  how  inadequate  and  unfamiliar  these  agencies 
must  be  with  the  farmers’  real  problems. 

We  all  know  the  handicaps  poultrymen  are  labor¬ 
ing  under  these  days.  Workers  in  industry  have  the 
privilege  to  strike  if  dissatisfied,  regardless  of  the 
effect  on  the  war  effort.  But  not  the  farmer.  He  is 
producing  vitally  needed  food  and  would  be  com- 
miting  a  criminal  act.  It  would  be  well  worth  the 
time  for  some  of  our  friends  (?)  in  Washington  to 
stop  and  ponder  just  what  would  happen  if  every 
farmer  should  some  day  decide  to  “strike”  and  refuse 
to  sell  or  raise  any  products  at  the  prices  laid  down 
by  OPA. 

It  would  also  probably  be  of  further  interest  to 
know  just  how  many  of  these  men  in  Washington 
ever  milked  a  cow,  or  tended  a  flock  of  chickens. 

It  is  far  easier  to  sit  in  a  comfortable  chair  and 
figure  on  paper  the  probable  cost  of  commodities 
raised  by  the  farmers.  I  am  sure  none  of  the  farmers 
or  poultrymen  are  trying  to  “get  rich  quick”  but 
they  would  like  to  receive  a  fair  profit  for  their 
work  and  investments. 

In  the  March  4  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
there  were  printed  two  letters  from  poultrymen, 
one  from  Jefferson  -  County,  N.  Y.,  the  other  from 
Pennsylvania.  From  my  own  personal  experience, 

I  believe  these  people  are  telling  the  truth.  So  it 
naturally  “burned  me  up”  to  turn  to  another  page 
and  read  Mr.  Cavanaugh’s  rosy  picture  of  the  bene-  I 
fits  derived  through  the  OPA.  It  may  be  he  is  more  1 
favorably  located  than  the  rest  of  us.  He  mentions  ' 


No  place  for  ignition  trouble  I 

When  a  PT  Skipper  finds  it  desirable  to  be  elsewhere,  igni¬ 
tion  trouble  is  the  least  of  his  worries.  For  each  of  the  PT’s 
3  engines  has  its  own  engineer  whose  very  life  is  wagered 
upon  the  prevention  of  engine  trouble,  ignition  or  otherwise. 


In  the  March  4  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
under  the  heading  “Farmer  Approves  OPA  Egg  and 
Poultry  Rules”,  Mr.  Cavanaugh  criticizes  the  farmer 
who  sold  his  eggs  for  as  low  as  30  cents  a  dozen 
but  who  failed  to  mention  the  ones  he  sold  for  65 
cents  a  dozen. 

Now  I’d  like  to  tell  my  story.  I  buy  straight  run 
chicks  of  a  good  strain.  In  July  and  August,  I  sell 
my  broilers  at  a  fair  price  and  make  a  little  profit.  I 
In  this  part  of  the  country,  we  can  only  dispose  of  j 
them  in  those  two  months.  My  pullets  start  laying 
in  November.  Between  August  31  and  into  No¬ 
vember,  my  pullets  have  eaten  up  all  my  broiler 
profits,  so  I  am  about  even  when  my  pullets  start 
laying.  Eggs  are  then  at  about  the  highest  point, 
and  they  go  down  gradually  as  production  gets 
higher,  reaching  80  percent.  Now,  we  will  say  eggs 
are  selling  at  30  cents  per  dozen.  They  stay  there,  j 
or  about  there,  until  late  Spring  or  early  Summer, 
when  hens  begin  to  slack  up  for  their  resting  period 
and  molt.  Now,  if  I  have  100  hens  (to  make  it  easy), 
and  they  are  laying  80  eggs  at  30  cents  per  dozen 
and  they  fall  back  to  40  eggs  or  less  and  I  get  60 
cents  per  dozen,  we  will  have  100  hens  that  eat  just 
the  same.  80  eggs  a  day  at  30  cents  is  $2.00,  40  eggs 
a  day  at  60  cents  is  also  $2.00.  So  I  can’t  see  where 
we  get  30  cents  the  year  round. 

I  think  the  ceiling  price  on  eggs  should  rise  as 
the  price  of  grain  rises  and  not  go  by  the  prices 
they  sold  for  a  year  ago.  Grain  is  on  the  incline 
all  the  time.  I  am  at  present  paying  $3.90  per  100 
lbs.  here  by  the  ton. 

The  way  the  whole  thing  is  run,  makes  it  one 
of  the  biggest  rackets  in  this  land  today.  The  turkey 
raiser  in  your  February  5  issue  did  state  that  he 
did  more  business  in  1943  than  ever  before.  That 
could  be  done  without  making  ends  meet.  I  did  the 
same  thing  but  I  made  more  money  in  1941  with 
half  the  business  than  I  did  in  1943.  I  sell  my  hens 
in  the  late  Summer,  and  replace  the  pens  with  pullets 
and  go  right  over  the  same  thing  again,  but  I  don’t 
think  I  am  starting  again  this  Spring.  Most  of  the 
large  poultrymen  in  this  section  have  already  sold 
their  flocks  and  are  out  for  the  duration.  I  estimate 
that  in  Warren  County  alone,  according  to  the  re¬ 
ports  I  g^£,  there  will  be  30,000  chicks  less  this  Spring 
of  1944  than  in  the  Spring  of  1943  and  if  this  happens 
all  over  the  East,  the  OPA  will  beg  for  eggs  in 
the  year  1945. 

This  should  not  happen.  It  is  true  that  eggs  should 
be  higher  in  1943  than  in  1942,  as  in  1942  I  paid 
for  mash  $2.85  per  100  lbs.  while  in  1943  I  paid,  and 
am  still  paying,  $3.90,  a  difference  of  $1.05. 

No,  I  don’t  agree  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh.  e.  e.  s. 

Warren  County,  N.  Y. 


. . .  a  farm  isn’t,  either! 


Ignition  trouble  on  the  farm  can  be 
considered  a  military  hazard,  too. 

For  it  can  interfere  with  the  farm¬ 
er’s  task  of  feeding  PT  men  and  their 
brothers-in-arms.  But  it  won’t  inter¬ 
fere  for  long  if  the  farmer  keeps  his 
Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  handy. 

This  big  manual  of  operation  and 


maintenance  has  sections  devoted  to 
each  of  the  commonplace  farm-ma¬ 
chinery  ailments,  their  repair,  and  pre¬ 
vention.  The  Guide  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  to  any  farmer  requesting  it,  as 
Gulf’s  contribution  to  the  campaign  to 
KEEP  YOUR  WAR  EQUIPMENT  FIT 
AND  FIGHTING. 


PREVENTING  IGNITION  TROUBLES:* 

1«  Spark  plugs  must  be  right  type  (hot  or  cold);  not  cracked, 
dirty,  poorly  set,  or  rain-shorted. 

2.  Check  wiring  for  broken  or  loose  connections. 

3.  Check  magneto  brushes  (stuck  or  broken);  check  breaker 
points  (dirty,  pitted,  improperly  set);  check  distributor 
breaker  arm  (not  free  on  bearing,  spring  weak). 

4.  Check  magneto  timing;  check  impulse  coupling  (dirty,  dry, 
too-heavy  oil). 

5.  Proper  lubrication  of  ignition  system  is  extremely  important. 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil  should  be  used  where  oil  cups  or 
holes  are  provided  . . .  Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease,  where 
grease  cups  are  used . . .  Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant  S,  when 
pressure  fittings  are  found. 


I  disagree  with  D.  D.  Cavanaugh  in  his  statement 
in  the  March  4  Rural  New-Yorker,  because  he  said 
at  30  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  he  can  make  it  go.  Well, 
maybe  we  could  too  if  the  OPA  would  drop  the 
price  of  mash  and  grain  so  that  the  farmers  could 
make  a  living.  Mash  is  $3.65  and  grain  $3.10.  I  could 
almost  bet  that  this  farmer  does  not  sell  eggs  alone 
to  make  his  living.  He  must  sell  baby  chickens, 
otherwise  he,  as  the  rest  of  us  farmers  who  sell  only 
eggs,  could  not  make  it  pay. 

I  think  it  will  take  a  hurricane  to  wake  the  OPA 
up  and  I  hope  this  hurricane  will  come  very  soon; 
otherwise,  they  will  run  most  of  us  egg  farmers 
out  of  business.  l.  P. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 


*More  detailed  instructions  will  be  found  on  pages  17, 18, 
and  47  of  the  FREE  (see  below)  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 

Next  month:  Fuel  System 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 


« 


GULF  FARM  AIDS,  ROOM  3800,  GULF  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH  30,  PA. 

Please  send  the  war  edition  of  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  to : 


Name- 


Address. 
City _ 


-State. 


I  own  (or  operate). 


MAKE 


MODEL 
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APRIL  6th  COMING  SALES  APRIL  28th 

On  APRIL  6th ,  we  are  having  an  auction  of  Purebred 
Hampshire  Hogs  on  our  place .  On  APRIL  28th,  a  selected 
number  of  young  bulls  and  heifers  will  be  sold  at  our  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Sale.  Both  of  these  affairs  will  be,  we  expect, 
important  meetings  here  in  the  East  and  we  suggest  that 
anyone  interested  in  these  breeds  arrange  to  attend. 

Col.  Arthur  W.  Thompson,  from  Nebraska,  will  conduct 
both  sales  and  each  will  begin  at  1  P.  M. 

Trains  leave  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  at  9:30, 
9:48  and  11:03  A.  M.  ( 9:48  A.  M.  is  best )  and  will  be  met 
at  Bay  Shore  Station.  Lunch  will  be  served  to  out-of-town 
guests  at  12  noon.  All  stock  sold  will  be  our  usual  good  stock. 
Catalogues  on  request. 

Breeders  of  Purebred  Hi  Registered 

Hampshire  Hogs  SXOCK  FAR.  M  Aberdeen- Angus 

BAY  SHORE,  SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Bay  Shore  800 


•  HOG  HOUSES  6x8  • 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-6398. 

|  HORSES  and  PONIES  | 


PERCHER0NS  MEAN  POWER 

AND  PROFIT  FOR  YOU 

;’Wi  ■  1 1  -aaBj.  ■■■ 

Big  stallions  and  brood  mares 

In  matched  pairs  broke  to  all 
kinds  ol  farm  work.  If  you 
are  Interested  in  buying, 
we’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  at 
no  charge  —  where  to  find 
the  horses  you  want.  Send 
10c  for  illustrated  copy  of 
Percheron  News. 

PERCHER0N  HORSE  ASSN 
dept,  it  OF  AMERICA 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO.  ILU 

REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERDS  OF 
BELGIAN  HORSES  in  Pennsylvania  to  choose 
from.  Stallions  and  fillies  all  ages.  Farceur  Breeding. 
All  of  the  older  animals  have  been  consistent  prize 
winners  and  are  just  the  kind  you  need  to  improve 
your  herd.  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  them  to  you.  McCullough  Farms,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


Registered  Black  Perclierono}"0we?ght  mo! 

AUGUST  NEILITZ,  R.  D.  I,  PINE  CITY,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  2  pure  bred  Shetland  stallions  S  and  4  years 
old.  Real  ones;  also  a  few  mares  and  young  stuff. 

A.  B.  PORTER.  ATWATER,  OHIO 

|  A  MISCELLANEOUS  /.  | 


R.EGISTER.ED 

HEREFORDS 

Young  Bulls  and  Bred  Heifers 
BERKSHIRES 
June  Boars  and  Gilts 
YORKSHIRES 

Proven  Boar  and  August  and  July  Gilts 

POWISSET  FARM,  DOVER,  MASS. 

AMELIA  PEABODY,  Owner 


HERBERT  S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  All  ages  and 
sexes  for  sale. 

John  Gerow,  Manager 


[ 


DOGS 


] 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties:  heel  driving  instinct.  Females  $7,  males  $11. 
Alio  one  litter  of  German  Police  same  price. 

W.  L-  ECKERT  -  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

TRUE  ENGLISH  CROSS  COLLIE-SHEPHERD 
DOG  PUPS  ARE  NATURAL  GOOD  COW  DOGS. 

Either  sex  $15.  Safe  delivery  by  express,  all  inquiries 
acknowledged.  David  Daniel,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Old  English  Sheepdogs 

Registered,  healthy,  beautifully  marked  puppies  for  sale. 

Mils.  ROLAND  M.  BAKER,  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

3 PUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALE  ■PuPpie.s~rChamlfi°n  strain  farm  raised. 


H.  N. 


males  $25.00:  females  $15.00.  Reg.  A.K.C. 

CONNER,  —STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  Golden  sable,  beauties,  herding 


$15.00— $25.00. 


instinct,  registered  stock.  Price 

Harold  P.  Kennedy,  Valencia,  Pa. 


AIREDALE  FLIPS  1  WOOD,1  ^Danielson,  Conn. 
Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  OroT.  City,  Pv 

Woodland 
Y. 


Reg.  Coliies-Setters-Beagles  Firms?1 HastmUM 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 


ARTHUR  GIBSON. 
DeKalb  Junction,  N.Y. 


ONE  WIREHAIR  TERRIER  FEMALE  RTTPPTE 

GATES  RICHARD  STREET,  ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 


-  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE  - 

Want  strong  healthy  puppies,  state  lowest  prices. 


RABBITS 


Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds,  superior  meat  breed. 

Illustrated  folder  10c.  Fairview  Babbitry,  Gap,  Pa. 

|  SWINE  1 

THRPF  Registered  Berkshire  Boars  six  months  of 
1  niYCiCi  age.  Double  cholera  treated.  Must  please. 

HAVENS  BROS.  •  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


We  are  reducing  our  swine  department  50%  due  to 
the  necessity  of  devoting  more  time  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  herd  of  Holsteins.  We  can  offer  you 
the  following  at  very  attractive  prices: 

Fall  farrowed  males  and  females  sired  by— 
HEDGE  EMERGENCY,  a  son  of  Lauxmont  Golden 
and  Lauxmont  Gold  Baby  1st. 
LAUXMONT  HEDGER,  a  son  of  Lauxmont 
Commander  and  Lauxmont  Golden  Ace,  1st. 

These  offerings  are  farrowed  by  dams  of  Lauxmont 
breeding  personally  selected  by  us  at  that  great 
breeding  establishment.  The  grand  sires  and  grand 
dams  are  some  of  the  greatest  bred  at  Lauxmont. 
We  are  also  offering  a  few  choice  bred  gilts  and 
second  litter  females.  Our  stock  is  of  good  Duroc 
type,  good  color,  and  double  treated  for  hog  cholera. 
This  is  a  breeder’s  opportunity. 

THE  HEDGE/  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  Gilts,  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars,  Young  Pigs. 
Can  Ship  Promptly. 

A.  J.  PACKARD 

Somerville,  New  Jersey 


dependable  digs 

100  fancy  young  Boars  all  ages  and  breeds  for 
immediate  and  future  service  at  farmer’s  prices.  Sows 
bred  now  will  farrow  when  weather  is  suitable.  Beauti¬ 
ful  shoats  3%:  4;  4%;  5  months  old.  All  Breeds  triple 
vaccinated  and  safe  at  $8.50;  $9.50;  $10.50;  $12.50; 
$15  each.  These  older  shoats  weigh  60-651b.  each. 
Have  your  own  meat  another  winter  and  get  away  from 
these  rediculous  ration  stamps.  I  know  a  farmers  prob¬ 
lems.  Have  some  good  pigs.  They  must  have  fresh 
water.  Give  them  a  fair  chance.  CHAS.  DAVIS, 
(Singing  Hills),  CONCORD,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  108S 
SHIPPERS  OF  TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Nice  young  feeders  6-7  wks.  old  $6.50 
each  8-9  wks.  $6.75  each.  10  week  ex¬ 
tras  $7.  Berkshire  &  O.T.C. — Chester 
Yorkshire  —  Ship  C.O.D.  All  orders 
promptly  filled  &  satisfaction  assured 

RU  GGED  PIGS! 

5-6  Weeks  .  $6.00 

7-8  Weeks  .  7.00 

9-18  Weeks  .  8.00 

Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berkshire.  Yorkshire  Chester, 
few  Duroc  Crosses.  Vaccination  85c  if  desired.  State 
second  choice.  Ship  2  or  more  C.  O.  D.,  Check 
or  P.  O.  Order.  No  charge  for  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Most  hog  for  your  money.  Boar  and  sow  pigs 
unrelated,  12-14  weeks  old  $12.50;  4-5  months 
old  $15  to  $25.  Thick,  low  down,  good  type. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK  -  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 


IPnrcbredL  Eorlushiro 

Bred  gilts  out  of  a  daughter  of  the  Premier  sire 
Lynnwood  Trueworth  Emblem  sired  by  a  son  of  Cham¬ 
pion  Advancer  andi  bred  to  Ridglydale  Blossom  Lady’s 
Eventuation  to  farrow  in  July.  One  young  boar  of  the 
same  litter  ready  for  service. 

LESLIE  M.  MERWIN,  FILLMORE,  NEW  YORK 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Spring  boars,  ready  for  service.  Open  gilts  for  breed¬ 
ing.  Fall  pigs  eight  weeks  old,  boars,  sows  or 
unrelated  pairs.  Popular  and  select  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


FOR  SALE  A  REAL  NICE  LOT  OF 

Reg.  Berkshire  Sows,  Pigs 

18  weeks  old.  Price  $25.00  F.  O.  B. 
SHARONHURST  FARMS.  RICE  ROAD,  ELMA,  N.Y. 


Tamuinrllic  Excellent  fall  boars  and  gilts.  Also 
lamworius  boars  of  breeding  age.  Reasonable.  Also 
one  polled  Hereford  bull.  Phone:  Canaan  2407. 

GREYMOOR  FARM,  CANAAN,  NEW  YORK 


•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — A1I  Ages — 
Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 


•YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Innoculated  Pigs,  $5.  Up  FOB  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Price  list.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  Somerville.  N.  J. 


U/VD  O  AT  P  Registered  Duroc  Boar  Pigs 
V  VP IV  SHLiIj  farrowed  in  September,  1943. 

I  Y.  STAUFFER,  209  Monroe  St.,  Boyertown,  Penna. 


Hereford  Unite  Hereford  Hogs  for  sale,  all  ages.  Free 
11C1C1UIU  lluga  circular  on  selecting,  feeding,  record¬ 
ing,  exhibiting,  selling.  Henry  Bennett,  Wayland,  Iowa. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoria.  III. 


1  ■  ^  -«  ^  Sow  pigs  and  Fall 

■  J  JL  r  boars  of  best  breeding. 

C.  T.  Edgerton,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Penna. 


Maple  Hurst  Ourocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


FEEDER  STEERS  &  LAMBS. 
A.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Livestock  and  Dairy 

=======  R.  W.  Duck  — - -■ 


Hidebound  Pig 

This  is  to  ask  you  about  a  young  pig 
which  I  have.  It  was  born  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  October.  It  seems  to  be 
what  I  would  call  “hide  bound.”  It 
only  eats  about  enough  to  keep  it  alive. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this?  mrs.  j.  p. 

Clearfield  County,  Pa. 

It  is  possible  the  pig  in  question  is 
suffering  from  anemia.  This  condition 
is  caused  by  a  lack  of  soluble  iron.  It 
is  difficult  to  diagnose  these  obscure 
ailments  in  all  cases,  but  such  a  con¬ 
dition  is  rather  frequent  in  its  occur¬ 
rence  for  pigs  that  are  kept  in  pens 
and  do  not  have  access  to  the  soil. 

A  preventive  and  possible  cure  con¬ 
sists  in  providing  the  pigs  with  daily 
amounts  of  soil.  This  earth  should  pre¬ 
ferably  be  taken  from  areas  on  which 
pigs  have  not  been  pastured,  to  prevent 
possible  parasitic  infestation.  In  the 
case  of  nursing  pigs,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  swabbing  the  sow’s  udder 
once  daily  with  a  saturated  iron  sul¬ 
phate  solution.  Experimental  tests  show 
that  small  traces  of  copper  are  essential 
in  order  to  obtain  proper  assimilation 
of  iron.  You  could  have  a  druggist 
make  up  an  ounce  of  saturated  copper 
sulphate  solution  and  then,  using  a 
medicine  dropper,  put  in  three  drops 
of  this  to  a  quart  of  the  iron  sulphate 
solution.  With  the  pig  you  mention, 
you  could  then  give  it  five  drops  daily 
of  this  combination  iron  sulphate  and 
copper  sulphate  mentioned.  Be  sure 
and  label  the  copper  sulphate  solution 
“Poison”;  keep  it  stoppered  and  under 
lock  and  key.  Let  the  pig  have  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay  daily  and  keep  a 
mineral  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  iodized  stock  salt,  steamed  bone 
meal  and  ground  limestone  before  it 
at  all  times. 


Corn  Stalks  for  Horses 

I  have  several  teams  of  horses  to 
which  I  fed  hay  all  spring  and  summer. 
My  hay  supply  was  rather  low  and  I 
supplemented  with  some  corn  stalks. 
Was  it  advisable  to  give  them  stalks, 
and  to  what  extent  can  you  supplement 
them  as  feed,  alternating  with  oats 
straw  also?  p.  c. 

Corn  stalks  that  are  well  cured  are 
excellent  to  feed  horses  during  the 
winter  when  they  are  idle  or  at  light 
work.  They  will  not  eat  the  coarse 
parts,  but  if  the  stalks  can  be  shredded 
then  they  are  consumed  in  larger 
amounts.  The  refused  part  can  be  used 
for  bedding.  If  a  little  dilute  molasses, 
mixed  with  equal  parts  water,  is 
poured  over  the  shredded  stalks,  it 
makes  them  more  palatable,  and  the 
molasses  also  furnishes  valuable  nutri¬ 
ents.  When  the  hay  starts  getting  low, 
it  is  best  to  feed  smaller  amounts  and 
make  it  last  longer,  using  the  stalks 
to  help  out,  rather  than  feeding  up  all 
the  hay,  and  then  using  only  corn  stalks. 

If  the  hay  is  timothy  or  mixed,  it 
would  be  well  to  use  1  pound  of  wheat 
bran  to  each  4  pounds  of  oats  fed.  A 
good  ratio  and  amount  for  the  horses 
would  be  hay  8  pounds,  straw  4  pounds, 
corn  stalks  4  pounds,  oats  4  pounds  and 
wheat  bran  1  pound.  If  the  hay  does 
run  out,  then  use  8  pounds  straw,  10 
pounds  stalks,  5  pounds  oats,  1  pound 
wheat  bran  and  one-half  pound  linseed 
meal.  Keep  salt  available  at  all  times. 
These  are  daily  feeds  per  horse. 


Holstein  Sale  Averages 

Last  year,  9,190  Holstein-Friesians 
were  sold  at  public  auction  for  a  total 
of  $3,154,665.50,  or  an  average  of  $343.27, 
exceeded  only  once  in  the  past  23  years, 
when  in  1920  a  total  of  18,836  sold  for 
$7,010,214,  or  an  average  of  $372.12. 

This  report  for  the  black  and  whites 
shows  that  the  demand  for  these  high- 
producing  dairy  cattle  was  strong  and 
sustained.  The  sales  were  well  dis¬ 
tributed  geographically  with  a  total  of 
138  being  held  in  22  states.  Top  sale 
was  the  Dunloggin  Dispersal  held  at 
Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  where  209  head 
averaged  $1,835.88.  The  Blue  Ribbon 
Sale  held  at  Waukesha,  Wise.,  headed 
the  consignment  sales  with  an  average 
of  $1,508.75  for  the  68  head  sold.  The 
Invitational  Sale  held  at  Earlville,  N.  Y., 
had  an  average  of  $744.70  for  66  head. 


Regional  Angus  Sale 

There  will  be  20  bulls  and  150  females 
offered  to  the  public  at  the  Eastern 
Regional  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale  to  be 
held  on  April  25  and  26,  at  the  Fair 
Grounds  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  These  cattle 
have  been  carefully  selected  by  a  sales 
committee  from  leading  herds  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
throughout  New  England.  The  sale  will 
be  preceded  by  having  the  cattle  judged 
and  placed  by  Otto  G.  Nobis  of  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa,  President  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Aberdeen-Angus  Association;  and 
by  Alex  Edwards  of  Watford,  Ontario, 
Canada,  President  of  the  Canadian 
Aberdeen-Angus  Association. 

Catalogues  and  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  event  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  W.  Alan  McGregor,  Andelot 
Stock  Farms,  Worton,  Md. 


Fattening  Hereford  Steers 

Could  you  please  send  me  a  good 
feed  formula  for  fattening  Hereford 
steers  weighing  about  900  pounds  each, 
and  are  in  good  shape  now?  We  have 
some  grain  such  as  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
rye  and  soy  beans.  We  can  buy  locally 
oil  meal,  flax  seed  meal,  bran  and  mast, 
any  kind  of  feed.  We  want  to  use  our 
own  grain  as  much  as  possible. 

Bucks  County,  Penna.  g.  m. 

You  are  certainly  in  an  unusual  situ¬ 
ation  relative  to  availability  of  feeds, 
as  well  as  being  able  to  purchase  feed. 
In  most  sections,  there  is  a  decided 
shortage  of  grain  and  it  cannot  be 
readily  purchased  when  needed.  Your 
situation  shows  the  value  of  raising 
sufficient  grain  to  meet  the  farm  feed 
needs. 

With  beef  cattle,  a  wide  variety  of 
grains  is  unnecessary  and  has  no  ad¬ 
vantage.  If  you  have  sufficient  ■  corn 
on  hand  to  carry  them  through  to  a 
finished  weight  of  possibly  1,200  pounds, 
or  a  little  heavier,  my  suggestion  would 
be  to  feed  them  9  parts  corn  and  one 
part  linseed  oil  meal.  You  do  not  state 
what  roughage  is  available,  but  I  as¬ 
sume  that  you  have  plenty  of  good 
hay  and  possibly  corn  silage.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  feed  the  grain  on 
top  of  the  corn  silage  in  the  feed 
bunker,  and  then  put  in  fresh  hay, 
daily  in  the  racks  in  the  shed,  keeping 
them  heavily  bedded,  so  that  when 
they  have  finished  eating,  they  will 
come  in,  eat  a  little  hay,  and  lie  down. 
They  will  need  between  10  and  14 
pounds  of  grain  for  an  average  feeding 
for  a  period  of  90  to  120  days.  If  the 
corn  is  not  sufficient  tp  carry  through 
the  period,  you  could  mix  coarse  ground 
wheat  with  it,  up  to  one-half  of  the  feed. 
If  you  have  legume  hay  and  use  wheat, 
you  could  then  reduce  the  oil  meal 
down  to  5  percent  instead  of  10  per¬ 
cent,  as  suggested. 

Rye  and  oats  are  not  as  good  for  feed¬ 
ing  as  wheat  and  corn.  Soybeans  are 
Quite  high  in  price  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  make  you  more  money  to  sell  them 
for  seed.  However,  if  you  prefer,  you 
could  use  soybeans  in  place  of  oil  meal 


Close  Breeding  Cattle 

1  kRve  a  very  fine  bull  which  I 
would  like  very  much  to  continue 
using,  but  in  doing  so  would  have  to 
breed  him  to  his  full-sisters  and  half- 
sisters.  What  results  can  I  expect  if 
this  is  done.?  jTr.  b. 

Charles  County,  Md. 

Close-breeding  with  cattle  is  not  a 
good  practice  as  a  general  rule.  It  is 
not  something  that  can  be  done  in  a 
haphazard  way.  Where  it  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  practiced,  it  is  combined  with 
long  periods  of  time  over  several  gen¬ 
erations  of  careful  selection  and  mating 
blood  lines  for  desirable  form  and 
function. 

While  it  is  possible  to  mate  a  brother 
and  sister  and  obtain  desirable  calves, 
the  usual  result  is  a  decrease  in  size 
and  stamina,  with  a  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  production  and  health.  There 
is  also  usually  a  decided  decrease  in 
the  fertility  of  the  offspring  resulting 
from  such  matings.  If  large  numbers 
?f  matings  can  be  made  and  the  good 
individuals  selected  and  perpetuated, 
then  it  is  possible  to  produce  strains 
that  are  pure  for  desired  characters. 
Twq,  of  the  best  instances  where  this 
is  being  accomplished  are  to  be  found 
in  the  breeding  work  at  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Experiment  Station,  Beltsville 
Maryland,  and  the  California  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  close-breeding  work  with 
Jerseys. 


Stiff  Lamb  Disease 

What  causes  young  lambs  to  become 
stiff  and  then  die?  Will  feeding  bean 
pods  to  ewes  cause  lambs  to  have  this 
trouble?  r.  a.  h. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Bean  pods  used  as  roughage  for  ewes 
have  been  found  satisfactory  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  contacts  and  reports  with 
various  farms  where  they  are  raising 
sheep.  There  has  been  no  experimental 
investigation  relative  to  using  them  as 
the  only  roughage  for  pregnant  ewes. 
You  do  not  state  the  symptoms  of  the 
lambs  that  are  being  lost,  but  if  they 
become  stiff,  fall  down  and  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  up  and  walk,  it  is  possible 
that  this  is  the  so-called  Stiff  Lamb 
Disease. 

In  tests  relative  to  this  ailment  at 
the  New  York  Experiment  Station,  it 
was  found  that  when  ewes  were  win¬ 
tered  on  a  ration  of  second  cutting 
alfalfa  hay,  cull  beans,  barley  and  oats, 
there  was  a  high  incidence  of  stiff 
lambs  produced  by  the  ewes  so  fed. 
When  these  same  ewes,  in  alternate 
years,  were  fed  a  ration  consisting  of 
mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay,  corn 
silage  and  a  grain  mixture  of  two  parts 
oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran,  none  of 
their  lambs  became  stiff.  Feeding  from 
one-half  to  one-third  of  a  pound  of 
wheat  germ  meal  daily  to  each  preg¬ 
nant  ewe  for  ten  days  before  she  drops 
lambs,  and  continuing  with  this  during 
the  nursing  period  will  also  prevent 
this  trouble. 
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FOR 
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“I’m  a  War  Bond  Guernsey  Bull  you'd  bo 
mighty  proud  to  own.  My  regular  price  ia 
$200,  and  I’m  a  bargain  at  that.  But  you 
can  buy  me  with  War  Bonds  costing  you 
only  $150.  And  you,  and  my  owner,  and 
myself  are  all  helping  Uncle  Sam.” 

Many  GUERNSEY  breeders  will  accept  at 
tail  maturity  value  Series  E  War  Bonds 
(which  you  buy  at  75 f!  on  the  dollar)  in 
payment  for  fine  WAR  BOND  GUERN¬ 
SEY  BULLS  and  BULL  CALVES.  Here’s 
your  chance  for  a  doubly  wise  investment. 

GET  FREE  DETAILS 

Please  send  full  information  on  WAR 
BOND  GUERNSEY  BULLS  (available 
at  all  prices)  with  list  of  participating 
breeders  to: 

Name . 


Address 


Jhe  American  Guernsey  Qattle  Club 


176  GROVE  STREET.  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


! TARBELL 
GUERNSEY 
FARMS 
Smithville 
Flats,  N.  Y. 


BULL  CALVES,  bom  since  April  last 

from  great  producing  cow  families, 
closely  related  to  Tarbell  Farms  Peer¬ 
less  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  3  yrs., 
Tarbell  Farms  Royal  Lendai  1109  lbs. 
fat  4  yrs.,  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless 
Sibyl  874.6  lbs.  fat  3 ’a  yrs.  Federal 
Accredited  —  Negative. 


Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers.  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 


SHORTHORNS 


«■* \  &'/ 
WCW»«”rcp\  Shorthorn}  ( 


Increase  Your  Profits  by  Breeding  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

They  are  unrivaled  in  their  ability  to  outgairt  and  out¬ 
weigh  any  other  breed  of  cattle  on  earth. 

Send  for  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet  “Farm  Secu- 


SHORTHORNS  WIN 
OVER  ALL  BREEDS 


International  Lire  Stock  Ex¬ 
position  Champion  awards 
i.ave  gone  to  Shorthorns  8oot 
of  last  6  times  because  of 
top  Quality  and  more  weight. 

Use  Shorthorn  Bulls  to 
produce  these  Champions , 


rity  With  Shorthorns”  that 
tells  how  Shorthorns  respond 
to  greater  wartime  demands 
for  more  meat  and  milk. 

IT’S  PROFITABLE  AND 
PATRIOTIC  TO  BREED 
SHORTHORNS.  Write  for 
list  of  members,  thousands  of 
them  all  over  America,  who 
have  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Subscribe  to  the  official 
breed  publication  .The  Short¬ 
horn  World,  published  twice 
monthly.  Subscription  rates 
$  1 .00  per  yr. — 42.00  for  3  yrs. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

m  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  (arm”  rec« 

•ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
provethat  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
all-found  breed*)  Produce  4$  milk  and  have 
Clearest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Cel  the  facts  —  FREE!  Or  read  Milking  _______________ 

Shorthorn  Journal.  That  subscription  un  months  60*.  one  year  61.00. 

Bilking  Skortkoro  Society, Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,!!! 


JERSEYS 


273pURiT  BRED^ERSEYS 

The  entire  herd  consisting  of  14  young  cows  in  various 
stages  of  lactation,  10  heifers  from  six  months  to  two 
years  of  age  and  three  heifer  calves.  All  negative  to  the 
blood  test  and  accredited  for  T.  B.  Heifers  are  calf- 
hood  vaccinated.  Phone:  Neshanie  5232 

B.  1 .  GOLDSMITH,  NESHANIC,  NEW  JERSEY 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


ATWOOD  ORCHARDS  "RED  STAR”  SALE 
Saturday,  April  15,  1944  at  12 :30  P.  M. 
ATWOOD  ORCHARDS.  PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 

This  feature  sale  offering  of  44  head  is  composed 
exclusively  of  descendants  of  the  approved 
Penhurst  Red  Star — one  of  the  breed's  greatest 
sires.  Cattle  are  from  Bang's  accr’d  herds. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Boa  96  -  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  ef  Grazer* 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  tale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon.  Vermont 


GOOD  HOPE  AYRSHIRES 

Carefully  chosen,  high  production  and  butterfat  dams. 
High  classification  on  conformation.  Senior  herd  sire 
Penshurst  True  Line,  approved — first  11  daughters 
average  11075  lbs.  milk,  471  lbs.  butterfat  4.25%. 
Write  for  pedigrees  and  production  records,  or  better, 
visit  the  farm.  Good  Hope  Farm,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V. 


•  AYRSHIRES# 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Also  some  mature  Stock  available. 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  J. 


|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ■%"] 


BE  SURE  TO  ATTEND 


73  Outstanding  Breeding  Cattl© 

7  Top  Bulls  68  Beautiful  Females 
All  from  leading  T.  B.  Accredited  and 
Bangs  Free  Approved  Herds 

For  full  details  and  catalog  write: 
MYRON  M.  FUERST,  Sale  Mgr. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

AUCTION 

Monday,  May  8,  1944 

A  Virginia  Aberdeen-Angus  Ass’n  Sale. 
30  Leading  Breeders  Consigning. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

70  Head.  Bulls  and  Females.  Very  finest 
of  types  and  pedigrees. 

Orange,  Virginia 

For  catalogue  address: 
GEORGE  D.  WILLIAMS,  Sealston,  Va. 


FIRST  SALE 

Connecticut 

^Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders*  Ass’n 
MONDAY,  MAY  22,  1944~ 
Danbury  Fair  Grounds 

47  Head  of  Purebred  Angus  Selling 

Take  your  pick.  Top  foundation  stock. 

For  Information  Write: 

Ford  C.  Daugherty,  Secretary,  Storra,  Conn. 


TWO  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULIS 

Pure  Bred  Registered,  Good  Type 
and  Well  Bred.  Exceptionally  Fine 
Individuals  One  Year  Old. 

INDIAN  HILL  FARM 

Lao  L  Landes 

SHRUB  OAK  NEW  YORK 


WETHERSFIELD  FARM 
Registered  Aberdeen-Angus 

We  have  for  sale  fifteen  bred  heifers  and 
a  few  cows  of  popular  bloodlines.  Also 
eight  yearling  steers. 

See  our  good  herd  of  REGISTERED 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS. 

OWEN  R.  BOYD,  Mgr.  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


FARAWAY  MISS  BURGESS,  749396 

Calved  May  9,  1943  by  Ankony  Acquisition  out 
of  Itasca  Miss  Burgess  4,  will  be  sold  at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

at  Aberdeen-Angus  Consignment  Sale  at  Hhine- 
beek,  N.  Y.  April  29. 

FARAWAY  FARM.  CROSS  RIVER,  NEW  YORK 
Alfred  C.  Berol,  Owner,  Geo.  Pearce,  Herdsman 


ABERDEEN -A  NGU 

We  are  consigning  eight  choice  heifers  to  the  East< 
Regional  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale  to  be  held 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  April  25th  and  26th. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  detail 

ANDELOT  STOCK  FARMS.  Worton.  Maryla 


ANGUS  FOUNDATION  HERD  FOR  SALE 

as  a  group  or  singly.  8  to  12  excellent  purebred 
cows,  bred  to  famous  Revemere  Cold  Saturday.  This 
superb  bull  also  offered.  Also  open  heifers.  The  kind 
of  cattle  you  want  to  own.  Priced  right.  Accredited 
T.  B.  Bangs.  WINDSOME  FARM,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Tel.  Thomaston  73-14. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association-  Ithaca.  New  York. 


Three  Young  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls 

sired  by  grand  champion  bull  at  Kan.,  Mo.  &  N.  Y.  State 
Pairs  and  10  bred  cows.  C.  C.  Taylor,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SI  A  V  F  25  bead  registered  Black  Angus  1  to 
* u  „  years  old.  Mostly  Blackcap  breedlr 
Jay  H.  Brown,  p.o.  Box  14,  Lebanon  Springs,  N. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Small  Baby  Bunnies,  Angora  and 
Persian  Kittens,  Canaries,  males  and 
females.  Dogs  of  all  types.  Highest 
prices  paid. 

State  Price  and  Quantity  in  First  Letter 

HENRY  TREFFLICH 

21S  Fulton  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


KURDT  BROS.  DISPERSAL:  APRIL  15-17.  each 

day  at  10:30.  Farm  sold.  Everything  selling.  Five 
miles  N.  W.  of  Kingston.  X.  Y.  Telephone  286M-1. 
One  mile  north  of  Hurley.  S'4  purebred  Holsteins 
Registered  four  year  old  sire  whose  dam  in  9  lacta¬ 
tions  has  135,849  M.  4900  P  on  2X.  A  grandson  of  the 
1327  lbs.  former  t7.  S.  fat  champion  Calamity  Nig. 
All  are  accredited  and  negative.  Purebred  Hampshire 
Boar,  8  bred  Hampshire  Sows,  25  shoats.  Horses.  Also 
farm  machinery.  Circular  upon  request.  Tel.  3-1474 
0.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer,  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  HEREFORD  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

Show  and  Sale  to  be  Held  at 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

April  17th,  1944.  Judging  at  8  A.  M.  Sale  1  P.  M. 

58  HEAD  47  Females  &  11  Bulls  58  HEAD 

Homed  and  polled  breeding  cattle.  Best  individuals  and  blood  lines  of  the  Hereford 
breed.  Consigned  by  well  known  breeders  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 

and  Massachusetts. 


Francis  R.  Appleton,  Jr.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Anchorage  Farms,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Bob-O-Link  Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Car- Mar  Hereford  Ranch,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

L.  D.  Cowden,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Crescent  Hill  Hereford  Farms,  Evan*  City,  Pa. 
Percy  Fry,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


Holcomb- Hereford  Farms,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 
Hop  Creek  Farm,  Holmdel,  N.  J. 

S.  C.  Oaks,  North  Rose,  N.  Y. 

James  Repard,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

Burton  H.  Sheldon.  Jr„  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Townsend,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 
Greymoor  Farms,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


Guy  Pettit,  Auctioneer 
'Send  For  Catalogae  To 
John  E.  Redman,  Sales  Manager 

P.  O.  Box  84,  Brighton  Station,  Rochester  10,  New  York 


HOLCOMB  HEREFORD  FARMS,  HOLCOMB,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  Hereford  Breeding  Cattle 

CONSIGNING  1  BULL  AND  6  HEIFERS 

TO  THE  SHOW  AND  SALE  OF 
The  New  York  Hereford  Breeders  Association 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N,  Y.,  APRIL  17,  1944 

5  of  these  heifers  are  bred  to  Royal  Dundy  9th,  our  main  herd  sire,  whose  pedi¬ 
gree  shows  9  crosses  of  Prince  Domino  and  5  crosses  of  Beau  Aster.  His  breeding 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  “Silver  Creek”  bull,  whose  sale  two  years  ago  established 
a  record  price  at  the  time  of  $12,900.00  and  who  sold  again  January  25th,  last, 
when  almost  9  years  old,  for  $23,600.00. 

JOHN  E.  REDMAN,  Owner  and  Manager 
Grover  Murray,  Breeding  Cattle  —  James  Repard,  Show  &  Sale  Cattle 


HOLSTEINS 


] 


166th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

IN  HEATED  SALE  PAVILION  EARLVILLE, 
MADISON  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  4,  1944  at  10  A.  M. 

165  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  negative  to  blood 
test,  many  from  Bang  Certified  herds,  treated  for 
shipping  fever,  gome  Bang  Vaccinated,  mastitis 
charts  with  all  milking  animals. 

120  Fresh  and  Close  Springers 

Mostly  first,  second  and  third  calf  heifers.  You 
will  buy  most  of  them  from  $200  to  $300  apiece. 

10  Bulls  Ready  For  Service 

All  from  dams  with  large  records  In  official  or  Cow 
Testing  work  and  by  popular  sires.  Many  of  them 
will  sell  from  $150  to  $250  apiece. 

30  Young  Heifer  Calves 

They  will  cost  you  from  $25  to  $60. 

Many  breeders  and  dairymen  for  the  past  20  years 
have  found  that  they  could  buy  better  cows  for 
less  money  in  these  Barlville  sales  than  any 
where  else  in  America. 

This  is  the  oldest  established  series  of  Registered 
Holstein  cattle  sales.  They  carry  a  strict  re¬ 
commend  of  square  dealing.  Trucks  available. 
Parties  coming  by  train  will  be  met  by  request 
at  Utica,  New  York.  (20  miles  from  Earlville). 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


COMPLETE  AUCTION  SALE 

FARM-FARM  MACHINERY  -  CATTLE 

Tuesday,  April  11,  At  10  A.  M. 

To  settle  estate  of  the  late  V.  1>.  Robinson,  at  the 
farm,  one  mile  east  of  Bdmeston  on  Route  80,  30 
miles  south  of  Utica  in  Otsego  County. 

75  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  blood  tested.  Animals  two 
years  and  younger  Bang's  Vaccinated.  40  milking 
cows,  15  fresh  and  close,  25  due  in  fall;  12  year¬ 
lings  part  bred.  A  high  record  herd.  1  cow  with 
772  lb.  of  fat;  4  more  over  600  lb.  of  fat  and  3 
more  over  500  lb.  of  fat. 

Herd  sire  sells — a  son  of  Montvic  Pathfinder. 
Complete  line  of  excellent  farm  and  dairy  equip¬ 
ment  well  cared  for.  Team  of  black  horses. 

98  acre  farm,  all  workable  with  tractor,  all  on  one 
side  of  road.  Modem  buildings.  Will  be  sold  with¬ 
out  reservation.  This  is  a  big  quality  sale. 
W.  S.  AND  D.  T.  ROBINSON.  Adm. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y» 

Sale*  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


A  GREAT  HOLSTEIN  SIRE 

5  years  old.  Winterthur  breeding  on  both  sides. 
Sired  by  Winterthur  Great  Kann  Roma  who  has  3 
tested  daughters  averaging  20,406  lbs.  milk  on  2X 
milking  as  a  3  year  old.  His  grandsire  is  the  famous 
'^‘uterUnir  Bess  Ormsby  Great  leading  honor  test  sire 
1937  and  1938.  We  are  proud  to  have  used  him  and 
have  paid  twice  as  much  money  for  a  yearling  to 
replace  him  as  we  ask  for  him.  Details  on  request. 

„  ,  FITZLAND  FARM 

Coleman  Station.  -  New  York 

W  A  NT  T  E  ID 

New  York  breeder  needs  thirty  pure  bred  Holsteins 
of  excellent  quality.  Fresh  or  close  springers.  Must 
pass  all  health  tests.  Can  vary  amount  for  right  price 
and  Quality,  or  will  take  whole  herd  for  cash.  Replies 
confidential.  ADVERTISER  7373,  care  R.  N.-Y. 


HEREFORDS 


OHIO’S  FIRST 

POLLED  HEREFORD  SALE 

April  28,  1944 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

25  BULLS  40  FEMALES 

Catalogs  Ready  April  let. 

Buckeye  Polled  Hereford  Ass’n. 

R.  SILER,  Secretary 

450  Taylor  St.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


Hereford  Stocker  Steer 

We  are  now  in  position  to  take  orders  for  carload 
lots  of  Hereford  steers  weighing  from  400  to  700 
lbs.  that  are  desirable  for  spring  and  summer 
grazing.  Phone  use  or  write  for  prices  and 
further  particulars. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54  Plymouth,  Ohio 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  100  HEAD 

PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  COWS 
and  HEIFERS  (Bred  and  safe  in  calf)  due  to  freshen 
starting  May;  also  25  Bulls  from  four  months  to  breed¬ 
ing  age.  Publican  Domino,  Onward  Domino  and  Dundy 
Domino  Bloodlines.  Herd  Approved  and  Accredited.  Can 
ship  into  any  State.  O’Hagan’s  Stock  Farms,  Voerhees- 
ville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Delmar  9-1244. 


Offering 


See  Elm  Place  Domino  Painter  at  Cornell  Sale.  Bred 
in  Colorado.  Coming)  two,  a  real  bull.  Other  mature 
bulls  and  bull  calves  and  two  bred  cows  a  matter  of 
correspondence.  L.  D.  COWDEN,  Fredonia,  New  York 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Polled 

Hereford  breeding  bull.  Step-brother  to  Eastern  Haz- 
ford  3rd,  which  was  prize  winning  bull  at  recent  New 
York  State  sale.  Bang’s  free.  3  years  old.  Price  $306. 
Inquire —  Kenneth  Ecket,  R.D.  2,  Fultonville.  N.  Y. 

UrDTrAOn^e11®*  quality  young  grade  stock 
nttVlLr  UIVDOheifera  and  steers,  400-600  Ibt. 

WINDRIOGE  FARMS  •  JEFFERSONVILLE.  VT. 

Hereford  Cattle 


HOLSTEINS 


WANTED:  12  or  15  young,  pure  bred,  vaccinated,  ac¬ 
credited  Holstein  milkers.  Also  10  or  12  pure  bred, 
vaccinated  Holstein  heifers.  Or  complete,  fine  small 
Holstein  dairy  herd.  Write  complete  information  about 
price,  age,  records  and  blood  lines.  ADVERTISER 
7415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SECOND  ANNUM  EASTERN  REGIONAL  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  April  25  and  26,  1944.  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
20  BULLS  SHOW  AND  SALE  150  FEMALES 

The  Colosseum,  New  Jersey  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Show  at  9  A.  M.  Tuesday,  April  25,  followed  by  sale.  The  sale  will  be 
continued  at  9  A.  M.  Wednesday,  April  26. 

Breeding  stock  consigned)  from  the  top  herds  of  the  Northeast  and  Middle  Atlantic.  States.  All  animals 
from  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  accredited  herds. 

THIS  IS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  SALE  OF  1944  ! 

Send  For  Catalog 

W.  ALAN  Me  GREGOR,  Sales  Mgr.,  Worton,  Maryland 

a  a  n  11  Representing  top  herds  of  Virginia,  West  t  A  -  f 
20  BUllS  Virginia  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  |5(|  femaleS 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  New  England.  vg 
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Isn’t 

this  account 
abont  settled  ? 


Back 
in  1850, 
Uncle  Sam 
owned 
more  than 
1,400,000,000  acres  of 
land. 


frontiers.  Settlers  followed 
the  advancing  rails.  All 
land  values  multiplied.  Tax 
revenues  vastly  increased. 
Agriculture  developed. 
States  and  cities  grew.  The 
nation  knit  together. 


Much  of  it  was  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  —  land  that 
cost  about  4$  an  acre. 

It  was  wild.  It  was  un¬ 
settled.  It  produced  no  tax 
revenue. 

Because  there  was  no  trans¬ 
portation. 

To  help  get  railroads  built 
into  this  undeveloped  ter¬ 
ritory,  Uncle  Sam  turned 
over  to  them  130  million 
acres  of  these  lands. 

In  return,  most  government 
traffic  received  special 
rates  —  50%  off. 

And  ever  since,  year  in  and 
year  out,  the  government 
has  received  this  advantage. 
Not  alone  from  the  few  rail¬ 
roads  (9%  of  the  mileage) 
which  received  land  grants, 
hut  from  the  others  com¬ 
peting  with  them. 

Railroads  opened  up  new 


Through  the  years,  the 
value  of  the  land  grants  has 
been  repaid  many,  many 
times  —  while  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  these  deductions 
discriminates  in  favor  of 
^.shippers 
00  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with 
the  govern- 
P^fment  who 
can  take 
advantage  of  such  rates  as 
against  other  shippers  who 
cannot. 


That’s  why  shippers, 
farmers,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commission¬ 
ers  join  with  transportation 
agencies  in  seeking  to  do 
away  with  these  land-grant 
deductions. 


AMERICAN 


RAILROADS 


ALL  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 


If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  Land-Grant  Rates  than 
we  can  tell  in  this  advertisement,  we  will  send  you  free  a  compre¬ 
hensive  booklet  about  them.  Just  send  this  coupon  to  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

NAME _ _ _ _  .  _ _ _ 

ADDRESS .. _ - - - 
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Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps . . . 

Buy  them  every  day,  if  you  can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular  basis. 
Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75.  Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  can  be  bought  at  all  banks  and  Post 
Offices,  and  Stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at  retail  stores. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiii 


Oh  God  be  kind  to  a  brave  young  lad 
Who  left  the  harrow,  and  left  the  plow, 
And  guides  a  plane  in  a  far  land  now, 
Oh  keep  him  fearless,  and  keep  him  glad. 
There  is  a  work  that  is  his  to  do; 


A  man’s  work  given  a  clear  eyed  boy. 
Take  not  from  his  heart  the  .pride  and 
joy 

That  he  feels  in  leading  his  squadron 
through. 

Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Plan  and  Plant 

That  might  be  a  slogan  for  Victory 
Gardeners  this  year  and  judging  by  the 
many  pre-season  meetings  being  held 
all  over  the  country  no  questions  of 
garden  planning  or  planting  need  go 
unanswered. 

The  experience  of  last  year  taught 
most  of  us  a  good  deal  about  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  planting  more  of  some  things 
and  less  of  others,  what  the  family 
liked  best  right  from  the  garden  and 
how  to  preserve  the  surplus.  We  know 
more  about  succession  planting  and  pest 
control  than  we  did  and  with  a  garden 
budget  and  a  canning  budget  carefully 
worked  out  now  this  should  be  a  banner 
year  for  the  home  gardeners.  The  25% 
increase  over  last  year  which  is  asked 
for  should  be  quite  possible. 

c.  B.  w. 


Check  Your  Weeds 

Not  a  day  passes  but  we  are  urged 
by  radio  or  press  to  salvage  scrap 
metal,  paper,  cans,  and  what  not.  If 
these  waste  materials  are  worth  sal¬ 
vaging,  surely  the  wild  plant  heritage 
of  America  is  worthy  of  consideration 
in  these  rationing  days.  Mother  Earth 
makes  her  wild  victory  gardens  earlier 
and  they  last  longer  than  cultivated 
ones.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  plant,  hoe, 
or  spray  these  plants  for  they  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  law  of  survival.  Last  spring 
when  measly  heads  of  lettuce  were  25 
cents,  and  the  prices  of  spinach,  as¬ 
paragus,  cabbage,  onions,  and  other 
salad  vegetables  were  soaring  skyward, 

I  went  weeding  in  Mother  Earth’s  wild 
gardens  along  roadsides  and  streams, 
in  abandoned  farm  fields  and  woodland 
trails — and  in  my  own  dooryard.  I 
found  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
salad  greens  and  potherbs. 

Everyone  knows  the  virtue  that  lies 
in  the"  sunny-faced  dandelion;  young 
leaves  may  be  eaten  raw  or  cooked, 
flavored  with  bacon,  French  dressing, 
wilted  in  a  salt  pork  gravy,  or  scalloped 
with  cheese,  buttered  bread  crumbs  and 
white  sauce. 

In  cultivated  fields  and  garden  plots 
are  clumps  of  winter  cress  with  its 
glossy  dark  green  leaves.  These  can 
be  mixed  with  dandelions,  mustard, 
chick  weed,  or  curly  dock.  Do  you 
know  that  young  burdock  leaves  and 
stems  dipped  in  egg  and  crackers  and 
cooked  in  olive  oil  or  bacon  are  a 
choice  Italian  dish? 

In  the  marsh  lands,  look  for  marsh 
marigolds  (cowslips):  cooked,  chilled 
and  garnished  with  slices  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  cheese  balls  and  mayon¬ 
naise  they  make  a  delicious  salad. 
Rosettes  of  Shepherd  Purse  with  its 
peppery  leaves  are  an  addition  to  the 
basket  of  greens.  On  the  edge  of  a 
stream,  or  spring,  you  may  find  water 
cress  for  a  sandwich  filling,  or'  cream 
soup.  Then  there  are  wild  onions  and 
leeks  in  woodlands  and  wet  meadows. 
Parboil  them  to  remove  the  strong 
flavor  and  combine  with  layers  of  bread 
crumbs,  potatoes,  grated  cheese  and 
white  sauce  and  you  have  a  savory 
baking  dish. 

Fiddle  heads  (crosiers)  of  bracken, 
sensitive  and  cinnamon  ferns  are  a  fine 
substitute  for  asparagus.  Remove  the 
wooly  covering  and  cook  like  aspar¬ 
agus.  They  are  said  to  have  more 
vitamin  content  than  tomatoes  or  as¬ 
paragus. 

These  are  a  few  of  Mother  Earth’s 
early  wild  salad  greens.  They  should 
never  be  collected  where  contamina¬ 
tion  is  likely.  If  not  sure  of  identifi¬ 
cation,  check  with  drawings  and  de¬ 
scriptions  in  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaf¬ 
let  on  Wild  Foods,  or  Medsger’s  Edible 
Wild  Plants.  mabel  powers. 


Handicrafters  —  Gardeners 

“My  hobby  is  writing  letters  so  need 
more  pen  pals.  I  collect  odd  small  vases 
and  flower  pots  and  will  exchange  3 
gladiola  bulbs  for  each  vase  or  pot  I 
receive.” — Mrs.  M.  T.  D.  M.,  Mass. 


“I’m  interested  in  stamps,  both 
U.S.A.  and  foreign,  flowers  in  all  lines, 
choice  garden  seeds  and  hints  and  fancy 
work  patterns.” — Mrs.  G.  F.  L.,  New 
York. 


“Amateur  button  collector.  Exchang¬ 
ing  buttons  with  others  interested,  has 
always  been  fun.  Would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone  interested  in  all  types  of 
old  buttons.” — Mrs.  A.  B.,  New  York. 


“I  would  like  to  learn  more  about  old 
pressed  glass  of  which  I  have  quite  a 
collection  of  heirlooms.  Who  can  give 
me  this  information  through  correspon¬ 
dence?”— Mrs.  C.  W.  W.,  New  York. 


Molasses  Releases  Sugar 

Good  oldfashioned  molasses  is  doing 
its  bit  in  two  ways:  it  is  releasing  more 
sugar  for  the  boys  overseas,  and  it  is 
giving  more  vigor  to  all  who  use  it. 
It  contains  iron  in  a  form  the  body 
can  make  use  of,  ranking  next  to  liver. 
And  here  are  some  recipes  you  will 
like. 

This  gingerbread  rule  calls  for  no 
sugar  at  all,  and  is  very  good.  Mix  well 
one  cup  of  molasses,  five  tbls.  melted 
shortening  and  a  beaten  egg.  Sift  to¬ 
gether  one  tsp.  soda,  three-fourths  tsp. 
salt,  one  tsp.  ginger  and  two  and  a 
fourth  cups  pastry  flour  or  two  of  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  flour.  Combine  all,  then 
add  half  a  cup  of  milk. 

Nourishing  for  children,  spread  on 
bread,  is  this,  so  easily  prepared:  bring 
to  a  boil  one  cup  of  good  molasses. 
Beat  lightly  one  fresh  egg  and  add  a 
dash  of  cinnamon  or  allspice.  Add  to 
the  hot  molasses  and  stir  constantly 
until  it  thickens.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  stir  in  half  a  tbls.  of  butter  and 
four  tbls.  of  sweet  milk.  The  molasses, 
egg  and  milk  take  no  ration  points  and 
are  highly  nourishing. 

Did  your  grandmother  make  Pan 
Dowdy?  Mine  did,  and  this  rule  will 
make  you  one. 

Pare  and  slice  ten  tart  juicy  apples 
and  fill  into  a  buttered  bakingdish. 
Dot  two  tbls.  of  butter  or  margarine 
over  the  top  of  the  apples.  Then  pour 
over  them  a  spiced  molasses  made  by 
adding  to  half  a  cup  of  good  molasses 
one  tsp.  cinnamon,  one  fourth  tsp.  nut¬ 
meg  and  a  sprinkling  each  of  allspice, 
ground  cloves  and  salt.  Cover  with  a 
plain  pastry  rolled  twice  as  thick  as 
for  piecrust.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  until 
apples  are  well  done  and  the  pastry 
a  rich,  tender,  golden  brown.  Remove 
from  the  oven  and  cut  the  pastry  into 
small  squares  and  push  them  down 
among  the  apples  with  a  spoon,  and  let 
stand  until  partially  cooled.  Serve  in 
deep  cereal  dishes  with  good  sweet 
cream  poured  over. 

Our  favorite  Indian  Pudding  is  made 
this  way:  Scald  in  three  «ups  of  milk 
this  mixture:  four  tbls.  corn  meal, 
two  tsp.  of  minute  tapioca,  seven 
eighths  tsp.  salt,  a  piece  of  butter  and 
two-thirds  cup  of  molasses.  Add  one 
cup  of  cold  milk  and  bake  one  and  a 
quarter  hours  in  a  buttered  dish.  Serve 
with  cream  or  top  milk,  rhoda  raye. 


That  Old  Hat  Will  Do 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  imported 
straws,  hats  are  very  high  this  season, 
but  if  you  possess  a  straw  hat  of  good 
quality  give  it  a  bath  and  it  will  come 
out  new. 

Fine  straw  hats  need  little  besides 
a  scrubbing  with  a  hand  brush  and 
warm  suds  of  Castile  soap  or  pure 
white  soap.  Add  one  teaspoonful  of 
ammonia  to  the  half  gallon  of  water 
used  in  making  the  suds.  When  the 
dust  is  out,  rinse  the  hat  in  two  clear 
waters,  shake  it  well,  and  then  dip 
it  in  a  wash  composed  of  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  glycerin  and  three  quarts  of 
water.  The  glycerin  keeps  the  hat  from 
growing  brittle.  Set  the  hat  on  a  clean 
cloth,  and  wipe  it  well  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Then  leave  in  a  current  of  air,  but  not 
in  the  sun. 

In  cleaning  a  cheaper  hat,  t£ke  the 
lining  out,  brush,  and  lay  it  in  warm, 
weak  suds  of  white  soap,  with  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  borax  added  to  the  water. 
Soak  the  hat  in  this  for  five  minutes, 
scrub  it  gently,  and  then  dip  it,  first 
in  clear  water,  then  in  a  weak  acid 
water — made  by  putting  a  half-tea- 
spoonful  of  oxalic  or  tartaric  acid  in 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  water  to  cool  slightly.  Leave 
the  hat  in  this  for  five  minutes  and 
then  rinse  in  three  waters,  with  glycerin 
in  the  last  one.  Shake  the  hat,  wipe 
with  soft  cloth,  and  set  on  a  block  to 
dry.  For  a  block,  you  can  use  a  large 
glass  jar  covered  with  tissue  paper  or 
thin  cloth. 

With  “milliner’s  gum”  and  wax 
finish,  you  can  renew  flowers.  Large 
pieces  of  buckrum  sewed  under  the 
straw  will  close  holes  in  crown;  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  stiff  muslin  crumpled  and  basted 
on  top  of  the  crown  will  often  make  a 
hat  the  proper  height.  j.  w.  w. 


Splashers 

I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
of  the  older  home  makers  or  any  one 
who  might  happen  to  have  patterns  of 
the  old  time  splashers,  showing  cat 
tails,  frogs,  waterlillies,  or  similar  de¬ 
signs  in  outline  stitch.  Also  pillow 
shams  showing  a  child’s  head,  awake 
and  asleep,  with  the  words  “good 
morning”  and  “good  night”  on  them, 
also  in  outline.  mrs.  w.  h.  b. 
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HOME  CANNING 

"We're  putting  up  shelves  of  deli¬ 
cious  home-canned  foods.  Capturing 
each  at  its  flavor  peak — preparing  it 
just  the  way  our  family  prefers. 

"Last  year  the  Ball  Blue  Book  was 
my  ’bible’  for  many  weeks  and  thanks 
to  it  everything  turned  out  splendidly. 
Your  book  is  a  God-send  to  home 

CdimorS**9  (from  a  customers  letter.} 


BLUE 
BOOK 

Can  with  care!  Follow  instruc¬ 
tions  found  in  each  box  of  jars. 
For  complete  canning  meth¬ 
ods  and  recipes  send  10c  for 
the  famous  BALL  BLUE  BOOK. 


Can  the  Ball  way!  Do  as  millions 
of  women  have  for  more  than  60 
years.  Home  canning  gives  you 
nourishing  foods,  balanced 
diet,  and  saves  ration 
points  and  money. 


BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
Muncie,  Indiana 


HOME  IS  PRICEL 

Keep  home  beautiful — even  whi 
producing,  fighting  for  all  ho 
presents  —  wjth  modern  p 
charming  colors  of  our  qualitj 
Papers.  Low  prices. 

Penn  Wall  Paper  Mills. 
Oept.  88,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

ESS 

le  busy 
me  re- 
atterns, 
wall- 

ISBRANDTSEN 

"ZG"  Coffee 


Repair  Jobs  Now  Easy! 

Now  Tou  Can  Lick  Any  Auto  Repair  Job— 
with  MoToR’s  Auto  Repair  Manual.  Look  up 
make,  model,  job — anil  go  to  work!  Complete 
guide  for  every  model  built  since  1935.  640 
pages:  1000  illustrations;  450  charts.  200,000 
repair  facts.  Index.  After  7  Day’s  Free 
Examination  send  $1;  then  $1  monthly  for 
4  months,  35c  postage.  If  not  satisfied,  re¬ 
turn  book,  pay  nothing.  MoTor  Book  Dept., 
Desk  I I2D,  572  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


WET  CELLARS  MADE  DRY 

From  the  Inside! 


Smooth-On  No.  7  seals  cracks,  holes  and  porous  spots 
in  cellar  floors  and  walls.  Keeps  out  seepage  and 
moisture.  Easy  to  use,  and  applied  FROM  THE  IN¬ 
SIDE  to  wet  or  dry  surfaces.  Also  excellent  for 
patching  concrete  floors,  waterproofing  ponds,  swimming 
pools,  tanks,  etc.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 


FREE 


40-Page 

Repair  Handbook 


Full  of  helpful  hints  that  save 
time,  money,  and  replace¬ 
ments  on  repairs  all  over  the 
house,  farm,  and  auto.  Write 
for  FREE  copy  TODAY. 

Smooth-On  Nfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 
570  Communipaw  Av*., Jersey  City  4,  N.J. 


SMOOTH-ON  N0.7 


The  Little  Brown  House 

March  is  a  spring  month  according 
to  the  almanac,  but  looking  North, 
South,  East  or  West  today,  there  are 
few  signs  of  spring.  The  wind  was  in 
the  Northwest  at  the  time  of  the  winter' 
solstice  and  it  has  been  there  much  of 
the  time  ever  since. 

A  single  crow  sometimes  flies  over 
and  the  cheery  chickadees  sing  their 
spring  song  of  “Phoebe”,  but  here  in 
the  mountains,  birds  have  been  scarce. 

The  men  tell  of  seeing  rabbit  paths 
in  the  woods,  beaten  down  through  the 
snow  by  many  tiny  feet,  and  deer  come 
out  on  sheltered  hillsides  to  bask  in 
the  warming  sun.  Littlejohn  sees  a 
few  almost  every  day  on  his  way  to 
school  and  the  last  time  I  went  to  town 
three  crossed  just  ahead  of  the  car. 

One  or  two  sugar  makers  put  out 
a  few  sap  buckets  during  a  recent  warm 
spell  and  made  a  bit  of  syrup  and  sugar. 
There  is  no  sweet  like  the  “first  run” 
from  the  maples,  and  everyone  with 
even  a  maple  or  two  will  hang  out  a 
bucket  or  buckets  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  farmers  are  rejoicing  over  a 
chance  to  buy  feeding  corn  and  com 
meal  once  more.  Our  seasons  are  so 
short  that  the  raising  of  corn  for  ripen¬ 
ing  has  been  neglected.  Last  year  we 
had  a  wet  late  spring,  yet  several  farm¬ 
ers  had  fine  crops  of  flint  corn  and 
what  is  better  on  cold  nights  than 
hulled  corn  and  milk  or  hot  golden 
johnny  cake  and  butter? 

Although  silage  will  be  raised  as 
usual,  many  will  plan  on  an  acre  or 
more  of  flint  corn. 

The  fuel  question  hasn’t  been  serious 
in  our  wooded  section.  Of  course  the 
old  rule,  “If  you  want  a  thing  done,  do 
it  yourself”  holds  good  for  a  wood  pile 
and  many  wood  buyers  are  wood  cutters 
this  year. 

The  seed  catalogs  came  as  usual. 
M.  learned  to  like  broccoli  in  the 
army  camp  and  friends  had  good  suc¬ 
cess  with  it  last  year.  One  canned  it 
and  says  it  retains  its  flavor  much 
better  than  she  expected. 

Other  friends  tell  me  they  can  eat 
white  and  yellow  tomatoes  when  red 
ones  failed  to  digest.  The  former  colors 
are  called,  acid  free.  Yellow  tomato 
preserves  used  to  be  a  great  favorite 
with  our  older  boys. 

Our  oldest  son  lost  his  little  four- 
room  house  and  shed  and  the  contents 
of  both,  by  fire,  two  months  ago.  He 
carried  no  insurance,  so  it  was  a  total 
loss,  and  stoves  and  carpenter  tools 
are  hard  to  replace  in  these  times. 

But  in  the  country,  like  the  old  witch 
with  her  “charming”,  take  a  little  bit 
out  of  everybody’s  mess.  Kind  friends 
contributed  parts  of  harnesses,  till  one 
was  assembled  ,and  housewives  added 
a  bit  of  this  and  that.  He  plans  to  re¬ 
build  when  it  is  warmer. 

Can  any  one  tell  how  to  get  rid  of 
red  squirrels?  They  come  into  two 
houses  some  where  along  the  house 
foundation,  get  in  the  partitions  and 
gnaw  through  and  infest  cellars. 

MRS.  j.  x.  w. 


9073 — Front  buttoning  encourages  toddlers 
to  dress  themselves.  Dress,  slip  and  panties 
included.  Sizes  1  to  6.  Size  6  requires  2 
yards  35  inch  fabric;  slip,  1!4  yards  35  inch; 
panties,  %  yard  35  inch.  Price  16  cents. 

761 — Proud  new  chair  set.  Embroider  the 
peacock  in  colors;  crochet  tail  in  pineapple 
stitch.  Pattern  contains  full  details.  Price 
of  this  pattern  is  11  cents  (in  coins).  New 
York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales  tax 
on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St„ 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  work 
of  the  telephone  operator  has  been  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  right  now. 

For  there  are  more  Long  Distance  calls  than 
ever  before.  More  are  in  a  hurry,  particularly 
the  urgent  calls  of  war. 

Calm  in  emergencies,  capable  and  courteous, 
the  telephone  operators  are  earning  a  nation’s 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 


HER  BIGGEST  JOB 
IS  WAR 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


When  you’re  calling  oyer  war-busy  lines,  the 
Long  Distance  operator  may  ask  you  to  ” please 
limit  your  call  to  5  minutes.”  That’s  to  help 
more  calls  get  through  during  rush  periods. 


IT’S  YOUR  PATRIOTIC  DUTY  TO 

KILL  RATS! 

Rats  causing  terrific  damage 
and  spreading  disease 

Rats  are  destroying  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  precious  food,  property  and 
are  spreading  disease.  An  easy  and 
quick  way  to  kill  rata  is  with  K-R-O. 

K-R-0  is  made  from  red  squill — a 
raticide  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  because  it  effec¬ 
tively  kills  rats.  Safe  to  use  around 
livestock  or  poultry. 

Ask  for  K-R-0  at  your  druggist’s  or 
feed  dealer.  K-R-0  Co., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS  RATS  ONLY 


THORNLESS 

Boysenberries 

A  NEW  berry  that  created  a  sensation 
all  over  America.  A  tremendous  bearer 
of  immense  berries,  up  to  2  inches  long. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


GASSY 

STOMACH? 

(due  to  hyperacidity) 

Many  sufferers  get  swift  comforting  relief  with 
Frye  s  PAN-BISDA.  Try  PAN-BISDA  for  relief 
of  stomach  distress,  acid  indigestion,  gas  pains,  sour 
stomach,  bloating  and  heartburn,  due  to  hyper¬ 
acidity. 

Sold  for  over  fifty  years,  famous  PAN-BISDA  is 
time  tested  and  is  not  laxative.  It  will  be  a  joy  to 
eat  In  comfort  and  feel  grand  again.  All  drug  stores 
earn’  PAN-BISDA  so  get  a  bottle  today. 

PAN-BISDA 


Rid  Your  Premises 
of  RATS  and  MICE 

by  a  New,  Quick,  Safe  Way 

If  you  suffer  from  these  dreaded  pests.  If  your  plaes 
is  overrun  and  you  lose  hundreds  of  dollars  in  feed 
and  crop  each  year,  here’s  a  safe,  quick,  positive 
way  to  destroy  them  completely.  Just  sprinkle  .SAF- 
KIL  Rat  Poison  around  places  where  rats  are  known 
to  be  and  almost  overnight  you’re  rid  of  them. 
SAF-KIL  kills  only  rats,  mice  and  thieving  rodents. 
Harmless  to  pets,  stock  or  humans.  It’s  quick  acting 
yet  allows  enough  time  for  rats  and  mice  to  get  out¬ 
side,  where  they  die  and  are  easy  to  dispose  of. 
It’s  inexpensive,  2  large  6-ounce  packages  of  SAF-KIL, 
almost  a  full  pound  costs  only  96  cents,  and  it  must 
KILL  your  rats  or  your  money  back.  SEND  NO 
MONEY,  just  name  and  address.  On  arrival  pay  post¬ 
man  only  96  cents,  plus  postage,  or  send  cash  and  we 
pay  postage,  you  save.  Send  order  today  to 
SAF-KIL  CO.,  Dept.  427,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


SAFETY  PINS 

6  Dozen  {  |4  each  j  $  \  *00 

Sold  assorted  only.  Sizes:  2  inch,  medium  and  small. 
Small  pins  gilt.  Limit  12  Doz.  per  customer.  While 
they  last,  orders  will  be  filled  upon  receipt  of  Cash 
or  Money  Order.  Act  Now — order  yours  TODAY  1 
Money  back  guarantee. 

R.  G.  EIMNIST,  Dept.  16 

369  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SAFETY  PINS 

9  DOZEN  $1.00  DELIVERED  POSTPAID 

Three  sizes  each  No.  1;  2;  0;  2:  1%;  %  long.  No 
limit.  Money  back  Guarantee. 

JOSEPH  POLITO,  477  7th  St..  Buffalo  I,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  YOUR  LIGHT  PLANT 

Get  a  rebuilt  Delco  or  Westinghouse. 
New  parts  of  our  make  generously 
used.  We  pay  freight  on  your  plant. 
Liberal  allowance.  Quick  shipment. 
New  Batteries  and  plant  parts. 

REPUBLIC  ELECTRIC  CO. 

"Farm  Light  Plants  Since  1976” 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
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SIEB'S 


100%  MALES  FROM  R.O.P.  HENS 

With  Egg  Records  of  200  to  over  300  Sire  our  Super  Eg g 
Master  Chicks.  All  Sieb  Chicks  come  from  196,000  Blood- 
tested  breeders  and  are  2nd  to  none,  yet  Prices  are 
Astonishingly  Low!  Over  200,000  poultry  raisers  have  made 
Sieb’s  Chicks  their  first  choice.  Reports  show  egg  net  profit 
up  to  $4.00  per  hen.  When  poultrymen  buy  our  chicks 
15-20-25  years  they  must  be  profitable.  .  Send  a  postcard 
TODAY  for  our  Big  Free  Catalog  with  Special  Bargain  Prices. 

Sieb  Hatchery,  Box  424,  Lincoln,  III. 


1,400,000  MONTHLY 

Se^-QuciSUirtie&d 

PULLETS,  MALES 
HYBRIDS  .  . .  PUREBREDS 
R.O.P.  MATINGS 

FREE  Catalog 


WRITE  TODAY 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Withont  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening:’ '  revelation  in  aenilble  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  he  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-gong* 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,'  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

MAGNOLIA  TREES 

With  Flower  Buds  to  bloom  for  you 
this  Spring.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES.  DeDt.  R.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Wayside  Fan 

BUBsR'ENrs  R.  I.  REDS 

18  years  of  careful,  conscientious  breeding  back 
of  every  chick  we  sell.  4000  blood  tested  breed¬ 
ers  all  on  our  own  farm.  Straight  run  chicks, 
sexed  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  available. 

Contest  Record  1943: 

Farmingdale  (2  pens  entered) 

•  2nd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  5th  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Western  New  York  (1  pen  entered) 

(13  bird  pen) 

•  3rd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


PRODUCT/ON  RBOS 


DO  YOUR  PART 

in  the  war  effort  this  year  with  our  production 
bred  Mass.  (TJ.S.)  Pullorum  Clean  chicks.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  saisfied  customers.  Place  your  order 
early.  Catalog. 

JAMES  D.N.MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,,  Mass. 


All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Order  Now.  Free  circular. 


BPUmCBUOHEH'5  CHICKS 


Postage  Prepaid. 
Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Barred  Bocks  &  Book-Beds .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires,  Wh.  Bocks....  13.00  17.00  12-00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  16.00  9.50 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HOLSER’S 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Substantial  proof  of  Holser  Leghorns’  productivity: 

highest  average  point  score,  all  birds  entered,  for  any 
Eastern  Leghorn  breeder  with  over  100  birds  entered 
in  standard  laying  contests,  1939-1942.  Free  catalog 
has  many  more  facts:  U.  S.  B.  O.  P.,  U.  S.  Certified. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4G  -  •  -  »  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

DR.  ROMIG’S p™te»m CHICKS 

New  Hamps.  Wh.  Bocks  $13;  Bd.  Bocks,  Bed  Bocks 
Cross  or  Wh,  Leg.  $12:  II.  Mix.  $10.-100.  Order 
from  ad  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romlg,  Veterinarian.  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 

N.H.  RED  PULLETS 

Just  starting  to  lay,  range  reared  $2.00  each. 

PEARL  POULTRY  FARM,  -  MONTVALE,  N.  J 


ruirirc  Livability  Guarantee!  Bocks,  Leghorns 
L,niL!\U  Beds.  Hybrids.  Own  Breeders.  Low  Price 

Fine  Feathers  Farm,  Box  492,  Southampton,  N.  Y 


cf„, Large  type  English  Leghorns.  4 
started  1  U116IS  weeks  old  35c.  Blood  tested.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Smith’s  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 


68  Bronze  &  Holland  Poults  80c.  Each  N.  Hamp. 

chicks  $13.00;  Pullets  $20.00  Bunner  ducklings  25c. 
ea.  The  best.  William  Krout’s  Sons,  Chalfont.  Penna. 


GOATS 


True  Blue  Nubians  spring  0KeiDfs? 

Herbert  Gericke,  1168  Richmond  Ave.,  S.  I.  2,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  467.  COLUMBIA, 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  infwrma- 
tlon.  $1  yearly;  Introductory  5-month  subscription  25e. 


TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOATS 

freshen.  We  ship  anywhere.  Pony  Farm,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


THE  GOAT  WORLD  —  ESTABLISHED  1916. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  Milk  Goat  Industry.  Sub¬ 
scription,  $2.00  per  year.  The  Goat  World.  Roanoke,  V*. 

CA  IT  MILK  Pamphlet  with  Breed  Pictures,  free 
Uvnl  atld  American  Dairy  Goat  News,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  $1.00  Yearly. 


fPAM?Toggenburg  does,  fresh  kids.  Bill  wanted. 

lllUiUCHARRY  TILBURY,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

NUBIANS  For  Sale:  Kids,  Yearlings,  mature  stock. 
All  sales  made  at  farm.  Only  business  letters  answered. 

A.  Peirce,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island,  New  York 

“MILKING  GOATS” — Choice  Toggenburgs,  purebred 
heavy  producers,  freshened  or  bred,  also  kids. 

SCIENTIFIC  GOAT  FARM,  Commack,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

ANFN  purebred  registered  does,  fresh 

•""■X*"*1  v  With  kids.  Must  sell,  entering  army. 

PAUL  COOKINHAM,  R.D.  I,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


iiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiimtiiiiiiii) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


WATER  FOUNTAIN 

FULL  GALLON  SIZE 


Sturdy,  simple  and  practical.  A  Ag 
Just  two  parts,  heavily  gal-Jv 
vanized  steel.  Pan  is  pressed 
from  a  single  piece.  Top  is  securely 
soldered.  Water  remains  at  uniform 
level.  Price,  39c  plus  9e  each,  parcel 
post.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

Send  check  or  money  order. 

MACY’S  •  World's  Largest  Store 

Dept.  F,  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.. 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  7,  N.  J. 


INSULATED  PREFABRICATED  CHICKEN 

and  hog  bouses  —  low  cost  — •  no  priority.  LOCUST 
BROOK  FARM,  R.  I,  POTTSVILLE,  PENNA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-Seven  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid, 
list  FREE.  Live  delivery. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100 
BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run 

AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $11.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  9.00 

Wiiite  or  Barred  Bocks .  12.00  Write  for 

New  Hampshires  .  13.00  prices  on 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  started  chicks 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


>  Paid. 

Price 

100 

100 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$20.00 

$3.00 

18.00 

2.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR! 
WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  ROCK-REO  AND  RED- 
ROCK  CROSS. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

O  IX  XL.  s 

POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  PHONE  11 


BUSINESS  BRED 

Scores  of  poultry  men  are  making  their  living  with 
business-bred  Nedlar  New  Hampshires.  Nedlar  progeny- 
test  breeding  is  a  sound  background;  top-notch  records 
for  the  breed  in  B.O.P.  and  U.S.B.O.ML  reports  prove 
it.  Write  for  picture  catalog  that  tells  their  story. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE 

NEDLAR  FARM,  Box  F,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


lEMMENSIARGEIEGHORNS 


LOOK!  into  Eamesway  before  you  buy 
Baby  Chicks.  Benefits  of  4  years  Eames¬ 
way  Service  behind  our  breeders.  98% 
baby  pullet  guarantee,  100%  blood 
tested  and  14  day  replacement  guaran¬ 
tee,  per  Catalog.  World  record  Hanson, 

Ghostley  and  Barron  breeding  up  to  354  _____ 
eggs.  Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Le 
horns.  White.  Barred  Bockg  and  B.  I  Beds  Fr 
offers  and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  Free  Catalc 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  II04D.  Holland,  Mic 
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Rocks  •  Reds  •  Crossbreds  t 

HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS! 

Demand  Is  beavy.  Order  NOW.  I 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

|TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  UBERTY,  HEW  YORK  J 

JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS  Ci 

30  years  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  Leghorns. 
Our  Brooding  Farm  is  the  oldest  and  largest'  in  this 
section.  Visit  our  Farm  and  see  our  large  Breeders 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  VISITORS  ALWAYS  WEL¬ 
COME.  Buy  from  a  breeder  and  know  what  5’ou  get. 
Chicks  R.O.P.  Sired  $11-100:  Pullets  R.O.P.  Sired 
$22.  Cockerels  $2.50-100.  Large  circular  showing  actual 
photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breeders  FBEE.  Write  today. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  •  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghoma. .... .$10.00  $20.00  $2.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Beds .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Beds  direct  from  N.B.  18.00  24.00  15.00 

Bock -Red  Cross  .  16.00  22.00  15.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  10.00  per  hundred 

All  Breeders  Blood  tested.  Brod  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Serlng  95%.  Catalog  Free. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery.  Bex  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


Keep  the  Layers  Happy 

Hens  like  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
their  caretakers.  They  like  the  same 
person  to  take  care  of  them  all  the 
time  because  they  feel  at  ease  with 
that  person.  Visitors  are  not  overly 
encouraged  to  visit  our  laying  houses. 
There  is  good  reason  for  this.  First, 
because  they  may  carry  disease  on 
their  feet.  Besides,  those  not  acquainted 
with  chickens  have  not  learned  to  move 
slowly  and  carefully  around  them. 
They  don’t  stop  to  rattle  the  door  as 
they  should  before  they  enter,  and 
talk  loud  instead  of  speaking  quietly. 

Laying  hens  frighten  easily,  they  fly 
and  race  into  huddles,  and  soon  the 
whole  flock  is  in  an  uproar.  This  may 
cause  a  slump  in  egg  production.  How 
hens  know  the  people  who  belong  on 
the  place,  I  don’t  know,  but  they  are 
not  afraid  of  our  high  school  young¬ 
sters,  who  see  them  only  on  week  ends. 
Yet  let  a  stranger  enter  the  laying 
house  and  they  go  into  a  panic. 

A  good  laying  flock  is  a  happy  flock 
and  a  tame  one.  It  is  entertaining  to 
see  how  much  laying  hens  appreciate 
having  the  laying  house  cleaned  out 
and  fresh  litter  installed.  Such  a  chat¬ 
ter  and  clucking  and  singing  alone 
almost  repay  one  for  the  work.  All 
the  clean  drinking  water  they  need, 
the  best  ration  that  can  be  obtained, 
plenty  of  feeder  space,  and  a  laying 
house  which  is  not  overcrowded,  are 
all  necessary  requisites.  Laying  hens 
like  a  regular  time  schedule.  They  like 
their  moist  mash  at  the  same  time  every 
day  and  expect  hoppers  and  waterers 
to  be  refilled  on  time.  To  break  the 
time  schedule  and  feed  and  water  at 
any  old  time,  means  a  slump  in  egg 
production.  Hens  like  to  have  the  feed 
stirred  up  in  the  hoppers  when  you  go 
into  the  laying  house.  Fill  them  with 
only  enough  feed  to  last  through  the 
day  and  put  fresh  feed  in  the  next 
morning. 

We  like  to  keep  alfalfa  in  a  wire 
crib  in  the  laying  house.  When  the 
hens  have  to  be  kept  shut  in  for  long 
periods,  we  add  cod  liver  oil  to  the 
mash.  If  you  have  carrots,  shred  them 
and  feed  them  atop  the  feed  hoppers. 
The  hens  relish  them  very  much  in¬ 
deed.  They  like  to  pick  at  cabbage 
stalks,  and  it  also  keeps  them  inter¬ 
ested.  MRS.  L.  s. 

North  Carolina. 


Capon  Costs 

I  would  like  to  know  the  following: 
Room  need  for  500  capons?  Amount  of 
feed  each  bird  will  consume  from  chick 
to  maturity?  Best  time  to  start  capons 
for  the  holidays?  Best  breed?  About 
how  much  time  is  needed  to  care  for 
500  birds  each  day?  Cost  of  raising  500 
birds  till  maturity?  T.  K. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 

Five-hundred  capons  from  1  to  6 
weeks  will  need  one-half  square  foot 
of  floor  space  per  chick;  6  to  12  weeks, 
one  square  foot  of  floor  space  per  chick. 
From  12  weeks  to  6  months,  they  will 
need  at  least  4  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  bird,  if  raised  in  confinement.  If 
allowed  to  range  they  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  about  two  acres  of  good 
pasture  land.  Feed  consumption  will 
vary  with  the  breed  or  size  of  bird; 
better  plan  on  about  50  pounds  of  feed 
per  bird.  The  capon  season  runs  from 
Thanksgiving  to  Easter,  normally. 
However,  with  the  need  for  increased 
meat  production,  any  time  should  be  a 
good  season  for  them.  Plan  on  seven 
to  eight  months  to  mature  and  finish 
them.  You  can,  of  course,  finish  some 
at  an  earlier  date  if  desired  and  the 
market  is  satisfactory.  The  best  breed 
depends  on  your  market  demand.  Usu¬ 
ally  such  birds  as  New  Hampshires, 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
as  well  as  crosses  of  these  breeds,  are 
most  popular. 

Labor  requirements  vary  greatly.  It 
takes  about  one-half  hour  of  labor  to 
rear  a  pullet  to  maturity,  and  this 
should  apply  equally  well  to  rearing  a 
capon  to  six  months.  However,  this 
does  not  include  the  labor  required  to 
caponize  500  cockerels.  If  you  hire  it 
done,  plan  on  at  least  10c  per  bird 
cost,  plus  2  to  5  percent  mortality. 

An  estimate  of  costs  would  include: 
500  sexed  cockerel  chicks  at  10c,  $50; 
feed  for -six  months,  $600;  brooding  cost, 
$50;  litter,  $25  and  caponizing  at  10c, 
$50,  a  total  of  $775.  T.  B.  c. 


Tips  on  Cleanliness 

Little  Leghorn  chicks  do  love  to  roost 
on  water  fountains,  befouling  the  water 
and  causing  extra  work.  Last  season, 
we  suspended  a  mashed  tin  can  over 
the  fountains,  using  cord  string  and 
hanging  from  the  rafters.  This  swung 
back  and  forth  and  kept  the  chicks  off 
the  fountains  hut  it  meant  that  foun¬ 
tains  needed  to  be  set  in  the  same 
place. 

This  Spring,  my  husband  took  some 
strong  wire  and  bent  it  in  V-shape.  He 
made  two  V’s  and  soldered  them  on  up¬ 
side  down,  with  their  apex  crossing  at 
the  top.  This  keeps  the  chicks  from 
roosting  and  does  not  hinder  the  use- 
ability  of  the  fountains.  We  have  also 
made  wire  platforms  of  mesh  wire  to 
set  the  fountains  on,  which  keeps  the 
chicks  from  getting  at  the  damp  litter 
which  results  from  the  chicks’  constant 
milling  about  the  water  fountains.  We 
have  also  made  wire  mesh  platforms  for 
feeders,  so  the  chicks  can’t  eat  con¬ 
taminated  feed  or  litter.  b.  p. 
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RANGE  SHELTERS  $23.95 


SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS 

A  sturdy  attractive  shelter 
you  will  be  proud  to  own. 
Disassemble  for  storage  over 
winter.  Shipping  weight  150 
pounds.  We  also  have  brood¬ 
ers,  feeders,  etc.  See  our 
complete  chick  raising  outfit 
for  farmers  and  suburban  poultry  keepers.  Free  literature. 


BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.  28  NILES  AVE.,  WARREN.  OHIO 


100%  Livo  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls, 

White  Leghorns  . $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.C.  White  Leghorns....  12.00  22.00  3.00 
Bar.  &  W.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds..  14.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds .  15.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYVAN I A 


A  postcard  will  bring  you  a  catalogue  with  prices  on 


BISHOP’S  U.S.  OHIO  CERTIFIED  WHITE 
IEGH0RN  BABY  CHICKS 


Hatch  every  Tuesday.  26  years  careful 
breeding  for  big  hens  laying  big  white  eggs. 
Prices  Reasonable. 


BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  20,  New  Washington,  O. 


CLEAR  SPRING  ChICKS 


I  95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 

fc— — 1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  Mated  Large  Type  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $3.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  11.50  20.50  3.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks  . 14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Bock  Cross  . .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $12.50-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex  guar.  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg... $10. 00  $20.00  $2.00 
B.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  Hamp  Beds  (Spe.)  16.00  22.00  11.00 
B.&W.  Rks.,  B.I.  Beds  13.00  17.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.50  ....  9.50 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller.  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Ser.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns. ..  .$12.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Leghorns .  11.00  20.00  2.50 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  R  -  -  .  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


Stuck’ s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA....  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FILER  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Month  old  50e,  COCKERELS  same  ago  20e.  each. 
First  deliveries  by  middle  of  April.  10%  deposit  books 
order.  Shipments  are  made .  by  express  collect.  Also 
Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY.  THERESA.  NEW  YORK 


HOLLYWOOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

FEBRUARY,  MARCH  AND  APRIL  PRICES 

Postage  Paid  Free  NON-SEXED  PLTS.  CKLS. 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100  100 

Hollywood  or  Hanson . $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

B.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS _  11.00  21.00  6.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  16.00  14.00 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34  -----  -  Richfield,  Pa, 


[ 


™  WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected 
Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  In  our  FREE  CAT, 
L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
lox  B  •  •  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 
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WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


TURKEY  POULTS  AVAILABLE 

For  late  March  and  early  April.  Broadbreasted 
Bronze,  W’hite  Hollands.  Egg  production  heavy 
because  of  warmer  weather.  If  you  want  poults  for 
theso  dates,  we  suggest  you  write,  phone  or  wire 
immediately. 

THE  ZEELAND  HATCHERY  Zeeland.  Mich. 


RmaiUiranctad  Narragansetts  day-old  poults  for  April 
Droaaureasieu  delivery.  Price  $75.00  per  100.  Post- 

nnirt.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  SELLERSVILLF.  PFNNa 


lnrkey  roults  for  “  Aprh7Tlay7‘‘ June.'  ThousW 
weekly.  Write — S.  W.  KLINE,  MIDOLE  CREEK.  P/ 


Poults  from  broad  breasted  turkeys.  No  reactors  found 
Write  us.  West  Sherwood  Farms,  Inc.,  StMichaels,  Md. 


ManJnurkrnnlr  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  ducklings, 
MeauOWDlOOK  $32,100.  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults 

90c  each.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

thirty,  $7.50;  fifty,  $12.00:  $22.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Circular  free.  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  *£ 

C.  Lukas  Hatchery  &  Duck  Farm,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


MAMMOUTH  PEKIN 
SECOR  POULTRY  FARM 


DUCKLINGS  $24.00-100. 
-  -  WILSON.  N.  Y. 


WHITE 


MUSCOVY  DUCK  EGGS.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  ALICE  TRAMMEL,  Crisfleld,  (fid. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Large.  $25-100.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY,  Routei  5.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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TOLMAM 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profit¬ 
able  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  .  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 


Dept  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


ONE 

BREED 


Parks  Sir" s’ 

Barred  Bock  Specialists  since 
1889.  Every  breeding  bird  ex¬ 

BM 

amined.  approved  and  banded  by 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  super- 

EpNjS 

1  vision  and  Contest  performance. 

Eggs — Chicks — Breeding  Males 
Now.  Reserve  1944  orders  early 

WORLD'S 

•  .  .  Catalog  Free. 

OLDEST 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALTOONA, PA. 

STRAIN 

The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
f  years  of  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  all  the  profitable  inherited  qualities. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 

for  Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Reds,  Sex-Link  Cross  or  All  Barred  Cross. 

Catalog  FREE.  Write 
COBB’S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord.  Mass. 


i 


COMBS 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


IT’S  WISE 

TO  INVEST  in  chicks  with  a> 
breeding  background  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  pay  you  good 
dividends.  Combs’  Barred 
Rocks  make  persistent  layers 
of  large  eggs,  wonderfully 
meaty  broilers  or  heavy  roast¬ 
ers.  34  years  breeding — 3200 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved  breed¬ 
ers.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  facts  &  prices. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS 
Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  -  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Hake 
good  layers,  broilers! 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 


EO  BOCKS 

Farms,  R.F.D.  6,  W.Brattleboro,  Vt. 


% 


Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Passed 
Family  Testing  Write  for  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  &  SON,  BOX  R,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


MAPESrmrvc 

They're  BRED  to  be  ^kg  BfH  H  f9k».  M 
Profit  Makers!  That  III  ISBP 
means  highest  commercial  quality,  large  eggs  almost 
from  the  start,  flock  averages  of  over  200  eggs  eacb. 
Excellent  livability,  growth  and  feathering.  Mapes 
Healthy  Chicks  bred  under  a  long  time  program,  from 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  Breeders.  Old  Hen  Matings. 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks,  .Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Crossbreds.  Hatches  year-round.  Keserve  yours  now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R.  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

HHFTJ  “  VIM  and 

Sam” 

~  T  fjil^  CHICKS 

Es-  Genuine  New  Hampshires  with 

profit-making  characteristics  produced 
by  intensive  breeding.  Contest  proven. 

- - .  .  3  5  0  0  Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean 

breeders.  Order  Battles  chicks  today.  Free  folder. 

BATTLES  FARMS 

183  Battles  Street  -  .  Brockton  86,  Mass. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  10O  100  100 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.50 

B?r-  Rocks  &  K.  I.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

B  h.  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  direct  from  N.B.  18.00  24.00  15.00 

JV?ck;Re^!(Vr06S  .  16  00  22.00  15.00 

«‘£ed  £t!ic£s  . •  . .  10.00  per  hundred 

Better  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Blood 
95%-  Folder  Free.  SUNNY  SLOPE 
HATCHERY.  DEPT.  R,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

BR00KSI9E  mated  withE  r.o.pEEpDedl 

WWI/IMMWI  GREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 

Pullets.  Price  list  and  Booklet*1  Free 4  W6ek  0l<* 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

[E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


EUROPEAN  FILBERT  NUTS 

Produce  nutritious  Food  for  Table  and 
^Kitchen-  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Culling  Poultry 

Close  culling  of  birds  from  chicks  to 
hens  is  especially  important  at  present 
because  of  the  increased  necessity  to 
make  every  bit  of  feed  count,  and  thus 
render  the  greatest  product  return  pos¬ 
sible.  To  be  effective  and  beneficial, 
culling  must  be  carefully  done,  and  it 
must  be  continuous.  There  are  certain 
definite  things  to  look  for  that  indi¬ 
cate  the  relative  health,  thrift  and 
production  of  the  birds. 

Culling  Baby  Chicks 
Baby  chicks  should  be  culled,  and 
it  is  the  practice  of  all  good  breeders 
and  hatcheries  to  do  this,  after  the 
chicks  are  removed  from  the  incubator. 
Chicks  should  be  checked  over  for 
defects,  such  as  lack  of  one  or  both 
eyes,  crooked  toes,  twisted  leg,  badly 
healed  navel,  or  any  other  similar 
condition. 

Chicks  should  be  well  fluffed  out, 
alert  and  active.  Their  eyes  should  be 
prominent  like  shoe  buttons.  If  shipped 
a  long  distance,  they  may  show  some 
shrinkage  in  weight,  and  slight  shrink¬ 
age  in  shanks,  on  arrival.  However, 
they  will  soon  pick  up  this  loss  after 
eating  and  drinking,  and  resting  under 
the  brooder. 

Activity  of  chicks  is  the  best  indi¬ 
cation  of  their  vigor  and  condition. 
Chilling  or  overheating  in  transit,  or 
after  being  placed  in  the  brooder  may 
well  result  in  high  mortality,  follow¬ 
ing  such  symptoms  as  listlessness, 
dumpiness  and  pasting  up  behind.  Cull 
the  weak  and  unthrifty  chicks;  also 
cull  any  chick  that  does  not  come  along 
all  right. 

Culling  Growing  Chicks 
If  we  are  to  end  up  with  a  good  flock 
of  pullets,  it  is  necessary  to  cull  con¬ 
stantly.  Start  sorting  out  the  slow 
feathering,  slow  growing  chickens  at 
the  end  of  four  weeks.  Sort  out*  the 
pullets  that  are  making  good  growth 
and  are  well  feathered.  Separate  the 
cockerels  from  the  pullets  at  six  weeks, 
and  let  the  inferior  pullets  go  along 
with  the  surplus  males  for  broilers. 

If  breeding  cockerels  are  to  be  saved, 
sort  out  those  that  are  making  the  best 
growth  and  most  rapid  feathering  at 
four  weeks  and  again  at  six  weeks  when 
the  sexes  are  separated.  With  some 
dual  purpose,  or  heavy  breeds,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  separate  the  sexes 
accurately  until  they  are  eight  to  ten 
weeks  of  age. 

Usually  in  the  normal  brooding  sea¬ 
son,  it  will  be  desirable  to  put  the 
pullets  on  range  at  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
of  age.  This  then  provides  another 
fine  chance  to  do  a  good  job  of  selecting 
the  best  to  place  on  range,  and  to  cull 
out  the  slow-maturing,  poorly  fea¬ 
thered,  rangy,  knock-kneed,  and  other 
undesirables. 

Culling  Laying  Pullets 

Many  people  are  finding,  as  usual, 
that  some  pullets  go  into  a  neck  molt 
and  then  drop  down  in  production.  In 
many  cases  these  birds  will  go  into  a 
partial  body  molt  in  addition  to  their 
neck  molt  which  means  they  will  take 
a  longer  vacation. 

Pullets  that  have  been  laying  good 
all  winter  will  show  pale  beaks  and 
shanks,  as  well  as  skin.  All  their  rich 
yellow  pigment  will  have  disappeared. 
Pullets  that  are  laying  heavily  will  not 
show  any  molt  and  their  plumage  will 
oe  rather  soiled  and  worn. 

Present  production  will  be  indicated 
by  a  full  red  comb,  alert  and  active 
friendliness,  and  the  habit  of  the  whole 
gang  “talking  it  up”  in  good  shape 
when  you  go  in  the  pen  at  feeding  time. 

In  handling  the  birds  that  are  laying 
well,  you  will  find  that  they  have  a 
large  moist  expanded  vent,  a  full  soft 
flexible  abdomen,  and  with  the  better 
birds  thin  flexible  pelvic  bones  which 
are  spread  well  apart.  Poorer  layers 
will  have  a  tendency  for  a  thinner 
abdomen,  possibly  an  excess  mass  of 
fat  that  can  be  readily  felt  in  the  rear 
of  the  abdomen,  and  a  tendency  for 
sunken  eyes  and  heavy  overhanging 
eyebrows.  Yellow  color  pigments  in 
shanks  in  the  early  spring  indicates 
a  low  rate  of  production,  or  a  non¬ 
layer.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  with 
less  yellow  corn  available,  birds  may 
have  faded  out  faster  than  usual. 

Culling  Hens 

Old  hens  or  yearlings  should  be  back 
in  production  and  the  same  things 
stated  for  pullet  culling  can  be  applied 
to  them.  The  older  birds  may  become 
relatively  slightly  heavier,  especially 
in  the  abdomen.  Some  breeds  or  strains 
have  a  tendency,  if  fed  too  heavily  on 
grain,  to  develop  “baggy”  abdomens. 
Such  birds  should  be  culled  out  and 
the  feeding  system  adjusted  to  get  them 
to  eat  more  mash  and  less  grain. 

Yearlings  will  lay  about  60  to  70% 
of  their  production  as  pullets.  Thus 
they  will  stop  laying  sooner  next  fall, 
but  their  production  through  thq 
Soring  and  early  Summer  should  be 
highly  satisfactory.  This  difference  in 
production  has  made  it  an  economic 
advantage  to  grow  good  pullets  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  birds  that  fail  to  produce. 

Usually  it  is  good  business  to  cull 
the  older  birds  at  a  higher  percentage 
rate  than  pullets.  This  rigid  culling 
will  save,  in  both  pullets  and  older 
birds,  a  lot  of  meat  that  will  later  fail 
to  develop,  and  frequently  result  in  a 
high  death  rate. 

With  feed  prices  high  and  egg  prices 
below  their  ceiling,  culling  every  poor 
producer  is  good  business.  It  saves 
feed,  labor  and  overhead  and  increases 
production.  t.  b.  Charles. 
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used  in  one  test  of  Phen- 
O-Sal’s  ingredients  will 
weigh  your  name  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper. 
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The  Double-Duty*  Drinking  Wafer  Medicine 

*1.  CHECKS  GERM  GROWTH  in  drinking  water 
2.  MEDICATES  CHICK’S  digestive  tract 

In  buying  clothes,  you  often  "feel" 
the  goods,  to  be  sure  it's  high  quality, 
don't  you?  To  make  sure  you  get 
double  duty  from  Dr.  Salsbury's  Phen- 
O-Sal,  we  make  26  separate  tests  of  the 
drugs  which  it  contains.  We  check  each 
ingredient  with  exacting  scientific  in¬ 
struments. 

Through  methods  even  more  delicate 
than  weighing  1 /500th  of  a  drop,  we 
"take  drugs  apart"  .  .  .  check  exactly 
what  is  in  them.  In  that  way,  we  make 
sure  that  every  drug  meets  our  specifi¬ 
cations.  Yet,  that  s  just  one  of  the  many  things  we  do  to  make  sure  genuine 
Dr.  Salsbury's  Phen-O-Sal  does  double  duty! 

Genuine  Phen-O-Sal  gives  your  chicks  double  benefits  because  it  is  non¬ 
oxidizing.  This  means  that  it  doesn't  lose  its  strength  in  the  water  or  in  the 
chick.  Phen-O-Sal's  ingredients  stay  active  longer  ...  to  inhibit  germ  growth 
in  drinking  water  and  reach  the  chick’s  digestive  tract.  So, 
start  your  chicks  right  with  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's  Phen-O-Sal, 
the  double-duty  drinking  water  medicine. 

Follow  the  “Poultry  Conservation  For  Victory"  program’s  rec¬ 
ommendations.  For  sound  poultry  advice 
and  Dr.  Salsbury’s  proved  products,  see 
hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  and  other  stores  dis¬ 
playing  these  emblems. 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES.  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Health  Service 

,*T  THE 

i\m  Genuine. 
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CEDARHURST 

3  to  5  Year  LAYERS 


Are  you  a  “pullet  year-er”? 

Do  YOU  absorb  all  grow¬ 
ing  costs  on  pullets  the  first 
year,  then  let  mortality  eat 
up  your  profits?  Don’t  waste 
your  time  and  feed  on  stock 
that  “peters  out”  after  a 
one-year  spurt! 

That's  where  Cedarhurst  birds  are  different! 
Imagine  484  to  881  eggs  per  bird!  That’s  offi¬ 
cial  records  of  our  contest  hens.  It’s  the  2,  3 
and  4  year  profits  that  count — on  the  same 
hens!  Get  the  whole  story  in  our  folder.  It’s 
FREE  and  well  worth  studying.  Write  today. 
(Chicks  after  April  15  only — all  from  old  hen  breeders) 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  -  -  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


KAUDER'S 


Pedigreed  Wh.  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshires  ^ 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  hold  the  ■ 

s 


highest  record  for  average  production, 
over  all  breeds,  all  time,  for  more  than 
5  pens  of  one  breed  entered  in  standard 
laying  contests — 265  points  per  bird. 

A  Kauder  New  Hampshire  holds  the 
World  Record  for  the  breed  for  individual 
production  in  official  contests — 371  points. 


Free 


Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER 

Box  100,  New  Paltz,  New  York  1 


MACY'S  UTILITY  SCRAPER 


Indispensable  for  cleaning  dropping 
boards,  roosts,  nests,  etc.  Heavy  gal¬ 
vanized  steel.  Spot-welded  handle. 

Sturdy,  practical,  almost  indestruc¬ 
tible.  Price  29c  plus  6c  ea.  parcel  post. 

MACY'S  •  World’s  Largest  Store 
Dept.  F,  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N. 


Y. 


NACE  S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


_  ..T,.'?®. pay  Postaoe.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGB  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORN S  100  100  108 

O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

S.  C.  Everypay  Br.  Leghorns....  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


OF QUAUT7-CASH  0k  CM 

stoat*.  Buamm 


nvz. 

del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  IOO  100 

Special  Ehg.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $  3.00 

U.S.R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns..  12.00  22.00  4.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  13.00  17.00  13.00 

W.  Rox.  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cr.  14.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  16.00  13.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


del.  Cash  or  C  O  D.  UNSEX.  PLTS.  CE 
__  tPullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  &  large  type  Wh.  Leg.$IO.OO  $20.00  $ 
.&  Wk  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds.  14.00  16.00  I 

H.  Mix  $11.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postp 
nnvlIM0NDS  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHER) 

box  r  McAlister vi lle,  pen 
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shows  up  in  the  results 


Park&Pottarct  research 


What  does  research  contribute  to 
modern  methods  oj  feed  mixing  ? 


.Research  removes  the  guesswork. 
At  Park  &  Pollard,  it  makes  certain 
that  your  feeds  are  nutritionally 
adequate  .  .  .  that  they  contain  a 
balance  of  the  vital  food  factors 


Buffalo  laboratory  where  scientific 
analysis  of  ingredients  makes  exacting 
control  of  nutritional  balance  possible. 


and  vitamins  which  keep  produc¬ 
tion  figures  up. 

IRedcarcA,  ^ctiCaU  T^ioductcve'  'peed* 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Co. 

356  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
131  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Park  &  Pollard 


10  ^sm  prows 

Poultry  Feeds 

.A22®* \>JJard 


MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


IVERSIDE  CHICKS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  that  have  proven  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  lay  consistently  and  to  pay  their  owners  in 
good  times  and  bad.  Indications  point  to  a  short¬ 
age  of  eggs  and  much  higher  egg  prices  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall— you  can  produce  those  valuable  eggs 
more  profitably  with  Riverside  New  Hampshires. 
10,000  Breeders— N.H.-TT.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved.  20  years’  progressive  breeding.  Sexed 
or  Unsexed  New  Hampshire  Chicks  with  good  liv¬ 
ability,  growth,  feathering  and  meat  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction  ability. 

Write  for  Free  Folder — then  Order  Early! 

Riverside  Poultry  Farms 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner 

Box  10,  Salem,  New  Hampshire 


it  in  this  egg  we  have  combined  the  best  of  two 
rent  strains  to  give  you  a  chick  bred  for  VIGOR-— 
tODTTCTION  and  PROFITABLENESS  —  A  QUAL¬ 


ITY  CHICK.  .  , 

Quality  starts  with  the  breeding  stock,  per¬ 
petuates  itself  through  the  chicks  and  pays 
dividends  in  your  laying  house. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 


Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


-^ULSH  FARMf  CHICKJfiJ 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_  Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

ilpments  Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k  Is 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

hite  &  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

ack  or  Buff  Leg..  Anconas .  11-00  20.00  4.00 

ir.,  Wh..  &  Buff  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

lode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks...  13.00  20.00  [3.00 

nv  Hamps.  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  13-00  22.00  13.00 

PECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

hite  &  Black  Leghorns.. . $5.00  $25.00  $6.00 

u.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires..  18.00  25.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 

LSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BABCOCK’S  Healthy  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks 
Barred  Cross,  Red-Rock  Cross 

Open  Dates  on  Chicks:  We  can 
supply  you  W.  Leghorns  from  May 
1st  to  Sept.  15th  and  heavies  from 
June  1st  to  Sept.  15th.  We  can 
supply  day-old  cockerels  in  all 
breeds  most  any  time.  These  dates 
subject  to  prior  sale. 


Contest  Records:  Read  your  poul¬ 
try  magazine  to  see  wonderful 
records  Babcock’s  Leghorns  are 
making  at  Western  New  York, 
Georgia  and  Storrs. 

• 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Free  Catalog  Now  Ready 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


l.arge  Mens  mated  wun  iv,  u  r. 

Low  Prices  on  Straight  Chicks  &  Pullets.  Ckls.  $2-100. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Incubation  Trouble 

I  have  an  electric  forced  draft  in¬ 
cubator,  bought  new  last  year,  which 
has  given  me  four  failures  with  hatches. 
I  believe  the  trouble  occurs  between 
the  18th  and  21st  days.  This  machine 
is  rated  for  2,240  small  or  1,800  large 
eggs.  I  set  the  machine  with  1,800  eggs, 
and  stayed  with  it  day  and  night  in 
order  to  follow  directions  completely. 

With  one  hatch,  I  had  to  omit  all 
moisture  from  the  machine  during  in¬ 
cubation  in  order  to  get  air  cell  shrink¬ 
age.  Kept  the  hygrometer  at  92°  dur¬ 
ing  hatching,  yet  the  hatch  was  only 
about  30  percent.  Another  time,  we 
had  a  hot  spell  and  the  machine  went 
up  to  150°  and  stayed  that  way  for 
three  days.  In  order  to  get  any  cell 
shrinkage,  I  had  to  run  the  machine 
without  water  for  the  incubation  period. 
To  be  certain  the  germ  was  alive  and 
strong,  I  opened  10  eggs  on  the  18th 
day.  They  all  had  strong  live  chicks 
inside.  I  filled  the  floor  pans  in  the  rear 
with  water,  yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
moisture  I  could  not  get  the  hygrom¬ 
eter  to  register  more  than  87.  Perhaps 
I  used  too  many  eggs.  e.  k.  r. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

You  do  not  need  to  worry  about  the 
air  cell  size,  just  follow  directions  and 
forget  the  air  cell.  With  1,800  eggs  in 
this  machine,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
these  eggs  got  over-heated  the  last  few 
days.  Where  we  operate  a  separate 
hatcher,  we  drop  our  temperature  to 
about  97  to  98  deg.  F.  If  the  wet  bulb 
reading  goes  to  88  to  90  deg.  F„  that 
is  all  right  and  should  prevent  chicks 
sticking  in  shell.  It  is  also  possible  that 
part  of  your  problem  is  due  to  lack 
of  adequate  ventilation  of  the  machine 
from  the  18th  to  the  21st  day,  especially 
when  you  load  this  machine  nearly  full 
at  one  hatch. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  set  only  half 
of  the  capacity  or  less  for  a  trial  hatch. 
Run  the  temperature  at  about  99%  to 
99%  and  wet  bulb  about  84  to  85  up 
through  the  18th  day.  For  the  last  three 
days  run  the  temperature  at  97  to  98 
with  wet  bulb  about  88  to  90  deg.  F. 
Is  this  unit  provided  with  a  special 
temperature  control  to  prevent  over¬ 
heating  at  hatching  time  when  loaded 
full  of  live  embryos?  If  not,  that  is 
probably  your  major  problem.  Such  a 
check  test  will  give  you  the  answer. 
Then  after  you  have  located  the  trouble, 
you  can  increase  the  number  of  eggs, 
but  I  believe  you  will  have  better  re¬ 
sults  not  to  set  it  full  at  one  time. 


Mating  Turkeys 

I  have  a  flock  of  five  hen  turkeys  and 
one  gobbler.  When  they  come  near 
him  to  mate  or  lay  down  by  him,  he 
picks  them  in  the  head  Until  they  have 
to  run  away.  I  have  them  in  a  large 
yard  with  about  40  red  hens.  Is  this 
all  right?  e.  R-  e. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Hen  turkeys  will  not  mate  unless 
in-lay,  or  approaching  laying  condition. 
When  they  get  to  producing,  they  will 
mate  as  often  as  necessary,  unless  some 
unusual  condition  prevails.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  keep  the  turkeys  in 
a  pen  separate  from  the  chickens. 


Heavy  Crops 

During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
lost  about  a  half  a  dozen  of  my  chickens 
due  to  an  enlarged  crop.  I  opened  one 
of  the  hen’s  crops  and  found  straw  and 
foul  smelling  black  liquid.  Any  ad¬ 
vice  you  can  give  me  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.  w.  s. 

Your  birds  are  no  doubt  picking  up 
the  oats  litter  and  getting  clogged  up. 
Better  use  some  other  litter,  then  flush 
out  your  birds .  and  I  believe  your 
trouble  may  cease;  unless  it  is  some¬ 
thing  else  the  birds  are  eating  that 
causes  indigestion.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  objectionable  material  should  be 
removed  so  they  cannot  eat  it. 


Brooding  Ducks  and  Geese 

Can  ducks  and  geese  be  brooded  to¬ 
gether?  MRS.  T.  A.  H. 

Washington  County,  Vt. 

Ducks  and  geese  should  not  be 
brooded  together.  It  is  better  to  keep 
the  ducks  and  geese  separated  also. 
Goslings  grow  much  more  rapidly  than 
ducks,  but  can  be  handled  much  the 
same  so  far  as  brooding  is  concerned. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card . $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  ’  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


April  1,  1944 

Wha fe  a  war  ? 


'•  A  war  Is  what  happens  when 
guys  like  Hitler  and  Tojo  think 
they  can  come  along  and  run 
things  their  nasty  way. 


And  we  popped  out  of  the 
shell  right  in  the  midst  of  World 
War  II.  The  Boss  wants  us  to 
grow  fast  to  lay  eggs  to  help  win 
—that’s  one  reason  he  gives  us 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min. 


r*  He’s  trying  Pan-a-min  on  us 
’cause  chicks  on  the  Research 
Farm  getting  Pan-a-min  lay  as 
many  as  20%  more  eggs  by  Dec.  1. 
Pan-a-min  supplies  minerals  and 
we  gotta  have  minerals— also  ton¬ 
ics  for  appetite  and  to  help  us 
make  good  use  of  our  feed.  He 
gets  Pan-a-min  from  the  Dr.  Hess 
Dealer. 


500-750 
COAL  BROODER 


Famous  Buckeye  Models; 
burn  hard  or  soft  coal. 

Model  119- A  with 
canopy  and  60  lbs.  coal  capauiu, 
for  .500  to  750  chicks.  $22.94. 

Model  120-A  with  62-inch  can¬ 
opy  and  75  lbs.  coal  capacity, 
for  750  to  1,000  chicks,  $25.95. 

Order  from  this  ad;  we  ll  ship  promptly,  express  collect. 


MACY'S  •  World’s  Largest  Sfore 
Dept.  F,  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


Bred  for  economical  egg  production  and  livability. 
25  years  trapnesting  and  egg  laying  test  records 
back  of  every  breeder.  Also  Parmenter  Reds  &  Cross 
Breeds  of  very  high  quality.  That’s  a  sound  basis  for 
you  to  count  on  Bodine  Leghorns  for  production, 
egg  size  and  body  weight — in  short,  for  profits. 
FREE  CATALOG. 

ELI  H.  BODINE 

BOX  5  CHEMUNG,  N.  V. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  MEAT  raising  pigeons 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt  Farm,  Muscatine,  lews. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Wonderful  Success 

Raising:  Baby  Chicks 


Mrs.  Rhodes’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results. 
I  have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets 
ever  since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  —  use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 

You  Run  No  Risk 


Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

■jwSgs' 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  TYpe  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $21.50  $4.00 

Bar.  and  Wb.  Rooks,  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Cross _  15.00  19.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) _  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.50  16.00  10.00 

Wq  specialize  in  one  grade  and  one  price  as  all 
breeders  are  hred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding 
*lze  anOese  production.  Order  direct  from  ad  or  write 
for  FRKL  Catalog  giving  full  information  of  breeders 
..  ry.'  .A11  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
„  .  .  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  RN,  Rt.  2,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


Order  May  &  June  Chicks  Now 


Our  Reda  and  Rock-Red  Crosses  are 
backed  by  breeding  which  assures  I 
you  livauility,  early  maturity,  non-broodiness, 
large  body  and  egg  size  and  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  and  meat.  All  breeders  tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Sexed  or 
Straight-run.  Write  for 
Catalog  today.  Order  Early. 


Douglaston  Manor  Farm 

R.D.  3.  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


CAe&k&L  yk££eAj  Ckifx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Sired  White  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $22.00  $3.50 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  11.00  20.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds...  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  SPECIAL  AAA  ...  19.00  24.00  13.00 

Red'-Hock  or  Rock-Red  Cross .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  ....  12.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Post  Paid.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
Speeial  Mated  S.C.  Wh.  Leg... $12.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Utility  Mated  S.C.  Wh.  Leg. . .  11.00  20.00  3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  14.00 

Wh.  Rooks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  18.00  24.00  14.00 

H.  Mixed  $12  per  100.  All  breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Sexed  Pits.  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Order  from  ad  or 
write  for  free  catalog.  MeAlisterville  Hatchery,  Edgar 
C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  MeAlisterville,  Penna. 


FOSS  ELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Ckls 

100 
$3.<X 
I2.0( 
II.  (X 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pit* 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  10o’ 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. .  .$10.00  $18  00 
Bar.  or  Wh  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds  12.00  isioo 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  16.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%’  live  del 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY.  Box  97,  McAlistervilff & 

“AAA”  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  $15-100- 

Pullets  $22.00-100.  Tom  Barron  "AAA”  White 
Leghorns  $1 1.50- 100;  Pullets  $22.50-100.  Blood-Tested. 
Catalog.  Meadow  brook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Breeders  since  1900.  Farmers 
best  all  purpose  chicken.  Chicks.  Eggs.  Sherman 
Bowden  Poultry  Farm.  Box  I95A,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 


II  F*  T  Ancona  Chick*.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’a 
am  cx  A  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa, 


«  CCIMOS  IS? 

'My  Mom  Gives  Our  Birds  ACIDOX’ 


No  Messy  Mixing  of  Mash 
•••Used  in  drinking  water 
in  any  kind  of  Fountain. 


When  Coecidiosis  strikes  give  birds  the 
help  of  Acidox  and  Germozone.  They  are 
used  on  alternate  days.  Both  are  easy  to  use 
—just  put  in  the  drinking  water  in  any  kind 
of  fountain.  Acidox  does  not  throw  birds  off 
feed — they  like  itl 


Probably  most  loss  in  cases  of  Coecidiosis 
results  from  failure  to  make  proper  use  of 
feed.  Acidox  helps  birds  handle  their  .feed, 
helps  maintain  a  normal  digestive  process. 
Acidox  helps  nature  rebuild  destroyed  tissue 
with  cells  that  are  immune  to  Coecidiosis. 
And  the  one  object  should  be  to  carry  the 
birds  through  the  attack  until  they  can 
establish  an  immunity  to  the  diease. 


Germozone  fa  a  fine  Intestinal  astringent. 
Coecidiosis  is  Often  accompanied  by  other 
germ  infections.  Germozone  gives  valuable 
assistance  to  birds  in  resisting  many  of 
those  infections.  In  1943,  66  million  birds 
got  Acidox  and  Germozone.  » 


Inexpensive,  150  chicks  for  2  weeks:  12  oz. 
Acidox,  $1.00s  12  oz.  Germozone,  75c. 
Larger  sizes  even  more  economical.  At  your 
Lee  Pealer  (drug,  feed,  hatchery). 


CEO.  H«  IEE  CO.*  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 


CHICKS 


BREEDERS 

PILCH’S  REDS,  ROCKS,  SEX-LINKS 

noted  for  superior  vigor,  livability,  growth,  health, 
production. 

PIONEERS,  SPECIALISTS  IN  SEXING 

Old  Hen  Breeders  produce  highest  known  quality 
Cheteroeis  Chicks.  Our  improved  breeding,  in- 
creased  quality  and  production  capacity  ready  to 
serve  you  more  efficiently  than  ever  before. 

Try  Pilch’s  Chicks:  Buy  extra  War  Bonds  with 
the  additional  earnings.  11  Years  of  Service. 
1944  Calendar  FREE.  Write  Bex  35. 


PILCH'S  CHICKS  FEi^Ss“lus 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


W  From  high  record  trapnested. 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 

chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BRAM  B  LE 

POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown  Maryland 

BABY  CHICKS 

BAPPO  Pit M0u!H  POf 
5  C  WHIT5  IEGH0RHS 

*t£Vr  HAHPSHIPfS 

H/.7CHD  6RHLfR  I o-  2V  r,,*,,- W,.t,  C  ..,'oq 


{.M!0  (HiCM 
a  WClALiv 


•  MAPLEHOLM  FAMOUS  CHICKS* 

Book  your  orders  now  for  immediate  delivery.  White 
Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshire®,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Blood  tested  many  years. 

.  ^«..G.e^ho„.Map,®ho,m  Brand  —  They  Satisfy. 
LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  I.  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FARMS  Chicks 


IMPORTANT  .  .  . 

Now  that  more  people  want  better  chick* 
to  make  their  feed  go  farther,  the  supply 
of  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  will  go 
taster  than  ever.  So  it’s  more  important 
than  ever  to  book  your  order  early. 
Dont  take  chances — do  it  todayl 

FREE  CATALOG 

Information  on  the  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more 
eggs  and  meat  from 
every  bag  of  feed.  Also 
our  low  prices  and  liberal 
discount.  MAIL  CARO  TO¬ 
DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY. 

Pennsylvania  Farms 


#  ^ 

A  10  0-egg  hen  <S> 

uses  9  lbs.  of  feed  ^ 

Per  dozen;  a  200-egg  tUtCV 

ben.  5  lbs.  per  dozen. 

The  only  birds  for  this 
year’s  conditions  are 
those  with  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeding,  health, 
and  vigor.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  chicks  are 

hi  step  with  the  times.  — _ - 

They  reflect  our  15  years  of  steady  breeding  improvement, 
ifecords  behind  this  year's  trapnest-pedigree  breeding 
V,r<is,  ,?ak  aI.1  PreTi°us  records.  Every  breeding  bird  In¬ 
dividually  selected,  legbanded,  and  bloodtested  by  the 
I  ennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.O.P.  BLOODLINES  IN  OUR 
"MASTER-MATED"  MATINGS 

We  spent  $11,739.77  to  get  J613  outstanding  R.O.P. 
breeding  sires  and  120,232  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  to 
Improve  this  year's  chicks.  The  breeder’s  detailed  record 
of  each  bird  we  purchase  Is  on  file  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Bead  the  summary  of  the  dams’ 
records  below: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  336  ego  background 

J*AMP8H lRES  ....200  to  305  egg  background 

. 206  to  311  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . . 201  to  299  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  305  egg  background 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels 

THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS— Hamp-Rocks  (sax- 
linked  egg  cross).  Rock-Hamps 
(barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 
Leghoros  (white  egg 
cross). 

Largest 
State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 

Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


REDBIRD 


SPECIALTY-BRED  CHICKS 

from  Champion  Egg  Producers 

Bred  from  winning  strains  with  offiicial  Individual 
records  up  to  534  Eggs,  344.90  Points  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Laying  Test).  ...  Average  flock  production 
steadily  improved  by  consistent  trapnesting  and 
pedigreeing. 

Customers  tell  us  that  pullets  raised  from  Bedbird 
Farm  specialty-bred  chicks. 

Start  Laying  at  4'/a  to  5  Mos. 
Average  50%  Production  at  6  Mos.  with 
Eggs  weighing  24  oz.  to  the  dor. 

ALL  BREEDERS  PULLORUM  TESTED 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Wks. 

en  Champion.  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Chicks 

R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  strain.  Backed  by  280 
to  310  egg  record  foundation  mating. 

NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RES— -Our  own  strain,  truly  dual- 
purpose.  One  of  New  England's  finest. 

BAI1RE0  ROCKS— From  23'0  to  260  egg  founda¬ 
tion  stock.  Bred  to  full  standard  weight. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS— For  BARRED  broilers  and 
roasters.  Pullets  make  excellent  layers. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Females  are  yearling  hens 
and  mature  pullets.  Large,  chalk-white  eggs. 

SEX  IN G— Guaranteed  95%  Accurate 
Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Chick  Prices 

Redbird  Farm  Z„.. 

World’*  Largest  B.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm 


HERE’S  THE  STRAIN 

You  Can  Rely  on  for  Increased 
EGG  PRODUCTION 

birds  led  all  breeds  and  varieties  at  the 

wfrr^a^ni,ngdale  ,iN’ ,Y’*  laying  Test.  Another 
Warren  pen  won  the  1943  Silver  Trophy  at  the 

»  ratinf.  First  High  Red  and  Heavy 
104'j5  27  Warren  birds  made  official 

194o.  Laying  Test  scores  of  300  or  more  points, 

8*kP  you  St’’ai?ht-Run  or  Sexed  Pullet 
Chicks  of  the  same  strain  and  breeding  as  these 

wnmb^der,  Hatchln*  eggs  produced  by 

Mass.-U-S.  Pullorum  Clean-No  Reactors 

tired  by  Mass.  R.O.P.  males  from 
dams  with  records  of  from  249  to  541  eggs. 
Progeny  tested  strain.  * 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  from  selected  R.  I.  Red 
,to.-  BarXScl  Cockerels  from  a  lead- 
ing  R.O.P .  strain.  This  Mating  unites  to  a 
reim*ckable_  degree  the  best  meat  and  egg 
« P*rent  strains. 

•caING — Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  True  to  Rex. 
Wrltejer  Catalog  and  Latest  Price  List 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

Bta  to  North  Brookfield,  Has*. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D, 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS 


PRODUCTION  BRED  for  GREATER  PROFITS 


Why  waste  money  trying  to  feed  into  stock  what 
can  only  be  put  here  by  breeding.  Start  right 
withPARMENTER’S  PROVEN  EGG  PRO- 
X)  L  CdERS. 

Sex- Link  cross  sold  till  June  15 
E.  B.  Para  outer,  484  King  St..  Franklia.  Mss*. 


ALGER  Golden  Humps 


Improved  New  Hampshires 

i&  Our^hi  ^  pULLORUM  CLEAN 
Chicks  won  SWEEPSTAKES  at 
®°^0n  Poultry  Show.  Let  us  sud- 
ply  chicks  of  tha  same  breeding. 

rree  Folder  and  Price  List 

Bny  ALGER  FARMS 

P0X  ♦  BROCKTON  5.  MASS. 


^  — 1 Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

$9  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Luma  TO  CHRISTIE 
for  Better  Breeding 

/Poultrymen  everywhere  have  eon- 
“dence  in  Christie  breeding  stand¬ 
ards.  None  higher. 

N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

-  Now  Hampshire*  —  Barred  Rocks 

Write  for  Literature)  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTY.  FARMS;  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Bred  Especially  WsM.f  Pullorum  Clea 
for  Production  XyjlkF  Chicks  with  Pe, 
|  ^  Profits  greed  Ancestry 

Nathan  Chicks  are  bred  for  better  livability  and 
I  Production.  30-day  livability  guarantee.  Chicks, 
I  Hatching  Eggs.  Free  Catalog.  Nathan  Breeding 
Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  New  York 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS 

OR  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability.  Chicks  sexed  or 
straight  rxin.  250  to  319  egg  sired.  Circular. 

RED- W- FARM  •  -  .  WOLCOTT.  N.  Y. 
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Seed-Borne 
POTATO  SCAB 


“Semesan  Bel”  helps 
vent  the  damage — the 


pre¬ 
loss 

in  potato  yields  caused  by 
those  three  saboteurs  of  po¬ 
tato  production— seed-borne 
scab,  Rhizoctonia  and  seed- 
piece  decay;  Quick, jeasy 
“Semesan  Bel”  dip  treatment 
of  seed  potatoes  saves  labor, 
seed  and  fertilizer.  Just  dip- 
drain-dry.  Economical,  too. 

At  all  dealers.  Write  for 
free  potato  booklet. 

DU  PONT  SEMESAN  CO.  (Inc.) 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  211. 


Help  Wanted 


WOMAN.  Intelligent,  settled,  light  house¬ 
keeping  for  1  or  2  men;  near  city.  State 
qualifications,  recommendations,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  7398,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN  —  General  housework, 
plain  cooking,  permanent  position,  modern 
Christian  home,  two  children,  $20  per  week, 
45  minutes  from  New  York  City;  private 
home,  bath,  terrace,  radio.  Write  J.  F. 
BROMUND,  19  Gainsborough  Road,  Scars- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


MOTHER  alone,  starting  in  on  well-located 
25  acre  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  seeks  co¬ 
operative  Christian  couple  to  share  home; 
farm,  share  basis.  ADVERTISER  7416,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single  or  married,  elderly 
people  preferred.  Small  farm,  western 
Connecticut.  Chickens,  sheep,  vegetable 
garden.  Good  living  conditions,  good  wages. 
W.  C.  HUTCHINSON,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
Phone  1031. 


WANTED — Reliable  man,  about  65,  country 
place,  light  work,  Connecticut.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  OR  HOUSEKEEPER,  full  charge 
modern  household,  for  single  dairy  farmer, 
forty.  Full  particulars '  first  letter.  No  ob¬ 
jections  to  children.  H.  M.  ANGER, 
Alstead,  N.  H. 


MILKERS  for  Reg.  Guernsey  Herd.  Over 
400  cows  milked  daily.  Married  or  single. 
Wages  $156  per  month.  Apply  IDEAL 
GUERNSEY  FARMS,  Route  S-31,  Augusta, 
Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  couple,  man  and  wife,  by  a 
family  of  two  people  on  a  small  estate, 
near  village  of  Pawling,  N.  Y.  Man  to  be 
over  draft  age,  or  deferred,  and  to  take 
care  of  furnace  and  fireplaces  in  house  and 
do  general  outside  work  and  chores,  includ¬ 
ing  planting  and  tendering  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den.  Wife  to  do  no  cooking,  but  assist  with 
light  cleaning  in  house  and  do  personal 
laundry  which  is  not  large.  Have  electric 
washer  and  ironer.  Couple  to  have  no  small 
children.  In  addition  to  wages,  we  provide 
free  a  nicely  furnished  cottage  on  property, 
with  free  cooking  and  heating  fuel,  lighting, 
etc.  Have  room  in  garage  for  car  if  you 
have  one.  Write,  giving  approximate  age, 
experience,  etc.  Must  have  best  references. 
If  your  reply  interests  us,  will  arrange  for 
an  interview.  ADVERTISER  7422,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  a  month;  furnished 
modern  residence  with  electricity,  bath, 
Frigidaire,  liberal  food  privileges;  perma¬ 
nence  and  security,  for  loyal  services  of 
clean  conscientious  farmer  experienced  with 
livestock  and  machinery.  No  drunks,  drift¬ 
ers  or  stallers.  JACK  YELLEN  FARM, 
Springville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  barn  work,  dry 
hand  milker  and  able  to  operate  DeLaval 
machine.  $115  per  month,  room  and  laun¬ 
dry.  Apply  to  H.  E.  ROBERTS,  N.  J.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  or  Mother’s 
Helper;  two  children,  ages  4  and  7;  chil¬ 
dren’s  laundry.  $65  a  month.  References 
required.  MRS.  ARTHUR  McCOY,  Shippan 
Point,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FARMHAND  —  No  milking,  general  farm 
work,  garden,  haying  fences.  $75  per 
month.  Start  April.  JOHN  FRANKS,  West- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


REFINED  WOMAN  wanting  to  make  her 
home  in  farm  house  (all  improvements) 
in  pleasant  surroundings,  near  Hartford, 
Conn.  Housekeeping  and  cooking  for  4 
adults;  no  other  housewife.  Not  treated  as 
servant.  Child  no  objection  (school  ad¬ 
jacent).  ADVERTISER  7400,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — White  Couple  as  farm  helpers. 

Separate  house.  Give  ages,  health,  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7401,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — On  small  farm,  a  couple  or  man 
alone,  accustomed  to  handling  animals 
and  fowl.  Must  be  handy,  willing,  experi¬ 
enced  with  chickens,  able  to  milk  couple 
of  cows.  If  married,  wife  to  do  housework. 
Good  home,  decent  wages,  and  permanent 
to  right  people.  Suitable  to  older  couple 
unable  to  stand  high  pressure  modern  work. 
Give  details,  references  and  salary  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  740^  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  MAN  for  Adirondack  resort, 
handy  with  tools,  painting,  gardening,  etc. 
Pleasant  year-round  home  for  right  party. 
ADVERTISER  7405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  for  Adirondack  summer  resort.  Able 
to  plan  meals  for  50  people.  No  objection 
to  woman  with  child.  ADVERTISER  7406, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  fruit  and  general  farm. 
W.  A.  DAVENPORT,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  for  essential  employment,  experi¬ 
enced  tree  climbers.  Please  state  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  draft  classification.  P.  O.  BOX 
187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Assistant  Herdsman,  married  or 
single,  on  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Breeding 
Farm.  Must  be  good  dry  hand  milker.  Reli¬ 
able,  and  experienced  with  milking  machines. 
Up-to-date  equipment.  Good  wages,  modern 
house.  Location,  central  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7411,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER— Two  adults,  room  with 
bath,  good  salary,  references  required. 
BOX  24,  Pleasantville,  New  York. 


WANTED — Two  congenial  women  for  entire 
housekeeping  in  modern  country  home  of 
retired  widower,  no  children,  near  Thomas- 
ton,  Conn.  Own  car  desirable.  Must  have 
driver’s  license.  Good  wages.  Write  MRS. 
SHEPARDSON,  17  Hewlett  St.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 


MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE.  Man  to  operate 
small  farm,  woman  for  housework  and 
cooking,  5  miles  from  Albany.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm  work,  understand 
Caterpillar  Tractor.  Good  monthly  wages, 
board,  lodging,  laundry.  Mention  age.  Write 
MASONIC  HOME,  Charlton,  Mass.- 


MAINTENANCE— Steady  man,  single,  $40 
per  week  and  room.  Take  care  of  oil 
burners,  laundry  machinery  and  general  re¬ 
pairs  in  235-room  hotel.  MANHATTAN 
BEACH  HOTEL,  Brooklyn  (29),  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  farmer,  with  stock  and 
tools,  to  rent  300-acre  farm,  about  50 
acres  tillable,  rest  woodland  and  pasture; 
horse  and  cowbarns,  residence  houses  with 
all  improvements,  plenty  of  water,  fronting 
2,000  feet  on  asphalt  highway.  Westchester 
County.  Reasonable  to  good  party.  Farm 
owned  by  present  owner  for  thirty  years. 
ADVERTISER  7419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  —  White,  sleep 
in,  own  room  and  bath,  radio,  easy  trans¬ 
portation,  liberal  time  off,  no  laundry.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  $110  per  month.  Small 
family.  Write  MRS.  W.  A.  NEWLANDS,  25 
Hemlock  Drive,  or  Telephone  565,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  used  to  farm  life.  Permanent  home 
(for  right  person)  plus  $10  monthly  in 
return  for  helping  young  wife  with  house¬ 
work  and  being  Aunt  to  3  babies  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  experienced  poultrymen  to 
work  on  poultry  plant  on  Long  Island. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  desired. 
SEAVER  FARM,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Small  country  place,  easily  access¬ 
ible  to  Princeton  or  New  Brunswick. 
Comfortable  downstairs  room  and  bath. 
Would  like  man  to  take  care  of  vegetable 
garden,  lawn,  help  in  house.  Good  wages. 
DRAPER,  R.D.  1,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WOMAN.  With  or  without  child.  Small 
country  place  easily  accessible  to  New 
Brunswick  or  Princeton.  Housework;  help 
with  two  children.  No  laundry  or  heavy 
cleaning.  DRAPER,  R.D.  1,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  TO  COOK  at  Dutchess  County 
Summer  Camp  for  60  Children  and  Staff. 
June  9th  to  Sept.  6th.  Reply  stating  age, 
experience,  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER 
7425,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  or  Couple  for  3-acre  Long 
Island  seashore  estate  (bachelor).  Garden¬ 
ing,  few  chickens,  weekend  cooking,  2 
rooms  (separate  house).  Automobile  on 
place.  For  people  who  prefer  a  nice  easy 
place  for  high  wages.  State  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  —  Experienced  for  large  pure 
bred  dairy  herd,  milking  machines.  Must 
thoroughly  understand  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  for  highest  production.  Salary  $150, 
house,  fuel,  milk,  etc.  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  references.  ADVERTISER  7409,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  to  do  plain  cooking  for  100.  Ex¬ 
perienced  kitchen  man,  handles  vegetables, 
pots,  pans.  Country  boarding  school.  $125 
year  round  position.  ADVERTISER  7426, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  couple  without  children 
for  Long  Island  “Gentleman’s”  dairy  farm. 
Man  must  be  sober,  capable  and  good  milker. 
DeLaval  machine  used.  Sufficient  war  units 
for  deferment.  Woman  to  do  housework  and 
cooking.  Salary  $185  monthly,  plus  room 
and  board.  In  reply,  state  age.  experience, 
nationality  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
7427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  HUNDRED  TWENT-FIVE  a  month; 

board  and  lodging  in  modern,  congenial 
home;  permanence  and  security,  for  loyal 
services  of  clean  conscientious  single  man, 
experienced  with  livestock  and  machinery. 
No  drunks,  drifters  or  stallers.  JACK 
YELLEN  FARM,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED— Mother  and  daughter, 
sisters  or  friends,  to  do  housework  for 
family  of  three  in  small  farm  house  near 
Pawling,  N.  Y.  Excellent  quarters;  sitting 
room,  bedroom  and  bath,  separate  entrance. 
House  entirely  modernized,  all  conveniences. 
One  mile  from  village.  Might  be  solution 
for  family  of  service  man.  No  objection  to 
child.  Excellent  schools.  Interview  will  be 
arranged  in  New  York  City.  Good  wages 
for  suitable  people.  Write  ADVERTISER 
7417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORK  —  Woman  wanted 
to  spend  summer  months  from  June  1st  to 
Sept.  15th  on  farm  between  Chester,  N.  Y. 
and  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Two  children  8  and  12 
years  of  age.  Position  could  be  permanent 
if  desired.  Winters  spent  in  New  York  City. 
Give  full  information  by  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7429,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework. 

All  modern  conveniences.  Two  adults, 
8-year  old  boy.  No  laundry.  $14.  GEORGE 
WILLIAMS,  Lochland  Road,  Geneva,  N,  Y. 


WOMAN  for  Housework.  No  heavy  work. 

Plain  cooking  (but  not  essential)  for  2 
adults  and  one  4-year  old  well-behaved 
girl.  Own  room  and  bath  in  modem, 
pleasant,  Christian  home  in  country,  no 
farm.  MRS  A.  T.  SNYDER,  Wilton,  Conn, 


POULTRY  MAN  or  Couple;  experienced;  to 
run  chicken  farm.  Write  to  Mr.  Aronek, 
TOTOWA  POULTRY  FARM,  R.F.D.  2.  Vree- 
land  Ave.,  Totowa  Borough,  Passaic  County, 
N.  J.  Phone  Little  Falls  4-1284. 


WANTED— Man  and  wife  to  work  on  3(4 
acre  semi-farm.  Chickens,  cows  and  gar¬ 
dening.  Wife  to  do  cleaning  and  cooking. 
Three  children.  Write  address  regarding 
references  and  salary  desired.  Address 
J.  Q.  H.  SMITH  III,  Ackerson  Blvd.  and 
Shenango  Drive,  Brightwaters,  Long  Island. 

Situations  Wanted  j 

CARETAKER — Mother  and  son.  Middle-aged 
woman,  pleasing  personality,  good  house¬ 
keeper.  Son,  some  experience  gardening, 
willing  worker;  young,  draft  exempt.  Pre¬ 
fer  position  Eastern  states.  BOX  910,  1474 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

EUROPEAN-American — Agriculturist  wishes 
position  as  farm  or  ranch  manager.  B.  W. 
KARZMARZYK,  1814  Clinton  St.,  Linden, 
New  Jersey. 

WORKING  MANAGER  wishes  position  on 
a  farm  or  ranch.  B.  BRAUN,  3046  30th  St., 
Astoria,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  44,  experienced  newspaper  re¬ 
porting,  experienced  handling  welfare 
family  cases.  Tired  city  life.  Seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ADVERTISER  7341,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  FARMER,  33,  Protestant,  sober. 

prefers  profit  sharing  farm.  Position  with 
no  expenses  or  responsibilities.  ALDEN 
HINKLE,  11  McMartin  St.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN — Old  man  with  many  years 
experience  with  chickens  wants  light  work 
on  modern  chicken  farm.  Prefer  to  board 
myself.  Capable  taking  full  charge  if  there 
is  some  one  to  do  the  heavy  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  German  woman,  American  citi¬ 
zen  wants  to  keep  house  for  gentleman 
farm  also  help,  near  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
MRS.  GERTRUDE  TIMPELT,  George  St., 
Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  qualified  by  scien¬ 
tific  training  and  22  years  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches,  wishes  responsible 
position  on  breeding  farm  or  estate.  Also 
familiar  with  other  farm  operations.  Best 
references.  ADVERTISER  7351,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

TWO  TRAINED  DAIRYMEN.  Graduates 
agricultural  institute,  experienced  manu¬ 
facture  of  cheeses,  ice  cream  mixes,  con¬ 
densing,  pasteurizing,  testing  licenses.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  most  dairy  set-ups.  Very  dairy 
minded!  Earnest  in  achieving  success  in 
dairy  industry.  Employed.  Feel  we  can 
do  more  elsewhere.  ADVERTISER  7353,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM  MANAGER.  American,  46 
years  of  age,  small  family.  Lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  in  dairy,  general  farming,  hand 
and  machine  milking.  Good  calf  raiser. 
Maintenance  and  general  repairs.  Honest, 
sober,  dependable.  Exchange  references. 
Please  reply  in  detail.  ADVERTISER  7342, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  son  8,  desires  part- 
time  position  as  waitress  or  clerk  at  sum¬ 
mer  resort.  ADVERTISER  7361,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY,  active,  healthy,  American  couple, 
childless,  desire  unfurnished  cottage,  light 
duties  for  man  or  both.  Congenial  surround¬ 
ings  preferred  to  high  pay.  ADVERTISER 
7372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HUSKY  Young  Man,  17,  desires  steady  posi¬ 
tion  on  tractor  operated  dairy  or  livestock 
farm.  3  years  experience.  Drive  tractor, 
truck.  RALFF,  991  E.  42nd  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

FARM  MANAGER  —  Skilled  breeder  and 
dairyman;  excellent  background;  success¬ 
ful  accomplishments;  diversified  farming,  all 
branches;  methods  consistently  profitable. 
ADVERTISER  7382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MANAGER,  ex-serviceman,  single, 
20  years  experience,  all  branches.  Wishes 
position  on  private  or  commercial  farm. 
ADVERTISER  7384  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  by  experienced  farmer 
to  grow  potatoes,  string  beans,  and  etc. 
Twenty  years  growing  experience.  Will 
manage  farm  if  desired.  ADVERTISER 
7389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRENCH  COUPLE  as  caretaker,  best  ref¬ 
erences,  small  repairs,  drive  car.  Available 
May  1st.  ADVERTISER  7402,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  50,  former  secretary,  12  years 
institutional  experience,  sober,  reliable. 
Desires  position  of  trust.  ADVERTISER 
7396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  or  Manager  position  wanted 
on  estate  in  New  Jersey  or  between 
Sloatsburg  and  Yonkers.  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER,  with  high 

school  boy,  prefers  cleaning  to  cooking, 
wishes  caretakers  job,  near  Hastings-on-Hud- 
son.  Excellent  recommendations.  $80.  Avail¬ 
able  for  July.  LUTTY,  43  W.  54th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

STRONG  BOY  —  17(4,  agricultural  student, 
desires  position  on  dairy  farm.  Experi¬ 
enced  operating  tractors,  teams,  milking, 
etc  Have  drivers  license.  State  particulars. 
LARRY  FARB,  4516  44th  St.,  Long  Island 
City.  N.  Y. 

GARDENER-HANDYMAN.  Single,  49,  wants 
work  in  country.  ADVERTISER  7421,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Herdsman,  prefer¬ 
ably  one  or  two  man  herd,  single,  middle- 
age,  life  experienced.  State  particulars, 
wages  paid.  F.  MACDONALD,  Wethersfield, 
Danvers,  Mass. 

FARM  WOMAN  wants  work  as  housekeeper 
Where  18  year  old  girl  and  16  year  old  boy 
could  be  employed  on  fruit  or  chicken 
farm  in  N  Y.  State.  M.  JOHNSON,  515 
Variek  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

REFINED  Business  Woman  desires  work  till 
first  of  July,  near  village  or  small  town. 
Not  servant.  Write  M.  HURD,  2667  Sumner 
St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

STOCK  AND  poultry  ranch,  1,000  acres,  150 
Herefords,  3,000  layers,  new  $10,000  poul¬ 
try  house,  2  large  barns.  11-room  house, 
bath,  8  miles  from  Ithaca.  Sold  with  or 
without  stock  and  equipment.  BOX  8,  South 
Lansing.  N.  X. 


April  1,  1944 

LANCASTER  AND  Lebanon  Counties,  in 
Pennsylvania,  still  have  the  best  farms. 
Our  listings  are  complete;  simply  ask 
HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA— Vz  mile  from 
East  Stroudsburg,  104  level  acres  with  2 
never-failing  streams.  7-room  house  with 
bath,  electric,  furnace.  Very  large  barn, 
with  12  stanchions.  14  acres  of  timber.  2  lake 
sites.  Old  orchard.  Annual  taxes  $87.  Price 
$10,000.  Write  for  complete  farm  catalog. 
DALE  H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg, 
Pa. 


WANTED — 50  acres  more  or  less,  state  road, 
brook,  woods.  House  is  secondary.  Litch¬ 
field  County,  Conn.  ADVERTISER  7158,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA— Near  Strouds¬ 
burg.  State  highway  farm  of  35  acres, 
mostly  level.  Quarter  mile  highway  front¬ 
age.  7-room  house  with  electricity;  large 
barn;  machine  shed;  poultry  house,  out¬ 
buildings.  Spring  and  well  water.  Ideal 
small  farm  or  business  location.  Annual 
taxes  $34.  Price  $5,000.  Write  for  farm  cata¬ 
log  of  Pocono  Mountain  properties.  DALE 
H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 10  acres.  Insulated  bungalow, 
4  rooms,  bath,  fireplace,  fruit,  barn,  spring, 
electric;  50  miles.  $3,750.  HARRY  VAIL. 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILL  —  Desirable  boarding  houses, 
hotels,  general  stores,  homes.  C.  WEISSEL. 
Leeds,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Half  acre  land  in  Miami;  no 
buildings.  $500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


WANT  A  FARM?  1,000  bargains.  Catalog. 

BATSON  FARM  AGENCY,  489  5th  Ave., 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  and  country  home;  timber, 
buildings,  steam  heat,  water,  hard  road. 
$3,200  cash.  ADVERTISER  7234,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm  112  acres  alfalfa 
land,  macadam  road,  mile  from  church, 
school,  store.  2  miles  from  milk  plant.  45 
miles  west  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Lately  re¬ 
modeled  9-room  house  with  running  water, 
bath,  electric,  telephone.  Dairy  barn  with 
30  steel  stanchions,  running  water,  3  hen 
houses,  capacity  800,  3  car  garage,  machinery 
house,  39  head  livestock,  2  horses.  600  lay¬ 
ing  hens.  Complete  line  farm  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  tractor,  thresher,  silo  filler.  Elec¬ 
tric  in  all  buildings.  Stream  runs  entire 
length  of  farm.  School  bus  passes  house. 
Complete  $15,000  or  bare  $8,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED  in  exchange  for  6  room 
house,  all  improvements,  in  Bergenfield. 
N.  J.  Six  miles  from  George  Washington 
Bridge.  Exchange  for  farm  about  50  to  100 
acres  in  New  Jersey  state  or  New  York. 
Must  be  equipped.  ADVERTISER  7271,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  CHICKEN-FARM  in  Westchester 
County,  thirty  miles  from  New  York  City. 
For  sale  or  rent.  Real  opportunity.  Equipped 
with  modem  laying  houses  for  3,000  layers, 
14  brooding  houses,  incubator  equipment 
for  hatching  15,000  chicks.  Also  battery 
equipment.  None  but  experienced  appli¬ 
cants  considered.  ADVERTISER  7299,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  near  Morristown,  N.  J.; 

190  acres,  9-room  home,  also  10-room  2- 
family;  barns  for  100  head,  4-car  garage, 
apartment  above;  silos,  tractors,  complete 
machinery  and  tools;  pond  site;  72  head 
cattle,  team  horses;  good  business.  Doing 
$1,900  monthly;  taxes  $380.  Price  $45,000. 
M.  U.  ROBERTS,  Agent,  Madison,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Twenty  acres,  wooded,  new  five 
room  house,  bath,  garage,  city  conveni¬ 
ences.  Minerals  in  ground,  unmined,  near 
town  on  state  road.  BOX  129,  Anson,  Maine. 


WANTED — Farm  with  lake  or  lake  frontage 
for  summer  bungalow  camp.  OSCAR 
MULLER,  R.D.  1,  Elmer,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Going  fruit  or  dairy  farm,  bor¬ 
dering  lake  or  private  lake,  or  wide  stream. 
Must  have  two  houses.  Kindly  give  full 
particulars.  All  cash.  ADVERTISER  7308, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  DAIRY  FARM,  188  acres.  Cow- 
barn,  30  stanchions.  Other  buildings.  30 
head  stock,  team,  tractor  and  complete  farm 
machinery.  Dwelling,  14  rooms.  Price, 
stocked  and  equipped,  $13,000.  Terms. 
REINHARDT  AGENCY.  Greenville,  Green 
County,  N.  Y. 


14  ACRE  FRUIT,  poultry  farm.  Bungalow, 
all  improvements,  fine  stone  barn,  garage, 
eight  poultry  houses,  other  buildings.  Fine 
shade,  pool,  shrubbery.  Owner  CHARLES 
RUSH,  R.D.  2,  Easton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — Store  building  with 
6  living  rooms  in  back,  hot  water  heat, 
electric.  Ideal  location  for  barber  shop  and 
pool  room,  or  shoe  repair,  any  other  busi¬ 
ness.  I.  W.  ADAMS,  Roulette,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Maryland  dairy  and  stock 
farms.  This  one  165  acres,  24  stanchion 
barn  also  dry  barn  with  necessary  out  build¬ 
ings.  Shipping  milk  to  Washington,  ele-tric 
pump,  14-room  home.  Only  $11,000,  half 
cash,  more  land  available.  Also  652  acres, 
148  stanchions  $90,000.  BURDOFT  REAL 
ESTATE,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 30  cow  farm,  near  St.  Johns- 
bury.  Write  EDWARD  LAVOTURE,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Route  4. 


POULTRY  FARMS — Have  two  well  equipped 
properties.  Good  buildings  and  location. 
Priced  to  sell.  Also  several  good  income 
dairy  farms  worth  the  money.  Buy  early 
and  save  money.  BUNNELL  AGENCY.  Wal¬ 
nut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  LIKE  TO  RENT  modestly  priced 
country  home  on  farm  or  in  village.  West¬ 
ern  Connecticut  or  Southeastern  New  York 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  7330,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LARGE  VILLAGE  FARM,  beautiful  home, 
14  rooms,  all  modern  improvements:  on 
Main  St.  and  Susquehanna  River.  Level 
alfalfa  meadows;  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
this  valley.  Kept  50  head,  old  age  com¬ 
pelled  selling  of  livestock.  Modern  barns. 
2  silos,  3-car  garage,  shop,  'etc.  Bargain 
$18,000.  Crops,  tractor  and  horse  equipment 
included.  Owner,  HENRY  ANDERSON, 
Otego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE — 6  acres,  farm  house, 
all  improvements,  coop  2,000  capacity, 
barn,  turkey  house,  equipment.  P.  O.  BOX 
117,  Commack,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  MAKING  350  acres  and  boarding 
house  with  100  acres,  lake,  stocked, 
equipped.  Modern  buildings.  Will  sacrifice. 
WALL,  1226  West  St.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 
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FOR  SALE — Farms,  boarding  houses,  with 
lake  front,  hotels,  homes,  summer  bunga¬ 
lows,  gas  stations,  lots  and  acreage.  Free 
1944  list  H.  VON  OHLEN,  Broker,  Eldred, 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Part  of  house  in  country.  Privi¬ 
lege  of  garden.  Albany  Co.  vicinity.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Farm,  196  acres,  Catskill  Mts. 

Excellent  state  cultivation,  30  cows,  easily 
keep  50;  horses,  spring  water,  bath,  heater, 
electricity,  telephone,  good  buildings.  Com¬ 
plete  line  machinery  on  rubber,  tractor, 
silo,  milking  machine,  electric  cooler,  hard 
road,  $13,000,  $4,000  cash.  ADVERTISER 

7332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  milk  business  receiving 
milk  from  producers  anywhere  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania.  Give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  7339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RIPLEY,  New  York,  Route  76  (one  mile 
off  Route  20)  214-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm, 
8-room  dwelling  completely  modernized,  2 
wood-burning  fireplaces;  all  city  conveni¬ 
ences;  also  caretaker’s  house;  beautiful  view 
of  Lake  Erie;  spacious  lawn,  rock  garden; 
two  streams  flow  through  the  property; 
school  bus  to  new  central  school  passes  the 
property;  James-way  dairy  barn  and  five 
other  buildings  complete  with  modern  farm 
equipment.  For  complete  details,  write  B.  C. 
DENMARK  CO.,  INC.,  Realtors,  Walbridge 
Building,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Farm  5  to  15  acres. 

House  with  improvements,  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie  or  Newburg.  TIEDEMANN,  71-16 
Fresh  Pong  Rd.,  Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y. 


ACREAGE  FOR  SALE— Catskills;  Rare  buy! 

Gorgeous  views,  53  level  acres,  fine  road, 
water,  fruit,  hay,  woodlot.  Excellent  house 
foundation,  cellar.  Close  village.  $800,  no 
less.  HAYDEN,  Westkill,  N.  Y. 


10  ROOMS,  5  rooms  spring  water,  49  acres, 
some  timber,  2  brooks,  hemlock  grove; 
good  road,  %  mi.  off  hard  road.  Some 
fruit,  grapes.  Out  buildings.  5  stall  garage. 
Fine  neighbors.  MRS.  M.  L.  HOFFMAN, 
R.  1,  Franklin,  Pa. 


THREE  HOUSES  and  lots  for  sale — 10  room 
house  and  bath,  1636  Elk  St.,  Franklin,  Pa.; 
6  room  house  and  bath,  1616  Elk  St.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pa.;  7  room  house  and  bath,  1045  Elm 
St.,  Franklin,  Pa.  M.  L.  HOFFMAN,  R.  1, 
Franklin,  Pa. 


WILL  BUY,  rent  65  acres  farm,  more  or  less. 

Must  be  bargain.  Details  first  letter.  P.  O. 
BOX  262,  Easton,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE — 63  acre  farm,  fine  land,  modern 
10-cow  barn,  new  milk  house  and  cooler, 
7  room  house.  Price  $2,500,  $800  down. 

ORIN  SANDS,  Nineveh,  R.D.,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  CO. — 12  room  house,  electric,  2-car 
garage,  main  highway,  all  deliveries,  school 
bus,  3  acres  tillable.  Work  near  by.  $4,000, 
$1,000  cash.  Contract.  ADVERTISER  7346, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WISH  TO  LEASE  or  rent  poultry  farm  with 
equipment  suitable  for  broiler  production. 
Good  care  of  property  assured.  References. 
ADVERTISER  7352,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POCONO  MOUNTAINS.  One  room  cabins, 
cottages,  furnished.  Swimming,  fishing. 
85  miles  from  New  York.  Sterling  3-1282. 


FARM  FOR  RENT.  Near  Hudson,  between 
30  and  40  acres,  main  highway,  with  bus 
and  mail  service.  Good  soil,  6  room  tenant 
house  and  farm  buildings.  Advantageous 
terms.  Write,  M.  VAN  WYCK,  Claverack, 
New  York. 


TRACTOR  EQUIPPED  unusually  productive 
Dairy  Farm  of  100  acres.  Ideal  location  on 
macadam  road,  10  miles  from  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  also  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  45  head  of 
cattle,  7  room  house,  electric,  good  water. 
ADVERTISER  7355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 35  acres  land,  10  room  brick 
colonial  house,  !4  mile  state  highway,  view, 
telephone,  running  water,  no  electricity, 
Massachusetts.  Sacrifice  $2,500  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PAWLING  VICINITY.  Stocked  farm,  50 
acres,  suitable  estate,  gorgeous  Swiss  moun¬ 
tain  view,  rainbow  trout  stream,  private 
road  off  highway,  adjoins  Hunt  Club.  Nine- 
room  farm  house,  modernized.  New  cottage, 
barn,  poultry  houses,  equipment.  Sacrifice. 
With  or  without  stock.  ADVERTISER  7296, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  Colonial  Farmhouse,  good 
repair,  sixty  miles  New  York,  under 
$6,000.  ADVERTISER  7375,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HUNTING  PRIVILEGES  Wanted.  Grounds 
suitable  for  small  game.  State  acreage, 
location,  rental,  etc.  NESCONSET  ROD 
AND  GUN  CLUB,  F.  J.  Vopelak,  Sec.-Treas., 
53-42  70th  St.,  Maspeth,  L.  I. 


WARWICK,  60  miles  City,  4  rooms,  1.8  acres 
productive  land,  good  neighborhood,  $1,500. 
7  rooms,  2  fireplaces,  10  acres  $2,500.  8 

acres  orchard  $2,400.  7  rooms,  improve¬ 

ments,  5  acres  (adjacent  to  blueberry  patch), 
brook,  $6,800.  100  acres  $12,000.  Write  wants. 
PAUL  BOUGHTON,  Farm  Broker,  149  Pierre- 
pont  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Small  Farm,  state  road,  elec¬ 
tricity  near,  water.  New  Hampshire.  $660 
cash. I  MRS.  A.  PAIGE,  77  Messenger  Court, 
Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


WANTED — Broome  County,  40  acres  fertile, 
immediate  possession,  large  house,  barn, 
hennery,  brooderhouses,  electric,  macadam, 
good  condition,  $15-$20  rent,  lease,  option. 
TEAL,  Castle  Creek,  N.  Y. 


WILL  PAY  $2,000  cash  for  Adirondack  Farm. 

No  stock.  Must  have  good  land,  creek, 
woodlot.  ADVERTISER  7363,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 55  acre  farm  on  state  road, 
good  location,  modern  conveniences,  3Mj 
miles  to  nearest  village,  for  poultry  and 
dairy.  Price  empty  $6,500;  equipped  $10,000. 
ADVERTISER  7362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOCATED  ON  macadam  road,  314  miles 
from  city  of  Norwich.  348  acre  dairy 
farm;  electric  lights;  children  transported 
to  city  school.  Can  be  bought  for  one-half 
of  what  it  would  cost  to  build  buildings. 
Price  $8,000.  EMMET  BURNS,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT  to  1  and  2  men.  Furnished  bun¬ 
galow  and  3  well  stocked  fish  ponds. 
Ostego  Co.  PRUEFERS,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Big  horse  barn,  clean  painted, 
excellent  condition  throughout,  three-story 
40'  x  100'.  Fine  dairy  barn  possibility. 
Timbers  siding,  studding  floors,  slate  roof 
good  as  day  built.  Inspect  and  make  offer. 
On  30- A.  GRANGER,  Orwell,  Vermont. 


170  ACRE  Dairy  Farm,  level,  fertile,  30 
cow  capacity,  macadam,  electricity.  $800 
down.  Many  others.  UNITED  REAL  ES¬ 
TATE  AGENCY,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 75  acres.  In  beautiful 
village,  suitable  for  summer  home,  or  all-' 
year-round  farm,  14  room  old  Colonial 
house,  oil  heat,  electricity,  hot  and  cold 
water,  etc.  Usual  number  of  barns,  stan¬ 
chions  for  20  cows,  water  from  village  and 
piped  from  spring.  On  good  macadam  roads. 
27  miles  from  Troy.  Write  BATTENKILL 
FARMS,  or  Telephone  90,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
P.  V.  Weaver,  1  Prospect  St. 


STATE  ROAD  FARM— 130  acres,  30  tillable, 
good  buildings,  stream,  sugar  place,  stock, 
tools,  $3,300.  RALPH  BARNEY,  Canaan, 
New  Hampshire. 


16  ACRE  Poultry  Farm  for  800  birds.  State 
road,  6  rooms,  all  improvements,  garage, 
barn  Price  $7,500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


2  ACRES,  Dutch  Colonial,  6  rooms,  air-con¬ 
ditioned,  shower,  fireplace,  garage,  bam, 
young  orchard,  14  mile  from  3  progressive 
towns.  $7,500.  D.  KULMAN,  R.D.  2,  Sayre, 
Penna. 


WANTED — Small  Farm,  not  over  40  miles 
from  New  York.  Preferably  North  Jersey, 
near  highway.  SCHLUETER,  6311  Broadway, 
West  New  York,  N.  J. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  514  miles  from 
Stroudsburg,  in  the  Pocono  Mountains, 
with  excellent  highway  frontage.  48  acres 
with  half  mile  good  trout  stream.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  resident  of  9  rooms,  2  baths,  new  hot 
water  heat  throughout,  electric,  fireplace. 
Very  large  bank  bam.  Machine  shed.  Poul¬ 
try  houses.  Garage.  Piggery.  Buildings  all 
stand  back  in  a  lane  in  a  picturesque  set¬ 
ting.  Spring  water  with  electric  pump.  Fine 
views.  Annual  taxes  $52.  Price  $15,000. 
Write  for  catalog  of  Pocono  Mountain 
Farms,  priced  from  $3,000  to  $50,000.  DALE 
H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FREE  LIST.  Dairy,  Fruit  and  Poultry  farms 
for  sale.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY  CO., 
Southington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Small  Farm,  New  York.  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Full  details.  LARCH.  HEAT.,  829 
Halstead  Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  New  York. 


VERMONT  FARM  for  Rent.  Dairy  farm  in 
Rutland  County,  three  miles  from  Pawlet. 
450  acres,  good  pastures  carrying  over  hun¬ 
dred  head  stock,  cow  bam  thirty  stanchions, 
silo,  concrete  floor,  electricity,  slate  roof. 
Will  rent  on  cash  basis  for  $50  per  month  to 
farmer  supplying  his  own  stock  and  tools. 
ADVERTISER  7383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  RENT.  6-room  house,  gas  and 
electric.  4V4  acres,  200  feet  of  chicken 
coops  and  pig  pens.  Smoke  house  and  cul¬ 
tivation  tools.  Located  on  Black  Horse  Pike, 
8  miles  from  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  $500  a 
year.  JOHN  BENAK,  1445  Black  Horse 
Pike,  Cardiff,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Gentleman’s  Farm,  150  to  200 
acres,  good  pasture  land  for  raising  steers, 
Connecticut  or  New  York  State.  Give  full 
particulars.  Write  FRANK  J.  RATHBAUER, 
18  Windsor  Place,  Oceanside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale.  Brentwood,  Long 
Island.  In  operation  since  1929.  1  brooder 
house,  2  laying  houses,  equipment,  1  acre 
with  garden  space,  dwelling  has  electricity, 
running  water  and  hot  air  furnace,  2-car 
concrete  block  garage,  concrete  driveway, 
shrubbery.  HENRY  M.  KOCH,  Carleton  Ave., 
Central  Islip,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFULLY  Situated,  165  acres,  near 
city.  Magnificent  views,  good  buildings. 
Modern  conveniences,  60  nice  tillage,  150.000 
timber,  20  head  cattle,  horses,  etc.  Milking 
machine,  electric  cooler,  machinery,  tools. 
Exceptionally  profitable!  Only  $12,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  terms.  Write  EDWARD  BOSLEY, 
Tilton,  New  Hampshire. 


FOR  SALE — 16  acre  fruit  farm  in  village, 
10  room  house,  improvements,  2  bams 
and  chicken  house,  $5,000  down  payment. 
MRS.  H.  KARSTEN,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Equipped  dairy  farm,  stock  and 
tools,  6  room  livable  house,  under  $6,000. 
Write  full  particulars,  price  and  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7407,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  stocked,  equipped  farm  on  contract. 

Will  pay  %  net  income  yearly.  Experi¬ 
enced,  honest,  reliable.  Some  capital.  LOB- 
DELL,  138  S.  Penna.  Ave.,  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey. 


FRUIT  and  Dairy  Farm.  Electricity,  reason¬ 
able  terms.  650  acres  growing  hard  and 
soft  wood  timber.  An  investment.  W.  A. 
DAVENPORT,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


OPPORTUNITY  —  Profitable  commercially 
run  dairy  farm  with  own  hulk  routes  on 
Long  Island.  Excellent  100  head  livestock, 
highest  production  and  quality  records.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INDIAN  RIVER  FRUIT— Exceptionally  good. 

Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Marsh  seed¬ 
less  grapefruit  $3.75  (last  call  on  this) ; 
Valencia  oranges  $4.25;  half  Marsh,  half 
Valencia  $4.  SCHUYLER  JACKSON,  Wa- 
basso,  Fla. 


BUCKWHEAT  or  CLOVER  HONEY— 5  lb. 

pails  $1.50  prepaid.  GREULICK  &  SON, 
Scotia,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  TREE  ripened  oranges  $2.35  bu.; 

Juice  oranges  (smaller)  $2;  Marsh  seedless 
grapefruit  $2.  If  prepaid  $1.40  additional. 
A.  SHAW,  1012  15th  St.,  Bradenton,  Fla. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  CHEESE  (not  rationed), 
digests  easier.  Also  mildly  laxative.  Pound 
$1.25:  3  lbs.  $3.50,  postpaid.  TWIN  PINE 
GOAT  FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  post  paid 
to  3rd  zone,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.80.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Sun-Ripened  Oranges  $4.10  bu.; 

Grapefruit  $3.85.  Mixed  oranges  and 
grapefruit  $3.95  bushel  prepaid.  Also  small 
oranges  $3.25  bushel  prepaid.  JAMES 
KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


CALIFORNIA  Sage  Honey.  Light  colored, 
delicious,  flavored;  5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs.  $3.25 
prepaid.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


BASIC  VILLA  FARM.  Ideal  spot  in  Cat- 
skills,  for  those  seeking  quiet  country  farm 
home  and  plenty  good  home  cooking.  All 
modem  conveniences.  Special  rates  for 
spring.  Gentiles.  Tel.  Greenville  13F-23. 
HELEN  DITGES,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


BOARD  WANTED.  Farm  60  miles  New  York. 

Good  plain  food.  Week  ends.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7367.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VAN  VOORHIS  CAMP.  Small  farm-home 
camp.  Opens  second  season  June  1st.  Happy, 
healthy  vacation  for  children  under  ten. 
Rates  week,  month.  NELLIE  VAN  VOORHIS, 
Director,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN  COUPLE  with  three-year  old 
daughter,  desires  room,  bath  and  board 
in  modern  farm  for  first  two  weeks  in  May. 
ADVERTISER  7408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Room,  summer.  Mother  and  baby. 

With  or  without  board.  Modem.  State 
price.  S.  GROSSMAN,  104  Carlton  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME— Ideal  for  elderly, 
bedridden  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautiful  country.  Reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


ATTENTION  MAINE  Will  some  reader 
.knowing  the  address  of  the  F.  Hooper  Snow 
Scraper  Manufacturer  of  Maine  please  send 
address.  ADVERTISER  7381,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hand  lawn  mower;  light  weight, 
in  good  condition,  suitable  for  a  woman. 
Please  give  price  and  details.  ADVERTISER 
7233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 43  Jamesway  cow  stalls  (best 
one) ;  1  Harder  fir  silo  14'x30".  Sold  only 
on  inspection  of  the  same.  H.  GLADSTONE, 
Walden,  N.  Y. 


BEES — Italian  or  Caucasian  packages,  *^-lb. 

$4.00;  3-lb.  $5.00.  Booked  full  till  May  15. 
None  C.O.D.  CONNER  APIARIES,  Stock- 
ton,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Hillside  plows,  set  cul¬ 
tivators,  potato  hillers,  one  power  lift.  All 
equipment  used  with  Farmall  B  Tractor  and 
operated  by  power  lift.  Practically  new  and 
reasonably  priced.  LAWRENCE  M.  JAR¬ 
RELL,  Frederica,  Del. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  MAP?  Map  of  your  indi¬ 
vidual  property  made  from  legal  descrip¬ 
tion.  Average  cost  $7.50.  General  drafting. 
F.  G.  DAVIDSON,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  McCormack  -  Deering  Reaper 
and  Binder,  7  ft.  Used  but  two  years. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARMS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BUY :  Urine  from  stallions  and 
pregnant  mares  at  high  price.  Collection 
instructions.  ADVERTISER  7336,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Four  Battery  Brooders,  good 
condition.  Five  tiers.  Size  4  ft.  x  32  in. 
$30  each.  WM.  HUNTINGTON,  Faraway 
Farm,  Cross  River,  N.  Y.  Tel.:  South 
Salem  353. 


HAY  FOR  SALE — About  30  tons  mixed 
Timothy  and  Clover;  Loose;  $4  per  ton, 
or  $100  for  the  lot.  Located  Greenville, 
N.  Y.  Write  REXTON  LARSEN,  20  Com¬ 
merce  St.,  New  York. 


PRIVATE  LAKE — 380  acres,  woods.  $5,900. 

85  acre  milk  route  farm  $7,000.  GEORGE 
COLLESTER,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WILL  PAY  CASH  for  new  or  used  pickup 
hay  baler  in  good  working  condition. 
G.  W.  CAMPBELL,  432  Vincent  Ave.,  Lvn- 
brook,  N.  Y. 


ACTIVE  GARAGE  and  22  acre  farm,  8  room 
house,  bath,  furnace,  on  main  highway. 
Gas  sales  now  over  600  gal.  weekly,  $5,500. 
$1,500  cash.  NATIONAL  REALTY  SALES 
SYSTEM,  241  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  General  Store  doing  fine  business. 

Modern  living  quarters  over  store.  Store, 
stock  and  fixtures,  $5,500.  >2  cash.  NA 

TIONAL  REALTY  SALES  SYSTEM,  241 
Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  Hay  Rake.  Side  delivery 
preferred.  A.  FEINER,  R.D.  2,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Small  orchard  power  sprayer 
outfit  or  pump.  J.  M.  CARROLL,  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Maine. 


PRIVATE  PARTY  wants  1‘,4-ton  truck,  rack 
body,  good  condition,  and  good  rubber. 
ADVERTISER  7380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


r  ok  KENT — 180  acre  fruit  and  dairy  far: 

Greene  Co.  town  of  Athens,  30  acres  go> 
apple  orchard,  many  good  varieties 
acres  good  cultivated  land,  rest  pasture, 
n°tise,  electric,  heat,  running  watt 
Grade  A  barn  for  18  head,  silo,  milk  coolt 
hen  house  and  other  buildings,  there  is  : 
livestock  or  farm  implements  on  this  fan 
rent  $35  per  month,  apply  ADVERTIS1 
7428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fruits  and  Foods 


SAW  MILL  For  Sale — Heavy  duty  No.  2 
right  handed  Lane  Mill,  30  foot  carriage, 
iron  husk  frame,  condition  of  wood  like 
new.  Also  have  6  circular  saws,  inserted 
teeth.  Disston  and  Hoe  make.  46"  to  60"  di¬ 
ameter.  Any  reasonable  offer.  JOHN  R. 
NELSON,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  No.  1  Lane  Saw  Mill,  16 
foot  set  beam,  30  foot  feed.  This  mill  is  in 
A-l  condition,  used  two  years;  also  one  68 
h.p.  Inti.  Powrer  Unit  U  Belt,  used  very  little. 
C.  R.  BEARDSLEY,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— Clover  or  buckwheat.  5  lbs.  $1  50, 
10  lbs.  $2.75.  Prepaid  insured  3rd  zone. 
BILL  SOSSEI,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre¬ 

paid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  W.  S.  GIBSON,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

BLACK  WALNUT  MEATS — Seived  and  hand 
picked,  1  lb.  $1.60:  2  lb.  $3.15;  5  lb.  $7.50. 
Shelled  almonds  $1.60  lb.  R.  L.  HARMAN, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shape* 
sugar  cakes.  About  11  to  lb.,  $1.  Prepa 
3rd  zone.  C.  L.  CHAFFEE,  Natural  Bridg 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — New  idea  all-steel  hayloader, 
almost  new,  No.  221  cultivator  for  Farmall. 
20,  Six-can  General  Electric  milk  cooler. 
Two  bottom  14-inch  McCormick  Deering 
tractor  plow.  W.  CHMIELEWSKI,  Ringoes, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Gravely  or  similar  small  tractor. 
S.  L.  PARHAM,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Two  wheel  manure  spreader  for 
tractor  in  good  condition.  Give  full  de¬ 
scription  and  age.  ARNOLD  EUKER,  North 
Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Electric  egg  grader  in  good  c< 
dition.  Give  description,  price  pictc 
ARNOLD  EUKER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Rototiller,  DuALL,  Peppy  Pal, 
Gravely  or  similar.  Plow,  disc  and  harrow, 
must  be  in  good  condition.  State  year,  model 
and  price.  M.  L.  NOVAK,  601  W.  56th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

• - »- .  . -  1  - . . 

WANTED — 200  feet  new  or  used  conveyor 
track  and  carriage.  A.  FUNK,  E.  Crescent 
Ave.,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


HORSE  BUGGY  Back  to  the  Old  Days,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Upholstery  good.  DILL- 
MANN,  838  Bellmore  Ave.,  Bellmore,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Used  silo,  stanchions,  good  con¬ 
dition,  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7430, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMBINE  International,  4  ft.,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  sold  only  on  personal  inspection. 
ARTHUR  JOHNSON,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


Retail  Egg  Price  Ceilings 

MPR  333,  effective  March  6,  1943,  set 
up  a  year-round  schedule  of  egg  prices 
to  be  charged  by  wholesalers.  This 
same  schedule  of  ceiling  prices  is  being 
continued  for  the  new  year  beginning 
March  6,  1944.  The  prices  set  for  that 
week  for  large  eggs  delivered  in  New 
York  City,  were  43  cents  a  dozen  on 
Grade  A  eggs,  41  cents  on  Grade  B  and 
38  cents  on  Grade  C.  A  2-cent  premium 
is  allowed  for  extra  large  Grade  A; 
but  no  premium  for  extra  large  Grades 
B  or  C.  The  ceiling  price  on  medium 
is  4  cents  less  than  for  large,  on  all 
grades;  and  8  cents  less  in  the  case  of 
small.  These  prices  are  constant  from 
March  6  to  the  week  ending  June  3. 

For  large  eggs  delivered  elsewhere 
than  in  New  York  City,  the  base  prices 
are  41.4  cents'  for  Grade  A,  39.4  cents 
for  Grade  B  and  36.4  for  Grade  C,  also 
effective  from  March  6  until  June  3. 
There  are  the  same  plus  and  minus  dif¬ 
ferentials  on  extra  large,  medium  and 
small,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York  City 
eggs.  To  these  base  prices,  must  be 
added  what  is  known  as  the  “transpor¬ 
tation  factor”.  This  factor  is  arrived 
at  by  taking  the  carlot  freight  rate  per 
100  lbs.  of  eggs  from  Chicago  to  point 
of  delivery  and  multiplying  it  by  1.9 
during  the  period  December  to  May. 
The  multiplier  between  June  through 
November  is  4. 

Farmers  selling  direct  to  consumers 
are  permitted  to  charge  their  customers 
1.17  times  the  ceiling  price  that  can  be 
charged  by  the  wholesaler. 


February  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperative  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  February,  1944,  are 
as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs. 

Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coop.. . . 

$3.91 

$0,084 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc.. 

3.745 

.0795 

Hillsdale  Coop.  Inc _ 

3.72 

.079 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Coop _ 

3.55 

.0755 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op. . . 

3.55 

.0755 

Four  Co.  Creameries.. 

3.46 

.0736 

Bovina  Center  Coop. . . 

3.45 

.0734 

Crowdey’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc. 

3.42 

.0727 

Renken  Dairy  Co . 

3.40 

.0723 

Rock  Royal  Coop.  Inc.. 

3.40 

.0723 

Grandview  Dairy,  Inc.. 

3.40 

.0723 

Arkport  Dairies,  Inc. . . 

3.40 

.0723 

Roselake  Dairies,  Inc.. 

3.40 

.0723 

Sheffield  Farms  Co . 

3.39 

•  .0721 

Dairymen’s  League  . . . 

3.26 

.0693 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bon¬ 
uses,  and  other  differentials  and  charges 
vary  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  price  was  $3.40. 

The  Hillsdale  Producers  Coop.  Inc.  price 
for  January  was  inadvertently  omitted.  It 
was  $3.75  per  cwt.  or  .0797  per  quart. 


Grange  News 

Many  Granges  in  New  England  are 
arriving  at  their  60th  milestone  this 
year  and  preparations  for  celebrating 
this  event  are  being  made.  One  of 
these  was  Dover  Grange,  Norfolk 
County,  No.  117,  in  Massachusetts, 

whose  60th  celebration  occured  on  the 
evening  of  March  7.  A  significant  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  program  was  that  the  only 
surviving  charter  member  of  Dover 
Grange,  Mrs.  Caroline  McClure,  80 

years  old,  is  the  1944  master.  Mrs. 
McClure  also  has  the  distinction  of 

being  in  continuous  good  standing  in 

Dover  Grange  for  six  full  decades,  be¬ 
sides  having  been  the  first  occupant  of 
the  chair  of  Ceres. 


Potato  Quarantine 

The  N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  placed  a  quarantine  on  850 
acres  of  potato  land  near  Hicksville, 
Long  Island,  in  Nassau  County,  to  con¬ 
trol  the  spread  of  the  Golden  Nema¬ 
tode  disease.  The  quarantine  covers 
both  seed  potatoes  and  table  stock  po¬ 
tatoes  grown  on  farms  infested  with 
the  disease. 

The  quarantine  does  not  affect  Suf¬ 
folk  County.  According  to  W.  G.  Been, 
Suffolk  County  Agricultural  Agent,  the 
Golden  Nematode  disease  has  never 
been  found  on  any  Suffolk  County 
farm.  It  is  hoped  that  the  quarantine 
will  prevent  any  spread  of  the  disease. 


“  Seven  Decades  of  Milk  ” 

The  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed  by  John  J.  Dillon,  Publisher 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Interest¬ 
ing  and  informative.  Its  theme  is  simple 
justice  to  the  milk  consumer,  producer 
and  distributor.  Price  $3.00.  John  J. 
Dillon,  333  W  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y. 
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Your  war  production  bird  must 
be  worthy  of  its  feed!  Don't  just 
jbuy  chicks,  buy  breeding— bal¬ 
anced  breeding  as  found  in  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires.  Get  all 
[the  qualities  you  need — outstand¬ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast,  uni- 

HUBBARP  FARMS/ 


form  growth,  and  heavy  pro-( 
duction  of  both  eggs  and  meat. 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- 
Breds  for  heavy  meated  broilers. 
AWrite  for  free  catalog.,! 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H» 


8v*ttK 


LET  OUR  7500 

SUPERB  BREEDERS 
Officially  State 
Blood-Tested 
HELP  SERVE  YOU 

FREE  CATALOG 
TELLS  ALL 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CHICKS 


EGG-BRED  FROM 
PROLIFIC  STRAINS 

For  baby  chicks,  8  week  old  range  size  pullet3, 
or  3%  mo.  old  nearly  ready  to  lay  pullets,  let 
our  .7,500  superb  breeders  help  you  make  1944 
your  biggest  profit  year.  Prices  are  down- 
magnificent  egg  production  breeding  never  better. 
All  started  pullets  normally  grown  under  brood¬ 
ers — not  jammed  together  and  forced  in  batteries. 
Our  Baby  Chicks,  too,  come  to  you  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  ready  to  grow  and  thrive. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Chick  Price  List. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARM 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.  East  Hartford  6.  Conn. 
Phone  8-5098 


R.l.  REDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 


FUarIime 

HONEY  SAVING 

Rl  a  II  in  addition  to 

PL  ON  10W  MONEY  SAVING 
■  PRICES 


\% 

PULLETS 


WENE  CHICKS 


DAY-OLD  or  STARTED 
PUREBRED  &  CROSSBRED 


It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS,  but  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  EGG  PRODUCTION  —  especially,  now,  when  War-Time  America 
needs  more  eggs!  FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE  —  any  loss  first 
14  days  replaced  without  extra  charge. 

FIRST  CHOICE  with  Eastern  Egg  Auction  &  Co-op  Members 

These  egg  farmers  MUST  choose  for  EGG  production  above  all !  More  Eastern  Egg  Auction  members 
choose  WENE  CHICKS  than  any  other  kind,  based  on  all  published  evidence.  Wene  has  the  breeding  t 

Write  Today  for  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

More  2-to-5-yr.-old  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  200-314  Egg  R.O.P.  Sires  than  any  other 
New  Jersey  plant.  U.S.N.J.  APPROVED.  Bloodtfjsted.  Hatches  year’round.  Capacity 
1,800,000  Eggs.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  CATALOG,  money-saving  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  D-3,  Vineland,  H.  J. 


chicks  from 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER  —  —  « 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  |T  PAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  to  .  * 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder.'  And  it  pays  to 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


qU... WOLF” FARMERS'  FRIEND  CHICKS 


ADVANCE  ORDER  OFFER 

Get  six  36  inch  sturdy  card¬ 
board  chick  feeders  for  only 
60c  when  you  order  chicks  2 
weeks  or  more  in  advance 
A  Real  Bargain. 


Order  with  confidence  from  this  a<| 
CATALOG.  All  Breeders  BLOOD. 
TESTED  and  under  APA  Supervi¬ 
sion.  Only  Sl.OO  Books  order. 
Balance  C-O.D*. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns..... . 

Leghorn  Pullets . . 

Leghorn  Cockerels . . 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds, 
White  Wyandottes  or  Rock- Red 

Hybrids . . 

White  or  Black  Minorca*,  Ruff 

Orpingtons  . . 

White  or  Black  Giants.  ••••••••. 

Assorted  Heavies...... . 

Odds-ends  . . . . * 


or  send  for  FREE  CALENDAR 


’’A” 

”AA” 

”AAA” 

Mating 

Mating 

Mating 

S1 1.00 

SI  2.00 

SI  3.00 

20.00 

22.00 

24.00 

3.50 

,  4.00 

»  4’50 

11.00 

12.50 

13.50 

11.00 

12.50 

13.50 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

10.00 

11.00 

t 

9.00 

9.50 

Above  prices  are  for  lOO  chicks.  For  less  than  lOO  add  5 6c  to  price. 
Don't  wait.  Order  Now.  Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed  Chicks. 


|  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  5  GIBS0NBURG,  OHIO 


A.  W.  ULSH’S  €2USE>  CHIX 


Large  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Bocks,  Cross 
Breeds.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  K? 

New  Hamp.  &  R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  &  White  Rocks 
I3e;  Heavy  Mixed  for  broilers  12c;  White  Leg.  Pullets 
20c:  W.  Leg.  Ck'ls  .03c;  Heavy  Pullets  16c;  Heavy 
Ck’ls  12c.  Orders  less  than  100  add  ,01c  per  chick. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatcfiery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas . $12.95-100 

N.  H.  Reds.  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks .  11.95-100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybrid .  14.00-100 

Mixed  above  Breeds  $9.95.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
100%  live  delivery  guaran.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 
EWING'S  HATCHERY.  BOX  2.  MeCLURE.  PA. 


MATTERN’S  BL00DTESTED  CHICKS 

Sold  out  of  New  Hampshires.  Rock-Reds  and  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  for  Mar.  and  Apr.  Some  Barred  and  Wh.  Rooks 
yet.  Low  price  &  guaranteed  quality.  White  Leghorn 
cockerels. $3-100.  New  Hamp.  Cockerels  $10.  Postpaid. 
M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


150-200  CHICK 


ELECTRIC  BROODER 


Thermostatically  Controlled 

Set  it  Op  in  any  room  and 
plug  In.  Adjustable  ther¬ 
mostatic  control  keeps  the 
temperature  even  at  all 
times.  Heavy  galvanized 
metal  hover,  30  %  -in.  dia. ,  on 
sturdy  metal  leg3.  Complete,  including  wafer  and  brooder 
thermometer,  infra-red  lamp,  electric  cord  and  plug.  Full 
instructions  for  operating.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 
Send  check  or  money  order.  We  will  ship  express  collect. 


MACY'S  •  World's  Largest  Store 


Dept.  F.  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  $12.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Blood-tested  breeders,  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Rock-Hampshire  Cross,  White 
Leghorns  and  Mixed.  25-$3.50,  50-$6.50,  I00-$I2.00. 
HECLA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  108,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Surplus  Assorted  Chicks 

No  color,  breed  or  sex  guarantee.  $4.95  per  106;  $47.50 
per  1000.  ELITE  CHICKS.  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  want  to  let  you  know  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  money  from  the  insurance 
company.  Although  we  did  not  get  the 
full  amount  due,  I  know  if  it  was  not 
for  your  efforts,  we  would  never  have 
received  anything  at  all.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  very  thankful  to  you. 

May  I  say  your  paper  has  been  in 
our  family  for  years  and  the  first  time 
we  called  on  you,  you  came  through,  as 
usual,  with  flying  colors.  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  The  Rural  New- Yorker 
is  one  paper  that  will  always  be  in  our 
home.  mrs.  b.  b. 

New  York. 

The  insurance  company  rejected  the 
claim  for  benefits  for  illnesses,  on  the 
ground  that  notification  was  not  prop¬ 
erly  given  them,  but  they  would  con¬ 
sider  further  facts  if  they  definitely 
proved  that  the  claim  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  filed.  The  proof  was  sent  them 
with  the  above  result.  It  is  necessary 
to  file  claims  promptly  and  keep  records 
carefully,  as  was  done  in  this  case,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  technicalities 
of  insurance  regulations. 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  advertised  my 
farm  for  sale  and  had  a  phone  call 
from  a  company  offering  to  sell  my 
farm  by  broadcasting  over  several  sta¬ 
tions  at  a  charge  of  $150.  This  must 
be  paid  in  advance.  Before  I  bite  I 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion. 

Del.  c.  s. 

We  could  not  recommend  a  plan  of 
this  kind,  because  it  involves  payment 
in  advance  for  a  service  that  may  or 
may  not  be  productive  of  results.  The 
risk  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  individual, 
for  the  company  has  their  payment  in 
hand.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
there  is  more  interest  in  getting  the 
advance  fee  than  in  the  service.  A 
responsible  party  will  endeavor  to  sell 
a  property  on  a  commission  basis  and 
it  should  be  mutually  and  definitely 
understood  that  the  commission  is  to 
be  paid  only  after  the  sale  is  made  and 
title  and  money  received  for  the 
property. 


I  received  the  check  which  you  col¬ 
lected  for  me  and  I  thank  you.  I  never 
would  have  had  any  of  it  but  for  you. 
You  are  doing  a  great  thing  for  us 
farmers.  We  enjoy  all  of  your  papers, 
but  when  you  catch  up  with  some  of 
these  money  slickers  it  makes  the  read¬ 
ing  a  little  good.  c.  v.  w. 

N.  Y. 

This  is  a  pleasing  note  of  thanks  and 
an  encouragement  to  us.  The  bill  was 
over  three  years  old  and  we  were  very 
doubtful  of  our  ability  to  help  and  our 
success  was  the  result  of  considerable 
correspondence. 


Helen  Kelly  and  Dorothy  McCarden, 
of  Chicago,  were  arrested  on  what  is 
called  an  “envelope  switch  swindle”. 
Miss  McCarden  said  she  picked  up  an 
envelope  in  a  department  store  and 
with  the  connivance  of  Miss  Kelly  in¬ 
terested  a  customer  of  the  store  by 
stating  the  envelope  contained  $6,000 
in  bonds,  and  promised  a  share  in  it 
if  the  customer  would  put  up  some  cash. 
The  customer  gave  them  $770  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  envelope,  which  was  found 
to  be  filled  with  strips  of  newspaper. 
Other  victims  reported  losses  from 
$1,000  to  $4,099  in  the  same  scheme. 

This  is  the  old  time  switch  racket. 
We  refer  to  these  many  schemes  so  our 
readers  will  be  aware  of  the  methods 
and  not  be  caught  by  such  cheap 
swindlers.  There  are  various  schemes 
being  worked  these  days  and  extreme 
caution  should  be  used  in  any  appeal 
for  some  new  and  unknown  proposition. 


I  mailed  $45  to  Frank  C.  West  for 
goods  he  was  supposed  to  send  me  by 
freight.  I  never  received  the  goods  but 
the  check  was  cashed  and  I  understand 
the  F.B.I.  and  state  police  are  looking 
for  West,  who  is  no  longer  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Is  there  any  chance  of  getting 
a  return  of  my  money?  a.  b.  w. 

Fla. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  getting  any 
part  of  this  $45.  Frank  Clifford  West 
was  apprehended  in  Indiana  and  was 
indicted  by  a  federal  grand  jury  in 
West  Virginia.  He  is  alleged  to  have 
utilized  the  mails  in  unsatisfactory 
transactions. 


Am  writing  to  thank  you  for  collect¬ 
ing  the  amount  due  for  cows,  that  was 
outstanding  so  long.  I  am  sure  I  would 
never  have  gotten  it  if  you  had  not 
taken  it  up.  H.  o. 

N.  Y. 

It  took  considerable  correspondence 
and  pressure  to  collect  this  account  but 
by  persistence  we  succeeded  and,  of 
course,  are  pleased  to  have  helped  our 
friend.  Old  accounts  are  not  easy  to 
collect  and  it  is  well  to  follow  debtors 
up  promptly  when  they  seem  inclined 
to  ignore  just  payments. 


One  of  our  readers  asks  us  to  send 
out  a  request  for  potato  seed  called 
Roxbury  and  another  called  Buckeyes. 
He  had  the  seeds  but  lost  them  and 
would  appreciate  advice  as  to  where 
they  could  be  procured. 


"LESS  FEED 
PER  EGG" 


•  A  Kerr  Chick  eats  no  more 
feed  than  an  ordinary  chick — 
BUT  grows  faster,  lays  sooner. 
30  to  50  more  eggs  a  year  from 
Kerr  Chicks  add  up  big  profits 
for  youl 

Modem  scientific  methods  on 
240-acre  breeding  farm  insure 
uniform  results  from  Kerr 
Chicks.  120,000  breeders  blood- 
tested  annually  for  B.W.D.  (pul- 
lorum)  by  slow-tube  agglutina¬ 
tion  method.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  36  years  of  fair  deal¬ 
ings  insure  satisfaction. 

Place  your  order  early  this 
year  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  advance 
order  discount.  Write 
for  price  list  and  free 
copy  of  the  Poultry 
Raisers’  Guide. 

N.  Y.t  East  Syracuse^  Binghamton* 
Kingston,  Middletown*  Schenectady; 
M.  J.:  Paterson,  Woodbury,  Jamesburg; 
PENNA. :  Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Belle¬ 
ville;  MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.: 
Danbury.  (Dept.  19.) 

19  RAILROAD  AVE-  FRENCHT0WM,  N.J< 


Kerr  Chickeries 


Back  Up  Your  Profits  * 
with  \ 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  * 

The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP" 

High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF.  N.  Y.  ^ 


1 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
males  with  records  from 
200  and  up.  Bred  for 
heavy  production,  livabil¬ 
ity  and  body  size. 

MINORCA- LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 

for  egg  farmers.  Wing  _ 

feather  sexed,  98%  sex  guarantee.  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers, 
fast  growth  for  excellent  meat.  Postcard 
brings  34th  Annual  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


■-K1 


CHICKS 


Pedigreed  R.O.P.  Mated 

Reds.°nSelectw|tl<SBlood- 
fimwBMWIl  ■TTW’IMfiiiiJ  tested  Breeders.  Cata¬ 
log  FREE  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%.  Postpaid. 
100%  live.  del.  guar.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE  100  1 00  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  ....$10.00  $20.00  $3.00 
R.O.P.  MATED  LEGHORNS  11.00  22.00  3.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  12.00  16.00  11.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS..  13.00  18.00  11.00 

MIXED  80%  heavies  guar...  10.00  14.00  9.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm.  RL  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Bred  to  Produce  More  Eggs  and  Meat.  Help  relieve 
the  world’s  food  shortage  by  raising  more  poultry  for 
'44.  White  Leghorns  improved  with  R.O.P.  males. 
White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Iteds,  Wyandottea 
and  other  popular  breeds.  Bloodtested  Quality. 
Postcard  Brings  Free  Catalog. 

20th  Century  Hatchery.  Box  N.  New  Washington.  Ohia 


^uu-oii  egg  K.u.i'.direa  uucks 
Neuhauser  Royal  Matings 

U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Tested. 

Improved  for  years  with  stock  of  famous 
trapnest  strains.  Reasonable  farmer 
prices.  Leading  breeds.  Sexed  chicks. 

Also  crossbreds.  Visit  Neuhauser 
Hatchery,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Or  write: 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,!™., 

_ Box  "  Napoleon.  Ohio 


Will  Ship  C.O.O.  —  Postage  Paid.  Breed* 

SVinTT  r  ,,®°d  Unsexed  Pullets  Ck 

vexing  Guar.  95%.  loo  loo  l( 

Large  White  Leghorns . $1 1.00  $20  00  f  » 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. .  .12.00  18.00  U 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.OB  18.00  02 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  12.00 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Bex  R,  MeCLURE,  V 


CHICKEN 

MAN 

Single  .  .  .  liberal  salary  plus 
share  of  profits  on  small 
chicken  farm  in  Westchester 
County.  Must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  branches 
of  chicken  raising. 

Persons  in  war  work  or  essential 
activity  not  considered  without 
statement  of  availability. 

ADVERTISER  7337,  Care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Clfip  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
II A  *  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Live  &  Dressed  Poultry,  Ilf  A  KIT rn  Eggs,  Pigeons, 
Calves,  tombs.  Rabbits,  If  All  I  L  LI  Squabs,  Goats 
ESTABLISHED  70  YEARS 

G.  He  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGOS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 

FANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAY  FOR  C  A  I  F  alfalfa,  timothy 
I  rui\  OALiL  and  feeding  hay 

Delivered  your  station  in  carload  lots.  Jame9  Kelly, 
137  E.  Seneea  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Tel.  9-2885. 

BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Siae  9'x7',  $3.69.  Other  sites  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


GIRLS — Over  21  years,  for  hospital  positions. 

No  experience  necessary.  Attractive  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  with  full  maintenance.  Apply 
Superintendent  of  Nurses,  BOX  711,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

WANTED — Woman  in  superintendent’s  cot¬ 
tage  of  institution.  Must  be  able  to  cook. 
Will  consider  woman  with  child  or  couple 
if  man  will  work.  ADVERTISER  7215,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Protestant  woman  to  assist 
one  lady  in  home  upkeep  &  cooking.  Per¬ 
manent.  Private  farm.  Wages  $60.  Inter¬ 
view  New  York.  No  postals.  BOX  118. 
Gladstone,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  MEN  —  Tobacco,  Dairy,  Poultry 
Farms.  Good  wages,  etc.  EXTENSION 
SERVICE,  care  Farm  Bureau,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

WANTED  —  Farmer,  middle-aged,  single, 
sober,  good  reference,  tractor  and  live 
stock  experience,  year  round  employment. 
ADVERTISER  7276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORK  —  Woman  wanted 
for  summer  only.  Pleasant  home  Long 
Island  waterfront,  45  minutes  from  New 
York.  Family  two  adults,  four  children 
away  in  service.  No  objection  to  child. 
Write  ADVERTISER  7283,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAN  to  handle  dairy  work  and  make  him¬ 
self  generally  useful.  Modern  five  room  | 
cottage  in  Westchester  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  married  man  on  dairy  and 
garden  farm.  Good  with  cows,  tractors. 
Wife  to  help  housework.  Live  in.  Every¬ 
thing  furnished.  $100  per  month.  BUTTON- 
BALL  FARM,  Herkimer  Road,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family 
for  modern  dairy  farm.  6  room  house, 
garage,  running  water,  electric  lights  and 
school  bus.  Machine  milking  and  all  mod¬ 
ern  farm  tools.  Will  pay  good  wages  to 
right  man  on  1st  and  15th  of  month,  with 
house,  milk  and  garden.  By  May  1st.  ED¬ 
WARD  GEIGNER  &  SON,  Granby,  Conn. 
Phone:  Simsbury  Div.  129-12. 

WANTED — Man  to  help  milk,  do  chores  and 
help  around  farm.  $60  a  month,  room  and 
board.  HAROLD  HANSEN,  Hill  St.,  Box 
H-18,  Hamden,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  couple.  No  heavy  work, 
sleep  in  or  out.  MRS  J.  G.  MEARNS, 
Ho-Ho-Kus,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — State  registered  nursing  home 
wants  middle-aged  handy  man  for  general 
work.  Five  acres  land.  Also  woman  to  work. 
Ideal.  Address  MAPLE  FARM  HOME, 
Akron,  Pa. 

COOK — Small  Adirondack  ranch  (25  guests). 

Experience  not  necessary.  E.  BENDER, 
Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER,  under  45,  healthy, 

experienced,  for  modern  6  room  house  in 
rural  surroundings;  no  movies.  1  lady,  2 
small  dogs.  Good  salary,  own  room  and 
bath,  permanent.  No  other  help.  First  class 
references  essential.  State  age,  nationality, 
salary,  experience  in  first  letter.  BOX  158. 
Route  1,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married,  Protestant  man,  40  to  45 
years  old,  with  chauffeur  license,  for  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  estate.  Unfurnished  four  room 
cottage  with  bath,  heat  and  electricity.  Give 
references.  State  salary.  THATCH  MEADOW 
FARM,  St.  James,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple,  man  to  take  care  of 
vegetable  garden,  lawns,  wife  to  care  for 
home  for  two  business  women,  good  salary 
for  right  couple.  ADVERTISER  7360,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


W^,I^T?D7~Won?an  for  general  housework. 

Old  fashioned  farm  house,  modern  con- 
veniences,  auto  driver  preferred.  ELIZA- 
BETH  R.  UNDERHILL,  Glen  Head,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  • 


BEEKEEPER — Young  man  to  assist  in  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  production.  State  age,  size, 
habits,  experience,  salary  expected.  Season 
April  to  November.  Board,  room  furnished. 
LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  MEN  to  work  in  country  j 

sea  shore  inn  as  gardener’s  helper,  house¬ 
man,  dishwasher,  bartender,  also  pastry  ' 
cook,  waitresses,  chamber  maids.  Write  I 
.experiences  and  salary  expected. 
YE  CASTLE  INN,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  and  wife  to  run  ! 

farm  or  market  garden  on  shares.  Some 
stock;  good  market,  nice  place.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7309,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  COOKING,  canning  of  home 
garden  produce,  in  small  family  in  country 
near  Boston,  Mass.,  one  mile  from  village. 
Might  suit  wife  of  service  man  with  child 
of  school  age.  Two  rooms  with  bath.  Good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  7347,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — One  single  and  one  married  man 

for  general  farmwork  in  Connecticut 
Koiise  and  other  privileges.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7343,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK — Small  boarding  house,  take  charge 
of  kitchen,  gas  stove.  Time  off  May  1st 
Jo  Sept.  39.  $900  plus  board.  Good  position 
tonghtnattjr.  Write  stating  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7344,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farmer  for  private  estate,  to 
milk  three  cows,  take  care  of  chickens  and 
a  lew  riding  horses,  and  do  necessary  farm 
work.  Modern  up-to-date  equipment.  Salary 
U?®  a  month  Write  PAUL  C.  BAST,  North 
Wilbraham,  Mass. 


SPRINGTIME  on  the  Farm,  April  through 
,  cai'penter  and  mason  for  repairing 

farmhouse  60  miles  from  New  York  City 
ancl  aH  conveniences.  ADVERTISER 
7368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Two  boys.  Dairy,  painting,  gar- 

aSS •  >i AtWEBTISER  7370,  ere 

joHKSQN,  Uyeae”mr  cSSa°gM'  F'  A' 

— Slngle  man,  good  milker,  $100, 
r  Jjp1  keep  References.  Up-to-date  dairy 
farm.  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7393,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ’ 


wanted  immediately:  An  assistant 
farm  manager  and  a  farm  helper  for  gen- 
fra* *  farm  work.  Steady  position,  salary,  and 
fun  maintenance.  Write  to  Farm  Manager 

New  Yo^kRE  INDUSTRIAIi  FARM,  Canaan! 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

■>  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Nerer  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 


ORDER  NOW!  BUY  AN  “EMPIRE  STATE” 

COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGE 

Malleablo  iron,  from  factory.  Rebuilt,  NOT  RATIONED. 
Large  oven,  six  9-in.  lids,  gray  enamel.  $119,  freight 
Pd.  DRAKE  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 


C.  L.  WOLF  CARPET  WEAVER 
NEW  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Est.  1906 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-441,  BOONE,  IOWA 


Tractor  Mounted  Buzz-Saws 

Take  saw  right  to  wood.  For  almost  any  modem  tractor. 
State  make  and  model.  Belt  and  blade  included. 
Priced  right.  HINMAN  MILLS.  INC.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 
CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST. 


INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE— far  superior, 
rr.oro  effective  and  i  reliabio.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 
We  repair  all  makes  of  electric  fences.  Dealers  wanted. 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE  COMPANY 
9IO  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


IMVPMTAnC!  Have  you  good  patentable 
w  idea?  Write.  Dept.  72  FP, 

MR.  METZLER,  II  West  42nd  Street.  New  York 


Subscribers* Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thnrsday,  10  A.  M 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FARM  Couple.  Good 

modem  home.  Heat,  light,  garden,  milk 
and  eggs  furnished.  Man  to  do  general  farm 
or  dairy  work.  Woman  to  board  3  or  4  men. 
Pleasant  surroundings.  Good  wages.  Write 
BOX  43,  Harlingen,  N.  J. 


MEN — Over  draft  age  wanted  as  institution 
helpers  (porters  or  orderly  work)  in  hos¬ 
pital.  Men  with  no  dependents  preferred. 
Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  BOX  711, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

WOMEN  —  20  years  or  older,  assist  with 
nursing,  previous  experience  unnecessary. 
Also  ward  and  pantry  maids,  salary  $60  per 
month,  full  maintenance.  Apply  Supt.  of 
Nurses.  MONTEFIORE  SANATORIUM,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  work 
on  poultry  plant  near  New  York  City. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  6985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Man  to  care  for  flowers  and 
lawns.  Also  men  and  women  for  general 
work.  Write  HIGBY’S,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 

FARM  HELP  wanted.  All  around  working 
farm  manager,  energetic,  not  over  45 
years  of  age,  to  handle  and  take  full  charge, 
hire  additional  help,  etc.  and  build  up  a 
260-acre  diversified  farm.  Salary  plus  share 
of  returns;  good  living  quarters.  Property 
located  5  miles  south  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Write  giving  complete  background.  AIR¬ 
CRAFT  ENGINEERING  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  2 
Ackerman  Avenue,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

CARETAKER — Or  couple.  Year-round  posi¬ 
tion,  light  work,  excellent  living  quarters; 
good  salary.  ADVERTISER  7177,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  man,  experience  not  as 
essential  as  willing  worker.  Modem  2.000 
layer  plant.  M.  E.  GRASS,  BOX  173,  Berb¬ 
er  tsville  Road,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Phone  Point 
Pleasant  453-M-I. 


WANTED— Housekeeper,  Protestant,  young 
woman  who  would  appreciate  good  home  ! 
rather  than  high  wages.  No  objection  to  one  1 
small  child.  Must  like  farming.  If  inter-  ! 
ested,  write  for  details.  JOHN  SCHNEIDER. 
R.D.  2,  Scotia.  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  MAN  wanted  for  Hatchery  and  light 

work  on  Duck  Farm,  must  drive  car. 
Situated  near  New  York  City.  See  C 
LUKAS  HATCHERY,  Paramus,  N.  J 


PLAIN  COOK  for  middle-aged  couple. 

Cleaning  woman  employed,  no  laundry. 
Transportation  furnished  days  off.  Pleasant 
room,  bath,  radio.  $25  week.  Write  MRS. 
W.  R.  VOORHIS,  Rahway  Rd.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  or  Plainfield  6-3695,  reverse  charges. 

KENNEL  MAN  WANTED— Must  have  ex- 
penence  raising  puppies,  good  home,  no 
liquor.  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  Reg.,  Saco,  Me. 
Jrnone  1980-M. 


COUPLE  for  Westchester  Co.,  man  dairy  and 
garden,  wife  general  housework  and  plain 
cooking  by  April  15.  Best  references  neces¬ 
sary.  ADVERTISER  7399,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— On  or  before  April  1st,  bov  or 

single  man  on  essential  dairy  farm.  Good 
waejv5-  room  and  board.  NAMONOCK 
FARM,  Port  Jervis,  R.D.  1,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man,  draft  exempt  or  woman. 

Kennel  position,  $100  a  month  and  rent 
paid.  Address  MRS.  SHERMAN  R.  HOYT, 
Riverbank  Road.  Stamford,  Conn.  1 


WANTED— Boy  for  general  farm  work,  in 
South  Jersey,  year  round  job,  with  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  7349,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  modern  farm  home, 

own  room,  and  fair  wages.  Must  be  good 
cook  with  pleasant  disposition.  Full  charge 
2fn„home  *?r  adult  family.  ADVERTISER 
7350,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  FOR  HOUSEWORK  and  plain  cook- 
mg.  Small  house  in  country,  just  outside 
Lexington,  10  miles  from  Boston.  Own  room, 
bajh-  T’vo  adults.  MRS  CARL  H. 
BOLTER,  79  North  St.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

COOKS,  couples,  general  and  second  maids, 

experienced  farmers.  BAR¬ 
TON  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass. 


WANTED — Able,  willing  dairy  farmer.  No 
manager  but  a  live  wire  who  knows  his 
business.  $160;  house  and  wood.  ADVER- 
11SER  7371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

and  wife;  or  sisters  or 
”??Jher  a«d  daughter;  white.  Cooking  and 

f” tfarruTvrkTVT°f  +C^UntI7  home;  four  adults 
m  lamily,  Must  be  clean,  congenial.  Ref- 

State  wages  wanted.  Phone  New 
Brunswick,  N.  j.  27;  reverse  charges  or 
write  LIGHTFOOT,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 

CONVALESCENT  Children’s  Home,  30  miles 

r™!n?lde-  New  in  Westchester 

County  is  m  need  of  Houseman.  Salary 
and  maintenance.  Eight  hour  day  and  six 
day  week.  Write  for  full  information 

ChappaquIHNMY!BANK  ANDERSON  HOME! 

Ttv^CA^TAKER-  of  doing 

Kg  p™!L';TLy:  ,CAMP  NAWAJO'  ««■«- 

MAJLto  take  care  of  horses,  make  himself 
useful  on  estate.  Cottage  for  man  and 
£lfc-  £9  £or?  York  City.  Apply 

New  j™ey  ’  Quelin  Ave  ’  Hohoku^ 


COUPLE  OR  SINGLE  Man,  sober,  haudv 

POTTERar3(Akewa  h  WOt  rooms-  bath-  S50.’ 

Ne  wYor’k  5  Washln«ton  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


MILKERS.  Experienced  on  DeLaval  ma- 

INC.,PUnion!aN;  JTT'TSCAN  DAIRY  FARM* 


WANTED —Farmhand  for  modem  poultry 
farm,  willing  and  sober  worker;  also 
Housekeeper,  middle-aged  good  working  con-  I 
ditions  m  modern  home.  EAGLE  POULTRY  ! 
FARMS,  Whitesville  Rd.,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  1 


POULTRYMAN  take  charge  large  laying 

house,  also  man  or  woman  on  broilers.  I 
Good  position,  state  experience  and  refer¬ 
ence-  Write  BINGHAM  POULTRY  RANCH, 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


C-£R?f!NTER  for  inside  rough  work,  on  farm 
buildings,  mostly  insulating,  light  work, 
good  job  for  middle  <aged  man,  and  steady 
work.  State  experience,  wages  expected. 
Near  Norwich.  Apply  ADVERTISER  7333, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  handy,  drive  car  (married 
preferred),  children’s  camp.  Adirondacks. 
Give  full  details.  ADVERTISER  7334,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  groundsman,  handy,  driver’s 
license.  Adirondack  children’s  camp. 
°tat|  experience,  wages  wanted .  AD VER- 
TISER  7335,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED— -Man  and  wife  to  live  on  small 

*rmw°n  CenJral  Long  Island  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  grounds.  Must  have  garden 
experience,  be  sober,  trustworthy  and  have 
a„  desire  for  permanent  position.  Write 
WILLIAM  A.  KIELMANN,  17  Sunset  Ave., 
Lynbrook,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Lynbrook  7737. 


ATTENDANT  NURSING.  Free  training  with 
pay  for  career  as  licensed  attendant-  pre- 
pare  quickly;  work  in  hospitals  or  homes: 
a£es  18  to  45.  Classes  now  forming.  Apply, 
ALLERTON  HOSPITAL,  68  Allerton  St., 
Brookline,  Mass. 

WANTED — Nice,  mature  couple  or  good  man. 

poultry,  trucking  and  assist  on  farm.  Com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  caretakers  for  Boys’  Camp. 
July,  August.  Helpful  if  capable  of  shop 
work,  winter.  H.  J.  BENCHOFF,  Wood- 
stock,  Va. 

COUPLE  who  will  appreciate  good  perma¬ 

nent  home.  Wife  to  keep  house  for  family 
of  two.  Man  to  work  on  beef  cattle  farm 
near  small  village.  Write  fully.  GREY- 
MOOR  FARM,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  country  home,  old 

couple,  steam  heat,  all  conveniences,  10 
minutes  from  bus,  two  piazzas.  Phone  MRS. 

W’  E-  r7W^kLER>  5-3910.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
l>OX  11»,  Jrt.JJ.  4. 

MALE  COOK  for  four  men  on  Poultry 

Farm,  also  care  for  small  garden,  $85 
monthly.  SEAVER  FARM,  Smithtown 
Branch,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Experienced  farmer  and  man¬ 
ager  of  estate  on  Connecticut  farm.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Good  living  conditions  and 
permanent  position  for  responsible  family 
man.  ADVERTISER  7374,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER-CA RETA KER,  middle-aged  man 
®  ^  couple,  permanent  position  ca— p  of 
garden  and  lawns  on  small  farm  in  New 
enceesy’  modern  conveni- 

Yorker.  VEKTISER  '392,  care  Rural  New- 


ELDERLY  FARM  COUPLE  will  find  a  good 

home.  Jiving  and  small  salary  for  taking 
care  of  small  place  for  single  man.  House 
has  all  improvements,  nicely  located,  one 
mile  from  town.  Have  chickens,  cow  and 
garden.  Please  answer  to  T.  E.  ANDERSON 
Town  Hill  Road,  Terryville,  Conn. 


MIDDLE  AGED  WOMAN  desired  for  per- 
manent  position.  Cooking  and  general 
housework.  All  modern  conveniences.  Must 
fit  into  peaceful  home  life  and  take  charge 
References  required.  Physician,  Christian 
New-Yorker."  ADVERTISER  7340,  care  Rural 


C^lJF!LE'  ^  General  housekeeper  (no  laun- 
dry)  and  gardener.  Two  in  family.  Small 
house  at  Glen  Head.  Long  Island.  Heated 
by  oil.  Gas  range.  Salary  $160.  Permanent 
position  for  couple  appreciating  a  good 

YoTker  ADVERTISER  7338,  care  Rural  New- 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  Farm  Home.  All  mod- 
ern  conveniences.  Excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Electric  kitchen.  Light,  heat  milk 
eggs  and  garden  supplied.  To  board’  3  or  4 
men  for  good  wages.  Near  town.  Transpor¬ 
tation  available.  Write  BOX  43,  Harlingen, 


WANTED— Elderly  man  or  couple  to  work 
dairy  farm.  Man  milk,  handy  all  round 
Woman  cook,  housekeeper.  Wages,  room 
b«ard-  Apply  NICK  PAPPAS,  200  W  50th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— A  reliable  man  to  help  on  dairy 
New  "York  3dy  WOrk’  m  WOOD’  MadS 


WOMEN  for  children’s  dining  room  or 
chambermaid  work  in  Convalescent  Chil¬ 
dren  s  Home,  30  miles  outside  of  New  York 
City.  For  full  particulars,  write  to  BOX 
207,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN  wanted  for  general  work 

on  farm-estate.  Must  understand  care  of 
fruit  trees.  Sincere,  reliable,  no  bad  habits, 
with  excellent  references.  Christian.  Nice 
house  to  live  in.  ADVERTISER  7366,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  Fruit  Farmer,  married,  per- 

landanNntYPOSiti0n'  JOHN  VLISSIDES,  High- 

WANTED— Young  or  middle-aged  woman  as 

assistant  with  housework  in  large  home 
on  farm  in  Hudson  Valiev.  Attractive  sur- 
roundmgs.  Excellent  living  conditions. 
Write  giving  full  details.  ADVERTISER 
7365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Either  couple  or  woman  with 
child  of  school  age  to  take  full  charge  of 
country  home,  two  in  family,  on  beef  cattle 
farm  m  New  Hampshire.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions,  wages.  Reply  to  ADVERTISER  7364, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  —  Housework,  cook,  good  home. 

Own  room,  bath.  For  two  considerate 
adults.  Pennanent.  Congenial  atmosphere, 
country,  Poundridge,  N.  Y„  1  hour  to 
Y.  C.  State  wage  requirements,  experi¬ 
ence  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  7369,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  dairy  farm  by  a 
sober,  honest  and  reliable  middle-age  man 
ADVERTISER  7404,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


no  Lquor,  to  help  with 
chores  on  a  Farm  Boarding  House  in  N  H 
m  exchange  for  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
7391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  K 

"C°GK  -  HOUSEWORKER  for  lady  in  New 

wRe1TPSRpff‘reT^a'y  through  Autumn.  Good 
TISFR  R^eren€es  required.  Write  ADVER- 
ilbER  7390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  man  to  take  care  of 
b\eIt0ck  on  farm.  2  horses,  1  cow!  few 
£b;?k®ns-  Mam  duties  to  cultivate  and  plow 
factor  and  horses.  Bungalow  on  prem- 
K  Also  hoard  one  helper.  ADVERTISER 

7387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Single  man  acquainted  wdh 

horses  to  cultivate  and  woVk  bT  nursery 
farm-  J-JVe.  on  premises.  ADVERTISER 

7388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN  wants  single  man  to 
small  farm.  Knowledge  of  poultry  stock 
and  crops  essential.  Opportunity  for  com¬ 
petent  and  ambitious  man  whoV  wishes  to 
permanently  in  good  home  with  good 

forg1hei?nmtS  SsT^^loYToluY" 
advertiser  Mas.  XK 

WANTED— Married  Dairy  Farmer  exneri- 
enced  milker,  DeLaval  Milker  used  S°8 

TeArYLORkSWDAT^°vUSeMan,dK  ^  R^ren$ce 
New  Je?s *  N<>rth  Road‘  Chester, 

married’  to  take  charge  of 
living  ^nkdeft1on7 

£r£  Rural  TewYorker.  ADVERTISER  7394, 
RandSEferi^PERpf°r  ia™ny  °*  tw<>  children 

ASSESS  c5f*g',mS3!  S55T,  5s 
in®13  cohen-  17  *»oSpsi 

POULTRYMAN  wanted, 

v5SE  &jh‘SK,"SirX  ’STS 

turkeys  yearly.  State  experience  salary 

farms,  n^h^  NreY.letter"  churchill 

^?ieckEov'e?AdrPlfEage0n  Experienced 
Own  cottage.  References.  ADVERTISER 
7395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

P^w+015  >PPEN  fo,r  general  houseworker. 

Select  suburban  district.  Small  informal 
b~usrf •  Two  school  age  boys,  ample  time 
^V/en?rous  wa§es-  Please  write  for  details 
state  salary,  send  reference  addresses.  State 
also,  if  friend  available  for  similar  position 
Conn.  °°r’  MRS*  LLOYD  YOUNG,  DaUem 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  208 . 


When  you  bought  your  SURGE  Milker 

You  bought  much.  MORE  than 
just  a  good  milking  machine 


Every  four  minutes 
of  every  working 
day  a  shining,  bright, 
new  Surge  rolls  off 
our  production  lines. 

If  you  have  had  to  wait  a  long  time 
for  YOUR  new  Surge,  it  is  not 
because  w'e  are  not  making  a  lot 
of  them,  but  because  so  many  of 
your  neighbors  also  like  the  Surge 
Milker  and  the  Surge  Service 
that  makes  it  keep  right  on  being 
a  good  milker* 


You  also  bought 

the  right  to  be  sure  of  ample 
repair  parts  at  the  right  price 

and 

prompt  Surge  Service  at 
reasonable  cost 

You  can  still  be  sure!  Even  if  your  own  Surge  Service 
Man  is  now  far  away,  Surge  Service  is  still  available  — 
just  drop  a  card  to  your  nearest  Babson  Branch. 

Whether  you  bought  your  Surge  last  week  or  twenty 
years  ago,  you  bought  a  mighty  good  machine  and  we 
are  here  to  make  it  keep  on  being  a  good  machine . 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

842  W.  Belden  Ave.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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OOD  farming  methods  help  to 
control  weeds.  Following  ne¬ 
glect  or  as  the  result  of  soil  and 
seasonal  conditions,  certain 
noxious  weeds  may  multiply  to 
a  point  where  they  become  a 
serious  menace  to  crop  production,  thereby 
increasing  costs  and  even  reducing  land  values. 
Like  a  chronic  disease,  such  conditions  are 
usually  slow  in  developing,  and  they  cannot 
be  cured  easily  and  quickly  by  any  nostrums 
or  patented  devices. 

Mechanical  Control 

Usually  some  form  of  mechanical  treatment 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory  in  the 
long  run.  Any  plant  can  be  killed  by  cutting 
off  the  growth  above  ground  often  enough  and 
at  the  right  time,  but  unless  this  treatment 
is  adjusted  to  the  kind  of  weed  to  be  eradi¬ 
cated,  the  treatment  may  be  prolonged  to  a 
point  where  we  may  be  exhausted  before  the 
weed  is.  The  usual  advice  is  to  cut  or  pull  the 
weed  as  soon  as  it  appears  above  ground.  This 
sometimes  requires  too  much  work  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  is  not  the  most  effective  way  to 
kill  many  perennial  weeds  with  underground 
storage  systems,  such  as  quack  grass,  morn¬ 
ing  glory  and  Johnson  grass! 

Annual  weeds  that  reroot,  such  as  purslane, 
Argentine  daisy,  chickweed  and  similar  types, 
must  be  killed  soon  after  germination,  before 
they  reach  the  four-leaf  stage;  otherwise  they 
cannot  be  controlled  in  a  rainy  season  unless 
raked  up  and  removed  from  the  field.  Fre¬ 
quent,  shallow  cultivation  or  harrowing  when 
they  are  germinating  will  control  these  weeds. 
Avoid  stirring  the  soil  deeply  since  seeds  that 
remain  more  than  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil  usually  do  not  germinate. 
Also  avoid  plowing  if  possible.  Bringing  up 
fresh  layers  of  soil  adds  new  quantities  of 
seed  that  will  germinate  and  grow. 

Perennial  weeds  with  underground  storage 
roots  require  special 
treatment.  The  aim 
should  be  to  stimulate 
growth  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exhaust  the  reserves 
of  stored  food  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  deep 
storage  roots,  which  will 
increase  the  proportion 
of  surface  feeding  roots. 

Treatment  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  type  of 
growth  and  life  history 
of  each  weed  variety  to 
be  controlled. 

Quack  grass  (Agropy- 
ron  repens),  also  called 
witch  grass  and  knot 
grass,  is  troublesome 
throughout  the  North¬ 
east.  Small  patches  can 
be  controlled  by  removal 
of  as  many  roots  as  pos¬ 
sible  before  planting 
time,  followed  by  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  and 
hoeing.  On  badly  in- 
tested  fields  it  is  best  to 
fertilize  in  the  early 
spring  with  600  pounds 


Weed  Control 

By  Donald  F.  Jones 

per  acre  of  ammonium  sulphate.  Cut  the  hay 
crop  when  the  grass  begins  to  head,  or  pas¬ 
ture  closely  for  one  or  two  seasons  to  induce 
a  thick  sod.  Plow  three  to  four  inches  deep  in 
hot  dry  weather  in  midsummer,  turning  the 
sod  completely  over.  When  new  green  shoots 
appear,  stir  with  spike  tooth  or  spring  tooth 
harrow  bringing  as  many  roots  to  the  surface 
as  possible.  These  should  be  raked  into  wind¬ 
rows  and  burned  or  removed  for  compost. 
Repeat  the  harrowings  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season  and  the  following  spring.  If  the 
weather  is  dry,  enough  of  the  grass  may  be 
killed  to  justify  planting  a  cultivated  crop. 
Then  plow  deeply,  eight  inches  or  more,  and 
plant  corn,  selecting  a  large  and  vigorous 


sunflowers.  The  birds  should  be  confined  to 
small  enough  areas  to  thus  completely  eradi¬ 
cate  the  weeds.  There  will  be  some  injury  by 
them  to  the  corn,  but  this  will  not  be  serious. 
As  the  grain  ripens,  any  fallen  ears  will  be 
saved  by  spoilage  and  the  sunflower  heads 
make  good  poultry  feed.  If  desired,  alternat¬ 
ing  rows  of  corn  and  sunflowers  may  be  grown. 

Johnson  grass  (Sorghum  halepense),  also 
known  as  Means  grass,  Egyptian  grass,  false 
Guinea  grass,  millet  grass  and  Morocco  millet, 
is  fast  spreading  and  difficult  to  eradicate,  es¬ 
pecially  in  warmer  sections.  This  grass  forms 
annual  feeding  roots,  surface  storage  roots,  and 
also  deep  storage  roots.  Both  kinds  of  storage 
roots  cause  the  plants  to  spread  and  small 
pieces  may  be  carried  by  cultivating  tools  to 
all  parts  of  the  field  and  from  one  field  to 
another.  The  plants  also  reproduce  by  seed. 
The  deep  storage  roots  are  the  most  difficult 
to  eradicate  and  control  methods  must  include 
the  elimination  of  this  type  of  root.  Plants 


growing  hybrid.  Plant  in  hills  so  that  the  sqm^ihat  are  widely  spaced  and  allowed  to  grow 
can  be  cross-cultivated.  Keep  the  aa  beyond  the  blossoming  stage,  form  the  most 

clean  as  possible,  pulling  the  grass  the  de%storage  roots.  If  allowed  to  form  a  thick- 

hills  if  necessary.  Plow  shallow  in /he  fall  of>;  sod  ail'd  the  tops  are  kept  mowed  or  pastured 

'the  - -  ^  1 


disc  and  repeat  the  harrowing  in.fthe  spring 
and  again  plant  a  cultivated  crop  iuch  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  soybeans  in  rows,  or  moreic^rn 


Cropping  and  Other  Meth 

If  this  does  not  give  satisf actor 
plant  a  smoother 
flowers  or  millet.  If  the  season  is  long  enough', 
two  crops  of  buckwheat  can  be  used  the  same 
season,  plowing  under  the  first  for  green 
manure  and  immediately  resow  for  a  late  crop. 
Follow  this  treatment  with  sunflowers  or  en¬ 
silage  corn.  These  crops  give  a  dense  shade  and 
when  grown  in  a  full  stand  and  wrell  started 
they  keep  weeds  fairly  well  under  control. 

Turkeys,  chickens  or  geese  can  be  used  to 
devour  the  green  shoots  of  quack  grass  and 
weeds  growing  in  a  cultivated  field  of  corn  or 
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So,  as  to  prevent  flowering,  few  deep  storage 
roots  'gail  be  formed. 

.^Cut^oung  or  pastured  closely  Johnson 
g*«ss  ~ijlakes  fairly  good  feed  for  livestock. 
...  -  vw  ,  ,  The  fffrmation  of  a  dense  sod  should  be  en- 
give  satist actor y^6^t^f)l,  coujaged.  Frequent  mowing  for  one  or  two 
crop  of  buckwheaf^sij^  ^a-sons,  with  or  without  pasturing,  followed 

by  shallow  plowing,  summer  fallowing,  and 
cropping  the  same  as  for  quack  grass,  will 
eliminate  this  weed  from  open  fields  that  are 
not  too  stony.  Growth  in  fence  rows  or  ditch 
banks  and  other  inaccessible  places  is  a  more 
difficult  problem.  Fencing  to  permit  close 
grazing  by  sheep  will  keep  the  plants  from 
seeding  and  is  a  satisfactory  means  of  control. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  bindweed  that 
make  a  viny  growth,  smothering  and  breaking- 
down  corn  and  other  cultivated  plants.  The 

most  common  of  these  is 
the  wild  morning  glory 
(  Convolvulus  arvensis ) . 
Chick  weed  (Stellaria 
media)  is  sometimes 
called  bindweed,  but  is 
not  a  true  climber.  Black 
bindweed  (Polygonum 
convolvulus)  is  similar 
in  growth  to  morning 
glory.  The  wild  morning 
glory  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  kill  out.  Inten¬ 
sive  cultivation  and  sum¬ 
mer  fallowing  do  not 
always  result  in  their 
satisfactory  control. 

Control  by  clean  cul¬ 
ture  should  aim  to  ex¬ 
haust  the  food  resources 
in  the  roots.  The  plants 
should  be  allowed  to 
grow  until  they  are  from 
3  to  5  inches  high  before 
cuttings  with  sweeps.  A 
common  mistake  is  to 
cultivate  them  too  often. 
The  time  to.  allow  be¬ 
tween  cuttings  will 
(Continued  on  Page  220) 
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On  this  test  plot  at  the  California  Experiment  Station,  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  spray  was  used  for 
me  control  of  wild  radish  in  wheat.  The  area  on  the  left  was  treated,  tohile  the  area  on  the 

right  was  not. 
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“ Success  Story  ”  on  the  Farm 

The  most  outstanding  accomplishment  in 
food  production  I  have  seen  during  the  past 
two  years  is  the  job  done  by  our  neighbors, 
Bob  and  Dorothy  Wiggans.  These  young  people 
were  brought  up  in  the  city,  Dorothy  in  a 
suburb  of  New  York  City  and  Bob  in  Ithaca. 
Bob  took  the  Arts  course  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  where  his  wife-to-be  was  studying  Home 
Economics.  He  graduated  in  1940,  she  in  1941. 
Soon  after  her  graduation,  they  were  married 
in  the  University  Chapel. 

Bob  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  farm  crop  seeds  and  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  certified  hybrid  corn  for  the  past  four  sum¬ 
mers.  He  had  spent  his  entire  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  and  weekends  during  the  spring  and  fall 
on  his  seed  projects.  In  fact,  he  paid  the 
greater  part  of  his  college  expenses  with  this 
enterprise.  Dot  became  equally  interested  in 
this  work  and  before  she  completed  her  col¬ 
lege  course,  they  purchased  two  large  farms 
in  a  good  agricultural  section.  These  farms 
had  neglected  buildings  and  they  were  able  to 
purchase  them  at  low  pri(  es,  financed  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank  Loans.  They  grew  about  150 
acres  of  fine  hybrid  seed  corn  in  1941  which 
was  distributed  throughout  New  York  State. 

Life  seemed  to  be  going  along  pretty 
smoothly  for  this  young  couple  until  two  years 
ago,  when  Bob  was  called  into  the  Army,  hav¬ 
ing  had  military  training  while  in  college. 
One  wondered  at  first  if  their  plans  for  agri¬ 
cultural  production  were  defeated  but  his 
young  wife  courageously  went  on  with  the 
farms,  producing  seed  and  other  crops  just  as 
they  had  planned  to  do  together.  The  two 
faithful  helpers,  plus  one  new  man,  were  ready 
to  do  their  part  and  with  Dot’s  inspiration  and 
guidance,  and  the  advice  and  supervision  of 
Bob’s  agriculturally-minded  father,  the  work 
went  on  as  usual.  200  acres  of  high  quality 
seed  were  grown,  besides  the  crops  which  must 
be  used  in  the  rotation.  During  the  summer  of 
1943,  Dot  continued  on  in  spite  of  adverse 
weather  conditions  and  has  grown  a  crop  of 
hybrid  corn  and  other  crops  comparable  to 
those  grown  in  1942.  She  is  now  getting  her 
equipment  in  condition  for  even  greater  pro¬ 
duction  this  year. 

To  understand  the  real  significance  of  this 
accomplishment,  let  me  give  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion.  These  200  acres  produce  6,000  bushels 
of  certified  seed,  which  in  turn  would  plant 
24,000  acres  of  corn.  According  to 
experience  with  this  hybrid  seed, 
compared  with  ordinary  varieties, 
it  is  found  that  it  produces  at  least 
15  per  cent  more  corn  as  a  con¬ 
servative  average.  This  means  that 
the  increased  production  of  corn 
for  1943  from  this  hybrid  seed 
would  be  at  least  150,000  bushels. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  this  is 
due  to  the  intelligent,  energetic 
effort  of  one  young  city  girl. 

Besides  the  seed  corn,  Dot  mar¬ 
keted  100  hogs  and  sold  150  dozen 
eggs  per  week.  The  hogs  and  hens 
are  fed  on  the  pollenizing  parent 
of  the  hybrid  seed,  graded  out  corn 
and  grain  grown  in  the  rotation  of 
crops  necessary  after  corn  pro¬ 
duction. 

On  November  20,  1942,  young 
Patricia  Johnston  Wiggans  was 
born.  As  might  be  expected-,  there 
was  considerable  anxiety  among 
friends  and  neighbors  for  Dot  had 
such  a  busy  season.  However, 
within  one  hour  after  the  baby 
was  born,  Dot  was  able  to  place  a 
telephone  call  to  Bob  who  was 
over  1,400  miles  away.  While  it 
took  some  three  hours  to  locate 
lum,  she  was  able  to  break  the 
glad  news  and  to  carry  on  a  satis¬ 
factory  conversation  with  him. 

Young  Patricia  has  come  to  a  de¬ 
lightful  home  where  her  mother’s 
trained  homemaking  instinct  has 
converted  the  house  into  a  gra¬ 
cious  convenient  home.  While  pre¬ 
serving  the  air  of  spacious,  sturdy 
comfort  achieved  when  the  house 
was  built,  it  is  now  gay  with  color 
that  enlivens  its  former  austerity. 

Good  modern  equipment  and  con¬ 
veniences  have  been  added  that 


facilitate  the  housework.  Thus,  the  mother  is 
showing  us  what  one  young  city  girl  can  do 
for  the  progress  of  our  national  goal  of  “win¬ 
ning  the  war  and  the  peace”. 

Bob  and  Dot  Wiggans  are  among  the  many 
Americans  who  have  come  to  see  that  true 
success  is  not  amassing  a  fortune  in  material 
wealth,  but  rather  in  the  production  of  those 
materials,  virtues  and  knowledge  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

JaMes  and  Franc  Morse. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  remember  hear¬ 
ing  a  conversation  between  some  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  care  of  farm  stock.  Even  then,  it 
was  to  me  a  most  interesting  discussion  and 
what  I  gained  from  i^  was  of  value  to  me  in 
after  years.  One  said:  “I  wonder  if  this  year 
will  be  a  good  year  for  lambs?”  The  other  re¬ 
plied,  “That  all  depends  on  the  moon.  If  the 
ewes  were  bred  so  that  lambs  were  born  under 
a  certain  sign,  then  they  will  live,  and  it  will 
probably  be  a  good  season,  but  if  they  chanced 
to  arrive  during  some  other  sign,  then  the 
reverse  can  be  expected.”  If  cows  gnawed 
bones,  or  ate  the  clothes  from  the  line,  it  was 
a  trait  inherited  from  some  direct  ancester, 
and  such  animals  should  be  disposed  of.  It 
never  was  wise  to  raise  a  calf  from  such  a  cow, 
nor  keep  a  sow  that  had  eaten  her  pigs.  A 
mare  that  produced  light  boned  colts  down  on 
their  pasterns  at  birth,  was  a  poor  brood 
mare,  and  so  the  conversation  ran. 

I  remember  sitting  quietly  in  a  corner  and 
taking  it  all  in,  and  since  livestock  was  to 
shape  my  destiny  in  after  years,  I  swallowed 
enough  right  there  to  keep  me  guessing  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  as  I  grew  to  be  a  man, 
and  had  live  animals  of  my  own,  I  soon  found 
the  answers  to  many  of  these  puzzled  ques¬ 
tions.  I  soon  found  that  a  “good  year  for 
lambs”  was  when  the  ewes  had  proper  care 
and  nourishment  during  the  winter  regardless 
of  the  time  they  were  bred;  and  that  a  ewe 
could  produce  as  strong  a  lamb  in  January 
as  she  would  in  May  if  she  was  given  the  things 
needed  to  build  the  bone  structure  plus  the 
proteins  to  carry  her  through  and  help  com¬ 
plete  nature’s  job.  In  other  words,  if  fed  a 
good  quality  of  mixed  hay,  a  small  portion  of 
grain,  supplemented  with  roots  and  a  mineral 
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mixture,  then  each  year  and  every  year  there¬ 
after  was  “a  good  year  for  lambs”.  I  am  still 
following  that  plan  and  it  works. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  the  best  roughage  for  breeding 
ewes  in  Northern  New  York.  Failing  this,  any 
good  mixed  hay  will  give  satisfactory  results. 
One  feed  each  day  of  roots  run  through  a  cut¬ 
ter,  either  beets,  turnips  or  carrots,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  them  all,  keep  the  bowels  free  and  the 
ewes  in  fine  trim.  One  pint  of  oats  and  corn, 
equal  parts,  should  be  added  if  the  ewes  drop 
lambs  during  the  cold  months.  Then  more 
grain  after  the  lambs  are  born,  and  when  the 
lambs  themselves  are  three  weeks  old,  a  creep 
for  them,  with  ground  feed,  must  be  provided. 
A  box  in  a  dry  place  containing  the  mineral 
mixture  must  always  be  in  evidence. 

No  pregnant  animal  can  build  the  right 
bone  structure  of  her  unborn  young  unless 
some  mineral  is  supplied.  I  have  found  a  good 
mineral  mixture  to  be  ground  limestone, 
steamed  bone  meal,  sulphur,  charcoal  and  salt, 
one  part  each,  well  mixed.  It  will  surprise 
you  how  much  of  this  the  ewes  will  eat  during 
pregnancy,  and  when  the  lambs  are  born,  they 
will  jump  up  and  suck  because  they  have 
been  well  born,  and  the  ewe  will  have  plenty 
of  milk  to  give  them;  therefore,  there  will  be 
few  or  no  orphan  lambs. 

The  same  applies  to  all  other  farm  animals. 
This  same  mineral  mixture  given  to  brood 
mares  will  produce  a  colt  that  will  not  be  over 
on  its  pasterns.  It  will  be  standing  squarely 
on  its  little  feet  as  soon  as  dry;  and  will  hunt 
and  find  the  teat  quickly.  Our  brood  mares 
get  a  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  once  every 
day  during  pregnancy,  and  to  this  date  we 
never  yet  have  lost  a  colt.  Give  the  same 
amount  also  to  every  cow  in  the  stable;  and 
to  each  of  the  younger  stock,  calves  and  all. 

Sows  carrying  pigs  crave  minerals.  When 
shut  up  in  dark  and  filthy  pens  and  deprived 
of  minerals,  you  can  expect  and  justly  so,  that 
they  will  eat  their  pigs.  Hairless  calves,  pigs 
and  kids  never  should  be  born;  if  they  are,  it’s 
your  fault,  not  the  moon’s,  nor  the  season. 
Hairlessness  and  goiter  are  caused  by  a  defici¬ 
ency  of  iodine.  Along  the  coastal  countries, 
animals  normally  get  plenty  of  iodine  from 
the  vegetation,  but  remote  from  it,  in  sections 
such  as  Northern  New  York,  we  may  have  this 
iodine  deficiency  in  home  grown  feeds,  and 
it  must  be,  and  is,  easily  supplied.  Iodized 
stock-salt  helps  to  correct  this  condition.- 

For  several  years,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  some  of  our  Nubian  does  pro¬ 
duced  kinds  with  goiter  and  also 
often  hairless.  We  found  a  simple 
remedy,  and  now  we’re  not 
troubled.  Ten  to  15  grains  of  po¬ 
tassium  iodide  once  a  day  during 
the  last  month  of  pregnancy,  is 
all  that’s  necessary. 

Willet  Randall. 


Mice  in  Orchard 

I  planted  a  number  of  apple 
trees  and  one  Spring  day  I  noticed 
that  some  were  dead  and  others 
had  yellow  leaves.  On  investiga¬ 
tion  I  found  that  the  roots  were 
badly  eaten.  I  took  a  trowel  and 
carefully  dug  the  soil  away  from 
the  roots  about  one  foot  deep,  so 
that  no  soil  particles  were  left  on 
them.  Next  I  took  an  old  pail  and 
put  in  one  gallon  of  water,  heated 
it  and  broke  into  it  one  cake  of 
carpenter’s  glue,  about  3  x  4  x 
— probably  one  pound,  stirring 
until  dissolved.  Then  I  took  it  from 
the  fire  and  stirred  in  2  table¬ 
spoons  of  strychnine.  After  it 
cooled  a  little,  I  applied  it  to  the 
exposed  roots  with  a  small  brush. 
When  the  roots  were  dry,  I  put  the 
soil  back  again  and  stamped  it 
down  reasonably  so  that  the  bark 
would  not  freeze.  Since  then,  I 
have  seen  no  more  mice. 

This  same  formula  can  be  used 
for  the  destruction  of  rabbits  by 
applying  to  the  branches  in  the 
same  manner,  although  it  might 
be  rather  risky  for  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  such  as  dogs  and  cats.  I 
thought  my  experience  might  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Washington,  D.  C.  m.  b. 


On  the  Wiggans 9  Farm  in  Cayuga  Co.,  JV.  Y. 


Last  year  and  the  year  before,  the  truck  would  gather  up  the  boys  and  girls 
around  the  community  in  the  early  morning. 


A  Sunday  Evening  Spread  on  the  Wiggan’s  Side  Lawn. 
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Edible  Soy  Beans 

Last  summer,  we  tried  some  edible 
soy  beans  with  wonderful  success,  and 
hereafter  they  will  be  in  every  garden 
that  I  grow.  Many  of  our  friends  as 
well  as  my  family  have  sampled  our 
dried  soy  beans  from  last  summer’s 
crop,  and  they  have  all  told  us  that 
they  were  surprisingly  good.  We  boil 
or  bake  them  with  fat  pork,  just  like 
navy  beans.  They  are  more  filling  and 
just  as  tasty,  although  they  have  a 
slightly  different  flavor. 

The  soy  beans  we  grew,  when  green, 
were  about  the  size  and  shape  of  small 
lima  beans;  and  when  cooked  as  green 
beans,  the  flavor  was  somewhat  like 
green  peas.  They  were  delicious  with 
butter.  They  are  a  little  hard  to  shell 
when  green  but  are  easily  shelled  when 
dry.  When  dry,  the  shape  changes  to  a 
round  solid  seed,  larger  than  a  pea. 
When  the  dried  beans  are  soaked  over 
night  in  water,  they  swell  up  to  three 
or  four  times  this  size  and  again  be¬ 
come  long  and  look  like  a  bean  as  they 
did  when  green.  They  look  like  navy 
beans  when  cooked. 

I  planted  two  rows,  about  200  feet 
long  each,  with  one  pound  of  seed  and 
harvested  a  crop  of  about  5  gallons, 
or  35  pounds  of  dried  round  beans. 
This  yield  is  about  80  large  cups  full 
and  a  large  cup  full  is  a  big  meal  for 
a  family  of  five  adults.  No  other  gar¬ 
den  crop  I  know  of  will  yield  such  a 
quantity  of  excellent  food  in  the  sam#* 
space;  and  this  yield  was  on  a  heavy, 
clay  soil  with  very  little  lime  or  fertil¬ 
izer,  where  many  other  garden  crops 
such  as  carrots,  beets  and  cabbage  did 
very  poorly.  On  the  same  soil,  we  never 
get  our  seed  back  with  garden  peas. 

Common  garden  beans  alongside  these 
soy  beans  did  fairly  well,  until  the  bean 
beetles  took  the  patch,  and  although 
some  of  these  bean  beetles  got  over 
on  the  soy  beans,  they  didn’t  stay  long 
and  did  no  damage. 

The  only  insect  to  bother  the  soy 
beans  was  the  Japanese  beetle.  How¬ 
ever,  about  every  two  days,  we  went 
down  the  row  and  shook  them  into  a 
pan  of  water  and  fed  them  to  the 
chickens.  Even  though  some  of  the 
Iqaves  were  riddled  by  the  beetles,  we 
still  obtained  a  heavy  crop  of  soy  beans, 
and  they  all  matured  at  about  the  same 
time,  which  made  it  easy  to  harvest 
them.  We  planted  them  along  with  the 
other  common  garden  beans  about  the 
time  the  maple  trees  leaved  out  (May 
15  last  year),  and  started  eating  the 
green  soy  beans  about  the  latter  part 
of  August,  long  after  the  common  gar¬ 
den  variety  were  gone. 

Early  in  September,  they  started  to 
ripen  and  some  of  the  pods  started  to 
shell  on  the  ground,  so  we  clipped  all 
the  vines  off  close  to  the  ground  with 
a  pair  of  pruning  shears  with  the  pods 
still  hanging  on  the  vines.  There  were 
no  sunshiny  days  at  the  time,  so  we 
could  not  cure  them  outdoors  but 
stored  them  in  the  garage  attic  on  a 
chicken  wire  net.  These  beans  thus 
stored  cured  very  well,  and  the  beans, 
still  green  in  the  pods,  changed  to  the 
solid,  round  form.  We  later  shelled 
them  at  our  leisure  in  the  winter  eve¬ 
nings,  a  rather  tedious  job  by  hand. 

When  shelled  out,  we  put  the  dried 
beans  in  gallon  size  covered  glass  jars 
and  kept  them  in  a  warm,  dry  place, 
and  they' have  kept  perfectly  all  winter. 
There  was  no  sign  of  any  borers  in 
these  dried  soy  beans,  but  some  of  the 
garden  variety  beans  that  we  carefully 
washed  and  also  saved  in  covered  glass 
jars,  were  soon  chuck  full  of  little  shot 
hole  beetles  that  must  have  come  out 
of  the  garden  beans  as  they  were  full 
of  holes.  This  is  another  advantage  of 
edible  soy  beans  over  common  garden 
beans.  w.  c.  n. 

New  Jersey. 


Courtesy  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
The  Butternut  is  a  new  Winter  squash. 
It  has  deep  yellow  flesh ,  that  is  solid 
mid  dry,  with  a  delicious  sweet  flavor. 
There  are  no  seed  cavities  in  its  neck, 
ivhich  averages  about  ZVz  inches  in 
diameter. 


GIVE  EVERY  ROW  ft  CHJIlfCI  TO  GROW 


If  you’ve  ever  spent  hours  hooking  up  a  cultivator  to  your 
tractor — hours  that  might  have  been  spent  to  far  better 
advantage  in  your  fields — then  you’ll  fully  appreciate  the 
Oliver  1095QD  Power  Lift  Mounted  Cultivator. 

For  “QD”  means  Quick  Detachable — with  a  capital  Q. 
With  its  simple  clamp  of  spring  steel,  one  man  can  attach 
or  detach  the  1095  Cultivator  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
—with  a  strong,  rigid,  positive  grip  that  will  not  shake  or  jar 
loose  ,  .  .  which  means  that  you  can  be  in  your  field  at  the 
right  time  to  catch  weeds  —  and  give  every  row  a  better 
chance  to  grow. 

You  can  do  a  better  job  of  cultivating  with  the  Oliver 
1095,  too.  Its  quickly  attached  gangs  are  located  midway 
between  the  front  and  rear  tractor  wheels  where  they’re 
least  affected  by  uneven  ground.  Every  move  is  in  full  view 
at  all  times  .  .  .  no  tiresome  craning  and  twisting  to  see 


what’s  going  on  behind  you.  And  with  the  1095’s  Power 
Lift  feature,  cultivator  gangs  can  be  automatically  raised 
or  lowered  from  the  tractor  seat. 

There’s  ample  clearance  for  late  cultivation  .  .  .  root  sys¬ 
tems  are  protected  from  damage  .  .  .  shovels  always  work 
level  no  matter  at  what  height  the  gangs  are  set .  .  .  you  can 
work  close  to  the  ends  of  the  rows  and  along  fence  lines. 

Your  Oliver  dealer  has  more  of  these  sturdy,  efficient  two 
and  four-row  mounted  cultivators  this  year.  We’re  building 
them  just  as  fast  as  we  can  get  the  materials.  But  you’d 
better  place  your  order  early  .  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  list  of  the  tools  and  repair  parts  you’re  likely  to  need 
this  year  and  have  your  dealer  fill  it  at  once.  Don’t  get 
“caught  short”  for  lack  of  a  single  part  when  you  should  be 
in  the  field.  Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Company,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


2,  3  and  4  Bottom 
Disc  Plows 


OLIVER 


Superior  Drills 
(or  Every  Purpose 


Disc,  Spring  Tooth  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows 


STURDY-THE  OTHER  WORD  FOR  OLIVER 


Grow  your  own  Minerals! 

ES-MIN-EL  puts  into  the  soil  the  minerals  you  need  in  your 
body!  These  minerals  are  absorbed  by  the  growing  plants  and 
given  back  to  you  in  larger,  richer  fruits  and  vegetables — 
fruits  and  vegetables  rich  in  minerals ! 

Mineralize  your  soil  with 

ES-MIN-EL 

ESsential  MINeral  ELements 

Now  available  for  Victory  gardeners  in  convenient  5  lb.  pack¬ 
ages;  and  in  100  lb.  packages  for  large  scale  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


WAS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SMALL  ACREAGE  GROWERS 


Successful  growers  pretty  much  agree  on  a  deep 
seed  bed  with  cover  crop  chopped  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  and  fertilizer.  Tnis  gives 
ample  root  room  for  maximum  feeding  and  firm 
anchorage  to  withstand  storms.  It  provides  best 
possible  moisture  conditions  either  in  drought  or 
heavy  rainfall  areas.  Rototiller  makes  this  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  bed—  in  one  operation.  Just  once  over 
the  ground  and  you’re  ready  for  planting.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  cultivation.  Supplies  every  small-farm 
power  need  — mows,  hauls, 
plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Write  for  literature 
and  nearest  dealer.  If  he  can’t 
let  you  have  a  rototiller  now, 
reserve  the  first  one  availabie. 
ROTOTILLER.  Inc.,  Troy.  N. Dipt.  J 


in  i  euna i  iunal  elecikig  fence — rar  superior, 

more  effective  and  reliable.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 
We  repair  all  makes  of  electric  fences.  Dealers  wanted. 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE  COMPANY 
910  Van  Buren  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois 
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Potatoes  On  Delmarva 

Delmarva’s  early  Irish  potato  crop 
Went  into  the  ground  this  year  under 
difficulties.  Rains  were  heavy  and  so 
spaced  as  to  keep  the  soil  continuously 
a  little  too  moist  for  easy  machine  till¬ 
age.  But  it  did  go  in,  perhaps  almost 
as  extensive  an  acreage  as  last  year. 
Moist,  and  not  too  cool  (despite  a  heavy 
sleet  storm  late  in  March)  underground 
development  of  the  seed  has  been  very 
good  and  growers  anticipate  rapid 
aerial  growth  as  soon  as  ridges  are 
boarded  down  when  killing  frost 
danger  is  past.  These  potatoes  have  not 
been  planted  to  any  extent  to  cover 
draft  deferment  units.  It  is  realized 
here  that  32  acres  required  for  such 
deferment  is  almost  synonymous  with 
abolishing  farm  deferments  altogether. 
Under  our  conditions,  one  man  could 
not  possibly  care  properly  for  any  such 
acreage  all  through  from  land  prepara¬ 
tion  to  gathering  harvest;  and  anything 
less  would  not  be  allowed  to  count. 

Although  we  do  have  a  200 -day  and 
more  frost-free  period  here,  ours  is 
an  area  of  snatched  crops.  Delmarva 
has  not  merely  one  growing  season;  it 
has  five,  four  of  them  above  ground. 
From  the  first  of  the  year  until  mid- 
March,  there  usually  is  little  growth 
above  ground  but  roots  out  of  sight 
are  doing  very  well  for  themselves. 
Then  we  move  out  of  the  sub-Arctic 
climate  into  that  of  the  cool  temperate 
zone.  Until  June,  weather  is  fair  for 
cool  season  crops,  but  that  period  is 
too  short  for  many  unless  means  have 
been  found  to  get  underground  develop¬ 
ment  well  under  way  while  frosts  are 
severe  on  the  surface.  Earlier  genera¬ 
tions  of  Shoremen  learned  how  to  do 
this  successfully,  so  the  peninsula  is 
famous  for  its  English  peas  and  early 
Irish  potatoes. 

Seme  time  in  June,  tropical  weather 
moves  in  on  us  and  tropical  crops, 
started  in  temperate  weather,  shoot 
along.  Cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  water¬ 
melons,  etc.,  mere  fingerlings  that  sug¬ 
gest  no  more  than  a  few  days  growth, 
suddenly  show  60,  to  80  day  develop¬ 
ment  as  tops  catch'  up  with  roots  which 
have  been  growing  since  late  April  or 
early  May.  By  mid-August  we  move 
into  the  warm  temperate  zone  and 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  lima  beans,  etc., 
are  yielding  heavily.  Winter  annuals, 
clover  and  cool-season  cereals,  and 
short  season  cool  weather  crops  like 
turnips,  are  sown  and  make  excellent 
growth  as  the  days  shorten.  The  fall 
crop  of  Irish  potatoes  comes  on,  mak¬ 
ing  its  earliest  growth  under  severely 
adverse  tropical  temperatures  above 
ground.  As  nights  eat  more  and  more 
of  daylight,  we  ease  delightfully  into 
the  cooler  temperate  zone  and  Autumn 
matures  crops  after  crop  in  weather 
that  aids  the  harvesting. 

Thus  this  peninsula,  which  endures 
Arctic  cold  in  mid-Winter  and  gasps 
under  a  sun  nearing  the  vertical  in 
Summer,  is  made  to  produce  by  our 
farmers’  ingenuity  in  overlapping,  a 
surprising  range  of  crops. 

We  have  not  been  so  successful  in 
adapting  livestock.  None  of  our  farm 
animals  can  adjust  themselves  to  the 
temperature  extremes  as  their  owners 
succeed  in  doing.  Perhaps  our  poultry- 
men  have  best  solved  that  problem  so 
far;  but  not  with  layers.  It  is  obvious 
to  any  observer  that  our  extreme  sea¬ 
sons  are  costly  in  the  laying  houses, 
but  with  broilers  the  adjustment  nears 
perfection.  Not  that  the  birds,  mostly 
New  Englanders,  by  the  way,  can  bear 
Arctic  to  torrid  temperatures  with 
equanimity.  The  problem  has  been 
soived  by  avoidance.  Each  batch  is 
hatched  into  a  temperature  season,  com¬ 
pletes  its  growth  and  is  sold  during 
that  season,  making  costly  adjustment 
unnecessary.  Those  who  watch  this 
important  point,  and  who  are  other¬ 
wise  able  poultrymen,  are  just  skinning 
by  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
OPA.  c. 


Conservation  Forum 
April  19 

The  Conservation  Forum  of  Buffalo 
and  Western  New  York  will  celebrate 
its  fifth  anniversary  with  a  fifth  Annual 
School  of  Conservation  on  April  19  at 
the  Museum  of  Science.  Conservation¬ 
ists  from  far  and  near  are  expected. 
Especially  welcome  will  be  those  who 
were  helpful  in  the  Forum’s  formative 
sessions  or  who  have  given  of  their 
time  as  speakers  throughout  the  five 
years.  These  include  experts  in  many 
fields,  soil  conservation,  stream  pollu¬ 
tion,  sanctuaries,  camping  education, 
youth  hostels,  hiking,  planting  to  en¬ 
courage  birds,  conservation  education, 
hunting,  forestry,  wildlife,  trees  and 
shrubs,  county  state  and  national  for¬ 
ests,  roadside  legislation,  lumber  in  the 
war,  and  Victory  gardening. 

Speakers  scheduled  on  the  April  19 
program  include  Director  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Victory  Garden 
Institute,  Andrew  S.  Wing;  Director  of 
Regional  Planning,  J.  Franklin  Bon¬ 
ner,  Rochester;  and  State  Conserva¬ 
tion  Commissioner  John  A.  White. 

The  school  will  open  at  10:30  A.M. 
with  a  session  devoted  to  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation.  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Holmes,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Erie  County  Conserva¬ 
tion  District,  will  present  Fritz  Eisen- 
hard  of  Warsaw,  District  Conservation¬ 
ist  for  Erie  and  Wyoming  Counties. 
A  color  movie,  “Conservation  of  Soil 
and  Water  in  the  Empire  State”  will 
be  shown,  brief  reports  of  progress 


made,  and  opportunity  given  for  bring¬ 
ing  individual  problems  before  the  ex¬ 
perts  in  this  field.  After  lunch,  the 
afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  to 
Victory  Gardening  and  Post-War  Plan¬ 
ning.  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Freeman,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs 
of  the  Eighth  District,  will  present  Mr. 
Wing  and  Mr.  Bonner.  Two  short  mov¬ 
ies  will  be  shown.  Dr.  Harry  W. 
Learner,  long  prominent  in  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  and  present 
Chairman  of  the  Forum,  will  preside  at 
the  dinner  meeting. 

All  sessions  of  the  School  of  Conser¬ 
vation  are  open  to  the  general  public 
without  cost,  except  the  dinner  at  6:30 
for  which  tickets  may  be  had  from 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Madison,  218  Brantwood 
Road,  Snyder,  N.  Y.  m.  j. 

New  York. 


Courses  in  Gardening 

Courses  in  gardening,  plant  propaga¬ 
tion  and  botany  are  being  offered  by 
The  New  York  Botanical  Garden  at 
Bronx  Park  in  New  York  City.  If  de¬ 
sired,  credits  obtained  in  these  special 
courses  will  be  allowed  toward  their 
regular  two -year-science  course. 

Courses  offered  include:  Plant  Propa¬ 
gation,  beginning  April  15,  for  three 
alternate  Saturdays,  2  to  4  p.m.,  fee  $5; 
Field  Botany,  starting  April  22,  for 
seven  Saturdays  starting  at  1  p.m.,  fee 
$5;  Outdoor  Gardening  Practice,  April 
27,  for  eight  Thursday  evenings,  from 
7  to  7:45  p.m.,  fee  $15;  and  Garden 
Construction,  May  2,  for  eight  Tuesday 
evenings,  from  7  to  8:45  p.m.,  fee  $10. 
In  addition,  a  three-day  short  course 
in  Practical  Gardening  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  starting  April  24  at  10:30  a.m.,  to 
include  six  sessions,  fee  $15.  On  June 
6  and  7,  starting  at  10:30  a.m.,  a  two- 
day  short  course  in  disease  and  pest 
control  will  be  presented,  the  fee  $10. 


Book  Note 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  op  Ag¬ 
riculture — By  Earley  Vernon  Wilcox. 
This  497-page  book  is  a  recent  publica¬ 
tion  that  is  well  illustrated.  The  author 
is  especially  well  qualified  to  compile 
such  a  volume  of  agricultural  informa¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  Farm 
Management  work,  a  former  Director  of 
the  Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  and  Professor  of  Biology  at 
the  Montana  State  College. 

Detailed  information,  with  cross  ref¬ 
erences,  is  given  on  all  phases  for  the 
culture  of  every  important  field,  or¬ 
chard,  and  garden  crop.  Other  farm 
subjects  equally  well  covered  include 
manures,  fertilizers,  principles  of  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  management  of  livestock 
and  poultry,  veterinary  instructions, 
forestry,  befes,  and  handling  soils,  d. 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $4.50.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 


Photo  —  G.  Facteau.  N.  Y. 
Margaret  (13),  Eileen  (12)  and  Ursula 
(10),  daughters  of  Michael  Waldron, 
Clinton  County  ( N .  Y.)  farmer,  who 
recently  completed  a  school  term  of  19 
weeks  without  missing  a  single  day. 
Their  teacher  believes  this  is  a  record. 
At  any  rate,  it’s  a  record  for  Cherry 
Hill  School  District  No.  18. 


Cabbage  Plants 

Hardy  outdoor  grown  all  varieties  now  ready 
including  early  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Goldenacre  and  Marion  Market.  Price 
$3.50  thousand;  10,000  $30.00;  100,000  $250.00. 
Bermuda  onion  plants  $3.00  thousand;  10,000 
$25.00.  Now  booking  certifiied  tomato,  sweet 
potato  and  other  plants.  List  free. 

J.  P.  COUNCIL!.  CO.,  FRANKUN,  VIRGINIA 


Spring-  grown  cabbage  plants,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Charleston,  Jersey  Wakefield,  Goldenacre,  Ballhead, 
Flatdutch  3<K)-$I.OO;  500-$l.75;  1000-$3.00  prepaid. 
Express  Collect  $2.00-1000.  Ready  for  shipment  April 
15th.  Tomato  Plants :  Marglobe,  Stone,  Baltimore  same 
price  as  Cabbage.  Ready  May  15th.  Ruby  King  Pepper 
100-60C.  Porto  Rica  Potato  Plants:  3(H>-$I.25;  500- 
$2.00:  1000-$3.75  prepaid.  Prizetaker  Onion  100-50*. 
25  years  experience  growing  and  packing  vegetable 
plants.  Pull  count.  Moss  packed.  Both  day  and  night 
service.  Satisfaction  “Our  Motto”. 

L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


A.SFA.R.A.GVS 

Strong  2  yr.  roots,  guaranteed  to  live.  Easy  directions; 
No  trench ;  no  tough  butts.  25-$l  .75;  50-$3.00;  100-$5.50. 

J.  A.  ELLIOTT,  Fairmount,  CALIFON  P.  0.  N.  J. 


MYPW-UPG/KL  OW  COOK/ 


JIM:  Where ’d  I  find 
me  another  mom  who 
could  make  rolls 
fit  for  the 
Admiral’s  taste? 

MOM:  Oh,  it’s  easy 
to  make  these 
Speedy  Wheat  Rolls! 
So  I’d  have  more 
time  with  you, 

I  tried  a  new, 
quick  recipe  with 
Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  .  .  .  which  puts 
in  extra  vitamins. 


SEE/  IT  SAYS  THAT 
fleischmann's  IS 
THE  ONLY  YEAST  FOR 
BAKING  WITH 
ADDED  AMOUNTS  OF 
VITAMINS  A  AND  D, 
AS  WELL  AS  THE 
VITAMIN  B  COMPLEX 


\ 


\ 


All  those  vitamins 
go  right  into  your 
rolls  with  no 
great  loss  in  the 
oven.  Be  sure  to 
use  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast  with  the 
yellow  label!  A 
week’s  supply  keeps 
in  the  ice-box. 


IM  FREE!  SEND  FOR 
ME.  FLEISCHMANN'S 
NEW  EDITION  OF  THE 
FAMOUS"BREAD  BASKET " 

. . .  ^0  *PA6E  BOOK  OF 
OVER  70  RECIPES , 
REVISED  FOR  WARTIME. 

CHOCK-FULL  OF 
WONDERFUL  NEW  ROLLS, 
BREADS ,  DESSERT  BREADS. 
HORRY. . . SEND  TODAY/ 


For  your  free 
copy,  write 
Standard  Brands 
Inc.,  Grand 
Central  Annex, 
Box  477,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


THORNLESS 

Boysenberries 

A  NEW  berry  that  created  a  sensation 
all  over  America.  A  tremendous  bearer 
of  immense  berries,  up  to  2  inches  long. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Field  grown  frost  proof  plants:  Cabbage;  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead,  Wakefields,  Ber¬ 
muda  Onion  plants;  S«0-$l.50';  5»0-$2.00;  10(K>-$3.50 
postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000.  Write  for  catalogue  on 
tomato  and  all  other  vegetable  plants. 

DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

Produce  early  tomatoes,  use  Quality,  open  fleldgrown 
plants.  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  Pritchard  $3.00-500. 
$5.00-1000  prepaid.  Colonial  Plant  Farm,  Rebecca,  Ga. 


New  Sweet  Corn  Hybrids 

Our  seven  hybrids,  mostly  from  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  are  well  adapted  to 
home  or  market  growing  In  the  U.  S.  — NORTH  and 
EAST.  Free  list. 

Huntington  Brothers,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 

GardenRoots  1  yr.  Washington  Asparagus  roots  $1.75-100; 
$12.-1000.  Three  yr.  Asparagus  roots  $3.50-100;  $24.- 
1000.  Whole  Rhubarb  roots  $2.-doz;  $12-100.  Horse 
radish  roots  $2.50-100;  $10.-1000.  Ranery,  or  St.  Regis 
Red  Raspberry  plants  $5.-100;  $40.-1000.  Chives.  Tar¬ 
ragon,  Mints,  Thyme,  Rosemary,  Sage  and  all  Herbs. 
Vegetable  plants.  Warren  Shinn.  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Millions  frostproof  plants:  Cabbage ;  Copenhagen, 
•“Golden  Acre,  Wakefield.  Flat  Dutch.  Ballhead.  Onion 
plants:  Bermuda;  300-$l.50;  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.59 

postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000.  Write  for  catalogue  on 
tomato,  potato  and  all  kind  vegetable  plants  for  May 
and  June  delivery.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

DFWRFRRY  PI  INK  Seed  Sweet  potatoes,  Black- 

Uh VI DLUIV  I  I  Lnll  1 J  perry  plants,  vegetable  plants. 
Raspberry  plants.  Warren  Shinn,  Woodbury.  New  Jersey 


pays  to  use 

f  18%  Norma/ 

'np£*l>HOSPMATE 


IT’S  MORE  ECONOMICAL  PER  UNIT 
OF  AVAILABLE  PHOSPHORUS  ! . . . 


w* 


hen  you  need  superphosphate  —  use 
18%  NORMAL.  It’s  superphosphate 
made  the  “normal”  way  —  without  the 
addition]  of  filler  or  any  reduction  in  cal¬ 
cium  and  sulphur. 

Use  18%  NORMAL  and  get  more  for 
your  money.  Order  now  from  your  nearby 
Agrico  dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 

The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  Co. 

Baltimore  24,  Md.  •  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y. 

North  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Carteret,  N.J, 

CD  EC  •  New  16-page  booklet  tells 
riVKht  how  you  can  cut  feed 
costs,  beat  feed  shortage  and  reduce 
cost  of  producing  milk  a  nd  meat.Write 
nearest  office.  Ask  for  Booklet  B. 


nrn^X^JSS^nmwmnMaimamnunr 
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STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 


PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 
and  animal  pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks,  Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  Quart) enough  7C 

for  4  bushels  seed  ▼ 

(1  pint)  Enough  i  fin 

for  2  bushels  seed  *»vU 

(|  pint)  Enough  £A 

for  1  bushel  seed 

If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  doe9  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
Money-Back”  guarantee. 

Manufactured  Only  By 

Cedar  Hill  formulae  Co. 

Box  I I29H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


/Naim  not  , 
1  dead,  but  what 
l  j|  Out  stuff/ 


Lets  < 


ur 


HIGH  QUALITY  SEEDS 

SEND  FOR  1944  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for 
our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate 
description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germination. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  40  Years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


VICTORY  Garden  FRUITS 

Grow  LUSCIOUS  APPLES,  Peaches,  Pears. 

Plums,  Cherries,  Apricots,  Nectarines 
BERRIES.  Grapes,  ASPARAGUS  in  YOUR 
Victory  GARDEN. 

BIG,  Strong:,  QUICK*  bearing:  plants, 

SAVE  years  of  waiting.  Also  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  QUALITY  ORNAMENTALS. 


Free  Colored  Catalog — Write  Today 
HARRISON  BROS.  NURSERIES _ 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Maryland  t5T.  I8S4 


FRUIT  TREES 


Yv  e  grow  the  trees  we  sell  and  Uuar- 
antee  Satisfaction.  Our  60th  Yeai 

Growing  APPLE.  PLUM,  PEAR. 
CHERRY,  PEACH  TREES  and 
SMALL  FRUITS.  Write  for  Free  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog  in  Color. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 
124  Circle  Road  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


MALONEY’S  CATALOG  FREE 


UARGLOBE,  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore  tomati 
■"  plants;  Copenhagen  Market.  Golden  Acre,  Ballhead 
I  lat  Dutch,  Early  Jersey  and  Charleston  Wakefieli 

™-Kei  nnnnt«Tco°'  $L75,;  V.000'  W-00  collect.  500 
A3.50  prepaid.  Porto  Rico  potatoes  (eer 
500.-  $2.25;  1,000,  $4.00  collect.  500.  $2.50 
1,0°0  $4.50  prepaid.  California  Wonder  Pepper  ant 

Prizetaker  Onions  50c  hundred,  prepaid.  Tomato  ant 
lotato  ready  about  middle  May;  Pepper  first  of  June 
Onions  and  cabbage  ready  now. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW  -  FRANKLIN,  VA 

F  ^ R, hY  Charleston  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch 

*"  B  allhead,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market  cabbagt 
i  mb*-,!?!.  $1.75:  1,000.  $3.00  collect.  500,  $2.00 
1,000,  $3.50  prepaid.  Marglobe,  Stone  and  Create] 
Baltimore  tomato  plants.  Same  price  as  cabbage. 
I  nzetaker  Onions  and  California  Wonder  peppei 
plants  50c  hundred  prepaid.  Certified  Porto  Rico  no- 
tato  plants— -300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.25;  1,000,  $4.00  col- 
300*  $1-75;  500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.50  prepaid. 
Cabbage  and  onions  ready  April  20th.  Potato  and  to¬ 
mato  May  20th.  Pepper  June  1st. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM  -  -  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Fresh  dug  from  NEW  plantings.  Premier,  Fairfax 
Dorsett.  Catskill,  Dresden,  Sen.  Dunlap,  Aberdeen! 
Red  Star,  50,  $1.25;  100,  $2.15:  can  supply  Premie] 
300,  $j.  Mastodon-Gem  (everbearing)  25,  $1.35;  50 
$-.15;  100,  $3.65,  300,  $9.  Postage  paid.  Figure  eacl 
variety  separate. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM  -  -  MAPLEVIEW,  N.  Y 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  ubould  have  Rayner's  New 
,  Berry  Book  Contains  really  valuable  Infor* 
!  mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett.  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

TOMATO  PI  ANTSRutBers'  Marglobe,  Pritchard  and 

,,,  ,  ,  ’‘“Baltimore  $2-thousand.  Cabbage, 

tliarleston  VVakefield,  Early  Jersey  and  Flat  Dutch 
52-thousand.  White  Bermuda  Onion  plants  $2-thousand. 
I  epper  California  Wonder  40c- 100  or  $3-thousand. 
Hungarian  Wax,  Hot  Pepper,  same  price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Quitman  Plant  Company,  Quitman.  Georgia 

Nut  Trees  Improved 

American  Walnut,  Chinese  Chestnut.  Eating  Persim¬ 
mons,  Honey  Locust  for  Cattle  Feed.  Write  for  list  of 
best  selections  from  our  nearly  100  test  trees  on  our 
grounds.  Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65R,  Downingtown  Pa. 

HONESTY  IN  SOILTESTING 

hRT0N*.  SOILTESTER  gives  you  the  essential  soil 
test,  that  of  AMOUNT  of  acidity  (pH),  how  much 
time  to  add,  and  requirements  of  375  plants.  Price 
with  manual  35c  postpaid.  Everybody's  getting  our 

SOILTESTER  and  HORMONE  COMBINATION 

CD,,2,5^..^'  of  ROOTONE.  TRANSPLANTONE. 
FRUITONE  and  a  SILVERTON  SOILTESTER  <4 
items)  for  $1.00  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
SILVERTON  LABORATORIES  ‘R’,  Toms  River,  N.  1. 

GERANIUMS  ^vo  dozen  strong  young 

UUVHmuirp  plants  that  will  brighten  up 
your  home  wonderfully  this  Summer.  Postpaid  $1  25 
Any  color  or  mixed.  Try  a  box  of  these  plants. 
SJii*  .  will  want  them  every  year.  BUCKLEY 
GERANIUM  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


|  Summer  Bulbs 

We  have  had  several  inquiries  about 
I  the  tuberose,  with  some  complaints  that 
I  it  does  not  flower.  The  usual  trouble 
I  is  that  last  season  was  not  long  enough, 
I  for  this  old  plant  comes  from  the 
warm  countries  to  the  south,  and 
it  must  not  be  planted  until  all  danger 
of  frost  is  over  and  must  be  dug  before 
Fall  frost.  The  -varieties  now  offered 
commercially  have  been  developed  for 
our  conditions,  Excelsior  Double  Pearl 
being  perhaps  the  favorite,  but  a  single 
variety,  Albino,  has  the  advantage  of 
early  flowers,  as  it  blooms  in  July  or 
August.  One  can,  however,  obviate  the 
difficulty  of  a  short  season  by  starting 
bulbs  in  the  nouse  or  hotbed  in  March 
!  or  April,  planting  them  out  when  the 
soil  is  warm.  One  may  also  obtain  a 
[  succession  of  bloom  by  starting  some 
I  bulbs  inside,  and  others  outside  at  the 
usual  planting  season.  Tuberoses  are 
no  longer  the  popular  florists’  flower 
that  they  were  60  or  70  years  ago,  when 
both  weddings  and  funerals  were 
marked  by  their  heavy  perfume,  but 
they  still  have  a  place  in  the  garden, 
and  are  popular  with  many.  As  a  rule, 
flowering  bulbs  do  not  give  good  results 
a  second  year  here  in  the  North,  and 
they  are  cheap  enough  to  be  replaced 
with  fresh  stock.  There  are  usually  a 
lot  of  little  bulblets  that  may  be  grown 
on  like  Gladiolus  cormels. 

Another  Summer  bulb  that  has  given 
satisfaction  in  our  own  .garden  is  the 
Montbretia,  as  it  is  generally  listed, 
though  botanists  now  call  it  Tritonia. 
This  is  a  South  African  member  of  the 
Iris  family;  it  has  narrow  sword-shaped 
leaves  and  slender  spikes  of  funnel- 
shaped  flowers,  in  various  shades  of  red 
and  yellow.  Montbretias  should  be 
planted  in  April  or  May,  the  bulbs  set 
three  or  four  inches  deep.  The  flower 
spikes  reach  a  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  are  especially  attractive  when 
planted  to  form  a  clump.  There  are 
now  many  fine  named  varieties  derived 
from  the  original  types.  While  the 
roots  are  known  to  survive  the  Winter 
outdoors  in  the  North,  during  a  mild 
season  or  with  protection,  they  are  not 
reliably  hardy,  and  it  is  wise  to  lift 
them  like  Gladiolus,  and  store  them  in 
a  frost-free  place.  They  should  be 
covered  with  dry  sand  or  fine  sawdust, 
as  these  roots  do  not  keep  well  when 
exposed.  In  the  South  they  do  well 
planted  out  in  a  permanent  place.  As 
they  continue  to  flower  over  a  long 
period,  they  make  a  fine  show  in  the 
garden.  Some  of  the  new  hybrids  are 
orange  suffused  with  red,  or  vermilion 
shading  to  gold,  and  they  are  extremely 
showy. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Tigridia, 
tiger  or  Mexican  shell  flower  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions;  this  is  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Iris  family,  native  to  Mexico 
and  Peru.  The  flowers  are  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy  and  large  size,  the 
three  segments  centering  in  s  shell-like 
depression  or  cup.  The  usual  colors 
are  shades  of  red  and  yellow,  the  center 
cup  being  marked  with  contrasting 
blotches  or  stripes,  which  have  caused 
it  to  be  known  as  tiger  flower.  There 
are  some  varieties  with  white  or  pale- 
tinted  flowers  marked  with  lavender. 
The  Tigridia  will  not  endure  frost,  and 
though  the  general  treatment  is  the 
same  as  Gladiolus,  it  is  wise  to  defer 
planting  until  after  May  15.  Set  the 
bulbs  four  inches  deep  and  about  six 
inches  apart.  It  thrives  in  a  sunny 
situation,  but  wants  plenty  of  water. 
The  bulbs  must  be  lifted  before  frost 
and  stored  like  Gladiolus.  While  the 
individual  flowers  are  not  lasting,  it  is 
in  continuous  bloom  from  mid-Summer 
to  Fall.  The  bulbs  are  not  expensive, 
and  will  give  a  fine  show  for  a  moderate 
outlay. 

Several  of  our  readers  have  told  us 
of  their  success  with  the  Zephyr  lily, 
Zephyranthes,  but  this  is  a  plant  we 
have  not  grown,  so  we  cannot  offer 
any  personal  experience.  This  is  a 
large  family,  extending  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  southward  to  tropical  America. 
One  well-known  variety  with  white 
flowers,  native  to  our  southern  states, 
is  the  Atamasco  lily;  it  is  not  hardy 
in  the  North.  A  variety  commonly 
listed  is  Z.  rosea,  from  Cuba,  which 
has  deep  pink  flowers.  It  may  be 
treated  like  the  Gladiolus,  planting 
after  danger  of  frost  is  over,  and  lifting 
the  bulbs  for  indoor  storage  in  Fall. 
The  Atamasco  lily  blooms  in  Spring, 
so  in  the  North  it  is  grown  as  a  house 
plant,  like  the  Amaryllis. 

E.  T.  ROYLE. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson .  $5.00 

Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . . .  3.75 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S.  Watts .  3  50 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQuesten  .  3  50 

Garden  Encyclopedia,  E.  L.  D 
Seymour;  new  edition;  (cloth 

bound)  .  3.50 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt .  2  00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T  McLean  .  2.00 

The  Vegetable  Garden, 

Edward  J.  Farrington  .  1  50 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  y’ 

iN,ew™York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.)  ,u 


FLOWERS — -Aphis  (plant  lice),  leafhoppers,  leaf  miners,  young  sucking  bugs, 
w  *w  mealy  bugs,  lace  bugs,  most  thrips  ...  All  these  and  similar  insects 
can  be  controlled  with  Black  Leaf  40.  Full  directions  on  the  label.  Spray 
early  and  keep  the  pests  down. 

FRUITS  — /Aphis,  which  can  almost  destroy  an  orchard  crop,  are  readily  controlled 
^  with  Black  Leaf  40.  Likewise,  leafhopper  and  bud  moth.  Black  Leaf  40 
is  also  useful  in  the  codling  moth  program.  Does  not  burn  foliage  and  can 
be  used  readily  with  certain  other  spray  combinations.  Washing  of  fruit  not 
necessary  where  Black  Leaf  40  is  used  alone  or  in  certain  combinations. 

VEGETABLES — Slack  Leaf  40  can  be  used  either  as  a  spray  or  in  dusting 
.  ■  ry0  .  ■"*  vegetables.  Kills  both  by  contact  and  by  fumes.  Leaflets  regard¬ 
ing  dusting  and  garden  spraying  furnished  upon  request.  Economical  — "A 
little  goes  a  long  way.” 

POULTRY — ®lack  *-ea^  40  is  a  great  timesaver  when  delousing  chickens.  No 
•  w  1  „  handling  necessary.  Just  spread  a  thin  film  on  the  roost  with  the 

Cap-Brush”  and  the  lice  are  killed  as  the  chickens  perch.  Note:  Special 
treatment  is  needed  for  feather  mites.  See  directions  on  package. 

LIVESTOCK  — BIack  Leaf  40  is  permitted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  official 

,  1  j  .  dippings  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  scabies.  Also  an  effective  dip  for 

lice  and  ticks  on  sheep  and  for  lice  on  cattle.  As  a  treatment  for  sheep  stomach 
worms,  it  is  effective  when  combined  with  copper  sulphate  in  proper  doses. 
Instructions  furnished  upon  request,  or  see  Black  Leaf  labels  and  leaflets. 

DOGS — Dogs  do  not  like  the  odor  of  Black  Leaf  40  and  will  avoid  it. 
Spray  where  dogs  are  a  nuisance. 

Wherever  you  see  on  orchard,  a  flower  garden,  a  vegetable  garden,  a 
flock  of  chickens  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  there  is  need  for  Black  Leaf  40— 
the  versatile  spray!  Keep  a  supply  of  Black  Leaf  40  on  hand. 

GET  THE  .  .  . 

BLACK  LEAF  40! 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 
INCORPORATED  •  •  LOUISVILLE  2,  KENTUCKY 


4401 


J 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


Fruit  Trees 


SEEDS  -  ROSES  -  SHRUBS 

Grow  your  own  fruit.  You  ben¬ 
efit  from  64  years'  experience  in 
growing  sturdy,  fast-growing  stock 
when  you  buy  KELLY  trees. 
Guaranteed  True  to  Name. 

New  1944  FREE  Catalog  in 
full  color  lists  all  kinds  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  RASPBERRIES,  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 
SEEDS.  Sturdy,  upland -grown 
stock.  SPECIAL!  1 1  Four  regular 
10c  packages  of  Seeds  (Radish, 
Tomato,  Lettuce  and  Beet)  25c 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  Catalog  today. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
38  Maple  St„  Dansville,  N.Y. 


iggiglfe  FOREST  TREES 

Write  for  Special  Xmas  Tree 
Bulletin  ami  Forest-  Tree  Price 
"  Bist.  (14,000,000  trees  a  year), 

*e*ii  — »  price  List.  Per  1000 

2  year  American  Red  Pine . $10.00 

2  year  Austrian  Pine  .  15.00 

2  year  Colo.  Blue  Spruce .  10.00 

3  year  Balsam  Fir  .  15.00 

3  year  Norway  Spruce .  15.00 


MUSSER  FORESTS  Inc. 
Indiana  Penna. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1  each,  $10  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


THE  SECRET 

of  Michael -Leonard's 
ffiffoicf Sweet  Cofo* 

Now — you  get  sweet  corn  with  larger,  deeper  kernels — 
sweeter,  more  tender,  delicious,  and  easier  to  growl  This 
new  garden  creation  la  result  of  combining  BEST  qualities 
of  many  sweet  corn  strains  into  ONE  outstanding  hybrid. 
Comes  in  many  maturities — have  sweet  com  all  summer' 
CATALOG,  garden  guide,  plans. 
Write  Michael-Deonard.  Desk 
B4.  333  W.  35  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD  SEED 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


w  JL  unil  V 

Pepper,  tomato,  cabbage  plants  grown  in  sunny  Florida. 
*»  rite  your  requirements  now.  Prompt  reply. 

North  Florida  Vegetable  Plant  And  Fruit  Farm 
Sanderson,  Florida 


ii-n nvm  fitiuivi 

1944  Plant  Catalogue  ready.  Hardy  field  grown 

n'irnynuT^!  P,ac8  Tour  order  early. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  *  -  Greenville.  S.  C. 
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-*  to  Save  ALL  .  xrf 


the  Feeding  Value 

New  Idea 

HAYING  MACHINES 


New  Idea 

FARM  WAGONS 


New  Idea 

RAKES 


New  Idea  Horse-Drawn 

and  Tractor-Drawn 
MOWERS 


New  Idea 
loaders 


HELPFUL 
BOOK  FREE 

Describes  various 
modern  methods 
of  harvesting 
and  handling,  that 
produce  hay  of 
highest  quality. 
Full  of  practical 
information.  Write 
if  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply.  Indi¬ 
vidual  folders  on 
haying  machines 
also  will  gladly  be 
sent  on  request. 


•  In  addition  to  speed,  easy  operation  and  remarkable 
durability,  NEW  IDEA  Haying  Machines  offer  something 
that  is  of  greatest  importance  under  present  conditions. 
NEW  IDEA  Mowers,  Rakes  and  Loaders  are  especially 
designed  to  help  preserve  the  vitamin-supplying  color 
and  save  the  tender  protein-rich  leaves  that  give  such 
high  feeding  value  to  good  hay.  Let  your  dealer  explain 
the  features  which  add  these  extra  advantages  to  NEW 
IDEA  performances. 

Keep  in  touch  with  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  oh  all  farm 
machinery  needs.  If  unable  to  supply  new  machines,  he 
will  do  his  best  to  help  you  locate  used  or  rented  ones. 

NEW  IDEA.  Inc.,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Factories:  Coldwater,  Ohio,  Sandwich,  Illinois 


I  THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Green  Manure  Crops 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  on  new 
ground,  light  loamy  sand,  which  I  in¬ 
tend  to  put  into  good  condition  this 
year,  in  order  to  make  a  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  next  year.  Will  you  please  advise 
me  as  to  one  or  more  quick  germinat¬ 
ing,  quick  growing,  soil  improving 
plantings,  as  I  figure  on  seeding  this 
land  if  possible  3  times  this  year? 

New  Jersey.  f.  z. 

A  succession  of  fast  growing  green 
manure  crops  for  your  section  could  be 
oats  seeded  just  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  in  March  or  early  April, 
plowed  under  in  late  June  or  early 
July  and  the  ground  then  seeded  to 
buckwheat  or  millet.  These  crops  then 
would  also  be  turned  under  about  the 
middle  of  September  and  the  ground 
seeded  to  rye.  To  get  as  much  growth 
as  possible  I  would  suggest  that  you 
broadcast  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds  of 
fertilizer  of  the  5-10-10  formula  before 
seeding  the  oats.  Approximately  the 
same  results  could  be  obtained  by 
growing  a  crop  of  tomatoes  inter- 
planted  with  bush  beans.  These  crops 
would  give  you  some  returns  the  first 
year  and  would  return  to  the  soil  con¬ 
siderable  organic  matter. 


Frosted  Seed  Potatoes 

I  have  a  few  seed  potatoes,  apparently 
as  sound  as  when  dug.  However,  when 
boiled  they  have  the  sweet  taste  of  a 
frosted  potato.  Have  been  kept  in  a 
cold  cellar,  sprouts  have  not  started. 
Are  they  all  right  to  plant  if  sprouts 
have  not  started?  Are  they  all  right 
to  plant  if  sprouts  develop  by  plant¬ 
ing  time?  b.  f.  s. 

New  York. 

Potatoes  that  have  been  subjected  to 
temperatures  below  34  degrees  F.  may 
show  frost  injury  when  used  for  seed. 
They  should  be  sprouted  in  the  sun 
before  planting  by  exposing  the  uncut 
tubers  to  direct  sunlight  in  a  moderately 
warm  place.  Plant  only  those  tubers 
that  show  strong,  healthy  sprouts.  The 
tubers  can  be  planted  whole  or  cut  to 
one  or  two  sprouts  per  piece.  Southern 
or  home  grown  seed  is  not  as  good  as 
northern  grown  seed  that  has  been  in¬ 
spected  and  certified  for  freedom  from 
disease. 


SUCCESS  INSURANCE 
FOR  YOUR  BAKING 


"|  Tested  for  Hi-Speed  Baking !  You  can  always  be  sure  Maca  Yeast  will 
act  extra  fast  .  .  .  because  a  sample  of  every  batch  produced  is  put 
through  actual  bread-making  tests,  and  each  bread-making  step  is  timed 
to  the  split  second.  When  you  use  Maca,  you  can  finish  your  whole  bak¬ 
ing  in  a  few  hours. 

O  Tested  for  Excellent  Results!  You  can  always  be  sure  Maca  Yeast  will 
“  give  your  bread  a  delightful  old-fashioned  taste  and  flavor  . . .  because 
the  test  bread  is  sampled  by  experts  to  see  that  taste  and  flavor  never  vary. 
You  can  be  sure  of  a  rich,  velvety-smooth  texture  and  an  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  too  ...  for  the  bread’s  cell  structure  and  the  size,  shape  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  loaves  are  studied  by  means  of  modern  scientific  equipment. 

O  Tested  for  Keeping  Qualities!  You  can  be  sure  Maca  Yeast  will  stay 
fresh  on  your  pantry  shelf  .  .  .  because  a  sample  of  every  batch  is 
dated,  stored  and  used  from  day  to  day  over  a  long  period.  Always  keep 
a  supply  of  Maca  on  hand  and  save  yourself  extra  trips  to  the  store  on 
bake  days. 


Growing  Potatoes  Under  Straw 

Please  advise  me  upon  the  subject 
of  growing  potatoes  under  straw. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  h.  n.  h. 

Potatoes  are  easily  grown  under  a 
mulch  of  straw  or  other  coarse  material 
that  is  deep  enough  to  prevent  weeds 
from  growing.  This  requires  about 
four  or  five  inches  of  material.  The 
ground  is  prepared  and  fertilized  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  rows  are 
marked  out  and  the  potatoes  are 
planted  at  the  usual  distances  in  shal¬ 
low  furrows.  The  seed  may  or  may 
not  be  covered  with  soil;  it  seems  to 
make  little  difference.  The  mulch  is 
put  on  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are 
placed  in  the  soil  and  the  sprouts  grow 
up  through  the  mulch.  While  sprout¬ 
ing  they  should  be  watched  to  see  that 
they  get  through  the  mulching  satis¬ 
factorily.  The  plants  will  grow  with¬ 
out  cultivation,  but  a  few  weeds  may 
have  to  be  pulled  out.  The  plants  will 
need  spraying  for  insects  and  diseases 
the  same  as  if  cultivated.  The  tubers 
are  easily  dug  when  mature.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  rake  off  the  mulch. 


Fungus  in  Seed  Flats 

Will  you  be  so  kind  to  help  me  out 
on  a  little  problem?  A  week  ago  I 
mixed  up  some  dirt  to  start  seeds  in 
the  house.  I  had  some  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  left,  mostly  dried  cow  manure 
and  other  ingredients.  I  mixed  about 
2  cupful  to  3  shovelful  of  dirt,  planted 
tomato  and  pepper  seeds.  One  seedbox 
I  left  without  fertilizer.  In  3  days  in 
the  2  boxes  with  the  fertilizer,  some 
sort  of  fungus  appeared  on  the  surface, 
like  little  white  hairs.  What  is  this 
and  how  can  I  prevent  it?  j.  c. 

Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

The  fungus  growing  in  your  seed  flat 
probably  is  not  injurious  to  the  seed¬ 
lings,  but  it  is  an  indication  that  you 
have  conditions  favorable  to  damping 
off.  To  control  these  organisms,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  as  dry  as 
possible  and  grow  the  seedlings  in  a 
well  ventilated  place.  Better  results 
are  obtained  by  using  sterilized  soil  or 
growing  the  seeds  in  sand. 

D.  F.  JONES. 


GET  THIS  VALUABLE  BOOK 
FOR  FIVE  CENTS! 

Famous  “Picture  Story  of 
Making  Bread” 

Shows  you,  step-by-step,  how  to 
make  delicious  bread  and  rolls  on 
your  first  try.  Our  limited  supply 
is  going  fast!  Order  your  copy  to¬ 
day  before  it’s  too  late ! 


Your  Grocer  Now  Has 
«'*»“"**  vl  Maca  Yeast!  Ask  for  It  Today! 

]T  i 

|  Northwestern  Yeast  Company, 

11  Dept.  344,  1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  22 
As  quickly  as  possible,  send  me  my  copy  of 
I  "The  Picture  Story  of  Making  Bread.”  En-  i 
I  closed  is  5c  in  coin  or  stamps.  I 

l  .  I 

Name _ 

j  Address - - - - - 

I  City . . State _ _  | 

L . -J 


Likes  the  Kieffer  Pear 

I  was  interested  in  the  article  in 
your  March  18  issue  on  Kieffer  pears. 
Ours  do  well  almost  every  year  and 
with  no  care;  our  dairy  gets  all  the 
care.  We  pick  when  very  hard,  as 
suggested,  set  in  baskets  out  of  doors, 
covered,  until  freezing  weather.  They 
ripen  up  and  are  delicious.  We  think 
they  are  best  canned  before  too  soft 
and  we  make  a  very  good  jam  by 
grinding  and  combining  with  canned 
crushed  pineapple.  MRS.  M.  B.  G. 

Penna. 


April  15,  1944 

Get  Better  Crops  in 
Wet  or  Dry  Years ••• 


Orangeburg  Perforated  Pipe  drains 
only  surplus  water.  Water  needed  by 
crops  is  held  in  soil  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion.  Root  zones  are  enlarged — impor¬ 
tant  during  droughts.  Besides  farm¬ 
land  drainage  and  irrigation,  this  non- 
metallic  pipe  is  ideal  for  septic  tank 
filter  beds  and  foundation  footings. 

For  tight-line  drainage,  house-to- 
septic  tank  or  house-to-sewer  lines, 
downspouts,  and  other  non-pressure 
uses — Orangeburg  Fibre  Pipe  is  made 
without  perforations. 

Light  weight  and  longer  lengths 
make  Orangeburg  Pipe  easy  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  install.  Does  not  crack  or 
break  easily.  Resists  root  growth. 
Stands  up  under  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  Durable  —  lasts  a  lifetime ! 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 

i — - - - - 1 

I  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  CO.  KNT-4-15 
I  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  literature  on  Orangeburg  Fibre  ! 
Pipe.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

|  Name .  I 

J  Addresi .  J 

I  City .  j 

- pm 
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SUPERFINE 

NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 

TRAOf  VABK  RtC  US  P<  i  OK 

99%-F  PURC 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium 
product  at  no  extra  coat  to  you ! 

NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX-Super- 

fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux  I 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET - 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 


Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  “INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand l 
The  standard  for  over  50  years. 


MADE  BY 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
.230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


Rapidgro  Fertilizer 

THE  IDEAl,  PLANT  FOOD  FOR  YOUR  VIC¬ 
TORY  GARDEN.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

WWVWAAVArVAAAWUW«VVV 


'When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  : 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Farming  conditions  still  continue 
somewhat  unfavorable  in  all  counties 
of  New  Jersey.  Frequent  rains  and 
cold  frosty  weather  have  made  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  undertake  any  kind 
of  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  southern  parts  of  the  State, 
farmers  have  been  plowing  ground  that 
is  entirely  too  wet  to  insure  proper 
conditioning.  Farmers  in  the  sandy 
loam  districts  have  planted  a  few  of 
the  early  hardy  vegetable  crops.  Early 
planted  onions,  radishes,  lettuce,  and 
turnips  have  come  up  to  uneven  stands 
and  are  making  but  slow  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  growth. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  farmers’ 
intentions  of  planting  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:  Acreage  inten¬ 
tions  for  the  more  important  grain 
crops  indicate  increased  acreages  for 
this  year,  with  the  exception  of  soy¬ 
beans,  which  indicates  a  substantial  de¬ 
crease  from  last  year.  This  can  prob¬ 
ably  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many 
farmers  realize  they  are  individually 
faced  with  both  a  shorta  '  of  feed  for 
increased  numbers  of  livestock  and 
poultry  on  their  farms,  and  by  a  tight 
labor  situation  that  stands  small  chance 
of  being  relieved.  In  contrast  to  this 
trend,  however,  is  the  decrease  indi¬ 
cated  for  all  tame  hay  in  1944.  The 
present  estimate  reflects  a  4  percent 
decrease  which  is  a  result  of  the 
smaller  acreage  of  all  soybeans,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  usually  har¬ 
vested  for  hay. 

Potato  growers’  present  plans  point 
to  a  slight  increase  in  the  total  acre¬ 
age  for  1944.  The  early  commercial 
acreage  was  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year  at  the  time  of  the 
March  1  survey.  Sweet  potato  growers 
have  indicated  that  they  will  again 
plant  16,000  acres  of  this  crop  for  1944, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  harvested 
acreage  in  1943. 

Disinfecting  Cabbage  Seed 
Every  commercial  grower  of  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  or  collards  in  Monmouth 
County  should  see  that  his  seed  is 
treated  before  it  is  planted  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dreaded  black  leg  and  black  ; 
rot  diseases  which  so  often  cause  heavy  I 
field  losses.  The  black  leg  organism 
is  carried  inside  the  seed  coat,  there¬ 
fore  disinfecting  the  surface  will  not 
control  the  disease. 

The  hot  water  treatment  consists  of 
soaking  the  seed  of  cabbage  for  25 
minutes  and  cauliflower  seed  for  18  : 
minutes  in  water  heated  to  a  constant 
temperature  of  122  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Two  carefully  checked  thermometers 
should  be  used.  Place  the  seed  in  loose 
cheese-cloth  bags  which  will  allow  the 
water  to  enter  the  bag  freely.  Use 
just  about  a  half  pound  of  seed  in  each  j 
bag.  One-year-old  seed  of  high  ger-  | 
mination  is  important  because  this 
treatment  will  invariably  kill  the  seeds 
of  low  vitality. 

Corn  Borer  in  Monmouth  County 

The  most  serious  handicap  to  corn 
production  in  Monmouth  County  is  the 
European  corn  borer.  Surveys  by  en¬ 
tomologists  in  New  Jersey  show  that 
borer  population  has  increased  from 
an  average  of  70  worms  per  100  stalks 
in  1939  to  246  borers  per  100  stalks  in 
1943. 

Cleaning  up  of  corn  crop  remnants  is 
one  of  the  most  important  control 
measures;  it  should  be  done  on  a  com¬ 
munity  basis.  Last  year’s  corn  fields 
should  be  plowed  under  deeply  and 
cleanly  before  the  second  week  in 
April.  Corn  stalk  manure  should  be 
applied  and  plowed  under  before  that 
date  also.  Hedge  rows  where  weeds 
may  be  large  enough  to  harbor  borers 
should  be  burned  off. 

Plant  Tomatoes  Early 

The  past  25  years  have  proved  that 
tomato  plants  set  into  the  field  early 
in  the  Spring  produce  larger  yields  per 
acre  than  those  planted  late  in  May  or 
in  early  June.  Records  of  the  318 
growers  in  the  10 -Ton  Tomato  Club 
this  past  Season  showed  that  all  of  the 
growers  planted  before  May  30,  while 
a  small  per  cent  did  their  planting  in 
late  April.  Eleven  growers  reported 
April  planting;  202  growers  had  finished 
their  planting  between  May  1  and  May 
15  and  105  growers  concluded  their  ! 
planting  between  the  16th  and  the  25th 
with  no  plantings  made  in  June. 

Pigeon  Breeding  Contest 

Stanley  Marchak’s  pen  of  White 
Kings  from  Conshohocken,  Pa.,  took 
the  lead  in  the  class  for  old  stock  at 
the  New  Jersey  Pigeon  Breeding  Con¬ 
test  with  the  production  of  26  squabs 
weighing  486  ounces  for  the  year. 

Carneaux  of  the  Cloverly  Farms 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  stayed  in  first  place 
in  the  class  for  young  stock  with  a 
score  of  16  squabs,  303  ounces.  Jesse 
Conway’s  entry  of  Silver  Kings  from 
Millville  moved  from  fourth  to  second 
place,  scoring  14  squabs,  282  ounces. 

Victory  Gardens 

More  Victory  Garden  reports  indi¬ 
cate  a  substantial  increase  in  New 
Jersey  Victory  Gardens  this  year  Dr. 
Frank  Helyar,  Principal  of  the  Farm 
Short  Courses  in  the  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  has  charge  of  the 
organization  of  the  Victory  Gardens  of 
New  Jersey  and  will  supervise  the 
plans  for  this  work. 

He  expects  an  increase  of  about  10 
per  cent  in  New  Jersey  Victory  Gardens 
this  year.  j.  w.  w. 


Only  the  FORD  TRACTOR  with  FERGUSON  SYSTEM 
gives  you  this  modern  OPERATING  EASE  fodcutf 


The  chances  are  that  you  were  nearly 
full  grown  when  you  first  took  your 
place  at  your  father’s  side  in  the  field. 

A  mere  slip  of  a  boy  couldn’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  a  strong  man’s  work  in 
those  days.  Horses  were  too  hard  to 
handle  for  long  hours — operating  old- 
fashioned  power  equipment  wasn’t  a 
boy’s  job  either. 

How  different  it  is  with  your  boy 
today.  With  the  modern  farming  ma¬ 
chine — the  Ford-Ferguson  Tractor — 
even  a  child’s  finger  tips  can  do  a 
strong  man’s  work.  He  can  get  out  in 
the  field  and  get  the  feel  of  being  a 
producer  at  an  early  age. 

This  remarkable  farming  machine 
drives  as  easily  as  a  passenger  car,  and 
safety-starting  helps  make  its  opera¬ 
tion  perfectly  safe.  The  exclusive 
Ferguson  one-minute,  three-point  im- 

H  ARRY  FERGUSON,  INC. 


plement  change  makes  switching  from 
one  mounted  implement  to  another  as 
simple  as  dropping  a  peg  in  a  latch — 
no  strength  is  required. 

At  work  in  the  field,  a  light  touch 
on  a  small  control  lever  sets 
ground  tools  where  you  want 
them.  A  mechanical  brain  and 
automatic  muscles  of  steel  then 
take  over  and  do  all  the  hard  back 
and  arm  labor  of  power  farming. 

Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  at  your 
earliest  opportunity  about  the  other 
exclusive  Ford-Ferguson  advantages 
that  are  helping  to  make  life  on  the 
farm  easier,  more  pleasant  and  more 
profitable. 


Ferguson  Engineering  is  making  it  possible  for 
the  whole  family  to  help  raise  food  for  freedom. 


Dearborn,  Michigan 


The  only  Tractor 
that  Automatically 
Changes  its  ‘Weight’ 
to  Suit  the  Job. 


IP®  LOW  COST  PROTECTION 


SPRAY  the  ISON  AGE' Way 


A  successful  spray  program  requires 
modern  spray  equipment — the  kind  of 
equipment  that  gives  greater  coverage 
with  less  spray  material. 

That  is  why  modern,  efficient,  easy 
to  handle  Farquhar  “Iron  Age”  spray¬ 
ers  are  being  used  so  extensively  .  .  . 
why  growers  everywhere  praise  their 
cost  cutting  performance. 

There  are  many  important  reasons 
for  “Iron  Age”  superiority,  one  of 
which  is  the  skill  and  precision  that 
is  built  into  the  vital  parts,  another, 
the  many  exclusive  features  that  im¬ 
prove  performance  —  features  that  you 
do  not  get  with  any  other  type  sprayer. 

FREE!  The  “Iron  Age”  sprayer  cata- 
*?S — fully  illustrated — gives  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  complete  Farquhar  line  of 
sprayers  .  .  .  tells  how  you  can  spray 
more  effectively  at  less  cost. 

7  sizes  of  "Victory”  pumps  are 


—  Age” 
working 
Horizon - 


THE  VITAL  FEATURE 
Most  important  of  all  “Iron 
sprayer  features  is  the  easy 
trouble  free  “Victory”  pump. 
tally  designed  for  working  pressures  up 
to  1,000  lbs.  the  “Victory”  pump  expels 
liquid  from  sprayer  nozzles  in  a  forceful 
turbulent  mist  that 
completely  blankets 
foliage.  Built-in  pres¬ 
sure  regulator  auto¬ 
matically  holds  pres¬ 
sure  at  a  predeter¬ 
mined  point.  Easy 
accessibility  to  valves, 
plunger  assembly, 
built-in  suction 
strainer  and  other  vital  parts  permits 
quick  adjustment  or  inspection  without 
tearing  down  pump.  All  gears 


rings  are 
led  in  oil. 


— ...  -  - - -  and 

completely  enclosed — 


bearin 
flood 

built  in  6  to  40  gal.  capacities 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  3419  Duke  St.,  York,  Pa. 


[HE RES  ONE 
\FARMl'MN0T 
\GO!N  TO 
VISIT 

Hammond's 

nocROui  REPELLENT. f 


Aeqps  them  away. 


/ 


Empty  hills  cut  crop  yields.  Protect  your  seed 
com.  peas,  etc.  with  NO-CROW.  Non-poisonous 
yet  distasteful  to  Crows,  Blackbirds,  Pheasants, 
Gophers  and  other  Seed-Eating  Pests.  Insist  on 
this  reliable  Hammond  Product. 


HALF  PINT,  60c,  treats  1  bu.  seed 
PINT  .  .  $1.00,  treats  2  bu.  seed 
QUART  ,  $1.75,  treats  4  bu.  seed 
GALLON,  $3.50,  treats  16  bu.  seed 

»«o  w  uoa. 

At  your  dealer’s  or  order  direct  from  this  adv. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  FERRY  STREET . BEACON,  N .Y. 

.'"-V'  ’ — - 


N0-CR0W 

also  acta  as  a  dis¬ 
infectant,  protect¬ 
ing:  seeds  from, rot 
and  decay.  Costs 
only  about  10c  per 
acre  to  use. 


mmmm 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
this  summer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R.  Geneva.  N.  Y. 


WTien  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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Save  Valuable  Livestock  — 

Control  Calf  Scours  and  Swine  Necro 


I?ulfaguanidiH|| 

.  f  «r.-«raw**AS’ 

VETERINAR*r" 


Available  in 
Tablet,  Oblet  and 
Powder  form . 


with 


SULFAGUANIDINE 

(VETERINARY) 


DO  any  of  your  calves  or  hogs  show  signs 
of  scours?  If  so,  be  sure  to  keep  a  close 
check  on  them.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  you 
the  seriousness  of  White  Scours  in  calves  and 
Black  Scours  (Necro)  in  swine.  Many  thou¬ 
sand  head  of  livestock  die  every  year  from 
these  highly  infectious  intestinal  diseases. 

Of  course  you  know  how  useful  the  different 
“sulfa  drugs”  are  in  man.  Every  day  they 
save  many  lives  at  home  and  in  our  armed 
forces.  Sulfaguanidine,  a  member  of  the  sulfa 
drug  family,  is  especially  valuable  in  fighting 
intestinal  infections  in  both  men  and  animals. 
With  Sulfaguanidine  you  can  now  control 
Scours  and  Necro.  Don’t  let  these  costly 
diseases  rob  you  of  valuable  livestock. 

If  any  of  your  animals  show  signs  of  diar¬ 
rhea,  don’t  delay — call  your  Veterinarian  at 
once.  Your  Lederle  Dealer  has  Sulfaguani¬ 
dine  (Sulfa-guan-a-dene).  Costs  little — saves 
much.  Write  for  FREE  literature  to  Dept.  30. 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  IS  OWNER’S  WEALTH 


30  BOCEEFEtLEB  PIAZA.  NEW  YOBK  30 


NEW  YOBS' 


Quintuplet 

Apple  Trees 

produce  6  different  varieties  of 
apples,  all  on  the  same  tree. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries,  Shrubs  and  Roses. 


Stern’s  Nurseries,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EFFECTIVE 
Treatment 
for  Chronic 


Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


Make  Concrete  one  of  your  farm  hands 
to  help  raise  more  food 


You  can  save  feed,  have  healthier  stock 
and  produce  more  pork,  beef,  milk,  poul¬ 
try  and  eggs  with  feeding  floors  and  farm 
buildings  made  of  concrete.  Concrete  gives 
you  solid  and  sanitary  construction — 
easier  to  keep  clean  and  free  from  vermin 
and  bacteria.  Concrete  resists  both  rats 
and  rot.  It’s  permanent  and  fireproof. 

*  Sand  gravel  and  cement  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  You  can  make  necessary  repairs 
and  improvements  NOW  with  Concrete 
made  with  Lehigh  Portland  Cement.  Ask 
your  Lehigh  dealer,  or  write  us,  for  free 
'pamphlets  that  tell  how  to  do  it. 


BUILD  BETTER  WITH  CONCRETE 

ConcreteFeeding  Floors  Foundation  Walls 
Barn  Yard  Pavements  Tanks &Troughs 
Concrete  Laying  House  Concrete  Cooling  Tank 
Small  Farrowing  House  Floors  in  Farm  Buildings 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  ALLENTOWN,  pa.  •  CHICAGO,  ill  •  spokane,  wash. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.\N.~Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Weed  Control 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
depend  upon  the  weather  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions  as  expressed  in  the  growth  as 
started  above  ground.  If  the  land  is 
suited,  then  seed  to  alfalfa,  clover  or 
mixed  grasses.  Build  up  the  fertility 
and  organic  matter  until  a  luxuriant 
hay  crop  can  be  grown.  Frequent  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  hay  crops  will  reduce  many 
perennial  weeds  to  a  negligible  amount. 
Use  the  weeds  themselves  to  build  up 
the  organic  matter  if  necessary  by  fer¬ 
tilizing  heavily  and  discing  the  weed 
growth  into  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Weeds  that  are  more  easily  con¬ 
trolled  can  sometimes  be  used  to 
smother  out  more  dangerous  kinds  that 
are  less  easily  eradicated,  and  in  this 
way,  fight  weeds  with  weeds.  Pig  weed 
(Amaranthus)  and  Lambs-quarters 
(Chenopodium)  may  be  useful  for  this 
purpose.  Usually  millet,  sorghum, 
sudan  grass  or  buckwheat  will  give  the 
weeds  sufficient  competition  to  elimi¬ 
nate  them  in  time,  provided  fertility  is 
brought  up  to  a  high  level.  Some  of 
the  most  dangerous  weeds  though  will 
thrive  on  poor  soils  where  satisfactory 
crops  cannot  be  grown.  On  small  areas 
smothering  with  tar  -paper  is  efficient 
and  feasible.  Flooding  with  water  can 
also  be  used,  if  the  water  can  be  kept 
on  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Parasites  are  not  much  used  for 
weed  control.  In  special  cases,  insects, 
rodents  and  certain  diseases  are  useful. 
The  Japanese  beetle  is  now  helping  to 
control  smart  weed.  Insects  keep  down 
the  growth  of  cactus  in  Australia. 
Much  remains  to  be  done  along  this  line. 

Chemical  Control 

The  chemical  control  of  weeds  is 
brought  about  by  permanent  or  tem¬ 
porary  soil  sterilization,  and  from  con¬ 
tact  killing  which  may  be  selective  or 
general  in  action,  or  from  translocation 
of  toxic  substances  from  the  leaves  and 
stems  to  the  roots.  Usually,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  kill  the  weeds  without  per¬ 
manently  injuring  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  soil.  For  soil  sterilization, 
salt,  copper  and  iron  sulphate  are  good 
to  use  in  many  areas,  but  they  are 
not  very  effective  in  regions  of  abun¬ 
dant  rainfall.  Sodium  arsenite  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  sterilizers.  These 
materials  can  be  put  on  top  or  worked 
into  the  soil.  This  is  the  basis  for  most 
weed  killers  to  be  used  on  driveways, 
fence  rows  and  other  places  where 
the  land  is  not  to  be  used  for  cropping. 
Cheap  oils  of  various  kinds  such  as 
crank  case  drainings  and  fuel  oils  are 
used  for  this  purpose  with  varied  suc¬ 
cess.  They  are  difficult  to  apply,  messy, 
and  often  unsightly. 

The  most  generally  used  selective 
sprays  are  iron  sulphate,  copper  salts 
of  Various  kinds,  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  Sinox,  a  new  organic  dyestuff. 
Their  effective  dilution  range  varies 
from  5  to  15  per  cent  by  weight.  It  is 
best  to  start  with  the  weaker  solution 
mentioned,  observe  the  effect  and  if 
necessary,  increase  up  to  15  per  cent. 
Selective  herbicides  depend  upon  dif¬ 
ferences  in  leaf  structure,  protection  of 
the  growing  points  and  physiological 
resistance  of  the  weeds  and  crop  plants. 
Usually,  there  is  some  injury  to  the 


From  New  Hampshire 

The  three  Colby  brothers,  William, 
Sterling  and  James,  of  Litchfield,  known 
as  the  “Squash  Kings  of  the  Granite 
State”,  have  developed  an  improved 
strain  of  Blue  Hubbard  Squash.  Known 
as  the  “Colby  Boston  Type”,  the  squash 
contains  very  few  seeds,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  the  waste  to  a  minimum.  It  is 
said  that  the  squash  weighs  one-third 
more  per  unit  of  cubical  area  than  or¬ 
dinary  squash.  The  Colbys  have  found 
that  storing  squash  for  later  sale  can 
be  profitable.  Last  Fall  they  stored 
nearly  500  tons  of  squash,  thereby 
claiming  the  title  of  the  largest  squash 
storage  in  New  England. 


The  interest  in  freezer-locker  plants 
continues.  The  first  in  the  State  was 
at  Lancaster.  Others  already  in  opera¬ 
tion  are  at  Goffstown,  Tilton,  Milford 
and  Keene.  Concord  and  Hillsboro  will 
soon  have  their  units  completed.  About 
a  dozen  other  cities  have  hope  of  re¬ 
ceiving  government  permits  putting  an 
O.  K.  on  construction  plans.  The  locker 
plants  will  continue  to  be  an  import¬ 
ant  link  in  the  farmers’  chain  of  op¬ 
eration.  As  the  war  progresses,  trans¬ 
portation  may  well  become  more  un¬ 
certain  and  the  farmers’  perishable 
products  must  be  moved.  Unfavorable 
prices,  too,  may  be  overcome  by  storing 
produce  in  these  units. 

Fred  Fletcher  of  Mount  Vernon  has 
started  an  early  search  for  high  quality 
seed  potatoes.  Mr.  Fletcher  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Aroostook,  where  he  was 
successful  in  obtaining  his  own  supply, 
but  states  that  spud  seed  is  scarce. 


Mrs.  Winifred  Bartlett  of  Amherst 
is  starting  her  20th  year  as  a  4-H  Club 
leader.  Seven  members  of  the  club 
which  she  leads,  have  received  national 
awards  and  many  have  placed  high  in 
State  contests.  She  is  past  president 
of  the  N.  H.  Leaders’  Federation.  The 
high  record  of  her  club  and  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  said  to  rate  among  the  highest 
in  the  State,  if  not  the  United  States. 

R.  L.  W. 


April  15,  1944 

crops  themselves,  but  the  weeds  are 
killed  or  severely  injured  while  the 
crop  plants  recover  quickly.  The  con¬ 
centrations,  mode  and  time  of  applica¬ 
tion  must  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the 
crop  and  weeds  to  be  controlled.  Di¬ 
rections  are  given  with  the  various 
commercial  preparations.  Grain  fields 
can  thus  be  freed  of  wild  mustard  and 
radish,  and  much  of  the  expensive 
weeding  of  onions  and  carrots  may 
thereby  be  eliminated.  Lawns  may 
also  be  freed  of  crab  grass,  dandelions 
and  other  broad  leafed  weeds  by  these 
methods. 

The  most  effective  general  herbicides 
that  do  not  injure  the  soil  permanently 
iclude:  ammonium  sulfamate,  sodium 
chlorate,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  effectiveness,  ammonium 
sulfamate  will  probably  be  used  widely 
as  it  becomes  more  available.  Its  toxic 
effect  upon  the  soil  is  quickly  lost  and 
the  residues  from  its  application  form 
a  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  For  most 
plants,  a  dilute  solution  applied  in  the 
form  of  a  spray  on  the  leaves  during 
hot,  dry  weather  is  most  effective.  If 
the  solution  is  too  strong  or  the  plants 
too  young  and  tender,  the  leaves  will 
be  killed  quickly  and  drop  off.  The 
weeds  will  then  recover  and  grow 
more  luxuriantly  than  ever.  The  kill¬ 
ing  is  done  by  translocation  from  the 
leaves  to  the  stems  and  roots,  and  to  do 
this  the  leaves  must  remain  on  the 
plants  for  some  time.  The  older  and 
more  mature  the  plants  are,  the  easier 
they  are  killed.  After  treatment,  they 
should  not  be  cut  or  burned  until  the 
roots  are  dead.  This  is  an  excellent 
herbicide  for  poison  ivy,  especially 
when  growing  under  fruit  trees  or  in 
hedges,  since  the  larger  plants  are 
seldom  injured  and  are  later  benefitted 
by  the  fertilizing  residues.  More  than 
one  treatment  is  usually  needed  for  a 
complete  kill. 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  useful  in  pure 
form  for  the  treatment  of  deep  rooted 
plants  such  as  wild  morning  glory  and 
bindweed.  It  is  a  liquid  easily  volatil¬ 
ized  into  a  heavy  gas  that  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  work  down  into  the  soil.  This 
material  is  most  effective  if  the  soil  can 
be  watered  after  applying  or  covered 
with  paper.  It  is  rather  expensive  and 
dangerous  as  it  is  very  inflammable 
and  explosive.  It  is  good  to  use  on 
small  areas  to  check  the  spread  of  dan¬ 
gerous  weeds,  and  may  also  correct 
an  over-alkaline  condition  and  thus 
kill  wire  worms.  On  land  needed  for 
potatoes,  infested  with  potato  scab,  wire 
worms  and  deep-rooted  perennial 
weeds,  carbon  bisulphide  would  be  use¬ 
ful  in  correcting  all  three  conditions 
at  one  time.  Crops  following  carbon 
bisulphide  treatment  are  usually  stimu¬ 
lated  to  increase  yields.  Chloropicrin, 
more  commonly  known  as  tear  gas,  is 
used  in  the  same  way,  and  is  still  more 
effective  against  disease  organisms  in 
the  soil. 

Applicators  for  both  large  and  small 
areas  are  available.  Their  expense  is 
usually  justified  by  the  increased  yields 
that  may  be  obtained  following  weed 
treatment.  Attachments  are  now  also 
available  to  be  used  with  various  kinds 
of  field  sprayers  to  mix  the  concen¬ 
trated  acids  with  the  water  as  it  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  spray  nozzles. 


Business  Bits 

No  matter  how  good  a  cow  may  be,  if 
she  fails  to  settle  and  produce  a  calf 
regularly,  she  is  just  worth  her  price 
for  beef.  Breeding  troubles  with  cattle 
now  have  even  more  than  their  usual 
significance,  due  to  the  necessity  for 
best  production,  and  to  conserve  feed 
and  labor.  The  many  causes  and  con¬ 
tributing  factors  relative  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  livestock  production  problem  are 
discussed  in  detail  and  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  recently  published  booklet, 
“Breeding  Difficulties  of  Cattle.”  A  copy 
may  be  obtained,  without  charge,  by 
writing  to  General  Mills,  Box  68,  North 
End  Station,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


The  raising  of  pullets  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction  requires  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  proper  time.  Practical  sugges¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  are  offered  in 
Park  &  Pollard  Co.’s  new  bulletin, 
“Raising  Pullets  for  Egg  Production.” 
Free  copies  are  available.  Write  to 
Park  &  Pollard  Co.,  356  Hertel  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Ralston  Purina  Company  has 
made  a  study  of  existing  economic  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  feeding,  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  classes  and  kinds  of  live¬ 
stock.  The  practical  findings  of  this 
work  are  presented  in  their  newly  re¬ 
leased  publication,  “Carrying  On.”  It 
makes  good  reading.  Copies  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Otis  O.  McIntosh,  Director 
of  Research  for  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


Hog  Breeders  Organize 

New  York  State  breeders  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  hogs  met  recently  at  the  Nelson 
House,  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  formed  a 
State  association.  Any  breeder  of 
Hampshire  hogs  is  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship.  Information  on  the  new  organ¬ 
ization  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Secretary  Owen  R.  Boyd,  Amenia, 
N.  Y.  Tentative  plans  are  to  hold  a 
consignment  sale  at  Rhinebeck  during 
the  last  week  in  July. 
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As  a  Liberator  pilot  put  it: 

“One  of  their  cities  is  missing!” 


/40  minutes  ago,  there  were  Nazi  war  plants 
0  down  there.  Now  there  are  no  factories.  Not 
even  a  city.  For  the  last  of  1000  Allied  bombers  has 
just  passed  over.  Back  of  this  bomber  sweep  is  a  story 
not  everybody  knows.  It  has  to  do  with  the  problem 
of  supply  in  waging  aerial  warfare.  For  example... 


Above,  you  get  a  rough  Idea  of  the  cost, 
0  in  material  alone,  to  send  1000.  bombers 
over  Germany.  How  can  Bomber  Command  replace 
this  material  — for  the  next  mission,  and  the  next? 
Answer:  That’s  where  Air  Power’s  three  teammates 
come  into  the  picture — the  train,  truck,  and  ship... 


If  your  sleeper  is  shunted  to  a  siding, 

#  remember  this:  It  is  probably  being  held  up  to 
let  a  fast  freight  streak  through  with  gasoline,  spare 
bomber  parts,  bombs,  food,  and  ammunition.  In  get¬ 
ting  supplies;  from  factory  to  seaboard,  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  America  are  doing  a  magnificent  job  I 


£t  Slogging  along  at  a  snail’s  pace,  pro- 

g* 0  tected  by  anti-submarine  Liberators,  a  never- 
ending  convoy  of  tankers  and  cargo  ships  becomes  the 
life  stream  of  Air  Power.  They  bridge  the  Atlantic 
with  supplies  to  keep  the  bombers  fanning  out  over 
Axis-held  territory.  This  vital  link  in  the  chain  of 
supply  must  never  be  broken. 


5  The  truck,  along  with  the  railroads,  delivers 
t  the  goods  to  the  convoys.  At  the  British  air 
bases,  again  it  is  the  truck  that  lugs  in  the  gas,  bombs, 
food,  and  spare  parts. 


In  this  drama  of  train,  ship,  truck,  and  plane 
pitching  in  together  for  Victory,  there  is  a  lesson  we 
must  not  forget: 


Jl  In  rebuilding  the  peacetime  world,  all  forms 
Iff  of  transportation  must  work  together,  each 
doing  the  job  for  which  it  is  best  fitted.  And  the  plane 
will  have  still  another  responsibility,  for  it  can  play  a 
vital  role  in  enforcing  global  peace. 

In  short,  a  postwar  aerial  police  force  is  probably 
America’s  best  insurance  for  a  lasting  peace. 


No  spot  on  earth  is  more  than  60  hours’ 
flying  time  from  your  local  airport 


San  Diego,  Calif. 
Vultee  Field,  Calif* 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Wayne,  Mich. 


Dearborn,  Mich. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C. 
Miami,  Fla. 


Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT 

FROM  "FLYING  JEEPS"  TO  LEVIATHANS  OF  THE  AIR 


LIBERATOR 

4-eagiae  bomber 


LIBERATOR  EXPRESS 
. . .  I ransporl 


CORONADO 
■> .  patrol  bomber 


CATALINA 

,  patrol  bomber 


VENGEANCE 
...  dive  bomb«r 


RELIANT 


SENTINEL 
..."Flyieg  Jeep" 
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WAR-TIME  SERVICES  FROM  B-B  DEALERS 


We  nominate 
for 

“MAN  OF 
THE  YEAR” 


"Man  of  the  Year”  is  an  honor 
which  goes  along  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  great  service  to 
the  people  of  the  nation,  or  the 
people  of  the  world.  We  know  a 
man  —  you  know  him,  too — who 
is  worthy  of  the  title. 

His  isn’t  an  easy  job.  He  puts  in 
long,  worrisome,  extra  hours.  And 
he  gets  little  thanks  for  them. 

He’s  trying  every  minute  of  the  day 
to  help  you  keep  up  the  nation’s 
food  supply.  He  works  against 


almost  impossible  odds  to  get  you 
what  you  need,  when  you  need  it. 
That’s  no  picnic  these  days. 

There  are  softer  jobs  than  his. 
Working  with  less  help,  he’s  do¬ 
ing  more  than  ever  before.  With¬ 
out  him  the  "Food  for  Victory” 
program  would  be  in  a  bad  way.- 
He’s  fighting  this  war  in  a  mighty 
important  sense  of  the  word,  and 
we’re  proud  of  him. 

We  nominate  for  "Man  of  the 
Year”. . .  your  B-B  feed  dealer. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY 

AND  POULTRY  FEEDS 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

Are  you  going  to  need  a  new  one  in  1944?  Are  you 
planning  on  storing  more  home-grown  succulent  feed 
to  cut  your  feeding  costs?  Are  you  concerned  about 
the  security  of  your  dairy  next  Fall  and  Winter? 
It’s  wise  to  decide  such  questions  and  look  into  the 
matter  of  silos  right  now.  Production  of  silos  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  limited.  If  you  will  need  one,  you’ll 
want  to  be  sure  to  get  a  good  one  .  .  .  and  save  all 
the  nutrition  value  in  your  corn  or  grass.  So, 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

Just  drop  us  a  postal  card. 

CRAINE,  INC.  424  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Sheep  Breeders  Meet 

More  than  100  sheep  breeders  from 
various  sections  of  New  York  State 
met  at  Canandaigua  last  month.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cuthbert,  Ogdensburg,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  and  George  Johns¬ 
ton,  of  Cornell,  secretary. 

Project  objectives  discussed  included 
stimulation  of  interest  in  better  pure 
bred  and  grade  flocks;  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  farm  flock  owner  to  im¬ 
prove  his  stock  with  good  rams  of  any 
one  of  the  well  established  breeds,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  use  of  better  stock 
through  a  show  and  sale  of  rams,  this 
sale  to  be  held  some  time  in  August, 
perhaps  in  Ithaca.  It  was  decided  that 
each  breeder  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  a  limited  number  of  his  best 
stock  at  the  sale.  These  will  be  selected 
on  the  farm,  and  the  prospective  buyer 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  procure 
only  the  best  in  the  State  from  the 
breed  which  he  prefers.  Other  objec¬ 
tives  included  stimulating  a  greater 
market  for  wool  and  mutton. 

The  problem  of  dogs  was  also  con¬ 
sidered.  Legislation  enabling  a  night 
quarantine  of  dogs  will  be  encouraged. 
A  more  definite  interpretation  of  the 
laws  covering  injury  to  sheep  by  dogs 
is  being  sought.  It  was  pointed  out  at 
the  meeting  that  the  sheep  industry 
was  suffering  because  of  county  boards 
holding  down  reimbursement  of  own¬ 
ers  to  $5.00  for  grade  and  $15.00  for 
a  registered  animal,  while  State  laws 
permit  payment  up  to  $15.00  for  grade 
and  up  to  $75.00  for  pure  bred  animals. 
It  was  argued  that  when  a  county  board 
refused  to  reimburse  the  owner  ade¬ 
quately,  the  owner  should  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Cases  of 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  sheep  owners 
who  bought  up  non-descript  flocks  of 
sheep  which  were  used  as  dog  bait, 
were  cited  as  a  disturbing  influence  in 
the  state.  These,  it  was  said,  have  cre¬ 
ated  suspicion  on  the  part  of  public 
officials.  It  was  pointed  out  that  New 
York  State  had  paid  out  during  the 
past  year  a  fifth  of  a  million  dollars 
reimbursement  from  damage  done  by 
dogs  to  sheep,  chickens  and  otherwise. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
meeting  that  47-inch  woven  wire  fenc¬ 
ing  and  enforced  night  quarantine  of 
dogs  would  control  this  hazard  to  sheep 
raising.  w.  J. 

“Strong”  Milk  and  Cream 

Would  you  please  answer  some  farm 
questions  for  me?  We  have  two  cows. 
I  have  wanted  to  make  butter,  but  the 
milk  and  cream  get  “strong”  after 
standing  more  than  a  day.  Could  that 
be  from  the  feed?  We  couldn’t  get  any¬ 
one  to  cut  our  hay  this  past  Summer 
and  have  not  been  able  to  buy  any, 
so  the  cows  have  had  only  corn  fodder 
to  eat  besides  their  dairy  feed,  or 
brewers’  grains,  plus  some  hog  feed, 
when  the  mill  cannot  supply  the  regu¬ 
lar  dairy  feed.  The  cows  also  seem  to 
get  constipated  when  kept  in  the  stable 
and  yard.  mrs.  r.  a.  b. 

Maryland. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  “strong” 
flavor  of  the  milk  and  cream  is  caused 
from  the  feed,  although  cercain  types 
of  feed  do  occasionally  impart  odors, 
particularly  if  the  cows  are  fed  just 
before  milking.  This  would  include 
such  feeds  as  cabbage  and  sometimes 
corn  silage.  It  is  usually  best  to  feed 
dairy  cows  after  milking  and  after  the 
milk  has  been  removed  from  the  barn. 
It  is  possible  that  any  off-odors  or 
flavors  might  be  due  to  some  udder  in¬ 
fection  or  contamination  of  the  milk¬ 
ing  equipment.  If  you  will  have  the 
cows  examined  by  a  veterinarian  for 
possible  udder  trouble,  it  might  be  of 
value.  Thorough  rinsing  of  all  pails 
and  equipment  with  a  chlorine  solution 
might  also  be  beneficial.  It  is  possible 
that  feeding  brewers’  grains,  either  just 
before  or  during  milking,  might  also 
cause  off-flavor  or  odor. 

The  use  of  corn  stalks  might  have  a 
constipating  effect.  It  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  add  about  one  pound  daily 
of  linseed  oilmeal  to  the  grain  mixture 
per  cow.  Another  possible  corrective 
for  the  constipation  would  be  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  2  or  3  quarts  of  molasses  daily 
per  head.  This  could  be  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  warm  water  and  poured 
over  the  corn  fodder.  If  you  use  the 
molasses,  start  them  on  about  a  pint 
each  per  day  and  gradually  increase  it 
up  to  the  amounts  mentioned. 


Holstein  Herd  Tests 

During  the  past  official  Herd  Test 
year  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  total  of  477  herds,  containing 
11,776  cows,  are  reported  with  an  aver¬ 
age  cow  production  of  11,435  pounds 
of  milk,  399.6  pounds  of  butter-fat,  a 
test  of  3.49%.  Thirty-two  of  these  herds 
made  average  records  of  over  500 
pounds  of  butter-fat. 

An  all-time  national  average  of  731.9 
pounds  of  butter-fat  was  established  by 
the  herd  of  L.  A.  Zimmerman  of  Leigh¬ 
ton,  in  Carbon  County,  Penna.  He  also 
owned  the  highest  individual  producing 
cow,  Pansy  Boast  Ormsby  1801337 
(V.  G.),  with  a  seven-year-old  record, 
3X,  of  28,681  pounds  of  milk,  3.9%  test, 
1106.1  pounds  of  butter-fat.  During  the 
test  year,  five  cows  made  records  of 
over  1000  pounds  of  butter-fat,  and  four 
of  them  were  owned  by  Mr.  Zimmer¬ 
man.  The  other  is  owned  by  Morning- 
side  Hospital,  Portland,  Ore. 


April  15,  1944 


We  endorse  ibis 

program  of 
worm  control 


ft  Give  us  a  therapeutic  or  worm- 
expelling  dose  of  PTZ  before 
we’re  turned  on  pasture  this 
spring.  For  this  purpose,  use 
either  PTZ  Pellets  or  PTZ  Pow¬ 
der  in  a  drench. 


Give  us  PTZ  Powder  with 
salt— 1  part  powder  to  10  parts  salt 
— all  through  the  pasture  season. 
Make  sure  this  mixture  is  always 
in  our  salt  box.  It  helps  keep 
worm  eggs  from  developing  and 
helps  prevent  reinfestation. 


J »  PTZ,  the  phenothiazine  worm 
remedy  of  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  is 
doing  a  wonderful  job  in  helping 
control  worms.  It  is  effective 
against  six  species  of  roundworms, 
including  stomach  worms  and 
nodular  worms.  Be  sure  to  get 
PTZ  from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer, 
and  use  as  directed. 


ASHLAND,  OHIO 


Lo-Bax  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  use  wherever  milk 
is  produced  or  processed. 

Quick  Facts  About 
LO-BAX 

1.  Kills  germs  almost 
Instantly. 

2.  Dissolves  quickly  In 
hard  or  soft  water  — 
hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solu¬ 
tions  for  rinsing  or  im¬ 
mersing  dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  50%  avail¬ 
able  chlorine. 


5.  Reaches  you  full  strength — retains  Its  full  strength. 

6.  Economical  —  one  bottle  (28-oz.  size)  makes  1050 
gals,  dairy  rinse  solution  at  cost  of  1  /7  of  a  cent  per 
gallon  or  less.  Ask  your  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
about  Lo-Bax  or  write  us  direct. 


THE  MATHIES0N  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


GRASS  SILAGE 

SILOGERM— for  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well  as 
com.  Very  economical  clean  ami  easy  to  use.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOKLET  containing  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD.  N.  J. 
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Protects  Yoof 
livestock 
And  Poultry 

todme  foquifomenH 
of  youf  livestock  end 
poultry  are  small  rrr> 
very  small,  but .very 
important. 

Iodine  is  protection 
Ogainst  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  goiter  and 
related  troubles.  This 
fact  iswell  recognized 
Today  and  most  feeds 
Contain  Iodine  as  a 
supplement. 

Be  sure  your  live* 
Stock  and  poultry  get 
enough  Iodine  for 
their  requirements^ 


Iodine  Educational 
Bureau.  Xnc. 


t5  fi-  W«ckw  Drive,  Chicago  f,  fl), 
1  tO  B'way,  New  York  9,  N.  Y 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  aensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Bimpiy  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  he  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trussea 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut,  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE/  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


ANIMAL 

CUTS  AND  WOUNDS 


Every  minor  cut,  wound  or  harness  sore  should 
be  treated  promptly  with  a  good,  safe,  reliable 
germicide  and  fungicide.  This  is  why  Tincture 
Gambine  is  such  a  successful  treatment  for  minor 
injuries  of  animals:  It  is  both  a  germicide  and 
a  fungicide.  It  prevents  infection,  promotes 
prompt  healing  but  does  not  damage  the  tissues. 
Also  excellent  for  hoof-rot,  thrush,  and  many 
ringworm  types  of  skin  infections.  Keep  a  pint 
bottle  of  Tincture  Gambine  handy.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

In  serious  cases  consult  your  veterinarian. 


TINCTURE 

iMBIN 

E 

Combine,  Inc.,: 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Every  Farm  Should  Have 
VOGEL  FROST¬ 
PROOF  HYDRANTS 

Running  wafer  every  day 
of.theyear.Nearly  100,000 
i  n  use. 

See  your  nearest  Plumbing 
Supply  house  or  write  us 
for  complete  information. 

JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO.,  Dept.  10 

Wilmington  99,  Delaware 


MAIL  ORDERS  EARLY 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  help  and  other 
wartime  conditions,  Postal  authorities 
find  it  impossible  to  deliver  mail  as 
promptly  as  formerly.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  it  now  requires  twice  the  normal 
time  for  a  letter  to  reach  its  destination. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  advertisers  are  urged  to  mail  their 
orders  and  instructions  in  sufficient  time 
to  reach  this  office  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day  Morning — 9  days  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  issue.  To  be  on  the  safe  side 
allow  an  extra  day  for  delay  in  delivery. 


Back  to  Churning  Butter 

With  the  coming  of  the  automobile, 
paved  highway,  local  creameries  with 
their  trucks  to  pick  up  milk  and  cream 
dans  throughout  the  countryside,  it  has 
become  a  common  practice  during 
these  last  years  for  many  farmers  to 
buy  creamery  made  butter.  To  the 
older  farmwives,  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  buttermaking  as  one 
of  their  routine  tasks,  this  has  been 
a  welcome  boon  and  regarded  as  one 
of  the  many  modern  conveniences. 
But  with  the  present  food  rationing 
program  and  its  high  point  allotment 
on  butter  to  be  purchased  for  each 
individual,  many  farm  homes  are  again 
resorting  to  making  butter  from  the 
cream  produced  by  their  own  cows. 
Aside  from  the  privilege  of  using  all 
the  butter  one  wishes  to  use  without 
concern  about  ration  points,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  home-made  butter 
are  well  worth  considering. 

Good  cream  is  a  prerequisite  for  good 
butter  and  good  cream  depends  chiefly 
upon  sanitation,  temperature  at  which 
the  cream  is  stored,  and  age  or  length 
of  time  the  cream  is  kept  in  storage 
before  churning.  A  clean  barn  and 
clean,  healthy  cows  as  well  as  clean 
and  sweet  pails,  separator  and  other 
milk  utensils,  are  necessary  to  insure 
good  butter.  Cream  and  butter  absorb 
many  odors  and  acquire  a  disagreeable 
taste  if  stored  near  some  feeds,  vege¬ 
table  bins,  paint,  gasoline,  or  oils. 

Cream  that  is  just  turned  sour  is 
preferred  by  many  for  churning. 
Churning  is  a  process  by  which  the 
cream  is  agitated  to  cause  the  fat  glo¬ 
bules  to  collect  and  separate  from  the 
liquid  in  the  cream,  which  is  commonly 
called  buttermilk. 

A  dairy  thermometer  indicating 
churning  temperature  is  a  great  help 
to  any  beginner,  but  cream  of  ordinary 
room  temperature  will  usually  turn 
into  butter  easily.  The  best  tempera¬ 
ture  for  churning  cream,  however,  is 
from  55°F.  to  60°F.  Cream  that  is  too 
cold  will  be  slow  in  breaking  up  and 
cream  too  warm  will  make  soft  messy 
butter. 

When  the  fat  globules  have  collected 
into  large  bulky  balls,  they  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  churn  and  paddled  to 
squeeze  out  all  of  the  buttermilk. 
Washing  in  cool  water  is  an  aid  in  re¬ 
moving  all  traces  of  the  buttermilk, 
after  which,  one  and  one-half  tsps.  of 
salt  and  one-half  tsp.  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  butter  should  be  well  mixed 
in.  This  amount  of  salt  is  slightly 
greater  than  is  used  in  creamery  butter. 
The  small  amount  of  sugar  enhances 
the  flavor  without  making  the  butter 
taste  sweet. 

After  letting  this  mixture  stand  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  it  will  be  found,  upon  more 
paddling,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  liquid  from  the  dissolved 
salt  and  sugar  and  possibly  some  re¬ 
maining  buttermilk,  which  should  be 
removed  to  avoid  a  streaky  appearance 
to  the  butter.  The  butter  is  then  ready 
to  be  patted  into  molds  or  put  into  a 
crock  or  other  convenient  non-metal 
container.  If  it  is  to  be  stored  for  any 
length  of  time,  a  half-inch  layer  of 
dry  salt  in  a  muslin  bag  placed  on  top 
will  prevent  the  butter  from  becoming 
rancid. 

To  the  veteran  butter  maker,  the 
resumption  of  churning  operations  will 
but  mean  the  assembling  of  old  equip¬ 
ment  formerly  used.  Others  will  find 
small  inexpensive  churns  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  or  a  miniature  replica  of  the  old 
fashioned  dasher  churn,  that  has  figured 
as  a  subject  in  so  many  old  master¬ 
pieces  of  art,  can  be  made  from  a  gal¬ 
lon  glass  jar  with  a  tin  lid  of  the  kind 
used  for  commercially  made  dill  pickles. 
By  making  a  hole  in  the  tin  lid  through 
which  the  handle  of  a  wooden  dasher 
can  be  plunged  it  becomes  a  small 
churn.  Empty  gallon  pickle  jars  can 
usually  be  bought  at  cafe  kitchens  for 
a  small  sum. 

The  natural  color  of  butter  is  depen¬ 
dent  principally  upon  the  kind  of  feed 
that  is  given  to  the  cows.  Green  pas¬ 
ture  alfalfa  hay,  grass  silage  and  car¬ 
rots  if  used  for  cow  feed,  all  impart 
color  to  the  butter.  If  artificial  color¬ 
ing  is  desired  it  should  be  used  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  directions  given  with  it. 

Having  the  use  of  delicious  butter¬ 
milk  alone  is  sufficient  payment  for 
the  effort  of  churning.  Substituted  for 
the  sour  milk  in  any  recipe  it  lends 
an  improvement  to  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct.  Doctors  often  prescribe  the  use  of 
buttermilk  in  case  of  sickness. 

Hot  cakes  are  suberb  when  made 
with  buttermilk,  allowing  three-fourths 
cup  of  the  buttermilk  to  each  person 
and  one  or  two  eggs,  one  tsp.  melted 
shortening  to  each  quart  of  butter¬ 
milk  used  with  enough  flour  to  make 
a  desired  thickness.  Delicious  waffles 
can  be  made  with  three  cups  butter¬ 
milk,  two  tsp.  melted  butter,  one 
tbls.  sugar,  and  one  tsp.  each  of  salt 
and  soda,  two  eggs,  yolk  and  whites 
beaten  separately,  and  flour  as  needed. 

Buttermilk  pie  may  be  somewhat 
unusual,  but  decidedly  delicious.  Mix 
together  one  cup  sugar,  three  tbls. 
flour,  pinch  of  salt,  three  egg  yolks, 
one  tbls.  butter  and  two  cups  butter¬ 
milk  and  cook  until  thick,  then  add  two 
tsp.  lemon  extract  and  pour  into  a 
baked  pastry  shell  and  cover  with 
meringue  made  of  the  egg  whites  and 
brown  in  the  oven. 

Thus,  making  the  butter  for  home 
use  on  the  farm  is  a  practical  economy 
as  well  as  a  method  of  “stretching” 
ration  points.  n.  h,  k. 


When  10  days  old  teach  the  calf 
to  eat  Milkade  pellets  by  placing  a 
few  in  its  mouth  after  milk  feeding. 


Place  some  Milkade  Calf  Pellets 
in  a  clean  receptacle  and  permit 
calf  to  help  Itself. 


Raise  Vigorous  Calves  with 


MILKADE 


CALF  STARTER  PELLETS 

See  your 

Park  &  Pollard 

Dealer 


Reduce  milk,  as  Milkade  pellets  are 
increased  to  one  pound  per  day. 
Feed  also  Park  &  Pollard  Fitting 
Ration  and  good  mixed  hay.  At  30 
days  discontinue  milk. 


Milkade  Pellets 
raise  superior 
calves  of  o  low 
labor  and 
feed  cost.  / 


Is  your  choice  based  on 
DEPENDABILITY?  Then  you’ll  want  an 
Electro-Line  Farm  Fence  Controller. 
Sold  By  Leading  Hardware  Dealert 

ELECTRO-LINE  FENCE  COMPANY 

120  N.  Broadway  •  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin. 

- - - ». - -r  I 


WITTE  ENGINES 


A  REAL  Money  Maker 

for  farm  or  factory. 
Uses  cheap  liquid  fuels. 
Pays  for  itself  out  of 
savings. 


LOG  SAW 


MAKE  MONEY 

Start  a  wood 
Terms  *  sawing  business 
—turn  spare  timber  into  cash.  Factory 
prices;  cash  or  terms;  FREE  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1600  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY  3,  MO. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  Fruit  Trees  and  Berry  Plants  to  Farmers 
and  Victory  Gardeners.  Full  or  part  time. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


SALT  has  many  uses 


Nature  flavors  food,  salt  brings  out  flavor. 
Salt  is  vital  to  farm  life.  It  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  canning,  meat  curing,  butter 
making  and  stock  feeding.  Use  only  pure 
Worcester  Salt. 

FREE-WHILE  THEY  LAST. ..The  Practical 
Farmer’s  Salt  Book  keeps  accurate  records 
and  contains  valuable  information.  Send  no 
money,  just  drop  a  card  or  letter  to  Worcester 
Salt  Company,  40  Worth  Street,  New  York 
13.  N.  Y. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resnonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courtB. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Freedom  on  the  Home  Front 

DURING  the  past  two  months,  a  new  “grass 
roots”  movement  among  farmers  and 
small  business  men  has  been  in  the  course  of 
rapid  development  down  in  New  Jersey.  It 
was  started  at  a  farm  meeting  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Crossing  in  Mercer  County  early  in 
February.  According  to  reports,  the  meeting 
was  called  more  or  less  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  in  response  to  the  continued  protests 
among  farmers  generally  against  the  unneces¬ 
sary  and  discriminating  rules  and  regulations 
issuing  daily  out  of  the  fertile  brains  of  New 
Deal  dreamers  and  chair-warmers. 

The  attendance  at  the  Washington  Cross¬ 
ing  meeting  was  surprisingly  large  and  the 
sentiment  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  program 
announced  under  the  slogan  “Four  Freedoms 
on  the  Home  Front”.  As  evolved  at  that  meet¬ 
ing,  the  objectives  are: 

1.  Freedom  from  racketeering  labor  leaders. 

2.  Freedom  from  bureaucracy,  red  tape  and 
wasteful  spending. 

3.  Freedom  of  enterprise  and  individual  op¬ 
portunity. 

4.  Freedom  of  state  and  local  rights  from 
Federal  domination. 

Later,  another  equal.,.,  enthusiastic  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Flemington  Court  House  in 
Hunterdon  County  and  attended  by  300  men 
and  women.  According  to  recent  reports,  in¬ 
terest  in  the  movement  is  spreading  rapidly. 

“Four  Freedoms”  has  a  good  program.  That 
it  has  raised  so  much  genuine  interest  through¬ 
out  the  entire  East  within  two  short  months, 
is  evidence  of  its  strong  farm  appeal.  So  long 
as  the  men  who'are  guiding  the  policies  see  to 
it  that  ‘Four  Freedoms”  holds  fast  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  character  of  a  representative  farm  and 
small  business  group,  success  is  assured.  Let 
it  not  be  blighted,  however,  by  the  poison  of 
politics  or  stunted  in  its  growth  by  any 
“blessing”  from  professional  farm  leaders. 
Interference  of  this  kind  must  be  scrupulously 
avoided  because  it  always  spells  failure  for 
any  organization  as  a  representative  farm 
group.  If  reports  reaching  us  are  true,  “Four 
Freedoms”  has  enough  within  itself  already 
to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  as  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  individual  farmer  and  small  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  rebellion  against  the  shackles  and 
restrictions  imposed  upon  them  under  the 
guise  of  wartime  emergency. 

The  Goal  for  Nurserymen 

MANY  folks  are  turning  to  gardening  who 
never  gardened  before,  and  many  are 
pouring  over  nursery  catalogs  and  reading 
nursery  advertising  who  never  noticed  them 
before.  The  opportunity  lies  within  easy  reach 
to  turn  this  interest  into  lasting  good  for  the 
garden  movement  and  for  the  nursery  indus¬ 
try;  or  it  can  be  burst  like  an  overinflated 
balloon  and  come  crashing  to  the  ground, 
carrying  with  it  a  lot  of  well-intentioned  but 
carelessly  self-assured  nurserymen. 

Some  few  years  ago,  the  nursery  industry 
did  not  have  a  very  healthy  reputation.  There 
were  too  many  trees  not  true-to-name,  too 
many  substitutions,  and  too  much  high  pres¬ 
sure  “overselling”,  with  bundles  of  nursery 
stock  being  thrown  over  the  fence  and  bills 
collected  through  legal  processes. 

In  recent  years,  the  tone  of  the  industry  has 
been  very  good.  Inspection  of  nursery  stock 


in  the  nursery  for  trueness-to-name  and  insect 
and  disease  troubles  has  resulted  in  probably 
the  healthiest  and  most  reliable  nursery  stock 
that  has  ever  been  produced  in  American 
nurseries.  Further,  the  squeeze  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  has  left  mostly  the  more  substantial  and 
dependable  nursery  Arms.  Accordingly,  the 
general  situation  is  one  that  should  result  in 
mutual  satisfaction  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

But  to  offset  this  happy  outlook,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  nursery  stock, 
coupled  with  an  unprecedented  demand,  which 
is  tempting  to  substitution  and  to  filling  of 
orders  regardless.  It  attracts  unscrupulous  and 
fly-by-night  dealers.  Reliability  and  depend¬ 
ability  thus  become  more  than  ever  important 
considerations.  The  better  nursery  concerns  will 
return  orders  they  cannot  properly  fill.  Instead 
of  being  dissatisfied,  buyers  should  make  note 
of  this  evidence  of  good  faith. 

The  nursery  industry  has  a  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  It  cannot  afford  to  let  poor 
ethics  creep  in.  A.  few  intruders  can  do  much 
harm.  The  industry  owes  it  to  itself  to  insist 
upon  reliability  and  dependability.  It  should 
lay  down  and  enforce  codes  of  ethics  and 
standards  which  will  still  further  insure  both 
satisfied  customers  and  a  flourishing  industry. 
That  is  the  test  of  leadership. 

No  Help  to  the  Honest 

Let  me  identify  myself  as  one  of  your  old,  loyal 
subscribers.  Ever  since  1920,  I’ve  looked  forward 
to  my  Rural  New-Yorker.  Incidentally,  at  times  I’ve 
advertised  in  it  with  splendid  results.  If  there  is  one 
“Rural  New-Yorker  Booster”,  it’s  me. 

99  times  out  of  100,  I  agree  with  every  word  you 
write,  but  I  believe  in  one  instance  you  have  jumped 
off  the  handle  a  bit  too  strong.  I  refer  to  your  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  March  18  issue  “OPA  Protects  Milk 
Trust.”  In  that  article  you  referred  to  the  OPA  regu¬ 
lation  which  permitted  cooperatives  to  pay  dividends 
only  semi-annually. 

Now  I  think  I  know  something  about  that  regula¬ 
tion  as  our  industry  (I’m  in  the  butter  business) 
might  have  been  influential  in  having  it  put  in.  Here’s 
what  happened.  The  OPA,  with  good  intent,  set  up 
certain  margins  for  butter  handlers,  including  needed 
primary  receivers,  jobbers,  retailers,  etc.  Now,  some 
“smart  alecs”  found  a  loophole  in  the  rule  which 
enabled  them  to  start  new  co-ops,  and  thus  pay  extra 
dividends  to  creameries  and  so  get  more  butter. 
Butter  has  been  so  scarce  that  its  mere  possession 
or  receipt  has  been  of  greatest  value.  As  these 
chiselers  succeeded  in  getting  away  with  this,  others 
followed  and  finally  all  the  other  creameries  and 
handlers  who  would  not  stoop  to  such  practices,  were 
up  in  arms.  In  the  endeavor  to  curb  these  malicious 
practices,  OPA  put  in  a  rule  curbing  certain  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  new  (known  to  the  trade  as  “phony”) 
co-ops. 

I  don’t  think  the  OPA  should  be  censured  for  this. 

New  York.  a.  l. 

ESPITE  A.  L.’s  evident  desire  to  offer  a 
logical  reason,  we  still  cannot  see  how  this 
OPA  regulation  limiting  payment  of  coopera¬ 
tive  dividends  to  twice  a  year,  is  going  to  curb 
any  chiseling.  No  doubt  there  is  chiseling  going 
on.  It  would  not  be  the  milk  business  if  there 
were  not.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  these  bogus 
dealer  cooperatives  could  be  curbed  in  a  much 
more  effective  and  direct  way  than  merely  by 
limiting  the  number  of  dividend  payments. 
Cooperatives  formed  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  OPA  regulation  could  be  presumed  to 
have  been  set  up  for  purposes  of  evasion,  un¬ 
less  substantial  proof  were  offered  to  the  con¬ 
trary  and  if  such  proof  were  not  offered,  then 
they  could  be  barred  from  paying  any  divi¬ 
dends  at  all.  In  addition,  proof  could  be  re¬ 
quired  as  to  the  good  faith  and  reason  for  the 
establishment  of  such  cooperatives,  that  is, 
by  whom  they  were  formed  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  formed. 

Such  a  direct  method  of  dealing  with  this 
chiseling  would  not  only  be  more  effective,  but 
it  would  avoid  discrimination  against  the  real 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  coopera¬ 
tive,  such  as  Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farm¬ 
ers  of  Allentown,  Penna.  Where  a  cooperative 
is  shown  to  be  farmer-owned  and  farmer-con¬ 
trolled,  this  OPA  regulation  limiting  dividend 
payments  to  twice  a  year  does  not  accomplish 
any  purpose,  except  injustice  for  the  innocent 
and  penalties  for  the  industrious.  Besides, 
there  is  no  logic  behind  the  regulation.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  how  can  a  dividend, 
illegal  if  paid  once  a  month,  be  automatically 
made  legal  by  being  paid  twice  a  year? 

THE  MAN  WHO  OWNED  THE  PIGEONS 

In  our  last  issue  we  published  a  picture  of 
2  pens  of  pigeons  that  had  been  sent  in  to  us 
with  an  unsigned  letter.  Mr.  A.  K.  Richards 
of  Argyle,  New  York,  came  forward  immedi¬ 
ately  and  identified  himself  as  the  owner.  Our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Richards  for  his  prompt  cour¬ 
tesy,  and  our  congratulations  too.  They’re  a 
nice  looking  lot  of  birds. 


April  15,  1944 

Sound  Farm  Philosophy 

Ever  since  Mr.  Berghold  wrote  and  published  his 
masterly  exposure  of  the  “Biolac”  deal,  I’ve  wanted 
to  congratulate  your  publication.  He  virtually  took 
doubting  Thomas’  hand  and  put  it  in  the  wound 
that  is  only  one  more  proof  of  the  foul  methods 
employed  by  “those  in  power.”  Because  of  Thomas 
Dewey’s  close  association  with  that  clique,  I  see  no 
betterment  for  the  metropolitan  market  milk  pro¬ 
ducer. 

I  had  hoped  that  Congress  would  stick  to  their 
guns  and  do  away  with  all  subsidies.  Isn’t  it  bad 
enough  for  our  men  to  face  the  enemy  on  the  enemy’s 
own  soil,  giving  his  best  and  enduring  the  worst 
of  such  a  battle,  without  having  to  come  back  home 
and  pay  for  the  food  he  and  the  Allies  ate,  also  the 
ammunition  and  ordnance  used  during  the  fray?  Not 
only  he,  but  his  children  and  his  children’s  children. 
No  one  ever  yet  has  borrowed  himself  out  of  debt 
or  paid  a  bill  by  taking  the  money  out  of  the  left¬ 
side  pants’  pocket  and  putting  it  into  the  right-side 
pants’  pocket;  and  very  often,  the  money  gets  scat¬ 
tered  and  rolls  out  of  sight  during  such  transactions. 

Mrs.  R.  S.’s  item  on  page  174  in  your  March  18 
issue,  ought  to  be  made  into  a  pamphlet  and  sent 
to  every  Congressman  in  the  U.  S.,  and  every  law¬ 
maker  in  every  state.  She  only  put  into  words  what 
every  farmer  knows,  whether  he  lives  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York  or  any  other  state.  More  credit 
to  you  for  giving  her  space.  They  talk  about  free 
expression  of  opinion.  I’d  like  to  see  anyone  express¬ 
ing  such  sentiments,  get  a  line  in  one  of  the  Gannett 
publications. 

So  often  lately,  we  see  the  questions,  “What  is 
the  matter  with  America?”  and  “What  is  the  matter 
with  Americans?”  I  believe  the  answer  is  in  your 
Mt.  Kisco  sermon  published  in  the  March  18  issue. 
When  I  taught  school,  I,  by  preference,  taught  in  the 
country  and  endeavored  to  open  the  child’s  mind  to 
the  wonders  of  the  earth  and  the  country.  For  years, 
I  felt  very  emphatically  that  our  children  were  being 
educated  away  from  the  dirt  and  the  fundamentals. 
Until  our  children  realize  that  life  is  something  more 
than  money;  that  a  white  collar  job  isn’t  the  most 
essential  thing  to  get;  that  dirt  on  the  hands,  face 
and  feet,  when  it  is  the  result  of  honest  toil,  is  no 
disgrace;  that  quick-rich  schemes  are  a  snare  and  a 
delusion;  that  fancy  living  and  all  that  goes  with 
it  is  a  mighty  poor  substitute  for  real  pleasure  and 
enjoyment;  and  that  the  movies  are  but  a  shadow  of 
a  dream;  we  parents  have  failed  woefully  to  live 
up  to  our  obligations  and  we  have  no  one  to  blame 
but  our  own  “wishy-washy”  selves  for  what  today 
ails  America  and  American  children. 

We  have  been  altogether  too  anxious  to  “let  George 
do  it”,  to  use  an  apt  slang  phrase.  There  is  no  way 
that  God  has  provided  for  us  to  escape  our  own  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  our  own  duties.  Too  long  have 
the  parents  and  the  teachers  and  the  preachers  tried 
to  evade  the  truth. 

Then  we  have  the  nerve  to  say,  “How  can  God  let 
such  things  happen?”  MRS.  vera  de  groat. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  read  your  interesting  farm  paper  time  and  time 
again.  I  am  particularly  interested  where  smaller 
concerns  like  the  Buffalo  Unity  Co-operative,  Inc. 
and  Erie  Co.  Milk  Producers  Co-operative,  Inc.  regu¬ 
larly  pay  a  great  deal  more  to  their  producers  than 
the  Dairymen’s  League.  For  instance,  the  Market 
Administrator’s  price  for  3.5  milk  for  December  was 
$3.50.  The  Dairymen’s  League  fell  far  below  this, 
paying  $3.35,  while  the  smaller  cooperatives  paid 
$3.60.  Is  this  because  the  smaller  concerns  do  not 
have  unnecessary,  high-powered,  office  chair-warmers 
and  officials  drawing  enormous  salaries? 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  always  a  certain  clique 
never  happy  unless  they’ve  got  their  hands  in  the 
farmers’  pockets.  Wake  up,  Mr.  Farmer,  to  the  fact 
that  your  milk  check  is  being  bled  of  large  revenues 
every  month  to  pay  these  big-shots  their  large 
salaries. 

You  milk  the  cow  and  then  they  milk  you  of  your 
rightful  profits.  A  Disgusted  Farmer. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 


Have  taken  your  paper  a  good  many  years  and 
admire  your  stand  on  the  milk  question.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  getting  a  very  hot  price  now,  compared 
to  the  workers  in  the  war  plants,  most  of  whom 
around  here  get  as  much  in  two  weeks  with  nothing 
invested,  as  an  average  20-cow  farm  gets  in  a  month. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.  c.  M. 


In  the  February  19  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
R.  A.  B.  in  his  article  “Outline  for  Farmers’  Organi¬ 
zation”  is  certainly  “on  the  ball.”  Let’s  not  talk! 
Let’s  act  now!  As  a  farm  laborer  and  a  share  cropper, 
it  is  time  we  organized  into  a  real  farmers’  benefit 
organization.  .  V.  P. 

New  York. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  excellent  paper.  The 
editorials  are  right  to  the  point  and  it  is  certainly 
good  to  know  that  there  are  still  men  fearless  enough 
and  articulate  enough  to  speak  out  for  ordinary 
people. 

Yours  for  many  years  to  come. 

New  York.  mrs.  e.  m.  g. 


Brevities 

“The  heavens  declare  his  righteousness,  and  all 
the  people  see  his  glory.”  Psa.:  97-6. 

Proper  application  of  a  suitable  nitrogen-carrying 
fertilizer  should  be  made  annually  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  good  fruit  yields  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

Planting  is  late  everywhere  this  year.  Unusually 
heavy  March  rains  are  the  reason.  The  precipitation 
last  month  exceeded  7  inches  in  many  sections  of  the 
Northeast. 

At  present  price  ratios  of  feed,  labor,  equipment, 
poultry  and  eggs,  even  healthy  chicks,  bred  from  h  gh 
producing  strains,  are  financially  speculative.  Infer  lor 
chicks  are  a  losing  proposition  right  from  the  star' , 
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A  BOY... A  WATER  WHEEL. ..AND  A  DREAM! 


IT  WORKED!  Perhaps  no  youngster  had 
ever  seen  a  more  beautiful  sight  .  .  . 
Over  a  little  dam  spilled  the  water  of  the 
country  ditch.  The  homemade  water  wheel 
began  to  turn  on  its  rake-handle  shaft.  Faster 
and  faster  it  went.  Next  step  was  to  connect 
it  to  an  old  coffee  mill  inside  the  woodshed. 

Pebbles  were  poured  into  the  churning 
mill.  They  sparked  and  crackled  like  a 
Fourth  of  July  display,  grinding  noisily  into 
sand  to  be  used  later  for  a  casting  mold. 

Here  in  this  water  wheel  was  the  first 
moving  device  ever  created  by  Henry  Ford! 


Meantime,  somewhere  inside  his  inquiring 
mind,  a  dream  was  struggling  to  shape  it¬ 
self.  A  dream  of  other  wheels  that  would 
one  day  turn  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  farm 
and  industry  ...  to  change  the  transporta¬ 
tion  habits  of  the  nation. 

Down  through  the  years,  from  water 
wheels  to  watches,  to  steam  engines,  to  gaso¬ 
line  engines,  Henry  Ford’s  lively  interest  in 
wheels  progressed.  The  rest  is  history — the 
history  of  America’s  automobile  industry. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


From  that  day  in  May,  1895,  when  the  first 
Ford  car  was  wheeled  into  Bagley  Avenue, 
Detroit,  more  than  30,000,000  Ford-built  cars 
and  trucks  have  been  produced. 

Yet  the  thought  and  spirit  that  prompted 
that  long-ago  experiment  with  the  water  wheel 
have  never  changed  at  Ford  Motor  Company. 
You  will  still  find  here  the  same  ingenuity 
that  is  not  afraid  to  be  original  .  .  .  the  same 
wanting-to-find-out-for-oneself  that  always 
makes  for  progress. 

Today,  this  philosophy  and  the  skiHs  de¬ 
veloped  through  more  than  40  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  are  being  applied  to  America’s  vital  needs. 
From  this  will  arise  new  techniques  to  serve 
the  nation  even  better  when  Ford  resumes  the 
production  of  sturdy,  comfortable  transporta¬ 
tion,  priced  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest 
number.  As  Henry  Ford  has  said:  “Our  times 
are  primitive.  True  progress  is  yet  to  come.” 
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There  is  no  time  for  nursing  un¬ 
thrifty  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  and 
no  feed  to  waste  on  worms.  Short¬ 
age  of  manpower  on  farms  and 
shortage  of  high  protein  feeds  make 
it  a  positive  necessity  to  use  proven 
products  for  your  valuable  livestock 
and  poultry.  Nema  Worm  Capsules 
and  Nemazene  Tablets  for  removal 
of  worms  and  Kreso  Dip  No.  1  for 
farm  sanitation  are  products  that  are 


dependable.  The  high  quality  of 
Parke-Davis  products  is  maintained 
.  .  .  always.  Thousands  of  farmers 
use  them  year  after  year  because 
they  are  effective,  easy  to  use  and 
low  in  cost.  Get  Parke-Davis  prod¬ 
ucts  at  your  drug  store.  If  possible, 
order  in  advance.  It  will  help  you  to 
get  what  you  want  when  you  want  it. 

Write  for  free  booklets  on  "Farm 
Sanitation”  and  worming. 


Animal  Industry  Division  —  Desk  17 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


DRUG  STORES  SELL  PARKE-DAVIS  PRODUCTS 


pt0>  ANIMAL  REGULATOR 

CONTAINS  “TRACE  ELEMENTS”  AND  VITAMIN  D...  WHETS  APPETITE... AIDS  DIGESTION 


Hungry  crops  .  .  .  draining  rains  .  .  .  eat 
away  the  "Trace  Elements”  in  your  land. 
If  your  hay,  your  grain,  lack  their  protec¬ 
tive  power,  milk  flow  . . .  reproduction  . . . 
health  . . .  growth  . . .  will  suffer. 

But,  worn-out  soil  need  not  wear  out 
cows,  if  you  feed  Pratts  Animal  Regulator. 
Famous  since  granddad  was  a  boy,  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator  restores  to  the  diet  all 
"Trace  Elements”  known  as  vital.  It  pre¬ 
vents  ...  it  cures  .  .  .  deficiencies  of  these 
foods  Nature  uses  to  keep  the  cow’s  insides 
earning  ...  to  prolong  milking  life. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  gives  cows 
three  bonus  values,  too.  Under  practical 
conditions*  it  supplies  all  of  the  Vitamin  D 
cows  or  calves  need  to  prevent  skeletal 
troubles.  And,  Vitamin  D  is  indispensable 
to  cows  coming  fresh. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  whets  the  ap¬ 
petite.  Helps  keep  cows  eating!  Milking! 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  peps  up  diges¬ 
tion.  The  better  the  cow,  the  more  she 
needs  an  active  digestion  to  handle  the 
larger  amounts  of  feed  she  must  eat. 


Just  2  tablespoonfuls  of  Pratts  Ani¬ 
mal  Regulator  a  day  gives  a  cow  these 
4  proven  aids  to  bigger  dairy  profits  .  .  . 
at  one  low  cost! 

See  your  dealer. 

Demand  Pratts  Ani¬ 
mal  Regulator.  It’s 
guaranteed  to  give 
you  results  or 
money  back.  If 
dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply,  send  coupon 
and  $1.00  for  trial 
supply  sent  post¬ 
paid. 


TRIAL  OF  F ER 


Dept.  AR-160 


PRATT  FOOD  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  which  please  send  me.  post¬ 
paid,  your  trial  package  of  Pratts  Animal  Regulator. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . 

TOWN . STATE. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  RAN.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Feeding  for  Hog  Health 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


A  recent  report  by  the  animal  nutri¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  brings  out  the  pertinent  and 
practical  consideration  that  the  great 
effectiveness  of  animal  protein  con¬ 
centrates  in  promoting  maximal  pro¬ 
duction  in  swine  is  not  due  primarily 
to  their  protein  constituents.  I  assume 
this  means  when  they  are  compared 
with  protein  concentrates  not  of  animal 
origin,  but  of  somewhat  similar  digest¬ 
ible  protein  content. 

Various  experiments  show  that  the 
superior  nutritional  benefits  derived 
from  the  animal  protein  concentrates 
are  probably  due  to  their  comparative 
higher  content  of  certain  vitamins, 
minerals  such  as  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  possibly  some  of  the  micro¬ 
nutrients  rather  than  to  their  greater 
percentage  of  digestible  protein.  Vege¬ 
table  protein  concentrates  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  substituted  for  those  of  ani¬ 
mal  origin  in  a  swine  feeding  and 
breeding  program  provided  proper  cor¬ 
rections  are  made  for  any  vitamin  or 
mineral  deficiencies  that  may  thus  have 
been  incurred.  If  a  vegetable  protein 
concentrate  is  substituted  for  an  animal 
protein  concentrate,  then  the  amount 
used  to  supplement  the  ration  should 
be  increased  about  25  percent  to  make 
up  for  its  less  efficient  protein  utiliza¬ 
tion. 

Mineral  Deficiencies 

Forced  feeding  of  minerals  to  the 
extent  of  1  percent  in  the  grain  is 
beneficial  in  many  instances.  However, 
it  is  also  advisable  that  all  hogs  in  the 
herd  have  constant  access  to  a  suitable 
mineral  mixture.  This  can  be  kept  in 
a  small  separate  trough  in  one  corner 
of  the  pen  or  be  used  in  a  self-feeder. 
Mineral  deficiencies  manifest  them¬ 
selves  in  various  ways.  Some  of  the 
more  commonly  apparent  symptoms  of 
such  deficiency  ailments  are  for  hogs 
to  become  lame,  go  down  in  the  back, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  break  their  legs 
easily. 

The  regular  use,  as  suggested,  of 
ground  limestone,  ground  oyster  shells 
or  marl  will  provide  sufficient  calcium 
to  meet  porcine  physiologic  require¬ 
ments.  Phosphorus  needs  can  also  be 
supplied  by  providing  steam  bone 
meal.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained  then 
the  defluorinated  mineral  phosphates 
or  dicalcium  and  mono-phosphate  make 
satisfactory  substitutes.  Alfalfa  hay  in 
racks  will  also  help  supply  protein, 
calcium  and  phosphorus.  Iodine,  sodium 
and  chlorine  can  be  supplied  by  the 
regular  use  of  iodized  salt.  Iron  and 
small  traces  of  copper,  needed  for  iron 
assimilation,  are  now  obtainable  in 
ready  mixed  commercial  forms  to  use 
in  proper  strength  solutions  for  swabb¬ 
ing  on  the  udder  of  the  sow.  Their 
regular  use  will  prevent  anemia  com¬ 
monly  recognized  as  “thumps”,  in  suck¬ 
ling  pigs. 

If  fresh  earth  is  dug  from  a  field 
where  pigs  have  not  been  pastured  for 
two  or  more  years  it  is  suitable  to  sack 
and  keep  in  the  hog  house  for  later 
use  during  the  winter.  If  a  couple  of 
handfuls  per  pig  is  daily  placed  in  a 
separate  trough,  then  the  little  pigs 
can  eat  it  as  desired.  Sows,  boars  and 
shotes  will  do  better  too  if  they  are 
allowed  regular  access  to  some  of  this 
clean  soil.  It  also  acts  as  a  preventive 
and  corrective  for  anemia,  and  may 
provide  some  of  the  needed  trace  ele¬ 
ments.  There  may  also  be  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  soil  not  yet  recognized  that 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  proteins  as  well  as  other 
nutrients. 

When  animal  protein  concentrates, 
such  as  fishmeal  and  tankage,  are  fed 
in  proper  amounts,  most  authorities  are 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  little  if  any 


need  to  furnish  additional  minerals, 
other  than  those  just  mentioned.  How¬ 
ever,  if  all  vegetable  protein  supple¬ 
ments  are  used  a  more  complicated 
mineral  mixture  might  be  indicated. 
No  adequate  investigational  work  has 
been  done  relative  to  the  trace  ele¬ 
ments,  insofar  as  they  might  be  needed 
in  all  vegetable  swine  rations.  The 
probable  reason  that  this  has  never 
been  completely  tested  is  because  until 
the  present  time  these  minerals  could 
be  more  readily  and  economically  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  ^available  supplies  of  ani¬ 
mal  protein  concentrates.  This  affords 
one  of  the  best  illustrations  ever  pre¬ 
sented  of  the  possible  benefit  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  pure  science  as  applied  in 
a  practical  way.  Frequently,  the  im¬ 
mediate  practical  use  of  a  scientific 
experiment  may  not  be  apparent;  how¬ 
ever,  as  has  been  repeatedly  demon¬ 
strated,  many  of  them  are  later  found 
to  have  an  important  significance  to 
the  every  day  problems  of  life. 

Vitamin  Needs 

Most  animal  protein  concentrate  feeds 
do  not  contain  enough  vitamin  A  and 
vitamin  D  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  hogs.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  them 
are  totally  devoid  of  these  essential 
vitamins.  All  ages  and  kinds  of  swine 
must  have  regular  daily  supplies  of 
vitamins  A  and  D  in  order  to  keep 
healthy  and  make  normal  gains  and 
growth.  The  vegetable  protein  concen¬ 
trates  are  also  deficient  in  these  two 
important  vitamins. 

The  cereal  grains,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  yellow  corn,  are  either  very 
low  or  entirely  lacking  in  vitamin  A. 
Cod  and  shark  liver  oils  are  very  high 
in  this  vitamin.  Good  quality,  leafy 
alfalfa  hay  is  also  an  excellent  source 
of  vitamin  A.  Whole  milk  is  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  A,  but  is  low  for  D. 
Buttermilk  contains  appreciable 
amounts  of  A  but  no  D;  however,  skim- 
milk  and  whey  do  not  contain  either 
vitamin  A  or  D. 

The  only  concentrate  that  contains 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  vitamin  D  to 
be  of  any  nutritional  significance  is 
fishmeal.  The  fishliver  oils  and  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  and  meal  are  also 
high  in  the  sunshine  vitamin.  One  of 
the  marvels  of  nature,  is  that  growing 
alfalfa  as  well  as  the  other  hay  and 
forage  crops  are  totally  devoid  of  vita¬ 
min  D,  but  during  their  curing  process 
they  are  able  to  imprison  it.  Thus, 
manufactured  in  nature’s  own  labora¬ 
tory,  it  can  be  stored  and  preserved 
for  later  utilization  in  the  animal  body 
during  the  winter  months  when  it  is 
most  needed.  This  is  true  only  for  vita¬ 
min  D.  Relative  to  the  green  rough- 
ages  and  roots  vitamin  A  is  abundant 
in  most  of  them,  and  also  in  their  har¬ 
vested  condition;  some  exceptions  to 
this  are  beets,  mangels  and  potatoes. 
Yellow  sweet  potatoes  though  are  a 
good  source  of  vitamin  A. 

When  on  pasture  and  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  hogs  will  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  vitamin  D  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  for  their  daily  needs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  unless  supplied  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts  by  its  regular  feeding, 
they  will  soon  be  in  a  clinical  or  sub- 
clinical  condition. 

Yellow  color  in  feeds  is  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  carotenes,  which  ani¬ 
mals  can  convert  into  vitamin  A  by 
certain  physiologic  reactions.  However, 
cottonseed  meal  is  a  bright  yellow  color 
but  it  is  entirely  lacking  in  both  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D.  Tests  at  several  of  the 
experiment  stations  have  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  if  vitamin  A  is  regu¬ 
larly  supplied  in  adequate  amounts 
then  cottonseed  meal  can  be  used  satis- 
(Continued  on  Page  232) 


For  over  100  years  New  Jersey  breeders’  have  been  noted  for  their  good  red  hogs. 
At  the  1943  Trenton  Fair,  this  junior  yearling  boar,  N.  J.  Wave  118733,  won 
Grand  Championship  Duroc-Jersey  honors  for  Arthur  T.  Sawyer  of  Princeton 
in  Mercer  County,  New  Jersey.  “Waue”  was  later  officially  selected  as  the  breeds 
Reserve  All-American  Junior  Yearling  boar  for  1943. 
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|  SWINE 

A  AYRSHIRES 

Dependable  Pigs 

One  thousand  shoats  (vaccinated)  and  safe. 
Passed  the  quarantine  period.  3;  3%;  4;  4% 
months  at  $8.50;  $9;  $9.50;  $10.50  each.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  live  and  grow  (all  breeds)  on 
approval.  100  Boars  for  immediate  and 
future  service  at  farmers  prices.  Now  is 
the  time  to  breed  your  sows.  A  bred  sow 
is  a  fine  investment.  500  young  sows  open 
and  bred.  Have  your  own  meat  next  winter. 

A  hog  carcass  can  be  used  a  hundred  ways. 
No  waste.  Many  of  you  have  bought  my  pigs 
for  years.  It  is  a  fine  testimonial  and  I 
appreciate  this  very  much.  Check;  P.  O. 
money  order;  or  C.  O.  D. 

CHAS.  DAVIS,  (Singing  Hills) 
Concord  Mass. 

THE  NATIONAL 

"Year’s  Greatest  Ayrshire  Sale" 

Wednesday,  May  10th,  1:00  P.M. 
Kennilworth  Riding  Academy,  Rye,  N.Y. 

Choicest  seed  stock  from  leading  breed¬ 
ing  establishments  —  45  females  and  7 
outstanding  young  sires.  High  Records, 
Show  Speciments,  Richest  Pedigrees, 
Clean  Bill  of  Health. 

For  Catalog  Write 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service 
Box  96  Brandon,  Vermont 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Firm 

Choice  Young  Pigs.  Berkshire  and  0.  1.  C.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  Crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old . $6.50  each 

8-9  weeks  old . 6.75  each 

10  week  extras....  7.00  each 
(Everything  considered,  price,  quality,  etc.— You  Win 
Out  ordering  from  us.  Crated  right.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
1943  was  an  off  year  to  some  folks,  as  every  move  was 
costly  and  supplies  scarce,  grain,  young  pigs,  etc. 
Oo  at  it  again  in  1944  as  everything  is  much  better. 
Remember— Stick  and  Stay  is  the  Only  Way. 

AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 

■  NEW  ENGLAND  INVITATIONAL  SALE  ■ 

I  60  Fresh  and  Spring  Cows  and  Heifers  ■ 

■  THURSDAY,  APRIL  27TH.  AT  12:30  P.  M,  1 

Fair  Grounds,  Northampton,  Mass. 

I  All  from  T.B.  Accredited  herds.  Most  all  from  I 
|  Bang’s  Accr'd  herds.  19  head  are  calfhood  vac.  ■ 
.rFOF?  r  ATAI  on  WRITF  .11 

1  Ayrshire  Sales  Service  .  Box  96,  Brandon,  Vt.  g 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazera 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4 %  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  Gilts,  Bred  Sows, 

Service  Boars,  Young  Pigs. 

Can  Ship  Promptly. 

A.  J.  PACKARD 

Somerville,  New  Jersey 

•  AYRSHIRES* 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Also  some  mature  stock  available. 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  1. 

RUGGED  PIGS! 

CHESTER  WHITES:  CH ESTER  -  BER KSH 1  RE; 

YORKSHIRE-CHESTER.  FEW  DUR0C  CROSSES 

5-6  Weeks  .  $6.00 

7-8  Weeks  .  7.00 

9  10  Weeks  ,  ,  , . .  8.00 

Vaccination  85e  extra  if  desired.  Boars;  Barrows;  Sows. 
Please  stato  second  choice.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money 
order.  No  charge  crating.  Prompt  delivery. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd..  Concord,  Mass. 

}  .*.  JERSEYS 

negistered  ST  erseys 

We  have  available  a  few  freshening  cows  and 
heifers,  heifer  and  bull  calves,  ot  following  blood 
lines:  Oxford  Sybil  Quechee  (Quechee  Fells),  Oak¬ 
dale  Royalist  (Twin  Oaks),  and  Lilac  Remus 
Bruce  (High  Lawn),  from  matings  to  our  good 
Pomfret  Highlands  cows.  Reasonable  prices.  In¬ 
quiries  answered  promptly. 

Grover  OW  ©ill 

Pomfret  Highlands  Farm  _  20  Exchange  Place 

Woodstock,  Vt.  ®T  New  York  City 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.00  each 

8  to  9  weeks  old  $6.50  each 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All 
large  healthy  growthy  pigs  for  fatting  or  breeders. 
Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  Vaccination  if  desired  75c  extra. 

Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P  S.  Any  one  pig  order  50  cents  extra. 

*** 

F  O  R  SALE 

FOUR  REG.  YEARLING  JERSEY  BULLS 

Ready  for  service,  wonderful  type  and  production. 
Bloodtested,  T.  B.  accredited,  will  sacrifice  to  make 
room.  A.  L.  WILKINS,  R  1,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Most  hog  for  your  money.  Boar  and  sow  pigs 
unrelated.  Gilts  and  young  boars.  Best  of 
blood  lines,  thick,  low  down,  good  type. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK  -  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 

•\  GUERNSEYS 

BULL  CALVES  WITH  REAL  PRODUCTION 

NHFRITANPF  at  Farmer  Prices — carrying  Lang- 
HULiIiIlnilvIj  water  Valor,  Mixter  May  Royal, 
Langwater  Vagabond  breeding,  and  closely  related  to 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

We  now  have  some  exceptionally  nice  spring  pigs,  8 
weeks  old  at  $15.00  each,  application  for  registration 
furnished.  These  pigs  are  of  choice  and  select  breeding, 
guaranteed  upon  receipt  to  please  you  in  every  respect 
or  ship  them  back  at  our  expense.  Service  boars  and 

IT.lS&V 'fAkSs'  "TSte...  MARYLAND 

Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  three 
years,  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Sibyl  874.5  lbs.  fat  at 
3(4  years  and  Tarbell  Farms  Royal  Lenda  1109  lbs. 
fat  at  four  years.  TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
SMITHV1LLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 

One  registered  bull  5  years  old  a  top  notch  herd  sire  of 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Extra  Nice  Pure  Bred  Gilts 

One  a  Chester  White  and  one  Yorkshire.  Both  were 

DrEER-Lic!<rUFA,Ri'!'1AAPR  rvglNCEDTy°NtEWreY0ORK 

(Douglaston  Manor  Farms  breeding  $300.  Two  young 
bulls  out  of  high  record  dams  one  7  months  old  $75. 
one  10  months  $100.  Negative  T.  B.  and  Bangs. 

DEER-LICK  FARM,  CAPE  VINCENT,  NEW  YORK 

Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Boll  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 
WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Rex  LcParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Price3  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — All  .Ages— 

Af.BS  Hiuf'SK 

SHORTHORNS 

fwrnnNG  shonthorn7{ 

A  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  S?,’,”*1"™ 

Raider  397702.  As  I  have  no  further  use  for  him. 

Harvey  A.  Foster,  1069  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Bred  Gilts  For  Sale  Chester  White 

To  farrow  in  June  and  August.  $50.00. 

BEROL  LODGE,  Inc.,  710  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  9. 

Official  as  well  as  ‘‘on  the  farm”  rec- 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 

.11-round  breed!  Produce  41  milk  tad  hive  •' 

Innoculated  Pigs,  $5.  Up  FOB  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Price  list.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

greatest  salvage  value  ot  all  milk  breeds f  _ 

Get  the  facts  —  FREE  !  Or  read  Milking 

Shorthorn  Journal  Tnat  subscription  six  months  50*.  one  year  91.00. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Society, Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, III 

■ 1  -_  -g  -wst  Piss  and  Fall 

*  JL  '  boars  of  best  breeding. 

C.  T.  Edgerton,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Penna. 

REG.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 
HEREFORD  HOGS 

Foundation  Stock  of  Quality 
in  Breeding  and  Conformation 

Bonnie  View  Farms 

Box  96,  JAVA  VILLAGE.  WY0.  CO..  NEW  YORK 

ran  C  IT  r  Registered  Duroc  Boar  Pigs 
a  U  Ik  Aj  *-«  farrowed  in  September,  1943. 

1  Y.  STAUFFER,  209  Monroe  St.,  Boyertown,  Penna. 

THRFF  Registered  Berkshire  Boars  six  months  of 

1  lllvEiC,  age.  Double  cholera  treated.  Must  please. 

HAVENS  BROS.  •  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

PT1R  QAI  F  FEEDER  STEERS  &  LAMBS. 
A'“crv  JALL  a.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN — registered  bull  calves;  $100- 

$200.  Breeding  Tells!  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 

R.  F.  PATTINGT0N  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  100  HEAD 

PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  COWS 
and  HEIFERS  (Bred  and  safe  in  calf)  due  to  freshen 
starting  May;  also  25  Bulls  from  four  months  to  breed¬ 
ing  age.  Publican  Domino,  Onward  Domino  and  Dundy 
Domino  Bloodlines.  Herd  Approved  and  Accredited.  Can 
ship  into  any  State.  0’ Hagan’s  Stock  Farms.  Voorhees- 
ville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Delmar  9-1244. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  Service  boars:  bred  sows;  fall 
pigs.  W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 

|  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  | 

HERD  DISPERSAL  SALE 

36  Head  Brown  Swiss  Dairy  Cattle 

SATURDAY  APRIL  22,  1944 

For  Wallace  Pflueger,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

18  cows  in  milk.  14  heifers,  2  young  bulls,  2  mature 
bulls. 

The  best  of  Lee’s  Hill  and  Forest  Farms  breeding 
represented  by  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Jane's 
Royal  of  Vernon,  and  Nevard  of  Bowerhome.  Mature 
cows  milking  up  to  60  lbs.  milk  on  2  milkings.  All 
with  D.H.I.A.  records.  TB  and  Bangs  Accrd.  Most 
heifers  are  sired  by  a  son  of  Held  of  Forest  Farms. 

N.  Y.  State  Champion  3  yr.  old  with  775  lbs.  fat. 
Catalogue  for  interested  buyers.  Write  to 

I.  D.  DERSTINE 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer  PERKASIE,  PA. 

HEREFORDS 

Selected  Pure  Bred  Registered  Yearling  Heifers. 

T.  B.  and  Bloodtested.  Domino  and  Mischief  Mixer 
bloodlines,  proper  for  any  herd:  oldest  breeder  in  state. 

\Nm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.D.  2,  Jamesville,  N.Y. 

HFRFFORn^  50  high  duality  yearlings.  Com- 
l/lYUO  mercial  heifers  and  steers. 

WINDRIDGE  FARMS  -  JEFFERSONVILLE.  VT. 

.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

HERBERT’S  Hltl  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTEfc,  PA. 
Purebred  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  All  ages  and 
sexes  for  sale. 

John  Gerow,  Manager 

HOLSTEINS  .*. 

FRED  LOBDELL  DISPERSAL,  PINE  BUSH,  ULSTER 
CO.,  N.  Y.  Mon.  April  24th,  at  1  P.  M.  18  purebred 
and  registered  Holsteins,  T.  B.  and  Bang's  accredited, 
can  go  anywhere.  Rich  in  Carnation.  Osborndale  and 
Ormsby  breeding.  Young  heavy  producers.  Fresh,  ( 
springers  and  Fall  cows.  Acclimated  Sorrell  team  5  c 
and  6  years  old  weight  1500  each.  Baled  hay;  silage.  i 
0.  S.  JANSEN  Auctioneer,  Walkill,  N.  Y.  Tel:  3.1474.  1 

!?■<_>  JE-l  SALE! 

>ur  good  pure  bred  foundation  herd  of  8  registered  Angus 
onsisting  of  20  cows  and  calves,  8  yearling  heifers  and 

L  herd  bull,  all  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested  and  accredited. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  S0UDERT0N.  PA. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  EASTERN  REGIONAL  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  April  25  and  26,  1944.  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
20  BULLS  SHOW  AND  SALE  150  FEMALES 

The  Colosseum,  New  Jersey  Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Show  at  9  A.  M.  Tuesday,  April  25,  followed  by  sale.  The  sale  will  be 
continued  at  9  A.  M.  Wednesday,  April  26. 

Breeding  stock  consigned!  from  the  top  herds  of  the  Northeast  and  Middle  Atlantic  States.  All  animals 
from  T.  B.  and  Bang’s  accredited  herds. 

THIS  IS  THE  OPPORTUNITY  SALE  OF  1944  ! 

Send  For  Catalog 

W.  ALAN  Me  GREGOR,  Sales  Mgr.,  Worton,  Maryland 

n  n  Representing  top  herds  of  Virginia,  West  1  r  A  _ 

/II  Rul  e  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  1  Sll  Kama  loo 
y  11110  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New  England. 


AUCTION 

Monday,  May  8,  1944 

A  Virginia  Aberdeen-Angus  Ass’n  Sale. 
30  Leading  Breeders  Consigning. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

70  Head.  Bulls  and  Females.  Very  finest 
of  types  and  pedigrees. 

Orange,  Virginia 

For  catalogue  address: 

GEORGE  D.  WILLIAMS,  Sealston,  Va. 


THIS  BULL— GOOD  HOPE  ERICMAN 


BE  SURE  TO  ATTEND 


NORTHEASTER) 
A  BE  I 

llfl* 


ml 


SATURDAY  APRIL  29™ •  RHINEBECK.W.Y. 


75  Outstanding  Breeding  Cattle 
7  Top  Bulls  68  Beautiful  Females 
All  from  leading  T.  B.  Accredited  and 
Bangs  Free  Approved  Herds 
For  full  details  and  catalog  write: 
MYRON  M.  FUERST,  Sale  Mgr. 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


TWO  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS 

Pure  Bred  Registered,  Good  Type 
and  Well  Bred.  Exceptionally  Fine 
Individuals  One  Year  Old. 

INDIAN  HILL  FARM 

Leo  L.  Landes 

SHRUB  OAK  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

We  are  consigning  eight  choice  heifers  to  the  Eastern 
Regional  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale  to  be  held  at 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  April  25th  and  26th. 

ASNenDdEL0fT°r  Syo^^^AR^161 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  Tork. 

THREE  OUTSTANDING  DAUGHTERS  $ 

land  9,  Gd.  Champion  at  Kan.,  Mo.  and  N.  Y.  State 
Fairs  are  being  consigned  to  Sale  at  Rhinebeck  April 
29.  Look  them  over.  C.  C.  Taylor,  Lawtons.  N.  Y. 


An  outstanding  son  of  Eboneezer  of  Anoka,  selling  in 
TjLJSv^.ea!teIJi  Aberdeen- Angus  Sale  at  Rhinebeck. 
trf  Tr  Y  ?  APrU  29th,  also  four  real  heifers  for  the 
!?i??JPg..treeder*  ^nte  for  photographs  and  pedigrees 

GOOD  HOPE  FARM.  OLD  CHATHAM.  NEW  YORK 


Connecticut  Sale 

47  PUREBRED  ANGUS 
Monday,  May  22,  1944 

DANBURY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

40  top  cows  and  heifers,  7  promising 
young  bulls  in  this  first  sale  of  the  Conn. 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Assn.  Top 
quality  acclimated  cattle,  important  pop¬ 
ular  families.  We  are  offering  only  our 
best.  Show  starts  10  A.M.  Sale  starts 
promptly  1:00  P.M.  Cattle  ready  for  in¬ 
spection  Sunday,  May  21.  Catalogue  from 
Ford  C.-  Dougherty,  Secy.,  Conn.  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Breeders’  Assn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 


FARAWAY  MISS  BURGESS,  749396 

Calved  May  9,  1943  by  Ankony  Acquisition  out 
ot  Itasca  Miss  Burgess  4,  will  be  sold  at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

at  Aberdeen-Angus  Consignment  Sale  at  Rhine¬ 
beck,  N.  Y.  April  29. 

FARAWAY  FARM,  CROSS  RIVER,  tIEW  YORK 
Alfred  C.  Berol,  Owner,  Geo.  Pearce,  Herdsman 


Northern  New  England 
Aberdeen  -  Angus  Breeders’  Sale 
Tuesday,  May  23rd.  Topsfield,  Mass. 
56  Foundation  Females  12  Bulls 

For  Details  and  Sale  Catalog  write 
T.  F.  KANE,  Secretary  CHELSEA,  VT. 


GOOD  HOPE  BANDOLIERS 

A  carefully  produced  strain  from  some  of  the  most 
significant  American  and  Scottish  bloodlines.  Write  for 
pedigrees  of  cattle  for  sale,  or  better,  visit  the  farm. 

C.^n  help  you  improve  your  breeding  herd. 
GOOD  HOPE  FARM  -  OLD  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


On  APRIL  28th  We  Will  Sell  At  Public  Auction 

50  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  &  FEMALES 

These  animals  represent  the  quality,  type  and  uniformity 
being  bred  in  the  Hot  her  herd.  Top  families  are  represented 
such  as  Pride  of  Aberdeen,  Mulben  Pride,  Blackcap,  Erica, 
Kilham,  Blackbird,  Miss  Burgess,  Queen  Mother,  Barbara , 
Kinochtry  Annie,  McHenry  Pride. 

Included  in  this  offering  are  many  daughters  of  outstand¬ 
ing  bulls  especially  of  Earl  Marshall  and  Bandolier  of  Anoka 
breeding. 

There  will  be  cows  with  calves  at  side,  bred  and  open 
heifers,  mostly  young  stock  presented  in  good  condition. 
Three  imported  heifers  are  included. 

The  bulls  are  mostly  junior  calves  with  a  few  that  are  ready 
for  service,  but  all  are  the  kind  that  will  produce  good,  typy 
beef  cattle. 

The  stock  is  of  the  proper  type,  so,  if  you  desire  cattle  for 
foundation  purposes  or  to  replenish  stock  you  already  have, 
we  invite  you  to  be  with  us  at  what  will  likely  turn  out  to  be 
an  interesting  meeting. 

•  TJaiZS  leaye  Pennsylvania  Station,  New  York,  at  9:03,  9:48  and  11:03  A.  M.  (9-48  A  M 
is  best)  and  will  be  met  at  Bay  Shore  Station.  Lunch  will  be  served  to  out-of-town 
guests  at  12  noon.  Pood  being  what  it  is  today,  if  you  plan  to  be  with  us  please  let  us 
knowuznd  we  will  be  that  much  better  prepared .  The  sale  will  begin  at  l  P.  A/. 

All  stock  will  be  our  usual  good  stock.  Catalogue  on  re¬ 
quest.  Colonel  Arthur  W.  Thompson — Auctioneer. 

Breeders  of  Purebred 

Registered 

Hampshire  Hogs  STOCK  FARM  Aberdeen  -Angus 

BAY  SHORE,  SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Bay  Shore  800 
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April  15,  1944 


Military  successes  in  Europe  and. the  Pacific  areas  are  giving  our 
spirits  a  terrific  boost.  There’s  no  belittling  their  strategic 
importance. 

But — they  haven’t  taken  any  of  the  load  off  the  farmer.  Even  when 
the  final  battle  has  been  won,  the  American  farmer  will  still  be  a 
soldier  of  the  soil — with  our  own  people  and  those  of  the  war-ravaged 
countries  trusting  him  to  feed  them. 

So  his  valuable  equipment  must  be  protected.  Fortunately,  farmers 
can  still  obtain  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil.  This  oil,  refined  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Grade  Crude,  provides  the  finest  protection  an  oil  can  give. 
Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corporation,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 


QUAKER 


a® 

OILS 

FOR  YOUR 
TRUCKS  AND 
TRACTORS 


STATE 


MOTOR 

OIL 

FOR  YOiUR 
AUTOMOBILE 


Subsidies  and  the  O.P.A. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Smith’s  letter  endorsing  subsidies. 
I  wonder  how  deeply  he  has  looked  into  the  eco¬ 
nomics  involved?  Prices  always  have  been,  and  are 
yet  today,  governed  by  supply  and  demand.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  get  around  this  old 
truth  but  so  far  all  attempts  have  failed. 

Mr.  Smith  used  the  price  of  eggs  as  an  example 
and  so  will  I.  It  costs  60  cents  a  dozen  to  produce 
eggs.  If  the  consumer  pay  60  cents  for  them,  we 
all  agree  that  60  cents  a  dozen  is  the  real  price  of 
eggs.  Now,  if  the  consumer  pays  50  cents  a  dozen 
and  the  government  pays  the  other  10  cents  a  dozen 
through  a  subsidy,  the  real  price  of  eggs  is  still 
60  cents  a  dozen.  This  proves  two  things:  first,  that 
subsidies  do  not  reduce  the  real  price  of  a  com¬ 
modity;  and  second,  that  subsidies  are  an  aid  to 
the  consumer  and  not  to  the  producer  of  a  product. 
Where  does  the  government  get  the  10  cents  to  pay 
the  subsidy?  By  taxation  from  you  and  me.  What 
good  then  is  a  subsidy  aside  from  making  a  lot  of 
useless  work  for  an  already  busy  nation? 

How  can  we  reduce  the  real  price  of  eggs  or  of 
milk?  Reduce  production  costs  and  increase  the 
amount  of  products.  This  means  the  use  of  more 
labor-saving  machinery,  education  in  better  methods 
of  production,  more  economy  in  distribution,  and  a 
government  policy  that  encourages  free  enterprise 
and  free  competition. 

Subsidies  do,  of  course,  have  a  political  value.  If 
a  political  organization  can  gain  control  of  the 
finances  of  any  group  of  people,  it  can  then  control 
the  vote  of  that  unfortunate  group.  Subsidies  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  gaining  financial  control  over  our 
nation’s  farmers  and  can  thus  influence  farmers’ 
votes.  Suppose  that  all  farmers  learn  to  depend 
upon  government  subsidies  for  part  of  their  annual 
income?  Along  comes  an  election;  the  people  in 
power  point  out  that  unless  they  are  re-elected, 
these  subsidies  may  be  discontinued.  A  farmer  is 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  changing  over  to  some 
other  branch  of  farming  or  losing  a  part  of  his  annual 
income.  Unless  he  is  an  individual  with  an  unusually 
strong  will,  he  will  be  liable  to  vote  for  those  already 
in  office.  It  is  to  head  off  such  conditions  that  we 
farmers  are  so  hostile  to  this  plan.  We  farmers  will 
fight  to  the  last  ditch  to  maintain  our  independence, 
and  why  shouldn’t  we?  We,  as  a  group,  know  more 
about  real  American  freedom  than  any  other  group 
of  people  in  the  world  today. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa.  a  dirt  farmer. 


I  have  read  in  your  February  19  issue,  Donald  C. 
Smith’s  article  as  well  as  your  reply.  May  I  add  my 
bit  to  the  argument. 

I’d  like  to  quote  from  Mr.  Smith’s  letter,  “What  is 
the  difference  where  the  money  comes  from,  as  long 
as  you  get  it?”  That  sentence  sums  up  the  attitude 
of  a  multitude  of  people  in  this  country  since  our 
“life-term”  President  has  taken  over.  As  for  subsidy 
and  inflation,  isn’t  it  about  time  to  quit  kidding  our¬ 
selves?  Haven’t  we  greater  wage  inflation  now  by 
and  large  than  in  the  last  war?  Had  the  President 
handled  labor  and  industry  correctly  at  the  start 
of  this  war,  subsidies  would  never  be  an  issue  now. 
Industry  was  allowed  cost  plus  10  per  cent,  despite 
the  experience  gained  in  the  last  war.  Labor  was 
compelled  to  organize,  dues  were  taken  by  compul¬ 
sion  and  heads  battered  in  if  employers  did  not  join 
the  union,  and  law  and  order  was  told  to  keep 
hands  off.  The  result  is  that  labor  is  so  politically 
powerful  now,  that  the  President  dare  not  attack  it 
or  deny  it  if  he  wished. 

Doesn’t  Mr.  Smith  feel  that  now  is  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  time  to  “pay  as  we  go”,  especially  since  it  is 
a  known  fact  that  labor  is  paying  but  very  little 
more  for  a  full  dinner  pail  now  than  prior  to  the 
war,  and  there  is  such, a  super-abundance  of  money 
floating  around  that  it  is  a  contributing  cause  to 
inflation?  Certainly,  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
if  you’re  paid  by  subsidy  if  you  have  lost  all  sense 
of  pride  or  if  you  don’t  give  a  darn  when  and  if  this 
enormous  debt  we  are  building  up,  is  ever  paid. 

Let’s  not  kid  ourselves.  This  is  a  political  propo¬ 
sition  pure  and  simple.  “Keep  the  labor  votes,  we’ve 
lost  the  farm  votes  long  since.  So,  since  the  farmer 
is  unorganized  and  labor  the  reverse,  the  farmer 
as  usual  takes  the  beating.  We’ll  throw  him  a  little 
chicken  feed  gratis  and  how  he  will  lap  it  up!  He 
has  been  belted  so  much  and  so  often  that  now  he’ll 
be  glad  to  accept  it  the  way  we  want  him  to  get  it.” 

I  think,  were  Mr.  Smith  a  farmer  and  gave  this 
subsidy  more  thought,  he  would  reverse  his  opinion 
on  this  matter  pronto.  a.  p.  b. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


As  a  New  York  State  dairy  farmer  for  20  years 
and  having  read  your  good  paper  for  most  of  this 
time,  allow  me  to  say  I  am  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Donald  C.  Smith’s  comments  published  in  your  issue 
of  February  19.  Some  of  the  statements  in  your 
paper  lately  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  unfair  to  the 
Administration;  like  the  fellow  upstate  who  blames 
Roosevelt  for  not  being  able  to  get  all  the  chicken 
feed  he  needs. 

As  to  subsidies,  I  agree  to  some  extent  with  your 
editorial.  Almost  all  of  us  detest  that  word,  but 
considering  the  march  of  time,  what  else  have  we 
to  try,  to  stop  inflation?  The  dollar  is  already  50 
per  cent  inflated.  Almost  everything  is  50  per  cent 
higher  and  so  is  milk.  I  just  had  a  letter  from  a 
friend  up  in  Delaware  County  who  says  that  farmers 
are  making  loads  of  money  now,  but,  he  continues, 
it  seems  they  are  still  dissatisfied.  Well,  yes,  that’s 
the  dairy  farmer  as  I  know  him.  They  should  wake 
up  and  acknowledge  facts. 

I  believe  we  still  have  some  remnants  of  the 
socialized  New  Deal.  I  believe  farmers  still  can  get 
all  the  lime  and  fertilizer  they  ask  for  from  the 
government  almost  free  of  charge.  Then  I  believe 
a  farmer  can  borrow  money  on  long,  easy  terms, 
to  help  himself  get  on  his  feet  again  after  the  greedy 
bankers  and  that  gang  had  robbed  him  out  of  his 
home  and  everything  during  the  depression. 

Florida.  A.  B.  H. 

[Eds. — In  our  March  18  issue,  we  made  mention 
of  the  two  letters  that  had  been  received  in  favor 
of  subsidies.  The  first  was  Mr.  Smith’s;  A.  B.  H.’s, 
here  published,  is  the  second.  These  are  the  only 
two  that  have  been  received.] 


Seeds  are  Scarce 
and  ugh 


HARVEST  EVERY  ACRE  YOU  HAVE 


WORLD-WIDE  shortages 
of  protein  foods  . . .  meat 
and  milk  products  .  .  . 
together  with  dwindling  reserves 
of  grain  call  for  greater  use  of  pas¬ 
ture  and  cured  forage  feeds.  This 
means  increasing  need  for  seeds 
of  grasses  and  legumes. 

When  you  have  more  meadow 
than  you  need  for  hay,  save  some 
of  the  acreage  for  seed.  When  part 
of  your  pasture  gets  ahead  of  your 
livestock  and  develops  seed,  har¬ 
vest  it.  Wherever  practical,  let  your 
cover  crops  stand  until  you  can 
take  off  a  seed  crop  before  plowing 
them  under  or  disking  them  in. 

•  With  any  modern  combine  you 
can  cut  almost  any  kind  of  seed 
crop,  from  vines  on  the  ground  to 
tall,  bushy  stalks.  There  is  little 
seed  lost  by  shattering  because 
there  is  no  hauling  or  handling; 
With  pick-up  attachment  .  ;  .  and 
often  without  one  .  .  .  you  can  har¬ 
vest  from  the  windrow  such  crops 
as  do  not  cure  to  threshing  condi¬ 
tion  while  standing  on  the  stalk. 
>The  secret  of  saving  every  pos¬ 


sible  seed  is  mainly  in  getting  it 
out  of  the  head,  especially  with 
small  seeds  that  require  rubbing 
tp  remove  tiny  pods  or  husks.  That 
calls  for  effective  threshing  at  the 
cylinder,  with  correct  adjustment 
to  the  size  of  seed.  Vigorous  sep¬ 
aration  and  good  cleaning  are 
necessary,  too. 

All  this  is  an  old  story  for  Case. 
Long  before  combines  or  even 
tractors  came  into  use.  Case  ma¬ 
chines  were  known  for  their  seed- 
and  grain-saving  ability.  Back  of 
today’s  Case  combines  is  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  hundred  years  of  harvest, 
in  a  hundred  kinds  of  crop,  in  a 
hundred  parts  of  the  world.  • 

«your  Case  combine  ;  :  ;  or 
ne  ;  ;  ;  to  make  the  most  of 
;eed  crops.  Use  your  Case 
s  service  to  keep  your 
ae  in  tip-top  shape  and  make 
g  life  longer.  See  him  early 
need  one  of  the  few  new 
combines  allowed  to  be  built.  Ask 
im  or  write  us  for  the  free  book 
f  time-saving  methods,  “Short¬ 
cuts.”  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


i 


IN  THE  WAR  this  company’s  first  duty  and  greatest  contribution  is 
to  build  all  the  farm  machines  allov^td  under  war  restrictions,  and  to 
provide  renewal  parts  for  old  machines.  In  addition  every  Case  plant 
produces  war  material  such  as  shells,  gun  mounts,  pontoons,  bombs,  and 
complete  wings  for  bombers.  Besides  your  first  duty  of  growing  every 
possible  pound  of  food  you  can  speed  the  war  and  hasten  the  peace  by 
putting  every  possible  dollar  into  war  bonds,  and  by  turning  in  every 
possible  pound  of  scrap  for  making  munitions. 
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The  OPA  is  coming  up  for  renewal  and  unless 
farmers  want  to  be  subject  to  a  bigger  racket  than 
ever  existed  during  the  days  of  prohibition,  they 
would  be  wise  in  communicating  with  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  at  length  with 
the  situation  that  exists  because  practically  every 
farmer  who  sells  poultry,  eggs,  or  other  produce  to 
the  public  has  been  subject  to  the  tactics  of  this 
Gestapo -minded  organization. 

It  is  getting  so  throughout  this  section  that  the 
“wise  guys”  from  New  York  City  come  up,  buy 
poultry,  etc.  from  the  farmer,  then  claim  over-price, 
underweight,  etc.  and  just  don’t  pay,  under  threat 
that  if  they  have  to,  the  situation  will  be  reported 
to  the  OPA.  If  it  is  reported,  the  farmer  receives 
a  letter  (I  have  photostats  here  of  the  type  that  is 
written  which  sounds  menacing  but  has  no  authority) , 
If  he  fails  to  heed  this,  he  receives  a  so-called  sub¬ 
poena,  advising  him  to  bring  his  books,  etc.  and 
upon  being  threatened  with  having  his  customers 
subpoenaed,  etc.  he  does,  in  certain  instances,  settle, 
guilty  or  not,  and  the  OPA  has  some  wonderful 
publicity  to  put  out. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  big  doubt  in  my  mind, 
and  I  believe  in  the  mind  of  the  OPA,  as  to  whether 
any  law  can  be  passed  and  be  constitutional  that 
forces  the  farmer  to  sell  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
cost  of  production.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  the  unconstitutionality  of  their  subpoena.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  read  the  Bill  of  Rights.  And  even 
the  dumbest  attorney,  and  the  Lord  knows  some  of 
them  are  dumb,  is  bound  to  agree  that  in  a  criminal 
case,  (and  the  OPA  claims  that  it  is  criminal  to 
violate  one  of  their  rulings)  a  person  cannot  be 
made  to  testify  directly  or  indirectly  against  him¬ 
self,  nor  can  any  of  his  books  be  used  against  him. 

These  subpoenas  are  simply  a  fishing  expedition, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  a 
farmer  has  been  brought  to  court  on  one  of  them, 
but  I  do  know  of  several  instances  where  they  have 
been  intimidated  into  paying  a  fine. 

The  lack  of  demand  today  for  turkey  poults  and 
cockerel  chicks  is  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  previously  raised  them  for  meat,  are  so  utterly 
disgusted  and  in  some  instances  intimidated,  by  the 
OPA  that  a  shortage  in  poultry  is  inevitable. 

The  remedy  is  simple.  Congress  could  write  into 
the  Bill,  instructions  to  the  effect  that  if  a  farmer 
violated  this  Act,  it  would  be  up  to  the  OPA  to 
obtain  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  his  indictment  in  a  i 
duly  constituted  court  of  law. 

Our  representatives  in  Washington  are  busy  on 
other  matters  and  have  no  way  of  knowing  this, 
unless  it  is  brought  to  their  attention  by  those  who 
employ  them,  namely,  their  constituents.  Farmers 
at  times  are  inclined  to  forget  that  government  em¬ 
ployees,  no  matter  what  branch  they  are  in,  are 
their  servants,  not  their  masters.  T.  s.  h. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


I  was  very  much  surprised  to  read  so  many  letters 
in  your  February  5  issue  opposed  to-  the  practices  of  ! 
OPA,  and  pleased  to  find  so  true  a  statement  of  I 
conditions  as  appears  in  the  letter  of  D.  D.  Cavanaugh  ! 
in  the  March  4  issue.  Is  it  possible  his  was  the 
only  one?  If  so,  let  me  offer  this  as  a  second  one. 

The  past  few  years,  I  have  sold  all  my  poultry 
and  most  of  my  eggs  at  retail.  I  carry  800-1,000  j 
layers  and  grow  2,000  chicks  more  or  less  each  year, 
sell  everything  strictly  at  ceiling  or  less. 

If  you  want  figures  as  to  profits  under  OPA,  here  | 
are  a  few  from  my  1943  Federal  income  tax  return: 

INCOME: 


Eggs  . 

Poultry  . 

Potatoes,  Milk,  Berries,  etc. . . . 

Calf  . 

Manure  . . 

$6,647.70 

2,754.35 

256.70 

18.00 

74.90 

$9,751.65 

EXPENSE: 

Grain  . 

Other  Expense  . 

Depreciation  . . . 

.  $3,748.21 

511.32 
66.20 

$4,325.73 

NET  PROFIT  . 

$5,425.92 

I  also  sold  or  had  for  home  use  milk,  eggs,  poultry, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  berries,  apples,  pears,  etc.  Any¬ 
one  else  could  so  as  well.  There’s  only  one  catch — 
15  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  from  April  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  more  than  8  the  rest  of  the  year.  a.  w.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

P.  S. — I  can’t  send  this  letter  without  a  word  of 
praise  for  the  grand  Rural  New-Yorker,  old  in  years 
and  experience  but  up-to-the-minute  in  ideas  and 
information.  It  was  up  to  you  to  print  that  first 
batch  of  letters;  the  rest  of  us  were  too  busy  to  tell 
the  other  side.  a.  w.  s. 


I  wish  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  I  live  in  the 
same  State  as  D.  D.  Cavanaugh,  Poultryman.  I  sup-  | 
pose  there  must  be  a  few  such  people  in  any  com¬ 
munity,  although  I  have  my  doubts  that  Mr.  Cavan¬ 
augh  is  really  a  poultryman. 

The  chicken  business  never  was  famous  for  profit. 
Add  to  that,  the  attacks  from  labor  and  the  insults,  i 
barbs,  and  taunts  from  the  OPA,  and  you  have  a  i 
situation  near  the  breaking  point.  Now,  a  so-called  j 
poultryman,  like  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  calls  all  this  fine. 
That  is  the  last  straw.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  ! 
hungry  some  people  would  get  before  they  appre-  J 
ciated  farmers.  It  might  be  worth  a  try.  Let  no  one  I 
who  has  not  volunteered  to  invest  all  his  own  money  | 
at  no  return,  work  for  nothing  an  hour,  pay  his  own 
way,  and  love  the  OPA  as  Cavanaugh  claims  he 
does,  say  anything  about  a  farmers’  strike  being 
unpatriotic.  I  know  they  will  never  use  labor  union  | 
tactics  in  wartime,  but  they  should  get  together 
for  their  own  good.  H.  F.  w. 

Connecticut. 


Your  reply  to  the  man  who  fell  for  subsidies,  was 
“tops”  and  the  fact  that  you  received  but  one  letter 
that  favored  OPA  rules  and  regulations,  goes  to  show 
how  unpopular  the  New  Deal  tactics  really  are. 

Ceiling  Prices,  Subsidies  and  Rationing  are  a  pain 
in  the  neck  to  the  farmer.  For  instance,  when  a 
90-year  old  person  and  an  infant  must  share  equally 
with  a  working  man,  it  is  high  time  we  changed 
horses  in  midstream.  More  power  to  you.  MRS.  E.  R. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  I  love  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  magazine  better 
that  I  do  my  husband.  Why?  Because  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  always  tells  the  truth!  j 


Your  hay  won’t  actually  bring  $80  a  ton  on  the 
market.  But  failure  to  feed  it  with  pasture  next 
summer  may  cost  you  that  much  in  lowered 
milk  production. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  pasture  is  good, 
cheap  feed— that  it  contains  valuable  vitamins 
and  proteins,  and  that  cows  like  it.  Yet  cows  on 
pasture  are  often— almost  always— underfed. 

If  grass  is  short  they  do  not  get  enough  to  eat. 
If  it  is  full  of  water,  lush  and  green,  they  cannot 
eat  enough  pasture  alone  to  give  them  the  proper 
amount  of  roughage. 

Feeding  hay  with  pasture  lets  your  cows  get 
all  the  roughage  they  need  and,  as  a  consequence, 
severe  summer  slumps  in  milk  production  and 
losses  in  body  weight  can  be  avoided. 

Many  dairymen  find  that  a  hayrack  in  pas¬ 
ture  is  the  simplest,  easiest  and  most  convenient 
way  to  feed  hay  with  pasture. 


Such  a  hayrack  can  be  built  on  any  farm  from 
the  information  and  specifications  we  will  gladly 
send  you.  Just  write  the  nearest  office  of  General 
Mills,  Commercial  Feeds,  and  ask  for  the  Hay¬ 
rack  Drawing. 

In  addition  to  pasture  and  hay,  give  your  cows 
the  amount  of  Larro  Dairy  Feed  each  needs 
according  to  her  weight  and  production. 

GENERAL  MILLS 

Commercial  Feeds 

MINNEAPOLIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 
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PERFECTION 

Again  Making  Oil 
Stoves  and  Heaters ! 


Good  news  for  the  Home  Front! 

Although  we  are  working  day 
and  night  turning  out  war  materials 
.  .  .  Uncle  Sam  has  authorized  us  to 
make  a  limited  number  of  famous 
Perfection  Oil  cookstoves  and  heaters 
for  essential  civilian  needs.  Because 
of  government  restrictions  on  the 
amount  of  metal  available  for  civil* 
ian  goods,  only  five  models  of  Oi.r 
complete  line  are  being  made  .  .  . 
but  they’re  all  pre-war  Perfection 
quality  .  . .  your  guarantee  of  clean, 
economical,  efficient  performance. 

How  to  Get  a  New  Perfection 

To  get  a  cookstove  or  heater,  apply 
to  your  local  ration  board  for  a 
purchase  certificate.  To  get  a  water 


heater,  apply  to  the  War  Production 
Board  for  a  priority.  Then  present 
your  purchase  authorization  to 
your  Perfection  dealer.  Please  do 
not  apply  if  your  present  cook- 
stove  or  heater  can  be  repaired. 

Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Present 
Perfection-Made  Appliances 

Today  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  make 
sure  you  are  getting  the  efficient  per¬ 
formance  originally  built  into  your 
Perfection.  Have  your  Perfection 
dealer  check  it  over  ...  he  will  be 
glad  to  supply  you  with  replacement 
parts  and  genuine  Perfection  Inner- 
Flow  Wicks  .  .  .  the  only  wicks 
that  insure  100%  satisfaction  on 
Perfection-made  appliances. 


E  PERFECTION  Oil  STOVES  AND  ««TERS 

OW  AVAIIA.U  TO  EUGIBIEBUYERS 

mmnM NS  7  ? *1 


„  ass  Perfection  Flat -Top  Store. 

a,  3  High -Power  burner ,.  Vide  cooking 
1  In  Sack  and  white  baked  enamel. 


„  n  357  Perfection  4-Burner  Range. 
,d  Hi'h.Power  burner,.  Roomy 

SIX,  heat  indiCOt°r- 


ffllply-  ^  No  406  B  ''Puritan”  Water 

.oe  Perfection  Portable  Insures  continuous 

it  "Ivanhoe”  Fuel  No- 525  „pater.  Popular  Beater.  Insut e 


GARDENING 

Oh,  we  shall  have  a  garden 
This  year,  I  have  no  doubt. 

I’ve  started  it  already. 

And  Pa  is  helping  out. 

But  everybody’s  moaning, 

“The  times  are  awful  bad. 

You  won’t  gain  much  by  planting, 
You’ll  wish  you  never  had.” 

I  wish  they’d  stop  their  fussing. 

I  know  that  I  will  gain 
Out  working  in  the  garden 
In  springtime  sun  and  rain. 

“You  won’t  gain  much  by  planting . . 
Poor  souls,  they  never  know 
What  joy  there  is  in  watching 
A  little  garden  grow! 

Nellie  S.  Richardson 


e  •  - 

TU’s  pet  hour.  Com 

rcupies  only  18  * 
r  space. 


Kerosene 

lour -cost  heater,  ^ght-easy 
to  carry.  Air-cooled  handle. 


|  l  I  ■  ■  V  f  1  **  v  "  —  The  Mark 

765S.A  Platt  Are.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
WAR  BONDS  AND  SWEAT  WEAN  USS  BIOOP  ANP^ABS, 


Tree-Review  Evening 

This  April  is  going  to  be  different — 
not  but  what  trees  will  be  putting  forth 
green  buds  and  bright  beautiful  blos¬ 
soms  for  they  will,  but,  because  many 
are  going  to  be  unable  to  get  out  among 
them  as  in  other  April  days  when  gas¬ 
oline  was  plentiful,  easily  obtained. 

But  we  are  going  to  .see  the  trees  in 
a  tree-review  on  whatever  evening  we 
decide.  It’s  going  to  be  mighty  inter¬ 
esting,  in  the  form  of  a  quiz  party. 
Maybe  it  will  end  in  an  Arbor  Day 
planting  of  a  favorite  tree,  if  we  are  so 
fortunately  situated — because  we  need 
more  and  more  trees,  more  and  more 
knowledge  of  them. 

Invite  in  the  neighbors,  the  neighbors’ 
children,  for  an  hour  or  more  if  you 
wish.  Have  your  refreshments  pre¬ 
pared,  very  simple  indeed,  and  made 
from  the  fruit  of  some  tree.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  half  pear  filled  with  chopped 
nuts,  or  cottage  cheese,  or  even  your 
favorite  jelly,  served  with  graham 
crackers,  or  some  inexpensive  cake. 
Orangeade  for  drink,  maybe. 

Of  course,  the  one  answering  the 
most  questions  correctly  should  have 
a  prize — something  suggesting  wood — a 
tree.  An  ash  tray  would  carry  the  idea 
of  an  ash  tree.  ' 

Have  your  list  of  questions  and  an¬ 
swers,  ready — prepared  as  you  prefer, 
but  the  list  should  prove  entertaining, 
interesting  and  instructive,  noting 
something  about  each  tree’s  origin  and 
habits  of  growth.  g.  s. 

Georgetown,  O. 

Hair,  Hands  and  Feet 

Beautiful  hair  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  woman’s  crowning  glory.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we’ve  always 
heard  that  daily  brushing  did  more  for 
hair  than  anything  else,  how  careless 
most  of  us  have  become  about  doing  it. 

But  now,  when  time  for  personal  care 
is  so  limited  and  money  is  needed  for 
so  many  other  things,  all  of  us  are 
doing  more  for  ourselves  than  in  years. 
We  must  keep  up  our  personal  appear¬ 
ance  in  order  to  keep  up  our  morale. 
With  that  in  mind,  hair  should  be 
brushed  every  night,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes.  Combs  and  brushes  should  be 
kept  spotlessly  clean.  If  the  hair  is 
brushed  regularly,  fewer  shampoos  will 
be  needed  and  more  time  will  be  free 
for  the  much  needed  outside  work  of 
today. 

Combs  and  brushes  may  either  be 
washed  in  soapsuds  or  clear  water.  In 
either  case,  household  ammonia  should 
be  added  and  both  rinsed  in  clear,  cold 
water.  Swish  the  brush  up  and  down 
in  the  water  and  clean  the  combs  with 
a  small  stiff  brush  or  with  a  small 
gadget  designed  for  that  purpose.  Al¬ 
ways  thoroughly  dry  combs  and 
brushes  in  sunshine  and  fresh  air  when 
possible. 

Hands  which  may  now  be  subjected 
;o  more  drastic  treatment  than  ever 
before,  should  not  be  neglected.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  gloves  should  be  worn 
to  protect  them,  particularly  when 
dusting.  When  washing  the  hands,  each 
time  scrub  well  with  a  stiff  nail  brush. 
Dry  thoroughly  and  apply  hand  lotion 
or  cream  with  a  lanolin  base. 

If  working  out  of  doors  wear  heavy 
cotton  gloves  to  protect  them  and  a 
wide  brimmed  hat  to  cover  the  hair 
and  shade  the  eyes.  Apply  cream  to  face 
and  neck  to  avoid  that  leathery  look 
which  results  from  constant  exposure 
to  the  elements. 

If  on  your  feet  a  great  deal,  shoes 
which  really  support  them  should  be 
worn.  Then,  if  in  spite  of  well-fitting 
shoes,  your  feet  do  get  tired,  try  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  five-minute  warm  bath  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  five-minute  cold  one.  When 
lying  down,  put  feet  higher  than  head, 
it’s  most  restful.  Sprinkle  dusting 
powder  on  feet  after  washing,  and  foot- 
powder  in  shoes  if  feet  tire  in  hot 
weather,  particularly.  r.  p.  w. 

“I  have  two  hobbies,  gardening  and 
button  collecting  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  from  readers  who  would  like  to 
get  hardy  flowering  plants  and  bulbs 
in  exchange  for  their  old  buttons,  es¬ 
pecially  buttons  with  pictures  on  them.” 
—Mrs.  H.  E.  H„  New  York. 

“My  hobby  is  stamp  collecting,  U.  S. 
and  foreign.  Maybe  we  can  exchange; 
what  have  you?” — Mrs.  C.  H.  H.,  N.  Y. 
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RED-ITCHY  SKIN? 

'  watch  out — it’s  often 

ECZEMA 


Home 

Treatment 

Promptly 

Relieves 

Torture! 


First  applications  of  wonderful  soothing 
medicated  liquid  Zemo — a  Doctor’s  for¬ 
mula — quickly  relieve  the  intense  itching 
burning  of  Eczema,  Psoriasis  and  similar 
annoying  skin  and  scalp  irritations  due 
to  external  cause.  Zemo  also  aid3  healing. 
Amazingly  successful  for  over  35  years? 
Apply  anytime  —  doesn’t  show  on  skin. 
First  trial  of  clean,  stainless  liquid  Zemo 
convinces!  3  different  sizes.  Buy  Extra 
Strength  Zemo  for  stub-  mm  mm  m  m 
bom  cases.  All  drugstores,  gT 


SHOES 

Easy— of  home.  Spread  on  So-Lo.  It  wears  like  leather.  For 
all  footwear,  children’s  and  grownups’.  Also  mends  tires, 
rainroats,  boots — anything  of  rubber,  leather,  cloth. 


RE-SDLE 
YOUR 


MEND  THE  HOLE  for 

SPREADS  on  like  butter.  Dries  tough 
overnight.  Flexible.  Non-skid.  Water¬ 
proof.  Won’t  come  off— guaranteed. 

AT  ANY  HARDWARE 
AND  10c  STORE 


So-Lo 


\ 


GASSY 

STOMACH? 

(due  to  hyperacidity) 

Many  sufferers  get  swift  comforting  relief  with 
Frye's  PAN-BISDA.  Try  PAN-BISDA  for  relief 
of  stomach  distress,  acid  indigestion,  gas  pains,  sour 
stomach,  bloating  and  heartburn,  due  to  hyper¬ 
acidity. 

Sold  for  over  fifty  years,  famous  PAN-BISDA  is 
time  tested  and  is  not  laxative.  It  will  be  a  joy  to 
eat  in  comfort  and  feel  grand  again.  All  drug  stores 
carry  PAN-BISDA  so  get  a  bottle  today. 

PAN-BISDA 


ISBRANDTSEN 
"ZG"  Coffee 


MAGNOLIA  TREES 

With  Flower  Buds  to  bloom  for  you 
this  Spring.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
STERN’S  NURSERIES.  Dent.  R.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

FROZEN  FOOD  CONTAINERS 

Write  for  Prices  and  Samples  —  Complete  Stocks 
Now.  Prompt  Shipment.  UEBLER’S,  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


THE  MEAT  WE  EAT 

By  P.  Thomas  Ziegler 


A  complete  butchering  manual. 
Whether  you  want  to  tan  a  hide, 
cure  a  ham,  make  sausage,  pickle 
pork,  make  corned  beef,  carve  meat, 
slaughter  any  kind  of  livestock,  or 
select  good  cuts  or  grade  carcasses, 
you  will  find  complete  discussions  of 
these  subjects  and  related  material 
in  this  new  376-page  book,  with  170 
illustrations. 

PRICE  $2.70 

New  York  City  residents  add  1%  Sales  Tax. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Protect  Pets,  Livestock  or  Poultry 

It’s  a  patriotic  duty  to  kill  RATS,  which 
destroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  pre¬ 
cious  food  and  spread  disease.  An  easy 
and  quick  way  to  kill  rats  is  with  K-R-O. 

K-R-0  is  made  from  red  squill — a  rati¬ 
cide  recommended  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  because  it  kills  rats.  Safe  to  use 
around  livestock  or  poultry.  Ask  your 
druggist  or  feed  dealer.  75(  per  2-oz.  pkg. 
K-R-0  Company  j  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Itf-lIB  KILLS  RATS 
JVJn,  U  ONLY 


HOW  to  REPAIR 


1  -  >  -  f.  •  . 

Household  Farm 
Tractor  and  Auto 

EQUIPMENT 


Smooth- On  No.  1  stops  leaks, 
seals  cracks,  and  tightens 
loose  parts  of  boilers,  heating 
systems,  water  supply  sys¬ 
tems,  tractors,  automobiles, 
and  other  farm  and  household 
apparatus.  A  real  necessity 
to  keep  equipment  in  first 
class  condition  at  low  cost. 
Applied  like  putty,  hardens 
like  iron  and  is  lastingly 
effective.  Dozens  of  helpful 
suggestions  in  the  FREE 
Smooth-On  Handbook  that 
should  be  in  every  farm  and 
home. 

Get  Smooth-On  No.  1  at 
hardware  and  general  stores 
in  1%-oz.  and  7-oz.  con¬ 
tainers  and  larger  sizes. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  39,  570  Commonipaw  Ave. 

Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


40 

Pages 
i  70 


Diagrams 


Doit  with  SMOOTH'ON 


SAVE  for  every  ^ 
war-time  purpose 

BY  MAIL 


Our  service  to  out-of-town  deposi¬ 
tors  brings  the  safety  of  this  strong 
Mutual  Savings  Bank  as  near  as 
your  nearest  mail  box.  Write  for 
FREE  folder,  “Banking  by  Mail”. 
Learn  how  easily,  conveniently  and 
safely  you  can  save  BY  MAIL! 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Automatic  hearing  device  WITHOUT  BATTERY. 
Worn  on  ear.  Inconspicuous,  Feather-light.  Used  by 
thousands.  Send  coupon  today  for  free  information 
and  names  of  happy  users.  Optical  dealers  write  for 
proposition.  *- 


AMERICAN  EARPHONE, 

10  East  43rd  St.,  Dept.  174.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  details  about  10-day  home 
trial  of  Audi-Ear. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  bo  overworked.  These 
tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to 
help  Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and 
poisonous  waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatio  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder.  r 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so 
ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills,  used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy 
relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills. 


‘‘The  Joy  of  Cooking” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  now  famous  cook 
book  by  Irma  S.  Rombauer  (Bobbs- 
Merrill)  and  it  certainly  is  full  of  joy 
for  anyone  who  has  to  prepare  meals, 
be  she  a  beginner  in  these  hectic  war 
days  or  a  person  of  long  experience 
who  is  looking  for  new  and  happier 
ways  of  planning  the  regular  family 
food  and  all  the  extras  too.  The  fact 
that  this  cook  book  has  long  been  well 
up  on  the  non-fiction  “best  seller”  lists 
is  a  pretty  clear  indication  of  its  popu¬ 
larity,  and  with  it  as  a  guide  I  don’t 
see  how  anyone  with  the  slightest 
understanding  of  food,  can  fail  to  be  a 
successful  cook. 

In  her  foreword,  Mrs.  Rombauer 
says,  “This  book  is  the  result  of  a  long, 
practical  experience,  a  lively  curiosity 
and  a  real  love  of  cookery.  Many  good 
cooks  at  home  and  abroad  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  collection.” 

“The  Joy  of  Cooking”  is  one  of  the 
most  conveniently  arranged  cooking 
guides  I  ever  have  seen.  In  the  recipes 
the  ingredients  become  a  part  of  the 
directions  instead  of  being  separated 
from  them;  the  chapter  headings  are 
chatty  and  informing  and  there  is 
plenty  of  new  material  on  wartime 
cooking — sugar  saving  and  meat  stretch¬ 
ing — as  well  as  right  up  to  1944  canning 
and  other  food  preserving  directions. 
There  are  menus  for  all  sorts  of  occa¬ 
sions  and  stress  is  laid  on  attractive, 
but  not  fussy,  everyday  meals.  Con¬ 
veniently  arranged  “How-to”  hints, 
definitions  of  cooking  terms,  tables  of 
proportions,  equivalents  and  weights 
and  measures  are  all  included  in  this 
one  large  but  easily  handled  book  that 
stays  open  at  the  right  page. 

c.  b.  w. 


Wear  It  Out 

“For  twenty-five  years  I  kept  one  of 
those  waffle  weave  bedspreads”  said 
my  neighbor,  “and  had  no  use  for  it, 
but  I  didn’t  want  to  throw  it  away. 
Then  I  saw  one  used  for  a  protector 
under  a  tablecloth  for  a  nice  table  top. 
Immediately  mine  went  for  the  same 
purpose.”  Perhaps  some  R.  N.-Y.  reader 
is  of  the  same  mind. 

Those  old,  hopelessly  outdated  and 
partly  worn  suits  of  the  men  folks  in 
our  tribe  got  used  up  last  winter.  We 
had  them  laundered,  cut  the  good  parts 
out  and  made  them  into  woolen  com¬ 
forters  that  were  really  durable  and 
certainly  appreciated.  If  I  could  talk 
my  husband  into  thinking  he  needed 
a  new  suit,  I’d  have  a  new  spring  suit 
out  of  his  old  one,  but  alas  my  hus¬ 
band  recognizes  that  predatory  gleam 
in  my  eye.  But  all  joking  aside,  some 
home  makers  may  have  some  of  their 
husband’s  out  of  style  or  outgrown  suits 
about,  and  many  women  could  have 
spring  suits  from  them  if  they  can  sew. 

If  you  have  an  old  fur  coat  that  is 
past  redemption  as  a  fur  coat  it  might 
still  be  possible  to  redeem  it  for  use 
as  a  warm  lining  in  a  winter  coat  for 
you  next  winter  .  .  .  and  they’re  cer¬ 
tainly  the  style  right  now! 

When  knitted  sweaters  and  socks  are 
worn  and  outgrown,  launder  them  and 
unravel  the  good  parts,  winding  the 
yarn  into  a  ball  to  use  for  mending  in 
the  months  to  come.  Wool  is  precious 
these  days  and  should  be  conserved 
at  any  time  as  far  as  that  goes.  l.  s. 


Polishers  From  Sheep  Skin 

If  your  husband  or  son  has  one  of 
the  sheep  skin  lined  coats  which  is 
badly  worn,  or  even  the  sheep  skin 
pacs  (feet),  and  you  decide  to  dis¬ 
card  it,  don’t  destroy  the  sheep  skin. 
Cut  a  strip  from  it  wide  enough  for 
your  mop,  remove  the  regular  mop  and 
place  the  sheep  skin  in,  wool  side  out, 
using  a  darning  needle  and  cord  to  sew 
the  ends  firmly  so  the  skin  will  not 
slip.  Now  you  have  the  best  polisher 
for  applying  and  polishing  with  any 
kind  of  liquid  floor  wax.  It  saves  the 
back-breaking  job  of  using  a  rag  and 
the  wool  does  a  better  job — is  quicker. 

A  mit  to  fit  the  hand,  cut  from  the 
sheep  skin  is  excellent  for  slipping  onto 
the  hand  and  using  to  polish  the  win¬ 
dow  sills,  furniture,  etc.  One  for  shoes 
and  another  for  the  kitchen  stove  will 
be  about  the  handiest  things  you  have 
in  your  kitchen  closet. 

The  mop  may  be  removed  for  an¬ 
other  polishing  day  and  when  it  is 
soiled,  wash  in  luke  warm  water,  using 
a  mild  wool  soap,  avoiding  getting  the 
leather  any  wetter  than  necessary. 
Rinse  in  water  of  the  same  temperature 
to  which  a  teaspoonful  of  borax  has 
been  added.  Dry  slowly  away  from 
direct  heat  or  sun.  mrs.  f.  b. 


My  Neighbor  Told  Me 

To  use  a  powder  puff  to  apply  rub¬ 
bing  alcohol  to  a  patient  in  bed. 

To  use  colored  gum  drops  as  candle 
holders  on  birthday  cakes. 

To  use  kitchen  scissors  to  open  a 
chicken. 

To  use  a  pair  of  long  handled  plyers 
to  turn  material  in  a  dye  bath. 

To  line  a  candy  pan  with  waxed 
paper,  leaving  ends  long  enough  so 
that  candy  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  pan 
when  cold. 

To  make  apple  pie,  cut  apples  in  ir¬ 
regular  pieces.  The  pieces  will  not 
pack  together  as  closely  and  will  cook 
more  evenly. 

To  put  one  tablespoon  of  ammonia 
in  a  quart  of  water  (once  a  month), 
when  watering  the  house  plants, 
r  m.  B. 
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CLETRAC 


TRACTORS 


Write  fer 


UNDER  government  regulations,  a  limited 
number  of  Cletrac  Tru-Traction  tractors 
for  agriculture  is  being  produced.  These 
tractors  range  from  the  18  horsepower  Model 
HG,  designed  for  smaller  farms  to  Cletrac 
Model  B  of  38  horsepower  for  use  an  large 
farms.  Not  all  farmers  can  purchase  these 
Cletracs.  However,  those  farmers  who  believe 
they  can  qualify  and  prove  their  need  for 
new  tractors  may  make  application  for  the 
iractor  they  need. 

If  the  application  is  approved  the  tractor  will 
be  delivered. 


In  considering  the  purchase  of  a  new  tractor, 
remember  that  only  Cletrac  provides  Tru- 
Traction— power  on  both  tracks  at  all  times. 
And  there's  no  job  on  the  farm — on  any  farm 
—  that  can't  be  done  better  with  a  Cletrac 
Tru-Traction  outfit. 

See  the  Cletrac  dealer  near  you  who  will 
gladly  assist  you  in  every  way,  keeping  your 
present  Cletrac  in  continuous  use  with  com¬ 
plete  parts  and  service,  or  give  you  his  aid,  if 
you  can  qualify,  in  securing  a  new  Cletrac 
Tru-Traction  Model  H,  A,  B  or  D  for 
agricultural  use. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY  •  19300-184  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

♦  Tru-Traction  is  power  on  both  tracks  at  all  times 


Simple 

CALF  DIARRHEA 

hyperacidity  —  soar  stomach 
(simple  diarrhea)  attacks  your  calves,  use 
Dr.  Naylor's  DIRENE  immediately  for  effec¬ 
tive  medication  and  prompt  relief.  It's  a 
dependable  antacid  and  intestinal  astringent 
for  all  farm  animals,  Eeep  a 
box  on  hand. 

. . .  Mailed  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30tfa  St.,  N.  Y. 
Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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BUT  WAR  BONDS  WITH  3-FOLD 

PURPOSE  I.  Help  win  the  war  —  com¬ 
pletely;  2.  Back  our  boys  and  bring  them  home 
sooner;  3.  Build  a  back-log  of  purchasing  power 
for  your  post-war  improvements. 

Include  in  purpose  No.  3  the  installation  of 
Marietta  Silos  —  Concrete  or  Creosoted  Wood 
—  with  all  their  perfected  features,  to  safe¬ 
guard  your  feed  crops  and  larger  profits.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars  and  best  delivery  date. 

‘THaniett*  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Department  “R’*  MARIETTA.  OHIO 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


"jNeed  a  Silo?  Buy  Now !" 

That’s  Sound  Advice 

Today  Harder  uses  same  pre¬ 
war  materials,  same  construc¬ 
tion,  same  hardware,  same 
gambrel  roof  with  steel  top. 

No  advance  in  price! 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

157  Grand  St. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
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Feeding  for  Hog  Health 

(Continued  from  Page  226) 
factorily  as  a  protein  supplemental 
feed  in  swine  rations. 

Concerning  the  B-complex  vitamins, 
swine  apparently  seldom  suffer  from 
deficiencies,  because  most  standard 
hog  and  pig  rations  contain  sufficient 
amounts  to  meet  their  requirements. 
Some  of  the  concentrates  that  are 
either  low  or  lacking  in  vitamins  B 
and  G  are  corn  gluten  feed  and  corn 
gluten  meal,  cottonseed  meal;  fishmeal 
lacks  B  and  has  varying  amounts  from 
none  to  good  for  G;  linseed  meal,  tank¬ 
age  lacks  B  and  is  low  for  G.  None 
of  the  common  concentrates  fed  to 
swine  contain  any  vitamin  C.  Grow¬ 
ing  roughage  and  roots  are  high  in  this 
vitamin,  but  investigational  work  has 
shown  that  this  vitamin  is  not  capable 
of  being  stored  in  the  animal  body. 
Apparently,  hogs  either  do  not  need 
vitamin  C  or  are  capable  of  synthesiz¬ 
ing  it  from  other  feeds  during  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  digestion  and  assimilation. 
At  the  North  Dakota  Station  when  pigs 
were  fed  sprouted  barley,  which  is 
high  in  vitamin  C,  it  did  not  prove  to 
have  any  special  advantage  from  either 
a  nutritional  or  health  consideration. 

If  5  pounds  of  good  quality  alfalfa 
leaf  meal  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  each 
95  pounds  of  concentrates  fed  to  swine, 
when  not  on  good  pasture  or  forage, 
and  if  in  addition  they  are  allowed  to 
eat  as  much  good  quality  alfalfa  hay, 
in  racks,  as  desired,  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  meeting  their  known  vita¬ 
min  and  mineral  needs. 

Nursing  Pigs 

The  investigations  of  Hughes  and 
Hart  at  the  California  Station  show  that 
sows  average  producing  a  little  less 
than  7  pounds  of  milk  daily  for  a  lac¬ 
tation  period  of  8  to  12  weeks.  The 
average  analysis  obtained  for  normal 
sows  milk  shows  that  total  solids  were 
17.98  percent.  The  average  for  cows 
milk  is  12.73  percent  total  solids.  The 
average  protein  content  of  sows  milk 
was  6.22  percent,  and  the  average  fat 
content  was  6.77  percent;  sugar  and 
ash  were  about  the  same  as  for  cows 
milk. 

Cows  milk  averages  3.39  percent  total 
protein,  and  3.68  for  fat.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  seen  that  if  any  modification  is 
made  in  cows  milk  for  feeding  to 
nursing  pigs,  it  should  not  be  by  dilut¬ 
ing  with  water  or  adding  sugar,  as  is 
frequently  done.  Whole  milk,  fresh 
from  the  udder  of  a  high  testing  cow, 
will  raise  more  orphan  pigs  than  try¬ 
ing  different  modification  formulaes. 

One  method  of  raising  orphan  pigs, 
that  several  have  reported  as  producing 
good  results,  is  to  keep  a  nippled  bottle- 
full  of  high  testing,  fresh  cows  milk 
available  at  all  times  in  a  home-made 
holder.  The  suckling  pigs  will  then 
properly  regulate  their  own  frequent 
feeding  periods  on  this  foster  mother. 

The  recent  findings  of  B.  A.  I.  in¬ 
vestigators,  reported  by  Zeller,  are 
based  on  experimental  work  in  which 
suckling  pigs,  as  young  as  3  weeks  old, 
received  supplemental  protein  feeds. 
Those  used  were  skimmilk,  tankage, 
soybean  meal,  and  peanut  meal.  The 
pigs,  while  suckling  their  dams  and 
from  weaning  to  14  weeks  of  age,  had 
constant  access  to  these  protein  feeds 
in  addition  to  receiving  a  standard  ra¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  this  time  all  pigs 
were  then  fed  and  managed  as  usual 
to  market  weights. 

The  added  protein  thus  provided  in 
the  early  period  of  the  pig’s  life  pro¬ 
duced  faster  and  larger  gains  and,  on 
the  average,  they  reached  market 
weight  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than 
similar  pigs  that  were  fed  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  tests  also  showed  that 
pigs  can  be  raised  reasonably  well  with 
plant  proteins  as  the  main  source  of 
this  essential  nutrient.  However, 
growth  was  slower  with  the  pigs  fed 
a  plant  protein  feed,  and  they  required 
about  22  pounds  more  feed  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain  than  those  fed  an 
animal  protein  feed. 

Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  17 — New  York  State  Hereford 
Sale,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  17 — Ayrshire  Dispersal.  Maple 
Sun  Crest  Farm,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

April  22 — Brown  Swiss  Dispersal, 
Wallace  Pflueger  Farm,  Perkasie,  Pa. 

April  24 — Guernsey  Dispersal,  High 
Hill  Farm,  Bedford,  Mass. 

April  25-26 — Eastern  Regional  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

April  27 — Northeastern  Ayrshire  In¬ 
vitational  Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

April  28 — Polled  Hereford,  Buckeye 
Association  Consignment  Sale,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio. 

April  28 — Aberdeen-Angus  Sale,  HI 
Stock  Farm,  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. 

April  29  —  Northeastern  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Sale,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

May  3-4  —  Earlville  Holstein  Sale, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  3-4 — Ohio  Association  Holstein 
Sale,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

May  10 — National  Ayrshire  Sale,  Ken¬ 
ilworth  Riding  Academy,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

May  22 — Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Sale,  Danbury,  Conn. 

May  23  —  Northern  New  England 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Tops- 
field,  Mass. 

May  24 — New  Jersey  Holstein  Co¬ 
operative  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

June  3 — New  York  State  Jersey  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  Meridale  Farms,  Mere¬ 
dith,  N.  Y. 
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Muscovy  Ducks 

For  variety  in  the  farm  program,  as 
well  as  for  a  bit  of  additional  income, 
why  not  include  Muscovy  ducks? 

By  nature,  they  are  rather  wild  in 
their  habits.  They  can  fly  like  birds, 
but  once  they  are  domesticated,  they 
rarely  leave  the  premises.  In  their  eat¬ 
ing  habits,  they  are  somewhat  less  glut¬ 
tonous  than  most  of  their  kin,  yet 
when  dressed,  they  have  a  very  meaty 
rounded  breast.  A  peculiar  character¬ 
istic  of  this  species  is  that  the  adult 
duck  weighs  about  four  lbs.  dressed, 
while  the  full-grown  drakes  have  a 
dressed  weight  up  to  eight  lbs.  There 
are  both  black  and  white  Muscovys; 
the  white  are  more  easily  dressed  for 
marketable  purposes. 

For  an  initial  investment,  the  only 
requirement  would  be  a  drake  and 
from  two  to  five  ducks.  The  eggs  can 
be  set  under  hens  so  that  the  ducks 
will  keep  on  laying.  The  eggs  should 
be  sprinkled  with  water  a  day  or  two 
before  they  are  due  to  hatch.  During 
the  winter,  the  breeders  should  be  kept 
in  a  building  that  is  sheltered  and  free 
from  drafts.  They  should  have  a  dry 
litter  under  them  for  when  they  are 
compelled  to  sit  on  snow  they  lose 
weight  rapidly.  They  can  be  fed  oats 
and  wheat  and  some  form  of  grit  should 
also  be  supplied. 

When  the  warm  Spring  days  come, 
they  will  commence  to  lay,  and  here 
the  excitement  begins,  for  Moscovys 
are  exceedingly  skillful  smugglers  and 
much  detective  ingenuity  must  be  prac¬ 
tised  in  locating  their  nests.  When 
their  eggs  are  gathered,  an  artificial 
egg  should  be  substituted,  else  Mrs. 
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Muscovy  ducks  are  hardy  and  can  fly 
like  wild  birds.  To  produce  one  pound 
of  gain  on  them  requires  about  3.5 
pounds  of  feed. 

Muscovy  will  with  dispatch  seek  out 
another  hiding-place.  If  Muscovy  ducks 
are  allowed  to  set  themselves,  they 
will  lay  from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs 
and  then  set  for  about  five  weeks.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  have  90 
or  100%  hatches.  They  will  often  raise 
two  and  sometimes  three  flocks  a  sea¬ 
son.  They  can  also  be  hatched  in  in¬ 
cubators  and  then  raised  in  colony 
houses.  The  ducklings,  in  any  case, 
should  be  confined  the  first  week  and 
can  be  fed  on  chick  starter.  After  this, 
they  can  be  raised  in  confinement  or 
left  to  roam  at  will,  for  Muscovys  ar.e 
excellent  mothers  and  will  promptly 
repel  any  intruders. 

One  pound  of  duck  can  be  produced 
with  3.5  pounds  of  feed.  In  this  way, 
these  ducks  can  be  reared  in  ten  weeks 
to  market  age  at  an  economical  cost. 
A  good  home-mixed  mash  for  ducks 
consists  of — bran  28  lbs.,  shorts  28  lbs., 
cornmeal  30  lbs.,  fine  oyster  shell  2 
lbs.,  fine  salt  2  lbs.,  and  meat  meal  10 
pounds.  Mix  well  and  just  before  feed¬ 
ing,  moisten  the  mixture  just  enough 
to  make  it  crumbly.  A  bit  of  sand  or 
gravel  can  also  be  sprinkled  over  it. 
Add  finely  chopped  green  feed  until  it 
constitutes  20%  of  the  ration.  They 
should  be  fed  about  five  times  a  day. 
If  the  ducks  are  allowed  to  roam,  the 
green  feed  can  be  eliminated  and  then 
they  need  only  be  fed  two  or  three 
times  a  day. 

By  the  eighth  or  ninth  week  fattening 
should  commence.  A  good  fattening  ra¬ 
tion  is — cornmeal  50  lbs.,  shorts  32  lbs., 
beef  scrap  15  lbs.,  fine  salt  2  lbs.,  and 
oyster  shell  1  lb.  The  supply  of  green 
feed  should  be  gradually  reduced.  By 
the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  the 
ducks  will  be  finished  for  market,  if 
they  are  not  marketed  at  this  stage, 
they  will  begin  to  moult  and  cannot 
be  plucked  for  at  least  another  six 
weeks.  They  will,  of  course,  gain  more 
weight  if  kept  for  a  longer  period, 
but  if  they  are  kept  confined  they 
are  likely  to  eat  away  the  profit. 

Ducks  can  be  plucked  dry,  although 
this  is  not  the  easiest  method.  They 
can  also  be  placed  in  a  rack  in  a  boiler 
and  steamed  for  a  few  minutes.  A  very 
satisfactory  method,  however,  is  to  dip 
them  in  cold  water  first  and  then  scald 
them.  More  time  is  required  than  for 
chickens  in  order  to  allow  the  hot 
water  to  penetrate  their  thick  down. 
By  dipping  them  in  cold  water  first, 
the  skin  is  not  so  likely  to  become 
scalded  too  much.  v.  h. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B,  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N,  Y. 


P|ASTURE  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  source 
of  cheap  summer  feed  for  poultry  and  livestock, 
but  in  the  "old  days”  of  abundant  supplies,  many 
people  failed  to  give  their  grazing  land  the  neces¬ 
sary  management  and  attention  to  get  maximum 
returns  from  it.  It  took  the  acute  feed  shortage  of 
1943  to  really  drive  home  the  point  that  pasture 
can  be  the  No.  1  feed  s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-r  on  almost 
every  farm,  if  a  plan  of  good  grazing  management 
is  followed. 

This  year,  there  is  equal  need  for  feed 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g.  Even  though  the  outlook  for 
eastern  feed  supplies  appears  a  little  brighter 
than  it  did  at  this  time  last  year,  there  is  no  cer¬ 
tainty  about  the  1944  crop  yield.  Every  pound  of 
feed  that  can  be  saved  this  summer,  through 
better  pasture  management,  will  help  to  safeguard 
next  fall’s  operations.  And  it  is  a  practice  that 
pays,  any  time.  * 

Various  poultry  authorities  claim  that  pasture  can 
reduce  the  feed  needs  of  growing  pullets  by  10  to 
25  per  cent. 

Massachusetts  State  College  says  that  a  cow  giv¬ 
ing  30  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk  per  day  requires 
only  2.4  pounds  of  dairy  ration  per  day  if  she  has 
" excellent ”  pasture— but  requires  10.2  pounds  per 
day  if  she  has  only  "fair”  pasture. 

Experiments  with  pigs  show  that  pasture  can  cut 
10  to  15  per  cent  off  the  amount  of  feed  required  to 
make  100  pounds  of  gain. 

Most  State  Colleges  have  recently  published  prac¬ 
tical  recommendations  for  pasture  management 
in  their  respective  states.  These  may  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  colleges  or  through  County  Agents. 
We  urge  every  reader  to  get  the  recommendations 
that  apply  to  his  particular  state  and  to  put  them 
into  effect  wherever  it  is  possible  or  practicable 
to  do  so. 

P u6lu6ecC  faf 

PURINA  MILLS 
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FIFTY  YEARS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  /AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE 


REMEMBER  THE  NAME  CHEK-R-FECT  -  GET  IT  AT  YOUR  PURINA  DEALER'S 

- - -  J 


High 

Kill! 

Use  this  new  high- 
coefficient  disin¬ 
fectant.  Economi¬ 
cal.  High  in  germ¬ 
killing  power.  Yet 
it  is  non-irritating 
to  normal  skin;  re¬ 
duces  the  danger  of 
spray  burns  or 
blisters. 


No 

Stink! 

You  don't  have  to 
put  up  with  a 
stinking  disinfect¬ 
ant  in  order  to  kill 
germs.  Chek-R- 
Fect  smells  soapy 
when  damp;  leaves 
almost  no  odor 
when  it  dries. 


No 

Stain! 

You  don't  have  to 
'bury  your  clothes' 
after  spraying  with 
Chek  -  R  -  Fect. 
They  don't  stink 
and  they  aren't 
stained.  And  — 
Chek  -  R  -  Fect 
doesn't  stain  paint 
or  woodwork. 


Disinfect 
with 

CHEK-R-FECT 
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Letter  to  John 


From  a  farm  boy's  letter  to 
his  big  soldier  brother 


March  i  7  0 

■wt  Sund 

,rods  through  th  i  a"d  1 
°>m  along  th  6  meado'*a 
lo°k  over  „  *  riv®r  to 

5here  Aasn-t T6St6ers- 

hthlS  "'tnter  aaf  “Uc*  snow 
ad  any  bad  sto  ^  haven’t 
g00d  thing  b  S-  That '3 
°°uldn  't  „et  ecause 

°a)ce  last  i-at,,“U0h  c°tton 
^enty  of  hay_  'abut  *e  had 
Ve  come  thm*,  0  s^eers 
Sha>°-  ^out  TBh  in  ^od 

rad  t  6  ti06  *>» 
s;  l0tS  Z Tt thSre  «« 

,Says  that,  wl*  to  d°-  Dad 

h6Ip'  *  "Ull°Ut  he  re  to 
3  fflan'c  33ve  to  +  ,  to 

all  S  w°rk  this  Uke  on 

11  right  wifh  1  ye*r.  That' 

a  iOt  tr,  ^  me'  YO 77  »  1  3 

‘ougfaer  Job>  °u  re  doing 
^  Suess.^r 
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An  American  ranch  boy  in  Europe  knows  the 
words  of  this  letter  from  home  by  heart.  He 
feels  good  inside  because  it  tells  him  the  folks 
back  home  are  doing  their  best  to  help  him 
—  by  getting  all  the  extra  work  done  —  even 
though  he  isn’t  there  to  lend  a  hand. 

The  production  of  beef  and  other  meat  is 
a  mighty  important  war  job.  Meat  keeps 
John  and  all  the  other  American  fighting  men 
fit  for  the  hardships  of  battle.  Meat  provides 
proteins  and  vitamins  for  home-front  workers 
who  are  keyed  to  peak  production  of  the 
things  John  needs. 

Swift  &  Company  is  proud  to  share  with 
livestock  growers  in  the  production,  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  delivery  of  meat.  With  plants  and 
marketing  facilities  throughout  the  country, 
nation-wide  meat  packers  help  distribute 
meat  efficiently  and  effectively. 

And  we  have  diversified  our  business 
through  the  development  of  many  by-prod¬ 
ucts  and  related  products  which  fit  naturally 


LETS  ALL  BACK  THE  ATTACK- BUY  ANOTHER  WAR  BOND! 


into  our  business.  This  is  important,  for  it 
means  that  none  of  the  livestock  grower’s  war 
effort  is  lost. 

Farmers  will  confirm  that  there  is  never  a 
year  when  all  types  of  farming  pay,  never  a 
year  when  all  lose.  So  it  is  with  us.  When  some 
departments  make  money,  others  show  a  loss. 
But  through  diversification,  new  markets  for 
new  products  are  developed,  and  improved 
outlets  provided  for  the  grower’s  cash  crops. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  9,  Illinois 

Although  Swift  &  Company  processes  over 
6}/2  billion  pounds  of  livestock  and  other  farm 
products  a  year,  net  profits  from  ALL  sources 
average  but  a  fraction  of  a  penny  a  pound. 


Please  feel  free  to  ask  us  for  the  use  of  the 
following  films: 

“A  Nation’s  Meat” 

“Cows  and  Chickens,  U.  S.  A.” 
“Livestock  and  Meat” 


DOGS 
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COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties:  heel  driving  instinct.  Females  $7,  males  $11. 
W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYTOWN.  MARYLAND 

•  SHEPHERDS • 

C.  O.  D.  APPROVAL  $8.00  and  $13.00 
L.  BARNUM,  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Old  English  Sheepdogs 

Registered,  healthy,  beautifully  marked  puppies  for  sale. 

MRS.  ROLAND  M.  BAKER,  North  Hampton,  N.  H. 

tUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Regristered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

-  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE  - 

Want  strong  healthy  puppies,  state  lowest  prices. 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farmsc.0Hrasstin^?0NlaY<! 

i 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  DeKatb  Junction,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


Thirty  Registered  Shropshire  ewes;  start  lambing 
April  1st.  F.  E.  STEVENS,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 

FA  D  C  A  |  CT  One  pure  bred  regis- 
v  IT  «  H  u  ^  tered  flock  of  Suffolk 
sheep  consisting  of  55  ewes  with  lambs  and  1  buck. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

FOR  SALE:  Our  pure  bred  registered  flock  of 
Karakul  sheep  consisting  of  25  ewes  with  lambs. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 
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HORSES  and  PONIES 
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REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERDS  OF 
BELGIAN  HORSES  in  Pennsylvania  to  choose 
from.  Stallions  and  fillies  all  ages.  Farceur  Breeding. 
All  of  the  older  animals  have  been  consistent  prize 
winners  and  are  just  the  kind  you  need  to  improve 
your  herd.  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  them  to  you.  McCullough  Farms,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BEGIANS 

Imported  Sorrel  Belgian,  Stallion,  a  proven  breeder. 
Also  a  coming  three  and  four  year  old  stallion,  a 
number  of  imported  mares  in,  foal,  young  mares  from 
coming  yearlings  to  four  year  olds,  all  sorrels.  Come 
and  make  your  selection.  You  can  find  what  you  are 
looking  for  here,  reasonably  priced. 

HYLLMEDE  FARM,  BEAVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 

•  Wanted  to  Buy  Reasonable  • 

one  or  two  small  Sardinian  Donkeys;  also  minature 
small  Shetland  Ponies.  Either  colts  or  mature  ones. 

W.  MATTHEWS,  410  Powers  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Q  A  |  P  Registered  Black  Percheron  Stal- 
rWXv  JrtLR  Hon  six  years  old.  Gentle  broke; 
single  or  double,  sure  foal  getter.  Priced  reasonable. 

RUSSELL  PETERS.  CALLIC00N.  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  2  pure  bred  Shetland  stallions  3  and  4  years 
old.  Real  ones;  also  a  few  mares  and  young  stuff. 

A.  B.  PORTER.  ATWATER,  OHIO 

Registered  Black  Percheron^wefght  mo! 

AUGUST  NEILITZ,  R.  D.  I,  PINE  CITY,  N.  Y. 


[ 


GOATS 


INTERESTED  IN  DAIRY  GOATS? 

Visit  the  next  meeting  of  the  Central  New  York  Dairy 
Goat  Society  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Sterling, 
330  Chestnut  St.,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Sunday,  April 
30,  at  I  P.  M.  Mrs.  Paul  Howe,  Secretary,  R.  D.  I, 
Clay,  New  York 

SAANEN  GOATS  FOR  SALE 

Purebred,  registered  $50.00- $300. 00 
BEROL  LODGE,  Inc.,  710  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  9. 

FOR  SALE:  PURE  TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOATS 

Fresh  and  coming  fresh;  doe  kids.  No  stock  shipped, 
come  and  see  what  you  want.  TOGGENBURG  GOAT 
FARM,  E.  Wicks  Prop.,  SAYVILLE,  LONG  ISLAND 


TOGGENBURG 


One  fresh  four  quart 
doe ;  one  doe,  freshen 
May;  one  buck,  2  doe  February  kids.  All  registered. 

D.  EDWARDS,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y.  Phone:  814 


f  A  A  T  MILK  Pamphlet  with  Breed  Pictures,  free 
111) A  I  and  American  Dairy  Goat  News,  Richmond, 
uunl  Virginia,  $1.00  Yearly. 

Swiss  Club,  Estacada,  Oregon,  will  start  you  in  goats. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  467,  COLUMBIA, 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25c. 

True  Blue  Nubians  "STd'I! 

Herbert  Gericke,  1168  Richmond  Ave.,  S.  I.  2,  N.  Y. 

TOGGENBURG  MILK  GOATS  ???dant2 

freshen.  We  ship  anywhere.  Pony  Farm,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

“MILKING  GOATS’’— Choice  Toggenburgs,  purebred 
heavy  producers,  freshened  or  bred,  also  kids. 

SCIENTIFIC  GOAT  FARM,  Commack,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 

TArArwnilDr  Kids  from  choice  milk  stock. 

1  UuuEiPlDUIlll  Jacob  Ginz,  Westerlo,  New  York 


April  15,  1944 

Chick,  Pullet  and  Hen 
Management 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  others 
might  be  interested  in  our  poultry  rais¬ 
ing  venture  last  year.  The  previous 
Fall,  we  ordered  a  brooder  stove 
through  our  local  store.  They  were  un- » 
able  to  get  one  for  us  and  we  tried 
various  poultry  dealers,  mail  order 
houses  and  so  on.  We  never  were  able 
to  get  one,  so  we  did  the  next  best 
thing.  Our  neighbor  knew  we  had  been 
trying  all  Spring  to  get  a  brooder  stove 
and  when  they  bought  300  chicks,  they 
told  us  to  get  200  chicks  to  go  with 
them.  We  hated  to  impose  on  them, 
but  it  was  our  only  chance  for  early 
chicks,  so  we  purchased  200  White 
Rocks  and  put  them  in  the  brooder 
house  with  theirs.  We  paid  for  half 
the  feed  for  their  chicks,  as  well  as  for 
all  the  feed  for  ours.  We  paid  for  half 
the  kerosene  to  run  the  brooder  stove 
and  furnished  some  of  our  feeders  and 
fountains  for  their  use.  This  helped 
repay  them  for  their  labor. 

We  brought  our  children  home  when 
they  were  two  months  old  and  large 
enough  to  fry.  Meanwhile,  we  had 
ordered  250  White  Leghorn  pullet  chicks 
and  20  little  pedigreed  cockerels.  They 
arrived  the  last  week  in  April.  We  had 
an  empty  hog  house  which  we  used 
for  a  brooder  house.  We  had  thoroughly 
cleaned  it.  It  has  a  cement  floor  and  we 
divided  this  into  small  pens.  It  was 
then  disinfected  and  clean  straw  litter 
put  in.  First,  we  put  these  chicks  with 
old  hens.  The  first  two  days,  it  was 
something  of  a  struggle  to  get  them  to 
know  that  the  old  hens  would  keep 
them  warm  and  sheltered,  but  they 
soon  learned.  In  the  meantime,  we 
shut  each  hen  up  in  a  bushel  basket 
with  some  chicks  for  the  first  two 
nights  to  make  sure  they  wouldn't  chill 
and  to  teach  them  to  know  each  other. 
We  had  an  old  heating  stove  set  up  in 
the  house  and  used  this  to  take  the  chill 
from  the  building.  Although  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  chickens  warm, 
it  did  help.  We  powdered  the  hens 
twice  at  ten-day  intervals,  using  sodium 
fluoride  to  prevent  lice. 

We  cleaned  the  brooder  house  once 
a  week,  and  since  it  was  so  large  and 
housed  not  only  the  Leghorn  pullets 
but  the  earlier  White  Rock  Pullets,  it 
was  quite  a  job.  We  knew  our  system 
of  brooding  was  far  from  the  best, 
but  we  did  not  let  the  fact  that  we  had 
neither  a  brooder  house  nor  a  brooder 
stove  lick  us.  We  also  gave  our  good 
neighbor  a  start  in  turkeys  to  help  re¬ 
pay  him  for  all  his  bother. 

Once  a  week,  all  summer  long,  I 
thoroughly  cleaned  all  water  fountains. 
We  used  five  gallon  galvanized  ones, 
and  several  smaller  ones  composed  of 
glass  fruit  jars  and  enamel  attachments. 
We  tried  again  and  again  to  get  con¬ 
tainers  or  fountains  for  sour  milk  with 
no  luck,  so  we  used  four  glass  foun¬ 
tain  discs  which  we  attached  to  two 
quart  fruit  jars.  It  is  astonishing  to 
see  how  much  skim  milk  the  chicks 
will  drink  and  the  more  they  drink, 
the  greater  the  feed  saving,  as  milk 
is  a  valuable  protein  food.  At  2% 
months,  our  older  chickens  were  getting 
scratch  grain,  a  commercial  grower 
feed,  and  mineral  mixture,  mixed  in. 
All  the  chicks  had  sour  milk  and  a  hop¬ 
per  of  oyster  shells.  I  cleaned  and 
scalded  the  milk  fountains  every  other 
day. 

We  weren’t  able  to  buy  the  feeders 
we  needed,  but  we  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected  those  we  had  on  hand.  I  made 
one  by  using  a  piece  of  tin  I  had  on 
hand,  using  cross-piece  wooden  ends 
and  stringing  wire  in  the  middle  to  keep 
them  from  getting  into  it.  We  also  used 
some  pasteboard  ones  that  we  were 
able  to  get  from  a  dealer,  but  these 
are  good  for  only  one  season  and  an¬ 
other  drawback  is  that  they  cannot  be 
washed.  I  also  made  some  small  feeders 
from  orange  crates.  They  have  a  sort 
of  turning  wheel  at  the  top,  so  the 
chicks  can’t  roost  on  the  top,  as  this 
revolves.  For  the  older  chicks,  I  got 
a  little  lumber  from  the  lumber  yard, 
and  built  larger  feeders,  putting  the 
turning  affair  on  the  top  of  each.  As 
the  chickens  got  larger,  I  raised  the 
feeders  and  put  a  cross-bar  platform 
underneath  them. 

We  sold  the  broilers  just  as  soon  as 
they  were  large  enough,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  other  chickens.  In 
August,  we  vaccinated  the  pullets  after 
all  the  broilers  had  been  sold.  We  vac¬ 
cinated  for  fowl  pox.  Tracheitis  and 
cholera.  The  vaccination  project  was 
a  community  affair  and  four  neighbor 
families  took  care  of  their  flocks  all  at 
once.  We  vaccinated  them  at  night  be¬ 
cause  it  disturbed  them  less  and  they 
were  easier  to  catch.  We  took  care  of 
about  2,000  chickens  in  this  way.  Some 
of  the  White  Rocks  had  just  started 
to  lay.  The  vaccination  stopped  them 
temporarily,  but  we  felt  it  much  better 
to  vaccinate  then  than  later  when  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  more  hindered.  When 
heavy  harvest  work  came  on,  we  made 
it  a  point  not  to  neglect  those  chickens. 
We  kept  the  house  clean,  and  kept  bal¬ 
anced  feed  before  them  and  plenty  of 
clean,  cool  water. 

We  also  kept  the  laying  house  clean, 
a  good  ration  before  the  hens,  and  when 
the  eggs  were  gathered  in  the  even¬ 
ings,  any  broody  hens  were  nabbed 
and  shut  in  a  wire  crate.  This  crate 
is  up  on  stilts  and  if  the  hens  are  caught 
the  first  night  they  want  to  set,  put 
in  this  crate,  and  supplied  with  feed 
and  water,  they  forget  their  broodiness 
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DON’T  LET 

COCCIDIOSIS 

ROB  YOUR  FLOCK! 


I 


Every  year  coccidiosis  robs  poultrymen 
of  several  million  chicks  and  pullets. 
Now,  thanks  to  PROTOSEP,you  can  check 
this  dread  disease  before  it  takes  a  heavy 
toll  from  your  flock. 

At  the  very  first  sign  of  any  coccidiosis, 
give  your  birds  an  Epsom  Salts  flush. 
Follow  this  with  PROTOSEP  Mash  (4  lbs. 
PROTOSEP  to  100  lbs.  Mash)  for  four  days. 

This  amazing  new  product  supplies  more 
natural  acid  (lactic  and  hydrochloric) 
than  a  milk  flush,  at  less  than  half  the 
cost.  PROTOSEP  is  absolutely  safe,  easy- 
to-use,  inexpensive,  and  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  in  reducing  mortality. 

To  be  fully  prepared,  order  PROTOSEP 
today  for  home  mixing  or  ask  your  deal¬ 
er  for  his  ready  mixed  PROTOSEP  Mash. 
Insist  on  PROTOSEP.  Don’t  take  substi¬ 
tutes.  For  FREE  literature  write  Dept.  C-4. 

ProtoseP 


A  product  of 

WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


SAVE  FEED  with 

Keen  8  Ft.  S-Reel  Feeder 

A  full  KEEN 
Quality  hen  feeder^ 

— 35  lb.  capacity’ 

— S -Keel— No.  45- 
R.  Saves  time—  _ 
saves  feed.  Sturdy — long-lasting — ac¬ 
commodates  60  birds. 

Write  giving  name  of  your  dealer  for 
folder  No.  120,  describing  this  and  other 
pre-war  Quality  equip- 
■yinent. 


When  If 
Carries 
This  label 


EQUIPMENT  CO.,  VINELAND, N.J. 


CAPON 


GEORGE  P. 
years)  222 1 


PILLING 
Arch  St., 


Newest  Catalog  on  latest, 
highest  quality,  low  cost 
Capon  tool  sets.  Illus¬ 
trated  —  Easy  methods. 
FREE  on  request.  Write: 
&  SON  CO.  (More  than  12S 
Dept.  4,  Phila.  3,  Penna. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  9c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  7,  N.  J. 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Rapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatchery  &  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BB  Bronze  &  Holland  Poults  80c.  Each  N.  Hamp. 

chicks  $13.00:  Pullets  $20.00  Runner  ducklings  25c. 
ea.  The  best.  William  Krout’s  Sons,  Chalfont,  Penna. 


Tnrlrnu  Pnnlfc  Broad  breasted  bronze.  Lots  of  50  up 
1  Ui Key  i  Ullllb  for  April,  May,  June.  Thousands 
weekly.  Write— S.  W.  KLINE,  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


TIlRIflF  Y  B°uKs.  ^Genuine-  Kupetz-Ryckebosch  strain 
1  U  I\  IV.L  1  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  All  breeders  pul- 
lorum  tested.  Drexel  Turkey  Farm,  Edgemont,  Penna. 


Poults  from  broad  breasted  turkeys.  No  reactors  found. 
Write  us.  West  Sherwood  Farms,  Inc.,  SLMichaels,  Md. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

thirty,  $7.50:  fifty,  $12.00:  $22.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Circular  free.  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  £d$? 

C.  Lukas  Hatchery  &.  Duck  Farm,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


MoodnwKrnnlr  Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings. 
lilCdUUWUI  UUK  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults  90c 
each.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Large.  LIPORY’S  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Route  5,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 


White  Runner  Ducklings  and  Baby  Chicks.  High 
producers.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Pennsylvania 


MAMMOUTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $24.00-100. 
S.E COR  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

DUCKLINGS— Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Runners. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;’*  “Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


and  are  soon  back  in  production. 

We  continually  watch  and  guard 
against  wastage  of  feed.  We  also  keep 
on  the  alert  for  slackers  and  culls.  We 
add  ground  alfalfa  to  the  concentrate 
used.  We  do  this  particularly  when  the 
hens  are  kept  inside  on  cold  days  to 
offset  the  fact  they  aren’t  getting  as 
much  sunlight  as  usual.  We  also  add 
cod  liver  oil  to  the  rations  during  the 
winter.  We  also  have  othee  problems. 
One  of  them  is  that  the  hens  so  often 
injure  their  combs,  which  bleed.  They 
are  a  happy  bunch  always  singing  and 
very  tame.  It  does  a  poultryman’s 
heart  good  to  hear  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  singing  away,  with  the  nests  full 
of  layers  and  the  hoppers  serving  a 
row  long  of  hens.  Once  in  a  while, 
we  get  a  few  soft  shelled  eggs  despite 
the  fact  the  birds  are  supplied  with 
oyster  shell,  grit,  alfalfa  meal  and  all. 
This  is  probably  caused  by  not  adding 
cod  liver  oil  soon  enough.  Our  White 
Rocks  seem  overly  fat,  which  leads  us 
to  believe  that  in  developing  the  later 
hatched  White  Leghorn  chickens,  the 
White  Rocks  got  too  fat  from  eating 
with  them.  R.  L.  P. 


Poultry  Roosts 

During  the  several  years  that  we  have 
been  producing  eggs  on  this  farm,  we 
have  tried  various  roosting  arrange¬ 
ments  and  finally  have  made  one  type 
that  has  proven  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
It  is  cheap  to  build,  light  in  weight,  and 
thus  easy  to  move  for  cleaning  out 
droppings  and  for  disinfecting.  The 
perches  are  near  enough  to  the  floor  so 
that  no  birds  are  ever  injured  trying 
to  fly  up  to  roost.  Also  it  makes  full 
use  of  all  floor  space  covered.  As  these 
roosting  pits  are  built  in  sections,  each 
complete  in  itself,  sections  can  be  added 
to  accommodate  more  birds  if  desired, 
or  one  or  more  can  he  moved  out  or 
to  other  houses  where  needed.  We  are 
so  pleased  with  them,  after  about  a 
year’s  trial  in  one  house,  that  we  are 
now  tearing  out  all  other  roosts,  drop¬ 
ping  boards  and  pits.  We  are  replacing 
these  with  this  new  arrangement. 

Material  needed  for  their  construction 
includes  building  lath,  2x2  inch 
lumber;  woven  wire  4  feet  wide;  and 
shingle  nails.  Two-inch  mesh  poultry 
wire  can  be  used,  but  portable  corn 
crib  wire  with  IV2  x  7  inch  mesh  is 
much  more  satisfactory.  Lath  costs 
about  $1  per  bundle  of  100,  the  2x2 
inch  about  six  cents  per  board  foot, 
corn  crib  wire  about  $5  per  roll  of  50 
feet. 

We  build  this  roost-pit  4  feet  square, 
16  inches  high.  The  four  corner  posts 
are  2  x  2’s.  The  front  is  lath  spaced 
2  inches  apart.  Top  lath  is  flush  with 
top  of  posts.  That  leaves  about  a  3  %- 
inch  open  space  at  bottom.  The  remain¬ 
ing  three  sides  are  open  except  that  two 
laths  are  nailed  at  even  height  with  the 
front  top  and  bottom  lath.  The  lath 
on  two  opposite  sides  should  he  nailed 
on  the  inside  of  the  posts.  That  gives 
room  to  fasten  the  edges  of  wire  on 
each  side.  By  cutting  wire  from  the 
roll  3  or  4  inches  over  4  feet  gives  room 
to  fasten  the  other  two  sides  down  over 
top  lath.  We  then  nail  another  lath 
on  over  the  outside  of  the  top  lath,  with 
edges  of  wire  between  them. 

For  perches  we  use  2"  x  2"’s,  4  feet 
2  inches  long,  laid  directly  on  wire, 
each  end  resting  on  top  lath  at  front 
and  back,  wired  securely  to  same  at 
each  end.  Starting  at  one  side,  locate 
first  perch  nine  inches  in  from  the  side 
followed  by  three  more  at  13-inch  in¬ 
tervals.  We  locate  these  roost-pits 
about  four  inches  out  from  the  north 
wall  of  the  laying  house,  with  perches 
at  right  angle  to  wall,  as  the  hens  seem 
to  make  fuller  use  of  them  when  placed 
that  way  than  when  placed  parallel  to 
the  wall. 

In  case  it  is  desired  to  use  fewer  of 
these  pits  than  are  needed  to  extend 
entirely  across  the  house,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  put  the  same  number 
of  laths  on  th,e  exposed  side  of  one 
pit  as  are  on  the  front.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  birds  from  going  under  the 
wire.  By  lathing  up  all  four  sides  you 
will  have  what  can  be  used  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  pen  or  yard.  The  four  double 
top  laths  should  be  displaced  with  1x2 
inches,  as  the  space  between  them 
makes  an  ideal  harbor  for  mites.  Also 
a  pair  of  them  sometimes  break  when 
loaded  with  hens  of  a  heavy  breed. 

Maryland.  j.  h.  T. 


Hens  Are  Like  People 

Whenever  I  take  out  a  pullet  from  the 
flock  which  has  to  be  temporarily  kept 
in  a  separate  pen,  I  find  I  cannot  put 
her  back  in  the  old  pen.  The  other 
chicks  refuse  to  accept  her  and  indulge 
in  an  orgy  of  picking.  Is  there  any 
way  that  chickens  can  be  put  back  in 
the  same  pen  after  their  removal  with¬ 
out  this  trouble?  e.  k.  c. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  that  if  the  bird  is  put 
back  in  the  pen  or  the  roost  at  night, 
the  flock  may  accept  her  as  a  friend 
and  leave  her  alone.  However,  chick¬ 
ens  have  peculiar  habits,  and  if  they 
don’t  like  a  sister,  it  is  just  too  bad. 
They  have  many  traits  that  are  almost 
as  inhuman  as  man  vents  on  man.  Hens 
have  a  system  of  bossism.  Each  one 
gets  to  know  her  place,  and  gets  prop¬ 
erly  pecked  if  she  strays  from  her  place 
in  the  system  of  the  peck.  This  is 
worked  out  by  the  “peck  or  to  be 
pecked”  system,  and  it  is  real  in  the 
hen  kingdom. 
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DOUBleV^diaMOND 


♦♦♦Try  the  DOUBLE-DfS* 
MOND  Feeding  Program.  It 
helps  you  raise  more  profit¬ 
able  broilers,  get  more  eggs 
from  hens,  by  the  use  of  these 
famous  DOUBLE-DIA¬ 
MOND  products  in  this  order 


•  ^eady-M  fted  REVTTAUZER 

•  EROSION  EX 

•  SUPER  STARTING  MASH! 

;•  SUPER  GROWING  MASH 

•  STARTER-BROILER  MASH 

•  WORMEX 

•  SUPER  LA YING~ MASH 
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FOR  WARTIME  FARMERS! 


KEimtt- 
\  fMMf  " 


helpful  FARM  FACTS  book 

AND  SEED  SERVICE  CATALOG 
Tells  how  you  can  get  MORE  from  your  acreage 

Every  farmer  interested  in  producing  more  "Food  for 
Freedom  this  year  should  have  a  copy  of  our  new  seed 
service  catalog.  It’s  crammed  full  of  valuable  information 
that  will  help  you  get  better  results  from  your  farm  acre¬ 
age  in  1944.  Gives  information  on  fertilizing,  tells  what 
grasses  make  best  pastures,— what  crops  make  best  substi¬ 
tutes  when  seed  shortages  occur,  etc.  Don’t  delay.  Write 
for  your  FREE  copy  today. 

^Hoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  34A  LANDISVILLE  ( Lancaster  County)  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Save  Time  and  Labor 

Jamesway  Equipment  gets  baby 
chicks  off  to  a  flying  start . . . 
enables  you  to  provide  plenty 
of  food  and  water  easily  .  .  . 
to  save  time... and  save  work. 
And  with  Jamesway  Housing 
you  can  take  care  of  more 
birds  in  less  space. 


This  success  in  the  hennery  is 
duplicated  in  the  hog  lot  where 
the  Jamesway  speeds  meat 
animals  to  market  .faster  and 
makes  feed  go  farther.  On  the 
dairy  farm,  it  increases  milk 
production  by  as  much  as  5% 
to  10%  ...  keeps  cows  more 
contented  •  •  .  cuts  chore  time, 
often  in  half. 


See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 
Your  dealer  has  Jamesway 
Equipment  on  hand.  Check  its 
many  features.  And  the  James¬ 
way  man  will  help  you  plan 
for  post-war  and  show  you  why 
more  than  50,000  farmers  find 
annually  that  it  pays  to  go 
Jamesway  all  the  way.  Shall 
we  have  him  call? 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-444 

FORT  ATKINSON,  WIS. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  •  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Five  billion  dozens  of  eggs  are 
needed  this  year  for  victory. 
Jamesway  equipment  can  help 
you  do  your  part  in  two  ways. 
It  will  enable  your  hens  to  lay 
more  eggs.  You  can  buy  more 
War  Bonds  with  your  extra 
profits.  For  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  Jamesway  Equip¬ 
ment  and  Housing  has  pointed 
the  way  to  low-cost,  high  pro¬ 
duction  farming. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pul’ts  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $21.50  $4.00 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Cross....  15.00  19.00  14.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) _  17.00  25.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 12.50  16.00  10.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  and  one  price  as  all 
breeders  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding 
size  and  egg  production.  Order  direct  from  ad  or  write 
tor  FREE  Catalog  giving  full  information  of  breeders 
and  hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.,  Box  RN,  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ELLER VILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY— All  breeders  care¬ 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Satisfaction 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

Largo  Type  S.C.W.  Leg.  $9.00  $40.00  $80 

_ _ Bar.  Plymouth  Rocks...  12.00  60.00  110 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  40.00  80 

Lge.  type  Sex  Leg.  Pits.  (95%  guar.)  18.00  90.00  170 

Lge.  type  Leg.  Cockerels .  1.00  5.00  10 

34  Years  Hatching  Experience.  Order  Now. 

W.  A.  LAUVER,  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Post  Paid. 

Special  Mated  S.C.  Wh.  L 
Utility  Mated  S.C.  Wh.  Leg... 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  14.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds.. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  18.00 

H.  Mixed  $12  per  100.  All  breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Sexed  Pits.  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Order  from  ad  or 
write  for  free  catalog.  McAlisterville  Hatchery,  Edgar 
C.  Leister.  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Penna. 


Str.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

.$12.00 

$22.00 

$3.00 

.  11.00 

20.00 

3.00 

.  14.00 

17.00 

14.00 

.  15.00 

20.00 

14.00 

.  18.00 

24.00 

14.00 

BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock ;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pita.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  10t>  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. .  .$10.00  $18.00  $3.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds  12.00  15.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  16.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del. 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  W’rite  for  Free  Circular. 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS 

OR  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability.  Chicks  sexed  or 
straight  run.  250  to  319  egg  sired.  Circular. 

RED-W-FARM  -  -  -  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y, 

Br  C  T  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder'e 
•-1  ^  *  Ancona  Farm,  Bex  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Order  May  &  June  Chicks  Now 

Our  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Crosses  are 
backed  by  breeding  which  assures 
■you  livability,  early  maturity,  non -broodiness, 
far„p  boHy  and  egg  size  and  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  and  meat.  All  breeders  tube  tested 
uon  ui  {or  pujiorum.  Sexed  or 

Straight-run.  Write  for 
Catalog  today.  Order  Early. 

Dougiasion  Manor  Farm 

R.D.  3,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


fc-Sg  tion  of  eggs  and  m 
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JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

30  years  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  Leghorns. 
Our  Breeding  Farm  Is  the  oldest  and  largest  in  this 
section.  Visit  our  Farm  and  see  our  large  Breeders 
weighing  up  to  7  lbs.  VISITORS  ALWAYS  WEL¬ 
COME.  Buy  from  a  breeder  and  know  what  you  get. 
Chicks  R.O.P.  Sired  $11-100;  Pullets  R.O.P.  Sired 
$22.  Cockerels  $2.50-100.  Large  circular  showing  actual 
photos  of  our  Farm  and  Breeders  FREE.  Write  today. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-Seven  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Price 
list  FREE.  Live  delivery. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  9.00  18.00  2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  12.00  Write  for 

New  Hampshires  .  13.00  prices  on 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  started  chicks 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.).  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


IEMMENSIARGEI EGI10RNS 


LOOK!  into  Eamesway  before  you  buy 
Baby  Chicks.  Benefits  of  4  years  Eames¬ 
way  Service  behind  our  breeders.  98% 
baby  pullet  guarantee,  100%  blood 
tested  and  14  day  replacement  guaran¬ 
tee,  per  Catalog.  World  record  Hanson, 

Ghostley  and  Barron  breeding  up  to  354 
eggs.  Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  L 
horns,  White,  Barred  Rockg  and  R.  I.  Reds.  Free 
offers  and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  Free  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04D,  Holland.  Mich. 

MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

Hatches  every  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100>%  live  del.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  direct  from  N.E.  18.00  24.00  15.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  .  16.00  22.00  15.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  10.00  per  hundred 

All  Breeders  Blood  tested.  Bred  for  size  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Sexing  95%.  Catalog  Free. 
Maple  Lawn  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Setting  Hens 

I  would  like  to  have  some  advice 
about  setting  a  chicken.  I  have  been 
setting  a  Jersey  Giant.  I  would  like 
to  know  how  many  eggs  to  put  under 
her.  Is  28  too  many,  although  she  cov¬ 
ers  them  all  up  with  her  feathers? 
What  would  be  the  average  amount 
that  spoil  or  won’t  hatch  per  dozen? 
How  can  you  make  a  Leghorn  hen  set? 
What  should  you  do  when  the  hen  is 
setting,  should  we  turn  them  like  in 
a  incubator?  m.  m. 

Caroline  Co.,  Md. 

Twenty-eight  eggs  is  a  pretty  big 
assignment  for  a  broody  hen  unless  she 
is  very  large.  Usually,  about  fifteen 
eggs  is  sufficient  for  a  five  to  six-pound 
hen.  If  your  hen  can  cover  these  eggs 
so  that  they  come  in  contact  near  her 
body,  they  may  hatch  all  right. 

A  broody  hen  is  more  liable  to  stay 
broody  if  of  the  heavy  breeds.  The 
light  breeds,  however,  have  hens  that 
will  stay  broody  for  three  weeks  just 
as  well  as  the  .  heavy  ones.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  finding  one  that  will  “stay  for 
the  duration”,  and  that  is  anybodys 
guess.  Hatching  percentage  depends  on 
fertility,  also  on  the  feed  and  inheri¬ 
tance.  If  your  feed  has  sufficient  vita¬ 
min  G  or  Riboflavin,  and  fertility  is 
90  to  95  per  cent,  you  should  get  75 
to  80  per  cent  hatches.  Both  buttermilk 
and  skimmilk  are  excellent  sources  for 
this  vitamin.  The  old  hen  will  turn  the 
eggs  herself.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
dust  the  hen  to  see  that  she  is  free  of 
lice.  Put  food  and  water  near,  and  put 
her  in  a  place  where  she  will  not  be 
disturbed. 


Rations  for  Ducklings 

Can  you  send  me  the  ration  that  is 
used  to  raise  ducklings?  j.  b.  p. 

Cumberland  County,  Me. 

Satisfactory  rations  for  raising  duck¬ 
lings  are  to  use  a  starting  mash  for 
the  first  two  weeks  only,  consisting  of — 
50  lbs.  wheat  bran,  50  lbs.  yellow  corn- 
meal,  15  lbs.  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  12  lbs.  red 
dog  flour,  10  lbs.  dried  skimmilk,  5  lbs. 
meat  scrap,  50%  protein  and  5  lbs.  min¬ 
erals. 

The  following  growing  and  fattening 
mash  should  be  fed  from  the  third  week 
until  marketed — 100  lbs.  yellow  corn- 
meal,  40  lbs.  wheat  bran,  10  lbs.  red 
dog  flour,  20  lbs.  meat  scrap,  50%  pro¬ 
tein,  10  lbs.  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  10  lbs. 
dried  skimmilk  and  10  lbs.  ground  rolled 
oats. 

There  are  several  good  commercial 
duck  feeds  that  can  be  used  if  home 
mixing  is  not  suitable. 


Feeding  Baby  Chicks 

How  should  I  feed  baby  chicks  the 

first  6  weeks?  mr.  f.  z. 

Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

You  can  employ  one  of  two  methods 
of  feeding  chickens.  First,  by  feeding 
starting  mash,  and  after  a  week  or  two 
feed  some  scratch  grain;  or  you  can  use 
an  all-mash  or  so  called  complete  mash 
and  not  feed  any  grain.  The  latter 
method  would  be  very  simple  to  follow. 
Just  select  any  one  of  the  good  com¬ 
mercial  brands  of  feed  and  follow  the 
directions  as  listed  by  that  particular 
feed  company.  Proper  brooding  is  of 
course  equally  important  as  feeding. 
Provide  a  brooding  unit  so  the  chicks 
can  be  kept  warm  and  comfortable. 


Sunflower  Seed 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  I 
can  feed  sunflower  seed  to  my  chick¬ 
ens?  Do  they  have  any  value?  e.  w. 

New  York. 

Sunflower  seed  can  be  fed  to  poultry 
as  part  of  the  scratch  grain  mixture. 
Their  composition  is  as  follows:  Crude 
protein  16%a  crude  fibre  28.6%;  nitro¬ 
gen  free  extract  21.4%;  fat  23.2%.  The 
seeds  are  not  abundant  in  commercial 
feed  mixture,  and  usually  there  is  only 
an  occasional  seed  that  each  hen  ever 
gets.  They  are  high  in  fibre,  28.6%,  and 
so  should  not  be  fed  except  as  one  or 
two  percent  of  the  scratch  feed. 


Worms  are  Not  the  Cause 

My  chicks  can’t  use  their  legs  good. 
Would  worms  cause  this?  a.  s. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Rickets  cause  chicks  to  lose  the  use 
of  their  legs  at  about  four  weeks  of 
age.  They  squat  down  and  seem  re¬ 
luctant  to  walk,  but  are  able  to  eat  all 
right.  Add  some  extra  cod  liver  oil 
or  Vitamin  D  feeding  oil  to  the  mash 
and  if  your  trouble  is  rickets  it  should 
correct  the  condition  in  a  few  days.  It 
is  improbable  that  worms  cause  the 
condition  mentioned. 


Eggs  in  Water  Glass 

The  water  glass  in  which  I  put  down 
eggs,  gets  milky  after  a  few  months. 
Is  anything  wrong?  The  eggs  seem  to 
absorb  a  small  amount  of  the  liquid. 
Is  this  as  it  should  be?  mbs.  h.  w. 

New  York. 

Water  glass  becomes  milky  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  there  is  nothing  wrong, 
and  nothing  to  worry  about  in  this 
changed  appearance.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  a  few  of  the  thin  shelled 
eggs  may  absorb  some  of  the  solution. 


April  15,  1944 

(ADVERTISEMENT) 

Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend  - 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 

Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
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Bred  Especially  VJliMW  Pullorum  Clean 
for  Production  X-'ldWlr  Chicks  with  Pedi- 
Profit*  greed  Ancestry 

XJathan  Chicks  are  bred  for  livability  and  pro-  I 
Auction.  30-day  livability  guarantee.  Nathan  1 
^reeding  Farm,  Box  401.  Cuddebackville,  N. 


BUSINESS  BRED 

Scores  of  poultry  men  are  making  their  living  with 
business-bred  Nedlar  New  Hampshires.  Nedlar  progeny- 
test  breeding  is  a  sound  background;  top-notch  records 
for  the  breed  in  R.O.P.  and  U.S.R.O.M.  reports  prove 
it.  Write  for  picture  catalog  that  tells  their  story. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE 

NEDLAR  FARM,  Box  F,  PETERBOROUGH.  N.  H. 


HOLLY  WO°OD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Postage  Paid  Free  NON-SEXED  PLTS.  CKLS. 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100  100 

Hollywood  or  Hanson . $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS....  11.00  21.00  6.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  14.00  16.00  14.00 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34 . Richfield.  Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns. ..  .$12.00  $22.00  $3.00 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  Leghorns .  11.00  20.00  2.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery.  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 
Box  R  -  -  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Month  old  50e,  COCKERELS  same  age  20c.  each. 
First  deliveries  by  middle  of  April.  10%  deposit  books 
order.  Shipments  are  made  by  express  collect.  Also 
Baby  Chicks  and  Ducklings. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY.  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas. ....  .$12.95-100 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks .  11.95-100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybrid .  14.00-100 

Mixed  above  Breeds  $9.95.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
100%  live  delivery  guaran.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 
EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2.  McCLURE,  PA. 


Surplus  Assorted  Chicks 

No  color,  breed  or  sex  guarantee.  $4.95  per  100;  $47.50 
per  1000.  ELITE  CHICKS,  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


“AAA”  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS  $15-100; 

Pullets  $22.00-100.  Tom  Barron  "AAA"  White 
Leghorns  $11.50-100;  Pullets  $22.50-100.  Blood-Tested. 
Catalog.  Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  Breeders  since  1900.  Farmers 
best  all  purpose  chicken.  Chicks,  Eggs.  Sherman 
Bowden  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


N.H.  RED  PULLETS 

Just  starting  to  lay,  range  reared  $2.00  each. 
PEARL  POULTRY  FARM.  -  M0NTVALE,  N.  J. 


fHirifC  Livability  Guarantee!  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
V»II  1 L  IVu  Reds,  Hybrids.  Own  Breeders.  Low  Price. 

Fine  Feathers  Farm,  Box  492,  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


SfarfpJ  Pul  lot .  Large  type  English  Leghoms,  4 
dialled  I  Ulieis  weeks  old  35c.  Blood  tested.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Smith’s  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 


RAISE  VOIR  OWN  MEAT 

Booklet,  dims.  Gebhardt  Farm,  Museatine,  Iowa. 


PHENOTIAZINE  and  FENZENE,  the  sensational 
new  worming  products  for  all  poultry,  and  livestock 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Inc,,  71  Ocean  Parkway. 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Write  for  Particulars. 
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U.  $.  APPROVED  PROFIT  -  MAKERS 


State  inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.W.D. ).  When  you  buy 
Sunnybrook  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshire* 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 
R.  I.  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Started  Chicks  Our  Specialty 

SEXED  PULLETS  BREEDS 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  95%  true  to  sex. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

4  weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  We  have 
brooding  capacity  for  40,000  pullets.  Buy  started 
pullets,  past  the  danger  age  and  save  valuable 
time. 

This  is  our  24th  year  producing  better  baby 
chicks. 

Write  Today  for  Circular  and  Price* 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR.  Owner  and  Mgr. 
BOX  R,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


•«i,  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Euar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  Mated  Large  Type  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

,,7hite  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $3.00 

Type  White  Leghorns.  11.50  20.50  3.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  . 14.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Reds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $12.50-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex  guar.  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns  . $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Spec.  U.  S.  R.O.P.  Sired  Hanson  or 

English  S.C.  White  Leghorns _  12.00  22.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  18.00  13.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  15.00  20.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  15.00  12.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  ail  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  COD.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYVANIA 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  deL  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg... $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  Hamp  Reds  (Spe.)  16.00  22.00  11.00 
B.&W.  Rks.,  R.I.  Reds  13.00  17.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.50  ....  9.50 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  Jive  delivery.  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns. — $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special  AAA....  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FBEE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

S.  C.  Everypay  Br.  Leghorns. . . .  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


100%  del. Cash  or  C.O.D.  UNSEX.  PLTS.  CKLS. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  &  large  type  Wh.  Leg.$IO.OO  $20.00  $3.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  16.00  12.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 

NIEM0NDS  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


BBummm's  ms 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Order  Now.  Freo  circular.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  Bock-Reds .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires,  Wh.  Rocks....  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  16.00  9.50 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Shipped  Prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $2.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  12.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds .  15.00  20.00  14.00 

Special  N.H.  Reds  direct  from  N.E.  18.00  24.00  15.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  .  16.00  22.00  15.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  10.00  per  hundred 

Better  Chicks  mean  Better  Profits.  All  Breeders  Blood 


Tested.  Sexing  95%.  Folder  Free.  SUNNY  SLOPE 
HATCHERY.  DEPT.  R,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


ANTIGEN  TEST 

FOR  B.W.I 

0. 

Price  per  100: 

Not  Sexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

White  Leghorns  . 

$20.00 

$3.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks. . 

...  12.00 

18.00 

12.00 

New  Hampshires  . 

18.00 

10.00 

Rock-Reds,  Red-Rocks  . 

. ..  12.00 

18.00 

12.00 

Comish-Hampshire  Crosses  . . 

.... 

.... 

White  Giants  . 

.... 

.... 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

10.00 

Safe  arrival  P.P.  Cash  or 

C.O.D.  Polder  Free. 

odl  U  UUlVlU  I  .  r.  LaSlI  Ul  V.  V.  D.  A'  villvl  l'lvu. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Your  war  production  bird  must 
be  worthy  of  its  feed!  Don’t  just 
buy  chicks,'  buy^ breeding — bal¬ 
anced  breeding  as  found  in  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires.  Get  all 
the  qualities  you  need — outstand¬ 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast,  uni- 

HUBBARD  FARMS, 


form  growth,  and  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  eggs  and  meat. 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- 
Breds  for  heavy  meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog.^ 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


WHITMjOCK 

I  BABY $•*  ff  Aik  PER 
CHICKS  1«>*UU  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TO  LM  AN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profit¬ 
able  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  -  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


Dept.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


i 


(OMBS 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


IT'S  WISE 

TO  INVEST  in  chicks  with  a 
breeding  background  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  pay  you  good 
dividends.  Combs'  Barred 
Rocks  make  persistent  layers 
of  large  eggs,  wonderfully 
meaty  broilers  or  heavy  roast¬ 
ers.  34  years  breeding — S‘200 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved  breed¬ 
ers.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  facts  &  prices. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS 
Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
1  years  of  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  all  the  profitable  inherited  qualities. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 
for  Cobb’s  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires. 
Reds,  Sex-Link  Cross  or  All  Barred  Cross. 

Catalog  FREE.  Write 
COBB’S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord.  Mass. 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  •  Sudbury,  Mass. 


Park  sB 


Barred  Rock  Specialists  since 
1889.  Every  breeding  bird  ex¬ 
amined.  approved  and  banded  by 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision  and  Contest  performance. 
Eggs — Chicks — Breeding  Males 
Now.  .  .  .  Catalog  Free. 


MAPESfuinrc 

They’re  BRED  to  »»  aallMlmM 
Profit  Makers!  That 

means  highest  commercial  quality,  large  eggs  almost 
from  the  start,  flock  averages  of  over  200  eggs  each. 
Excellent  livability,  growth  and  feathering.  Mapes 
Healthy  Chicks  bred  under  a  long  time  program,  from 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  Breeders.  Old  Hen  Matings. 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Red-Rock 
Crossbreds.  Hatches  year-round.  Reserve  yours  now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


Pedigreed  R.O.P.  Mated 
Leghorns.  Rocks  and 
Reds.  Selected  Blood- 
_  _  tested  Breeders.  Cata¬ 
log  FREE  Pullets  Guaranteed  95%.  Postpaid. 
100%  live.  del.  guar.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE  100  100  100 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

R.O.P.  MATED  LEGHORNS  11.00  22.00  2.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  12.00  16.00  11.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS..  13.00  18.00  11.00 

MIXED  80%  heavies  guar...  10.00  14.00  9.00 

Shade)  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HOLSER’S 

PEDIGREED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Substantial  proof  of  Holser  Leghorns’  productivity; 
highest  average  point  score,  all  birds  entered,  for  any 
Eastern  Leghorn  breeder  with  over  100  birds  entered 
in  standard  laying  contests,  1939-1942.  Free  catalog 
has  many  more  facts:  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.,  U.  S.  Certified. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARM 

R.  F.  D.  4G  •  -  -  -  TROY,  NEW  YORK 


H 


ERBSTER  O, 


BjHilMiti 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  —  Postage  Paid.  Breeders 

_  _ Blood  Tested.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Sexing  Guar.  95%.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $  1 1.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds...  12.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.00  . 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


WORLD'S 
OLDEST 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALT00NA.PA.  I S  T  R  A I N 


.Ttiii 


“VIM  and 
Then  Sum” 

CHICKS 

Genuine  New  Hampshires  with 
profit-making  characteristics  produced 
by  intensive  breeding.  Contest  proven. 

_  3  5  0  0  Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean 

breeders.  Order  Battles  chicks  today.  Free  folder. 

BATTLES  FARMS 

183  Battles  Street  -  •  Brockton  36,  Mass. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

_  LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 

RDOOKSISE  MATED  WITH  R.O.P.  PEDI- 
-rnmB  GREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
.  Day  Old  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and  Booklet  Free. 

IB R00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 

|  E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 

(BARRED  ROCKS  SJliSs 

Poultry  Farms,  R.F.D.  6,  W.Brattleboro,  Vt. 


--^Chamberlin 

v'-/  clM  \sM  vomiKV  f AIMS  4 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


Large  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Rocks,  Cross 
Breeds.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
?•  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  W.  ULSH  S  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


•^ULIHFARMfCHKK/ffl 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  I 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_ Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &.  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Aticonas. . . . .  1 1 .00  20.00  4.00 

Bar.,  Wh.,  &  Buff  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Rhode  island  Reds.  Red-Rocks —  13.00  20.00  13.00 

New  Hamps.  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  13.00  22.00  13.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS  . . . 

White  &  Black  Leghorns . $15.00  $25.00  $6.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires..  18.00  25.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

200-341  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 
Neuhauser  Royal  Matings 

U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Tested.  , 

Improved  for  years  with  stock  of  famous 
trapnest  strains.  Reasonable  farmer 
prices.  Leading  breeds.  Sexed  chicks. 

Also  crossbreds.  Visit  Neuhauser 
Hatchery,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Or  write:  ^ 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES/  Inc., 

Box  N  -  -  -  -  Napoleon.  Ohio 


‘^^CHICKS  - 


Bred  to  Produce  More  Eggs  and  Meat.  Help  relieve 
the  world’s  food  shortage  by  raising  more  poultry  for 
'44.  White  Leghorns  improved  with  R.O.P.  males, 
White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wyandottes 
and  other  popular  breeds.  Bloodtested  Quality. 
Postcard  Brings  Free  Catalog. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS  SO?  V,S: 

Now  Hamp.  &  R.  I.  Beds,  Bar.  &  White  Rocks 
13c;  Heavy  Mixed  for  broilers  12c;  White  Leg.  Pullets 
20c;  W.  Leg.  Ck’ls  .03c;  Heavy  Pullets  16c;  Heavy 
Ck’ls  12c.  Orders  less  than  100  add  .01c  per  chick. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males. 
I.ow  Prices  on  Straight  Chicks  &  Pullets.  Ckls.  $2-100. 

NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BES1 


[MM 

II ’Q  NEW  ^ 

LIYIUl 

JL  O  HAMPSHIRES^ 

Product  of  20  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  BRENTWOOD  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  EXETER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

•MAPLEH0LM  FAMOUS  CHICKS* 

Book  your  orders  now  for  immediate  delivery.  White 
Rock,  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Rhode  Island 
Reds.  Blood  tested  many  years. 

Get  the  Maoleholm  Brand  —  They  Satisfy. 
LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.  D.  I.  JOHNSTOWN.  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK’S  Healthy  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds 
N.  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks 
Barred  Cross,  Red-Rock  Cross 

Open  Dates  on  Chicks:  We  can 
supply  you  W.  Leghorns  from  May 
1st  to  Sept.  15th  and  heavies  from 
June  1st  to  Sept.  15th.  We  can 
supply  day-old  cockerels  in  all 
breeds  most  any  time.  These  dates 
subject  to  prior  sale. 


Contest  Records:  Read  your  poul¬ 
try  magazine  to  see  wonderful 
records  Babcock’s  Leghorns  are 
making  at  Western  New  York, 
Georgia  and  Storrs. 

• 

100%  Pullorum  Clean  Chicks 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
Free  Catalog  Now  Ready 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WITH  STAMINA  FOR 
HEAVY  LAYING 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  stand  up  remarkably  well  under 
the  strain  of  heavy  egg  production.  They  have 
verified  heir  20  year  background  of  breeding  for 
livability,  growth,  feathering,  broiler  quality, 
heavy  body  and  egg  size,  and  high  production. 
What  more  could  you  ask  to  put  in  your  laying 
house?  Our  breeding  flock  averages  over  210  eggs 
per  bird! 

10,000  Breders  on  our  own  4  farms.  N.  H.-U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  and  Approved.  Riverside  New 
Hampshire  Chicks  available  either  sexed  or 
straight-run. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Folder 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Box  10,  Leo  Berard,  Owner  Salem,  N.  H. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


BABY  CHICKS 

HATCHING  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


Bred  for  economical  egg  production  and!  livability. 
-5  years  trapnesting  and  egg  laying  test  records 
back  of  every  breeder.  Also  Parmenter  Reds  &  Cross 
Breeds  of  very  high  quality.  That’s  a  sound  basis  for 
you  to  count  on  Bodine  Leghorns  for  production, 
egg  size  and  body  weight — in  short,  for  profits. 

FBEE  CATALOG. 

ELI  H.  BODINE 

'  BOX  5  ...  .  CHEMUNG.  N.  Y. 


Wayside 


R.  I.  REDS 


BUSINESS 
BRED 

18  years  of  careful,  conscientious  breeding  back 
of  every  chick  we  sell.  4000  blood  tested  breed¬ 
ers  all  on  our  own  farm.  Straight  run  chicks, 
sexed  pullets  and  sexed  cockerels  available. 

Contest  Record  1943: 

Farmingdale  (2  pens  entered) 

•  2nd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  5th  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Western  New  York  (1  pen  entered) 

„  .  . .  .  (13  bird  pen) 

•  3rd  high  pen  entire  contest. 

•  1st  high  New  York  State  pen  entire  contest. 
Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  on  request. 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


A  postcard  will  bring  you  ai  catalogue  with  prices  on 

BISHOP’S  U.  S.  OHIO  CERTIFIED  WHITE 
LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatch  every  Tuesday.  26  years  careful 
breeding  for  big  hens  laying  big  white  eggs. 
Prices  Reasonable. 

BISHOP’S  POULTRY  FARM 

Box  20,  New  Washington,  O. 


BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR! 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Hybrids.  Sexlinks. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

Special  Low  Prices  On  Cockerels  For  Broilers 

onus 

POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
CALLICOON.  N,  Y.  _ PHONE  11 


i 
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Thii  special  equipment 
has  enabled  us  —  even 
under  war  conditions — 
to  improve  Phen-O-Sal 


SO  YOU  CAM  m 

START  YOUR  CHICKS  RIGHT 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA  VC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  1  J 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


to  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  it  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersvilfe  Pa. 


The  Double-Duty*  Drinking  Water  Medicine 

*4  CHECKS  GERM  GROWTH 
■■in  drinking  water 

MEDICATES  CHICK'S 
■  digestive  tract 

It  takes  more  than  a  good  recipe  to 
make  good  pies,  doesn't  it?  Real  skill, 
or  " know-how "  is  the  answer!  It's  that 
way,  too,  in  making  poultry  medicines. 

Every  step  in  making  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Phen-O-Sal  and  other  products  is  su¬ 
pervised  by  scientists  .  .  .  men  with  the 
"know-how"  to  get  the  best  results. 

Each  step  is  carefully  controlled.  Yet, 
these  are  only  some  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  we  make  sure  genuine  Dr. 

Salsbury's  Phen-O-Sal  does  double  duty. 

How  can  Phen-O-Sal  do  double  duty? 

Because  its  non-oxidizing  ingredients 

don't  lose  their  strength  in  the  water  or  in  the  chick.  They  stay  active  longer. 
This  enables  them  to  check  germ  growth  in  the  drinking  water  and  to  reach  the 
chick's  digestive  tract. 

No  wonder  Phen-O-Sal  is  no  ordinary  drinking  water  medi¬ 
cine!  It's  skillfully  made  for  double  duty.  So,  start  your 
chicks  right  with  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's  Phen-O-Sal,  the  double¬ 
duty  drinking  water  medicine. 

Foilow  “Poultry  Conservation  For  Victory”  program  recom¬ 
mendations.  For  sound  poultry  advice  and 
Dr.  Salsbury’s  proved  products,  see  hatch¬ 
eries,  drug,  feed  and  other  stores  display¬ 
ing  these  emblems. 

DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Health  Service 


Special  Offer— All  4  for  Only  10 


Climbing  Tomato 

SAVE  GARDEN  SPACE 

Enormous  Fruits,  perfect  in 
form.  Thick,  solid  and  deli¬ 
cious  flavor.  Weigh  from  1  to 
3  lbs.  each.  Attain  a  height  of 
12  to  15  feet.  Bears  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  very  delicious  fruits. 
Fine  for  slicing  or  for  salads . 


Yd.  Long 
Beans 


An  excellent 
variety  and  a 
very  interest¬ 
ing  curiosity. 

Vjnes  are  ram¬ 
pant  growers. 
Produce  an  e- 
normouscrop 
of  long  slender 
round  pods,  2  to 
4  ft.  long,  that 
are  of  excellent 
qualityforsnap 
beans.  Are  of 
very  fine  flavor. 

E.i.  MURVON  SEED  CO., 


Vine  Peach 

Ripe  fruit  in  80  days. 

Resemble  oranges,  color, 
shape  and  size.  Grow  on 
vines  like  melons.  Beaut- 

ifud,  tempting  appearance 
when  canned.  Make  deli¬ 
cious  preserves,  sweet 
pickles.  Fine  for  piet 
^or  jelly.  Easy  to  grow. 

New  Climbing  Cucumber 

Vines  climb  readily  on  i 

f  ences,  poles,  etc.  saving 

valuable  spaceinsmall 

fardena.  One  hill  will 
eep  a  good  sized  family 

supplied  all  summer. 

Bear  early  and  continue 
toproducefruitthrough-  * 
outtheseason.  Oneplant 
will  bear  from  forty  to 
fifty  fruits.  Delicious 
flavor.  To  introduce  our 
catalogof  rareand  un¬ 
usual  seeds  we  will  mail 
all  4  Pkts.  for  only 
XOc  and  2c  Postage. 

B-63,  SO.  NORWALK,  CONN. 


Around  the  Brooder  Stove 

A  general  fanner  who  keeps  a  flock 
of  about  400  layers  made  an  interest¬ 
ing  observation  the  other  day  that  may 
help  R.  N-Y.  readers.  He  said,  “We 
have  found  that  May  hatched  chickens 
or  early  June  chicks  fit  into  a  general 
farm  program  well.  It’s  easier  to  care 
for  them;  we  don’t  have  to  use  heat  so 
long.  We  get  them  out  of  doors  very 
quickly.  Most  people  think  they  have 
to  get  their  pullets  to  laying  in  Oc¬ 
tober  in  order  to  make  a  good  profit. 
We  don’t  care  so  much  about  this.  In¬ 
stead  of  forcing  the  pullets  into  early 
laying,  we  let  them  come  along  natu¬ 
rally  and  start  laying  in  midwinter. 
Then  the  following  Spring,  after  the 
flush  lay  of  the  season,  we  give  them 
the  best  of  care  and  attention  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall  when  prices 
are  up.  We  make  a  practice  of  culling 
hard  about  July  1.  I  think  more  farm¬ 
ers  could  do  well  on  this  program.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  flock  of  good  hens 
is  a  profit  maker  for  the  average  family 
farm.  Tell  your  friends  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  buy  good  chicks  of  a  reliable 
hatchery  or  breeder.  Cheap  chicks 
don’t  make  profits.” 

You’ll  be  interested  to  know  that  as 
of  March  1,  there  were  an  estimated 
423,000,000  hens  on  5,150,000  poultry- 
producing  farms  in  the  U.  S.  But  this 
is  the  really  significant  point:  80  per 
cent  of  those  423  million  hens  are  in 
farm  flocks  of  400  or  less. 

There’s  one  type  of  one-family  poul¬ 
try  farming  that  has  never  received 
the  attention  it  merits  here  in  the 
Northeast.  That  is  a  type  of  poultry 
farm  where  several  hundred  layers  are 
kept,  and  the  farm  produces  most  of 
the  feed  necessary  for  them.  There 
are  a  few  farms  in  certain  sections  of 
Pennsylvania  where  grain  is  grown  for 
poultry,  but  by  and  large,  the  North¬ 
east  poultryman  has  bought  his  feed. 
Little  by  little,  family  farms  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  home  raised  feeds  for  cattle  and 
pigs.  Why  can’t  it  make  a  profitable 
one-family  poultry  farming  project? 
We  can  raise  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
buckwheat.  With  a  few  cows,  we  can 
produce  skim  milk  for  a  large  share  of 
protein.  h.  s.  p. 


Eggs  Produced  Below  Cost 

According  to  Fred  Gastler,  Vice 
President  of  the  New  England  Poultry 
&  Egg  Institute,  eggs  are  now  being 
produced  on  Connecticut  farms  at  a 
loss.  He  said  that  recent  studies  show 
it  is  costing  44  cents  to  produce  a  dozen 
of  eggs  under  present  New  England 
conditions,  and  that  producers  are  get¬ 
ting  anywhere  from  10  to  15  cents  less 
than  that. 

In  the  thirties,  before  the  war,  this 
country  produced  and  consumed  na¬ 
tionally  about  300  eggs  per  capita.  In 
response  to  war  needs,  poultrymen  are 
now  producing  427  eggs  per  capita.  Last 
year,  eggs  were  consumed  at  the  rate 
of  345  per  capita,  with  82  eggs  per 
capita  for  war  needs. 

With  the  usual  spring  flush  produc¬ 
tion  early  this  year,  storage  space  is 
limited,  and  as  a  result,  unusually  large 
egg  supplies  have  been  forced  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  prices  have  fallen  way  below 
production  costs. 


Credit  to  the  R.  N.-Y. 

I  must  give  credit  to  the  editor  of 
the  good  old  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 
agree  100  per  cent  with  the  editor  about 
Mr.  Cavanaugh’s  article  in  the  March 
4  issue  giving  the  OPA  credit  where 
they  don’t  deserve  any. 

We  raise  12,000  broilers  three  times 
a  year,  besides  trying  to  raise  all  the 
feed  we  can.  But  with  present  feed 
prices  at  $78  per  ton  and  corn  at  $65 
per  ton,  and  No.  1  broilers  at  28  % 
cents  per  lb.,  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to 
me.  At  present  feed  prices,  we  should 
have  33%  cents  for  4  lb.  broilers.  As  I 
look  over  my  records  of  1941,  we  paid 
$47  per  ton  for  feed  and  sold  broilers  at 
18%  cents  per  lb.  Those  were  the  days 
we  got  paid  for  our  work  and  made 
money.  You  might  say  that  can’t  be, 
but  I  have  all  records  and  can  prove 
it.  If  feed  prices  or  broiler  prices  don’t 
change  in  the  near  future,  here  is  one 
farmer  who  will  have  to  quit  raising 
broilers.  Then  I  will  work  at  some  job 
that  I  know  how  many  hours  I  have 
to  work  and  how  much  money  I  get 
every  week.  Yes,  I  know  Uncle  Sam 
has  a  war  to  win,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  have  a  wife  and  5  children  to  support, 
which  I  can’t  do  if  I  keep  on  raising 
broilers  and  selling  them  at  a  loss. 

For  what  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  he 
must  take  whatever  the  OPA  says.  But 
when  he  goes  to  buy  commercial  feed, 
then  the  OPA  is  helping  the  middle 
man. 

Again  I  will  praise  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  all  they  have  done  for  the 
farmer. 

Kent  County,  Del.  d.  e.  y. 


The  farmer  whose  letter  was  in  your 
March  4  issue  to  the  effect  that  the 
OPA  is  right  in  their  price  of  30  cents 
per  dozen  for  eggs,  must  be  a  member 
of  the  local  rationing  board. 

We  receive  28  cents  per  dozen  for 
eggs  and  hogs  have  no  market  at  all. 
What  is  the  point  in  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  when  there  is  not  a  market  to  which 
to  sell. 

Monroe  County,  Pa.  R.  u.  K. 


Blueblood 
of  Chickdom! 


All  Kerr  Chicks  have  blue  rib¬ 
bons  in  the  family— prizes  for  high 
egg  production.  It’s  in  the  blood, 
and  blood  will  tell! 

Kerr  breeders  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  health,  early  maturity, 
high  egg  production— blood-tested 
for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  the 
slow-tube  agglutination  method  on 
the  240-acre  Kerr  Breeding  Farm. 
Stock  your  farm  exclusively  with 
Kerr  Chicks,  for  heavy  layers, 
meaty  broilers,  more  profits. 

Co-operating  with  the  national 
farm  program,  Kerr  is  producing 
more  chicks  than  ever  before— at 
no  sacrifice  of  the  quality  poultry- 
men  have  identified 
with  Kerr  for  36  years. 

W rite  or  call  for  Poultry 
Raisers’  Guide,  price  list 
and  advance  order  discount 
offer.  Branches  in: 

N.  Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton, 
Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
N.  J.:  Paterson,  Woodbury,  Jamesburg; 
PENN  A.:  Lancaster,  Dunmore,  Belle¬ 
ville;  MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN. : 
Danbury.  (Dept.  19.) 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

19  RAILROAD  AVE,  FRENCHTOWN,  N. ). 


KAUDER'S 


8 


Pedigreed  Wh.  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshires  L 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  hold  the 
highest  record  for  average  production, 
over  all  breeds,  all  time,  for  more  than  ■ 

5  pens  of  one  breed  entered  in  standard 
laying  contests — 265  points  per  bird. 

A  ICauder  New  Hampshire  holds  the  ■■■ 
World  Record  for  the  breed  for  individual 
production  in  official  contests — 371  points. 

F  ree  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER 


CEDARHURST 

|3  to  5  Year  LAYERS 


Are  you  a  “pullet  year-er  ’? 

Do  YOU  absorb  all  grow¬ 
ing  costs  on  pullets  the  first 
year,  then  let  mortality  eat 
up  your  profits?  Don’t  waste 
your  time  and  feed  on  stock 
that  “peters  out”  after  a 
one-year  spurt! 

That’s  where  Cedarhurst  birds  are  different! 
Imagine  484  to  881  eggs  per  bird!  That’s  offi¬ 
cial  records  of  our  contest  hens.  It’s  the  2,  3 
and  4  year  profits  that  count — on  the  same 
hens!  Get  the  whole  story  in  our  folder.  It’s 
FREE  and  well  worth  studying.  Write  today. 
(Chicks  after  April  15  only — all  from  old  hen  breeders) 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  -  -  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Buck  Up  Your  Profits  j 
with  I 

BUCK’S  CHICKS  f 


The  "CREAM  OF  THE  CROP 


// 


High  production  and  Livability  are 
the  profit  makers.  BUCK’S  chicks  are 
sired  by  males  from  R.  O.  P.  Dams 
with  records  of  from  200  to  300  eggs. 
Breeders  Officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  Pullorum  free. 

White  Leghorns  —  New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 

Rock  Red  Crosses  —  Red  Rock  Crosses 

BUCK  VAN  DUZER  POULTRY  FARM 

^  BOX  R  SUGAR  LOAF,  N.  Y.  ^ 


IG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

'amous  Wolverine  Strain, 
lales  with  records  from 
00  and  up.  Bred  for 
eavy  production,  livabil- 
;y  and  body  size. 

IINORGA- LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 

for  egg  farmers.  Wing  _ 

feather  sexed,  98%  sex  guarantee.  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers, 
fast  growth  for  excellent  meat.  Postcard 
brings  34th  Annual  Catalog.  * 


Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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IS  STILL  IN  THE  BAG! 


THEIRi 


JHE  ORIGINAL  ^ 

^IfBOO  FOR  m  W 
■  VITAMIN  POTENT 

MlNERAL  BAtANg^,.  . 

Wholesome  •  co«^i 


i,T  FOOD  Cbm 


Though  feed  ingredients  are  scarce,  the  most  valuable  in¬ 
gredient  is  still  unrationed. 

It  is  the  priceless  skill  of  those  who  build  Pratts  Chick 
Starter. 

For  generations,  Pratts  have  turned  the  "x-rays”  of  re¬ 
search  on  feed  ingredients  of  many  kinds.  Yes  .  .  .  and 
proven  their  findings  with  equally  searching  experimental 
and  practical  poultry  feeding.  With  such  a  storehouse  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  perhaps  no  one  is  better  fitted  to 
meet  and  master  today’s  unusual  wartime  scarcities.  So,  we 
are  proud  to  say: 

In  1944,  Pratts  Chick  Starter  will  be  a  fine  feed  ...  a  nu¬ 
tritionally  correct  feed. 

It  will  grow  chicks  and  grow  them  well.  They’ll  be  strong 
chicks!  Resistant  chicks!  Profitable  chicks!  .  .  .  They’ll  have 
the  foundation  needed  for  full  body  size  and  heavy  laying 
at  maturity. 


In  1944,  our  laboratory  control  over  Pratts  Chick  Starter 
will  be  even  more  strict  ...  if  that  is  possible  .  .  .  than 
ever  it  was  before.  Your  chicks  will  not  have  nutritional 
troubles.  For  we  will  keep  Pratts  Starter  above  the  best 
standards  in  vitamins  and  minerals.  Its  protein  will  be  care¬ 
fully  balanced. 

In  1944  .  .  .  just  as  in  years  of  peace  .  .  .  you  can  feed 
Pratts  Chick  Starter  with  confidence  and  with  profit. 

The  skill  of  its  maker  guarantees  it. 


THE  PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

HAMMOND,  IND.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  GUELPH,  ONT. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers f 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  243 . 

Help  Wanted 


FARMER  —  General  farm  work,  chickens, 
one  cow,  good  knowledge  farm  machinery. 
Permanent,  wages  $90,  room,  board.  Write 
with  references.  BOX  45,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Women  or  men  with  farm  ex¬ 
perience  for  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  Supervisors.  Write  to  DAIRY 
RECORDS  OFFICE,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  for  information  about  Training  School 
to  be  held  May  8-20,  1944. 


HOUSEKEEPER  -  COOK.  Long  Island,  two 
adults,  no  serving,  no  laundry,  little 
housework.  ADVERTISER  7511,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Country  home,  New  Jersey.  Gar¬ 
dener,  handyman;  cook,  houseworker; 
two  adults,  permanent.  ADVERTISER  7514, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  OPENING  for  two  women  in  noted 
Guernsey  herd.  Calf  barn  and  dairy  work. 
Experience  not  essential,  but  one  must  be 
capable  milker.  Good  working  and  living 
conditions,  every  convenience  for  work. 
Near  city,  good  bus  service.  ADVERTISER 
7509,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  barn  work.  Must  be 
fond  of  cows  and  good  dry  hand  milker. 
Not  commercial,  would  suit  older  man  if 
active.  Good  permanent  position  for  right 
person.  ADVERTISER  7510,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TENANT  FARMER  on  northern  New  Jersey 
gentleman’s  farm.  Modem  poultry  house, 
4  brooder  houses,  large  modem  greenhouse. 
35  acres  good  soil.  New  cottage.  Only  reli¬ 
able  person  acceptable.  Write  for  appoint¬ 
ment.  State  details.  ADVERTISER  7508,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MEN  —  Tobacco,  Dairy,  Poultry 
Farms.  Good  wages,  etc.  EXTENSION 
SERVICE,  care  Farm  Bureau,  Middletown, 
Conn. 


SINGLE,  General  Farmer  on  Orange  County 
dairy  farm.  Steady  job.  Give  particulars 
and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER  7526,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  ESTABLISHED  1917,  doing  retail 
business  approximately  $60,000  annually, 
needs  competent  farm  help.  For  instance, 
man  and  wife,  no  children,  man  to  do 
gardening  and  help  with  chickens;  wife  to 
keep  house  for  husband  and  other  help. 
Wages  $40  weekly  with  all  living  expenses. 
Also  single  man  experienced  with  breed¬ 
ing,  incubation  and  brooding.  Top  wage, 
good  living  conditions,  year-round  employ¬ 
ment  for  honest-minded  individual.  WHITE 
EGG  FARM,  224  Pomp  ton  Ave.,  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  for  poultry  farm  and  feed 
business.  Must  have  drivers  license.  3 
room  furnished  bungalow  with  bath.  Heat, 
light,  poultry  eggs  and  garden.  State  wages 
expected,  steady  position.  EMIL  L.  KLEIN, 
East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — All  around  man  for  dairy  and 
general  essential  farm,  machine  milking, 
tractor  work.  If  married,  5  room  cottage 
with  conveniences,  wages  $120  and  usual 
privileges.  SUNNYVALE,  R.D.  3,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Protestant  housekeeper  on  dairy 
farm  who  appreciates  good  home  rather 
than  high  wages.  No  objections  small 
family.  One  adult  middleage.  ADVERTISER 
7528,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  well  recommended  and 
sober,  to  work  with  resident  farmer  on 
small  private  farm.  Permanent.  Tractor  and 
milking  experience.  Wages  $50  to  $60,  plus 
board.  State  age  and  nationality.  Address 
BOX  118,  Gladstone,  N.  J.  No  postals. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED— Complete  charge 
6  room  house,  business  couple,  boy  14, 
girl  7.  Good  home,  own  room,  liberal  salary. 
Write  MRS.  WM.  G.  BALDWIN,  1631  Pauld¬ 
ing  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  or  call  TA.  2-7409. 


WANTED — For  Adirondack  summer  hotel. 

One  laborer,  carpenter,  handyman.  One 
laborer,  plumber,  handyman.  Board,  room 
furnished.  Write  particulars,  experience, 
references,  wages  expected.  ANTHONY 
SOBUL,  Hague,  New  York. 


COUPLE  for  farm.  Husband  for  general 
farm  work,  chickens,  one  cow,  good 
knowledge  farm  machinery.  Wife  for  house¬ 
work,  cooking.  Separate  two  rooms  and 
bath  in  main  house.  References  required. 
$170,  free  room,  board.  BOX  45,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Good  practical  housekeeper  for 
modern  farm,  two  adults,  excellent  home, 
good  wages.  References  required.  Dutchess 
County.  ADVERTISER  7516,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  middle-aged  handy  man 
for  small  place  in  the  country.  Must  be 
able  to  drive  a  car  when  necessary  and  must 
have  a  personal  reference.  ADVERTISER 
7517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  for  lady  in  New 
Hampshire.  May  through  Autumn.  Good 
wages.  References  required.  Answer  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle-aged  couple  to  work  on 
farm.  Wife  to  keep  house  for  bachelor 
owner  and  man  to  work  on  farm.  State 
wages,  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
7531,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  WIFE,  35-55  years,  cottage  par¬ 
ents  for  boys,  ages  10-14;  woman  to  cook. 
Two  women,  relief  cottage  mothers;  also 
must  cook.  Cottage  mother  for  girls,  ages 
5-10.  $75  each  per  month.  Room,  board, 

laundry  included.  Protestant  institution,  20 
miles  from  New  York.  Give  full  details. 
ADVERTISER  7532,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  to  take  care  of  small 
Guernsey  herd,  etc.  and  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful  in  Westchester  County.  5-room 
cottage.  ADVERTISER  7534,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  WOMEN  as  manager  or  caretaker  of 
boarding  house  or  small  hotel.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7536,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER — General.  Pleasant  country 
home.  Two  children.  Own  room,  bath  and 
radio.  Liberal  time  off.  MRS.  PAUL  WEILL, 
Suffern,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN.  General  Houseworker.  Plain  cook, 
age  unimportant;  farm  home,  every  mod¬ 
ern  convenience,  Christian  family,  no  chil¬ 
dren,  wages  reasonable.  Write  fully  about 
yourself.  ADVERTISER  7521,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  and  STOCKMAN— Married,  middle- 
aged,  preferably  without  family  for  small 
dairy  farm  on  L.  I.  Must  be  good  all  around 
man,  steady,  sober  and  reliable.  Modern 
house,  pleasant  surroundings,  good  wages 
and  permanent  position.  BEAVERBROOK 
FARM,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  good  reliable 
farmer.  Central  New  York.  Good  home. 
ADVERTISER  7537,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman  as  housekeeper-com¬ 
panion  for  elderly  woman,  no  nursing. 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  town.  Light 
work.  Comfortable  home.  All  conveniences. 
One  full  day  and  two  afternoons  a  week  off. 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  in.  Older 
Protestant  woman  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
7538,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  experienced  brood¬ 
ing,  growing  young  stock,  no  layers.  Drive 
truck.  Attractive  salary.  Must  be  depend¬ 
able  and  ambitious.  State  all  qualifications, 
reference  first  letter.  Long  Island.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7539,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  who  understands  fruit  trees 
and  vegetable  garden.  Farm-estate.  New 
Jersey.  Good  wages.  ADVERTISER  7523, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Two  experienced  and  reliable 
men  for  permanent  position  with  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  County, 
New  York.  Wages  $100  per  month  plus  $5 
increase  if  satisfactory,  and  additional 
monthly  bonus,  also  privileges.  FITZLAND 
FARM,  Coleman  Station,  New  York. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  assist  man¬ 
ager  on  small  two-man  beef  cattle  farm. 
Good  wages,  house  and  privileges.  A.  W. 
DENNIS,  Stanfordville,  New  York. 


POULTRYMAN.  Married  or  single.  House 
for  married  man  plus  wages  $125  per 
month;  $70  per  month  plus  maintenance  for 
single  man.  Write  age,  height  and  weight. 
BOX  305,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  —  Permanent  po¬ 
sition  in  small  congenial  family  of  2  adults 
and  2  boys,  6  and  8  years.  Modern  labor, 
saving  appliances,  comfortable  room,  bath, 
oil-heated  house  in  suburban  Baltimore. 
Pleasant  surroundings,  considerate  treat¬ 
ment.  Wages  commensurate  with  ability  to 
satisfy.  Our  schedule  requires  a  simple 
breakfast  and  one  cooked  meal  a  day  plus 
a  clean  house.  Reference  desired  but  not 
necessary  in  order  to  write  for  interview. 
ADVERTISER  7546,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  -  COOK  —  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  attractive  home;  own  bedroom,  sit¬ 
ting  room,  bath,  high  salary.  EDWARD 
McLEAN,  Darien,  Conn.  WH.  4-7570. 


CARETAKER  who  understands  gardening. 

Excellent  living  quarters  provided.  State 
wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  7540,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ARE  YOU  a  true  Friend  of  the  Dairy 
Cow?  We  have  a  real  opportunity  now 
and  after  the  war  for  a  single  man,  farm 
raised  and  seriously  interested  in  purebred 
cattle.  You  will  work  with  top-notch  Guern¬ 
seys  of  national  reputation.  Right  man  must 
be  good  milker.  Age  not  important  con¬ 
sideration  if  man  is  willing  and  wants  to 
better  himself.  Ample  farm  units.  Wages 
well  above  average  and  increases  with  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Good  living  and  particularly 
good  food.  Understanding,  sympathetic,  and 
encouraging  management.  Regularly  sched¬ 
uled  free  time.  Location,  New  Jersey,  Write 
today  and  include  in  your  letter  the  tele¬ 
phone  number  where  we  can  conveniently 
reach  you — for  final  arrangements.  CHARLES 
C.  BAHRENBURG,  Harlingen,  New  Jersey. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELP  WANTED  —  We  need 
someone  to  do  cooking  and  downstairs 
cleaning  in  country  home,  suburban  to  New 
York.  Family  of  5,  one  of  which  is  small 
child.  Maid  would  have  separate  apart¬ 
ment,  comprising  living-room  with  fire-place, 
bedroom  and  bath.  The  surroundings  and 
school  should  make  it  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  for  mother  and  child.  Please  write, 
stating  salary  desired.  MRS.  ARTHUR  M.  R. 
HUGHES,  Bonus  Ridge,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple  on  Orange  County  dairy 
farm.  Man  to  do  general  farming,  woman 
to  help  with  cooking  and  housework.  State 
age,  references  and  wages  including  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  7525,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SAWMILL  MEN  wanted  to  work  around 
mill  and  in  the  woods  cutting  timber  for 
U.  S.  Navy  Boats.  Lumber  is  an  essential 
war  material.  4-F  men,  and  fathers  over 
30  years  of  age  desirable.  Pay  seven  dollars 
per  day  time  and  %  overtime,  WATSON 
LUMBER  CO.,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  in  Superintendent’s  cot¬ 
tage  of  institution.  Must  be  able  to  cook. 
Will  consider  woman  with  child  or  couple 
if  man  will  work.  ADVERTISER  7543,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  sensible  woman  to  work  in 
Institution  laundry.  No  objection  to  a 
woman  with  a  child.  ADVERTISER  7542, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  to  work  in  Children’s  Cottage  in 
country  will  consider  mother  with  child. 
ADVERTISER  7541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  girls  junior  college.  Man  to 
act  as  janitor;  woman  as  housekeeper  or 
cook.  Living  quarters,  board  and  good  pay. 
Address  OLGA  K.  LARSON,  Larson  Junior 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


WANTED — Farm  couple  between  ages  of  40 
and  55.  Man,  gardening,  outside  work,  no 
farming.  Woman,  cook,  care  of  house. 
Western  Jersey.  Seeking  couple  who  want 
permanent,  pleasant  home.  Good  wages  and 
substantial  bonus  that  will  be  increased 
yearly.  We  are  looking  for  a  couple  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  loyalty,  who  can  show  these 
qualities  by  past  record.  Write  full  details 
about  yourselves  in  first  letter,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER  with  life  experience  i 
selecting,  breeding  and  developing  goo 
cattle  with  favorable  records;  crop  methoc 
and  mechanized  farming;  wholesale  or  r< 
tail  production  of  milk  products  and  oth< 
diversified  enterprises;  draw  building  plar 
and  superintend  construction;  married,  4 
farm  reared,  agricultural  graduate,  is  ope 
to  sound  proposition  with  size.  ADVEF 
TISER  7451,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  Farm  Manager  wants  to 
operate  commercial  dairy  farm  on  profit 
bonus  basis.  ADVERTISER  7455,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  —  Skilled  breeder  and 
dairyman;  excellent  background;  success¬ 
ful  accomplishments,  diversified  farming,  all 
branches;  mexhods  consistently  profitable. 
ADVERTISER  7382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Caretaker  job  for  summer.  Re¬ 
tired  farmer.  Write  DAVID  ALEXANDER, 
St.  Cloud,  Fla. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Single  Man  desires  job  on 
poultry  farm  as  helper,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  7478,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN — Sixty-five  years,  intelligent,  educated. 

Desires  work  on  farm,  estate.  Understands 
vegetable,  flower  gardening.  ADVERTISER 
7471,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  45,  wants  work  on  farm.  Can 
use  DeLaval  milker  and  can  use  tractor. 
Can  do  all  kinds  of  work  on  a  dairy  farm. 
Must  be  willing  to  pay  good  wages.  GRANT 
REDMOND,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARMER  —  Hard  worker,  willing, 
limited  exp.,  presently  employed.  (3C). 
Desires  change,  reasonable  hours  and  pay. 
Only  those  with  enough  war  units  to  cover 
the  job  need  answer.  ADVERTISER  7483, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  by  young  woman 
gardener,  horticultural  school  graduate, 
varied  experience,  six  year’s  practical  in 
annuals,  perennials,  shrubs,  vegetables,  small 
fruits,  etc.  Defense  work  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


MOTHER,  CHILD,  housekeeping  in  mother¬ 
less  home.  FRONZ,  151-10  Beaver  Road, 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Responsible  elderly 
handy  man  with  Ford  wants  congenial 
home  on  Long  Island  where  can  make  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  for  not  too  heavy  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  ability,  expert  cook  and 
baker,  wants  position  on  farm,  estate  or 
country  place  where  owner  wishes  to  con¬ 
vert  it  as  guesthouse,  restaurant,  etc.  I 
enjoy  cooking  for  any  number  people  en¬ 
joying  eating.  ADVERTISER  7547,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEAF  POULTRYMAN,  29,  single,  eight  years 
practical  experience,  manages  3,500  layers, 
works  without  supervision.  Wants  farm  to 
manage,  profit-sharing  basis.  40%  of  in¬ 
come,  plus  personal  maintenance,  or  salary 
and  commission  according  to  productive 
ability.  ADVERTISER  7501,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  MARRIED  Woman  xvith  boy  of 
seven,  desires  position  as  housekeeper. 
White,  Christian.  Age  34,  city  born,  high 
school  graduate.  Husband  in  service.  Fond 
of  children.  Prefer  country,  having  lived 
on  own  farm  for  several  years.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  MANAGER  —  Practical  experience 
all  branches,  seeks  position  where  honesty 
and  faithfulness  are  appreciated.  50  years 
old,  married,  good  salary.  Full  details  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  7515,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Herdsman,  wife  will  hire 
as  experienced  assistant,  total  abstainer, 
available  on  month’s  notice.  Please  state 
wages  offered  and  other  information  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EX-SERVICEMAN,  30,  agricultural  gradu¬ 
ate,  position  poultry,  vegetable,  landscap¬ 
ing,  farm,  estate,  experienced,  willing.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  55,  single,  with  23  years  experience 
on  farms,  wishes  position.  G.  H.  TRAVIS, 
94-46  116th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  New  York. 


FARMER,  Single.  Desires  position  on  small 
place,  can  milk  few  cows,  caretakers  job, 
garden  work.  All  around  farmer.  Age  54. 
ADVERTISER  7522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Not  maid  type;  58;  Chris¬ 
tian;  white;  desires  position;  1-2  adults. 
Go  anywheres.  MRS.  LIPTON,  4623  Penn 
Street,  Frankford,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Long  experience,  wishes 
position  on  an  estate.  ADVERTISER  7527, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

j  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

POULTRY  FARMS — Have  two  well  equipped 
properties.  Good  buildings  and  location. 
Priced  to  sell.  Also  several  good  income 
dairy  farms  worth  the  money.  Buy  early 
and  save  money.  BUNNELL  AGENCY,  Wal¬ 
nut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  and  Poultry  ranch,  1,000  acres,  150 
Herefords,  3,000  layers,  new  $10,000  poul¬ 
try  house,  2  large  bams.  11-room  house, 
bath,  8  miles  from  Ithaca.  Sold  with  or 
without  stock  and  equipment.  BOX  8,  South 
Lansing,  N.  Y. 


CATSKILL  —  Desirable  boarding  houses, 
hotels,  general  stores,  homes.  C.  WEISSEL, 
Leeds,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Half  acre  land  in  Miami;  no 
buildings.  $500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Maryland  dairy  and  stock 
farms.  This  one  165  acres,  24  stanchion 
barn,  also  dry  barn  with  necessary  out  build¬ 
ings.  Shipping  milk  to  Washington,  electric 
pump,  14-room  home.  Only  $11,000,  half 
cash,  more  land  available.  Also  652  acres, 
148  stanchions;  $90,000.  BURDOFT  REAL 
ESTATE,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


WANTED — Dairy  or  General  Farm.  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  or  Northeastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  preferred.  100  to  200  acres.  Good 
buildings.  Dwelling  for  tenant  farmer.  With 
or  without  stock  and  equipment.  State  full 
particulars  first  letter  for  quick  action.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Farm,  boarding  houses  with 
lake  front,  hotels,  homes,  summer  bunga¬ 
lows,  gas  stations,  lots  and  acreage.  Free 
1944  list.  H.  VON  OHLEN,  Broker,  Eldred, 
Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


10  ROOMS — 5  rooms  spring  water,  49  acres, 
some  timber,  2  brooks,  hemlock  grove; 

f:ood  road,  %  mi.  off  hard  road.  Some 
ruit,  grapes.  Out  buildings,  5  stall  garage. 
Fine  neighbors.  MRS.  M.  L.  HOFFMAN, 
R.  1,  Franklin,  Pa. 


THREE  HOUSES  and  lots  for  sale — 10  room 
house  and  bath,  1636  Elk  St.,  Franklin,  Pa.; 
6  room  house  and  bath,  1616  Elk  St.,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pa.;  7  room  house  and  bath,  1045  Elm 
St.,  Franklin,  Pa.  M.  L.  HOFFMAN,  R.  1, 
Franklin,  Pa. 


April  15,  1944 

LOCATED  ON  Macadam  road,  3  *4  miles 
from  city  of  Norwich,  348  acre  dairy 
farm;  electric  lights;  children  transported 
to  city  school.  Can  be  bought  for  one-half 
of  what  it  would  cost  to  build  buildings. 
Price  $8,000.  EMMET  BURNS,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


16  ACRE  Poultry  Farm  for  800  birds.  State 
road,  6  rooms,  all  improvements,  garage, 
barn.  Price  $7,500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York.  • 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  SVz  miles  from 
Stroudsburg,  in  the  Pocono  Mountains, 
with  excellent  highway  frontage.  48  acres 
with  half  mile  good  trout  stream.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  resident  of  9  rooms,  2  baths,  new  hot 
water  heat  throughout,  electric,  fireplace. 
Very  large  bank  barn.  Machine  shed.  Poul¬ 
try  Houses.  Garage.  Piggery.  Buildings  all 
stand  back  in  a  lane  in  a  picturesque  set¬ 
ting.  Spring  water  with  electric  pump.  Fine 
views.  Annual  taxes  $52.  Price  $15,000. 
Write  for  catalog  of  Pocono  Mountain 
Farms,  priced  from  $3,000  to  $50,000.  DALE 
H.  LEARN,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  Farm,  New  York,  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Full  details.  LARCH  HEAT,  829 
Halstead  Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  New  York. 


VERMONT  FARM  for  rent.  Dairy  farm  in 
Rutland  County,  three  miles  from  Pawlet. 
450  acres  good  pastures  carrying  over  hun¬ 
dred  head  stock,  cow  barn  thirty  stanchions, 
silo,  concrete  floor,  electricity,  slate  roof. 
Will  rent  on  cash  basis  for  $50  per  month  to 
farmer  supplying  his  own  stock  and  tools. 
ADVERTISER  7383,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHEASTERN  New  England.  Farms, 
country  homes.  CHARLES  B.  SULLIVAN. 
Assonet,  Mass. 


20  ACRES.  Choice  building  site,  U.  S.  No. 

6,  highway.  Log  cabin  timber,  red  and 
blue  flag  stone  quarries.  Spring  water,  elec¬ 
tricity  handy.  $1,000.  LEWIS  CARTER, 
Laceyville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 62  acre  farm  in  Oswego  County. 

Good  house,  2  barns,  fair  condition.  No 
improvements.  $600  cash.  JOSEPH  BREMM, 
Malden  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


ACREAGES,  Farms,  Ranches,  1-600  acres, 
$850-$50,000.  Businesses.  Wants?  Lists, 
photos.  HENDRICKSON  BROS.,  Cobleskill, 
(Eastern)  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  farmer,  with  stock  and 
tools,  to  rent  300-acre  farm,  about  50 
acres  tillable,  rest  woodland  and  pasture; 
horse  and  cowbarns,  residence  houses  with 
all  improvements,  plenty  of  water,  fronting 
2,000  feet  on  asphalt  highway.  Westchester 
County.  Reasonable  to  good  party.  Farm 
owned  by  present  owner  for  thirty  years. 
ADVERTISER  7470,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


233  ACRE,  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  Dairy 
Farm.  35  head  stock,  mostly  Holstein, 
some  registered.  Milk  checks  $450  monthly. 
3  horses,  140  chickens.  Land  productive. 
Large  barn,  steel  stanchions,  water  buckets, 
good  tools.  Excellent  water  supply,  modern 
house,  school  bus.  $8,000.  A  real  buy  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


76  ACRE  FARM.  6  miles  from  Benton,  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  Penna.  48  acres  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  28  timber,  soil  fertile,  rolling;  6 
room  house,  no  improvements,  electric  avail¬ 
able.  Bank  barn,  well  at  house  and  barn. 
2  miles  to  school  by  bus,  3  miles  to  church. 
$2,000  cash.  Immediate  possession.  Excel¬ 
lent  hunting.  S.  EARL  CARPENTER,  41 
Taylor  Avenue,  Doylestown,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  2  farms,  279 
acres,  containing  fine  timber  and  wood  lot. 
Priced  right  for  cash.  A  business  oppor¬ 
tunity.  MARION  BUCKLEY,  care  George 
Hunter,  R.  D„  Sprakers,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  good  location,  level 
land,  good  pasture,  newly  drilled  well, 
electricity,  modern  house  and  barn,  with  or 
without  stock  and  equipment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RENT — Summer  bungalow  or  poultry  farm 
in  or  near  Monticello.  DALTON,  950 
Schenectady  Ave.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 


BIG  BARGAIN!  Farm  for  sale.  260  acres, 
70  head  of  P.  B.  Holstein  cattle,  T.  B.  and 
Bang  tested  are  certified;  3  horses,  500  hens, 
2  hogs,  complete  line  machinery,  new  tractor 
on  rubber,  tenant  house  and  8  room  house. 
Electricity  and  water.  R.  W.  SCHUBERT, 
Athens,  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED — $200  yearly  rent,  monthly 
payments.  By  or  near  Atlantic  Ocean,  all 
directions  within  50  miles  New  York  City. 
JOHN  GERKEN,  Montvale  P.  O.,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  RENT.  Dairy  farm;  barns  for 
36  heads  cattle,  2  silos.  ALBERT  GOTT- 
HARDT,  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM  For  Sale — 8  acres.  Estab¬ 
lished  paying  business.  Room  for  1,600 
layers.  Modern  almost  new  home.  $3,000 
will  close  deal.  Also  3-room  bungalow  for 
sale.  JAMES  B.  ALLEN,  Miller  Road,  Lake- 
wood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  6  acres,  house  6  rooms, 
bathroom,  barn,  electric,  2  miles  to  village. 
State  road.  JOHN  BECK,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


OWNER  will  rent  or  sell  Upstate  Dairy  Farm 
to  good  farmer.  Must  furnish  own  equip¬ 
ment  and  stock.  If  interested,  make  propo¬ 
sition.  BROWN  CREAMERIES,  INC.,  297 
Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 


EIGHT  ROOM  HOUSE,  four  acres  ground, 
rent  free  for  board  of  man  seventy,  in 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.  Will  sell  if  interested. 
93  SMITH,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


^INE  BUSH — 63  acres  farm,  boarding  house, 
3  bungalows,  furnished,  improvements, 
high  elevation,  80  miles  from  New  York 
City  near  Walden.  Barn,  farm  equipment, 
$6,800.  Terms.  LANZ  NATIONAL  HOTEL, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.  or  El.  5-8149. 


FIVE-ROOM  BUNGALOW  for  rent,  elec¬ 
tricity,  water,  state  highway,  1  acre  ground, 
40  miles  from  New  York  City.  $15  month. 
CHARLES  EITEL,  Chester,  New  York. 


239  ACRES,  125  tillable,  25  woods  (some  nice 
timber),  creek  watered  pasture.  Fine  12- 
room  white  house,  barn  100  x  35,  42  stan¬ 
chions,  drinking  cups,  chicken/  house  for 
1,000.  For  immediate  sale,  widow  owner 
will  include  12  cows,  5  heifers,  pair  of 
heavy  horses,  complete  machinery  for  $11,000, 
down.  Located  on  county  highway. 
DARWIN  CRAIG,  Attorney,  Afton,  N?  Y. 

POULTRY  and  DAIRY  FARM.  78  acres,  9- 
room  house.  Sun  porch,  lights.  Grove 
with  rock  garden  and  stream  runs  through. 
Nice  shrubbery.  Lawn,  bam  for  8  cows. 
Poultry  buildings  for  500  head.  Widow  must 
sell.  Price  $3,500.  Other  farms.  List  free. 
BUNNELL  AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta. 
New  York. 
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FREEZE  FOOD 


YOURSELF . .  . 


FARM  FREEZERS 

Up  To  40  Cubic  Ft.  Capacity 


GENERAL  REFRIGERATORS  CORP. 

678  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C.  ST.  9-1222 


Farm  Cattle  Equipment 
AUCTION  SALE 

Jericho  Dairy 

Jericho,  Long  Island 
Saturday,  April  22,  1944 
9:30  A.  M.  Rain  or  Shine 

FARM — 26  acres,  all  cleared — 6  room  house,  hot 
water,  oil  fired  heat.  Bam  34x80,  large  extensions, 
36  stanchions — largo  loft.  Bam  32x100,  extension 
of  24x40,  42  stanchions — plus  7  box  and  3  stand¬ 
ing  stalls  with  5  rooms  over,  wagon  shed  20x100, 
2  tiled  silos  16x30,  milk  house — other  buildings. 
All  tillable,  well  manured.  Near  active  market. 
Attractive  terms — Hay  of  Sale. 

75  HEAD  FINE  CATTLE,  Guernseys  and  Jerseys, 
mostly  fresh  or  springing,  3  Jersey  Bulls — 5  fine 
work  horses.  Cherry  Burrell  1'astuerizer,  cooler, 
bottler,  steam  boilers,  new  J.  D.  Spreader,  cars 
and  trucks.  Complete  list  of  excellent  farm 
equipment. 

T.  B.,  BANGS  and  MASTITIS  PAPERS,  day  of 

sale.  A  high  class  sale.  Plan  to  attend. 

Robert  Taylor,  Owner 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  LISTING  TO 

ALBERT  CHESHIRE’S  SONS 

AUCTIONEERS  ON  LONG  ISLAND  SINCE  1890 
OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y.  TEL.  0.  B.  242 


SWINE  MIXTURE  POWDER 
Contains  PHENOTHIJUINE 


•  Soldiers  and  civilians  need  pork.  Help  re¬ 
duce  nodular  and  round-worm  infestation. 
No  need  to  catch  individual  pigs;  just  mix 
the  powder  in  oata,  and  watch  them  eat  it 
with  relish!  Only  a  few  cents  per  pig. 

One  lb.  of  Peters  Swine  Mixture 
Powder,  $1.20  (enough  for 
thirty  25-pound  pigs). 

Equally  effective  with  poultry. 


Peters  Family,  World's  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs, 

Peters  Serum  Co.,  Laboratories 

KANSAS  CITY, _ MISSOURI 

RABBITS 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITTS  StM 

Guaranteed  healthy  stock  10  week  youngsters  $4.00  pair. 

SUNSET  BABBITRY,  150  W.  End  Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  I. 


PEDIGREED 


H.  W.  Chinchilla  and  New 
Zealand  White  Breeding  stock. 

W.  K.  CROUTHAMEL,  STUYVESANT,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS  Flemish  Giants  5  weeks  $1.50.  Bigger  and 
better  $3.  Order  In  advance.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.Y. 


PFDIRRFFD  New  Zealand  Red  and  White  Rabbits. 

rLUIUALGU  j.  GINZ,  WESTERL0.  NEW  YORK 

Silver  Black  Fox  Rabbits.  Jrs.,  Srs.,  Trio  Champagnes 

$25.00.  HENDRICKSON,  C0BLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds,  superior  meat  breed. 
Illustrated  folder  10c.  Fairview  Rabbitry,  Gap,  Pa. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

[  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc-  j 

MONEY  MAKING  350  acres  and  boarding 

house  with  100  acres,  lake,  stocked, 
equipped.  Modem  buildings.  Will  sacrifice. 
WALL,  1226  West  St.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


WANT  A  FARM?  1,000  bargains.  Catalog 
BATSON  FARM  AGENCY,  489  5th  Ave. 
N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  We  have  large  dairy 
farm,  high  state  cultivation,  good  houses, 
new  barn,  all  improvements.  Complete  line 
farm  machinery  almost  new.  Reliable  par¬ 
ties  that  can  pay  for  machinery  and  can 
stock  the  farm.  Will  sell  farm  on  easy  terms. 
Farm  has  shown  nice  profit  for  several  years. 
Write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  7492, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  ROAD — 40  acres,  15  wooded,  springs 
and  steam,  scenic  view.  600-bird  hennery, 
4-room  cottage,  electricity.  $3,500.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-i474. 


FISHING  STATION  for  sale.  Long  lease, 
with  or  without  boats,  ADVERTISER  7506, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WILL  RENT  for  summer  inexpen¬ 
sive  country  place  within  1(4  miles  shop¬ 
ping.  Improvements  unnecessary.  State  de¬ 
tails,  price.  ADVERTISER  7496,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GET  CASH  For  Your  Farm  and  continue  to 
live  on  it.  Man,  unmarried,  of  moderate 
means  will  pay  cash  for  small  practical  dairy 
farm  in  Conn,  or  New  York  ‘  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  New  York  City.  Wants 
present  owners  to  operate  farm  on  generous 
share  basis.  Buyer  will  assist  with  work 
when  possible.  Write  complete  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  offers  Northern  Dairy¬ 
men  an  opportunity  for  profitable  return 
on  purchase  of  Dairy  Farms  in  this  ideal 
location.  Cattle  pastured  the  year  round. 
Minimum  help  required.  Abundance  of 
water  and  grazing  pastures.  This  agency  is 
prepared  to  offer  you  the  outstanding  values 
available  in  this  fast  developing  area.  Write 
for  details.  ROBERT  R.  TYRE,  Realtor,  13 
W.  Washington  Street,  Orlando,  Florida. 


HEALTHY,  SCENIC,  1,800  foot  elevation. 

State  Highway,  80  acres  productive  land, 
woods,  pond  site,  9  room  house,  nearly  new, 
electricity,  bath,  furnace,  splendid  water 
supply.  Nine  cabins,  gas  pumps,  barn. 
$7,875.  Part  cash.  Others.  STARKWEATHER, 
Grand  Street,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


SKYTOP  SCENIC  valley  view,  State  road, 
partially  completed  dwelling,  best  spring 
water,  4  wooded  acres,  $1,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 


FARM  BOARDING  HOME.  14  rooms,  3 
baths,  garage,  bam,  cabin  chickenhouse, 
3%  acres,  fruit,  railroad  ne3r,  busses  pass 
door.  Year  around  business.  No  vacancies. 
Reasonable.  MRS.  MABEL  HALLENBECK, 
The  Pines,  West  Coxsackie,~N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Ice  business  and  40  acres  and 
house.  All  improvements.  No  competi¬ 
tion.  Inquire.  JOSEPH  W.  WHITE,  Hewitt, 
New  Jersey. 


FARM  WANTED  —  Home,  out-buildings,  10 
to  20  acres,  60  miles  from  New  York  City. 
CAPTAIN  JONES,  98-16  Metropolitan  Ave., 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRE  ESTATE.  Income-producer;  50 
acres  fruit,  5  grapes,  50  cattle,  500  hens, 
machinery,  $50,000  ($75,000  value).  Others, 
businesses.  HENDRICKSON  BROS.,  Coble- 
skill  (Eastern),  N.  Y. 


95  ACRE  FARM.  10  room  house,  electric, 
bam  27  stanchions,  electric  cooler.  28  head 
stock,  equipped,  school  bus  by  the  door, 
price  $8,000.  Terms.  K.  SCHEIDELL,  Jef¬ 
fersonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — House,  9  acres,  near  concrete 
road,  $350,  $5  monthly.  H.  VAN  KUREN, 
Rummerfield,  Pa. 


104  ACRES,  mile  village,  improved  road, 
12  room  house,  bath,  electricity  driven 
well,  milk  cooler,  bams,  coop,  garages. 
Dairy  to  freshen  soon,  horses,  all  tools,  pul¬ 
lets,  cheap  for  cash.  Start  making  money  at 
once.  ADVERTISER  7533,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  RENT — Boarding  house  and 
farm  or  hotel  with  option  to  buy.  Must 
be  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  7535,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 250  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  electricity,  telephone,  gas,  milk 
trucks  passing  house.  35  head  of  cattle,  fine 
water.  Owner  A.  CHARLAN,  Fleischmanns, 
New  York. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.50, 
10  lbs.  $2.75.  Prepaid  insured  3rd  zone. 
BILL  SOSSEI,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  W.  S.  GIBSON,  Bedford  Hills, 


PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shaped) 
sugar  cakes.  About  11  to  lb.,  $1.  Prepaid 
3rd  zone.  C.  L.  CHAFFEE,  Natural  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  or  CLOVER  HONEY  —  5  ib. 

pails,  $1.50  prepaid.  GREULICK  &  SON, 
Scotia,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  CHEESE  (not  rationed). 

digests  easier.  Also  mildly  laxative.  Pound 
$1.25;  3  lbs.  $3.50,  postpaid.  TWIN  PINE 
GOAT  FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  post  paid 
to  3rd  zone.  $1.50;  10  lbs..  $2.80.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  QUALITY  Maple  Syrup,  $3.65  gal., 
5  lbs.  soft  sugar  $2.75,  10  lb.  pail  $5.50. 
Prepaid  3rd  zone.  Orders  filled  as  received. 
CHARLES  D.  LOVEJOY,  Broad  Brook  Road, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vt.  Maple  Syrup  $3.65  per 
gal.  Maple  Sugar  5  and  10  lb.  pails  55c 
per  lb.  Pound  bricks  75c.  All  prepaid  to  3rd 
zone.  WALTER  PIPER  &  SON, 'So.  Royal- 
ton,  Vt. 


BLACK  WALNUT  MEATS  —  Hand  picked. 

Lb.  $1.60;  2  lb.  $3.15;  5  lb.  $7.50  prepaid. 
R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


INDIAN  RIVER  FRUIT.  Exceptionally  good. 

Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Marsh  Seed¬ 
less  Grapefruit  (positively  last  call  on  this), 
$3.75;  Valencia  Oranges,  $4.25;  half  Marsh, 
half  Valencia,  $4.00.  SCHUYLER  JACKSON, 
Wabasso,  Fla. 


DELICIOUS  Sun-Ripened  Oranges  $4  bushel: 

grapefruit  $3.75;  oranges,  grapefruit  mixed 
$3.85  bushel  prepaid.  Also  small  oranges 
$3.35  bushel  prepaid.  JAMES  KIMBER, 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 


CALIFORNIA  Sage  Honey.  Light  colored, 
delicious,  flavored;  5  lbs.  $1.75;  10  lbs.  $3.25 
prepaid.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY.  Dark  buckwheat,  also  gold- 
enrod  mixed,  12  lb.  can  within  third  zone 
$2.80.  Also  5  lb.  glass  jars,  express  not  pre¬ 
paid,  doz.  $11.60.  Six  for  $6.  RAY  C.  WIL¬ 
COX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  Pure  Vermont  Maple  Creai 
Candy — 3  oz.  box  $4.20  dozen;  (4  lb.  be 
$9  dozen;  1  lb.  box  $15  dozen.  1  %  oz.  Map 
Sugar  Leaf  $1.20  dozen.  1  lb.  box  (2  o 
cakes)  $1;  5  lb.  box  (2  oz.  cakes)  $3.75;  1  11 
box  cakes  60c  lb.  F.O.B.  Essex  Junctioi 
BERT  PRESCOTT,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


Country  Board 


CHILDREN  BOARDED.  Country  hoi 
Protestant,  ideal  surroundings,  hour  K 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  7450,  care  Rv 
New  Yorker. 


CHILDREN  BOARDED.  Modem  country 
home,  ages  6-14  years.  Best  care  and  food. 
In  village  near  school,  5  minute  walk  from 
station  of  N.  Y.  C.  train.  MRS.  D.  MERKER, 
Otisville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  wants  2  weeks  June  vacation  on 
farm.  Milking  and  light  chores  exchanged 
for  room  and  board.  Near  N.  Y.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  WOMAN  would  like  permanent 
board.  Modem  country  home.  Reasonable. 
ADVERTISER  7498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN  desires  room,  board,  all  im¬ 
provements  on  large  operating  farm  where 
he  can  bring  setter  dog,  saddle  horse.  Close 
to  village,  good  transportation  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  7519,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Gentlemen  to  board,  quiet  farm 
home,  good  board,  reasonable  summer  or 
all  year.  MRS.  A.  H.  PERKINS,  R.D.  2, 
Petersburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  by  middle-aged  couple,  board  in 
private  home  or  farm  in  country  (Finger 
Lakes’  District  preferred).  Reply  stating  lo¬ 
cation,  terms,  etc.  Have  ration  books.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARD  WANTED  for  slightly  nervous 
young  man  who  has  had  five  years  farm 
experience.  Work  part  day  after  8  A.M. 
Good  home  and  environment  essential  with 
some  young  folks  in  home  or  vicinity.  Not 
more  than  75  miles  New  York  City  and  war 
town.  Family  will  pay  for  board  and  young 
man  to  be  moderately  paid  for  his  work. 
ADVERTISER  7545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VAN  VOORHIS  CAMP  opens  June  1st.  Sec¬ 
ond  season.  Ideal  farm-camp  life  for 
children  under  ten.  Trained  supervision. 
NELLIE  VAN  VOORHIS,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


j  _ _ Miscellaneous _ j 

WANTED — Hand  lawn  mower;  light  weight, 

in  good  condition,  suitable  for  a  woman. 
Please  give  price  and  details.  ADVERTISER 
7233,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY— 200  feet  chicken 
wire.  Must  be  3  feet  or  more  wide.  Snow 
fence  type  would  do.  Write  naming  price. 
THOMAS,  47  Lexington  Drive,  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Partial  list  (1)  600  gallon  pas¬ 
teurizer;  (2)  1,000  gallon  galvanized  tanks 
suitable  for  sugar  bush.  Iron  tanks,  54  inch 
saw,  filling  machines,  blower,  400.000  small 
tin  cans,  compressor,  corrugated  boxes,  15 
horsepower  boiler,  trucks.  L.  B.  TALCOTT, 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  SAWMILL,  planer,  trucks, 
tractors,  now  operating,  for  sale.  One  unit, 
cash  only.  MRS.  ELMER  NELSON,  Corinth, 
New  York. 


YOU  NEED  A  MAP  of  your  property  to 
plan  your  work.  We  can  make  you  one 
from  your  legal  description.  PARKINSON 
&  COMPANY,  Engineers  and  Building  Ap¬ 
praisers,  Dept.  R,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE — Freezer,  sixty  cubic  feet  walk- 
in  box.  Can  be  used  as  super-freezer. 
WM.  H.  LASHER,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Wild,  small  birch  trees.  GANTER, 
Mechanicsville,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 


WANTED  —  Large  size  manure  spreader. 

State  model,  price  and  condition;  also  a 
sulky  cultivator  for  F-20  tractor.  JUNI¬ 
PER  VALLEY  DAIRY  CO..  INC.,  6504  79th 
Street,  Middle  Village,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  riding  tractor,  wheel  or 
crawler  type.  Please  state  make,  year, 
model  and  price  expected.  ADVERTISER 
7477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  BUY  a  horse-drawn  carriage; 

Victoria  Brougham  hansom  or  an  Opera 
Coach.  JACK  RUDY,  260  W  99th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


ITALIAN  BEES.  15  Paten  Hives  for  $50.  Old 
English  Boxwood.  R.  E.  HICKMAN,  Girdle- 
tree,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 6  H.P.  upright  boiler.  Perfect 
condition.  CLIFFORD  BELLOWS,  Bedell, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Battery  Set.  32  volt,  garden  or 
light  tractor.  VELENSKY,  131  W.  86th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Small  Farm  Tractor.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Buyer  will  pick-up.  MAID- 
MAN,  1476  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


ANTIQUE  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED— Also 
30  x  3%  and  other  odd  sized  tires.  Cash 
immediately.  W.  R.  SLACK,  11  Hickory 
Drive,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE — 14  inch  waterwheel  with  direct 
connected  vane  pump;  capacity  2  gal.  per 
minute  or  more.  $55  as  is.  FRED  C.  BOOTH, 
784  Palmer  Road,  Bronxville  8,  N.  Y. 


BEES — Italian  or  Caucasian  packages;  2  lb. 

$4;  3  lb.  $5.  Booked  full  till  June  5th. 
None  C.O.D.  CONNER  APIARIES,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 


COLORFUL  Home-Made  Rag  Runners  and 
Rag  Carpet.  Write  for  price  list.  ROMAN’S, 
531  W.  1st  Street,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — New  Trescott  fruit  waxer,  with 
roller  conveyor,  spray  gun,  motor.  BUT- 
TONBALL  FARM,  Herkimer  Rd.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Pick-up  truck,  3 4  or  1  ton,  good 
condition;  state  price  and  details  first 
letter;  also,  Farm-All  tractor;  P.O.  BOX  158, 
Times  Plaza,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Orchard  sprayer,  good  condition, 
about  150  gals.  I.  ORLIAN,  1501  Kings 
Highway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ARNDT  and  ACME  BATTERY  CAGES — 60 
and  72  unit  laying  cages,  starter-grower 
combinations,  5-section  developer.  M. 
COOPER,  930  Newark  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  or  call  Journal  Square  2-0466. 


WANTED — Ensilage  cutter,  small  or  medium 
size,  McCormick -Deering  preferred;  com 
harvester;  side  delivery  rake.  Must  be  first- 
class  condition.  State  lowest  cash  prices. 
ALFRED  C.  BEROL,  Cross  River,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Case  combine.  4%  ft.  cut.  JOHN 
SIGUIST,  Pocomoke,  Maryland. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa^e.  1  :  : 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Latest  Available  Prices) 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  price 
for  February,  1944,  was  $3.40  per  cwt  for 
3.5  per  cent  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone. 
This  uniform  price  is  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowig  prices  per  cwt.:  Class  I  $3.70;  Class 
I  (outside  non-federal)  $3.60;  Class  I  (out¬ 
side  federal)  $3,217;  and  Class  2-A  (fluid 
cream)  $2.70. 

The  eight  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  II-B  $2.58;  II-C 
$2,343;  Il-D  $2,386;  Il-E  $2,243;  II-F  $2,243; 
III  $2,838;  IV -A  $1,796;  IV-B  $2,295. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  month  of  February 
1944  amounted  to  222,181,287  pounds.  There 
was  a  total  of  382,282,738  pounds  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  of  milk  is  17  cents. 

BUTTER 

Salted  and  unsalted,  above  92  sc.  42(4- 
42%;  92  sc.  41%-42%;  90  sc.  41%;  89  sc.  41. 

EGGS 

Mixed  Colors:  special  heavyweights  33(4- 
34;  average  32(4-33;  extras  32-33;  mediums 
27(4-28;  pullets  25%-26;  standards  30(4-31. 
Whites:  specials  30-35(4;  extras  29-33(4,  pul¬ 
lets  27-27(4.  Browns:  specials  27(4-33(4; 
extras  26(4-32(4;  pullets  25(4.  Duck  eggs 
40-60. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls,  all  varieties  26(4-29(4;  broilers, 
fryers  and  roasters,  ail  varieties,  30-33;  cross- 
broilers  32-33;  young  turkeys  35-40%;  old 
turkeys  35(4-38(4;  capons  30-36%;  ducks  29(4; 
geese  30(4;  squabs  and  pigeons,  pair,  35-40; 
rabbits  18-30. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers  37(4;  fryers  37(4;  roasters  37(4; 
old  cocks  29;  fowls  33(4;  capons  37(4-40(4; 
turkeys,  young  hens,  young  toms,  43.8-47.3; 
squabs  86;  ducks  28(4;  guineas,  young  75-85; 
Old  45-55. 

FRUITS 


Apples  (N.  Y.  Champlain  Valley)  McIn¬ 
tosh  3.97;  (N.  Y.  Hudson  Valley)  McIntosh 
3.00-3.85;  Delicious  2.50-3.75;  Baldwin.  3.6D- 
4.00;  Stark  3.50-3.75;  No.  Spy  3.75;  Sutton 
Beauty  3.00;  Wagner  3.00;  Newton  Pippin 
3.00-4.00;  (Western  New  York)  Delicious 
3.62.  Pears;  N.  Y.  Kieffer  2.00-4.50.  Straw¬ 
berries:  Fla.  pint  10-25;  La.  pint  33-37. 
VEGETABLES 

Asparagus:  CaL  dozen  bchs.  crt.  5.00-7.00; 
loose,  crt.  4.00-7.00;  (auction)  crt.  6.55-8.55; 
S.  C.  crt.  3.00-6.00.  Beans:  Fla.  bskt  75-4.16. 
Beets:  N’by  bskt.  50-1.00;  long  bbl.  1.75; 
long  bskt  50-75;  Tex.  (4  crt  1.50-2.00. 
Broccoli:  Cal.  28s  crt.  3.25-6.00;  Fla.  18s, 
Bruce  box  2.00-2.75.  Brussels  Sprouts:  Cal. 
(4  drum  2.00-3.00;  box  2.00-3.00.  Cabbage: 
Fla.  Copenhagen,  50  lb.  bag  25-1.75;  red,  50- 
lb.  bag  1.25-1.75;  Savoy,  6-pk.  bskt.  1.50- 
1.75.  Carrots:  Cal.  crt.  2.25-4.00;  Ariz.  crt 

2.75- 3.50;  Tex.  crt.  1.25-3.00;  N’by  topped, 
bskt.  1.00-1.50.  Cauliflower;  Cal.  crt.  2.13- 
3.25.  Celery;  Fla.  Howe  crt.  1.00-3.25;  (4  crt. 
1.25-1.50;  bushel  crt.  1.38-1.75;  Green,  Howe 
crt.  2.00;  Pascal,  Howe  crt.  1.50-4.00. 

Lettuce:  Cal.,  Iceberg  crt.  3.50-4.75;  Ariz., 
Iceberg  crt.  3.00-4.50;  Fla.,  Boston  bskt.  25- 
1.50;  Romaine,  bskt.  25-2.20;  Iceberg,  L.  A. 
crt.  1.00;  S.  C.  Iceberg  1.00-1.50;  Boston  crt 

1.50- 2.00.  Peas:  Cal.,  tub  3.50-3.75;  Mex.,  tub 

2.50- 3.25;  Fla.,  bskt  1.50.  Peppers:  Fla.,  crt 

1.50- 4.00;  bskt.  75-1.50;  red,  bskt.  75-1.50; 
red.  crt  2.00-3.00;  Italian,  bskt.  1.50-2.50. 
Squash:  Fla.,  yellow,  bskt.  2.50-4.50;  green 
bskt  1.50-6.00;  green,  (4  bskt.  1.75-4.50;  acorn, 
bskt  5.00-5.50;  N.  J.  Hubbard,  bu  bskt  2.38- 
2.50.  Tomatoes:  Fla.,  lug  1.50-3.75;  (4  bu. 
75-2.00;  bu.  75-2.50.  Turnips:  N’by,  white, 
bu.  35-1.00;  yellow,  bag  40-50. 

POTATOES 

White  Potatoes:  Fla.,  Red  Bliss,  50  lbs. 

3.75- 4.00;  Katahdin,  50  lbs.  4.50;  100  lbs.  6.00; 
Fla.,  Sebago,  50  lbs.  4.50-5.00;  Idaho,  Russel 
4.20-4.50;  50  lbs.  2.15-2.20;  Me.  Green  Mt.,  100 
lbs.  2.25-3.00  ;  50  lbs.  1.25-1.45;  Katahdin,  100 
lbs.  2.50-2.75;  L.  I.,  Green  Mt.  35-3.00  ;  50 
lbs.  1.25-1.40.  Sweet  Potatoes:  N.  J.,  bu.  50- 
5.00.  Yams:  N.  C.,  bu.  1.50-4.75;  crt.  4.00. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  I  28.00;  No.  2  26.00-27.00; 
No.  3  24.00-25.00. 


Jersey  City  Livestock 

Dry-fed  steers,  17.00-17.50;  canner  and  cut¬ 
ter  cows,  6.50-8.50;  beef  bulls,  13.75;  sausage 
bulls,  12.00;  lightweight  bulls,  9.5o-n.oo. 
Calves,  good  and  choice  vealers,  18.50-20.00; 
common  and  medium,  10.00-15.00;  culls,  8.00. 
Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160-200  lbs.,  14.15; 
200-330  lbs.,  14.50.  Sheep,  fed,  western 
clipped  lambs,  15.25. 


Pittsburgh  Livestock 


Good  to  choice  dry-feds,  15.25-16.00;  com¬ 
mon  to  good  cows,  $4.25-11.00;  common  10 
good  bulls,  6.00-13.00.  Hogs,  heavy  mixed, 
220  lbs.  to  250  lbs.,  14.25-14.40;  160  lbs.  to 
180  lbs.,  13.50-14.10.  Sheep,  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  4.50-6.00;  fall  clipped  lambs,  15.00- 
15.50. 


Egg  Prices  Lower 

The  Egg  Price  Support  Program,  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  War  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  a  month  ago,  has  been  a  failure. 
As  a  result,  the  WFA  has  now  come  out 
with  a  nationwide  egg  buying  plan  with 
a  view  to  “insuring”  a  return  of  at 
least  26  cents  a  dozen  to  producers. 
Under  the  program,  the  WFA  will  buy 
eggs  from  dealers  at  29  cents  a  dozen, 
making  payment  after  the  dealer  has 
certified  he  has  paid  the  producer  a 
minimum  of  26  cents. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
new  plan  will  save  poultrymen  from 
a  complete  collapse  in  the  egg  market. 
Already,  farm  prices  have  dropped  to 
as  low  as  20-22  cents,  and  this  because 
farmers  everywhere  responded  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  Government’s  plea  last 
year  for  greater  egg  production. 

As  a  result,  the  February  lay  of  5,- 
346,000,000  eggs  showed  a  16%  gain  over 
February  last  year;  and  it  was  79% 
above  the  1933-42  February  average. 
February  farm  flocks  averaged  440,870,- 
000  layers  for  a  new  peak  volume,  35% 
over  the  10-year  average;  and  a  record 
sale  of  chickens  from  farms  during 
1943,  namely  2.6  billion  pounds.  Mean¬ 
while,  feed  prices  have  either  ad¬ 
vanced  or  continued  to  hold  at  levels 
far  above  any  compensating  return  to 
producers  from  the  sale  of  meat  and 
eggs. 

We  have  continually  been  advising 
now  for  the  past  four  months  to  cull 
and  cull  closely.  Present  market  con¬ 
ditions  require  that  this  advice  be  re¬ 
peated  today,  even  more  strongly 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMS  Chicks. 


IMPORTANT  .  .  . 


Now  that  more  people  want  better  chicks 
to  make  their  feed  go  farther,  the  supply 
of  Pennsylvania  Farms  chicks  will  go 
faster  than  ever.  So  it’s  more  important 
than  ever  to  book  your  order  early. 

Don’t  take  chances — do  it  today! 

FREE  CATALOG 

Information  on  the  kind 
of  breeding  that  gets  more 
eggs  and  meat  from 
every  bag  of  feed.  Also 
our  low  prices  and  liberal 
discount.  MAIL  CARD  TO¬ 
DAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY. 


^GS  Afy 

A  1  0  0-e  g  r  hen 
uses  9  lbs.  of  feed  — 

per  dozen;  a  200-egg  EVERY 

hen,  5  lbs.  per  dozen. 

The  only  birds  for  this 
year's  conditions  are 
those  with  egg-produc¬ 
tion  breeding,  health, 
and  vigor,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farms  chicks  are 

in  step  with  the  times.  - 

They  reflect  our  15  years  of  steady  breeding  improvement. 
Records  behind  this  year’s  trapnest-pedigree  breeding 
sires  break  all  previous  records.  Every  breeding  bird  in¬ 
dividually  selected,  legbanded,  and  bloodtested  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

GREAT  R.O.P.  BLOODLINES  IN  OUR 
"MASTER-MATED"  MATINGS 

We  spent  $11,739.77  to  get  2613  outstanding  R.O.P. 
breeding  sires  and  120,232  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  to 

improve  this  year’s  chicks.  The  breeder’s  detailed  record 
of  each  bird  we  purchase  is  on  file  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Read  the  summary  of  the  dams 
records  below: 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  . 200  to  336  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  .... 200  to  305  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  . 206  to  311  egg  background 

BARRED  ROCKS  . 201  to  299  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS  . 200  to  305  egg  background 

Sexed  Day-Old  Pullets  &  Cockerels  95%  accurate. 

THREE  SUPERIOR  CROSSBREDS — Hamp-Rocks  (sex- 

linked  egg  cross),  Rock-Hamps 

(barred  broiler  cross),  Minorca- 

-SSi _  Leghorns  (white  egg 

'HLJLIWWH1JH*  -  cross). 

Largest 
State 

Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


^SarIime 

MONEY  SAVING 

HI  |k|  /'it  addition  to 
III  UN  LOW  MONEY  SAVING 
PRICES 


^PULLETS 


DAY-OLD  or  STARTED 
_  PUREBRED  &  CROSSBRED 

It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.O.P,  SIRED  CHICKS,  but  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  EGG  PRODUCTION  —  especiaUy,  now,  when  War-Time  America 
needs  more  eggsi  FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE  —  any  loss  first 
-  14  days  replaced  without  extra  charge. 

FIRST  CHOICE  with  Eastern  Egg  Auction  &  Co-op  Members 

These  egg  farmers  MUST  choose  for  EGG  production  above  all!  More  Eastern  Egg  Auction  members 
choose  WENE  CHICKS  than  any  other  kind,  based  on  all  published  evidence.  Wene  has  the  breeding  t 

Write  Today  for  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

More  2-to-6-yr.-old  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  200-314  Egg  R.O.P.  Sires  than  any  other 
New  Jersey  plant.  U.S.N  J.  APPROVED.  Bloodtested.  Hatches  year ’round.  Capacity  | 

1,800,000  Eggs.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  CATALOG,  money-saving  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  1-3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


8  vise* 

PULLETS 


LET  OUR  7500 

SUPERB  BREEDERS 
Officially  State 
Blood -Tested 
HELP  SERVE  YOU 

FREE  CATALOG 
TELLS  ALL 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CHICKS 


EGG-BRED  FROM 
PROLIFIC  STRAINS 

For  baby  chicks,  8  week  old  range  size  pullets, 
or  3%  mo.  old  nearly  ready  to  lay  pullets,  let 
our  7,500  superb  breeders  help  you  make  1944 
your  biggest  profit  year.  Prices  are  down — ■ 
magnificent  egg  production  breeding  never  better. 
All  started  pullets  normally  grown  under  brood¬ 
ers — not  jammed  together  and  forced  in  batteries. 
Our  Baby  Chicks,  too,  come  to  you  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  ready  to  grow  and  thrive. 

SEXING— 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Chick  Price  List. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARM 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.  East  Hartford  8,  Conn- 
Phone  8-5098 


R.l.  REDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


V  «  l;ll ; ¥*i«f  * 


WHITE  ROCKS 
SS 


fit— WOLF' FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS 


ADVANCE  ORDER  OFFER 

Get  six  36  inch  sturdy  card¬ 
board  chick  feeders  for  only 
60c  when  you  order  chicks  2 
weeks  or  more  in  advance 
A  Real  Bargain. 


^WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND 


Order  with  confidence  from  this  ad  or  send  for  FREE  CALENDAR 
CATALOG.  All  Breeders  BLOOD¬ 
TESTED  and  under  APA  Supervi 
sion.  Only  SI. OO  Books  order. 

Balance  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . 

Leghorn  Pullets . . 

Leghorn  Cockerels . 

White  or  Barred  Rocks.  R.l.  Reds, 

White  Wyandotte*  or  Rock-Red 

Hybrids . »  » . 

White  or  Black  Minorca*,  Buff 

Orpingtons  . . .  % . 

White  or  Black  Giants.  .  .  . . 

Assorted  Heavies . . . 

Odds-ends . - . •  -  •  • 

Above  prices  are  for  lOO  chicks.  For  less  than  lOO  add  50c  to  price. 
Oon’t  wait.  Order  Now.  Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed  Chicks. 

HATCHERY,  DEPT.  5  GIBS0NBURG,  OHIO 


”A” 

”AA” 

”AAA” 

Mating 

Mating 

Mating 

$11.00 

$12.00 

$13.00 

20.00 

22.00 

24.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.50 

11.00 

12.50 

13.50 

11.00 

12.50 

13.50 

12.00 

13.00 

14.00 

10.00 

11.00 

S.00 

9.50 

100%  MALES  FROM  R.O.P.  HENS 

With  Egg  Records  of  200  to  over  300  Sire  our  Super  Egg 
Master  Chicks.  All  Sieb  Chicks  come  from  196,000  Blood¬ 
tested  breeders  and  are  2nd  to  none,  yet  Prices  are 
Astonishingly  Low!  Over  200,000  poultry  raisers  have  made 
Sieb’s  Chicks  their  first  choice.  Reports  show  egg  net  profit 
up  to  $4.00  per  hen.  When  poultrymen  buy  our  chicks 
15-20-25  years  they  must  be  profitable.  Send  a  postcard 
TODAY  for  our  Big  Free  Catalog  with  Special  Bargain  Prices. 

Sieb  Hatchery,  Box  424,  Lincoln,  Ill. 


1,400,000  MONTHLY 

Sea-Quasiatiteed. 

PULLETS,  MALES 
HYBRIDS  . .  .  PUREBREDS 
R.O.P.  MATINGS 

FREE  Catalog 

WRITE  TO.DAY 


EUROPEAN  FILBERT  NUTS 

Produce  nutritious  Food  for  Table  and 
Kitchen.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 

Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
:ed,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 
t,  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
•  GREENCASTLE,  PA 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


If  a  woman  holds  property  and  bonds 
in  her  own  name  alone,  can  her  hus¬ 
band  cash  same  after  her  death  without 
a  will;  no  children  but  family  on  both 
sides?  Or  must  the  whole  thing  go 
through  the  court  and  lawyers? 

New  York.  B.  J. 

Under  New  York  State  law  where  a 
woman  dies,  owning  property  in  her 
own  name  and  leaving  a  husband  but 
no  children  surviving,  her  estate  is 
divided  as  follows:  If  a  mother  or 
father  also  survive,  the  husband  is  en¬ 
titled  to  claim  the  first  $5,000  of  his  de¬ 
ceased  wife’s  estate  and  one-half  of 
the  remainder,  the  mother  or  father  re¬ 
ceiving  the  other  one-half.  If  there  is 
no  mother  or  father  surviving,  but 
there  are  brothers  or  sisters  or  nieces 
or  nephews,  the  surviving  husband  is 
entitled  to  the  first  $10,000  of  his  de¬ 
ceased  wife’s  estate,  plus  one-half  of 
the  remainder,  the  remaining  next  of  i 
kin  being  entitled  to  share  the  one-half 
balance.  In  the  event  that  the  deceased  : 
wife’s  estate  does  not  exceed  $5,000  or 
$10,000,  then  the  surviving  husband  is 
entitled  to  the  entire  estate. 

In  B.  J.’s  case,  an  administrator  would 
have  to  be  appointed  by  the  Surro¬ 
gate’s  Court,  and  the  estate  adminis¬ 
tered  or  settled  under  direction  of  the 
Court. 

Several  circulars  have  been  received 
asking  the  children  to  sell  seeds.  Pre¬ 
miums  are  offered  them  for  the  work. 
In  your  opinion  is  this  work  worth¬ 
while?  Are  the  children  responsible? 

New  York.  k.  g. 

For  years,  children  have  been  selling 
seeds  for  the  premiums  that  are  to  be 
their  reward.  In  many  cases  the  seeds 
have  been  inferior  and  the  premiums 
cheap  and  worthless,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  they  were  never  received  by 
the  children.  We  do  not  include  all  con¬ 
cerns  in  this  category  by  any  means. 
However,  the  practice  has  continued 
and  parents  are  concerned  about  how 
liable  they  and  their  children  are  where 
the  seeds  prove  to  be  poor  and  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  labels.  The  N.  Y.  State  seed 
law  provides  that  where  children  sell 
seeds,  parents  or  guardians  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  claims  made  for  the 
seeds,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  the 
quality  described  on  the  labels,  and 
may  not  be  labeled  to  comply  with 
N.  Y.  State  regulations.  Some  com¬ 
panies  put  up  packets  that  are  poor  in 
quality  and  never  would  germinate  and 
results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  When 
received,  many  of  the  prizes  are  cheap 
and  disappointing.  Complaints  of  this 
kind  go  back  many  years  and  still  con¬ 
tinue.  Be  sure  your  children  deal  with 
reliable*  seed  companies. 

Will  you  tell  me  about  the  United 
Mushroom  Co.,  of  Chicago  and  their 
“super-spawn”?  H.  E.  p. 

New  York.  _ 

The  growing  of  mushrooms  is  highly 
standardized.  They  can  be  grown  and 
there  are  several  good  books  on  the 
subject.  The  claims  of  J.  H.  Booth,  who 
operated  under  the  name  of  United 
Mushroom  Co.,  were  rightly  curtailed 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  1936.  He  had  been  selling  mushroom 
spawn  and  instructions  for  growing 
mushrooms  under  the  claim  that  cul¬ 
tivation  is  easy  and  requires  very  little 
time,  and  that  they  grow  quickly,  ma¬ 
turing  practically  over  night.  He  ad¬ 
vertised  quick  results  from  “super¬ 
spawn”  and  that  profitable  crops  could 
be  produced  under  conditions  unfavor¬ 
able  to  mushroom  growth  or  in  beds 
about  a  grower’s  premises.  He  also 
claimed  his  system  made  the  work 
practically  odorless.  Mr.  Booth  was  or¬ 
dered  to  discontinue  the  highly  colored 
advertising,  which  was  said  to  be  false 
and  misleading.  We  do  not  know  how 
active  he  has  been  since  then,  but  letters 
to  the  Chicago  address  are  returned  un¬ 
delivered.  Any  such  claims  for  a  for¬ 
tune  in  mushrooms  would  still  be  con¬ 
sidered  exaggerated. 

“i  am'  enclosing  a  letter  which  may 
be  just  a  scheme  to  get  money  Ironi 
boys  in  service,  and  if  so  it  should  be 
stopped  before  it  gets  a  start.  I  don’t 
find  any  one  else  who  has  received 
such  a  letter.  c.  J.  N. 

Maryland. 

The  letter  outlines  a  plan  for  help¬ 
ing  our  boys  after  the  war.  It  is  said 
to  require  three  years  of  preliminary 
planning,  and  the  boys  are  asked  to 
“lend  a  dollar”  for  that  period.  The 
whole  plan  is  nebulous  and  the  third 
year  after  the  work  is  started  a  bonus 
will  be  sent  with  a  letter  explaining 
the  enterprise.  If  this  statement  sounds 
hazy  it  reflects  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  after  careful  reading  of  the 
letter.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  as¬ 
sured  except  the  necessity  of  sending 
One  Dollar.  Investigations  are  being 
made  and  until  they  are  completed, 
give  the  dollar  to  the  Red  Cross.  Altru¬ 
istic  individuals  often  see  a  plan  with 
rose-colored  glasses,  with  no  intention 
of  taking  advantage,  but  the  “plan” 
should  be  in  good  running  order  before 
soliciting  donations. 

A  West  Virginia  reader  writes  that 
some  two  years  ago  a  country  woman 
was  robbed  of  $1,000.  The  money  was 
in  $50  and  $100  notes  and  the  bank 
had  all  the  numbers'"  of  the  bills.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  ever  heard  of  the  money, 
though  rigid  investigation  was  made, 
but  the  bank  book  was  shortly  returned 
to  the  bank. 


REDBI RD 


SPECIALTY-BRED  CHICKS 

from  Champion  Egg  Producers 

Bred  from  winning  strains  with  official  individual 
records  up  to  334  Eggs,  344.90  Points  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Laying  Test).  .  .  .  Average  flock  production 
steadily  improved  by  consistent  trapnesting  and 
pedigrecing. 

Customers  tell  us  that  pullets  raised  from  Redblrd 
Farm  specialty-bred  chicks. 

Start  Laying  at  4!4  to  6  Mos. 
Average  50%  Production  at  6  Mos.  with 
Eggs  weighing  24  oz.  to  the  doz. 

ALL  BREEDERS  PULLORUM  TESTED 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Wks. 

on  Champion,  Grade  A  and  Grade  B  Chicks 

R.  I.  REDS— Our  original  strain.  Backed  by  280 
to  310  egg  record  foundation  mating. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— Our  own  strain,  truly  dual- 
purpose.  Ona  of  New  England’s  finest. 

BARRED  ROCKS— From  230  to  260  egg  founda¬ 
tion  stock.  Bred  to  full  standard  weight. 
ROCK-RED  CROSS— For  BARRED  broilers  and 
roasters.  Pullets  make  excellent  layers. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Females  are  yearling  hens 
and  mature  pullets.  Large,  chalk-white  eggs. 
SEXING — Guaranteed  95%  Accurate 
Write  for  Free  Folder  and  Chick  Prices 

Redbird  Farm  Wrontham.  Maas, 

World’s  Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm 


HfcKE’b  THE  STRAIN 
You  Can  Rely  on  for  Increased 
EGG  PRODUCTION 

\tarren  birds  led  all  breeds  and  varieties  at  the 
1943  Farmingdale  <N.  Y.)  Laying  Test.  Another 
Warren  pen  won  the  1943  Silver  Trophy  at  the 
Missouri  Test,  rating  First  High  Red  and  Heavy 
Glass  Pen.  In  all,  27  Warren  birds  made  official 
194s>  Laying  Test  scores  of  300  or  more  points. 
We  will  ship  you  Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Pullet 
Chicks  of  the  same  strain  and  breeding  as  these 
champions.  All  Hatching  eggs  produced  by  our 
own  breeders. 

Mass.-U-S.  Pullorum  Clean-No  Reactors 

R.  I.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.  R.O.P.  males  from 
dams  with  records  of  from  240  to  341  eggs. 
Progeny  tested  strain. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  from  selected  R.  I.  Red 
females  mated  to  Barred  Cockerels  from  a  lead¬ 
ing  R.O.P.  strain.  This  Mating  unites  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  best  meat  and  egg 
qualities  of  the  parent  strains. 

SEXING — Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  True  to  Sex. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Latest  Price  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mas*. 


Bonded  Against  B.W 


PRODUCTION  BRED  for  GREATER  PROFITS 


Why  waste  money  trying  to  feed  into  stock  what 
can  only  be  put  here  by  breeding.  Start  right 
with  PARMENTER’S  PROVEN  EGG  PRO¬ 
DUCERS. 

Sex-Link  cross  sold  till  June  15 


E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


PRODUCT/ON  REPS 


DO  YOUR  PART 

in  the  war  effort  this  year  with  our  production 
bred  Mass.  (U.S.)  Pullorum  Clean  chicks.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  satisfied  customers.  Place  your  order 
early.  Catalog. 

JAMES  D.N.MAY0,  Box  R,  Boxboro,,  Mass. 


Christie’s HAMPSHIRE. 

fullo'f  SPIZZERINKTUM 


COME  TO  CHRISTIE 
for  Better  Breeding 

^  Poultrymen  everywhere  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  Christie  breeding  stand¬ 
ards.  None  higher. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTY.  FARMS,  Bex  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


ALGER  Golden  Hamps 


Improved  New  Hampshires 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  Chicks  won  SWEEPSTAKES  at 
1944  Boston  Poultry  Show.  Let  us  sup¬ 
ply  chicks  of  the  same  breeding. 

Free  Folder  and  Price  Lift 

ALGER  FARMS 

BOX  3  -  BROCKTON  5.  MASS. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  p  tested”  CHICKS 

New  Hamps.  Wh.  Rocks  $13;  Bd.  Bocks,  Red  Rocks 
Cross  or  Wh.  Leg.  $12;  H.  Mix.  $10.-100.  Order 
from  ad  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romla.  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARMS"? 

Stock  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Steel  Posts**  Welded  Tur¬ 
key  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers.  Write  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  Arnold-Dain  Corp.,  Box  R,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-442,  BOONE,  IOWA. 


Tractor  Mounted  Buzz-Saws 

Take  saw  right  to  wood.  For  almost  any  modern  tractor. 
State  make  and  model.  Belt  and  blade  included. 
Priced  right.  HINMAN  MILLS,  INC.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 
CIRCULAR  ON  REQUEST. 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


Two  Beautiful 
Double-Weight 
P  r  o  f  essionai 


Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25s. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 


Engine  Driven  Generators,  for  all  types  of  applications. 
Emergency  service  for  hatcheries,  when  regular  service 
is  interrupted.  For  farms  and  homes  where  public  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  available.  Marine  applications,  lighting 
plant  batteries  and  water  systems  in  stock.  Est.  1920. 

UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Alan  Painten  -  •  -  Hanover,  Massachusetts 


Clean  Olive  Casks 

Capacity  120  gallons,  heads  dropped  inside,  $2.00  each. 
($2.50  after  May  1st).  Olive  barrels,  about  40  gallons, 
$1.00  each,  on  cars  at  New  York. 

HENRY  A.  THORNDIKE,  Box  43,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &.  Awnino  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


BUY  YOUR  SLAB  WOOD  will  dry  during 

the  summer.  $1.00  per  cord  cut  to  one  foot  lengths. 

MONTICELLO  LUMBER  CO.  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 


INVENTORS!  S3 

MR.  METZLER,  II  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


C.  L.  WOLF  CARPET  WEAVER  Est.  1906 

NEW  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


11/  a  MTCn  18  in.  to  20  in.  cylinder  Hydraulic 
WAINltU  Cider  Presses.  W.  G.  RUNKLES 
MACHINERY  CO.,  185  Oakland  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WAWTCn  Bluestone  Flagging  truckload  or  carloads. 

TrAIIlEI/  Michael  D’Amelio,  Little  Neck,  New  York 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  WANTED 

Write  us  before  you  6ell. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


tiivo  Foultry  W  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y„ 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc,,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


ALFALFA.  TIMOTHY 
^  .  AND  FEEDING  HAY 

Delivered  your  station  in  carload  lots.  James  Kelly, 
137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Tel.  9-2885. 


Hay  For  Sale: 

KENNETH  L. 


300  tons  baled  mixed  hay.  Truck  de¬ 
livery  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

STEWART,  MAPLECREST,  N.  Y. 


C  A  NOT  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
■  square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Adirondack  Hotel  positions  open,  all  departments.  Male 
and  female.  ADVEBTISEB  7489,  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  o!  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WOMAN — White,  for  care  of  year  old  baby. 

Two  older  children  in  family.  Other  help 
employed.  Good  wages  for  trustworthy  and 
capable  person.  Country  house  5  miles  from 
Albany  on  bus  line.  Reply  BOX  386,  Lou- 
donville,  N.  Y.,  giving  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  age  and  nationality. 


MEN — Over  draft  age  wanted  as  institution 
helpers  (porters  or  orderly  work)  in  hos¬ 
pital.  Men  with  no  dependents  preferred. 
Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses.  BOX  711, 
Norwich,  Conn. 


WOMEN — 20  years  or  older,  assist  with 
nursing,  previous  experience  unnecessary. 
Also  ward  and  pantry  maids,  salary  $60  per 
month,  full  maintenance.  Apply  Supt.  of 
Nurses.  MONTEFIORE  SANATORIUM,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  woi 
on  poultry  plant  near  New  York  Cit 
State  qualifications  and  salary  desirei 
ADVERTISER  6985,  care  Rural  New-Yorke 


WANTED — Man  to  care  for  flowers  and 
lawns.  Also  men  and  women  for  general 
work.  Write  HIGBY’S,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HELP  wanted.  All  around  workir 
farm  manager,  energetic,  not  over  ■ 
years  of  age,  to  handle  and  take  full  charg 
hire  additional  help,  etc.  and  build  up 
260-acre  diversified  farm.  Salary  plus  sha 
of  returns,  good  living  quarters.  Proper 
located  5  miles  south  of  Hackettstown,  N 
Write  giving  complete  background.  All 
CRAFT  ENGINEERING  PRODUCTS,  INC 
Ackerman  Avenue,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


GIRLS— Over  21  years,  for  hospital  positions. 

No  experience  necessary.  Attractive  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  with  full  maintenance.  Apply 
Superintendent  of  Nurses.  BOX  711.  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Farmer,  middle-aged,  single, 
sober,  good  reference,  tractor  and  live 
stock  experience,  year  round  employment. 
ADVERTISER  7276,  care  Rural  New  Yorker, 

WANTED — Cook  and  housekeeper  on  Long 
Island  farm.  Christian  family  and  pleasant 
home.  No  laundry.  $20  weekly.  SEAVER 
FARM,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island 

ATTENDANT  NURSING.  Free  training  with 
pay  for  career  as  licensed  attendant;  pre¬ 
pare  quickly;  work  in  hospitals  or  homes; 
ages  18  to  45.  Classes  now  forming.  Apply, 
ALLERTON  HOSPITAL,  68  Allerton  St., 
Brookline,  Mass., 

WANTED — A-  sensible  woman  to  work  in 
Institution  laundry.  No  objection  to  woman 
with  a  child.  ADVERTISER  7479,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Competent,  steady,  sober,  mar¬ 
ried  farm  helper  for  dairy  farm.  Able  to 
handle  horses,  tractor  and  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  Good  house  and  privileges.  Top 
wages  to  right  man.  SOKOL,  Red  Hook, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Nice,  mature  couple  or  good  man, 
poultry,  trucking  and  assist  on  farm.  Com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  caretakers  for  Boys’  Camp, 
July,  August.  Helpful  if  capable  of  shop 
work,  winter.  H.  J.  BENCHOFF,  Wood- 
Stock,  Va. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  farm  work;  two 
cows  team,  tractor.  Raise  corn,  grain  for 
stock.  Permanent  home.  State  nationality, 
age,  references,  salary.  Available  now.  BOX 
142,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple,  man  to  take  care  Of 
vegetable  garden,  lawns,  wife  to  care  for 
home  for  two  business  women,  good  salary 
for  right  couple.  ADVERTISER  7360,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boy  or  Man,  single  or  married  on 
Orchard  Farm.  Board  or  house  furnished. 
State  experience  and  wages  expected. 
WESSO  ORCHARDS,  West  Paris,  Me. 

SPRINGTIME  on  the  Farm,  April  through 
June,  carpenter  and  mason  for  repairing 
farmhouse  60  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Board  and  all  conveniences.  ADVERTISER 
7368,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAITRESSES — Two  in  Home  for  sixty  resi¬ 
dents.  Tel.  Sherwood  2-3851.  WESTMONT, 
265  Totowa  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  $100, 
full  keep.  References.  Up-to-date  dairy 
farm,  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  7393,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HUSBAND  and  WIFE— Wife  as  cook.  Hus¬ 
band  as  janitor,  in  Home  for  sixty  resi¬ 
dents.  Tel.  Sherwood  2-3851,  WESTMONT, 
265  Totowa  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

MILKERS.  Experienced  on  DeLaval  ma¬ 
chines  and  hand  milking;  $100  per  month, 
plus  room  and  board,  plus  bonus.  Write 
full  particulars.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS, 
INC.,  Union,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  CITIZENS  to  work  on  Institution 
Farm.  48  hour  week.  Pay  weekly.  No 
milking,  vacations  with  pay.  Sick  care.  $900 
with  board,  single  room  and  laundry.  R.  L. 
WHITNEY,  Head  Farmer,  Box  288,  West- 
borough,  Mass. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  take  care  of 
livestock  on  farm,  2  horses,  1  cow,  few 
chickens.  Main  duties  to  cultivate  and  plow, 
both  tractor  and  horses.  Bungalow  on  prem¬ 
ises.  Also  board  one  helper.  ADVERTISER 
7387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

KENNELMAN,  Woman,  or  Couple  for  sum¬ 
mer  months  starting  June  1.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  raising  puppies.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Must  be  fond  of  dogs.  Excellent 
living  conditions  in  country.  Small  cocker 
kennel.  Take  full  charge.  MRS.  HOWARD 
LEES,  Eden,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Single  man  acquainted  with 
horses  to  cultivate  and  work  in  nursery 
and  farm.  Live  on  premises.  ADVERTISER 
7388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  married, 
on  dairy  farm  in  Southern  Dutchess 
County.  Modern  house,  ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Must  be  experienced  in  tractor  op¬ 
eration  and  crop  raising.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER  7475, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  Dairy  Farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  milker,  DeLaval  Milker  used,  $28 
per  week  with  house  and  milk.  Reference. 
TAYLOR’S  DAIRY,  North  Road,  Chester, 
New  Jersey. 

HERDSMAN,  married  to  take  charge  of 
100  milkers  in  commercial  dairy.  Good 
living  conditions  and  real  opportunity  for 
man  who  can  qualify.  ADVERTISER  7394, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  working  farm  man¬ 
ager,  married,  one  able  to  handle  help 
with  knowledge  of  tractor  and  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Willing  to  board  one  in  help.  Loca¬ 
tion  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Satisfactory 
wages  to  start  with  advancement.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ONE  HUNDRED  FIFTY  a  month;  furnished 
modern  residence  with  electricity,  bath. 
Frigidaire,  liberal  food  privileges;  perma¬ 
nence  and  security,  for  loyal  services  of 
clean  conscientious  farmer  experienced  with 
livestock  and  machinery.  No  drunks,  drift¬ 
ers  or  staffers.  JACK  YELLEN  FARM, 
Springville,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  WANTED — To  work  for  Christian 
American  family,  Columbia  Co.  Woman 
to  do  cooking,  housework,  man  to  do  odd 
jobs  around  farm.  Excellent  living  accom¬ 
modations.  $125  with  keep.  ADVERTISER 
7474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — On  small  farm,  a  couple  or  man 
alone,  accustomed  to  handling  animals 
and  fowl.  Must  be  handy,  willing,  experi¬ 
enced  with  chickens,  able  to  milk  couple 
of  cows.  If  married,  wife  to  do  housework. 
Good  home,  decent  wages,  and  permanent 
to  right  people.  Suitable  to  older  couple 
unable  to  stand  high  pressure  modern  work. 
Give  details,  references  and  salary  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  7403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  poultry  man. 

Experienced  in  broiler  production.  Wife 
to  do  part-time  work  in  owner’s  home.  For 
married  man,  will  furnish  cottage  and  what¬ 
ever  the  farm  produces.  ADVERTISER  7473, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Women  attendants  for  care  of 
mentally  ill  in  State  Hospital.  $70  per 
month  and  full  maintenance.  Apply  Nursing 
Office,  N.  J.  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Greystone, 
Park,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  FARMER.  Married,  experienced 
for  dairy  and  farming,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 
Four  room  cottage,  all  conveniences.  Write 
ADVERTISER  7454,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED,  April  10,  working  housekeeper. 

Two  adults  in  family.  State  age  and  pay 
expected.  ADVERTISER  7472,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  for  essential  employment,  experi¬ 
enced  tree  climbers.  Please  state  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  draft  classification.  P.  O.  BOX 
187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

MARRIED  DAIRY  FARMER  —  Experienced 
DeLaval  milkers.  Three  room  apartment, 
heat,  gas,  electricity.  Other  privileges.  For 
Nassau  County  Dairy.  ADVERTISER  7481, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ONE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FIVE  a  month; 

board  and  lodging  in  modem,  congenial 
home;  permanence  and  security,  for  loyal 
services  of  clean  conscientious  single  man, 
experienced  with  livestock  and  machinery. 
No  drunks,  drifters  or  staffers.  JACK 
YELLEN  FARM,  Springville,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  WANTED  for  small  Turkey  Ranch 
in  Maryland.  Man  to  assist  with  poultry 
and  be  able  to  do  general  maintenance  work, 
willing  worker,  sober.  Woman  to  assist  with 
housework,  6-room  house,  3  adults.  Cottage 

3  rooms  and  bath,  modern,  for  couple.  State 
salary  expected  and  references.  MAXWELL- 
TON  TURKEY  RANCH,  R.F.D.  3,  Cambridge, 
Maryland. 

WANTED — Two  experienced  poultrymen  to 
work  on  poultry  plant  on  Long  Island. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  desired. 
SEAVER  FARM,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

DAIRYMAN  WANTED — Married  or  single, 
to  operate  small  dairy  plant  in  New  York 
Capitol  District.  Must  operate  1,200  qt. 
pasteurizer,  bottler,  separator  and  etc.  Room 
and  board  or  house  furnished.  Man  with 
some  experience  could  be  trained  for  job. 
State  age,  what  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  7458,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  Country  Home;  2  in  fam¬ 
ily.  Woman  under  50.  Preferably  one  who 
can  drive  car.  Write  for  interview.  R.  T. 
FAIRCLOUGH,  Alps  Rd.  Preakness.  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  R.D.  4,  Tel.  Mtview.  8-0114  R. 

WHITE  COUPLE  for  exceptionally  nice  posi¬ 
tion  in  country,  55  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Woman  to  do  cooking,  serving  down¬ 
stairs  work,  3  in  family.  Man.  handy, 
help  with  gardens,  lawns.  No  other  help 
live  in  main  house,  but  farmer  and  wife 
live  outside.  Excellent  living  quarters  for 
couple,  living  room,  bedroom  and  bath  in 
separate  wing.  Write  qualifications  and  sal¬ 
ary  desired.  Write  ADVERTISER  7485,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED  —  Trained  and  experienced  man 
principally  for  poultry,  few  sheep.  Com¬ 
bination  farm  and  estate.  Good  wages  and 
housing.  New  Jersey  about  50  miles  from 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  7459,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLES  to  live  with  20  boys  as  cottage 
parents  at  private  school  for  unadjusted 
boys,  20  miles  from  New  York  City.  Salary: 
board,  room,  laundry  plus  $100-$140  per 
month  depending  on  man’s  ability  to  carry 
additional  responsibility.  An  opportunity 
for  permanent  employment  in  boys  work  in 
a  position  offering  security  and  satisfaction. 
Write  Douglas  W.  Merrill,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  THE  CHILDREN'S  VILLAGE,  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y. 

GIRL  OR  WOMAN  who  likes  the  country. 

Plain  cooking,  some  housework,  three  in 
family,  regular  hours.  Either  experienced 
woman  or  girl  who  would  like  to  learn. 
Would  take  high  school  girl  who  wants  a 
summer  job.  Good  living  conditions  and 
good  salary.  Please  write  fully  about  your¬ 
self  and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  7486, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER.  Intelligent,  con¬ 
scientious  German  or  French  speaking. 
Vicinity  of  N.  Y.  C.  Steady  position,  $100. 
References  required.  ADVERTISER  7487, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — White,  woman  to  cook,  man  in¬ 
side  work  and  serve  table  or  outside  work 
and  care  of  gardens  and  lawn,  no  livestock, 
able  to  drive  car.  Country  house  5  miles 
from  Albany  on  bus  line.  Good  wages.  Reply 
BOX  386,  Loudonville,  N.  Y.,  giving  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  age  and  nationality. 

GARDENER,  Handyman,  married,  not  more 
than  one  child,  draft  deferred.  Must  have  ! 
own  car.  Small  4-room  cottage  on  estate  ; 
with  heat,  light,  gas  supplied.  State  refer¬ 
ences  and  full  particulars  first  letter.  Near 
Philadelphia.  ADVERTSER  7488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— -Woman  or  girl  for  houseworker 
and  waiting  on  small  family,  country  home 
near  Pittsfield,  Mass.  No  cooking,  high 
wages  depending  on  ability  and  references. 
Write  MRS.  SHAUN  KELLY,  Richmond, 
jviass. 

POULTRYMAN — Man  to  care  for  poultry, 
preferably  graduate  in  poultry  husbandry; 
know  how  to  raise,  kill  and  dress  chickens. 
Also  care  sheep,  kill  and  dress  lamb.  Large 
farm  40  miles  from  New  York  Citv.  Liberal 
wages,  comfortable  house  with  fuel  and  light. 
ADVERTISER  7469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN.  Experienced  for  modern  dairy, 

electric  milkers,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 
Good  salary  Write  ADVERTISER  7453,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Single  man,  general  work  on 

up-to-date  Connecticut  dairy  farm.  No 
liquor.  Inside  and  outside  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  $100  a  month,  board  and  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  j 

WANTED — Dairyman.  Experienced  for  Pure 
Bred  Holstein  dairy.  Modem  barn  and 
equipment.  Milking  machine,  good  salary 
and  maintenance  included.  Location  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.  Write  F.  G.  MERITHEW,  Vine- 
land,  N,  J.  or  phone  Vineland  980  and  reverse 
call. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  motherless 

home,  daughter  12,  on  poultry  farm.  South  ! 
New  Jersey.  Refined  lady  acquainted  with 
country  life  finds  a  permanent,  suitable  po¬ 
sition.  Moderate  house  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  25,  Risley,  N.  J. 

HELP  WANTED  —  Milkers  and  assistant 

herdsmen,  single  or  married.  Wages  $175 
month  and  up.  Also,  need  farm  and  tractor 
men  Apply  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
Route  S-31,  Sussex  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Mother’s  helper  in  good  home 

in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Two  children. 
Girl  to  go  to  High  School  and  assist  after 
school.  Will  have  own  pleasant  room  in 
good  home.  Wage  $5.00  weekly.  Replv  to 
ADVERTISER  7480,  care  Rural  New-T^orker, 

LANDSCAPE  FOREMAN  —  Knowledge  of 

plant  material;  experience  in  planting, 
pruning  and  spraying.  Year  round  job.  In 
lower  Westchester  Co.  Salary  $48  weeklv 
ADVERTISER  7490.  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 

MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE  (white)  to  serve 
in  home  as  chauffeur,  houseman,  and  cook. 
Only  two  in  family.  Separate  apartment  for 
couple.  ADVERTISER  7491,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN  and  FARMER  to 
work  with  fine  Pure  Bred  Jersey  cattle 
on  farm,  attractively  located  in  New  Jersey. 
Five  minutes  from  Red  Bank.  This  is  new 
farm  we  are  operating  in  connection  with 
expansion  of  our  herd  and  considered  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  New  Jersey.  We  have 
a  most  outstanding  opportunity  for  right 
applicant  and  comfortable  house  available. 
Will  pay  all  or  part  of  moving  expense. 
Telephone  collect  to  make  appointment. 
Weekdays  at  Lexington  2-0700.  Saturday, 
Sunday  or  evenings  Long  Branch  1013,  and  if 
no  answer  Long  Branch  1014.  Please  apply 
only  if  steady  worker  with  first-class  refer¬ 
ences,  looking  for  real  opportunity.  MAUR¬ 
ICE  POLLAK,  owner  Marlu  Farm,  West 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


POSITION  OFFERED  two  White  Women. 

Modem  country  farm  home,  vicinity  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey.  General  housework 
and  plain  cooking.  Comfortable  individual 
private  quarters  and  bath.  Will  pay  good 
salary.  BOX  45,  New  Vernon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man.  Dairy  farm.  Six 
days  per  week.  Eighty  dollars,  room,  board. 
HILLFIELD  FARM,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  Protestant,  who  can  cook 
and  drive  for  single  lady  in  rural  New 
York  from  May  to  November.  Every  con¬ 
venience,  good  salary,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  or  woman  for  dairy 
work.  DeLaval  machine.  Must  be  sober, 
also  good  hand  stripper.  Nice  room,  good 
•board,  pleasant  surroundings.  Top  salary. 
I  also  need  a  man  or  strong  woman  for 
power  lawn  mower  and  garden.  MRS.  D.  A. 
LONG;  Dutchess  County,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER — Experienced,  to  take  care  of 
small  formal  garden,  cut  flowers,  lawns 
and  vegetables.  Good  wages.  Permanent 
job.  Write  to  CLIFFDALE  FARM,  Croton- 
on-Hudson  or  Phone  Croton  3649. 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  city  man’s  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  farm.  Experienced  gen¬ 
eral  farming,  poultry,  horticulture.  New 
cottage.  State  full  details,  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  7504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  -  HOUSEWORKER.  Young,  experi¬ 
enced,  other  help,  state  age,  wages,  na¬ 
tionality.  Telephone  Morristown,  N.  J.  4-1937 
or  ADVERTISER  7500,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER,  GARDENER — Married,  on  private 
farm  near  Peekskill.  Steady,  honest,  sober 
and  reliable  man  to  run  farm,  two  milk  cows, 
fifteen  beef  cattle,  three  horses,  tractor,  truck 
and  farm  machinery.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  $125  per  month.  Small  three  room 
steam-heated  apartment,  with  all  improve¬ 
ments.  Usual  privileges.  Write  stating  age, 
experience  and  reference.  Wife  can  do 
housework  at  extra  pay  if  she  desires.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  7499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  Farm  Manager  on  50 s 
acre  farm.  Pure  bred  livestock  and  mod¬ 
em  equipment  and  house.  Wages  according 
to  ability.  ADVERTISER  7497,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LOOK!  Christian  Dairy  Farmer.  Look!  dry 
hand  milker.  $80  per  month  and  house  to 
begin.  A  permanent  position  for  right  party. 
Also  man  to  deliver  milk  door  to  door  and 
solicit  new  customers.  Help  around  farm 
balance  of  time.  Pay  same  as  above.  Must 
be  trustworthy.  ADVERTISER  7495,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  LAND,  barn,  firewood,  3Yz  room  farm¬ 
house,  2  room  bungalow  in  return  for 
light  caretakers  service.  Extra  work  paid 
for.  3  miles  from  Saratoga  Springs.  Qood 
roads.  MRS.  ADAMS,  16  East  96th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


COUPLE  WANTED— Husband  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  or  Mother  and  Daughter.  Two 
rooms  (private)  and  bath,  medium  salary 
in  return  for  services.  Very  good  home  in 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  110-51  72nd  Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  Long 
Island. 


HANDYMAN  with  tools  (sober).  $100  a 
month  and  room.  Wonderful  opportunity 
for  good  man.  Steady  employment;  4  miles 
out  of  Suffern.  State  references  in  first  letter. 
BOX  942,  217  7th  Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  Reliable,  experienced,  draft 
exempt  married  man  for  farm  work.  No 
milking.  Modern  furnished  house,  fuel,  milk, 
electricity,  phone  and  good  pay  to  right  man. 
GURNSEY  RICHARDS,  Kent,  Conn. 


HOUSEWORKER  -  COOK  for  farm,  three  in 
family,  wages  $80.  Write  fully  with  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  45,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER — To  share  general  house¬ 
work  and  help  care  2  children.  No  laun¬ 
dry.  Small  home.  Own  room  and  bath. 
Please  state  compensation  required  and  ex¬ 
perience  if  any.  RAWLS,  Highland  Ave., 
North  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  HOUSEKEEPER  in  farm  house 
with  electrical  appliances,  for  two  elderly 
people.  Licensed  driver  desired.  Apply 
MARY  UNDERHILL,  3  West  51st  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  and  General  Farm 
Hand,  single,  sober,  conscientious,  good 
wages.  Apply  GEORGE  W.  SAGOR,  Dublin, 
Penna. 


GROOM — Experienced.  $80  and  board.  KEN¬ 
ILWORTH  RIDING  CLUB,  Rye,  (N.  Y.) 
4964. 


MIDDLE-AGED  COUPLE — Man  to  work  in 
dairy  bam.  dry  hand  milker  and  able  to 
operate  DeLaval  machine.  Woman  to  care 
for  boarding  house  and  cook  for  4  to  6  men. 
Man  $115  per  month.  Woman  $25  per  month 
for  housekeeping,  plus  returns  from  board¬ 
ing  enterprise.  Living  quarters,  heat  and 
light  furnished.  Apply  to  H.  E.  ROBERTS. 
N.  J..  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


COOK — Long  Island  home,  two  adults.  Will 
consider  woman  with  son  for  outside  work. 
ADVERTISER  7512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Experienced  couple  as 
truck  farmer,  caretaker  and  handyman  for 
boys  camp  in  Dutchess  County.  Have  use 
of  farm  land  to  raise  for  market,  and  sale 
to  camp.  Rent  Free,  and  compensation  for 
work  done  on  camp  buildings,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  7494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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The  idea  behind  CONTOUR  PLOWING 

IHHHHHHHIlHHIHBIlIHlHi Wtf  £■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

applies  to  tractors,  too 


MANY  a  rich  farm  has  been  allowed  to 
wear  away  through  erosion.  Contour 
plowing  is  the  ounce  of  prevention  that 
won’t  let  this  tragedy  happen . 

And  that’s  just  what  has  to  be  done 
about  WEAR  that  shortens  the  life  of 
tractors... prevent  it.  This  is  no  time  to 
have  to  halt  farm  work  while  waiting  for 
tractor  replacement  parts,  or  while  waiting 
your  turn  to  have  a  tractor  mechanic  repair 
damage  caused  by  wear.  Don’t  let  wear 
get  a  start! 


First  aid  for  forehanded  farmers  is  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil.  With  the  tough,  wear-fighting 
cushion  of  this  100%  Pennsylvania  oil 
between  close-fitting,  hard-working  parts, 
friction  is  reduced  and  engine  heat  lowered. 
Wear  is  held  down  while  efficiency  is  boosted 
— and  your  valuable  tractor  is  safe  through 
the  longest,  hardest  driving. 

And  with  Veedol  Tractor  Oil,  your 
tractor’s  safe  not  merely  for  60  to  70  hours 
as  usual — but  for  150  hours 
between  oil  changes! 


Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  saves  fuel 
by'  reducing  power  blow-by.  SAVES  time 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  SAVES 
REPAIRS  through  greater ;  heat-and-wear 
resistance.  SAVES  OIL  — good  for.  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline-driven',  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless^of  fuel  used,  saves  tractors 
— assures  long,  economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa 


1O0%  PENNSYLVANIA  ...  "A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK" 

150-HOUR  VEEDOL 

OIL  IS  AMMUNITION  ...  USE  IT  WISELY  •  BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  TODAY 


1/  1  Published  Semi-Monthly  by  The  Rural  Publishing  Co., 
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Magnesium  for  Applq*  Trees 


By  Lawrence  Southwick 


\,.r 


AGNESIUM  is  one  of  the  mineral 
elements  essential  to  normal 
plant  nutrition.  It  is  the  key 
element  in  the  molecule  of  chlo¬ 
rophyll  which  is  the  green  pig¬ 
ment  in  plant  tissues  and  which 
life  possible.  It  also  appears  in 
many  cases  to  function  as  a  carrier  of  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  plant,  and  may  function  in  the 
process  of  cell  division.  Along  with  nitrogen, 
potassium,  phosphorus,  calcium,  and  sulfur, 
it  is  a  major  nutrient  element  and  is  required 
in  considerable  quantities  by  apple  trees  as 
well  as  other  crop  plants. 

In  magnesium  deficient  trees,  low  magne¬ 
sium  in  the  foliage  is  almost  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  relatively  high  level  of  potassium. 
This  is  important  to  remember  in  connection 
with  the  recommendations  for  treatment  of 
magnesium  deficiency  in  apple  trees.  Most  of 
the  data  seems  to  indicate  that  0.25  percent 
dry  matter  of  the  leaf  is  near  the  critical 
level  for  magnesium  in  orchard  trees.  For 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  any  figure  for 
magnesium  it  is  also  important  to  know  the 
potassium  content.  Thus,  by  chemical  analy¬ 
ses  of  leaves,  we  can  determine  in  many  cases 
to  what  extent  trees  may  be  magnesium  defi¬ 
cient.  This  method  might  be  used  more 
widely  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  time  con¬ 
suming,  and  since  it  is  usually  done  only  by 
trained  chemists,  only  a  limited  amount  of 
such  work  can  be  attempted. 

Deficiency  Symptoms 

Since  magnesium  deficiency  symptoms  are 
rather  easy  to  identify,  this  is  the  logical  way 
to  determine  whether  the  trouble  is  present 
in  our  orchards.  Of  course,  the  symptoms 
must  appear  before  the  deficiency  can  be  visi¬ 
bly  identified.  Until  the  latter  part  of  July  or 


some  time  in  August,  affected  'trees  appear 
normal.  Then,  rather  suddenly  in  most  cases, 
leaf  scorch  appears,  usually  as  irregular  areas 
on  the  leaf  blades.  With  some  varieties,  this 
browning  is  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
yellow  banding,  mottling  or  ehlorosis.  The 
first  leaves  to  scorch  are  the  older  ones  near 
the  base  of  the  current  year’s  shoot  growths, 
and  the  scorch  progresses  upward  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advances.  Affected  leaves  often  drop 
early,  leaving  bare  stretches  of  wood.  Some¬ 
times,  the  leaves  curl  and  remain  attached, 
as  with  spur  leaves.  On  bearing  trees,  the 
preharvest  drop  of  fruit  is  increased  markedly. 
In  serious  cases,  growth  of  both  tree  and  fruit 
is  affected. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why 
magnesium  deficiency  symptoms  have  become 
more  prevalent  and  severe  in  the  last  few 
years.  In  Massachusetts,  a  number  of  orchards 
were  affected  in  1942  and  during  1943  many 
growers  reported  deficiency  symptoms.  The 
deficiency  has  been  more  prevalent  in  some 
areas,  but  there  are  few  apple  sections  in  the 
state  in  which  symptoms  have  not  been  noted 
at  least  in  scattered  orchards.  In  Maine,  mag¬ 
nesium  deficiency  is  quite  general  in  several 
orchard  sections  and  it  has  been  observed  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  has  been  reported  to  be  a 
factor  in  a  few  apple  orchards  in  New  York 
and  it  has  been  a  serious  malady  in  some 
Quebec  orchards  for  several  years.  In  short, 
the  situation  seems  to  be  that  magnesium  defi¬ 
ciency  is  becoming  more  prevalent  in  North¬ 
eastern  apple  orchards  and  certainly  in  many 
cases,  it  is  serious  enough  to  require  correc¬ 
tive  measures. 

Causes  of  Increase 

Several  factors  may  help  to  explain  this  in¬ 
creased  prevalence  of  the  deficiency  in  recent 


years  aside  from  the  probability  that  the 
trouble  has  been  seen  for  many  years  without 
positive  diagnosis.  First,  the  increased  usage 
of  potassium  in  orchard  fertilization  may  have 
caused  a  build-up  which  now  accentuates  the 
need  for  magnesium.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  potassium  fertilization  may  increase  or 
even  foster  magnesium  deficiency  of  apple 
trees  which  are  growing  on  soils  with  rela¬ 
tively  low  native  magnesium  supplies.  We 
have  seen  this  situation  develop  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  For  instance,  in  one  of  our  experimental 
orchards,  the  soil  had  been  low  in  available 
potassium  for  some  years  and  some  signs  of 
potash  deficiency  had  appeared.  Even  though 
this  soil  was  also  relatively  poorly  supplied 
with  magnesium,  there  had  been  no  evidence 
from  the  appearance  of  the  trees  of  a  mag¬ 
nesium  shortage.  Following  potash  fertiliza¬ 
tion  and  a  heavy  mulching  program  (hay 
mulch  supplies  considerable  available  potas¬ 
sium  as  well  as  other  nutrients),  the  potas¬ 
sium  in  the  soil  and  in  the  trees  is  now  high 
and  a  definite  deficiency  of  magnesium  has 
become  evident.  Also,  heavy  potash  fertiliza¬ 
tion  causes  an  increase  in  the  intake  of  potash 
by  trees  with  a  consequent  tendency  to  low¬ 
ered  magnesium  intake. 

Furthermore,  the  trend  toward  increased 
use  of  mild  sulfur  sprays  and  of  sulfur  dusts 
has  resulted  in  increased  soil  acidity  since 
sulfur  is  a  powerful  acidifying  agent.  This 
factor  of  soil  acidity  may  not  always  be  directly 
causal  in  relation  to  magnesium  deficiency,  but 
it  is  under  the  more  acid  soil  conditions  that 
the  deficiency  is  usually  prevalent.  Some 
workers  have  found  that  highly  acid  soils  not 
only  hasten  leaching  out  of  magnesium,  but 
make  less  available  to  the  roots  what  remains 
in  the  soil. 

Correcting  the  Trouble 

What  can  be  done  to  correct  magnesium 
deficiency  conditions  in  our  orchards?  In  the 
Fall  of  1942,  various  treatments  were  begun 
in  our  deficient  experimental  orchards  at  Am¬ 
herst  and  in  some  commercial  orchards.  Soil 
treatments  included  (Continued  on  page  248) 


makes  plant 


Left:  Typical  magnesium  deficiency  symptoms  on  McIntosh  apple  leaves.  Right:  Shoots  of  Baldwin  (4),  Wagener  (5)  and  Duchess  (6)  showing  symptoms  of  Mag¬ 
nesium  deficiency.  Note  that  the  lower  leaves  are  the  ones  that  are  scorched  and  that  some  have  dropped  off  prematurely.  Leaf  scorch  and  early  leaf  fall  are 

typical  symptoms  of  magnesium  shortage. 
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May  6,  1944 


Profiting  from  Last  Year’s  Mis -  nection>  we  are  trying  a  little  experiment  with  the  first  year,  came  twenty-two  healthy  chicks 

takes  in  Our  Victnrn  Cnrrton  early  peas  this  year>  which  grew  off  to  maturity.  The  flock  was 

i  i  v^ui  v  ICIUJ y  Kjaraen  The  mistake  for  which  we  blame  ourselves  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year  and  for 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  interesting  to  most  is  in  not  being  more  careful  in  securing  the  past  several  years  has  averaged  around 

recall  our  gardening  experiences  of  last  year,  good  vegetable  plants.  This  year,  we  have  or-  1,200  layers. 

^  v-v  4-  /-«  J 1 rl  TVAm  n  va!  i  n  Vn  1  /"»  1  a  ao  1  ^lAv>  +  ^winv»  4-U  »  ^  _  . 


and  to  plan  how  to  improve  our  garden  plan 
and  practices  for  the  coming  season.  Whether 
last  year’s  garden  was  our  first  or  fiftieth,  we 
can  all  find  opportunity  for  improvement  in 
the  quantity  produced,  in  the  quality  of  the 
harvested  crop,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  our 
garden  operations. 

Although  the  writer  has  gardened  since  the 
age  of  seven,  he  can  see  considerable  chance 
for  betterment  in  his  home  garden  for  1944.  A 
brief  account  of  our  mistakes  here  at  Wood  vale 
last  year  will  help  us  to  avoid  these  and  sim¬ 
ilar  mistakes  this  year;  Our  first  and  most 
serious  mistake  was  late  spring  plowing.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  fault  was  not  wholly 
ours,  but  due  rather  to  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances  and  to  the  cold  wet  weather  of  April 
and  May.  Most  of  our  soil  is  a  heavy  loam 
and  really  requires  fall  plowing  for  best  re¬ 


dered  fiom  a  reliable  local  plantsman  all  the  Poultry  products  from  his  farm  are  marketed 
plants  we  cannot  grow  ourselves  by  starting  in  the  form  of  eggs,  baby  chicks  and  broilers. 


in  a  sunny  house-window  and  transplanting 
to  a  well  protected  sunny  cold-frame.  For 
starting  our  own  plants,  we  use  sterilized  soil 
and  use  either  Semesan  or  Cuprocide  for  treat¬ 
ing  the  seed  before  planting. 

The  seed  we  sowed  last  season  was  all  of 
high  quality,  but  we  took  a  chance  in  using 
some  old  carrot  seed  for  the  bulk  of  our  main 
planting,  had  very  poor  germination  and  stand, 
and  as  a  result  were  short  on  carrots  last  Fall. 
We  should  have  made  a  germination  test  on 
this  old  seed  before  planting. 

Speaking  of  carrots  and  other  root  crops, 
they  should  be  planted  on  the  deepest  and  most 
friable  soil  in  the  garden,  if  well-shaped  roots 
are  desired.  At  one  end  of  our  row  of  carrots, 
the  soil  was  rather  heavy  and  lacking  in 


suits.  In  addition,  the  site  of  our  garden  was  humus,  and  here  there  was  a  large  percentage 

in  heavy  sod  and  had  not  been  plowed  for  sev-  of  short  misshapen  roots.  In  contrast,  snap  jccu.  >e<u,  iv±i-.  mason  s  Dest  year  was  m 
eral  years,  so  you  can  appreciate  the  difficul-  beans  seemed  to  grow  and  produce  as  well  as  1935.  That  year,  his  receipts  ran  about  as  fol¬ 
lies  which  faced  us  at.  the  start.  Tf  nur  pardon  on  this  soil  as  on  the  better  soil  This  nnintc  lows-  3  90!=;  on-rrc  <ti  /ino  os.  * _ 


In  order  to  get  the  highest  possible  price  his 
eggs  will  bring,  Mr.  Mason  sells  them  to  the 
fancy  trade  in  Atlantic  City,  about  thirty  miles 
from  his  farm.  They  are  carefully  graded  to 
a  uniform  size,  color,  and  shape  and  sold  when 
fresh,  to  cafes,  hotels,  restaurants  and  other 
places  where  they  can  be  served  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  fresh.  During  the  hatching  season,  the 
best  hatchable  eggs  are  all  turned  into  chicks 
and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  No 
eggs  are  hatched  except  those  produced  on  the 
farm,  but  these  turn  out  about  10,000  chicks 
a  year.  After  the  hatching  season  is  over,  all 
his  eggs  go  into  the  consumer  trade.  His  first 
often  bring  a  premium  of  ten  cents.  But  now 
he  says  the  ceiling  prices  have  cut  a  large  profit 
in  his  egg  business. 

Although  his  poultry  income  has  varied  from 
year  to  year,  Mr.  Mason’s  best  year  was  in 


ties  which  faced  us  at  the  start.  If  our  garden 
site  had  proved  to  be  of  uniformly  high  tilth 
and  fertility,  we  should  have  had  it  plowed 
last  fall.  But  we  found  areas  at  each  end  lack¬ 
ing  in  fertility  and  humus  content  and  decided 
to  remedy  this  condition  as  much  as  possible 
by  applying  to  these  spots  all  our  poultry 
and  stable  manure  accumulated  during  this 
past  winter,  though  this  meant  deferring  plow¬ 
ing  until  early  spring.  Next  Fall,  we  hope  to 
begin  regular  fall  plowing.  To  still  further 
improve  these  poor  areas  in  our  garden,  we 
gave  them  a  liberal  application  of  ground 
limestone. 

Partly  due  -tq  the  difficulties  of  plowing  last 


on  this  soil  as  on  the  better  soil.  This  points 
to  the  importance  of  studying  the  individual 
garden  soil*  with  a  view  to  correcting  its  defi¬ 
ciencies  so  far  as  possible  and  adapting  the 
crops  to  its  peculiarities.  Only  by  careful  ob¬ 
servation  and  study  can  we  learn  to  utilize 
its  possibilities  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  so 
harvest  the  largest  .yields  of  high-quality 
vegetables.  G.  A.  O’Brian. 

New  York. 


Good  Poultry  Pays 


When  O.  A.  Mason,  Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 

— ,  .  ^ -  invested  $6.00  for  two  settings  of  26  eggs, 

spring,  we  did  not  plow  quite  as  deeply  as  we  many  of  his  friends  wondered  if  he  was  right 


would  like,  and  therefore  are  plowing  an  inch 
or  two  deeper  this  spring,  or  a  minimum  of 
seven  inches.  In  addition  to  this  deeper  plow¬ 
ing,  we  are  spending  a  little  more  time  on  soil 
preparation,  especially  harrowing.  We  feel 
that  this  is  time  well  spent,  adding  to  ease  of 
planting  and  later  cultivation. 

Our  enforced  delay  in  plowing  and  soil  prep¬ 
aration  led  directly  to  further  delays  and  con¬ 
sequent  troubles.  We  debated  whether  to  plant 
peas  at  all  at  such  a  late  date,  but  decided  to 
plant  a  row.  Thanks  to  the  continued  cool 
moist  weather  for  some  weeks  after  planting, 
they  grew  well  and  yielded  a  fair  crop.  Our 
lettuce  furnished  a  very  good  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  early  planting.  For  the  past 
three  years,  son  George,  the  junior  garden 


in  the  head.  $6.00  for  that  many  eggs!  Most 
of  us  would  be  happy  to  get  that  much  for  a 
hundred.  But  from  that  foundation,  Mr.  Mason 
has  built  a  magnificent  flock  of  1,200  Hose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorn  layers,  which  have,  over 
the  years,  been  the  most  lucrative  source  of 
income  on  the  farm  he  owns. 

Mr.  Mason  says:  “When  I  married  in  1914, 
all  I  had  was  $100.  I  saved  up  enough  to  buy 
a  little  farm,  and  have  gradually  added  to 
that  original  purchase  until  today  I  have  75 
acres  of  land.  Of  course,  I  have  had  many  ups 
and  downs,  but  through  these  years  the  most 
reliable  source  of  income  has  been  my  poultry 
flock.  Many  of  those  years,  poultry  was  the 
only  thing  that  showed  a  profit.  While  the 
foundation  of  his  present  flock  came  from  these 


lows:  3,205  dozen  eggs,  $1,408.35;  fryers, 
fowls,  broilers  and  roasters,  $1,150.25;  chicks, 
$650.75;  pullets,  $725.25;  breeding  and  fancy 
stock  sales,  $190.25.  Adding  the  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  used  at  home,  increase  of  inventory,  and 
deducting  all  expenses,  he  realized  a  net  profit 
of  $7.00  per  bird  for  the  original  350  layers 
with  which  he  started  on  January  1  of  that 
year. 

This  year  1944,  his  old  and  new  houses  and 
premises  are  being  thoroughly  disinfected  and 
birds  kept  away  from  these  houses  for  one 
year.  Mr.  Mason  raises  most  of  his  own  feed. 
He  also  raises  market  truck,  and  all  the  greens 
and  winter  cabbage  are  put  in  his  storage  for 
winter  feed  for  his  chickens.  a.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


partner,  has  had  allotted  to  him  enough  space  settings  of  eggs  in  1932,  he  had  been  engaged 
to  grow  three  to  four  hundred  head  lettuce,  in  the  poultry  business  many  years  prior  to 
and  the  first  two  years  he  did  very  well  and  that  time  in  New  York  State.  In  fact,  he  made 
made  a  nice  sum  of  pocket-money.  As  soon  his  first  start  with  poultry  when  he  was  fifteen 
as  the  garden  was  harrowed  last  spring,  years  old.  Before  he  started  into  Brown  Leg- 
George  started  planting,  after  school  hours,  horn  production,  he  had  bred  and  sold  Ply- 
and  had  about  one-third  of  his  plants  set  the  mouth  Rocks,  shipping  hatching  eggs  and 
first  evening.  It  rained  that  night  and  inter-  chicks  to  all  parts  of  New  York  State.  From 
mittently  for  several  days  afterward  and  it  his  original  settings  of  Brown  Leghorn  eggs 
was  about  a  week  later 
before  he  was  able  to 
complete  his  planting. 

The  result  was  that  the 
only  marketable  heads 
he  harvested  were  from 
his  first  planting,  which 
headed  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  hot  weather. 

As  for  the  other  cool- 
season  crops,  onion  sets, 
beets,  and  early  cabbage 
did  about  as  well  as 
average,  due  to  the  cool 
moist  spring  which  con¬ 
tinued  up  into  June. 

Spinach  was  not  as  good 
as  usual  and  rapidly 
bolted  to  seed.  Another 
advantage  of  early  plant¬ 
ing  that  should  be 
stressed  is  that  the  early 
crops  can  be  harvested 
earlier  and  the  ground 
they  occupied  made 
available  for  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  main-season 
crop  like  snap  beans,  late 
cabbage,  cucumbers,  or 
late  celery.  In  this  con- 


All  over  America,  scenes  similar  to  this  well-kept  1943  Community  Victory  Garden  located  near  Ithaca 
in  Tompkins  County,  New  York,  will  soon  be  in  evidence  again  this  year. 


Wood  Ashes;  Sod  Mulch  or  Clean 
Cultivation 

I  have  an  orchard  of  about  200  apple  trees,  R.  I. 
Greening,  and  McIntosh.  Can  you  tell  me  about  the 
proper  use  of  wood  ashes,  which  I  have  recovered 
from  the  prunings  of  this  orchard?  Can  you  also  tell 
me  the  advantages  of  plowing  between  the  trees  and 
whether  the  ground  should  be  cleared  around  the 
trees  or  not?  f  E  c 

New  York. 

Wood  ashes  are  valued  largely  for  the  potash 
which  they  contain.  At  one  time  they  con¬ 
stituted  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  potash 
in  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  amount  of 
potash  they  ^contain  varies  greatly  with  the 
kind  of  wood  and  the  method  and  care  in  burn¬ 
ing.  Hardwood  ashes,  such  as  apple  trees  pro¬ 
duce,  contain  more  potassium  than  soft  wood. 
When  ashes  have  been  weathered,  they  lose 
considerable  potassium. 

A  good  grade  of  hardwood  ash  contains 
about  5  percent  of  potash.  Accordingly,  wood 
ashes  may  be  used  just  as  one  would  use  a 
commercial  fertilizer  containing  5  percent 
potash,  namely  about  20  to  25  pounds  of  wood 

ashes  for  a  tree  10  to  12 
years  of  age. 

As  for  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion,  it  will  liberate  nitro¬ 
gen  provided  the  orchard 
is  in  a  good  vigorous  sod. 
Naturally,  therefore,  you 
will  not  want  to  apply 
nitrogen  fertilizers  to  the 
trees  if  you  break  up  the 
sod  mulch.  Both  the  sod 
mulch  and  the  clean  cul¬ 
tivation  system  have 
their  adherents.  Con¬ 
trary  to  much  belief,  it  is 
about  as  expensive  to 
maintain  a  good  mulch 
as  it  is  to  clean  cultivate. 
On  the  other  hand,  many 
apple  trees  seem  to  do 
very  well  under  mulch. 
Erosion  is  checked,  mois¬ 
ture  is  retained,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  ap¬ 
parently  maintained  at  a 
fairly  high  level.  All  in 
all,  the  swing  of  the  East 
has  been  towards  a  mulch 
system  in  apple  orchards. 

H.  B.  T. 
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The  Honey  Bee  Mobilizes 

Fortunately  for  us,  now  that  we  have 
mobilized  one  hundred  percent  for  vic¬ 
tory,  we  have  an  active  little  ally  on 
the  sugar  front.  Her  answer  is  honey, 
better  in  many  ways  than  the  sugar  it 
replaces. 

Probably  no  one  works  harder  or 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  honey 
bee.  After  she  is  hatched,  she  goes 
through  a  grub  stage  for  18  days.  Then 
as  a  grown  bee,  her  two-weeks’  ap¬ 
prenticeship  inside  the  hive  begins.  Her 
duties  during  this  time  are  many  and 
heavy.  There  are  her  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  to  be  nursed  through  the 
grub  stage,  just  as  she  was  cared  for 
by  older  relatives.  She  must  store  the 
pollen  which  the  field  workers  bring 
in,  ramming  into  the  empty  cells  as 
tightly  as  she  can  with  her  head.  It 
is  used  to  make  bee  bread  for  the 
youngsters  not  yet  fully  grown. 

The  ventilating  system  of  the  hive, 
too,  is  her  charge.  With  her  wings  she 
supplies  a  current  of  air  that  keeps  the 
hive  cool  in  hot  weather  and  evaporates 
the  water  in  the  nectar  before  it  is 
sealed  in  the  comb  as  honey.  Then 
there  is  the  routine  housekeeping, 
woman’s  job  the  world  over.  Her 
method  of  keeping  the  hive  orderly 
and  neat  is  extremely  simple.  She  drags 
the  things  no  longer  wanted,  including 
the  dead  bees,  to  the  entrance,  and 
pushes  them  out. 

Wax  making  is  part  of  her  share 
of  the  community  work  too,  for  it  is 
the  young  bees,  not  yet  graduated  to 
field  service,  who  do  this.  A  number 
of  them,  either  volunteers  or  elected 
members,  gorge  themselves  on  honey, 
and  then  hang  quietly  in  festoons  for 
two  or  three  days.  After  a  time,  tiny 
wax  plates  begin  to  push  through  four 
pairs  of  pockets  in  their  abdomens,  and 
this  wax  is  molded  into  the  honey  comb. 
Through  the  ages,  mathematicians  have 
studied  the  construction  of  the  comb, 
and  they  are  agreed  that  the  plan  upon 
which  it  is  built,  if  completely  carried 
out,  would  be  the  perfection  of  strength 
and  space  for  holding  fluid  contents. 
Wax  making,  however,  is  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  item  in  bee  economy,  for  it 
takes  from  12  to  15  pounds  of  honey 
to  make  one  of  wax. 

When  her  two  weeks’  novitiate  are 
over,  the  honey  bee  flies  forth  as  a 
field  worker  in  search  of  nectar  and 
pollen.  She  ranges  usually  not  more 
than  five  miles  from  the  hive,  though, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  travel  further  to 
find  the  nectar  she  wants,  she  will 
double  this  distance.  She  also  has  to 
take  her  place  in  the  home  guard.  Since 
her  brothers  are  without  stings,  they 
are  of  no  use  for  this  service.  She 
does  her  turn  as  one  of  the  sentinels, 
always  lingering  near  the  hive  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  robbers.  Here,  in  defense 
of  her  home,  she  will  tackle  anything 
from  a  bumble  bee  or  a  marauding 
worker  from  another  hive  to  a  man, 
and  she  gives  no  quarter. 

The  devotion  of  the  bee  to  her  work 
of  gathering  nectar  and  pollen  is  so 
great  that  during  the  heavy  honey  flow 
she  literally  wears  her  wings  out.  When 
they  are  useless,  she  does  not  try  to 
return  to  the  hive  to  end  her  days  in 
comfort  and  plenty.  It  may  be  that 
the  younger,  more  vigorous  bees  would 
refuse  her  entrance,  or  perhaps  she 
stays  away  voluntarily  as  a  last  sacrifice 
to  her  colony. 

In  the  gathering  of  all  this  sweetness 
for  us,  the  honey  bee  takes  nothing 
from  any  one.  No  one  but  herself  is 
equipped  with  a  honey  tongue  to  gather 
this  enormous  crop  of  nectar  that,  but 
for  her,  would  be  wasted  year  after 
year.  Likewise,  while  other  insects 
carry  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  and 
thus  aid  in  plant  fertilization,  none  of 
them  seem  to  do  it  so  efficiently  or  on 
such  a  business  basis.  So  though  she 
may  seem  sharp  and  unpleasant  at 
times,  we  must  take  our  hats  off  to  the 
honey  bee,  the  hardest  worker  of  us 
all  on  the  home  front.  n.  w. 


Unit  Plan  for  Farm  Draft 
Deferments  Abolished 

Selective  Service  has  withdrawn  its 
War  Units  Plan  that  has  been  in  use 
for  determining  farm  draft  deferments. 
The  change  was  announced  in  Local 
Board  Memorandum  No.  164,  dated  and 
effective  April  5,  1944,  and  publicly  re¬ 
leased  shortly  thereafter. 

Under  this  new  regulation,  only  those 
registrants  will  be  deemed  eligible  for 
deferment  in  Class  II-C,  that  is,  as 
agricultural  workers,  (1)  who  are 
necessary  to  an  agricultural  occupation, 
(2)  who  are  regularly  engaged  in  an 
agricultural  occupation  or  endeavor,  (3) 
whose  agricultural  occupation  or  en¬ 
deavor  is  essential  to  the  war  effort, 
and  (4)  for  whom  no  suitable  replace¬ 
ment  can  be  obtained. 

Stated  briefly  and  a  little  more 
simply,  the  test  is:  “Is  the  registrant 
a  necessary,  regular  and  irreplaceable 
farm  worker?”  That  his  work  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  war  effort,  can  hardly  be  de¬ 
nied  by  anyone,  least  of  all  his  own 
draft  board. 

The  new  regulation  also  directs  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  age  of 
all  registrants.  Where  the  age  is  30 
and  over,  the  deferment  requirements 
will  be  applied  broadly;  between  26 
through  29,  more  strictly;  and  from  18 
through  26,  most  strictly.  Fathers  are  to 
be  preferred  to  non-fathers  in  all  farm 
deferments. 


IT  has  always  been  a  Goodyear  work¬ 
ing  principle  that  nothing  is  good 
enough  which  can  be  made  better. 

And  it  has  been  Goodyear  experience 
that  the  source  of  betterment  is  less 
often  the  materials  used  than  what  is 
done  with  them. 


A  few  Milestones  in 
GOODYEAR  Research 

1 90 6— Introduced  the  straight-side  tire 
—the  original  quick-demountable  tire. 
•  1 908 — Developed  the  tire-building 
machine  —  made  quality  mass  produc¬ 
tion  possible.  •  T913 — Brought  out 
multiple-cord  tires  —  greatly  increas¬ 
ing  mileage  and  dependability.  *1917 
—Pioneered  pneumatic  truck  tires  — 
the  foundation  of  modern  truck  and 
bus  transportation.  •  1922— Developed 
Captax  accelerator  for  curing  rubber 
—  a  major  advance  in  tire  quality.  • 
1927 — Introduced  Airwheel  low-pres¬ 
sure  airplane  tires.  •  1 927-29— Syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  patents  —  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  •  1 929— Developed 
light-weight,  high-pressure  farm  spray 
hose.  *  1931  —Pioneered  pneumatic 
farm  tractor  tires.  •  1934— Developed 
Pliofilm  moistureproof  packaging.  • 
1935— Brought  out  LifeGuards  — 
took  danger  out  of  blowouts.  •  1937— 
Built  America’s  first  all- synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  tire.  •  1941 — After  several  years  of 
pilot  plant  operation,  established  com¬ 
mercial  unit  plant  for  producing 
synthetic  rubber.  •  1941-43— Many 

secret  military  developments  of  wide 
postwar  usefulness. 


On  this  premise  Goodyear  since  its 
earliest  days  has  pursued  research  to 
advance  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
its  products. 

It  was  this  unresting  quest  for  im¬ 
provement  which  fathered  the  first 
straight-side  tire,  the  first  pneumatic 
cord  tire  for  trucks  and  farm  trac¬ 
tors,  the  Sure-Grip  open-center 
self- cleaning  tread,  the  Klingtite 
Red  Farm  belt,  the  first  American 
all-synthetic  tire,  plus  a  host  of 
other  Goodyear  advances. 

During  this  past  year  Goodyear 
dedicated  a  new  home  for  its  scien¬ 
tific  resources — what  is  believed  to 
be  in  personnel,  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  the  finest  laboratory  for  its 
purpose  in  the  world. 


Its  bold  and  various  activities 
now  are  concentrated  on 


war  products,  but  the  lessons  learned 
will  inevitably  enrich  the  fullness 
of  life  when  applied  to  the  products 
of  peace. 

From  the  developments  spurred  by 
war,  such  possibilities  are  foreseeable 
as  Pliofilm  wrappers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  preserve  freshness  for 
months,  plastic  glass,  feather-light  in¬ 
sulating  materials,  plastic  water  pipes 
that  won’t  burst  when  frozen,  metal- 
wood  laminations  for  plane  and  car 
bodies,  mildewproof  tarpaulins  and 
awnings,  static-free  radio,  crashproof 
fuel  tanks,  and  many  like  wonders  on 
which  we  now  are  at  work. 

Firm  in  its  purpose  to  stand  forth  al¬ 
ways  as  "science  headquarters”  of  the 
rubber  industry',  Goodyear  aims  to 
make  it  true  of  its  products,  as  of 
life  in  America,  that  "the  best  is  yet 
to  come.” 


Sore-Grip.  Klingtite.  Captax.  Airwheel,  Pliofilm.  LifeGoard— T.M.’a  The  Goodyear  Tire  tit  Robber  Oomoaar 

GOODYEAR 

THE  GREATEST  NAME  IN  RUBBER 


WITTE  ENGINES 


A  REAL  Money  Maker 

for  farm  or  factory. 
Uses  cheap  liquid  fuels. 
Pays  for  itself  out  of 
savings. 


LOG  SAW 


MAKE  MONEY 

Easy  VVmu Start  a  wood 
Terms  sawing  business 

— turn  spare  timber  into  cash.  Factory 
prices;  cash  or  terms;  FREE  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1600  Oakland  Ave„  KANSAS  CITY  3,  MO. 


No.  s 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

$25.95 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution,  disin¬ 
fectant,  whitewash,  better, 
f  aster,  easier.  Kills 
lice,  nits,  parasites 
on  buildings,  gar¬ 
dens,  trees.  Solu¬ 
tion  can’t  settle 
or  clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Paragon 
Sprayers.  write 
to  us  direct  for 
10-day  trial  with 
money-back  guarantee. 

THE  CAMPBEU-HAUSFELD  CO. 


SOI  STATE  AVE. 


HARRISON.  OHIO 


MAIL 

how  every  account,  small  or  large,  shares  In  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,000.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  warrant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  In  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  Investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiples.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,000. 

Banking  by  mail  is  easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  information  U  desired 
send  for  statement,  signature  card,  and  in¬ 
formation  folder. 

NATITK  federal 

M  ■  ■  V  f\  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

„  FOUNDED  1B86 
G  -  NATICK,  MASS. 
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Qht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


BETTER  IRRIGATION 

With 

LESS 
/ATER 


for  Form,' Ore 
and  tfVffkly 
Heavy  dwfy 
for  tong  *ervti 
fer  Iwbrkafedf 
qutred.  N© 
wear  cuf.Me 
buti©n,r 

Write, 


A  Model  For 
Every  Pressure 


rd  or  Truck  Garden.  Easily 
ited  on  any  irrigation  pipt, 
it  and  bronze  construction 
Sand  and  dirt  proof.  lWa« 
mug*— no  oil  or  grease  re* 
moving  partsjtojh-apidly 
lum  coverage— evenldjstri* 

iture  and  prices. 


Every  Form  Should  Hove 
VOGEL  FROST¬ 
PROOF  HYDRANTS 

Running' wcier  every  day 
'of[theyear,Necrjy  100,000 
in  use.') 

See  your'neorest  Plumbing 
Supply  bouse  ©r  write  us 
.for < complete  Information. 

JOSEPH  JlTVOGEL  CO., Dept.  10 

ViStefeften  it,  Demit 


Ccr/i  cm  Me  Ct>6 

AND 

Not  Much  Cob  ! 


Giant -size,  deep  kernels . . .  sweeter* 
more  tender,  and  mighty  little  cobl 
No  other  sweet  com  like  Michael -Leonard's  amaz-i 
ing  new  HYBRID  sweet  com.  Chosen  by  nations 
wide  Jury  cl  garden  experts! 

Superior  in  every  way  to  "old- 
fashioned"  kinds  like  "golden 
bantam)"  World's  finest.  Sold 
thru  seed  dealers  only.  FREE! 
catalog  tells  how  to  hare  sweet 
com  all  summer  long;  fully  de¬ 
scribes  this  great  new  garden  dis¬ 
covery.  Alsofree  garden  plans  and 
guide.  Write  .Michael -Leonard 
Co.,  DeskT  11,  833  W.  85  St.. 

Chicago  16. 


Af/c/iae/- 
leexetrt/ 
£  cock  Me 

Car#  researc/t 


/M/cfae/-£ec##re/ SfifiPS 


Special  Prleess  On  spring  grown  cabbage  plants, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Charleston,  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Golden  Acre,  Ballhead,  Flatduteh  —  S00-$l.00;  500- 
51.75;  1,000- $3.00  prepaid.  Express  collect,  $2-00- 
1,000.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Stone,  Baltimore; 
same  price  as  cabbage.  Beady  May  15th.  Kuby  King 
pepper,  100-60e.  Porto  Bico  potato  plants;  300-$  1.25; 
r,0O-$2.OO;  l,OO0-$3.75  prepaid.  Bribetaker  onions, 
100-SOe.  25  years  experience  growing  and  packing 

vegetable  plants.  "Full  count",  "Moss  packed”.  Our 
plants  are  guaranteed  toi  please  you  or  money  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded.  Both  day  and  night  service. 

L.  O.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

400  Acres  for  1944.  Cabbage  Plants;  Special  strain 
Copenhagen  from  Ferry-Morse  seeds,  also  Marion 
Market,  Goldenacre,  Danish  Ballhead,  and  Yellows 
Resistant.  Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  John 
Baer  and  Baltimore.  Onion  Plants:  Bermuda  and 
Sweet  Spanish.  Sweet  Potato,  Porto  Bico,  Nancy  Halls 
and  Cuban  Yams,  Wire,  Phone  or  Write  for  Special 
or  Dealers  prices  from  Oldest  and  Largest  growers  in 
Virginia.  Our  33  years  experience)  is  at  your  service. 

I.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


DUST/NC  INSECT K/llER 

Reliable  SLUG  SHOT  hits  hard  and 
kills  fast.  Deadly  to  insect  spoilers, 
both  leaf  eating  and  sucking 
types.  Also  a  powerful  Fungicide, 
protects  crops  against  many  de¬ 
structive  fungus  diseases.  Truck 
Farmers  know  and  depend  on 
SLUG  SHOT! 

Get  Hammond  Products  from  your 
dealer.  Write  us  if  he  cannot  supply 
you.  Send  now  for  FREE  booklet  on 
Insect  Control  —  it  gives  you  many 
helpful  hints. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  Ferry  Street  Beacon,  N.Y. 


HIGH  QUALITY  SEEDS 

SEND  FOR  1944  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for 
our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate 
description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germination. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 
Seedsmen  for  40  Years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  In  New  Jersey 


BERRY  &  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Fresh  dug  NEW  plantings.  Premier.  Dorsett,  Catskill, 
Dresden,  Sen.  Dunlap,  Red  Star  50-$l.25;  100-$2.I5; 
Gem  Everbearing,  25-J1.35:  50-$2.l5;  100-$3.65.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  Figure  each  variety  separate. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM  •  -  MAPLEVIEW,  N.  Y. 


- CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS . 

Premier  100-$l.50;  5OO-$5.O0.  Champion  and  Gem  ever- 
bearing  $2.00-100.  Gladiolus  bulbs  mixed  colors  100- 
$1.25  prepaid.  Mac  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Homer 
Mac  Dowell  Owner,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


Racnhorro  Plante  Bed-  Black  and  Purple,  leading 
ItaSpOciiy  rlalllS  varieties.  Also  all  Blueberries 
and  other  kinds  of  Nursery  stock.  Catalog  Free. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Dept.  R.  N.  Y.,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1  each,  $10  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Nut  Trees  Improved 

American  Walnut,  Chinese  Chestnut.  Eating  Persim¬ 
mons,  Honey  Locust  for  Cattle  Feed.  Write  for  list  of 
best  selections  from  our  nearly  100  test  trees  on  our 
grounds.  Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65R,  Downingtown  Pa. 


r,FRANIIIMS  Tw<»  dozen  .strong  young 
VxLIvrLi'l  1U1Y10  plants  that  will  brighten  up 
your  home  wonderfully  this  Summer.  Postpaid  $1.25. 
Any  color  or  mixed.  Try  a  box  of  these  plants, 
and  you  will  want  them  every  year.  BUCKLEY 
GERANIUM  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


EARLY  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen  Market  Cab¬ 
bage  plants,  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50  prepaid.  Mar¬ 
globe,  Stone  and  Greater  Baltimore  tomato  plants. 
Same  price  as  cabbage.  Prizetaker  Onions  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  Wonder  Pepper  plants,  50c  hundred  prepaid. 
Certified  Porto  Bico  potato  plants,  300,  $1.75’;  500, 
$2.50;  1,000,  $4.50  prepaid.  Cabbage  and  onions  ready 
now.  Tomatoes  and  potatoes  May  20.  Pepper  June  1. 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VA, 


Cabbage  Plants 

Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Marion  Market,  Ballhead,  A11 
Seasons :  $3.00-1,000;  10,000-$27.50 ;  100,000-$250.00. 

Onion  Plants:  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish:  1,000- 
$2.50;  10,000-620.00.  A11  now  ready.  Get  price  list 

on  Tomato,  Sweetpotato,  Cauliflower,  etc. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.  -  -  Franklin,  Va. 


ASPARAGUS  —  RHUBARB 

HORSE  RADISH.  HERBS — On©  year  asparagus  roots, 
Mary  Washington  $1.75-100;  $12.00-1000.  Two  year 
$2.50-100*;  $17.00-1000.  Three  year  $3.50-100;  $22.00- 
1000.  Whole  Rhubarb  roots  $2-doz.  $12-100.  Rhubarb 
divisions  $2..50*-doz.  $14.00-100.  Horse  radish  roots  $2- 
100.  HERBS — Chives,  Tarragon,  Sage,  Thyme,  Laven¬ 
der,  Spearmint,  Peppermint  $2.00  doz.  $12.00-100. 
Seed  Sweet  potatoes  $3.50  bushel. 

WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Victory  Gardeners  and  Farmers.  Food  Fights  for 
Freedom.  Produce  your  own  vegetables.  Use  quality 
Fieldgrown  Plants,  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Onion,  Collard, 
Pepper,  Eggplant,  Broeeoli,  $1.75-250;  $3.00-500;  $5.00 
3,000.  Prepaid.  Colonial  Plant  Farm,  Rebecca,  Ga. 


ASPARAGUS  PLANTS  year  roots  MaryYVash- 

Ington  rust  resisting  strain;  20  for  $1.00;  50  for  $2.00; 
300  for  $9.25.  All  postpaid.  For  larger  quantities  write 

GROVE  A.  GILBERT,  FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Md.  Golden,  Big  Stem  Jersey,  New  Golden,  Porto 
Rico,  Nancy  Hall  and  Hayman.  also  Tomato.  200  post¬ 
paid  3rd  zone  $1.40,  4th  $1.50.  Write  for  price  list. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD  -  -  BELLE  HAVEN,  VA. 


P?  » WTC  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Pritchard  and 
I  L/ll!  1 0  Baltimore  $2 -thousand.  Cabbage, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Jersey  and  Plat  Dutch 
$2-thousand.  Pepper,  California  Wonder  40C-I00  or  $3- 
thousand.  Hungarian  Wax,  Hot  Pepper,  same  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN,  GA. 


PLANTS:  MILLIONS 


Cabbage.  Copenhagen, 
_  Marion  Market,  Flat 

Dutch,  Ballhead.  Prepaid;  200,  $1.00;  500,  $2.00; 
1,000,  $3.25.  Express:  5,000,  $12.50.  Cauliflower 

Prepaid:  100,  $1.30;  500,  $4.25:  1,000.  $8.00.  Criti¬ 
cally  assorted.  W.  J.  MYERS,  Massillon,  Ohio 


LEADING  Varieties  of  Cabbage  and  Tomato  Plants, 
500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50  prepaid.  California  Wonder 
„  Sweet  Pepper  Plants,  50c  hundred,  prepaid.  Prize- 
taker  Onions  same  price  as  Pepper.  Porto  Rico  Po¬ 
tato  Plants— Certified,  500,  $2.50;  1,000,  $4.50  prepaid. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Bansei  Edible  Soybean  Seed 


%  lb.  25e;  1  lb.  45c; 
5  lbs.  $2.00  postpaid. 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


Certified  Seed  PflfatftM  BuMets*  Rurals  and  Sebagas 
VCIUIICU occur utaiues  grown  among  the  hills  of 

Potter  Co.  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  GENESEE,  PA. 


Magnesium  for  Apple  Trees 

( Continued  from  Cover  Page) 

5-pound  applications  of  magnesium 
sulfate,  commonly  called  Epsom  salts, 
and  of  Seawater  Magnesia,  and  10  to  50 
pound  applications  of  a  high  magnesium 
limestone.  Rather  unexpectedly,  the 
first  two  treatments  applied  to  young 
mulched  trees  showed  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  in  1943.  In  fact,  good  (though  not 
complete)  control  of  foliage  scorch  was 
secured.  Kieserite  was  also  used  but 
instead  of  being  applied  on  the  surface, 
it  was  dug  into  the  moist  soil  under  the 
mulch  and  the  trees  treated  in  this  way 
likewise  were  benefited.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  limestone  applications  were 
not  effective.  Remembering  that  the 
trees  in  these  tests  were  young  and 
were  mulched  heavily,  the  results  of 
similar  treatments  in  a  mature  sod 
orchard  are  particularly  interesting. 
Both  5  ‘and  10  pounds  of  Epsom  salts 
and  of  Kieserite  and  10  to  50  pounds 
of  magnesium  limestone  per  tree  were 
applied  in  early  September,  1942,  to 
trees  showing  moderate  to  severe  defi¬ 
ciency  scorch  symptoms.  One  year 
later  (1943),  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
results  reported  above  with  young  trees, 
all  of  the  trees,  regardless  of  treatment, 
were  scorched  just  as  severely  as  the 
year  previous.  Also,  magnesium  in  the 
leaves  was  no  higher  in  1943  than  in 
1942.  In  some  cases  it  was  lower. 

So  here  we  have  seemingly  conflict¬ 
ing  results.  Whereas,  the  young 
mulched  trees  were  able  to  benefit  from 
the  applied  magnesium,  the  older  trees 
in  sod  evidently  were  unable  to  take 
it  up  in  sufficient  quantities  either  to 
cause  a  build-up  in  leaf  tissue  or  to 
reduce  the  deficiency  symptoms.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  lack  of  response  by  these  trees 
is  not  as  surprising  as  the  positive  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  younger  trees.  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada,  where  magnesium 
deficiency  has  been  known  for  a  longer 
time  than  in  this  country,  much  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  encountered  in  correct¬ 
ing  it.  It  has  often  required  more  than 
three  years  of  soil  application  to  bring 
about  appreciable  benefits.  The  failure 
to  obtain  control  sooner  is  not  easy  to 
explain,  but  it  is  a  situation  that  con¬ 
fronts  growers.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
no  magnesium  limestone  applications 
were  beneficial  in  the  time  interval  of 
one  year.  This  is  to  be  expected  since 
the  magnesium  in  limestone  is  not  as 
soluble  as  that  in  Epsom  salts.  How¬ 
ever,  Dr.  E.  B.  Kidson  of  the  Cawthron 
Institute  in  New  Zealand,  who  has  de¬ 
voted  much  study  to  the  magnesium 
deficiency  problem  in  apple  orchards, 
found  that  dolomite  (magnesium  lime¬ 
stone)  has  proved  as  effective  in  the 
long  run  as  Epsom  salts.  His  work 
shows  that  with  some  materials,  it 
takes  at  least  2  to  4  weeks  to  bring 
about  appreciable  improvement  in 
bearing  apple  trees. 

The  use  of  special  magnesium  sprays 
has  been  tried  and  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
sults  to  date,  this  method  seems  prom¬ 
ising.  An  extensive  trial  was  conducted 
in  one  of  pur  orchards  at  Amherst  last 
year.  More  than  400  young  trees  were 
included  in  this  test.  One-third  of  the 
trees  received  4  applications  of  spray 
containing  16  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  in 
100  gallons  of  water.  These  special  ap¬ 
plications  were  made  on  May  13,  May 
25,  June  4  and  June  16,  corresponding 
approximately  with  the  dates  for  the 
pink,  calyx,  first  cover,  and  second 
cover  sprays.  Another  third  of  the 
trees  received  only  the  two  earlier 
magnesium  spray  applications  and  the 
remainder  were  checks.  All  of  the 
trees  were  inspected  in  September  for 
leaf  scorch.  The  data  showed  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  4-spray  program  was 
decidedly  beneficial.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  these  trees  were  entirely  free  from 
scorch  compared  with  only  27  percent 
of  those  receiving  2  sprays  and  19  per¬ 
cent  of  the  check  trees. 


Manure  for  Small  Plot 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  let 
me  know  approximately  what  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure  would  be  necessary  in 
a  plot  100  x  150  feet,  and  also  what 
amount  of  victory  fertilizer  would  be 
necessary?  Of  course,  we  would  not 
use  both;  we  would  use  one  or  the 
other.  This  plot  was  planted  last  year 
for  the  first  time.  After  being  plowed, 
no  manure  was  used  but  fertilizer  was 
used  as  the  occasion  required.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  most  satisfactory,  and  we 
raised  everything  from  corn  to  water¬ 
melons.  p.  l. 

New  York. 

A  liberal  application  of  manure 
would  be  1  cubic  yard,  about  20  bushels 
per  thousand  square  feet.  For  your 
area  of  about  100  x  150  feet,  you  could 
use  15  cubic  yards.  Manure  is  not  a 
well-balanced  fertilizer  and  you  should 
use  in  addition  to  this,  from  100  to  400 
pounds  of  Victory  Garden  formula 
5-10-5  or  other  formulas  high  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphorus.  If  you  apply  less 
than  this  amount  of  manure,  you  could 
use  proportionately  more  of  the  mixed 
fertilizer.  I  assume  you  have  cor¬ 
rected  the  acidity  with  the  proper  ap¬ 
plications  of  lime.  On  any  soil  that  has 
not  been  limed  for  many  years,  you 
should  use  about  100  pounds  per  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet.  After  that,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  50  pounds  per  thousand  square 
feet  once  every  five  years  is  usually 
sufficient.  It  is  possible  to  get  on  too 
much  lime  and  reduce  the  growth  of 
many  plants.  D.  F.  J. 


May  6,  1944 

Ten  million  frost  proof  vegetable  plants  ready:  cab¬ 
bage,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,-  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Wakefields,  Savoy,  Lettuce,  Bermuda  Onion, 
Broccoli  and  Brussel  Sprout  300-$l.50;  5O0-$2.0O; 
1OO0-$3.5O;  postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000.  Tomato  ready 
May  15th.  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best 
and  Stone  same  price  as  cabbage.  Potato,  Cuban  Yam, 
Nancy  Hall,  Maryland  Sweets  500-$2.50;  10OO-S4.5O 
postpaid.  Cauliflower  $1.00-100;  $7.00-1000  postpaid. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Million  field  grown  vegetable  plants  ready  cabbage; 

Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Savoy,  Ballhead,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Broccoli,  Brussel 
Sprouts  300-$  1.50;  500- $2.00;  1000- $3.50;  postpaid. 
Express  $3.00-1000.  Tomato  ready  May  15th.  Marglobe, 
Rutgers,  Baltimore,  Stone  and  Bonny)  Best  same  price 
as  cabbage.  Potato,  Maryland  Sweets,  Cuban  Yam, 
Nancy  Hall,  500*-$2.50;  1000-$4.50  postpaid.  Cauli¬ 
flower  $1.00-100;  $7.00-1000.  Postpaid. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


FIVE  &  EIGHT  YEAR  ASPARAGUS 

These  roots  produce  asparagus  this  May  and  June*.  Five 
years  $1.50  doz.  $6.-100.  Eight  years  $2.-doz.  $8.-100. 

WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  NEW  JERSEY 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

IN  STOCK,  Field  Fence,  Welded 
Turkey  Wire,  Barbed  Wire,  Celo 
Glass,  Steel  Posts,  etc. 

Write  today  for  free  catalogue. 

Dept.  R 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.,  MAHOPAC,  NEW  YORK 

WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-541.  BOONE,  IOWA. 

CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

CDf  p  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
^  **  A »  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

DRESSED  POULTRY  WANTED 

Raise  poultry  for  a  purpose  and  know  in  advance,  the 
purpose,  and  for  whom  you  are  raising  for.  Ask 
Meloney,  one  of  the  oldest  dressed  poultry  firms  in  the 
city.  U.  L.  MELONEY,  427  W  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 

CAN  USE 

Fancy  Eggs 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 

Bonded  Receiver 

METUCHEN  FARMS.  Ozone  Park,  New  York 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 

C  ANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
r  square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  'OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

Tractor  Mounted  Buzz-Saws 

Take  saw  right  to  wood.  For  almost  any  modern  tractor. 
State  make  and  model.  Belt  and  blade  included. 
Priced  right.  H  IN  MAN  MILLS,  INC.,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 
CIRCULAR  ON  BEQUEST. 

ORDER  NOW!  BUY  AN  “EMPIRE  STATE" 

COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGE 

Malleable  iron,  from  factory.  Rebuilt,  NOT  RATIONED. 
Large  oven,  six  9-in.  lids,  gray  enamel.  $119,  freight 
pd.  DRAKE  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 

PHOTO  REPRINT  SERVICE 

Order  duplicates  of  your  favorite  negatives 
now  .  .  .  while  these  low  prices  prevail. 

All  prints  from  size  127  to  122. 

16  Reprints  for  $  .25 

50  Reprints  for  .75 

100  Reprints  for  1.00 

Send  only  snapshot  negatives.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

CUT-RATE  REPRINT  SERVICE 

Box  833 B,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  g-SSj 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25*. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 

Clean  Olive  Casks 

Capacity  120  gallons.  Heads  dropped  inside  $2.50  each. 
Olive  barrels,  about  40  gallons,  $1.00  each,  on  ears  at 
New  York.  Henry  A.  Thorndike,  Box  43  Newport,  R.  1. 

BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commission*. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  •  •  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Reader's  Digest  Magazine,  Monthly 

One  Year  $3.00;  Two  Years  $5.00.  Send  remittance  to 
THOMAS  GOOD,  17  Rowena  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


HAY  FOR  SALE 


ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY 
AND  FEEDING  HAY 
Delivered  your  station  in  carload  lots.  James  Kelly, 
137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Tel.  9-2885. 


Engine  Driven  Generators,  for  all  types  of  applications. 
Emergency  service  for  hatcheries,  when  regular  service 
is  interrupted.  For  farms  and  homes  where  public  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  available.  Marine  applications,  lighting 
plant  batteries  and  water  systems  in  stock,  Est.  1920. 

UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Alan  Painten  ...  Hanover.  Massachusetts 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


W nm  Raw  Furs,  Hides,  Rabbit  Skins,  Deer- 
Tv  \J  \J  It  6kins,  Beeswax,  etc.  Top  cash  prices.  Large 
or  small  shipments  solicited.  38th  year  in  business. 

Keystone  Hide  Company  Dept.  RNY,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


POTATO  PLANTER.  FOR;  SALE:  TJsed,  rebuilt  Far- 
quhar  four  row  Potato  Planter  on  pneumatic  tires, 
excellent  condition.  GEORGE  MALVESE  &  CO., 
New  Hyde  Park,  New  York.  Tel.  Garden  City  8821, 


ARMY  CABLE  TRACES  good  for  farming. 

Paul  Tavetian,  61  Rutgers  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


C.  L.  WOLF  CARPET  WEAVER  Est.  1906 
NEW  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Adirondack  Hotel  positions  open,  all  departments.  Male 
and  female.  ADVERTISER  7489,  Rural  New-Yorker 


PERSONAL  STATIONERY:  50  Sheets,  25  Envelopes 
printed  30  cents;  200  Sheets,  100  Envelopes,  $1.00. 
IDEAL  PRESS  -  -  NORTH  ANSON.  MAINE 


PRINTING:  Best,  for  less.  Send  copy  for  prepaid 

prices.  KEITH  PRESS,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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MORE  POTATOES! 

*7 teat  Seed  cvit& 


Keg.  0.  $.  Pot.  Off. 


the  hormone  powder 
especially  made  for  potatoes 

Users  in  1943  report  increases  in 
crop  from  farms  all  over  the  country. 


Potatoes  grown  from  twits  seed 

„  pieces —  treated  and  untreated. 

North  Caroliaa— on  early  potatoes,  in¬ 
creases  up  to  23%  were  obtained.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — increases  of 
18%  to  25%  on  Cobblers,  Sebago,  Green 
Mountain,  Russet,  Katahdin  and  Triumph. 

Where  Tubertone  is  used,  potatoes  are 
usually  larger,  with  a  higher  percentage 
of  U.S.  #  1  grade. 

Naturally,  the  results  of  Tubertone 
treatment  are  not  the  same  in  every  field 
or  with  every  locality.  It  may  be  just  what 
you  need  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  soil. 

Just  mix  a  half  pound  of  Tubertone 
with  each  bushel  of  cut  seed  pieces  be¬ 
fore  planting.  For  plantings  of  less  than 
an  acre,  use  Rootone  instead  of  Tubertone. 

10  lb.  bag  *5°° 

Write  for  prices  on  larger  quantities. 

Buy  from  your  dealer  or  clip  this  coupon. 


American  Chemical  Paint  Co. 

Horticultural  Div.,  RN-C, Ambler,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  prices  on  Tubertone 
I  plant - .bushels  of  seed  potatoes. 


Name. 


Low-cost  outfit  for  orchard  and 
row  crops.  6-7  gals,  a  min  at  400. 
lbs.  pressure.  Real  one-man  rig. 

IOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 


23  Hosmer  Sr.,  Lansing,  Mich.  -  243  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Short  Cut  To 

BETTER  BORDEAUX 


COPPER  SULPHATE 


99%+  PURE! 

SAVES  LABOR  .  .  .  Mixes  easily  in  spray  tank. 
Eliminates  stock  solution,  minimizes  handling ! 

SAVES  TIME  ...  Dissolves  rapidly.  No  waiting 
for  it  to  go  into  solution  1 

SAVES  MONEY  . . .  Dissolves  thoroughly— no 
waste  or  sediment.  Gives  accurate  control  and 
greater  safety  in,  your  mixtures  — thus  giving 
better  protection  and  increased,  yields. 

•  FREE!  Send  postcard  today  for  valuable  free 
booklet— “Bordeaux  Mixture— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 


YOUR  DEALER  can  also  supply  Triangle  Brand 
Copper  Sulphate  in:  LARGE  CRYSTALS.  SMALL 
CRYSTALS.  GRANULATED  and  SUPERFINE 
tor  regular  Bordeaux  Mixtures ;  also  Monohydrated 
for  Copper-Lime  dusts.  The  oldest  and  beet  known 
brand t  Standard  for  over  60  years. 

- MADE  BY  - 

PHELPS  BODGE  DEFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 

40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  1,  ILL. 


Beat  the  Protein 
Shortage 

with  PA CKA GED  PASTURE 


Growing  Sweet  Potatoes 

Sweet  potatoes  will  give  good  yields 
in  a  sandy  soil  in  many  sections  of  the 
Northeast  with  less  attention  than  is 
required  for  growing  Irish  potatoes. 
Spraying  is  not  necessary  as  only 
grasshoppers  chew  a  few  holes  in  the 
leaves.  After  the  plants  are  set,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  cultivate  to  keep 
weeds  down  until  the  vines  spread 
over  the  ground. 

Plants  should  be  ordered  early  m 
spring  for  delivery  the  first  week  of 
June.  One  hundred  plants  will  be 
enough  for  one  hundred  feet  of  row, 
and  should  yield  four  large-sized  po¬ 
tatoes  per  hill.  A  good  variety  for 
northern  victory  gardens  is  Big  Stem 
Jersey.  Prepare  a  row  in  your  garden 
by  hilling  up  the  soil  or  plowing  two 
furrows  against  each  other  so  that  the 
plants  can  be  set  out  a  foot  apart  on 
this  ridge.  The  reason  for  planting  on 
a  ridge  is  to  provide  good  drainage 
and  to  make  digging  easier.,  Time  for 
setting  out  plants  is  the  first  week  of 
June  after  your  plantings  of  warm 
weather  plants  are  finished.  Allow  a 
space  of  three  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
row  for  the  vines  to  spread.  In  this 
space  an  early  planting  of  lettuce, 
spinach,  peas  or  radishes  will  mature 
before  the  vines  spread  very  far,  if 
your  space  is  limited. 

A  good  fertilizer  is  one  that  is  low 
in  nitrogen  and  high  in  potash.  High 
nitrogen  will  result  in  too  much  vine 
growth.  High  potash  is  desirable  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  the  potatoes  grow  short 
and  chunky;  otherwise  they  will  be 
long  and  thin.  Spread  the  fertilizer 
before  hilling  up  a  ridge,  so  that  the 
roots  will  grow  into  the  fertilizer.  Make 
holes  about  one  foot  or  more  apart  on 
top  of  the  ridge  with  an  old  pointed 
shovel  handle.  Set  plants,  firm  soil 
around  roots,  and  water  if  necessary. 

Cultivate  as  soon  as  weeds  appear. 
Just  before  the  vines  begin  to  spread 
in  summer,  side-dress  with  muriate  of 
potash  to  get  short  chunky  roots.  Move 
vines  toward  the  row  and  k^ep  them 
from  rooting  by  moving  occasionally. 

In  the  fall  after  a  killing  frost,  cut 
off  vines  close  to  the  base  of  the  plants 
and  dig  out  potatoes  with  a  spading 
fork  or  plow  out  the  row.  Yields  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  yields  of  Irish 
potatoes.  Dry  in  the  sun  for  a  day  and 
then  store  to  dry  in  slatted  baskets  or 
crates. 

If  you  want  the  potatoes  to  keep  all 
winter,  they  must  first  be  cured  by 
maintaining  artificial  heat  of  85°  to 
90°  F.  for  two  weeks.  During  this  time 
the  wounds  heal  and  if  they  are  not 
bruised  again  by  moving,  they  will  keep 
all  winter  in  a  temperature  of  about 
55°  F.  Sand  may  be  sifted  over  them 
to  prevent  excessive  drying  during  the 
winter,  A  good  place  for  storage  is 
near  the  furnace  in  the  cellar. 

A  sweet  potato  makes  a  desirable 
vine  as  a  house  plant  during  the  winter. 
The  lower  half  of  a  potato  may  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  container  of  water  or  stuck 
in  sand  or  soil.  If  the  base  of  the  vine 
is  tcovered  with  sand,  it  will  root. 
Cuttings  made  from  vines  also  root 
easily.  The  last  of  May,  your  plant  may 
be  separated  from  the  original  potato 
and  planted  out-  in  the  garden  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  potatoes.  ,  B.  H. 

Connecticut. 


Greens  in  the  Garden 

Some  of  the  most  healthful  and 
easiest  grown  vegetables  are  greens 
for  salads  and  cooking,  and  yet  many 
farm  and  suburban  gardens  lack  these 
delicious  and  health-giving  vegetables. 
Green  vegetables  supply  vitamins  A, 
B  and  C.  Their  liberal  use  in  the  diet 
makes  the  body  resistant  to  bacterial 
infection,  peps  up  the  appetite  and 
helps  to  prevent  tooth  decay. 

In  order  for  salad  and  cooking  greens 
to  be  palatable  and  tender,  however, 
they  must  make  a  quick,  steady  growth. 
This  means  that  they  must  have  plenty 
of  balanced  plant  food  as  they  will  not 
grow  well  in  soil  deficient  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  For  large  plantings,  use  4 
pounds  of  plant  food  per  100  square 
feet.  For  small  beds,  use  one  rounded 
tablespoonful  per  square  foot  of  space. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  salad  and 
cooking  greens,  soriie  of  which  are 
adapted  to  each  season,  so  that  a  suc¬ 
cession  may  be  had  from  early  spring 
until  fall.  For  early  cooking  greens, 
spinach  and  mustard  are  recommended. 
The  spinach  may  be  of  the  Norfolk 
Savoy,  Virginia  Savoy,  Long  Standing 
Bloomsdale  or  King  of  Denmark  varie¬ 
ties.  The  best  varieties  of  mustard  are 
Tendergreen,  Giant  Southern  Curled 
and  Ostrich  Plume. 

An  abundance  of  lettuce  for  spring 
salads  should  be  grown.  Of  the  leaf 
types  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Black 
Seeded  Simpson  are  best.  For  the  head 
types  for  an  early  crop  use  Big  Boston 
and  All  Season.  For  later  crops,  Ice¬ 
berg,  New  York  and  Mignonette  are 
good.  For  summer  use,  Romaine  or 
Cos  lettuce,  Swiss  Chard  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  Spinach  are  suitable.  Paris  White 
and  Trianon  Cos  are  good  varieties  of 
Romaine,  while  Lucullus  and  Large 
White  Ribbed  are  the  best  varieties  of 
Swiss  Chard.  For  fall  planting,  the 
Chinese  Cabbage  of  the  Chihli  or  Pe 
Tsai  varieties,  Endive  of  the  Green 
Curled  or  Broad  Leaved  Batavian  vari¬ 
eties,  and  Kale  or  Borecole  of  the 
Green  Scotch  Curled  variety  are  excel¬ 
lent.  There  is  nothing  that  adds  so 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  meal 
as  greens.  h,  L,  S. 


ANKIND’S  main  food 
problem  now  is*  to  get 
enough  of  the  complete 
protein  foods — the  meat,  milk  and 
poultry  products  which  farm  ani¬ 
mals  make  from  the  incomplete 
proteins  of  vegetation.  Your  main 
feed  problem  is  to  provide  enough 
protein  in  your  livestock  rations; 
Scarcity  and  high  price  of  protein 
concentrates  make  it  both  patri¬ 
otic  and  profitable  for  you  to  use 
every  possible  pound  of  home¬ 
grown  protein. 

Young  forage  plants  .  .  .  both 
grasses  and  legumes  . . .  are  rich  in 
protein.  As  pasture,  nothing  is  their 
equal  for  getting  rapid  growth  or 
full  milk  flow.  For  winter  feeding, 
too,  nothing  beats  them  as  a  source 
of  protein  if  you  (l)  cut  them  for 
hay  while  their  protein  content  is 
high,  and  (2)  protect  that  protein 
all  the  way  from  swath  to  feed-rack. 
'  Catching  crops  with  their  pro¬ 
tein  high  calls  for  early  cutting — 
often  a  week  or  more  ahead  of  cus¬ 
tomary  haying  dates.  For  example, 
mixed  grasses  and  clover,  in  tests 
mentioned  by  Secretary  Wickard, 
cut  at  45  days  growth  contained 
234  pounds  more  protein  per  acre 
than  when  let  go  to  maturity. 
That’  s  as  much  extra  protein  as  in 
665  pounds  of  linseed  meal. 


Packaged  pasture  is  air-condi¬ 
tioned  hay  made  according  to  the 
Case  System,  and  put  up  with  a 
Case  Siiced-Hay  Pick-Up  Baler. 
The  precious  protein  is  better  pro¬ 
tected  at  every  step  and  from  every 
loss — from  damage  by  dew  or  rain, 
from  bleaching  by  sun,  from  loss 
of  leaves  by  shattering  not  only  in 
haying  but  in  feeding. 

Time-Table  Tells  When  to  Cut 

No  matter  what  make  or  type  of 
haying  machinery  you  have,  you 
can  save  more  protein  and  make 
more  meat  and  milk  from  your 
meadow  acres  by  using  as  much 
of  the  Case  System  as  your  equip¬ 
ment  permits.  This  system,  also  a 
table  of  cutting  time  for  more  than 
a  score  of  crops,  is  explained  and 
illustrated  in  the  32-page  book 
“Shortcuts  in  the  Fight  for  Food.” 
Write  us  a  postal  card  today  for 
your  free  copy,  or  get  it  from  your 
Case  dealer. 

See  him,  too,  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  a  Sliced-Flay  Pick- 
Up  baler,  the  new  4-bar,  high¬ 
speed  side-delivery  rake,  or  other 
haying  equipment  you  may  need. 
Use  his  service  to  put  your  mower 
and  other  machines  in  tip-top 
shape;  do  it  well  ahead  of  haying 
time.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Vz:*'  IN  THE  WAR  this  company’s  first  duty  and  greatest  contribution  is 
to  build  all  the  farm  machines  allowed  under  war,  restrictions,  and  to 
provide  renewal  parts  for  old  machines.  In  addition  every  Case  plant 
produces  war  materiel  such  as  shells,  gun  mounts,  pontoons,  bombs,  and 
complete  wings  for  bombers.  Besides  your  first  duty  of  growing  every 
possible  pound  of  food  you  can  speed  the  war  and  hasten  the  peace  by 
putting  every  possible  dollar  into  war  bonds,  and  by  turning  in  every 
possible  pound  of  scrap  for  making  munitions. 
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“CANtfON'PACKIN*  BOMBER  ” 

North  American  "B-25"  ormed 
with  75  mm.  cannon 


As  the  first  light  of  dawn  paints  the  South 
Pacific  skies,  a  Jap  submarine  rides  the  surface 
.  .  .  recharging  its  batteries  .  .  ,  lurking  in  wait 
for  its  prey.  Suddenly,  two  tiny  specks  appear  on 
the  horizon  .  .  .  grow  quickly  larger  .  .  .  take 
the  shape  of  American  B-25’s.  "Crash-dive  !  ” 
screams  the  Japanese  commander.  Too  late, 
though.  These  are  "Flying  75 ’s’ ’—bombers  that 
pack  the  Fire-Power  of  75  mm.  cannon,  and  start 
throwing  high-explosive  from  thousands  of  yards 
away.  Now  the  nose  of  the  first  plane  blossoms 
orange  flame.  It’s  a  near  miss .  .  .  then  a  glanc¬ 
ing  hit  on  the  deck  .  .  .  then  a  direct  smash  on 
the  conning  tower.  And  another  Nipponese  sub¬ 
marine  will  never  prowl  again!  .  .  . 


It  has  long  been  a  dream  of  flying  men  to 
carry  cannon  of  fieldpiece  caliber  into  aerial 
combat.  Today,  thanks  to  the  men  of  Army 
Ordnance,  and  the  Air  Forces,  and  American 
industry,  too-that  dream  has  become  a  reality. 
75  mm.  cannon  are  now  flown  into  battle  by 
U.  S.  bombers— the  same  size  cannon  that  we 
at  Oldsmobile  have  long  been  building  for 
tanks.  Other  Oldsmobile  Fire-Power  products 
include  smaller  aerial  cannon  of  the  fast-fir¬ 
ing,  automatic  type;  high  velocity  cannon  for 
tank  destroyers;  shell  of  many  types,  including 
those  used  by  the  "cannon-packin’”  B-25’s. 

FtRC’POWCR  ts  our  business  r 


HELP  KEEP  ; 
THE 

“ Flying  75’ s’ 
Firing! 


If  you  can’t  fire  these  big,  high- 
explosive  shell,  you  can  help 
buy  them.  Put  your  dollars  in 
War  Bonds  ana  own  a  share 
in  these  weapons.  All  money 
will  be  cheerfully  refunded, 
with  interest,  after  Victory! 


OLDSMOBILE  GENERAL  MOTORS 

FIRING 


KEEP  ’ EM 


WAS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SMALL  ACREAGE  GROWERS 


Successful  growers  pretty  much  agree  on  a  deep 
seed  bed  with  cover  crop  chopped  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  and  fertilizer.  This  gives 
ample  root  room  for  maximum  feeding  and  firm 
anchorage  to  withstand  storms.  It  provides  best 
possible  moisture  conditions  either  in  drought  or 
heavy  rainfall  areas.  Rototiller  makes  this  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  bed — in  one  operation.  Just  once  over 
the  ground  and  you’re  ready  for  planting.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  cultivation.  Supplies  every  small-farm 
power  need  — mows,  hauls, 
plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Write  for  literature 
and  nearest  dealer.  If  he  can’t 
let  you  have  a  rototiller  now, 
reserve  the  first  one  available. 

Dept  J 


INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE— far  superior, 
more  effective  and  reliable.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 
We  repair  all  makes  of  electric  fences.  Dealers  wanted. 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE  COMPANY 
910  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Grow  your  own  Minerals! 

ES-MIN-EL  puts  into  the  soil  the  minerals  you  need  in  your 
body!  These  minerals  are  absorbed  by  the  growing  plants  and 
given  back  to  you  in  larger,  richer  fruits  and  vegetables — 
fruits  and  vegetables  rich  in  minerals ! 

Mineralize  your  soil  with 

ES-MIN-EL 

ESsential  MINeral  ELements 

Now  available  for  Victory  gardeners  in  convenient  5  lb.  pack¬ 
ages;  and  in  100  lb.  packages  for  large  scale  production  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square 

deal.  ”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 


May  6,  1944 

Year  for  White  Grubs? 

These  injurious  insects  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  much  abundance  this  year, 
and  they  start  their  devastating  activi¬ 
ties  very  early  in  the  season,  which  is 
one  reason  why  victory  gardeners  and 
others  need  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
them.  Flower  gardens  as  well  as  vege¬ 
table  plantings  are  liable  to  attack.  As 
this  is  the  grub  year  in  the  3-year 
cycle  for  one  or  more  species  of  white 
grub,  they  may  be  unusually  abundant 
in  1944.  Damage  to  garden  and  field 
plants  by  white  grubs  is  a  distressing 
sight.  Stunted  or  toppled  plants  with 
many  of  them  missing  usually  mean 
damage  by  grubs.  Fields  of  corn  'that 
are  injured  by  grubs  are  evident  when 
the  plants  are  a  foot  or  more  in  height, 
and  show  patchy  areas  of  dead  or  dying 
plants.  The  roots  of  strawberry  plants 
are  ,a  favorite  food  for  grubs.  Wilted 
plants  with  collapsed  foliage  are  sure 
signs  of  grub  injury. 

In  addition  to  the  roots  of  corn  and 
strawberry,  those  of  potato,  turnips, 
beets,  and  most  garden  crops,  grass 
roots,  tubers  of  potato  are  also  well 
liked  by  white  grubs,  so  that  wherever 
these  plants  are  grown,  especially  if  on 
newly  turned  turf,  one  may  expect 
grubs  to  appear  in  considerable  abun¬ 
dance.  The  results  of  such  infestations 
are  reduced  yields  and  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  products.  Whenever  grubs  are  sus¬ 
pected,  it  is  urgent  to  make  sure  of  it 
by  pulling  up  some  plants  to  examine 
the  roots  and  adhering  soil.  Land  used 
for  small  grains  and  grass  is  most  likely 
to  be  infested.  One  is  less  likely  to  ex¬ 
perience  trouble  with  grubs  if  the  land 
has  been  in  a  hoed  crop  the  preceding 
year,  or  used  for  buckwheat,  alfalfa  or 
clover,  as  the  grubs  do  not  feed  on  the 
roots  of  these  plants.  Injury  is  most 
severe  with  crops  that  follow  sod. 

Worms,  known  as  grubs,  are  large 
fleshy  creatures  from  %  to  1  inch  long, 
with  curved  bodies  and  brown  heads. 
A  natural  posture  is  their  half-moon 
shape,  with  conspicuous  legs  near  the 
head  end,  and  rings  or  corrugations  ex¬ 
tending  the  length  of  the  body,  which 
is  soft  and  puffy.  They  are  slow  grow¬ 
ing  and  long-lived  creatures.  Many 
months  are  spent  in  the  worm  stage; 
some  species  live  three  years  or  more 
without  much  change  in  appearance. 
The  adults  of  white  grubs  are  the  well- 
known  May  beetles  or  June  bugs. 

There  are  four  distinct  stages  in  the 
three-year  life  cycle.  White  and  oval 
in  shape,  l/12th  inch  in  diameter,  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  for  a  ten -day 
period  in  the  soil.  They  hatch  in  about 
two  weeks  and  the  young  grubs  begin 
feeding  on  tender  roots.  The  first  two 
winters  are  spent  in  the  soil  as  grubs. 
The  pupa  stage  is  of  short  duration. 
The  third  year  is  spent  as  a  beetle  in 
the  soil.  , 

Small  grubs  are  most  abundant  in 
Fall  or  Spring,  but  the  large  ones  eat 
the  most.  There  may  be  more  than  one 
brood  in  a  single  season,  and  there  are 
several  species  of  white  grub,  but  all 
are  treated  alike  for  destruction.  The 
most  practical  control  consists  in  rid¬ 
ding  the  soil  of  grubs  before  planting 
it.  It  is  well  to  examine  the  soil  as 
it  is  plowed  or  spaded,  and  look  for  the 
grubs  on  land  that  is  most  likely  to  be 
infested.  If  the  creatures  are  present 
in  considerable  number,  one  should 
abandon  the  area  or  clean  out  the  grubs. 
Turn  in  the  pigs  or  poultry,  if  pra- 
tical  to  do  so.  Let  the  skunks  and  moles 
roam  the  area.  Turkeys  and  wild  birds 
may  be  helpful.  Sometimes  wasps  will 
clean  up  an  area  of  grubs.  It  is  useless 
to  plant  any  area  that  is  infested  till 
the  clean  up  work  is  well  done  If  a 
clean-up  is  not  feasible,  sow  the  land 
to  clover  and  choose  a  new  site  for 
planting. 

On  grass  land  areas  such  as  lawns, 
golf  courses  and  cemeteries  where  there 
is  turf,  arsenate  of  lead  can  be  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  to  100 
square  feet  of  area.  To  insure  a  uni¬ 
form  distribution,  mix  the  lead  with 
sand,  using  one  peck  of  sand  to  one 
pound  of  the  arsenate  of  lead.  Apply 
the  insecticide  whenever  grubs  are  first 
known  to  be  present,  or  are  suspected. 
One  should  not  pasture  the  area  with 
hogs  or  poultry  if  lead  is  used,  as  the 
animals  may  thus  be  poisoned. 

M.  B.  CUMMINGS. 

Vermont. 


Magnolia  Fails  to  Bud 

My  magnolia  tree  has  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  buds  for  the  first  time  in  7  years. 

New  York.  j.  c. 

It  is  possible  for  a  magnolia  tree  to 
become  biennial  in  bearing  as  it  be¬ 
comes  older,  just  like  apple  trees;  that 
is,  it  may  blossom  for  one  year  and 
then  skip  a  year.  If  you  will  notice, 
many  shade  trees,  not  commonly  ob¬ 
served  for  their  flowers,  have  this  bien¬ 
nial  habit  of  blossoming  and  fruiting. 
Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  certain 
soft  maples  and  elm  trees  may  blossom 
and  fruit  profusely  some  years  and  not 
others. 

There  is  little  you  can  do  to  control 
the  situation  other  than  to  keep  the 
trees  in  good  vigor  by  the  application 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  early  spring, 
using  about  10  to  15  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  ammonium  sulfate  for  a  12 
to  15-year-old  tree.  If  the  tree  is  on  the 
lawn  or  in  sod,  you  should  make  crow¬ 
bar  holes  a  foot  or  18  inches  deep  out 
under  the  spread  of  the  branches  and 
put  the  fertilizer  in  these  holes,  other¬ 
wise,  the  fertilizer  will  kill  the  grass 
and  make  the  lawn  unsightly. 
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HANG  ON! 

0 


A  GRATEFUL  nation  knows  the  job  that  is  being  done  on  the 
.  farms  and  gives  thanks— three  times  a  day!  To  produce 
more  food  with  less  help  and  less  equipment,  and  to  keep 
on  doing  it  year  after  year,  is  an  almost  superhuman  accom¬ 
plishment. 

War  moved  four  million  people  from  six  million  farms 
and  still  the  crops  were  raised.  War  cut  production  of  new 
farm  equipment  to  less  than  one-fourth  of  peacetime  levels 
and  still  the  harvests  came  in.  And  now,  in  1944,  there  is  still 
more  food  to  be  grown. 

Hang  on.  Help  is  coming.  As  fast  as  we  can  build  and 
ship  them,  the  tractors  and  combines,  hay  tools,  corn  ma¬ 
chines,  and  many  other  labor-savers  are  on  the  way. 

We,  too,  have  learned  to  work  harder  and  faster  than 


ever  before.  War  production  taught  us  how— guns  and  tor¬ 
pedoes,  half-tracks,  prime  movers,  .and  a  hundred  and  one 
other  military  products  have  poured  through  our  plants  on 
schedule.  Much  of  it  is  still  in  the  works,  but  now  we  can 
also  build  many  more  of  the  machines  of  agriculture. 

To  an  organization  that  has  devoted  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  years  to  making  farm  equipment  this  is  wonderful 
news.  This  is  our  chance  to  do  a  job  we’re  cut  out  to  do— 
supply  our  old  friends,  the  American  farmers,  with  more 
of  the  equipment  they  need.  Increased  production  is  now 
authorized.  With  all  possible  speed  we’re  building  it.  See 
the  International  Harvester  dealer  and  grow  more  in  ’44! 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 

0  1 

ARE  COMING! 


THE  FARMALLS 


Side  by  side  on  the  shipping  dock  at  Tractor  Works,  Chicago,  big  crawlers 
roll  away  to  the  fighting  forces  while  the  Farmalls  go  off  to  help  food  fight 
for  Freedom.  Production  is  still  limited  on  the  “A”  and  "B"  Farmalls.  Bigger 
production  is  coming  through  on  the  Farmalls  "H"  and  *‘M". 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


FMC  FOG  FIRE  GUNS  IN 
ACTION!  Fireman  at  left  is 
using  the  straight  fog  stream. 
At  right  —  full  fog  cloud. 


Facts  About  FMC 
High-Pressure  Fog  Fire  Fighters 

|  In  fog  fire  fighting — it’s  the 
1  pressure  that  counts! 

9  You  can’t  get  this  Super  FMC 
Fire-Killing  Fog  without  high 
pressure.  At  least  800  lbs,  at 
the  pump! 

O  High  pressure  smothers  the 
**  flame  with  a  blanket  of  fog. 

A  The  finely-atomized  water 
”  quickly  cools  the  fire  down 
below  burning  temperature. 

r  The  high-pressure  fog  quickly 
J  turns  into  steam  causing  little 
or  no  water  damage. 


FMC  High-Pressure  Puts  Out  Fires 
10  Times  Faster! 

You  get  fast  action  with  the  FMC  High 
Pressure  Fog  Fire  Fighter. 

Here’s  why!  The  FMC  Fog  Fire  Fighter 
Truck  carries  water  right  to  the  fire,  and 
High  Pressure  fire  fighting  starts  imme¬ 
diately. 

The  FMC  High  Pressure  Pump  —  built 
only  by  Bean  —  provides  more  than  800 
lbs.  pump  pressure  easily.  This  tremen¬ 
dous  pressure  (more  than  600  lbs.  at  the 
nozzle)  breaks  up  the  water  into  billions 
of  tiny  particles  that  can  be  ‘'blasted” 
into  the  source  of  the  fire. 

Investigate!  Have  your  fire  chief  write 
for  complete  information. 


STANDARD  FMC  FOG 
FIRE  FIGHTER.  A  self- 
contained  fire  fighting 
unit.  Carries  its  own 
water  supply  and 
complete  fire  fighting 
equipment.  Provides 
two  guns  of  30  gal¬ 
lons  each  at  600  lbs. 
noxzle  pressure. 


FMC  ^  HIGH-PRESSURE  FOG  FIRE  FIGHTER 


CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  MOST  STANDARD  TRUCK  CHASSIS 
FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  724  Hazel  St.,  Lansing  4,  Mich.  •  Bean-Cutler  Division,  424  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


CUT  HAYING  COSTS 

with  a  JOHN  DEERE  Mower 


ha'M.viww 


f>UILT  for  heavy-duty  service,  the  easy-on, 
easy-off  John  Deere  power  mower  will  fit 
any  tractor.  Modern  in  design,  it  will  give  you 
faster,  cleaner  cutting  ...  smoother,  quieter 
operation.  F ully  protected  with  safety  releases 
•  •  •  enclosed  steel  roller  chain  drive  running 
■n  oil  .  .  .  high  easy  lift— these  are  features  that 
cut  mowing  costs  to  a  minimum.  See  your 
John  Deere  dealer  for  full  particulars  on  either 
John  Deere  power  mowers  or  horse-drawn 
mowers. 


j*  John  Deere  horse-drawn  mowers 
have  built  a  reputation  for  easy 
operation  and  long  life  in  all  farm¬ 
ing  communities .  Sealed  gear  case 
•  •  •  automatic  lubrication  •  •  • 
accurately -machined  cutting  parts 
"--■these  are  just  a  few  of  the  features 
that  helped  build  this  fine  reputa¬ 
tion* 


uy  Bonds 


Size  of  Blackberries 

I  grow  two  acres  of  Eldorado  black¬ 
berries,  using  poultry  manure  and  800 
to  900  pounds  of  4-8-7  fertilizer  per 
acre.  The  plants  grow  well  and  set  a 
large  crop  of  fruit,  but  the  berries  are 
inclined  to  be  small,  especially  after  the 
first  picking.  Do  you  know  if  any  State 
Experiment  Stations  have  done  work 
with  blackberries  and  have  any  cir¬ 
culars  on  the  subject?  p.  j.  c. 

New  Jersey. 

You  can  get  good  information  on 
blackberries  from  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  a  general  proposition,  small  size 
indicates  a  moisture  problem;  either 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  moisture  in 
the  soil  to  accommodate  the  crop  or 
that  there  is  too  large  a  load  of  fruit 
to  permit  good  size  to  develop.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  anything  you  can  do  to  in¬ 
crease  the  moisture  supply  during  mid¬ 
summer  will  be  helpful.  Reduction  of 
weed-growth,  irrigation,  and  perhaps 
mulching,  might  be  helpful.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  can  do  nothing  to 
increase  the  moisture  supply,  you  may 
have  to  resort  to  closer  pruning,  wider 
spacing  or  some  method  of  reducing  the 
crop  load.  You  will  have  to  decide 
whether  the  increase  in  size  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  possible  reduction  in  yield 
or  extra  energy  and  money  spent  in  any 
of  the  practices  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested. 

Split  Cherry  Trees 

I  have  some  cherry  trees  and  the 
bark  is  cracked  on  them  for  several 
inches.  Is  there  a  remedy?  In  order¬ 
ing  trees  for  planting,  must  I  secure 
them  from  the  same  climate  as  that 
in  which  I  live  or  can  I  get  them  from 
some  other  climate?  mrs.  r.  c.  p. 

Penna. 

Cherry  trees  that  are  growing  rapid¬ 
ly  frequently  split  in  the  trunk.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  take  a 
sharp  knife  and  make  a  deep  cut 
■;hrough  the  bark  on  such  trees  so  as 
to  permit  easier  expansion.  The  wounds 
usually  heal  over  very  quickly.  Of 
course,  if  the  splitting  is  an  indication 
of  severe  winter  injury,  then  there  is 
a  different  factor  involved  and  it  may 
be  that  the  tree  has  been  injured  by 
winter  cold  and  would  lose  some  in 
vitality.  An  application  of  some  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  in  early  spring  at  about 
the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  for 
each  year  the  tree  is  of  age  may  help. 

Nursery  stock  may  be  secured  from 
any  section  so  long  as  the  trees  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  good  condition  and  are 
planted  in  the  spring.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  it  is  better  to  get  trees  nearby, 
mostly  because  of  practical  problems 
of  handling  and  the  time  when  the 
shipping  season  and  planting  season 
occur. 


Save  Scrap 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  44 square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Grape  and  Peach  Problems 

Nearly  all  of  my  grapes  were  wormy 
last  year.  Should  I  spray  them  and 
with  what?  I  have  peach  trees;  what 
should  I  do  to  prevent  worms?  I  am 
told  to  use  bordeaux  and  arsenate  of 
lead — is  this  right?  'w.  h.  x. 

New  York. 

It  is  possible  that  the  wormy  grapes 
are  due  to  berry  moth.  This  pest  is 
becoming  very  serious  in  grape  vine¬ 
yards  throughout  the  state.  A  recom¬ 
mended  spray  program  for  its  control 
consists  of  (1)  bordeaux  mixture  4-4-50, 
lead  arsenate  1%  pounds,  resin  fish  oil 
soap  IV2  pounds,  applied  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  has  set;  (2)  bordeaux  mixture 
4-4-50,  calcium  arsenate,  1  pound  ap¬ 
plied  about  10  days  after  the  fruit  has 
set. 

As  for  the  peaches,  a  wettable  sul¬ 
phur  is  better  than  bordeaux.  Try  the 
following  schedule:  (1)  lime  sulphur 
6y2  gallons  in  water  to  make  100  gal¬ 
lons,  applied  in  early  spring  before 
buds  swell  for  the  control  of  leaf  curl; 

(2)  wettable  sulphur  according  to 
manufacturer’s  recommendations,  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  blossoms  show  pink; 

(3)  wettable  sulphur  at  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  directions,  16  pounds  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  2  pounds  of  lead  arsenate 
in  water  to  make  100  gallons,  applied 
when  the  shucks  are  falling  from  the 
fruits;  and  a  second  application  of  the 
same  materials  a  week  to  10  days  later. 

Dusting  Fruit  Trees 

Would  you  tell  me  about  a  dust  for 
apples  for  the  control  of  railroad  worm 
and  scab.  I  cannot  get  a  sprayer  but 
I  can  get  a  duster,  Also  how  about  a 
dust  for  beans?  1.  w.  p. 

Maine. 

Some  fruit  growers  have  had  very 
good  results  with  dusting  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  insect  and  disease  troubles.  The 
season  of  1943  was  very  difficult  for 
spraying  operations,  and  during  that 
season  many  growers  with  dusters  were 
able  to  get  into  the  orchards  and  dust 
sufficiently  to  control  scab,  codling 
moth,  and  maggot.  You  should  use  a 
dust  containing  sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead,  using  it  according  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  recommendations.  As  for 
Mexican  bean  beetle,  rotenone  dust 
gives  excellent  control. 


. . .  and  you’ll  get 


BETTER  CROPS! 


Use  Orangeburg  Perforated  Pipe  to 
drain  off  surplus  'water,  and  you’ll 
have  no  trouble  with  wet  spots. 
Removes  excess  water  only.  Water 
needed  by  crops  is  held  in  soil  by 
capillary  attraction.  Root  zones  are  en¬ 
larged,  helping  crops  during  droughts. 
Particularly  recommended  for  muck- 
land  drainage.  This  non-metallic  pipe 
is  also  ideal  for  septic  tank  filter  beds 
and  foundation  footing  drains. 

Also  comes  non-peri orated  for  tight- 
line  drainage,  house-to-septic  tank  or 
house-to-sewer  lines,  downspouts,  and 
other  non-pressure  purposes. 

Easy — economical  to  install.  Light 
weight — long  lengths.  Won’t  crack  or 
break  easily.  Unaffected  by  freezes  or 
thaws.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Mail  Coupon  Today! 


THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  CO.  RNY-5-6 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  literature  on  Orangeburg  Fibre 
Pipe.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Name . j. . 

Address . 


City. 


*<>w  U'S 

KILL  POISON  IVY 


X  here’s  no  need  now  to  let  poison  ivy 
interfere  with  orchard  or  farm  work. 
One  application  of  “Animate”  Weed 
Killer  usually  effects  permanent  kill  of 
poison  ivy  when  foliage  is  thoroughly 
wetted  with  recommended  concentra¬ 
tions.  Also  kills  many  other  trouble¬ 
some  and  poisonous  weeds. 

Du  Pont  “Ammate,”  based  on  the 
new  industrial  chemical,  ammonium 
sulfamate,  offers  several  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages.  Leaves  no  residue  that  is  haz¬ 
ardous  to  animals,  non-flammable,  non¬ 
explosive,  no  permanent  soil-sterilizing 
effect. 

Economical  .  .  .  see  your  dealer  or 
write  for  additional  information.  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,R.N.2,  Wil¬ 
mington  98,  Delaware. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practi cal  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
33  3 W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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Two  gallons  of  water  that’s  always 
cool  and  refreshing — in  a  canvas  bag 
that  weighs  only  10  ounces,  and  can 
be  folded  to  pocket  size  when  not  in 
use  . . .  Oddly  enough,  the  sun’s  heat 
keeps  the  water  cooL  It  works  on  a 
simple,  every-day  principle.  Slow 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the 
specially-prepared  canvas  keeps  the 
temperature  down,  and  provides  you 
with  refreshing  water  to  drink  when 
you’re  away  from  the  house,  working 
out  in  the  hot  sun. 


YOU  GET  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES 


The  WPB  considers 
water  bags  essen¬ 
tial  to  agriculture 
. . .  Get  yours  from 
your  favorite  store. 

Water  Bags  are 
proved — used  in 
the  West  for  50 
years. 

2-Gallon  Size 

Ortlty 

16 


1 .  WATER  ALWAYS  COOL 

— even  in  100°  sunshine 


2.  WATER  ALWAYS  CLEAN 

— no  dust  or  dirt  gets  in 


3.  QUICK  AND  EASY  TO  Flit 

— has  removable  top 


4.  EASY  TO  TAKE  WITH  YOU 

— rope  loop  for  hanging 
— easy-grip  handle  for  carrying 


5.  LIGHT— CONVENIENT 

— folds  to  pocket  size 
when  not  in  use 


6.  NOTHING  TO  BREAK 

- — or  get  out  of  order 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Eioe  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here's  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  hind  and  out.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE.  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H,  Adams.  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Rambling  Along  at 
Long  Acres 

A  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  owns 
a  large  farm,  was  arguing  against  sub¬ 
sidies  and  said:  “What  the  farmers  of 
my  State  want  most  is  to  have  Wash¬ 
ington  stay  out  of  the  State,  and  allow 
them  to  run  their  farms  as  they  wish.” 
Well,  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  long 
been  saying  but  the  reason  for  his 
remarks  is  a  new  one  on  me.  You  see, 
his  ranch  foreman  got  an  order  from 
Washington  which  read:  “After  this 
date  you  must  not  slaughter  or  offer  for 
slaughter  any  female  steers.  They  must 
be  kept  on  the  farm  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.”  I  don’t  remember  ever  having 
eaten  any  beef  from  a  female  steer. 
Evidently,  the  packers  send  it  all  to 
Washington. 

A  Wisconsin  Congressman,  arguing 
for  subsidies  said:  “In  my  State,  a 
farmer  who  sells  milk  to  a  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  gets  paid  at  the  rate  of  27  cents  a 
pound  for  each  pound  of  cheese,  but 
because  of  subsidies,  the  consumer  pays 
only  23  cents  a  pound  for  the  cheese.” 
Well,  we  are  not  far  from  Wisconsin 
and  we  have  cheese  factories  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  yet  the  cheapest  cheese  we  can 
buy  is  32  cents  a  pound  and  it  is  of 
such  poor  quality  that  we  buy  regular 
cream  cheese  at  54  cents  a  pound.  I 
give  you  one  guess  how  often  we  buy 
it  although  we  like  cheese  very  much. 
Perhaps,  the  Congressman  had  been 
eating  too  much  beef  from  those  female 
steers  and  come  to  think  about  it,  maybe 
that  is  what  ails  Washington. 

Crop  prospects  in  the  Midwest  bright¬ 
ened  when  a  heavy  snowfall  ended  a 
winter  drouth.  It  -melted  slowly  and 
soaked  the  ground,  so  now  there  is  a 
reserve  of  soil  moisture.  Oat  planting 
will  be  far  heavier  this  year. 

Rhode  Island  friend  writes  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  high  price  and  poor  quality 
of  poultry  feed.  The  prize  letter  of  the 
week,  however,  comes  from  an  Indiana 
man  who  had  retired.  He  was  born 
and  raised  on  a  farm  but  became  a 
minister  and  preached  for  over  forty 
years.  Then  he  “retired”  by  buying  an 
eighty  acre  farm.  He  has  motorized 
the  farm,  not  a  horse  on  the  place,  re¬ 
modeled  the  barn  into  a  dairy  barn,  in¬ 
stalled  a  herd  of  good  cows,  built  a 
modern  poultry  house,  which  houses 
400  hens,  built  a  good  hog  house  and 
keeps  seven  brood  sows.  He  has  a 
young  man  who  works  the  farm  on  a 
50-50  basis,  but  does  his  full  share 
of  the  work.  That  is  some  retirement. 

But  I  like  best  my  New  York  friend 
who  grew  too  old  for  the  big  farm  and 
sold  it  to  retire,  but  instead  of  moving 
to  town  to  sit  in  sour  discontent,  he 
bought  a  rough  tract  of  a  few  acres, 
built  a  small  house  and  set  in  to  clear 
away  brush  and  stone  and  raise  all 
kinds  of  small  fruits  plus  a  lot  of  vege¬ 
tables.  His  idea  was  to  supply  the 
home,  but  there  was  such  a  demand  for 
his  produce  he  made  a  good  living  with¬ 
out  drawing  on  his  reserves,  but  did 
not  have  to  rush  or  work  beyond  his 
strength.  There  is  no  more  pitiful  sight 
than  a  retired  farmer  who  has  moved 
to  town  and  has  nothing  to  do.  He 
wanders  around  like  a  lost  soul  and 
soon  rusts  out. 

I  find  myself  grinning  a  little  over 
the  farm  men  who  rushed  into  the 
shops  to  get  in  on  those  sky  high  wages, 
especially  married  men.  Now  the  draft 
boards  are  taking  married  men,  no 
matter  how  many  children  -they  have, 
and  these  farm  men  are  hurriedly 
leaving  the  shops  to  buy  or  rent  more 
land,  for  the  draft  does  not  recognize 
a  small  farm  at  all.  I  grin  too  over  the 
men  who  have  been  holding  back  a 
lot  of  corn,  beans,  potatoes  and  wheat 
in  the  hope  of  getting  high  prices,  but 
now  find  prices  declining.  It  is  alright 
to  look  out  for  number  one  but  there 
^s  a  limit  beyond  that  policy  which 
becomes  pure  selfishness  and  a  desire 
to  gouge  some  one  else.  l.  b.  reber. 


English  Walnuts 

We  have  two  English  walnut  trees, 
about  20  years  old.  bearing  good  nuts 
in  season.  This  Spring  they  froze  back 
severely.  New  shoots  came  out  leav¬ 
ing  the  tree  with  lots  of  dead  branches. 
Should  I  cut  them  out  now  or  later? 
What  would  cause  the  larger  branches 
and  trunk  to  split,  16  to  24  inches  in 
length  through  the  bark  to  the  tree 
proper?  Is  there  a  remedy?  What  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  best  to  use  and  what  amount? 
I  have  been  using  about  one  bushel 
hen  manure  in  the  Winter.  Can  an 
English  walnut  be  successfully  grafted 
on  to  a  native  walnut?  a.  c.  s. 

The  winter-killed  branches  of  the 
English  walnut  may  be  cut  out  at  any 
time.  If  the  new  shoots  are  making 
strong  growth,  it  is  likely  that  the  tree 
will  survive  and  develop  a  new  top. 
Trees  which  the  writer  has  under  ob¬ 
servation  killed  back  nearly  to  the 
ground  during  the  Winter  of  1933-34 
but  recovered  and  formed  new  tops’ 
The  splitting  of  the  trunk  and  larger 
branches  is  another  phase  of  Winter  in¬ 
jury.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  on  the  south  side  of  the  trunk  while 
the  wood  is  frozen. 

.  Hen  manure  supplies  nitrogen  and 
is  therefore  an  excellent  material  to 
stimulate  wood  growth.  It  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  100 
square  feet.  If  the  tree  is  making  very 
vigorous  growth,  this  amount  should 
be  reduced.  The  native  black  walnut 
is  a  satisfactory  stock  for  the  English 
walnut.  G.  u 


There’s  plenty  of  air  power  over  your 
farm  or  ranch.  What’s  more— it’s  free 
power— power  that  can  be  harnessed  to 
do  your  pumping  for  you— add  to  the 
value  of  your  place  and  with  practically 
no  operating  cost. 

You  con  c/o  this  with  a— 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  ECLIPSE  WINDMILL 

Starts  Sooner  — Runs  Longer 


It’s  the  time-tested  windmill  that  turns  in 
the  slightest  breeze — swings  out  of  the 
wind  when  it  gets  too  strong.  The  Eclipse 
is  self-oiling— the  gears  are  always  flooded 
with  oil.  A  sealed  housing  proteas  against 
dust  and  wreather. 

By  installing  an  Eclipse  now — you  save 


time  and  labor — provide  pumping  con¬ 
venience  that  delivers  water  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  your  tanks.  Made  in  two  sizes. 
Equipped  with  galvanized  steel  towers. 

See  yourFairbanks-Morse  Dealer  or  write 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  118  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Building,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


CATALOG 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE 

Home  Water  Systems  •  “Z”  Engines  •  Hammer  Mills 
•  Windmills  •  and  other  Farm  Equipment 


One  Day  We’ll  HavetoStop 
Saying  "Pre-War  Harder  Silo" 

Our  stock  of  Vermont  Pine 
won't  last  indefinitely,  but  your 
order  now  will  assure  delivery 
of  that  pre-war  material — same 
pre-war  construction,  same  hard¬ 
ware,  same  steel  top— same  price. 
Don’t  neglect  ordering 

HARDER  SILO 
COMPANY  Inc. 

159  Grand  St. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Three  1 
machines 
in  one. 


(deal  for 
the  Estate 
Owner. 


Cultivates 
your  garden 
.  .  cuts 
tallest  weeds 
. .  mows  t 
your  1 
fawn  fe 


GRAVEL? 
MFG.  CO. 
Box  613 
Dunbar,  W.Va. 


WRITE 

FOR 


N 


ow  is  the  time  to 


CONTROL  DESTRUCTIVE 
CHEWING  INSECTS 
ON  TRUCK  CROPS 


HfT9cld* 

CBt0U 


Start  now  to  protect 
valuable  vegetable  crops 
against  the  ravages  of  chewing  insect  pests!  Spray  or  dust  with 
Kryocide — the  proven  insecticide,  so  widely  and  successfully 
used  by  many  prominent  commercial  growers! 

Cryolite  is  recommended  for  this  use  by  authorities,  KRYOCIDE, 
the  only  NATURAL  CRYOLITE,  is  easily  and  effectively  applied 
with  standard  dusting  or  spraying  equipment.  Follow  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  your  local  experiment  station. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  KRYOCIDE  for  spraying,  or 
with  mixed  dnsts,  from  conveniently  located  stocks. 

Write  for  free  literature  to  Dept.  RNY. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SAIT 

MxAM  u/fAz/C  TURING  C  Q-'/M  P  A  N  V 

\-JULSnJ~£^aJL/^ 

1000 WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  WYANDOTTE  •  TACOMA 


Matured  CRYOLITE 

FROM  GREENLAND 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  bouses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rural  New- 
Yorkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Milk  Dealers 9  1943  Profits 

ITTLE  complaint  has  been  heard  from  milk 
dealers  lately  about  their  staggering  costs 
of  distribution  and  what  little  money  they  are 
able  to  squeeze  out  of  their  philanthropy  to 
producers  and  consumers.  Once  upon  a  time, 
Professor  Leland  Spencer  of  Cornell  said  it 
took  sales  of  143  quarts  of  milk  to  put  a  1-cent 
profit  in  dealers’  pockets. 

That  tune  can  no  longer  be  played.  So  the 
new  dealer  approach  is  to  keep  the  public’s  eye 
fixed  on  the  “high”  prices  producers  are  re¬ 
ceiving,  with  the  hope  that  this  will  divert 
any  critical  eye  from  too  close  an  analysis  of 
their  own  end  of  the  business.  And  in  view  of 
their  record  sales  and  profits  in  1943,  good 
reason  can  be  seen  for  this  change  in  dealer 
policy.  It  does  not,  however,  excuse  others 
from  not  looking  into  the  real  facts. 

New  highs  were  set  both  in  sales  and  profits 
by  National  Dairy  and  Borden.  National  Dairy 
sales  were  $580,173,068,  $18,000,000  above  1942 
sales.  Net  profit,  before  taxes  and  reserves, 
was  $51,647,811,  as  against  $41,521,852  in  1942. 
Borden’s  sales  totaled  $371,866,527,  compared 
with  $325,350,306  the  previous  year.  Borden’s 
1943  profit,  before  taxes  and  reserves, 
amounted  to  $37,260,248,  against  $27,376,058 
in  1942. 

The  1942  net  profit  after  taxes  was  the 
highest  on  record  for  either  company.  The 
year  1943  was  even  higher  in  the  case  of 
Borden.  The  record  is: 


National  Dairy  The  Borden 

Products  Corp.  Company 

1942  .  .  *$16,121,852  **$12,279,654 

1943  .  *15,548,811  **15,305,705 


*  In  1942,  includes  $3,900,000  reserve  for  contingencies. 
In  1943,  includes  $2,500,000  reserve  for  contingencies. 

In  1942,  includes  $2,500,000  reserve  against  price  decline, 
$900,000  reserve  for  repairs  and  $500,000  reserve  for 
miscellaneous  assets. 

In  1943,  includes  $5,000,000  reserve  against  price  de¬ 
cline,  and  $900,000  reserve  for  repairs. 

Salaries  paid  during  1942  by  National  Dairy 
and  Borden,  and  their  subsidiaries,  as  reported 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(1943  salaries  not  yet  available)  are: 

NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


Thomas  H.  Mclnnerney  .  $  119,020.00 

L.  A.  Van'  Bomel .  84,646.00 

J.  L.  Kraft .  75,380.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  24  other  directors..  577,801.17 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  4  other  officers .  43,065.54 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  employees  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year .  21,000.00 

Contribution  by  company  as  premiums  to  Re¬ 
tirement  Annuity  Plan  for  20  officers .  46,885.43 


$  967,792.14 

Goldman,  Sachs  Co.,  fees  as  fiscal  agent  and 

commissions  as  broker. .  8,653.52 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  accountants .  105,235.00 

Gilfillan,  Gilpin  &  Brehman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

attorneys  . 10,000.00 


$1,091,680.66 


BORDEN  COMPANY 

Theodore  H.  Montague .  $  75,540.00 

George  M.  Waugh,  Jr. .  50,900.00 

Harold  W.  Comfort .  45,200.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  11  other  directors..  154,595.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  11  other  officers _  257,800.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  21  persons  receiving 

more  than  $20,000  a  year .  549,081.67 

Contribution  by  company  to  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  .  135,055.88 

Contribution  by  company  to  Retirement  Trust 
Plan  . 65,000.00 


.  $1,333,172.55 

Haskins  &  Sells,  accountants .  95,177.61 

Milbank,  Tweed  &  Hope.  N.  Y.  attorneys .  116,620.00 

Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,  San  Francisco, 

Calif.,  attorneys  .  28,229.50 

Milton,  McNulty  &  Augelli,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
attorneys  .  27,500.00 


$1,600,699.66 

On  all  of  the  above  figures,  Borden  appears 
to  have  made  out  somewhat  better  than  its 
friendly  competitor.  Its  increase  both  in  sales 
and  profits  was  larger.  It  paid  bigger  salaries 
and  its  dividend  was  upped  10  cents  to  $1.50 
a  share  on  4,325,000  shares.  Even  though  1943 


reserves  of  $5,900,000  were  $2,000,000  more 
than  in  1942,  the  $2.17  net  profit  per  share 
was  still  26  cents  above  the  $1.91  earned  the 
previous  year. 

But  National  Dairy  stockholders  need  not 
have  any  particular  worry  about  their  own 
company.  The  1943  dividend  was  20  cents 
more  than  in  1942;  $1.00  a  share  on  6,255,247 
shares,  "and  Mr.  Van  Bomel  predicts  a  further 
dividend  boost  this  year.  Bank  loans  of  $1,- 
750,000  were  paid  off,  and  also  $5,616,000  of 
the  funded  debt.  $22,000,000  of  good  will  was 
written  down  to  $1.00.  The  company’s  profit, 
before  taxes  and  reserves,  was  101  per  cent 
on  inflated  capital,  which  even  in  big  business 
is  considered  a  handsome  return.  Borden’s 
profit  on  capital  invested,  only  57  per  cent, 
was  modest  by  comparison,  though  still  sub¬ 
stantial. 

Recently,  Philip  Murray,  C.I.O.  President, 
charged  that  profits  of  the  food  processing  and 
distributing  industries  have  soared  to  a  point 
that  they  represent  the  sorriest  chapter  of  the 
war  program.  The  complete  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  statement  might  well  be  challenged 
in  view  of  the  many  disgraceful  strikes  in  his 
own  labor  unions,  but,  as  far  as  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  he  makes  a  forceful  point. 
To  refute  his  claim,  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  figures  the  1943  net  income  of 
11  dairy  companies  at  2.2%  of  sales.  Borden’s 
showed  2.5%  and  National  Dairy  2.2%.  But 
that  is  only  half  the  story.  Included  in  expense 
before  figuring  net  income,  are  millions  of 
dollars  of  reserves,  undisclosed  depreciation 
charges,  exorbitant  salaries,  and  between  25 
to  36  million  dollars  in  taxes.  If  all  these  items 
are  added  back  into  income,  the  City  Bank’s 
conclusions  fall  flat. 

Today  may  not  be  the  proper  time  to  under¬ 
take  a  complete  overhauling  of  our  system  of 
milk  distribution  but  from  the  1942  and  1943 
records  of  fat  profits  at  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers,  there  is  a  stern  duty 
imposed  to  undertake  such  a  program  early 
in  the  post-war  period.  Isn’t  the  freedom  from 
want  one  of  the  aims  we  are  fighting  for? 


Our  American  Democracy 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  II 

THE. purpose  of  government  has  been  the 
same  from  the  beginning;  to  protect  life 
and  property  and  to  create  public  utilities, 
slich  as  roads,  streets  and  subways,  banks  and 
schools. 

Fundamentally,  there  are  only  two  forms 
of  civil  government — democratic  and  totali¬ 
tarian.  There  are  however,  many  modifications 
of  both  forms  in  use. 

The  basic  marks  by  which  true  democracy 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  types  of 
government,  are  that  true  democracy  is  based 
on  the  moral  law  of  God.  It  is  strictly  religious. 
There  is  no  compromise  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  In  three  different  places  in  that 
great  instrument,  the  founders  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  government  acknowledged  the  spiritual 
existence  of  God,  the  Creator  of  all  men,  His 
ultimate  perfection  in  all  things,  and  our  con¬ 
fidence  and  trust  in  His  love  and  divine  justice. 

Totalitarianism  is  the  general  term  applied 
to  the  type  of  government  in  countries  such  as 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy  (before  the  invasion), 
and  Spain.  While  the  governments  in  these 
countries  differ  in  some  incidental  respect 
among  each  other,  they  all  differ  from  our 
American  democracy  in  many  fundamental 
respects.  They  are  anti-God,  anti-religious, 
anti-spiritual  and  anti-minority.  Their  idea 
of  perfection  is  the  State,  to  which  they  ascribe 
all  power  and  all  authority.  The  State  is  a 
sovereign  unit.  It  is  intolerant  of  minorities. 
It  recognizes  no  right  of  any  minority,  either 
to  exist  or  to  participate  in  the  government. 
In  some  cases,  the  minority  is  tolerated  with 
certain  restrictions,  but  the  right  is  reserved 
in  the  dictator  government  to  confiscate  prop¬ 
erty  and  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  decree  banish¬ 
ment  and  exile. 

The  individual  is  not  a  property  holder. 
The  State  owns  all  the  land  and  all  the 
wealth.  The  dictator  and  his  bureaucrats  are 
the  rulers  of  the  State.  There  is  no  “foolish¬ 
ness”  about  individual  rights,  citizenship,  prop¬ 
erty  rights  or  even  a  parent’s  right  over  chil¬ 
dren.  The  State  manages  all  that,  and  the  dic¬ 
tator,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  the  State. 
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The  early  kingdoms  and  monarchies  were 
something  akin  to  a  totalitarian  state.  The 
king,  queen  and  the  emperor  corresponded 
somewhat  to  the  dictator.  Much  of  our  lands, 
which  were  discovered  by  foreign  rulers,  were 
pre-empted  by  foreign  governments  and  ceded 
to  influential  members  of  their  own  govern¬ 
ment  or  patrons  of  the  king.  It  was  so  in  New 
England  and  New  York  and  other  localities,  as 
the  public  records  yet  testify,  in  the  transfer 
of  title  to  family  members  and  to  purchasers. 
Our  present  system  of  land  ownership  has  de¬ 
veloped  from  these  foreign  ownerships  and  the 
various  systems  of  European  governments 
down  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  systems  that  we  have  adopted  since.  Our 
American  democracy,  which  follows  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  was  a  record-breaker 
in  these  developments  and  our  next  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  that  great  experiment. 


Ban  on  Milk  Price  Increase 

TI^OLLOWING  a  producer  referendum,  Com- 
A  missioner  DuMond  has  issued  a  State  milk 
marketing  order  for  the  Albany-Troy  area,  ef¬ 
fective  May  1.  Hearings  were  held  last  October 
on  the  basis  of  a  petition  for  an  order  by  the 
Hudson-Mohawk  Producers’  Bargaining 
Agency  under  the  provisions  of  the  Rogers- 
Alien  Law.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  a 
proposed  order  was  submitted  to  producers. 
77  per  cent  of  those  voting  approved. 

This  new  milk  order  sets  a  price  of  $4.00 
a  cwt.  on  fluid  milk,  60  cents  above  the  OPA 
ceiling  price  of  $3.40  for  the  area  involved. 
OPA  Administrator  Woolley  claims  that  tjie 
Fedei  al  statutes  take  precedence  over  State 
laws  and  has  obtained  a  temporary  injunction 
from  Federal  Judge  Brennan  in  Syracuse  to 
lestrain  the  State  from  putting  the  order  into 
effect  on  May  1.  A  hearing  is  being  held  in 
Syracuse  on  May  4  to  decide  whether  the  in¬ 
junction  shall  be  continued  or  quashed.  Com¬ 
missioner  DuMond,  for  his  part,  says  that  the 
price  increase  is  merely  commensurate  with 
production  costs  under  existing  conditions,  and 
as  we  go  to  press,  has  stated  that  he  plans  to 
contest  the  OPA’s  injunction  application. 

This  issue  on  milk  prices  had  to  be  met 
sooner  or  later.  If  dairymen  and  milk  produc¬ 
tion  were  the  principal  factors  to  be  considered, 
as  they  should  have  been,  the  industry  would 
be  better  off  today  had  the  problem  been  faced 
a  long  time  ago  and  decided  fairly  as  the  facts 
demanded.  Now  that  it  has  finally  come  to  an 
issue,  farmers  will  welcome  a  quick  decision. 
Hamstrung  as  they  are  with  economic  and 
wartime  restrictions  and  regulations,  they  are 
prevented  from  working  out  a  solution  for 
and  by  themselves. 

Many  cross  currents  will,  of  course,  be  raised 
to  cloud  the  real  issue.  There  will  be  the  usual 
fine  points  of  legality  and  State’s  rights.  There 
will  be  discussions  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  po¬ 
litical  motives  on  both  sides.  There  is  even  the 
possibility  of  a  long,  involved  court  proceed¬ 
ing.  Farmers  hope  that  much  of  this,  if  not 
all  of  it,  will  be  avoided  because  only  they  will 
be  the  lqsers.  The  Federal  and  State  officials 
should  sit  down  and  agree  now  on  a  price  that 
will  return  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  to  dairymen  during  the  present 
emergency.  Haggling  and  delays  cannot  be 
tolerated.  Farmers  need  quick  action  and  this 
is  the  time  for  it. 


Brevities 

He  healeth  the  broken  in  heart  and  bindeth  up 
their  wounds.  Psa:  147-3.  * 

By  installing  and  using  diversion  ditches  to  carry 
off  excess  water,  a  Maine  farmer  raised  1,187  barrels 
of  potatoes  last  year  on  a  six-acre  field  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  non-productive. 

Although  more  than  7,000  apple  varieties  have 
been  introduced  and  named,  -only  about  30  are  now 
of  commercial  importance.  Time  alone  will  prove 
the  value  of  any  new  strain  or  variety. 

An  adequate  supply  of  home  raised  roughage  and 
grains  is  the  best  livestock  insurance  in  the  world. 
Feed  is  going  to  be  shorter  than  ever  next  Winter. 
There  simply  will  not  be  enough  to  go  around. 

A  100  by  50  foot  Victory  Garden  will  produce  a 
great  variety  of  fresh  vegetables  that  will  save  many 
ration  points  and  represent  a  retail  cash  value  of 
over  $100.  Weeds  and  bugs  are  the  two  enemies  that 
must  be  constantly  fought. 

Between  farrowing  and  weaning  time  is  the  most 
dangerous  period  of  a  pig’s  life.  Approximately  33 
per  cent  are  lost  during  these  eight  weeks.  If  sows 
get  too  fat,  they  become  clumsy  and  will  kill  most  of 
their  litters  by  laying  on  them.  A  little  pig  can  squeal 
its  head  off  but  the  sow  will  not  budge. 
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"Swifter  than  a  race  horse  it  flew  over  the  icy  streets!” 


MANY  a  mustache  cup  was  put  down 
with  a  clatter.  Many  a  housewife  on 
this  wintry  Sunday  morning  in  1900  began 
to  dream  and  talk  of  a  new  family  carriage— 
without  a  horse! 

There  on  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper 
was  the  thrilling  story.  Henry  Ford  had 
given  a  reporter  a  ride  in  the  first  Detroit- 
built  automobile  —  an  experimental  model. 
It  had  been  an  inspiring  experience. 

A  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour  had  been 
attained.  The  reporter  nearly  leapt  over¬ 
board  in  fright,  but  had  kept  his  perch  over 
the  3-gallon  gas  tank. 

He  was  now  able  to  record  ecstatically 
that  the  “big  machine  rode  with  dreamlike 
smoothness”  despite  the  ruts  .  .  .  that  it 


“stopped  within  six  feet”  and  was  off  again 
“like  a  frightened  ghost”. 

Mr.  Ford  had  proved  himself  “an  expert 
in  cutting  circles  and  other  fancy  figures”. 
He  turned  sharp  curves  “with  the  grace  and 
ease  of  a  wild  bird”.  Even  a  milk  wagon 
and  a  loaded  dray  had  been  encountered 
without  mishap! 

From  these  early  days,  the  name  Ford  has 
never  ceased  to  be  news. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  basic  Ford  prin¬ 
ciple:  build  a  sturdy ,  simple  car  priced  within 
the  reach  of  the  greatest  number . 

When  production  was  stopped  on  the  1942 
models,  more  than  30,000,000  Ford-built  cars 
and  trucks  had  taken  to  the  road.  And  millions 
of  them,  the  country  over,  are  still  serving 


America’s  vital  transportation  needs.  Much 
of  the  present  news  of  Ford  is  of  course 
“restricted”,  for  it  has  to  do  with  the  mass 
production  of  giant  aircraft  and  many  other 
tools  of  victory. 

But  there  will  come  a  day  when  Ford 
news  will  again  feature  civilian  models.  You 
may  be  sure  they  will  reflect  all  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  precision  engineering  which  are 
traditional  with  Ford.  They  will  benefit, 
too,  by  the  newTer  knowledge  of  materials 
and  fabrication  methods. 

Yes,  the  Ford  cars  of  the  future  may  even 
challenge  the  descriptive  powers  of  that 
forgotten  reporter  who,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  rolled  along  the  streets  of  Detroit 
“swifter  than  a  race  horse”. 


MOTOR  COMPANY 
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The  light  tanks  we’re  using 
in  New  Britain  can  bum  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  a  minute. 


t  of  dirt  can  stop /t 


to  the  fuel  system 

,e  scrupulous,  attention  to  fu 

find  the  time. 


TRACTOR  FUEL  SYSTEMS*-* 


1.  Drain  the  entire  fuel  system — screens,  settling  bowl,  lines,  and 
fuel  tank — periodically,  checking  for  leaks,  wear,  and  rust. 


2.  Check  carburetor  adjustment  frequently,  referring  to  your 
tractor  instruction  book  for  proper  settings.  A  badly  adjusted 
carburetor  can  waste  fuel,  cause  uneven  engine  performance, 
and  lead  to  expensive  mechanical  troubles. 

3.  Avoid  leaning  out  the  mixture  excessively.  A  white  coat  inside 
the  exhaust  pipe  is  a  sure  tip  that  your  mixture  is  over -lean. 

4.  No  matter  what  kind  of  fuel  you  use,  be  sure 
to  get  the  very  best  quality  obtainable  ...  be 
sure  it  carries  the  Gulf  disc. 

*More  instructions  on  fuels  and  fuel  systems  will  be  found  on 
pages  16,  26,  and  47  of  the  FREE  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide’ 

Next  month:  Air  Cleaners 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 

- - ] 

GULF  FARM  AIDS,  ROOM  3800,  GULF  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH  30,  PA. 

Please  send  the  war  edition  of  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  to: 

Name— _ _ _ _ I 

I  Address— _ . 


City 

1  own  (or  operate) 

NO. 

MAKE 

MODEL 

Working  a  Small  Farm 

Part  II 

Fruit  Farming 

From  your  description,  it  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  you  could  grow  fruit  either 
as  a  main  enterprise  or  as  supplemental 
to  other  developments.  The  direction 
of  slopes  to  the  East  and  South,  are 
those  preferred  by  fruit  men.  It  seems 
probable  that  both  soil  and  air  drain¬ 
age  should  be  satisfactory.  Your  water 
supply,  particularly  if  you  should  later 
put  in  an  artesian  well,  appears  to  be 
sufficient  for  spray  purposes. 

In  the  general  vicinity  of  your  loca¬ 
tion,  fruit  has  been  grown  success¬ 
fully,  even  including  peaches.  It  is 
always  wise  to  become  acquainted  with 
local  farmers  and  fruit  men  and  thus 
obtain  the  value  of  their  judgments 
and  experiences.  Just  north  of  you  at 
Amherst  is  Massachusetts  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  where  the  services  of 
a  group  of  trained  specialists  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Success  in  fruit,  as  in  any  other 
farming  enterprise,  depends  largely  on 
the  personal  factor  of  the  operator. 
Some  people  like  to  work  with  fruit; 
others  do  not.  The  latter  will  never 
succeed  as  fruit  growers. 

If  you  decide  to  develop  your  place 
as  a  fruit  farm,  then  you  will  want  to 
choose  those  varieties  that  are  hardiest 
in  winter  cold.  With  apples  you  should 
consider  Early  McIntosh,  Wealthy,  Mil- 

ton,  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Delicious, 
Golden  Delicious,  Gallia  and  Northern 
Spy.  Among  peaches,  there  is  a  wide 
selection  of  good  ones.  If  local  market¬ 
ing  opportunities  exist,  as  they  very 
reasonably  may,  then  you  may  wish  to 
use  a  number  of  varieties  which  ripen 
over  a  period  of  time,  such  as  Mikado, 
Marigold,  Oriole,  Delicious,  Golden 
Jubilee,  Valiant,  Halehaven,  J.  H.  Hale 
and  Elberta.  Sweet  cherries  and  plums 
are  also  worth  while  looking  into.  For 
sweet  cherries  you  might  consider 
Governor  Wood,  Black  Tartarian,  Em¬ 
peror  Francis,  Napoleon,  Schmidt  and 
Windsor.  Some  of  the  possible  plum 
varieties  are  Beauty,  Santa  Rosa,  Cul- 
lins,  Stanley,  Italian  Prune,  Reine 
Claude,  and  Shropshire.  Small  fruits, 

too,  may  offer  some  possibilities. 

One  of  the  difficulties  at  the  moment 
is  the  shortage  of  nursery  stock  and  the 
relatively  high  prices  that  prevail.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  condition,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  think  in  terms  of  taking  care 
of  what  is  already  on  hand.  That  is, 
even  poor,  trees  have  a  potential  value 
these  days,  especially  in  view  of  the 
likelihood  for  relatively  high  prices 
for  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  fruit 
for  the  next  few  seasons  ahead.  Even 
though  you  do  not  plant  now  for  the 
future,  you  can  well  afford  to  take  care 
of  your  trees  that  are  now  on  the  farm. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  small  number 
qf  trees  that  you  have  will  permit  an 
investment  for  expensive  equipment. 
It  would  be  better,  if  possible,  to  find 
some  neighbor  who  will  undertake  to 
spray  your  trees  for  you.  In  any  event, 
the  possibilities  with  fruit  on  your 
farm,  from  the  description  you  have 
given,  do  very  much  exist. 

Vegetable  Gardening  and  Trees 

This  60-acre  farm  with  only  a  few 
acres  of  available  tillable  land  presents 
a  problem  that  frequetly  has  to  be 
faced  on  many  New  England  farms. 
If  vegetables  are  grown,  they  must  be 
carefully  selected  for  kind  and  varie¬ 
ties  that  are  best  suited  to  their  mar¬ 
ketability,  labor  supply  and  storage 
facilities.  Those  that  are  relatively  easy 
to  grow,  with  few  crop  hazards  and  the 
lowest  labor  requirements,  should  be 
used.  Later,  as  more  experience  is 
gained  and  you  are  living  on  the  place, 
some  of  the  more  specialized  kinds  can 
be  planted. 

Potatoes  are  a  reasonably  sure  crop 
but  cannot  be  grown  economically  on 
small  areas  where  efficient  planting, 


spraying  and  digging  machinery  are 
not  available.  However,  at  present 
prices,  small  lots  of  potatoes  may  prove 
profitable  if  a  digging  machine  can  be 
hired.  In  ordinary  times,  potatoes 
would  probably  not  pay  you  except 
for  home  use.  ' 

Vegetable  crops  best  suited  for  your 
conditions  would  seem  to  be  sweet 
corn,  squash,  tomatoes,  onions,  and 
possibly  later  some  asparagus.  Sweet 
corn  is  one  of  the  easiest  crops  to  grow 
and  should  bring  a  good  price  if  sold 
at  a  roadside  stand  or  to  nearby  mar¬ 
kets.  On  light  sandy  land  the  early  va¬ 
rieties  are  usually  best.  On  heavy  land 
the  mid-season  and  late  varieties  are 
more  suitable.  The  resultant  fodder 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  as 
roughage  feed  for  cows,  or  returned 
to  the  soil  to  help  build  up  organic 
matter. 

Several  varieties  of  squash  sell  well. 
The  yellow  straight-neck  kinds  can  be 
grown  for  an  early  summer  crop.  For 
early  Fall,  the  Acorn  is  good,  while 
Blue  Hubbard  and  Golden  Cushaw  are 
suitable  for  winter  use..  Tomatoes,  if 
well  grown,  are  always  saleable  and 
at  the  present  time  are  profitable. 
However,  transplanting,  picking  and 
marketing  require  considerable  labor. 
This  crop,  like  sweet  corn  and  summer 
squash,  is  highly  perishable  and  must 
be  marketed  fresh. 

On  any  fertile,  well  drained  soil  that 
has  been  properly  limed,  onions  are  a 
desirable  crop.  The  Ebenezer  type  can 
be  grown  from  sets,  thus  eliminating 
the  cost  of  thinning  and  much  of  the 
weeding.  When  planted  early  in  the 
Spring  after  the  ground  can  be  well 
worked,  this  crop  is  fairly  sure.  The 
sets  escape  most  of  the  damage  from 
thrips  that  seed  onions  are  subject  to. 
Harvesting  and  storing  require  quite 
considerable  labor,  however,  but  this 
can  be  spread  over  a  period  of  time. 

Asparagus  is  an  expensive  crop  to 
get  established.  Soil  fertility  must  be 
high  and  there  are  no  returns  for  the 
first  few  years,  but  once  established 
an  asparagus  bed  requires  relatively 
little  attention.  When  ready  to  cut,  the 
harvesting  must  be  done  daily  and  the 
crop  is  perishable,  but  it  can  usually 
be  readily  sold  at  a  fair  price.  The  best 
soil  for  it  is  a  moist,  rich,  deep  sandy 
loam,  that  does  not  have  too  much  sand. 
It  might  be  desirable  to  have  some  as¬ 
paragus  coming  along  so  that  by  its 
third  year  it  would  begin  to  render 
some  return. 

The  large  proportion  of  untilled  land 
on  this  farm  offers  an  opportunity  to 
sell  suitable  timber  at  a  good  price  just 
now.  Fuel  wood  can  be  piled  and  is 
now  finding  a  ready  sale  to  towns¬ 
people  that  come  and  get  it.  If  your 
supply  appears  adequate,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  install  a  wood  burning  type 
of  furnace  when  you  move  on  the  farm. 
Both  pasture  and  hay  crops  can  be 
successfully  seeded  on  the  cleared 
woodland  without  plowing.  If  the 
sprouts  are  kept  cut  close  to  the  ground, 
then  the  stumps  need  not  be  removed 
as  they  will  rot  in  time. 

Bight-resistant  chestnuts  also  offer  a 
possibility  of  some  profit  from  land  of 
this  kind.  Varieties  are  now  available 
that  are  hardy  and  moderately  produc¬ 
tive.  These  include  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  species.  Most  of  them  will  live 
for  25  years  or  more.  They  need  some 
attention  for  the  first  few  years  until 
they  are  well  established.  They  will 
not  combat  _  brush  and  grass  success¬ 
fully  but  if  mulched  and  fertilised 
lightly,  they  should  begin  bearing  about 
as  soon  as  apple  trees. 

After  you  are  living  on  the  farm  for 
a  while,  you  will  find  there  are  several 
specialty  crops  such  as  flowers,  orna¬ 
mental  plants,  gourds  and  ornamental 
corn  used  by  florists’  shops  that  can  be 
successfully  grown  and  if  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  wlil  bring  satisfactory  prices  when 
marketed. 


A  Word  for  the  Crow 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  there  was 
quite  an  effort  made  by  certain  Midwest 
sportsmen  to  popularize  crow  feasts. 
With  such  a  movement  F.  S.  Bucher, 
farm  agent  of  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
would  have  little  sympathy.  His  is  one 
of  the  richest  farming  counties  in  the 
State,  perhaps  in  the  entire  United 
States.  And  after  watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  large  number  of  crows 
recently  in  the  corn  fields  of  last  year, 
he  has  become  thoroughly  convinced 
that  in  the  crow  we  have  the  greatest 
natural  enemy  of  the  corn  borer  yet 
discovered. 

This,  one  of' the  greatest  pests  to  corn, 
is  dormant  in  the  thick  stalks  during 
the  winter  months.  After  hours  spent 
studying  the  crows  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  hovering  in  large  numbers 
over  the  corn  fields  since  the  rains  have 
softened  the  unharvested  fodder,  and 
from  actual  counts  and  measurements, 
he  has  determined  that  70  per  cent  of 
one  large  field  has  been  cleared  of  the 
borers  by  them. 

He  would  not  lessen  the  burning 
or  plowing  under  of  the  fodder  before 
May  1,  as  has  been  largely  practiced  in 
late  years,  but  he  does  believe  in  giving 
the  birds  all  chance  in  their  volunteer 
help.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  the  cutworm,  the  common  white 
grub  and  the  grub  of  the  Japanese 
beetle  are  also  good  crow  food.  So  why 
shoot  this  wisest  of  birds  which  was 
never  intended  as  human  food? 

Pennsylvania.  b.  l.  p. 


A  Visit  to  Granddad 
Kenneth  Lee  Mohler,  U.S.N.,  and  his 
young  sister,  Joanne,  visit  their  grand¬ 
father,  Morris  W.  Mohler  on  his  Lan¬ 
caster  County  farm  in  Stevens,  Pa 


\ 


Big,  tough,  deadly  .  .  /'Water  Buffalos/’  the 
amazing  new  war  vehicles  military  experts 
have  called  "the  answer  to  the  Pacific  warfare!” 
Heavily  armed  and  armored  amphibious  tanks, 
"Water  Buffalos”  swim  through  the  sea, 
climb  over  coral  reefs  and  charge  up  on  the 
beach... ride  over  barbed  wire,  barricades  and 
pillboxes,  spraying  death  as  they  go.  It  can 
now  be  told  that  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marines 
used  these  "Water  Buffalos”  in  great  numbers 


in  many  amphibious  operations  in  the  South 
Pacific  area. 

These  "Water  Buffalos”  were  designed,*  en¬ 
gineered  and  manufactured  by  Food  Machin¬ 
ery  Corporation.  The  extraordinary  "know 
how”  required  to  produce  them  was  developed 
through  59  years  of  building  equipment.  This 
same  creative  ability  is  on  the  job  today,  plan¬ 
ning  many  improved  equipment  items  for 
America’s  great  food  industries. 


*In  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Ships,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


Anderson-Barngrover  Division . . . 

Complete  line  of  machinery  for 
canning  foods.  San  Jose,  California. 


Florida  Division.  Citrus  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packing  Equipment,  Food 
Protective  Processes.  Dunedin  and 
Lakeland,  Florida. 


Texas  Division . . .  Protective  Proc¬ 
esses,  Canning  Machinery,  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Packing  Equipment. 
Harlingen,  Texas. 


Peerless  Pump  Division.  Deep  well 
turbines,  hi-lifts  and  pumps  han¬ 
dling  water  for  every  purpose.  Los 
Angeles  and  Fresno,  California;  and 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Sprague-Sells  Division.  Complete 
line  of  machinery  for  canning 
foods.  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 


Riverside  Division.  Citrus  Packing 
Equipment,  Automatic  Box  Mak¬ 
ing  and  Lidding  Machinery,  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Protective  Processes. 
Riverside,  California. 


Bean -Cutler  Division  . . .  Sprayers, 
Dusters  and  Packing  House  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Fruits  &  Vegetables,  Fog 
Fire  Fighters  and  Turbine  Pumps. 
San  Jose,  California. 


Niagara  Sprayer  &  Chemical  Co. 

. . .  Insecticides  for  protecting  crops 
from  insects  and  disease.  Middle- 
port,  N.  Y.;  Jacksonville,  Florida; 
and  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFC*  CO*  Fog  Fire  Fighters, 
Bean  Royal  Spray  Pumps  and  Automotive 
Service  Station  Equipment.  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Sftr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock! 

CHESTERS  and  CHESTER  HAMPSHIRE 
Cross,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $7.50.  Vaccination 
50  cents  extra  if  desired. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D. 

HENRY  ANDERSON 

R.F.D.  BOX  229  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

We  now  have  some  exceptionally  nice  spring  pigs,  8 
weeks  old  at  $15.00  each,  application  for  registration 
furnished.  These  pigs  are  of  choice  and  select  breeding, 
guaranteed  upon  receipt  to  please  you  in  every  respect 
or  ship  them  back  at  our  expense.  Service  boars  and 
open  gilts  for  spring  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 


Purebred  Chester-Whites 

.Eight  week  old,  from  Champion  blood  lines.  Fast 
growing  larger  litters.  The  right  kind  for  any 
farmer  to  raise.  $20.00  each  with  registration. 

MEADOW  BROOK  FARM,  R.F.D.  2,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


- PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE - 

Seven  and  eight  week  beauties  $8.00.  Extra  selected 
breeders  with  papers  slightly  higher.  Don’t  waste  pre¬ 
cious  feed  on  mongrels  when  purebred  Hamps.  cost  so 
little  more.  Place  your  order  today.  Windsome  Farm, 
Litchfield,  Connecticut.  Tel.  Thomaston,  73-14. 


•  Registered  Yorkshires  • 

BRED  SOWS,  OPEN  GILTS,  YEARLING  BOAR 
BOOKING  ORDERS  FOR  SPRING  PIGS. 

HAROLD  TALLMAN  Harnell  Farm  CATO,  N.  Y. 


A  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE  Q,“r,"E“!z! 

Raider  397702.  As  X  have  no  further  use  for  him. 

Harvey  A.  Foster,  1069  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Bred  Gilts:  Hampshire  and  Poland  Chinas 

Some  good  boars  ready  for  service. 

EDWIN  PRETTYMAN,  HOUSTON,  DELAWARE 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 


WIEST  DUROCS 

Breeding  Stock  of  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  world 
for  sale.  Either  Sex.  All  Ages.  All  Times. 

C.  A.  WIEST  ...  WOMELSDORF,  PA. 

Unrelated  pairs  $35.00 

_  _ _  _ Trios  $50.00.  Crated 

for  express  shipment  free.  HI  Rolling  Score  sired 

fine  Utters.  JOHN  ROOP,  Linwood,  Carroll  County, Md. 

BENNETT’S  HEREFORD  HOGS  for  more  profit  on  the 
pork  market  today  and  tomorrow.  FREE  circular,  prices. 

BENNETT’S  HEREFORDS,  WAYLAND,  IOWA 

X'\  -■  ^  Sow  pig3  and  Fall 

M  M  JL  9  V- /  boars  of  best  breeding. 

C.  T.  Edgerton,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Penna. 


Innocuiated  Pigs,  $5.  Up  FOB  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Price  list.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria,  III. 


Reg.  Tamworth  Pigs  strictly  farmers’  prices. 

TAMWORTH  FARM  -  -  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


EY'kD  CAT  17  FEEDER  STEERS  &  LAMBS. 
rLrtx  ijALl!.  a.  J.  Packard,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINCTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  Service  boars;  bred  sows;  fall 

Pigs.  W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 

Cj  X  ■  |-« " 

KARAKUL  SHEEP 

(Persian  Lambs) 

Registered  Pure  Bred  tested  stud 
Rams  and  Ewes  with  Lambs  byside, 
finest  imported  blood  lines. 

HERON  CREEK  FARM 

BUCK  ROAD  HOLLAND,  PA. 


PAD  QAI  V  Approximately  100  Montana  White 
»v» IV  DULL  Pace  Ewes  with  63  Lambs  at  side  4 
Shropshire  and  1  Oxford  Pure  Bred  Registered  Rams. 

BUSH  FARMS,  Inc.,  JERICHO,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 
Telephone  New  York  Office  MUrray  Hill  3-9723 


Frt  D  C  A  I  C  One  pure  bred  regis- 
V#  w  r\  la,  t.  tered  tlock  of  Suffolk 
sheep  consisting  of  55  ewes  with  lambs  and  1  buck. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


CTTCmi  V  curcp  Pure  Bred  and  Regis- 
OUrrUL.1V  OnC.r.r  tered  Stud  Rams  and  Ewes 
with  Lambs  Yearling  and  Lamb  Rams  and)  Ewes. 

SAM  S.  STODDART  -  -  PAWLING,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  LAMBS  FOR  SALE:  Coniedale- Western 
cross.  Ideal  for  meat  and  wool  from  grass  alone.  Also 
fat  ewes.  Place  your  order  now.  WINDSOME  FARM, 
Litchfield,  Connecticut.  Tel:  Thomaston,  73-14. 


FOR  SALE:  Our  pure  bred  registered  flock  of 
Karakul  sheep  consisting  of  25  ewes  with  lambs. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


i. m  gw  |7var/>c  and  baby  lambs  for  sale 
1  U  liliy  LV1/C5  by  tnick  01.  carload. 

WM.  MOORE  -  -  -  PETERSBURG,  PA. 


EIGHT  Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  one  year 

old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 


Thirty  Registered  Shropshire  ewes;  start  lambing 

April  1st.  F.  E.  STEVENS,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


] 


TOGGENBURG 


One  fresh  four  quart 
doe;  one  to  freshen  in 
May;  one  buck  kid  and  one  doe  kid,  3  months  old. 
All  registered  Toggenburg  $125  for  all. 

DEAN  R.  EDWARDS  -  -  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

NUBIAN  AND  TOGGENBURG 

Kids,  Yearlings,  Mature  stock,  reasonable.. 

WM.  TIETJEN,  Lexington  Road,  HUNTER,  N.  Y. 

pf\  A  T  MILK  Pamphlet  with  Breed  Pictures,  free 

Ull/ll  and  American  Dairy  Goat  News,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  $1.00  Yearly. 

Swiss  Club,  Estacada,  Oregon,  will  start  you  in  goats. 

True  Blue  Nubians  “no  TiV" 

Herbert  Gericke,  1168  Richmond  Ave.,  S.  I.  2,  N.  y! 

?J?AT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  467,  COLUMBIA, 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion-  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25c. 

T,HE.  ,,G0AT  •  W0B1-D  —  ESTABLISHED  1916. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  Milk  Goat  Industry.  Sub¬ 
scription,  $2.00  per  year.  The  Goat  World,  Roanoke.  Va. 

"MILKING  GOATS”— Choice  Toggenburgs,  purebred 
JceP-  .freshened  or  bred,  also  kids. 

SCIENTIFIC  GOAT  FARM,  Commack,  L.  ?.,  N.Y. 

Pttrpfirpf]  registered  gallon  Saanen  two-year  old, 
C  U1CUICU  $65. GO.  Seven  purebred  kids,  $25.00  each. 
STEVENS,  ADAMS  CORNERS,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y, 


If  You 
Need  i 
New  Silo 

It  may  not  be  easy  to 
get  it.  Our  output,  like 
that  of  others,  is  severely 
restricted.  The  only  fair 
policy  under  these  war  con¬ 
ditions  is  to  serve  first,  those 
who  come  first.  .  .  When  our 
quota  is  completed  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  no  more  Silos.  Get  your 
Unadilla  Silo  at  once. 

Meanwhile  we  must  devote 
much  of  our  facilities  and 
skills  for  making  war  goods 
to  help  win  this  war. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


|  SWINE  ‘"’"l 

YORKSHIRES 

THE  BACON  HOG 

Eight  of  Our  March  Litters 

NOW  ON  AR  TEST 

And  averaging  better  than 
ELEVEN  PIGS  PER  LITTER 
These  pigs  are  out  of  Canadian  dams  and 
sired  by  our  Canadian  Boar. 

ROSE  LODGE  WONDER  70W 


GET  YOUR  WONDER  PIGS 

Available  in  May  from  these  outstanding  lit¬ 
ters.  Also  a  few  open  gilts  for  fall  farrowing. 

Yorkshire  Farms,  Salisbury,  Conn. 
DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  108S 
The  Old  Reliable  Pig  Firm 

Choice  Young  Pigs.  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester 
and  Yorkshire  Crossed. 

6-7  weeks  old . $6.50  each 

8-9  weeks  old .  6.75  each 

10  week  extras _ 7.00  each 

[Everything  considered,  price,  quality,  etc. — You  Win 
Out  ordering  from  us.  Crated  right.  Shipped  C.O.D. 
1943'  wa3  an  off  year  to  some  folks,  as  every  move  was 
costly  and  supplies  scarce,  grain,  young  pigs,  etc. 
Go  at  it  again  in  1944  as  everything  is  much  better. 
Remember — Stick  and  Stay  is  the  Only  Way. 


YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  Gilts,  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars,  Young  Pigs. 
Can  Ship  Promptly. 

A.  J.  PACKARD 

Somerville,  New  Jersey 


HAMPSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS 

Double  treated.  Ready  to  ship. 

6-7  Weeks . $7.00 

8-9  Weeks .  8.00 

These  Pigs  are  a  husky,  thrifty  lot  from 
blood  tested  stock  and  guaranteed  to  please. 

READBOURNE  FARM 
Centreville  -  Maryland 


CHESTER  WHITES,  CHESTER  YORKSHIRE 
CHESTER  BERKSHIRE.  FEW  DU  ROC  CROSSES: 
Vaccination  85  cents  extra  if  desired. 

5  Weeks  ., .  ,  tem 

8-9  Weeks  .  jofi 

io  weeks . £00 

12  Weeks  Started  Shoats .  18.00 

money  ,lrcler-  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.00  each 
_  ,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6.50  each 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All 
large  healthy  growthy  pigs  for  fatting  or  breeders. 
Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  Vaccination  if  desired  75c  extra. 

Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.S.  Any  one  pig  order  50  cents  extra. 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

either  sex,  8-12  weeks,  $15  and  $20.  Crossbred 
pigs,  8  weeks,  $8.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LESTER  BARTLES 

FLEMINGTON  NEW  JERSEY 

.  U>epcucIaT3lo  Figs 

A  thousand  (vaccinated)  shoats.  3,  3%,  4,  4Vfe  months 
at  $8.50,  $9.00,  $9.50,  $10.50  each.  Older  shoats  if  you 
wish.  All  breeds.  1001  Boars  for  immediate  and  future 
service.  Yorkshire,  O.I.C.,  Chester  White,  Poland 
China,  Tamworth,  Duroc.  Many  are  pure  breds.  Breed 
your  sows  now.  They  will  farrow  when  weather  is 
suitable.  Check,  P.  O.  Older,  C.O.D. 

CHAS.  DAVIS  (Singing  Hills),  CONCORD,  MASS. 

FtflfcO  6  A  I  IT  •  J®  7-weeks  old  pigs, 

*  W  ,  ,,,  L  ^  *  Chester  Whites ;  I 

Pure  bred  Chester  White  Boar,  1  year  old;  3  Pure 
bred  Chester  White  Sows.  Also  English  Shephard 

alton  Person8  ^r.^d! 

Thrifty  Eight  Week  Old  Efe 

SffBow’gRiBK r.f.d! 

•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale— All  Ages— 
Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 


May  6,  1944 

The  Kind  of  Horses  Farmers  Need 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Farmers  are  now  confronted  with  a 
great  shortage  of  good,  sound  work 
horses.  The  only  States  that  raised 
enough  colts  during  the  past  year  to 
meet  their  annual  replacement  require¬ 
ments  were  South  Dakota,  Arkansas, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona  and  Utah. 
The  twelve  North  Central  States,  that 
have  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  horses  in  the  U.  S.,  only  raised 
about  qpe-half  enough  colts  to  meet 
their  owfi  needs. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  that 
some  farmers  have  not  bred  many 
mares  during  the  past  year  is  their  be¬ 
lief  that  as  soon  as  the  War  is  over  they 
can  in  a  short  time  obtain  sufficient 
mechanical  horse  power  to  meet  their 
needs.  However,  this  will  be  contingent 
on  many  factors,  but  regardless  of  how 
great  the  market  demand,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  year  or  longer  after  the  war 
stops  before  production  can  even  begin 
to  catch  up  with  demand.  The  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  good  stal¬ 
lions  available  is  another  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  for  raising  colts.  Due  to  shortages 
of  rubber  and  gas  it  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  truck  mares  to 
a  stallion  for  service.  A  good  many 
mares  have  not  been  bred  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  often  in  such  cases 
they  are  difficult  to  settle.  Many  others 
are  too  old  to  breed  again.  If  a  mare 
is  bred  annually,  she  will  usually  con¬ 
tinue  to  reproduce  until  well  along  in 
years.  Mares  do  not  need  a  rest  from 
raising  foals.  It  is  better  to  have  them 
produce  a  colt  each  year,  because  it  is 
more  profitable,  and  they  will  also  get 
in-foal  easier. 

Farm  Horse  Types  and  Trends 

Most  farmers  in  the  Northeast  favor 
using  a  medium  sized  horse  that  stands 
from  15.2  to  16  hands  high,  and  weighs 
from  1300  to  1500  pounds  when  in  good 
condition.  If  a  registered  stallion  of  the 
heavier  draft  breeds,  such  as  the  Per- 
cheron,  Belgian,  Clydesdale  or  Shire  is 
bred  to  the  kind  of  grade  or  mixed- 
blood  mares  used  on  most  farms,  the  re¬ 
sultant  foals  will  usually  weigh  about 
1500  pounds  at  maturity.  If  bred  to 
a  registered  Suffolk  stallion,  they  will 
average  about  100  pounds  lighter  in 
weight,  and  are  more  compact  and 
somewhat  smaller  in  size. 

When  the  same  type  mares  are  bred 
to  registered  saddle  stallions,  or  to 
Morgans,  Standardbreds,  and  Thorough¬ 
breds,  they  generally  produce  colts  that 
at  maturity  weigh  under  1400  pounds 
and  stand  about  15  hands  high.  While 
colts  bred  in  this  manner  are  usually 
of  desirable  conformation  and  size,  and 
develop  into  good,  useful  individuals, 
they  frequently  have  more  life  and 
nervous  temperament  than  some  farm¬ 
ers  care  for.  Prices  though  are  fre¬ 
quently  attractive  for  such  horses,  and 
in  some  sections  the  use  of  remount 
stallions  has  proven  to  be  a  very  profit¬ 
able  practice  for  farmers. 

If  a  registered  American  Jack  is 
crossed  on  the  kind  of  farm  mares 
mentioned,  then  their  mule  colts  attain 
a  size  and  conformation  suitable  for 
work  on  Northeastern  farms.  In  the 
Southern  States  farm  mares  average 
somewhat  lighter  and  smaller  in  size, 
and  when  they  are  crossed  on  Ameri¬ 
can  Jacks  their  resultant  offspring  at 
maturity  usually  stand  between  15.1  and 
15.3  hands  high,  and  weigh  between 
1100  and  1300  pounds.  They  wear  well, 
and  are  capable  of  doing  a  good  day’s 
work  under  the  hot  southern  sun. 

There  is  no  breed  or  fixed  type  of 
horses  that  is  ideal  for  existing  farm 
use.  A  heavy  horse  possessing  quality, 
action  and  bone  equal  to  that  of  a 
horse  of  smaller  size  and  weight  will 
out-last  and  out-work  the  lighter  horse. 
The  trouble  is  that  all  too  often 


size  is  regarded  as  the  only  basis  for 
such  comparisons.  A  good  light  horse 
can  and  will  turn  in  a  better  day’s  work 
than  a  big  horse  that  has  only  size  to 
recommend  it.  Heavy  horses  possess¬ 
ing  superior  conformation  now  sell  at 
such  comparatively  high  prices  that 
most  farmers  feel  they  can  not  afford 
them  as  a  purely  working  proposition. 

Possible  New  Breed 

As  a  consequence  of  this  situation, 
some  breeders  are  now  attempting  to 
produce  a  new  breed  of  horses  that  will 
be  better  adapted  for  crossing  on  the 
average  run  of  farm  mares.  The  foun¬ 
dation  breeding  -program  being  fol¬ 
lowed  is  to  cross  Arabian  stallions  on 
Cleveland  Bay  and  Suffolk  mares.  By 
using  ^  close-breeding  and  carefully 
selecting  those  individuals  that  seem 
best  suited  as  to  transmitting  ability 
for  desired  size,  weight,  quality,  action, 
style,  disposition,  color  and  conforma¬ 
tion,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  suitable 
breed  may  be  established.  It  takes  a 
long  time  and  several  generations  of 
properly  mated  blood  lines  to  fix  a  type 
of  livestock  that  will  uniformly  per¬ 
petuate  its  characteristics.  However, 
the  breeds  being  used  are  especially 
favorable  for  a  successful  and  com¬ 
paratively  early  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose.  The  organization  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  constructive  work  is 
known  as  The  General  Purpose  Horse 
Association  of  America.  It  is  directed 
by  Albert  W.  Harris  of  115  West  Mon¬ 
roe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Horse  History 

The  first  breed  of  livestock  to  be¬ 
come  well  fixed  in  type,  and  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  high  degree  of  superiority  for 
prepotency,  was  the  Arabian.  Many 
authorities  consider  Arabian  horses  to 
be  direct  descendants  of  the  Wild 
Libyan  horse,  originating  in  Africa. 
These  horses  were  later  domesticated 
in  Egypt.  Their  offspring  proved  su¬ 
perior  for  stamina,  courage  and  speed 
on  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

No  other  breed  has  exerted  such  a 
profound  and  far  reaching  influence 
on  modern  breeds  and  types  of  horses 
as  the  Arabian.  Some  of  the  English 
light  breeds  which  trace  their  founda¬ 
tion  to  Arabian  blood-lines  include  the 
Thoroughbred,  Norfolk  Trotter,  Cleve¬ 
land  Bay,  and  Hackney.  The  noted 
Orloff  Trotters  of  Russia,  and  the  Per- 
cherons  of  France,  owe  much  of  their 
stamina  to  the  use  of  Arabian  blood, 
which  was  early  top  crossed  on  native 
mares  that  “nicked”  well  with  this 
hearty  breed.  All  of  the  heavy  harness 
horses  or  so-called  Coach  breeds,  as 
well  as  our  own  famous  American 
Standardbreds,  Morgans,  and  Saddle 
breeds  and  types  are  rich  in  Thorough¬ 
bred  blood,  which  in  turn  carries 
through  to  an  Arabian  foundation. 

.  Relative  to  Suffolks,  that  sturdy  Brit¬ 
ish  breed  of  chestnut  drafters,  their 
stud  book  records  that  Thoroughbred 
blood  was  used  to  improve  the  breed. 
Improvement  of  early  Shires  is  also 
attributed  to  infusions  of  Thoroughbred 
blood.  The  most  famous  of  all  foun¬ 
dation  Clydesdale  sires  was  the  black 
stallion  Blaze.  While  his  pedigree  is 
untraced,  it  is  credited  by  many  au¬ 
thorities  with  carrying  a  considerable 
percentage  of  coach  blood-lines  based 
on  Arabian  blood.  Belgian  horse  his¬ 
tory  records  the  use  of  both  Clydesdale 
and  Shire  stallions,  between  the  years 
of  1840  and  1886,  and  also  the  use  of 
some  French  horse  blood,  including 
Percheron  stallions. 

Take  any  breed  of  horses  that  is  re¬ 
cording  today,  trace  its  interesting  his¬ 
tory  back  far  enough,  and  the  blood¬ 
line  trail  will  eventually  wind  up 
(Continued  on  page  260) 


ine  Arabian  has  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  modern  breeds  and  types  of 
horses.  Mr  Albert  W. Harris  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  is  the  owner  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  Arabian  stallion,  Khalil,  629,  Dr.  James  E.  Harvey,  at  the  halter. 
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WANTED  TO  BUY 

Puppies  of  all  types,  thorough 
bred  and  mixed  breeds.  We  also 
buy  Angora  and  Persian  kittens. 
What  have  you.  We  pay  highest 
prices. 


State  Type,  Sex,  and  Price  in  First  Letter 

HENRY  TREFFLICH 

215  Fulton  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


ELCO  FARMS  DISPERSAL 
70  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Mon.,  May  8,  Auburn,  N.Y.  (Cayuga  Co.) 

Farm  at  east  outskirts  of  City  limits,  on  Boute  5. 
This  was  the  second  highest  producing  herd  in  the 
United  States  in  1942  with  an  average  of  514  lbs. 
of  fat  on  2  time  milking.  A  line  bred  and  home 
bred  herd. 

This  herd  has  won  top  honors  at  the  best  fairs 
and  shows  in  New  York  State  in  recent  years. 
A  great  proven  sire  with  18  daughters  selling. 
Health — T.B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test, 
all  animals  2%  years  and  younger  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated.  (Every  animal  sells  without  reservation 
in  a  big  tent,  starting  at  10  A.  M. 

What  an  Opportunity  You  Have  .  .  .  Come. 
ELSIE  EVANS  LIND,  Owner,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sale*  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


BARTON  MILLER  DISPERSAL 

60  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 

Saturday,  May  20,  1944 

AT  LANGDONHURST  FARM 

Copake,  Columbia  Co.,  N.Y. 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested.'  many  negative  to  calf- 
hood  vaccination.  One  of  the  greatest  bred  Holstein 
herds  in  Eastern  New  York.  Recently  scored  an  average 
of  84  points  on  official  classification,  believed  to  be  the 
highest  for  any  herd  in  New  York  State. 

11  daughters  of  the  $7,700  bull.  Dean  of  the  Pearls. 
Also,  daughters  of  six  other  sensational  bred  Dun- 
loggin  sires  and  one  daughter  of  Montvic  Lochinvar. 
The  4  year  old  herd  sire  by  Dunloggin  Woodraaster 
from  the  1,038  lb  New  York  Belle. 

Two  cows  classified  excellent  from  B.  E.  Eddy  herd. 
Six  daughters  of  Carnation  Hazelwood  Ormsby.  You 
hever  had  a  better  chance  to  buy  the  breed’s  best.  The 
sale  will  start  at  12:00  sharp,  held  in  a  big  tent. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  sL'l'"Z\\Y  Mexico, N.Y. 
|  ABERPEEN-ANGUS 


Connecticut  Sale 

47  PUREBRED  ANGUS 
Monday,  May  22,  1944 

DANBURY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

40  top  cows  and  heifers,  7  promising 
young  bulls  in  this  first  sale  of  the  Conn. 
Aberdeen  -  Angus  Breeders’  Assn.  Top 
quality  acclimated  cattle,  important  pop¬ 
ular  families.  We  are  offering  only  our 
best.  Show  starts  10  A.M.  Sale  starts 
promptly  1:00  P.M.  Cattle  ready  for  in¬ 
spection  Sunday,  May  21.  Catalogue  from 
Ford  C.  Dougherty,  Secy.,  Conn.  Aber- 
deen-Angus  Breeders’  Assn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  SALE 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1944 

TOPSFIELD,  MASS. 

71  HEAD  of  rugged,  well-bred  registered 
Angus  for  foundation  stock  —  consigned 
by  18  leading  New  England  and  New 
York  State  herds  —  all  cattle  T.B.  and 
blood-tested  within  30  days  of  sale. 

For  Details  and  Sale  Catalogs  Write 

T.  F.  KANE,  Secretary 
Chelsea  -  Vermont 


RAVENSCROFT  FARM 

Consigning  to  Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
er’s  Sale,  three  top  heifers,  a  Maid  of  Bummer, 
a  Queen  Mother,  an  Erica,  also  one  bull  ready 
for  heavy  service.  All  sired  by  a  son  of  Bandolier 
of  Anoka  "7".  See  them  at  our  stall  at  Danbury 
at  day  of  sale. 

RAVENSCROFT  FARM,  KENT,  CONN. 

Hobart  Rawson,  Owner;  Ray  Rockefeller,  Manager 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  ltd.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


Our  good  pure  bred  foundation  herd  of  8  registered  Angus 
consisting  of  20  cows  and  calves.  8  yearling  heifers  and 
1  herd  bull,  all  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested  and  accredited. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

|  /.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

HERBERT  S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  A11  ages  and 
sexes  for  sale. 

John  Gerow,  Manager 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperative  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  March,  1944,  are  as 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coop....  $3.92  $0.0843 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc..  3-625  .077 

Hillsdale  Coop.,  Inc. . . .  3.60  .0765 

Buffalo  Unity  Coop _  3.44  .0731 

Erie  Co.  Milk  Coop....  3.44  .0731 

Four  Co.  Creameries..  3.34  .071 

Bovina  Center  Coop...  3.33  .0708 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc. .  3.30  .0702 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Coop.  3.28  .0697 

Rock  Royal  Coop.,  Inc.  3.28  .0697 

Grand  View  Dairy .....  3.28  .0697 

Roselake  Dairies,  Inc.. .  3.28  .0697 

Arkport  Dairies,  Inc.  .  3.28  .0697 

Renken  Dairy  Co .  3.28  .0697 

Sheffield  Farms  Co _  3.27  .0695 

Dairymen’s  League  ...  3.17  .0673 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bon¬ 
uses,  and  other  differentials  and  charges 
vary  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others.  The  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  price  was  $3.28. 


New  Milk  Subsidy  Rates 

Effective  May  1,  through  August  31, 
the  War  Food  Administration  reduced 
milk  subsidy  payments  by  15  cents  a 
cwt.  Thus,  for  this  four -month  period, 
producers  living  in  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Vermont  who  deliver  to  the 
metropolitan  market,  will  receive  45 
cents  instead  of  60  cents;  as  will  also 
New  York  producers  shipping  to  up¬ 
state  markets.  New  York  pool  dairy¬ 
men  living  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  will  have  their  sub¬ 
sidy  payments  cut  from  70  cents  to  55 
cents  a  cwt. 

The  WFA  has  also  announced  that 
the  old  rates  of  60  and  70  cents  a  cwt., 
effective  up  to  April  30,  would  be  re¬ 
sumed  September  1  and  remain  in 
effect  until  March  31,  1945. 


OPA  Case  in  Harrisburg 

The  criminal  proceedings  brought  by 
the  OPA  against  L.  R.  Buckalew,  of 
South  Annville,  Pa.,  and  Paul  Sanger, 
of  Myerstown,  are  scheduled  for  trial 
this  month  before  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  in  Harrisburg.  The  prosecution 
is  based  on  the  alleged  violation  of 
OPA  price  ceilings  in  the  sale  of  used 
farm  equipment  owned  by  Buckalew 
and  sold  by  Sanger  at  auction  last  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

There  has  already  been  one  Federal 
Court  decision  in  Pennsylvania  dismiss¬ 
ing  a  similar  OPA  proceeding,  also 
against  a  farmer  and  auctioneer. 


E 


JERSEYS 


J.  CHANDLER  YOUNG  SALE 

THUSDAY,  MAY  18,  1944  at  12:30 
Just  Outside  Napanoch,  Ulster 
County,  New  York 

ON  ROUTE  209  ON  THE  YAMBA  FARM 

60  Head  Reg.  Jersey  Cattle 

The  blood  lines  of  the  Owl,  Intei'est,  Baleigh,  and 
Sybil’s  Gambago  Blood  Tested  and  Accredited. 
Known  as  the  "Yaraba  Herd”,  nearly  all  from 
imported  ancestry.  Consisting  of  fresh  cows,  fall 
cows,  bred  and  open  heifers,  several  heifer  calves. 
Well  grown  and  in  good  condition. 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


FOR.  S  A  Ij  e 

FOUR  REG.  YEARLING  JERSEY  BULLS 

Ready  for  service,  wonderful  type  and  production. 
Bloodtested,  T.  B.  accredited,  will  sacrifice  to  make 
room.  A.  L.  WILKINS,  R  I,  0WEG0,  NEW  YORK 

FINE  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL 

"WELCOME  ROYAUST’’,  son  of  "Les  Geonnais 
Royalist  and  grandson  of  "Dreaming  Royalist”  (Twin 
Oaks  breeding)  born  January  30,  1942  and  now  ready 
for  heavy  service.  Price  $275.00. 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS,  MARTINSVILLE,  N.  J. 

[—7.  GUERNSEYS  | 


I*  <3  R  JS  A.  Xj  E 

Sons  of  BEAVERBROOK  RADIANT  STAR 

AR  whose  first  seven  daughters  with  first 
calves  averaged  13348.1  milk,  606.8  fat  in  G 
and  GG.  Bulls  offered  out  of  dams  averaging 
14345  milk,  769.2  fat.  ages  from  6  to  10  months. 
Star  carries  blood  lines  of  our  Class  Leader 
in  DD;  Beaverbrook  Madonna,  18817.4  milk. 
943.7  fat.  If  you  want  a  future  Sire  backed 
by  Production  and  Type  call  or  send  for 
particulars.  Priced  reasonably.  Also  offer  a 
few  of  Star’s  heifers  open  and  bred. 
Beaverbrook  Farm,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

BULL  CALVES  WITH  REAL  PRODUCTION 
INHERITANCE  fil.?TJ„prtSts;"7Sg  kSS. 

Langwater  Vagabond  breeding,  and  closely  related  to 
Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  three 
years,  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Sibyl  874.5  lbs.  fat  at 
3%  years  and  Tarbell  Farms  Royal  Lenda  1109  lbs. 

fat  at  four  years.  TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
_ SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 

Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers.  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 


JFften  you  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


PUBLIC  SALE:  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

PUREBRED  BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSES 

Thursday,  May  18,  1944 

IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS,  JACOB  TANIS,  OWNER 

Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


Including  the  Imported  Herd  Sire,  Several  Imported  Mares,  and  their  Foals. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog,  giving  full  information,  ready  to  mail  May  1st 

To  C.  M.  HESS,  Auctioneer,  &  Sales  Manager 

London,  Ohio 


SHORTHORNS 


J 


WANT  BIGGER  PACKER  CHECKS? 

- x • cr  raise  (r 


IHORTHORN. 


Increase  Your  Profits  by  Breeding  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

They  are  unrivaled  in  their  ability  to  outgain  and  out - 
■weigh  any  other  breed  of  cattle  on  earth. 

Send  for  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet  "Farm  Secu¬ 
rity  With  Shorthorns”  that  tells  how  Shorthorns  re¬ 
spond  to  greater  wartime-demands  for  more  meal  and 

milk.  IT’S  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  AND  PAT  RI¬ 
OT  I  C  TO  BREED 
SHORTHORNS.  Write 
for  list  of  members, 
thousands  of  them  all 
over  America,  who  have 
breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Subscribe  to  the  offi¬ 
cial  breed  publication. 
The  Shorthorn  World, 
published  twice  month¬ 
ly.  Subscription  rates 
$1.00  per  year — $2.00 
for  3  years. 


Shorthorns  are  30th  Century 
models  of  famous  Durhams— 
vreatesl  mortgage  lifters.  Ale 
ways  2  sources  of  -profit — Prime 
beef  and  an  abundance  of  milk. 


Write  AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  L,  3 1 2  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


BELGIAN 

HORSES  DO 
THEIR  PART 


In  Our  Nation’s 
War  Effort 


For  a  free  copy  of  the  1944  Belgian 
Review,  Belgian  Booklet,  list  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  sellers  list,  write  to 

Belgian  Draff  Horse  Corporation 

H.  J.  BRANT,  Sec’y.  Dept.  19,  Wabajh,  Ind. 


utrlfTHG  shorthorns, 


REGISTERED  PERGHERONS 

TWO  PAIR  BRED  GREY  MARES 
4  COLTS— 1  TO  3  YEARS  OLD 
3  WEANLING  STALLIONS 

OWEN  ENSIGN 

SALEM  -  NEW  YORK 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm”  rec- 
-ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
provethat  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
all-round  breed  t  Produce  i%  milk  and  have 
freatest  salvage  value  of  aU  mdk  breeds? 

Get  the  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milkmg  __ 

Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  su  mouths  60* t  one  year  $i-00. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Society, Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, 111 


REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORN  HEIFERS 

FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONNECTICUT 

HEREFORDS 

Hereford  Stocker  Steer 

We  ar,  now  in  position  to  take  orders  for  carload 
lots  ot  Hereford  steers  weighing  from  400  to  700 
lbs.  that  are  desirable  for  spriBg  and  summer 
grazing.  Phone  use  or  write  for  prices  and 
further  particulars. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54  Plymouth,  Ohio 

CLOSING  WHITEFACE  RANCH 

FOB  SALE  —  Excellent  grade  Hereford  heifers  and 
bulls.  Over  400  heifers  to  select  from.  What  remains 
of  our  herd  will  be  sold  at  auction;  in  September. 

WHITEFACE  RANCH  SHOREHAM,  VERMONT 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  100  HEAD 

PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  COWS 
and  HEIFERS  (Bred  and  safe  in  calf)  due  to  freshen 
starting  May;  also  25  Bulls  from  four  months  to  breed¬ 
ing  age.  Publican  Domino.  Onward  Domino  and  Dundy 
Domino  Bloodlines.  Herd  Approved  and  Accredited.  Can 
ship  into  any  State.  O'Hagan’s  Stock  Farms,  Voorhees- 
ville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Delmar  9-1244. 

— CLOSING  WHITEFACE  RANCH— 

FOR  SALE — Six  3-yr.  old  registered  WHR  Hereford 
Bulls:  WHB  Contender  50th;  WHR  Heritage  30th; 
WHR  Tri-Star  ISth;  WHR  Heritage  25th;  WHB 
Realistic  16th;  WHB  Signature  31st.  This  is  your 
chance  to  get  one  of  the  famous  WHR,  bulls. 
WHITEFACE  RANCH  SHOREHAM,  VERMONT 

HEREFORDS 

Selected  Pure  Bred  Registered  Yearling  Heifers. 

T.  B.  and  Bloodtested.  Domino  and  Mischief  Mixer 
bloodlines,  proper  for  any  herd;  oldest  breeder  in  state. 

Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.D.  2,  Jamesville,  N.Y. 

CAD  C  Af  C  One  or  a  carload  of  long-grain-fed 
*  '-/1\  JnLLi  fat  two-year  old  Hereford  steers. 
Also  100  20- month  old  Hereford  steers  available  to 
those  who  plan  to  graze  and  fatten  their  own  steer 
for  next  Fall  butchering. 

WHITEFACE  RANCH  -  -  SHOREHAM,  VERMONT 

HEREFORD  BULLS  rS‘S 

Road  No.  321;  two  miles  north  of  Skaneatles  Village). 

P.  SIDNEY  HAND.  R.  D.  2.  SKANEATELES.  N.Y. 

HFRF  FORTIN  50  duality  yearlings.  Com- 

•aGlxUii  mercial  heifers  and  steers. 

WINDRIDGE  FARMS  •  JEFFERSONVILLE.  VT. 

|  RABBITS 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 

Guaranteed  healthy  stock  10  week  youngsters  $4.00  pair. 
SUNSET  RABBITRY.  150  W.  End  Ave.,  Freeport.  L.  1. 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  BUCKS  & 

White  New  Zealands.  Some  crossbred  Flemish  young. 

GATES.  RICHARD  ST..  ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 

PED.  RABBITS  ANGORAS  FLEMISH 

OTHERS.  BOOKLET  10  CENTS. 

BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND  -  -  MASTIC,  N.  Y. 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES.  Pedigreed.  Fast  growers, 
valuable  fur.  Mature  does  $15.  Young  bucks,  does  $3. 

CALVERT  BABBITRY,  Nelson  Rd„  Scarsdale,  N.  V. 

Silver  Black  Fox  Babbits,  Jrs.,  Srs..  Trio  Champagnes 

$25.00.  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESK1LL,  NEW  YORK 

Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied:  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Pedigreed  New  Zealand  Beds,  superior  meat  breed. 
Illustrated  folder  10c.  Fairview _ R abbitry.  Gap,  Pa. 

BABBITS:  Flemish  Giants,  $1.50  each.  5  weeks. 
Healthy.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

Imported  Sorrel  Belgian,  Stallion,  a  proven  breeder. 
Also  a  coming  three  and  four  year  old  stallion,  a 
number  of  imported  mares  in,  foal,  young  mares  from 
coming  yearlings  to  four  year  olds,  all  sorrels.  Come 
and  make  your  selection.  You  can  find  what  you  are 
looking  for  here,  reasonably  priced. 

HYLLMEDE  FARM,  BEAVER.  PENNSYLVANIA 

REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

HAVE  one  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERDS  OF 
BELGIAN  HORSES  in  Pennsylvania  to  choose 
trom.  Stallions  and  fillies  all  ages.  Farceur  Breeding. 
All  of  the  older  animals  have  been  consistent  prize 
winners  and  are  just  the  kind  you  need  to  improve 
your  herd.  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  them  to  you.  McCullough  Farms,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Fnr  Snlo  ^'eam  °t  matched  registered  Belgian  mares, 
i  ui  uaic  five  years  old,  imported  from  Belgium. 
Double  harness  included.  Three  year  old  registered 
Belgian  Stallion.  This  stallion  will  meet  your  every 
requirement.  The  above  are  here  for  your  inspection. 
WHITEFACE  RANCH,  SHOREHAM,  VERMONT 

PAI  OMINfl  HORSES,  breeding  stock,  pleasure  and 
J  “  „  v  show  horses,  weanling  colts  to  older 
■mrses.  Send  for  our  latest  descriptive  price  list. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

FfIR  SAT  P  Registered  Black  Percheron  Stal- 
.  )jon  six  years  old  Gentle  broke: 

"uttriV’c’IViR T  %iiVffobsF.,u%iS‘ToSU 

REG.  SUFFOLK  PUNCH 

.u  ,  „  „  HOBSES  FOB  SALE 

Charles  P.  Dunning,  24  Commerce  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

For  Sale:  2  pure  bred  Shetland  stallions  3  and  4  years 
old.  Beal  ones;  also  a  few  mares  and  young  stuff. 

A.  B.  PORTER.  ATWATER,  OHIO 


AYRSHIRES 


GOOD  HOPE  AYRSHIRES 

Carefully  chosen,  high  production  and  butterfat  dams. 
High  classification  on  conformation.  Senior  herd  sire 
Penshurst  True  Line,  approved — first  11  daughters 
average  11075  lbs.  milk,  471  lbs.  butterfat  4.25%. 
''rite  tor  pedigrees  and  production  records,  or  better, 
visit  the  farm.  Good  Hope  Farm,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type— Best  ef  Grazers 
Writ©  for  literature  or  names  of  breeder©  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
on  rATRSl,RE.  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street, _ . _ Brandon,  Vermont 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Ayr  sliir  es 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  BROOK.  FARMS  Martinsville,  N,  J. 


I  .-.  dogs  | 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

booking  orders.  male3  $11,  females  available  now  $7. 

W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

Ped.  Registered  or  Non-Registered 

German  Shepherd  (Police)  puppies  $25.00  up. 
MRS.  A.  SECHLER  •  .  .  BARKER,  N.  Y. 

FUKEBRED  COCKE  K  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 

Son-Registered  or  REG1STEBED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


KEEGAN  KENNELS.  SACO.  MAINE 


Want  strong  healthy  puppies,  state  lowest  prices. 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  f  £msc,°&Bw°< TV. 
Shepherd  Pups  G»^,hotfaiwo«tlA0n,x?| 

H^LLCRES?  FABM*^*  r.eal  q.UaIitrAtLrVg.rASBfli.$^ 

Newfoundland.  Smooth-Haired  Fox  Terriers,  Cocker 
Spaniels.  Chris  Robinson,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
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VITAMINS 


in  Park  &  Pollard  Growing  feed 
Exceed  the  " standard "  amounts* 


Park  &  Pollard 


grow  sound  bones.  “D”  stimulates 
growth,  improves  egg  production  and 
hatchability. 

Vitamin  G  is  essential  for  growth, 
vitality  and  body  weight.  “G”  improves 
hatchability  and  prevents  curled-toe  type 
of  paralysis. 

“Standard”  amounts  of  vitamins 
are  established  as  necessary.  (Gov. 
and  University  recommendations.) 
And  Park  &  Pollard  research  takes 
no  chances  with  results.  Extra  vita¬ 
mins  (figures  above  based  on  50-50 
mash,  scratch  feeding)  provide  for 
the  birds  that  eat  more  grain  and 
less  mash.  Enough  for  a  safe 
margin  between  mixing  and  feed¬ 
ing  time.  Enough  for  extra  good 
results  in  all  Park  &  Pollard  feeds. 


*Once  mysterious  substances. 
Today,  vitamins  are  known  to  pre¬ 
vent  nutritional  diseases  and  in¬ 
crease  resistance  to  many  infectious 
diseases.  They  perform  vital 
functions  of  the  body  processes. 
Shortages  of  any  one  of  them  can 
steal  a  season’s  profit. 

Vitamin  A  promotes  growth,  appetite 
and  digestion.  Prevents  infections  of 
the  eyes,  ears,  air  passages,  lungs  and 
kidneys.  “A”  increases  resistance  to 
disease. 


Vitamin  D  works  with  calcium  and 
phosphorus  to  prevent  rickets  and 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY,  BUFFALO  7,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa^e.  : 


Best  from  ALT,  ANGLES.  For  Grass 

Hay  Chopping,  Ensilage  Cutting— 
efficient.  Unlike  any  other!  Exclu¬ 
sive  features.  Limited 
number  available.  Free 
catalog. 

BLIZZARD  MFG.  CO. 

(Since  1874) 

Canton  2,  Ohio 


For  safe,  successful 
electric  fence  •  •  . 
for  years  to  come  jj 


•  Elmer  the  Bulhorg,  strong 
as  a  bull,  big  as  a  horse, 
slippery  as  a  hog.  F-3 


©  1044  Tile  Priine  Mfg.  Co. 


DEPEND  .n  PRIME 

Controllers 


•No  matter  how  well  you  build  and  insulate  your 
,  electric  fence,  it  can’t  do  the  job  unless  your  con¬ 
troller  is  dependable.  Prime’s  dependability  has  been 
proved  on  thousands  of  farms  in  the  past  10  years.  See 
^your  Prime  dealer" s  high-line  and  battery  models  now. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co.,  1669  S.  First  St,  Milwaukee  4,Wis. 

FREE  BOOKLET  .  .  .  "How  to  Build  and  Maintain 
Your  Electric  Fence?’.  Write  for  your  copy  today , 


Prime  High-Line 
Model,  approved  for 
safety  by  Under¬ 
writers*  Laboratories. 


The  Kind  of  Horses 
Farmers  Need 

(Continued  from  page  258) 
cradled  in  the  bed  rock  of  Arabian 
foundation.  This  basic  building  block 
constituted  a  firm  corner  stone  on  which 
to  select  for  desired  type.  Such  breed¬ 
ing  involves  a  different  principle  than 
crossing  two  or  more  completely  un¬ 
related  breeds  or  strains,  with  the  idea 
of  perpetuating  the  best  characteristics 
of  each.  The  purity  of  the  blood  being 
used  in  the  case  of  recombing  Arabian, 
Cleveland  Bay  and  Suffolk  horses  has 
already  been  established.  Therefore, 
it  should  not  take  so  long  to  obtain 
a  strain  that  will  breed  true  as  when 
unrelated  blood-lines  are  brought  to¬ 
gether.  / 

American  Recording  Associations 

The  record  associations  of  the  various 
breeds  are  organized  and  operate  to 
record  and  transcribe  the  ancestry  of 
the  individuals  in  their  respective 
breeds.  Records  of  performance  are 
also  kept.  Constructive  promotional 
and  breeding  work  is  maintained.  The 
draft  horse  breed  associations  include 
the  Percheron  Horse  Assn,  of  America, 
Secretary,.  Ellis  McFarland,  9  Dexter 
Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  The  Belgian 
Draft  Horse  Corporation  of  America, 
Secretary,  H.  J.  Brant,  Wabash,  Ind.; 
American  Clydesdale  Assn.,  Secretary, 
Margaret  Corridan,  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  American  Shire  Horse 
Assn.,  Secretary,  E.  F.  Fox,  319  E.  4th 
St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  and  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Suffolk  Horse  Assn.,  Secretary, 
Ralph  W.  Poulton,  Spencer,  Ind. 

The  light  horse  breeds  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  The  Morgan  Horse  Club, 
Secretary,  F.  B.  Hills,  90  Broad  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  The  Arabian  Horse  Club 
of  America,  Secretary,  Alfred  R.  Watt, 
111  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  U.  S. 
Trotting  Assn.,  Secretary,  Will  Gaha- 
gan,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  (registers  both 
trotters  and  pacers);  The  Jockey  Club, 
Registrar,  Fred  J.  E.  Klees,  250  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  (registers  Thor¬ 
oughbreds)  ;  American  Saddle  Horse 
Breeders’  Assn.,  Secretary,  Charles  J. 
Cronan,  Jr.,  205  Urban  Bldg.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.;  American  Hackney  Horse 
Society,  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Macy  Wil- 
lets,  Room  1737,  42  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  The  Palomino  Horse  Assn, 
and  Stud  Book  Registry,  Secretary, 
Dick  Halliday,  La  Cumbre  Rd.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.;  Palomino  Horse  Breed¬ 
ers’  of  America,  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  Ar¬ 
thur  Zappe,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas;  The 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Breeders’ 
Assn,  of  America,  Secretary,  Miss  Syd 
Houston,  Lewisburg,  Tenn.;  American 
Quarter  Horse  Assn.,  Secretary,  Bob 
Denhardt,  706  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  The  Albino  Horse 
Club,  Inc.,  Secretary,  Miss  Ruth  Thomp¬ 
son,  Butte,  Neb.;  The  Colorado  Ranger 
Horse  Assn.,  Inc.,  Secretary,  K.  K.  Par¬ 
sons,  Boulder,  Colo.;  Appaloosa  Horse 
Club,  Inc.,  President,  Claude  J.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Moro,  Ore.  and  The  Pinto  Horse 
Society,  Secretary,  George  M.  Glenden- 
ning,  Pittsburg,  Calif. 

The  Horse  and  Mule  Association  of 
America,  Secretary,  Wayne  Dinsmore, 
407  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  car¬ 
ries  on  constructive  promotional  work 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  all  horses, 
mules,  jacks  and  ponies.  The  Standard 
Jack  &  Jennett  Registry  of  America, 
Secretary,  Wm.  E.  Morton,  501  Scarritt 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  handles  the 
work  for  owners  of  jacks  and  jennetts 
that  are  eligible  for  registration.  The 
pony  associations  include  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Shetland  Pony  Club,  Secretary, 
Julia  M.  Wade,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  and 
The  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society  of 
America,  of  which  Miss  Wade  is  also 
secretary. 

The  various  secretaries  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  associations  are  always  glad  to 
answer  questions  or  furnish  literature 
relative  to  their  respective  breeds,  and 
to  supply  names  of  breeders’  with  ani¬ 
mals  for  sale. 


Coming-  Livestock  Sales 

May  8  —  Virginia  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Assn.  Sale,  Orange,  Va. 

May  10 — National  Ayrshire  Sale,  Ken¬ 
ilworth  Riding  Academy,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

May  18 — Belgian  Draft  Horse  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale,  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey. 

May  22 — Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  Sale,  Danbury,  Conn. 

May  23  —  Northern  New  England 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  Tops- 
field,  Mass. 

May  24 — New  Jersey  Holstein  Co¬ 
operative  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

June  3 — New  York  State  Jersey  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  Edgerton  Park,  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  revised  com¬ 
plete,  Henry  and  Morrison . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4  00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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IMPORTANT  .  .  .  Under  government 
limitation  orders,  not  enough  Water 
Systems  are  available  today  to  supply 
the  demand.  But,  a  McDonald  System 
is  worth  waiting  for,  if  necessary. 
Get  facts  before  you  buy. 

A.  Y.  MCDONALD  MFG.  CO. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 


Dr.  Na.yh 

UDDER  BALM 

Made  for  Dairymen  by  a  Veterinarian 


Antiseptic  ointment  for 
udder  and  teats.  The  same 
soothing,  softening  oint¬ 
ment  in  which  Dr.  Naylor’s 
Dilators  are  packed.  De¬ 
signed  to  stay  in  prolonged 
antiseptic  contact,  to  re¬ 
duce  danger  of  infection 
and  promote  clean,  rapid 
healing. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  DR.  NAYLOR'S  Udder  Balm 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.,  MORRIS,  N.  V 


Lantz  originate* 
the  Flexible 
Grapple  Hay  Fori 
hay  fork.  There  have  beei 
imitators,  yes,  but  Lantz  always  leads. 

NO  TROUBLE  TRIPPING — This  simple, 
patented,  exclusive  head  is  foolproof.  No 
sticking — never  lets  go  until  tripped. 

The  Lantz  is  safer, -sturdier — saves  time, 
work  and  trouble.  HANDLES  LOOSE 
OR  BALED  HAY. 

Made  by  manufacturers  of  the  LANTZ 
KUTTER  KOLTER  —  enables  mould- 
board  plow  to  cut  through  without  chok¬ 
ing  and  helps  cover  thrash.  WRITE  for  Free 
literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

lantz  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT,  R-442  VALPARAISO,  IND. 


IT’S  YOUR  PATRIOTIC  DUTY  TO 

HU  MR! 

Rats  causing  terrific  damage 
and  spreading  disease 

Rats  are  destroying  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  precious  food,  property  and 
are  spreading  disease.  An  easy  and 
quick  way  to  kill  rat3  is  with  K-R-O. 

K-R-0  is  made  from  red  squill — a 
raticide  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  because  it  effec¬ 
tively  kills  rats.  Safe  to  use  around 
livestock  or  poultry. 

Ask  for  K-R-0  at  your  druggist’s  or 
feed  dealer.  K-R-0  Co., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

K-R-O 

KILLS  RATS  ONLY 
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Peters 


SWINE  MIXTURE  POWDER 
Contains  PHENO  THIAZINE 


^Soldiers  and  civilians  need  pork.  Help  re¬ 
duce  nodular  and  round-worm  infestation. 
No  need  to  catch  individual  pigs;  just  mix 
the  powder  in  oats,  and  watch  them  eat  it 
with  relish!  Only  a  few  cents  per  pig. 

One  lb.  of  Peters  Swine  Mixture 
Powder,  $1.20  (enough  for 
thirty  25-pound  pigs). 

Equally  effective  with  poultry. 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 


70  OTHER  PETERS 
ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 


TAKE  this  coupon  to  your 
friendly  Peters  druggist 
for  FREE  Veterinary 
Guide.  If  there  is  no  Peters 
druggist  in  your  com¬ 
munity, mail  coupon  to  us. 


WKiTE  TOD  A  V! 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


I 


|  CITY . STATE . .  I 

PETERS  Veterinary  Guide  contains  descriptions  I 
I  of  93  diseases  common  to  domestic  animals  and  I 
I  poultry;  also  information  regarding  prevention  , 

(and  treatment  to  be  given  by  owner  himself  I 
at  low  cost. 


PETERS  SERUM 

COMPANY,  LABORATORIES 
4408  MAIN  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


BUILD  YOUR  FUTURE  WITH 
DR.  LEGEAR  MEDICINE  CO. 


52  year  old  company  realigning  rich  sales 
territories.  5  alert  salesmen  needed  to  handle 
vastly  increased  sales,  dealer  outlets  on 
nationally-known  Dr.  LeGear  Live  Stock  and 
Poultry  Prescriptions.  Permanent,  big  pay 
if  you  qualify.  Guaranteed  weekly  draw, 
plus  liberal  commission  all  business.  Present 
men  with  us  5  to  26  years.  Most  powerful 
radio  advertising  and  sales  aids  in  our  in¬ 
dustry.  N.  Y.,  Ia.,  Colo.,  Nebr.,  N.  D.,  S.  D., 
and  Mich,  territories  open  now,  others  soon. 
Knowledge  livestock  and  poultry  diseases 
and/or  feeds  helpful,  but  not  essential.  Write 
fully,  enclosing  photo,  to  Sales  Manager. 

DR.  LEGEAR  MEDICINE  CO. 

St.  Louis  16,  -  Missouri 


SALES  —  SUPPLY  BRANCHES: 

EAST:  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  248  W.  Jefferson  St. 
WEST:  Oakland,  Cal.,  4051  Telegraph  Ave. 
CANADA:  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


—  is  making  History  in  America's 
dairies  through  increased,  quality 
production  that  more  than  offsets 
crucial  labor  shortage  .  .  .  Rite-Way’s 

CORRECT  MILKING  ACTION 

results  from  an  unequalled  combination 
of  massaging  Inflations,  balanced  stroke, 
springiest  Pulsator  and  Rotary  Vacuum 
Pump,  (No  idle  stroke).  Three  exclusive 
features  of  Rite-Way  Milker  that  assure 
highest  efficiency,  with  safer,  faster  milk¬ 
ing;  safeguards  the  udder-health  of  your 
valuable  cows. 

Booklet  and  other  valuable  dairy  infor¬ 
mation.  FREE  on  request. 

New  Rubber  Parts  supplied 
for  most  other  makes  of 
milkers.  Address 

RITE-WAY 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

>247-49  Belmont  Avenue, 

Dept.  R  ,  Chicago  >3.  III. 


Chemung  County  Notes 

Clifford  Shappee  of  Horseheads  had 
a  13-acre  field  of  permanent  pasture 
that  was  occupied  by  thorn  apples, 
poverty  grass,  cradle  knolls  and  some 
pasture  grass.  Four  years  ago,  he  cut 
the  thorn  apples  and  smoothed  the  field 
down.  He  used  a  spring-toothed  harrow, 
a  disc  harrow  and  a  roller  with  rather 
poor  results '  but  finally  found  that  a 
spiked-toothed  harrow  was  the  best  tool 
to  put  the  field  in  shape  for  permanent 
pasture.  Part  of  this  field  was  seeded 
without  plowing,  and  on  part  of  it  lime 
and  superphosphate  were  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  ton  of  lime  and  300  lbs. 
superphosphate  per  acre.  Since  the 
field  was  smoothed  down,  it  has  been 
possible  to  run  a  mowing  machine  over 
it  every  year  to  prevent  thorn  apples 
from  coming  back  and  to  keep  the 
weeds  under  control.  Last  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  furnishing  pasture  all  summer, 
the  field  cut  8  or  10  tons  of  hay  in  June. 

After  four  years’  experience,  the  pas¬ 
ture  is  now  largely  white  clover  and 
blue  grass  sod.  Mr.  Shappee  observes 
that  the  sod  seems  to  be  no  better  where 
seed,  lime  and  fertilizer  were  used, 
than  where  the  field  was  simply  cleared 
of  the  brush  and  has  been  kept  clipped 
since.  He  says  that  close  pasturing  and 
clipping  every  year  in  June  seems  to 
have  solved  most  of  the  present  prob¬ 
lems  of  pasture  improvement. 


Ivan  Hummer  of  Erin  has  had  three 
years’  experience  with  Ladino  clover 
used  in  his  meadow  mixtures.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  has  a  more  important  place 
on  his  farm  than  alfalfa.  He  seeded 
three  acres  in  1941,  seven  acres  in  1942 
and  six  acres  in  1943.  All  are  looking 
fine  he  says.  The  earlier  seedings  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  two  tons  of  hay  per 
acre  last  year  in  two  cuttings  and  the 
hay  is  of  fine  quality.  He  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  using  Ladino  clover  until  all  the 
meadows  on  the  farm  are  growing  it. 

Mr.  Hummer  has  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
he  plans  to  fatten  the  lambs  on  the 
second  growth  of  Ladino  this  year.  He 
believes  he  can  put  a  nice  finish  on 
lambs  with  good  Ladino  clover  pasture. 
To  grow  the  crop  successfully,  one 
needs  to  use  lime;  on  this  farm,  one  ton 
per  acre  is  not  enough.  Ladino  clover 
needs  fairly  fertile  land,  that  has  been 
manured  in  preparation  for  seeding.  It 
will  grow  on  soil  too  wet  to  grow  a  good 
crop  of  corn.  Two  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  is  ample  to  get  this  stand  of  La¬ 
dino  clover  and  he  commonly  uses  it 
mixed  with  red  clover  and  timothy  as 
a  regular  seeding  mixture.  He  observed 
this  year  that  Ladino  clover  stimulates 
the  growth  of  timothy. 


Fred  Olcott  of  Erin  purchased  the 
150-acre  farm  where  he  now  lives,  in 
1933.  The  first  summer  he  harvested 
all  the  hay  from  the  meadows.  One  20- 
acre  field  he  remembers  particularly 
yielded  two  loads  of  hay.  He  did  not 
have  enough  hay  during  the  first  winter 
to  feed  two  horses  and  one  cow,  but 
had  to  buy  some  from  the  neighbors. 
In  1943,  this  same  20-acre  field  cut  700 
bales  of  hay  weighing  about  60  lbs.  per 
bale.  Altogether  on  the  farm  in  1943, 
55  acres  of  hay  yielded  about  100  tons. 
Mr.  Olcott  says  that  he  has  enough  hay 
this  winter  to  feed  32  head  of  cattle 
and  there  may  be  some  left  to  sell  next 
spring.  Liberal  use  of  lime  made  the 
difference. 


MODEL 


Certainly,  you  can  buy  several 
cheap  fence  controllers  and  not 
be  badly  hurt  in  your  pocketbook 
.  .  .  or,  you  can  buy  one  good 
fencer  and  also  not  be  hurt. 

But  there  is  a  difference . . .  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  stock  control.  After  all, 
you  DO  put  up  your  electric  fence 
to  hold  your  stock,  your  fence  con¬ 
troller  is  really  useful  only  when 
you  have  it  and  have  it  in  proper 
working  order. 

The  SURGE  A.  C.  is  a  full-time 
fencer  . . «  on  the  job  when  you 
need  it ...  it  has  the  reliability, 
durability  and  proved  perform¬ 
ance  that  you  naturally  expect  from 
anything  bearing  the  name  Surge. 
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BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.  K2p,w»b/s“^.n.v. 

Please  send  me  free  and  without  obligation  complete  details  about  the 
Surge  Electric  Fencer. 


Name 


N.  Y.  Jersey  Sale  June  3 

The  New  York  State  Jersey  consign¬ 
ment  sale  is  an  annual  breed  classic 
that  offers  the  buying  public  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  carefully  selected 
breeding  stock  from  leading  herds  in 
the  Empire  State.  For  the  past  several 
years,  this  event  has  been  held  at  Meri- 
dale  Farms,  Meredith,  N.  Y.  Present 
conditions  have  made  it  impossible  to 
provide  suitable  accommodations  there 
this  year,  so  the  Club  has  changed  the 
1944  sale  to  Edgerton  Park  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  This  date  is  June  3rd.  There  will 
be  63  head  of  cows  and  heifers  offered. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Seneca 
Hotel  in  Rochester. 


New  England  Angus  Sale 

Northern  New  England  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders  will  hold  their  first 
annual  sale  on  Tuesday,  May  23,  at 
Topsfield,  Mass.  This  sale  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Angus  Assn,  and  is  held 
to  cooperate  with  the  Northeastern 
Angus  Assn.  The  offerings  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  will  consist  of 
60  head  of  females  of  various  ages  and 
8  bulls. 

Catalogues  and  information  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Secretary  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Kane,  Northern  New  England 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Assn.,  Hope 
Farm,  Chelsea,  Vt. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Eighty-one  consignors  placed  212  pure 
bred  Holsteins  of  all  ages  in  the  Earl¬ 
ville  sale  stables  for  the  166th  monthly 
sale  held  last  month.  The  total  sale  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $48,480,  and  the  general 
average  for  all  above  four  weeks  old 
was  $308.  This  was  $8  above  the  March 
sale. 

Top  cow  sold  for  $625,  from  E.  E. 
McClure,  Heuvelton,  to  Warner  Moore, 
Ghent,  N.  Y.  Top  bull  (4  months  old) 
at  $700,  from  Dorothy  M.  Moore,  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  to  B.  Morrison  &  Son,  Renns- 
alear  Falls,  N.  Y.  This  was  the  largest 
one-day  sale  ever  held  in  Earlville. 


Town - - - - - R.  F.  D - _State 


Relieve 

m  LAMENESS 

due  to  bruises,  strains,  puffs 

Farmers  knew  there’s  nothing 
like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  shoulder  galls,  strains, 
bruises,  puffs.  A  standby  for 
50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  flow  of  blood  to 
the  injury  to  help  carry  off  the  conges¬ 
tion.  It  usually  brings  swellings  down 
in  a  few  hours! 

Not  a  “cure-all,”  Absorbine  is  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  conges¬ 
tive  troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or 
removes  hair.  Only  $2.50  for  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Milk  Faster 

With  the  new  Model  “D” 
Single  Unit  Uebler  .  .  . 
Operates  on  low  vacuum, 
easy  to  clean,  and  built 
for  years  of  service.  Some 
territories  open  for  deal¬ 
ers.  Write  for  details. 


Prices  and  literature  on  request. 


UEBLER  MACHINE  CO. 


VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


AMAZIN  _ 

new  TEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY ! 


Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  Is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  si2«, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  Do 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick- Deering,  Sears,  Empire.  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  945  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHAL!.,  MICH. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


MAIL  ORDERS  EARLY 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  help  and  other 
wartime  conditions.  Postal  authorities 
find  it  impossible  to  deliver  mail  as 
promptly  as  formerly.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  it  now  requires  twice  the  normal 
time  for  a  letter  to  reach  its  destination. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  advertisers  are  urged  to  mail  their 
orders  and  instructions  in  sufficient  time 
to  reach  this  office  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day  Morning— 9  days  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  issue.  To  be  on  the  safe  side 
allow  an  extra  day  for  delay  in  delivery. 
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New,  Victory  edition  of  our 
popular  Home  Canners’ 
Textbook. 

This  book  makes  home 
canning  easier  and  more 
successful  because  it  gives 
approved  instructions  and  is 
accurate  and  complete.  Up- 
to-the-minute  on  all  the 
best  methods  and  newest 
equipment.  Gives  tested 
recipes  for  canning  fruits, 
green  vegetables,  soups, 
sauces,  jellies,  preserves, 
pickles,  etc 

Special  chapters  on  can¬ 
ning  chicken,  meat,  fish,  etc. 
Accurate  timetables  for 
processing  water  bath  and 
pressure  cooker.  Appetizing 
ways  to  serve  canned  foods. 
64  pages  of  most  valuable, 
helpful  information.  With 
supply  of  11  dozen  canning 
labels,  gummed  and  printed 
with  names  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  etc.,  that  you  usually 
put  up,  with  some  left  blank 
to  fill  in  your  special  delica¬ 
cies.  Only  15<f.  Send  today. 

BOSTON  WOVEN  HOSE 
«  RUBBER  COMPANY 

70  Hampshire  Street 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

^Replacement  or  refiind  of 
money  guaranteed  by  Good 
Housekeeping  if  defective  or 
not  as  advertised  therein, 


KEEP  BUYING  WAR  BONDS 


P* 

fin m 

Aa 

GOOD  LUCK* 

Jar  Rubbers 


FARM  FREEZERS 

QUICK-FREEZE  LOCKERS 

For  Homes,  Farms.  Stores  and 
Industrial  Uses. 

Of  course  You  can  buy  a  Late 
Model  Freezer  for 

( f.o.b .  N.  Y.  C. 

W  ar  ehouse) 

Some  of  these  in  use  less  than  6 
months.  All  equipped  with  famous 
make  hermetically  sealed  units.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Fully  guaranteed. 

FROSTED  FOOD  CABINET  CORP. 

241  W.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  ENd.  2-4100 


GASSY 

STOMACH? 

(due  to  hyperacidity  ) 

Many  sufferers  get  swift  comforting  relief  with 
Frye's  PAN-BISDA.  Try  PAN-BISDA  for  relief 
of  stomach  distress,  acid  indigestion,  gas  pains,  sour 
stomach,  bloating  and  heartburn,  due  to  hyper¬ 
acidity. 

Sold  for  over  fifty  years,  famous  PAN-BISDA  is 
time  tested  and  is  not  laxative.  It  will  be  a  ]oy  to 
eat  in  comfort  and  feel  grand  again.  All  drug  stores 
carry  PAN-BISDA  so  get  a  bottle  today. 

PAN-BISDA 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  cases  almost  as  well  at  with  natural 

teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25e  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists.  ..If  your  druggist  hasn't  It,  don't  watte 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.p,  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  3103-E,  ELMIRA,  N,  Y. 

STRAIGHT  HNS  V2  IB.  BOX  $1.50 


WTieri  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


AND 

Farm  Horses 


They  pause  for  a  “breather”  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill. 

For  the  going  is  steep, 

And  the  furrows  are  deep;  , 

And  the  farmer  sits  awaiting  their  will. 
How  patient  they  look  as  they  flick  off 
the  flies. 


How  gentle,  how  wise. 

“Prince”  in  the  middle  is  mildly  alert, 
“Nellie”  is  game,  but  weary  is  “Gert.” 
Yet  all  of  a  sudden  they’ll  turn  with 
a  will 

To  toil  up  the  hill. 

J.  w.  WOLFE 


Woman’s  Land  Army — 1944 

The  experience  of  last  year  proved 
the  value  of  women  farm  workers  and 
laid  a  good  foundation  for  more  effici¬ 
ent,  helpful  service  this  season. 

Recruiting  for  the  Woman’s  Land 
Army  is  being  actively  carried  on 
through  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  in  co-operation  with  the  Extension 
Service.  Wherever  possible  candidates 
for  long  term  work — three  months  or 
more,  are  being  given  preliminary 
training  in  agriculture  schools,  among 
the  most  active  of  which  is  the  State 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island. 

Farm  families  in  need  of  women 
workers  may  apply  to  their  county 
agents,  through  whom  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  supply  satisfactory  per¬ 
sonnel  at  agreed  upon  rates  and  living 
conditions.  Patience  and  understand¬ 
ing  will  be  needed  by  both  the  farm 
family  and  the  Land  Army  worker,  but 
there  is  ample  proof  that  good  women 
workers  can  do  much  to  relieve  the 
farm  labor  situation.  c.  b.  w. 


Garden  Talk 

We  did  not  call  our  1943  garden  a 
Victory  Garden  but  it  is  still  furnish¬ 
ing  us  with  food  so  we  do  not  have 
to  buy  vegetable  that  are  needed  else¬ 
where.  We  bring  from  the  cellar  bottles 
of  cold  tomato  juice,  knowing  ib  fur¬ 
nishes  the  same  health-insurance  that 
is  found  in  oranges.  We  use  a  few  early 
tomato  plants  but  depend  on  the  large, 
heavy  fruit  of  later  varieties  for  can¬ 
ning.  When  transplanted,  I  sprinkle  the 
plants  with  wood  ashes  if  they  are  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  tiny  black  leaf-suckers. 
We  pruned  rather  heavily  last  season, 
the  leaf  growth  was  so  dense. 

Space  and.  labor  were  saved  by  choos¬ 
ing  limas  for  our  beans.  Poled  they 
grow  upward  to  unexpected  heights 
and  bear  pods  all  the  way.  By  drop¬ 
ping  one  or  two  mottled  navy  beans 
(scarlet  runner)  in  each  hill,  a  decora¬ 
tive  effect  is  obtained. 

We  grew  cucumbers  in  a  row  beside 
wire  fencing.  With  a  bit  of  training 
they  obligingly  climbed,  saving  space 
and  keeping  clean.  Try  planting  a  few 
nasturtiums  in  the  row.  I  like  the 
double  ones. 

How  does  one  grow  winter  squashes 
that  cook  up  mealy  and  dry?  Have 
tried  gray,  golden  and  green  Hubbard 
squash  seed  from  many  sources,  differ¬ 
ent  fertilizers,  lime,  garden  and  other 
soils  but,  small  as  eggs  or  warty  and 
big  as  pumpkins,  they  are  wet. 

We  like  to  try  new  things.  Have 
grown  cantaloupes  and  peanuts  here 
in  northern  Pennsylvania.  Want  to  grow 
Concord  grapes.  An  Erie  County  grow¬ 
er  (in  the  same  latitude)  says  their 
lake  keeps  off  early  frosts.  Where  can 
one  get  an  accommodating  lake? 

m.  c.  s. 


Garden  Helps 


Last  year,  due  to  the  war,  there  were 
only  women  folks  left  to  make  the  gar¬ 
den  for  our  family,  but  our  first  at¬ 
tempts  were  successful,  and  we  had 
all  the  vegetables  we  needed  for  use 
and  for  canning. 

We  found  that  many  household 
articles  can  be  used  in  the  care  of  a 
garden,  such  as  the  end  of  the  handle 
on  an  old  spoon  or  fork,  which  may  be 
used  for  lifting  seedlings  out  of  pots. 
The  tines  of  a  fork  are  just  as  good. 
An  old  table  knife  is  fine  for  making 
trenches  in  which  to  set  out  tomatoes, 
and  for  cutting  squares  around  plants 
in  flats  before  setting  out.  We  used  an 
old  putty  knife  for  much  of  this  work. 
An  apple  corer  makes  a  fine  trowel  for 
tiny  plants;  a  shoe  horn  a  good  “spade” 
for  lifting  out  small  plants.  Wooden 
towel  rods  can  be  used  to  stake  and 
trellis  plants.  An  old  salt  shaker  was 
used  for  sowing  fine  seeds,  such  as 
lettuce,  etc.  A  broom  handle  sharpened 
at  one  end  does  vei^  well  for  making 
a  hole  in  which  to  set  out  onions.  Let¬ 
tuce  and  chard  were  planted  in  the 
same  trench,  and  the  lettuce  was  all 
used  by  the  time  the  chard  was  ready 

When  spreading  commercial  fertilizer! 
a  2-cup  sifter  makes  a  fine  spreader, 
for  it  not  only  spreads  evenly,  but 
helps  to  keep  an  accurate  count  of  the 
number  of  cups  of  fertilizer  used.  A 
whisk  broom  dipped  in  water  and  gently 
tapped  over  the  soil  gives  all  the  water 
necessary  and  never  disturbs  seeds  or 
seedlings. 

When  planting  seeds  sprinkle  them 
with  a  very  mild  soap  water.  The  ants 
and  bugs  seem  to  stay  away  when  this 
is  done.  b.  c. 


Recipes  We  Like 

An  Economical  Meat  Pie 
2  lbs.  beef  chuck,  neck  or  shank;  2 
tablespoons  flour;  2  tablespoons  lard; 
2  cups  diced  potatoes;  2  cups  diced  car¬ 
rots;  1  cup  diced  onions;  1  cup  diced 
celery;  salt,  pepper  to  taste;  baking 
powder  biscuits  or  pastry  rounds. 

Have  boned  or  cut  into  small  pieces 
for  stews.  Dredge  in  flour  and  brown 
well  in  lard,  cover  with  hot  water, 
cover  kettle  tightly  and  let  meat  cook 
slowly  until  tender— about  1  or  iy2 
hours.  About  30  minutes  before  meat 
is  done,  add  vegetables.  Cook  until  they 
are  tender,  but  not  entirely  done,  then 
thicken  the  liquid  slightly  and  pour  all 
into  a  large  casserole,  being  certain 
that  it  is  seasoned  well.  Cut  baking 
powder  biscuits  or  pastry  rounds  and 
put  in  space  over  meat  and  vegetable 
filling;  make  slits  for  escaping  steam 
and  bake  in  (400°F.)  oven  until  top 
is  well  done— about  20  or  25  minutes. 

Quick  Turnip  Soup 
1  quart  milk;  1  onion  cut  in  half;  1 
tablespoon  flour;  1  teaspoon  salt;  2 
tablespoons  melted  butter;  2  cups  grated 
raw  turnips;  2  tablespoons  chopped 
parsley. 

Heat  milk  in  double  boiler  with  onion, 
add  flour  and  butter,  which  have  been 
well  blended,  then  the  turnip  and  salt, 
cook  until  turnip  is  tender  or  for  about 
10  minutes,  and  remove  the  onion, 
sprinkle  chopped  parsley  over  the  soup 
just  before  serving.  Serves  6. 

.  MRS.  E.  K.  D. 

-  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

Tips  on  Painting1 

Before  painting  window  sashes,  wet 
the  glass  and  press  a  sheet  of  news¬ 
paper  on  it,  covering  the  glass.  With 
razor  blade,  cut  paper  smoothly  along 
the  edges  of  the  sash.  After  the  sash  is 
dry,  the  paper  will  come  off  readily 
and  there  will  be  no  paint  spatters  to 
clean  off. 

To  save  the  paint  around  knobs  on 
cupboards  after  a  new  paint  job,  cut 
out  circles  or  squares  of  felt  or  any 
heavy  material  and  insert  under  the 
knob.  Any  color  may  be  used  to  fit 
into  the  color  scheme  of  the  room. 

Before  painting  willow  or  reed  fur¬ 
niture,  give  it  a  priming  coat  of  shellac 
or  varnish.  It  will  add  years  to  the 
paint.  To  repaint  metal  furniture,  re¬ 
move  all  rust  spots  with  steel  wool  or 
sandpaper.  Touch  these  up  with  red 
lead  or  the  same  paint  you  are  using  to 
refimsh.  When  thoroughly  dry,  apply 
the  final  coat  of  exterior  enamel. 

Don’t  throw  away  those  paint  pails. 
To  clean  out  the  paint,  soak  rags  or 
waste  in  kerosene,  put  them  in  the 
pails  and  burn,  using  proper  precau¬ 
tion.  This  will  clean  them  out  beauti¬ 
fully. 

For  painting  cupboard  shelves  that 
are  too  close  together  for  easy  use  of 
an  ordinary  paint  brush,  cut  off  the 
handle  of  a  paint  brush;  fit  the  remain¬ 
ing  stub  into  a  hole  bored  in  a  piece 
of  %  x  2-inch  wood  about  10  inches 
long.  With  this  right  angle  handle,  it 
is  easy  to  paint  awkwardly  close 
shelves. 

Nebraska. _  Mrs.  e.  c. 

Pillow  Slips  from  Sacks 

My  pillow  cases  were  getting  very 
scarce  and  I  was  not  able  to  find  suit¬ 
able  tubing  on  the  local  market.  So  I 
took  two  feed  sacks  of  the  hundred 
pound  size,  washed  and  bleached  them 
•  and  made  the  cases  of  them.  I  put 
a  border  of  rose  colored  print  on  each 
one  and  cut  from  the  same  print,  some 
of  the  large  flowers  and  appliqued  onto 
the  top  side  of  the  case,  two  on  each. 
My  friends  admired  the  slips  and  each 
time  they  are  washed  they  are  pret¬ 
tier;  In  making  pillow  slips,  be  sure 
that  the  material  is  fine  enough  so  that 
it  will  not  be  rough  and  uncomfortable 
to  sleep  upon.  F_  B 

“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
others  who  have  the  same  hobbies  as 
I,  crocheting,  raising  chickens,  flower 
gardens  and  pen  pals  from  every  state.” 
Mrs.  G.  E.  W.,  Vermont. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  has  patterns  of  knitted  tablecloths, 
drciilar  designs,  and  directions  to  go 
with  them.  Would  return  the  favor.” 
Mrs.  J.  H.  T.,  New  Jersey. 

“I  will  exchange  slips  of  my  Night 
Blooming  Cerus,  Pick-a-Back  Plant 
and  my  Begonias  for  other  unusual  and 
rare  house  plants,  vines  and  succulents. 

I  also  collect  all  kinds  of  stuffed  animal 
patterns.”— Mrs.  C.  N.  H.,  New  York. 


May  6,  3944 

HOME 

CANNERS/ 

Follow  Instructions 

•  Canning  is  no  chore  when  you 
can  with  care.  The  Right  way 
is  the  Sure  way.  Follow  proper 
instructions  and  your  canning 
success  is  assured.  It’s  an  easy 
way  to  supply  your  family  with 
a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
nourishing  and  rich  in  flavor. 


BLUE 

BOOK 


Each  Ball  Jar  carton  contains 
proper  instructions  for  use  of  that  particular 
style  of  jar.  For  complete  methods  and 
tested  canning  recipes  send  10c  for  a  copy 
of  the  BAIL  BLUE  BOOK. 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Muneie,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


ISBRANDTSEN 
"ZG"  Coffee 


TIGHTENS 
FALSE  TEETH 

OR  NO 
COST 


Amazing 
NEW 
Plastic 
Reliner 

LASTS  FR0m4t.  6  monTHS 

NOW — in  a  Jiffy — you  can  make  loose,  slipping  dental 
plates  fit  snug  and  comfortable.  Eat,  talk  In  comfort, 
laugh  freely — for  "Gum  Gripper"  enables  you  to  enjoy 
that  feeling  of  almost  having  your  own  teeth  again! 

•  APPLY  IT  YOURSELF  — AT  HOME 

"GUM  GRIPPER"  amazing  plastic  Rellner  tightens 
dental  plates  quickly,  makes  them  hold  firmly  and  fit 
like  new!  Just  squeeze  from  tube,  spread  evenly,  put 
plate  In  mouth,  wear  It  while  "Gum  Gripper”  sets  la 
few  minutes.  No  heating  necessary. 

•  USE  ON  ANY  DENTAL  PLATE 

“Gum  Gripper"  will  not  harm  denture  or  irritate  gums. 
Sanitary,  odorless.  Keeps  mouth  sweet  and  clean, 
prevents  sore  spots.  Application  of  plastic  “Gum 
Gripper”  is  guaranteed  to  last  4  to  6  months— 
or  no  cost.  Can  be  scrubbed  or  washed.  Rev.  A.  J. 

Wigley,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  writes: 
"Best  material  I  ever  used.  I  have 
not  relined  my  lower  teeth  for  two 
months. 


" Best  I’ve 
EverUsed" 


SEND  NO  MONEY— “Order  a  tube  today — it’s 
only  $1.00.  Fill  out  and  mall  coupon  below.  You’ll  be 
delighted  1  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 


FREE 


GUM  GRIPPER 


Generous  size  package  Dental  Plate 
cleaner  included  free  of  extra  cost 
Cleanses  dental  plates  without  brush¬ 
ing.  Will  not  harm  denture. 

127  N-  Dearborn  St., 
Dept.  92-C,  Chicago 


GUM  GRIPPER,  Dept.  92-C 
127  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  2,  III. 

Send  me  a  tube  of  “Gum  Gripper.’'  You  guar¬ 
antee  it  to  satisfy — or  it  will  not  cost  me  a  penny. 

□  I  will  deposit  $1.00  plus  37c  O.  O.  D.  postage 
with  postman  when  package  arrives. 

□  Enclosed  is  $1.00 — You  pay  postage. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 


Grange  News 


A  recent  Progress  Report  from  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  contains  a  lesson  for  all 
of  us  who  have  to  contend  with  heavy 
soils.  As  a  result  of  experiments,  Pro¬ 
gress  Report  No.  5920  states  that  coal 
ashes  mixed  with  heavy  soil  produced 
an  improved  state  of  aeration  of  the 
soil.  Most  of  us  pay  little  attention  to 
this  matter  of  air  in  the  soil  and  its 
relationship  to  crop  results. 

It’s  rather  common  practice  to  pack 
and  roll  our  average  light  loam  soils 
when  we  plant  a  crop  or  sow  a  grain 
or  grass.  Last  season  I  saw  a  farmer 
go  with  his  roller  from  a  light,  upland 
field  to  a  lower  meadow  where  the 
soil  is  heavy,  clayey  loam.  This  low 
area  had  been  seeded  to  oats  and  mixed 
grass  and  clover.  The  catch  was  poor 
all  over  the  area.  But  at  one  end,  near 
a  wall,  where  the  roller  did  not  go, 
there  was  a  small  patch  of  even,  vigor¬ 
ous-looking  stand.  As  I  was  talking 
with  this  friend  later,  he  said,  “I’ll 
never  roll  heavy  land  again.  I’ve 
thought  for  a  long  while  it  wasn’t  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  soil  doesn’t  dry  out. 
Now  I  see  proof.”  Those  of  us  who 
have  heavy,  clay  soils  know  that  it  has 
to  be  handled  differently.  Most  of  us 
learned  long  ago  not  to  try  to  work  it 
too  early  in  the  spring. 

I  haven’t  been  travelling  around  very 
much  since  gasoline  rationing,  but  at 
meetings  and  in  correspondence  with 
friends,  there’s  one  point  that  needs 
comment.  Many  family  farmers  who 
get-  their  power  from  a  pair  of  horses 
have  said  to  me.  “When  the  war  is 
over,  I  am  going  to  have  a  small  trac¬ 
tor.”  A  few  years  ago,  one  family 
farmers  believed  in  horses  for  farm 
power.  Now  the  sentiment  seems  to  be 
changing.  Now  they  want  tractors.  A 
farmer  in  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  said 
this  to  me.  “I’ve  been  figuring,  now 
that  labor  is  scarce  and  time  is  worth 
real  money.  I’ve  been  farming  for  30 
years  and  always  had  one  team  and 
lots  of  years  I’ve  bought  a  cheap  horse 
to  use  in  the  summer.  I  figure  two  acres 
of  my  best  soil  is  needed  for  each  horse 
unit.  It  takes  time  each  day  to  care  for 
a  horse.  If  I  can  get  the  right  size 
tractor  for  my  farm,  I’m  going  to  have 
it.  Figuring  the  life  of  a  tractor  at  10 
years,  and  a  horse  at  20,  I’ll  still  be 
ahead.” 

It’s  true,  we  have  many  specialized 
truck  and  fruit  farms  in  the  Northeast, 
but  the  basis  of  successful  family  farm¬ 
ing  is  good  livestock.  Chances  are  that 
a  survey  would  show  that  numbers  of 
livestock  are  less  now  than  last  fall,  but 
the  feed  problem  will  grow' more  acute. 
Draft  boards  will  take  more  and  more 
of  the  young,  able-bodied  men.  There¬ 
fore,  it  seems  wise  for  farmers  to  raise 
all  the  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  buck¬ 
wheat  possible  this  year.  Centuries  ago, 
a  great  Roman  senator  and  farmer  said 
that  the  most  successful  farmer  was 
the  one  who  raised  all  the  food  for  his 
family  and  livestock. 

If  the  farm  storage  cellar  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  frujts  is  not  satisfactory,  this 
is  the  time  to  consider  the  problem. 
Many  farm  cellars  are  too  warm.  Last 
summer  I  built  a  new  storage  spot 
under  the  kitchen  porch,  against  the 
cellar  wall.  The  space  is  5x5x7.  It  is 
built  of  cement  blocks.  The  roof  is 
heavy  planks  covered  with  four  inches 
of  fine  sand.  A  four  inch  hole  is  cut 
through  the  wall  of  the  house  from  the 
storage  cellar  to  the  furnace  room.  This 
is  blocked  except  in  very  cold  weather. 
If  it  is  too  cold  outside,  the  wooden 
plug  is  removed  so  some  heat  can  go 
into  the  storage  space.  I  like  to  keep 
the  temperature  about  40  degrees.  As 
this  is  written  in  late  March,  the  cab¬ 
bage  and  root  vegetables  are  in  perfect 
shape.  Potatoes  show  no  signs  of 
sprouting.  H.  S.  P. 

Massachusetts. 


Although  the  National  Grange  pre¬ 
sents  Golden  Sheaf  certificates  to  all 
members  who  attain  to  50  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  affiliation  with  the  Order,  it  is 
a  rare  occasion  when  16  such  certifi¬ 
cates  are  presented  on  a  single  evening 
to  members  of  one  subordinate  Grange. 
This  recently  happened  at  Webster 
Grange  in  New  York  State,  located 
just  outside  of  Rochester.  The  presen¬ 
tation  occasion  was  made  a  memorable 
one  and  was  witnessed  by  hundreds  of 
members  from  Monroe  County  and 
those  adjacent  to  it.  This  Grange  has 
the  further  distinction  of  being  the 
largest  subordinate  in  the  United  States, 
with  almost'  700  members. 


Among  the  hundreds  of  new  ships 
that  have  been  launched  during  the 
past  year,  special  interest  for  Grange 
members  attaches  to  the  completion  of 
one  which  recently  sped  down  the  ways 
at  Richmond,  Calif.,  from  the  fact  that 
the  name  given  to  it  was  Oliver  Kelly, 
thus  honoring  the  founder  of  the 
Grange.  In  the  launching  address,  an 
impressive  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Kelley,  “who  rose  overnight  from  an 
obscure  clerk  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  to  one  of 
the  leading  figures  in  American  life; 
who  recognized  the  need  for  organized 
action  among  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
and  had  vision  enough  to  start  such  an 
organization.” 

Some  striking  illustrations  of  how 
early  members  of  the  Grange  still  re¬ 
tain  their  Grange  interest  and  activities 
provide  a  challenge  and  inspiration  to 
younger  members. 

In  Meriden,  Conn.,  a  short  time  ago, 
members  of  the  largest  subordinate  in 
the  Nutmeg  State  turned  out  in  a  body 
to  do  honor  to  its  oldest  member,  Her¬ 
man  E.  Hubbard,  who  that  night 
reached  the  century  mark  in  his  life 
journey.  Mr.  Hubbard  still  attends 
Grange  meetings,  often  speaks  on  the 
floor,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
everything  that  is  going  on. 

When  Medfield  Grange,  in  Norfolk 
County,  Mass.,  celebrated  its  60th  anni¬ 
versary  in  February,  special  honor  was 
paid  to  its  only  living  charter  member 
of  six  decades  ago,  Mrs.  Ellen  Stone, 
93  years  young,  who  still  retains  her 
Grange  interest  remarkably. 

One  of  New  Hampshire’s  most  de¬ 
voted  lifetime  Patrons  is  J.  Daniel 
Porter  of  Lebanon  in  Grafton  County, 
who  has  just  completed  his  28th  year 
as  an  installing  officer  in  Granite  State 
Granges. 

An  active  Massachusetts  Patron, 
George  N.  Brown,  signed  the  charter 
roll  of  Dalton  Grange,  No.  23,  when  it 
was  organized  70  years  ago  last  De¬ 
cember  in  Berkshire  County.  He  is  a 
frequent  attendant  at  its  meetings  and 
never  fails  to  have  a  fitting  word  under 
“Good  of  the  Order.”  d. 


Voted  for  Milk  Dealers 


Space  did  not  permit  publication  in 
our  April  15  issue  of  the  list  of  the 

19  Republicans  who  voted  against  the 

Daniel  resolution  to  investigate  the 

milk  dealer  spread,  in  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  York  Legislature.  This 

is  the  list: 

Name  of  Assemblyman  and  County: 

Howard  N.  Allen . Dutchess 

James  H.  Chase . Cayuga 

Harry  G.  Converse . ; . Oneida 

Herman  B.  Graf . . Chautauqua 

Irving  M.  Ives . Chenango 

Elmer  J.  Kellam . Delaware 

W.  H.  Mackenzie . Allegany 

Lee  B.  Mailler . Orange 

Wheeler  Milmoe  . ' . Madison 

Henry  N.  Neddo . Washington 

G.  B.  Parsons . . Onondaga 

Herbert  A.  Rapp . Genesee 

Leslie  G.  Ryan . Clinton 

Stanley  C.  Shaw . Tompkins 

D.  M.  Stephens . Putnam 

J.  S.  Thompson . Orleans 

Jane  H.  Todd . Westchester 

W.  C.  Van  Duzer . Orange 

H.  V.  Wilson . Wayne 


Give  your  herd  double  protection 
from  horn  and  stable  flies  and 
other  irritating ,  infectious  insects! 
Use  safe  Sanilac— the  Cattle  Spray 
that  protects  all  day! 


Sanila^ 


ONE  SPRAYING  protects  all  day 
under  ordinary  conditions. 
Your  animals  can  eat  and  rest  in 
comfort.  Yet  Sanilac — developed 
by  the  famous  Socony- Vacuum 
Research  Laboratories — is  doubly 


safe,  when  used  as  directed.  Won’t 
burn  or  blister  the  hide,  stain  or 
gum  hair,  or  taint  the  milk.  And 
it  kills  and  repels  in  double-quick 
time!  Why  not  try  Sanilac  today? 
A  little  goes  a  long  way ! 


Sanilac 

CATTLE  SPRAT 


MADE  BY  SOCONY-VACUUM 


VERITY  FEEDS 
iUl 

Vital  Needs 

h 1944! 


POULTRY — 
DAIRY — 
STOCK  FEEDS 


Ask  your  dealer  about  Verity  feeds  or  write  to 


345  Babcock  Street 


Jlac. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


What  are  your 

SILO  NEEDS? 

As  you  know,  the  demand  for  Craine  silos 
exceeds  the  supply.  To  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  critical  materials,  we  are  supplying  silos 
in  the  following  order:  First — Those  most 
urgently  needed.  Second — Those  most  neces¬ 
sary.  Third — Those  most  desirable. 

So,  if  you  need  a  new  silo,  write  to  Craine  for 
information.  Remember,  Craine  experience 
covers  all  popular  types,  and  our  service  man 
can  help  you.  Just  drop  us  a  postal  card. 

CRAINE,  INC.  •  514  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


I 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Record  Price  Ayrshire  Bull 

A  price  of  $3,600  for  this  six-year-old,  Ayrshire  hull,  Glengarry  Sir  Burton, 
Imp.,  sold  at  the  Buckeye  Farms  Dispersal  Sale,  Lima,  Allen  County,  Ohio, 
set  a  record  for  males  of  the  breed  that  has  not  been  equalled  since  1919. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Baum  and  Sons  of  Bainbridge,  Ross  County,  Ohio, 

purchased  this  herd  sire. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  RAN.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding’  Values  of  Roots 

If  you  have  the  information,  would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  advise  as  to  the 
feeding  value  of  mangels  and  rutabagas 
for  dairy  cows,  sheep,  brood  sows,  pigs, 
feeder  cattle  and  lambs.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  what  mangels  should  be 
bought  for  per  ton  now  when  most 
all  grains  are  $60  per  ton  and  hay  $20 
to  $30  per  ton.  h.  c.  o. 

Various  feeding  trials  have  shown 
that  mangels  and  rutabagas  can  be 
satisfactorily  substituted  for  all  or  part 
of  the  silage  ration  for  livestock.  It 
takes  about  200  pounds  of  roots  to  have 
a  feeding  value  equivalent  to  that  of 
corn  silage.  This  ratio  is  a  little  better 
for  fattening  lambs.  Brood  sows  can 
be  fed  a  few  roots  daily  in  addition  to 
their  other  feed;  however,  they  are  not 
suited  for  fattening  pigs  as  they  are 
too  high  in  fiber  and  moisture  for 
swine. 

On  a  price  basis  it  is  better  to  com¬ 
pare  them  with  corn  silage  which  on 
the  average,  contains  360  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton.  Man¬ 
gels  and  rutabagas  average  containing 
160  pounds  t.d.n.  per  ton.  If  silage  is 
worth  $10  per  ton  these  roots  would 
then  be  worth  $4.48  per  ton  on  a  com¬ 
parative  t.d.n.  basis.  Compared  with 
hay  they  would  be  worth  $4  per  ton, 
and  with  grain  selling  at  $60  per  ton 
they  would  be  worth  $6.40  per  ton. 


Home-Mixed  Dairy  Feed 

I  am  having  a  lot  of  trouble  getting 
the  feed  for  my  cows.  I  can  get  plenty 
but  the  cows  will  not  eat  it.  I  would 
like  you  to  send  me  a  formula  if  pos¬ 
sible  so  that  I  can  buy  feed  and  get  it 
ground  and  mixed.  I  would  like  about 
14  or  16  percent  protein.  I  also  like 
to  have  a  feed  that  ivill  keep  the  cows 
in  good  shape.  v.  h. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Corn,  oats,  barley  or  wheat  can  be 
substituted  for  each  other  in  a  dairy 
mixed  feed.  There  is  some  limitation 
concerning  wheat.  It  should  not  be 
used  for  more  than  50%  of  the  dairy 
concentrated  mixture.  A  good  mixture 
that  makes  a  maximum  use  of  home 
grown  feeds,  taking  advantage  of  the 
availability  as  suggested,  is  one  con¬ 
sisting  of  corn  500  pounds,  oats  500 
pounds,  wheat  500  pounds,  wheat  bran 
300  pounds  and  barley  200  pounds. 
This  would  make  a  twelve  to  fourteen 
percent  protein  mixture. 


Corn  on  Cob  for  Steers 

We  occasionally  meet  an  old  farmer 
who  tells  us  that  just  as  good  results 
can  be  gotten  with  feeding  corn  on  cob 
to  steers  or  any  mature  cattle  to  be 
fattened  as  by  feeding  cob-chop.  Some 
also  say  that  not  quite  as  good  the 
extra  results  by  feeding  cob-chop  would 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  chopping  and 
extra  labor,  especially  with  high  prices 
for  poor  gasoline  and  shortage  of  good 
farm  labor,  who  demand  big  wages. 
What  is  your  idea  on  this  matter? 

Lancaster  Co.,  Penna.  J.  c.  L. 

The  most  important  influencing  fac¬ 
tor  in  regard  to  comparing  ear  corn, 
either  by  feeding  the  entire  ear  or  by 
breaking  it  into  two  or  more  pieces,  is 
the  kind  and  quality  of  roughage  avail¬ 
able.  Comparing  ear  or  broken  ear 
corn-and-cob  meal,  or  as  it  is  often 
called,  cob-chop,  a  large  number  of 
tests  at  various  experiment  stations 
show  that  it  did  not  pay  to  grind  the 
ears  into  cob-chop  if  there  was  plenty 
of  good  hay  or  silage  available.  This 
especially  applies  to  yearlings  or  older 
cattle.  When  calves  are  being  fed,  some 
of  the  results  show  that  they  do  a  little 
better  on  the  corn-and-cob  meal,  and 
there  was  less  tendency  for  them  to 
bloat. 

Another  important  factor  would  be  in 
regard  to  having  shoats  following  the 
cattle.  If  pigs  are  used  in  the  pen  with 
the  cattle,  they  will  pick  up  any  wast¬ 
age  when  ear  corn  is  fed.  If  pigs  are 
not  used,  it  would  be  more  favorable 
for  feeding  corn-and-cob  meal. 


Mineral  Deficiency 

I  have  a  yearling  heifer  with  de¬ 
praved  appetite.  She  chews  wood,  eats 
dirt,  leaves,  and  the  ends  of  sweet  fern 
bushes,  but  will  eat  no  grain,  very  little 
hay  and  drink  no  water.  She  is  con¬ 
stipated,  her  droppings  are  little  hard 
balls  like  deer  droppings.  What  is  the 
matter  with  her?  a.  l.  o. 

This  heifer  is  probably  suffering  from 
a  mineral  deficiency,  particularly  in 
phosphorus.  Such  deficiencies  cannot 
be  remedied  overnight,  or  by  giving 


large  doses  of  minerals  and  then  ex¬ 
pecting  a  cure  within  a  few  days.  It 
would  probably  be  beneficial  to  make 
your  grain  ration  about  %  wheat  bran. 
If  a  mineral  mixture  is  compounded 
consisting  of  equal  parts  iodized  stock 
salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed 
bone  meal,  5  pounds  of  this  can  be 
added,  with  probable  benefit,  to  each 
95  pounds  of  her  grain  feed,  mixing  it 
in  well.  In  addition  to  this,  let  her  have 
access  to  this  mineral  mixture,  keeping 
it  where  it  will  be  dry  in  a  separate 
container.  This  prevents  deficiencies 
such  as  now  apparently  exist  in  this 
heifer.  It  will  probably  be  considerable 
time  before  she  will  recover.  Getting 
her  on  good  legume  pasture  as  soon  as 
possible,  which  will  also  allow  her  to 
have  regular  sunlight,  thus  providing 
vitamin  D  will  hasten  her  recovery. 


Farrowing  Sow 

I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  ad¬ 
vise  me  regarding  a  sow  I  have  which 
is  due  to  farrow  May  15.  What  should 
I  feed  her?  Is  there  anything  that  she 
should  have  that  might  prevent  her 
eating  the  little  pigs?  I  have  a  building 
8x8.  Would  this  be  large  enough  for 
her  to  farrow  in?  Also,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  she  should  be  fed  after 
farrowing  before  the  pigs  are  weaned. 

L.  A.  D. 

A  good  mixture  for  the  sow  would  be 
5  parts  ground  oats,  2  parts  wheat  bran, 
and  1  part  meat  scrap  or  tankage.  If 
you  cannot  get  tankage,  linseed  meal 
could  be  used.  Let  her  have  access  to 
good  quality  alfalfa  hay  which  is  put 
in  fresh  daily.  If  you  have  skimmilk 
available,  make  the  feed  mixture  into 
a  thick  slop  with  the  milk.  Keep  a 
mineral  mixture  before  her  at  all  times 
consisting  of  equal  parts  iodized  stock 
salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed 
bone  meal.  Let  her  have  exercise  out 
doors  on  good  days.  She  will  not  eat 
her  pigs  if  fed  and  handled  as  sug¬ 
gested.  The  pen  is  large  enough,  but 
if  you  could  nail  up  projecting  boards, 
2x4s,  about  10  inches  from  the  floor, 
it  will  provide  a  creep  for  the  little 
pigs  and  thus  prevent  her  from  injur¬ 
ing  them. 


May  6,  1944 

Lame  Goat 

I  have  a  goat  born  the  early  part  of 
last  Summer.  The  last  few  weeks  her 
front  legs  at  the  joints  are  weak  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  she  can  hardly  stand 
and  walk  on  them,  for  they  fold  up. 
Tell  me  what  is  wrong  and  how  to 
remedy  it.  ivr.  H,  A. 

It  is  probable  that  your  goat  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  condition  known  as  rickets. 
This  is  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  certain 
needed  vitamins  and  minerals.  It  is 
best,  where  the  condition  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent,  as  seems  to  be  apparent  in  this 
case,  that  the  animal  be  fed  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  cod  liver  oil  twice  daily. 
It  should  also  have  access  to  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  iodized  stock  salt, 
5  lbs.;  10  lbs.  of  ground  limestone,  and 
10  lbs.  of  steamed  bone  meal.  If  it 
will  not  readily  eat  the  feed,  then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  the  oil  as  a 
separate  dose.  Be  careful  and  do  not 
get  it  down  the  windpipe. 

Best  quality  alfalfa  hay  would  also 
supply  considerable  Vitamin  D  and  cal¬ 
cium,  which  are  needed.  If  it  can  be 
put  out  in  the  sunlight  on  good  days, 
that  will  also  be  beneficial.  The  con¬ 
dition  cannot  be  corrected  by  just  a  few 
days  of  treatment  or  dosing.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  animals  to  receive  constant  and 
adequate  supplies  of  both  Vitamin  D 
and  calcium  to  prevent  this  and  other 
allied  deficiency  ailments. 


Feeding  Small  Pigs 

Please  let  me  know  how  much  to  feed 
small  pigs  from  6  to  10  weeks  old  and 
also  when  they  get  older.  h.  b. 

The  pigs  will  make  more  economical 
and  satisfactory  growth  if  fed  all  they 
will  eat  twice  daily.  If  you  prefer, 
they  can  be  put  on*  self-feeder.  Corn 
or  barley,  90  pounds  mixed  with  fish¬ 
meal,  tankage,  alfalfa  meal,  soybean 
meal,  or  linseed  meal  10  pounds,  makes 
an  excellent  pig  feed.  If  you  have 
skim  milk  available,  give  them  all  they 
will  drink  in  addition.  Allow  them 
access  to  alfalfa  hay  in  racks  during  the 
Winter  and  pasture  in  the  Summer,  plus 
the  feeds  mentioned.  Let  them  have  all 
the  salt  they  will  eat  as  desired,  but 
do  not  force  feed  salt  to  excess.  Keep 
the  salt  in  a  clean  container  protected 
from  the  weather.  Keep  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal  before  them  at  all  times. 


In  Your  Summer  Feeding  Program 


Smart  dairymen  are  not  fooled  by  the  “flash-in- 
the-pan”  production  pick-up  that  most  herds 
show  during  these  first  few  weeks  on  “green 
pastures.”  They  keep  up  grain  feeding  and  stick 
to  the  year-round  feeding  of  -  -  - 


Near's 


NEAR'S 

^MIN^ALTONE\ 

VTTAMMI  D 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Many  destructive,  weakening  processes  may 
occur  in  summer  and  show  up  in  fall  and  win¬ 
ter —  if  a  lapse  in  the  year-round  program  is 
permitted.  Near's  MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D 
supplies  10  Essential  Minerals  in  recom¬ 
mended  quantities  and  proportions. 

To  learn  why  it  pays  to  feed  MinRaltone  in 
summer,  mail  coupon. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-TONE  V 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and  F  NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Mineral  Supplement  §  Dept’ J  >  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

£  Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 
I- or  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal  JF  why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a  m  program  for  my  stock, 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s  Zk 

a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals,  R  I  have  a  dairy  of. ...... .cows, . young  stock. 

Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and  W  (Give  number  of  each.) 

medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex-  m 

pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver  B  Name . . . . . 

and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 

^  Address . . . 


Minerals  Help  Maintain  Health 

If  a  cow  gets  bow-legs,  don’t  worry— .it’s  too  late.  The  time  to 
worry  is  when  tlie  milk  flow  starts  to  drop  off  or  breeding  or 
calving  troubles  begin  to  show. 

Cows  must  have  an  ample  supply  of  calcium  and  other 
minerals  to  maintain  milk  production  and  avoid  many  kinds 
of  nutritional  trouble.  Mineral  deficiency  in  the  soils  of  many 
seclions  is  reducing  the  mineral  content  of  the  feeds  grown 
on  the  land  to  an  alarming  degree.  Mineral  starvation  is  far 
more  prevalent  than  many  farmers  realize. 


“Lime  Crest”  Calcite  Formula  MIC-8009 
Supplies  Many  Necessary  Minerals 

Protect  your  herd  against  mineral  deficiency  by  feeding  "Lime 
Crest”  Calcite  Formula  MIC-8009.  This  formula  contains  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  of  calcium,  manganese,  iodine  and  other  "associ¬ 
ated”  minerals  in  trace  amounts.  It  will  help  you  get  more  milk, 
raise  better  calves  and  clear  up  certain  troubles  at  calving  and 
breeding  time.  If  you  feel  that  your  cows  should  be  doing  better 
than  they  are,  write  for"  Mineral  Highlights  for  Dairy  Animals.” 


Let's  all  *‘Back  the  Attack ** 
— Buy  EXTRA  War  Bonds 


Time 

*  /  r  TRanr  MARK 

Crest 


BRAND 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126, Newton,  New  lersey 
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Hunting 

'mm'.  _  and 

Fishing. 

"T.u 


DOUBLE  your  FUN 
with  ROD  and  GUN, 

by  reading  Hunting  A  Fishing 
Magazine.  You  will  enjoy 
every  Issue' — crammed  with 
thrilling,  exciting  stories  and 
pictures  of  outdoor  sport  and 
adventure.  Valuable  Informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  by  leading 
experts  on  firearms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  fishing  tackle,  boats, 
camping  equipment,  dogs, 
etc.,  will  bring  you  better  luck 
and  success  —  real  dope  on 
all  kinds  of  fish  and  game  and 
where  and  how  to  get  the  big 
are,  you  will  find  Hunting  & 
a  real  friend  and 


ones.  Wherever  you _ ,  . _ _ 

Fishing  Magazine  good  company 
pal  the  whole  year  round. 

SPECIAL  “Handshake”  OFFER 

Wewillaend  you  Hunting  &  Fishing  Magazine  for  the  next  SIX 
MON1HS,  on  receipt  of  26e  in  stamps  or  coin  (a  90c  value 
figured  at  the  tingle  copy  price)  .Mail  yonr  order  today  for  this 
bier  barsmin, 

HUNTING  &  FISHING  MAGAZINE 
241  Sportsman’*  Building _ Boston.  Man. 


7he  EXTRA  HAND 
for  your  Haying 


The  IRELAND 

Farm  HOIST 

Replaces  tractor  or  team 
for  unloading.  Saves  half 
your  time.  A  2  H.P.  motor 
or  power  take-off  will  lift 
600  lbs.  80  ft.per  min.  See 
your  DEALER  or  write. 
Bennett-  Ireland,  Inc. 
514  Boyd  St. 
Norwich,  N. Y. 


New  Hampshires  Ready  To  Perform! 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  ready  to  show  you 
their  worth.  For  20  years  they  have  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  that  opportunity.  You  can  take  advan- 
^tage  of  their  quick  growth,  even  feathering,  robust 
health,  heavy  production  and  large  egg  size  to  ■ 
swell  your  earnings  this  year.  They  are  real  feed 
stretchers — giving  a  good  return  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed. 

10,000  N.  H.-TT.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders  on  our  own  4  Farms. 
Riverside  New  Hampshire  Chicks  available  either 
straight  run-or  sexed. 

Write  Now  for  Free  Folder 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Box  10,  Leo  Berard,  Owner  Salem,  N.  H. 


KAUDER'S 


s 


Pedigreed  Wh.  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshires 

World  Record  over  all  breeds  for  average 
points  per  bird,  more  than  5  pens  of  one 
breed.  265  points  per  bird.  Highest  total 
record,  ail  breeds,  for  5  high  pens  last 
11  years.  World  Record  New  Hampshire 
individual.  371  points. 

These  laying  contest  figures  are  only  a 
small  measure  of  the  tremendous  records 
made  by  Kauder  birds  in  American  laying 
contests  and  in  the  hands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Free  catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER 
Box  100  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


s 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
males  with  records  from 
200  and  up.  Bred  for 
heavy  production,  livabil¬ 
ity  and  body  size. 

MINORCA- LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 

for  egg  farmers.  Wing  _ _ 

feather  sexed,  98%  sex  guarantee.  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers, 
fast  growth  for  excellent  meat.  Postcard 
brings  34th  Annual  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

HEAVY  MIXED  CHICKS 

$8.95  per  hundred  prepaid. 

-  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 


No  sex  guarantee. 

ALLIED  CHICKS 


THE  FARM  PRIMER 

By  Walter  Magnes  Teller 

A  new  practical 
manual,  handbook 
and  reference  book 
for  the  beginner  and 
part-time  farmer. 

It  promises  neither 
independence,  for¬ 
tune,  security  nor 
success;  it  promises 
you  work,  but  shows 
you  how  to  work 
in  ways  and  with 
knowledge  that 
bring  tangible  re¬ 
sults  and  lasting 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  topics 
are  planning  and 
financing,  tillage  of 
the  soil,  houses  and 
outhouses,  tools  live¬ 
stock.  poultry  and  bees,  feeds,  etc. 

Actual  costs  are  given.  Nicely  illustrated. 

Price  $2.50 

Three  cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City 
residents. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  SI.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Pasture  for  Pullets 

Feed  shortages  have  impressed  on 
our  minds  the  fact  that  good  pastures 
will  save  feed  and  grow  better  pullets. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  poultrymen 
who  have  ideal  conditions  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  adequate  pastures  be¬ 
cause  of  type  of  land,  and  available 
areas  large  enough  to  provide  the 
needed  land  for  seeding.  It  has  been 
easy  for  those  with  proper  facilities  to 
develop  good  poultry  pastures.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  difficult  for  many  of 
us  to  grow  good  pastures  because  of 
lack  of  machinery,  poor  land,  or  bush 
and  wooded  areas  that  have  to  be  used 
for  range.  The  need  to  stretch  our  feed 
to  the  utmost  has  suddenly  made  us 
all  conscious  of  the  need  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  good  pastures. 

Feed  Saving 

Poultrymen  are  decidedly  interested 
in  a  pasture  that  is  economical  to  se¬ 
cure,  palatable,  nutritious  and  long 
wearing,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  a 
good  sod  will  also  aid  in  controlling 
and  limiting  some  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  amount  of  feed  that  can  be 
saved  by  use  of  good  pastures.  If  a 
green  succulent  growth  can  be  secured 
throughout  the  entire  season  it  might 
be  possible  to  save  as  much  as  10  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  feed  needed  to  grow 
a  pullet  to  maturity.  This  figure  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Jull  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland.  If,  however,  we 
can  only  save  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of 
our  feed  cost,  and  grow  better  pullets, 
green  grass  is  a  good  investment  for 
every  poultry  producer. 

Suitable  Seed  Bed 

It  is  important  that  in  new  seeding 
a  good  seed  bed  be  prepared.  We  have 
been  able  to  do  this  on  virgin  soil,  taken 
out  of  bush,  with  the  use  of  a  bush  and 
bog  disc  harrow.  Whatever  the  method, 
the  seed  bed  needs  to  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  and -adequately  fertilized  before 
seeding  is  made  if  results  are  to  -  be 
satisfactory.  Consult  your  County 
Agent,  Poultry  Extension  Specialist,  or 
the  Agronomist  at  your  own  State 
College  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  best 
suitable  fertilizers  and  seed  mixtures 
for  your  locality.  We  have  tried  seed¬ 
ing  ladino  clover  here  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  on  top  of  permanent  pasture  with 
poor  results. 

A  Few  Mixtures 

The  Vermont  experiment  station 
workers  suggest  the  following  as  a  suit¬ 
able  mixture  per  acre  for  poultry  pas¬ 
tures:  Kentucky  blue  grass,  5  lbs.;  Tim¬ 
othy,  5  lbs.;  Ladino  or  white  clover,  2 
lbs.;  Red  clover,  4  lbs.  and  Domestic 
rye,  4  lbs. 

The  New  Jersey  station  suggests  these 
mixtures  per  acre  for  two  different 
soil  conditions.  For  heavy  soils:  Peren¬ 
nial  rye,  6  lbs.;  Timothy,  5  lbs.;  Alsike, 

5  lbs.  and  Ladino,  2  lbs.  For  light  soils: 
Perennial  rye,  6  lbs.;  Timothy,  3  lbs.; 
Eedtop,  3  lbs.;  Alsike,  4  lbs.  and  Alfalfa, 

6  lbs. 

New  York  has  had  good  results  with 
the  following  acreage  mixtures:  12  lbs. 
of  Kentucky  bluegrass,  6  lbs.  of  Timothy 
and  2  lbs.  of  Ladino  clover.  6  lbs.  of 
roughstalk  meadow  grass  may  take  the 
place  of  6  lbs.  of  the  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  when  the  seed  is  available  at  a 
reasonable  price.  2  lbs.  of  wild  white 
clover  may  be  substituted  for  the  two 
pounds  of  Ladino,  but  wild  white  clover 
is  less  productive  on  soils  that  do  not 
hold  moisture  and  during  seasons  of 
low  rainfall.  Straight  seedings  of  La¬ 
dino  clover  up  to  4  lbs.  to  the  acre 
have  given  excellent  results. 

The  New  Hampshire  station  recom¬ 
mends  these  mixtures  per  acre.  For 
variable  soil:  Ladino  clover,  1  lb.;  Red 
clover,  5  lbs.;  Alsike  clover,  3  lbs.;  Tim¬ 
othy,  8  lbs.  and  Red  Top,  3  lbs.  On 
imperfectly  drained  soil  use:  Ladino 
clover,  1  lb.;  Alsike  clover,  4  lbs.;  Tim¬ 
othy,  8  lbs.  and  Red  Top,  4  lbs. 

The  Rhode  Island  station  suggests 
for  their  soils  and  conditions:  Ladino, 

2  lbs.  and  Timothy,  8  lbs.;  or  Ladino, 

1  lb.;  Timothy,  6  lbs.  and  Red  clover, 

6  lbs. 

Make  Pastures  Pay 

Use  the  best  seed  mixture  obtainable 
for  your  soil  and  climate.  Seed  at  the 
proper  time  and  after  it  is  well  estab¬ 
lished,  clip  it  to  keep  it  green  and  suc¬ 
culent,  or  pasture  with  other  livestock 
when  pullets  are  on  other  areas.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  as  usual.  Move  feed 
hoppers  once  or  twice  weekly  and  make 
the  birds  graze  the  whole  area,  by 
proper  spacing  of  range  shelters  and 
movement  of  feed  hoppers. 

If  you  are  using  old  pastures,  fertilize 
them  as  you  would  a  pasture  for  dairy 
cattle.  This  will  stimulate  fresh,  tender 
growth  which  is  highly  palatable  and 
relished  by  the  birds.  Remember  that 
when  the  grass  is  high  and  dry  it  has 
little  feeding  value  for  poultry.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  have  a  green 
succulent  range  and  save  feed. 

T.  B.  Charles. 


Eggs  Stick  To  Shell 

I  would  like  to  know  the  trouble 
with  my  eggs.  When  I  hard  boil  them, 
part  of  the  white  sticks  to  the  shell 

New  York.  mrs.  a.  a. 

The  shell  of  a  strictly  fresh  egg  will 
stick  to  the  albumen  when  the  egg  is 
peeled.  If  you  will  dip  these  freshly 
boiled  eggs  in  cold  water  for  a  minute 
or  so,  the  albumen  will  not  stick  to 
the  shell  and  shell  membranes. 


Feeds  are  scarce!  Need  a  good 
healthful  grain  stretcher?  Then 
take  this  tip.  Put  growing 
birds  on  range  as  soon  as 
there’s  a  good  stand  of  tender 
grasses.  It’s  nature’s  way  to 
save  badly  needed  feed. 

Keep  the  range  mowed.  Don’cfl 
let  the  grass  grow  tall.  It’s  the 
tender  tips  that  are  high  in  vi¬ 
tamins  and  protein.  And  here’s 
another  suggestion  to  save 
feed.  When  you  buy  chicks  buy^ 
breeding — chicks  that  live,H 
grow  fast  and  produce.  ThenJ 
you  know  your  feed  is  being 
used  wisely. 


'  HUBBARDS 

PROFIT-BRED 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


"I’ll  bring  you 
big  profits!" 

•  Boasting?  No!  Solid  fact.  Kerr's 
Lively  Chicks  for  36  years  have  been 
developed  to  lay  30  to  50  more  eggs  a 
year  than  ordinary  hens.  This  means 
less  teed— bigger  profits! 

120.000  breeder^  blood-tested  annu¬ 
ally  for  B.W.D.  (pullorum). 
240-acre  breeding  farm. 
100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Special  discount 
for  advance  orders.  Write 
for  price  list  and  free 
Poultry  Raisers'  Guide. 

N.  Y. :  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton.  Kingston, 
Middletown,  Schenectady;  N.  J.:  Paterson. 
Woodbury,  Jamesburg;  PENNA. :  Lancaster, 
Dunmore,  Belleville;  MASS.:  West  Spring- 
field;  CONN.:  Danbury.  (Dept.  19.) 

19  RAILROAD  AVENUE,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  1. 


KERR  CHICKERIES 


Pickwick  Poultry  Picker 

Lets  One  Man  Pick  150  to  200  Birds  an  Hour. 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  TIME  &  LABOR  SAVIN6 

Write  Today  for  Full,  Free  Information. 

Pickwick  Corp.,  199  3rd  St.  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  lows 


CHICKS 


,000  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 


PILCH’S  REDS,  ROCKS.  SEX-LINKS 

noted  for  superior  vigor,  livability,  growth,  health, 
production. 


PIONEERS,  SPECIALISTS  IN  SEXING 

New  England's  first  Poultryman  continuously  offer¬ 
ing  Sex-Separated  Red  Chicks. 

Old  Hen  Breeders  produce  highest  known  quality 
Cheterosis  Chicks. 

Try  Pilch’ 8  Chicks:  Buy  extra  War  Bonds  with 
the  additional  earnings.  II  Years  of  Service. 


1944  Calendar  FREE.  Write  Box  35. 


PIICH'S  CHICKS  .'"KiP** 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 

Houle  3  f?  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  breeding  that  has 
made  high  records  at  laying  contests — fine  profits 
for  customers.  Write  for  it  Today. 


CAe&be*,  y  Clurx  | 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Noa-Sered  Pits.  Ckls. 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Sired  White  Leghorns.  ,$10.00  $19.00  $2.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White' Leghorns. .  9.00  18.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  11.00  16.00  11.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  SPECIAL  AAA . 15.00  20.00  11.00. 

Red-Rook  or  Rock-Red  Cross .  11.00  16.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  9.00  ....  9.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Rum  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  I0O  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorn* . $8.00  $16.00  $  3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  10.00  14.00  8.00 

W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cr.  11.00  15.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  12.00  16.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  14.00  7.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


muMMxmwizi 

I  A  I  100%  del. Cash  or  C.O.D.  UNSEX.  PLTS.  CKLS. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  Sired  &  large  type  Wh.  Leg.$l0.00  $20.00  $3.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds..  14.00  16.00  12.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
NIEMONDS  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 

box  r  mcalister ville,  penna. 


Ingleside  Reds  And  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  passed  (no  reactors  for 
4  years).  5%  early  order  and  5%  cash  discounts.  All 
breeders  selected  for  high  production  of  large  eggs, 
early  maturity,  freedom  from  winter  pause  &  livability. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTON’S  BUCK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live,  Lay,  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


w  J\  r\l  I  ►  II  xwei.o  _ 

* -*  Athens  and  one  rooster.  50 
light  Brahma  Pullets  and  20  cockerels  six  weeks  old. 
C.  H.  LOEBS,  444  Hudson  Ave.,  Rochester  5,  N.  Y. 


lUnftLl  I  vULIj  Hollands,  Bourbon  Reds.  We  can 
take  some  orders  for  immediate  shipment  and  some  for 
June  and  July.  Thousands  hatching  weekly.  Write  for 
our  special  Turkey  Raisers  Catalog  and  Handbook. 

„  „  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  DEWITT  BROS. 

BOX  130, _ - _ ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

BB  Bronze  &  Holland  Poults;  New  Hampshires 

chicks  $13.00;  Pullets  $20.00;  Runner  ducklings  30c 
ea.  The  best,  William  Krout’s  Sons,  Chalfont,  Penna. 

Broadbreasted  Bronze  and  Narragan setts  poults  for 
May  and  June  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Folder  free.  Highland  Farm,  Tel.  7737,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Tnrlra,,  Dnnlfe  Broad  breasted  bronze.  Lots  of  50  up 
1  uiKcV  rOUllS  for  April,  May.  June.  Thousands 
weekly.  Write— S.  W.  KLINE,  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND  WHITE  HOL¬ 
LAND  TURKEY  POULTS,  for  Stay  and  June  delivery. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS 

C.  Lukas  Hatchery  &  Duck  Farm,  Paramus,  N.  J. 


MAMMOUTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $24.00-100. 
SEC0R  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


Poults  from  broad  breasted  turkeys.  No  reactors  found. 
■Write  us.  West  Sherwood  Farms,  Inc.,  StMichaels,  Md. 


POULTS,  Bronze,  White  Holland,  started  turkeys. 

Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm  Box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

thirty,  $7.50:  fifty,  $12.00:  $22.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Circular  free.  John  H.  Weed.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  Sexed  Hens,  $28.00. 
As  hatched  $20-00  per  hundred.  U.  8.  Certified 
R.O.P.  Barred  Rocks  $15.00.  Heavy  mixed  $10.00 
Prepaid.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  Drifting,  Penna. 


- FOR  SALE  WHITE  EM8DEN  GEESE  EGGS - 

Old  Stock.  10  eggs  $5;  20  eggs  $9;  100  eggs  $40. 
MRS.  JOE  PARKER,  SILVER  LAKE,  INDIANA 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  MEAT  ^’f°nn?3beI)i“ 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt  Farm,  Muscatine,  'lowa. 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Runners. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  $25.00-100 
R.  A.  GARMAN  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Pekin  Ducklings:  excellent  stock,  from  2  year  old 
breeders.  REGINALD  PRYCE,  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  9c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  LEONARD  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  7,  N.  J. 
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i  T'S  great  to  be  in  top  condition!  We  may  not  show  it  this  way,  but 
Avi-Tab  sure  gives  us  a  'lift'." 

Avi-Tab  contains  tonics,  stimulants,  correctives.  Also  provides  nutritive 
trace  minerals.  If  your  chicks  aren't  "doing  well",  try  Avi-Tab;  mixes  easily 
in  the  mash.  Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine.  Insist  on  Dr.  Salsbury's  Avi-Tab. 

HOW  RESEARCH  MAKES  GOOD  PRODUCTS  BETTER 

Over  28,000  man  hours  are  put  in 
by  our  scientists  and  poultry  staff  at 
the  Dr.  Salsbury  Poultry  Research 
Farm,  each  year,  in  studying  poultry 
diseases  .  .  .  seeking  new  products 
to  combat  them.  From  their  studies 
have  come  improvements  and  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  regarding  dis¬ 
eases  and  their  treatment.  Extensive 
research  helps  keep  Dr.  Salsbury's 

Laboratories  "out  in  front"  in  poultry  medication.  Yet',  that's  only  one  of 
many  reasons  why  you  can  say  "Dr.  Salsbury's"  with 
confidence. 


vtuicootaunn 


Follow  the  national  "Poultry  Conservation  For  Victory’1 
program’s  recommendations.  For  sound' 
poultry  advice  and  Dr.  Salsbury  proved 
products,  see  hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  and 
other  stores  displaying  these  emblems. 


DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES.  Charles  Cify,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Health  Service 
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MONEY  SAVING 


in  addition  to 
LOW  MONEY  SAVING 
PRICES 


^PULLETS 


DAY-OLD  or  STARTED 
PUREBRED  &  CROSSBRED 


It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  E.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS,  but  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  EGG  PRODDCTION  —  especially,  now,  when  War-Time  America 
needs  more  eggsl  FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE  —  any  loss  first 
T  14  days  replaced  without  extra  charge. 

FIRST  CHOICE  with  Eastern  Egg  Auction  &  Co-op  Members 

These  egg  fanners  MUST  choose  for  EGG  production  above  all!  More  Eastern  Egg  Auction  members 
choose  WENE  CHICKS  than  any  other  kind,  based  on  all  published  evidence.  Wene  has  the  breeding! 

Write  Today  for  BIG  FREE  CATALOG 

More  2-to-5-yr.-oId  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  200-314  Egg  R.O.P.  Sires  than  any  other 

Newjersey  plant.  U.S.N.J.ApPROVED.Bloodtested.  Hatches  year 'round.  Capacity 

1,800,000  Eggs.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  CATALOG,  money-saving  prices. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  E-3,  Vineland,  II.  J. 
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TTnleomoBroodm* 

tiecesio'Y 


LET  OUR  7500 

SUPERB  BREEDERS 
Officially  State 
Blood-Tested 
HELP  SERVE  YOU 

FREE  CATALOG 
TELLS  ALL 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CHICKS 


TO 


©ID 


EGG-BRED  FROM  ir-> 
PROLIFIC  STRAINS  P**U 


For  h/‘by  chicks,  8  week  old  range  size  pullets, 
or  3 Vz  mo.  old  nearly  ready  to  lay  pullets,  let 
our  7,500  superb  breeders  help  you  make  1944 
your  biggest  profit  year.  Prices  are  down- 
magnificent  egg  production  breeding  never  better. 
All  started  pullets  normally  grown  under  brood¬ 
ers — not  jammed  together  and  forced  in  batteries. 
Our  Baby  Chicks,  too,  come  to  you  full  ot  life 
and  vigor,  ready  to  grow  and  thrive. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Chick  Price  List 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARM 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 

Phone  8-5098 


$10. 
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R.  I.  REDS 

NEW  HAMPSHJRES 


WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED,  CROSS 
SEX-LINK  CROSS 


Pros  and  Cons  on  Poultry 
Costs 

On  page  142  of  your  March  4  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  you  have 
a  report  of  poultry  operations  by  C.  G. 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  can’t  believe  it’s 
true.  The  money  spent  by  C.  G.  must 
have  littered  the  brooder  house  with 
$3  per  hundred  poultry  rations,  $7  for 
litter.  Think  of  using  $1.50  worth  of 
disinfectant.  I  can’t  criticize  the  heat 
cost  because  you  can  heat  a  brooder 
with  alcohol  if  you  are  silly  enough  to 
do  so.  The  loss  in  chicks  seems  to  have 
been  20,  leaving  140  out  of  160  chicks. 

Now  let’s  get  down  to  real  figures 
without  trying  to  confuse.  A  bale  of 
litter,  more  than  enough  for  500  chicks, 
$1.65;  ten  bags  of  feed,  more  than 
enough  for  150  chicks,  $35;  disinfectant, 
25  cents,  more  than  enough.  Heat  cost, 
$3,  plenty;  milk,  $3,  not  necessary.  Even 
if  Vz  ton  of  feed  was  fed  at  $3.50  a 
bushel,  the  feed  cost  would  be  but  $35 
instead  of  $91.  25  cents  worth  of  epsom 
salts  would  do  the  flushing,  if  needed, 
which  is  doubtful.  So  here: 

Chicks .  $  25.00 

Feed  .  35.00 

Litter  . . . .  1.65 

Disinfectant  .  .25 

Heat .  3.00 

Milk .  3.00 


On  hand,  140  chicks  at 

30  cents  a  lb . 

Production  cost . 


$  67.80 

$140.00 

68.00 


CAPON 


,  Newest  Catalog  on  latest, 
highest  Quality,  low  cost 
Capon  tool  sets.  Illus¬ 
trated  —  Easy  methods. 
FREE  on  request.  Write: 
GEORGE  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.  (More  than  12S 
years)  2221  Arch  St.,  Dept.  4,  Phila.  3,  Penna. 

PHTFKS  livability  Guarantee!  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
LHILIVtJ  Beds,  Hybrids.  Own  Breeders.  Low  Price. 

Fine  Feathers  Farm,  Box  492,  Southampton,  N.  V. 

IT  C  TP  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
"  *  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Toxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  brooder 

house.  Posts.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  On®  treat- 
If 211  ment  usual ly  lasts  for  months. 

WIIIS  germs.  FOR  COLDS— -Spray  thick  mist  Ita  poultry  houso 
Helos  Drevent  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night. 

r  H1  c»vMI  Ank  vnnr  doolar  WRITS' 


disease. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE 

TDXTTE  LABORATORIES.  80X 14.  CHESTERTOWN,  MB. 


Dear  Mr.  Cavanaugh: 

May  I  introduce  myself  as  the  “plain 
every-day  sucker”  as  entitled  by  you 
in  a  letter  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  am  the  party  whose  figures  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  March  4  Rural  New- 
Yorker  under  the  title  "Poultryman’s 
Problem.” 

You  make  your  statements  according 
to  Cornell.  I  make  mine  according  to 
my  feed  bag  slips.  In  my  record  I  have 
marked:  feed  for  160  chicks  from  Oc¬ 
tober  5  to  January  26,  7  bags  starter 
at  $3.80,  13  developer  at  $3.50,  11  scratch 
at  $3.10,  2  developers  at  $3.50  for  pull¬ 
ets  only,  4  finish  at  $3.50  for  roosters 
only  and  %  bag  flush. 

Here  is  a  bill  for  two  bales  of  straw 
at  $1.50.  We  had  used  staz-dry  for  the 
first  two  months,  which  is  more  expen¬ 
sive,  but  it  will  stay  dry  longer.  Ap¬ 
parently,  you  are  very  experienced 
with  poultry  and  figures.  May  I  ask 
you  if  two  bales  of  straw  will  last  for 
3  months,  if  so,  then  of  course  it  will 
cover  your  figure  of  cost  of  litter. 

When  we  started  3  years  ago  with  our 
first  chicks,  we  received  a  small  amount 
of  coal,  60  cents  worth.  It  lasted  for  6 
days  and  we  figured  10  cents  per  day 
for  heat. 

Painting  the  woodwork  with  mite- 
paint,  1  gallon  for  $1.00,  would  figure 
at  25  cents  for  3  months,  since  it  makes 
the  coop  mite-proof  for  one  year.  25 
cents  is  all  you  allow  for  disinfectant. 

We  fed  milk.  You  say  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and 
only  a  minor  factor;  nevertheless  the 
fact  is — we  fed  it. 

We  did  not  sell  the  chicks  at  the 
time  I  sent  in  the  figures  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
but  kept  them  till  they  averaged 
almost  6  lbs  (the  roasters).  Here  are 
some  final  figures:  Feed  expense  $149.30, 
chickens  sold  $237.25.  We  retailed  some 
which  gave  us  a  slightly  higher  profit 
than  if  we  had  wholesaled  them  all. 
Kindly  subtract  from  the  received  sum 
all  the  expenses  and  let  me  know  how 
much  we  profited,  especially  how  high 
was  the  compensation  for  our  labor. 
Pennsylvania.  c.  G. 

[Ed.:  According  to  reliable  figures,'  it 
requires  about  16.4  lbs.  feed  to  rear  a 
New  Hampshire  to  14  weeks.  Thus,  for 
an  average  of  150  birds,  it  would  take 
about  2,460  pounds  of  feed.  At  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  the  months  under  discus¬ 
sion,  namely  last  winter,  starter  and 
broiler  feed  averaged  about  $3.75  per 
cwt.  or  about  $92.25  for  the  needed  feed. 
C.  G.  listed  $91.00,  which  at  the  time  we 
thought  was  a  fair  figure.  It  still  is. 
Of  course  in  some  locations  feed  might 
be  more  or  less,  but  the  $35  figure 
mentioned  by  Mr.  D.  C.  is  less  than 
half  the  actual  cost. 

It  takes  about  one-half  ton  of  coal 
to  brood  one  lot  of  chicks,  thus  the 
$7.00  listed  was  all  right.  On  this  score 
Mr.  C.  is  again  very  low  on  cost.  C.  G ’s 
litter  cost  does  seem  high,  but  there 
might  be  good  reasons  for  that. 

In  our  first  comment  on  C.  G.’s 
letter,  we  said  that  the  fatal  defect  in 
the  Administration’s  food  policy,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  poultry,  had  been  the 
failure  to  make  any  attempt  to  relate 
the  feed  supply  to  production.  We  still 
stand  by  that  statement.  Many  of  our 
poultry  people  are  at  their  wit’s  end, 
because  of  the  wide  difference  between 
egg  prices  and  feed  prices.  They  are 
prohibited  by  law  from  even  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bring  them  into  line,  so  they  can 
continue  their  production.] 


REDBIRD 


SPECIALTY-BRED  CHICKS 

from  Champion  Egg  Producers 

Bred  from  winning  strains  with  official  individual 
records  up  to  334  Eggs,  341.90  Points  (Penn¬ 
sylvania  Laying  Test)  ....  Customers  tell  us 
that  pullets  raised  from  Redbird  Farm  specialty- 
bred  chiek3 

Start  Laying  at  4%  Mos.  Average  50%  Production 
at  6  Mos.  with  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  to  the  doz. 

ALL  BREEDERS  PULLORUM  TESTED 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  PL.  ROCKS  WH.  LEGHORNS 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  MATING 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Wks. 

on  Champion,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
SEXING  Guaranteed  95%  True 
Heavy  Cockerel  Chicks  at  Bedrock  Prices. 
Write  for  free  folder  and  latest  prices. 

Redbird  Farm 

World's  Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm 


Profit  over  feed  cost...  $  72.00 
It  requires  about  %  pound  of  feed 
per  adult  layer  a  day,  or  about  92  cents 
a  year.  I’m  letting  you  figure  out  how 
much  feed  at  $3.50  per  100  it  takes  to 
make  10  to  14  dozen  eggs  average  lay. 
Cornell  says  it  takes  5%  pounds  of 
feed  to  make  1  pound  of  chicken  from 
8  to  16  weeks  old,  and  this  is  perfectly 
x-ight. 

Whoever  submitted  the  figures  and 
is  truthful,  is  a  plain  every-day  suckex*. 

DAN  D.  CAVANAUGH. 

Connecticut. 


RHODE 


GOOD  WINTER  _ 

Layers  from  May-June  Chicks 

vLi  February  1st,  Warren's  pen  at  Western  New 

An  Breeds  and  Vario- 
PassaYc  N6  ,.n  i<lT?Wtat-'S'  .,And  Warren  P&ns  at 
invS  th»!-\ .  ,  and  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  were  lead- 

Varietiesf  lespectIve  Tests  in  All  Breeds  and 

jh5  13th  consecutive  year,  J.  J.  Warren  was 
tile  c°Ptract  for  20,090  chicks  to  be”  sup- 
Phed  t0  a  group  of  Massachusetts  State  Institution's. 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

R  l  plenTeiited  Smce  1939— No  Reactors 
‘  sstJw  u  ,  ^  ROCK-RED  CROSS 
•aPd  liny ‘Old  Pullet  Chicks 
Cockerel  Chides  for  heavy  meat  birds. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


'XXIK^  Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Q 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  19  15 


RE  D  S 


PRODUCTION  BRED  for  GREATER  PROFITS 

Why  waste  money  trying  to  feed  into  stock  what 
can  only  be  put  here  by  breeding.  Start  right 
withPABMENTER’S  PROVEN  EGG  PRO- 

■Lf  U  ULIvb. 

Sex-Link  cross  sold  till  June  15 
E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Order  May  &  June  Chicks  Now 

Our  Reds  and  Rock-Red  Crosses  are 
backed  by  breeding  which  assures 
you  livability,  early  maturity,  non-broodlness, 
large  body  and  egg  size  and  maximum  produc¬ 
tion  of  eggs  and  meat.  All  breeders  tube  tested 
for  Pullorum.  Sexed  or 
Straight-run.  Write  for 
Catalog  today.  Order  Early. 

Dougiasfon  Manor  Farm 

R.D.  3,  PULASKI,  N.  V. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 


“fullo'f  spizzerinktum 


ACES  HIGH 


JtD  the  estimation  of  poultrymen 
-.{everywhere.  because  our  breeding 
standards  have  never  been  lowered. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Write  for  Literature*  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIES  PLTY.  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


ALGER  Golden  Hamps 


Improved  New  Hampshires 

-  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

“  .  the  third  consecutive  year,  our 

Chicks  won  Sweepstakes  at  the  lot  t 
Boston  Poultry  Show. 

Free  Folder  and  Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS  » 

BOX  3  -  BROCKTON  5.  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR! 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks.  New  Hampshires 
_  Hybrids,  Sexlinks.  * 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
.  EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

Special  Low  Prices  On  Cockerels  For  Broilers 

O  II  L  s 

ra<?VVJ5X»,YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 

CA^-I-ICOON,  N,  Y. _  PHONE  11 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS 

OR  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Known  for  exceptional  livability.  Chicks  sexed  01 

RedSW  FARM  250  t0  819  'circular1 

Ktu-W-FARM  -  .  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


Breeds  R  O  P^Sircd*  iS!i  Wks,  Cress 

isreeas.  K.u.th  hired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 

A-  W* ULSh'sh atch rnv  BirCoIao  and  »rl(,e  Ilst' 
a.  w.  ULSH  S  HATCHERY,  BoxR.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANOOTTES.  Breeders  since  1900.  Farmers 
best  all  purpose  chicken.  Chicks,  Eggs  Sherman 
Bowdm  Poultry  Farm,  Box  I95A,  Mansfield,  Ohio! 


71*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


U.  S.  APPROVED  PROFIT  MAKERS 

State  inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.W.D.).  When  you  buy 
Sunnybrook  U.  S,  Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 
R.  I.  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Started  Chicks  Our  Specialty 

SEXED  PULLETS  BREEDS 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  95%  true  to  sex. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

4  weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  We  have 
brooding  capacity  for  40,000  pullets.  Buy  started 
pullets,  past  the  danger  age  and  save  valuable 
time. 

This  is  our  24th  year  producing  better  baby 
chicks. 

Write  Today  for  Circular  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner  and  Mar. 
BOX  R,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  Mated  Large  Type  Per  100  Per  100  Per  10O 

White  Leghorns  . $12.50  $22.50  $3.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  11.50  20.50  3.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  14.00  24.00  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks  . 14.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

N.  H.  Beds  .  16.00  20.00  14.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $12.50-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex  guar.  $10-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  11.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


-^lULSH  FARM!  CHICKJf 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  £| 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  fron* 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_ Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &,  Thurs. —  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anconas .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Bar.,  Wh.,  &  Buff  Bocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Bhode  Island  Beds,  Bed-Rocks...  13.00  20.00  13.00 

New  Hamps.  &  Rock-Bed  Cross. .  13. 00  22.00  13.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns . $15.00  $25.00  $6.00 

Bar.  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires. .  18.00  25.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 

DLSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg... $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 
B.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.  12.00  22.00  2.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  .  13.00 

N.  Harnp  Beds  (Spe. )  16.00 
B.&W.  Rks.,  R.I.  Reds  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  12.50 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


17.00 

22.00 

17.00 


10.00 

11.00 
10.00 
. . . .  9.50 
or  C.O.D. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

H.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everypay  Br.  Leghorns....  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Beds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

Prom  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Stuck* s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns _ $11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  14.00  18.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special  AAA _  18.00  23.00  13.00 

Rock-Bed  Cross,  AAA .  14.00  18.00  13.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  40c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlistervilley  Pa. 


BBUmcmHERS  CHICHS 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Order  Now.  Free  circular.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . ...,.$11.00  $20.00  $2.00 

Barred  Rocks  &  Bock-Reds .  13.00  16.00  13.00 

New  Hampshires,  Wh.  Rocks....  13.00  17.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  16.00  9.50 

1.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


lEMMENSIARGEIEGHORNS 


LOOK!  into  Eamesway  before  you  buy  » 

Baby  Chicks.  Benefits  of  4  years  Eames-  B  ) 

way  Service  behind  our  breeders.  98% 
baby  pullet  guarantee,  100%  blood 
tested  and  14  day  replacement  guaran- 
'  tee,  per  Catalog.  World  record  Hanson, 

Ghostley  and  Barron  breeding  up  to  354  _ _ 

eggs.  Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Leg¬ 
horns,  White,  Barred  Bocks  and  It.  1.  Reds.  Free 
offers  and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  Free  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  II04D.  Holland.  Mich. 

Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

ANTIGEN  TEST  FOR  B.W.D. 

Price  per  100;  Not  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns  .  $11.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks .  12.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshires  . . .' .  12.00  18.00  10.00 

Hoek-Reds,  Bed-Rocks  .  12.00  18.00  12.00 

Comish-Hampshire  Crosses .  12.00  . 

White  Giants  .  13.00  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  ....  10.00 

Safe  arrival  P.P.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

i  Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
iijuunti  5000  (vt.-u.s.)  pun. 

Clean  Breeders.  Make 

I  BARRED  ROCHS  a 

J  UIIIIIILU  IIUwllU  Foidc,.  CHAMBERLIN 
Poultry  Farms,  R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattle  boro,  Vt. 


“Mom  says  Germozone  is 
Great  ior  Growing  Birds” 


You  have  a  lot  invested  in  your  chicks  by 
HOW — in  feed,  in  time  and  work.  Give  them 
the  best  care  you  can  so  that  they  can  do 
their  part  in  producing  necessary  food. 

There  is  just  as  much  reason  to  give  Germ- 
ozone  to  your  half-grown  and  adult  birds  as 
there  was  when  they  were  chicks.  Germozone, 
the  liquid  poultry  medicine,  protects  birds  of 
all  ages  in  3  important  ways.  1ST.  GERMO¬ 
ZONE  ACTS  IN  THE  DRINK.  It  destroys 
many  germs  and  bacteria  there.  2ND.  GERM¬ 
OZONE  ACTS  IN  THE  CROP.  Ordinary 
poultry  drinking  water  tablets  may  purify  the 
water  itself,  but  many  germs  are  picked  up 
direct  from  the  litter.  GERMOZONE  acts  in 
the  crop  against  them,  too!  3RD.  GERMO¬ 
ZONE  ACTS  IN  THE  INTESTINES.  It  is 
astringent  and  soothing  to  the  intestines.  A 
liquid — mixes  easily  and  uniformly. 

Remember,  too,  that  Germozone  is  used 
with  Acidox  in  the  care  of  birds  that  have 
Coccidiosis.  4  oz.,  40c;  12  oz.,  75c;  Econ¬ 
omy  32  oz.,  $1.50.  Get  GERMOZONE  at 
your  Lee  Dealer  (drug,  feed,  hatchery). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO. 

Omaha  8,  Nebr. 


W  C^^ctMt/rycwcA's 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns .  $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . 10.00  16.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  11.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  ....  7.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYVANIA 
’ 

The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
years  of  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  all  the  profitable  inherited  qualities. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 
for  Cobb's  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Reds,  Sex-Link  Cross  or  All  Barred  Cross. 

_ _ _  Catalog  FREE.  Write 

COBB  S  Old  Pickard  Farm.  Box  400,  Concord,  Mass. 

^  IT’S  WISE 

-in  ,  I-  _  -  —  B  TO  INVEST  in  chicks  with  ar 
V/al  W  I  kTa  breeding  background  that  en- 
B  a  M  t  1  111  XM  ables  them  to  pay  you  good 
dividends.  Combs’  Barred 
Itocks  make  persistent  layers 
of  large  eggs,  wonderfully 
meaty  broilers  or  heavy  roast¬ 
ers.  34  years  breeding — 5200 
„  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  breed- 

—  Itaia  ’A*W  ers.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
■  i\Vl I  W  Write  today  for  facts  &  prices. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS 
Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


JUNIATA 
_  LEGHORNS 

30  years  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better  Leghorns. 
Our  Breeding  Farm  is  the  oldest  and  largest  in  this 
section.  Visit  our  Farm  and  see  our  large  Breeders 
up  to  7  lbs.  VISITORS  ALWAYS  WEL¬ 
COME.  Buy  from  a  breeder  and  know  what  you  get. 
<3” rks  R.O.P.  Sired  $11-100;  Pullets  R.O.P.  Sired 
$22.  Cockerels  $2.50-100.  Large  circular  showing  actual 
r>iY>t-OS  of  our  Farm  and  Breeders  FREE.  Write  today. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MAPES 


| HEALTHY  | 

CHICKS 


They’re  BRED  to  be 

Profit  Makers  1  That  _ _ 

means  highest  commercial  quality,  large  eggs  almost 
from  the  start,  flock  averages  of  over  200  eggs  each. 
Excellent  livability,  growth  and  feathering.  Mape9 
Healthy  Chicks  bred  under  a  long  time  program,  from 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  Breeders.  Old  Hen  Matings. 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Red-Roek 
Crossbreds.  Hatches  year-round.  Reserve  yours  now. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


(0MB) 

BARRED 

ROCKS 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  -  Sudbury,  Mass. 


£.a”ed  Rock  Specialists  since 
,  1889.  Every  breeding  bird  ex- 
|  annned,  approved  and  banded  by 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision  and  Contest  performance. 
Eggs— Chicks— Breeding  Males 

Now.  ...  Catalog  Free.  i 


onVy*  S' 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
BROOKSIDE  MATED  WITH  R.O.P.  PEDI- 
GREED  COCKERELS 

*  from  hens  with  records  of  300 

eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Day  Old  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and  Booklet  Free. 

|B R00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

|  E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsvilte,  N.  i. 


HICKS 


Pedigreed  R.O.P.  Mated 
Leghorns.  Rocks  and 
Reds.  Selected  Blood- 
„  tested  Breeders.  Cata- 
Pullets  Guaranteed  95%.  Postpaid. 

Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
100  100  100 


log  FREE 

100%  live.  del.  guar. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  TYPE 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  .  $9.00  $i8.”0O  $2M>0 

R.O.P.  MATED  LEGHORNS  10.00  •  20.00  2.00 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  11.00  15.00  10.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS..  12.00  17.00  9.00 

MIXED  80%  heavies  guar...  9.00  14.00  8.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


‘Str.  Run 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

.$12.00 

$22.00 

$3.00 

.  11.00 

20.00 

3.00 

.  14.00 

17.00 

14.00 

.  15.00 

20.00 

14.00 

.  18.00 

24.00 

14.00 

QUALITY  CHICKS 


100%  live  del.  Post  Paid. 

Special  Mated  S.C.  Wh.  L^...,. _ „ 

Utility  Mated  S.C.  Wh.  Leg...  11.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  14.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  15.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  18.00  „.uv  i-.uu 

H.  Mixed  $12  per  100.  All  breeders  Blood  Tested. 
Sexed  Pits.  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Order  from  ad  or 
write  for  free  catalog.  McAlisterville  Hatchery,  Edgar 
C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville.  Penna. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty- Seven  years  of  breeding  &  Hatching  experience. 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Postage  Paid.  Price 
list  FREE.  Live  delivery. 

Pullets  guar.  95%  accurate.  Per  100 
BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  GRADE  St.  Run 

AA  WHITE  LEGHORNS _ $11.00 

Grade  A  White  Leghorns .  9.00 

White  or  llarred  Rocks .  12.00  Write  for 

New  Hampshires  .  13.00  prices  on 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  started  chicks 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
Wm.  Nace  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


)  Paid. 

Price 

ioo 

100 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$20.00 

$3.00 

18.00 

2.00 

“VIM  and 
|  Then  Sum” 

CHICKS 

Genuine  New  Hampshires  with 
profit-making  characteristics  produced 
intensive  breeding.  Contest  proven. 
—  J  5  0  0  Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean 
Order  Battles  chicks  today.  Free  folder. 

BATTLES  FARMS 

183  Battles  street  .  .  Brockton  8«,  Mass. 


breeders. 


ERBSTER a 


msnss 


Will  Ship  C.O.D.  —  Postage  Paid.  Breeders 
0— .  —  Blood  Tosted.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Sexing  Guar.  95%.  IOO  100  IOO 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds...  12.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  12.OO  .  . 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA*. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


y  From  high  record  trapnested. 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  Circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt  4  -  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


am  WAICK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected  and 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

L.  R,  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
M»Box  R  -  •  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 

Wonderful  Success 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhodes’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results. 
I  have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets 
ever  since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water; 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  — use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
m  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refuncUyour  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


WHITfcaOCK 


BABY  $ 
CHICKS 


PER 


12.00  ioo 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My 
Own  Breeders,  100%  State 
Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Ag- 
glut.  TO  LM  AN’S  ROCKS 
famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profit¬ 
able  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  -  ONE  BREED, 
ONE  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE 

Dent.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Immediate  Delivery.  10%  deposit  books  order.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  made  by  express  collect.  Also  Baby  Chicks 
and  Ducklings. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY,  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas . $12.95-100 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Bocks .  11.95-100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybrid .  14.00-100 

Mixed  above  Breeds  $9.95.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
100%  live  delivery  guaran.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 
EWINGS  HATCHERY,  BOX  2.  McCLURE.  PA. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non- Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  Postpaid  per  100  100  100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns. .  .$10.00  $18.00  $3.00 
Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds  12.00  15.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds...., .  13.00  16.00  II  00 

Heavy  Mix  $10.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  100%  live  del 
guaranteed.  Order  Direct  or  Write  for  Free  Circular" 
COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HOLLYWOOD  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Postage  Paid  Free  NON-SEXED  PLTS.  CKLS 

Catalog  describing  breeders.  100  100  ioo" 

Hollywood  or  Hanson . $10.00  $20.00  $5.00 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS....  11.00  21.00  6.00 

White  or  Barred  Roeks .  14.00  16.00  14  00 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  34 . Richfield,  Pa. 


■  KHORNSKssw,  «  x £l  TV- 

L  Corite*rP*<x>f/ 

story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

New  Hamps.  Wh.  Rocks  $13;  Bd.  Hocks.  Red  Rocks 
Cross  or  Wh.  Leg.  $12;  H.  Mix.  $10.-100.  Order 
from  ad  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Rontig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Pullets  Large  type  English  Leghorns,  4 
iJlailcU  nillUS  weeks  old  35c.  Blood  tested.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Smith's  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 
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9ftr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  271 . 


Help  Wanted 


COUPLE  for  farm  in  Westchester  County. 

Man  must  know  how  to  milk  and  wife 
to  help  in  house.  Good  wages,  write  details 
and  references.  BOX  7629,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-CARETAKER  Couple.  Permanent 
position,  small  New  Jersey  hill  farm,  high 
wages.  All  around  farm  experience;  sober; 
reliable,  industrious,  age  38  to  55.  Write  full 
details.  BOX  7628,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BAKER  or  Baker  and  Chef  combined  for 
children’s  summer  camp  in  Massachusetts. 
Excellent  pay,  plus  board  and  "round  trip 
fare  from  New  York.  State  experience  and 
salary  desired.  Apply  to  BOX  7627,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  who  understands  fruit  trees 
and  vegetable  garden.  Farm-estate.  New 
Jersey.  Good  wages.  BOX  7523,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Cottage  couple  not  over  55,  citi¬ 
zens,  to  take  care  of  30  boys.  $152  per 
month  and  complete  maintenance.  Apply 
giving  references.  Connecticut  State  School 
for  Boys,  Meriden,  Conn. 


COTTAGE  PARENTS.  (Couples  or  single 
persons),  18  children,  modern  cottage,  good 
living  conditions.  Brooklyn  Home  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  67-35  112th  Street,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


INTERESTING  and  permanent  employment 
for  men  who  wish  to  live  in  New  York 
City  and  work  with  animals.  BOX  7623, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  CAPABLE  women  to  do  farm  work 
in  exchange  for  board  for  themselves  and 
two  children,  ages  12  and  3  years.  BOX 
7643,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Houseworker.  Man  and  daughter 
fourteen,  private  home,  Westchester.  Ex¬ 
perienced  cook,  light  laundry,  routine  house¬ 
work,  wages  $85  monthly.  BOX  7638,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED — To  work  for  Christian 
American  family  in  Columbia  County. 
Woman  to  do  the  cooking  and  housework; 
man  to  do  odd  jobs  around  farm.  Excellent 
living  accommodations.  $125  with  keep. 
BOX  7644,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  machine  and 
hand  milking  and  general  barn  work. 
Wife  to  board  one  or  two  men.  BOX  7642, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  private  estate, 
Jersey  herd.  Hand  milking,  no  field  work. 
Over  draft  age  or  draft  deferred.  $120  per 
month.  Cottage  and  allowances.  BOX  7640, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER  —  Married.  Reli¬ 
able,  experienced  in  vegetables,  flowers, 
fruit  trees,  repairs,  some  driving.  80  miles 
from  New  York.  Unfurnished  modern  five- 
room  cottage,  heat  and  light  provided.  State 
age,  wages  required,  and  furnish  references. 
Interested  only  in  man  looking  for  per¬ 
manent  position.  BOX  7637,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Gardener  -  Greenhouse  man  on 
Long  Island.  Experienced  in  growing 
vegetables,  fruits,  plants  and  flowers.  State 
references,  experience,  age  and  wages.  Board 
and  lodging  furnished.  BOX  7631,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  New  Jersey  farm.  Husband 
having  general  farm  experience,  tractor 
and  farm  machinery,  knowledge  chickens. 
Wife  cook  and  care  for  house  (washing 
machine)  3  adults.  Modern  two  rooms, 
wages  $200,  including  meals.  Write  experi¬ 
ence,  ages,  references.  BOX  7632,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Single,  experienced  with  tractor, 
farm  machinery,  chickens.  Reply,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  age.  Wages  $100,  room  and 
board.  BOX  7633,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  -  HOUSEWORKER  on  New  Jersey 
farm,  small  adult  family,  reply,  references, 
age,  full  details,  wages  $100.  BOX  7634, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSE  AND  ASSISTANT  for  small  Con¬ 
valescent  Home.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Prim¬ 
rose  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


COOK  and  Assistant  for  small  Convalescent 
Home.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave„ 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN  for  small  Convalescent  Home. 

Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  small  Convalescent 
Home.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave., 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  to  assist  with  convalescents  and 
learn  practical  nursing.  Dr.  H.  Grossman, 
36  Primrose  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  -  Cook,  white, 
2  adults,  permanent,  $100,  good  home, 
Yonkers.  References.  BOX  7647,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ONE  OR  TWO  Girls  or  Couple,  for  cooking 
and  household  work.  Good  salary;  use  of 
two  pleasant  rooms,  own  bath,  radio.  House 
very  short  distance  from  station  and  bus 
line.  Please  write,  giving  age,  nationality 
and  experience  if  any.  BOX  296,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  — ■  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  phases,  responsible  party  for  high 
grade  pure  bred  dairy  stock,  splendid  loca¬ 
tion,  good  wages  and  living  quarters,  only 
those  desirous  of  a  real  opportunity  and 
permanency  need  apply.  Write  detailed  in¬ 
formation,  strictly  confidential.  BOX  653, 
Kingston,  New  York. 


FARMER — To  take  charge,  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  men,  care  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  really  know  farming,  good 
opportunity  for  the  right  man,  on  a  real 
good  farm.  Drifters  not  wanted.  Write  fully, 
age,  experience,  references,  if  married,  size 
of  family,  salary  expected.  BOX  653,  King¬ 
ston,  New  York. 


COUPLE  or  single  man  for  30  acre  farm, 
2  cows,  a  few  chickens.  Raise  feed  for 
Riding  Academy.  Man  is  to  assist  with  Rid¬ 
ing  Academy.  Modern  house  with  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Good  wages.  Casey’s  Riding 
Academy,  Box  346,  Middle  Road,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER— Family  of  4, 
2  children,  girl  3;  boy  7.  No  objection  if 
you  have  girl  about  12-15  years.  Good  home, 

food  pay.  Call  South  River  1254,  New  Jersey, 
everse  charge. 


WOMAN  wanted  by  business  couple  to  do 
cleaning  in  restaurant  and  house,  good 
home.  $40.00  a  month  with  board.  BOX 
7649,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  GOOD  HOME  and  position  to  care  for 
an  elderly  lady;  small  house,  hot  water 
oil  heat,  all  conveniences,  flowers,  fruits 
and  chickens,  lVz  miles  from  station,  25 
miles  (Westchester)  New  York.  Woman  be¬ 
tween  55  and  65  preferred.  Sundays  free. 
$60  month.  Write  details  of  experience  in 
full.  BOX  7651,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY,  caretaker,  elderly  single  man, 
dependable  worker,  references,  permanent 
position,  particulars.  BOX  7653,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  COUPLE — Experienced  couple  wanted 
to  operate  and  care  for  farm  near  Morris¬ 
town  for  business  man.  Farm  fully  equipped 
with  modern  machinery.  Man  must  be 
capable  raising  crops  as  needed  and  gen¬ 
erally  handy.  Wife  should  be  capable  and 
assist  in  main  house  week-ends.  Full  op¬ 
portunity  to  manage  will  be  afforded  man 
with  additional  labor  as  required.  Attrac¬ 
tive  separate  cottage  for  living  quarters  as 
permanent  house.  Submit  full  background 
and  qualifications  in  detail.  State  salary  de¬ 
sired.  BOX  7656,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER-Gardener — Small  place  West¬ 
chester.  Furnished  cottage.  Room  for 
family  of  three.  Wickersham  2-4588.  BOX 
7657,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AM  LOOKING  for  a  middle-aged  man  who 
is  interested  in  obtaining  a  job  as  handy 
man  at  a  private  home  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Work  will  include  care  of  lawn, 
flowers  and  shrubbery.  Power  lawn  mower 
and  other  conveniences.  Will  pay  fair  wages 
and  provide  food  and  living  quarters.  Must 
be  honest  and  sober,  permanent  job.  BOX 
7658,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Small  estate  in  Suffern.  Woman 
housekeeper,  light  cooking,  small  family. 
Man  gardener.  Owner  will  stock  poultry  on 
profit-sharing  basis.  Own  quarters.  Sub¬ 
stantial  salary.  Write  James  Kaye,  389  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  Lexington  2-2486. 
Suffern  1108. 

POULTRYMAN— Married-Single.  For  mod¬ 
ern  Westchester  County  farm.  Labor  sav¬ 
ing  devices.  Good  wages,  excellent  living 
conditions.  Apply  Benjamin  Miller,  103  Park 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  C.  Murray  Hill  5-8324,  or 
Katonah,  New  York. 

WANTED — An  attendant  for  night  duty  in 
an  old  ladies  cottage.  BOX  7659,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  about  fifty  years  old 
for  help  on  old  established  fox  farm, 
steady  job  year  round,  apply  state  terms 
to  Taghkanic  Fox  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  74, 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  one  adult.  Very  good 
home,  all  modem.  F.  Boehhout,  Ontario, 
N.  Y.  Phone  3161. 

WOMAN.  I  do  not  want  a  maid,  but  would 
like  a  lady  between  45  and  60  to  fit  in  my 
home  and  assist  me  with  housework.  Three 
in  family,  no  children.  Modern  country- 
home,  all  conveniences.  Own  pleasant  room 
and  bath.  References  and  salary.  Mrs.  R. 
Burkhalter,  Jr.,  Gatewood  Farms,  Ringoes, 
New  Jersey. 

MAN,  55,  alone  on  small  farm,  wants  re¬ 
spectable  housekeeper  who  can  help  milk. 
$25  month.  BOX  7660,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  Wanted — Cook  and  gardener,  out¬ 
side  man.  Five  in  family,  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Millbrook,  New  York.  $250.  References 
required.  BOX  7661,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer,  take  charge  dairy  farm 
in  Dutchess  Co.  Operate  tractor.  $150  per 
month,  plus  house.  Privileges.'  BOX  7662, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PASTEURIZER,  Single,  either  male  or 
female,  wanted  on  farm  in  Northwestern 
Connecticut.  Year  round  job.  Good  salary 
and  board.  Write  giving  references  and 
draft  status.  Experience  desirable  but  not 
essential.  BOX  7664,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Also  experienced  general 
farmer,  modern  place  for  single  iairy 
farmer,  details  first  letter.  BOX  7665,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN  OR  BOY — Care  for  small  lawn,  flower 
garden,  power  lawn  mower.  Living  quar¬ 
ters,  food,  salary.  Mrs.  J.  Wallis,  Darien, 
Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  —  Catholic  couple 
desire  middle-aged,  refined,  dependable 
woman  who  is  able  bodied  and  capable  of 
handling  comfortable  compact  6  room  house 
in  nice  neighborhood,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Need  not  be  Catholic.  Lady  of  house  is 
semi-invalid  and  while  unable  to  do  any 
housework  does  not  need  any,  personal  care 
and  can  help  plan  meals,  etc.  Laundry  is 
sent  out.  Excellent  home  and  permanent 
position  for  right  person.  Write  fully  giving 
references  and  wages  expected.  Fred  Sticher, 
22nd  floor,  230  Park  ave.,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  COOK — Man  or  woman,  apply 
giving  references,  Connecticut  State  School 
for  Boys,  Meriden,  Conn. 

|  Situations  Wanted 

EXPERIENCED  Farm  Manager  wants  to 
operate  commercial  dairy  farm  on  profit 
bonus  basis.  BOX  7455,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HUSKY  BOY,  14,  wants  work  on  farm  hav¬ 
ing  another  boy,  summer.  BOX  7554,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  on  farm  by  mechanic 
and  handyman.  BOX  7551,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  retired  farmer  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  private  estate,  light  general  work, 
good  living  conditions  essential.  BOX  7569, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  55,  would  like  housekeeping.  BOX 
7568,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  48,  desires  work  on  poultry  farm, 
references.  BOX  7565,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED  as  handy  man.  Experi¬ 
enced  private  estate  or  small  farm,  by 
American  single  man.  Samuel  Dixon,  Gen¬ 
eral  Delivery,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SELF  -  WORKING  Painter,  Carpenter.  Re¬ 
pairing.  farm  houses,  real  estate.  Suitable 
for  bungalow  colonies,  etc.  No  contracts. 
Fred  Beck,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

MAN,  50  years  old,  wants  caretakers  job, 
on  estate,  any  place.  Joseph  Waring,  126 
Academy  St.,  Belleville,  N.  J. 

EUROPEAN- AMERICAN  Agriculturist,  wish¬ 
es  position  as  farm  or  ranch  manager. 
B.  W.  Karzmarzyk,  1814  Clinton  St.,  Linden, 
New  Jersey. 

WORKING  MANAGER  wishes  position  on 
farm  or  ranch.  B.  Braun,  3046  30th  St., 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  58,  white.  Not  servant 
type.  Wants  position  for  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man,  in  Texas  or  Florida.  If  interested, 
please  answer,  BOX  7595,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  life  experience  in 
selecting,  breeding  and  developing  good 
cattle  with  favorable  records;  crop  methods 
and  mechanized  farming;  wholesale  or  re¬ 
tail  production  of  milk  products  and  other 
diversified  enterprises;  draw  building  plans 
and  superintend  construction;  married,  47, 
farm  reared,  agricultural  graduate,  is  open 
to  sound  proposition  with  size.  BOX  7593, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  AMERICAN,  widower,  65,  wants  steady 
work  and  keep,  on  small  place  in  coun¬ 
try  preferred.  Full  experience  raising  chick¬ 
ens  and  vegetables,  raise  a  pig;  but  don’t 
milk.  Drive  car.  Handy  with  tools.  State  in 
full,  wages  offered  and  duties  required  when 
answering.  BOX  7597,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  39,  single,  active,  with  some  farm 
and  greenhouse  experience,  would  like 
year-round  job  in  country.  BOX  7590,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  Manager  of  estate 
or  large  farm.  Fully  understands  Reg. 
Guernseys  and  beef  cattle.  Many  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Will  consider  a  place  where  they 
expect  to  build  up.  Can  handle  help.  Best 
of  references.  Prefer  modern  home.  BOX 
7589,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER — 'Skilled  breeder  and 
dairyman;  excellent  background;  success¬ 
ful  accomplishments,  diversified  farming,  all 
branches;  methods  consistently  profitable. 
BOX  7602,  Rural  New-Yorker.- 

MAN,  50,  married,  desires  job,  caretaker, 
small  place,  garden,  poultry,  greenhouse 
experience,  reliable,  good  references.  BOX 
7601,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EX-SERVICEMAN,  30,  agricultural  gradu¬ 
ate,  position  poultry,  vegetable,  landscap¬ 
ing  farm,  estate,  experienced,  willing.  BOX 
7611,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Long  experience.  Wishes 
position  on  an  estate.  BOX  7610,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

$20  WEEKLY.  General  houseworker,  good 
plain  cook,  own  room,  bath,  radio,  2  adults, 
1  child,  modern  house,  45  minutes  from  New 
York  City.  BOX  7622,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  WOMEN  as  manager  or  caretaker  of 
boarding  house  or  small  hotel.  BOX  7621, 
Rural  New-Yorker, 

NEED  HELP?  Young  man,  34,  Protestant, 
Long  Island  resident  wants  work  on  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  farm,  week-days.  Live  in  or 
out.  Some  experience.  Salary  secondary  to 
securing  practical  knowledge  all  branches 
poultry.  BOX  7624,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER-GARDENER  on  small  estate. 

Married,  over  draft  age.  Experienced. 
Own  cottage.  References.  BOX  7641,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

JOB  WANTED  as  mechanic  on  large  farm 
estate,  where  a  man  capable  of  handling 
all  types  of  farmwork  from  milking  cows 
to  overhauling  and  repairing  machinery,  is 
needed.  Expect  $140  and  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  with  electricity  and  heat  fur¬ 
nished.  BOX  7639,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  Poultryman  wants  manage 
farm.  Wages,  shares.  BOX  7646,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  seeks  position 
because  of  employer’s  death.  Social,  finan¬ 
cial,  varied  experience,  adaptable,  unafraid 
responsibility.  Desires  mutual  loyalty  and 
integrity.  BOX  7648,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHURCHES!  Congregations,  membership, 
treasury,  increased  by  exceptional  Minister. 
BOX  51.  District  “C”  Post  Office,  New  York. 

AGRICULTURAL  Student,  17,  Catholic,  de¬ 
sires  summer  farm  job.  Experienced  in 
Dairying.  Best  references.  BOX  7650,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  MAN,  clean,  sober,  handy  at  any¬ 
thing,  wants  an  all-year  job  as  caretaker 
and  gardener  on  a  private  place.  BOX  7652, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  39,  wants  work  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  on  farm.  Can  milk 
and  use  tractor.  Full  details  in  first  letter. 
BOX  7655,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — By  army  wife,  college  graduate, 
with  child  (2  years).  Assist  with  farmwork. 
BOX  7663,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

150  ACRES,  all  equipment,  one  mile  large 
village.  Excellent  10  room  house,  tele¬ 
phone,  electricity.  Abundant  spring  water 
house,  barn,  40  high  grade  Holsteins,  regis¬ 
tered  bull,  pair  young  horses.  Fine  build¬ 
ings.  $22,000.  Terms.  Earl  Hay  Agency, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Maryland  dairy  and  stock 
farms.  This  one  165  acres,  24  stanchion 
barn,  also  dry  barn  with  necessary  out  build¬ 
ings.  Shipping  milk  to  Washington,  electric 
pump,  14-room  home.  Only  $11,000,  half 
cash,  more  land  available.  Also  652  acres, 
148  stanchions;  $90,000.  Burdoft  Real  Estate, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

16  ACRE  Poultry  Farm  for  800  birds.  State 
road,  6  rooms,  all  improvements,  garage, 
bam.  Price  $7,500.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  5Vz  miles  from 
Stroudsburg,  in  the  Pocono  Mountains, 
with  excellent  highway  frontage.  48  acres 
with  half  mile  good  trout  stream.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  resident  of  9  rooms,  2  baths,  new  hot 
water  heat  throughout,  electric,  fireplace. 
Very  large  bank  barn.  Machine  shed.  Poul- 
try  Houses.  Garage.  Piggery.  Buildings  all 
stand  back  in  a  lane  in  a  picturesque  set¬ 
ting.  Spring  water  with  electric  pump.  Fine 
views.  Annual  taxes  $52.  Price  $15,000. 
Write  for  catalog  of  Pocono  Mountain 
Farms,  priced  from  $3,000  to  $50,000.  Dale 
H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

SOUTHEASTERN  New  England.  Farms, 
country  homes.  Charles  B.  Sullivan, 

Assonet,  Mass. 

ACREAGES,  Farms,  Ranches,  1-600  acres, 
$850-$50,000.  Businesses.  Wants?  Lists, 
photos.  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  (East¬ 
ern)  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  2  farms,  279 
acres,  containing  fine  timber  and  wood  lot. 
Priced  right  for  cash.  A  business  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Marion  Buckley,  care  George  Hunter, 
R.  D.,  Sp rakers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  good  location,  level 
land,  good  pasture,  newly  drilled  well, 
electricity,  modern  house  and  barn,  with  or 
without  stock  and  equipment.  BOX  7452, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MONEY  MAKING  350  acres  and  boarding 
house  with  100  acres,  lake,  stocked, 
equipped.  Modem  buildings.  Will  sacrifice. 
Wall,  1226  West  St.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 

STATE  ROAD — 40  acres,  15  wooded,  springs 
and  steam,  scenic  view,  600-bird  hennery, 
4-room  cottage,  electricity.  $3,500.  O.  S, 
Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 
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WANT  A  FARM?  1.000  bargains.  Catalog. 
Batson  Farm  Agency,  489  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

SKYTOP  SCENIC  valley  view.  State  road, 
partially  completed  dwelling,  best  spring 
water,  4  wooded  acres,  $1,500.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 


131  ACRES,  all  equipment,  30  head  cattle, 
pair  horses,  11  room  house,  electricity  and. 
water  house  barn,  2  silos,  henhouse  and 
brooder,  70  acres  alfalfa  meadow.  Good 
buildings.  $16,500.  Half  down.  Earl  Hay 
Agency,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  BOARDING  HOME,  14  rooms,  3 
baths,  garage,  barn,  cabin  chickenhouse, 
3%  acres,  fruit,  railroad  near,  busses  pass 
door.  Year  around  business.  No  vacancies. 
Reasonable.  Mrs.  Mabel  Hallenbeck,  The 
Pines,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


SALE — 197  acres,  85  acre  woodlot,  70  acre 
cultivated.  Fair  buildings,  Allegany  Co. 
$3,500.  BOX  7553,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FINE  ACTIVE  Hardware  Store  and  6  acre 
poultry  farm  combination.  Modem  living 
quarters.  $6,500.  National  Realty  Sales  Sys¬ 
tem,  241  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — 306  acre  farm,  productive  soil, 
spring  water,  excellent  hard  wood  timber, 
good  buildings.  Bargain.  Inquire.  BOX  845, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  convenient  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  House  six  rooms  or  more.  State 
full  details,  price,  terms,  etc.  BOX  7552, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


40  ACRES  of  good  soil  and  timber  in  a 
picturesque  location  at  9  miles  from  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  including  a  stone  foun¬ 
dation  20x25  10  feet  deep,  ready  to  build  for 
a  new  buyer,  $3,000,  part  cash.  Will  also 
exchange.  Write  owner,  Joseph  Emmanuel, 
550  W.  20th  Street,  BOX  288,  New  York  City. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  waterfront  cottage  lo¬ 
cated  on  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  overlooking 
Waquoit  Bay,  Nantucket  Sound.  300  foot 
frontage.  Pine  Grove.  Good  condition,  all 
modern  conveniences,  quiet  location.  Excel¬ 
lent  duck  hunting,  good  fishing.  Charles  V. 
Morse,  Box  212,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 


WANTED — Farm  or  acreage,  good  road,  elec¬ 
tric  or  available,  complete  details  first 
letter.  BOX  7555,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROFITABLE  DINER  CAR  business,  elderly 
owner  retiring.  Scott’s  Diner,  122  E.  North¬ 
hampton  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


TWO  LONG  ISLAND  plots,  all  improve¬ 
ments  for  sale  or  exchange  for  small  farm 
close  to  New  York.  BOX  7567,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  —  55  acre  farm  on  state  road. 

good  location,  modern  conveniences,  3M> 
miles  to  nearest  village,  for  poultry  and 
dairy.  Price  empty  $6,500;  equipped  $10,000. 
BOX  7563,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 39  acre  farm.  Stanley  Titus, 
Wingdale,  Dutchess  County,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Exceptional  stocked  dairy  and 
poultry  farm.  Large  smooth  fields,  good 
buildings,  modern  equipment,  ideal  home, 
cement  road,  near  city.  Large  income. 
Priced  reasonable,  with  or  without  stock 
and  equipment.  Terms.  J.  L.  Hamilton, 
Newport,  Vt. 


NEAR  WATER  GAP,  Pa.  60  acres  good  soil. 

Valuable  timber,  poultry,  water  fowl.  Good 
location.  Permanent  water  supply,  8  room 
house,  perfect  condition,  5  large  closets,  4 
out-buildings,  low  taxes.  Fruit,  game  abun¬ 
dant,  $4,500.  Terms.  BOX  7574,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  —  55  acres,  5  buildings. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dunay,  Stafford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Limestone  farm,  120  acres;  near 
city  with  State  approved  airport,  two 
hangars.  Wilmer  Hartman,  149  East  Middle 
St.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


200  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm,  100  acres 
meadow,  wood  and  timber  for  own  use, 
excellent  pasture,  all  gently  sloping  land. 
Well  built  8  room  house,  flush  toilet,  running 
spring  water.  Large  barn,  2  silos,  30  stan¬ 
chions  (room  for  more),  2  horse  stalls,  4  box 
stalls,  20  fine  milk  cows  (all  B  &  W’s),  9 
head  of  young  stock.  Complete  line  of  tools 
including,  tractor,  manure  spreader,  hay 
loader,  lime  sower,  grain  drill,  cultivator, 
plows,  wagons,  bobs  and  others  needed  to 
run  a  large  farm.  Priced  to  sell,  $2,500  down, 
%  milk  check  pays  the  balance.  $7,500  buys 
everything.  Write  for  .  our  free  catalogue. 
J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate  Agency,  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.  Phone  60-J. 


76  ACRE  FARM  for  sale.  Wooded.  Lyle  D. 
Carter,  Franklinville,  New  York. 


200  ACRES  Alfalfa  Land.  Two  story  house. 

Telephone,  electricity,  abundant  spring 
water  supply,  50  acres  timber.  Peach,  prune, 
plum  and  apricot  trees.  Superb  view.  Good 
buildings.  $8,000.  Terms.  Earl  Hay  Agency, 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  OSWEGO  Business.  Farm  on  State 
Road,  116  acres,  28  acres  pear  orchard,  also 
apples,  cherries,  prunes,  grapes,  dairy,  hens, 
tools,  two  houses,  bath,  electricity,  telephone, 
3,000  bu.  baskets  ordered  for  pears.  Write 
owner.  D.  N.  Simmons,  Oswego,  R.F.D.  3, 
New  York. 


UNUSUAL  DESIGN,  modern  bungalow,  12 
acres.  Business  property.  M.  Beaumont, 
40  Pierce  St..,  Athol,  Mass. 


STATE  ROAD  Property.  100  acres,  fine 
house,  barn,  all  conveniences,  8  fine  cabins, 
clubroom,  office,  very  profitable.  $12,000. 
Ralph  Barney,  Canaan,  New  Hampshire. 


270  ACRES,  heart  of  Green  Mountains;  hun- 
dred  acres  hay  land,  balance  pasture  and 
timber.  Good  barn  for  over  hundred  head 
beef  cattle,  large  implement  shed,  two  fair 
cabins,  grazing  privilege  throughout  valley, 
abundant  deer  and  partridge.  BOX  7581, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LAKES ITE  PROPERTY — Summer  camp  sec¬ 
tion;  small  game  hunting;  view;  hard 
road;  4  hours  New  York;  buildings;  electric 
available;  attractive  cash  price.  BOX  7585, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


change  for  smaller  place,  25  acre  farm, 
good  tillable  soil;  barn,  3  chicken  coops,  14 
room  house,  25  miles  from  New  York  5 
minutes  from  Ossining  Centre;  artesian  well 
electric.  John  V.  Cook,  Chappaqua  Road! 
R.F.D.  1,  Ossining,  New  York. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  1  mile  from 

Stroudsburg,  89  miles  from  New  Yoix 
170  acre  dairy  farm,  with  one  mile  of  very 
large  trout  stream.  Main  house  built  1819, 
and  completely  restored.  7  rooms,  2  baths, 
3  fireplaces,  steam  heat,  electric.  Tenant 
house  of  6  rooms  and  bath.  Dairy  barn 
with  16  stanchions.  All  buildings.  Every¬ 
thing  the  best.  $18,500.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  farms  from  $3,000  to  $50,000.  Dale 
H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


option,  dairy  farm  with  full  equipment 
Manmna,  1555  East  36th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N-  Y. 
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FENNA.  FARM— 134  acres,  10  room  house, 
no  improvement,  except  electric.  Good 
spring  water,  large  barn.  Price  $4,750. 
K.  Scheidell,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y.  


FARM  LAND,  bam,  firewood,  3'/2  room  farm¬ 
house,  2  room  bungalow  in  return  for 
light  caretakers  service.  Extra  work  paid 
for.  3  miles  from  Saratoga  Springs.  Good 
roads.  Mrs.  Adams,  16  East  96th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

WANTED— Stocked  equipped  poultry  farm 
for  1,500  layers.  Good  buildings,  electricity 
and  running  water.  Also  stream  on  place 
and  southern  exposure.  Small  down  pay¬ 
ment  or  rent  with  option  to  buy.  BOX  7596, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc.  | 

YOU  NEED  A  MAP  of  your  property  to 
plan  your  work.  We  can  make  you  one 
from  your  legal  description.  Parkinson  & 
Company,  Engineers  and  Building  Appraisers, 
Dept.  R,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


WILL  RENT  newly  modernized  farm  to 
responsible  couple  on  fiat  annual  rental  or 
profit  sharing  basis.  New  barn,  silo,  elec¬ 
tricity,  20  stanchions;  located  hard  surface 
road  near  school,  church  and  town  Imme¬ 
diate  possession  can  be  had.  Write  BOX 
7591,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 135  acre  farm  with  stock  and 
tools  on  good  road  with  electricity.  Good 
buildings.  $8,000.  Joseph  Mertz,  Sr.,  R.D.  1, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


MAKING  10,  CANS  of  milk  daily.  120  pro¬ 
ductive  acres;  good  buildings,  electricity, 
running  water,  30  milch  cows,  team,  elec¬ 
tric  milk  cooler,  milking  machine,  tractor 
and  farm  machinery,  $10,500.  Part  cash. 
Large  income,  low  taxes.  Others.  Stark¬ 
weather,  Grand  Street,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


CHILDREN’S  CAMP,  at  Bay;  8y2  acres;  also 
would  make  ideal  chicken  farm,  $4,500. 
Gene  Courtier,  Locust  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

$280  OFFERED  for  deed  to  7  fertile  acres 
bordering  sizable  stream  or  lake;  Central 
New  York,  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire. 
Suite  1-B,  173  East  74th  St.,  New  York  21. 

FREE  LIST.  Dairy,  Fruit  and  Poultry  farms 
for  sale.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  South- 
ington,  Conn. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — 1,356  acre  grain  and  stock  farm. 

445  acres  in  cultivation,  balance  pasture. 
10  room  house,  large  barn  with  3  grain  bins, 
2  car  garage,  2  granaries,  large  chicken  house, 
new  300  chick  brooder  house,  cattle  sheds, 
hog  lots  and  sheds,  2  utility  buildings,  3 
wells  with  windmills,  1  new.  Fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Complete  line  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  if  desired.  Inquire  of  Mr.  Wallis 
Stinsman  and  Florence  McKillip,  owners. 
Max,  Nebraska. 


7  ROOM  Farmhouse  on  brook.  Improve¬ 
ments;  garden.  New  500  capacity  hen 
house.  Season  or  year.  BOX  7604,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMS.  280  acres,  good  buildings, 
40  cows  and  equipment,  tractor;  $20,000. 
Also  200  acres,  house  with  improvements, 
barn  for  50  head,  tenant  house,  tractor 
worked  fields;  $9,000,  $2,500  down.  Others. 
Bunnell  Agency,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.  Preferably  New  England,  within 
300  miles  New  York,  small  acreage,  main 
highway,  high  elevation,  fine  views,  stream 
or  small  lake,  small  house  with  cabins,  or 
suitable  site.  BOX  455,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Farm  land,  buildings,  lots  on 
Route  29,  eleven  miles  west  of  Saratoga. 
Ralph  Young,  East  Galway,  New  York. _ 

96-COW  FARM.  313  acres,  level  ground, 
good  buildings,  macadam  road,  electricity 
available,  over  $6,000  profit  yearly.  Price 
$10,000,  bare  farm.  Reasonable  terms.  Per¬ 
sonal  property  available  at  market  value. 
Irving  C.  Mondore,  South  Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


223  ACRE  dairy  farm,  equipped,  at  sacri¬ 
fice,  because  owner  moving  soon  to  an¬ 
other  state.  2-story  house,  newly  painted, 
7  rooms,  bath.  3-story  barn,  50  x  60,  36 

stanchions,  drinking  cups,  silo,  milk  house, 
garage,  chicken  house.  Land  lies  fine.  50 
acres  woods,  nice  timber.  Splendid  water 
supply.  Included  are  24  very  fine  cows,  2 
bulls,  10  young  stock,  3  horses,  farm  truck, 
milking  machine,  complete  machinery,  all 
for  $8,700;  half  down.  Ask  for  farm  list. 
Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


113  ACRES,  50  woods  and  pasture,  never 
failing  creek.  Large  barn,  poultry  house, 
brooder,  large  shed,  8-room  house.  3  bed¬ 
rooms.  laundry,  2  porches  (one  glass  -  en¬ 
closed).  Water,  electricity,  sugar  maples, 
fruits.  Beautiful  view,  near  Lake  Ontario. 
$2,900.  BOX  7616,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  —  Capacity  2,200,  plenty 
good  building  machinery  tools.  Nice  lay¬ 
outs  with  or  without  livestock.  Long  Island. 
Price  $11,500,  worth  $18,000.  BOX  7615,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


150  ACRES.  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  50 
acres  tillable,  two  houses,  hen  house,  barn, 
running  water,  house  to  barn,  creek  running 
center  farm,  fishing,  hunting,  3(4  miles  to 
Andes,  heart  of  Catskills.  $3,500.  A.  Fitz¬ 
simmons,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  fine  home  in  a  village  of 
five  thousand  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
Valley.  For  full  particulars,  write  R.  W. 
Beardslee,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


60  ACRE  village  farm,  over  fifty  tillable. 

Modern  12-room  house.  40  x  96  barn,  land 
lays  to  South  facing  Kenoza  Lake,  state 
road.  22  head  of  cattle,  450  layers,  two 
tractors  on  rubber,  truck,  milking  machine, 
electric  cooler,  blower,  implements  for 
tractor.  Price  $17,500  for  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment,  $12,500  without.  No  agent.  William 
Mueller,  Kenoza  Lake.  New  York. 


STATE  HIGHWAY,  new  housfe,  improve¬ 
ments,  old  house,  barn,  about  1(4  acre, 
9  minutes  to  village,  $2,900.  G.  Klarmann, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — 160  acre  farm,  not  stocked. 

Farm  runs  through  Neversink  River,  7 
miles  from  Liberty.  Reasonable.  George 
Asthalter  Sr.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Furnished.  Summer  bungalow; 

lake,  Catskills,  Christian  community.  Own¬ 
er,  61  Grand  Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


40  ACRE  FARM,  35  fenced,  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  5  acres  timber,  between  Jacksonville 
and  Lake  City,  Fla.,  vegetable  plant  land,  3 
dwellings,  outbuildings,  2  acres  wonderber- 
xies,  peach  and  pecan  trees,  grapes,  plums, 
year  around  running  stream  for  cattle.  Home¬ 
stead  tax  exemption.  Immediate  possession, 
$2,500.  J.  L.  Towers,  Sanderson,  Fla. 


60  ACRES,  good  house,  electricity,  fair  barn, 
outbuildings.  Fine  water  with  scenic 
spring  fed  lake  site,  $3,750.  Many  others. 
Cring,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


53  ACRES  farm,  stock  and  tools,  good  build¬ 
ings,  good  road,  $3,000;  $500  for  farm  alone, 
Mike  Serota,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HIGHWAY,  village  farm,  good  10-room 
house,  value  $4,000.  Over  drive  barn,  other 
buildings.  Electric,  water  inside  never 
failing.  45  acres,  all  tillable  limestone,  high 
state  cultivation,  seeded  to  alfalfa,  timothy 
clover.  Sheffield  milk  plant,  railroad,  stores. 
Post  Office,  Churches,  3  minute  walk. 
Preacher  has  no  use  for  farm.  Full  price 
$3,300.  BOX  123,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  furnished  house,  monthly 
or  summer  season,  all  improvements.  Not 
more  than  70  miles  from  N.  Y.  Willis  Riley, 
942  E.  29th  St.,  Brooklyn  13,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED,  vicinity  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

About  100  acres,  half  tillable,  house  and 
outbuildings,  electric,  stock  not  necessary, 
ready  to  be  taken  over  about  May  15th. 
$3,500.  BOX  7645,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  Lease — Wholesale  and  retail 
feed  manufacturing  plant,  equipped  with 
grinder,  mixer,  grain  storage  bms,  ware¬ 
house,  hay  straw  sheds  on  railroad  siding 
in  heart  of  150,000  ton  per  year  consumer 
market  area,  within  15  mile  radius.  Quick 
disposition  imperative.  This  is  your  post¬ 
war  opportunity  at  a  sacrifice.  BOX  7635, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  9-ROOM  House.  Slate  roof,  elec¬ 
tricity,  garage,  large  maples,  apple.  3  acres 

food  land.  Fine  school  between  Troy  and 
aratoga,  $4,000.  Write  S.  McIntosh,  700 
Delaware  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  STORE,  slate  roof,  new  septic  tank, 
$1,300.  Write  S.  McIntosh,  700  Delaware 
Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


58  ACRES.  Level  hill  farm,  good  buildings, 
close  to  Almond  and  Hornell.  School  bus 
to  door.  Bargain.  O.  Cook,  R.  1,  Almond, 
New  York. 


FARM  for  Sale — 26  acres,  suitable  for  farm¬ 
ing  or  building,  between  Bloomfield  Center 
and  Montclair.  School,  buses,  stores  within 
five  minutes  walk.  Miss  Anna  Hansson,  25 
Fitzherbert  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


WANT  TO  RENT  Dairy  Farm.  Write  BOX 
173  Amenia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  farm  on  share  basis  or  buy,  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Must  be 
reasonable.  BOX  7654,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NORTHEASTERN  Pennsylvania,  166  acre 
dairy  and  poultry  farm,  3(4  miles  from 
Stroudsburg  railroad  station.  14  room  Own¬ 
er’s  residence,  5  room  Manager’s  bungalow, 
both  with  central  heat  and  bath.  Dairy  bam, 
14  stanchions,  6  box  stalls,  concrete  silo. 
Separate  barn  for  four  horses.  Poultry 
houses  24  x  72,  15  x  30,  12  x  12.  Open  front 
sheds  24  x  80,  15  x  30.  4  car  garage  with 

granary  overhead.  Heifer  barn  for  10.  2 

corn  cribs.  Other  useful  buildings.  All  newly 
roofed,  well  painted,  excellent  condition. 
Electricity  and  water  in  main  buildings.  100 
acres  level,  tillable.  Good  timber  on  bal¬ 
ance.  Large  and  small  game.  Bridle  paths. 
Capable  young  farm  manager  willing  to 
remain.  Asking  $25,000  for  land,  buildings, 
complete  farming  equipment,  Caterpillar 
tractor,  crops,  16  pure  bred  Jerseys,  two 
Belgian  horses.  Clyde  H.  Shaffer,  Rydal, 
Penna. 


FOR  RENT — Completely  equipped  modern 
dairy  barn  with  65  stanchions.  Ideal,  con¬ 
venient  location  near  Paterson,  New  Jersey 
and  all  markets.  25  acres  pasture  land  with 
lake  and  plenty  of  water.  Several  outbuild¬ 
ings  used  for  cooling  and  sterilizing  with 
bunkhouse.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  dairyman  or  as  a  branch  for  a 
large  distributor.  For  details,  call  or  write 
W.  H.  MacDonald  &  Son.,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 
Phone  Wyckoff  75. 


WANTED — Small  farm  facing  State  road, 
bungalow,  electricity,  water  and  bath. 
Rent  or  buy  if  cheap.  John  Polom,  2029  Kim¬ 
ball  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


$2,000  PER  YEAR.  Farmer,  experienced,  for 
New  Jersey.  Essential  farm.  Modern  hous¬ 
ing,  usual  privileges.  Room  1400,  505  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


FARM  WANTED— Home,  out-buildings,  10  to 
20  acres,  60  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Captain  Jones,  98-16  Metropolitan  Avenue, 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Food9 


HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.50, 
10  lbs.  $2.75.  Prepaid  insured  3rd  zone. 
Bill  Sossei,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


BUCKWHEAT  or  CLOVER  HONEY  —  5  lb. 

pails,  $1.50  prepaid.  Greulick  &  Son, 
Scotia,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  CHEESE  (not  rationed), 
digests  easier.  Also  mildly  laxative.  Pound 
$1.25;  3  lbs.  $3.50,  postpaid.  Twin  Pine  Goat 
Farm,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  post  paid 
to  3rd  zone,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.80,  Garden 
Gold  Apiaries,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  MEATS  —  Hand  picked. 

Lb.  $1.60;  2  lb.  $3.15;  5  lb.  $7.50  prepaid. 
R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


CHOICE  HONEY,  postpaid  3rd  zone.  Clover. 

5  lbs.  $1.50;  buckwheat  5  lbs.  $1.40.  Harry 
T.  Gable,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP— 1944  crop.  $3.35  per 
gal.  F.O.B.  Extra  fine  quality.  W.  J. 
Robertson,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Low  rates.  Marjorie 
McClellan  Flint,  Randolph,  Vt, 


PURE  FANCY  Maple  Syrup.  1  gal.  $3.39, 
2  to  10  gal.  $3.35.  10  gal.  or  more  $3.30. 
Shipped  C.O.D.,  parcel  post  or  express  or 
money  in  advance,  plus  postage  or  express 
collect.  Kenneth  Knight,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  $3.35  gal. 

F.O.B.  Essex  Jet.  Cash  with  order’.  B.  E. 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 


MAPLE  SYRUP  $3.39  gal.  Packed  in  4  gal. 
cartons.  Wilcox  Farm,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Jerusalem  Artichokes,  25c  per 
lb.  postpaid.  William  B.  Olney,  Seekonk, 
Mass. 


PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shaped) 
sugar  cakes.  About  11  to  lb..  $1.  Prepaid 
3rd  zone.  C.  L.  CHAFFEE,  Natural  Bridge, 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Sun-Ripened  Oranges  —  $4.00 
bushel,  half  $2.35.  Grapefruit  $3.50  bushel. 
Oranges,  grapefruit  mixed  $3.75.  Also  small 
oranges  $3.35  bushel.  Express  prepaid. 
James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


INDIAN  RIVER  FRUIT — Exceptionally  good. 

Per  bushel,  express  prepaid:  Marsh  seedless 
grapefruit,  $3.75  (last)  call  on  this),  Valencia 
oranges,  $4.25;  half  Marsh,  half  Valencia, 
$4.00.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Fla. 


Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT  HOME— Ideal  for  elderly, 
bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautiful  country.  Reasonable.  BOX  7564, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BERKSHIRES.  Spend  your  week-ends  3 
hours  from  N.  Y.  Home  cooking,  rooms 
well  furnished,  twin  beds.  200  acres  to  roam. 
Adults  only.  Trout  fishing  near.  $3.50  per 
day.  $24.00  per  person  week.  2  in  room. 
Mrs.  E.  Grace,  Stone  House  Farm,  Canaan, 
New  York. 


BOARD  WANTED  for  7  year  old  boy  in 
good  farm  home  for  summer  months;  near 
New  York,  and  with  other  children  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  rates,  location  and  snapshots 
if  available.  Mrs.  J.  Culbertson,  45  Kew 
Garden  Road,  Kew  Gardens,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  would  like  to  have  summer  boarders, 
register  with  us.  Absolutely  no  charge 
until  a  guest  is  placed  in  your  home.  Write 
Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  43-58  193rd  Street, 
Flushing,  N.  Y. _ 

CHILDREN  BOARDED.  Summer  school  for 
deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  children.  Country 
estate,  all  sports.  Nurse-teachers  of  the  deaf 
on  staff.  Write  to  Hotel  Latham,  (807),  4 
East  28th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ACCOMMODATIONS  Wanted  for  July  and 
August  for  mother  and  twin  boys  (age 
6V2),  father  on  week-ends.  Near  swimming. 
Within  75  miles  of  New  York  City.  BOX 
7580,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROOM  FREE,  exchange  care  two  children 
nights,  while  mother  works.  Modem  coun¬ 
try  home,  bus,  school  nearby.  Mrs.  E. 
Radzig,  fomona,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN  wishes  country  board  on  farm 
for  wife  and  three  children,  July  and 
August,  within  70  miles  New  York  City.  De¬ 
sires  visits  himself  week-ends.  State  full 
particulars.  References  exchanged.  BOX 
7630,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANY  ONE  BOARDED,  country,  pleasant, 
bus.  I.  J.  Woodruff,  Kinzua,  Pa.  Tel.  5012. 

FAMILY  with  seven  growing  boys  and  girls, 
desires  board  and  farm  life,  July  and 
August  within  100  miles  New  York.  Willing 
assist  chores.  Prefer  no  other  boarders. 
Catholic  church,  bathing,  town  nearby. 
Modem  facilities,  cleanliness,  good  table  es¬ 
sential.  Please  write  fully.  Bundschuh,  566 
Webster  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  BOARD— 2  boys,  9  and  6,  for 
duration  in  country.  Richter,  105  Brown 
Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


ANTIQUE  AUTOMOBILES  WANTED— Also 
30  x  3(4  and  other  odd  sized  tires.  Cash 
immediately.  W.  R.  Slack,  11  Hickory  Drive, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


BEES — Italian  or  Caucasian  packages:  2  lb. 

$4;  3  lb.  $5.  Booked  full  till  June  5th. 
None  C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Pick-up  truck,  %  or  1  ton,  good 
condition;  state  price  and  details  first 
letter;  also,  Farm-All  tractor;  P.O.  BOX  158, 
Times  Plaza,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Building,  portable,  corrugated 
steel,  truss  roof,  20'-0  x  80'-0  x  8'-0  under 
truss.  T.  Rome,  8860  76th  Avenue,  Glendale, 
Long  Island. 


FOR  SALE —  (1)  Electric,  gasoline  driven, 
generator,  12  K.W.  220  volts,  Chrysler  “70” 
engine,  panel  board,  complete  unit  on  steel 
skids.  T.  Rome,  8860  76th  Avenue,  Brook¬ 
lyn  27,  New  York. 


IMMEDIATE  ORDER  acceptable  for  clover 
mixed  hay  for  June  and  early  July  de¬ 
livery.  Price  $15  ton  baled,  at  farm.  BOX 
27,  Rushford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Tractor  attachment  with  steel 
wheels  to  fit  Ford  car.  Cost  $150  new, 
very  little  used.  Make  offer.  Nelson,  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Power  lawnmower.  State  price, 
condition  and  type.  A.  R.  Crone,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Small  orchard  sprayer;  also 
power  lawn-mower.  BOX  7571,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Quick  lighting  gasoline  lantern; 

Fdtdson  tractor,  2  plows;  Duplex  fireless 
cooker.  Mrs.  K.  Kretschmar,  Box  142, 
Oxhead  Road,  Center  Reach,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Small  32  volt  electric  refrigerator. 

Arnold,  1111  Washington  Ave.,  Bronx  56, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Garden  tractor  with  cultivator 
and  mowing  attachment.  Edward  Osten- 
dorf,  Erskine  Road,  Stamford  Conn. 


WANTED — Cider  press,  filter,  jug  washer, 
etc.;  also  ro  to  tiller  or  tractor.  Herbert 
Brown,  23  Hodges  Ave.,  Quincy,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  —  Electric  refrigerator,  scale, 
coffee  grinder.  Wanted — Power  cement 

block  machine.  Louis  Leibrand,  1629  Sum- 
merfield  St.,  Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  BROILER  battery  equipment, 
for  starting,  intermediate,  and  finishing 
500  broilers  weekly;  also  laying  batteries  for 
100  hens.  E.  J.  Vertucci,  36-03  Lawrence  St., 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  FL.  3-8300. 


FOR  SALE — Large  electric  ironer  (Thor) 
110  volts,  45"  shoe.  Good  condition.  Roland 
Fox,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  Map?  Map  of  your  indi¬ 
vidual  property  made  from  legal  descrip¬ 
tion.  Average  cost  $7.50.  General  drafting. 
F.  G.  Davidson,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — The  following  milling  machin¬ 
ery:  1  Unique  horizontal  buckwheat 

scourer,  1  Unique  receiving  separator:  1 
O’Dell’s  flour  dresser;  1  Monarch  sieve  bolter; 
1  Unique  cracked  corn  separator  and  grader; 
1  7x15  grinder.  Bridgeport  Hydraulic  Co., 
c/o  Franklin  H.  Hubbell,  R.F.D.  1,  Westport, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Westinghouse  32  volt  light  plant, 
(4  H.P.  extra  32  volt  motor,  vacuum  cleaner, 
radio  and  light  bulbs,  $85.  Art  Junghlut, 
Cochecton  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  picking  equipment  with 
wax.  Agor  Bros.,  Mahopac  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WILL  PAY  Cash  for  good  used  farm  tractor, 
with  belt  pulley,  starter;  also  plow,  har¬ 
rows,  etc.  BOX  7620,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


18  ARNDT  Laying  Batteries.  Latest  model  in 
good  condition.  72  cages  per  battery  with 
automatic  water  feed  and  belt  cleaning  sys¬ 
tem.  Either  entire  lot  or  at  least  half  offered 
at  bargain  price  of  $75  per  battery  f.o.b.  our 
farm.  Helvetian  Acres,  R.F.D.  3,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Yorktown  Heights  660. 


WANTED  to  buy,  Indian  relics.  Frank  Gee, 
Route  3,  Binghamton,  New  York. 


40  QUART  pressure  cooker,  about  600  tin 
cans,  3,000  watt  electric  plate,  2  sets  of  can 
sealers.  Theresa  Hauser,  Hellertown,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Sears-Roebuck,  fly  wheel  type, 
5  HP.  gasoline  engines,  in  good  condition; 
Wico  magnetos  $50.00  each.  Acker  Drill  Co., 
Scranton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farmall  F-30  tractor,  on  steel  or 
rubber.  State  condition  and  price.  George 
S.  Harris,  Drawer  B,  Station  A,  Manchester, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Balloon  tires,  Jumbo  14,  new  or 
used.  Harry  Kern,  White  Ave.,  St.  James, 
Long  Island. 


WANTED — Side  delivery  rake  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Alvin  Cass,  Southwick,  Mass. 
Tel.  109-R-2. 


MACHINERY  For  Sale — John  Deere  power 
take-off  manure  spreader,  4  rubber  wheels; 
John  Deere  3-gang  tractor  plow;  McCor- 
mick-Deering  5-gang  tractor  plow  (1942); 
Corn  cutter,  blower  and  pipes;  Grain  binder; 
Grain  bindertwine;  Hay  baler  twine.  White- 
face  Ranch,  Shoreham,  Vermont. 


HOOKED  RUGS  for  sale.  Mrs.  Lida  Burrell, 
East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


WANTED — Used  power  kraut  cutter.  Ad¬ 
dress  LOCK  BOX  75,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


HAND  GRIP  Alemite  gun.  A  Stewart  clip- 
master  with  20  ft.  rubber  cable;  and  Fox 
12"  bore  double  barrel  shotgun.  All  good  as 
new.  Edgar  Osborne,  Box  1218,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Pickup  hay-baler.  C.  M.  Broad- 
well,  Morrisonville,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Kelvinator  Compressor,  4  cyl¬ 
inder,  4  blower  coils,  with  copper  tubing. 
Nelson  A.  Brookner,  West  Sandlake,  N.  Y. 


Selecting  Cockerels 

Cockerels  to  head  the  breeding  hens 
and  pullets  should  be  selected  before 
they  are  eight  weeks  old.  A  report  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Godfrey,  poultry  specialist 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  at  this 
early  age,  the  birds  show  best  the 
characters  to  be  observed  for  their  de¬ 
sirability.  After  they  attain  more  age 
than  mentioned,  the  influence  of  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  such  as  feed,  care, 
handling  and  housing,  may  and  often 
do  hide  indications  of  desirable  or  un¬ 
desirable  heriditary  factors. 

In  order  to  obtain  flock  improvement 
and  increased  production,  cockerels 
must  first  be  of  high-production  ances¬ 
try.  This  means  that  breeding  birds 
should  be  backed  with  immediate  fe¬ 
male  ancestors,  for  two  generations  or 
preferably  more,  with  annual  records 
of  200  or  more  eggs,  that  average  at 
least  24  ounces  per  dozen  for  their  first 
laying  year.  While  physical  appearance 
alone  is  not  a  reliable  guide  of  the 
breeding  or  transmitting  ability  of  a 
bird,  a  cockerel  should  show  a  good 
build  and  freedom  from  disease. 

Another  important  consideration  is 
to  pick  out  cockerels  that  are  well 
feathered  at  an  early  age,  and  also  fast 
growing.  The  color  of  the  skin  should 
be  carefully  observed.  Most  markets 
prefer  one  that  is  of  a  rich  yellow  color. 
Plumpness  of  breast  and  straight  keel 
bones  should  be  checked  as  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  cockerel’s  progeny. 
It  is  best  to  select  at  least  two  desir¬ 
able  birds  for  each  mature  male  that 
will  be  needed,  as  this  will  allow  for 
possible  death  losses,  and  also  permit 
for  some  later  culling. 


OPA  Raises  Poultry  Prices 

A  price  increase  on  all  live  and  pro¬ 
cessed  poultry  was  authorized  by  the 
OPA  on  April  21  last,  effective  that 
date  and  continuing  through  June  30. 
The  monthly  increase  per  pound  on  the 
present  ceiling  prices  are; 


Month 
January 
February 
March  . . 
April  . . . 
May  . . . . 
June  . . . . 


Cents  per  lb. 
0.5 
1.0 
1.4 
1.8 
2.2 
1.0 


Ceiling  prices  on  live  poultry  are 
based  at  the  point  where  the  seller 
parts  with  possession.  Prices  oil  pro¬ 
cessed  poultry  are  figured  at  the  buyer’s 
receiving  plant. 

The  ceilings  for  May  on  live  poultry 
range  from  28.2  to  28.5  cents,  plus  the 
2.2  cents  premium,  for  broilers,  fryers, 
roasters  and  light  capons;  31.7  to  32 
cents,  plus  the  same  premium,  for  heavy 
capons  and  24.7  to  25  cents,  plus  the 
same  premium,  for  fowls.  The  ceiling 
on  dressed  broilers,  fryers,  roasters  and 
light  capons  is  7(2  cents  above  the  live 
poultry  price  and  7  cents  for  dressed 
heavy  capons  and  fowls. 


Farm  Essay  Contest 
Sponsored  by  WEAF 

Radio  Station  WEAF  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  is  conducting 
a  contest  among  Northeastern  farmers, 
young  and  old,  for  the  best  300-word 
letter  on  the  subject,  “How  to  keep 
livestock  or  poultry  healthy  on  our 
farm.”  All  are  invited  to  participate. 

There  is  a  Senior  Contest  for  all  farm¬ 
ers,  men  and  women,  over  21;  and  a 
Junior  Contest  for  those  under  21.  In 
each  contest,  there  will  be  a  first  prize 
of  $100,  second  of  $75,  third  of  $50  and 
35  prizes  of  $5  each. 

Persons  eligible  are  those  living  and 
working  on  farms  in  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Delaware.  As  stated  above,  the  letter 
must  not  be  more  than  300  words.  It 
must  be  sent  in  to  Animal  Gossip  Con¬ 
test,  Station  WEAF,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y.,  and  postmarked  not  later  than 
Monday,  May  15. 
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SOME  HENS  lay  loo  infrequently  to  pay  their  keep — 
yet  they're  fed  the  same  good  mash  heavy  layers  get. 
This  is  bad  business  in  any  year.  In  a  year  like  this 
one,  when  the  feed  situation  is  critical,  it's  sheer  waste 
of  precious  material. 

Cull  your  laying  flock  of  all  "boarder"  hens.  Feed 
only  the  good  producers  and  feed  them  carefully.  Market 
broilers  as  early  as  possible.  Grow  and  feed  all  the  green 
stuff  you  can. 

Feeds  of  all  kinds  are  short,  some  dangerously  so. 
CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  is  one.  At  the  time  of  writing  these 
words  we  have  shut  down  one  of  our  3  factories  for  lack 


The  Right  Place  for  "Boarder"  Hens 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


Can  you  make  any  collection  for  my 
mother  on  this  policy  on  my  father’s 
life?  It  is  a  Travel  and  Pedestrian  Ac¬ 
cident  Policy.  The  company  is  the 
Washington  National  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago.  My  father  was 
knocked  down  by  a  car  backing  out  of 
the  driveway  on  December  29,  which 
caused  his  death  on  February  5.  The 
accident  happened  out  on  the  sidewalk 
where  he  was  standing.  I  am  enclosing 
policy  and  all  correspondence  in  regard 
to  same.  mrs.  w.  J.  v. 

New  Jersey. 

This  Travel  and  Accident  Policy  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Washington  National  In¬ 
surance  Company,  is  the  typical  limited 
policy,  hedged  in  with  every  kind  of 
clause  and  exemption  by  which  an  in¬ 
surance  company  can  and  does  avoid 
liability  if  a  claim  is  made.  In  this  case, 
the  company  could  not  deny  that  the 
accident  was  covered  by  the  policy, 
which  ordinarily  would  have  paid 
$1,000  for  loss  of  life  as  a  result  of  the 
accident.  Nevertheless,  the  company 
was  within  its  full  legal  rights  in  pay¬ 
ing  only  $15  on  this  death,  first  because 
the  $1,000  could  be  collected  only  if 
death  resulted  within  30  days  after  the 
accident  (here  it  was  36  days) ;  and 
second,  since  the  insured  was  over  60 
years  old,  he  or  his  estate  was  entitled 
only  to  one-half  of  the  $25  monthly 
disability  payment  provided  in  the 
policy.  For  a  few  extra  dollars  in  pre¬ 
mium,  this  widow  would  have  received 
full  benefits  but  the  clauses  of  the 
limited  policy  always  tucked  away  in 
fine  print,  prevented  that. 

We  can  only  repeat  once  again — while 
there  is  nothing  strictly  illegal  about 
these  limited  accident  policies,  they  are 
never  a  bargain  at  any  time  because 
you  get  what  you  pay  for,  and  no  more. 
The  moral  wrong  about  peddling  these 
limited  policies  for  sale  lies  in  the 
extravagant  claims  made  by  salesmen 
and  agents  and  in  their  failure,  often 
deliberately,  to  explain  the  hundred  of 
situations  and  accidents  their  policies 
do  not  cover. 


of  corn.  Unless  we  get  relief  the  other  2  will  close  in  a  few 
days.  Result:  CORN  CLUTEN  MEAL  will  be  completely 
absent  from  or  much  reduced  in  many  laying  mashes. 
And  a  hundred  and  one  other  products  of  com,  many 
vital  to  the  war  effort,  won't  be  made  at  all. 

This  shortage  may  or  may  not  be  relieved  by  the 
lime  you  read  this  message.  But  the  overall  feed  situ¬ 
ation  will  still  be  critical. 

This  year,  of  all  years,  don't  waste  feed. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA  VC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  1  J 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


to  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  it  pays  to 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns, 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville  Pa. 


WOLF  "FARMERS'  FRIEND  CHICKS 


ADVANCE  ORDER  OFFER 

Get  six  36  inch  sturdy  card¬ 
board  chick  feeders  for  only 
60c  when  you  order  chicks  2 
weeks  or  more  in  advance 
A  Real  Bargain. 


“A”  >AA” 
Mating  Mating 


Order  with  confidence  from  ictus  ad  or  send  tor  FHt£  OALtNOAh 
I  CATALOG.  All  Breeder*  BLOOD- 
I  TESTED  and  under  APA  Supervi¬ 
sion.  Only  $1.00  Books  order* 

Balance  C.O.O. 

S.  ©»  White  Leghorns . . 

Leghorn  Pullets .  ......  .  . 

Leghorn  Cockerels.  ............ 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds, 

White  Wyandottes  or  Rock-Red 
Hybrids . . . .  , 

White  or  Black  Minorcas,  Buff 
Orpingtons  . . .  , 


$10.00 

18.00 

2.50 


S1 1.00 
20.00 
3.00 


“AAA” 

Mating 

$12.00 

22.00 

3.50 


10.00  11.50  12.50 


.  1 

JJMI^flRMERS^RIEHD  HATCHERY,  DEPT.  5— GIBSONBURG.OHID  ^ 


White  or  Black  Giants . 

Assorted  Heavies.  ......... 

Odds-endt  ..............  » , _ _ 

Above  prices  are  tor  *00  chicks.  For  less  than  IOO  add  SOc  to  price. 
Don’t  writ.  Order  Now.  Write  for  prices  on  Heavy  Breed  Sexed  chicks. 


10.00 

11.00 

9.00 

,8.00 


11.50 

12.50 
10.00 

9.00 


12.50 

13.50 


I  am  enclosing  a  card — answered  it, 
and  sent  20  cents,  and  heard  nothing. 
Wrote  them  and  received  no  reply.  This 
seems  almost  like  a  chain  letter  scheme 
to  collect  dimes,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  gets  a  good  many.  I  figured  from  the 
start  I  was  a  “sucker”  .  .  .  for  no  one 
can  give  $1  worth  of  value  for  20  cents 
.  .  .  plus  two  house  plants.  Merchandise 
and  postage  itself  would  cost  more  than 
that.  I  wonder  if  any  others  have  sent 
in  expecting  to  really  get  something? 
It’s  too  bad  that  you  can’t  syndicate 
your  “Publishers  Desk”  column  to  the 
weekly  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  and  thus  assure  greater  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  farmers  and  rural  folks. 
There’s  an  idea  for  you  to  work  on.  .  .  . 
I’m  sure  something  could  be  worked 
out,  to  the  benefit  of  good  old  Rural 
New-Yorker,  the  weekly  press  and  the 
public.  D.  E.  F. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  regularly  as  Spring  comes  along, 
this  type  of  literature  emanates  from 
St.  Charles,  Ill.  The  card  referred  to  is 
from  Sunnyside  Gardens.  Similar  offers 
have  been  received  from  Best  Gardens 
and  S.  W.  Pike,  all  at  the  same  address. 
They  request  20  cents  and  postal  cards 
addressed  to  ten  flower  lovers  for  which 
they  will  send  a  $1.00  surprise  collec¬ 
tion.  Answering  within  10  days  brings 
a  reward  of  6  handkerchiefs  and  25 
flowering  bulbs.  For  answering  in  a 
few  days,  2  lovely  house  plants  will  be 
included  for  promptness.  This  is  too 
much  for  too  little.  There  have  been 
many  complaints  that  the  collections 
have  not  been  received  and  those  who 
receive  them  report  the  bulbs  and 
plants  poor  and  worthless  and  not  worth 
even  the  amount  asked.  It  is  cheap  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  hoax  on  the  public. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
reliability  of  the  Psychiana,  Inc.,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Idaho,  U.  S.  A.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  is  signed  by  Dr.  Frank  Robinson. 
He  has  been  sending  literature  on  a 
correspondence  course  of  books,  etc. 
I  am  not  taking  any  lessons  from  him. 
I  read  the  Bible  enough  to  know  God’s 
words.  R.  r. 

New  York. 

This  is  a  correspondence  course  in 
what  is  called  psychological  religion. 
The  lessons  cost  $27.50  and  health, 
wealth  and  happiness  are  promised  if 
the  student  studies  and  makes  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles.  One  reader  re¬ 
ported  some  time  back  that  when  he 
failed  to  accept  the  course  at  $27.50, 
a  special  offer  of  ten  lessons  for  a  dollar 
was  sent  him.  We  still  consider  the  ten 
commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule 
the  best  basis  for  spiritual  help. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
collect  $25.80  from  Geo.  Dakin,  c/o 
Louie’s  market,  N.  Y.  He  collected  eggs 
at  our  farm  and  some  were  shipped  to 
him,  but  has  has  not  paid  and  does  not 
answer  our  letters.  E.  w.  h, 

New  York. 

Louie’s  market  states  Dakin  merely 
rented  store  space  from  him  and  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  any  of  his  trans¬ 
actions.  Dakin  left  some  months  ago 
and  it  has  been  impossible  to  locate 
him.  We  repeat  again  our  warning  to 
refuse  to  ship  or  deliver  eggs  or  any 
produce  to  anyone  who  neglects  to  give 
satisfactory  references. 


He  called  me 
a  young  squirt- 


¥•  He  said  that  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-min  I’m  genin'  was  makin’ 
me  too  big  for  my  pants.  He 
said  the  tonics  in  Pan-a-min  was 
helpin’  me  grow  like  a  weed. 


He  said  the  minerals  in  Pan-a- 
min  were  making  me  too  sassy  for 
my  own  good.  He  said  if  it  wasn’t 
for  Pan-a-min  I  might  not  amount 
to  a  hill  of  beans. 


X*  Sa-a-ay,  that  Pan-a-min  must 
be  some  stuff.  I’m  gonna  eat  and 
eat,  and  get  plenty  of  Pan-a-min, 
and  grow  and  grow.  And  some 
day,  I’m  going  to  lick  the  stuffin' 
outa  that  rooster.  I  hope  all  you 
guys  are  gettin’  Pan-a-min  —  our 
Boss  buys  it  from  the  Dr.  Hess 
Dealer! 


dr.  Hess  &>  Clark Jnc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


MACY*S  Automatic 


EEC  GRADER 


*19? 
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Quickly 
pays  for 
itself — 

Graded 
Egg* 
bring 

better  prices 

Now,  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern,  automatic 
Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and  accuracy. 
Note  these  features: 

•  Grades  4  to  5  Cases  per  Hour 

•  Adjustable  to  ANY  4  Different  Grades 

of  Eggs 

•  Simple  to  Operate;  no  Intricate  Ad¬ 

justments 

•  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

•  Can  be  Operated  Anywhere;  no  Elec¬ 

tric  Current  Required 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock,  you  CAN  afford 
thistime-saving,  labor-saving, money-making  eauiv- 
ment.  Only  $19.98  at  store.  Add  56c  for  Parcel  Post 
anywhere  East  of  the  Miss.  River;  for  Parcel  Post 
farther  West,  add  80c.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

Purchase  Certificate  from  your 
County  Farm  Rationing  Commit¬ 
tee  must  accompany  each  order. 

M  ACY’S  •  World's  largest  Store 

Dept.  F,  Herald  Sq.,  New  York  1,  N.  V, 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
rive  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  married  man  on  SINGLE  MEN  —  Tobacco,  Dairy,  Poultry 


dairy  farm  in  N.  Y.  S.  Good  with  cows, 
horses,  milking  machine  and  tractor.  Wife 
to  help  housework.  Live  in.  Everything 


Farms.  Good  wages,  etc.  Extension  Serv¬ 
ice,  care  Farm  Bureau,  Middletown,  Conn. 


furnished.  $100  per  month.  BOX  7558,  Rural  BAKER  WANTED  for  Institution.  Will  con- 
New-Yorker.  sider  couple.  BOX  7575,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Man  to  drive  family  car  for 
elderly  couple.  Must  be  careful  driver 
and  competent  to  help  in  house  and  around 
lawns  in  pleasant  suburban  house  near  New 
York  City.  Room  and  board  furnished.  State 
salary  wanted  and  references.  J.  J.  D.,  Box 
639,  General  Post  Office,  New  York  City. 

MEN — Over  draft  age  wanted  as  institution 
helpers  (porters  or  orderly  work)  in  hos¬ 
pital.  Men  with  no  dependents  preferred. 
Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses.  BOX  711, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

FARM  HELP  wanted.  All  around  working 
farm  manager,  energetic,  not  over  45 
years  of  age,  to  handle  and  take  full  charge, 
hire  additional  help,  .etc.  and  build  up  a 
260-acre  diversified  farm.  Salary  plus  share 
of  returns,  good  living  quarters.  Property 
located  5'  miles  south  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Write  giving  complete  background.  Aircraft 
Engineering  Products,  Inc.,  2  Ackerman  Ave., 
Clifton,  N.  J. _ 

GIRLS — Over  21  years,  for  hospital  positions. 

No  experience  necessary.  Attractive  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  with  full  maintenance.  Apply 
Superintendent  of  Nurses.  BOX  711,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  $100, 
full  keep.  References.  Up-to-date  dairy 
farm.  New  Jersey.  BOX  7393,  Rural  New-' 
Yorker. 

MILKERS.  Experienced  on  DeLaval  ma¬ 
chines  and  hand  milking;  $100  per  month, 
plus  room  and  board,  plus  bonus.  Write 
full  particulars.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc., 
Union,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  Dairy  Farmer,  experi¬ 
enced  milker,  DeLaval  Milker  used,  $28 
per  week  with  house  and  milk.  Reference. 
Taylor’s  Dairy,  North  Road,  Chester,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Two  experienced  poultrymen  to 
work  on  poultry  plant  on  Long  Island. 
State  qualifications  and  salary  desired. 
Seaver  Farm,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Trained  and  experienced  man 
principally  for  poultry,  few  sheep.  Com¬ 
bination  farm  and  estate.  Good  wages  and 
housing.  New  Jersey  about  50  miles  from 
New  York.  BOX  7459,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Cook  and  housekeeper  on  Long 
Island  farm.  Christian  family  and  pleasant 
home.  No  laundry.  $20  weekly.  Seaver 
Farm,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island. 

WANTED — A  sensible  woman  to  work  in 
Institution  laundry.  No  objection  to  woman 
with  a  child.  BOX  7479,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAITRESSES — Two  in  Home  for  sixty  resi¬ 
dents.  Tel.  Sherwood  2,-3851.  Westmont, 
265  Totowa  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

HUSBAND  and  WIFE— Wife  as  cook,  Hus- 
band  as  janitor,  in  Home  for  sixty  resi¬ 
dents.  Tel.  Sherwood  2,3851,  Westmont,  265 
Totowa  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  CITIZENS  to  work  on  Institution 
Farm.  48  hour  week.  Pay  weekly.  No 
milking,  vacations  with  pay.  Sick  care.  $900 
with  board,  single  room  and  laundry.  R.  L. 
Whitney,  Head  Farmer,  BOX  288,  West- 
borough,  Mass. 

WANTED — Women  attendants  for  care  of 
mentally  ill  in  State  Hospital.  $70  per 
month  and  full  maintenance.  Apply  Nursing 
Office,  N.  J.  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park, 
New  Jersey. 

COUPLE  WANTED  for  small  Turkey  Ranch 
in  Maryland.  Man  to  assist  with  poultry 
and  be  able  to  do  general  maintenance  work, 
willing  worker,  sober.  Woman  to  assist  with 
housework,  6-room  house,  3  adults.  Cottage 
3  rooms  and  bath,  modern,  for  couple.  State 
salary  expected  and  references.  Maxwellton 
,  Turkey  Ranch,  R.F.D.  3,  Cambridge,  Md. 

!  HELP  WANTED  —  Milkers  and  assistant 
herdsmen,  single  or  married.  Wages  $175 
month  and  up.  Also,  need  farm  and  tractor 
men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Route 
S-31,  Sussex  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

GARDENER — Experienced,  to  take  care  of  [ 

small  formal  garden,  cut  flowers,  lawns 
and  vegetables.  Good  wages.  Permanent 
job.  Write  to  Cliffdale  Farm,  Croton-on- 
Hudson  or  Phone  Croton  3649. 

WANTED — Women  or  men  with  farm  ex¬ 
perience  for  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  Supervisors.  Write  to  Dairy 
Records  Office,  Wing  Hall,  Ithaca,  New 
York,  for  information  about  Training  School 
to  be  held  May  8-13,  1944. 

SINGLE  MAN,  well  recommended  and 
sober,  to  work  With  resident  farmer  on 
small  private  farm.  Permanent.  Tractor  and 
milking  experience.  Wages  $50  to  $60.  plus 
board.  State  age  and  nationality.  Address 
BOX  118,  Gladstone,  N.  J.  No  postals. 

MARRIED  COUPLE  to  take  care  of  small 
Guernsey  herd,  etc.  and  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful  in  Westchester  County.  5-room 
cottage.  BOX  7534,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  in  Superintendent’s  cot¬ 
tage  of  institution.  Must  be  able  to  cook. 
Will  consider  woman  with  child  or  couple 
if  man  will  work.  BOX  7543,  Rural  New- 
V  orker. 

WANTED — A  sensible  woman  to  work  in 
Institution  laundry.  No  objection  to  a 
woman  with  a  child.  BOX  7542,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMAN  to  work  in  Children’s  Cottage  in 
country  will  consider  mother  with  child.  I 
BOX  7541,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  or  single  man  for  poultry  j 

farm.  Separate  house,  all  improvements,  ! 
good  salary.  Schindler,  BOX  249,  Brook- 
road,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Cook  and  Chambermaid-Wait-  I 

ress,  preferably  friends,  for  pleasant  sub-  1 
urban  home  near  New  York  City.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  salaries  wanted  and  references. 

X  3.  D.,  Box  639,  General  Post  Office,  New 
York  City. 

COUPLE  on  general  farm.  Age  past  50 
satisfactory.  BOX  81,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  extra  helper 
to  help  run  a  large  dairy  farm  in  New 
York  State.  Must  be  reliable  and  depend¬ 
able.  State  wages.  BOX  7559,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Houseworker-Cook,  unattached, 
for  family.  Two  adults  and  boy  of  four¬ 
teen.  On  small  farm  near  village;  eight 
miles  from  Northampton.  No  laundry.  Con¬ 
siderable  leisure.  Dorothy  K.  Crone,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Mass. 

COUPLE  —  Cooking,  housework,  light  out¬ 
side  work  for  family  of  three.  Permanent 
position  for  settled  couple.  $140  a  month. 
References  required.  Mrs.  Marin,  Bellevue 
Ave.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

POULTRYMAN  for  modern  Poultry  Farm, 
housing  2,000  layers,  brooding  10,000  chick¬ 
ens,  near  Springfield,  Mass.  State  qulaifica- 
tions  and  salary  desired.  Congdon’s  Poultry 
Farm,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

MAN  OR  COUPLE  for  modern  poultry  farm. 

Good  wages.  Ross,  Cross  St.,  Lakewood, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED  —  Woman  looking  for  permanent 
home.  General  running  of  new  six-room 
house  of  business  couple.  Two  children, 
ages  two  and  five.  Pleasantly  located.  Half 
hour  from  New  York  City.  Salary  $80 
monthly.  BOX  7557,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  for  plain  cooking  for 
thirty,  $100  per  month;  housemother,  $60 
per  month;  and  night  nurse  for  well  children, 
$60  per  month.  Small  country  school,  beau¬ 
tiful  estate  on  Narragansett  Bay.  Year 
round  positions.  Two  weeks  vacation  with 
pay.  BOX  7556,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  industrious  farmer 
familiar  with  cattle,  hogs;  growing  sweet 
corn  or  vegetables.  Advertiser  has  600  acre 
farm  in  North  Jersey.  Every  modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  some  livestock  and  wants  man 
with  help  to  work  on  some  share  basis. 
BOX  7560,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Test  cow  milker  for  three  time 
string  using  Universal  short  tube  milker. 
Must  be  draft  exempt.  Write  giving  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  desired.  BOX  7550,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CONVALESCENT  HOME  for  Children.  One 
hour  from  New  York  City,  needs  women 
for  dining  room  and  chamber  work.  Also, 
two  housemen  and  a  handyman  for  grounds. 
Salary  and  full  maintenance.  Single  rooms, 
good  living.  Further  information,  write  to 
BOX  207,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  Houseworker.  Sleep  in,  own 
room,  bath.  Nice  Christian  family,  three 
children.  Near  New  York.  $100  month.  Ref¬ 
erences  necessary.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lyall,  Jr., 
R.F.D.  1,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

COOK  for  Country  Hotel.  Male  or  female  or 
married  couple.  Write  or  phone  to 
Brown’s  Hotel,  Hewitt,  N.  J.  Phone  West 
Milford  7761. 

WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  residents  of  i 
New  York  State.  Ages  18-60.  $71.95  per  j 

month  and  room,  board  and  laundry.  Eight 
hour  day.  Certificate  of  availability  re¬ 
quired  if  employed  in  essential  industry. 
Write  Superintendent,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED — Woman  to  assist  with  housework 
for  lady.  Westchester  County.  Improve¬ 
ments,  pleasant  home.  Golden,  12  West  85th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN.  Housekeeper’s 
helper.  Good  home  in  country.  All  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Fair  wages.  References. 
BOX  7566,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple.  Country;  care  of  house. 

garden  and  automobile.  Cook  and  serve 
meals.  Man  over  draft  age  or  deferred.  Will¬ 
ing  to  take  small  child.  Rev.  J.  N.  Savre, 
Orangeburg,  R.F.D.,  N.  Y.  Phone  Nyack 
1531-R. 

WANTED — Elderly  man  to  operate  tractor 
ana  ao  light  work  on  farm.  Everett  Ward, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  married  man  for 
general  farm  work,  small  family,  must  be 
willing  to  board  help.  Best  of  wages. 
Cooper  Hill  Farm,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

WANTED — Man,  draft  exempt,  to  deliver 
milk  and  work  in  dairy.  Good  hours, 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Permanent  ■ 
position.  Central  Dairy,  Church  Street,  | 
Wethersfield,  Conn. 

LIFE  TIME  JOB  for  responsible  dairy  farmer 
to  have  complete  charge  of  herd  of  20 
(12  milkers)  registered  and  grade  Holsteins;  [ 
tractor  and  machine  milking.  Excellent  liv-  | 
ing  conditions,  for  single  man  or  couple 
without  children.  Write  in  full,  including  | 
references  and  salary  desired.  If  you  have  j 
not  been  employed  steadily  in  one  place 
before  for  at  least  five  years,  do  not  reply.  I 
BOX  7562,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Hard  of  hearing  woman  or  girl 
to  assist  in  general  housework.  All  year  ! 
position.  Modern  country  home,  co-operative  | 
group.  Write  BOX  138,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  ; 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

HOUSE  WORKER  —  Act  ive  middle-aged  | 

woman  for  professional  household,  2 
adults,  3  children.  $80  monthly  with  found.  I 
Write  BOX  7570,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN— To  take  care  of  small  dog  kennel  in 
country,  permanent,  experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Furnish  full  details,  first  letter.  P.  O. 
BOX  749,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Woman  for  processing  and  bot¬ 
tling  plant.  Write,  stating  age,  reference, 
salary  desired.  BOX  7572,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  or  FARMERETTE,  middle-aged,  to  cook 
and  help  on  broiler  farm.  Eastern  Md. 
Full  particulars  in  first  letter.  For  single 
German-Ameriean  truck  farmer.  BOX  7576, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE,  single  man  Or  widower,  draft 
exempt  to  work  on  farm.  No  liquor.  Must 
be  able  to  dry  hand  milk  and  do  regular 
farm  work.  Hours  5:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
Wages  $80  per  month  with  room  and  board. 
Must  be  well  recommended.  Write,  giving 
full  particulars  to  Middlesex  University,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass. 

WANTED — A  children’s  Councilor,  a  cook 
and  a  combination  kitchen-maid,  laundress 
in  a  small  children's  home  located  in  Lenox, 
Mass.  References  required.  Write  Post  Office 
BOX  302,  Lenox,  Mass. 

WANTED  — -  Couple.  Cook.  houseworker. 

Man  outside  work.  Small  farm  on  Long 
Island.  Must  like  children,  animals.  Under¬ 
stand  machinery.  Moderate  wages.  Good 
home.  BOX  7577,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  near  Lambertville,  N.  J.  Couple- 
Caretaker;  age  no  disqualification  if  active; 
year-round  position,  man  to  take  care  vege¬ 
table  garden,  flowers,  small  lawn,  eighty 
chickens;  woman  to  help  in  main  house 
which  is  small,  used  mostly  for  week-ends 
and  portion  of  summer.  Will  supply  fur¬ 
nished  cottage  consisting  of  living-room  with 
nreplace,  bedroom,  bath,  kitchen,  screened 
porch;  electric  stove,  refrigeration,  including 
electricity  and  heat.  Wages  $100  monthly. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  fine  home 
with  limited  demands  on  your  time.  State 
age,  nationality  and  references.  BOX  7578, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Woman  for  housework,  $70  a 
month,  room  and  board  supplied.  Man  to 
assist  in  house  and  garden,  $70  a  month, 
room  and  board.  Graduate  nurse  $100.  Un¬ 
dergraduate  $85;  practical  $75  a  month.  Room 
and  board  supplied.  BOX  7582,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  help  in  home  of  single 
man.  Near  school.  BOX  7587,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WOMEN  STUDENTS — Vacation  positions  for 
two  friends,  one  as  waitress,  other 
chambermaid,  in  private  summer  country 
home  near  Albany.  Experience  not  neces¬ 
sary.  No  cooking.  BOX  7588,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED  —  Gardener  -  Farmer,  New 
Haven  County;  single  or  married,  handling 
tractor-plow  and  harrow,  general  upkeep 
work,  no  livestock.  Cottage  type  bungalow, 
three  rooms  plus  kitchen  and  bath,  light, 
heat.  Wages  starting  $100,  subject  to  in¬ 
crease  according  qualifications.  Garden  for 
own  household  and  large  space  for  own 
chickens,  etc.  Reply  BOX  7584,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  motherly  type,  for  couple 
with  small  child.  Light  housekeeping, 
plain  cook,  modern  improvements,  small 
country  house.  One  preferring  good  home 
to  high  wages.  Permanent.  BOX  7586,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Men  for  hay,  grain,  fertilizer 
business.  $42  to  $45  weekly.  Chauffeur’s 
license.  Steady  work.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Nassau  Farmers’  Corporation, 
81  Jericho  Turnpike,  Mineola,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Houseworker,  in  village  of  Pawl¬ 
ing;  cooking,  cleaning.  Good  quarters. 
State  wages.  BOX  374,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  for  housework,  girl  or  woman. 

Country,  private  home;  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  no  cooking,  high  wages,,  depend¬ 
ing  on  ability  and  references;  own  room. 
Transportation  provided,  church  and  time 
off.  Write  Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly,  Richmond, 
Mass. 

WANTED — Assistant  Herdsman,  preferably 
married,  on  Pure  Bred  Guernsey  Breeding 
Farm  on  L.  I.  Must  be  good  dry  hand  milker, 
experienced  with  milking  machines  and  feed¬ 
ing.  Excellent  wages  and  modern  house  for 
steady,  sober  and  reliable  man.  Beaverbrook 
Farm,  Mill  Neck,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 

A  PRIVATE  cottage  type  Children’s  Home 
has  opportunities  for  women  who  like 
children  and  who  know  how  to  prepare 
foods.  Pleasant  work  on  a  large  farm 
within  the  city  limits.  For-  information,  write 
Albany  Home  for  Children,  Albany,  3,  New 
York. 

HELP  WANTED — Male  and  Female.  Open¬ 
ings  for  nurses,  attendants,  cooks,  farm¬ 
ers,  etc.  Salary  $1,200  a  year  and  up.  If 
you  are  in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem 
Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York. 

COUPLE,  Gardener-Handyman;  Cook,  house¬ 
keeper  for  farm  estate  in  Clinton,  N.  J. 
Year  round  employment,  good  salary.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Phone  SU.  7-2024,  or  write 
BOX  7600,  Rural  New-Yorker,  all  week. 

WOMAN,  white,  cook;  also  kitchen  and 
dining-room  help;  handy  man.  Single  or 
Couple  for  institution  in  country.  Good 
wages  with  full  maintenance  the  year  round. 
Write  BOX  7599,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK-HOUSEMAID.  Pleasant  woman  for 
country  home,  Lake  Mahopac.  Two  adults. 
Excellent  pay.  Phone  Lexington  2-1138  or 
write  BOX  7598,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOBER,  dependable  farm-raised  middle- 
aged  man,  who  needs  good  home  and 
spending  money  to  care  for  semi-invalid 
man,  chickens,  garden;  no  bad  habits.  BOX 
7594,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — On  small  farm.  Couple  or  man 
alone.  Must  like  work  with  animals,  milk, 
understand  poultry.  If  married,  wife  to  do 
housework.  Good  home,  decent  wages,  per¬ 
manent.  Suitable  to  persons  unable  to 
stand  high-pressure  modern  work.  Give 
details,  reference,  salary  wanted,  etc.  BOX 
7592,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Single  man  to  work  in  dairy 
barn.  $108  per  month,  plus  room  and 
board.  H.  L.  Lovell,  Plainsboro.  N.  J. 

FARMER  with  orchard  experience.  Year 
round  work.  Good  wages.  Nice  home. 
Christian  family  preferred.  Also  work  for 
son  or  father.  Hausman’s  Poultry  &  Fruit 
Farm,  Coopersburg,  Route  2.  Pa. 

WANTED  at  once.  Boy  or  single  or  married 
man  on  dairy  farm.  Good  wages,  and  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  Namonork  Farm,  Port 
Jervis,  R.D.  1,  New  York. 

WANTED — Woman  or  girl;  private  kennel, 
small  farm.  Coverside  Kennels,  Millbrook, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Couple  on  dairy  and  poultry 
farm  located  at  Bayport,  Long  Island. 
Modern  house  with  all  conveniences.  A  per¬ 
manent  opportunity  for  right  couple.  For 
details  address  A.  K.  Reed,  Sayville,  Long 
Island,  New  York. 

MAN,  work  with  owner  on  dairy  farm.  All 
machinery,  no  hand  milking.  Good  home, 
best  of  food  and  living,  plenty  time  off. 
BOX  7605.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man,  good  milker,  and 
able  to  do  general  farm  work.  $75  month 
with  room  and  board.  BOX  7617,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  foreman  for  60  acre 
orchard,  apples  and  peaches  in  New  Lon¬ 
don  County.  Connecticut.  Right  man  finds 
good  position  and  modern  dwelling.  Write 
full  details  and  references.  BOX  7614,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  single,  willing  to  give  his  services 
for  country  home.  BOX  7603,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER  for  American  farm  couple, 
without  children.  $75  month  and  board. 
Own  room  and  bath.  Liberal  time  off.  Long 
Island.  BOX  7613,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  must  be  good  with 
tractors  and  have  driver’s  license  to  oper¬ 
ate  truck.  $150  per  month,  plus  milk  and 
dwelling.  No  milking.  Sussex  County, 
N.  J.  BOX  7612,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

$2,000  PER  YEAR.  Farmer,  experienced,  for 
New  Jersey.  Essential  farm.  Modern 
housing,  usual  privileges.  Room  1400,  505 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  Barn  Man.  An  opportunity 
with  a  future.  Hand  and  machine  milker  for 
purebred  Guernseys.  Single.  Good  wages 
and  living  conditions.  Write  Chas.  Bahren- 
burg.  Box  43,  Harlingen,  New  Jersey. 

PERMANENT  Position  open  to  experienced 
and  reliable  couple,  preferably  middle 
aged,  to  operate  a  100  acre  farm  in  Chester 
Co.,  Penna.  A  good,  well  stocked  farm  in 
desirable  neighborhood  with  good  living  and 
working  conditions.  Good  salary,  usual  priv¬ 
ileges  and  bonus.  Grown  children  can  earn 
extra  money.  Licensed  driver  preferred  but 
not  essential.  Modern  machinery.  Plenty 
of  war  units.  William  J.  Burke,  1001  Walnut 
Street,  Chester,  Penna. 

WANTED — Married  man,  dairy  farm,  $100 
month,  wood,  house,  2  quarts  milk,  garden 
and  electricity.  A.  Heisser,  Red  Hook,  Dut¬ 
chess  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Young  fellow  to  help  cut  pulp 
wood.  BOX  7618,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK  -  HOUSEKEEPER.  White.  Perma- 
nent  position,  near  New  York.  Cook, 
serve,  clean  downstairs.  1  adult,  3  children. 
Nursemaid,  laundress  employed.  Write,  giv¬ 
ing  experience,  references,  age,  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Mrs.  Juhring,  Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife;  or  sisters  or 
mother  and  daughter,  white.  Cooking  and 
entire  work  of  country  home;  four  adults 
in  family.  Must  be  clean,  congenial.  Refer¬ 
ences.  State  wages  wanted.  Phone  New 
Brunswick  N.  J.  27;  reverse  charges,  or 
write  Lightfoot,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER  —  White,  care  for  country 
home,  2  elderly  people,  37  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.,  Westchester.  Permanent  position 
to  satisfactory  party,  position  vacant.  State 
salary  expected.  Real  Estate  Office,  131 1/2 
East  27th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

GARDENER — Familiar  with  ground  work, 
flowers  and  shrubs.  Salary  $125  per  month. 
Inquire  Mr.  W.  R.  Helms,  180  Cabrini  Blvd., 
(33)  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED — Two  girls,  white.  Cook  experi¬ 
enced  and  houseworker.  Must  be  neat  and 
clean.  Three  adults,  farm  near  Freehold, 
N.  J.  Telephone  Freehold  1793,  Mrs.  Fred 
H.  Stout,  Montrose  Road,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

WANTED  immediately.  Single  man  or  two 
strong  boys  to  assist  with  essential  work 
on  modern  poultry  farm  and  hatchery. 
Splendid  opportunity  to  learn  business.  Good 
home,  board  and  salary  according  to  ability. 
Deferment  possible.  ,  Write  giving  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  salary.  Poultryman, 
P.  O.  Box  666,  Manchester,  Conn. 

KITCHEN  MEN  wanted  in  a  children’s  sum¬ 
mer  camp  in  Massachusetts.  Dishwashers, 
Porters,  $100  a  month,  plus  board  and  round 
trip  fare  from  New  York.  Apply  to  BOX 
7625,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STATE  WORKERS  needed  at  once.  Men, 
Women,  Couples.  For  vacancies  in  two  of 
New  York  State’s  Training  Schools  for  Chil¬ 
dren  in:  Warwick:  Boys’  Supervisors  (Men, 
salary  $1,500) ;  Cottage  Couples  (man  and 
wife,  salary  $2,600).  Hudson;  Assistant 
Housemothers  (Women,  salary  $1,300).  Good 
living  conditions,  8-hour  day,  salary  in¬ 
creases  annually,  vacation  and  sick  leave. 
Grammar  School  and  good  physical  condition 
required.  Preferred  ages  21  to  60.  Replv  at 
once  to  Personnel  Bureau,  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  112  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Essential  Workers  need  release  state¬ 
ment. 

CARETAKER-FARMER,  married,  small  pri¬ 
vate  farm  near  Morristown,  N.  J.  May, 
95  Gregory  Ave.,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

MIDDLE-AGED  Couple  to  work  on  chicken 
farm.  Good  salary,  modern  four  room 
bungalow  for  living  quarters.  Savetsky,  204 
Cross  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

NURSE,  night  duty,  private  sanitarium, 

salary  $100  monthly,  plus  maintenance. 
Give  age  and  experience.  Pine  Rest  Sani- 
tanum,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

VFGETABLE  Gardener.  Steady  position. 

Write  qualifications,  salary  expected.  Re¬ 
ligion.  Also  need  man  for  housework.  Mar- 
c  n ant  Farm,  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  WANTED — Wife  to  cook  and  keep 
house.  Husband  to  assist  chauffeur  and 
tend  gardens.  Good  private  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  both.  Apply  Julius  Lulley,  Bowie, 
Maryland. 

WANTED — White  housekeeper  for  family  of 
two  adults,  two  young  boys.  Must  be 
good  plain  cook,  clean,  friendly,  and  love 
dogs.  No  laundry.  Will  have  own  room  and 
bath,  in  country  home  on  bus  line.  Near 
churches.  Write  stating  age,  nationality  and 
salary  required  to  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Miner, 
Hickory  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 

NURSES,  Nurses’  aids  and  practicals,  day 
duty,  private  sanitarium.  Salary  $85  mon¬ 
thly,  plus  room  and  board.  Give  age  and 
experience.  Pine  Rest  Sanitarium,  Ridge¬ 
wood.  N.  J. 

CHEF  and  Assistant  Chef  for  children’s 
summer  camp  in  Massachusetts.  Excellent 
pay,  plus  board  and  round  trip  fare  from 
New  York.  State  experience  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Apply  to  BOX  7626,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — June  1st  to  October  1st  on  farm 
five  miles  from  village.  A  couple  or  a 
housekeeper.  No  stock,  vegetable  garden. 
Woman  to  cook.  Man  do  outside  work. 
Modern  house  with  comfortable  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Good  wages  to  experienced  people. 
Three  in  family  and  two  small  children. 
Write  giving  full  particulars.  Charles  Shel¬ 


don,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

DAIRY  FARMER — Single,  $110  plus  mainte¬ 
nance;  married,  $125  plus  house,  milk  and 
fuel.  Must  be  good  dry  hand  milker.  Milk¬ 
ing  machines  used.  Must  be  steady,  reliable 
and  sober.  Plenty  of  extra  war  work  units. 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.  BOX  7636,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Single  man  for  general  farm 

work.  Experienced.  Tractor  work,  poultrv, 
machine  milking.  Good  wages.  Write 
C.  C.  B,,  Box  6,  Harlingen,  New  Jersey. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  fond_of  children.  Capable, 
full  charge  for  working  mother,  children 
7  and  4.  7  room  house.  Sleep  in.  $22  week 
Mrs.  Ripton,  242-31  51st  Ave.,  Douglaston, 
Long  Island. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  268. 


Swine  were  among  man’s  first  domestic  live  stock.  But 
development  of  breed  came  slowly.  Swine  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  (Matthew,  9:28)  were  far  closer  to  wild  pigs  than  to 
today’s  fine  pure-bred  hogs  (Petroleum,  too,  remained  a  crude 
and  hit-or-miss  servant  of  man  until  the  Machine  Age  brought 
swift  progress  in  developing  new  products  from  it.) 


When  early  settlers  brought  swine  to  America,  they  found 
different  climates  and  feeds  (such  as  corn)  called  for  some- 
*  thing  new  and  better  in  hogs.  Farmers  of  Butler  and  Warren 
Counties,  in  Ohio,  took  the  lead.  They  imported  China  stock  — 
crossed  it  with  Russian  and  Byfield  — and  got  the  Poland-China 
lard-hog,  a  breed  that  fattened  fast  on  corn.  Since  1845,  the 
breed  has  been  kept  pure,  and  steadily  improved  by  experi¬ 
ments  in  feed,  care,  and  breeding.  ( Similarly  great  Esso  labo¬ 
ratories— today  employing  over  1,500  practical  experimenting 
scientists— have  actually  developed  hundreds  of  special 
products  from  crude  petroleum  for  motor  cars,  airplanes, 
factories,  homes '‘and  modern  well-run  farms.) 


HOGS,  OIL  AND 
RESEARCH 

Today's  Poland-China  hog  took  a  lot  of  developing. 
Generations  of  practical  men  tested  and  experi¬ 
mented  to  improve  on  Nature.  (And  the  same  thing 
can  be  said  today  of  every  Bsso  petroleum  product:) 


4  All  modern  swine  trace  back  to  the  ferocious,  big-tusked  wild 
m  boar  of  the  Old  World.  ( Just  as  today’s  countless  specialized 
W  #  Esso  products  come  from  a  single,  long-known  material 
called  petroleum.) 


Today,  when  you  raise  Poland-China  stock,  you  know  you’ve 
got  what  you  want  to  get  results.  ( And  the  same  thing  goes 
for  anything  you  buy  named  Esso.  You  can  count  on  the 
practical  petroleum  research  that  leads  the  world  in  getting 
results!  It  backs  up  every  Esso  product! ) 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 
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Better  Corn  Crops  in  1944 


By  Donald  F.  Jones 


ITH  feed  grains  becoming  scarcer 
and  demands  for  farm  products 
increasing,  corn  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  before  for  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Northeast:  Some 

_ farmers  are  anticipating  such  a 

shortage  of  grain  this  coming  summer  that 
they  are  planning  to  plant  part  of  their  acreage 
to  early  varieties  that  will  ripen  in  late  August 
or  early  September  for  immediate  use.  Hybrid 
corn  has  made  possible  varieties  that  will  stand 
up  and  ripen  evenly  and  early.  Corn  borers 
are  getting  worse  in  many  sections,  so  that 
varieties  are  needed  that  will  show  as  little 
breakage  as  possible,  especially  below  the  ear. 

Ripening  is  Important 

In  selecting  the  variety  of  corn  to  grow 
for  grain,  keep  in  mind  that  thorough  ripen¬ 
ing  is  more  important  than  small  differences 
in  yield.  The  maturity  of  any  variety  can  be 
known  by  trial  in  the  locality,  where  it  is  to 
be  grown.  Before  planting  an  unknown  va¬ 
riety,  compare  its  time  of  ripening  with 
varieties  that  have  been  grown  before.  It 
takes  several  years  of  careful  testing  to  know 
what  a  variety  will  do  best.  Performance 
varies  with  the  type  of  soil  and  fertility  level 
as  well  as  length  of.  the  growing  season.  What 
does  well  on  one  farm  may  not  do  well  on 
another,  because  of  inherent  differences  in  the 
soil  and  the  way  it  has  been 
fertilized. 

In  southern  New  England  and 
the  lower  elevations  in  New  York, 
corn  should  be  planted  before 
June  1  and  usually  not  before 
May  15,  except  on  light  well 
drained  soils.  It  is  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  satisfactory  stands  when  the 
ground  is  wet  and  cold,  and  early 
corn  gets  the  most  corn  borers. 

Corn  planting  is  often  delayed 
until  well  into  June.  On  wet  land 
it  may  be  necessary  to  wait  until 
the  soil  dries  out.  There  is  the 
temptation  to  cut  a  hay  crop  first 
and  then  plow  and  plant  corn  for 
ensilage. 

When  planted  after  June  15,  all 
varieties  of  corn  grow  about  the 
same  and  are  generally  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Delay  in  planting  cannot 
be  made  up  by  using  an  early  ma¬ 
turing  variety.  On  account  of 
breakage  from  corn  borer,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  cut  corn  as  soon 
after  the  first  of  September  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This-  also  avoids  damage 
from  late  fall  storms  that  may 
make  machine  harvesting  impos¬ 
sible  or  very  difficult. 

Fertilizing  Corn  Fields 

The  Experiment  Station  Farm 
at  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn.,  is  on  upland, 
sandy  loam  soil.  It  is  about  ten 


miles  from  Long  Island  Sound  and  frosts  hold 
off  well  in  the  fall.  Corn  for  grain  is  usually 
planted  the  last  week  in  May  and  is  seldom 
killed  by  frost  before  October  10.  This  gives 
a  growing  season  of  about  130  days.  All  of 
the  late  grain  varieties  mature  with  a  moisture 
percent  usually  below  30  at  husking  time  in 
November. 

Corn  is  grown  in  a  four  year  rotation  with 
alfalfa,  ladino  clover  or  vegetables,  on  land  that 
is  moderately  well  fertilized,  but  which  has 
not  received  any  manure  for  at  least  ten  years, 
because  none  was  available.  Lime  is-  applied 
as  needed  to  keep  the  pH  between  6  and  7<  . 
The  usual  fertilization  is  1, 2 founds  per' 
acre  of  8-16-8  although  the  formula  is  Varied 
according  to  the  amounts  of  phos$ft®rus  and 
potash  that  are  accumulated  from  ye$f  rtp 
year  as  shown  by  soil  tests.  TJie  stalks 
disced  after  husking,  either  in  the  fall  or  early 
spring.  A  rye  cover  crop  is  planf  ed  if  the  corn 
is  harvested  in  time.  The  yieldsS^^A  bden  * 
generally  satisfactory.  In  1942,  they  rdffged 
up  to  138  bushels  of  dry  shelled  grain  per  acre, 
equivalent  to  276  bushels  of  ears.  The  1943 
season  was  very  dry  in  the  latter  part  and  the 
highest  yield  was  a  little  over  100  bushels 
per  acre.  These  tests  show  that  good  yields 
can  be  attained  without  manure,  provided  fer¬ 
tility  is  otherwise  maintained.  Dairy  and  poul¬ 
try  farms  with  liberal  amounts  of  manure 


VdiS  9dhC0rJl  iWn%  9r™nJ>y  E-  A-  Wilcox  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  holding 

ear.  It  yielded  132  bushels  of  shelled  gram  per  acre  in  1943.  His  son  Edgar,  Jr., 

o  i  Army  leave,  and  Warren  E.  Brockett,  New  Haven  County  Farm  Bureau 

Manager,  agree  this  is  good  corn. 


When  growing  conditions  are  good,  there  should  be 
one  or  two  good  ears  on  every  stalk,  as  shown  by 
uS,  hyhJld  vcfnety  now  being  developed  at  the  New 
Hauen  Experiment  Station.  Varieties  like  these  will 
neip  solve  the  feed  situation  for  Northeastern  farmers. 

properly  supplemented  should  be  able  to  do 
better  than  this. 

Cow  manure  is  low  in  phos¬ 
phorus  and  in  quickly  available 
nitrogen  and  should  have  in  addi¬ 
tion,  for  corn,  from  300  to  500 
pounds  per  acre  of  3-12-6  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  or  equivalent 
amounts  of  a  1-4-2  ratio.  Poultry 
manure  is  a  concentrated  fertilizer 
and  must  not  be  used  too  liberally. 
It  can  be  mixed  with  cow  and 
horse  manure  to  good  advantage. 
If  used  alone,  it  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  a  1-2-2  ratio.  This 
ratio  is  available  in  1944  in  5-10-10 
and  8-16-16  formulas.  From  200 
to  400  pounds  per  acre  could  be 
used  to  advantage. 

These  mixed  fertilizers  up  to 
500  pounds  per  acre,  should  be 
applied  to  the  hill  or  row  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Additional 
amounts  if  used  must  be  broadcast 
to  avoid  burning.  The  manure  and 
lime  may  be  spread  at  any  time 
before  planting  either  in  the  spring 
or  the  fall  before.  The  best  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  disc  it  in  to  prevent  loss 
by  washing  on  frozen  ground. 
There  is  a  general  notion  that  lime 
and  manure  should  not  be  applied 
at  the  same  time.  Recent  tests 
have  shown  that  there  is  no  loss 
of  fertilizer  ingredients  when  this 
is  done.  Lime  can  be  put  in  the 
spreader  with  the  manure  to  avoid 
(Continued  on  Page  279) 
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Mr.  Extra  Traction  represents  the 
Extra  Bar  Length  that  Gives  Superior 
Pulling  Power  to  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRES 


f  BEST 
1  IN  RUBBER 

Synthetic  or  Natural 
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irestone  traction  bars  are  built  into  the  tread  of  a  farm  trac¬ 
tor  tire  to  serve  just  one  purpose.  That  purpose  is  to  give  traction. 

Because  the  traction  bar  is  the  source  of  pulling  power  of 
tractor  tires,  it  is  obvious  that  greater  traction  bar  length  gives 
greater  traction.  By  the  same  token,  a  shortened  traction  bar  design, 
such  as  the  broken  center,  gives  less  traction. 

Firestone  Ground  Grip  Tractor  Tires  provide  up  to  215  extra 
inches  of  traction  bar  length  per  tractor  at  no  extra  cost.  And  the  bars 
are  joined  in  the  center  to  form  a  powerful,  triple-braced,  leakproof 
traction  unit. 

That’s  why  farmers  prefer  tires  built  by  Firestone,  the  pioneer 
and  pacemaker  in  putting  the  farm  on  rubber. 

I.isten-,  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks  and  the 
Firestone  Symphony  Orchestra,  every  Monday  evening  over  N.  B.  C. 


firestone 

GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 

The  Tire  That  Pulls  Better  Longer 


Copyright,  1944,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Bubbw  Oa. 


Minors  in  Farm  Work 

The  New  York  State  Education  Law 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  farm  work 
permits  for  employment  of  minors 
(boys  and  girls)  14  and  15  years  of  age 
in  farm  service  away  from  home:  (1) 
during  planting  and  harvesting  seasons, 
but  not  for  more  than  30  days  during 
the  school  year;  (2)  during  vacation 
periods;  (3)  before  and  after  school; 
and  (4)  on  days  when  school  attend¬ 
ance  is  not  required.  A  minor  working 
for  his  parents  or  guardian  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  have  a  permit. 

Farm  work  permits  are  obtained  by 
application  made  to  the  district  school 
superintendent.  The  written  consent 
of  the  parent  must  be  obtained,  to¬ 
gether  with  evidence  of  the  minor’s 
age  (birth  or  baptismal  certificate,  or 
school  record),  and  a  physical  exami¬ 
nation  must  also  be  had  by  the  medical 
inspector  of  the  school  district.  The 
permit  is  issued  by  the  school  super- 
•  intendent  of  the  district  where  the 
minor  resides.  If  employment  is  se¬ 
cured  in  a  school  district  removed  from 
his  residence,  the  permit  may  be  se¬ 
cured,  either  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  district  where  employment  is 
secured,  or  from  the  superintendent  in 
the  district  of  residence. 

Minors  16  years  of  age  or  over  need 
not  have  work  permits  for  work  on 
a  farm. 

Insofar  as  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Law  is  concerned,  minors  in¬ 
jured  in  farm  work  are  ineligible  for 
compensation  unless  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  injury  engaged  in  non¬ 
farming  work.  The  State  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  advises  that  if  minors  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  farm  work  without  a  work 
permit,  they  would  be  considered  as 
being  illegally  employed  and  would 
then  in  case  of  injury,  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  compensation  law 
which  provides  for  double  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  employer. 

Compensation  insurance  'can,  of 
course,  be  carried  on  any  fai'm  help, 
even  though  it  is  not  required  by  law. 
The  premium  is  $5.62  per  $100  of  pay¬ 
roll  and  covers  all  claims  for  injuries 
in  course  of  employment,  regardless  of 
the  employer’s  negligence.  There  is 
als.o  a  new  form  of  employer’s  liability 
policy,  written  especially  for  farmers, 
at  a  cost  of  $4.71  per  $100  which,  in 
addition  to  protecting  a  farm  employer 
from  injury  claims  made  by  his  farm 
workers,  also  covers  his  liability  for 
personal  injury  or  property  damage 
sustained  by  others  by  reason  of  the 
insured’s  farm  operations.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  compensation  and  liability 
is  twofold:  first,  negligence  of  the 
employer  is  essential  to  recovery  under 
a  liability  policy;  it  is  not  necessary 
in  a  compensation  claim;  and  second, 
liability  coverage  is  limited  in  amount 
by  the  terms  of  the  policy;  in  a  case 
of  compensation,  there  is  no  limit  on 
medical  expense,  except  as  to  reason¬ 
ableness,  and  the  amount  of  the  award 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  salary 
earned  and  the  extent  of  the  injury. 


Everbearing  Strawberries 

We  wonder  why  more  people  who 
like  fresh  ripe  strawberries,  and  very 
few  do  not,  fail  to  raise  at  least  a  few 
in  the  family  garden.  As  a  commercial 
product,  much  depends  on  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  markets.  But  as  a  home 
luxury,  they  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  impression  too  often  prevails  that 
they  are  sour,  of  inferior  size  and 
quality  and  exceptionally  perishable. 
We  have  not  found  these  objections 
true.  The  Gem  variety  has  proved  quite 
the  reverse  for  us. 

We  ordered  a  hundred  plants  last 
spring,  a  few  days  after  the  first  of 
May,  the  latest  date  guaranteed  by  the 
dealer.  Unfortunately,  they  came  dur¬ 
ing  an  unprecedented  rain  which  per¬ 
sisted  every  two  or  three  days  all  sum¬ 
mer.  They  were  held  a  week  for  better 
weather  and  then  literally  “mudded 
in.”  All  dead  leaves  were  first  care¬ 
fully  removed,  and  the  plants  were 
spaced  according  to  directions.  About 
25  percent  failed  to  survive.  It  was  too 
large  a  percentage,  but  neither  the 
dealer  nor  we  were  to  blame.  The  sur¬ 
vivors  were  as  well  hoed  as  possible 
between  showers.  We  allowed  runners 
to  form  to  replace  those  lost,  and  soon 
we  had  many  more.  The  only  restric¬ 
tion  was  keeping  the  plants  in  the  row. 

The  first  ripe  berries  were  picked 
about  the  middle  of  August.  No  record 
was  kept  of  the  number  of  quarts,  but 
every  two  or  three  days  until  the  last 
of  November,  when  the  plants,  still  cov¬ 
ered  with  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  were  frozen  stiff, 
about  a  pint  of  berries  graced  our 
table.  And  you  may  be  sure  they  did 
much  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the 
menu.  One  of  the  largest  October  ber¬ 
ries  measured  5%  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  and  there  were  plenty  of  them 
over  four  inches  around. 

This  is  not  a  record-breaker  report, 
It  is  only  what  any  one  may  do  under 
ordinary  conditions.  Our  excessive 
rains  nearly  every  day  were  unusual 
and  the  ground  was,  much  of  the  time, 
too  moist  for  the  best  work.  Experts 
recommend  hill  cultivation  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  they  are  right.  We 
were  too  greedy  to  have  more  plants, 
and  while  some  of  those  formed  from 
newly  made  runners  bore  well,  the 
bulk  of  the  fruit  came  from  the  original 
plants.  What  they  will  do  this  year 
yet  remains  to  be  seen.  But  this  thing 
is  sure,  they  do  not  owe  us  a  penny. 

Pennsylvania.  b.  l.  p. 
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Making  Friends  with  the  Hens 

Poultry  raising  fits  well  into  the  house¬ 
keeping  pattern.  Women  on  a  farm  from 
which  the  men  have  gone  to  war  or  suburban¬ 
ites  with  an  idle  acre  or  two,  can  successfully 
raise  chickens.  The  work  can  be  nicely  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  household  duties.  It  takes 
me  about  three  hours  a  day  to  care  for  my 
flock  of  300  hens,  but  these  three  hours  are 
spread  out  over  four  or  five  periods  through¬ 
out  the  day. 

In  the  morning  before  I  begin  breakfast, 
I  go  out  to  the  henhouse  to  inspire  the  hens 
to  get  off  the  roosts  and  start  about  their  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day.  They  are  often  as  reluctant 
to  get  up  as  the  family  and  will  sit  on  the 
roosts  and  wait  for  me  to  come.  I  run  my 
hands  through  the  feeders  to  stir  up  the  mash, 
which  packs  easily,  and  see  that  the  waterers 
are  full,  for  the  first  thing  that  a  hen  wants 
in  the  morning  is  a  drink  of  water.  This  takes 
about  fifteen  minutes  and  then  I  am  back 
on  the  job  in  the  kitchen. 

At  ten  o’clock  after  the  breakfast  dishes  are 
done  and  the  beds  made,  I  go  out  to  the  hen¬ 
house  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  is 
the  time  when  most  of  the  chores  of  the  day 
are  done.  I  clean  dropping  boards  with  a 
scraper  made  for  the  purpose.  I  refill  all  feed¬ 
ers  and  waterers  and  inspect  grit  and  oyster 
shell  hoppers,  and  sometimes  stir  up  the  litter. 

In  each  house  I  have  bins  which  are  filled 
at  regular  intervals  by  the  feed  dealer  who 
supplies  me.  The  lids  are  raised  by  a  pulley 
and  it  is  only  a  step  from  feed  bin  to  hopper. 
My  houses  have  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  water  faucets.  Once  each 
day,  usually  in  the  mid-morning 
work  period,  I  empty  and  wash  out 
the  waterers.  Hens  have  a  habit 
of  drinking  water  with  beaks  full 
of  mash  and  consequently  after  a 
number  of  drinks  by  several  hens, 
the  water  become  cloudy  with 
mash  and  no  longer  appetizing  to 
them.  My  waterers  have  a  waste 
pipe  and  I  can  drain  the  soiled 
water  off  without  great  effort  or 
any  lifting. 

I  am  not  bored  by  my  henhouse 
chores,  for  I  use  this  opportunity 
to  study  my  hens  and  make  life 
more  pleasant  for  them.  The  hens 
enjoy  my  presence,  for  it  breaks 
the  monotony  of  the  day  for  them. 

They  sing  to  me  in  merry  chorus, 
are  curious  about  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  me,  peck  at  my  shoe 
laces  or  the  buttons  or  design  on 
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will  leave  a  sufficient  margin  of  profit,  not  only 
to  repay  the  operator,  but  also  to  encourage 
further  production.  As  an  illustration,  ceiling 
prices  set  by  the  OPA  for  lumber,  pulp  and 
other  forest  products  in  the  Northeast  are  so 
far  out  of  line  with  actual  production  costs 
as  to  discourage  rather  than  encourage  forest 
and  woodland  operations  in  this  area.  Unless 
radical  adjustment  is  soon  made,  any  program 
of  wood  production,  as  far  as  it  affects  small 
in  for  a  chat,  for  I  can  clean  and  weigh  eggs  landholdings  and  farmers’  woodlots,  is  threat  - 
and  talk.  If  nests  are  kept  clean  with  fresh  ened  with  complete  failure.  Support  of  this 
shavings  or  straw  and  the  eggs  collected  sev-  contention  was  recently  given  in  an  interview 
eral  times  a  day,  there  is  not  much  clean-  with  James  Welch  of  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  quoted 
ing  to  do.  in  the  columns  of  the  Carroll  County  (N.  H.) 

When  baby  chicks  come  in  the  spring,  the  Independent  Inquirer. 
amount  of  time  I  devote  to  chicken  raising  The  facts  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Welch,  as  of 


is  cleaning,  weighing,  and  candling  the  eggs. 
It  takes  me  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  a  day  to  care  for  the  eggs  which  my  300 
hens  lay.  Since  this  is  indoor  work,  I  alleviate 
the  monotony  by  turning  on  my  portable  radio 
and  listening  to  my  favorite  programs  while 
I  perform  this  task  in  my  cozy  kitchen,  usually 
after  the  supper  dishes  are  finished.  Some¬ 
times.  I  bring  out  my  egg  basket,  as  others 
would  their  knitting,  when  a  neighbor  drops 


is  increased  from  three  hours  a  day  to  four 
or  four  and  a  half  hours.  I  use  electric  brood¬ 
ers  that  automatically  control  heat  and  elimi¬ 
nate  much  of  the  care.  Every  member  of 


January,  1944,  are  common  all  through  the 
Northeast  and  are  attested  to  by  several 
equally  competent  observers.  In  general,  they 
are  that  in  1918,  during  the  last  World  War, 


the  family  likes  to  help  with  the  baby  chicks,  the  price  for  good  round  edge  lumber  f.o.b. 
Even  the  dog  has  a  part.  Buster,  who  keeps  cars  was  $38,  and  the  price  for  pulpwood  per 
the  place  clear  of  rats,  sleeps  in  the  brooder  cord  at  the  same  point  of  delivery  was  $20  to 
house  for  the  first  few  days  to  keep  away  any  $25  per  cord  in  1943,  some  twenty-five  years 
possible  marauders.  He  isn’t  keen  about .  it  later  and  in  a  second  World  War,  the  OPA  had 


but  he  assumes  it  as  his  part  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility. 

Many  would-be  poultry  women  are  de¬ 
terred  because  they  fear  caring  for  chickens 


fixed  ceiling  prices  on  these  same  two  com¬ 
modities  and  in  the  same  region  at  $30.50  per 
M  f.o.b.  cars  and  $10.50  per  cord  laid  beside  the 
road,  respectively.  In  1918,  wood  labor  could 


is  a  dirty  job.  This  should  hot  be  so.  A  dirty,  be  hired  at  $5  per  day  for  a  nine-hour  day  or 


smelly  chicken  house  offends  a  productive  hen 
as  well  as  a  sensitive  woman.  I  do  not  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  my  chicken  house  clean  and 
sanitary.  My  floors  are  covered  with  thick, 
dry  litter,  walls  are  whitewashed,  and  roosts 


Photo  —  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Proper  attention  to  all  necessary  management  details  will  result  in  healthy  and 
vigorous  pullets,  such  as  these  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 


my  smock.  They  will  let  me  pick  them  up 
and  when  I  do,  they  nestle  in  my  arms.  I  used 
to  wear  gloves  when  gathering  eggs  to  avoid 
an  occasional  vicious  peck  from  the  hen  whose 
native  instinct  made  her  want  to  keep  her  egg. 
Now  a  gentle  word  and  a  pat  on  the  back  are 
all  that  is'  needed  for  I  have  my  hens,  Leg¬ 
horns  as  well  as  Barred  Hocks,  trained  to  rise 
in  the  nest  as  I  slip  my  hand  in  for  the  egg. 
They  like  me  and  want  me  to  have  the  egg. 
All  this  makes  for  profit,  for  happy  hens  lay 
more  eggs  and  eggs  are  the  compensation  for 
the  housewife’s  time  and  labor.  The  morning 
work  period  ends  with  the  first  gathering  of 
eggs.  I  am  always  thrilled  anew  on  seeing  nice 
clean  nests  full  of  eggs  and  feel  much  as  I  did 
in  childhood  when  I  found  the  eggs  the  Easter 
bunny  laid.  Every  gathering  of  eggs  I  record 
on  a  chart  and  I  watch  each  day’s  record 
closely,  for  a  sudden  slump  may  mean  trouble 
ahead. 

After  lunch  I  go  out  to  the  henhouse  again 
with  my  basket  for  the  second  gathering  of 
eggs.  Each  time  I  enter  the  henhouse,  I  tarry 
long  enough  to  cast  a  watchful  look  in  each 
crack  and  corner,  for  hens  can  get  into  as  much 
mischief  as  children.  I  may  find  a  hen  hobbled 
up  with  a  bit  of  string  the  feedman  carelessly 
dropped  when  opening  a  sack,  or  pecking  at 
a  sister  who  is  bleeding  from  some  slight 
wound,  and  so  on.  Around  five  or  six  as  the 
daylight  runs,  I  make  the  final  gathering  of 
eggs  and  see  that  all  is  well  for  the  night. 

The  care  of  the  hens  doesn’t  consume  so 
much  actual  time  but  it  is  exacting.  Chickens 
have  a  very  accurate  little  clock  ticking  away 
their  heads.  My  hens  know  when  to  expect 
me  to  make  my  rounds  of  the  henhouse  and 
like  children  resent  any  break  in  this  routine. 

The  only  monotonous  chore  in  hen  raising 


and  dropping  boards  painted  with  a  mixture 
which  keeps  away  mites  and  lice.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  droppings  fall  on  the  dropping 
boards  at  night  and  are  removed  each  morn¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  find  cleaning  the  dropping  boards 
a  particularly  pleasant  job,  but  it  is  not  any 
more  unpleasant  than  changing  baby  diapers 
and  not  so  continuous.  It  all  depends  on  the 
attitude  you  take. 

At  first  I  thought  dressing  a  chicken  was  a 
most  laborious  and  disagreeable  task.  Then 
I  learned-  to  do  it  correctly  and  now  it  takes 
me  about  fifteen  minutes  to  remove  feathers 
and  draw  a  chicken.  I  always  examine  it  care¬ 
fully  to  see  if  the  chicken  has  a  proper  amount 
of  grinding  grit  in  its  gizzard  and  use  this 
knowledge  for  the  improvement  of  the  flock. 

All  in  all,  the  housewife  who  understands 
what  poultry  raising  involves  is  not  daunted 
or  repelled  by  the  task,  for  successful  poultry 
raising  requires  many  of  the  same  qualities, 
such  as  patience,  fondness  for  detail,  order¬ 
liness,  and  cleanliness,  necessary  in  rearing 
children.  I  am  now  raising  my  sixth  set  of 
laying  hens.  I  do  all  my  housework  and  take 
entire  care  of  my  300  hens  and  still  find  time 
for  a  bit  of  reading,  an  occasional  social  after¬ 
noon,  or  an  hour  or  two  at  the  Red  Cross  sew¬ 
ing  room.  Julia  Bell  Merriman. 

New  York. 


Wood  Production  &  Price  Control 

While  it  might  be  admitted  that  in  theory  at 
least,  price  control  has  some  merit,  we  have  the 
experience  that  it  will  break  down  in  practical 
application  unless  there .is  such  careful  coordi¬ 
nation  between  the  value  obtained  for  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  and  the  costs  of  production,  as 


approximately  55  cents  an  hour.  In  1943,  the 
OPA  fixed  a  ceiling  wage  of  $9  for  a  seven- 
hour  day,  or  approximately  $1.25  per  hour.  In 
1918,  a  team  of  horses  and  driver  for  woods 
work  could  be  hired  for  $8  for  a  nine-hour 

_  day,  or  approximately  90  cents  an 

hour.  In  1943,  the  wages  of  a 
woods  team  with  driver  were  ceil- 
inged  by  the  OPA  at  $12  for  a 
seven-hour  day,  or  approximately 
$1.72  per  hour. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  1944  seven-hour 
laborer  works  any  more  efficiently 
or  effectively  than  did  the  1918 
crews  on  their  nine-hour  day.  In 
fact,  the  evidence  available  seems 
to  indicate  a  considerably  lower 
ratio  of  output  and  production. 
Even  granting  equal  efficiency  for 
the  purpose  of  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  it  could  be  pointed  out  that 
in  1918  a  crew  of  seven  men  and 
two  teams  could  produce  in  a  day 
five  units  of  pulpwood  skidded  in 
the  woods  and  ready  for  transpor¬ 
tation  at  a  labor  cost  of  $8.50  per 
cord.  In  1943,  the  same  number 
of  men  and  teams  in  the  same  time 
would  produce  but  7/9  that  volume,  or  3  8/9 
cords  at  a  cost  of  $15.17  per  cord.  Today,  good 
grades  of  average  woods  run  logs  delivered 
at  a  sawmill  in  Central  New  York  cost  $31 
to  $35  per  M.  The  returns  allowed  by  OPA 
underrun  these  costs  of  production. 

On  March  27,  1944,  under  M.P.R.  348, 
Amendment  43,  new  price  ceilings  on  wood¬ 
land  products  were  issued  by  the  OPA.  Supe- 
rioi  spruce  and  fir  pulpwood  in  the  rough  were 
listed  in  this  region  at  $13.50  per  cord  at  the 
roadside  and  $17.00  per  cord  f.o.b.  cars.  Peeled 
pulpwood  was  ceilinged  at  $16.50  and  $20.00 
per  cord  at  the  same  respective  points  of  de¬ 
livery.  Poorer  grades  and  species  were  pro¬ 
portionately  less.  These  prices,  although  rep¬ 
resenting  some  improvement,  are  substantially 
below  the  figures  that  will  permit  a  normal 
operation  to  break  even,  let  alone  allowing 
a  margin  for  normal  profit. 

Wood  is  a  critical  war  material  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  whole 
wood  procurement  program  in  the  Northeast 
has  badly  broken  down  both  for  pulp  and  for 
lumber.  As  also  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Welch, 
pulp  mills  all  through  northern  New  England' 
by  newspaper  advertisement  and  beseech- 
ment,  beg  farmers  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  get 
out  a  few  extra  cords  of  pulpwood  and  thus 
help  avoid  the  paper  pulp  shortage.  Waste 
paper  drives  and  collections  in  towns  and 
cities  are  only  further  evidence  of  the  dire 
situation.  Unfortunately,  as  far  as  the  farmer 
is  concerned,  when  the  price  of  help  does  not 
compare  with  the  price  offered  for  the  pulp¬ 
wood,  the  margin  left  leaves  the  farmer  with 
little  or  no  money  for  his  stumpage,  and  more 
generally  he  is  in  the  red  for  all  his  labor 
and  his  pains.  Even  with  the  new  prices,  he  is 
still  in  the  red.  h.  C.  Belyea. 
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Protest  Grape  Ceilings 

More  than  one  hundred  grape  grow¬ 
ers,  processors,  and  marketing  special¬ 
ists  of  the  industry  met  recently 
with  Federal  officials  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  with  a  view  to  bringing  order 
to  the  Concord  grape  industry.  States 
represented  were  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  Not  only 
were  the  problems  of  th.e  Concord 
growers  considered,  but  those  of  other 
varieties  produced  in  the  Central  New 
York  and  the  Great  Lakes  region  were 
reviewed.  The  situation  which  grape 
growers  of  the  entire  area  faced  in 
1943  was  distressing  and  demands  cor¬ 
rection  for  the  coming  year. 

Last  year.  Concord  grape  ceilings 
were  fixed  at  $75  a  ton  in  Michigan  and 
$85  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  with  some  counties  exempt.  The 
ceiling  price  was  fixed  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber  when  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Michigan  and  Ohio  grapes  were  har¬ 
vested.  Ceiling  prices  were  anticipated, 
but  delayed,  it  was  charged,  due  to  the 
cumbersome  functioning  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies. 

Another  situation  in  the  marketing 
of  grapes  developed  in  limiting  each 
producer  to  100  pounds  of  grapes  for 
his  retail  trade.  The  object  of  this 
ruling  was  to  place  grapes  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  armed  forces,  lend  lease,  and  last, 
for  civilian  uses.  This  was  forced  be¬ 
cause  of  the  shortage  of  earlier  berry 
crops.  Had  these  been  normal,  they 
would  have  supplied  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  jellies  and  jams  for  the 
armed  forces.  This  shortage  forced  on 
the  grape  industry  the  burden  of  sup¬ 
plying  much  of  these  foods. 

Grape  growers  recommend  that  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  be  established  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  this  year,  in  order  that 
the  grower  may  plan  his  cultural  pro¬ 
gram  in  harmony  with  the  economics 
of  producing  the  crop,  and  other  in¬ 
fluences  which  must  be  considered. 
This  should  not  be  later  than  early  in 
May.  Growers  also  recommend  that 
the  ceilings  should  be  set  to  admit  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  that  cultural 
practices  should  be  encouraged  and 
grapes  should  be  sold  by  grade  through¬ 
out  the  area.  The  traffic  of  inferior 
grapes  for  wine  purposes  had  an  ad¬ 
verse  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  it  was  reported.  These  often 
commanded  higher  prices  than  grapes 
of  choice  quality  used  by  processors. 

Another  handicap  to  morale  was 
cited  in  the  case  of  two  growers  whose 
vineyards  stood  side  by  side,  a  county 
line  running  between  two  farms.  One 
grower  was  subject  to  the  ceiling  price, 
while  the  other  grower  received  almost 
twice  as  much  for  his  grapes  since  he 
lived  in  an  exempt  county. 

Figures  covering  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  were  presented  at  the  meeting, 
ranging  from  $115  to  $125,  with  one 
compilation  $139  a  ton.  The  fair  aver¬ 
age  was  put  at  $119.  A  ton  and  a  half 
of  Concord  grapes  per  acre  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  minimum  production  for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons.  An  advisory  committee 
of  the  four  states  is  being  set  up.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  representing 
Ohio  and  Michigan  growers  have  been 
named.  Their  recommendations,  to  be 
approved  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  OPA  and  the  War  Food 
Administration. 

The  ceiling  price  on  such  varieties  as 
the  Delaware,  which  produces  a  smaller 
yield  than  Concords  and  is  in  demand 
as  a  wine  variety,  will  be  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  yield  and  other  elements.  Dela¬ 
wares  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of 
New  York  state  commanded  $152  a  ton, 
wlnle  further  west  in  Ohio  they  brought 
$200  or  more.  Niagaras  in  the  New 
York  belt  brought  $125  a  ton.  These 
prices  reflect  an  appreciative  market,, 
particularly  of  wine  varieties  and  Con¬ 
cords  of  good  and  indifferent  grades 
were  also  channelled  into  the  wine 
market,  at  times  commanding  higher 
prices  than  the  ceiling. 

Michigan  growers  voiced  a  just  griev¬ 
ance,  it  was  thought,  in  protesting  their 
ceiling  at  $75  a  ton,  while  growers  fur¬ 
ther  east  were  protected  with  a  ceiling 
of  $85  a  ton.  A  representative  of  the 
War  Food  Administration,  stated  that 
this  discrimination  was  based  on  his¬ 
toric  grounds,  grape  prices  over  a 
period  of  years  in  the  Michigan  belt 
being  considered.  It  was  the  sentiment 
of  all  growers,  particularly  the  Michi¬ 
gan  representatives,  that  such  grounds 
no  longer  prevail. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
meetings  in  the  history  of  the  grape 
industry.  Every  inch  of  the  ground  was 
fought  over,  and  the  interests  of  the 
entire  industry  for  a  long  period  to 
come,  were  studied  with  the  view  to 
safeguarding  them.  ,w.  J. 

Ohio. 


Rotenone  and  Bees 

Referring  to  the  Holiday  Spray  item 
appearing  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
I  understand  that  rotenone  will  kill 
bees  one  hundred  percent.  What  is  the 
experience?  F.  w.  D. 

New  York. 

It  is  true  that  rotenone  will  kill  bees 
but  trees  should  not  be  sprayed  when 
they  are  in  bloom.  In  fact,  the  Holiday 
Spray  particularly  suggests  spraying, 
(1)  before  bloom,  (2)  after  bloom,  (3) 
Memorial  Day,  and  (4)  the  4th  of  July. 


“10,000  Garden  Questions” 

10,000  Garden  Questions — This  re¬ 
cently  published  book  (406  pages  in 
all)  covers  almost  every  practical  gar¬ 
dening  question  with  answers  by  fifteen 
experts.  There  are  sections  dealing 
with  soils  and  fertilizers,  ornamental 
plants,  garden  flowers,  lawns,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  house  plants,  plant 
troubles  and  how  to  handle  them,  and 
landscaping.  Basic  information  and  a 
general  discussion  are  given  about  each 
subject.  Questions  then  follow  dealing 
with  specific  examples,  and  informa¬ 
tion.  The  answers  are  stated  in  plain 
words  that  can  be  easily  understood 
and  just  as  easily  applied.  It  is  not 
light  reading,  but  it  is  not  so  intended. 
The  index  is  well  arranged,  which  is 
always  a  help. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $3.95.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 


Lead  Arsenate  on  Peaches 

Could  you  please  tell  me  if  arsenate 
of  lead  is  satisfactory  to  use  on  peach 
trees?  Also  what  quantity  should  I 
use?  Should  the  trees  be  sprayed  before 
bloom  or  after  bloom?  b.  g. 

New  Jersey. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  likely  to  cause 
arsenical  injury  to  peach  trees  unless 
a  corrective  is  used  with  it.  Recom¬ 
mendations  call  for  the  addition  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  pound  for  pound.  That  is, 
with  three  to  five  pounds,  of  arsenate 
of  lead  per  one  hundred  gallons,  there 
should  be  three  to  five  pounds  of 
hydrated  lime  added.  Ordinarily, 
recommendations  do  not  call  for  arse¬ 
nate  of  lead  prior  to  the  shuck  spray, 
which  is  after  the  petals  have  fallen 
and  just  after  the  shucks  have  fallen 
from  the  newly  set  fruit. 


Brussel  Sprouts  in  April 

If  you  have  still  some  space  avail¬ 
able  in  your  Victory  Garden,  I  suggest 
that  you  set  out  a  few  Brussel  Sprout 
plants.  These  will  give  you  Sprouts 
late  in  the  fall  and  after  frost,  and  if 
the  plants  are  bent  down  and  protected 
with  leaves,  you  can  enjoy  Brussel 
Sprouts  early  in  the  year  and  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  April.  I  picked  my 
last  quart  of  Brussel  Sprouts  on  April 
27  from  plants  that  were  set  out  last 
year  and  the  top  part  of  which  had 
not  matured  into  big  enough  sprouts  to 
pick  last  fall.  Apparently,  they  swelled 
out  during  the  early  spring. 

Brussel  Sprout  plants  can  be  set 
out  as  late  as  June  15  and  produce  a 
good  crop  this  fall. 


Sweet  Corn 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much 
sweet  corn  seed  I  will  need  to  buy  to 
plant  an  acre  of  corn?  I  expect  to  plant 
fifteen  inches  apart,  three  in  a  hill. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  f.  s. 

The  early  varieties  of  sweet  corn 
should  not  be  grown  closer  than  28 
inches  each  way  with  3  plants  in  a  hill. 
Larger  growing  varieties  should  be 
given  at  least  three  feet  between  hills. 
These  rates  of  planting  require  from 
12  to  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre. 


A  Correction 

In  our  issue  of  May  6th,  in  Professor 
Southwick’s  article,  “Magnesium  for 
Apple  Trees”  it  was  stated  that:  “it 
takes  at  least  2  to  4  weeks  to  bring 
about  appreciable  improvement  in  bear¬ 
ing  apple  trees.”  This  was  incorrect. 
“Weeks”  should  have  read  “years.” 


What  does  bordeaux  mixture  4-4-100 
mean?  o.  P.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  formula  is  four  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  and  four  pounds  of  lime  in 
one  hundred  gallons  of  water. 


Special  Prices:  On  spring  grown  cabbage  plants, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Charleston,  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Oolden  Acre,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch  —  300-$l.00;  500- 
SI.  75;  1,000-$3.00  prepaid.  Express  collect,  $2.00- 
1,000.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe,  Stone,  Baltimore; 
same  price  as  cabbage.  Ready  May  15th.  Ruby  King 
pepper,  100-60C.  Porto  Rico  potato  plants:  300-$ 1 .25 ; 
500-$2.00;  l,000-$3.75  prepaid.  Prizetaker  onions, 

100-50C.  25  years  experience  growing  and  packing 

vegetable  plants.  "Full  count",  "Moss  packed".  Our 
1)1  ants  are  guaranteed  to  please  you  or  money  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded.  Both  day  and  night  service. 

L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


Million  field  grown  vegetable  plants  ready  cabbage; 

Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Savoy,  Ballhead,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Broccoli,  Brussel 
Sprouts  300-$l. 50;  500-S2.00;  1000-S3.50;  postpaid. 
Express  $3.00-1000.  Tomato  ready  May  15th.  Marglobe, 
Rutgers,  Baltimore,  Stone  and  Bonnyi  Best  same  price 
as  cabbage.  Potato,  Maryland  Sweets,  Cuban  Yam, 
Nancy  Hall,  500-52.50;  1000-54. 50  postpaid.  Cauli¬ 
flower  $1.00-100;  $7.00-1000.  Postpaid. 

DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


GARDEN  ROOTS 

One  year  Washington  Asparagus  $1.50-100;  $10.-1000. 
Two  year  $2.50-100;  $15.00-1000.  Three  year  $3.50-100; 
$18.00-1000.  Whole  Rhubarb  roots  $10.00-100.  Divi¬ 
sions  Rhubarb  $8.00-100.  Herbs,  as  Chives,  Tarragon, 
Sage,  $1.50  dozen;  $12.00-100. 

Warren  Shinn,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  Root  Specialist. 


Ten  million  frost  proof  vegetable  plants  ready;  cab¬ 
bage,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Wakefields,  Savoy,  Lettuce,  Bermuda  Onion, 
Broccoli  and  Brussel  Sprout  300-51.50;  500-$2.00; 
1000-$3.50;  postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000.  Tomato  ready 
May  15th.  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best 
and  Stone  same  price  as  cabbage.  Potato,  Cuban  Yam, 
Nancy  Hall,  Maryland  Sweets  500-$2.50;  1000-$4.50 
postpaid.  Cauliflower  $1.00-100;  $7.00-1000  postpaid. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Million  fieldgrown  certified  tomato  plants:  Rutgers, 
Marglobe  $2.50-1 000  express  collect.  Good  plants.  Guar. 
Prompt  sendee.  Standard  Plant  Co.,  Courtland  Va. 


fprlifipil  Sapil  PntatAPC  Russets,  Rurals  and  Sebagaa 

LCI  lllicU  OCCU  rilldlOcb  grown  among  the  hills  of 

Potter  Co.  GEORGE  HAMILTON.  GENESEE,  PA. 


A  successful  spray  program  requires 
modern  spray  equipment — the  kind  of 
equipment  that  gives  greater  coverage 
with  less  spray  material. 

That  is  why  modern,  efficient,  easy 
to  handle  Farquhar  “Iron  Age”  spray¬ 
ers  are  being  used  so  extensively  .  .  . 
why  growers  everywhere  praise  their 
cost  cutting  performance. 

There  are  many  important  reasons 
for  “Iron  Age”  superiority,  one  of 
which  is  the  skill  and  precision  that 
is  built  into  the  vital  parts,  another, 
the  many  exclusive  features  that  im¬ 
prove  performance  —  features  that  you 
do  not  get  with  any  other  type  sprayer. 

FREE!  The  “Iron  Age”  sprayer  cata¬ 
log — fully  illustrated — gives  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  complete  Farquhar  line  of 
sprayers  .  .  .  tells  how  you  can  spray 
more  effectively  at  less  cost. 

7  sizes  of  “Victory”  pumps  are 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO., 


THE  VITAL  FEATURE 
Most  important  of  all  “Iron  Age” 
sprayer  features  is  the  easy  working 
trouble  free  “Victory”  pump.  Horizon¬ 
tally  designed  for  working  pressures  up 
to  1,000  lbs.  the  “Victory”  pump  expels 
liquid  from  sprayer  nozzles  in  a  forceful 
turbulent  mist  that 
completely  blankets 
foliage.  Built-in  pres¬ 
sure  regulator  auto¬ 
matically  holds  pres¬ 
sure  at  a  predeter¬ 
mined  point.  Easy 
accessibility  to  valves, 
plunger  asse  mbly, 
built-in  suction 
strainer  and  other  vital  parts  permits 
quick  adjustment  or  inspection  without 
tearing  down  pump.  All  gears  and 
bearings  are  completely  enclosed— 
flooded  in  oil. 

built  in  6  to  40  gal.  capacities 

3419  Duke  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Go/c/en  Ga/ifasn 

OUT-OF-DATE 
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Yea — Michael-Leonard’s  NEW  HYBRID  SWEET 
CORN,  cbosen  by  nationwide  Jury  of  garden  ex¬ 
perts,  is  sweeter,  more  tender,  has  deeper  kernels 
and  grows  easier  than  “old-fashioned”  kinds  like 
Golden  Bantam.  This  new  discov¬ 
ery  is  combination  of  best  Qual¬ 
ities  of  many  strains,  bred  into 
ONE.  At  seed  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

FREE  catalog  tells  full  details, 
also  HOW  TO  HAVE  SWEET 
CORN  ALT,  BUMMER.  De¬ 
scribee  nearly  800  other  vege¬ 
table  seeds  I  Write  Michael - 
Leonard,  Desk  Y5-13A,  333 
W.  35th  St.,  Chicago  16. 
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FRUIT  TREES 

PEACH,  APPLE,  PLUM,  CHERRY.  Leading 
varieties  Still  available.  Guaranteed  True-To-Name. 

Write  for  Prices 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept  B,  York  Springs,  Penna. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Md.  Golden,  Big  Stem  Jersey,  New  Golden,  Porto 
Rico,  Nancy  Hall  and  Hayman,  also  Tomato.  200  post¬ 
paid  3rd  zone  $1.40,  4th  $1.50.  Write  for  price  list. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD  -  -  BELLE  HAVEN,  VA. 


HIGH  QUALITY  SEEDS 

SEND  FOR  1944  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  seeds  of  any  kind  write  for 
our  free  catalogue.  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  to  you.  It  contains  an  honest  and  accurate 
description  of  hundreds  of  leading  varieties 
of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer  seeds 
of  high  type  and  germination. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 
Seedsmen  for  40  Years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

Cataloaue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


Cabbage  Plants 

Copenhagen,  Goldenaere,  Marion  Market,  Ballhead,  All 
Seasons:  $3.00-1,000;  10,000-$27.50;  100,00fl-$250.00. 

Onion  Plants:  Bermuda  and  Sweet  Spanish:  1,000- 
$2.50;  10,000-$20.00<.  All  now  ready.  Get  price  list 
on  Tomato,  Sweetpotato,  Cauliflower,  etc. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.  -  -  Franklin,  Va. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1  each,  $10  doz. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

400  Acres  for  1944.  Cabbage  Plants:  Special  strain 
Copenhagen  from  Ferry-Morse  seeds,  also  Marion 
Market,  Goldenaere,  Danish  Ballhead.  and  Yellows 
Resistant.  Tomato  Plants:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  John 
Baer  and  Baltimore.  Onion  Plants:  Bermuda  and 
Sweet  Spanish.  Sweet  Potato,  Porto  Rico,  Nancy  Halls 
and  Cuban  Yams.  Wire,  Phone  or  Write  for  Special 
or  Dealers  prices  from  Oldest  and  La.gest  growers  in 
Virginia.  Our  33  years  experience!  is  at  your  service. 

J.  P.  C0UNC1LL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

THMATA  PI  A NTQ Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Pritchard  and 
lUlllnlU  ilnll  10 Baltimore  52-thousand.  Cabbage, 
Charleston  Wakefield,  Early  Jersey  and  Fiat  Dutch 
$2-thousand.  Pepper,  California  Wonder  40c- 1 00  or  53- 
thousand.  Hungarian  Wax,  Hot  Pepper,  same  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY  -  QUITMAN,  GA. 


MILLIONS  OF  CABBAGE.  TOMATOES,  BEETS, 
ONION  &  COLLARD  PLANTS  for  early  and  late  crops 
800-$l.50>;  500-51.75:  1009- $3.00  postpaid.  Sweet  and 
hot  pepper,  potato  and  cauliflower  300-$l,75;  500-52.00; 
1000-53. 50  postpaid.  Express  $2.50-1000,  All  new 
iplants. 

CHARLIE  JOYNER,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Vegetable  Plants:  Cabbage,  tomato,  onion,  broccoli, 
brussel  sprout,  lettuce,  collard  and  beets:  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  300-51.25;  500-$2.00:  1000-53.50  post¬ 
paid.  Expressed  5000-512.50,  Cauliflower  100-51.00; 
500-$4.00;  potatoes,  sweet,  hot  pepper  300-$l.50;  500- 
$2.25;  1000-54.00.  Moss  packed. 

R.  R.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Bansei  Edible  Soybean  Seed  — lb  ?-c:1  lb  45c: 


A.  J.  PACKARD, 


5  lbs.  $2.00  postpaid. 

SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Beady  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment:  Charleston,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Golden  Acre,  Danish, 
1,000-$2.50.  Marion  Market, 
Yellows  Resistant,  1000-S3.00. 
TOMATOES :  John  Baer, 

Pritchard,  Master  Marglobe, 
‘Rutgers,  1000-53.50;  also 
California  Wonder  Pepper, 

- TT  1000-54.00.  State  Certified 

Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  y'ants 
1000*54.00. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin, Va. 


fjopenhagen  Market.  Golden,  Acre,  Ballhead.  Flat 
V Dutch,  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  and  Wakefield  cab¬ 
bage  plants:  500-52.00;  1000-53.50  prepaid.  Marglobe, 
Stone  and  Baltimore  tomatoes  same  price  as  cabbage. 
Prizetaker  Onion  and  California  Wonder  Sweet  Pepper 
P^nts  50c* I OO  prepaid.  Porto  Rico  Potato  plants: 
300-51.75;  500-52.50;  1000-54.50  prepaid 
BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM  -  -  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

GERANIUMS  Two  dozen  strong  young 

UEA.rti'l  1  UlVlO  plants  that  will  brighten  up 
your  home  wonderfully  this  Summer.  Postpaid  $1.25. 
Any  color  or  mixed.  Try  a  box  of  these  plants, 
and  you  will  want  them  every  year.  BUCKLEY 
GERANIUM  COMPANY.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 

LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  CABBAGE 

ONION.  TOMATO,  BEETS  &  COLLARD  PLANTS 
800-51. 501;  500-52.00;  1000-53.00.  Sweet  potatoes, 

pepper  and  cauliflower  500-$2.50;  1000-53.50;  postpaid. 
Express  $2.75-1000,  Southern  Plant  Farm,  Franklin,  Va. 

PP'In  Rico  Potato  plants:  1000-54.50  ;  500-52.50;  300- 
$1.75  prepaid.  California  Wonder  Sweet  Pepper  and 
Prizetaker  Onions  50C-1OO  prepaid.  Leading  varieties 
tomato  and  cabbage  plants:  100(>-$3.50;  500-S2.00  Dre- 
paid.  MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  Franklin  vL 

Quality  fieldgrown  plants;  tomato,  cabbage,  onion,  pep¬ 
per,  eggplant,  broccoli,  potato  $3.00-500;  $5.00-1000 
Tomato  .<000-522.50;  cabbage,  onion  5000-520.00  Ex- 
press  prepaid.  Colonial  Plant  Farm,  Rebecca,  Ga. 

I  HAVE  TOMATOES,  CABBAGE,  ONION,  MEETS 
COLLARD,  POTATOES,  PEPPERS  AND  CAULI¬ 
FLOWER  PLANTS  S'OO-  $2.00;  500-52.75;  1000-53  50 
postpaid.  (Express  lots  $3.00-1000.  Frost  proof  and  all 
new  plants.  J.  C.  JOYNER,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
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In  Only  10  Years 

I  Can  Retire 

Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and  Traders 
retirement  plan,  I  will  retire  at  the  age 
of  65  with  an  income  that  will  permit 
me  to  live  comfortably  and  to  travel 
when  and  where  I  please. 

Y ou,  too,  can  plan  for  retirement  if  you 
will  decide  now.  Act  without  delay  and 
investigate  the  Farmers  and  Traders 
plans  that  are  available.  Your  family 
will  be  fully  protected  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  years. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y, 


Founded 

1912 


CO. 

Assets 

$13,070,535 


. COUPON . . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.Y. 

K5 

Gentlemen: 

lam  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information. 


NAME . . 

STREET . . 

CITY . 

>- 

STOP  I 


Aphis  (plant  lice)/  leafhoppers, 
leaf  miners,  mealy  bugs,  lace  bugs, 
most  thrips,  young  sucking  bugs  and 

similar  insects  can  be  controlled. 


SPRAY  with  BLACK  LEAF  40 


An  ounce  makes  6  gallons  of  spray  effective 
on  apnts.  Full  directions  with  package — A 
quick,  sure,  economical  control  for  /tintim 
these  insect  pests.  tiAnUcn 

Just  a  little  spread  on  roosts 
kills  poultry  life  and  feather  mites. 

TOBACCO  BY- PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
CORP.,  INCORPORATED,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAG 


GARDEN 

K 

4404 


Automatic  hearing  device  WITHOUT  BATTERY 
Worn  on  ear.  Inconspicuous,  Feather-light.  Used  by 
thousands.  Send  coupon  today  for  free  information 
and  names  of  happy  users 


AMERICAN  EARPHONE, 

10  East  43rd  St.,  Dept.  217,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  free  details  about  10-day  home 
trial  of  Audi-Ear. 

NAME  . 


ADDRESS 
CITY  . . . 


LET HAM £60 


mmsSm 


rohm  &  Haas  company 


n  .iSIII  \GTO  \  SQL  ARE.  PHILADELPHIA ,  PA. 


Manufacturers  ol  Chemicals  including  Plastics . . .  Synthetic  Insecticides  . . .  Fungicides 
.  Enzymes  . .  .  Chemicals  for  the  Leather.  Textile  and  other  Industries 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Controlling  Squash  Bugs 

I  like  to  raise  winter  squash  but  for 
a  number  of  years  back  I  have  been 
bothered  by  a  squash  bug.  This  bug 
is  somewhat  long,  of  a  dark  color. 
These  bugs  open  the  squash  plants  near 
the  ground  and  destroy  the  life  of  the 
plants.  The  bug  has  a  strong,  offensive 
odor  and  lays  its  eggs  in  small  patches 
on  underside  of  the  plant  leaves.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  reddish  color  and  young 
bugs  are  grey.  Sometimes  they  attack 
pumpkins  and  summer  squash,  l.  e.  h. 

The  squash  bugs  which  you  describe 
do  some  damage  to  squash  plants.  Most 
of  their  injury  appears  as  rather  ragged 
looking  holes  in  the  older  leaves  of 
the  plant.  I  believe  that  the  insect 
causing  the  damage  to  the  vines  is  the 
squash  vine  borer.  The  adult  of  this 
pest  is  the  butterfly  which  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  stems  and  lower  leaves  of 
the  plant  during  July.  The  young  hatch 
and  bore  down  the  stem,  causing  plants 
to  wilt  during  August  and  sometimes 
killing  them. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of 
controlling  this  pest.  We  have  found  that 
by  planting  winter  squash  very  early  in 
the  season,  the  vines  are  so  large  and 
well  grown  that  the  vine  borer  causes 
very  little  damage  when  it  does  come. 
Fixed  nicotine  dusts  applied  at  the 
basal  part  of  the  plant  about  July  1  and 
repeated  three  times  at  weekly  inter¬ 
vals,  provide  excellent  control.  This 
type  of  dust  can  be  purchased  from 
most  insecticide  dealers. 


Growing  Onions 

I  have  raised  onions  for  the  past  10 
years.  Now,  for  two  years  back,  there 
seems  to  be  a  blight  hit  them.  The 
onions  get  to  be  about  one  inch  in  size, 
then  comes  a  rain  and  their  tops  turn 
yellow  and  the  onions  stop  growing, 
and  the  tops  all  die  down.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  and  the  remedy?  The  land 
is  sandy  and  black  loam.  I  use  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  g.  s.  b. 

Your  trouble  with  onions  is  probably 
due  to  a  combination  of  thrip  injury 
and  root  rot.  The  best  way  to  overcome 
these  pests  is  to  plant  early,  using  Eben- 
ezer  sets  or  plants  started  in  a  green¬ 
house  or  hotbed,  or  southern  grown 
plants.  Onions  that  are  started  early 
in  this  way  mature  before  the  hot 
humid  weather  of  mid-summer  when 
insects  and  diseases  do  most  of  their 
damage.  For  best  results,  onions  should 
not  be  grown  continuously  on  the  same 
soil.  They  grow  best  at  pH  5.8-7.0  and 
have  about  the  same  lime  requirements 
as  lettuce,  beets  and  cabbage  and  can 
be  rotated  with  these  crops.  They  need 
abundant  organic  matter  and  respond 
to  fertilization  with  high  phosphorous 
and  potash  content.  The  same  formulas 
that  are  used  for  potatoes  are  good  for 
onions.  Special  effort  should  be  made 
to  have  the  soil  as  free  from  weed  seeds 
as  possible.  Successful  onion  growers 
begin  many  years  before  to  rid  the  soil 
of  weeds  by  clean  cultivation,  summer 
fallowing  and-  rotation  with  crops  that 
can  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

Potato  Scab 

I  have  a  small  garden,  100  x  75  feet; 
the  ground  has  been  worked  for  seven 
years.  Have  used  at  different  times 
as  fertilizers,  chicken  manure,  driec 
leaves,  horse  manure  and  some  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer.  For  the  last  four 
years  my  potatoes  have  developed  to 
good  size  but  about  50  per  cent  had 
grubby  skin.  Please  advise  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  this.  j.  h. 

Rough,  corky  areas  on  potato  tubers 
are  usually  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
scab  fungus.  This  frequently  appears 
in  soils  that  are  naturally  alkaline  or 
have  received  too  much  lime  and  stable 
manure.  Soil  reaction  should  be  kept 
about  pH  5.5.  In  this  area,  not  more 
than  15  pounds  of  ground  limestone  per 
1,000  square  feet  should  be  added  every 
five  years.  Very  little  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  scab  conditions  in  soils 
that  have  become  infected.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  are  somewhat  resistant  to  scab. 
Sebago  is  one  of  these. 

If  possible,  grow  your  potatoes  on 
new  land  that  has  not  been  used  for 
this  crop  for  several  years  and  plant 
only  certified  seed.  If  necessary  to  use 
scabby  soil,  use  resistant  varieties.  In 
any  case,  avoid  using  too  much  lime 
or  wood  ashes.  Apply  manure  to  pre¬ 
vious  crops  and  use  a  well  balanced 
mixed  fertilizer.  Potato  fertilizers  gen¬ 
erally  used  are  the  4-9-7,  4-10-10  or 
6-15-15  formulas  at  the  rate  of  30  to 
50  pounds  per  thousand  square  feet. 

Everything  Goes  to  Tops 

I  have  been  using  a  large  quantity 
of  chicken  manure  on  my  garden,  and 
the  last  year  or  so  it  seems  as  everv- 
thing  goes  to  tops.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  to  offset  or  balance  this 
condition?  c.  r  d 

Poultry  manure  contains  a  large 
amount  of  quickly  available  nitrogen 
and  should  not  be  used  in  larger  quan- 
ties  than  4  tons  per  acre  per  year.  For 
best  results,  it  should  be  supplemented 
with  about  500  pounds  per  acre  of 
0-14-14  or  350  pounds  of  0-20-20  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Too  much  nitrogen  caused  the 
excess  top  growth.  The  use  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  mentioned  should 
correct  this.  d.  f.  jones. 
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and 

ROTENONE 


Plenty  of  Rohm  &  Haas  Lethane  60  in  1944  to 
blend  with  available  supplies  of  rotenone.  That 
means  there’ll  be  available  supplies  of  last  season’s 
outstanding  dust — Lethane  60-rotenone — for  usd 
on  aphids,  Mexican  bean  beetles,  and  other  insects. 

Get  your  agricultural  adviser’s  opinion  of  this 
better,  faster-acting  dust — he  can  tell  you  how 
much  it  benefited  growers  in  your  locality  last  year. 


ANOTHER  TIME -TESTED 
PRODUCT  OF  ROHM  &  HAAS 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 


LJSTHANE  is  a  trade  mark ,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ojf. 


3  awards  to  Rohm  &  Haas 
Company  and  its  associated 
firms.  The  Resinous  Products 
&  Chemical  Company  and 
Charles  Lennig  &  Company . 


This  label  identifies 
quality  dusts  made  with. 
LETHAINE  60.  Your  dust 
mixer  can  furnish  you 
with  such  dusts,  based 
ou  this  Rohm  &  Haas 
synthetic  insecticide. 
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. . .  and  you’ll  get 
BETTER  CROPS! 


Use  Orangeburg  Perforated  Pipe  to 
drain  off  surplus  water,  and  you’ll 
have  no  trouble  with  wet  spots. 
Removes  excess  water  only.  Water 
needed  by  crops  is  held  in  soil  by 
capillary  attraction.  Root  zones  are  en¬ 
larged,  helping  crops  during  droughts. 
Particularly  recommended  for  muck- 
land  drainage.  This  non-metallic  pipe 
is  also  ideal  for  septic  tank  filter  beds 
and  foundation  footing  drains. 

Also  comes  non-perforated  for  tight- 
line  drainage,  house-to-septic  tank  or 
house-to-sewer  lines,  downspouts,  and 
other  non-pressure  purposes. 

Easy — economical  to  install.  Light 
weight — long  lengths.  Won’t  crack  or 
break  easily.  Unaffected  by  freezes  or 
thaws.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Mail  Coupon  Today! 


THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  CO.  RNY-5-20 
Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  literature  on  Orangeburg  Fibre 
Pipe.  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . - . 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Send  today  for 
NEW,  FREE  BOOK  of  NAMES 


You’ll  get  a  big  kick  out  of  the  meanings 
of  some  people’s  names.  Look  them  up  in 
"WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME?”  We’d  like  to 
send  you  this  booklet  free  because  we 
think  it  will  help  you  remember  what  our 
name  means: 

"ETHYL  is  a  trade  mark  name.  It 
stands  for  antiknock  fluid  made  only  by 
the  Ethyl  Corporation.  Our  war  job  is 
making  this  fluid  for 
improving  fighting 
gasoline.” 

Send  the  coupon 
below  for  free  book¬ 
let  that  tells  the 
meaning  of  nearly 
1000  names. 


I  “what;s  in  a  name?” 

*  Dept.  RY:10,  Box  53,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "What’s  in 
a  Name?” 


Name. 
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i  City  &  State .  | 


Address. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Winter-Hardy  Vegetables 

General  Jack  Frost  and  Old  Man 
Winter  may  have  been,  for  centuries, 
even  as  now,  most  effective  allies  of 
the  Russian  patriots,  but  they  are  sel¬ 
dom  friends  of  the  American  Victory 
Garden.  However,  it  is  no  difficult 
scheme  of  gardening  strategy  to  by-pass 
these  hostile  entrenchments  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  and  to  protect  ourselves  by 
planting  more  of  the  garden  space  with 
those  hardy  plants  able  to  take  it,  some¬ 
times  down  to  below  zero,  all  as  part 
of  their  natural  life.  Some  may  even 
receive  hard  frost  with  beneficial  effect. 
They  are  crops  with  seed  time  and 
harvest  largely  of  our  own  choosing, 
and  they  are  safe  and  cheap  crops,  for 
early  frost  means  no  loss,  and  there 
is  little  expense  for  storage  facilities. 

The  winter  -  hardy  vegetable  best 
known  to  Americans,  the  parsnip,  is 
not  as  extensively  grown  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  both  for  human  consumption  and 
for  livestock  feeding.  Many  seed  cata¬ 
logs  list  but  one  variety,  Hollow  Crown, 
but  there  are  now  several  improved 
table  varieties  offered  under  such 
names  as,  Harris’  New  Model,  Holmes’ 
Peerless,  Exhibition  and  All-American, 
suited  to  the  home  garden.  It  may  now 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  get  seed  of 
the  larger,  thicker  varieties,  such  as 
Guernsey  and  Offenham  Market,  but 
should  they  be  available,  they  deserve 
increased  planting  for  livestock  feed¬ 
ing  as  well  as  for  the  table. 

It  is  a  neglect  of  gardening  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  the  half-long  and  turnip¬ 
shaped  parsnips  are  so  little  known. 
Seed  of  these  varieties  may  also  be  a 
little  hard  to  find,  but  it  can  be  had. 
These  varieties  are  earlier,  much  easier 
to  harvest,  and  more  convenient  for 
cooking  than  the  familiar  long-rooted 
type. 

Parsnip  seed  is  slow  to  germinate 
and  should  be  sown  thickly  and  cov¬ 
ered  lightly.  By  mixing  some  quick 
sprouting  seed  with  the  parsnip,  the 
rows  will  be  marked  and  the  crop  can 
be  cultivated  before  the  parsnips  are 
up.  Radish  seed  is  usually  recom¬ 
mended  for  this  purpose,  but  Chinese 
cabbage  or  pe-tsai  is  possibly  better, 
as  it  is  the  quickest  seed  to  come  up. 
In  rows  from  two  to  three  feet  apart, 
parsnips  should  be  thinned  to  stand 
about  four  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
One  ounce  sows  a  hundred  feet  of  row, 
three  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The 
parsnip  is  a  long  season  crop,  but  al¬ 
most  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
the  short  rooted  variety  may  be  planted 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  June. 

The  vegetable  oyster  or  salsify  is  not 
as  extensively  cultivated  as  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  a  very  nutritious  root.  Two 
types  are  available,  distinguished  by  the 
color,  either  yellow  or  purple,  of  their 
flowers;  really  an  immaterial  consid¬ 
eration  not  evidenced  until  the  second 
year.  Incidentally,  the  large  globular 
seed  balls  are  among  nature’s  structural 
miracles  that  man  cannot  duplicate,  and 
make  attractive  additions  to  winter 
bouquets  of  everlasting  flowers.  This 
is  a  much  neglected  vegetable  and  most 
seedsmen  list  but  the  one  variety,  Mam¬ 
moth  Sandwich  Island,  but  there  is  now 
offered  an  improvement,  Buist’s  Mam¬ 
moth.  One  ounce  will  sow  about  sev¬ 
enty-five  feet  of  row,  eight  or  ten 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Scorzonere  or  black 
oyster  plant,  the  "Schwarzwurzel”  of 
the  Germans,  a  black  root,  is  regarded 
by  some  as  of  better  flavor.  It  is  grown 
very  little  in  this  country,  and  but  few 
American  seedsmen  include  it  in  their 
list.  .  ,  , 

The  Jerusalem  or  tuberous  artichoke 
or  girasol,  is  a  good  table  vegetable  for 
early  spring  and  the  tubers  are  some¬ 
times  pickled.  The  name  of  this  much 
neglected  crop  means  little,  for  it  does 
not  come  from  Jerusalem;  it  is  a  native 
American  plant.  The  word  “Jerusalem”, 
is  believed  to  be  a  mispronunciation 
of  the  Italian  word  “girasole”,  meaning 
a  sunflower.  If  the  tubers  of  this  plant 
were  imported  from  some  South  Sea 
island,  it  would  be  hailed  as  an  epi¬ 


curean  luxury,  but  now  most  people 
regard  it  as  but  a  good  hog  feed,  though 
considerable  has  been  written,  and 
little  done,  about  its  possibilities  as  a 
sugar  producing  crop.  The  plant  be¬ 
comes  naturalized,  living  from  year  to 
year,  a  quality  which  has  brought  it 
into  disrepute,  some  regarding  it  is  a 
nuisance.  This  is  not  necessarily  the 
case,  as  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  of 
eradication,  three  or  four  underground 
cuttings  usually  killing  the  growth. 

Another  winter-hardy  root  crop,  the 
Hamburg  or  root  type  parsley,  is  also 
little  known  to  Americans.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  this  however, 
is  now  increasing  rapidly  and  it  is  be¬ 
coming  fairly  common  on  public  mar¬ 
kets.  This  is  really  a  dual  purpose 
crop  because  the  tops,  though  not  as 
fancy  looking  as  some  other  varieties, 
have  as  good  a  parsley  flavor  as  any 
other  kind.  Several  seedsmen  are  fea¬ 
turing  improved  types  that  ought  to 
further  increase  the  growing  consump¬ 
tion  of  this  excellent  vegetable  in 
America. 

The  strangest  oversight  in  all  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  is  the  neglect  of  the 
hardy  kale.  The  beauty  of  the  plant 
rivals  the  most  aristocratic  ferns  and 
foliage  plants  of  flower  garden  and 
greenhouse,  and  no  other  plant  will 
furnish  a  fresh  green  vegetable  through¬ 
out  the  winter  when  other  green  plants 
are  gone,  with  so  little  care  and  atten¬ 
tion. 

Kale  is  of  the  cabbage  family  and  has 
about  the  same  soil  and  cultural  re¬ 
quirements  as  cabbage,  but  does  not 
form  a  hard  head.  It  is  merely  a  rosette 
of  curled  and  crinkled  leaves,  which 
furnish  about  the  best  boiled  greens 
obtainable,  especially  after  the  flavor 
has  been  improved  by  frost.  The  flavor 
is  quite  different  from  that  of  cabbage, 
and  the  leaves  are  also  excellent  for 
use  in  salads  and  for  garnishing.  With 
but  little  protection,  a  light  covering 
of  straw  or  cornstalks,  or  where  the 
snow  is  deep,  none  at  all,  the  plants 
will  withstand  the  winters  in  most 
places  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
the  plants  will  live  through  twenty- 
below  zero  temperature. 

All  the  kale  varieties  are  good  feed 
for  poultry  animals.  The  Dwarf  Blue 
Curled  Scotch  is  the  best  looking  and 
most  desirable  for  the  home  garden 
of  all  varieties  in  general  cultivation. 
In  Europe,  they  have  several  orna¬ 
mental  red  and  variegated  leaved  kales, 
very  beautiful  plants,  but  the  best  of 
these,  the  French  “chou  frise  panache 
rouge”,  and  the  coleus-leaved  are  not 
now  obtainable.  It  should  be  also 
understood,  that  kale  is  not  only  a  win¬ 
ter  crop  but  can  also  furnish  the  first 
spring  greens  crop  as  well,  for  if  not 
cut  too  low,  the  stumps  will  sprout  and 
grow. 

Everybody  knows  we  need  not  worry 
about  frost  robbing  us  of  our  dandelion 
greens,  but  many  people  do  not  know 
how  important  this  crop  has  become 
as  a  market  vegetable.  One  New  Eng¬ 
land  seed  house  has  made  a  specialty 
of  this  plant,  developing  improved 
types  having  leaves  much  larger  than 
the  wild  variety.  It  is  customary  to 
sow  dandelion  seed  in  July,  allowing 
the  plants  to  winter  over  for  early 
spring  greens.  The  rows  should  not  be 
less  than  eighteen  inches  apart.  One- 
half  ounce  sows  100  feet  of  row,  about 
five  pounds  to  the  acre.  Humorous  as 
the  idea  would  have  seemed  to  our 
grandfathers,  there  are  now  several 
large  dandelion  farms,  in  one  instance 
over  150  acres  of  the  crop,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  is  sold  by  the  carload  on  all  metro¬ 
politan  markets.  It  is  possible  too,  that 
some  day  we  may  roll  on  tires  made  of 
rubber  from  dandelion  juice.  Our 
chemurgic  experts  have  been  at  work 
for  sometime  now  with  two  types  of 
Siberian  dandelions,  Tau-sagyz,  and 
Kok-sagyz,  and  it  is  stated  that  Russia 
now  has  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  latter  plant  under  cultivation,  with 
a  planned  increase  to  2,500,000  acres.  - 
Michigan.  a.  p.  whallon. 


Killing  Japanese  Beetles 

When  the  hordes  of  Japanese  beetles 
start  swarming  all  over  the  place  and 
eating  everything  that  grows,  there  is 
then  little  that  can  be  done  to  stop 
them.  Brushing  them  into  a  can  and 
feeding  them  to  the  chickens  helps 
some,  but  it’s  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
They  literally  spring  from  the  ground 
in  July  as  they  emerge  from  their  grub 

The  most  effective  method  yet  found 
for  their  eradication  and  control  is  to 
kill  them  while  they  are  still  in  the 
grub  stage,  by  infecting  them  with 
milky  disease.  A  spore  dust  that  will 
infect  them  with  milky  disease  can  now 
be  obtained  commercially.  It  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  packaged  under  license  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  This  disease-producing 
white  powder  is  odorless  and  does  not 
harm  humans,  animals  or  plants.  The 
recommended  method  for  its  use  is 
that  one  level  teaspoonful  be  placed 
on  top  of  the  soil  about  every  five 
square  feet.  It  is  especially  effective 
on  lawns  and  other  similar  areas,  be¬ 
cause  the  grubs  feed  on  the  grass  roots. 

After  becoming  infected  with  milky 
disease,  the  grubs  die  and  when  they 
decompose,  they  reinfect  the  soil  with 
many  more  of  the  disease-producing 
spores.  Experimental  tests  show  that 
one  treatment  thus  continues  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  from  one  season  to  the  next. 


Unless  several  people  with  adjoining 
property  used  the  treatment,  or  it  was 
applied  to  relatively  large  land  areas 
the  results  would  not  be  so  evident, 
because  of  beetles  migrating  from  un¬ 
infected  areas. 


Loaded  with  blossoms  that  promise  a 
bumper  crop  of  excellent  apples,  this 
15-year-old  Duchess  tree,  on  the  farm 
of  George  E.  Lane  at  Dexter,  in  Penob¬ 
scot  County,  Maine,  has  never  failed 
to  bear  exceptionally  well. 


FOOD 

FREEZERS 


Outside 
Diam.,  22" 
Inside 

Diam.,  14" 
Height,  31" 


Late  Models 
Fully  Guaranteed 


for  FARMS, 
HOMES, 
STORES  and 
INSTITUTIONS 

*295 

(f.o.b.  N.Y.C.) 

Food 
Storage 
Capacity 

Overall  at  L  -  -  250  lbs. 

Base,  40’,2 

Some  in  use  less  than  6  months.  None 
older  than  1941.  Available  without  priori¬ 
ties.  Fast  freeze  plus  regular  storage. 
Famous  make  hermetically  sealed  com¬ 
pressors.  G.  E.  manufactured  Motor-Rotor 
units.  Immediate  Delivery. 


FROSTED  FOOD  CABINET  C0RP. 

Warehouse:  241  W.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  23. 
EN.  2-4100,  Dept.  R.N.Y.  Phone, Write, Wire 


■ 


No.  3 

Complete 
toith  pipe,  hose 
nozzles 

$25.95 


PARAGON 
SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution,  disin¬ 
fectant,  whitewash,  better, 
faster,  easier.  Killsi 
lice,  nits,  parasites 
on  buildings,  gar¬ 
dens,  trees.  Solu¬ 
tion  can’t  settle 
or  clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Paragon 
Sprayers,  write 
to  us  direct  for 
10-day  trial  with 
money-back  guarantee. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


501  STATE  AVE. 


HARRISON,  OHIO 


LOOK  AHEAD  ...  and 
SAVE!  Build  a  reserve 
fund  in  this  strong  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  for  now  and 
after  the  war.  Bank  by  mail. 

It’s  easy,  safe,  convenient. 
Write  for  FREE  Banking 
by  Mail  folder  about  this 
simple,  safe  savings  plan.^ 

linillE  5AVII1G5  BAI1K 

nUIIIE  ALBAnY  i,  n.Y. 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


FLEX-O-SEAL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFC.  CO..  Chicago,  32,  III. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  glYes  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 

HO  New  YorkClty  residents 
rrice^.uu  add  1%  for  Sales  Tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York'City 
- - - __f _ _ 
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Better  Corn  Crops  in  1944 

( Continued  from  Cover  Page ) 
loss  by  blowing.  Poultry  manure  should 
not  be  mixed  with  lime  and  allowed 
to  stand  because  it  will  heat.  Both 
materials  can  be  spread  on  the  soil 
at  the  same  time  and  worked  in.  The 
soluble  nitrates  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  soil. 

Various  Varieties 

Varieties  recommended  for  early 
grain  include  Cornell  29-3  and  Ohio 
M15,  which  have  been  most  widely 
grown  and  have  been  generally  satis¬ 
factory.  Cornell  29-3  is  a  mixed  flint- 
dent  hybrid  with  variable  kernal  type 
and  color  of  ears.  It  matures  early 
•  enough  to  give  good  husking  corn  in 
all  parts  of  Connecticut.  It  is  too  early 
for  an  ensilage  corn  here,  but  is  well 
adapted  to  central  and  northern  New 
York  and  northern  New  England  for 
ensilage.  Ohio  M15  is  a  little  later  in 
ripening.  It  is  a  smooth  yellow  dent 
that  is  very  attractive  when  well  grown. 
The  Minnesota  hybrids  are  less  well 
known  but  all  have  given  good  results 
as  far  as  they  have  been  tested. 

Somewhat  later  in'  maturity  are  the 
medium  grain  varieties.  These  are 
adapted  for  husking  where  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  is  from  100  to  120  days.  The 
stalks  are  too  short  to  give  the  best 
yields  of  ensilage  in  Connecticut,  but 
should  be  satisfactory  in  shorter  season 
localities.  Iowa  939  has  been  the  most 
widely  grown.  It  produces  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality  of  grain  with  deep  yellow 
color.  The  ears  are  so  rough  as  to  be 
somewhat  objectionable  for  hand  husk¬ 
ing.  It  also  shows  much  stalk  break¬ 
age  from  corn  borers.  Illinois  219  and 
Wisconsin  696  are  the  same  in  pedi¬ 
gree.  .  This  hybrid  produces  a  good 
.yield  of  smooth  bright  yellow  ears. 
Ohio  W66  is  the  latest  in  this  group. 
It  has  given  very  fine  yields  in  southern 
Connecticut.  It  is  a  rough  dent  with 
soft  kernals  on  a  large  strong  stalk 
that  stands  well.  It  is  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  as  a  medium  early  ensilage 
variety. 

The  late  grain  and  ensilage  varieties 
are  all  about  the  same  in  amount  of 
stalk  growth  and  production  of  grain. 
U.  S.  13  is  the  most  widely  grown.  It 
gives  excellent  yields  of  both  grain  and 
fodder  and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  in  all  locations  where  it  can 
be  matured  properly.  It  shows  some¬ 
what  more  breakage  than  the  other 
varieties.  Illinois  972,  Ohio  C76  and 
C88  will  give  better  results  in  this 
respect  and  are  equally  high  yielding. 

Many  seed  producers  list  tKeir  varie¬ 
ties  under  their  own  names  or  num¬ 
bers.  These  may  be  the  same  or  similar 
to  the  open  pedigree  bybrids.  Seedsrhen 
will  recommend  varieties  in  each  ma¬ 
turity  season  with  the  characters  de¬ 
sired.  The  method  of  producing  hybrid 
corn  gives  the  originator  a  control  over 
his  product  that  works  eventually  to 
the  good  of  all,  just  as  the  patent  law 
protects  the  inventor.  There  is  npw 
an  incentive  to  develop  high  yielding 
varieties  of  desirable  type.  A  few 
cents  more  for  seed  may  mean  many 
dollars  in  return  to  the  grower  who 
plants  that  seed.  But  hybrid  corn  must 
be  selected  after  testing  as  carefully 
as  the  open  pollinated  varieties  for¬ 
merly  grown.  The  value  of  a  hybrid 
depends  not  only  on  whether  it  '  is 
adapted  but  also  on  how  it  has  beep 
produced.  A  great  deal  of  knowledge 
and  skill  goes  into  the  production*  of 
good  seed. 

Do  not  gamble  your  entire  acreage 
on  an  untried  variety.  Also  never  ex¬ 
pect  hybrid  corn  to  make  up  for  what 
you  may  have  failed  to  do  in  adequate 
soil  preparation  and  fertilization.  Good 
breeding  in  corn,  as  in  livestock,  pays 
best  when  given  the  most  favorable 
opportunity  to  grow  an  to  produce. 


Trapping  in  Steuben  County 

Cohocton  River  and  its  branches 
drain  a  large  part  of  northern  Steuben 
County,  and  being  a  stream  having  but 
little  swift  current,  it  has  become  a 
favorite  place  on  which  muskrats  and 
b'eavers  have  built  their  homes.  A  man 
owning  a  farm  in  this  region  and  hav¬ 
ing  trapping  ability  as  well  as  a  liking 
for  the  sport,  may  find  considerable 
profit  as  well  as  recreation  there. 

Such  a  man  is  Albert  Fox  who  owns 
and  lives  on  a  farm  midway  between 
Wallace  and  Avoca.  Nature  has  so 
well  planted  the  stream  and  banks 
through  his  land  with  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  that  by  small  effort,  he  has  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  fine  income  this  past  winter. 
Beginning  with  foxes  near  the  first  of 
November,  Fox  caught  75  by  Christmas, 
selling  them  for  an  average  of  $12 
a  piece,  amounting  to  $900.  Next,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  muskrats,  which 
were  caught  on  leased  land,  253  in  all, 
selling  for  $750.  Beginning  with  beavers  I 
when  the  season  opened  about  the  i 
middle  of  March,  he  and  his  wife  caught 
12,  the  limit.  These  sold  for  an  even 
$500.  In  addition,  Fox  caught  40  skunks 
averaging  $1.50  each,  13  minks  ($14 
each),  21  racoons  ($8  each),  lS'Vossums 
(50  cents  each)  and  two  weasels  ($1.50 
each).  This  incidental  fur  collection 
sold  for  more  than  $400. 

In  catching  this  fine  lot  of  fur-bear¬ 
ing  animals,  he  was  careful  to  leave 
plenty  untouched  for  breeding.  He  also 
tries  to  provide  an  abundance  of  hiding 
places  for  rabbits,  which  serve  as  a  lure 
for  foxes.  In  other  ways  he  makes  his 
waste  land  attractive  for  fur  bearers. 

New  York.  c.  M.  d. 


A  GRAIN  MASTER’S  TOPS 
TO  HARVEST  ALL  CROPS 

SAVE  MORE  IN  ’44 


Hustling,  up  the  harvest  is  just  one  way  an 
Oliver  Model  2  Grain  Master  Combine  can 
help  you  this  year.  It  brings  the  fullest  return  from 
every  seed  crop  . . .  boosts  bumper  yields  still  higher 
.  .  .  saves  more  feed  from  stands  that  are  light.  It 
handles  several  succeeding  crops  as  the  season  rolls 
around  .  .  .  small  grains,  beans,  grass  and  legume 
seeds,  sorghums,  and  many  others. 

Here’s  a  true  “family  size’’  combine — one  that 
makes  you  independent  of  outside  help — help  that 
is  scarce  and  costly.  It  banishes  the  needless  loss  of 
grain  from  storms  and  bundle  handling  .  .  .  elim¬ 
inates  cash  outlay  for  twine,  threshing  bills,  and 
food  for  extra  crews.  It  relieves  you  of  tedious  toil 
in  the  heat  and  dust. 

And,  from  end  to  end,  an  Oliver  Model  2  Grain 
Master  stops  the  waste  of  precious  seed.  A  large, 
5 -foot  reel  gently  lifts  and  sweeps  the  stalks  across 
the  Crop  Miser  Header — doesn’t  “bat  them  down” 
underneath  the  sickle. 

With  Oliver’s  volume-control,  Straight-in-Line 
Threshing,  an  even,  steady  flow  of  grain  is  fed 
“heads  first”  to  the  Big  Cylinder.  Its  rasp  bars 
blend  flailing  and  rubbing  actions  .  .  .  shell  out 
those  last,  tough-to-get  kernels. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  seed  is  caught  and  diverted 
directly  into  the  grain  pan  .  .  .  kept  away  from 
straw  and  chaff. 

There  are  other  superior  Oliver  features,  too,  that 
aid  in  giving  downright  harvester  service.  Separa¬ 


tion  and  cleaning  are  more  efficient  with  the  big- 
capacity  sieve  and  chaffer  .  .  .  treated,  weather¬ 
proof  drapers  let  you  forget  about  sudden  showers 
and  morning  dew.  Built  to  hug  the  ground,  the  new 
Model  2  Grain  Master  works  well  in  hilly  land  .  .  . 
can  be  stored  in  an  ordinary  machine  shed. 

If  you’re  interested  in  this  5-foot,  all-crop  com¬ 
bine  that  knows  no  “special”  work — a  machine  with 
all  the  big  combine  advantages — drop  in  at  your 
nearest  Oliver  dealer.  Machinery  production  is  lim¬ 
ited,  but  he  may  be  able  to  help  you.  Oliver  Farm 
Equipment  Company,  400  West  Madison  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Manure  Spreaders 
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Superior  Drills  For 
Every  Purpose 


OLIVER 


9  Different  Sixes 


and  Types  of  Tractors 


STURDY-THE  OTHER  WORD  FOR  OLIVER 


.  M icyourSilo  IVoblems 

Settler  NOW  , 


Your  silo  is  your  number  one  investment  for  the 
safe-guarding  of  home-grown  forage  crops.  Are  you 
going  to  need  a  new  one  this  year?  If  you  are,  you’ll 
want  the  best  ....  one  that  will  give  you  years  of 
trouble-free  service.  So, 

WRITE  CRAINE  FOR  INFORMATION 

But  don’t  put  off  doing  it!  It  may  be  too  late  if  you 
do,  for  the  demand  for  Craine  silos  exceeds  the 
supply.  There’re  no  priorities  on  Craine  service  and 
expert  advice,  and  because  we  have  had  experience 
in  producing  and  repairing  all  popular  types,  you 
can  be  sure  you'll  get  the  right  answers  to  your  silo 
problems.  Just  drop  us  a  postal  card. 

CRAINE,  INC.  524  TAFT  ST.,  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


CRAINE 


SILOS 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  * 9  See  guarantee  editorial 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  f‘eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE/  Inc. 
Dept.  64-H,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


*-fcNCE— far  superiors* 
more  effective  and  reliable.  Quickly  pays  for  itself!®* 

''JkiTcoeiT.S?,  °Lei-e^U'.  Dealers  wanted. 

,NTEMAJ,0NoA<-  electric  fence  company 

910  Van  Buren  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Cut  your  losses  from  necro— calf  scours 
lamb  coccidiosis— poultry  coccidiosis 


A  v  m  of 

AWfWSA* 

CCMFANV 


SU  LFAGU AN  I  DINE 

During  this  past  year,  sulfaguani- 
dine  has  proven  especially  effective 
for  these  diseases  of  the  intestines.  It 
works  IN  THE  INTESTINES  to  stop  the 
action  of  disease-producing  germs. 

Your  profits  depend  upon  the  number 
of  animals  you  save  and  market.  Every 
animal  lost  or  sacrificed  is  a  waste  of 
precious  feed. 

You  can  get  sulfaguanidine 
J&edecle  from  your  veterinarian  or  drug¬ 
gist.  It  comes  in  powder,  oblets  or 
tablets.  The  powder  may  be  mixed 
with  feed.  The  oblets  may  be  given  by 
balling  gun. 

Save  valuable  animals— send  for 
FREE  booklet  today. 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  IS  OWNER’S  WEALTH 


DEFT.  30.  30  BOCKEFELLER  PLAZA.  NEW  YOBS  SO 


NEW  YORK 


with 


LET  CONCRETE  GIVE  YOU  A  HAND 

— and  help  you  raise  more  food! 


Concrete  is  an  all-’round  “farm  hand. 
Used  for  bousing  and  feeding  floors,  it 
means  clean,  healthy  stock,  sanitary  floors 
and  walls,  less  waste  of  feed.  Result — 
bigger  production  of  pork,  beef,  milk, 
poultry  and  eggs! 

Concrete  is  permanent  and  fireproof.  Re¬ 
sists  both  rats  and  rot.  Materials  to  make 
concrete  are  plentiful,  so  you  can  do  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  and  improvements  NOW  with 
concrete  made  with  Lehigh  Cement.  Ask 
your  Lehigh  dealer,  or  write  us,  for  free 
pamphlets  that  tell  how  to  do  it. 


BUILD  BETTER  WITH  CONCRETE 

Concretefeeding  Floors  foundation  Walls 
Barn  Yqrd  Pavements  Tanks  &  Troughs 
Concrete  Loying  House  Concrete  Cooling  Tank 
Small  farrowing  House  Floors  in  Farm  Buildings 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  AUENTOWN,  PA.  CHICAGO,  III.  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Mr.  Farmer  and  the  High 
Cost  of  Living 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  a  subject 
much  discussed  by  our  white  collar 
workers  today,  many  of  whom  seem  to 
think  we  farmers  are  getting  rich  at 
their  expense. 

My  husband  and  I  have  lived  on  a 
farm  and  carried  on  for  many  years, 
and  have  always  tried  to  earn  an  hon¬ 
est  living,  and  pay  our  bills.  We  never 
expected  any  silver  medals  for  things 
we  didn’t  do,  and  we  certainly  never 
got  any  for  the  things  we  did  do.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  like  to  call  a  few  facts 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  feel  that 
we  farmers  are  being  overpaid  for  what 
we  do.  Our  egg  mash  cost  $3.40  a  cwt. 
in  1943,  and  we  received  37  cents  a 
dozen  for  our  eggs;  today,  mash  is  cost¬ 
ing  us  $4.13  a  cwt.  and  we  are  receiving 
the  fat  price  of  28  cents  a  dozen  for 
eggs,  and  large  ones  at  that,  thanks  to 
the  OPA. 

The  whole  Government  setup  today 
appears  to  be  to  lead  people  to  believe 
that  farmers  are  getting  rich.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  new  ceiling  on  farm  wages. 
Who  of  us  is  making  money  enough  to 
pay  $200  a  month  or  $2,400  a  year  to 
hired  help?  We  are  unable  to  pay  $50 
a  month  to  get  value  received  with  the 
present  ceiling  prices  on  our  products. 

The  whole  situation  is  unfair.  Prices 
are  very  carefully  kept  from  soaring 
when  the  product  is  scarce,  but  prices 
may  fall  just  as  low  as  the  middleman 
can  force  them  down,  without  the 
slightest  objection  by  any  Government 
plan  or  regulation. 

It  is  suggested  by  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  men,  that  we  the  farmers  must 
find  some  way  of  advertising  our  eggs 
so  the  people  will  eat  more  eggs.  I  have 
always  heard  that  you  could  lead  a 
horse  to  water  but  you  couldn’t  make 
him  drink;  I  don’t  suppose  it  has  yet 
occurred  to  them,  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  pretends  to  be  such  a  close 
friend  to  farmers,  should  release  sugar, 
it  would  do  more  to  clear  up  the  farm¬ 
ers’  egg  market  than  any  other  thing 
they  could  do.  People  in  town  do  not 
pretend  to  cook.  They  say,  “We  can’t 
get  sugar,  so  we  don’t  use  many  eggs; 
we  buy  our  food  ready  cooked.” 

The  sooner  the  farmer  has  a  right 
to  exercise  his  mind  in  a  way  to  gov¬ 
ern  his  own  business  with  the  old  and 
ever -faithful  law  of  supply  and  demand 
as  his  guide,  he  then  can  depend  on  his 
market,  and  fear  and  uncertainty  will 
eventually  disappear  from  his  chart. 
Prices  to  the  consumer,  I  dare  say,  will 
be  no  higher  in  most  cases  then,  than 
they  are  now,  but  with  less  white  collar 
men  to  pay  for  running  our  business, 
we  will  be  able  to  run  our  farms  better 
and  receive  the  money  which  our  prod¬ 
ucts  deserve,  instead  of  supporting  the 
middlemen.  mrs.  f.  l.  p. 

Maine. 

Dr.  Brooks  Defends  Pas¬ 
teurization  of  Milk 

Your  issue  of  April  1  carried  Mr. 
Sipe’s  reply  to  my  letter  published  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  February  19. 

His  reply  is  as  misleading  as  his  orig¬ 
inal  communication.  He  resorts  to  the 
familiar  trick  of  presenting  “half 
truths.”  He  refers  us,  for  example,  to 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  National  For¬ 
mulary  for  a  definition  or  description 
of  “the  complete  pasteurization  pro¬ 
cess.”  The  reference  there,  as  would 
be  clear  to  any  unbiased  reader,  is  to 
“low  temperature  sterilization”  of 
drugs  and  biological  products.  The 
word  “pasteurization”  appears  in  paren¬ 
thesis.  In  the  later  seventh  edition,  the 
reference  is  to  “Fractional  Sterilization 
at  Low  Temperatures”  (a  heading)  and 
the  word  “pasteurization”  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Pasteurization,  as  currently  de¬ 
fined,  and  sterilization  are  two  quite 
different  matters. 

Mr.  Sipe  quotes  Webster’s  New  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary  as  defining  pasteur¬ 
ization  as  “a  process  designed  by  Pas¬ 
teur  for  arresting  and  preventing  fer¬ 
mentation  in  liquids,  such  as  wines  and 
milk.”  The  full  definition  (Second 
Edition)  is  as  follows:  “The  partial 
sterilization  of  a  fluid  at  a  temperature 
(131°-158°  F.)  .  which  does  not  greatly 
change  its  chemical  composition.  Cer¬ 
tain  pathogenic  organisms  and  other 
undesirable  bacteria  are  destroyed 
while  spores  and  lactic  acid  bacteria 
survive.  The  method  was  devised  by 
Pasteur  to  check  fermentation  in  wine, 
milk,  etc.  The  standard  for  pasteuriza¬ 
tion  of  milk  is  145°  F.  for  a  period  of 
30  minutes,  followed  by  rapid  cooling 
to  below  50°  F.  and  storage  at  that 
temperature.” 

He  insists  that  “authorities”  say  that 
“it  takes  a  sustained  temperature  of 
180°  to  the  boiling  point”  to  kill  the 
undulant  fever  germ.  This  organism  is 
one  of  the  so-called  brucella  group  of 
bacilli.  Zinsser  and  Bayne- Jones,  Text¬ 
book  of  Bacteriology,  is  one  of  the 
recognized  standard  works  on  bacteri¬ 
ology.  In  the  Eighth  (latest)  Edition, 
on  page  569,  it  says:  “All  of  the  organ¬ 
isms  of  this  group  are  killed  by  heat 
at  60°  C.  in  10  to  15  minutes.”  Sixty 
degrees  Centigrade  is  140°  Fahrenheit. 

On  the  subject  of  undulant  fever,  Mr. 
Sipe  makes  several  statements  not  in 
accord  with  the  known  facts,  as  shown 
by  health  department  records  and  set 
forth  in  authoritative  publications  on 
the  subject. 

Paul  B.  Brooks,  M.D. 

Deputy  State  Health  Comm. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


This  is  fickle  fuss 


Worms  have  warped  his  outlook. 
He  thinks  the  whole  world  is  going, 
to  pot. 


He  gets  a  little  PTZ  with  his  salt 
every  day.  He  says  PTZ  licks  the 
worms  and  he  can  lick  anything 
else  on  four  legs. 


PTZ  is  the  phenothiazine  worm 
remedy  of  Dr.  Hess  &  dark.  To 
help  destroy  worm  eggs  which  de¬ 
velop  in  the  pasture  and  reinfest 
your  flock,  mix  1  part  PTZ  Pow¬ 
der  to  10  parts  stock  salt.  Keep 
this  mixture  where  the  sheep  can 
get  it  all  the  time.  To  give  your 
sheep  a  therapeutic  or  worm- 
expelling  dose  of  PTZ,  use  either 
PTZ  Pellets  or  PTZ  Powder  in 
a  drench.  Get  PTZ  from  your 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer  — be  sure  to  use 
PTZ  according  to  directions  on 
the  package. 


Dr.  Mess  &  Clark,  Inc. 

ASHLAND.  OHIO 


CZ&u?ti£t/ 


Simple 

CALF  DIARRHEA 


H.  W.  Naylor  Co 


Morris,  N.Y. 


When  hyperacidity  —  sour  stomach 
diarrhea)  attacks  your  calves,  use 
lor's  D1RENE  immediately  for  eiiec- 
dication  and  prompt  relief.  It's  a 
ible  antacid  and  intestinal  astringent 
tor  all  farm  animals.  Keep  a 
box  on  hand. 


. . .  Mai  ltd  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you. 


GRASS  SILAGE 

SILOGERM — for  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well  as 
com.  Very  economical,  clean  and  easy  to  use.  Write 
for  FREE  BOOKLET  containing  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY.  BLOOMFIELD,  N,  J. 
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7he  EXTRA  HAND 
for  your  Haying 


The  IRELAND 

Farm  HOIST 

Replaces  tractor  or  team 
for  unloading.  Saves  half 
your  time.  A  2  H.  P.  motor 
or  power  take-off  will  lift 
600  lbs.  80  ft.  per  min.  See 
your  DEALER  or  write. 
Bennett-  Ireland,  Inc, 
524  Boyd  St., 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


Is  your  choice  based  on 
DEPENDABILITY?  Then  you’ll  want  an 
Electro-Line  Farm  Fence  Controller. 

Sold  By  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 


COW-POX 

S  ones 


Don’t  neglect  the  sores  of  cow-pox  and  let  them 
become  infected.  Treat  them  as  soon  as  they 
appear  with  Gambine  Tincture  or  Ointment. 
Either  will  prove  beneficial,  but  both  is  better. 
Apply  Tincture  first,  let  it  dry,  then  apply  Oint- 
ment.  Don’t  let  one  cow  infect  your  whole  herd. 
Use  Gambine  promptly— it  pays!  tt 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  Gambine;  write  us. 


GA 

TINCTURE 

iMBIN 

IE 

OINTMENT 

-* 

Gambine,  lnc„  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  NewYorkl7,  N.Y. 


Recent  Livestock  Sales 

Northeastern  Angus  Sale 

The  annual  Northeastern  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Sale,  held  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
on  April  29,  averaged  $453  for  the  62 
head  sold.  The  six  bulls  offered  aver¬ 
aged  $679,  and  the  females  $444.  The 
Champion  and  top  selling  female,  Rally 
Eurotia  4th,  consigned  by  Rally  Farms, 
Millbrook,  was  purchased  'by  Doe  Run 
Farm,  Coatesville,  Chester  Countv, 
Penna.,  for  $1,300.  Good  Hope  Farm, 
Old  Chatham,  Columbia  County,  owned 
the  Champion  bull,  Good  Hope  Eric- 
man.  He  was  bought  by  Heckemere 
Highlands  of  Valencia,  Butler  County, 
Penna.,  for  $850.  John  Anderson  of 
Sandy  Hook  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  bought 
the  Fuerst  Stock  Farm  bull.  Globe 
Hill  Edellor  2d,  for  the  top  price  of 
$910.  Robert  Sinclair,  Gainesville,  Fla., 
bought  several  head,  and  obtained  some 
good  cattle  for  the  South  at  reasonable 
prices. 


New  York  Hereford  Sale 

At  the  annual  New  York  Hereford 
Sale  held  in  Ithaca  on  April  17,  12  bulls 
and  41  females  sold  for  an  average  of 
$387.  The  bulls  averaged  $342  and  the 
females  $400.  The  bidding  was  spirited 
and  resulted  in  the  cattle  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  total  of  twenty -four  buyers. 

M.  L.  Dana  of  Bradford,  McKean 
County,  Penna.,  and  F.  Young  of  Vic¬ 
tor,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  were  the 
largest  purchasers.  The  two-year-old 
bull,  Eastern  B.  Dom.  2nd,  consigned 
by  Gage  Farm  of  Delanson,  was  the 
top  selling  bull  at  $700.  The  Granc 
Champion  bull  was  HHF  Dover’s  Nug¬ 
get  consigned  by  John  E.  Redman  of 
Holcomb.  The  Grand  Champion  anc. 
top  female  at  $1,000  was  Bluebell  F.  2nc , 
consigned  by  C.  H.  Frink  of  Clayton, 
N.  Y. 


Regional  Angus  Sale 

At  the  Eastern  Regional  Aberdeen- 
Angus  sale  held  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on 
April  26,  149  head  sold  for  an  average 
of  $797.  Twenty  bulls  averaged  $631, 
while  the  females  averaged  $824.  A'; 
the  show  preceding  the  sale,  Granc 
Championship  female  honors  were  won 
by  Ankony  Migonne  Pride,  consignee, 
by  Ankony  Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.  She 
was  later  purchased  by  Wye  River 
Farms,  Queenstown,  Md.,  for  $8,100. 
The  Grand  Champion  bull  was  Rally 
Blackcap  Envious  4,  consigned  by  Rally 
Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  He  sold  for 
$1,940  to  Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Blandford, 
Mass. 


Price  for  Pasture 


ELECTRO  -  LINE  FENCE  COMPANY 


THE  MEAT  WE  EAT 

By  P.  Thomas  Ziegler 


A  complete  butchering  manual. 
Whether  you  want  to  tan  a  hide, 
cure  a  ham,  make  sausage,  pickle 
pork,  make  corned  beef,  carve  meat, 
slaughter  any  kind  of  livestock,  or 
select  good  cuts  or  grade  carcasses, 
you  will  find  complete  discussions  of 
these  subjects  and  related  material 
in  this  new  376-page  book,  with  170 
illustrations. 

PRICE  $2.70 

New  York  City  residents  add  1%  Sales  Tax. 

For  Sale  By 


A  man  wishes  to  rent  a  pasture  fielc 
from  us.  The  field  is  about  5  acres 
with  a  running  brook  through  it.  It 
never  was  cultivated,  as  part  of  it  is  a 
steep  bank,  free  from  brush  and  pari; 
is  with  brush  and  about  %  acre  is 
wooded;  the  rest  is  low  meadow  pas¬ 
ture.  What  should  I  charge  per  cow 
or  should  it  be  by  the  season?  Am  ;; 
to  maintain  the  fences  or  is  the  per¬ 
son  who  rents  the  pasture  responsible 
for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of  the  fences? 

Morristown,  N.  J.  n.  s.  g. 

While  there  is  no  fixed  fee  for  pas¬ 
turing  livestock,  a  customary  price  is 
$1.00  per  acre  per  month  for  each  ma¬ 
ture  cow,  or  50  cents  per  head  for  year¬ 
ling  heifers.  This  would  be  for  good 
pasture.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the 
owner  of  the  land  to  keep  up  the  fence, 
because  it  is .  permanent  and  on  the 
property  of  the  renter.  Modifications 
and  changes  can,  of  course,  be  made, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  always  best  to 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  procedure  is  to  be  followed, 
including  all  payments.  Preferably, 
these  should  be  put  in  writing  and 
signed  by  both  parties  and  two  wit¬ 
nesses.  Based  on  the  conditions  you 
outline,  we  would  estimate  that  your 
meadow  would  carry  three  head  of  ma¬ 
ture  cows  or  six  yearling  heifers 
throughout  a  normal  pasture  season. 


Pus  in  Pig’s  Eyes 

I  have  a  pig  about  five  months  old 
which  seems  to  have  something  wrong 
with  her  eyes.  She  eats  well  and  every¬ 
thing,  but  her  eyes  keep  watering  and 
a  pus  forms  on  them  all  the  time.  It 
seems  to  be  annoying  her.  Could  you 
let  me  know  what  to  do  or  her  that 
would  stop  that?  m.  s. 

Pennsylvania. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;”  “Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


You  do  not  state  what  you  have  been 
feeding  this  pig.  One  of  the  possible 
causes  would  be  a  lack  of  Vitamin  A, 
especially  if  cottonseed  meal  is  being 
fed  in  any  appreciable  amounts. 

If  sufficient  and  regular  amounts  of 
Vitamin  A  are  provided,  then  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  can  be  fed  up  to  as  much  as 
20  per  cent  of  the  grain  mixture  with¬ 
out  producing  a  bad  effect.  If  you 
could  get  the  pig  on  good  legume  pas¬ 
ture,  it  might  be  beneficial,  and  if  not, 
let  it  have  daily  access  to  best  quality 
leafy  alfalfa  hay  in  a  rack,  removing 
the  refused  stemmy  part. 


Correction  in  Subsidy  Rates 

On  page  259  of  our  last  issue,  it  was 
reported  that  beginning  September  1, 
1944,  the  milk  subsidies  would  be  in¬ 
creased  from  45  and  55  cents  per  cwt., 
depending  on  location,  to  60  and  70 
cents.  That  is  not  correct.  According 
to  a  later  official  release  the  increased 
rates  will  be  70  and  80  cents  per  cwt. 


fOOO  Ibs.MOMMHft 

9  Jot  ev&uf  CxJ started / 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY  ■  RAISE  BETTER  CALVES 


1  THE  OLD  MILK  METHOD  of  feeding 
-1-  requires  at  least  1,200  lbs.  of  milk 
to  raise  a  calf  to  four  months  of  age — 
that’s  costly  and  takes  much  work — 
often  causes  overloaded  stomachs,  re¬ 
sulting  in  scours  and  pot  bellied  calves. 


2  On  the  NEW  WAYNE  program  milk 
is  fed  for  only  the  first  month.  This 
takes  about  200  lbs.,  leaving  1,000  lbs. 
of  extra  milk  to  sell.  Labor  is  reduced 
and  you  make  up  to  $30.00  extra  per 
calf  raised. 


3  IT’S  EASY.  Start  feeding  Wayne 
Calf  Feeds,  dry,  when  calf  is  one 
week  old.  Cut  out  milk  altogether  at 
end  of  first  month.  Wayne  replaces  all 
milk  usually  fed  during  next  three 
months.  Think  of  the  time  and  work 
saved — nothing  to  warm  and  mix,  no 
buckets  to  wash. 


A  WAYNE  SUPPLIES  the  food  value  of 
**  whole  milk,  and  in  addition  is 
fortified  with  Irradiated  Yeast  (Vita¬ 
min  D)  and  is  easy  to  digest.  Calves 
LIKE  it.  They  chew  and  eat  in  small 
quantities  as  often  as  they  want. 
Wayne  develops  trim,  deep  bodied 
heifers  ready  for  heavy  production. 


ITS  AVAILABLE  NOW 

C!  Recognizing  the  urgent 
need  for  extra  milk  and 
milk  products  in  the  war 
effort,  the  makers  of 
Wayne  Feeds  are  keeping 
Wayne  Calf  Feeds  avail¬ 
able.  So  go  to  your  Wayne 
dealer  today  and  start  on 
this  new,  profitable  milk¬ 
saving  Wayne  Program. 

IT  PAYS  TO  FEED 

WAY 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
BOOKLET 

5  “Better  Calves  for  Less 
Money”.  Complete  in¬ 
structions  on  how  to  feed 
calves  the  first  4  months— 
also  how  to  develop  heifers 
to  age  of  freshening. 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 
Executive  Offices,  Chicago 
Service  Dept.,  Fort  Wayne 

MILK  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 

CALF  HEAL 
CALF  PELLETS 
COMPLETE  CALF  FEED 


2$  “Tfe&u  ta  - 
THE  CREATEST  NAME  IN  SILOS’ 


%% 


Erected  in  1915,  on  Stokes'  Farm,  Beverly,  O.,  (see 
left)  Marietta's  FIRST  Wood  Silo  is  still  useful!  Its  same 
loager-liie  principles  —  in  Marietta  Silos  —  through  29 
years  of  product  perfection,  have  brought  their  rewards 
in  leadership,  fame  and  first  place  in  user  preference. 
Marietta  “Built-to-Endure'*  Concrete  or  Wood  Silos 
provide  maximum  strength  for  every  feed-storage  need. 

and  expert  erection  assure 
SAFEST  Concrete  Silo  investment.  The  XX  Anchoring 
System,  used  on  our  Creosoted  Wood  Silos,  is  far 
superior  to  other  methods  —  minimizing  “twisting." 

Now  it's  War  Bonds  for  Victory and  to 
later  help  finance  your  Marietta  Silo 
purchase.  Buy  War  Bonds  NOW  vto  safe¬ 
guard  ALL  you  own.  And  build  a  post-war 
reserve"  to  safeguard  feed  crop  profits 
—  with  Marietta  Built-to-Endure  Silos. 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 


DEPT. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. '  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
reSDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Meat,  Feed  and  Ration  Points 

THE  present  $14.75  ceiling  price  on  heavy- 
hogs  has  been  reduced  75  cents,  effective 
May  15.  The  support  price  for  hogs  classified 
as  good  to  choice  butcher  hogs  weighing  200 
to  240  pounds  liveweight,  will  be  $12.50  from 
October  1  to  March  31,  as  compared  with  the 
present  support  price  of  $13.75. 

Last  year’s  price  manipulations  by  OPA,  as 
applied  to  corn  and  hogs,  resulted  in  curtail¬ 
ment  of  corn  shipments  into  the  Northeast 
and  an  overproduction  of  pork  everywhere. 
Because  corn  was  not  sufficiently  available, 
this  overproduction  has  been  followed,  inevi¬ 
tably,  by  a  considerable  reduction  in  this  year’s 
crop  of  spring  pigs,  with  greater  decreases 
probably  to  follow  next  fall.  Coupled  with 
the  restrictions  on  slaughtering,  price  controls 
have  also  had  a  violent  and  sudden  stimula¬ 
tion  on  numbers  of  cattle,  more  than  normally 
occurs  in  livestock  cycles,  and  hav,e  naturally 
prevented  any  constructive  planning.  It  is 
equally  significant  that  with  no  price  controls 
or  subsidiaries  on  sheep  and  lambs,  they  have 
adhered  to  a  more  normal  course,  both  as  to 
number  and  to  price  cycle. 

A  new  regulation,  just  issued,  restricts  all 
corn  sales  in  most  of  the  midwest  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  ceiling 
price  of  $1.16  per  bushel.  It  is  reported  that 
the  government  also  plans  to  have  Corn  Belt 
farmers  fill  out  reports  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  livestock  on  hand  and  their  estimated 
feed  requirements  for  possible  purchased 
feeders;  these  to  be  compared  with  the  corn 
farmers  have  on  hand.  If  necessary,  any  corn 
not  required  for  immediate  feeding  operations 
before  next  year’s  crop  is  harvested,  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  requisitioned  at  ceiling  prices. 

Unless  the  price  of  corn  is  raised  to  make  it 
worth  as  much  money  in  the  form  of  grain 
as  compared  to  its  fixed  feeding  value,  farm¬ 
ers  will  naturally  raise  only  enough  corn  for 
their  own  feeding  operations.  Pegging  the 
price  of  corn  at  $1.16  and  permitting  sales 
only  to  a  government  agency,  will  certainly 
not  increase  corn  production,  nor  is  there  yet 
any  indication  that  the  government  will  make 
this  western  corn  available  for  farmers  in  the 
Northeast.  If  a  price  of  $1.40  a  bushel  were 
placed  on  corn  and  feeders  were  allowed  to 
buy  it  from  farmers,  then  acreage  would  be 
increased  for  this  year’s  crop.  As  matters 
stand  now,  the  government-planned  policy  of 
having  encouraged  livestock  production,  with¬ 
out  making  provision  for  an  adequate  feed 
supply,  is  forcing  farmers  and  feeders  to  sell 
half -fat  animals  at  a  loss.  The  failure  of  this 
policy  is  now  admitted  by  the  OPA,  though 
not  openly,  in  its  attempt  to  prevent  a  com¬ 
plete  collapse  by  suspending  almost  all  of  its 
own  meat  rationing  program.  The  housewife 
may  feel  secure  with  her  saved  ration  points 
today,  but  what  cannot  be  overlooked  is  that 
the  present  forced  livestock  selling  means  less 
cattle  in  the  feedlots  for  fattening  and  ship¬ 
ment  next  fall  and  winter,  and  possibly  less 
meat  for  consumers.  Ration  points  have  no 
value  when  there  isn’t  any  meat. 

It  is  plain  stupid  for  Government  officials 
to  refuse  to  recognize  the  farmers’  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  corn.  That  the  most 


persistent  pressure  has  come  from  the  discred¬ 
ited  Farm  Bloc  might  ordinarily  be  good  rea¬ 
son  for  suspicion  and  even  refusal.  But  here, 
the  issue  goes  beyond  personalities  and  politics. 
In  less  vital  cases,  industry  has  already  been 
granted  many  price  increases  for  its  various 
manufactured  products.  Farmers  ask  for  no 
more  with  much  greater  reason  and  certainly 
with  much  more  at  stake,  not  for  themselves 
as  much  as  for  the  entire  nation,  if  not  the 
whole  world. 


Politics  in  the  Egg  Market 

LAST  month  in  New  York  City,  Mayor 
LaGuardia  advised  consumers  to  go  easy 
on  buying  eggs  so  that  when  Egg  Week  ar¬ 
rived  one  week  later,  more  than  enough  would 
be  available  at  “good  and  low”  prices.  Egg 
Week  was  sponsored  by  the  War  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  huge  surplus  that  has  accumulated 
during  the  past  four  months.  How  Mr. 
LaGuardia  could  think  he  was  helping  to 
liquidate  the  heavy  market,  is  impossible  to 
understand. 

The  Mayor  has  always  had  his  feet  pretty 
much  on  the  ground.  He  has  endeavored,  by 
his  own  statements,  to  foster  cooperation  and 
friendship  between  producer  and  consumer. 
Recently,  however,  he  seams  to  have  lost  all 
sense  of  balance.  He  has  been  loud  in  insist¬ 
ing  that  price  ceilings  be  enforced  rigidly,  ho 
matter  what  the  food  producer’s  plight  might 
be.  Now,  with  the  situation  reversed  and  a 
glut  of  eggs  on  the  market,  he  tells  consumers 
to  stop  buying  and  “watch  those  prices  go 
down.”  In  other  words,  suspend  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  when  prices  start  upward, 
but  let  it  operate  as  harshly  as  possible  when 
prices  begin  to  slide. 

There  is  only  one  possible  conclusion. 
Mayor  LaGuardia  is  playing  politics  to  the 
hilt.  He  wants  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  at 
the  same  time.  Perhaps  it  will  gain  him  some 
votes  among  his  local  consumers  but  it  is  a 
shortsighted  policy  which  later  he  will  have 
reason  to  regret.  Certainly,  farmers  will  no 
longer  trust  him  as  their  friend. 


What  Farmers  Say 

DUNDERHEADED  BUSINESS  IN  MILK 

I  have  followed  with  interest  your  exposes  of  the 
rackets  in  the  milk  business  and  have  often  won¬ 
dered  how  long  the  farmers  themselves  would  allow 
such  conditions  to  exist.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
they  really  have  the  power  to  stop  them  if  they  would 
only  get  and  stick  together. 

I  have  one  piece  of  dunderheaded  business  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  OPA  against  a  group  of  farmers  in  our 
'part  of  the  State.  The  Monroe  County  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Coop.  Assn,  had  been  selling  milk  to  a  New 
Jersey  dealer  for  $4  a  can  and  the  dealer  was  glad 
to  get  the  milk  and  to  pay  this  price.  An  OPA  order  . 
came  through  demanding  that  we  cut  this  price  to 
$3.74  a  can  delivered.  Inasmuch  as  the  dealer  did  not 
have  to  lower  his  own  retail  price,  this  order  meant 
a  loss  to  the  farmers  and  a  subsequent  gain  to  the 
dealer  of  $300  a  month.  We  have  been  doing  our  best 
to  figure  this  thing  out,  -but  so  far  we  have  hot  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  these  price  control  measures 
hit  the  farmer  more  than  any  other  group.  During 
the  last  war,  the  prevailing  rate  for  labor  in  the  steel 
mill  where  I  worked  was  50  cents  an  hour.  Today,  it 
is  78  cents  for  unskilled  labor.  In  1917-19,  food  prod¬ 
ucts  were  at  least  50  per  cent  higher  than  they  are 
now — potatoes  $5;  sugar  30  cents;  wheat  $3;  and  other 
prices  proportionately  high. 

You  figure  it  out — I  can’t.  h.  e.  d. 

Pennsylvania. 


WHY  NOT  COST  OF  PRODUCTION? 

It  seems  very  evident  that  the  dairymen  who 
favor  a  subsidized  milk  industry  are  very  few  and 
far  between.  Just  why  is  it  that  we  dairymen  cannot 
receive  a  cost  of  production  price  instead  of  doles? 
It  is  admitted  by  those,  supposedly  in  the  know,  that 
the  present  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk  is 
around  $3.90.  So  the  OPA  sets  a  price  of  $3.70  for 
fluid  milk.  To  make  it  worse,  by  the  time  the  Market 
Administrator  •  gets  everything  figured  out  on  the 
dealers’  classified  price  plan,  we  get  a  price  of  $3.28 
for  March  milk.  When  we  add  the  60-cent  subsidy, 
we  may,  by  close  management,  get  almost  production 
costs  but  no  profit. 

Then  we  receive  notice  from  the  AAA  not  to  send 
in  our  certificates  of  weight  for  March  production 
until  notified  by  our  local  AAA  office,  since  it  is 
expected  that  subsidy  payments  will  be  made  for 
March  and  April  milk  combined  some  time  in  May. 
This  is  the  way  we  are  being  “assisted”  in  producing 
more  crops  and  more  milk.  We  would  much  prefer 
to  bargain  for  our  product  in  a  free  market  than  be 
“assisted”  that  way. 

Why  can’t  we  be  strongly  enough  unified  to  demand 
and  get  the  elimination  of  the  dozen  or  more  milk 
classifications  now  in  effect  in  New  York  State  and 
a  cost  of  production  price  for  our  product? 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 
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Rathbun  Tries  Again 

THERE  is  a  report  that  Henry  H.  Rathbun, 
Dairymen’s  League  Vice-President,  is  about 
to  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Executive  Committee  representing  the 
Fifth  Judicial  District.  This  includes  Onon¬ 
daga,  Oneida,  Oswego,  Herkimer,  Lewis  and 
Jefferson  Counties.  The  report  has  alarmed 
dairymen  in  the  district,  as  well  as  through¬ 
out  the  State.  They  say  his  record  shows  him 
to  be  a  self-seeker.  They  recall  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  milk  pool,  they  protested 
against  paying  cartage  on  milk  from  the  farm 
to  the  plant  and  at  a  meeting  in  Utica,  Mr. 
Rathbun  loudly  condemned  the  new  expense 
and  promised  he  would  stop  it  if  they  sent 
him  as  a  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting. 
Farmers  accepted  his  offer  but  all  that  he  came 
back  home  with,  was  a  fat  trucking  contract 
from  the  League  for  Henry  H.  Rathbun.  Then 
he  got  himself  appointed  as  a  League  Director 
and  later  sought  election  as  president  of  the 
League  to  replace  Fred  Sexauer.  In  this  he 
failed.  Last  year  he  tried,  without  success, 
to  obtain  the  appointment  as  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture. 

For  some  time,  Mr.  Rathbun  has  been  active 
m  Oneida  County  politics  and  now  his  record 
of  self-seeking  has  turned  to  the  Republican 
State  Committee.  The  interests  that  he  has 
represented  for  some  twenty  years  carry  the 
worst  record  in  New  York  State  agriculture  for 
selfishness,  bureaucracy  and  double-dealing. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  the  majority  of  farm¬ 
ers,  who  would  like  to  renew  their  confidence 
in  their  political  party,  are  disturbed  and 
angered.  They  have  good  cause  to  be. 


Supply  and  Demand  Does  Work 

LTHOUGH  the  gavel  has  not  yet  fallen 
on  the  last  of  the  Spring  livestock  sales, 
enough  auctions  have  been  held  already  to  give 
a  good  general  reflection  of  prices  and  trends. 
So  far,  the  general  average  for  all  breeds  is 
about  15%  below  last  year’s  peak  prices.  While 
the  slight  price  increase  in  grade  breeding 
animals  is  not  completely  justified  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  on  hand  and  the  prices  for  milk, 
meat  and  wool,  still  the  overall  picture  shows 
a  normal,  healthy  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  production  of  breeding  animals  for  sale 
is  one  of  the  few  industries  that  has  not  been 
directly  subjected  to  the  blight  of  government 
regulation.  It  is  therefore  significant  that 
without  any  interference  by  Government, 
values  have  not  only  remained  under  reason¬ 
able  control  but  have  actually  declined  this 
Spring  in  the  case  of  pure  breds.  This  may 
be  influenced  some  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  enough  feed  available  for  the  present 
number  of  animal  units,  although  farmers  who 
raise  and  produce  pure  bred  livestock  usually 
raise  their  own  feed.  Whatever  the  reason 
may  be,  a  sound  balance  of  values  has  been 
maintained  by  the  industry  itself.  There  has 
been  no  wild  credit  speculation  and  no  hedg¬ 
ing  or  “by-bidding.”  Nor  have  there  been 
any  black  markets.  The  1944  livestock  spring 
sales  were  clean  cut,  and  selling  was  at  prices 
on  which  consignors  can  show  a  fair  profit, 
and  at  the  same  time  buyers  can  also 
make  some  money  with  proper  handling  and 
marketing. 


Brevities 

“Though  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  thou  wilt 
revive  me.”  Psa:  137:7. 

The  difference  between  the  price  that  farmers  re¬ 
ceive  for  milk  and  what  distributors  get  for  it  has 
■increased  almost  30  per  cent  during  the  past  decade. 

The  addition  of  four  ounces  of  manganese  sulphate 
to  each  ton  of  poultry  mash  will  help  prevent  the 
condition  known  as  slipped  tendon.  This  ailment  is 
cn  the  increase  with  birds  on  range.  _______ 

Kindness,  understanding  and  a  love  of  all  living 
birds  and  beasts  are  just  as  essential  for  their  well 
being  as  proper  housing  and  feed.  Mrs.  Merriman’s 
story  about  her  hens  on  page  275  is  an  illustration 
how  kindness  pays  dividends. 

Our  armed  forces  are  now  fighting  on  over  sixty 
battle  fronts.  Their  food  supply  lines  cover  more 
than  56,000  miles.  From  now  on,  food  will  be  more 
important  than  ever.  Victory  Gardeners  can  be  of 
great  help  in  its  production  and  conservation. 

The  best  trees  for  making  pulp  are  willow,  cotton¬ 
wood,  soft  maple,  poplar,  basswood,  buckeye,  gum, 
and  aspen.  The  pulpwood  must  be  sound  and  measure 
not  more  than  nine  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large 
end  and  not  less  than  three  inches  at  the  tip. 


J.  T.  B. 
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.  FISHER  BODY 


The  farm  family  is  one  of  America’s 

greatest  victory  teams 


Because  their  farms  are  their  business,  their 
security,  their  very  life,  farm  families  always 
work  together  like  no  others. 

And  this  "working  together"  has  made  it 
possible  for  American  farming  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  and  accomplish  "miracles"  in 
food  production  for  war. 

The  farm  family  symbolizes  the  spirit  of 
American  unity  that  has  enabled  us  to  carry 
the  war  to  the  enemy  in  such  a  short  space 
of  time. 

General  Motors  pays  tribute  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  family — for  its  teamwork — for  the 


results  that  teamwork  has  produced.  We 
know  what  teamwork  means. 

We’re  in  it,  too — producing  arms  for 
Victory,  just  as  you  are  producing  food  for 
We  are  both  "working  together," 
both  inspired  by  the  same 


Victory 
and  we 
high  purposes:  to  support 
our  armed  forces — to  help 
them  win  this  war  as 
quickly  as  possible — and  to 
preserve  the  basic  Ameri¬ 
can  principles  of  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  all. 


i  mM.  | 

MOOUCI  j  f  ^ 

rafc  I 


Every  Sunday  Afternoon— GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR— NBC  Network 


are 


*ur  touMt 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 
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WADI  BY  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER 
OF  LIQUID  INSECTICIDES. 


KILLS  QUICKLY! 

REPELS  THOROUGHLY! 


Horn  H*** 


Insects  just  don’t  seem 
to  like  cows  regularly 
sprayed  with  Stanco 
Livestock  Spray.  It  re¬ 
pels  and  kills  stable 
flies,  horn  flies,  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  house  flies. 

For  double  protection 
spray  dairy  herds  with 
Stanco  Livestock  Spray 
twice  a  day  .  .  .  before 
milking.  Remember  in¬ 
sects  make  cows  ner¬ 
vous.  And  a  nervous  cow 
gives  less  milk ! 

Farm  animals  are 
weapons  of  war . . .  keep 
them  fit  for  maximum 
production.  Buy  an 
ample  supply  of  Stanco 
Livestock  Spray  .  .  . 
today.  It’s  stainless, 
harmless,  pleasant¬ 
smelling,  effective! 

Copr.  1944. 

Stanco  Incorporated 


SPRAYS  EASILY! 


Beef  Cattle  on  Pasture 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


There  are  many  factors  which  influ¬ 
ence  pasture  gains  of  beef  cattle.  The 
most  important  single  item  is  the 
amount,  kind  and  quality  of  herbage 
that  is  available.  More  total  digestible 
nutrients  can  be  produced  on  an  acre 
of  cropped,  cultivated  land  than  when 
it  is  grazed.  However,  it  frequently 
occurs  that  there  is  considerable  good 
meadow  land  on  many  farms  that  can 
be  grazed,  but  is  not  suitable  for  crop 
cultivation.  Labor  is  also  an  important 
factor.  In  many  instances  it  is  now 
impossible  to  do  much  soil  tillage  be¬ 
cause  the  required  labor  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  do  so  is  not  obtainable.  When 
such  conditions  prevail  it  has  been 
found  profitable,  in  many  cases,  to  seed 
with  a  pasture  mixture  suited  to  the 
soil  and  section,  and  then  put  beef 
cattle  on  such  areas,  when  the  grass 
has  attained  enough  growth. 

The  age  and  condition  of  the  cattle 
when  they  are  placed  on  pasture  will 
materially  influence  their  subsequent 
gains,  and  also  the  method  by  which 
they  should  be  fattened.  Cattle  that 
are  coming  two-year-olds  or  older  are 
better  suited  to  being  fattened  on  pas¬ 
ture  than  yearlings  or  calves.  Their 
greater  maturity,  together  with  their 
development  of  a  larger  paunch,  gives 
them  a  more  efficient  physiologic  abil¬ 
ity  to  handle  large  amounts  of  grass  to 
better  advantage. 

Any  feeding  factor  will,  of  course, 
vary  within  certain  limits.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  if  thin,  well  bred,  good  doing, 
yearlings  are  placed  on  good  pasture 
without  any  grain,  they  can  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  make  larger,  cheaper  and 
more  efficient  gains  than  two-year-olds, 
of  comparable  grade,  that  had  been 
grain  fed  in  dry-lot  for  some  time,  and 
were  then  allowed  grass  alone. 

Grain  on  Grass 

There* are  several  different  methods 
of  handling  feeder  cattle  on  grass,  as 
it  relates  to  the  amount  of  grain  they 
are  to  be  fed.  If  the  cattle  are  of  good 
grade  and  the  pasture  supplied  is  good 
to  excellent  then  they  may  be  fed  no 
grain  at  all  and  still  make  daily  gains 
of  over  one  pound  per  head.  If  the 
pasture  is  poor,  or  even  on  good  pas¬ 
ture,  if  more  rapid  gains  are  desired, 
with  a  better  final  finish,  then  either 
a  limited  or  full-feed  of  grain  should 
be  allowed  throughout  the  entire  period. 
If  the  market  price  for  the  better  grades 
of  fat  cattle  is  high,  as  compared  with 
the  lower  grades  it  would  probably  be 
advantageous  to  supply  them  with  a 
full-feed  of  concentrates  on  pasture. 
In  some  instances  the  pasture  provided 
may  be  good  early  in  the  season,  but 
in  order  to  produce  continued  satis¬ 
factory  gains  necessitate  some  supple¬ 
mental  grain  feeding  later  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Variations  of  any  of  these  feeding 
programs  are  possible  and  should  be 
practiced  in  accordance  with  the  finish 
desired  and  market  conditions. 

The  extra  cost  of  feeding  grain  to 
beef  cattle  that  are  being  fattened  on 
grass  cannot  be  sufficiently  overcome 
to  prove  profitable  unless  they  make 
enough  additional  gains  and  finish  to 
bring  a  compensating  price  return. 
Consumer  demands  for  fresh  beef,  due 
to  War  conditions,  have  been  so  great 
that  the  prices  received  for  the  lower 
grades  of  slaughter  cattle  have  been 
considerably  higher  in  proportion  to 
the  better  grades,  than  those  prevailing 
during  pre-war  years.  Such  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  unfavorable  to  full-feeding 
grain,  at  least  to  the  point  where  the 
cattle  would  be  graded  as  choice. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  full-feed 
grain  to  cattle  on  pasture  until  they 


had  attained  a  finish  that  would  cause 
them  to  be  graded  as  medium  to  good 
when  sold.  This  would  permit  them  to 
be  marketed  earlier.  No  absolute  rules 
that  are  applicable  to  all  conditions  can 
be  given.  However,  recognition  should 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  thin  yearlings 
or  two-year-olds  on  pasture  alone  can 
make,  average  daily  gains  of  from  1 
to  2  pounds  per  head  for  periods  of  four 
to  five  months.  If  medium  to  good 
cattle  are  sold  for  a  price  of  $14  per 
100  pounds  liveweight,  then  an  addi¬ 
tional  gain,  produced  by  extra  grain 
feeding,  of  as  much  as  1  pound  daily 
per  head,  which  would  certainly  be 
maximum,  would  only  justify  the  use 
of  a  little  less  than  5  pounds  of  grain, 
when  it  is  priced  at  $60  per  ton.  This 
amount  of  grain  would  be  less  than 
one-half  that  of  a  full  allowance,  and 
could  not  possibly  produce  much  more 
than  one-half  pound  additional  daily 
gain.  It  can  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
amount  of  possible  gain,  and  the  ratio 
of  liveweight  selling  price  to  the  price 
of  feed  used  must  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  in  any  cattle  feeding  operation. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  abnormal 
marketing  conditions  prevailing  today. 
The  figures  cited  also  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why 
many  cattle  feeders  failed  to  acquire 
their  usual  commitments  last  fall. 

Various  Methods 

The  pre-pasture  method  of  feeding 
cattle  is  important  as  it  relates  to  that 
used  later  on  grass.  If  they  have  been 
home  raised  or  fall  purchased  and  then 
handled  as  stockers,  roughed  on  fair 
hay  and  corn  stalks  through  the  win¬ 
ter,  they  will  be  comparatively  thin 
when  placed  on  pasture.  Such  cattle 
will  usually  make  average  daily  gains 
of  1.25  pounds  per  head  on  good  pas¬ 
ture  alone.  If  they  have  been  fed 
legume  hay,  corn  silage  and  some  grain 
they  may  and  should  have"  been  aver¬ 
aging  daily  gains  per  head  of  not  less 
than  1.5  to  2  pounds.  Their  condition 
will  be  higher,  health  and  thrift  will 
be  better  and  their  subsequent  gains 
on  pasture  may  be  larger,  provided 
their  grain  ration  is  continued;  such 
gains  though  would  not  necessarily  be 
more  profitable. 

In  the  Bluegrass  region  of  Kentucky 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  two-year-old 
steers  on  the  excellent  pastures  pre¬ 
vailing  there  that  were  making  good 
gains  on  grass  alone,  following  an  all¬ 
winter  feeding  on  grain,  alfalfa  hay 
and  corn  silage.  It  takes  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  to  do  this. 

Winter  and  Summer  Feeding 

In  order  to  compare  methods  of  win¬ 
ter  feeding,  and  whether  it  might  be 
better  to  feed  corn  to  heavy  steers  on 
grass  instead  of  during  the  winter, 
Good  and  Harris  of  the  Kentucky  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  tested  these  two 
methods  for  three  different  years.  A 
summary  of  these  investigations  shows 
that  heavy  steers  carried  through  the 
winter  on  a  good  roughage  ration  alone 
and  finished  on  grass  with  corn  the 
following  season  made  larger  and  more 
profitable  gains  than  did  comparable 
steers  receiving  corn  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  that  were  finished  on  grass  alone. 

The  steers  that  received  corn  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  pasture  had  an  average 
smaller  shrink  of  about  25  pounds 
per  head  when  marketed  than  those 
receiving  only  grass.  The  feeding  of 
corn  to  these  steers  during  their  graz¬ 
ing  period  was  more  profitable  by  $2.90 
per  head  than  feeding  the  same  amount 
of  corn  during  the  winter  period  and 
(Continued  on  Page  293) 


Herbert’s  Hill  Farms  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  consigned  this  Aberdeen- 
Angus  heifer  to  the  1943  Pennsylvania  State  sale.  She  was  bought  by  O.  B.  Witter 
of  Newmanstown,  Lebanon  County,  for  $1,000. 


SWINE 

YORKSHIRES 

THE  BACON  HOG 

Eight  of  Our  March  Litters 

NOW  ON  AR  TEST 

And  averaging  better  than 

ELEVEN  PIGS  PER  LITTER 

These  pigs  are  out  of  Canadian  dams  and 
sired  by  our  Canadian  Boar. 

ROSE  LODGE  WONDER  70W 

GET  YOUR  WONDER  PIGS 

Available  in  May  from  these  outstanding  lit¬ 
ters.  Also  a  few  open  gilts  for  fall  farrowing. 

Yorkshire  Farms,  Salisbury,  Conn. 

YORKSHIRES 

Four  Boars  Ready  For  Service 

Four  Litters  Averaging  12  Per 

A  Few  Gilts  Both  Bred  and  Open 

All  the  above  from  the  finest  registered 
Canadian  swine  imported  directly  by  us. 

8-ROD  STOCK  FARM 

TIVERTON,  RHODE  ISLAND 

YORKSHIRE  SWINE 

Bred  Gilts,  Bred  Sows, 

Service  Boars,  Young  Pigs. 

Can  Ship  Promptly. 

A.  J.  PACKARD 

Somerville,  New  Jersey 

•  Registered  Yorkshires  • 

BRED  SOWS,  OPEN  GILTS,  YEAHLING  BOAR 
uADn.0??^.?1101™8  FOR  SPRING  PIGS. 

HAROLD  TALLMAN  Harnell  Farm  CATO,  N.  Y. 

Four  Reg.  Yorkshire  Gilts 

to  farrow  in,  late  June.  Open  gilts  and  choice 

PI N ELM AU  farm',  LAW RENCE W LLE^N EW  YORK 

•YORKSHIRES* 

Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  O..  1.  C.  CROSSED 

6-8  Weeks  Old  . $5.50  Each 

8-10  Weeks  Old  .  6.00  Each 

Carefully  crated  and  selected,  shipped  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  All  orders  promptly  filled  with 
pigs  that  will  please  you. 

Hugged  Piss  ! 

CHESTER  WHITES,  CHESTER  BERKSHIRE 

DUROC  CROSSES. 

6-7  Weeks  .  .  r  ™ 

10  Weeks  . • . I! .  sE! 

„  „  vaccination  85  cents  extra  if  desired. 

Ship  C.O.D  Check  or  money  order.  No  charge  crating. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $6.00  each 
„  ,  ,  ,  8  to  9  weeks  old  $6.50  each 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All 
large  healthy  growthy  pigs  for  fatting  or  breeders. 
Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  Vaccination  if  desired  75c  extra 

Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.S.  Any  one  pig  order  50  cents  extra. 

Vaccinated  Registered 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  pigs  for  sale  $15.00.  Also  gilts  for  fall 
breeding  $35.00’.  Five  herd  boars  for  heavy  ser¬ 
vice  $40.00- $75.00. 

Bridge  Farm,  Avon,  IM.  Y. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

We  now  have  some  exceptionally  nice  spring  pigs,  8 
weeks  old  at  $15.00  each,  application  for  registration 
furnished.  These  pigs  are  of  choice  and  select  breeding, 
guaranteed  upon  receipt  to  please  you  in  every  respect 
or  ship  them  back  at  our  expense.  Service  boars  and 
open  gilts  for  spring  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA.  MARYLAND 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS 

either  sex,  8-12  weeks,  $15  and  $20.  Crossbred 
pigs,  8  weeks,  $8.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

LESTER  BARTLES 

FLEMINGTON  NEW  JERSEY 

•  Registered  Berksltires  • 

male  and  female,  from  large  litters  and  good  strain,  10 
and  12  weeks  old,  with  papers,  vaccinated  for  hog 
cholera  and  hemorragic  septicemia,  priced  at  $25  and 
up.  Write:  Frank  Silvernail,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Berkshire  Weanling  Pigs 

Excellent  breeding,  plenty  of  size  and  type  from  litters 
of  12.  Also  a  few  bred  gilts  due  to  farrow  in  July. 

LESLIE  MERWIN,  FILLMORE,  NEW  YORK 

A  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE 

Raider  397702.  As  I  havo  no  further  use  for  him. 

Harvey  A.  Foster,  1069  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Most  hog  for  your  money.  Boar  and  sow  pigs 
unrelated.  Gilts  and  young  boars.  Best  of 
blood  lines,  thick,  low  down,  good  type. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK  -  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 

BIG  TYPE  PURE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA 

Spring  pigs  from  best  of  blood  lines.  Unrelated  pairs. 

CHARLES  B.  CARSON,  R.F.D.  2,  WARSAW,  N.  Y. 

•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — All  Ages — 
Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm.  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 

Rag  Tam  worth  ®  t°  weeks  old; 

r,*>S  *t»ietly  farmers’  prices. 

TAMWORTH  FARM  .  •  MILTON,  DELAWARE 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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SHEEP 


] 


KARAKUL  SHEEP 

(Persian  Lambs) 

Registered  Pure  Bred  tested  stud 
Rams  and  Ewes  with  Lambs  byside, 
finest  imported  blood  lines. 

HERON  CREEK  FARM 


BUCK  ROAD 


HOLLAND,  PA. 


"ftatdV 


n°'a'\wed  •  #  tasv  *SS'H 


V.ata°"c 


ANCHORAGE  FARMS 

CobleskiH,  N.  Y. 

fe§i*  Registered  Hereford s 

*  Registered  Cornedale 

Breeders  of  uniform  purebred  livestock. 
Inquiries  and  visitors  always  welcome. 

CIIETAI  If  curcp  1  Pure  Bred  and  Begis- 
OUrrULlV  ontcr  f tered  Stud  Rams  ana  Ewes 
with  Lambs  Yearling  ana  Lamb  Rams  and1  Ewes. 

SAM  S.  STODDART  -  -  PAWLING,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  llOSheepJS.'VSrmb  S 

ALLEN  GOOD,  FLEETWOOD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

EIGHT  Choice  Registerea  Shropshire  Ewes  one  year 

old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 


c 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


3 


REGISTERED  PERGHERONS 

TWO  PAIR  BRED  GREY  MARES 
4  COLTS— 1  TO  3  YEARS  OLD 
3  WEANLING  STALLIONS 

OWEN  ENSIGN 

SALEM  •  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERDS  OF 
BELGIAN  HORSES  in  Pennsylvania  to  choose 
from.  Stallions  and  fillies  all  ages.  Farceur  Breeding. 
All  of  the  older  animals  have  been  consistent  prize 
winners  and  are  just  the  kind  you  need  to  improve 
your  herd.  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  them  to  you.  McCullough  Farms,  Kittanning,  Pa. 


REcfpUREBRED  BELGIAN ^TaTlION 

SEVEN  YEARS  OLD. 

JOSEPH  GIBSON,  ELLENBURG  DEPOT.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Sorrel,  English  Saddle  Gelding 

15-.V  tall.  A  real  show  horse,  perfect  for  a  lady.  $350. 

OAKESIDE,  R.  D.  2,  BOONTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Three  horses  for  sale:  Single  Belgium  Sorrell  five 
years.  1600  pounds.  Pair  Persian  twins  bay  mare  and 
gelding  three  years  1100  pounds  each.  Joseph  Lukaviaz, 
Wildeness  Road,  Briarcliff  Manor,  New  York 


[ 


DOGS 


3 


Ped.  Registered  or  Non-Registered 

German  Shepherd  (Police)  puppies  $25.00  up. 

MRS.  A.  SECHLER  -  -  -  BARKER,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties,  heel  driving  instinct.  Females  $7;  males  $11. 
W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYTOWN.  MARYLAND 

TJUftEBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS^ 
'  ■  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

PEDIGREED  Black  and  Tan  Dachshund  puppies 
A.K.C.  Registered;  males  $25.00;  females  $20.00. 
EMIL  L.  KLEIN,  EAST  MORICHES,  NEW  YORK 


KEEGAN  KENNELS.  SACO,  MAINE 


Want  strong  healthy  puppies,  state  lowest  prices. 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  Farms.  Hastings?  N.  Y*! 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Se,r.’:/0cu,%.F,r“ 

Newfoundland.  Smooth-Haired  Fox  Terriers,  Cocker 
Spaniels.  Chris  Robinson,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  -I  unction,  N.Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIES,  real  quality,  tri  or  sable.  $25 

HILLCREST  FARM  -  -  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


c 


GOATS 


GHATQ  are  friendly  and  Goat  Milk  is  delicious 
and  nutritious.  Enjoy  AMERICAN  DAIRY 

GOAT  NEWS,  Richmond,  Virginia,  $1.00  yearly.  Swiss 
Goat  Club,  Estacada,  Oregon,  will  start  you  in  goats. 

FOR  SALE:  Goats,  Registered  Purebred  Saanen 

milking  does  and  buck  and  doe  kids;  also  Dachshunds. 

THE  KNOLL,  Box  57,  HURLEY,  NEW  YORK 

C  A  A  MCM  grade  now  milking  four  quarts  daily; 
unnn  five  yeilrg  old.  large,  hornless;  $40. 

STEVENS,  ADAMS  CORNERS,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

G°AT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  467,  COLUMBIA, 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  Introductory  5-month  subscription  25e. 

THE  GOAT  WORLD  —  ESTABLISHED  1916. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  Milk  Goat  Industry.  Sub¬ 
scription,  $2.00  per  year.  The  Goat  World.  Roanoke,  Va. 

PIJRERRFD  NI1RIANS1?009  '*ew,y  fre!!h>  doeiings. 

ckJ  -  uV,,* ‘""V* ^“choice  kids.  Quality  stock  only. 

Schoharie  Hills  Goat  Farm,  North  Blenheim,  New  York 

True  Blue  Nubians  spring  °kTd  sr 

Herbert  Gericke,  1168  Richmond  Ave.,  S.  I.  2,  N.  yI 

“MILKING  GOATS”— Choice  Toggenburgs,  purebred 
heavy  producers.  freshened  or  bred,  also  kid» 
SCIENTIFIC  GOAT  FARM,  Commack,  L.  I..  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


3 


Whitney  Point 

Stock  Farm  Dispersal 

An  Auction  of  Farm,  All  Equip¬ 
ment,  horses,  and  70  Registered™ 
Holstein  Cattle 

Thurs.,  June  1,  At  9:30  A.  M. 

First  Farm  North  of  Whitney  Point  Village, 
Broome  County,  New  York  on  Route  II. 

This  is  a  large  modem  farm  and  will  be  sold 
without  reservation.  A  complete  line  of  farm  and 
dairy  equipment.  The  Holstein  herd  was  founded 
more  than  50  years  ago  by  the  late  O.  U.  Kellogg 
of  Cortland,  New  York.  Herd  T.  B.  Accredited, 
blood  tested,  some  Bang’s  Vaccinated. 

47  MILKING  COWS;  all  stages  of  lactation.  Part 
fall  and  spring. 

8  YEARLING;  10  HEIFER  CALVES.  2  WELL 
BRED  HERD  BULLS 

Catalogs  on  the.  cattle  will  be  available  at  the 
ringside;  a  descriptive  folder  illlustrating  the 
farm  will  be  sent  to  interested  parties  upon  request. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  sales  ever  held  in 
Broome  County.  Cattle  sold  in  a  big  tent.  Lunch 
served.  Remember  everything  sells  without  re¬ 
servation  and  to  be  as  represented. 

FRANK  P.  WAVLE,  Owner  Cortland,  N.  Y 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


c z 


ABERDEEN- ANGUS 


.*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Don’t  Flit  From  Cow  To  Cow 

It’s  the  heavy  milkers  that  fill 
up  the  cans  quickly.  They 
give  more  milk  for  an  hour’s 
work.  Keep  Holsteins  and  get 
the  most  from  your  efforts. 

Write  Box  1004. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Brattleboro  *,*  Vermont 


F  O 


E 


Registered  Holstein  Bull 

Extra  fine  five  years  old;  bred  by  Carnation  Milk 
Farms  out  of  daughter  of  Governor  of  Carnation  with 
recOTd  of  1,245  lbs.  fat  and  4.4%  test.  Sire  is  grandson 
of  Sir  Inka  May.  Also  younger  bulls,  cows  and  heifers 
or  same  breeding  and  Hampshire  and  Chester  White 
hogs  to  sell.  ELLIS  McFARLAND, 'ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 


CONNECTICUT  ANGUS  SALE 

40  FEMALES  40  7  YOUNG  BULLS  7 

MONDAY,  MAY  22, 1944  DANBURY  FAIR  GROUNDS 

First  Sale  of  the  Connecticut  Aberdeen-Augus  Breeders’  Ass  n. 

Show  starts  10:00  A.M.  Judging  by  Dale  Fletcher,  Manager  of  Bethel  Farms.  Pine 
Plains,  New  York.  Sale  starts  promptly  1:00  P.M.  Sale  Headquarters,  Hotel  Green, 
Danbury.  Rov  G.  Johnson,  Belton,  Mo.,  Auctioneer.  Cattle  ready  for  inspection 
bunday.  May  21. 

DON’T  MISS  THIS  IMPORTANT  SALE  if  you  are  interested  in  Aberdeen- Angus! 
Top  quality  acclimated  cattle,  important  and  popular  families.  Buy  with  confidence, 
for  we  are  offering  only  our  best.  All  animals  tested  for  T.B.  and  Bangs 

Come  to  this  sale— purchase  sound  foundation  cattle  at  your  own  price.  Frequent 
tram  service  from  New  York. 

CATALOGUE  AND  FULL  INFORMATION  FROM  FORD  C.  DAUGHERTY,  Secretary 

CONNECTICUT  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Storrs,  Connecticut 


We  Are  Consigning  Three  Beautiful  Open  Heifers 

TO  THE 

Connetticut  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association 

Sale  -on  May  22nd  in  Danbury,  Conn. 

They  are  sired  by  Esquire  7th  of  Lonjac  577004,  who  is  by  the  famous 
Esquire  of  Bordulac  489052.  One  Miss  Burgess;  one  K.  Pride;  one 
Second  Branch  Blackbird.  These  heifers  are  young,  not  too  highly 
fitted  but  in  attractive  condition. 

MOLE’S  HILL  FARM,  SHARON,  CONN. 

T.  S.  RYAN,  Owner  H.  ROHDENBURG,  Manager 


r  .*•  GUERNSEYS  | 


SALES! 

103  GUERNSEYS 

All  to  be  Sold  at  Auction  at 

DUTCHESS  CO.  FAIR  GROUNDS 

Rhinebeck,  New  York 

JUNE  1,1944  53  HEAD 

20  cows;  14  two  year  olds;  19  yearlings  and  three  bull/ 
consigned  by  Dutchess  County  breeders. 


JUNE  2, 1944 


50  HEAD 


Lakeridge  Farm,  Bailston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Entire  milking  herd  of  Lakeridge  Farm  with  consign¬ 
ments  from  leading  herds  in  Saratoga  County.  40 
cows;  4  heifers  and  six  bulls. 

Cattle  from  approved  or  blood  tested  herds  or  vacci¬ 
nated  and  negative  under  state  program.  All  tests 
to  be  within  thirty  days  of  date  of  sale. 

Write  Us  for  Catalogues 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD 

Schoharie,  N.  Y.  and  Cordaville,  Mass. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BREEDERS’  SALE 

Tuesday,  May  23,  1944 

TOPSFIELD,  MASS. 

71  HEAD  of  rugged,  well-bred  registered 
Angus  for  foundation  stock  —  consigned 
by  18  leading  New  England  and  New 
York  State  herds  —  all  cattle  T.B.  and 
blood-tested  within  30  days  of  sale. 

for  Details  and  Sale  Catalogs  Write 

T.  F.  KANE,  Secretary 

Chelsea  -  Vermont 


REG.  PUREBRED  ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS 

Excellent  blood  line.  Yearling  bull  calf  at  $250.00. 
One  younger  at  $150.00.  Also  available  some  bred  cows 
and  open  heifers.  LEE  DAN  FARMS,  Washington’s 
Crossing,  New  Jersey.  Tel:  Lo  5-6245 

SHORTHORNS  I 


BULL  CALVES  WITH  REAL  PRODUCTION 
INHERITANCE  & 

Langwater  Vagabond  breeding,  and  closely  related  to 
Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  three 
years,  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Sibyl  874.5  lbs.  fat  at 
3%  years  and  Tarbell  Farms  Koyal  Benda  1109  lbs. 
fat  at  four  years.  TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS. 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK  ’ 


FOR  SALE:  Several  Good  Registered  Guernsey 

Heifers.  Bred,  Herd  T.  B.  Accredited  Bang’s  free, 
under  state  supervision.  For  prices  write _ 

DONALD  SHERBUK.  Hillwood  Farm,  FAR  HILLS, 
New  Jersey.  Tel.  Bernardsville  440-J-l. 


Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

3t  3ll  times  — ~  out  of  high  record  powr 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS.  Sers  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 


RAVENSCROFT  FARM 

Consigning  to  Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus  Breed¬ 
er  s  Sale,  three  top  heifers,  a  Maid  of  Bummer, 
a  Queen  Mother,  an  Erica,  also  one  bull  ready 
for  heavy  service.  All  sired  by  a  son  of  Bandolier 
of  Anoka  “7  .  See  them  at  our  stall  at  Danbury 
at  day  of  sale. 

RAVEHSCR0FT  FARM,  KENT,  CONN. 

Hobart  Rawson,  Owner;  Ray  Rockefeller,  Manager 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  fann”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
iii  found  breed!  Produce  4%  milk  end  have 
greatest  salvage  value  ol  all  milk  breeds! 

Get  the  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milkmg 
Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  sic  months  50 p,  one  year  $1.00. 

Milking  Shortkoro  Society, Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, 111 


HEREFORDS 


[ 


AYRSHIRES 


1 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Lime  Bidgo  herd^Si^ieat^nvnel^b^RTj^ 
Murdock  Middlebury,  Vt.,  sells  Saturday.  May 
-7,  1944  at  12:30  P.M.  Herd  includes:  11 
cows,  26  first-calf  heifers,  5  bred  heifers,  15 
heifer  calves,  and  2  bulls.  This  is  a  young 
herd — bred  for  fall  calving.  Eight  are  fresh 
8  are  due  in  Oct.,  9  in  Nov.,  lo  in  Dec.,  and 
'L  m  Jan.  JTerd  is  negative  and  tested  for 
T.B.  and  Bangs  within  30<  days  before  sale. 

■FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 


Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Bo»  96,  Brandon,  Vi. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Entire  herd  of  84  head  owned  by  Glen  Foerd 
harm,  Torres  dale,  Pa.  <15  mi.  E.  of  Phila.) 
vnll  sell  Wed.  June  7th  at  12:30  P.M.  Herd  is 
T.B.  and  Bang’s  Accr’d.  Herd  founded  25  yrs. 
ago,  wi  Herd  Test  18  yrs.  developed  6  World's 
Kecord  Cows.  It’s  a  herd  of  heavy  producers. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE _ 

Ayrshire  Sates  Service  .  Box  96  -  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

m  Udders^— Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  hetY9 
•  producing  4 %  milk  stock  for  aalA 

96  Ce1ite?SSWt  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street, _ -  Brandon.  Vermont 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Vyr  sliir  ©s 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


Miscellaneous 


Will  Trade  w^ks  oW  °- 

..  , “  „  .  l0T  sheep  or  lambs;  make  offer. 

ARTHUR  M.  JORDAN  -  PINELAWN,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 


FAIR  PROMISE  FARM,  Betterton,  Md. 

BrUlr'rAndelot  2nd-  fine  Proven  sire  and  son 

of  Glencamoek  Buxton.  Ten  cows,  each  with  calf  by 
side.  AH  animals  between  four  and  five  years  old, 
blood  tested  for  T.  B.  and  Bangs.  Moderately  priced 
to  make  room  for  new  stock. 

JAMES  M.  CORRIGAN,  Mgr.  Tel:  Stiltpond  44  or.  38J 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca-  New  York. 

ANGUS  COWS;  HEIFERS - 

GEORGE  NILES,  DEANSBORO,  NEW  YORK 

[  »•«  miscellaneous  | 

Waring  and  Peja  Farms  Annual  Live  Stock  Sale- 

1  mile  east  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  along  Route  299  Sat 
June  3rd,  at  1  o’clock,  14  Reg.  accredited  Angus  Cattle 
fi  Jthl  i?fv8bT  Rally  .Envious  2nd.  whose  sire  was  first 
at  the  1938  International,  and  topped  that  sale  half 
brother  to  1944  Trenton,  Champion  bull.  Their ’dams 
are  Briarclifif  and  Bally  bred.  3  brood  cows.  1  bred  3 
wnh  calves.  3  fatted  steers.  32  Reg.  Hampshire  Hogs: 

s0'vs’  3  son  ot  the  breeds  outstanding  sire. 
Century  Hi  Boiler,  19  bred  gilts  from  litters  of  11, 
»  b>other  of  the  $1,000  Hothers  Mercury 
Pride  3rd  or  a  Grandson  of  the  famed  $6,000  Steam 
?n}ier'  spnnS  "eanlings,  2  Boars  farrowed  in  Sept 
1943,  one  a  son  of  Steam  Boiler.  Ask  for  circular 
_  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer 

Telephone  3-1474  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  DAIRY  CATTLE  ;r°s°  £  5hZicZs  T\,heif' 

HORSES  50  \°  100  hi<*  class  mated  tlZll 

E  L  FOOTF  g  snu’  ■  sec°iHh  aml  saddle  horses. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  6471. 

j  RABBITS  7. | 


Hereford  Stocker  Steer 

We  are  now  in  position  to  take  orders  for  carload 
lots  of  Hereford  steers  weighing  from  400  to  700 
lbs.  that  are  desirable  for  spring  and  summer 
grazing.  Phone  use  or  write  for  prices  and 
further  particulars. 

BACHRACH  COMPANY 

Phone  54  Plymouth,  Ohio 


PEDIGREED  iY)1110  ^aland  Rabbits,  White 

caiocTpTA  Cavies-  Hamsters.  Folder  10c. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS.  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

Cixteen  years  breeding  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds, 

?a1bpvTew  ^ra^b bitry  I1IllstRr;r  ■ foItier  gap:cpa. 

Flemish  Giants  5  wks.  15-18  lbs.  at  maturity  -uar- 
antee  live  delivery.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


HERBERT  S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 
Purebred  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  All  ages  and 
sexes  for  sale. 

John  Gerow,  Manager 

HEREFORDS 

Selected  Pure  Bred  Registered  Yearling  Heifers. 

T.  B.  and  Bloodtested.  Domino  and  Mischief  Mixer 
bloodlines,  proper  for  any  herd;  oldest  breeder  in  state. 

Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.D.  2,  Jamesville,  N.Y. 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  100  HEAD 

PURE  BRED  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  COWS 
and  HEIFERS  (Bred  and  safe  in  calf)  due  to  freshen 
starting  May;  also  25  Bulls  from  four  months  to  breed¬ 
ing  age.  Publican  Domino,  Onward  Domino  and  Dundy 
Domino  Bloodlines.  Herd  Approved  and  Accredited.  Can 
ship  into  any  State.  O’Hagan’s  Stock  Farms,  Voorhees- 
ville,  Albany  County.  N.  V.  Telephone  Delmar  9- 1 244. 

HEREFORD  Bill  I  S  Yearlings  registered. 

?•.  .x.  V,  (Can  be  seen  State 

Bead  No.  321;  two  miles  north  of  Skaneatles  Village). 

P.  SIDNEY  HAND.  R.  D.  2.  SKANE&TELES.  N.Y. 

HFRFFORnS  50  high  quality  yearlings.  Com- 

7., mercial  heifers  and  steers. 

WINDRIDGE  FARMS  -  JEFFERSONVILLE.  VT. 


I 


JERSEYS 


RaUe  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


FINE  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL 

"  WELCOME  BOYALIST",  son  of  "Les  Geonnais 
Boyalist”  and  grandson  of  ’’Dreaming  Boyalist”  (Twin 
Oaks  breeding)  born  January  30,  1942  and  now  ready 
for  heavy  service.  Price  $275.00. 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS,  MARTINSVILLE.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  FOUR  REG.  JERSEY  BULLS 

Baised  from  our  finest  stock;  one  three  year  old;  one 
eight  months;  one  six  months;  one  younger,  of  fine 
type.  Two  of  these  bulls  are  from  699  pound  fat  dams. 
For  particulars  write  or  visit — 

WALGR0VE  FARMS,  WASHIN6T0NVILLE,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  JERSEY  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

1  63  SELECTED  FEMALES  63 

of'toM™  and  Droduction07rronl  0l^’  rfPresenting  31  of  New  York's  best  herds.  A  combination 

committee5PeConsiGn7d  catt  «  tn  h«h  n,rfhye  hkrdSo  ?vtry  an”nal  selected  by  two  members  of  the  sales 
committee,  consigned  cattle  to  be  judged  by  Paul  Dean  of  Cornell  University  at  9:30  A.M. 

j  LUNCH  AVAILABLE  ON  THE  GROUNDS  AT  11:30 

)  TIME— SATURDAY,  JUNE  3,  1944.  SALE  STARTS  AT  12:30  SHARP 

PLAOE— EDGERTON  PARK  (ROCHESTER  EXPOSITION  PARK)  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Auctioneer — Tom  McCord  from  Alabama;  Chester  Folck  from  Ohio  assisting  with  sale. 

msUy“*?:0O  P.^Tt^enw^tet^X.^Nfy!  h0n°rine  Dr’  DaWbtre  of  Corne11  Unl* 

For  details  and  catalog,  write  Club  Secretary,  . 

 A.  C.  DAHLBERG,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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HOWE  BAKERS 


tiscufc  Fkischmann's  pfa 

vrmore  £XTRA  vitomm. 

iNOW  ^^e^pleisehmann’s  Yeast 

SSSS  *gffS3S£«-« 

"  a,  and  salt.  Dissolve  yeast  tajg-®; 

jdients.  Add  J^“adSdough'ciuie«y  andUghtl! 
red  board  and.  kn  QUt  with  floured  1 

tic.  Roll  out  «  “gi^tacSubled  in  Wit,  at 

greased  pan.  Let  r  seunt  at  425o  P.  ab 

with  fork.  Bake  in  iervehot  with  home-mat 
i  tor  a  supper  dessert  treat!  _ 


Address. 


Town  or  City. 


.County. 


You  can’t  live  without  salt 


Salt  is  essential  to  human  life.  And 
nothing  is  more  important  in  canning, 
meat  curing,  butter  making,  and  stock 
feeding  than  salt.  Next  time  ask  for 
pure  Worcester  Salt. 


FREE— WHILE  THEY  LAST... The  Practical 
Farmers’  Salt  Book,  a  64-page  book  full  of 
valuable  farm  tables  and  record  sheets,  plus 
complete  information  on  all  farm  uses  of 
salt.  Just  drop  a  card  or  letter  to  Worcester 
Salt  Company,  40  Worth  St.,  New  York,  13, 
N.  Y.,  for  your  free  copy. 


J 


FREEZE  FOOD 


YOURSELF . .  . 


FARM  FREEZERS 

Up  To  40  Cubic  Ft.  Capacity 


GENERAL  REFRIGERATORS  CORP. 

678  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C.  ST.  9-1222 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser¬ 
able,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about 
them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kid¬ 
neys  need  attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  ex¬ 
cess  acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  13  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the 
blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches, 
rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages 
with  smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there 
is  something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


ISBRANDTSEN 
"XG"  Coffee 


May  20,  1944 


Of  old  I  kept  Memorial  Day 

With  fragrant  flowers  for  sunken 
graves, 

But  now  my  heart  is  far  away 

Wherever  flag  of  country  waves. 


And  every  blossom  that  I  strew 
Is  for  the  dead  of  every  war; 

For  all  the  gallant  ones  who  knew 
That  freedom  was  worth  fighting  for. 

LALIA  MITCHELL  THORNTON. 


Food  for  Busy  Days 


Soy  Sprouts 


The  busier  the  season  the  more  need 
for  wholesome  nourishing  food  to 
supply  added  energy.  Although  meat, 
potatoes  and  bread  have  long  been  the 
standard  foods  in  most  farm  homes, 
sometimes  served  three  times  a  day 
with  little  else  by  way  of  variety,  food 
habits  are  changing,  and  for  the  better. 

Sometimes  farm  wives,  who  have 
come  to  realize  through  their  reading, 
listening  on  the  radio,  or  information 
given  by  the  local  clubs,  that  good 
nutrition  calls  for  something  more  than 
these  three,  find  a  rather  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  to  meet  in  the  unwillingness  of 
the  men  of  the  house  to  change  their 
food  habits.  “Meat,  potatoes  and  bread 
stick  to  the  ribs  and  we  will  have  none 
of  the  garden  truck  that  is  alright  for 
rabbits  and  city  folks,  but  not  for  hard 
working  farmers,”  they  say,  so  it  is  up 
to  the  wife  gradually  to  work  in  more 
vegetables  and  fruits  to  provide  a  better 
balanced  diet,  without  saying  much 
about  it. 

Perhaps  breaking  away  from  routine 
meals  may  make  a  little  extra  work 
on  busy  days  at  first,  but  if  she  fol¬ 
lows  the  “basic  Seven”  foods  for  good 
nutrition,  (which  it  would  seem  must 
by  now  be  “charted”  in  every  home  in 
this  great  country)  and  plans  her  meals 
from  them  it  will  not  be  difficult. 
Following  out  this  basic  nutrition  plan 
does  not  mean  using  ail  the  food  from 
each  group  every  day,  but  something 
from  each  should  be  on  the  day’s  food 
quota  and  after  that  you  can  follow 
the  idea  of  “Eat  what  you  want  after 
you  have  eaten  when  you  should.” 

In  guiding  the  family  into  better  ways 
of  eating  it  is  well  not  to  stress  “how 
good  it  is  for  you,”  but  “how  good  it  is 
to  have  a  little  variety  now  and  then.” 
Somehow  doing  things  only  because 
they  are  “good  for  you”  doesn’t  appeal 
to  the  average  person  and  least  of  all 
to  the  average  male.  c.  b.  w. 


Lilacs 

This  is  Lilac  season.  Wherever  we  go, 
we  see  bushes  loaded  with  the  blossoms 
and  breathe  air  fragrant  with  their  per¬ 
fume.  Centuries  ago,  Lilacs  must  have 
had  just  such  seasons  of  profuse  flower¬ 
ing  which  so  impressed  the  Roman  con¬ 
querors  that  they  came  home  from 
the  Asian  battlefields  bearing  roots  of 
the  “lilags”  they  had  admired  so  much. 
Thus,  in  the  16th  Century  was  the  Lilac 
introduced  into  Europe  from  its  native 
Persia.  Its  popularity  never  waned  and 
when  the  Pilgrims  came  to  America 
they  brought  along  their  Lilacs.  As  the 
colonists  moved  westward  they  did  the 
same.  Near  many  a  roadside,  we  can 
often  see  the  hole  which  was  once  a 
cellar,  and  faithfully  guarding  it  still, 
a  big  Lilac  bush.  People  are  gone,  times 
have  changed,  but  except  for  a  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  large  branches  near  the 
ground,  the  lilacs  must  be  much  the 
same  as  they  were  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Certainly  their  flowers  are  as 
fragrant,  their  leaves  as  green  and 
shining. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  common 
Lilac  is  Syringa  Vulgaris,  a  fact  which 
sometimes  leads  into  difficulties  when 
plants  are  being  ordered  from  the 
nursery.  (The  plant  commonly  called 
a  Syringa  is  the  Mock  Orange).  The 
term,  Lilac,  is  one  of  the  few  words 
of  Persian  origin  in  our  language. 
Though  the  earliest  Lilacs  came  from 
Persia  others  have  been  found  native 
to  China,  Japan  and  Hungary.  In  mod¬ 
ern  times,  a  much  more  showy  Persian 
has  been  discovered.  m.  a.  c. 


Wash  Jar  Rings 

Rubber  jar  rings  this  year  will  be 
made  of  reclaimed  rubber  and  syn¬ 
thetics,  with  no  crude  rubber  used. 
Manufacturers  advise  scrubbing  of  jar 
rings  well  with  soap  and  water  before 
use,  to  prevent  particles  of  rubber  from 
getting  into  the  food  and  giving  it  a 
slight  rubber  flavor.  Also  ten  minutes 
of  boiling  in  soda  water  (1  tablespoon 
of  soda  to  1  quart  of  water  for  a  dozen 
jar  rings)  will  help  decrease  the  rubber 
flavor. 


“I  have  started  a  collection  of  old- 
fashioned  wooden  butter  molds,  and 
would  like  to  exchange  old  buttons, 
needlework,  plants,  books,  or  what  have 
you  for  such  molds.” — Mrs.  N.  P.  D., 
Idaho. 


“I  am  interested  in  quilts,  old  buttons, 
dishes,  stamps,  fond  of  reading  any¬ 
thing  old  and  odd.  Would  like  to  know 
where  I  can  get  old  flat  iron  stands.” 
— Mrs.  H.  C.,  New  York. 


Right  now,  while  you  are  waiting  for 
the  early  vegetables  from  the  garden, 
is  a  good  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
soy  sprouts  if  you  do  not  already  know 
them.  You  can  grow  them  under  your 
kitchen  table  at  any  time  in  the  year, 
without  soil  or  sunshine. 

Here’s  how  to  make  the  sprouts:  Dis¬ 
solve  a  teaspoonful  of  chlorinated  lime 
in  a  gallon  of  water.  Soak  a  teacupful 
(%  pint)  of  the  soys  in  a  quart  of  the 
lime  water  over  night.  By  morning, 
they  will  have  swelled  to  more  than 
three  times  this  bulk  and  instead  of 
being  like  small  round  peas  they  will 
have  become  elongated  like  beans.  Wash 
thoroughly  in  two  waters  and  place  in 
a  quart  jar.  Tie  a  piece  of  cheesecloth 
over  the  top  and  turn  the  jar  upside 
down  on  two  small  blocks  of  wood  to 
drain.  Short  lengths  of  lath  will  serve 
nicely.  Put  in  a  rather  warm,  dark 
place  or  cover  with  a  pasteboard  box. 

At  noon  cover  with  fresh  water  and 
set  back  to  drain  in  the  dark  as  before. 
At  night  cover  with  lime  water  and 
drain.  The  lime  water  is  to  prevent 
mold.  Keep  up  this  treatment  from 
three  to  five  days,  lime  water  at  night, 
fresh  water  morning  and  noon,  and 
drain  after  each  bath. 

By  the  third  day  many  will  be 
an  inch  long,  pure  white,  and  the  can 
will  be  '•■jammed  full  of  beans  and 
sprouts. 

Always  cook  both  beans  and  sprouts 
together.  Discard  the  loose  skins  if 
you  wish,  though  many  prefer  them  as 
roughage.  They  have  little  taste.  Cook 
any  way  you  like  beans. 

Cover  with  canned  tomatoes  or  a 
cheese  dressing  with  milk  and  a  touch 
of  mustard  if  you  like,  and  bake.  Or 
treat  in  the  usual  way  for  baking  beans, 
boiling  first  and  only  use  half  the 
amount  of  meat  commonly  required. 

,  After  boiling  until  tender,  serve  cold 
on  lettuce  or  shredded  cabbage  and  any 
salad  dressing  preferred.  Combine  as 
a  salad  with  salmon  or  tuna.  Having 
once  given  this  soy  sprout  food  a  trial, 
you  will  be  surprised  at  how  many  com¬ 
binations  you  will  find  for  its  use. 

After  being  sprouted  they  should  be 
kept  in  the  refrigerator  or  other  cool 
place  until  used.  And  they  are  such 
a  hearty  food  that  one  should  be  cau¬ 
tioned  against  giving  too  big  servings. 

b.  l.  p. 


4746r-Easy-to-make  and  launder  in  this  be¬ 
coming  princess  line  frock  with  front  button- 
mg.  Sizes  12  to  20;  30  to  44.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yi*rds  35  inch  fabric.  Price  16  cents. 

797 — Pig-tailed  rag  doll  your  youngsters  will 
love.  She’s  so  soft  and  cuddly.  Pattern  con¬ 
tains  full  details.  Price  11  cents. 

New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales 
tax  on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders 

NeXhYorkri,  N.6  y! Y°rker'  333  West  30th  St” 
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Infection  Dangers  Spread  Easily 


Fewer  Civilian  Doctors  and  Nurses 


America  Must  Keep  Workers  Healthy 


Health  protection  is  more  im¬ 
portant  today  than  ever'due  to  reduced 
civilian  medical  facilities,  and 
the  need  to  keep  Am 
workers  on  the  job  for  \ 

These  are  added  reasoi 


health  authorities  are  urging  housewives 
throughout  the  nation  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  home  sanitation. 
Clorox  used  in  routine  cleans¬ 
ing  makes  household  “danger 
zones"  hygienically  clean. 


WHY  TAKE  CHANCES!, 


Your  Kitchen  can  be  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  possible  infection  unless  made  hygi¬ 
enically  clean.  It's  easy  to  combat  kitchen 
germ  dangers  with  Clorox . . .  it  disinfects, 
deodorizes  and  removes  stains  from 
dishes,  glassware,  tile,  enamel,  linoleum, 
wood  surfaces.  Clorox  also  bleaches 
and  removes  stains  from  dishcloths... 
makes  them  fresh-smelling,  sanitary. 


In  the  Bathroom  where  millions  of  germs 
may  cling  to  seemingly  clean  surfaces, 
Clorox-Cleanliness  is  important,  too. 
Make  it  a  regular  habit  to  disinfect  with 
Clorox  in  routine  cleansing  of  washbasins, 
bathtubs,  toilets,  floors,  tile,  enamel  and 
woodwork.  And  Clorox  makes  your  bath¬ 
room  spick-and-span  ...  for  it  removes 
stains  and  brightens  surfaces. 


And  in  Laundering,  sanitation  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  as  an  added  safeguard  to  health. 
Clorox  used  in  laundering  makes  white 
and  color-fast  cottons  and  linens  hygi¬ 
enically  clean.  It  gently  bleaches  white 
cottons  and  linens  (brightens  fast  colors), 
removes  stains,  scorch,  mildew.  Clorox 
also  lessens  rubbing,  thus  conserving 
your  hard-to-replace  linens. 


^Imeiiai's  Tuvorite  Bleach  and  4hniAehold  IdUinfectant 


when  you  buy 
Clorox, you  get  the  same  full  strength, 
same  high  quality  for  your  money,  to¬ 
day  as  always.  Clorox  is  ultra-refined, 
free  from  caustic  ...  an  exclusive,  pat¬ 
ented  quality-feature.  Clorox  is  effi¬ 
cient  and  extra-gentle  in  use.  Simply 
follow  directions  on  label.  There  is  only 
one  Clorox,  always  ask  for  it  by  name. 


DEODORIZES  *' BLEACHES 
REMOVES  STAINS 


FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 
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Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Vhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Our  Experience  with  Guinea 
Fowl 

My  experience  with  guineas  dates 


May  20,  1944 


'  r . 


b  more  eggs  \ 


Y our  war  production  bird  must 
be  worthy  of  its  feed!  Don’t  just 
buy  chicks,  buy  breeding  —  bal¬ 
anced  breeding  as  found  in  Hub-' 
bard’s  New  Hampshires.  Get  all 
the  qualities  you  need — outstand- 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast,  uni- 


>  MORE  MEAT 


form  growth,  and  heavy  pro 
duction  of  both  eggs  and  meaU 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets' and 
cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- 
Breds  for  heavy  meated  broilers. 
^Write  for  free  catalog. 


HUBBARD  FARMS,  T  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


HANGS  SIXS| 

p«»-V!2£ 


LET  OUR  7500 

SUPERB  BREEDERS 
Officially  State 
Blood -Tested 
HELP  SERVE  YOU 

FREE  CATALOG 
TELLS  ALL 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  CHICKS 


EGG-BRED  FROM 
PROLIFIC  STRAINS 

For  baby  chicks,  8  week  old  range  size  pullets, 
or  3%  mo.  old  nearly  ready  to  lay  pullets,  let 
our  7,500  superb  breeders  help  you  make  1944 
your  biggest  profit  year.  Prices  are  down- 
magnificent  egg  production  breeding  never  better. 
All  started  pullets  normally  grown  under  brood¬ 
ers — not  jammed  together  and  forced  in  batteries. 
Our  Baby  Chicks,  too,  come  to  you  full  of  life 
and  vigor,  ready  to  grow  and  thrive. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Chick  Price  List. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARM 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.  East  Hartford  B,  Conn. 
Phone  8-5098 


R.  I.  REDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


WHITE  ROCKS 
BARRED.  CROSS 
SEX-LINK  CROSS 


BIG 


TYPE 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  |T  P/VYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  .  .  .  *  *  *  * 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder. ^And"' it  pay™  t# 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


•  W O L F "FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS 


ADVANCE  ORDER  OFFER 

Get  six  36  inch  sturdy  card¬ 
board  chick  feeders  for  only 
60c  when  you  order  chicks  2 
weeks  or  more  in  advance 
A  Real  Bargain. 


Order  with  confidence  from  this  ad  or  send  tor  FREE  CALENDAR 
CATALOG.  All  Breeder*  BLOOD- 
TESTED  and  under  APA  Supervi¬ 
sion.  Only  $1.00  Books  order* 

Balance  C.O.D. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  ....  ......... 

Leghorn  Pullets . -  ...< 

Leghorn  Cockerels . . 

White  or  Barred  Rocks,  R. I.  Reds/ 

White  Wyandottes  or  Rock-Red 

Hybrids . .  » 

White  or  Black  Minorca*,  Buff 

Orpingtons  . . 

White  or  Black  Giants.  • 

Assorted  Heavies . 

Odds-ends  . .  • 

Above  prices  are  for  lOO  chicks.  For  less  than  100  add  50c  to  price. 
Don't  wait.  Order  Now.  Write  for  prices  on  Heavv  Breed  Sexed  Chicks. 


”A” 

Mating 

Mating 

Mating 

SI  0.00 

S11.00 

S12.00 

18.00 

20.00 

22.00 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

'10.00 

11.50 

12.50 

10.00 

11.50 

12.50 

11.00 

12.50 

13.50 

9.00 

10.00 

8.00 

9.00 

^  Don't  wait.  Order  Now.  Write  for  prices  nn  neaw  or ■ 

9  WOLF  FARMERS'  FRIEND  HATCHERY,*  DEPT.  5  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO  ^ 


PKWEHE  SS&  CHICKS 

Summer  PRICE*  day- old  or  started  pullets  and  males 


FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Insured  thro  first  14-Day  Danger  Period — any  loss  replaced  FULLY 
without  charge.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  headed  by  pedi¬ 
greed  males  from  200-300-Egg  R.O.P.  Hens  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant. 

CHOICE  of  MORE  EGG  AUCTION  &  CO-OP  MEMBERS  thin  any  other  Eastern  Chicks 

based  on  all  published  evidence.  Co-Op  and  Egg  Auction  Members  MUST  choose 
for  EGG  production  ABOVE  ALL!  These  egg  fanners  rely  on  WENE  CHICKS. 
Experience  proves:  it  costs  no  more -to  feed  Wene  R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks,  but  what 
a  big  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION ! 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  YOUR  FAVORITE  BREEDS 

All  leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  as  well  as  Wene  U.  S.  Copyrighted  specialty  ebirkg. 
Write  today  for  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES,  FREE  LITERATURE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  E-3 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
YEAR  AROUND  ' 

U.  S.  Hew  Jersey  APPROVED 

1,800,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

Ho  order  too  small  or  too  large 

VINELAND,  N.  f. 


Parks 


Barred  Rock  Specialists  since 
1889.  Every  breeding  bird  ex¬ 
amined,  approved  and  banded  by 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision  and  Contest  performance. 
Eggs — Chicks — Breeding  Males 
Now.  .  .  .  Catalog  Free. 


JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALTOONA, PA.  SI 


ft  LG  E  R  "Golden  Ham  pi 


Improved  New  Hampshires 

VjIflNlrkr  MASS.  -  U.  S.  PULL0RUM  CLEAN 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  our 
Chicks  won  Sweepstakes  at  the  1944 
Boston  Poultry  Show. 

Free  Folder  and  Price  Lift 

'  '  ■  ALGER  FARMS 

BOX  3  -  BROCKTON  5.  MASS. 


WHITLOCK 


B 

V 

I 


BABYtIO  AA  PER 

CHICKS  l^aUU  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


_  experience  with  guineas 

back  since  the  first  World  War,  and  I 
have  found  during  these  years  that  they 
will  make  their  own  way  during  a  large 
part  of  the  year,  and  pay  their  owner 
a  good  profit  for  the  privilege  of  so 
doing.  They  have  certain  traits  and 
peculiarities  that  make  them  especially 
adaptable  to  farm  conditions.  It  is 
true  they  will  not  thrive  in  close  con¬ 
finement,  but  this  in  itself  is  more  of 
an  asset  than  a  liability.  A  confined 
bird  is  a  dependent  bird,  an  added 
trouble  for  the  owner  to  feed  and  care 
for.  Guineas  are  independent  by  na¬ 
ture.  Turn  them  loose  and  they  will 
make  their  own  living  by  wreaking 
havoc  on  bugs,  worms  and  weed  seeds. 
They  are  the  most  trustworthy  insect 
destroyers  of  the  poultry  kingdom.  Ex¬ 
treme  weather  conditions  never  render 
them  inactive.  They  are  non-scratch- 
ers,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  truly 
the  market- gardener’s  friend.  Let  them 
have  access  to  the  garden  at  times;  they 
are  trustworthy  bug  chasers.  And, 
they  are  excellent  watchmen,  and  allow 
no  unusual  sound  or  movement  to  go 
unchallenged,  night  or  day.  They  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  danger  in 
the  form  of  hawks,  crows  and  ani¬ 
mals  before  other  poultry  are  aware 
of  it.  It  is  indeed  a  wily  varmint, 
whether  feathered,  furred  or  human, 
that  can  creep  up  on  a  flock  of  guineas. 

The  time  when  there  was  no  appreci¬ 
able  market  demand  for  this  fowl  is 
past.  The  demand  is  here  to  stay,  and 
it  is  steadily  increasing.  Hotels  and 
restaurants  in  cities  are  responsible  for 
most  of  it.  They  use  the  guinea  as  a 
substitute  for  grouse,  quail,  pheasant, 
and  partridge  for  banquet  and  club 
dinners.  The  younger  birds  take  the 
place  of  quail,  and  the  mature  birds 
somewhat  resemble  the  pheasant  in 
flavor.  The  diet  and  habits  of  the  birds 
tend  to  give  it  a  delicate  gamey  flavor. 
Young  birds  weighing  about  two  pounds 
each  are  most  in  demand. 

Guineas  cost  very  little  to  raise.  The 
first  ten  weeks  are  the  only  period  in 
their  lives  when  they  are  essentially 
dependent  for  feed  and  care,  so  that 
the  selling  price  comes  very  near  being 
all  profit.  As  native  game  birds  con¬ 
tinue  to  decrease  in  number,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  demand 
for  this  substitute  will  also  increase. 

My  guineas  when  sold  in  hotels  and 
club  houses,  are  usually  classed  as 
game. 

In  the  New  York  market,  it  is 
best  to  leave  the  feathers  on,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  a  spot  on  the 
breast  which  may  be  picked  clean  to 
display  the  outline  of  the  earcass  to 
better  advantage.  They  should  be  bled 
by  severing  the  blood  vessel  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  hanging  them  by  the  feet 
until  through  bleeding.  For  the  hotel 
and  club  trade,  they  should  be  picked 
clean.  They  are  not  as  hard  to  pick  as 
other  fowls  and  should  never  be 
scalded,  as  the  feathers  may  be  easily 
removed  in  the  dry  state.  These  should 
be  saved  since  they  are  superior  to  any 
but  those  of  water  fowl.  An  over-fat 
guinea  is  not  wanted,  since  they  take 
on  flesh  quickly  when  confined.  A 
young  and  tender  dressed  guinea  may 
be  easily  recognized.  The  breast-bone 
of  such  a  bird  is  soft  and  flexible.  The 
feet  and  toes  are  soft  and  pliable,  while 
those  of  old  birds  are  blunt  and  rough. 

Guineas  usually  mate  in  pairs  when 
the  sexes  are  equal,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  as  many  males  as  females. 
I  use  one  cock  to  three  or  four  hens; 
and  even  one  to  six  is  a  satisfactory 
ratio,  with  no  apparent  loss  in  fertility 
of  eggs.  The  cry  of  the  birds  is  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  determining 
the  sex.  That  of  the  female  sounds  like 
“pot-rack,  pot-rack”,  while  that  of  the 
male  is  more  like  “tick,  tick,  tick.”  The 
red  ear  lobes  and  helmet  of  the  male 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  hen  and 
he  is  larger  and  more  aggressive. 

Egg  production  usually  begins  in 
April  or  May,  and  continues  until  fall. 
The  hens  are  very  persistent  layers, 
laying  almost  every  day.  Their  nests 
are  often  well  hidden,  and  frequently 
hard  to  find.  Extreme  care  must  be 
taken  in  removing  the  eggs,  to  do 
so  only  when  the  birds  are  not  watch¬ 
ing.  Disturb  the  nest  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  leave  a  few  eggs  so  the  hen 
will  not  realize  the  robbery  and  will 
return  to  it.  March  is  one  of  the  best 
months  to  hatch,  here  in  South  Jersey. 
Best  results  in  hatching  are  obtained 
with  hens,  since  the  guinea  hens  do  not 
make  good  mothers.  If  possible,  make 
the  nest  on  the  ground,  as  the  eggs  will 
hatch  better  in  early  spring  if  set  in 
this  manner.  Eighteen  eggs  make  a 
setting  for  the  average  hen.  They 
should  begin  to  hatch  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  day,  and  usually  will.  It  is  welj 
to  sprinkle  the  eggs  with  warm  water 
two  or  three  times  a  day  during  the 
incubation  period. 

The  keets  are  rather  small  and  deli¬ 
cate  at  first,  and  do  not  seem  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  call  of  their  foster-mother. 
Therefore,  it  is  best  to  confine  them  for 
a  few  days  in  a  coop  made  of  wire  net¬ 
ting.  The  coop  must  be  clean  and  dry, 
free  from  lice,  as  they  are  sure  death 
to  the  keets.  Keep  their  litter  dry,  and 
keep  them  warm,  but  never  shut  them 
up  in  tight  coops.  An  open  screen  wire 
front  is  just  what  they  need,  as  it  gives 
them  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Do  not  feed 
them  for  the  first  48  hours  after  hatch¬ 
ing.  Begin  by  feeding  frequently,  but 
sparingly,  after  the  first  week  or  two 


SPECIALTY-BRED  CHICKS 

from  Champion  Egg  Producers 

Bred  from  winning  strains  with  official  individual 
records  up  to  334  Eggs,  344.90  Points  (Penn¬ 
sylvania  Laying  Test)  ....  Customers  tell  us 
that  pullets  raised  from  Redbird  Farm  specialty- 
bred  chicks 

Start  Laying  at  4!4  Mos.  Average  50%  Production 
at  6  Mos.  with  eggs  weighing  24  oz.  to  the  doz. 

ALL  BREEDERS  PULL0RUM  TESTED 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  PL.  ROCKS  WH.  LEGHORNS 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  MATING 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed  First  4  Wks. 

on  Champion,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Chicks 
SEXING  Guaranteed  95%  True 
Heavy  Cockerel  Chicks  at  Bedrock  Prices. 
Write  for  free  folder  and  latest  prices. 

Redbird  Farm  Wrentham,  Mass. 

World’s  Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm 


GOOD  WINTER  _ 

Layers  from  May-June  Chicks 

As  of  February  1st,  Warren's  pen  at  Western  New 
York  rated  First  High  Pen  All  Breeds  and  Varie¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  And  Warren  pens  at 
Passaic,  N.  J.  and  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  were  lead¬ 
ing  their  respective  Tests  In  All  Breeds  and 
Varieties. 

For  the  13th  consecutive  year,  J.  J.  Warren  was 
awarded  the  contract  for  20,000  chicks  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  a  group  of  Massachusetts  State  Institutions. 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULL0RUM  CLEAN 

State  Tested  Since  1929— No  Reactors 

R-  8EC>  rock-red  cross 

Straight-Run  and  Day-Old  Pullet  Chicks 
Cockerel  Chicks  for  heavy  meat  birds. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

J  .  J  .  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


0 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


REDS 


// 


n 


80%  TO  90%  PRODUCTION 

with  PARMENTER  REDS,  writes  one  of  our 
customers.  It’s  production  like  this  that  makes 
the  PROFIT  under  today’s  conditions.  Reds  sold 
’til  June  I.  Sex  link  cross  ’til  June  19. 

E.  B.  PARMENTER 

484  King  Street  Franklin,  Mass. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

'  %llof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


ACES  HIGH 

sin  the  estimation  of  poultrymen 
everywhere,  because  our  breeding 
(standards  have  never  been  lowered. 

100%  H.-U.  S.  PULL0RUM  CLEAN 

New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Write  for  Literature!  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTY.  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass. - 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  Tho 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  -  Sudbury.  Mass. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


MOUISJi 


Product  of  20  years  progressive  breeding.  Out¬ 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  be  heat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  BRENTWOOD  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


I 


COMBS 

BARRED 

LROCKSJ 


-  IT’S  WISE 

TO  INVEST  in  chicks  with  a 
bleeding  background  that  en¬ 
ables  them  to  pay  you  good 
dividends.  Combs’  Barred 
Rocks  make  persistent  layers 
of  large  eggs,  wonderfully 
meaty  broilers  or  heavy  roast¬ 
ers.  34  years  breeding — S'200 
N.H.-U.S.  Approved  breed¬ 
ers.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  facts  &  prices. 
WALTER  W.  COMBS 
Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


The  Chicks  With  tho  High  I.  Q, 
Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
years  of  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  ail  tho  profitable  inherited  qualities. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY 
for  Cobb's  Barred  Rocks.  New  Hampshires. 
Reds,  Sex-Link  Cross  or  All  Barred  Cross. 
Catalog  FREE.  Write 
COBB'S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400.  Concord,  Mass. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


gradually  increase  the  amount  of  feed 
and  decrease  the  number  of  feedings. 
Always  keep  plenty  of  fresh  water  in 
front  of  them.  Remember  that  over¬ 
feeding  and  lack  of  exercise  will  kill 
them,  hence  as  soon  as  they  are  strong 
enough,  let  them  have  as  much  exer¬ 
cise  as  possible,  but  do  not  allow  them 
to  run  in  the  dew  until  they  are  full- 
feathered.  After  they  become  pretty 
well  feathered,  they  are  practically  able 
to  care  for  themselves  and  should  be 
given  free  range.  They  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  trained  to  come  home  to  roost 
and  may  be  given  a  light  feed  of  grain 
at  night  as  an  inducement  to  do  so. 
Mine  run  all  over  my  apple  and  peach 
orchards  until  night.  J.  s. 

New  Jersey. 


Around  the  Brooder  Stove 

As  a  believer  in  a  flock  of  laying 
hens  on  general  family  farms,  there 
are  two  points  that  need  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  this  year  more  than  ever.  First, 
take  the  time  to  plan  the  chores  so  that 
they  will  be  done  as  efficiently  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Other  things  being  equal,  if  the 
same  amount  of  time  will  care  for  400 
hens  as  for  250,  for  example,  the  total 
yearly  income  can  be  increased.  Talk¬ 
ing  with  a  general  farmer  recently,  he 
said  it  was  aq  advantage  to  keep  the 
layers  in  flocks  of  100  instead  of  50, 
using  dropping  pits  instead  of  dropping 
boards,  and  using  deep  litter  instead 
of  shallow,  which  have  to  be  changed 
at  frequent  intervals. 

But  for  whatever  it’s  worth,  let  me 
throw  in  this  observation.  Before  the 
gas  shortage  when  I  travelled  around 
the  Northeast,  the  one  thing  that’s  most 
needed  is  running  water  for  the  layers 
and  for  the  young  stock  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  range.  Farm  families  use  a  terrific 
amount  of  time  carrying  water  by 
hand.  If  there’s  any  practical  way  of 
getting  running  water  to  the  birds,  it’s 
worth  doing.  You’ll  save  time  and 
that’s  the  crucial  point  in  making  the 
birds  more  profitable.  We  also  need 
to  learn  how  to  use  good  grassland  in 
raising  young  stock.  Look  around  and 
see  the  average  dried  up  ranges  in 
July,  August  and  September.  Good 
succulent  grass  will  cut  the  grain  bill 
and  help  provide  the  essential  proteins. 

That  was  good  stuff  in  “Chick,  Pullet 
and  Hen  Management”  by  R.  L.  P.  in 
the  April  15th  issue.  Did  you  notice 
the  statement?  “When  heavy  harvest 
work  came  on,  we  made  it  a  point  not 
to  neglect  those  chickens.  We  kept  the 
house  clean,  and  kept  balanced  feed 
before  them,  and  plenty  of  clean,  cool 
water.”  In  other  words,  for  success 
with  poultry  as  with  anything  else  in 
farming,  nothing  takes  the  place  of 
good  management.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 


Blood  Spots  and  Fresh  Eggs 

I  have  been  getting  several  eggs  with 
blood  spots  in  them.  Will  you  let  me 
know  if  this  is  a  disease  and  if  it  is 
catching?  How  old  can  an  egg  be  and 
still  be  called  strictly  fresh? 

New  York.  g.  h.  b. 

Blood  clots  in  eggs  are  due  to  two 
general  causes;  first,  the  yolk  develops 
attached  to  the  ovary  in  a  sac  or  follicle. 
As  the  yolk  becomes  mature  the  follicle 
ruptures  along  the  bottom  of  this  sac 
and  passes  into  the  body,  then  being 
picked  up  by  the  oviduct.  Sometimes 
a  blood  vessel  ruptures  when  the  egg 
passes  from  this  sac,  and  thus  blood 
appears  as  a  clot  on  the  yolk:  Second, 
a  blood  vessel  may  rupture  in  the  ovi¬ 
duct  and  thus  form  a  blood  clot  which 
will  appear  in  the  albumen.  It  is  not 
a  contagious  disease.  These  conditions 
are  not  preventable,  but  they  can  be 
kept  at  a  minimum  by  seeing  to  it  that 
the  feed  is  properly  fortified  with  Vita¬ 
min  D;  also  that  the  birds  are  not  han¬ 
dled  roughly,  or  injured  through  jump¬ 
ing  down  from  high  roosts. 

Freshness  of  eggs  as  to  interior 
quality  is  dependent  on  how  carefully 
they  are  handled  after  being  laid.  They 
should  be  gathered  frequently,  cooled 
at  once  and  kept  at  a  satisfactory  tem¬ 
perature,  45  to  50  degrees  F.  High  in¬ 
terior  quality  can  be  maintained  for 
several  months  at  a  temperature  of 
about-  30  degrees  F.  Strictly  fresh  is  a 
rather  loose  term.  However,  it  usually 
refers  to  eggs  laid  within  72  hours  and 
kept  at  a  proper  temperature. 


New  Poultry  Book 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising — By  J.  H. 
Florea.  Both  beginners  and  experienced 
poultrymen  will  find  this  recently  pub¬ 
lished  206  page  book  of  interest  and 
value.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  also 
has  numerous  charts  and  drawings  for 
the  construction  of  poultry  houses  and 
equipment. 

In  his  position  as  managing  editor  of 
The  Poultry  Tribune,  Mr.  Florea  has 
had  good  opportunity  to  observe  and 
compile  material  that  has  practical  ap¬ 
plication  and  that  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  Special  chapters  are  pre¬ 
sented  on  such  subjects  as  getting 
started  in  the  business,  equipment 
needed  and  poultry  house  construction, 
brooding  and  rearing  chicks,  managing 
the  laying  flock,  controlling  diseases 
and  parasites,  breeding  for  improve¬ 
ment,  preparation  of  poultry  and  eggs 
for  use,  and  various  methods  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  flock  to  a  larger  sized  unit. 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorkei 
333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  1,  N. 
Price  $2.50.  (New  York  City  resident 
add  1%  sales  tax.) 


Forecast  Further  Big  Improvements 

■ 


Poultry  and  Dairy  Feeds 


Purina  Mills  Announces  Far-Reaching  Plans  for  Re¬ 
search  Expansion  .  ♦  .  Additional  Buildings  Bought 
Last  Month  to  House  New  and  Bigger  Laboratories 
. . .  They're  Looking  for  Some  Startling  Developments. 


IATuitime  necessity  has  been  the  "mother  of 
invention”  in  feeds  and  feeding,  almost  as  much 
as  in  shipbuilding  or  airplane  manufacture.  The 
shortages  and  restrictions  of  the  past  18  months 
have  forced  the  development  of  new  ingredients 
and  caused  drastic  changes  in  many  formulae. 
Yet  wartime  feeds  have  continued  to  produce  the 
same  good  results  as  pre-war  feeds  of  correspond¬ 
ing  quality.  For  example,  egg  production  in  1943 
averaged  only  two  eggs  per  hen  less  than  in  1942, 
when  conditions  were  still  fairly  normal.  Which 
is  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  men  who  are  engaged 
in  nutritional  research. 

With  further  research  on  these  "new  inven¬ 
tions,”  Purina  Mills  believes  that  post-war  feeds 
can  be,  and  will  be,  better  than  anything  we  have 
ever  dreamed  about.  It  is  too  early  to  make  definite 
promises,  but  Purina  Mills  has  sufficient  faith  in 

PURINA  MILLS 


future  developments  to  step  out  now  and  buy  a 
group  of  additional  buildings  to  expand  their 
research  facilities.  The  buildings  shown  in  the 
accompanying  picture  were  purchased  by  Purina 
last  month  for  that  definite  purpose. 

Purina  Mills  has  long  been  ranked  among  the 
leaders  in  nutritional  research.  Purina  Chows 
have  long  been  ranked  as  “tops”  in  meeting  the 
nutritional  needs  of  poultry  and  livestock.  Now, 
again,  Purina  Mills  is  taking  the  lead  in  plans  and 
action  for  the  fullest  development  of  all  the  new 
ideas  that  have  been  born  of  wartime  necessity. 

Purina  research  is  not  carried  on  for  fun.  It  is 
conducted  for  Purina  customers.  When  you  feed 
Purina  Chows,  you  are  one  of  those  who  reap  the 
benefit.  But  only  through  your  purchase  of  Purina 
Chows  can  such  benefit  reach  you. 


FIFTY  YEARS  IN 


THE  SERVICE  OF  /AMERICAN  /AGRICULTURE 


Poultryman's  No.  1  Helper 

Many  poultry  flocks  get  into  trouble  in  spite 
of  every  precaution.  Purina  Chek-R-Ton  is 
the  poultryman’s  No.  1  helper  in  bringing 
them  back  to  normal  in  the  shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  It  isn’r  a  “cure-all",  but  it  has 
qualities  that  make  it  most  effective  under 
a  number  of  quite  common  conditions.  It 
also  can  be  used  to  expel  large  roundworms 
—  or  93.6  per  cent  of  them  by  actual  test  — 
without  shock  to  the  birds. 


When  and  How  to  Use  Chek-R-Ton 

Always  use  Chek-R-Ton  after  coccidiosis. 
When  birds  have  been  flushed,  mix  1  pound 
Chek-R-Ton  with  100  pounds  all-mash;  or 
2  pounds  Chek-R-Ton  with  100  pounds 
mash  for  mash-scratch  feeding.  Feed  this 
mixture  14  to  21  days.  Give  same  treatment  _ix 
for  enteritis, or  any  time  birds  show  tendency  — ^ 
to  slow  up  in  feed  intake.  To  expel  large 
roundworms  mix  3  times  above  quantity  of 
Chek-R-Ton  with  mash  and  feed  7  days. 


ASK  FOR  CHEK-R-TON  RY  NAME  •  YOUR  PURINA  DEALER  HAS  IT 


■\ 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 

Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

S.  C.  Everypay  Br.  Leghorns....  10.00  20.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

_  LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 

mnnVSmiE  mated  with  r.o.p.  pedi- 
BKVUnauu  greed  cockerels 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks  and  New  Hampshires. 
Day  Old  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and  Booklet  Free. 

IBR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

IE.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


ANTIGEN  TEST 

FOR  B.W.I 

5. 

Price  per  100: 

Not  Sexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

White  Leghorns  . 

$20.00 

$3.00 

Barred  Rocks.  White  Rocks. . 

...  12.00 

18.00 

12.00 

New  Hampshires  . 

...  12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

Rock-Reds,  Red-Rocks  . 

...  12.09 

18.00 

12.00 

Comish-Hampshire  Crosses  . . 

...  12.00 

.... 

.... 

White  Giants  . 

Heavy  Mixed  * . 

...  1 1 .00 

.... 

10.00 

Heavy  .  n-w  . . 

Safe  arrival  P.P.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


BnumcmnsR's  chicks 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Order  Now.  Free  circular.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns .  $9.00  $18.00  $1.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  Bock-Reds .  10.00  14.00  10.00 

New  Hampshires,  Wh.  Rocks .  10.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.50  13.00  8.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Month  old  50c,  COCKERELS  same  age  20c.  each. 
Immediate  Delivery.  10%  deposit  books  order.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  made  by  express  collect.  Also  Baby  Chicks 
and  Ducklings. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY,  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 


Ingleside  Reds  And  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  passed  (no  reactors  for 
4  years).  5%  early  order  and  5%  cash  discounts.  A11 
breeders  selected  for  high  production  of  large  eggs, 
early  maturity,  freedom  from  winter  pause  &  livability. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers ! 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 
D.  6.  W.Brattleboro,  Vt. 


| BURRED  nocus 

Poultry  Farms,  R.F. 


■  er.U/)DUC  backed  by  484  to  881  eggs  per 
I  fcUnUH Hi  bird  (official  3  to  5 

■_  r/tOOff  year  records)  mean 

l ■/ .  HEAL  PROFITS!  Full 

story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


DR.  ROMIG’S p tVbtei” CHICKS 

New  Hamps.  Wh.  Rocks  $13;  Bd.  Rocks.  Red  Bocks 
Cross  or  Wh.  Leg.  $12;  H.  Mix.  $10.-100.  Order 
from  ad  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Pnllnfc  Large  type  English  Leghorns,  4 
I  UIIclS  weeks  old  35c.  Blood  tested.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Smith’s  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Spray  Brooder  Houses  Now 
with  PAR-O-SAN 
After  Cleaning  and  Scrubbing 


Combat  coccidiosis  now,  before  it  takes  chicks  your  country 
needs.  Don't  wait.  Coccidiosis  may  strike  anytime,  anywhere, 
and  wipe  out  your  profits. 

Chicks  must  pick  up  coccidia  to  contract  the  disease.  So,  pro¬ 
vide  clean  ground.  Then,  be  sure  to  clean  and  scrub  the 
brooder  house  thoroughly.  But,  even  clean  looking  brooder 
houses  may  contain  coccidia.  So,  disinfect  thoroughly  by  giv¬ 
ing  both  house  and  equipment  a  good  soaking  with  genuine 
Dr.  Salsbury's  Par-O-San.  Spray  Par-O-San  into  every  crack 
and  corner.  Par-O-San  kills  coccidia  on  proper  contact. 


Keep  It  Up!  Spray  the  Litter 

Don’t  stop  just  because  the  house  has  been  disinfected.  If  the 


chicks  get  outdoors,  coccidia  may  be  tracked  in  or  dropped.  As 
a  further  precaution,  spray  the  litter  often  with  Par-O-San. 
Par-O-San  has  a  pleasant  odor.  Will  not  harm  the  baby  ° 
chicks.  Stainless,  non-caustic.  Dilutes  in  either  oil  or  water.  Ol 

Follow  “Poultry  Conservation  For  Victory” 
recommendations.  For  full  details,  sound 
advice  and  Dr.  Salsbury  products,  see  hatch¬ 
eries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores  displaying 
these  emblems. 

Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Health  Service 


get  the  . 
Genuine 


THE  POWERFUL  Pleasant  DISINFECTANT 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
J944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $10.00  $19-00  $2.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  9.00  18.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  10.00  19.00  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  1 1.00  16.00  11.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross .  12.00  16.00  11.00 

N  H.  Beds .  14.00  18.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $9.00-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex.  guar.  $8.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  AH  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Order  May  &  June  Chicks  How 

Our  Reds  and  Beck-Red  Crosses  are 
backed  by  breeding  which  assures 

»  ......  777^71  uty,  early  maturity,  non-broodiness, 

I  1  l  h  aid  egg  size  and  maximum  produc- 
I  ion  o  eggs  and  meat.  All  breeders  tube  tested 
5  for  Pullorum.  Sexed  or 

.All  Straight-run.  Write  for 

|fth  ^4  vflHI  Catalog  today.  Order  Early, 

IQIIglaSiIIII 


Douglaston  Manor  Farm 

R.D.  3,  PULASKI.  N.  Y. 


Cs&^ciMc/rycH/MS 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str  Pits  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns . $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  16-00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  11-00  17-00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  . . . .  7.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Vie  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Puhets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM/  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYVANIA 


BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR! 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Hybrids,  Sexlinks. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

Special  Low  Prices  On  Cockerels  For  Broilers 

O  K  Ij  S 

POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
CALLICOON,  N.  Y.  PHONE  11 


£ 

a 


U.  S.  APPROVED  PROFIT -MAKERS 

State  inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.W.D.).  When  you  buy 
Sunnybrook  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

White  arid  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 
R.  I.  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Started  Chicks  Our  Specialty 

SEXED  PULLETS  S5eU» 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  95%  true  to  sex. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

4  weeks  of  age  up  to  ready-to-lay.  We  have 
brooding  capacity  for  40,600  pullets.  Buy  started 
pullets,  past  the  danger  age  and  save  valuable 
time. 

This  is  our  24th  year  producing  better  baby 
chicks. 

Write  Today  for  Circular  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
BOX  R,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


Large  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Rocks,  Cross 
Breeds.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HEAVY  MIXED  CHICKS 

No  sex  guarantee.  $8.95  per  hundred  prepaid. 

ALLIED  CHICKS  -  -  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

Br  C  T  Ancona  Chicks.  Catalog  free.  Shrawder’s 
■J  3  *  Ancona  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


J>jjj»ULSH  FARMf  chickjB 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  bpA’tj] 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  klBKii 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_ Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. — 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  --- 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns. .....  .$10.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anconas .  *  I -00 

Bar.,  Wh.,  &  Buff  Rocks .  13.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks. . .  A,‘ 

New  Hamps.  &  Hock-Red  Cross.. 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns.... . $  5.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires..  18.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live.  Lay,  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Unsex'd 

"Pul’ts 

C’k’ls 

100 

100 

100 

.$10.00 

$20.00 

$3.00 

.  11.00 

20.00 

4.00 

.  13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

.  13.00 

20.00 

13.00 

.  13.00 

22.00 

13.00 

5 

.$15.00 

$25.00 

$6.00 

.  18.00 

25.00 

15.00 

THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Care  of  Chicks 

I  would  like  to  know  how  long  I 
would  have  to  keep  a  fire  for  my  baby 
chicks?  They  are  now  4  weeks  old.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  how  warm  to 
keep  it,  at  night  especially?  I  never 
raised  any  incubator  chicks  before,  so 
do  not  know  too  much  about  it.  I  have 
98  now  and  they  are  feathering  nicely. 
They  are  Reds.  Some  tell  me  I  do  not 
need  to  keep  a  fire  for  them  now,  but 
the  weather  is  so  changeable  and  the 
nights  are  cold. 

How  large  a  house  should  they  have? 
How  old  should  they  be  before  I  start 
giving  them  grain  and  growing  mash? 

I  still  have  them  on  starter,  but  thought 
by  the  end  of  4  weeks,  I  would  start 
giving  them  growing  mash  and  grow¬ 
ing  grain.  They  drink  a  lot  of  water 
and  it  seems  to  make  their  pen  too  wet. 

I  have  shavings  for  litter,  but  it  is  quite 
damp.  What  would  you  advise?  They 
have  at  least  6  quarts  of  water  a  day  and 
some  times  more.  Is  that  enough  or  too 
much?  MRS.  M.  B. 

If  chicks  have  been  properly  hard¬ 
ened  off  and  are  well  feathered,  it 
should  be  possible  to  discontinue  heat 
at  six  to  seven  weeks  during  late  April 
or  early  May.  We  usually  recommend 
a  starting  temperature  of  95  to  98  F. 
and  then  cut  it  down  about  five  degrees 
a  week.  The  time  at  which  heat  is  no 
longer  needed  is  variable,  depending 
on  the  weather,  feathering  of  chicks 
and  how  well  they  have  been  hard¬ 
ened  off.  In  your  case  with  a  high  tem¬ 
perature  of  98  F.  at  four  weeks,  itjwilk, 
take  longer  to  harden  these  chicks  un-  - 
less  the  room  has  been  cool,  so  that  they 
have  had  a  chance  to  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  cooler  sleeping  quarters.  One 
night  of  chilling  could  easily  cause  you 
losses  later,  so  better  harden  them  off 
gradually  before  shutting  down  your 
stove.  Chicks  need  Vz  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  up  to  six  weeks  and  1  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  from  six  to  twelve  weeks. 
Grain  can  be  fed  in  limited  quantities. 
You  will  get  faster  growth  of  broilers 
starting  as  early  as  two  weeks  of  age. 
by  keeping  the  cockerels  on  the  starter 
for  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  Growing  mash 
is  fed  at  various  ages  depending  on 
the  special  feed  used,  or  on  what  re¬ 
sults  are  desired.  Your  birds  do  not 
seem  to  be  drinking  too  much  water. 


Geese  and  Goslings 

I  have  60  acres  of  high  land  and  low 
land  that  is  fairly  level  at  places 
and  a  fair  sized  stream.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  this  may  be  suited  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  and  selling  goslings. 
What  risks  do  I  take  with  geese  on  the 
range  during  the  day  as  regards  the 
fox?  (Geese  would  be  locked  up  at 
night) .  Would  the  fox  trouble  full 
grown  geese  too  much?  d.  c. 

Geese  are  grazing  animals,  so  your 
land  that  is  located  to  grow  good  suc¬ 
culent  grass,  would  be  preferable.  If 
the  stream  is  not  too  swift,  it  would  be 
satisfactory  for  geese.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  restrain  them  from  following 
down  the  stream,  or  they  may  become' 
lost. 

Foxes  will  tackle  adult  geese  as  well 
as  goslings.  If  your  range  is  near  the 
farm  buildings  and  fenced,  you  may  be 
reasonably  safe  during  the  day,  but 
foxes  work  both  day  and  night  and  es¬ 
pecially  early  in  the  morning.  Fences 
two  to  three  feet  high  'will  restrain 
geese,  but  will  not  have  any  effect  in 
keeping  off  predatory  animals  or  dogs. 

Many  times  geese  pair  off.  However, 
under  general  conditions  one  gander  is 
mated  to  from  one  to  four  geese.  It  is 
the  usual  practice  to  collect  the  goose 
eggs  daily  and  set  them  under  hens,  or 
place  in  incubators.  Breeders  should 
be  fed  a  good  mash.  By  so  doing, 
much  greater  production  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  At  the  end  of  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son,  the  geese  may  be  allowed  to  lay 
and  set,  bringing  off  a  brood  of  gos¬ 
lings.  If  you  plan  to  develop  a  market 
for  goslings,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
depend  on  those  hatched  only  by  the 
geese  themselves.  Breeding  stock  will 
need  to  be  fed  grain  and  roughage  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter.  We  have  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  regular  laying  mash  as^ 
part  of  the  feed  allotment  up  until 
about  a  month  before  we  desire  eggs 
in  the  spring,  then  place  the  birds  on 
a  breeder  mash,  plus  grass  range.  Sil¬ 
age  can  be  used  as  part  of  the  rough- 
age.  Mash  should  be  fed  moist,  but  if 
water  is  adjacent,  it  can  be  fed  dry 
the  same  as  to  fowl  and  ducks.  Geese 
produce  better  at  two  or  three  years 
of  age,  so  it  will  take  some  time  to 
build  up  a  flock  of  good  breeders. 


Corn  for  Chickens 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  amount 
of  acreage  of  corn  I  should  plant  to 
supply  1,000  chickens?  c.  H.  b. 

A  Leghorn  hen  will  consume  about 
80  lbs.  of  feed  per  year.  If  a  mash  and 
grain  combination  is  used,  this  would 
mean  about  40  lbs.  of  grain.  At  the 
present  time  with  corn  short,  about 
14  to  %  of  this  might  be  corn;  thus 
about  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  per  bird, 
or  about  14,000  pounds  or  seven  tons  per 
year.  The  U.  S.  average  figures  are 
about  32.5  bushels  per  acre  or  about 
1,950,  or  approximately  one  ton  per 
acre.  Thus  you  would  need  about  seven 
to  eight  acres  of  corn. 


WARTIME  SHORTAGES  Meefafr  TOUCH  THEM! 


It’s  true!  In  spite  of  wartime  feed-ingredient  shortages, 
your  1944  chicks  need  not  suffer  nutritional  troubles.  They 
can  and  should  go  ahead  with  all  the  vigor  and  success  that 
you  expect  in  normal  times.  Yes  .  .  .  war  or  not,  you  can 
raise  strong  chicks,  resistant  chicks,  profitable  chicks.  You 
can  build  the  foundation  for  full  body  size  and  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  at  maturity! 

We  tell  you  this  with  confidence  and  sincerity. 

You  see,  we  know  that  Pratts  Chick  Starter  is  a  fine  feed 
today  ...  as  it  has  always  been.  For  we  are  taking  special 


efforts  to  see  that  it  is.  Our  laboratory  control  is  even  more 
strict — if  that  is  possible — than  it  ever  was  before!  We’re 
keeping  Pratts  Starter  abo  ve  the  best  standards  in  vitamins 
and  minerals.  And  its  protein  is  carefully  balanced. 

Yes,  in  1944,  you  can  feed  Pratts  Chick  Starter  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  pro  ft! 


Pratts  Chirk  Starter 
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Help  Wanted 

MAN  WANTED  for  dairy  farm.  All  improve¬ 

ments.  Equipped  and  stocked.  Shares  or 
salary.  P.  O.  Box  26.  Verona.  New  Jersey. 


WANTED— Farmer  for  200  acre  general  farm. 

no  dairy  cattle,  at  New  Hope,  Pa.  House 
with  electric  stove  and  hot  water.  Please  send 
statment  age,  experience,  number  in  family, 
and  references.  BOX  7757,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER— Married,  helping  in  general  farm 
work,  help  with  garden,  milking  two  cows, 
able  to  drive.  Farm  house  if  necessary.  Good 
salary.  BOX  7758.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  or  single  woman,  with  or 
without  child,  to  keep  farm  boarding  house 
for  3  men.  Man  to  care  for  10  cows,  100 
chickens  or  work  in  garden.  Within  35  miles 
N.  Y.  City.  Apply  Room  708,  45  West  45th  St„ 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Bryant  9-4752, 

|  Situations  Wanted  .  | 

MAN,  48,  desires  work  on  poultry  farm,  ref¬ 
erences.  BOX  7565,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  or  Manager  of  estate  or 
large  farm.  Fully  understands  Reg.  Guern¬ 
seys  and  beef  cattle.  Many  years  experience. 
Will  consider  a  place  where  they  expect  to 
build  up.  Can  handle  help.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  modern  home.  BOX  7589,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  with  the  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  raising  heavy  healthy  broilers,  de¬ 
sires  to  take  full  charge  of  poultry  farm.  At 
liberty  after  May  15th.  Best  of  references. 
Kindly  send  all  details  in  first  letter,  BOX 
7673,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wishing  to  locate  in  North 
Jersey  or  nearby  vicinity.  Young,  married, 
no  children.  Agricultural  graduate  with  life 
long  experience.  Skilled  breeder  and  dairy¬ 
man.  Deferment  necessary.  Good  reference. 
BOX  7675,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  CAPABLE  women  to  do  farm  work  in 
exchange  for  board  for  themselves  and  two 
children,  ages  12  and  3  years.  BOX  7683,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WOULD  LIKE  position  as  manager  on  farm. 

Had  experience.  Married.  BOX  7731,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Skilled  breeder  and  dairy¬ 
man;  excellent  background:  successful  ac¬ 
complishments;  diversified  farming,  all  branch¬ 
es,  methods  consistently  profitable.  BOX  7691, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  ARE  registering  boys  of  15  and  over  and 
some  girls  16  and  over  who  attend  high 
schools  and  colleges.  They  seek  summer  work 
on  farms  within  150  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Some  have  had  a  little  experience. 
Most  are  without  it.  If  you  are  ready  to  em¬ 
ploy  such  help,  write  for  an  order  blank.  We 
are  a  service  organization  and  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee.  The  Jewish 
Agricultural  Society.  Inc.,  386  Fourth  Ave.. 
New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  available  July  1st  for  dairy 
farm  in  Eastern  New  York  or  Western  Conn. 
Wages  $150  per  month,  plus  share  of  profits. 
Fifteen  years  experience,  crops,  machinery, 
livestock.  Excellent  references  from  present 
employer.  Davis  Platt.  Dover  Dale  Farm. 
Dover  Plains.  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  working  manager. 
Age  52.  Swiss-American.  married,  no  de¬ 
pendents.  Farm  or  estate,  life-long  experience 
in  all  branches  of  farming,  livestock  and 
poultry.  Wife  available  for  occasional  work. 
Please  state  particulars  or  salary.  BOX  7695, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  working  manager  wants  posi¬ 
tion.  Life-time  experience  handling  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  advanced  registry  testing  and  crop 
rotation.  New  Jersey.  New  York  or  South¬ 
eastern,  Pa.  preferred.  Must  be  a  permanent 
position.  BOX  7696.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOUR  BOYS,  17,  want  job.  New  Jersey  farm, 
Sardoni,  630  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey.  


JOB  WANTED  —  Reliable  married  man,  no 
children,  capable  all  types  farmwork;  from 
milking  cows  to  overhauling  and  repairing 
machinery.  Expect  $150,  plus  clean  modern 
house,  with  heat  and  electricity  furnished. 
BOX  7711,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  herdsman  on  dairy 
farm  by  experienced  Vermonter.  EOX  7700, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  35  (Class..  3-D),  with  one 
child  6  years.  Have  some  experience  in 
poultry  and  dairy.  Honest,  sober,  dependable. 
Please  reply  in  detail.  Lorenz,  135-70  Lulu 
Ave.,  So.  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y.  


AVAILABLE  JUNE  10th.  Working  farm  man¬ 
ager  or  herdsman.  Married,  one  child.  Agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate.  Experienced  dairy 
and  fruit.  State  wages,  living,  working  con¬ 
ditions.  BOX  7714,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOYS  and  GIRLS,  17.  available  for  farm 
work.  BOX  7713,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  ESTATE  Manager.  Work  for  absentee 
owner.  BOX  467,  Cornwall.  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Farmer  wishes  position  on 
private  estate,  as  caretaker  and  general 
work,  best  references.  BOX  7716.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GARDENER,  Married,  3  children,  desires 
permanent  position.  BOX  7725,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  2-C  wants  steady  employment 
on  modern  dairy  farm.  Capable  herdsman. 
Expect  good  wages.  Time  off.  Experienced 
pasteurizer,  butter,  milking  machines,  calf 
raising.  BOX  7726,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN— Graham  student.  Many  years 
experience.  Available  June  1st.  Single. 
BOX  7727,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER— First  class  experienced  man  as 
gardener,  assistant  or  caretaker.  Prefers 
Western  New  York.  Reply  to  BOX  7732,  Ruial 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  married.  Protestant,  trained,  long 
experience  managing.  Prefer  boys  institu¬ 
tion.  BOX  7733,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCEPTIONAL  PULPIT  Supply.  Pastor  avail¬ 

able.  Marvelous  proposition.  BOX  51.  Dis- 
trict  “C”  Post  Office,  New  York. _ _____ 

POULTRY,  caretaker,  elderly  single  man. 

dependable  worker,  references,  permanent 
position,  particulars.  BOX  7737,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

GIRL.  17,  untrained,  willing  to  help  with 
housework  and  children.  BOX  7743.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  MANAGER — 400  acres  or  more.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  graduate,  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Single  43.  BOX  7745,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  middle-aged,  sober  and 
steady.  Experienced  with  pure-bred  cows 
and  test  work  feeding.  First  class  references. 
Take  full  charge.  State  salary.  BOX  7746. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTS  WORK.  Small  farm.  BOX 

7754.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  20,  1944 


STATE  ROAD— 40  acres.  15  wooded,  springs 
and  stream,  scenic  view.  600-bird  hennery. 
4-room  cottage,  electricity,  $3,500.  O.  S.  Jan¬ 
sen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y..  Telephone  3-1474. 

WANT  A  FARM?  1,000  bargains.  Catalog. 
Batson  Farm  Agency.  489  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  or  acreage,  good  road,  elec¬ 
tric  or  available,  complete  details  first  letter. 
Mrs.  Jos.  Marquis,  72  7th  Ave..  Brooklyn  17. 
New  York. 

SKYTOP  SCENIC  valley  view.  State  road. 

partially  completed  dwelling,  best  spring 
water,  4  wooded  acres,  $1,500.  O.  S.  Jansen, 
Wallkill.  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 

FOR  RENT— Chicken  farm  near  New  Paltz, 
New  York.  Brooder  and  laying  houses,  barn, 
bungalow,  running  artesian  water.  Will  make 
rent  reasonable  for  good  party.  BOX  7710. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— 306  acre  farm,  productive  soil. 

spring  water,  excellent  hard  wood  timber, 
good  buildings.  Bargain.  Inquire.  BOX  845, 
Lake  Placid,  N.<Y. 

MAINE  DAIRY  Farm,  including  50  registered 
Jerseys  with  outstanding  records,  pair 
horses,  tractor,  complete  line  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  on  rubber,  milking  machine,  electric 
cooler,  quick-freezing  unit,  etc.  Pleasant  co¬ 
lonial  home,  10  rooms,  modern  conveniences, 
fireplaces,  separate  apartment  for  help,  140  ft. 
barn,  other  buildings.  High  elevation,  beauti¬ 
ful  mountain  views,  state  road,  near  large 
village.  300  acres  nicely  divided.  Exceptionally 
good  income.  Price  $22,000.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency,  65  Patterson  Street,  Augusta,  Maine. 

PROFITABLE  DINER  CAR  business,  elderly 
owner  retiring.  Scott’s  Diner,  122  E.  North¬ 
hampton  St.,  Wilkes-Bapre,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— 39  acre  farm.  Stanley  Titus. 
Wingdale,  Dutchess  County.  New  York. 

FARM  FOR  SALE— 55  acres,  5  buildings.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Dunay,  Stafford,  Conn. 

YOU  NEED  A  MAP  of  your  property  to  plan 
your  work.  We  can  make  you  one  from 
your  legal  description.  Parkinson  &  Company, 
Engineers  and  Building  Appraisers.  Dept.  R, 
Chester,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  RENT — Greenwood  Lake;  42  miles  from 

N.  Y.  3  room  bungalow,  enclosed  porch, 
acre  ground:  mile  village,  churches.  Elec¬ 
tricity,  outdoor  well;  $150.  4268  Vireo  Ave., 

New  York  City. 

$280  OFFERED  for  deed  to  7  fertile  acres 
bordering  Sizable  stream  or  lake;  Central 
New  York,  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire.  Suite 
1-B.  173  East  74th  St.,  New  York  21. 

WANTED— 5-10  acres,  state  road:  7  room 
house,  cellar,  electric,  furnace,  bath,  soft 
water.  50  miles  Port  Jervis.  Reasonable. 
BOX  7717,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

96-COW  FARM,  313  acres,  level  ground,  good 
buildings,  macadam  road,  electricity  avail¬ 
able,  over  $6,000  profit  yearly.  Price  $10,000. 
bare  farm.  Reasonable  terms.  Personal  prop¬ 
erty  available  at  market  value.  Irving  C.  Mon- 
dore.  South  Gilboa.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 12  acres  woodland,  with  log  cabin, 
800  ft.  road  frontage,  suitable  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  small  homes  or  chicken  farm.  Ideal 
location.  Lakewood.  New  Jersey.  BOX  7719, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

40  ACRE  FARM,  35  fenced,  under  cultivation. 

5  acres  timber,  between  Jacksonville  and 
Lake  City,  Fla.,  vegetable  plant  land,  3  dwel- 
ings,  outbuildings,  2  acres  wonderberries. 
peach  and  pecan  trees,  grapes,  plums,  year 
around  running  stream  for  cattle.  Homestead 
tax  exemption.  Immediate  possession,  $2,500. 

J.  L.  Towers,  Sanderson.  Fla. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  and  lake  combined.  Lake 
contains  seven  acres  good  fishing  and  is 
private.  Farm  contains  100  acres,  ten-room 
house,  cow  barn,  thirty-five  stanchions,  chicken 
house  for  1,000  chickens,  best  water.  Farm  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Running  water  and 
electricity  in  all  buildings.  House  has  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  If  not  sold,  would  consider 
renting  tern-room  house,  furnished  and  lake  as 
a  summer  camp.  BOX  7723.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

250  ACRE  farm  near  Webster,  Southbridge, 
Mass.  Large  house  has  five  fireplaces:  five 
room  cottage  across  road,  two  barns,  other 
buildings.  115  acres  cleared  smooth  land  in 
large  fields.  Can  be  divided.  Write  Forrest 
Morgan.  Warwick  Neck,  R.  I.  for  pictures  and 
appointment. 

FARM  WANTED — About  forty  acres.  All  cash. 

if  cheap.  Carpenter,  705  Ave.  T.  Brooklyn 
23,  New  York. 

142  ACRE  farm,  SVz  miles  from  Richfield 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  >/2  mile  from  Route  20.  Nearly 
new  dairy  barn  36x80;  good  house,  good  well. 
Never  failing  water  in  pasture.  Large  sugar 
bush,  electricity,  telephone.  BOX  7674,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM— Capacity  2,200.  All  equip¬ 
ment  good;  business  good.  Plenty  buildings. 
Rent,  Sell  or  Lease.  BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I. 

FOR  RENT  —  Completely  equipped  modem 
dairy  barn  with  65  stanchions.  Ideal,  con¬ 
venient  location  near  Paterson,  New  Jersey 
and  all  markets.  25  acres  pasture  land  with 
lake  and  plenty  of  water.  Several  outbuild¬ 
ings  used  for  cooling  and  sterilizing  with 
bunkhouse.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  dairyman  or  as  a  branch  for  a 
large  distributor.  For  details,  call  or  write 
W.  H.  MacDonald  &  Son,  Wyckoff.  New  Jersey. 
Telephone  Wyckoff  75. 

WANTED  TO  RENT — 40  to  50  acre  dairy  farm 
with  equipment.  Prefer  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
within  60  miles  of  New  York.  BOX  7679.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

LARGE  FARM  house  with  furnished  rooms  for 
rent.  All  modern  improvements,  1.  2  or  3 
rooms.  Very  reasonable.  5  minutes  to  town, 

3  minutes  to  lake.  Do  your  own  cooking;  land 
for  gardens.  Charles  Eitel,  .Chester-Florida 
State  Road.  Chester.  N.  Y.  Phone  Chester  171. 

FARM  '  FOR  SALE — 70  acre  State  Road  farm 
with  roadside  stand,  wonderful  location  for 
Tourists  and  overnight  cabins.  Connecticut 
Realty  Co..  Southington,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE — Six  acres,  six  room  dwelling. 

porch,  attic,  cellar,  garage,  chicken  and  out¬ 
house,  windshield,  variety  fruits,  shrubs, 
flowers,  mail  delivery,  good  water,  large  front¬ 
age  on  county  road,  handy  drive  Baltimore. 
Wilmington,  Philadelphia.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused.  W.  Herboth.  Route  2.  Newark.  Dela. 

RIVER  FARM,  51  acres,  capacity,  1,700  hens. 

10  cows,  7  room  house,  automobile  repair 
shop  on  paved  road,  one  mile  from  town,  elec¬ 
tricity  available.  $3,000.  Bert  Coman,  South 
Edmeston,  New  York. 

FOR  RENT  —  Furnished.  Summer  bungalow. 

lake,  Catskills,  Christian  community.  Owner. 
61  Grand  Ave.,  Englewood.  N.  J. 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  one  mile  from 
Stroudsburg,  89  miles  from  New  York.  170 
acre  dairy  farm  with  one  mile  of  very  large 
trout  stream.  Main  house  built  1819,  and 
completely  restored.  7  rooms,  2  baths,  3  fire¬ 
places.  steam  heat,  electric.  Tenant  house  of 

6  rooms  and  bath.  Dairy  barn  with  16  stan¬ 
chions.  All  buildings.  Everything  the  best. 
$18,500.  Write  for  complete  catalog  of  farms 
from  $3,000  to  $50,000.  Dale  H.  Learn.  Realtor. 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

$2,750  CASH,  buys  100  acre  farm.  BOX  7678, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Four  and  eight-tenths  acres,  near 
Orlando,  Florida.  $450.  No  buildings.  L. 
Waltman.  504  Mill  St..  Chester.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 4  acre  village  farm,  6  rooms,  all 

improvements,  barn,  brook.  $7,000.  Harry 
Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Dairy  farm,  good  location,  level 
land,  good  pasture,  newly  drilled  well,  elec¬ 
tricity,  modern  house  and  barn,  with  or 
without  stocked  equipment.  BOX  7452,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WILL  BUY  country  place  with  acreage  or 
small  farm  reasonably  priced,  within  100 
miles  New  York  City.  Prefer  fine  brook. 
State  price,  complete  description.  BOX  7671, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOUTHEASTERN  New  England.  Farms,  coun¬ 
try  homes.  Charles  B.  Sullivan.  Assonet, 
Mass. 

5  ACRE,  bungalow,  bath,  furnace,  electricity. 

garage,  highway  near  city.  $4,500.  Others. 
Cring,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio. 

I  WANT  to  buy  or  rent  a  farm  machine  busi¬ 
ness  with  repair  shop,  in  good  sized  town 
near  New  York.  BOX  7735,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  in  Delaware  County.  10  acres. 

modern  house,  7  rooms  and  bath.  Insulated, 
electricity,  Holland  furnace,  high  elevation, 
beautiful  view,  shade  maples.  Coop  for  50 
chickens.  Work  nearby,  other  features.  Sac¬ 
rifice  $3,200;  terms.  BOX  7685.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

CAYUGA  COUNTY,  near  Auburn  on  macadam 
road,  78  acre  farm,  excellent  for  dairying 
and  poultry.  Good  11-room  house,  cement 
basement,  barn  complete  with  metal  stan¬ 
chions,  housing  for  chickens,  pigs,  garage 
and  workshop,  electricity  and  good  well  water 
supply.  Within  Vz  mile,  school,  church  and 
stores.  $3,500,  V2  down.  BOX  7748,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  to  buy.  Home,  with  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  on  farm,  commuting  distance  New 
York  on  Lackawanna,  Lehigh  or  Pennsylvania 
railroads.  BOX  7688,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SECLUDED  three-room  furnished  bungalow, 
spring  water.  One  mile  to  village  and  Dela¬ 
ware  River.  Exceptional  scenic  view.  Rent 
$100  for  season.  BOX  7747,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Small  farm  or  country  home  within 
150  miles  New  York  City:  two  acres  or 
more;  seven  room  house  with  bath,  electricity, 
heat.  Will  pay  $5,000  cash.  BOX  7689.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm  or  acreage  with  possi¬ 
bilities  for  fruit.  Some  woodland.  Present 
state  of  cultivation  not  essential.  Within  80 
miles  of  New  York.  BOX  7751,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMS,  RURAL  and  suburban  properties. 

from  $500  to  $50,000  in  Schoharie,  Otsego. 
Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties.  Make 
your  wants  known  to  Baxters  Agency.  Rich- 
mondville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 100  acres,  poultry,  dairy  farm. 

About  2,000  laying  capacity.  Good  house  and 
bams.  Some  timber.  BOX  7752,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GENTLEMEN’S  ESTATE — Best  paying  turkey 
farm  in  Florida.  $12,000  worth  hatching  eggs 
sold  last  year.  Owner  retiring,  too  old  to 
continue.  Supt.  house,  help  house,  brooder 
houses,  laying  house,  shelters,  incubators,  etc. 
200  acres,  5  acres  oranges.  On  concrete  scenic 
highway.  $15,000,  third  cash.  Turkeys,  hens, 
hogs,  cattle  optional  at  market  prices.  Own¬ 
er’s  beautiful  colonial  residence  with  1,000  ft. 
lake  front  optional,  $14,000,  not  sold  separately. 
Bass  fishing,  bathing,  boating.  Superintendent 
available.  BOX  895.  Orlando.  Fla. 

24  ACRE  macadam  road  farm.  Land  all  till¬ 
able.  Seven  room  house,  basement  barn, 
other  buildings.  Never  failing  springs.  Twenty- 
five  maple  shade  trees.  All  kinds  shrubs, 
flowers  and  young  fruit  trees.  One  mile  to 
post  office.  On  R.D.  and  school  bus  line. 
Electricity  available.  Direct  from  owner. 
Price  $2,750,  all  cash.  Address  Lock  Box  213. 
Cooperstown,  New  York. 

FOR  RENT — One  half  house  on  small  farm 
six  miles  from  Athol,  Mass.  Four  rooms 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  kitchen  and  bath. 
Also  barn  and  land  for  cows,  chickens;  garden 
if  desired.  Very  low  rental  to  responsible 
couple,  who  will  take  elderly  gentleman  to 
board.  BOX  7736,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

UNUSUAL  7-ROOM  country  bungalow.  12 
acres.  Business  proposition.  Beaumont, 

Athol,  Mass. 

FOR  RENT  or  on  share  basis.  Dairy  farm 
less  than  1  hour  from  New  York  Guy.  50 
registered  Guernsey  cows  now  on  test,  3  bulls. 
Modem  equipment,  modern  barn,  2  cottages. 
Over  100  beautiful  acres.  Lake  and  brook. 
Owner  unable  to  devote  time  on  account  of 
illness.  A  good  proposition  for  a  responsible 
farmer.  For  further  details,  write  stating  ex¬ 
perience  and  financial  responsibility.  BOX 
7753,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM— Beautiful  old  home.  9  rooms.  2  baths. 

newly  modernized,  also  five  rooms  in  attic, 
oil  heat,  attached  garage,  all  screened,  small 
out  house  with  smoke  house,  near  highway. 
25  miles  N.  Y.  Schools,  churches.  Apple  and 
cherry  trees,  $12,500.  Evenings  and  Sundays. 
Lillian  Wagner.  Tel.  Boonton  8-0614-R. 

SECURITY  ACRES.  (100)  fertile,  some  black 
ground,  springs  and  streams,  stock  bam. 
house  foundation,  fruit  for  home  use.  se¬ 
cluded  yet  serviced  by  State  Road.  City  bus 
service.  $6,000.  O.  S.  Jansen.  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  3-1474. 

200  ACRES  Dutchess  County  farm.  $13,000. 
cash  $3,500.  BOX  7705.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM,  28  acres.  Hen  house  ca¬ 
pacity  2,500,  chick  capacity  5,000.  Good 
house,  electricity,  furnace,  double  garage. 
Chautauqua  Co.  R.  W.  Rider.  Niobe,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Farm  land,  building  lots  on  Route 
29,  eleven  miles  west  of  Saratoga.  Ralph 
Young,  East  Galway,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  —  Meat,  grocery  business,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  and  stocked.  Corner  loca¬ 
tion.  doing'  business  for  35  years.  Selling  due 
to  death  in  family.  BOX  7699,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lbs.  $1.50.  10 
lbs.  $2.75.  Prepaid  insured  3rd  zone.  Bill 
Sossei,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

WIDOW  will  sell  beautiful  farm  near  Howes 
Cave;  reasonable.  220  acres,  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Abundant  fruit,  valuable  woodland. 
Mrs.  Blegeli.  R.D.  1.  Howes  Cave,  N.  Y. 

FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey.  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  W.  S.  Gibson.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

LOWER  Dutchess  County,  house.  5  rooms,  5 
acres,  mostly  woods,  shade  trees,  shrubs 
and  fiowers,  some  fertile  gardenland,  excellent 
well,  on  good  country  road.  heat.  bath,  mod¬ 
ern  kitchen,  $6,000,  half  cash.  BOX  7712.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

6  ROOM  mountain  home,  state  road.  Small 
rent  to  retired  couple,  all  year  only.  BOX 
13,  E.  Windham,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shaped)  sugar 
cakes.  About  11  to  lb..  $1.  Prepaid  3rd  zone. 
C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y. 

HAND  PICKED  Black  Walnut  Meats,  also 
Large  Pecan  Halves  $1.60  lb.;  2  lb.  $3.15;  5  lb. 
$7.50.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman.  Dillsburg.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Orange  County  114  acre  farm. 

Bank  barn  for  25  head,  chicken  coops,  ice 
house  and  garage.  Woodland  with  large 
timbers.  Eight-room  bungalow,  suitable  for 
boarding  house.  Situated  in  Greenville.  N.  Y. 
Post  Office  address.  Mrs.  Eva  Novotny,  Port 
Jervis,  Route  2,  N,  Y. 

INDIAN  RIVER  Fruit.  Exceptionally  good 
Valencia  Oranges  $4.25  per  bushel.  Express 
prepaid.  Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso.  Fla. 

PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP— 1944  crop.  $3.35  per 
gal.  F.O.B.  Extra  fine  quality.  W.  J.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Bloomville.  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  GOAT  CHEESE  (not  rationed). 

digests  easier.  Also  mildly  laxative.  Pound 
$1.25;  3  lbs.  $3.50.  postpaid.  Twin  Pine  Goat 
Farm.  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Valencia  Oranges.  $4.00  bushel; 

small  $3.35;  Grapefruit  $3.50;  Oranges,  grape¬ 
fruit  mixed  $3.75  bushel.  Prepaid.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  Maple  Syrup,  $3.25 
per  gallon,  plus  postage  or  express.  Send 
money  with  order  or  will  ship  C.O.D.  H.  J. 
Tebbetts.  Cabot.  Vt. _ 


Country  Board 

HAVE  A  GOOD  comfortable  home  to  offer 
a  middle-aged  pensioned  lady.  Board  free 
in  exchange  for  light  services  from  June  to 
September.  Must  be  Christian,  in  good  health, 
and  have  reference.  Mrs.  E.  Oman  Rose. 
Stony  Point.  New  York. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Low  rates,  Marjorie 
McClellan  Flint,  Randolph,  Vt. 


BERKSHIRES.  Spend  your  week-ends  3  hours 
from  N.  Y.  Home  cooking.  Rooms  well  fur¬ 
nished,  twin  beds.  200  acres  to  roam.  Adults 
only.  Trout  fishing  near:  $3.50  per  day;  $24.09 
per  person  week,  2  in  room.  Mrs.  E.  Grace. 
Stone  House  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


MOUNTAIN  REST  Tourist  Home.  Edinburg. 

Va.  in  Shenandoah  Valley.  Weekly  $12. 
Moderate.  Near  Grey  Hound  Bus  services. 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Gochenour,  Edinburg,  Va. 


MOTHER  AND  School  Boy  desires  board  on 
farm  for  summer,  not  further  than  Catskills. 
Must  be  reasonable,  clean.  BOX  7734,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IF  YOU  WANT  summer  boarders — register 
with  us.  No  charge  until  guest  is  placed  in 
your  home.  Due  to  heavy  demand,  need  50 
more  listings.  If  possible,  send  snapshots  when 
sending  details  about  your  place.  Rural  Vaca¬ 
tions,.  43-58  193rd  Street,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  farm  home  for  summer 
months  for  healthy  boy  of  12  who  will  help 
with  light  chores.  Christian.  State  rates. 
BOX  7750,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  Wanted  —  Middle-aged 
couple  want  board  in  country  on  farm  or 

Srivate  home.  South  Jersey,  Delaware  or 
laryland.  No  boarding  house.  Reply  stating 
location  and  terms.  BOX  7755,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUNTY  BOARD— Basic  Villa  Farm.  Ideal 
spot  in  Catskills  for  those  seeking  quiet 
country  farm  home  and  plenty  good  plain 
home  cooking.  All  modern  conveniences,  spe¬ 
cial  rates  for  spring.  (Gentiles).  Helen  Ditges. 
Freehold.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Greenville  13-F-23, 

|  Miscellaneous 


IMMEDIATE  ORDER  acceptable  for  clover 
mixed  hay  for  June  and  early  July  delivery. 
Price  $15  ton  baled,  at  farm.  BOX  27.  Rush- 
ford.  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  Map?  Map  of  your  indi¬ 
vidual  property  made  from  legal  description. 
Average  cost  $7.50.  General  drafting.  F.  G. 
Davidson,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Tractor  disc.  State  condition  and 
price.  Ramapo  Florist.  Inc.,  328  Summer  St.. 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Partly  worn  hooked  rugs  of 
pre-war  Bucilla  wool.  Can  be  reclaimed. 
A.  E.  Lawson,  212  W.  120th  Street,  New  York. 
25.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  McCormick-Deering  hay  baler. 

portable,  self-powered  by  Leroy  15  h  p. 
motor,  all  mounted  on  Ford  truck,  good 
rubber.  William  M.  Ackerson.  Hazlet.  N.  J. 
Tel.  Keyport  541-R. 


BEES — Italian  or  Caucasian  packages:  2  lb. 

$4;  3  lb.  $5.  Booked  full  till  June  7.  None 
C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  buy— Colonies  of  bees.  State  price. 

Thomas  McDermott,  123  North  11th  Street, 
Newark  7,  New  Jersey. 


SILVERTONE  Battery  Radio  $10.  Shotgun  $10. 
Schofield.  New  Ringgold.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  100  gal.  Hayes  Power  Sprayer. 

complete  with  hose;  one  DeLaval  Cream 
Separator  No.  10:  one  Butter  Worker.  The 
above  are  in  good  condition.  Golden  Willow 
Farm.  Croton  Falls.  N.  Y.  Tel.  488. 


WANTED — Western  Riding  Saddle.  W.  DuBois. 
34  No.  Van  Brunt  St..  Englewood.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Snow  fence,  good  condition.  75-100 
feet.  BOX  7702.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  at  once — Tractor,  wheel  or  crawler 
type.  Please  state  make,  year,  model  and 
price.  Edward  Robbins,  Box  407.  Wurtsboro, 
New  York. 


SURPLUS  BEEHIVES,  best  condition,  drawn 
combs,  from  clean  apiary.  One  Duro  shal¬ 
low  well  pump,  2  piston  horizontal,  no  motor, 
capacity  to  15  gal.  per  minute.  One  5-storv 
electric  battery  brooder.  One  Kalamazoo 
kitchen  range,  white-green  enamel,  best  con¬ 
dition.  Wood  and  coal.  Goods  ready  for  in¬ 
spection  here  and  shipped  only  upon  written 
approval  by  client.  John  Baumer.  Ft.  Salonga. 
Northport,  L.  I.  Phone  43-M. 


WANTED — Old-fashioned  grain  scoops,  hand¬ 
made  from  thoroughly  seasoned  hardwood. 
Sparetime  activity.  Write:  Rassman,  BOX  1252. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 


WANTED — Baled  alfalfa  hay  in  carload  lots 
for  field  to  car  delivery.  State  price  loaded. 
Also  other  types  of  hay  on  same  terms. 
Oakeside.  R.D.  2.  Boonton.  N.  J. 


HORSE  OWNERS — We  have  room  to  board 
three  more  horses  in  our  stable  in  Rock- 
away  Valley.  20  miles  from  Newark.  Exce1- 
lent  care  and  riding  country.  $35  per  month. 
Oakeside,  R.D.  2,  Boonton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Portable  Auto-Lite  or  other  make 
gasoline  driven  110-volt,  60  cycle  AC  or  DC 
generator.  State  condition  and  price.  BOX 
7720,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 14  inch  waterwheel  with  direct 
connected  vane  pump,  capacity  2  gal.  pet 
minute  or  more.  $50,  almost  new.  Fred  C 
Booth,  784  Palmer  Road,  Bronxville  8.  N.  Y 


WANTED — Side  delivery  rake  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Alvin  Cass.  Southwick.  Mass.  Tele¬ 
phone  109-R-2. 


FOR  SALE — Sears-Roebuck.  fly  wheel  type. 

5  HP  gasoline  engines,  in  good  condition: 
Wico  magnetos.  $50.00  each.  Acker  Drill  Co.. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


COMPLETE  BROILER  battery  equipment,  for 
starting,  intermediate,  and  finishing  500 
broilers  weekly,  also  laying  batteries  for  100 
hens.  E.  J.  Vertucci,  36-03  Lawrence  St.. 
Flushing.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Flushing  3-8300. 


WANTED— Balloon  tires,  Jumbo  14.  New  or 
used.  Harry  Kern.  White  Ave..  St.  James. 
Long  Island. 


WANTED — Used  power  lawn  mower.  BOX 
7742,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmall  F-30  Tractor,  on  steel  or 
rubber.  State  condition  and  price.  George 
S.  Harris,  Drawer  B.  Station  A,  Manchester. 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Honey  extractor,  two  frame  re¬ 
versible  hand  drive  $12.  Harry  Merrill. 
Massapequa,  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Swarms  of  bees;  also  Mastodon 
strawberry  plants.  F.  M.  Cole,  Shirley.  Mass 

WANTED — Power  Lawnmower,  30  inch  cut  or 
over,  with  riding  sulky.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  State  make  and  price.  Mrs.  William  B 
Thompson.  1061  North  Broadway.  Yonkers. 
New  York. 
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AT  THE  FIRST  SIGN  OF 

COCCIDIOSIS 

TRY  THIS  INEXPENSIVE  TREATMENT 


Don’t  let  eoccidiosis  get  firmly 
established  in  your  flock.  At  the 
first  sign  of  this  dread  disease 
give  your  birds  this  simple  but 
highly  effective  PROTOSEP  treat* 
ment.  First  give  the  birds  an 
Epsom  Salts  flush.  Then  follow' 
with  PROTOSEP  Mash  for  four 

I  days  (4  lbs.  PROTOSEP  to  100  lbs. 

I  Mash).  This  amazing  new  prod¬ 
uct  supplies  more  natural  acid 
(lactic  and  hydrochloric)  than  a 
tnilkflush,atless  than  half  thecost. 

PROTOSEP  is  absolutely  safe,  easy* 
to  use,  inexpensive •  and  very 
effective.  Last  year  more  than 
30,000,000  chicks  were  treated 
with  PROTOSEP  with  complete 
satisfaction. 

This  year,  be  prepared  to  stop 
the  heavy  mortality  from  cocci* 
diosis.  Keep  PROTOSEP  on  hand 
atall  times. Order  today  forhome 
mixing  or  ask  your  dealer  for  his 
ready-mixed  PROTOSEP  Mash. 
Don’t  take  substitutes.  Insist  on 
PROTOSEP.  For  FREE  literature 
write  to  Dept.  B.j 

WHITM0YER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

M  YERSTO  WN.  PENN  A.' 


ProtoseP 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4 -dozen  sizes.  9c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO 
48  LEONARD  ST., _ JERSEY  CITY,  7,  N.  J. 

TIJRKFY  POUT  TS  vJ*TOatlbreasted  Bronze,  White 
ItmnCiI  riMJLIO  Hollands,  Bourbon  Reds.  We  can 
take  some  orders  for  immediate  shipment  and  some  for 
June  and  July.  Thousands  hatching  weekly.  Write  for 
our  special  Turkey  Raisers  Catalog  and  Handbook. 

2MLAND  HATCHERY,  DEWITT  BROS. 

B0X  l3k _ * _ ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

BB  Bronze  &  Holland  Poults;  New  Hampshires 

chicks  $13.00;  Pullets  $20.00;  Runner  ducklings  30c 
ca.  The  best.  William  Krout’s  Sons.  Chalfont,  Penna. 

Broadbreasted  Bronze  and  Narragansetts  poult*  for 
May  and  June  delivery.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Folder  free.  Highland  Farm,  Tel.  7737,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Tnrlrov  Pnnltc  Broad  breasted  bronze.  Tots  of  50  up 
■  Ulliey  I  U  IIUb  for  April,  May,  June.  Thousands 
weekly.  Write— S.  W.  KLINE,  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND  WHITE  HOT- 
HAND  TURKEY  POULTS,  for  May  and  June  delivery. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 


Poults  from  broad  breasted  turkeys.  No  reactors  found. 
Write  us.  West  Sherwood  Farms,  Inc.,  StMichaels,  Md. 

GUINEA  POUTTS  for  sale;  10-$3.50:  100-$30.00. 

WILLIAM  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

thirty,  $7.50;  fifty,  $12.00;  $22.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Circular  free.  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  Sexed  Hens,  $28.00. 
As  hatched  $20.00  per  hundred.  U.  S.  Certified 
R.O.P.  Barred  Rocks  $15.00.  Heavy  mixed  $10.00 
Prepaid.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting,  Penna. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  E&9 

C.  Lukas  Hatchery  &  Duck  Farm,  Paramus,  N.  J. 

Pekin  Ducklings;  excellent  stock,  from  2  year  old 
breeders.  REGINALD  PRYCE,  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

MAMM0UTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $24.00-100. 
SECOR  POULTRY  FARM  -  .  WILSON.  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  $25.00-100 
R.  A.  GARMAN  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  EGGS,  PRICES  REASON ABTE 

ALICE  TRAMMELL,  GRISFIELD,  MARYLAND 


SHEE  F 

By  Horlachet  &  Hammonds 

♦r 


Increased  interest  in  raising  sheep  on  North¬ 
eastern  farms  makes  this  book  especially 
timely.  In  easily  understood  language,  it 
presents  all  phases  of  the  best  methods  for 
the  feed,  care  and  management  of  sheep. 
Fitting  and  showing,  and  marketing  and 
handling  wool,  are  also  well  covered. 

Price  $2.00 
New  York  City  residents  add  2c  6ales  tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N,  Y. 


Beef  Cattle  on  Pasture 

(Continued  from  Page  284) 
then  later  putting  the  steers  on  grass 
alone.  The  quality,  color  and  finish  of 
their  carcasses  was  considered  to  be 
about  the  same  for  all  the  steers.  How¬ 
ever,  they  were  only  on  pasture  for  an 
average  of  about  90  days.  The  fat 
that  the  corn  fed  steers  put  on  in  dry 
lot  was  apparently  sufficient  to  carry 
this  attained  quality  over  through  the 
short  pasture  period. 

In  another  test  relative  to  the  merits 
of  winter  feeding  steers  that  had  access 
to  a  barn  and  range  as  compared  to 
others  kept  confined  in  a  ham  and 
small  enclosed  area,  Good’s  investiga¬ 
tions  on  this  matter  demonstrated  that 
the  average  daily  gain  per  head  for  the 
confined  steers  was  .16  pounds  more 
than  for  those  that  were  allowed  a 
range.  Their  average  cost  per  hundred¬ 
weight  gain  was  also  $2.26  less,  and 
their  average  value  when  finished  was 
20  cents  more  per  hundredweight  As 
a  result,  their  net  profit  per  head,  in¬ 
cluding  credit  for  pork  produced,  was 
$6.28  greater. 

Protein  on  Pasture 

If  the  pasture  contains  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  legumes,  or  only  mixed 
grasses,  the  cattle  will  need  no  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  until  the  midsummer 
period,  as'  an  addition  to  their  corn  or 
barley.  If  well  finished  cattle  are  sell- 
mg  at  premium  prices,  as  they  should, 
then  the  addition  of  1  pound  of  pro¬ 
tein  supplement,  such  as  linseed,  cotton¬ 
seed  or  soy  bean  oilmeal  to  each  12 
pounds  of  corn  or  barley  will  prove 
profitable,  because  it  will  produce 
greater  gains  and  a  superior  finish.  The 
ratios  of  the  price  of  corn,  protein  sup¬ 
plement  and  fat  cattle  will  be  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  as  related  to  possible 
profits. 

The  amount  of  pasture  that  a  protein 
supplement- could  replace  is  difficult  to 
determine  and  has  never  been  accu¬ 
rately  tested.  However,  its  grain  re¬ 
placement  value  is  about  pound  for 

per  feed  unit  required  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain.  In  dry  lot  feed¬ 
ing,  the  proper  use  of  a  protein  supple¬ 
ment  also  has  a  roughage  replacement 
feed  value  of  approximately  33  pounds 
of  hay  and  200  pounds  of  corn  silage 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  produced. 

Handling  on  Pasture 

A  constant  and  adequate  supply  of 
shade,  water  and  salt  will  give  a 
greater  return  compared  to  their  cost 
than  anything  else  concerned  with  pas¬ 
ture  management.  The  growth  on  early 
spring  pasture  is  very  laxative  and 
therefore  it  is  advisable  to  accustom 
the  cattle  to  it  gradually.  It  is  always 
best  to  be  sure  they  are  well  filled  with 
good  quality  hay  before  turning  them 
out  for  grazing.  If  silage  has  been  fed 
to  them  during  the  winter  then  it  is 
advisable  to  gradually  reduce  its  feed¬ 
ing  for  about  two  or  three  weeks  pre¬ 
ceding  the  pasture  period.  For  several 
days  before  being  turned  on  grass  it  is 
better  if  they  have  been  fed  no  silage 

For  about  the  first  week  or  ten  days 
they  should  not  be  allowed  on  pasture 
especially  legumes,  until  after  the  dew 
or  rain  has  dried  off.  By  observing 
these  suggestions  bloat  as  well  as  scours 
can  largely  be  avoided. 


Fast  and  Early  Feathering1 

Now.  is  the  time  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  in  our  breeds  of  chickens.  There 
is  still  much  that  can  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  feathering  and  meat  type  in  the 
egg  laying  strains.  It  is  important  and 
necessary  to  observe  and  make  note 
of  the  relative  lengths  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  wing  feathers  at  hatch¬ 
ing  time;  the  relative  length  of  the  tail 
feathers  at  about  ten  days  of  age-  and 
the  extent  and  completeness  of  feather¬ 
ing  over  the  back  at  four  to  six  weeks 
of  age. 

If  large  numbers  of  chicks  are  used, 
then  segregate  those  with  a  good  growth 
of  wing  feathers  at  hatching  time  and 
grow  them  in  separate  lots.  If,  how¬ 
ever’  there  are  only  small  groups  that 
show  this  desirable  character,  they  can 
be  toe-marked  at  the  time  they  are 
placecv  in  the  brooder.  It  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  check  on  growth  of  tail  feathers 
at  ten  days  of  age,  but  it  can  be  done. 
It  means  handling  the  birds  and  mak¬ 
ing  observations  on  each  one.  Extent 
and  completeness  of  back  feathering 
can  be  readily  checked  on  at  six  weeks 
of  age  when  the  pullets  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  cockerels  anyway  Thus 
if  all  birds  are  handled  at  this  age,  or 
not  later  than  eight  weeks,  progress 

Sarli.  •  made  in  rapid  and  complete 
feathering. 

We  are  in  need  of  improved  strains 
ot  the  various  commercial  dual  pur¬ 
pose  breeds,  developed  especially  for 
brofier  type  chickens.  This  selection 
should  start  at  the  time  the  chicks  are 
placed  in  the  brooder.  If  chicks  are 
selected  that  have  plump  well-meated 
breasts,  it  will  be  possible  to  improve 
their  meat  quality.  After  the  war,  there 
will  be  a  great  demand  for  'this  type 
of.,  bird.  Those  poultrymen  who  are 
willing  to  spend  some  extra  time  now 
working  on  this  problem  will  be  fully 
repaid  for  their  trouble.  We  will  need 
a  bird  with  a  breast  more  like  the 
Cornish.  This  can  be  best  accomplished 
by  careful  selection,  without  the  need 
of  crossing-in  with  the  slow  growing 
and  slow  feathering  birds  of  this  meat 

T.  B.  CHARLES. 
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SWINE 


Pigs,  Well  Bred  Stock ! 

CHESTERS  and  CHESTER  HAMPSHIRE 

Cross,  Eight  Weeks  old  $6.00.  Vaccination 
50  cents  extra  if  desired. 

WILL  SHIP  C.O.D. 

HENRY  ANDERSON 

R.F.D.  BOX  229  MAYNARD,  MASS. 


W IEST  DUROCS 

Breeding  Stock  of  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  world 
for  sale.  Either  Sex.  All  Ages.  All  Times. 

C.  A.  WIEST  -  -  -  WOMELSDORF,  PA. 


■  ■  ■  g — >  r »  pigs  ana 

boars  of  best  breed! 

C.  T.  Edgerton,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville.  Pen 


HEREFORD  SHOATS  h*Te 


E.  B.  PURINTON,  GANSEVOORT,  NEW  YOI 

Innoculated  Pigs,  $5.  Up  FOB  Somerville,  N. 

Price  list.  A.  J.  PACKARD.  Somerville.  N. 

FOR  SALE  £EEiDILR  steers  &  lami 

1  Wl\  UALiL  A.  J  Packard  Somerville,  N. 

Maple  Hurst  Duroes,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pi 
R.  F.  PATTINGT0N  SCIPI0  CENTER.  N. 


c 


SWINE 


MOST  PORK  FOR  LEAST  MONEY 

Choice  breeders,  eight- 
week-old  boars  or  sows 
$20.00  with  papers,  vae- 
,  .  .  „„  .  cinated,  sired  by  our 

herd  boars  SMOOTH  MAJOB”  and  "SPBING  HILLS 
FNMGN  pedigreed  from  Champions.  SPRING  HILLS 
FARM,  Box  89,  R.  D.  I,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED 
DUROC  PIGS 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  Service  boars,  spring 

pigs.  W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


RE-SOLE 
YOUR 


SHOES 

^hther.  Foe  I 
ends  tires, 

* 

1 


Easy— ot  home.  Spread  on  So-Lo.  It  wears  like  leather.  Fo» 
all  lootweor,  thrldren's  and  grownups'.  Also  mends  tires, 
rointoofs,  boots— onything  of  rubber,  leather,  doth.  O 

MEND  THE  HOLE  for 

SPREADS  on  like  butter.  Dries  tough 
overnight.  Flexible.  Non-sktd.  Water¬ 
proof.  Won’t  tome  off— guaranteed. 

So- 


I  ^  AT  ANY  HARDWARE 
ku  AND  10c  STORE 
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Judge  your  feed  by  RESULTS 


Research  demonstrates  the  need  of 
vitamins  in  your  feeds.  Here  is  shown 
the  benefit  of  laboratory  control  in 
feed  making.  Nutritional  diseases  are 
prevented  by  the  feed  the  chickens 
eat.  Vitamins  and  minerals  not  only 
must  be  included  BUT  they  must  be 
in  adequate  amounts  AND  in  the 
correct  balance.  At  Park  &  Pollard, 
laboratory  control  makes  sure  that 
your  feeds  contain  ample  reserves  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  .  .  .  quantities 
above  the  standard  requirements  .  .  . 
sufficient  for  safe  protection  against 
nutritional  diseases. 


The  infected  eye  and  poor  condition 
of  this  bird  is  due  to  insufficient 
Vitamin  A  in  its  feed. 


Research  builds  productive  feeds 


The  two  birds  in  the  top  picture  were 
identical  at  the  start,  same  breed,  same 
hatch.  They  were  raised  under  identical 
conditions  at  the  Experimental  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Park  &  Pollard.  Compare  the 
healthy  pullet  with  the  bird  whose  diet 
only  lacked  sufficient  Vitamin  A.  Vitamin 
A  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  life  process 


of  the  chicken.  It  prevents  infection  of 
the  eyes  and  respiratory  organs.  It  pro¬ 
motes  tissue  formation,  growth  and 
general  health.  Park  &  Pollard  feeds 
insure  ample  amounts  of  Vitamin  A  as 
well  as  the  other  necessary  vitamins  and 
minerals.  You  can’t  SEE  it  in  the  feed 
but  it  SHOWS-UP  in  the  RESULTS. 


356  HERTEL  AVE.,  BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y.,  131  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


most  chicks 
may  look 
alike  but- 


They  are  not  all  alike.  If  you  have  two 
kinds  for  comparison  you  will  see  the 
difference  in  vigor,  livability,  uniform 
growth  and  feathering.  These  are  differ¬ 
ences  which  come  from  parent  stock  and 
mean  dollars  to  you. 

Write  for  Hall's  catalog  of  chick  facts— 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC. 

BOX  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


lEMMENSIARGEIEGffORNS 


LOOK!  into  Eamesway  before  you  buy 
Baby  Chicks.  Benefits  of  4  years  Eames- 
way  Service  behind  our  breeders.  98% 
baby  pullet  guarantee,  100%  blood 
tested  and  14  day  replacement  guaran¬ 
tee,  per  Catalog.  World  record  Hanson, 

Ghostley  and  Barron  breeding  up  to  354  a 
eggs.  Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  mo 
horns.  White,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds,  j 
offers  and  discounts  now.  Postcard  brings  Free  Cata 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04D,  Holland.  M 


RAISE  YOUR  10  m 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt 


IMF  AT  make  money 

till,  ra  ■  raising  pigeons. 

Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas . $12.95-100 


N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks .  11.95-100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybrid .  14.00-100 


Mixed  above  Breeds  $9.95.  A11  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
100%  live  delivery  guaran.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2.  McCLURE,  PA. 


Protect  Pe 


s, 


Livestock  or  Poultry 


It’s  a  patriotic  duty  to  kill  RATS,  which 
destroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  pre¬ 
cious  food  and  spread  disease.  An  easy 
and  quick  way  to  kill  rats  is  with  K-R-O. 

K-R-0  is  made  from  red  squill — a  rati¬ 
cide  recommended  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  because  it  kills  rats.  Safe  to  use 
around  livestock  or  poultry.  Ask  your 
druggist  or  feed  dealer.  75<!  per  2-oz.  pkg. 
K-R-0  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

kills  rats 

JVJK,  fuF  ONLY 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  of  $15.00,  payment  in 
full  for  eggs  which  I  shipped  on  Sept. 
9,  1943.  I  wish  to  thank  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  their  help  in  collect¬ 
ing  this  account  for  me,  as  no  attempt 
was  made  these  many  months  to  settle 
and  my  letters  were  ignored. 

It  was  only  after  your  good  paper 
began  checking  on  this  that  any  in¬ 
clination  to  settle  was  shown,  which 
demonstrates  the  power  and  respect  in 
which  the  paper  is  held.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  should  be  the  household 
farm  paper  of  every  farmer  and  it  is 
their  loss  if  they  are  without  it.  We 
have  been  subscribers  for  the  past  21 
years  and  have  profited  by  every  issue. 

New  Jersey.  mrs.  c.  l. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself  and  need¬ 
less  to  say  we  are  pleased  to  have  been 
able  to  iron  out  a  long-standing  com¬ 
plaint.  We  hope  in  the  next  21  years, 
and  longer,  to  merit  the  same  good  will 
of  our  readers.  Our  service  to  them  will 
be  maintained  and  it  is  stimulated  by 
such  cordial  thanks. 


I  am  enclosing  statement  and  price 
list  from  the  Jaycee  Fur  Co.,  205  W. 
29th  St.,  New  York.  I  picked  six  hides, 
all  dry  and  of  the  same  size,  from  a  lot 
of  161  and  shipped  them  to  this  con¬ 
cern.  They  were  all  brown  and  not 
a  black  hide  in  the  lot.  I  measured 
every  one  so  as  to  have  them  all  alike. 
He  finds  four  different  kinds  or  grades 
and  sizes.  He  graded  two  as  tainted, 
and  they  were  the  only  ones  listed  as 
large.  All  my  hides  were  good  and 
dry.  I  feel  the  experience  is  worth 
the  $10  or  $12  which  I  lost  on  the 
transaction.  He  has  lost  a  customer. 

Maryland.  -  w.  p.  l. 

The  Jaycee  Fur  Co.  refuse  to  make 
any  adjustment.  They  say  their  grading 
is  correct  and  they  find  no  error  in 
their  handling  of  the  shipment  or  mak¬ 
ing  remittance  and*  that  the  shipper 
was  given  full  consideration.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  price  list 
offered  more  than  double  the  price 
they  paid.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
shipper  carefully  selected  skins  of  the 
same  uniform  size  and  quality,  this 
concern  classifies  them  in  four  different 
grades  and  pays  a  low  price.  We  be¬ 
lieve,  under  the  circumstances,  the 
shipper  is  entitled  to  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  he  has  received  and  some 
adjustment  should  be  made. 

We  have  always  advised  that  when  a 
person  plans  to  make  a  will,  he  should 
get  sound  legal  advice  and  not  try  to 
prepare  the  will  himself,  even  with  the 
“help”,  so  called,  of  a  notary  public.  A 
case  just  decided  by  the  New  York 
County  Surrogate’s  Court  emphasizes 
this  necessity  of  legal  assistance. 

A  woman  had  bought  a  printed  form 
of  will,  the  first  page  of  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  legacies  and  the  appointment 
of  an  executor.  This  was  properly  filled 
out.  On  the  second  page,  space  was 
provided  for  the  witnesses’  signatures 
and  that  is  where  they  signed.  On  the 
third  page,  the  woman  herself  wrote 
out  some  more  legacies  and  then  signed 
her  name  at  the  bottom  of  that  page. 
On  her  death,  the  will  was  denied  pro¬ 
bate  because  the  witnesses  had  not 
signed  at  the  end  of  the  will. 

It  was  an  innocent  error  as  far  as 
the  deceased  person  was  concerned,  but 
it  was  also  very  expensive  and  besides 
prevented  her  estate  being  disposed  as 
she  desired.  This  could  all  have  been 
avoided  for  the  small  legal  fee  required 
for  preparing  a  simple  will. 

Dr.  Sylvan  D.  Broder,  president  of 
Vitaplus,  Inc.  and  Kalman  Greenberg, 
vice  president,  were  indicted  on 
charges  of  sponsoring  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  manufactured  pills 
which,  they  claimed  would  increase  the 
mileage  obtained  from  gasoline  20  to 
30  percent.  The  “gas-saving”  product 
was  a  small  green  pill,  which  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  and  on  the  radio, 
they  claimed  would  remove  carbon 
from  automobile  engines  and  spark 
plugs.  The  city  had  tested  the  Vitaplus 
pills  and  found  them  worthless  and  the 
product  was  branded  as  a  fraud.  They 
sold  for  $2.00  for  100,  and  actually  pro¬ 
duced  sediment  in  carburetors  and 
were  harmful  to  automobiles.  The  men 
are  out  on  bail.  They  also  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  complaint  that  they  had  a 
high  explosive  stored  in  their  factory 
and  paid  fines  of  $500  each  on  this 
complaint. 

I  bought  200  chicks  from  the  Kisha- 
coquillas  Hatchery,  Allensville,  Penna. 
and  they  died  so  fast,  I  wrote  them 
about  it.  They  said  they  would  make 
good  if  I  sent  another  order.  Cornell 
said  the  chicks  showed  definite  evi¬ 
dence  of  pullorum  disease,  so  I  do  not 
want  any  more  of  their  chicks.  They 
ignored  my  letter  giving  the  Cornell 
report  and  have  made  no  adjustment. 

New  York.  MRS.  H.  H.  K. 

Kishacoquillas  Hatchery  maintain 
that  they  guarantee  100%  live  delivery 
and  do  not  assume  responsibility  for 
chicks  that  die  after  they  reach  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  They  say  “replacing  is  a  racket.” 
We  had  dozens  of  complaints  against 
them  last  year  and  they  took  this  same 
attitude  and  refused  to  make  any  ad¬ 
justments.  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 


"Well-bred? 
I'D  say  so!" 


"We  Lively  Kerr  Chicks  *  • 
are  BRED  to  grow  and  produce  quickly. 
And  we  swell  your  profits!" 

Scientific  methods  on  our  240-acre 
farm  insure  uniform  results  from  Kerr 
Chicks.  120,000  breeders  blood-tested 
annually  for  B.W.D.  (pul¬ 
lorum).  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  36  years  of 
fair  dealings.  , 

Place  orders  for  special 
discount  offer.  Write  for 
price  list  and  free  Poultry 
Raisers'  Guide.  I 

N.  Y. :  East  Syracuse,  Binghamton,  Kingston, 
Middletown,  Schenectady;  N.  J.:  Paterson, 
Woodbury,  Jamesburg;  PENNA.:  Lancaster, 
Dunmore,  Belleville;  MASS.:  West  Spring- 
field;  CONN.:  Danbury.  (Dept.  19.) 

19  RAILROAD  AVENUE,  FRENCH  TOWN,  N.J. 


KERR  C  HICKERIE  S 


KAUDER'S 


^Pedigreed  Wh.  Leghorns 
^  and  New  Hampshires 

World  Record  over  all  breeds  for  average 
points  per  bird,  more  than  5  pens  of  one 
breed,  265  points  per  bird.  Highest  total 
record,  all  breeds,  for  5  high  pens  last 
11  years.  World  Record  New  Hampshire 
individual,  371  points. 

These  laying  contest  figures  are  only  a 
— small  measure  of  the  tremendous  records 
made  by  Kauder  birds  in  American  laying 
contests  and'  in  the  hands  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Free  catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER 

n ...  4AA  D  -  1 4--*  M  \f 
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New  Hampshires  Ready  To  Perform! 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  ready  to  show  you 
their  worth.  For  20  years  they  have  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  that  opportunity.  You  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  quick  growth,  even  feathering,  robust 
health,  heavy  production  and  large  egg  size  to 
swell  your  earnings  this  year.  They  are  real  feed 
stretchers — giving  a  good  return  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed. 

10,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  Breeders  on  our  own  4  Farms. 
Riverside  New  Hampshire  Chicks  available  either 
straight  run-or  sexed. 

Write  Now  for  Free  Folder 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Box  10,  Leo  Berard,  Owner  Salem,  N.  H. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
males  with  records  from 
200  and  up.  Bred  for 
heavy  production,  livabil¬ 
ity  and  body  size, 

MINORCA- LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 
for  egg  farmers.  Wing 
feather  sexed,  98%  sex  guarantee.  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers, 
fast  growth  for  excellent  meat.  Postcard 
brings  34th  Annual  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  breeding  that  has 
made  high  records  at  laying  contests — fine  profits 
for  customers.  Write  for  it  Today. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3  R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


From  Blood  Tested  Breeders. 

PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95% 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Largo  Type  White  Leghorns.... 

Bar.  and  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 
Red-Rock  and  Rock-Red  Cross.. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special) . . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  and  one  price  "as r  all 
breeders  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding 
size  and  egg  production.  Order  direct  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog  giving  full  information  of  breeders 
and  hatchery.  All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guaranteed 
100%  live  delivery.  Hatches  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
SHIRK’S  HATCHERY 

H.  C.  Shirk.  Prop.,  Box  RN,  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Electric  Hatched. 
Unsex.  Pul’ts  Ckls. 
100  100  100 
.$12.00  $21.50  $4.00 
.  14.00  18.00  14.00 

.  15.00  19.00  14.00 

17.00  25.00  14.00 
12.50  16.00  10.00 


am 
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100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghoi 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.... 

VV.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cr.  11.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R 


Str.  Rum  Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

14.00 

8.00 

Cr.  11.00 

15.00 

9.00 

16.00 

9.00 

14.00 

7. 0*1 

McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Will  Ship  C.O.D.  mm  Postage  Paid.  Breeders 
„  -  .  —  Blood  Tested.  Unsexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Sexing  Guar.  95%.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  12.00  18.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  12.00  18.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  |2  00 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Bex  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  WANTED 

Write  us  before  you  cell. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

DRESSED  POULTRY  WANTED 

Raise  poultry  for  a  purpose  and  know  in  advance,  the 
purpose,  and  for  whom  you  are  raising  for.  Ask 
Meloney,  one  of  the  oldest  dressed  poultry  firms  in  the 
city.  U.  L.  MELONEY,  427  W  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 

Xiivo  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

FANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
•square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WANTPH  White  eggs  only.  Edward’s  Farms, 
TV /11T1  Eil/  185-08  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-542,  BOONE,  IOWA. 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

BUY  YOUR  SLAB  WOOD  Zn 

the  summer.  $1.00  per  cord  cut  to  one  foot  lengths. 

MONTICELLO  LUMBER  CO.  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 

Engine  Driven  Generators,  for  all  types  of  applications. 
Emergency  service  for  hatcheries,  when  regular  service 
is  interrupted.  For  farms  and  homes  where  public  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  available.  Marine  applications,  lighting 
plant  batteries  and  water  systems  in  stock.  Est.  1920. 

UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Alan  Painten  ...  Hanover,  Massachusetts 

HAY  FOR  QAI  F  alfalfa,  timothy 

1  1  1  JnLL  AND  FEEDING  HAY 

Delivered  your  station  in  carload  lots.  James  Kelly, 
137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Tel.  9-2885. 

BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

‘  n"  V*  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE^  Wisl 

Book  Salp  nc.w, and  “Jed  boob  bargains  29c  up.  Free 
uuim  ddlC  catalog  6500  titles.  Novels,  westerns, 
non-fiction.  AMERICAN  LENDING 
LIBRARY,  Dept.  RN,  COLLEGE  POINT,  N.  Y. 

POTATO  PLANTER  FOR  SALE:  Used,  rebuilt  Far- 
quhar  four  row  Potato  Planter  on  pneumatic  tires, 
excellent  condition.  GEORGE  MALVESE  &  CO., 
New  Hyde  Park,  New  York.  Tel.  Garden  City  8821, 

PERSONAL  STATIONERY:  50  Sheets,  25  Envelopes 
printed  30  cents;  200  Sheets,  10O  Envelopes,  $1.00. 
IDEAL  PRESS  -  -  NORTH  ANSON,  MAINE 

HAY  FOR  SALE;  Baled  mixed  hay  and  oat  straw. 
Truck  delivery  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

KENNETH  L.  STEWART,  MAPLECREST,  N.  Y. 

PRINTING:  Best,  for  less.  Send  copy  for  prepaid 

prices.  KEITH  PRESS,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Adirondack  Hotel  positions  open,  all  departments.  Male 
and  female.  ADVERTISER  7489,  Rural  New-Yorker 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  ijumber. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M, 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

All  advertisements  intended  for 
this  classified  department  must  be 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  office 
not  later  than  Tuesday  morning, 
11  days  in  advance  of  publication. 


WANTED  by  an  elderly  couple  in  a  summer 

home  near  New  York  City,  a  man  to  drive 
a  car  and  do  light  work  in  the  home  and  on 
the  lawn.  Must  be  careful  driver.  State  salary 
wanted  Room  and  board  furnished.  D  . 
130x^639,  General  Post  Office.  New  York  1, 

MIDDLE-AGED  Couple  (white)  to  serve  in 

home  as  chauffeur,  houseman  and  cook.  Only 
Separate  apartment  for  couple. 
BOX  7676,  Rural  New  -Yorker. 

w°M.EN  for  gathering  and  packing  eggs,  age 

20  to  40.  wages  $70  per  month,  plus  board 
and  room.  BOX  305.  Wrentham,  Mass. 

WOMAN  FARMER  wishes  contact  with  farm- 

erette  interested  in  P.  B.  Jerseys,  in  lieu  of 
owning  a  farm.  BOX  7672,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKERS— Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines 

and  hand  milking;  $100  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board,  plus  bonus.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms.  Inc.,  Union. 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED— Married  Dairy  Farmer,  experienced 

milker,  DeLaval  Milker  used,  $28  per  week 
with  house  and  milk.  Reference.  Taylor’s 
Dairy,  North  Road.  Chester,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Cook  and  housekeeper  on  Long 
Island  farm.  Christian  family  and  pleasant 
home.  No  laundry.  $20  weekly.  Seaver  Farm. 
Smithtown  Branch.  Long  Island. 

WANTED — Plain  country  cook  for  pleasant 
suburban  home  near  New  York  City.  Own 
room.  State  experience  and  references.  Salary 
$100.  BOX  7759,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  CITIZENS  to  work  on  Institution 
Farm.  48  hour  week.  Pay  weekly.  No  milk¬ 
ing,  vacations  with  pay.  Sick  care,  $900  with 
board,  single  room  and  laundry.  R.  L.  Whitney. 
Head  Farmer,  BOX  288,  Westborough,  Mass. 

WANTED — Women  attendants  for  care  of 
mentally  ill  in  State  Hospital.  $70  per  month 
and  full  maintenance.  Apply  Nursing  Office, 
N.  J.  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park.  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  thoroughly  modern  coun¬ 
try  home.  15  miles  from  New  Haven.  Conn. 

2  adults  in  family.  Licensed  driver  preferred. 
Write  fully.  BOX  7690,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED — Milkers  and  assistant  herds¬ 
men,  single  or  married.  Wages  $175  month 
and  up.  Also,  need  farm  and  tractor  men. 
Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Route  S-31, 
Sussex  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

FARMER,  married,  experienced  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  Good  salary,  living  quarters,  board. 
Modern  facilities.  Harman.  R.F.D.  1.  Walden, 
New  York. 

MARRIED  COUPLE  to  take  care  of  small 
Guernsey  herd,  etc.  and  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful  in  Westchester  County.  5-room 
cottage.  BOX  7534,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ATTENDANT  NURSING— Free  training  with 
pay  for  career  as  licensed  attendant.  Ages 
18  to  45.  Apply  Allerton  Hospital,  68  Aller- 
ton  Street,  Brookline  46,  Massachusetts. 

WANTED — Test  cow  milker  for  three  time 
string  using  Universal  short  tube  milker. 
Must  be  draft  exempt.  Write  giving  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  desired.  BOX  7550,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CONVALESCENT  HOME  for  children,  30  miles 
outside  of  New  York  City  in  Westchester 
County,  is  in  need  of  the  following;  Porters. 
Chambermaids,  Dining  Room  Workers.  Single 
room,  board  and  laundry.  Six  days,  eight 
hours.  No  experience  necessary.  Permanent, 
Write  for  particulars.  BOX  207,  Chappaqua, 
New  York. 

CONVALESCENT  HOME  for  Children.  One  hour 
from  New  York  City,  needs  women  for  din¬ 
ing  room  and  chamber  work.  Also,  two  house¬ 
men  and  a  handyman  for  grounds.  Salary  and 
full  maintenance.  Single  rooms,  good  living. 
Further  information,  write  to  BOX  207.  Chap- 
paqua,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Kitchen  and  ward  helpers.  $65  per 
month  with  maintenance.  Fifty  beds,  pleas¬ 
ant  situation.  Fairview  Hospital,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington,  Mass. 

WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives.  Good 
physical  condition.  Must  be  _  United  States 
citizen,  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New 
York  State.  Ages  18-60.  $71.95  per  month  and 
room,  board  and  laundry.  Eight  hour  day. 
Certificate  of  availability  required  if  employed 
in  essential  industry.  Write  Superintendent, 
Letchworth  ViUage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

RENT  FREE.  50  acre  farm,  house  6  rooms. 

_  water  and  electricity,  3  year  lease.  Chris¬ 
tian  man  with  family  who  understands  car- 
pentery.  Near  Albany.  BOX  7693.  Rural  New- 
Yorker.* 

KITCHEN  MEN  wanted  in  a  children’s  sum¬ 
mer  camp  in  Massachusetts.  Dishwashers, 
porters,  $100  a  month,  plus  board  and  round 
trip  fare  from  New  York.  Apply  to  BOX 
7706,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  for  processing  and  bottling 
plant.  Write,  stating  age,  reference,  salary 
desired.  BOX  7572.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BAKER  WANTED  for  Institution.  Will  con¬ 
sider  couple.  BOX  7575,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Girl  or  middle-aged  woman  to 
assist  in  simple  cooking  and  housekeeping 
in  plain  country  home.  2  adults  only.  $75  a 
month.  BOX  153,  Mahwah.  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  help  in  home  of  single  man. 
Near  school.  BOX  7587,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Men  for  hay,  grain,  fertilizer  busi¬ 
ness,  $42  to  $45  weekly.  Chauffeur’s  license. 
Steady  work.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Nassau  Farmers’  Corporation.  81  Jericho  Turn¬ 
pike,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

URGENT  NEED — Honest  man  and  wife,  no 
liquor,  preferably  no  tobacco,  to  work  farm 
on  share  basis.  Live  with  owner.  BOX  7694, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Working  farm  manager  and  herds¬ 
man  to  take  charge  of  dairy  farm  of  pure 
bred  registered  cows.  Would  prefer  married 
man  with  agricultural  college  training.  Ex¬ 
cellent  position  with  top  salary  to  right  man, 
with  good  living  conditions,  vegetables,  milk 
and  fuel.  Must  know  how  to  run  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  tractor  and  truck.  Farm  has  modem 
buildings  and  equipment.  State  experience, 
references  and  wages  expected.  BOX  7692. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  for  housework,  girl  or  woman. 

Country,  private  home;  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences;  no  cooking,  high  wages,  depending  on 
ability  and  references;  own  room.  Transpor¬ 
tation  provided,  church  and  time  off.  Write 
Mrs.  Shaun  Kelly,  Richmond,  Mass. 

A  PRIVATE  cottage  type  Children’s  Home 
has  opportunities  for  women  who  like  chil¬ 
dren  and  who  know  how  to  prepare  foods. 
Pleasant  work  on  a  large  farm  within  the  city 
limit.  For  information,  write  Albany  Home 
for  Children,  Albany,  3,  New  York. 

MEN  WANTED  —  Country  seashore  inn,  as 
houseman,  gardener’s  helper  and  dishwash¬ 
ers.  Sixty  dollars  monthly,  room  and  board. 
Ye  Castle  Inn,  Saybrook,  Conn. 

HELP  WANTED— Male  and  Female.  Open¬ 
ings  for  nurses,  attendants,  cooks,  farmers, 
etc.  Salary  $1,200  a  year  and  up.  If  you  are 
in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  Valley 
State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  York. 

COUPLE  WANTED  —  Gardener,  handy  man, 
drive  car,  on  small  place  in  Westchester 
County.  Good  references  required.  BOX  7698, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  or  girl;  private  kennel. 

small  farm.  Coverside  Kennels.  Millbrook. 
New  York. 

WANTED — Woman  for  cooking  and  house¬ 
work  in  country  near  Utica  bus  line.  Good 
wages,  modern  conveniences,  adults.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Write  Mrs.  B.  F.  Hutchison,  Marcy. 
R.F.D.,  New  York  or  Tel.  Utica  4-0802. 

WANTED — Experienced  foreman  for  60  acre 
orchard,  apples  and  peaches  in  New  London 
County,  Connecticut.  Right  man  finds  good 
position  and  modern  dwelling.  Write  fuU 
details  and  references.  BOX  7614.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED — Assistant  cook,  man  or  woman, 
citizen.  Apply  giving  references.  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Conn. 

DAIRY  FARM  help  wanted.  Large  farm,  all 
modern  facilities,  house,  steam  heat.  bath. 
Small  family  only.  Also  need  handy  man  for 
garden,  lawns,  wash  cars  and  trucks,  painting 
and  repairs.  Henry  L.  Nielsen,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  160. 

MAN,  single,  willing  to  give  his  services  for 
country  home.  BOX  7603,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  immediately.  Single  man  or  two 
strong  boys  to  assist  with  essential  work  on 
modern  poultry  farm  and  hatchery.  Splendid 
opportunity  to  learn  business.  Good  home, 
board  and  salary  according  to  ability.  Defer¬ 
ment  possible.  Write  giving  age.  experience, 
references,  salary.  Poultryman,  P.  O.  Box 
666,  Manchester,  Conn. 

WANTED — Married,  experienced  farm  help 
only.  Good  wages  and  good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Gus  Williams,  R.F.D.,  WallkiU,  N.  Y. 
All  letters  answered. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  poultry  farm,  good 
home  and  good  wages.  Schindler.  Brook 
Road.  Lakewood.  N.  J. 

COTTAGE  PARENTS.  (Couples  or  single  per¬ 
sons),  18  children,  modern  cottage,  good 
living  conditions.  Brooklyn  Home  for  Children, 
67-35  112th  Street.  Forest  Hills.  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  for  broiler  ranch.  Long  Island. 

6.000  capacity.  Four  room  cottage,  unfur¬ 
nished  supplied.  State  salary  expected  and 
past  experience.  BOX  341,  Westhampton 
Beach.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— An  attendant  for  night  duty  in  an 
old  ladies  cottage.  BOX  7659,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  one  adult  Very  good 
home,  all  modem.  F.  Boehhout.  Ontario. 
N.  Y.  Phone  3161. 

WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  for 
family  of  two  women.  6  months  in  Bath, 
Maine  and  six  months  in  West  Bath.  Ability 
to  drive  car  desirable.  Give  references  and 
wages  asked.  Address  BOX  7697.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

$20  WEEKLY.  General  houseworker.  good 
plain  cook,  own  room,  bath,  radio.  2  adults. 

1  child,  modern  house,  45  minutes  from  New 
York  City.  BOX  7670,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHEF  AND  Assistant  Chef  for  children’s  sum¬ 
mer  camp  in  Massachusetts.  Excellent  pay. 
plus  board  and  round  trip  fare  from  New 
York.  State  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Apply  to  BOX  7707,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer  by  middle-aged 
bachelor  on  Central  New  York  dairy  farm. 
Must  be  good  milker.  Christian  Scientist  pre¬ 
ferred.  BOX  7682.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  herdsman  and  dairy 
farmer,  for  small  herd  Registered  Guernseys. 

32  unit  farm,  all  modern  equipment.  Northern 
New  Jersey,  15  miles  from  George  Washington 
Bridge.  Convenient  to  bus.  school  and  city, 
four  room  cottage,  gas,  electricity,  heat  and 
farm  produce,  must  be  sober,  a  worker,  good 
disposition,  permanent  position,  references  re¬ 
quired,  other  help  kept.  State  age,  nationality 
and  salary  expected.  BOX  7703,  Rural-  New- 
Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  farm  near  New  York.  Man. 

handyman,  gardener;  woman,  houseworker. 
cook.  BOX  7680.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  Slaughter  House  wants  experienced 
man.  who  is  a  slaughter  house  butcher,  can 
buy  livestock  from  farmers,  make  himself 
generally  useful.  BOX  7681.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Two  men  to  cut  pulp.  $7  cord. 

No  drinkers  need  apply.  BOX  7684.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  or  single  man  for  dairy 
farm.  Milking  machines  used.  Can  get  de¬ 
ferment.  Good  wages  paid.  Hayes  Moulton. 
York  Village,  Maine. 

MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines 
and  hand  milking,  $100  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board,  plus  bonus.  Ideal  Dairy 
Farms,  2331  Morris  Ave..  Union.  New  Jersey. 

CARETAKER  wanted.  Country  estate  and 
children's  summer  camp  in  Massachusetts. 
Year  round  work.  Salary  $100  per  month, 
board  and  room.  BOX  7709,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Woman  for  simple  cooking  and 
housework.  Small  adult  family,  pleasant 
small  country  home.  $15  weekly.  Moodus. 
Conn.  P.  O.  Box  145. 

POULTRYMAN.  experienced,  with  helper. 

wanted  on  farm.  3,000  layers.  High  wages. 
Sharing  basis  to  right  man.  Andrew  Rey. 
Greenville,  N.  H. 

WOMAN  used  to  farm  life.  Permanent  home 
(for  right  person).  $10  monthly  in  return 
for  helping  with  housework.  2  in  house.  BOX 
7677.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BAKER  OR  Baker  and  Chef  combined  for 
children’s  summer  camp  in  Massachusetts. 
Excellent  pay,  plus  board  and  round  trip  fare 
from  New  York.  State  experience  and  salary 
desired.  Apply  to  BOX  7708.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MIDDLE-AGED  WOMAN,  capable,  reliable  as 
practical  nurse  to  elderly  lady,  urban -rural. 
Baldwin,  Training  School.  Box  122,  Southbury. 
Conn. 

POULTRYMAN.  married  or  single;  house  for 
married  man,  plus  wages  $125  per  month; 
$70  per  month,  plus  maintenance  for  single 
man.  Write  age.  height  and  weight.  BOX 
305.  Wrentham.  Mass. 

WANTED — Married  man.  to  work  around 
apartment  house,  4  room  apartment,  gas.  elec¬ 
tric  free.  Wages  $100  month.  F.  Elwyn.  Supt., 

85  Barrow  Street.  New  York  City. 

MAN  WANTED  to  assist  with  kennel  work. 

garden,  flowers,  lawn;  handy  doing  odd 
jobs;  experienced  with  dogs  not  necessary 
but  kindness  and  patience  imperative;  must 
board  self;  elderly  person  considered.  Give 
full  particulars  about  self,  and  references: 
character  important.  Location  Onondaga 

County.  Write  B.  J.  H.  Rikert.  1606  E.  Erie 
Blvd.,  Syracuse  1.  N.  Y. 

MAN  WANTED — Couple  preferred,  take  care 
of  small  farm  on  Hudson.  All  year  round, 
good  accommodations  and  pay.  Know  how  to 
drive  car.  Wife  help  part  time  in  house. 
Write  references.  D.  La  Valle,  632  Broadway. 
New  York  City. 

COUPLE  WANTED  for  small  place;  two  in 
family.  Man  to  have  knowledge  of  garden¬ 
ing  and  chickens.  Woman  cook  and  general 
housework.  Write  or  phone  S.  Lanier,  Stam¬ 
ford.  Conn.  Tel.  3-7711. 

WANTED — 10  men  to  act  as  foreman  and 
checkers  over  tomato  picking  crews  for  two 
months  engagement.  July  15  to  September  15. 
Will  pay  weekly  salary  plus  commission  which 
will  earn  about  $100  per  week.  Good  crews 
with  good  supervision  will  run  foreman’s  pay 
up  to  a  possible  $150.  per  week.  We  want 
only  good  men.  each  capable  of  supervising 
a  gang  of  25  pickers.  For  further  particulars 
write  to  G.  L.  Webster  Company,  Cheriton. 
Virginia. 

GARDENER  —  Pleasant,  permanent  job  for 
steady,  capable  worker.  Call  753  Brady  Ave  , 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 2  girls,  one  cook,  general  house- 
worker,  other  child’s  nurse.  Small  family. 
Mountains  in  summer,  early  June.  Permanent 
positions,  good  salaries.  BOX  7715,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE,  sober  man  for  milk-house  to  care 
for  cooler  and  milking  machines.  Cleanli¬ 
ness  essential.  BOX  7686,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  farmer,  married  man.  $200  per 
month.  Vogel’s  Farm,  Inc..  >  Route  29  and 
Grove  Street.  Somerville,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  assistant  herdsman.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  DeLaval  milker.  100  cow  dairy  in 
Nassau  County.  BOX  7687.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK  WANTED  in  small  Adirondack  Ranch. 

Write  stating  particulars  and  salary  wanted. 

E.  Bender,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

FARM  HELP  Wanted.  All  around  farmer. 

Good  field  man,  knowledge  of  poultry  and 
cattle  desired;  salary  on  yearly  contract  basis, 
good  pay  plus  excellent  housing.  Property 
located  five  miles  south  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
Write  to  Aircraft  Engineering  Products.  Inc., 

2  Ackerman  Ave.,  Clifton.  N.  J. 

COOK-HOUSEWORKER.  New  Jersey  farm. 

Small  adult  family.  $100.  State  references, 
age.  BOX  7730.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MAN  or  Boy.  $65  a  month.  Good 
board.  8-9  hours  work.  BOX  235.  Sayville, 
Long  Island. 

COOKS,  Couples.  Maids,  Houseworkers.  Help, 
all  kinds.  Highest  wages.  Barton  Employ- 
ment  Bureau.  Gt,  Barrington.  Mass. 

GOOD  COOK.  Sleep  out  or  in  (room  and 

bath).  Excellent  pay,  good  home.  Call 
Passaic  2-4803  or  apply  Mrs.  Paul  Troast.  324 
Dwas  Line  Road,  Passaic.  N.  J. 

MARRIED  MAN  to  raise  calves  and  young 

a  wPu  i  Choice  herd  registered  Guernseys. 
Also  help  with  outside  work.  State  age. 
family,  experience,  references.  Lea  Farm. 
Salisbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — Cook,  houseworker  for  small  new 

house,  own  room,  bath,  radio.  Near  bus  and 
station.  Three  children,  high  salary  by  agree¬ 
ment  according  to  capabilities.  State  expert - 

Darfen1  Conn6renCeS  first  letter-  A.  L.  Best, 

WANTED — Two  young  women,  white.  One 

for  housework,  one  to  care  for  four  young 
children.  Modem  house  in  Manhasset.  Long 

batod'  $?nnereaehralnime  off’  1,Separate  rooms, 
$100  each.  Phone  collect,  Manhasset 

IxDng  °Island^  ®  Allston  Place,  Manhasset, 

MIDDLE-AGED  woman  or  couple,  conscien- 

V°us'  complete  charge  for  working  mother- 
tu!ldren  ]2  a?£  9-  Free  Sundays.  $75  singly, 
$100  couple.  Pinetops,  Briarciiff,  N.  Y.  S  y 

WANTED— Sober  man,  good  hand  milker  to 

take  care  of  27  cows,  milk  17;  no  outside 
W0^li-T%  $.100  a  month,  room  and  board.  Pas- 
cack  Dairy,  R.F.D.  l,  Westwood,  N.  J, 

WOMAN,  intelligent,  settled,  light  house- 

keeping  for  one  or  two  men,  near  cit»w  State 
qualifications,  wages  expected.  BO.J  7718 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  WANT  a  married  farmer  to  work  purebred 

Guernsey  farm  at  Sharon,  Conn.  10  cows 
and  usual  heifers;  250  chickens,  four  pigs 
Completely  mechanized,  including  milkers. 
Nice  living  quarters  with  all  conveniences 
but  no  room  for  children.  Man  must  expect 
to  do  all  work  because  farm  hands  are  scarce, 
but  will  hire  one  if  available.  Require  ref¬ 
erences  from  recent  employer  of  at  least 
3  years.  Good  salary  for  good  man,  with 
premium  if  wife  wants  to  help  with  house- 
work.  BOX  7721,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

couJ’LE  wanted  to  maintain  es- 

tablished,  modem,  fully  equipped  poultry 
farm,  1,500  layers.  Near  to  New  York  CityV 
Share  basis  or  other  satisfactory  arrange- 

Yorker°  right  party-  BOX  7722*  Rural  New- 

FARMER,  Single,  experienced  farm  machinery 

including  tractor,  knowledge  chickens.  State 
references  age,  experience.  $100,  free  room 
board.  BOX  7728,  Rural  New-Yorker  ’ 

C9™PL,E-  /Husband  experienced  farm  machin¬ 

ery,  including  tractor,  knowledge  chickens- 
^  and  care  for  house  (washing  ma- 

sonr?6*!-*?111377  aduLt  family,  modern  two  rooms. 
$-00,  free  rooms,  board.  State  references  a^e 
experience.  BOX  7729,  Rural  New-Yorker 

DAIRYMEN,  either  family  men  or  single,  farm 

Holtsffne63  Lfr°im  NeW  Y°rk  City‘  P  Katz- 

EXPERIENCED  Farmer  wanted  at  once  Mod- 

em  tenant  house;  tractor  and  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  bus  and  rail  transportation  in  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity;  attractive  pay.  Brookhill 
$f-MNyaCk-  NeW  Yor*’  Telephone 

W^,NTED,~c°ok-  General  Houseworker.  State 

age.  nationality,  previous  experience,  if  any 
Convenient  location  to  trains,  buses.  Month  of 
August  at  Rhode  Island  Shore  Resort.  Four 
ln?ludmg  two  children,  ages  8  and 
U.  Children  s  laundry.  Reply  to  Mrs.  W  S 
Heminway,  Ridgewood  Drive.  Rye.  N.  Y. 

MEN  WANTED  for  kennel  work.  Must  be 

h  Ge?n  and  willing.  $100  a  month,  room. 
board  and  laundry.  Mehrer’s  Kennels.  416 
^£^P£^£^d_Tumpike2_West  Hempstead.  L.  I. 

SmGLE  elderly  man  for  all  around  work 

Must  know  how  to  milk,  one  with  car- 
preferred  boarding  house.  Pike  County  Good 
wages.  Write  to  Mrs.  E.  Strehlow.  Greeley  Pa 

GENERAL,  HOUSEWORKER  —  Experienced 

Small  family;  own  room  and  bath  45  min¬ 
utes  from  New  York  City.  $20  per  w«k 
Write  full  particulars.  Mrs.  Steiner.  32  Galns- 
borough  Road,  Scarsdale.  N.  Y.  '-*ains 

plac,?r  on  small  lake  in  New 

Canaan,  Conn.  Woman  housekeeper,  light 
cooking.  Man  gardener  and  handy  man 
ttnrvP  Pleasant  living  accommoda- 

tions.  Substantial  salary.  References  Call 
or  write  Wm  R.  Crawford,  Jr..  *7  pSk  Ave 

gJSJliWfr  N-  Y-  p'”a  5-6332-  or 

$ss.«?°8k.ss 

machine.  $13o  per  month,  room  and  laundry 
Apply  to:  H.  E.  Roberts.  N.  J.  Agricultural 
College.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  S  ural 

W^I^“^Xperience^^airy  herdsman.  Lake 

YoCriferP  63'  BOX  7744-  Rural  New- 

PROTESTANT  WOMAN  to  help  one  ladv  with 

i.and  ^ght  upkeep  of  comfortable 
Conveniences.  Permanent. 
5bu.  otate  nationality,  age,  experience  No 
postals.  BOX  118.  Gladstone.  N  J  ° 

WANTED  by  New  York  journalist.  House¬ 

keeper-Cook  on  Connecticut  farm.  Best 
living  accommodations,  private  bath.  high, 
wages.  Interview  essential.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  7739,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Married  farmer,  trustworthy  and 

reliable,  to  take  charge  operation  farm 
estate  located  three  miles  from  town.  Attrac¬ 
tive  cottage  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
Good  schools.  Life  job  for  right  party.  Ref- 
erences  expected.  Write  P.  O.  Box  293.  Litch¬ 
field.  Conn. 

ELDERLY  MEN,  active  trustworthy,  sober 

handy  around  farm,  taking  care  of  stock, 
milk  some  cows.  One  who  rather  wants  good 
home  than  big  wages.  Must  stay  alone  some¬ 
times.  Near  Holland,  N.  Y.  State  wages 
wanted.  BOX  7738,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  Connecticut  Camp;  outdoor  and 
general  handyman;  wife,  cleaning,  light 
plain  cooking.  BOX  7741,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE.  Summer  or  permanent.  Cook. 

housekeeping,  gardening.  Three  in  family. 
New  Jersey  farm,  30  miles  from  New  York 
City,  near  Railroad.  Very  attractive  condi¬ 
tions.  Write,  age,  previous  work,  salary. 
BOX  570.  Suite  617.  1457  Broadway.  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  small  milk  plant. 

To  pasteurize  and  bottle  milk,  care  for  milk 
handling  equipment.  $145  per  month,  room 
and  laundry.  Apply  to:  H.  E.  Roberts.  N.  J. 
Agricultural  CoHege,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

NURSE — Companion  for  elderly  lady,  semi¬ 
invalid  in  fine  Conn.  home.  30  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C.  Night  work  necessary,  but  free  time 
given  during  day.  Splendid  home  for  middle- 
aged  widow  without  family  ties.  Care  of 
semi-invalid  only  responsibility.  $80.00  per 
month.  BOX  7740,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  PERSON,  over  16,  drive  car,  assist 
outside  work,  private  family,  summer  home. 
Near  Kent,  Connecticut.  Write,  stating  age. 
experience,  if  any,  salary  expected.  Time  of 
availability.  BOX  7756,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  OR  COOK.  Farm  boarding  house. 

Salary,  profit  sharing.  Eberhardt.  2981 
Briggs  Ave.,  Bronx.  N.  Y.  Fordham  4-6931. 

GIRL  OR  WOMAN  as  nursemaid.  Seashore. 
Good  wages.  BOX  7749,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  292. 
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he  Sheplers  still  like  to  tell  about 
this  feed  man’s  first  visit  to  their  farm. 
Had  he  never  come  again  they  would 
still  remember  him,  they  say. 

It  was  just  about  milking  time  and  they  were  impatient  to 
start.  Had  no  time  to  visit  with  salesmen.  For  the  Sheplers 
are  busy  folks.  Besides  a  herd  of  Guernseys,  they  have  a  big 
flock  of  laying  hens,  some  hogs  and  plenty  of  work  to  do  on 
the  200  acres  they  farm. 


Yes,  lots  of  feed  salesmen  called  on  the  Sheplers.  But  right 
off  this  one  seemed  different.  He  didn’t  talk  about  his  feed- 
how  good  it  was— how  much  money  they  could  save  by  using 
it— how  it  would  make  their  production  skyrocket. 


Instead  he  asked  the  Sheplers  a  lot  of  questions  about  their 
roughage  and  how  they  figured  the  amount  of  grain  each 
cow  should  get.  Then  he  began  talking  about  a  *Herd  / 
Check.  The  term  was  new  to  the  Sheplers,  but  when  this  man  explained 
it  they  quickly  decided  they  wanted  one.  So  he  went  along  with  them 
while  they  milked  and  started  a  Herd  /  Check  right  on  the  spot. 


That  Larro  man  has  made  many  a  return  visit  to  Sheplers’  farm.  He  has 
given  them  and  their  neighbors,  too,  some  mighty  good  ideas  about 
their  dairy  herd,  their  poultry  and  their  hogs  as  well— proved  ideas 
straight  from  General  Mills  Larro  Research  Farm. 

That’s  why  the  Sheplers  have  never  forgotten  this  Larro  man.  That’s 
why  he’ll  always  be  welcome.  Because  he  helped  them  . . .  showed  them 
and  a  lot  of  other  folks  what  it  means  to  have  not  only  the  benefit  of 
Larro  Feeds— but  the  benefit  of  Larro  Follow-Through  service  in  the 
field— the  service  that  helps  feeders  get  the  full  benefit  out  of  the 
quality  that  General  Mills,  even  in  wartime,  is  putting  into  Larro  Feeds. 


As  a  contribution  to  America’s  fight  for  food  General 
Mills  offers  several  free  booklets  which  anyone  who 
feeds  poultry  or  livestock  may  have  by  writing  our 
nearest  office.  They  include  the  following: 

•  MAKING  FEED  GO  FARTHER 

•  THE  LARRO  DAIRY  BOOK 

•  THE  LARRO  CHICK  BOOK 

•  BREEDING  DIFFICULTIES  OF  CATTLE 

Tell  us  what  kind  of  feeding  you  do  and  the  service 
staff  of  General  Mills  Larro  Research  Farm  will  do 
their  best  to  help  you. 

*The  Herd  /  Check  was  originated  by  General  Mills 
as  a  service  to  dairymen.  It  is  a  thorough  analysis  or 
"audit”  of  the  intake  and  output  of  your  cows. 
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as  a  Farm  Crop 


By  F,  P.  Bussell 


oculated  with  the  special  soy  inoculum.  If  soy¬ 
beans  are  grown  for  hay  or  for  ripe  beans,  the 
seed  should  not  be  sown  until  the  soil  is  warm 
enough  to  insure  quick  germination.  Plant¬ 
ing  dates  will  vary  in  accordance  with  season, 
soil  and  variety.  In  the  Northeast,  planting 
time  is  between  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the 
first  part  of  June.  In  cold  soil,  soys  sprout 
slowly  and  weeds  are  pretty  apt  to  take  them 
over  before  they  get  going.  Also,  to  help  them 
on  a  quick  comeup,  soys  should  be  planted  just 
deep  enough  to  give  good  soil  coverage.  They 
are  like  other  kinds  of  beans  in  this  respect. 
A  very  successful  large  scale  grower  of  field 
beans,  once  said  to  me  that  when  he  got  a  field 
planted,  he  liked  to  see  about  one  out  of  every 
ten  beans  on  the  surface. 

Hates  of  Sowing 

Sown  with  corn  for  ensilage,  the  preferred 
rate  is  10  quarts  of  soys  plus  8  quarts  of  corn 
.  per  acre.  The  two  kinds  of  seed  are  best  sown 
together  in  the  row.  This  ratio  should  be  kept 
constant,  a  thing  easily  done  where  corn  plant¬ 
ers  equipped  with  extra  seed  boxes  are  used. 
If  the  two  kinds  of  seed  are  sown  from  the 
same  hopper,  it  will  pay  to  stop  once  every 
round  and  see  that  they  are  well  mixed. 

For  hay,  soybeans  should  be  sown  in  solid 


Manchu  soybeans  grown  with  corn  for  ensilage  on  the  Reed  Bros,  farm,  near 
Cortland ,  New  York.  Soybeans  will  make  good  growth  when  planted  in  right 

proportion  with  corn. 


drills,  and  at  the  rate  of  about  2V2  bushels 
per  acre.  To  grow  ripe  beans,  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  methods  may  be  used.  Some  drill  solid 
using  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushel’s  of 
seed  per  acre.  Others  sow  alternate  drills  and 
many  plant  in  rows  28  inches  apart  using 
about  40  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Yields  per 
acre  are  not  likely  to  differ  greatly  whichever 
method  is  used.  The  main  thing  is  to  use  the 
one  that  will  permit  best  control  of  weeds, 
because  they  cause  more  headaches  to  soybean 
growers  than  all  other  things  incident  to  grow¬ 
ing  the  crop.  A  year  ago  some  234  New'  York 
farmers  kindly  supplied  me  with  information 
on  this  and  other  points.  Their  reports  cov¬ 
ered  2,368  acres  and  they  harvested  46,293 
bushels  of  threshed  beans.  Of  those  who  re¬ 
ported  good  weed  control,  most  of  them  said 
they  licked  the  weeds  by  thorough  working 
of  the  soil  before  planting.  In  drilled  sow¬ 
ings,  weed  destruction  by  disking  or  dragging 
before  the  seed  is  planted  is  the  easiest  and 
most  effective  means  of  control.  After  the 
plants  are  well  up,  weeders,  peg  harrows  and 
rotary  hoes  are  good  weed  killers  if  used  with 
vigor  during  bright  sunny  weather.  Such  cul¬ 
tivation  may  be  continued  until  the  plants  are 
six  inches  or  more  high.  All  cultivation  of 
whatever  kind  should  cease  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  bloom. 

Harvesting  Soybeans 

The  combine  is  by  all  odds  the  best  har¬ 
vesting  implement.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  of  the  farmers  who  reported 
their  field  procedures  garnered 
their  crop  with  them.  Eleven  har¬ 
vested  with  binders  and  two  used 
mowers.  Soybean  leaves  drop  off 
as  the  pods  ripen  and  harvesting 
may  then  be  done  with  binders 
at  any  convenient  time.  If  har¬ 
vested  with  a  combine,  the  beans 
in  the  pods  must  be  hard,  ripe  and 
dry.  If  the  cylinders  or  threshing 
rolls  are  properly  adjusted,  com¬ 
bines  do  a  good  job.  They  also 
leave  the  stems  and  pods  on  the 
field  where  they  may  be  disked 
in  or  plowed  under. 


Soybeans  as  Soil  Builders 
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HAT  soybeans  are  high  in  nutri¬ 
tional  values  is  pretty  generally 
known.  They  are  members  of 
the  legume  family  to  which 
belong  peas  and  beans  and  also 
our  best  forage  plants,  such  as 
the  clovers  and  alfalfas.  Grown  and  fed  either 
as  ensilage,  hay  or  as  pasture  to  dairy  animals, 
soybeans  are  superior  to  alfalfa  in  palatability 
and  also  in  milk  producing  value.  The  ripe 
beans  are  so  densely  packed  with  easily  di¬ 
gested  oil  and  protein  ^that  when  fed  whole, 
they  have  to  be  diluted  with  low  protein  grains 
like  oats,  barley  or  corn. 


Soils  for  Soybeans 


Soybeans  can  be  grown  successfully  on  prac¬ 
tically  any  kind  or  type  of  fertile,  well  drained 
soil.  They  are  tolerant  of  moderate  soil  acidity, 
although  there  is  some  evidence  that  slight 
alkalinity  may  be  a  little  better.  Well 
manured,  fall  plowed  sod  is  excellent  for  a 
seed-bed.  Spring  plowed  sod  land  should  be 
similarly  fertilized  and  well  worked  down. 
Thorough  working  is  essential  since  the  root 
system  of  soybeans  is  not  extensive  and  unless 
the  seed-bed  below  is  well  firmed  the  plants 
may  suffer  from  summer  drouth. 


Best  Varieties 

Success  or  failure  hinges  much 
on  the  variety  used.  The  one 
grown  for  ensilage  with  corn 
should  be  medium  late  in  matur¬ 
ity,  tall  and  stiff  stalked.  Mandell, 
Manchu,  Illini  or  Dunfield  fit  these 
requirements  well.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  prefer  Wilson  but  it  lacks 
straw  stiffness  and  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  harvest.  Varieties  which 
normally  ripen  seed  by  silo  filling 
time  should  not  be  used  as  ensilage 
sorts,  because  of  possible  shatter¬ 
ing  with  a  resultant  loss  of  beans. 

For  hay,  the  best  sort  is  one  that 
reaches  the  full  pod  stage  by  late 
August.  Green  soy  plants  are  hard 
to  cure  and  good  drying  weather 
cannot  be  depended  on  after  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  On  this  account,  such 
varieties  as  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
are  preferable  to  later  maturing 
kinds. 

Soybeans  grown  to  be  harvested 
as  threshed  beans  should  reach 
full  maturity  before  killing  frosts. 
For  most  of  the  short  season  areas 
in  New  York,  the  Cayuga  variety 
is  safe.  For  the  longer  season  sec¬ 
tions,  Seneca  or  Mukden  are  likely 
to  yield  better  than  Cayuga.  In  a 
few  localities  like  Long  Island  or 
the  Lower  Hudson  Valley,  late 
sorts  such  as  Mandell  or  Manchu 
will  ripen  satisfactorily. 


Seed  and  Planting 


All  soybean  seed  should  be  in» 
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Some  say  “yes”,  others  “no”. 
The  correct  answer  depends  on 
how  the  crop  is  handled.  Any 
crop  requiring  surface  tillage  gives 
some  opportunity  for  soil  erosion 
to  occur  either  by  wind  or  water 
or  both.  In  this  respect,  however, 
soybeans  are  no  worse  than  corn 
or  potatoes.  Grown  on  sloping 
land,  they  should  be  planted  on 
the  contour,  a  practice  now  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  growing  of  any 
kind  of  tilled  crop.  Properly 
grown,  soybeans  can  and  do  act 
as  soil  builders.  They  are  a  legume 
and  if  the  seed  is  well  inoculated, 
nitrogen  is  drawn  from  the  air  and 
used  to  build  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds  in  both  plant  and  seed.  If 
the  plants  are  plowed  under  as 
green  manure,  the  soil  is  thereby 
enriched. 


Experimental  plantings  of  soybeans  at  the  New  York  Station  in  Ithaca.  The 
planting  on  the  right  is  in  solid  drills,  which  is  desirable  for  hay  production. 
On  the  left,  they  are  soion  in  alternate  drills  of  varying  icidths,  which  are  best 

used  for  the  growing  of  ripe  beans. 
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Raise  Only  the  Best  Pullets 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

The  war  emergency  continues  and  with  each 
succeeding  month  the  serious  significance  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  our 
food  production  on  American  farms  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent.  Poultry  raisers,  as 
well  as  farmers,  face  a  year  in  which  labor, 
feed,  and  equipment  shortages  and  scarcities 
may  become  still  more  acute  than  they  have 
been.  It  seems  very  probable  that  the  poultry 
industry’s  problem  will  be  to  produce  a  some¬ 
what  greater  gross  output  of  table  eggs  than 
it  did  last  year,  but  do  it  through  keeping  from 
five  to  ten  perent  fewer  layers. 

That  is  a  problem  which  is  indeed  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  every 
poultryman.  Yet,  it  must  be  done. 

The  country  will  need  the  eggs 
for  its  military,  lend-lease  and 
civilian  needs  and  commitments. 

The  only  possible  solution  is  to 
raise  only  the  best  quality  pullets. 

The  summer  growing  season  of 
1944  is  now  begun.  It  is  too  late, 
for  this  year,  to  make  any  im¬ 
provements  through  selection  of 
breeding  stock  from  which  to 
hatch  better  quality  pullets  for  re¬ 
placements,  although  this  infer¬ 
ence  should  set  a  primary  objec¬ 
tive  for  the  1945  season.  The 
breeders  for  next  year  should  be 
selected  late  this  fall.  However, 
it  is  not  too  late  to  create  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  pullet  stock  which  is 
to  be  reared  this  summer,  through 
using  better  methods  of  feeding 
and  management.  To  do  a  better 
job  in  growing  replacement  layers 
this  summer  than  was  done  last  year  is  in  most 
cases  to  do  some  things  differently  than  were 
done  last  year.  If  poultrymen  realize  that 
better  pullets  can  be  grown  than  were  grown 
last  year  and  if  they  are  willing  to  make  the 
effort  to  do  it,  it  means  not  only  planning 
some  changes  but  actually  doing  something 
about  it  now  and  continuously  following  such 
a  program  throughout  the  warm  months  of 
the  summer  and  early  fall. 

Range  Shelters 

Many  poultrymen  think  that  one  of  the  most 
essential  factors  to  the  normal,  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  healthy  chicks  out  on  range  is 
the  provision  of  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
clean  and  sanitary  surroundings,  and  plenty 
of  room  so  that  they  may  get  away  from  each 
other  and  lessen  the  contacts  which  may  spread 
disease  germs  and  otherwise  hinder  rapid  and 
continuous  growth.  We  agree,  and  suggest 
that  there  is  no  environment  under  which 
strong,  healthy  pullets  can  be  grown  more 
efficiently  and  economically  than 
those  which  are  usually  provided 
out  on  a  greens-covered  range  or 
field,  and  also  that  a  small  range 
shelter,  open  on  all  sides,  which 
easily  movable,  and  possible  of 
good  sanitation,  is  the  housing 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  poul¬ 
try  young  stock.  We  have  used 
this  type  of  shelter  with  excellent 
results  at  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 

The  range  shelter  should  not  be 
too  big,  and  no  colony  or  flock  of 
growing  pullets  should  be  too  big. 

We  suggest  that  a  colony  of  about 
60  young  pullets  is  just  about 
right.  For  such  a  flock  of  range 
shelter  6'  square  is  adequate.  (The 
N.  J.  Station  has  prepared  plans 
for  the  building  of  this  collapsible 
summer  shelter.)  This  shelter, 
made  in  sections,  is  dismantled 
in  the  fall,  stacked  away  for  the 
winter,  and  can  be  easily  re-as¬ 
sembled  in  the  spring,  and  thus 
made  useful  for  several  years.  It 
is  light  in  weight,  readily  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  reasonable  in  cost 
of  construction. 

Handling  the  Shelter 

Each  spring  the  roof  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  shelter  should  be  freshly 


painted  white,  or  with  aluminum  paint,  so 
that  the  roof  will  not  absorb  any  more  heat 
rays  from  the  summer  sun  than  can  be  avoided. 
The  floor  section  consists  of  the  perches  under 
which  wire  netting  has  been  stretched,  in 
order  that  the  pullets  may  not  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  manure.  The  sides  are  all 
open.  The  whole  thing  is  extremely  simple 
in  design,  and  is  easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean. 
It  should  be  sprayed  thoroughly  with  a  5% 
disinfectant  solution  in  the  springtime  before 
the  first  flocks  are  put  out  in  it;  and  also  dis¬ 
infected  at  the  end  of  every  month  during  the 
entire  summer  and  fall,  as  an  insurance  of 
continuing  a  sanitary  condition.  The  shelters 
should  be  firmly  nailed  and  made  strong  and 
rigid.  Inspect  them  as  they  are  made  ready 
for  this  summer’s  use,  and  repair,  if  necessary. 


Range  shelters,  we  find,  should  be  placed  on 
the  range  so  that  the  pullets  will  roam  out 
from  their  shelter  and  return  to  it  for  the 
nights.  They  will  use  the  soil,  and  the  crop 
growing  on  it,  most  near  the  shelter.  We  find 
that  75  percent  of  the  pullets  tend  to  stay 
within  75  feet  of  their  colony  shelter  during 
three-fourths  of  the  daytime,  as  a  rule.  This 
leads  us  to  place  the  shelters  at  least  100  feet 
apart  as  they  are  being  made  ready  for  the 
season.  Each  shelter  should  be  the  center  of 
a  fresh,  clean,  greens-covered  spot  on  range. 

Further,  as  the  summer  advances  and  the 
green  crop  on  the  range  gets  worn  down  and 
eaten  down  near  the  shelters*  the  shelter 
should  be  moved  to  a  fresh  center.  This  im¬ 
proves  i5the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  pullets 
at  once;  and  also  gives  the  used  spots  a  chance 
to  freshen  and  the  crop  a  chance  to  grow  up 
again.  The  accumulated  manure  on  the  spot 
where  the  shelter  stood  should  be  moved  and 
either  carted  away  or  spread.  The  vegetation 
under  it  will  then  (Continued  on  Page  314) 


June  3,  1944 

A  Trip  Up-State 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

Although  there  is  little  gas  available,  and 
even  less  rubber,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  the  only 
way  to  obtain  good  information  about  farm 
conditions  is  to  go  to  the  farms  and  talk  with 
farmers  themselves.  So,  on  May  17,  I  headed 
the  old  bus  up-state  and  stepped  on  the  gas. 

At  Herman  Flack’s  Dairy  Farm  near  Rhine- 
beck,  they  were  about  finished  with  planting 
corn.  The  big  problem  has  been  to  get  enough 
help  to  plant  crops  and  keep  things  going. 
They  sell  raw  milk  direct  to  consumers,  and, 
at  14  cents  a  quart,  have  a  waiting  list  for 
customers. 

In  Greene  County,  the  fruit  prospects  never 
looked  better.  Apple  trees  were  going  out  of 
blossom  and  the  fruit  was  set. 
De  Witt  Rockefeller  bought  one 
thousand  day-old  New  Hampshires 
this  spring  to  raise  up  to  pullet 
age,  and  lets  them  run  in  his  or¬ 
chard  near  Cairo.  They  are  beau¬ 
tiful  birds,  but  with  feed  at  $70  a 
ton,  he  figures  they  will  have  to 
sell  for  $1.75  each  at  16  weeks  old, 
in  order  for  him  to  break  even. 
I  found  many  more  farm  teams  in 
use.  Quite  a  few  of  the  horses 
are  extremely  old  and  it  was  ex¬ 
ceptional  to  find  a  colt  either  in 
the  paddock  or  in  the  field. 

Spring  was  a  little  backward  in 
Schoharie  County,  but  not  enough 
to  hurt.  Near  Sharon  Springs, 
W.  M.  Kling  and  his  two  sons, 
John  L.  and  William  C.,  have  found 
that  growing  vegetables  under 
contract  for  commercial  canneries 
is  working  out  well.  They  are 
raising  principally  snap  beans  and  beets  for 
processing.  The  season  so  far  has  been  favor¬ 
able  and  prospects  in  this  area  look  good  for 
all  vegetables. 

James  Stebanaubt  is  planting  75  percent 
more  corn  than  usual  this  spring  on  his  place 
near  Canajoharie,  in  Montgomery  County.  He 
figures  that  with  the  labor  shortage,  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  cutting  down  about  20 
percent  on  his  small  grain  acreage.  Suitable 
varieties,  properly  planted  and  fertilized,  are 
the  answer  to  the  feed  problem.  The  swing 
to  more  corn  is  a  definite  trend  all  through  this 
section.  It  is  a  healthy  sign. 

The  picturesque  Leatherstocking  land  in 
Otsego  County  never  looked  better.  Pastures 
were  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  this  time  of 
year.  In  Herkimer  County,  a  change  in  tem¬ 
perature  was  noticeable,  and  the  old-timers 
were  saying  to  look  out  for  the  frost.  Sure 
enough,  that  night  May  19,  it  frosted,  and  still 
heavier  the  next  night.  At  K.  Acer’s  farm  near 
Warren,  and  throughout  that  area,  no  damage 
to  fruit  was  sustained.  The  late 
frost  blighted  some  beans  and 
tomato  plants  with  damage  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  10  percent.  For¬ 
tunately,  comparatively  few  farm¬ 
ers  had  made  very  extensive  set¬ 
tings  of  tomatoes.  At  the  Hitch - 
ings  and  Beak-Skiff  orchards  in 
Onondaga  County,  some  frost 
damage  occurred  on  the  flats,  but 
not  serious,  and  the  trees  on  high 
ground  seemed  to  have  escaped. 

Fortunately  for  the  Finger  Lakes 
region,  most  of  the  cherries  and 
peaches  were  far  enough  advanced 
so  that  very  little  damage  was 
sustained  from  the  late  frost.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Luckett,  at  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion,  said  that  the  early  favorable 
growing  season  had  prevented  a 
serious  frost  damage. 

Farmers  are  doing  a  real  job 
with  no  time  and  a  half  for  over¬ 
time.  Everyone  everywhere  is 
working  hard,  from  children  to 
grandparents.  Their  principal 
worry  is  lack  of  needed  equipment 
and  machinery.  They  are  now  re¬ 
pairing  repairs  and  simply  cannot 
make  the  crop  they  would  like  to, 
with  their  worn-out  material. 
They  all  want  less  government 
interference  and  more  freedom  in 
marketing  their  own  products. 


Mark  Chamberlain  of  Wyoming,  New  York,  and  his  two  sons,  Paul  23  and  Ray  25, 
raised  the  best  soft  white  wheat  in  the  United  States  in  1943,  according  to  judges 
in  the  Philip  W.  Pillsbury  prize  contest.  The  Chamberlains  operate  their  300 
acre  farm  as  partners  on  a  father  and  son  contract.  The  boys  are  graduates  of 
Warsaw  High  School  and  the  Agricultural  School  at  Alfred.  A  dairy  of  36  cows 
and  14  acres  in  apples  round  out  the  Chamberlains’  farm  opsrations. 


Richard  Howland,  Southampton,  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  at  the 
wheel,  does  a  good  share  of  the  work  with  this  tractor  on  the  Howland  Farm . 
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Rambling:  Along  at 
Long  Acres 

The  birds  are  singing,  the  dandelions 
have  been  showing  their  sun-kissed 
faces  along  the  fence  rows,  down  in  the 
ravine  the  cowslips  are  big  clumps  of 
green  soon  to  be  crowned  with  gold, 
the  peepers  sing  their  love  songs  in 
wayside  ponds,  and  everything  speaks 
of  spring.  As  Browning  says,  “God  is 
in  His  Heaven,  all  is  right  with  the 
world.”  We  need  that  faith  here  at 
Long  Acres,  just  as  so  many  of  you 
need  that  faith,  for  two  of  our  boys, 
Lewis  and  Calvin  are  somewhere,  we 
know  not  where,  as  no  word  since  that 
dread  postcard  saying  that  mail  must 
be  addressed  in  care  of  New  York  Post¬ 
master  and  that  was  several  weeks  ago. 
You  parents  of  soldier  boys  know  what 
that  means.  Sergeant  Lewis  is  a  tall 
man  reliant  and  mature,  but  our  baby 
boy  Calvin,  well  he  is  twenty  now  and 
full  of  self-confidence,  quiet,  fun  lov¬ 
ing,  sturdy  but  not  tall  like  his  broth¬ 
ers,  is  despite  his  years,  still  very 
much  a  boy.  Why  it  seems  such  a  short 
time  ago  when  he  laughed  so  much  as 
he  rode  bareback  and  guided  the  horse 
while  I  held  the  cultivator.  It  seems 
only  yesterday  when  he  had  such  big 
time  romping  on  the  floor  and  tickling 
his  sister  while  she  yelled  for  help. 
One  thing  pleases  me  much.  You  see, 
our  home  is  very  humble,  we  have  to 
work  hard  to  make  ends  meet,  yet  these 
sons  of  ours  grabbed  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  home  and  their  letters  ex¬ 
press  a  great  longing  for  home.  Kenny 
is  still  in  Florida,  injured  in  training, 
but  recovering  nicely  and  how  he  longs 
for  home. 

With  the  fields  far  too  muddy  to 
work.  I  took  ax  and  bucksaw  back 
to  the  ravine.  One  small  side  I  had 
not  visited  since  I  chopped  it  off  four 
years  ago,  so  I  chopped  my  way  through 
brush  and  briars  and  was  amazed  to 
find  many  tall  poles  growing  close  to¬ 
gether.  Sumac,  sassafras,  elm  and 
maple  from  two  to  six  inches  through 
at  butt.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  chop 
and  trim  those  poles,  drag  them  to  the 
top  and  make  my  old  bucksaw  sing 
while  the  wood  pile  grew.  Most  en¬ 
joyable  was  working  on  that  steep  but 
sunny  side  where  I  could  sit  on  dry 
leaves  and  just  bask  in  the  sunshine. 
Early  as  it  was,  leeks  were  growing, 
with  their  pungent  odor  telling  of 
spring.  I  remembered  boyhood  days 
when  the  cows  ate  leeks  and  the  butter 
tasted  strongly  of  them.  The  only  way 
we  could  eat  it  was  to  first  chew  a  big 
bite  of  onion  as  it  made  the  leeky 
butter  tasteless,  but  since  I  despised 
onions,  for  weeks  I  ate  no  butter. 

A  farm  raised  child  stores  up  such 
rich  memories  which  it  could  never 
have  if  raised  on  a  paved  street.  It 
may  seem  drab  and  unexciting  to  you 
farm  youngsters;  you  may  complain 
that  nothing  ever  happens  but  there 
will  come  a  time  when  you  realize  that 
the  farm  was  very  close  to  heaven  and 
there  will  come  a  time  when  you  have 
boys  of  your  own  and  like  we  parents 
of  today,  you  will  thank  God  that  noth¬ 
ing  ever  happens.  Did  you  say  that 
nothing  ever  happens  on  the  farm? 
Well  son,  you  never  made  a  bigger 
mistake.  Miracles  are  all  about  you. 

Why,  last  year  a  robin  built  her  nest 
on  a  window  sill  upstairs  and  raised 
her  brood  as  we  watched.  This  spring, 
she  is  busy  again  after  spending  the 
winter  a  thousand  miles  away,  but  how 
did  she  find  her  way  back  to  that  same 
window?  This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
a  clump  of  grass  may  shield  a  softly 
lined  hole  filled  with  tiny  rabbits,  the 
plow  may  turn  up  a  big  nest  of  grass 
and  tumble  out  some  tiny  field-mice. 
Some  men  may  step  on  them  but  not 
you,  for  they  are  such  wee,  helpless 
babies.  Yes,  indeed,  son,  plenty  of 
things  happen  on  the  farm,  things  of 
breath-taking  interest.  A  queer  thing 
is  that  when  you  get  on  confidential 
terms  with  big  men  of  business,  poli¬ 
tics  or  one  of  the  professions,  they  never 
fail  to  express  a  longing  for  the  farm 
even  though  city  born  and  raised.  _  A 
farm  raised  man  working  in  the  city 
makes  return  to  the  farm  his  greatest 
dream,  no  matter  how  high  he  may 
have  risen.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 

New  Bulletin  on  Farmers’ 
Insurance 

A  survey  of  insurance  problems  has 
just  been  completed  by  W.  M.  Curtiss 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  and  A.  D.  Gentle  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Manpower  Service. 
It  is  known  as  Cornell  Extension  Bulle¬ 
tin  645,  and  can  be  obtained  without 
charge  by  writing  to  Robert  A.  Poison, 
State  Supervisor,  Farm  Labor  Program, 
N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

This  bulletin  discusses  in  detail  the 
various  types  of  insurance  covering 
farm  risks,  such  as  insurance  for  per¬ 
sonal  accident  and  public  liability, 
automobiles  and  trucks,  employer’s  lia¬ 
bility,  workmen’s  compensation,  and  a 
new  type  of  farmers’  liability  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  medical  payments.  Each  kind 
of  policy  is  fully  described  and  pre¬ 
mium  rates  given. 

For  such  an  informative  booklet,  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  authors  have 
seen  fit  to  include  a  discussion  of  lim¬ 
ited  accident  policies.  This  is  not  the 
insurance  for  farm  risks  and  hazards 
and  we  would  not  recommend  it  to 
anyone,  in  spite  of  the  low  cost^  quoted. 


'Da/t'f/ef  ^//ffA1ED//Pfmcfyrf/res 
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ou  find  out  a  lot  about  tractor  tires  when 
you  use  them  day  after  day. 

Almost  any  kind  will  work  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions.  But  when  you  hit  one  of  those  low 
spots  in  a  field  where  it’s  sort  of  sticky— you 
want  a  tire  that  doesn’t  gum  up  and  spin. 

And  we  found  the  answer  on  our  own 
Goodyear  Farms.  It’s  a  tread  without  closed 
corners  or  “mud  pockets”  between  the  lug 
bars. 

So  we  built  such  a  tread— made  every  lug 
bar  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  That  en¬ 
abled  us  to  have  an  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r 
self -cleaning  tread. 

We  spaced  those  lug  bars  evenly.  That 
makes  them  smooth-rolling  in  the  field  or  on 
the  road  — and  smooth-gripping,  without 
jerks  and  jars  to  jolt  you  or  the  tractor. 

Maybe  you’ve  had  some  experience  with 
tractor  tires.  But  we’ll  tell  you  this.  You 
don’t  know  how  much  work  you  can  get 
out  of  a  tractor  till  you’ve  found  out  how 
Goodyear  Sure-Grips  shed  earth  and  clean 
themselves. 

You  don’t  buy  tractor  tires  every  day,  or 
every  year.  So  it’s  wise  to  be  sure  of  the 
ones  that  will  do  the  most  work.  And  that’s 
another  way  of  saying,  be  sure  you  get 
Goodyear  self-cleaning  Sure-Grips. 


7he  EXTRA  HAND 
■  or  your  Haying 


The  IRELAND 

Farm  HOIST 

Replaces  tractor  or  team 
for  unloading:.  Saves  half 
your  time.  A  2  H.P.  motor 
or  power  take-off  will  lift 
BOO  lbs.  80  ft.  per  min.  See 
your  DEALER  or  write. 
Bennett-  Ireland,  Inc. 
014  Boyd  St.. 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


POTATO  PLANTER  FOR  SALE:  Used,  rebuilt  Far- 
quhar  four  row  Potato  Planter  on  pneumatic  tires, 
excellent  condition.  GEORGE  MALVESE  &  CO., 
New  Hyde  Park.  New  York.  Tel.  Garden  City  8821. 


Engine  Driven  Generators,  for  all  types  of  applications. 
Emergency  service  for  hatcheries,  when  regular  service 
is  interrupted.  For  farms  and  homes  where  public  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  available.  Marine  applications,  lighting 
plant  batteries  and  water  systems  in  stock.  Est.  1920. 

UNITED  STATES  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Alan  Painten  -  Hanover.  Massachusetts 

BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  •  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE— far  superior, 
more  effective  and  reliable.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 
We  repair  all  makes  of  electric  fences.  Dealers  wanted. 
INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE  COMPANY 
910  Van  Buren  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


PHOTO  REPRINT  SERVICE 

Order  duplicates  of  your  favorite  negatives 
now  .  .  .  while  these  low  prices  prevail. 

All  prints  from  size  127  to  122. 

16  Reprints  for  $  .25 
50  Reprints  for  .75 
100  Reprints  for  1.00 

Send  only  snapshot  negatives.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

CUT-RATE  REPRINT  SERVICE 
Box  8331,  LaCrosse.  Wisconsin 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25s. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE.  WI3. 

WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE:  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO..  DEPT.  R-641.  800NE.  IOWA. 
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SMOTHER  FLAME  WITH  FOG 


THE  FMC  HIGH-PRESSURE  WAY 


14  MILES  AWAY!  This  large  two-story 
farmhouse  was  all  ablaze,  front  and  rear, 
when  the  FMC  Fog  Fire-Fighter  arrived. 
But — it  put  out  the  fire  with  400  gallons. 


HOT  FIRE  STOPPED!  One  hose  line  and  200 
gallons  of  FMC  High-Pressure  Fog  quickly 
stopped  the  fire  which  had  a  beautiful 
start  in  this  empty  barn-garage. 


FMC  800  lb.  High-Pressure  Fog  Has  Revolutionized  Modern  Fire-Fighting  Technique! 


Fight  your  fires  the  modern  way — 
with  FMC  High-Pressure  Fog.  It  will 
help  you  do  a  faster,  better  job! 

The  reason?  The  FMC  High-Pressure 
Pump  delivers  and  maintains  800  lbs. 
pump  pressure — more  than  600  lbs. 
nozzle  pressure.  This  high  pressure 
gives  you  a  combination  of  finely- 
atomized  water  and  high  velocity — 
just  what  you  need  to  cool  and 
smother  flame. 

Fires  are  put  out  from  10  to  35  times 
faster  —  with  little  or  no  water  dam¬ 


age.  Why?  One  gallon  of  this  finely- 
atomized  water,  properly  used,  has 
the  fire-quenching  possibilities  of  10 
to  35  gallons  of  low  pressure  water. 

Get  the  facts.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  find  out  all  about  this  new  and 
revolutionary  fire-fighting  technique. 

Right  now  —  the  Armed  Forces  are 
taking  the  full  production  of  FMC 
High-Pressure  Fog  Fire  Fighters.  But 
— start  planning  now!  You  should  be 
ready  to  modernize  just  as  soon  as 
civilian  needs  can  be  met. 


STANDARD  FMC  FOG 
FIRE  FIGHTER.  A  self - 
contained  fire-fighting 
unit.  Carries  its  own 
■water  supply  and 
complete  fire-fighting 
equipment.  Provides 
two  guns  of  30  gal¬ 
lons  each  at  600  lbs. 
nozzle  pressure. 


FMC  ^  HIGH-PRESSURE  FOG  FIRE  FIGHTER 

CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  MOST  STANDARD  TRUCK  CHASSIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  724  Hazel  St.,  Lansing  4,  Mich.  •  Bean-Cutler  Division,  424  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


BUILDERS  OF  BEAN  HIGH-PRESSURE  PUMPS  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 


J'jOA.  jthjL  pUiA,  jOJJA/L  koASL 

and  jthjL  pUiA.  OVSUc  thsUVL - 

Grow  Quality  Food! 

Grow  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  by  using  Es-Min-El,  the  soil  mineral¬ 
izer  that  puts  into  the  soil  the  minerals  you  need  in  your  body.  These 
minerals  are  absorbed  by  the  growing  plants  and  given  back  to  you 
in  larger,  richer  fruits  and  vegetables — fruits  and  vegetables  rich 
in  minerals! 

Mineralize  your  soil  with 

ES-MIN-EL 

ESsential  MINeral  ELements 

Now  available  for  victory  gardeners  in  convenient  5  lb.  packages  and 
in  100  lb.  packages  for  large  scale  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


WITTE  ENGINES 


A  REAL  Money  Maker 

for  farm  or  factory. 
Uses  cheap  liquid  fuels. 
Pays  for  itself  out  of 
savings. 


LOG  5AW 


Easy 

Terms 


MAKE  MONEY 

Start  a  wood 
sawing  business 
— turn  spare  timber  into  cash.  Factory 
prices;  cash  or  terms;  FREE  Catalog. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1600  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY  3,  MO. 


Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants:  1(J()0-$4.50;  500-$2.5O;  S'OO- 
$1.75.  Six  leading  varieties  cabbage  plants.  Stone 
Marglobe  and  Baltimore  Tomato  Plants  1000-J3.50: 
500-$2.00.  Sweet  Pepper  and  Prizetaker  Onion  plants 
50c  -100.  Prepaid  prices. 

MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


£<mroia  fortifier!  TOMATO  Baltimores,  and  Rut- 
ueoigia  Lemuel!  plants  gers,  ready  for  express 
shipment,  $3.00-1000;  $2.00-500;  F.O.B.  Only  cash 
orders  accepted.  SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 

ment:  Charleston,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Goldeh  Acre,  Danish, 
1,000-$2.50.  Marion  Market, 
Yellows  Resistant,  1000-$3.00. 
TOMATOES:  John  Baer, 

Pritchard,  Master  Marglobe, 

A  Rutgers,  1000-$3.50;  also 

"California  Wonder  Pepper, 

- - -  — *=-  w  1000-$4.00.  State  Certified 

Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico  Sweet  Potato  plants 
1000-$4.00. 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin, Va. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  Beets, 
Onion,  Collard,  Sweet  and  Hot  Pepper,  Potato  and 
Cauliflower  Plants  for  early  and)  late  crops  500-$2.50: 
1000-$4.00  postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000. 

SOUTHERN  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Excessive  rains  which  checked  farm 
work  of  all  kinds  in  New  Jersey  were 
followed  by  more  favorable  weather  in 
May  which  gave  farmers  a  chance  to 
finish  their  spring  plowing  and  to  begin 
the  planting  of  their  early  crops,  which 
have  been  rushed  with  all  possible 
speed. 

Transplanting  of  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
eggplants,  peppers,  cauliflower,  broc¬ 
coli  and  sweet  potatoes  will  soon  be 
finished.  Irish  potatoes,  onions,  turnips, 
radishes,  lettuce  and  spinach  planted 
early  in  May  are  all  showing  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth.  Grass  and  hay  crops  are 
unusually  good  and  will  greatly  relieve 
the  feed  shortage  for  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Growers  report  good  prospects 
for  big  crops  of  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries,  berries  and  plums. 


Federal  authorities,  cooperating  with 
County  farm  agents,  have  offered  to 
supply  foreign  laborers  to  solve  farm 
labor  shortage.  About  125  men  from 
Newfoundland  have  been  placed  with 
dairy  farmers  and  1,100  Jamaica  labor¬ 
ers  have  been  allotted  for  field  work 
with  truck  farmers.  The  offer  of  Japa- 
nese-American  laborers,  however,  was 
refused.  Additional  laborers  must  be 
provided,  especially  for  the  harvesting 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  at 
the  present  time,  for  cultivation. 


Farmers  who  request  release  of  stu¬ 
dents  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Student  Aid  Commission  law  must 
comply  with  two  important  regulations 
set  up  by  the  County  and  State  Student 
Aid  Commission.  These  have  to  do  with 
insurance  and  provide  that  the  carrier 
in  which  the  farmer  transports  students 
should  be  covered  with  public  liability 
insurance,  and  that  he  himself  should 
carry  Workmen’s  compensation  insur¬ 
ance.  These  regulations  are  to  be 
signed  to  protect  both  the  student  and 
the  farmer. 


Every  vegetable  grower  is  strongly 
urged  to  lay  in  his  supply  of  either  new 
or  second  hand  marketing  containers 
as  early  as  convenient.  The  number  of 
new  containers  which  will  be  available 
this  year  is  small  as  compared  to  for¬ 
mer  years  in  New  Jersey,  and  vegetable 
growers  will  necessarily  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  second  hand  containers  for  the 
packing  and  marketing  of  some  of  the 
vegetables  produced  this  year. 

John  W.  Wilkinson. 


Record  Tomato  Production 

Louis  J.  Wagner,  president  ot  fhe 
Keystone  Cooperative  of  North  East, 
Pa.,  holds  the  Pennsylvania  state  rec¬ 
ord  for  tomato  production,  23  V2  tons 
of  tomatoes  per  acre  on  7%  acres.  Of 
this  record  yield,  79  per  cent  were  No. 
1  tomatoes,  and  only  V2  of  one  per  cent, 
were  culls.  The  balance  were  No.  2. 
Mr.  Wagner  marketed  the  tomatoes 
through  his  cooperative,  receiving  $44 
a  ton  for  No.  1,  and  $34  a  ton  for  No.  2. 

His  1943  crop  was  grown  on  soil 
which  was  in  fair  condition.  A  vineyard 
had  been  set  out  four  years  earlier,  but 
had  been  torn  out.  During  the  summer 
of  1942  he  planted  rye  grass  which  he 
plowed  under  in  the  fall.  In  early 
spring  of  1943,  he  used  a  tractor  drawn 
deep  tillage  tool  stirring  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  9  inches.  He  broadcast  700 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  using 
a  special  3-12-6  tomato  fertilizer,  and 
300  pounds  more  per  acre  at  the  time 
of  planting.  He  used  a  liquid  plant 
starter,  consisting  of  seven  pounds  of 
20  per  cent  acid  phosphate  to  50  gallons 
of  water. 

Mr.  Wagner  grew  his  own  plants  from 
select  Rutgers  seed.  Usually,  he  starts 
setting  the  last  week  in  May,  but  recom¬ 
mends  setting  a  little  earlier  if  possible. 
He  made  the  rows  5%  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
The  first  cultivation  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  plants  were  set,  and  the 
second  cultivation  followed  three  days 
later.  In  all,  there  were  five  cultiva¬ 
tions  and  two  hand  hoeings. 

Picking  started  about  the  middle  of 
August.  High  school  pupils  were  used 
for  pickers,  and  proved  particularly 
interested  in  doing  a  good  job.  An  in¬ 
centive  was  provided  in  a  regular  daily 
treat  of  ice  cream.  Girls  distinguished 
themselves  particularly  in  their  work, 
and  all  were  careful  and  conscientious. 

w.  J. 


Nursery  houses  and  plant  growers 
tell  us  that  they  have  been  very  much 
embarrassed  in  the  past  four  to  six 
weeks  in  not  being  able  to  fill  all  orders 
as  promptly  as  they  would  like.  The 
demand  has  been  way  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pectation,  in  some  cases  the  greatest 
experienced  since  World  War  I.  This, 
plus  the  shortage  in  help  and  difficulty 
in  transportation,  has  naturally  delayed 
many  shipments.  Growers  therefore 
ask  that  buyers  be  patient  because  they 
are  filling  their  orders  just  as  fast  as 
their  plants  and  the  labor  situation 
will  permit. 


The  Mid-Jersey  Goat  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  their  second  annual 
goat  show  at  Middletown,  New  Jersey, 
on  Sunday,  June  18,  There  will  be 
classes  for  milking  does,  doelings  and 
kids.  Entries  must  be  in  by  June  10. 
Write  for  entry  blanks  to  Mrs.  Samuel 
Riker,  Jr.  Middletown,  New  Jersey. 


FREEZE  FOOD 

YOURSELF . .  . 


STORE  FOODS  TODAY 

For  Out-of-Season  Enjoyment! 
QUICK-FREEZE 

MEATS  -  FRUITS 
POULTRY 
VEGETABLES 


FARM  FREEZERS 

Up  To  40  Cubic  Ft.  Capacity 


GENERAL  REFRIGERATORS  CORP. 

678  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C.  ST.  9-1222 


1  Best  from  ALL  ANGLES.  For  Grass* 
Silage,  Hay  Chopping,  Knsilage  Cutting- 
speedy,  efficient.  Unlike  any  other!  Exclu¬ 
sive  features.  Limited 
number  available.  Free 
catalog. 

BLIZZARD  MFG.  CO. 

(Since  1874) 

Canton  2,  Ohio 


M  ■  11 TC  ALL  LEADING 

r LAN  Id  VARIETIES 

100  600  1000  1000 
postage  postage  postage  F.O.B. 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 

Tomato  . $1.00  $3.25  $5.00  $4.00 

Cabbage  .  1.00  2.75  3.75  2.75 

Pepper  .  1.25  3.75  6.00  5.00 

Cauliflower  .  1.25  4.00  7.00  6.00 

Sweet  Potato  .  1.25  3.50  6.00  5.00 

Brussel  Sprout  .  1.15  3.25  4.50  3.50 

Broccoli  .  1.00  2.75  4.00  3.00 

Collard  .  1.00  2.75  4.00  3.00 

Celery  .  1.00  3.25  4.50  3.75 

All  Plants  now  ready,  except  celery 
which  will  be  ready  June  20th.  Plants 
grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
carefully  packed  in  live  moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &.  PLANTS 

0R01  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Special  June  prices  on  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  and  Goldenacro  1000-$3.00:  prepaid 
$2.50-1000;  $20.00-10,000;  expressed  collect.  Danish 
Ballhead,  Marion  Market  and  Ailseasons  (yellows  re¬ 
sistant)  $3.00-1000  any  quantity.  Onion  Plants  S2  5ft- 
1000;  $20.-10,000:  $150.-100,000;  Early  SnowbaH 

Cauliflower  $8.50-1000;  $75.-10,000;  Write,  Phone  or 
Wire  for  prices  on  Tomato,  Sweetpotato,  Pepper  and 
Eggplants.  We  load  trucks,  ship  local  express  or  re¬ 
frigerator  car  lots.  We  are  oldest  and  largest  growers 
in  Virginia.  Our  S3  years  experience  is  at  your  service. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.  -  -  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 

osr  e  w 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY 

Minnesota,  sweetest  and  best  for  home  use.  10  plants 
$1.50;  25-$3.0O;  100-$i0.00  postpaid.  All  kinds  fresh 
dug  transplanted  berry  plants.  Catalog. 

L  ■  J,  FARMER,  R.  N,  Y.  PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 

Qpecial  Prices:  On  spring  grown  cabbage  plants, 
Jf  Copenhagen  Market,  Charleston,  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Golden  Acre,  Ballhead,  Flatduteh  —  300-$l.00;  500- 
$1.75;  1000-$3.00  prepaid.  5000-$8.7S  express  collect. 
Prizetaker  onions  1000-$4.00  prepaid.  Tomatoes:  Mar¬ 
globe,  New  Stone,  Baltimore  30O-$|.0O:  500-$l  75- 
1000-$3.00  prepaid.  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants:  S00- 
$1.25;  500-J2.00;  1000-J3.75  prepaid.  Twenty  five  years 
experience  growing  and  packing  vegetable  plants, 
“lull  Count’’  "Moss  Packed”.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Both  day  and  night  service. 

L.  0.  DRAKE, _ SEDLEY,  _ VIRGINIA 

field  grown  vegetable  plants  ready  cabbage: 
™ \\  akefields.  Mat  Dutch,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Savoy,  Ballhead,  Lettuce,  Onion,  Broccoli,  Brussel 
Sprouts  300-$l.50;  500- $2.00;  1000-$3.50;  postpaid 
Express  $3.00-1000.  Tomato  ready  May  15th.  Marglobe, 
Rutgers,  Baltimore,  Stone  and  Bonnyl  Best  same  price 
as  cabbage.  Potato,  Maryland  Sweets,  Cuban  Yam 
Nancy  Hall,  500-J2.50;  10OO-$4.5O  postpaid.  CaulU 
flower  $1.00-100;  $7.00-1000.  Postpaid 
DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


Ten  million  frost  proof  vegetable  plants  ready;  cab¬ 
bage,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Wakefields,  Savoy,  Lettuce,  Bermuda  Onion, 
Broccoli  and  Brussel  Sprout  300-$l.50;  500-$2.00; 
1000-$3.50;  postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000.  Tomato  ready 
May  15th.  Rutger,  Marglobe,  Baltimore,  Bonny  Best 
and  Stone  same  price  as  cabbage.  Potato,  Cuban  Yam, 
Nancy  Hall,  Maryland  Sweets  500-$2.50;  1000-$4.50 
postpaid.  Cauliflower  $1.00-100;  $7.00-1000  postpaid. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


MILLIONS  of  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  Beets,  Onion,  Col- 
iard.  Sweet  and  Hot  Pepper,  Potato  and  Cauliflower 
(plants  for  early  and  late  crops  50O-$2.5O;  1000-$4.00 
postpaid.  Express  $3.00-1000.  All  new  plants. 

CHARLIE  JOYNER,  FRANKIN,  VIRGINIA 


TOMATO  PI  ANK£utRcrs-  Marglobe,  Pritchard  and 
lUIllrtlVI  1  LnlY  lujialtimore  $2-thousand.  Pepper 
California  Wonder  40c  hundred  or  $3-thousand.  Hun¬ 
garian  Wax  Hot  Pepper,  same  price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


*  *  1  '*  *  L.  I  U  If  I  M  I  U  LOi  Ln  D  DM  u  t,  U  Pi  I  U  M  ,  utt  I  o( 

Collard,  Sweet  and  Hot  Pepper,  Potato  and  Cauli¬ 
flower  Plants  5 00- $2. 50;  1000-$4.00;  postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press  $3.00-1000.  Frostproof  and  all  new  plants. 

J.  C.  JOYNER,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Quality  fieldgrown  vegetable  plants:  tomato,  cabbage, 
onion,  pepper,  eggplant,  potato  and  broccoli  $2.50-500; 
$4.00-1000;  tomato,  cabbage,  onion  and  pepper  $10.00- 
3000.  Moss  pack  pp.  Colonial  Plant  Farm,  Rebecca,  Ga 


CARAWAY 

Is  profitable.  Seed  and  Instructions  for  planting. 

J.  L.  S1EBERT,  103-19  Merrick  Road,  Jamaica  5,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Wireworms  in  Potatoes 

We  find  our  soil  to  contain  what  we 
call  wire  worms.  When  potatoes  are 
planted,  these  worms  eat  holes  in  them 
so  bad  they  are  not  saleable.  We  have 
tried  putting  salt  on  at  the  rate  of 
about  250  lbs.  mixed  with  the  same 
amount  of  fertilizer  to  an  acre.  This 
may  help  some  but  potatoes  are  affected 
some  any  way.  Can  you  tell  me  of 
some  way  to  get  rid  of  them?  B.  s. 

Wireworms  are  slender,  yellow  and 
hard-bodied.  They  are  the  larvae  of 
click  beetles,  which  cause  damage  to 
potatoes  nearly  every  year  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  A  profitable  crop 
of  potatoes  cannot  be  grown  on  land 
heavily  infested  with  these  insects. 
Nothing  can  be  done  at  planting  time 
to  make  such  land  safe  for  potatoes. 
Poisoned  baits,  chemical  treatment  of 
seed  pieces,  and  applications  to  the  soil 
of  soot,  lime,  ashes,  salt,  sulphur  or 
arsenicals  are  useless.  The  only  way 
to  avoid  serious  damage  is  to  plant 
where  wireworms  are  scarce.  This  is 
determined  by  making  a  wireworm  test. 

Do  not  plant  potatoes  where  severe 
wireworm  damage  has  ever  occurred 
to  any  crop  unless  measures  have  been 
taken  to  reduce  the  infestation.  Wire- 
worms  live  for  five  to  ten  years  and 
damage  can  be  expected  year  after 
year  in  the  same  field.  Where  grain 
or  grass  has  been  raised  continuously 
for  the  past  five  years  or  more,  is  not 
safe  for  potatoes.  One  year  of  clean 
cultivation  will  not  eliminate  the 
danger. 

Land  to  be  used  for  potatoes  next 
year  should  be  tested  this  year  by 
growing  a  few  rows  or  hills  of  potatoes 
in  several  parts  of  the  field.  These  can 
be  cultivated  or  mulched.  Dig  in.  Sep¬ 
tember  and  examine  for  wireworms. 
At  least  as  much  damage  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  the  following  year.  Cut  pieces 
of  potatoes  buried  in  the  soil  six  inches 
deep  in  May  or  September  and  left 
several  weeks  will  give  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  damage  that  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  the  same  or  following  year. 

Clean  cultivation  and  using  a  legumi¬ 
nous  crop  such  as  soy  beans,  garden 
beans  or  peas  for  several  years  will 
reduce  the  wireworm  population.  Clean 
summer  fallowing  once  every  two  or 
three  years  may  be  nceessary  to  clean 
up  badly  infested  soil.  Flooding  is 
practiced  in  irrigated  land  and  may  be 
practiced  on  some  fields  in  the  East. 
A  covering  of  two  or  three  inches  of 
water  must  be  maintained  for  a  period 
of  a  week  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer. 

Fumigation  with  crude  napthalene 
is  effective  in  light  soils  but  is  expen¬ 
sive  and  no  crop  can  be  grown  the  year 
that  treatment  is  made. 

Early  harvesting  reduces  damage. 
The  early  planting  of  varieties  like 
Warba,  Irish  Cobbler  and  Chippewa, 
harvesting  the  crop  as  soon  as  possible, 
is  recommended  where  wireworms  are 
found  in  fields  already  planted  or 
thought  to  be  safe. 

Baiting  with  cull  potatoes  late  in 
April  or  early  May  is  sometimes  help¬ 
ful  in  small  gardens.  Press  the  potatoes 
into  moist  soil  two  to  three  inches  deep 
every  three  feet  each  way.  Dig  up  the 
baits  just  before  planting  the  main 
crop  and  destroy  the  worms.  D.  F.  j. 


Carrots  Are  Important 

Very  few  people  know  that  four 
States,  New  York,  California,  Arizona 
and  Texas,  furnish  the  bulk  of  all  the 
carrots  that  are  marketed  in  these 
United  States.  Each  of  these  States  is 
far  from  the  true  center  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  carrots  must  therefore,  be 
shipped  from  one  point  to  another.  If 
every  home,  Victory  or  community 
gardener  would  grow  enough  carrots 
for  his  or  her  own  use,  it  would,  in  a 
small  way,  relieve  the  transportation 
congestion. 

Carrots  help  to  improve  vision  and 
also  to  maintain  good  sight.  Our  Army 
recommends  a  steady  diet  of  carrots 
for  those  candidates  who  fail  to  pass 
the  sight  requirements  by  a  very  slight 
margin. 

One  of  the  main  steps  in  growing 
good  carrots  is  to  have  the  soil  prepared 
deeply  so  that  the  carrots  themselves 
can  penetrate  and  develop  without  soil 
hindrance  of  any  sort.  Normal  garden 
culture  is  required  for  their  best  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  soil  should  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  plant  food  always 
available  for  the  developing  plants. 

Good  varieties  which  grow  well  for 
most  anyone,  either  the  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  are:  in  the  stump-rooted 
varieties — Chantenay,  Danvers  Half- 
Long,  and  Nantes.  One  of  the  newer 
varieties,  classed  as  the  New  Stream¬ 
lined  variety,  is  the  Imperator,  an  all- 
American  selection. 

Succession  sowing  should  be  made 
every  two  weeks  until  the  early  part 
of  July.  It  is  better  to  sow  a  few  seeds 
many  times  than  to  make  one  or  two 
sowing  with  a  large  quantity  of  seed; 
that  is,  for  the  home  gardener.  Carrots 
should  be  thinned  (if  thinning  is  re¬ 
quired)  to  allow  at  least  an  inch  be¬ 
tween  each  carrot.  Two  inches  is  not 
too  far,  if  you  wish  to  allow  your 
carrots  to  reach  a  larger  size.  Winter 
carrots  should  be  sown  in  the  middle 
of  June,  as  this  allows  them  plenty  of 
time  to  develop  fully  before  cold  wea¬ 
ther  stops  their  growth. 

Always  harvest  your  carrots  when 
they  are  young,  well  developed  and 
tender.  Allowing  carrots  to  remain  in 
the  soil  too  long,  soon  ruins  the  crop. 

New  York.  f.  j.  b. 


WAC 


WAVES 


EVERY  AMERICAN  IS  PLEDGED  TO  DO  HIS  OR  HER  PART  TOWARD  THE  ATTAIN¬ 
MENT  OF  VICTORY  AND  PEACE.  THO§E  IN  THE  SERVICE  ARE  DOING  MORE  THAN 
THEIR  SHARE.  WE  SALUTE  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  OUR  ARMED  FORCES.  LET 
THOSE  OF  US  WHO  HAVE  SUPPORTING  ROLES  TO  PLAY  SO  CONDUCT  OURSELVES 
THAT  ON  THEIR  RETURN  THEY  WILL  BE  AS  PROUD  OF  US  AS  WE  ARE  OF  THEM. 


8W88MW 


Portraits  by  Bradshaw  Crandell  who  used 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  models, 
when  available.  A  full  color  reproduction 
of  this  advertisement,  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Write 
Pontiac  Motor  Division.  Pontiac  11,  Mich. 


PONTIAC 


«r 


NOTE:  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  here  to  portray  each  of  the  many  arms 
and  services  that  comprise  our  Fighting  Forces.  Those  selected  for  illustration 
are  intended  to  typify  ALL  of  the  many  millions  novo  serving  their  country. 


DIVISION  OF 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


INSECTICIDE— FUNGICIDE 

The  old  reliable  SLUG  SHOT  is  now  made  to  the 
specifications  of  Hammond’s  own  Victory  formula. 
It’s  effective  against  insects  of  many  types,  both 
leaf-eating  and  sucking.  It  helps  also  in  guard¬ 
ing  your  crops  against  destructive  fungus  diseases. 
HAMMOND'S  Victory  Dust  No.  76 
specially  made  for  wartime  use. 

•  A  sir  your  dealer  for  Hammond  Products 
Write  us  for  free  booklet  on  Insect  Control 
HAMMOND  PAINT &CHEMICALCO. 

28  Ferry  Street  •  Beacon,  New  York 


TRUCK  GROWERS  BANK  ON 
THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

HAMMOND’S 

SLUG  SHOT 


Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants  300-$l.75:  500-$2’.50:  1000- 
$4.50.  California  Wonder  Pepper  and  Prizetaker 
Onion  plants  SOc-lOO;  prepaid.  Marglobe,  Stone  &  Balti¬ 
more  Tomato  500-$2.00;  1000-$3-50.  Copenhagen  Market, 
Golden  Acre,  Ballhead.  Flat  Dutch.  Early  Jersey  and 
Charleston  Wakefield  Cabbage  500-J2.00;  1000-$3.50. 
All  prices  prepaid. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM.  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


PLANTS*  MILLIONS  Cabbage.  Copenhagen. 

OBBLIUif  J  Marion  Market,  Flat 
Dutch.  Ballhead.  Prepaid:  200,  $1.00;  500.  $2.00: 
1.000  $3.25.  Express:  5  000.  $12.50.  Cauliflower 
Prepaid:  100.  $1.30;  500,  $4.25:  1,000,  $8.00.  Criti¬ 
cally  assorted.  W.  J.  MYERS.  Massillon,  Ohio 
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Last  season  s 
outstanding 
dust 

LETHANE  60 

and 

ROTENONE 
will  be 
available  to 
more  growers 

in  1944 


Last  year  the  experience  of  thousands  of  growers 
again  proved  that  L ETHANE  60-rotenone  is  a  bet¬ 
ter,  faster-acting  dust  than  straight  rotenone  dust. 
Your  agricultural  adviser  can  tell  you  how  effec¬ 
tively  it  worked  in  your  locality. 

♦ 

This  year,  with  ample  quantities  of  Rohm  & 
Haas  LETHANE  60  available,  scarce  rotenone  can 
be  extended  to  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  dust  to 
protect  your 


BEANS  •  TOMATOES  • 
CAULIFLOWER  •  PEAS 


POTATOES  •  BROCCOLI 
•  CABBAGES  •  MELONS 


This  label  identifies  quality  dusts 
made  with  LETHANE  60.  Your 
local  dust  mixer  can  furnish  you 
with  LETHANE  60  Dust. 


LETHANE 60 


3  awards  to  Rohm  & 
Haas  Company  and 
its  associated  firms. 
The  Resinous  Prod¬ 
ucts  &  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  Charles 
Lennig  &  Company. 


ANOTHER  TIME-TESTED  PRODUCT  OF 
ROHM  &  HAAS  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 


LETHANE 


ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY 


n  4sm\(rro\  square,  Philadelphia.  pa.~ 

Manufacturers  ol  Chemicals  including  Plastics . . .  Synthetic  Insecticides . . .  Fungicides 
.  .  .  Enzymes  .  .  .  Chemicals  tor  the  Leather,  Textile  and  other  Industries 


Organizing  Victory 
Gardeners 

Using  all  vegetables  grown  in  Vic¬ 
tory  Gardens  is  just  as  important  as 
producing  the  food.  A  great  many 
Victory  Gardens  last  year  raised  more 
vegetables  than  they  could  use  them¬ 
selves  or  give  away  to  neighbors.  They 
were  not  in  the  commercial  gardening 
business  and  much  went  to  waste  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  know  who  could 
use  it,  or  did  not  have  time  to  make 
contacts  with  those  who  would  have 
been  glad  to  get  it. 

This  situation,  however,  did  not  pre¬ 
vail  in  DeKalb  County,  Indiana.  This 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Lenore  Moore  of  Auburn,  home  dem¬ 
onstration  agent,  and  a  group  of  work¬ 
ers  appointed  by  her.  She  organized 
four  Telephone  Mart  committees,  one 
each  in  the  four  larger  towns  of  the 
country.  She  appointed  a  chairman  for 
each  committee  and  they  selected  the 
other  members  of  their  committees. 

The  purposes  of  the  organization  and 
the  method  of  operation  were  thor¬ 
oughly  publicized  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  by  radio  daily  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks.  Mrs.  Moore  also  gave  a  special 
radio  broadcast  on  the  functions  of  the 
Telephone  Mart;  which  was  published 
in  all  the  local  newspapers.  Then  she 
sent  the  information  to  all  of  the  gar¬ 
den  members  in  the  county,  a  total  of 
2,140.  The  names  of  all  the  committee 
members,  their  telephone  numbers  and 
^cations  were  given  in  all  publica¬ 
tions.  Those  having  a  surplus  of  vege¬ 
tables  called  the  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  nearest  them,  giving  the  kind 
of  vegetable  and  amount  for  sale. 
Persons  desiring  to  buy  vegetables  like¬ 
wise  contacted  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  by  telephone  and  told  them  what 
vegetables  and  what  amount  they 
wanted  to  buy.  The  committees  kept  a 
record  of  both  sellers  and  buyers. 
Committee  members  called  those  de¬ 
siring  to  buy  and  gave  them  the  name 
and  location  of  the  producer  having  a 
surplus  to  sell. 

Mrs.  Moore  estimates  that  sales 
totaled  several  thousand  bushels.  One 
woman  told  her  that  she  sold  about  a 
hundred  bushels  of  produce  and  an¬ 
other  that  she  had  sold  more  than  two 
hundred  bushels.  As  a  usual  thing, 
when  telephone  calls  came  in  for  pro¬ 
duce,  only  one  call  was  necessary  to 
sell  it.  When  the  consumer  called  the 
producer,  a  permanent  contact  was 
kept  up  between  the  two  until  the  con¬ 
sumer  received  the  produce. 

Along  with  the  Telephone  Mart,  in 
some  sections  Neighborhod  Circles  were 
organized.  They  asked  that  the  surplus 
produce  be  brought  to  their  homes. 
Then  they  would  call  some  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  circle  "and  this  one  would 
call  somebody  else  and  so  on  until  the 
produce  was  sold. 

Another  angle  to  the  Telephone  Mart 
that  helped  save  the  surplus  vegetable 
crop,  was  finding  help  for  gardeners. 
Mrs.  Moore  contacted  her  chairmen 
and  they  in  turn  asked  their  members 
to  help  secure  labor  for  the  surplus 
crops.  They  contacted  the  labor  chair¬ 
man  telling  her  the  number  of  women 
available  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result 
of  this  effort,  forty  women  were  se¬ 
cured  to  aid  in  harvesting  crops  such 
as  berries  and  tomatoes.  Earlier  in 
the  season,  many  of  those  who  became 
members  of  the  Telephone  Mart  or¬ 
ganization  had  taken  part  on  com¬ 
mittees  to,  find  garden  spots  for  families 
and  to  place  them  in  contact  with  per¬ 
sons  having  garden  plots  to  rent.  Gar¬ 
den  plowing  was  done  through  the 
committees.  Men  to  do  the  plowing 
were  registered  with  the  committee 
members  and  these  members  secured 
the  names  of  people  wanting  plowing 
done  and  placed  them  in  contact  with 
each  other.  >  h.  l.  s. 

Corn  Following  Alfalfa 

I  would  appreciate  some  advice  on 
the  planting  of  corn.  This  year  we 
planted  Lancaster  corn  in  a  field  that 
had  been  previously  sown  with  alfalfa 
and  turned  under.  We  had  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  crop.  Would  you  consider  it 
advisable  to  sow  sweet  corn  in  the 
same  field  next  year?  If  so,  will  fertil¬ 
izer  be  necessary?  a.  c. 

Corn  should  do  well  for  at  least  two 
years  in  succession  following  alfalfa. 
You  could  also  use  to  good  advantage 
from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  per  acre  of 
good  corn  fertilizer  such  as  a  3-12-6 
formula.  One-half  of  this  should  be 
broadcast  or  plowed  in  and  the  other 
half  used  when  sowing  the  seed,  or 
near  the  seed  but  not  in  contact  with 
it  if  you  are  planting  by  hand. 


Cutting  Asparagus 

Last  spring.  I  set  out  an  asparagus 
bed.  It  did  fine  all  summer.  How  long 
have  I  got  to  wait  before  I  can  cut  it? 
I’ve  been  told  if  you  cut  it  when  too 
young,  it  will  die.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  this  is  true?  j.  s. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Asparagus  should  not  be  cut  until 
the  third  season  and  then  only  moder¬ 
ately.  No  stalks  smaller  than  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  should 
be  cut.  Moderate  cutting  the  second 
year  probably  would  not  kill  the  plants 
but  it  would  seriously  weaken  them 
and  delay  their  attainment  of  full  pro¬ 
duction.  D.  F.  J. 


7he//ew 

SUPERFINE 


NICHOLS 


TRIANGLE  BRAND 

'  TRADE  MARK  ^  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

99%+  mk. PURE 

COPPER  SULPHATE 


Makes  Bordeaux  the 
Quick,  Efficient  Way! 

Superfine  is  made  by  an  entirely  new  proc¬ 
ess  of  vacuum  crystalization  which  assures 
high  purity  and  uniformity.  A  premium, 
product  at  no  extra  cost  to  you ! 


NEW,  QUICK  WAY  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX- Super¬ 
fine  crystals  are  about  the  size  of  coarse 
table  salt.  Pour  them  into  a  container  and 
play  the  hose  on  them.  They  dissolve  be¬ 
fore  the  container  is  filled !  It’s  the  easy  and 
efficient  way  to  make  Bordeaux t 

•  FREE!  SEND  POSTCARD  TODAY 
FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET- 
“Bordeaux  Mixture”— Its  Efficient  Prep¬ 
aration  and  Use” 

Your  dealer  can  also  supply  TRIANGLE 
BRAND  Copper  Sulphate  in  LARGE  CRY¬ 
STALS,  SMALL  CRYSTALS,  GRANU¬ 
LATED,  "INSTANT”  (powder)  for  regu¬ 
lar  Bordeaux  mixture.  Also  MONOHY- 
DRATED  for  Copper-Lime  dusts. 

Oldest  and  best  known  brand ! 

The  standard  for  over  50  years. 
- MADE  BY  — - - 


PHELPS  DODGE  REFINING  CORPORATION 

Electrolytic  Refiners  of  Copper 
40  WALL  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
\230  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  «  CHICAGO  1,  ILL.^ 


WAS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SMALL  ACREAGE  GROWERS 

Successful  growers  pretty  much  agree  on  a  deep 
seed  bed  with  cover  crop  chopped  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  and  fertilizer.  This  gives 
ample  root  room  for  maximum  feeding  and  firm 
anchorage  to  withstand  storms.  It  provides  best 
possible  moisture  conditions  either  in  drought  or 
heavy  rainfall  areas.  Rototiller  makes  this  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  bed—  in  one  operation.  Just  once  over 
the  ground  and  you’re  ready  for  planting.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  cultivation.  Supplies  every  small-farm 
power  need  —  mows,  hauls, 
plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Write  for  literature 
and  nearest  dealer.  If  he  can’t 
let  you  have  a  rototiller  now, 
reserve  the  first  one  available. 
ROTOTILLER.  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y..  Oept  J 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays 
fectant, 
f  aster,  easier, 
lice, nits,  parasites 
on  buildings,  gar¬ 
dens,  trees.  Solu¬ 
tion  can’t  settle 
or  clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Paragon 
Sprayers,  write 
to  us  direct  for 
10-day  trial  with 
money-back 


No.  3 

Complete 
pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

$25.95 


with 


Two 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

601  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


Write  for  literature  and  prices. 
-  >  ,  •  *  ■  ■ 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.,  INC. 
WILLIAMSTOWK,  NEW  V0M 


rd 


ror  Form, 
and  quickly 
Heavy  duty 
for  long  servi 
ter  lubricated 
quired.  No 
wear  out.  M 
bution. 

Write 


or  Truck  Garden.  Easily 
ted  on  any  irrigation  pipe, 
s  and  bronze  construction 
Sand  and  dirt  proof.  We¬ 
aring*—  no  oil  or  grease  re¬ 
moving  parts  to  rapidly 
urn  coverage— even  distri- 


A  Model  For 
Every  Pressure 


l  BUCKNER  SPRINKLERS  . 
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Just  one  thorough  spraying  of  poi¬ 
son  ivy  foliage  usually  kills  both 
tops  and  roots  .  .  .  ends  inter¬ 
ference  with  your  field  and  or¬ 
chard  work  .  .  .  when  you  use 
Du  Pont  “Animate”  weed  killer. 
This  special  formula  of  the  new 
industrial  chemical,  ammonium 
sulfamate,  offers  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  weed  killer. 

Du  Pont  “Animate”  is  non¬ 
flammable,  non-explosive  . . .  the 
residue  is  not  harmful  to  grazing 
livestock  or  humans. 

Du  Pont  “Animate”  is  effective 
against  a  wide  variety  of  trouble¬ 
some  weeds  .  .  .  poison  oak, 
Canada  thistle,  ragweed  and 
many  others.  Easy  and  economi¬ 
cal  to  use.  Your  dealer  can  sup¬ 
ply  Du  Pont  “Animate.”  For  ad¬ 
ditional  information,  write  to 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.  (Inc.),  Grasselli  Chemicals 
Dept. ,.R. 3,  Wilmington  98,  Del. 

JUPOK; 


FOOD 

FREEZERS 

Late  Models 
Fully  Guaranteed 


Outside 
Diam.,  22" 
Inside 

Diam.,  14" 
Height,  31" 


for  FARMS. 

HOMES, 
STORES  and 
INSTITUTIONS 

$295 

(f.o.b.  N.Y.C.) 

Food 
Storage 
Capacity 
250  lbs. 


Overall  at 
Base,  40% 


Some  in  use  less  than  6  months.  None 
older  than  1941.  Available  without  priori¬ 
ties.  Fast  freeze  plus  regular  storage. 
Famous  make  hermetically  sealed  com¬ 
pressors.  G.  E.  manufactured  Motor-Rotor 
units.  Immediate  Delivery. 

FROSTED  FOOD  CABINET  CORP. 

Warehouse:  241  W.  64th  St.,  N.  Y.  23. 
EN.  2-4100,  Dept.  R.N.Y.  Phone.Write.Wire 


citrOdor 
CANDLES 


■15  FEET- 


Burned  in  pairs  15  ft.  apart, 
these  famous  essence  of  citronella 
candles  chase  away  pesky  mosqui  toes. 
(Health  officials  warn  against  mos¬ 
quito  malaria-carriers. )CitrOdors, used 
by  the  million,  are  guaranteed  to  burn 
15  hrs.  in  glass  cup.  Gift-boxed  with 
attractive  black  cup-holders.  Stock  up 
now.  _  _  „  _  _  _  . 

$  1  .OO  3  Pairs 


Per  Pair 


$2.85 

Order  extra  candles  for  REFILLS: 
6  for  $1.25;  12  for  $2.40 

Pnc  +  ntiiH  Mail  remittance  today 
■  USipdlU  immediate  shipment 

SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1818 


BRECK’S 


912  BRECK  BLDG.,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


FOR  A  FEW  CENTS 

fE  W  RUSTY,  leaking 
METAL  BUILDINGS 
TROUGHS,  BUCKETS 
TANKS.  CANS,  ETC. 


WITH 


Nearly  million  jars  sold  last  year.  If  your  dealer 
doe»  not  have  it,  rush  name  and  address  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  Demonstrator. 

Geo.  B.  Klee  Co.,  2201  Dana,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Flea  Beetle  Trap  * 

(Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Vol.  68,  April,  1943,  by  B ,  Fox 
Wilson.) 

“An  effective  trap  for  reducing  the 
ravages  of  Flea  Beetles  was  designed 
by  the  Society’s  Entomologist  in  1914, 
and  the  following  description  is  that  of 
an  approved  type  of  the  original 
apparatus. 


The  trap  is  toboggan-like  and  con¬ 
sists  of  two  boards  set  at  a  slope  on 
a  pair  of  runners  with  a  space  between. 
(Fig.  1).  The  trap  should  be  pushed. 
not  pulled  as  originally  designed,  along 
the  drill,  so  that  the  seedling  plants 
pass  down  the  space  in  the  middle. 
(Fig.  2).  In  order  to  disturb  the  beetles 
on  the  plants,  a  loop  of  string  hangs 
loosely  down  from  the  cross-bar  and 
brushes  the  seed-leaves. 

The  bright,  metallic,  active,  jumping 
beetles  swarm  on  the  cotyledons,  and 
leap  sideways  when  the  plants  are  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  large  numbers  of  them 
alight  on  the  sloping  boards  which  are 
smeared  with  some  sticky  grease  that 
is  not  so  tacky  as  to  allow  the  beetles 
to  jump  off  before  they  sink  into  it. 
Grease-banding  preparations  are  ideal 
for  the  purpose. 

The  apparatus  may  be  made  of  deal 
or  other  light  and  cheap  wood;  the 
dimensions  are  given  in  Fig.  1. 

Further  improvements  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  design  are:  (1)  to  allow  the  inner 
border  of  the  sloping  boards  to  come 
as  near  the  ground  as  possible,  and 
(2)  to  erect  a  simple  cardboard  or 
corrugated-paper  hood  over  the  boards 
so  that  those  beetles  which  jump  high 
hit  the  cover  and  are  thrown  back  on 
to  the  sticky  boards. 

The  trap  should  be  used  on  sunny 
mornings  when  the  beetles  are  active, 
and  cleaned  after  use  by  wiping  the 


Fig.  2 — Flea  Beetle  Trap  passing  along 
a  row  of  seedling  turnips.  Note  the  loop 
of  string  brushing  the  seed-leaves. 


grease  from  the  boards  with  a  piece  of 
flat  wood  or  discarded  plant  label. 

The  chief  damage  is  done  by  the 
adult  beetles,  which  perforate  the' coty¬ 
ledons  (seed-leaves)  of  cabbages,  rad¬ 
ishes,  swedes  and  turnips,  causing  a 
severe  check  in  growth.  An  attack 
coinciding  with  a  prolonged  period  of 
drought  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  crop 
entirely.  It  is  advisable  to  water  the 
seed  rows  every  evening  after  sunset 
in  dry  weather  to  enable  the  young 
plants  to  grow  away  freely.” 

OPA  Loses  Case  Against 
Farmer  and  Auctioneer 

A  unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal  was 
voted  by  a  Federal  jury  in  the  OPA’s 
criminal  proceedings  against  L.  R. 
Buckalew,  farmer,  and  Paul  Sanger, 
auctioneer,  both  of  Lebanon  County, 
Pa.  OPA  had  charged  the  defendants 
with  willful  violation  of  its  price  ceil¬ 
ings  in  the  sale  of  second  hand  farm 
tractors. 

The  trial  was  held  in  Harrisburg  last 
month  before  U.  S.  District  Judge  Al¬ 
bert  Johnson.  Because  of  a  Court  rul¬ 
ing  on  evidence,  the  OPA  attorneys 
rested  their  case  within  one  hour  and 
the  Court  thereupon  instructed  the  jury 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  be¬ 
cause  of  OPA’s  failure  to  prove  its  case. 
The  verdict  was  handed  down  inside 
of  one  minute  without  the  jury  leav¬ 
ing  the  court  room. 


"I  think  r. 
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When  Long  Distance  Says  — 

Please  limit  your  call  to  5  minutes 

That’s  a  good  suggestion  to  follow.  It  means 

the  lines  to  war-busy  centers  are  crowded.  It’s 

/  _ 

a  friendly,  thoughtful  act  that  helps  the  other 
fellow — and  then  some  day  turns  right  around 
and  helps  you. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


// 


CONTROL  DESTRUCTIVE 
CHEWING  INSECTS 
ON  TRUCK  CROPS 


Start  now  to  protect 
valuable  vegetable  crops 
against  the  ravages  of  chewing  insect  pests.  Spray  or  dust  with 
Kryoeide — the  proven  insecticide,  so  widely  and  successfully 
used  by  many  prominent  commercial  growers. 

Cryolite  is  recommended  for  this  use  by  authorities.  KRYOCIDE, 
the  only  NATURAL  CRYOLITE,  is  easily  and  effectively  applied 
with  standard  dusting  or  spraying  equipment.  Follow  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  your  local  experiment  station. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  KRYOCIDE  for  spraying,  or 
with  mixed  dusts,  from  conveniently  located  stocks. 

Write  for  free  literature  to  Dept.  RNY. 


1000  WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  .  ST.  LOUIS  .  PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS  .  WYANDOTTE  •  TACOMA 


Now  is  the  time  to 


PENN  tYl  VANIA  *Alf 

M.A  N  wf  aA  TURING  C  Q//M  PAID 

jLcmJLa _ 


Natural  CRYOLITE 

FROM  GREENLAND 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.-F.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honeBt  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Y orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Sell-Out  by  Sheffield? 

THERE  is  an  ugly  rumor  running  through 
the  New  York  milkshed  about  a  “deal” 
hanging  fire  between  the  Dairymen’s  League 
and  Sheffield  Farms,  in  which  Sheffield  would 
sell  all  its  country  plants  to  the  League  and 
in  exchange,  the  League  would  turn  over  all 
its  city  distribution  business  to  Sheffield  who 
would  then  buy  all  its  milk  supply  from 
the  League. 

However  sinister  and  tricky  this  scheme 
might  seem  to  dairymen,  it  is  entirely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  today’s  heads  of  both  groups  re¬ 
gard  the  deal  as  mutually  helpful  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  League  management  has  always 
been  jealous  of  Sheffield’s  good  relations  with 
producers,  based  principally  on  its  better  milk 
returns.  This  thorn  in  their  side  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  such  a  deal.  Control  of  some  75  odd 
country  plants  would  pass  to  the  League,  thus 
increasing  the  management’s  control  of  the 
country  milk  supply  and  at  the  same  time 
bolstering  and  possibly  increasing,  at  least 
temporarily,  a  falling  membership. 

National  Dairy  might  also  see  advantages 
in  the  plan.  Mr.  Mclnnerney  has  continually 
resented  the  fact  that  Borden’s  could  buy  its 
milk  cheaper  than  Sheffield,  and  his  resent¬ 
ment  gradually  brought  about  some  changes. 
In  1935,  producers  drawing  to  Muller  Dairies, 
a  National  Dairy  subsidiary,  lost  their  fluid 
market  without  notice.  1937  saw  Sheffield 
throw  away  its  reputation  and  independence 
in  joining  up  with  the  Borden-League  com¬ 
bine  in  the  Bargaining  Agency  racket.  Later 
that  same  year,  Sheffield  rented  twelve  of  its 
fluid  milk  plants  in  the  North  Country  to  a 
National  Dairy  subsidiary  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  condensed  milk.  These  were  all  straws 
in  the  wind  but,  looking  back,  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  all  blowing  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  current  rumor. 

As  for  the  farmers,  we  can  see  nothing  but 
tragedy,  whether  they  are  League  members 
or  Sheffield  producers.  If  the  rumor  is  fact,  it 
is  just  another  dealers’  scheme  to  exploit 
dairymen  even  further  and  perpetuate  their 
own  selfish  domination  over  the  entire  indus¬ 
try.  The  record  is  clear.  First,  they  tried  the 
pool  with  its  vicious  classification  system. 
When  farmers  caught  on  to  this  trick,  the 
Borden-League  alliance  was  set  up.  The  col¬ 
lapse  under  that  regime  was  so  disastrous 
that  the  State  was  forced  to  step  in  with  Milk 
Control,  but  the  racketeers  saw  to  it  that 
special  clauses  were  slipped  into  the  law  so 
that  they  were  exempt,  and  as  a  result,  State 
Milk  Control  failed.  Then  they  tried  a  new 
scheme  with  the  Rogers-Alien  Law  and  its 
Bargaining  Agencies.  When  they  collapsed, 
the  dealer  combine  had  its  own  attorneys  pre¬ 
pare  the  Federal-State  Orders  and  put  them 
over  by  a  bogus  referendum.  Evidently,  this 
system  no  longer  serves  their  purpose,  so  now 
they  plan  to  try  a  union  between  the  League 
and  Sheffield.  This  would  be  a  climax,  to  the 
series  of  raids  that  these  vultures  have  carried 
on  for  the  past  thirty  years.  It  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  the  milk  history 
of  New  York  State. 

As  yet,  this  unholy  union  is  still  in 
the  rumor  stage.  But  where  there  is  smoke, 
there  is  usually  some  fire.  Borden’s  buying 


up  of  many  plants  in  the  past  year  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  have  been  smelling  the  smoke 
for  some  time,  and  Sheffield’s  failure  to  put 
on  its  usual  Spring  membership  drive  looks 
as  though  its  nose  had  also  come  in  contact 
with  the  same  odors.  It  is  up  to  farmers, 
therefore,  to  lose  no  time  in  tracking  down 
these  rumors  before  it  is  too  late.  If  it  is  found 
to  be  only  a  rumor,  then  well  and  good.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  truth  in  the  report, 
then  the  sooner  it  is  exposed  and  given  a 
thorough  airing,  the  better.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Sheffield  Producers  in  Syracuse  on  next 
Wednesday,  June  7,  is  the  right  time  and  place 
for  farmers  to  demand  a  showdown. 

Legally,  of  course,  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  consummation  of  this  deal.  But  there 
is  more  involved  here  than  legality.  There 
is  a  clear  moral  obligation  due  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  for  years  been  loyal  to  the 
Sheffield  organization.  It  was  their  milk  and 
their  sweat  that  built  Sheffield  Farms  into  a 
business  with  handsome  profits,  which  no  doubt 
induced  National  Dairy  to  take  over  Sheffield 
Farms  in  1925.  If  any  deal,  as  raw  as  rumor 
reports,  is  actually  in  the  making,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  simple  justice  and  fairness  demand 
that  the  very  least  Sheffield  producers  are 
entitled  to,  is  a  chance  to  buy  the  country 
plants  themselves.  It  has  been  done  before, 
successfully  for  producers  and  with  no  loss 
to  Sheffield  Farms. 


Our  American  Democracy 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  III 

HE  founders  of  our  American  democracy 
believed  that  God  is  a  spiritual  being, 
without  beginning  and  without  end;  that  He 
is  the  ultimate  in  power,  wisdom  and  intelli¬ 
gence;  in  truth,  justice  and  honor;  in  goodness, 
charity,  mercy  and  love;  in  short,  that  God 
is  the  creator  of  all  things,  and  that  he  is 
worthy  of  our  obedience,  love  and  worship. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  *the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  founders  of  our  democracy 
claimed  that  the  “laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s 
God”  entitled  them  to  separate  and  equal 
stations  among  the  powers  of  the  earth”.  In  the 
second  paragraph,  they  say:  “We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  that 
among  there  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  gov¬ 
ernments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  That  whenever  any  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its 
foundation  on  such  principles  „and  organizing 
its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  affect  their  safety  and 
happiness.”  * 

The  Declaration  concludes  with  this  pledge: 
“With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor.” 

The  founders  of  our  democracy  were  mature 
men  of  rare  culture  and  natural  ability.  They 
knew  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  their 
rulers.  They  knew  that  previous  attempts  to 
create  democracies  had  failed  because  the 
kings  and  dictators  and  bureaucrats  were  re¬ 
tained  to  conduct  them. 

The  men  who  undertook  the  creation  of 
our  American  democracy  visualized  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  would  be  created  by  the  people  and 
conducted  by  representatives  of  their  choice 
and  replaced  at  will  by  the  people.  It  did  not 
hesitate  because  no  such  government  then 
existed  in  physical  form.  It  existed  in  their 
minds  and  they  proceeded  to  give  it  form 
and  substance.  They  visualized  a  government, 
as  Lincoln  expressed  it,  “of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.” 


I  think  a  lot  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is  a  fearless  paper. 
I  have  to  belong  to  the  Dairymen’s  League,  but  I  read 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  approve  your  policies. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y.  o.  L. 

I  have  long  admired  the  intestinal  fortitude  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Your  honest  criticism  of 
the  way  things  are  currently  being  administered  is, 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  bright  rays  of  hope  gleaming 
through  the  murk  of  darkening  bureaucracy. 

Bucks  County,  Penna.  w.  c. 


John  Y.  Gerow 

OHN  Y.  GEROW,  a  prominent  Orange 
County  farmer  and  citizen  of  many  public 
and  social  activities,  died  at  his  home  at  Wash- 
ingtonville,  N.  Y.,  on  May  17.  He  was  88 
years  old. 

In  public  service,  Mr.  Gerow  was  a  leader 
in  the  organization  of  the  Washington ville 
Bank  and  served  as  its  president  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  director  of  the  local  telephone 
company  and  an  active  member  of  the  local 
fire  department.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  and 
was  the  first  Master  of  the  local  and  Pomona 
Granges. 

In  1907,  Mr.  Gerow  initiated  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc. 
He  was  its  president  up  to  1916.  By  that  time, 
a  small  group  in  the  directorate  charged  with 
the  duty  of  promoting  membership,  had  been 
inactive  for  two  years  for  lack  of  funds.  To 
divert  criticism  from  themselves,  they  set  up 
a  storm  of  baseless  abuse  of  Mr.  Gerow,  which 
resulted  in  his  resignation.  But  when  the 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  as¬ 
sumed,  at  farmers’  request,  the  sale  of  their 
milk  for  that  year,  the  Commissioner  used  the 
corporate  name  of  the  League  to  make  the 
sale  and  John  Y.  Gerow  was  one  of  the  first 
to  plunge  into  the  fight  which  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  dairymen. 

Surviving  Mr.  Gerow,  are  his  son,  Clarence; 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Anna  Mallon  and  Miss 
Susan  Gerow;  six  grandchildren  and  eight 
great-grandchildren. 

Mr.  Gerow  and  the  writer  were  substantially 
of  the  same  age  and  personal  friends  for  fifty 
years.  Our  sincere  sympathies  go  to  his  family 
in  this  great  sorrow,  but  we  rejoice  with  his 
loved  ones  in  the  hope  and  confidence  that  his 
service  to  God  and  man  has  earned  for  him 
a  celestial  home  of  eternal  happiness.  J.  J.  d. 

Is  the  Starling  a  Menace? 

SINCE  the  starling  was  introduced  from 
Europe  a  number  of  years  back,  it  has 
created  quite  a  problem.  Fruit  growers  have 
for  a  long  time  complained  of  the  damage 
it  has  caused.  More  recently  the  complaints 
have  become  more  outspoken,  due  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  the  increasing  demand  for  higher 
fruit  production  and  to  the  higher  prices  which 
fruits  now  command. 

Word  from  Canada  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  is  taking 
the  lead  in  setting  up  local  committees  to  study 
control  measures  that  have  been  found  suc¬ 
cessful  elsewhere.  Fruit  growers  are  being  cir¬ 
cularized,  inquiring  whether  or  not  they  have 
found  the  starling  to  be  a  menace,  what  crops 
are  affected,  and  whether  they  are  prepared 
to  cooperate  in  control  measures. 

Trapping  is  considered  the  most  effective 
single  control  measure,  but  not  all  types  of 
traps  are  successful.  Such  communities  as  are 
able,  are  being  approached  with  a  view  to 
have  a  considerable  number  of  traps  placed  in 
city  dumps  and  other  places  where  birds  con¬ 
gregate,  especially  in  the  fall. 

The  starling  will  soon  be  with  us  again.  It 
may  well  be  time  to  take  stock  and  make  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  how  he  should  be  welcomed.  How 
much  damage  does  he  do?  Is  he  a  serious  pest, 
or  does  he  just  arouse  us  unnecessarily? 

Brevities 

“Let  not  an  evil  speaker  be  established  in  the 
earth:  evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  destroy 
him.”  Psa:  140-11. 

Calfhood  vaccination  to  prevent  Bang’s  disease  is 
producing  good  results  in  many  herds.  Farmers  in 
New  York  State  may  now  have  this  officially  done 
and  recorded  with  or  without  a  herd  blood  test. 

When  legume  hay  is  fed  to  dairy  cows,  they  will 
produce  good  on  a  grain  ration  containing  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  high  protein  concentrates.  This  saves 
both  feed  and  money.  Legumes  are  soil  builders  too. 

Victory  gardeners  are  off  to  a  good  start.  The 
battle  of  the  bugs  will  soon  begin.  Insecticides  and 
fungicides  are  more  plentiful  than  last  season.  How¬ 
ever,  they  should  not  be  hoarded  or  bought  in  larger 
amounts  than  needed. 

Soil  culture,,  conservation  methods,  and  new  seed 
varieties  and  strains  have  improved  since  the  last 
war.  Last  season’s  corn  crop  was  267,000,000  bushels 
more  than  that  of  1917.  It  was  grown  on  21,400,000 
less  acres.  Hybrid  corn  was  the  principal  cause  of 
this  improvement. 

A  good  bed  with  clean  white  sheets  is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  the 
newfangled  contraptions  for  man’s  convenience  and 
destruction,  a  restful  night’s  sleep  still  remains  the 
greatest  blessing  on  earth.  Ask  any  man  who  is  in  the 
service. 
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Re-employment  of  Veterans 

Harvester’s  View  of  Its  Responsibilities  to  Its 

-  #  / 

16,500  Employes  in  Military  Service 


More  than  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
employes  of  International  Harvester  are 
away  at  war.  To  meet  our  heavy  manufac¬ 
turing  schedules  in  wartime,  in  the  face  of 
this  fact,  was  a  tremendously  difficult  job. 
Harvester  had  to  hire  and  train  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  workers  to  build  fighting  ma¬ 
chines  for  battlefront  and  farm  front. 

\ 

When  war  is  over  and  the  boys  come 
home,  we  must  shoulder  a  new  responsi¬ 
bility — the  re-employment  of  our  veterans. 

We  believe  that  our  farmer  customers  will 
like  to  read  the  following  words.  They  are 
from  an  address  by  Fowler  McCormick, 
President  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company,  to  Company  executives  meeting 
recently  in  Chicago. 

4<X  WANT  to  talk  about  one  of  the  war  jobs 
X  that  we  have  to  do  and  are  going  to  have 
before  us  for  many,  many  months.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  question  of  the  re-employment  of 
servicemen  in  our  organization.  The  only 
thing  I  want  to  do  this  evening  is  to  outline 
to  you  the  broad  aspects  of  the  policy  that  I 
think  you  should  follow. 

“In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  attitude  we 
should  have  towards  these  returning  men 
and  women.  I  am  going  to  try  to  characterize 
that  attitude  and  I  know  I  shall  not  do  it  ade¬ 
quately,  but  I  am  going  to  say  that  the  first 
characteristic  of  that  attitude  should  be  that 
we  naturally  want  to  welcome  those  veterans 
back.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  them  back.  We 
appreciate  what  they  are  doing  for  us  in  their 
service,  and  the  first  thing  for  us  to  express 
to  them,  in  the  deepest  sincerity,  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  welcome  back. 

“The  second  characteristic  of  our  attitude 
should  be  naturalness.  It  should  not  be  one 


of  curiosity.  It  certainly  should  not  be  senti¬ 
mental.  Let  us  make  it  human.  Let  us  make 
it  healthy,  natural  and  warm. 

“After  all,  what  those  men  want  and  what 
they  certainly  are  entitled  to  is  that  we  help 
them  to  become  again  self-supporting  civil¬ 
ians.  That  must  be  our  goal— to  help  them  be¬ 
come  civilians  and  self-supporting. 

“You  men  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  transition  from  civilian  to  army 
life,  and  you  know  that  it  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  become  a  civilian  again  after  you  have 
been  in  military  service  for  a  long  time.  Just 
that  job  itself  is  difficult  enough. 

“The  thing  we  have  to  try  to  help  them  do 
is  to  become  self-supporting.  They  do  not 
want  charity,  God  knows.  They  do  not  de¬ 
serve  so  little.  They  deserve  our  help  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  again. 

“mHE  second  point,  I  think,  is  that  when 
X  this  man  comes  back  we  must  sit  down 
and  talk  with  him.  First  we  must  study  his 
previous  record  with  us.  What  did  he  do  be¬ 
fore  he  went  away?  What  position  was  he 
in?  What  kind  of  a  fellow  was  he?  That  is 
the  first  thing  I  think  we  should  know. 

“The  second  thing  I  think  we  should  know, 
and  this  is  more  difficult  to  get,  is  the  man’s 
record  and  his  experiences  while  he  has  been 
in  the  service.  But  more  difficult  yet  is  to 
find  out  what  happened  inside  that  man, 
through  his  experiences.  What  does  this  man 
want  to  do.  What  kind  of  work  will  he  fit  into 
best?  What  would  make  him  the  happiest? 

“I  just  want  to  cite  you  a  couple  of  exam¬ 
ples  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  the  task  be¬ 
fore  us.  You  are  going  to  have  some  men 
who,  at  your  factories  or  branches,  were  per¬ 
forming  some  rather  unskilled  tasks.  Maybe 
the  man  was  a  young  warehouse  man.  Maybe 
he  was  in  the  repair  department.  Possibly  he 
worked  in  the  service  station.  He  got  into  the 


Army  or  he  got  into  the  Navy.  He  got  good 
training.  He  was  under  a  good  commander 
and  something  within  him  clicked  and  he 
went  ahead.  He  was  promoted.  He  went  into 
further  training.  He  went  to  school,  became 
an  officer.  He  did  well.  Let  us  say  he  was  under 
fire  and  distinguished  himself  in  action. 

“He  comes  back  to  you  a  captain,  a  major, 
even  a  lieutenant-colonel.  Now,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  that  man?  There  is  part  of 
your  problem.  That  is  part  of  what  we  all  have 
to  think  about. 

“Now  let  us  take  a  reverse  case.  Here  is  a 
man  who  perhaps  was  a  young  factory  fore¬ 
man,  or  an  office  manager,  intelligent  and  a 
fine  fellow.  He  was  unfortunate  in  the  service. 
He  did  not  click.  He  had  a  discouraging  time. 
Maybe  he  had  experiences  he  could  not  quite 
adapt  himself  to,  could  not  quite  get  up  to. 
He  comes  back  to  you  not  as  good  a  man  as 
he  was  when  he  left  you.  That  is  possible. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him? 

There  will  be  an  infinite  variety  of  cases 
and  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  you  must  give 
these  men  your  personal  attention.  You  can¬ 
not  put  them  through  some  kind  of  -wringer 
or  machine.  You  are  going  to  have  to  see 
that  these  veterans  are  treated  as  they  de¬ 
serve  to  be. 

“fTTHE  third  point  is  that  you  have  the 
X  question  of  where  you  are  going  to 
put  that  man.  Does  he  need  training?  Has 
he  been  injured?  You  will  have  to  have  some 
rehabilitation  training  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
problems  involved  which  I  am  not  going  into 
this  evening  because  all  that  will  be  taken 
up  with  you  in  detail  later. 

4 'The  thing  I  do  want  to  leave  with  you  is 
the  fact  that  those  men  were  and  are  Har¬ 
vester  men.  They  are  Americans  who  served 
their  country.  They  fought  for  us,  they  served 
for  us  and  they  deserve  the  best  that  we  have 
got.  I  know  you  will  give  it  to  them.” 


International  Harvester’s  policy  for  the  re-employment  of  veterans,  as  expressed  above,  has  been  translated  into 
a  definite  program  which  is  now  in  operation  at  every  Harvester  plant,  raw  materials  operation  and  sales  branch. 
Briefly,  our  program  is: 

Every  Harvester  employe  honorably  discharged  from  military  service,  desiring  re-employment  by  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  making  proper  application,  must  be  offered  (1)  his  former  position  or  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status  and  pay;  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  (2)  some  other  available  position  for  which  his  seniority  and  ability 
qualify  him,  at  the  same  location  where  he  formerly  worked;  or  if  this  is  not  possible,  (3)  some  other  available 
position  for  which  he  is  qualified,  at  some  other  Company  location;  or  (4)  if  he  is  physically  or  otherwise 
handicapped  by  reason  of  his  war  service  and  cannot  qualify  immediately  for  employment,  he  shall  be  offered 
special  training  or  other  appropriate  rehabilitation  designed  to  prepare  him  for  eventual  employment.  It  is  the 
Company’s  objective  to  provide  a  job  for  every  qualified  Harvester  veteran  and  to  try  to  help  every  Harvester 
veteran  qualify  for  a  job.  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  180  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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THERE  IS  ALWAYS  A  BIG 
BLOCK  OF  ICE  IN  THE 


A  big  block  of  ice  in  your  cool¬ 
er  tank  is  your  guarantee  of  always 
cooling  your  milk  to  under  50°  in 
the  required  time.  It  takes  fast 
cooling  to  keep  down  the  bacteria 
count,  and  the  big  block  of  ice  in 
the  SURGE  Cooler  gives  you 
fast  cooling.  The  SURGE  gives 
you  the  advantage  of  colder  water 
to  start  with,  and  the  big  block  of 
ice,  which  never  melts  entirely 
away,  keeps  the  water  cold.That’s 


why  you  get  fast  coqltng  with  the 
SURGE.  If  you’re  in  the  dairy 
business  to  make  money,  it’s  the 
Cooler  you  want  There  is  a  proper 
size  SURGE  Drop-In  Unit  to  fit 
our  standard  cabinets  from  2  to  16- 
can  capacity.  All  SURGE  Cabinets 
are  insulated  with  Waterproofed 
Corkboard.  But  get  the  whole 
story... send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  showing  complete  details  of 
construction.  Mail  coupon  today. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  Dept.  307-A 
842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,' N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  details  of  the  new  Surge  Milk  Cooler. 

Name _ Post  Office _ 

R.  F.  D - - State _ No.  of  Cows  Milked l 
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Help 
Prevent 

ortion  Losses 


HELP  prevent  infectious  abortion  by  vaccinat¬ 
ing  every  4  to  8  months  old  calf  with  genuine 
PETERS  BRUCELLA  ABORTUS  Vaccine  (Cattle 
Abortion  Vaccine— Strain  19.)  Calfhood  vacci¬ 
nation  is  government  recognized  as  an  effective 
part  of  Bang’s  Disease  Control  program. 

Put  up  in  vials  containing  calf  doseof  6  c.c.’s. 
Price.  6  c.  c.  vial,  50c.  10—6  c.  c.  vials,  $4.00 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 

70  OTHER  PETERS 
ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 


TAKE  this  coupon  to  your 
friendly  Peters  druggist 
for  FREE  Veterinary 
Guide.  If  there  is  no  Petera 
druggist  in  your  com- 
munity.mail  coupon  to  us. 


WHITE  TODAY! 


|  NAME . . . . | 

j  ADDRESS . . . . .  | 


|  CITY. . STATE . .  I 

IPFTERS  Vetr, inary  Guide  contains  descriptions  I 
of  93  diseases  common  to  domestic  animals  and  I 
poultry;  also  is  .ormation  regarding  prevention  . 

I  and  treatmea  ..  ~o  be  given  by  owner  himself  I 
at  low  cost. 


PETERS  SERUM 

COMPANY,  LABORATORIES 
4408  MAIN  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


HAIL  strikes  with  FURY 

Hail  may  strike  anywhere,  anytime. 
Your  crops  can  be  ruined  in  a  few 
minutes — your  year’s  income  wiped  out. 
This  year,  protect  your  cost  of  production 
at  least.  Buy  Hail  Insurance. 

For  Free  Information  write — 

THE  RAIN  and  HAIL  INSURANCE 
BUREAU 

90  John  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


RED-ITCHY  SKIN? 

watch  out— it's  often 

ECZEMA 

Home 
Treatment 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 

First  applications  of  wonderful  soothing 
medicated  liquid  Zemo — a  Doctor’s  for¬ 
mula — quickly  relieve  the  intense  itching 
burning  of  Eczema,  Psoriasis  and  similar 
annoying  skin  and  scalp  irritations  due 
to  external  cause.  Zemo  also  aids  healing. 
Amazingly  successful  for  over  35  years! 
Apply  anytime  —  doesn’t  show  on  skin. 
First  trial  of  clean,  stainless  liquid  Zemo 
convinces!  3  different  sizes.  Buy  Extra 
Strength  Zemo  for  stub-  wtu  ■■■  ■  ■ 
born  cases.  All  drugstores. 


Sheep  and  Lamb  Diseases 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  contact  between  ewes  and  their 
lambs  is  so  constant  and  intimate  that 
many  lamb  diseases  and  ailments  can 
be  controlled  and  prevented  only  by 
first  correcting  or  eliminating  the  pos¬ 
sible  cause  if  it  exists  in  the  ewe.  This 
applies  whether  it  be  of  nutritional, 
bacterial  or  parasitic  origin.  An  excel¬ 
lent  illustration  of  this  principle  was 
demonstrated  by  Willman  and  co¬ 
workers  at  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station.  After  several  years  of  care¬ 
fully  controlled  tests  it  was  shown  that 
when  pregnant  ewes  were  fed  a  ration 
consisting  of  mixed  clover  and  timothy 
hay  and  corn  silage  for  roughage,  and 
a  concentrate  mixture  of  two  parts 
whole  oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran, 
by  weight,  none  of  the  lambs  yeaned 
by  ewes  so  fed  developed  nutritional 
stiff-lamb  disease.  Another  ration  that 
was  fed  during  other  periods  of  preg¬ 
nancy  to  these  same  ewes,  as  well  as 
to  other  comparable  ewes,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  second  cutting  alfalfa  hay  for 
roughqge,  and  a  mixture,  by  weight,  of 
three  parts  whole  oats,  three  parts 
whole  barley  and  four  parts  cull  beans. 
Its  use  resulted  in  an  annual  average  of 
27  percent  affliction  for  stiff-lamb  dis¬ 
ease.  This  latter  ration  is  rather  com¬ 
monly  used  with  farm  flocks  in  many 
Eastern  sections. 

If  nutritional  stiff-lamb  disease  ap¬ 
pears,  then  proper  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  ration  of  the  ewes  during 
their  pregnancy  period.  Treating  the 
lamb  is  of  little  or  no  benefit.  It  af¬ 
fects  nursing  lambs  so  that  they  move 
with  great  difficulty.  They  usually  die 
or  it  is  necessary  to  mercifully  put 
them  out  of  their  misery.  If  the  preg¬ 
nant  ewes  are  fed  from  one-half  to 
one-third  pound  of  wheat  germ  meal 
daily,  along  with  their  regular  ration, 
for  not  less  than  one  week  before 
lambing,  and  also  while  nursing  their 
lambs  it  will  prevent  this  disease. 

Phenothiazine  Findings 

Although  Phenothiazine  has  been 
found  to  be  effective  in  the  control  and 
treatment  of  several  kinds  of  internal 
parasites  of  sheep,  it  must  be  regularly- 
administered  and  in  proper  dosage.  A 
few  years  ago  when  this  drug  was  first 
being  used,  I  visited  the  Illinois  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  where  Professor  W.  G. 
Kammlade  and  I  observed  a  group  of 
fine-wool  ewes  they  had  placed  on  test 
for  this  drug.  Results  were  favorable 
when  individual  dosage  in  proper 
strength  was  used.  Various  other  Sta¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  also  found  it  effective  against 
sheep  stomach  worms,  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  administered  it  proved  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  eradicating  the  nodular 
worm.  Some  parasites,  such  as  tape¬ 
worms,  appear  to  be  immune  to  any 
effect  from  the  drug. 

Frequently  there  is  a  tendency  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  self  medi¬ 
cation  of  phenothiazine.  Relative  to 
this  matter,  a  recent  report  by  Kamm¬ 
lade  shows  that  when  ewes  and  lambs 
were  allowed  constant  access  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  one  pound  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine  and  fourteen  pounds  of  salt,  it 
reduced  but  did  not  eliminate  internal 
parasitic  infestation.  The  investigations 
of  Thorp  and  Henning  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  show  that  when  this 
anthelmintic  is  used  it  is  best  to  fol¬ 
low  a  program  that  combines  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  other  worm  drenches 
and  also  use  a  salt  lick. 

The  studies  of  Willman  and  Baker 
at  the  N.  Y.  Station  demonstrated  that 
phenothiazine  is  effective  against  nod¬ 
ular  worms.  However,  the  work  of 
Garrigus  with  this  parasite  at  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Station  illustrates  the-  importance 
and  necessity  of  early  and  repeated 
drenching.  His  report  shows  that  when 
lambs  were  taken  off  permanent  blue- 
grass  pasture  on  July  22,  and  then  fed 
in  drylot  for  112  days,  they  had  no 
nodules  on  their  intestines  when 
slaughtered.  However,  many  nodules 
were  found  on  the  intestines  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  lot  of  lambs  that  remained  on  this 
bluegrass  field  for  a  corresponding  112 
day  period.  When  phenothiazine  was 
administered  in  15 -gram  doses  on  Au¬ 
gust  21,  September  18  and  October  16 


it  produced  no  significant  reduction  in 
nodule  formation,  or  any  increase  in 
the  rate  of  gain  or  market  finish.  The 
importance  of  using  a  control  program 
which  involves  the  use  of  phenothiazine 
given  as  a  drench  before  the  grazing 
season,  as  well  as  continued  later  ad¬ 
ministrations,  is  then  apparent.  Such 
a  procedure  has  been  found  by  sheep¬ 
men,  and  also  the  New  York  investi¬ 
gators,  to  be  effective  in  bringing  nodu¬ 
lar  disease  under  control. 

This  parasite,  when  present  in  suffici¬ 
ent  numbers,  causes  sheep  to  become 
unthrifty,  waste  away  and  often  die. 
The  nodules  appear  along  the  intestines 
and  are  sometimes  called  “false  tuber¬ 
culosis.”  Sheep  are  not  susceptible  to 
tuberculosis,  therefore  these  character¬ 
istic  lesions  can  be  readily  distin¬ 
guished.  Various  good  commercial 
preparations  are  now  available  which 
combine  some  of  the  former  effective 
standard  anthelmintics  with  phenothia¬ 
zine.  The  combined  copper-sulfate, 
nicotine-sulfate  treatments  can  also  be 
used  with  good  results.  Such  prepara¬ 
tions  when  administered  every  thirty 
days  in  combination  with  constant  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  phenothiazine  salt  lick  dre 
proving  to  be  excellent  for  eradicating 
and  controlling  most  internal  parasites 
of  sheep.  Dosage  varies  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  used.  It  is  best  to  carefully 
follow  the  directions  which  are  given 
on  the  preparations  container. 

Shipping  Fever 

Hemorrhagic  Septicemia,  commonly 
known  as  shipping  fever,  annually 
causes  considerable  lamb  losses  to  feed¬ 
ers.  This  disease  is  produced  by  a  germ 
known  as  Pasteurella  oviseptica.  It 
has  been  proven  experimentally  that 
this  ailment  is  not  especially  contagious. 
The  general  condition  of  sheep  or 
lambs  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  handled  immediately  before,  dur¬ 
ing  and  soon  after  shipping,  are  the 
principal  predisposing  factors  relative 
to  contracting  shipping  fever. 

If  lambs  are  not  thrifty  when  loaded, 
if  they  are  transported  a  long  distance, 
and  are  not  properly  fed  and  housed 
on  arrival,  then  they  may  come  down 
with  an  attack.  The  causative  organism 
frequently  exists  in  the  upper  respira¬ 
tory  passages  of  apparently  normal 
animals.  If  physiologic  resistance  be¬ 
comes  unduly  lowered  the  host  may 
then  succumb.  The  importance  and 
necessity  of  guarding  against  an  out¬ 
break,  especially  for  the  first  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  lambs  arrive,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  seldom  de¬ 
velops  after  one  month  has  elapsed. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  are  coughing 
and  sneezing,  with  a  rise  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  Discharge  is  usually  present  from 
the  eyes  and  nose.  Breathing  is  rapid. 
Lameness  in  one  leg  is  often  mani¬ 
fested,  and  the  joints  may  also  swell. 
Sometimes  the  animal  may  die  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  sym- 
toms  appear,  or  they  may  drag  along 
and  become  more  or  less  chronic.  Often 
a  secondary  deadly  invader  may  appear 
and  then  the  lambs  start  dying  from 
pneumonia. 

Other  than  separating  the  sick  lambs 
and  keeping  all  of  them  warm,  out  of 
drafts,  well  bedded  and  dry,  with  bulky 
feeds  being  used,  such  as  oats  and 
wheat  bran,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
that  can  be  done.  No  effective  medical 
treatment  has  been  found.  The  use  of 
serum  when  the  disease  is  present  has 
been  shown  to  be  beneficial,  but  it  is 
expensive  to  use  on  large  group  of 
lambs.  Vaccination  is  effective  if  done 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  lambs 
are  shipped,  otherwise  it  has  been 
found  to  be  best  not  to  vaccinate  the 
lambs  just  prior  to  or  during  an  un¬ 
loading  period  involved  in  transit. 

Ovine  Coccidiosis 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  dysen¬ 
tery  ailment  caused  by  the  protozoan 
parasite,  Eimeria  arloingi,  has  been  of 
increasing  frequent  occurrence  with 
feeder  lambs.  It  is  also  influenced  by 
shipping  and  the  usual  lowered  resist¬ 
ance  that  may  accompany  transporta¬ 
tion.  A  recent  report  by  Newson  and 
(Continued  on  Page  309) 


Hampshire  breeding  ewes  on  pasture  at  Buck  and  Doe  Run  Valley  Farms,  Coates- 
ville,  in  Chester  County,  Penna.  Well  bred  healthy  flocks  like  this  are  finding 
increasing  favor  on  Northeastern  farms. 
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ABERDEEN  ANGUS  | 

bonniebrook  farm 

PROVEN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HERD 
SIRE  FOR  SALE 

Briarcliff  Barbarian  20th  577261,  bom 
May  15,  1939,  a  son  of  the  well-known 
Barbara’s  Ensign,  out  of  a  daughter  of 
the  International  Grand  Champion  bull, 
Black  Marshall  11th. 

This  bull  has  produced  top  calves  for  us 
as  indicated  by  the  success  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  at  the  recent  Northeastern  Breeders 
Sale  at  Rhinebeck.  Our  consignment  of 

4  were  shown  in  3  classes  and  won  3 
firsts  and  a  fourth. 

Our  small  herd  does  not  warrant  2  herd 
sires  and  we  recently  purchased  a  new 
bull  to  breed  to  Barbarians  daughters. 
He  has  produced  prize  winning  calves 
and  he  is  fairly  priced. 

B.  EDMUND  DAVID,  ANCRAMDALE,  N.Y. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  All  ages  and 
sexes  for  sale. 

EIGHT  OPEN  HEIFERS  AND  UNRELATED  BULL 
TO  SELL  AS  A  UNIT. 

John  Gerow,  Manager 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

EIGHT  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS 
some  with  calves  at  side  and  bred  to  a  splendid  son  of 
Repeater  of  Wheatland  9,  grand  champion  at  Kansas 
Mo.  and  N.  Y.  State  fairs.  Also  two  young  bulls. 

C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS  WITH  MARCH 

calfs  at  side,  also  10  months  old  bull,  reasonable. 

J.  C.  FERGUSON,  Broadwall  Farm,  Greene,  R.  1. 

|  AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazer* 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  i%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Ayrshires 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  IN'.  J. 

|  JERSEYS 

FINE  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL 

"WELCOME  ROYALIST”,  son  of  “Les  Goonnais 
Royalist"  and  grandson  of  "Dreaming  Royalist"  (Twin 
Oaks  breeding)  born  January  30.  1942  and  now  ready 
for  heavy  service.  Price  $275.00. 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS,  MARTINSVILLE,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  FOUR  REG.  JERSEY  BULLS 

Raised  from  our  finest  stock;  one  three  year  old;  one 
eight  months;  one  six  months;  one  younger,  of  fine 
type.  Two  of  these  bulls  aro  from  600  pound  fat  dams. 
For  particulars  write  or  visit — 

WALGROVE  FARMS,  WASH INGTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP 

SALE 

KARAKUL  SHEEP 

(Persian  Lambs) 

Registered  Pure  Bred  tested  stud 
Rams  and  Ewes  with  Lambs  byside, 
finest  •  imported  blood  lines. 

HERON  CREEK  FARM 

BUCK  ROAD  HOLLAND,  PA. 

FOR  SALE  110 Sheep K’L.Swmj  SS  „Kf 

ALLEN  GOOD.  FLEETWOOD.  PENNSYLVANIA 

RIGHT  Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  one  year 
old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 

FOR  SALE.  Registered  Dorset  rams  and  ewes  with 

lambs.  E.  L.  ROGERS  -  -  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 

MAKE  OFFER!  Healthy  young  unshorn  ewo  and  ram. 
Will  deliver.  MERCER,  R.D.  2.  Windsor,  N.  Y. 

40  SHROPSHIRE,  two  years  old.  Will  exchange  for 
cattle.  VETTER.  ROUND  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  HERDS  OF 
BELGIAN  HORSES  in  Pennsylvania  to  choose 
from.  Stallions  and  fillies  all  ages.  Farceur  Breeding. 
All  of  the  older  animals  have  been  consistent  prize 
winners  and  are  just  the  kind  you  need  to  improve 
your  herd.  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  them  to  you.  McCullough  Farms,  Kittanning,  Pa. 

pnn  CATV  Matched  pair  of  Sorrell  Bel- 
r  JK,  ijrtlilj  gian  geldings:  3  and  4  years 

old;  weight  3500  pounds:  full  brothers:  native  horses; 
quiet  and  well  broken.  Price  $500.  cash.Phone:  4F32. 

T.  B.  KAUFMAN.  BELFAST.  NEW  YORK 

Help  Situation  Sr,r»,S"  S 

usual  horses.  Fine  looking — Kentucky  bred,  beautiful 
show  type  bay  gelding  saddle  horse.  Reasonably  priced. 

A.  J.  SNYDER,  Rosendale,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York 

|  DOGS  | 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties,  heel  driving  instinct.  Females  $7;  males  $11. 
W.  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYT0WN.  MARYLAND 

■piUBEBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AJVD  DOGS. 
1  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

F«rmfifliWSHEPHERDSD:f;,:,l';:.K0»)V. 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  F^m.?  H"siin,.!0N.av! 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

.  KFFG&M  If  FN  N  FI  Q  RAP.fi  MAINF  - 

Want  strong  healthy  puppies,  state  lowest  prices. 

Newfoundland,  Smooth-Haired  Fox  Terriers,  Cocker 
Spaniels.  Chris  Robinson.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

UCDrrnDn  C(\  WC  with  March  calfs 
ntKtFUKO  lUnD  at  side,  reasonable. 
J.  C.  FERGUSON.  Broadwall  Farm.  Greene,  R.  I, 


Milk  Injunction  Continued 

The  controversy  between  N.  Y.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  DuMond  and 
the  OPA  now  has  all  the  earmarks,  as 
dairymen  feared,  of  developing  into  a 
long  drawn-out  legal  wrangle.  After 
a  hearing  in  Syracuse  on  May  4,  the 
temporary  injunction  was  continued 
by  Federal  Judge  Brennan  pending  a 
trial.  No  date  has  yet  been  set  for  the 
trial. 

The  lawsuit  is  the  result  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  OPA  to  restrain  Commis¬ 
sioner  DuMond  from  putting  into  effect 
a  milk  marketing  order  for  the  Albany- 
Troy  area.  The  order  provides  for  a 
Class  1  price  of  $4.00  a  cwt.,  60  cents 
above  the  OPA  ceiling  price  of  $3.40 
for  the  area  involved. 


Milk  producers  in  Western  New 
York  are  now  voting  on  amendments 
to  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester  Milk 
Orders.  The  principal  amendments, 
the  same  in  both  areas,  are  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  fluid  milk  price  from 
$3.80  a  cwt.,  the  OPA  ceiling,  to  $4.15, 
and  also  the  increase  in  the  fluid  cream 
price  from  $2.30  to  $2.55. 

All  producer  ballots  must  be  mailed 
not  later  than  June  15. 


April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  April,  1944,  are  as 
follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Hillsdale  Coop.,  Inc -  $3.60 

Lehigh  Valley  Coop -  3.58 

Shawangunk  Coop.  ...  3.54 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc..  3.525 
Erie  Co.  Milk  Coop....  3.29 

Buffalo  Unity  Coop -  3.29 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc.  3.20 
Fly  Cree  kValley  Coop.  3.18 
Rock  Royal  Coop.,  Inc.  3.18 
Grand  View  Dairy,  Inc.  3.18 
Roselake  Dairies,  Inc. . .  3.18 

Arkport  Dairies,  Inc. . .  3.18 

Renken  Dairy  Co .  3.18 

Cohocton  Creameries..  3.18 

Sheffield  Farms  Co -  3.17 

Dairymen’s  League  . . .  3.07 


$0.0766 

.076 

.0753 

.075 

.07 

.07 

.068 

.0676 

.0676 

.0676 

.0676 

.0676 

.0676 

.0676 

.0674 

.0653 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bon¬ 
uses,  and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary, 
and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some  and 
less  to  others.  The  Market  Administrator’s 
price  was  $3.18.  The  Buffalo  price  was  $3.27 
and  the  Rochester  price  $3.32. 


GUERNSEYS  .%  1 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 
Two  Sons  of  L.  D.  Paltadin  307995;  Sire:  Levity’s 
Valor  219157  AR.  Dam:  Langwater  Mab  217996 
14,949.0 — 830.9 — Class  0 

Palladin  is  one  of  the  few  living  grandsons  of 
Langwater  Steadfast.  Levity  Valor's  Mab  of  Old- 
acres,  his  full  sister,  is  now  on  test  in  class  E 
and  has  produced  4803.0  of  milk,  233. S’  of  fat  in 
101  days.  The  bull  calves  are; 

1.  Bom;  May  18,  1941  Dam:  Broad  meadows 

Annette  480380.  151 10.6— 653.6 — Class  C. 

2.  Bom:  May  21,  1944  Dam:  L.  D.  Repeal 

Chimes  585760.  10598.1 — 586.5 — Class  G 

FOR  PEDIGREES  AND  PRICES  PLEASE 
WRITE  TO 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARM 
Delhi  -  New  York 


Registered  Guernseys 

Elaine  Merenus  655689,  dropped 
1940,  recently  freshened  $350.  Her 
calf,  4  weeks  old  $50. 

Open  heifer  18  months  from  same 
cow  Sire  Foremost  Templer  $250. 
One  3  year  old  (Open)  Foremost 
Hightide  Strain  $150. 

Calf,  5  weeks  old,  from  Hightide- 
Noranda  Mating  $100. 

J.  M.  JOHNSON,  New  Preston,  Conn, 

or  330  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City 


/X,  T  ■TF! 

PUREBRED  GUERNSEYS 

Two  bulls  sired  by  Douglaston  Baron  Byron  both 
out  of  dams  with  over  500  lbs.  fat  records  made 
on  twice  daily  milkings. 

One  a  yearling  $150.00;  and  one  9  months  old  $100. 

DEER-LICK  FARM 

CAPE  VINCENT.  -  NEW  YORK 


BULL  CALVES  WITH  REAL  PRODUCTION 

imVnnMiCV  at  Farmer  Prices — carrying  Lang- 
lnnCiftllHIUX  water  Valor,  Mixter  May  Royal. 
Langwater  Vagabond  breeding,  and  closely  related  to 
Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  three 
years.  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Sibyl  874.5  lbs.  fat  at 
349  years  and  Tarbell  Farms  Royal  Lenda  1100  lbs. 
fat  at  four  years.  TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  NEW  YORK 


[ 


SHORTHORNS 


] 


UlMfl  \  #  RAISE 

fpRCKER CHECKS?  ^  JhORTHORMJ  ( 


Increase  Your  Profits  by  Breeding  Shorthorn  Cattle. 


They  are  unrivaled  in  their  ability  to  outgain  and  out¬ 
weigh  any  other  breed  of  cattle  on  earth. 

Send  for  our  FREE  illustrated  booklet  “Farm  Secu- 


SHORTHORNS  WIN 
OVER  ALL  BREEDS 

International.Llve  Stock  Ex¬ 
position  Champion  awards 
have  gone  to  Shorthorns  Sout 
of  last  5  times  because  of 
top  quality  and  more  weight. 
Use  Shorthorn  Bulls  to 
produce  these  Champions. 


rity  With  Shorthorns”  that 
tells  how  Shorthorns  respond 
to  greater  wartime  demands 
for  more  meat  and  milk. 

IT’S  PROFITABLE  AND 
PATRIOTIC  TO  BREED 
SHORTHORNS.  Write  for 
list  of  members.thousands  of 
them  all  over  America,  who 
have  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

Subscribe  to  the  official 
breed  publication  .The  Short¬ 
horn  World,  published  twice 
monthly.  Subscription  rates 
$1 .00  per  yr. — $2.00for  3  yrs. 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

312  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
all-round  breed*!  Produce  i%  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Get  the  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milking 
Shorthorn  JournaL  Trial  subscription  six  months  60*,-  one  year  SLQ0. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Society, Dept.  RN-5.7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, U1 


-  REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  — — 

Red  and  roan  bull  calves,  10-12  months  of  Flintstone 
and  Neralcam  breeding.  Sire  out  of  Waterloo  Oxford 

B.  M.  C.  E.  WEBER,  Fenton  Brook  Farm,  R.F.D.  3, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  buU  calves,  3-5  months,  reg. 
top  breeding.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


70  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

In  Super-Duper  168th  Sale 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  C0.f  N.Y. 
Wednesday,  June  14 

Every  animal  for  this  sale  has  been  personally 
inspected,  selected  and  accepted  for  outstanding 
type,  high  production,  big  records,  ancestry, 
popular  breeding  and  genuine  choice  quality. 
T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested.  Many  Bang  Cer¬ 
tified.  Mostly  fresh  and  close  springers,  some 
yearlings,  heifer  calves.  8  of  the  highest  record 
bulls  fever  sold  in  the  East.  Your  chance  to  buy 
the  best  the  Holstein  breed  affords. 

DON’T  FAIL  TO  ATTEND 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


TOMPKINS  CO.  AUCTION 

Saturday,  June  10,  at  10  A.  M. 
Farm  of  ERIE  J.  MILLER 

SEVEN  MILES  SOUTH  OF  ITHACA,  TOMP¬ 
KINS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK  On  Route  96, 
20  Miles  North  of  Owego 

39  HEAD  OF  CATTLE  39 

Including  26  Registered  Holstcins,  8  Registered- 
Guernseys,  balance  grades.  Team  of  Western  Buck¬ 
skin  horses,  4  and  5  years  old,  sound,  weight 
3000  pounds.  Complete  line  of  farm  and  dairy 
equipment  including  2  tractors;  1  Allis-Chalmers 
Model  C  on  rubber,  the  other  a  Massey-Harris 
Model  25-40  on  steel.  Many  other  pieces  of  tractor 
equipment.  3  unit  DcLaval  Magnetic  milker,  brand 
new  Havcrly  6-can  milk  cooler.  This  is  a  big 
sale  starting  at  IQ  A.  M.  SHARP. 

Cattle  sold  in  a  tent.  Lunch  Served. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


GOATS 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED  SAANENS 

Two  doe  kids  $18  each,  one  yearling  buck  $35:  one 
two  year  old  hornless  doel  fresh  $40;  one  yearling  doe 
fresh  $40;  one  four  year  old  hornless  large  doe  fresh 
$60  Quality  stock  that  must  be  sold. 

PAUL  COOKINHAM,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  NEW  YORK 


PUREBRED  SAANEN  GOAT  KIDS 

From  advanced  registry  $75.  Others  as  low  a3  $25. 
Purebred,  registered  Chester  White  pigs,  3-4  months 

$25.  Berol  Lodge,  Inc.,  710  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  9. 


Mlllr  Pnote  from  the  best  breeding  herds  of  America 
Illllh  OUdlb  are  found  in  AMERICAN  DAIRY  GOAT 


NEWS.  Richmond.  Virginia.  $1.00  yearly.  Swiss 
Goat  Club,  Estacada,  Oregon,  will  start  you  in  goats. 


THE  GOAT  WORLD  —  ESTABLISHED  1916. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  Milk  Goat  Industry.  Sub¬ 
scription,  $2.00  per  year.  The  Goat  World,  Roanoke,  Va. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  467,  COLUMBIA. 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  Introductory  5-month  subscription  25*. 


True  Blue  Nubians  ^rW’kTd's! 

Herbert  Gericke,  1168  Richmond  Ave..  S.  I.  2,  N.  Y. 


Toggenberg  and  Saanen  milk  does,  fresh.  We  ship  any¬ 
where.  PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  NEW  YORK 


Splendid  Young  Balls  And  Ball  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS.  Danvers.  Mass. 

Rex  LeParmentler,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101  j 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  GUERNSEY  BUIL 

JIM  OF  WILLMARY  NO.  289053.  Four  years  old. 

GREYRIDGE  FARM.  West  Haverstraw.  New  York 
Telephone:  S.  S-  Wilson.  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  2046 

(j~A  MISCELLANEOUS  .%  | 


FANCY  DAIRY  f  ATT!  F  209 10  500  cows  m<1 

IrtltH  l/nlnl  vnl  ILL  ers  o,,  j,ani|  at  all  times. 
I-(FTI?6|76  50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams. 
*  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  6471. 


TiuMiinlmM  kids;  also  fresh  does  choice  milk  stock. 

loggennnrg  mcob  ginz,  westerlo,  n.  y 

I  SWINE  ” 


CHESTER  WHITES.  CHESTER-BERKSHIRE. 
YORKSH I  RE-CHESTER. 


6-8  Weeks  .  $5.00 

8-10  Weeks  .  6.00 

12  Weeks  Started  Shoates .  10.00 

Vaccination  85  cents  extra  if  desired.  Tel.  1236-M 


Ship  one  or  more  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order. 
CARL  ANDERSON.  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  Service  boars,  spring 
pigs.  W,  H.  PRICE.  BARTON.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SAI  F  feeder  steers  &  lamb 

*  '“,Fv  iJrlL,Ij  A.  J,  Packard,  Somerville,  N. 


Maple  Hurst  Ourocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 
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YORKSHIRES 


THE  BACON  HOG 

Eight  of  Our  March  Litters 

NOW  ON  AR  TEST 

And  averaging  better  than 
ELEVEN  PIGS  PER  LITTER 
These  pigs  are  out  of  Canadian  dams  and 
sired  by  our  Canadian  Boar. 

ROSE  LODGE  WONDER  70W 


GET  YOUR  WONDER  PIGS 

Available  in  May  from  these  outstanding  lit¬ 
ters.  Also  a  few  open  gilts  for  fall  farrowmg.  . 


Yorkshire  Farms,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


YORKSHIRES 

Four  Boars  Ready  For  Service 

Four  Litters  Averaging  12  Per 

A  Few  Gilts  Both  Bred  and  Open 

All  the  above  from  the  finest  registered 
Canadian  swine  imported  directly  by  us. 

8-ROD  STOCK  FARM 

TIVERTON,  RHODE  ISLAND 
Four  Reg.  Yorkshire  Gilts 

to  farrow  in  late  June.  Open  gilts  and  choice 
weanling  pigs  from  large  litters. 

PINELMA  FARM,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


•YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  O.  I.  C.  CROSSED 

6-8  Weeks  Old  . $5.50  Each 

8-10  Weeks  Old  .  6.00  Each 

Carefully  crated  and  selected,  shipped  C.O.D, 
on  approval.  All  orders  promptly  filled  with 
pigs  that  will  please  you. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.00  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.50  each 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All 
large  healthy  growthy  pigs  for  fatting  or  breeders. 
Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  Vaccination  if  desired  75c  extra. 
Walter  Lux.  44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn.  Mass. 
P.S.  Any  one  pig  order  50  cents  extra. 


Dopondatilo  Pigs 

Excellent  pigs  2v->  months  old.  $7.50  each.  Ship  2  or 
more.  All  vaccinated.  Shoats  3%,  4,  4%  months  at 
$8.50,  $9.50,  $10.50  each.  Boars  for  immediate  and 
future  service.  SPECIAL  VALUE:  Pair  handsome 
young  gilts,  weight  165  lbs.  each.  Duroc-Poland 
Crossed  (spotted  handsomely).  Bred  last  month  to 
pure  bred  Duroc  Boar.  $40  each.  Express  prepaid. 
CHAS.  C.  DAVIS  Box  II,  CONCORD,  MASS. 


SPECIAL  -  HEALTHY 

8-10  week  old  inoculated  pigs  $5.50  each.  In  lota 
of  20  or  more  $5.00  each.  100  or  more  $4.75  each. 
Also,  inoculated  sows  ready  te  pig,  I3‘/iC  per  pound. 

GARELICK  BROS.  Tel.  419  Franklin.  Mass. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

We  now  have  some  exceptionally  nice  spring  pigs,  8 
weeks  old  at  $15.00  each,  application  for  registration 
furnished.  These  pigs  are  of  choice  and  select  breeding, 
guaranteed  upon  receipt  to  please  you  In  every  respect 
or  ship  them  back  at  our  expense.  Service  boars  and 
open  gilts  for  spring  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA.  MARYLAND 


HEREFORD  SHOATS 

E.  B.  PURINTON,  GANSEVOORT,  NEW  YORK 


BENNETT’S  HEREFORD  HOGS  for  more  profit  on  the 
pork  market  today  and  tomorrow.  FREE  circular,  prices. 

BENNETT’S  HEREFORDS,  WAYLAND,  IOWA 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog".  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria.  III. 


•  Registered  Berkshires* 

male  aiyi  female,  from  large  litters  and  good  strain,  19 
and  12  weeks  old,  with  papers,  vaccinated  for  hog 
cholera  and  hemorragic  septicemia,  priced  at  $25  and 
up.  Write:  Frank  Silvernail,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

$  weeks  old  Sows  $20.00.  Boars  $30.00;  also  20  Head 
of  Sows  5  to  6  months  old  $50.00  each.  All  from 
top  quality  stock  and  large  litters.  Prices  F.O.B, 
our  farms. 

SHARONHURST  FARMS,  Rice  Road.  Elma,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES:  Service  boars,  bred 
gilts  eight  weeks  old  pigs  of.  Epoch  Flash  and  Pine- 
lawn  Nittany  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

HAVENS  BROS.  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Most  hog  for  your  money.  Boar  and  sow  pigs 
unrelated.  Gilts  and  young  boars.  Best  of 
blood  lines,  thick,  low  down,  good  type. 
JOHN  G.  ENCK  -  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 


•  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE  • 

7-9  weeks  $7.50.  Five  Registered  Boars,  Roller, 
Mercury  or  Stepahead  breeding,  ready  for  service. 
Priced  reasonably.  Your  inspection  invited. 

ROCKY  KNOLL  FARM  R  2  SHARON.  CONN. 

BERKSHIRES.  registered,  young  gilts  and  boars. 
Rolling  Ridge  breeding.  R.  H.  Williams,  Argus,  Pa. 


•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — All  Ages — 
Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 


-  REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  PIGS  - 

10  to  12  weeks  old  $8.00  to  $10.  each.  The  real  bacon 
breed.  TAMWORTH  FARM.  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


BIG  TYPE  PURE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA 


Spring  pigs  from  best  of  blood  lines.  Unrelated  pairs. 

CHARLES  B.  CARSON.  R.F.D.  2.  WARSAW.  N.  Y. 


T.  B.  CONKLIN.  MEADOWCROFT  FARM. 

Montauk  Hgwy.,  Quiogue.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Westhampton  1897 


WIE  IS  T  DUROOS 

Breeding  Stock  of  the  best  blood  lines  in  the  world 
for  sale.  Either  Sex.  All  Ages.  All  Times. 
C.  A.  WIEST  ...  WOMELSDORF,  PA. 


hnocnlated  Pigs,  $5,  Up  FOB  Somerville,  N.  JL 

Price  list.  A.  J.  PACKARD,  Somerville.  N.  J. 
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More  Farm  Comment  on 
Subsidies  and  the  O.  P.  A. 

FROM  A  FARMER-BUSINESS  MAN 

After  reading  the  article  by  D.  D. 
Cavanaugh  in  your  April  15  issue,  I 
got  real  hot.  I  challenge  A.  W.  S.  to 
take  some  of  his  precious  time  and  give 
us  the  exact  itemized  figures  on  his 
poultry  enterprise  and  I  will  wager 
that  his  net  profit  will  be  “knocked 
into  a  cocked  hat.”  I  could  go  on  and 
on  and  break  down  his  figures  but  my 
time  is  also  valuable,  so  I  will  cover 
just  a  few  items. 

I  would  assume  that  A.  W.  S.  prob¬ 
ably  has  an  investment  of  $20,000  in 
his  farm.  His  reported  net  profit  of 
$5,426  thus  gives  him  a  return  of  better 
than  25  per  cent.  Brother,  that  is  some 
return!  Why,  if  farming  pays  a  return 
of  that  kind,  do  we  have  so  many 
“poor”  farmers  and  so  many  “rich” 
business  men?  Perhaps  A.  W.  S.  can 
explain  this.  I  think  I  can  because  it 
happens  that  I  have  both  a  farm  and 
an  industrial  business. 

Where  does  A.  W.  S.  buy  his  feed 
for  the  expense  shown  unless  at  whole¬ 
sale,  which  would  bar  him  from  com¬ 
paring  his  figures  with  the  records  of 
the  ordinary  farmer  who  is  not  able 
to  buy  his  feed  that  way?  Buying 
wholesale  puts  a  man  into  the  big  busi¬ 
ness  bracket  and  I  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  Administration  is  for 
the  “little  fellow.”  Maybe  that’s  only 
in  speeches,  though. 

Why  didn’t  the  Administration  let 
the  average  farmer  make  just  the  small 
sum  of  $50  or  $60  a  week  before  they 
put  the  lid  on  and  screwed  it  down? 
Perhaps  we  don’t  have  enough  farmers 
in  the  country  to  carry  sufficient  weight 
or  even  if  we  do,  perhaps  Jhe  Adminis¬ 
tration  doesn’t  feel  that  farmers  are  so 
well  organized  as  labor  unions. 

Let’s  throw  centralization  to  the 
winds  and  let  supply  and  demand  take 
its  place  and  we  will  once  more  have 
the  freedom  about  which  we  hear  so 
much  but  have  less  of  lately;  the  same 
freedom  from  which  America  is  so  well- 
known  by  the  common  people  all  over 
the  world  and  so  despised  by  the  dic¬ 
tators. 

So  long  as  we  have  the  press  in  such 
forms  as  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  we 
need  not  be  afraid  of  America.  But 
let’s  wake  up  farmers;  someone  is  push¬ 
ing  us  into  the  ground  where  we  live, 
or  should  I  say,  where  the  majority 
of  us  barely  exist?  s.  L.  H. 

Pennsylvania. 


FARMERS  MUST  ORGANIZE 

I  am  of  the  same  opinion  on  sub¬ 
sidies  as  the  many  other  farmers  who 
have  recently  expressed  their  stand  in 
your  recent  issues.  What  business  has 
the  government  to  regiment  the  farm¬ 
ers  anyway?  The  acts  of  the  OPA  to 
interfere  with  farm  auction  sales  is 
wrong  and  absurd.  At  a  sale  not  far 
from  here,  the  OPA  price  fixer  was 
about  to  be  hung  if  he  did  not  get  away 
from  there,  and  he  left.  The  OPA  man 
was  to  set  the  price  on  a  plow  to  be 
sold  and  the  auctioneer  called  for  a 
rope  to  hang  him  in  front  of  700  people. 
One  heavy-set  man  pulled  off  his  coat 
to  start  on  him  *to  knock  him  down, 
but  he  left  the  place  or  they  would 
have  killed  him,  and  the  auctioneer 
went  ahead  with  the  sale. 

The  farmers  need  a  strong  sane  or¬ 
ganization  of  their  own  without  any 
politicians  in  it,  and  open  meetings  to 
discuss  their  farm  problems,  etc.;  and 
no  one  taken  in  as  a  member  that  Is 
not  an  actual  farmer. 

One  fellow  writes  in  a  local  paper 
that  the  government  is  drafting  the 
farm  boys  and  he  says:  “Why  not  draft 
a  million  or  two  out  of  the  high  collar 
boys  at  Washington  and  let  the  farm 
boys  be  on  the  farms?  One  of  them  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  dozen  of  the  bureau¬ 
crats.”  I  believe  he  values  them'  a  little 
too  high.  Parasites  are  very  low  in 
value,  you  know.  Bees  count  the  drones 
worthy  of  death  and  kill  them.  We 
sure  have  got  a  lot  of  drones  to  keep 
and  they  get  the  best  of  everything 
and  they  are  so  muddled  up  with  the 
muddle,  they  do  not  know  where  they 
are  at. 

A  writer  in  the  Reynoldsville  (Pa.) 
Star  sure  got  it  right  in  this  week’s 
paper  when  he  says: 

“State-ism  is  government  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  contrasted  to  government  by  the 
people.  Dictatorship,  monarchy,  totali¬ 
tarianism,  fascism,  communism,  despot¬ 
ism,  all  add  up  to  State-ism  and  tyranny 
wherever  there  is  government  and 
powers  of  government  not  exercised  by 
the  people.  Wherever  government  is 
the  master  and  not  the  servant  of  the 
people,  there  is  State-ism,  no  matter 
how  many  rights  are  granted  to  the 
people,  no  matter  how  they  may  be 
cloaked  in  apparent  benevolence.” 

Pennsylvania.  D.  E.  j. 


SUBSIDY:  POLITICAL  FOOTBALL 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  letters 
from  readers  in  the  past  few  issues 
on  the  subsidy  question  and  the  one 
thing  that  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind 


is  that  statement  that  “no  one  yet  ever 
has  borrowed  himself  out  of  debt.”  I  am 
told  John  D.  Rockefeller  borrowed  fabu¬ 
lous  sums  and  by  judicious  financing 
became  one  of  America’s  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men,  both  in  wealth  and  vision. 
Personally,  I  feel  sure  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  loan  in  my  early  days, 
I  might  still  be  working  by  the  day 
instead  of  being  the  owner  of  a  farm 
enterprise. 

I  have  watched  the  manipulation  of 
business  subsidies  until  they  have  be¬ 
come  practically  a  monopoly,  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  has  been  exploited  in  recent 
years  in  both  labor  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and  beneficial  to  both  when  prop¬ 
erly  administered.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  if  they  could  be  properly  regulated 
by  law  by  those  whom  they  affect 
within  any  particular  industry,  sub¬ 
sidies  could  be  beneficial  but  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  government  steps 
in  to  regulate  and  uses  a  supply  of 
money  out  of  indirect  taxation  from 
the  U.  S.  Treasury,  subsidies  become 
a  political  football  where  everyone  af¬ 
fected  desires  to  run  away  with  the 
ball,  leaving  the  taxpayer  holding  the 
bag. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  milk  indus¬ 
try  is  going  to  continue  the  subsidy 
system,  they  should  expect  to  collect 
all  income  from  the  sale  of  milk  and 
its  by-products  from  the  trade,  rather 
than  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury;  also  per¬ 
mitting  farmers  to  operate  competitive 
co-operative  subsidies  if  they  so  desire. 
From  my  careful  observation  during 
the  past  two  years,  I  feel  we  are  making 
some  progress  in  farmer,  dealer,  con¬ 
sumer  relationships  and  trust  that  a 
continuation  of  a  study  of  each  other’s 
problems  will  be  of  mutual  benefit  to 
all  concerned.  M..D.  H. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FAVORS  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

As  a  reader  of  your  paper,  I  read 
much  to  which  I  can  say  “amen”.  As 
C.  F.  L.  says  in  your  April  1  issue,  the 
food  subsidy  program  benefits  no  one 
but  the  New  Deal  political  machine. 
That  is  so  true  that  even  the  guilty 
ones  cannot  deny  it. 

I  believe  the  only  way  the  farmer 
can  rightfully  say  he  is  a  patriot  to  his 
country,  to  himself,  and  to  his  future 
generation,  is  by  all  of  them  to  band 
wholly  and  solidly  together  and  serve 
notice  on  the  easy-money-getters  that 
no  further  attention  will  be  paid  to 
such  nonsense.  First,  the  farmer  helps 
to  pay  their  high  salaries  and  then  the 
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same  men  he  pays  those  high  salaries 
to,  pass  rules  that  deprive  the  farmer 
of  a  lot  of  money  which  he  could  make 
without  interference.  Please  answer  me 
this:  Does  not  every  farmer  know, 
through  firm  conviction,  that  he  is  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  and  as  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  why  does  he 
not  assert  his  strength? 

There  are  a  good  many  farmers  who 
are  really  educated  and  would  make 
such  good  leaders  for  all  the  farmers 
that  in  a  few  years  the  blessings  de¬ 
rived  from  such  leadership  would  bring 
a  blessing  to  all  farmers.  Why  should 
farmers,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
country,  allow  fellows  who  cannot  tell 
the  difference  between  a  percheron  and 
a  fish,  tell  them  how  to  plant  this  or 
that,  and  how  to  sell  their  products, 
over  which  they  should  be  their  own 
bosses.  I  say  that  farmers  ought  to 
band  together  and  demand  justice  and 
compel  those  politicians  to  desist  and 
to  let  supply  and  demand  take  care  of 
the  situation.  “H.  b. 


SOLD  OUT  AND  LEFT 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  many  years.  I  own  a 
farm  of  65  acres  in  Wayne  County, 
Pennsylvania.  We  had  10  cows,  300  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  and  22  pigs.  For  the  past  4 
months,  we  could  not  sell  anything  at 
all.  We  had  our  pigs  advertised  in  the 
local  paper  but  nobody  came,  so  I  sold 
them  all  black  market.  I  had  two  rooms 
full  of  eggs  but  could  not  get  any  egg 
cases,  so  I  fed  the  eggs  to  my  four 
heifers,  calves  and  bull  and  sold  all 
the  good  hens  for  $1.00  apiece.  I  sold 
out  everything,  left  my  farm  and  am 
now  working  with  my  wife  in  a  shop 
in  Cleveland  and  will  never  go  back  to 
the  farm  until  they  change  the  present 
Administration  in  Washington.  Three 
of  my  neighbors  have  also  left  their 
farms,  most  of  them  going  into  defense 
jobs. 

I  am  now  making  $11.00  a  day,  more 
than  I  made  in  five  weeks  on  the  farm. 
Last  July,  I  asked  the  OPA  for  four 
gallons  of  gas  to  do  my  haying  but  did 
not  get  it  so  I  left  five  acres  in  the  field. 
Then  I  asked  for  a  pair  of  rubber  boots 
to  clean  my  barn  and  hen  houses,  but 
didn’t  get  them  either.  So  you  see  what 
we  farmers  are  up  against  and  why  we 
cannot  afford  to  farm  under  an  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  is  anti-farmer. 

I  wish  you  could  publish  this  letter 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  am  sure 
that  90%  of  the  farmers  agree  with  me. 

Ohio.  M.  H. 


is  no  insurance  against  mineral  deficiency 


The  stimulating  “kick”  which  new  spring  pastures  give  to  production  is 
often  deceiving.  Experienced  dairymen  now  know  this.  To  insure  against 
mineral  deficiencies,  minerals  must  be  fed — right  through  the  summer. 
That’s  why  so  many  dairymen  stick  to  the  year-round  feeding  of  -  -  - 


Pastures  vary  and  decline.  The  green  grass  of  summer  is  no  substitute 
either  for  graining  or  minerals.  Near’s  MinRaltone,  with  Vitamin  D,  con¬ 
tains  10  Essential  Minerals  in  recommended  quantities  and  proportions. 
Fed  in  summer,  it  is  most  valuable  insurance  against  fall  and  winter 
breakdowns  due  to  mineral  deficiencies. 

To  learn  why  it  pays  to  feed  MinRaltone  in  summer,  mail  coupon. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-T0NE 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and 
Mineral  Supplement 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s 
a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals, 
Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and 
medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex¬ 
pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver 
and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 


I 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  J,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 
why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
program  for  my  stock. 

I  have  a  dairy  of . cows, . young  stock. 

(Give  number  of  each.) 


Name 


Address. 


CiKi/i  tAc 
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MILKER 


★  Six  years  ago,  when 
Hinman  first  announced 
that  fast  milking  with  the 
10-inch  vacuum  increases 
both  milk  and  butterfat 
production^  many  were 


Twenty-eight  high  producing  purebred  Holsteins  are 
Hinman-milked  at  Knol/wood  Farms,  home  of  high  test 
and  good  udders. 


skeptical.  But  now  fast  milking  is  generally  recognized  as  essential  for  top 
production.  Records  piled  up  by  Hinman-milked  herds,  the  country  over,  leave 
no  room  for  doubt. 


★  Daniel  I.  Mayne,  of  325  Beresford  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y.j  owner  of  the 
famed  Knoll  wood  Farms,  writes:  “When  we  heard  of  the  Hinman  Milker,  it 
was  hard  to  believe  that  a  low-vacuum  machine  could  milk  faster  than  one 
employing  a  high  vacuum  such  as  we  had  been  using. 


★  “To  our  amazement,  the  Hinman  does  milk  faster  and  we  have  very  little 
stripping.  With  the  10-inch  vacuum  of  the  Hinman  Milker,  we  get  no  injury  to 
the  delicate  milk  cells  of  the  cow’s  udder.  A  comparison  of  our  records  before  and 
after  installation  of  the  Hinman  Milker  shows  that  we  have  had  better  udder 

health  and  a  definite  increase  in  butterfat  test  and 
production  with  the  Hinman.” 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 
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The  Milker  Designed 
for  Sanitation 

A  clean  milking  machine 
means  lower  bacteria  count- 
lower  bacteria  count  means 
more  profit!  That's  why  we 
say,  "Better  milk  with  Clean- 
Easy".  Soon  available  in  port¬ 
able  and  track  models  of  steel 
construction.  Milks  into  ship¬ 
ping  can,  cream  set  can,  or 
sparkling  glass  milk  pails.  See 
your  dealer  at  once! 

PORTABLE  AND 
TRACKSTER  MODELS 


New  booklet,  just  off  the  press. 


I  complete  story  on  sanitary  milking  machine 
|  operation,  and  why  we  say,  "Better  Milk 
|  with  Clean-Easy  Milking  Machines". 

|  Name  _ 

l  City 

\ 


State 


Writ*  BEN  H.  ANDERSON  MfG.  CO.,  Madiisn  3,  Wit. 

Dept.  219 


If  You 

Need  \ 

New  Silo 

It  may  not  be  easy  to 
get  it.  Our  output,  like 
that  of  others,  is  severely 
restricted.  The  only  fair 
policy  under  these  war  con¬ 
ditions  is  to  serve  first,  those 
who  come  first.  .  .  When  our 
quota  is  completed  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  no  more  Silos.  Get  your 
Unadilla  Silo  at  once. 

Meanwhile  we  must  devote 
much  of  our  facilities  and 
skills  for  making  war  goods 
to  help  win  this  war. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


GRASS  SILAGE 

SILOGERM — for  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well  as 
corn.  Very  economical,  clean  and  easy  to  use.  Write 
for  FREE.  BOOKLET  containing  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Sheep  and  Lamb  Diseases 

(Continued  from  Page  306) 

Cross  of  the  Colorado  Station  mentions 
that  the  organism  causing  this  disease 
can  be  demonstrated  in  practically  all 
lots  of  feeder  lambs  without  any  dis¬ 
tress  symptoms  being  manifested. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  sheep 
and  goats  being  able  to  infect  each 
other,  each  class  of  livestock  and  poul¬ 
try  harbors  only  its  own  species  of 
coccidia.  This  is  fortunate  and  has  a 
practical  value  because  lambs  and  other 
livestock  can  be  grazed  and  associated 
with  poultry  without  fear  of  contami¬ 
nation  for  this  organism  from  them. 

In  the  acute  type  of  coccidiosis  some 
of  the  more  common  symptoms  include 
a  lack  of  animation  and  appetite,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  bloody  diarrhea.  The 
rate  of  mortality  is  usually  high  for 
the  first  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
initial  symptoms  are  observed.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  intestines  is  the  only 
lesion  that  is  always  present.  If  an 
attack  occurs,  it  is  best  to  call  in  the 
services  of  a  veterinarian.  The  daily 
internal  administration  of  astringents 
has  been  reported  as  being  somewhat 
beneficial.  Any  apparently  sick  lambs 
should  be  isolated.  Those  not  yet  af¬ 
fected  should  be  put  on  comparatively 
large  land  areas.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  pens  then  these  should  be 
rotated  twice  weekly. 

Sore  Mouth 

The  appearance  of  sore  mouth  in  a 
bunch  of  feeder  lambs  usually  looks 
worse  than  it  is.  It  is  very  common 
in  Eastern  feedlots  with  'shipped-in 
lambs.  A  filterable  virus  causes  this 
disease.  Small  blisters  appear  at  first 
inside  the  mouth  and  around  the  lips. 
These  later  rupture  and  develop  into 
sores.  Part  of  the  tongue  may  become 
eaten  away.  Sometime  the  eyes  and 
internal  organs  also  become  involved. 

The  animal  loses  appetite  and  flesh. 
Pneumonia  may  appear  as  a  complica¬ 
tion  with  resultant  heavy  death  loss. 
Vaccination  has  been  shown  experimen¬ 
tally  to  be  helpful  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  this  trouble.  Usually  the  dis¬ 
ease  runs  its  normal  course  in  about 
two  weeks  and  subsides  without  any 
serious  losses.  Lamb  feeders  report 
that  they  have  found  the  use  of  warm 
water  and  soap  to  scrub  off  the  scabs 
is  good  to  use  when  treatment  is 
needed. 


N.  J.  Milk  Case  Decided 

The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  has  made  a  final  ruling  in  the 
well  known  case  involving  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  Elmer  Kleppinger,  trading  as 
Farmers’  Exchange  of  Belle  Meade,  and 
the  rights  of  milk  producers  to  collect 
on  the  bond  originally  filed  by  Klep¬ 
pinger. 

This  bond,  for  $5,000,  was  issued  by 
Commercial  Casualty  Insurance  Co., 
but  was  not  sufficient  in  amount  to 
cover  all  the  claims  filed,  totaling  $7,- 
013.49.  The  insurance  company  claimed 
that  since  13  of  the  claimants  were 
liable  on  an  indemnity  agreement  in 
favor  of  the  company,  it  did  not  have 
to  pay  out  money  to  the  Control  Board 
to  cover  the  claims  of  these  13  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  Court  has  now  ruled  other¬ 
wise,  holding  that  the  $5,000  must  be 
paid  to  the  Control  Board  for  distribu¬ 
tion  among  those  entitled.  Each 
claimant  will  receive  approximately 
71%  of  his  original  claim  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  bond  was  not  large 
enough  to  cover  all  claims  filed. 

The  insurance  company  has  paid  the 
judgment  and  distribution  is  now  being 
made  by  W.  A.  Allen,  Secy.,  N.  J.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture,  Trenton. 


National  Ayrshire  Sale 

Forty-eight  head  of  Ayrshires  sold 
at  the  breed’s  National  Sale  held  in 
Rye,  N.  Y.  on  May  10,  for  an  average 
price  of  $542.  The  five  bull  calves 
offered  brought  an  average  of  $580.  The 
43  females,  23  of  which  were  bred 
heifers,  averaged  $538. 

The  top  selling  female,  at  $1,250,  was 
Crystal  Spring  Bloomer  P,  a  bred 
heifer,  bred  and  consigned  by  Crystal 
Spring  Farm.  Concord,  Merrimack 
County,  New  Hampshire.  She  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Frank  Parish  of  Taneytown, 
Carroll  County,  Maryland.  Mr.  Parish 
also  bought  the  second  priced  female. 
Neshaminy  Deb,  for  $1,100.  This  bred 
heifer  was  consigned  by  Neshaminy 
Farms,  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 
The  top  priced  bull  went  to  Mrs.  J. 
H.  H.  Voss  of  Jay,  Essex  County,  N.  Y. 
for  $1,000.  He  was  also  bred  and  con¬ 
signed  by  Crystal  Spring  Farm  and  was 
a  full  brother  to  the  top  female.  Their 
sire  is  Crystal  Spring  Par  and  their 
dam  Crystal  Spring  Hanna  D,  classified 
as  “Excellent”. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  167th  Earlville  Holstein  sale  was 
largely  a  heifer  sale.  There  were  256 
animals  above  six  weeks  old  sold  for  a 
grand  total  of  $52,762.  Of  this  number, 
151  were  bred  and  open  heifers.  These 
heifers  averaged  $175.  The  general 
average  was  $206.  The  group  averages 
were:  79  cows  averaged  $280;  97  bred 
heifers  $216;  54  open  heifers  $102;  26 
bulls  $172.50  and  the  heifer  calves  aver¬ 
aged  $54. 

There  were  80  consignors.  Buyers 
were  present  from  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 


### 


SUMMER  SLUMP 


Good  pasture  is  rich  in 
vitamins  and  proteins  .  .  . 
and  is  one  of  your  cheapest 
feeds.'Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
advantages,  improper  use  of 
pasture  is  a  direct  cause  of 
lowered  milk  production  and 
profit  in  many  herds. 

Nearly  all  drops  in  milk 
production,  which  occur  dur¬ 
ing  the  pasture  season,  are 
due  to  this  simple  fact— the 
cows  do  not  get  enough  to 
eat.  If  the  grass  is  cropped 
short,  or  if  it  is  burnt  by  hot 
sun  and  dry  weather,  your 
cow's  cannot  get  enough  to 
eat.  If  the  pasture  is  lush 
and  full  of  water,  the  cows 
will  stop  eating  before  they 
have  secured  their  full  intake 
of  roughage. 

Placing  a  well-filled  hay¬ 
rack  in  pasture  or  exercise 


lot  so  that  the  cows  can  have 
all  the  hay  they  will  clean 
up ...  in  addition  to  pasture 
.  .  .  is  helping  many  dairy¬ 
men  to  lick  summer  slumps. 

Cows  Need  Both  Hay 
and  Grain  With  Pasture 

Where  the  regular  barn  or 
winter  amount  of  Larro 
Dairy  Feed  is  fed  to  cows  on 
pasture,  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  milk  flow  should  be 
noted  soon  after  the  hayrack 
is  put  into  use— and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animals  is 
almost  certain  to  be  better. 

Dairy  farmers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  building  a  hay¬ 
rack  similar  to  the  one  illus¬ 
trated  above  can  secure  a 
detailed  drawing  and  speci¬ 
fications  from  the  nearest 
office  of  General  Mills, 
Commercial  Feeds. 


GENERAL  MILLS 

Commercial  Feeds 


Dept.  3 


MINNEAPOLIS 

DETROIT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
KANSAS  CITY 
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Yes,  lady,  they’re 

PERFECTIONS 


and  prewar  quality ,  too! 


No  R-357  Perfection  4-Burner 

Removable  clean-up  tray.  Ration 
certificate  required. 


No.406-BrfBuriian” 

Water  Beater.  Con¬ 
tinuous  hot  water  at 

low  cost.  Bos  two  cust¬ 
om  iron  steady  flow  heat. 
W  ing  units.  Removable 
jacket.  One-gallon  re- 
movable  glass  reser. 
voir.  Priorityrequired. 


v„. 

Wide  cooking  top .  Three  g 
Burners  giving  quick.  ^ 
Finished  in  pure  black  and  white  baked 
enamel.  Ration  certificate  required. 


No. 525 — Perfection 


No.  2201  " Ivanhoe ” 
Space  Beater.  Beats 
from  2,300  to  4,66 0 
cu.  ft-,  depending  on 
climate.  Compact 
occupies  only  18x26% 
in.  floor  space.  Very 
economical.  A  ttractive 
brown  enamel  finish. 

Ration  certificate 
required. 


Perfection  Oil  Stoves  and  Heaters 
again  being  made  for  civilian  needs 

models  and  quantities  limited 

Efficient,  economical 

Perfection  Oil  Cookstoves 
and  Heaters  are  back!  Prewar 
quality— with,  the  same  skilled 
workmanship  for  which  Perfec¬ 
tion  is  famous.  Cookstoves  are 
equipped  with  our  patented 
High-Power  burners  which  give 
you  instant,  steady  heat  .  .  . 
easily  adjustable  .  .  .  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  entire  heating 
surface  .  .  .  completely  odorless 
and  smokeless.  Heaters  are 
sturdy  and  economical,  de¬ 
signed  to  give  years  of  depend¬ 
able  service. 

Though  we’re  working  night 
and  day  on  war  production,  the 
government  has  authorized  us 
to  manufacture  a  few  models  in 
limited  quantities  to  meet  essen¬ 
tial  civilian  needs.  You  are 
eligible  for  a  new  Perfection  if 
your  present  cookstove  or  heater 
is  beyond  repair. 

How  to  get  the  most  out  of 
your  present  Perfection-made 
appliances 

Today  it’s  your  patriotic  duty 
to  get  all  the  high-quality  per¬ 
formance  originally  built  into 
your  Perfection  Oil  Range  or 
Heater.  Have  your  Perfection 
dealer  check  it  over.  He  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  genuine  Perfection 
Inner-Flow  Wicks  and  replace¬ 
ment  parts— the  only  wicks  and 
parts  that  insure  100%  satis¬ 
faction  in  Perfection-made 
appliances. 


76 58-B  Platt  Avenue ,  Cleveland ,  Ohio 


MOIE  WAR  BONDS  AND  SWEAT  MEAN  LESS  BLOOD  AND  TEARS 


The  fairies  fly  to  Heaven’s  gate, 
And  when  it  opens  wide, 

They  catch  the  lovely  fragrancies 
From  all  the  flowers  inside. 


They  hurry  back  to  earth 
To  every  honeysuckle  vine, 
And  into  each  awaiting  flower 
A  precious  bit  confine. 


So  that  is  why  when  summer  nights 
Are  drenched  with  sweet  perfume, 
We  seem  to  catch  a  heavenly  scent 
In  honeysuckle  bloom. 


IRENE  BASSETT. 


Careful  Canning 

This  is  one  year  when  no  one  can 
afford  to  be  at  all  careless  about 
methods  of  canning  or  canning  equip¬ 
ment,  for  every  bit  of  food  that  can 
be  saved  is  going  to  be  needed  to  see 
us  through  next  winter.  One  can 
spoiled  and  useless  is  just  so  much 
waste  of  good  material  and  effort,  all 
the  way  from  the  start  of  the  Victory 
Garden  to  the  critical  moment  when 
you  put  the  material  into  the  can  and 
then  into  the  pressure  cooker  or  hot 
water  bath.  A  single  little  slip-up 
somewhere  can  give  the  spoilage  spores 
their  chance  to  work.  You  may  be  a 
successful  “pinch  of  this  and  a  little 
of  that”  cook  for  most  things,  but  in 
canning  it  pays  to  follow  the  rules 
exactly. 

All  the  Government  and  other  author¬ 
ities  are  giving  special  attention  this 
season  to  the  all  important  matter  of 
canning  properly  and  as  a  result  of 
previous  experience  they  are  limiting 
their  recommendations  to  practically 
two  methods,  pressure  cooker  and  hot 
water  bath,  as  the  surest  ways  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  results.  We  are  being 
cautioned  especially  against  oven  can¬ 
ning  which  some  people  have  had  the 
luck  to  do  successfully  in  the  past. 
Many  hazards  enter  into  this  method 
and  there  is  real  danger  of  the  cans 
exploding  because  of  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature,  with  total  loss  of  the  contents, 
and  often  serious  injury  to  the  person 
who  happens  to  be  doing  the  work. 

Pressure  cookers  are  no  longer 
rationed  and  the  product  of  several 
reliable  firms  is  now  on  the  market, 
but  the  number  to  be  had  is  still  limited 
and  if  you  must  have  a  new  one,  do 
not  delay  in  getting  your  order  in  to 
your  local  merchant.  If  you  already 
have  a  pressure  cooker  be  sure  to  have 
it  checked  for  accuracy. 

And  don’t  forget  that  there  are  ways 
of  saving  food  for  future  use  in  good 
edible  condition  other  than  canning. 
Root  vegetables  and  cabbage  can  readily 
be  stored  with  good  results,  if  a  few 
familiar  rules  are  followed.  Drying  is 
perhaps  the  simplest  way,  calling  for 
little  equipment  (doing  it  grandmoth¬ 
er’s  way)  although  inexpensive  modern 
dryers  are  available  to  make  the  work 
much  easier  and  more  accurate. 

Quick  freezing  is  a  method  that  is 
coming  more  and  more  into  use  with 
community  lockers  and  home  freezing 
units  within  reach  of  many  people  in 
both  town  and  country  districts. 

Much  information  and  advice  on 
Victory  Gardens  and  the  preserving  of 
their  products  will  be  given  over  the 
radio  and  through  local  groups,  but  we 
are  prepared  to  answer  most  of  your 
questions  promptly  if  you  will  write 
direct  to  this  department.  c.  B.  w. 


Check  the  Later  Weeds 

Mother  Earth  evidently  wanted  us 
to  take  the  green  road  to  health,  for 
she  has  provided  an  abundant  supply 
for  the  entire  season.  We  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  early  salad  greens,  let  us  con¬ 
tinue  to  go  weeding  as  the  season 
advances. 

Lamb’s  Quarters,  6  to  10  inches  high 
are  favorite  greens:  leaves  bluish-green, 
undersides  mealy  white.  Slightly  bitter, 
they  blend  well  with  Amaranth  Pig¬ 
weed  (Redroot),  Mustard,  Plantain, 
Chickweed  and  Mint.  Also  try  combin¬ 
ing  shredded  leaves  of  the  Ox-eyed 
daisy  with  Dandelion  leaves. 

From  late  June  till  frost  the  prostrate 
juicy  leaves  and  stems  of  Purslane 
(Pussley)  are  abundant  in  gardens  and 
waste  places.  Eaten  raw,  or  steamed 
alone,  or  with  other  greens,  it  is  an 
excellent  salad.  Young  Milkweed 
leaves  and  stems  creamed  and  served 
on  toast  are  very  tasty. 

A  creamed  soup  may  be  made  from 
the  thin  leaves  of  Yellow  Wood  Sorrel, 
and  Sheep  Sorrel.  Add  thickening,  a 
stock  ahd  plenty  of  butter.  Strained 
sorrel  is  said  also  to  make  a  good  pie- 
miing.  Spread  minced  sorrel  on  an 
omelet  with  a  little  minced  onion  and 
parsley,  or  stir  finely  cut  onion  tops  into 
cusp  fried  bacon  and  add  beaten  sea¬ 
soned  eggs  for  a  savory  dish. 

In  moist  bottom  lands  and  along 
streams  look  for  Wapatoo  (Arrow-head 

r^e+rSi'  -Ihey  should  be  boiled  or 
roasted  with  meat.  Another  much  used 
tuber  is  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (Per- 
renial  Sunflower).  It  is  delicious  raw 
a  feilsh’  or  p,eeled-  sliced  and  chilled 
Jwalad’  9F  c°oked  like  potatoes.  Then 
there  are  the  bog  potatoes  of  the  climb¬ 
ing  Groundnut  with  its  brownish-purple 
flowers  and  chains  of  tubers,  used  by 
early  settlers  and  Indians, 

.  ?n.  tlie  w?ods  you  will  find  the  crisp 
jointed  rootstalks  of  Toothwort.  (Crin- 
^e-root)  and  Indian  Cucumber  most 

cookeding,  Gaten  raW  With  Salt’  or 
The  thick  sweetish  roots  of  the  Yel- 
k'm  may  be  eaten  raw,  or 

k°lL W1\meat  and  roasted.  Indians 
call  them  beaver  pme  apples.”  They 
look  somewhat  like  a  pine  apple  and 
beavers  are  very  fond  of  them 

Watercress,  Wild  Ginger,  and  the  ' 
Mints  may  be  added  to  salads  and  stews 
with  benefit  to  all.  The  greener  the 
plants  are,  the  more  vitamin  A  con¬ 
tent.  As  the  acid  in  vegetables  destroys 
the  green  chlorophyll  when  heat  is  ap~ 
plied,  they  should  be  cooked  in  the 
smallest  amount  of  rapidly  boiling 
water  for  the  shortest  possible  time 
Eat  some  raw. 

MABEL  POWERS. 


Lunch  Box  Sandwiches 

When  your  lunch  box  carriers  get 
very  tired  of  the  usual  run  of  sand¬ 
wiches  or  when  you  want  something 
different  for  a  party,  try  these  two 
and  you  will  like  them  I  am  sure. 

Take  well  cooked,  tender  prunes 
which  have  been  sweetened.  Drain  and 
remove  pits  and  chop.  Spread  brown 
bread  which  has  been  lightly  buttered, 
with  a  generous  amount  of  peanut 
butter  and  place  the  prunes  on  the 
peanut  butter.  It  is  really  good! 

Spread  white  bread  with  a  light  cov¬ 
ering  of  butter,  a  generous  amount  of 
mayonnaise  and  a  few  tender  leaves 
of  lettuce.  On  the  lettuce  place  a  slice 
of  pineapple.  Another  good  one! 

Chop  a  cupful  of  raisins  and  walnut 
meats — half  and  half.  Either  English 
walnuts  or  black  walnuts  may  be  used, 
or  if  you  have  plenty  of  home  grown 
hickory  nuts  or  pecans,  these  can  be 
used.  Moisten  the  mixture  with  thick 
sweet  cream  for  a  wonderful  sandwich 
filling.  Mayonnaise  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  cream.  Lightly  butter  your 
bread. 

My  son  likes  a  plain  peanut  butter 
sandwich  with  slices  of  apple  .  placed 
between  the  slices  of  bread.  f.  b. 

Good  Canning  Books 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy .  $1.50 

Miriam  Williams 

Complete  Book  of  Home  Canning.  2.00 
Demetria  M.  Taylor 

Home  Canning  for  Victory .  1.25 

Anne  Pierce 

Home  Food  Preservation .  1.50 

Frederick  W.  Fabian,  Ph.D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents  add  1%  Tax.) 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Are  you  beginning  to  think  of  next 
Christmas?  It  seems  to  me  elaborate 
presents  are  out  but  every  one  needs 
the  knowledge  that  there  are  loving 
friends  more  than  ever. 

One  dear  younger  friend  is  assem¬ 
bling  small  glass  containers  and  will 
paint  the  covers  gaily  and  fill  them 
from  her  well  planned  herb  garden 
each  jar  labelled  of  course,  llie  nice 
old  lady  would  rejoice  over  real  sage 
or  thyme  and  puss  would  enjoy  catnip 
while  all  cooks  would  like  dried  pars¬ 
ley,  celery,  savory  and  marjoram.  The 
herb  cook  book  reminded  me  that  a 
dozen  bags  of  kitchen  bouquet  herbs 
would  be  fine  in  a  fancy  package  and 
while  we  are  reviving  old  things,  let’s 
fill  some  rose  jars  to  bring  garden 
fragrance  to  winter  days. 

A  few  jars  of  horse  radish  could  be 
prepared  to  go  with  other  garden  rel¬ 
ishes  and  then  perhaps  a  winter  bou¬ 
quet  added  to  the  box. 

The  deer  must  have  heard  that  meat 
was  rationed  and  decided  to  increase 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  help  alleviate 
that  condition.  Flocks  of  from  three 
to  forty  are  seen  by  woodsmen,  while 
the  small  flocks  of  three  to  ten  feed 
on  pasture  hillsides.  There  have  never 
been  as  many  and  we  love  to  watch 
them  now,  but  in  summer  they  are 
so  bold  they  eat  village  gardens. 

We  are  told  deer  are  night  feeders 
but  every  day  they  are  feeding  in  plain 
view  of  the  house  in  mid-day.  Yester¬ 
day,  five  came  out  about  10  a.m.  and 
one  or  more  was  in  sight  till  after 
6  p.m.  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  summer 
heat  they  avoid  by  staying  in  the  shade. ' 
The  boys  have  seen  them  several  times 
laying  down  in  the  sun  at  this  season 
of  the  year  and  Charles  keeps  hay  in 
a  shed  open  on  two  sides  and  has  found 
nests  in  it  in  the  morning,  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 
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Even  when  your  house  cleaning  time  is  limited  there  should  be 
no  slackening  of  the  sanitary  measures  that  are  so  important  to 
greater  health  protection  in  the  home.  Keeping  healthy  is  more  nec¬ 
essary  than  ever  during  these  critical  times  when  there  are  fewer 
civilian  doctors  and  when  America’s  manpower  must  be  kept  on 
the  job  for  Victory.  It’s  easy  to  provide  increased  home  health  pro¬ 
tection  by  making  Clorox  a  standby  in  your  daily  cleansing  routine. 


WHY  TAKE  CHANCES ! 


In  Kitchen  Cleansing  it's  important  to  concentrate  on  making 
germ  "danger  zones"  sanitary.  The  simple,  efficient  way 
to  greater  kitchen  sanitation  is  to  use  Clorox  in  routine 
cleansing  of  refrigerators,  sinks,  drainboards,  china  and  glass¬ 
ware;  dishcloths  and  dish  towels;  floors,  garbage  containers. 


In  the  Bathroom  ordinary  cleansing  methods  are  not  enough, 
for  bathroom  surfaces  may  look  clean,  yet  be  covered  with 
invisible  germ  dangers.  Here  again,  Clorox  provides  greater 
sanitation  in  the  cleansing  of  tile,  enamel,  porcelain,  linoleum 
and  wood  surfaces. 


Every  Housewife  enjoys  the  prestige  of  snowy-white  cottons 
and  linens." Clorox  gently  bleaches  white  cottons  and  linens 
(brightens  fast  colors),  removes  stains,  even  scorch,  mildew. . . 
reduces  rubbing,  prolonging  life  of  precious  fabrics.  And 
Clorox  in  laundering  is  an  added  safeguard  to  family  health. 


Clorox  is  ultra-refined,  free  from  caustic,  an  exclu¬ 
sive,  patented  quality-feature.  It  is  concentrated 
for  economy  and  has  the  same  full  strength,  same 
high  quality  standards  today  as  always.  Simply 
follow  directions  on  the  label  which  lists  many 
important  household  and  personal  uses.  There 
is  only  one  Clorox  . . .  always  ask  for  it  by  name. 


yQmeiica's  ~fuvorite  Bleach  and  4hnuehold  foiiinfectant 


yM?M 

wm 


FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 


DEODORIZES  V  BLEACHES 
REMOVES  STAINS 


/  usmiten  w#co*i»- 

/  *i»b  hmbob  1  *1<4c*1 


BOHDS 


Copr  1944,  Clorox  Chemical  Co. 


CLEAN 
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June  3,  1944 


A  CENTURY  AGO  Uncle  Sam  liad 
nearly  1,500  million  acres 
of  unsettled  land 

It  wasn’t  worth  much.  What 
could  be  sold  at  all  brought  an 
average  price  of  only  97 <f:  an 
acre. 

It  took  weeks  to  get  to  it.  It  cost 
a  young  fortune  to  bring  in  sup¬ 
plies.  There  was  no  way  to  mar¬ 
ket  crops  profitably. 

What  was  needed  was  good 
transportation. 

To  help  finance  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  pioneer  rail¬ 
roads  into  this  virgin  territory, 
the  government  turned  over  to 
them  130  million  acres  of  land. 

In  return,  most  government 
traffic  was  to  he  carried  at  50% 
off. 

The  railroads  were  built.  Fron¬ 
tiers  were  pushed  hack.  The 
soaring  increase  in  the  value  of 
land  retained  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  far  more  than  compen¬ 
sated  for  the  lands  granted  the 
railroads.  Tax  revenues  on  all 
the  land  multiplied. 


For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  the 
government  has  reaped  an  ad¬ 
ditional  and  ever-growing  ad¬ 
vantage  from  greatly  reduced 
rates.  Not  alone  from  the  few 
railroads  which  received  land 
grants  (about  9%  of  the  track¬ 
age)  ,  hut  from  competing  roads 
as  well. 

Through  these  reductions  alone 
the  government  has  been  re¬ 
paid  many,  many  times.  At  the 
rate  of  government  shipping 
today,  the  deductions  amount 
in  a  single  year  to  just  about 
twice  the  value  of  the  grants 
when  made. 

Under  present  conditions,  these 
land-grant  deductions  are  both 
discriminating  and  unfair  to 
shippers  who  do  business  with 
the  government  but  who  cannot 
use  land-grant  railroads. 

This  is  one  reason  shippers, 
farmers,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  and 
the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sioners  join  with  transporta¬ 
tion  agencies  in  recommending 
that  land-grant  deductions  be 
ended. 


AMERICAN 


RAILROADS 


ALL  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 

- - - 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  Land-Grant  Rates  than  we 
can  tell  in  this  advertisement,  we  will  send  you  free  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  booklet  about  them.  Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

NAME _ _ _ _ _ 


ADDRESS. 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

Heavy  Stock  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Turkey  Wire, 
Poultry  Wire,  Cello-Glass,  Steel  Posts,  Electric 
Fence  Controllers. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

Box  R  Mahopac,  New  York 


ISBRANDTSEN 
"ZG"  Coffee 


Tray  Service 

Trays  can  save  you  trips:  trips  to 
the  table,  to  the  kitchen,  upstairs,  down¬ 
stairs,  all  around  the  house.  You  can 
assemble  on  one  large  tray  all  the 
dishes  you  need  to  set  the  dinner  table. 
Then  when  dinner  is  over,  you  can 
save  countless  trips  to  the  kitchen  with 
the  dishes  if  you  pile  them  up  on  the 
same  large  tray.  When  you  dry  the 
dishes,  if  you  have  a  clean,  dry  tray 
alongside  the  dish  drainer  and  put  the 
dried  dishes  upon  it,  you  will  save  your¬ 
self  many  steps  in  carrying  them  to 
the  cupboards.  You  will  never  go  back 
to  the  old  haphazard  way  of  setting  the 
table  and  putting  away  the  dishes. 

In  many  homes,  lunches  are  served 
on  trays  to  save  time  and  the  work  of 
setting  a  table.  The  lunch  tray  can  be 
taken  to  any  part  of  the  house  where 
different  members  would  like  to  eat, 
such  as  the  porch,  the  lawn,  or  beside 
the  radio.  This  tray  service  makes  a 
pleasant,  casual  way  of  serving  lunch, 
and  creates  a  real  break  in  the  day’s 
occupation. 

Small  trays  used  under  electric  toast¬ 
ers  will  catch  the  inevitable  crumbs 
and  save  the  table.  A  tray  can  be 
brushed  off  in  a  jiffy  while  crumbs  that 
are  scattered  all  around  the  table  make 
a  real  job  of  dusting  up.  A  white 
enamel  tray  near  the  sink  to  hold  your 
soaps  and  brushes  will  do  you  a  real 
service.  A  tray  is  easier  to  wipe  up 
than  the  whole  drainboard,  and  gives 
a  neater  appearance  to  the  dish  wash¬ 
ing  equipment.  A  tray  under  a  flour 
sifter  keeps  your  pantry  shelf  from 
becoming  coated  with  flour.  Another 
kitchen  use  for  a  tray  is  to  hold  cookies 
fresh  from  the  oven  while  they  are 
cooling.  If  you  can  find  a  small  tray 
which  will  hold  your  sugar  and  cream 
set  and  bq  decorative  enough  for  table 
use,  it  will  save  you  many  spots  to  be 
wiped  up  from  the  table.  And  on  your 
dressing  table  where  creams  and  per¬ 
fumes  are  very  apt  to  leak  or  to  be 
spilled,  a  tray  of  some  sort  to  hold  them 
all  will  be  a  real  service  in  the  care 
of  your  furniture. 

In  our  house  we  keep  a  good  looking 
tray  with  a  raised  edge  on  the  hall 
table  and  on  it  we  deposit  those  small 
articles  which  have  to  be  carried  up¬ 
stairs.  When  it  is  full,  somebody  takes 
it  up  in  one  trip  instead  of  trying  to 
carry  a  few  at  a  time,  or  leaving  them 
upon  the  stairs  where  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  falling  over  them.  j.  c. 


For  a  Better  Garden 

Don’t  forget  to  scatter  straw  or  other 
coarse  mulch  under  tomato,  cucumber, 
pepper  and  spinach  plants  when  they 
are  a  few  inches  high.  They  are  less 
liable  to  have  spots  of  rot,  do  not  get 
dry  so  soon  and  weeds  are  kept  down. 
Spinach  won’t  be  sandy  if  you  mulch 
around  the  plants  for  it  is  sand  that 
spatters  up  with  falling  rain  and  the 
winds  of  summer  that  carries  grit  to 
your  table. 

And  if  you  want  wonderful  asters, 
give  them  lots  of  liquid  manure  made 
from  chicken  droppings.  Apply  to  the 
ground  and  not  to  the  plants.  f.  b. 


4709 — Big  size  buttons  accent  the  smart  new 
closing  of  this  Junior  Miss  cotton  frock.  Make 
the  saucy  hat,  too,  with  its  back  fan-fare. 
Sizes  11  to  17.  Size  13  dress,  requires  3  yards 
39  inch  fabric;  hat,  \<z  yard.  Price  16  cents. 
766 — Make  your  linens  luxurious  by  embroid¬ 
ering  these  handsome  peacocks  with  the  pine¬ 
apple  crochet  tails.  Pattern  766  contains  full 
details.  Price  11  cents. 

New  York  City  residents  add  1%  (sales  tax 
on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


YOU  TOO  CAN  SERVE 

You  may  be  too  young,  or  too  old 
for  the  armed  services,  but  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  women  are 
serving  in  this  war  by  doing  more 
home  canning.  Last  year’s  record 
pack  was  5,000,000,000  jars.  This 
releases  food  for  our  boys  at  the 
front  as  well  as  supplying  fine 
flavored  nourishing  food  for  home 
use.  Can  carefully,  avoid  waste, 
use  Ball  Jars  —  dependable  for 
over  60  years. 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Muncie,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


BLUE  BOOK 

Follow  instructions. 
Send  10c  for  the  fam¬ 
ous  Ball  Blue  Book  of 
canning  methods  and 
recipes. 


CAN  I  N  TIN 

'  w  /7)  /O ,  i  — v. 
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No  ration  points  if  you  do  your 
own  canning  in  tin  cans  at  home 
— it’s  easy  and  fun.  No  break¬ 
age.  Easy  storage  and  handling. 


Garden-fresh  vegetables  ^ 
and  fruits  canned  in  tin  cans  in 
your  own  kitchen  taste  better. 
Plenty  of  cans  are  available  for 
home  canning  and  they  may  be 
used  3  times. 


Valuable  New 
Canning  Book 

All  about  canning  in 
tin.  200  tested  can¬ 
ning  recipes.  Send  10c 

See  BurpeeHomeCan 
Sealers  and  Pressure 
Canners  at  leading 
Dealer  s. 


BURPEE  CAN  SEALER  CO 

»  •  7  West  Liberty  St.  Barrington,  III 


fj^°UBY  MAIL 

how  every  account,  small  or  large,  shares  in  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,000.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  warrant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  in  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiples.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,000. 

Banking  by  mail  is  easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  information  Is  desired 
send  for  statement.  signature  card.  and  In¬ 
formation  folder. 


NA  T  I  r  U  federal 

M  I  I  Lr  f\  SAVINGS 


AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 


DESK  G 


FOUNDED  1686 

NATICK,  MASS. 
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Two  gallons  of  water  that’s  always 
cool  and  refreshing — in  a  canvas  bag 
that  weighs  only  10  ounces,  and  can 
be  folded  to  pocket  size  when  not  in 
use  ...  Oddly  enough,  the  sun’s  heat 
keeps  the  water  cool.  It  works  on  a 
simple,  every-day  principle.  Slow 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the 
specially-prepared  canvas  keeps  the 
temperature  down,  and  provides  you 
with  refreshing  water  to  drink  when 
you’re  away  from  the  house,  working 
out  in  the  hot  sun. 


YOU  GET  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES 


1 .  WATER  ALWAYS  COOL 

— even  in  100°  sunshine 

2.  WATER  ALWAYS  CLEAN 

— no  dust  or  dirt  gets  in 

3.  QUICK  AND  EASY  TO  FILL 

- — has  removable  top 

4.  EASY  TO  TAKE  WITH  YOU 

— rope  loop  for  hanging 
— easy-grip  handle  for  carrying 

5.  LIGHT— CONVENIENT 

— folds  to  pocket  size 
when  not  in  use 

6.  NOTHING  TO  BREAK 

1  get  out  of  order 


The  WPB  considers 
water  bags  essen¬ 
tial  to  agriculture 
...  Get  yours  from 
your  favorite  store. 

Water  Bags  are 
proved — used  in 
the  West  for  50 
years. 


2-Gallon  Size  w 


V 


H.  WENZEL  TENT  &  DUCK  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS  4.  MO. 


Hoof  Rot, 

Thrush-Canker, 
Calk  Wounds 

APPLY  Dr.  Naylor’s  UNITE 

— a  thorough  trealment  for 
stubborn  conditions.  Anti¬ 
septic  poultice  liniment- 
easy  to  apply,  prompt  in 
action.  For  horses  and 
cows.  Per  bottle,  $1.00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris, N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

LIWITE 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Each  year  one  should  learn  lessons 
that  will  help  in  the  future.  We  have 
learned,  here  at  Windleswisp,  that 
squashes  are  a  great  crop.  They  keep 
until  in  February,  if  they  are  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.  They  mean  a  yellow  vege¬ 
table  for  the  family  once  or  twice  a 
week — and  plenty  of  squash  pies.  Here 
in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  there’s  one 
big  secret.  Don’t  plant  squash  until  late 
in  June,  or  the  first  of  July.  Then  the 
cycle  of  squash  borers  will  be  ended, 
and  you’ll  have  a  good  chance.  The 
squash  borer  is  our  one  great  enemy. 

If  you  plant  squash  as  late  as  June 
25  to  July  1,  there  are  a  few  points  to 
observe  if  you  want  a  good  crop.  First, 
put  plenty  of  manure  or  fertilizer  in 
the  hill.  I  use  a  pound  of  5-8-7  or 
6-6-6  in  a  hill  one  foot  wide  and  three 
feet  long.  After  the  plants  are  well 
started,  I  thin  to  three  plants  per  hill. 
Second,  have  the  prepared  seed  bed 
two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the 
surrounding  soil  so  that  you  can  pull 
some  earth  around  the  plants  as  they 
grow.  Third,  give  the  plants  the  best 
of  care  and  cultivation  until  the  run¬ 
ners  get  going.  This  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  pays  because  the  squashes  have  to 
make  up  for  about  a  month’s  loss  of 
time. 

It  isn’t  safe  to  draw  a  conclusion 
from  two  or  three  experiences,  and 
I  don’t  recall  mentioning  this  before. 
But,  so  far  as  our  experiments  have 
gone,  it  pays  to  mulch  the  squash  hills. 
When  the  plants  are  six  or  eight  inches 
high,  and  before  they  have  started  to 
“run”,  we  put  a  mulch  of  four  or  five 
inches  of  pine  needles  around  the 
plants.  We  shall  try  another  plot  this 
year.  Incidentally,  the  same  type  mulch 
of  pine  needles  worked  well  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  plot  of  tomatoes.  I  think 
most  of  us  would  find  it  profitable  to 
do  some  experimenting  with  mulches 
of  various  types. 

I’ve  just  finished  one  of  the  most 
unusual  and  most  interesting  books 
that  I’ve  ever  read  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  “Palestine  —  Land  of 
Promise”  by  Dr.  Lowdermilk.  Dr.  Low- 
dermilk,  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  has  had  a 
chance  to  study  soil  conservation  in 
China,  Korea,  Japan,  Europe,  North 
Africa  and  the  Near  East.  He  sees  in 
the  Jordan  River  Valley  the  opportunity 
for  a  great  reclamation  project,  some¬ 
thing  along  the  lines  of  our  own  T.V.A., 
where  power,  agriculture  and  industry 
are  being  united  in  an  integrated,  bal¬ 
anced  program.  The  book  gives  a  full 
account  of  the  settling  of  Palestine  by 
the  Jewish  refugees  and  a  description 
of  their  accomplishments  to  date.  An 
idea  of  the  climate  is  that  “both  in 
California  and  Palestine,  we  find  simi¬ 
lar  types  of  vegetation  in  similar  cli¬ 
matic  zones.”  Palestine,  as  designated 
by  the  British  Mandate  after  World 
War  I,  contains  10,429  square  miles. 
The  refugees  have  already  worked  a 
miracle  with  the  eroded,  neglected 
land.  I  recommend  the  book  for  farm 
families  and  community  libraries.  It 
could  be  the  basis  of  a  book  report  at 
Grange,  Farm  Bureau,  and  Women’s 
Clubs.  It  seems  to  me  the  world  is 
faced  by  two  supremely  important  prob¬ 
lems.  First,  the  nations  and  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  must  learn  to  live 
together;  and  second,  the  farmers  of 
the  world  must  learn  to  handle  the 
“good  earth” — the  soil  upon  which 
human  life  depends. 

Instead  of  the  usual  little  nature 
note,  let  me  conclude  with  a  “Com¬ 
mandment”  that  Dr.  Lowdermilk  wrote 
for  a  radio  talk  in  Palestine.  “Thou 
shalt  inherit  the  holy  earth  as  a  faith¬ 
ful  steward,  conserving  its  resources 
and  productivity  from  generation  to 
generation.  Thou  shalt  safeguard  thy 
fields  from  soil  erosion,  thy  living 
waters  from  drying  up,  thy  forests 
from  desolation,  and  protect  thy  hills 
from  overgrazing  by  the  herds,  That 
thy  descendants  may  have  abundance 
forever.  If  any  shall  fail  in  this  stew¬ 
ardship  of  the  land,  thy  fruitful  fields 
shall  become  stony,  sterile  ground  or 
wasting  gullies,  and  thy  descendants 
shall  decrease  and  live  in  poverty  or 
perish  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.” 

Massachusetts.  h.  s.  p. 


Business  Bits 

To  keep  farm  machinery  running  and 
in  good  condition  to  do  a  job  is  a  major 
problem  on  every  farm  today.  Re¬ 
placement  parts  are  difficult  and  often 
impossible  to  obtain.  There  are  many 
things  that  can  be  done  to  help  keep 
equipment  working  efficiently  and  also 
increase  their  life.  Deere  &  Company, 
Moline,  Ill.,  have  recently  published  a 
booklet,  “How  to  Keep  Your  Farm 
Equipment  in  the  Fight”,  that  gives 
many  helpful  suggestions.  It  will  be 
sent  free  by  writing  to  Deere  &  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  copy. 


Horses,  oilandkbsearch 


Centuries  of  planned  breeding  and  experimenting  are 
back  of  today’s  plow-horse  and  saddle  horse — to  make 
them  better,  more  fitted  for  special  work.  (Years  of 
research,  too,  have  made  petroleum  suitable  for  spe¬ 
cial  work— as  grease,  oil,  fuel.) 


#  The  draft-horse  of  today  was  developed  by  soldiers  who  wanted  an 
animal  strong  enough  to  bear  a  knight  in  armor.  The  saddle  horse 
(and  highly-bred  race  horse)  stem  from  the  Arabian  strain.  Ponies, 
plow-horses,  the  famous  American  Saddle  Horse— all  were  bred  by 
men  who  wanted  a  special  type  of  horse.  (And  in  Esso  laboratories, 
more  than  1500  scientists  are  experimenting  day  after  day  to  find 
new  oil  products,  to  improve  old  products,  to  give  you  finer  oils  and 
fuels  specifically  adapted  for  your  needs.  Whenever  you  buy  an 
Esso  product— you  are  getting  a  product  backed  by  many  years  of 
such  research!  No  wonder  so  many  farmers  prefer  Esso  products!) 


Archeologists  believe  that 
*  men  first  adapted  the  horse 
to  plows  and  carts  before  dar¬ 
ing  to  ride  his  back.  But  saddle 
horses  were  soon  developed, 
and  by  800  A.D.,  the  Arabian 
strain  was  world-famous. 
(Crude  oil  was  first  used  as  a 
make-shift  grease  before  men 
learned  to  refine  it,  to  make 
kerosene,  gasoline,  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils  and  greases  for 
special  uses.) 


Nature’s  own  experimenting  produced 
Eohippus  . . .  the  first  horse  . . .  about 
3,000,000  years  ago.  Eohippus  was 
three  toed,  and  no  larger  than  a 
dog.  (Eohippus  was  probably 
alive  when  Nature  began  stor¬ 
ing  petroleum  in  the  earth.) 


Have  you  got  your  ESSO  FARM  BOOK? 

You’ll  find  in  it  all  the  data  for  modern  farm¬ 
ing-charts,  short-cuts,  ideas,  a  farm-journal 
and  record  book!  And  it’s  free— waiting  for 
you  at  your  Esso  supplier’s!  See  him  today— 
and  get  your  copy  of  this  important  hand-book ! 


CARE  SAVES  WEAR 


MAIL  ORDERS  EARLY 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  help  and  other 
wartime  conditions.  Postal  authorities 
find  it  impossible  to  deliver  mail  as 
promptly  as  formerly.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  it  now  requires  twice  the  normal 
time  for  a  letter  to  reach  its  destination. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  advertisers  are  urged  to  mail  their 
orders  and  instructions  in  sufficient  time 
to  reach  this  office  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day  Morning — 9  days  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  issue.  To  be  on  the  safe  side 
allow  an  extra  day  for  delay  in  delivery. 


Almost  before  we  know,  it  will  be 
haying  time  again.  With  less  feed  and 
more  livestock,  this  year’s  hay  crop 
is  destined  to  play  an  important  and 
significant  role  in  farm  feeding  pro¬ 
grams.  Anyone  interested  in  obtaining 
a  copy  of  a  booklet,  “How  to  Produce 
High-Protein  Hay”  can  get  it  without 
charge  by  writing  to  J.  I.  Case  Com¬ 
pany,  Racine,  Wise.  They  have  just 
assembled  this  material  and  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  latest  information  on  the 
subject. 
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CULL  CAREFULLY! 


non-Pr° 


ducers 


/ 


If  some  of  your  birds  don’t  pay  their  way, 
cull  carefully.  Don’t  let  them  be  free  boarders. 
Cull  both  the  laying  and  the  growing  flock. 
Make  sure  those  who  do  not  use  their  feed  effi¬ 
ciently  go  to  the  butcher!  In  a  feed-short  year 
it’s  vital  that  every  bird  be  a  real  producer  of 
eggs  or  meat. 

The  next  time  you  buy  chicks,  remember  this. 
It’s  a  waste  of  grain  to  feed  a  poor  chick.  It 
pays  to  buy  breeding.  It  pays  to  feed  chicks  that 
live,  grow  fast  and  produce.  Non -producers 
waste  feed.  Only  the  producers  should  eat. 

Hubbard  Farms,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  finest  breeding  farms,  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire.  Branch  Hatchery , 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


HUBBARDS 

PROFIT-BRED 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


(.Trade-Mark  RtQ.  U.  8.  Pat.  Off.) 

SUPREME 

jThe  supremacy  of  SPIZZtEIUNK- 
'TUM  stock  has  been  long  establish¬ 
ed,  Standards  strictly,  maintained. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTRY. FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


fl  LGER  Golden Hamps 


Improved  New  Hampshires 

•^PMASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

An  improved  strain  developed  by  Alger 
from  finest  NATIVE  New  Hampshire 
foundation.  Hatehesevery  week  in  the  year. 

Free  Folder  and  Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS 

BOX  3  •  BROCKTON  5.  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKSond 
STARTED  PULLETS 


j  America's  largest  producers  and  shippers  of  prime 
I  Heavy  Breed  Started  Pullets  for  prolific  egg  produc- 
1  tion.  Thousands  weekly  the  year  around.  Ship  any- 
[  where.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Floor  brooded — 
range  raised  for  strength  and  endurance. 

Chicks  hatched  every  month  in  the  year.  All 
breeders  pullorum  tested. 

Free  Catalog  tells  all.  Send  for  it. 
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pullets 
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CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS  IBAHHED  »£>« 
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7160  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 
Phone:  8-5098 


Profit  on  Spring  Chicks 

I  have  just  finished  reading  “Pros 
and  Cons  on  Poultry  Costs”  on  page 
266  of  your  May  6  issue.  I  have  read 
your  paper  many  years  and  I  enjoy 
very  much  an  item  such  as  this. 

It  so  happens  that  I  usually  raise  a 
stove  full  of  chicks  (300)  each  spring, 
and  I  keep  a  record  of  my  costs  and 
receipts  to  check  if  my  pleasure  has 
helped  or  hindered  my  pocketbook.  I 
have  found  that  fall  chicks  are  much 
less  profitable  than  spring  chicks  and 
I  am  not  guessing.  I  wouldn’t  doubt 
that  the  great  discrepancies  between 
Mr.  Cavanaugh’s  figures  and  C.  G.’s, 
might  be  so  accounted  for,  especially 
if  Mr.  Cavanaugh’s  figures  are  based 
on  warm  weather  and  good  range  con¬ 
ditions,  while  C.  G.’s  were  based  on 
opposite  conditions. 

Today,  May  9,  my  chickens  are  ex¬ 
actly  13  weeks  old  and  here  are  my 
costs  to  date:  • 

300  White  Rock  Chicks . $  51.00 

%  ton  coal  (2  stoves  part  time) .  12.50 

1  pt.  cod  liver  oil  (drug  store  variety  1.59 

1  can  lye  (disinfectant) . 15 

2,600  lbs.  mash .  94  85 

1,500  lbs.  corn  or  scratch .  46^75 

*Sand — V2  load .  1.50 

Total  cost  . $208.34 

Approximate  cost  per  chicken .  .73 

Average  weight  3  lb.  plus  at  45  cents 

(dressed)  retail  .  1.35 

Net  profit  if  sold  now — each .  , .  .62 

*  Sand  very  satisfactory,  very  easy  to 
rake  droppings  out  daily  with  nail  rake  and 
replace  as  needed. 

These  chickens  will  be  kept  until 
they  weigh  about  5  pounds  before  they 
are  sold  and  then  the  figures  will  be 
different,  but  I  am  content  to  wait  and 
I  regret  I  do  not  have  more.  r.  p.  t. 
New  Jersey. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  R.  P.  T.  makes 
a  good  point  in  distinguishing  between 
the  cost  of  raising  fall  chicks  as  against 
spring  chicks,  although  in  checking 
back  on  C.  G.’s  figures  (published  in 
the  March  4  issue,  p.  142)  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost  does  not  appear  to  be  too 
great — 84  cents  a  chick  for  C.  G.  as 
against  73  cents  for  R.  P.  T. 

The  real  difference  is  in  the  mar¬ 
keting.  C.  G.  only,  had  a  wholesale 
market  and  could  not  receive  more  than 
28%  cents  a  pound  under  the  OPA  ceil¬ 
ings.  R.  P.  T.,  with  his  consumer  trade, 
can  charge  1%  cents  per  pound  extra, 
plus  20  per  cent  on  top  of  that.  Since 
he  sells  his  broilers  dressed,  there  is  a 
third  premium  of  7%  cents.  So  his 
price  is  45  cents  per  pound,  although 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  figuring  his 
profit  of  62  cents  per  bird,  R.  P.  T. 
does  not  include  any  cost,  labor  or 
otherwise,  for  dressing.  This  would  re¬ 
duce  his  profit  somewhat. 

Raise  Only  the  Best  Pullets 

(Continued  from  Page  298) 
come  back.  We  count  on  placing  a 
maximum  of  five  of  these  pullet  colonies 
on  each  acre  of  range,  which  means 
300  pullets  per  acre  for  the  summer. 

Green  Food  and  Sunshine 

In  addition  to  a  sanitary  house  and 
as  good  a  ration  as  can  be  secured 
under  present  wartime  conditions,  the 
pullets  should  have  constant  access  to 
a  daily  supply  of  fresh,  succulent, 
leafy,  green  feed.  For  poultry  range 
crops  we  like  alfalfa,  red  or  ladino 
clover,  any  of  the  grasses,  or  the  cereal 
grains,  especially  oats  or  wheat,  soy 
beans,  or  cowpeas,  or  in  mid-summer, 
buckwheat.  The  main  thing  is  to  grow 
this  year’s  pullets  on  some  green  crop. 
The  greens  will  furnish  needed  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals,  proteins,  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  which  will  stimulate  pullets  along 
toward  more  healthful  and  quicker 
maturity.  Greens  will  tend  to  make  up 
for  some  of  the  things  which  wartime 
mashes  do  not  contain,  for  decreased 
use  of  milk  products,  for  scarce  protein 
concentrates,  and  the  like.  Greens  will 
produce  yellow  legs  on  pullets,  and  that 
is  desirable. 

Sunshine  is  healthful  and  necessary 
to  normal  pullet  development.  Shelters 
should  not  be  placed  in  deeply  shaded 
areas.  Of  course,  during  mid-summer, 
pullets  must  have  some  shade,  some 
protection  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
mid-day  sun,  but  they  need  to  work 
and  roam  out  in  the  direct  contact 
with  the  sunshine,  too. 

Plenty  of  Water 

The  water  supply  furnished  to  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  must  be  clean,  fresh,  cool,  constant, 
and  sufficient  to  supply  every  pullet 
with  a  drink  whenever  she  wants  it. 
Try  to  arrange  so  that  the  water  is 
made  available  in  a  shaded  place. 
Neglect  of  the  water  supply  may  render 
good  rations  relatively  inefficient. 

Keep  the  growing  pullets  comfort¬ 
able  in  hot  weather,  and  avoid  over¬ 
crowding.  Build  health,  and  be  con¬ 
tent  with  moderate  and  normal  rates 
of  growth  and- development. 

Feed  for  Broilers 

Please  tell  me  how  much  feed  it 
takes  to  raise  a  broiler  and  also  total 
for  24  weeks?  h.  h. 

New  York. 

Light  breed  chicks  require  from  25 
to  30  pounds  of  feed  to  24  weeks,  and 
dual-purpose  breeds  about  34  pounds 
to  24  weeks.  It  takes  about  ten  pounds 
of  feed  to  grow  a  broiler  to  12  weeks 
of  age. 


WARREN  PEN  STILL 
LEADS  ALL  BREEDS  AT  FARMINGDALE 

Our  Farmingdale  (N.Y. )  pen  No.  75  seems  out  to 
duplicate  the  performance  of  our  1943  pen  which 
won  “highest  honors  for  pen  production,  all  breeds” 
last  year.  On  April  20th,  this  pen.  was  leading 
the  other  99  pens. 

Good  reports  are  coming  in  also  from  Warren  pens 
in  other  tests.  Such  consistent  performance  in¬ 
dicates  a  great  laying  strain. 

Summer  Chicks?  Yes,  but  Order  Now 
Hatching  for  the  summer  will  be  practically  "on 
order '  so  give  us  time  to  plan  ahead. 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

Writa  today  for  Catalog  and  Priea  List 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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New  Hampshires  Ready  To  Perform! 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  ready  to  show  you 
their  worth.  For  20  years  they  have  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  that  opportunity.  You  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  quick  growth,  even  feathering,  robust 
health,  heavy  production  and  large  egg  size  to 
swell  your  earnings  this  year.  They  are  real  feed 
stretchers — giving  a  good  return  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed. 

10,000  N.  H.-U.  9.  Pullorum  Clean  and 

Approved  Breeders  on  our  own  4  Farms. 
Riverside  New  Hampshire  Chicks  available  either 
straight  run  or  sexed.  Also  Started  Pullets  6  weeks 
to  Ready-to-Lay. 

Write  Now  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Box  10,  Leo  Berard,  Owner  Salem.  N.  H. 
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All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
fiRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAND 

MASS.  i 


Parks 


Barred  Rock  Specialists  since 
1889.  Every  breeding  bird  ex¬ 
amined.  approved  and  banded  by 
State  Inspectors.  R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision  and  Contest  performance. 
Eggs — Chicks — Breeding  Males 
Now.  .  ,  .  Catalog  Free. 


WORLD'S 
OLDEST 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALTOONA, PA.|STRAIN 


The  Chicks  With  the  High  I.  Q. 

Buy  direct  from  the  breeder  whose 
years  of  trapnesting  and  progeny  testing 
assure  ail  the  profitable  inherited  qualities. 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  “The  Book  of 
Truth”,  describing  Cobb's  Barred  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires,  Reds,  Sex-Link  Cross  or 
All  Barred  Cross. 

COBB’S  old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord.  Mass. 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  •  Sudbury,  Mass. 


C/l0a£b*,  CJwx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Nom-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or  100  100  loo 

Gasson  Sired  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $19.00  $2.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. .  9.00  18.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  YVh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  11.00  16.00  11.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  SPECIAL  AAA . 15.00  20.00  11.00 

Bed-Rock  or  Rock-Bed  Cross .  11.00  16.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  _  9.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


Pill  I  FTS  5  t0  16  weeks  old.  9000  Pannenter  Reds, 
i  uuiijij  record  of  performance  ancestry,  also  some 
Rocks.  Crosses  and  Hampshires.  Sold  out  till  July  on 
chicks.  Young  laying  hens  and  males  for  flock  im- 
provemerjt.  State  clean.  Fair  prices. 
FOUNDATION  BREEDING  FARM,  Bernardston.  Mass. 
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try  raisers  and  hatcheries  use  Avi- 
Tab  regularly.  They  realize  that  in 
many  flocks  there  are  chicks  which 
a  tonic  appetizer  will  benefit. 

Avi-Tab  is  easily  mixed  in  wet  or 
dry  mash;  chicks  eat  it  readily.  So, 
when  your  chicks  need  this  type  of 
treatment,  try  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Avi-Tab.  Watch  chicks  respond. 

Follow  "Poultry  Conservation  For 
Victory"  recommendations.  See  Dr. 
Salsbury  dealers — hatcheries,  drug, 
feed  and  other  stores  for  help. 


DR.  SALSBURY'S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City.  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


1 


r*~TZZisBURYS 

AVI-TAB 


STOMACHIC  flock  TREATMENT^ 


VERITY  MILLS 

WE 

Prefer  Small  Statements 

BIG  PERFORMANCE 
The  FEED  You  NEED 

• 

Mnc 

345  Babcock  Street 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


vitality 

PLUS - 

That's  the  head  start 
growth  and  vigorous  birds.  It  is  definite¬ 
ly  an  inherited  quality.  It  is  the  result 
of  generations  of  proper  flock  manage¬ 
ment.  Hall  quality  chicks  have  vitality  — 
evident  the  day  you  get  them  and  every 
day  thereafter. 

Write  for  Hall's  catalog  of  facts. 


to  livability,  rapid 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC. 
BOX  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


HALLSCM^CHlCfc* 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  breeding  that  has 
made  high  records  at  laying  contests — fine  profits 
for  customers.  Write  for  it  Today. 


RARrnrV  poultry  farm 

DMDV.WI\  Route  3  R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  YOUR  [OWN  MEAT  raising  pigeons! 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt  Farm.  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


Coccidiosis  Control 

Coccidiosis  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
severe  of  those  diseases  affecting  chicks 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen 
weeks.  Dumpiness,  lack  of  appetite, 
soiled  feathers  around  the  vent,  and 
bloody  droppings  are  typical  symptoms. 

Chickens  must  live  with  the  organ¬ 
ism  that  causes  this  trouble.  They  may 
get  a  light  infection  early  in  life  and 
thus  become  resistant  to  more  severe 
strains.  It  is,  however,  disastrous  if 
chicks  get  a  heavy  infestation  of  the 
disease.  In  such  cases,  bloody  drop¬ 
pings  indicate  the  severity.  However, 
any  time  that  chicks  do  not  look 
thrifty  or  are  inactive,  and  do  not  eat 
well,  one  should  be  suspicious  of  coc¬ 
cidiosis  and  act  accordingly. 

It  /  is,  of  course,  possible  by  good 
sanitation,  dry  litter,  clean  hoppers  and 
waterers  to  help  prevent  this  disease. 
Remember,  moisture,  warm  tempera¬ 
tures  and  filth  help  promote  coccidiosis, 
and  control  of  these  will  aid  in  preven¬ 
tion.  Also,  it  is  important  to  try  and 
prevent  droppings  from  the  old  birds 
being  tracked  into  the  brooder  houses. 
To  aid  in  this,  segregate  the  chickens 
from  the  old  birds  on  the  farm,  and 
if  this  is  impossible,  take  care  of  the 
young  stock  before  you  care  for  the 
laying  stock. 

Caecal  or  bloody  coccidiosis  can  be 
prevented  by  feeding  finely  ground 
sulphur,  or  flowers  of  sulphur  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative.  Feed  this  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  of  the  mash,  but  start  to  use  it 
before  the  chicks  become  infected.  It 
is  of  little  value  as  a  control  after  the 
chicks  are  badly  infected.  Feeding  sul¬ 
phur  for  long  periods  may  result  in 
so-called  sulphur  rickets  unless  the 
chicks  have  had  access  to  direct  sun¬ 
shine;  also  retarded  growth  and  poor 
feathering  may  result.  When  using 
sulphur  as  a  control,  it  is  best  to  feed 
it  for  one  or  two  weeks.  Sulphur  feed¬ 
ing  should  not  be  used  until  the  chicks 
are  three  to  four  weeks  of  age.  In 
looking  over  the  various  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  different  authorities, 
some  recommend  2*4%  of  commercial 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  mash  when 
the  chicks  are  from  three  or  four  weeks 
to  ten  weeks  of  age.  Another  sugges¬ 
tion  is  five  pounds  of  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  two  arid  one-half  pounds  of 
hardwood  charcoal  per  100  lbs.  of 
mash,  two  to  four  days  before  the 
chicks  are  to  be  placed  on  the  ground. 
After  about  five  to  seven  days,  reduce 
the  sulphur  to  two  and  one-half  pounds 
per  100  lbs.  of  mash.  If  grain  is  fed, 
continue  at  the  5%  level. 

Molasses,  if  available,  can  be  used 
as  a  flushing  agent  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  molasses  to  sixteen  parts  of  water. 
One  practical  help  to  control  coccidiosis 
has  been  reported  from  the  Wisconsin 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Sim¬ 
ply,  and  to  the  point  it  is  this:  See  to  it 
that  well  filled  hoppers  are  handy  when 
chicks  get  up  in  the  morning;  also,  be 
sure  the  hoppers  are  filled  again  ax 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Flushing  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  patho¬ 
genic  organisms  out  of  the  intestinal 
tract  and  into  the  litter.  Then  remove 
the  old  litter  and  replace  it  with  some 
that  is  clean  and  dry.  Dried  milk 
products  at  about  25%  to  40%  of  the 
mash  mixture  will  produce  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  flush.  In  addition,  the  milk  has  a 
feeding  value.  When  used  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  require  a  day  to  secure  a  good 
flushing  action.  If  dried  milk  is  not 
available,  Epsom  Salts  provides  a  good 
flush  in  a  short  period  of  time.  Use 
one-half  pound  of  Epsom  Salts  for  each 
five  gallons  of  water  as  the  first  drink 
in  the  morning.  When  a  good  flush  has 
occurred,  remove  the  salts-water  and 
put  in  fresh  water.  Then  clean  the  pens 
and  put  in  fresh  litter.  We  usually 
figure  on  one  pound  of  Epsom  Salts  to 
500  lbs.  live  weight  of  birds. 

Sulfaguanidine  has  been  found  ex¬ 
perimentally  to  be  effective  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  some  types  of  coccidiosis.  If 
this  is  tried,  follow  the  directions  of 
the  manufacturer  in  detail,  and  test 
it  out  on  a  small  pen  and  see  how  it 
may  work.  We  would  appreciate  re¬ 
ports  as  to  results,  if  you  test  it  out  on 
your  farm.  t.  b.  Charles. 


Vaccinating  Chicks 

I  intend  to  innoculate  my  next  batch 
of  baby  chicks  against  pox  in  order 
to  be  protected  against  that  disease.  A 
friend  of  mine  said  to  me  that  if  I  start 
to  innoculate  them,  I  will  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  every  year  with  each  new  raised 
batch  of  chicks;  otherwise  I  surely  will 
have  an  outbreak  of  the  disease.  My 
belief  is  that  I  can  stop  innoculating 
chicks  anytime  I  want  and  the  chicks 
will  not  be  more  endangered  than  if  I 
would  have  never  started  to  protect 
them  against  that  disease.  Which  is 
right?  h.  h. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Once  you  vaccinate  for  fowl  pox 
control,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  vac¬ 
cinate  all  young  birds  every  year.  How¬ 
ever,  it  might  be  possible  to  stop  and 
not  have  a  natural  outbreak.  We  have 
people  who  try  it  out;  sometimes  they 
are  successful  and  sometimes  not.  I 
advise  vaccinating  for  the  prevention 
of  fowl  pox  every  young  chicken  on 
the  farm  annually.  The  insurance  is 
too  cheap  to  risk  the  losses  one  may 
suffer  through  a  decline  in  production 
and  hatchability  if  an  outbreak  does 
occur. 


FEEDS 

that  build  production 


Park  6l  Pollard 


The  Average  Hen  lays  only  139 
eggs  per  year.  Unless  you  better  the 
average,  you  can  scarely  make  money 
with  poultry.  The  hen  that  lays  185 
eggs  eats  only  8  or  10  more  lbs.  of 
feed  per  year.  Where  do  you  begin? 

Better  Than  Average  ability  to  lay 
is  inherited  by  the  hen.  Good  chicks 
cost  a  few  cents  more  but  lay  so  many 
more  eggs  they  soon  become  a  bargain. 
Management  and  good  housing  contri¬ 
bute  to  high  production  too. 


The  Difference  is  in  The  Feed  — 

breeding  and  management  being  equal. 
900  more  eggs  per  ton  of  mash  is  not 
an  unusual  variation.  $23.00  to  $30.00 
more  revenue  per  ton  of  mash.  This 
is  the  dividend  that  makes  poultry  pro¬ 
fitable.  , 

• 

Research  in  Nutritional  Value  builds 
Park  &  Pollard  feeds  for  high  produc¬ 
tion.  Enriched  with  extra  vitamins  and 
minerals  —  a  plus  value  for  good 
results.  44  years  of  experience  is  behind 
your  Park  Sc  Pollard  feeds. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY,  BUFFALO  7.  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON  9,  MASS^ 


REDUCED/^- PRICES 


WENE  R.0.R  SIRED 
CHICKS,  PULLETS 

DAY-OLD  or  Started-Also  Sexed  Males 


U.S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

Catalog 

FREE! 


FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Insured  thru  first  14-Day  Danger  Period 
—  any  loss  replaced  FULLY  without 
charge.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males 
from  200-300- Egg  R.  O.  P.  Hens  than 
any  other  N.  Jersey  plant;  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds; 
Write  for  FREE  LITERATURE; 
BARGAIN  SUMMER  PRICES; 


WERE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.N-3  Vineland,  H.J. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

ANTIGEN  TEST  FOR  B.W.D. 

Priee  per  100:  Not  Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 


White  Leghorns  . 

..  $11.00 

$20.00 

$3.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks... 

18.00 

12.00 

New  Hampshires  . 

..  12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

Rock-Reds,  Red-Rocks  . 

18.00 

12.00 

Comish-Hampshire  Crosses  ... 

..  12.00 

White  Giants  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

11.00 

.... 

10.00 

ax  l  u  y  j  ax  (acu  ii«  vir  ,  •  •  •  a  LI,  uu 

Safe  arrival  P.P.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $10.00  $20.00  $  2.00 

S.  C.  Everypay  Br.  Leghorns _  10.00  20.i0  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Beds .  12.00  16.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  10.00  13.00  10.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

1.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


«£Hulsh  farm;  chickjE 


Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs- —  Unsex'd  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anconas .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Bar.,  Wh.,  &  Buff  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Roeks . . .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

New  Hamps.  &  Roek-Red  Cross..  13.00  22.00  13.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns . $15.00  $25.00  $6.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires..  18.00  25.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


•-•i,  oictuois  toieiuiiy  cunea  ana 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 

, _  1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $10.00  $19.00  $2.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  9.00  18.00  2.00 

Black  Minoreas  .  10.00  19.00  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  11.00  16.00  11.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  12.00  16.00  11.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $9.00-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex.  guar.  $8.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  xif  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


4foRPfjAO^To 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns .  $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Bar,  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  16.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds . . .  11.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 9.00  ....  7.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  ail  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYVANIA 


BHummHER’s  emeus 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Fnsoxcd  Pits.  Ckls. 

Order  Now.  Free  circular.  100  -100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns .  $9.00  $18.00  $1.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  liock-Reds .  10.00  14.00  10.00 

New  Hampshires,  Wh.  Rocks .  10.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.50  13.00  8.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH'S  HMHi  CHIX 


Large  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Rocks,  Cross 
Breeds.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  W.  ULSH  S  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR! 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshires, 
Hybrids,  Sexlinks. 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  PRICE  LIST  AND 
EARLIEST  DELIVERY  DATES. 

Special  Low  Prices  On  Cockerels  For  Broilers 

O  XI  Xj  8 

POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
CALLICOON,  N.  Y. _ PHONE  11 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live.  Lay,  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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It*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ADVANCED 

QUICK-FOOD 

FREEZERS 


FOR  HOMES, 

FAR  MS,  STORES,  INSTITU1 


IONS 


Store  Poultry,  Meat,  Fruit 
Fish  and  Vegetables 

Complete  selection,  all  sizes 
Home  units  to  locker  plants. 

PRICES  BELOW  CEILING 

SPECIAL  PRICES  GIVEN  DEALERS 

Write  or  Phone  Dept.  F 


ADVANCED  REFRIGERATING  CO. 

103  LEXINGTON  AVE..NELV  YORK  16.N.Y. 

MUrrayhill  5-0292 


|  Situations  Wanted  f 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  319. 


WE  ARE  registering  boys  of  15  and  over  and 
some  girls  16  and  over  who  attend  high 
schools  and  colleges.  They  seek  summer  work 
on.  farms  within  150  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Some  have  had  a  little  experience. 
Most  are  without  it.  If  you  are  ready  to  em¬ 
ploy  such  help,  write  for  an  order  blank.  We 
are  a  service  organization  and  make  no 
charge  to  employer  or  employee.  The  Jewish 
Agricultural  Society.  Inc.,  386  Fourth  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  wants  position  on  private  estate. 
Aegerter,  R  1,  BOX  155,  Port  Deposit.  Md. 


MAN,  41,  single,  good  worker.  Universal 
machine  milker.  Experience,  machinery  and 
tractor,  also  general  farming.  Good  living 
conditions  and  wages  expected.  BOX  7765, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIVESTOCK  BROKER,  cattle  grader.  Lost 
business  through  war.  Wishes  proposition 
from  rancher,  cattlemen,  etc.  Expert  judge 
feeders,  beef,  dairy.  Age  45.  Go  anywhere. 
BOX  7769,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Work  in  home  where  I  can  have 
my  three  year  old  daughter  with  me.  Hus¬ 
band  in  Navy.  Marion  Matteson,  New  Berlin, 
New  York. 


BOY,  16,  clean  cut  American,  Protestant, 
seeks  work  on  modern  farm  for  summer. 
Good  board  with  pleasant,  considerate  farm 
family  desired.  Moderate  wages.  BOX  7780. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN — Handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker, 
reliable;  also  chauffeur;  small-  wages,  good 
home.  George  J.  Simon,  R.F.D.  1,  East  Green 
Bush.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position,  manager,  poultry  plant  or 
private  estate.  BOX  7782,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SUPERVISOR,  single,  broad  experience  in 
construction  work,  desires  administrative 
opportunity,  estate,  institution  or  other.  BOX 
7785,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  Manager  desires  position. 

State  School  graduate,  10  years  experience, 
married.  BOX  7783,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  Alone.  Good  habits,  handy,  healthy, 
strong,  age  60  on  estate  or  farm.  Widow  or 
elderly  couple.  Good  home  to  high  wages 
preferred.  Details  in  first  letter.  Gustave 
Schlegel,  608  Elmer  St.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Care 
of  A.  Daggitt. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  student  wants  job  on  experi¬ 
mental  farm,  preferably  during  last  half  of 
June  through  September  15.  Seventeen  years 
of  age,  husky  and  willing.  Greatly  interested 
in  poultry  and  blooded  stock  farm.  Have 
raised  own  chickens  past  two  years  and 
studied  the  subject.  Is  willing  to  work  intelli¬ 
gently  to  learn  more  about  farming.  Resides 
at  Yonkers.  N.  Y.  BOX  7791,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  Commuting  distance 
New  York.  Married  man.  42,  experienced 
lumber  business,  general  farming.  Wife  de¬ 
sires  part  time  employment.  Require  living 
quarters,  three  persons.  Must  be  near  trans¬ 
portation.  Details  please,  first  letter.  BOX 
7794,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  FARMER  wants  job  as  Super¬ 
intendent  on  small  farm  or  estate.  Poultry, 
fruit,  livestock.  Married,  one  child.  Dutchess 
or  Westchester  Co.  Chas.  H.  Genung.  29  Ogden 
Avenue,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE  -  AGED  COUPLE,  Christians,  sold 
their  place,  would  like  take  care  of  country 
place  and  estate  for  elderly  gentleman  or  lady. 
Wife  cook,  keep  house  clean.  Man  work  out¬ 
side  or  as  handyman.  Best  references  from 
Church  and  Grange.  Let  us  know  in  first 
letter  wages  and  place  to  live.  P.  O.  BOX  436, 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  


POULTRYMAN  —  Thoroughly  experienced, 
wishes  position  on  an  estate.  BOX  7807, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN— Married,  sober,  steady,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  egg  production  and  broiler 
raising,  desires  to  take  full  charge  of  poultry 
farm.  Excellent  living  quarters.  Willing  to 
go  anywhere.  Driver’s  license.  Available 
after  June  15.  First  class  references.  BOX 
7804,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


SUPT.  OR  MANAGER  of  estate  or  large 
farm,  fully  understand  Reg.  Guernseys  and 
beef  cattle.  Many  years  experience.  Will  con¬ 
sider  a  place  where  they  expect  to  build  up. 
Can  handle  help.  Best  of  references.  Prefer 
modern  home.  BOX  7801,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  work  small  farm.  BOX  7778, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WITH  DAUGHTER,  15.  wants  per¬ 
manent  job,  charge  of  farm,  help  boarding 
house  or  a  cook  in  small  institution.  Apart¬ 
ment  26,  506  East  82nd  Street.  New  York  City. 


COUPLE— Middle-aged,  wishes  caretaking  for 
small  family.  Cook,  housework  serve,  gar¬ 
dener,  lawn,  general  handy.  BOX  7818.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SPLENDID  EQUIPPED  poultry  and  dairy 
farm,  72  acres,  very  modern  house,  nice 
bam,  big  chicken  houses  for  1,800.  Fine  loca¬ 
tion,  macadam,  12  miles  to  Binghamton.  In¬ 
clude  1,600  laying  pullets,  2.200  chicks.  2  cows, 
fine  team,  machinery,  tools,  for  $11,000.  on 
account  of  sickness.  Darwin  Craig.  Afton, 
New  York. 


Mi  ANT  A  FARM?  1,000  bargains.  Catalog. 
Batson  Farm  Agency,  489  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


STATE  ROAD — 40  acres.  15  wooded,  springs 
and  stream,  scenic  view.  600-bird  hennery. 
4-room  cottage,  electricity,  $3,500.  O  S.  Jan¬ 
sen,  Wallkill.  N.  Y..  Telephone  3-1474. 


SKYTOP  SCENIC  valley  view.  State  road, 
partially  completed  dwelling,  best  spring 
water,  4  wooded  acres,  $1,500.  O.  S.  Jansen. 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 


FOR  SALE — 306  acre  farm,  productive  soil. 

spring  water,  excellent  hard  wood  timber, 
good  buildings.  Bargain.  Inquire.  BOX  845. 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


$280  OFFERED  for  deed  to  7  fertile  acres 
bordering  sizable  stream  or  lake:  Central 
New  York,  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire.  Suite 
1-B,  173  East  74th  St..  New  York  21. 


FOR  RENT  —  Furnished.  Summer  bungalow. 

lake.  Catskills,  Christian  community.  Owner. 
61  Grand  Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Four  and  eight-tenths  acres,  near 
Orlando.  Florida.  $450.  No  buildings.  L. 
Waltman,  504  Mill  St.,  Chester.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acre  village  farm.  6  rooms,  all 
improvements,  barn,  brook.  $7,000.  Harry 
Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHEASTERN  New  England.  Farms,  coun¬ 
try  homes.  Charles  B.  Sullivan,'  Assonet. 
Mass. 


SECURITY  ACRES.  (100)  fertile,  some  black 
ground,  springs  and  streams,  stock  barn, 
house  foundation,  fruit  for  home  use.  se¬ 
cluded  yet  serviced  by  State  Road.  City  bus 
service.  $6,000.  O.  S.  Jansen.  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  3-1474. 


FOR  SALE — Farms,  600  acres.  BOX  60,  Oxford. 
New  York. 


WANT  TO  rent  sotoe  small  store  or  business 
suitable  for  one  person.  Would  buy  small 
stock.  Give  particulars.  BOX  7768,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 33,4  acres,  9  room  house,  barn, 
carry  750  laying  hens.  Good  roadside  poul¬ 
try  stand  chance.  House  garage  and  nice  lot, 
fine  condition.  Both  on  main  street  near 
schools,  churches.  Fishing,  bathing  walking 
distance  Long  Island  Sound  or  Peconic  Bay. 
P.  O.  BOX  33.  Southold,  L.  I. 


WANTED— Farm  within  75  miles  of  N.  Y.  20 
to  50  tillable  acres.  Good  location.  Con¬ 
dition  of  house  not  important.  Walter  J.  Lagar, 
518  East  34th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 65  miles  from  Manhattan,  200 
acre  farm,  house,  barn,  good  soil,  fields, 
wooded  hills,  brooks.  BOX  7766,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  or  for  sale  for  farm,  50  acres  or 
more.  A  two-family,  $600  per  year  income. 
2nd  floor.  $3,500  equity.  Owners  only.  New 
York  or  New  Jersey.  Owner.  188-25  115th  Road. 
St.  Albans,  New  York. 


255  ACRES,  40-cow  farm.  Fine  two-family 
house,  all  improvements,  big  modern  barn, 
perfect  condition,  roadstand  and  gas  station, 
on  main  State  Highway.  Included  are  29  very 
fine  cows,  6  heifers,  big  team,  new  tractor, 
machinery,  for  $17,000;  $7,000  cash,  balance  at 
4%.  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  JT. 


FARM — 360  acres.  Excellent  timber,  produc¬ 
tive  soil.  Buildings  new.  Borders  Lake 
Champlain,  Benson,  Vt.  Write  J.  E.  McCuen, 
Bethel,  Vt, 


WANTED — A  business  in  rural  locality,  insur¬ 
ance,  small  manufacturing  or  retail.  Must 
be  paying,  going  business.  BOX  7762,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 3  acres,  large,  10-room  house, 
hillside,  overlooking  Hudson  River,  110  miles 
from  N.  Y.  2  minutes  to  depot.  Large  fam¬ 
ily  or  boarders,  quick  sale.  $3,000,  half  cash. 
Taxes  $50.  BOX  7763,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  HOME— 5  acres,  good,  $1,500.  State 
road  home,  two  acres,  $1,000.  Circular. 
Ralph  Barney,  Canaan,  New  Hampshire. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  4  miles  from 
Stroudsburg.  17  acres  level  land.  Excellent 
7  room  house  with  bath,  electricity,  furnace, 
extra  toilet,  jack  stove  to  heat  water,  window 
screens,  storm  sash,  kitchen  range,  sleeping 
porch.  Large  barn.  2  poultry  houses.  Garage. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  and  berries.  Fine  view.  Ex¬ 
cellent  well  with  electric  pump.  Annual  taxes 
$28.  R.F.D.  passes  door.  Greyhound  Bus. 
$6,000.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn. 
Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


WANTED  to  lease,  a  modern  dairy  farm  con¬ 
sisting  of  at  least  100  acres  tillable  by  ex¬ 
perienced  dairyman  with  25  head  of  stock  and 
all  modern  equipment.  Located  within  a 
radius  of  50  miles  of  Albany.  BOX  7770.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


150  ACRES,  modern  11  room  house.  11x52  ft. 

enclosed  porch,  basement  barn,  stanchions 
for  20,  extra  box  stalls,  drinking  cups.  Craine 
silo,  large  hen  house,  other  buildings.  90 
acres  tillable  level  tractor  worked,  22  acres 
wood.  Large  stream  in  pasture,  young  apple 
orchard.  High  elevation,  ideal  for  summer 
boarders  or  private  sanitarium.  3  miles  from 
Nassau,  2  miles  from  3  lakes.  Terms.  Price 
$8,000.  Owner  Henry  Dupius.  Nassau  2.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FARM  on  share  basis  or  buy,  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Must  be  reason¬ 
able.  Post  Office  Box  262,  Easton,  Pa. 


RENT — Small  goat  farm,  partly  stocked.  New 
6  room  house.  Pentioner  only.  BOX  13. 
East  Windham,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM — 150  acres,  near  state  road. 

heavy  producer,  large  sugar  camp,  equip¬ 
ment,  great  quantity  lumber,  good  buildings. 
$2,800.  Ralph  Barney,  Canaan.  New  Hampshire. 


FOR  SALE — 1,000  acre  equipped  farm  ($10,000 
henhouse)  150  Herefords.  BOX  8,  South 
Lansing.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 2  acres,  all  woodland  fronting 
on  fine  50  ft.  road,  in  Centereach.  L.  I.  BOX 
7777,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMILY  wants  6  room  bungalow  for  season 
up  state,  limit  40  miles  from  city.  Bailey. 
215  Audubon  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


SEND  FOR  our  Free  28-page  Real  Estate 
Catalog.  Property  priced  from  $1,000  to 
$40,000.  Redmond  Agency.  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  Retirement  Home.  7  rooms.  2 
baths,  oak  finish,  dream  kitchen,  breakfast 
nook,  fireplace,  splendid  condition  throughout, 
shade,  shrubbery,  fish  pool,  cost  $11,000.  First 
$6,800  takes  it.  Cring,  Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


STATE  ROAD,  near  village.  6  acres,  8  rooms. 

bath,  electric,  extra  lavatory,  chicken-house. 
$5,500.  K.  Scheidell.  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 130  acres  or  less.  Build¬ 
ings  in  good  condition.  Colonial  house,  IV2 
story.  Nearly  new  hip-roof  barn.  Unfailing 
spring  water.  Beautiful  view.  Good  roads. 
Rural  mail  delivery.  .  Quantity  pulpwood. 
Farm  alone,  or  with  stock  and  tools.  At  least 
$2,000  cash.  Gentiles  only.  Carl  Howe., 

Strafford,  Vermont. 


14  ACRE  chicken  farm,  2  poultry  houses. 

barn,  shop,  garage,  house.  All  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Running  water,  reasonable.  Write  to 
Herbert  Anderson,  Charlottville.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  Cow  Farm,  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty.  Macadam  road.  Central  School,  wood¬ 
land,  trout  stream,  house  with  bath,  furnace, 
electricity  soon  available.  Near  village.  $8,900 
includes  12  cows,  team.  $4,000  cash,  balance 
easy  terms.  A.  J.  Kenyon.  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  at  greatly  reduced  price,  well 
equipped  farm,  214  acres  in  beautiful 
Chautauqua  County,  overlooking  Lake  Erie, 
pavement,  all  conveniences,  two  barns,  mod¬ 
em  chicken  equipment,  woods,  grapes, 
peaches,  apples,  black  currants,  alfalfa  fields, 
modernized  house,  eight  rooms,  two  wood- 
burning  fireplaces.  Dutch  oven,  pretty  tenant 
bungalow,  two  garages,  half  hour  to  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Assembly  Grounds.  $12,600  on  terms. 
Property  can  be  subdivided.  This  is  a  real 
bargain.  Wm.  A.  Farish,  Owner,  Ripley.  New 
York. 


286  ACRES,  50  cow  dairy  farm,  25  miles  from 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  40  x  110  basement  barn, 
9  room  house,  bath,  furnace,  electricity.  All 
level  work  land,  75  acres  wood  and  timber. 
Our  greatest  bargain  to  date.  Price  $4,500; 
$1,000  cash  down.  Many  others.  Write  for 
appointment.  United  Real  Estate  Agency. 
Triangle,  New  York. 


WANTED — General  farm  50  to  100  acres,  about 
150  miles  from  N.  Y.  With  or  without  stock. 
Give  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  7784, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  furnished  rooms  with  kitchen 
privileges  on  farm  near  lake  or  river.  Mrs. 
Gomez,  70  St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


TOURIST  CABIN,  furnished,  gas.  electricity. 
BOX  114,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Tel.  5483. 


85  ACRES — Fruit  farm  on  Seneca  Blvd.,  five 
miles  Watkins  Glen.  Large  peach  orchard 
and  vineyard;  peach  trees  full  of  blossoms. 
Good  buildings,  two  wells.  To  settle  estate, 
$6,000,  including  tools.  Bessie  Thorp,  Burdett, 
N.  Y.  Administrator. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — New  building.  38  stock, 
all  machinery,  running  water,  electricity, 
159  acres,  good  location,  new  Surge  milker. 
County  highway,  4  miles  from  Ilion.  $12,000. 
Andrew  Nash.  R.D.  3.  Frankfort.  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES,  good  road,  near  village,  9  rooms, 
bath,  electric,  bam,  silo,  other  outs,  stocked, 
equipped,  tractor,  spring  water-gravity.  $.9,850. 
Terms.  K.  Scheidell,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  ROOM  furnished  bungalow,  water,  elec¬ 
tric,  inside  toilet,  bathing,  fishing.  BOX  113, 
Callicoon,  New  York. 


150  ACRES  productive  tractor  land,  100  acres 
pasture,  woods,  stream,  highway,  colonial 
house,  electricity,  $55  per  acre.  Others.  Cring, 
Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Small  house  suitable  for 
summer  use,  with  acreage.  65  miles  or  less 
from  New  York  City.  BOX  7798,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  FARM,  20  to  30  acres,  elevation. 

stream,  100  miles  N.  Y.  Ulster  Co.,  Christian 
locality.  All  cash  if  cheap.  R.  Lomino,  324 
East  52nd  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


TWO  MODERN  Houses  Village  Southampton. 

Fully  improved,  five  rooms  and  seven,  both 
rented,  1  block  from  station,  stores,  schools. 
$5,500  both.  Collier.  Southampton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 25  miles  from  Albany,  90  acres. 

good  house,  barns  and  woods,  maple  shade. 
Chance  to  buy  nice  home  or  farm  at  reason¬ 
able  price.  O.  Peck,  85  N.  Swan,  Albany, 
New  York. 


FARMS — $600  down,  get  125  acre  farm,  dairy 
buildings,  house,  electric,  near  city.  Price 
$3,200.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  Write  to 
Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


WANTED,  rent  unfurnished  house  or  cottage 
in  country,  heat,  hot  water,  electricity, 
garage,  by  two  quiet  war  workers,  preferably 
within  fifteen  miles  Bristol,  Penna.  BOX  5. 
Harbourton,  New  Jersey. 


ORANGE  COUNTY — 20  acres  meadow  pasture. 

woodland.  Trout  stream,  electricity,  county 
road,  school  buses.  New  barn  22  x  35.  two- 
story.  $2,800,  $500  cash.  BOX  7797,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


1  WISH  TO  SELL  3  level  acres,  nice  soil  with 
over  300  feet  water  frontage.  8  room  resi¬ 
dence  with  modern  kitchen  and  bath,  wired 
for  electric  range.  Sun  room,  open  porch  and 
attached  2  car  garage.  Also  3  guest  cabins. 

2  of  which  are  rented  for  season.  Asking 

$6,000.  Taxes  $65.  $2,000  gets  deed,  balance 

monthly.  J.  Carney,  Owner,  91  N.  Pearl  St., 
Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Main  highway  farm  within  100 
miles  New  York  City.  Improvements  un¬ 
necessary.  All  cash  if  reasonable.  Write  all 
details  to;  Paterno,  770  50th  Street,  Brooklyn. 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE — IOV2  acre  goat  farm,  2  houses. 
Write  Oak  Grove  Goat  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 40  or  109  acres,  hard  road,  school 
bus,  4  miles  from  town,  electricity,  running 
water,  new  silo,  barn,  28  stanchions,  milk 
cooler.  9  room  house,  bath.  Buildings  fair. 
Terms.  Lawrence  Wessels,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cheap  little  farm  on  good  road, 
electricity,  in  Windham  or  Bennington 
County.  Vt.,  or  Western  Mass.  G.  Roys, 
Torrington,  Conn.,  R.D.  3. 


FOR  RENT — Farm  house  on  brook,  improve¬ 
ments,  house  for  500  layers,  garden,  no  other 
land.  $250  yearly.  BOX  203,  R.F.D.  1.  Red 
Hook,  New  York. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  established  black¬ 
smith  shop.  Write  BOX  7802,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  AND  dependable  farmer  wants 
to  purchase  large  stocked  dairy  farm  on 
terms  in  New  York  State.  Not  more  than 
150  miles  from  this  city.  BOX  7814,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS,  rural  and  suburban  properties,  from 
$500  to  $50,000  in  Schoharie,  Otsego,  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Delaware  Co.,  make  your  wants 
known  to  Baxters  Agency,  Richmondville, 
New  York. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — Clover  or  buckwheat.  5  lbs.  $1.50,  10 
lbs.  $2.75.  Prepaid  insured  3rd  zone.  Bill 
Sossei,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey.  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shaped)  sugar 
cakes.  About  11  to  lb..  $1.  Prepaid  3rd  zone. 
C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


HAND  PICKED  Black  Walnut  Meats,  also 
Large  Pecan  Halves  $1.60  lb.;  2  lb.  $3.15;  5  lb. 
$7.50.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman.  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 31  barrels  sweet  cider.  100%  pure 
in  new  whiskey  barrels.  A  Stanley  Ford  & 
Sons,  Apalachin,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Goat  Cheese  (not  rationed),  digests 
easier.  Also  mildly  laxative.  Pound  $1.25; 
3  lbs.  $3.50,  postpaid.  Twin  Pine  Goat  Farm, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  Valencia  oranges  or  grapefruit 
'154.00  bushel;  half  $2.35.  Prepaid.  James 
Kimber.  Winter  Park.  Fla. 


June  3,  1944 

CAN  ACCOMMODATE  family  groups.  4  or 
more  from  June  to  Sept.  Large  attractive 
farm,  clean,  comfortable  rooms,  excellent 
table,  good  trout  brook.  $18  week.  Maple  Hill 
Farm,  Harry  Harrington,  No.  Pomfret,  Vt. 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  you  grade 
at  $3.39  per  gallon,  F.O.B.  Wilmington. 
Retail  only.  Deerfield  Valley  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Vt. 


A  maple  syrup 
rilmir 


Country  Board 


deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  children,  country 
estate,  all  sports.  Nurse-teachers  of  the  deaf 
on  staff-  Write  to  Hotel  Latham  (807),  4  East 
28th  Street,  New  York. 


CONVALESCENT  HOiVIE — Ideal  for  elderly 
bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York.  Beau¬ 
tiful  country.  Reasonable.  BOX  7761,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


two  12  year  old  children  over  school  vaca¬ 
tion.  Location  up  state,  not  over  40  miles 
from  New  York.  Bailey.  215  Audubon  Ave.  21. 
New  York  City. _ 

INTELLECTUALS  can  obtain  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  in  exchange  for  light  farm  work  during 
summer,  with  couple  whose  children  are  with 
armed  forces.  We  also  rent  suites  (no  board) 
at  $2.00  per  person  per  day.  Estate  is  located 
19  miles  from  George  Washington  Bridge  on 
mam  highway  between  Nyack  and  Suffern 
Radway  Farms,  Box  548,  Nanuet.  N.  Y.  or 
phone  Nanuet  2121. 


MAPLEWOOD  FARM. 

from  Warner’s  Lake. 
$20  double,  $23  single. 
Altamont,  N.  Y. 


near  Albany.  1  mile 
lovely  surroundings. 
Mrs.  Hull.  R.D.  1, 


Christians,  pay  $2  a  week.  Light  work  on 
my  farm  for  balance.  Honesdale,  Penna.  BOX 
7803,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  WANTS  spend  vacation  Southern  Jersey 
or  Delaware.  Has  a  plain  private  family 
board  and  lodging  to  offer?  BOX  7786,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ant  private  country  home,  bath,  electricity 
s.  Jo’ —  -*■  — 


Mrs.  John  Ennist,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

THREE  GIRLS  want  board,  July.  Within  100 
miles  New  York.  Near  swimming.  Reason¬ 
able.  Write  Apt.  9,  504  East  79th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 


Miscellaneous 


BEES-Italian  or  Caucasian  packages:  2  lb. 

$4:  3  lb.  $5.  Booked  full  till  June  7.  None 
C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton.  N.  J. 

SURPLUS  BEEHIVES,  best  condition,  drawn 
combs,  from  clean  apiary.  One  Duro  shal¬ 
low  well  pump,  2  piston  horizontal,  no  motor 
capacity  to  15  gal.  per  minute.  One  5-storv 
electric  battery  brooder.  One  Kalamazoo 
kitchen  range,  white-green  enamel,  best  con¬ 
dition.  Wood  and  coal.  Goods  ready  for  in¬ 
spection  here  and  shipped  only  upon  written 
approval  by  client.  John  Baumer.  Ft.  Salonga 
Northport,  L.  I.  Phone  43-M. 

WANTED — Old-fashioned  grain  scoops,  hand- 

made  from  thoroughly  seasoned  hardwood 
Sparetime  activity.  Write:  Rassman.  BOX  1252' 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

WANTED— Power  Lawnmower.  30  inch  cut  or 

over,  with  riding  sulky.  All  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  State  make  and  price.  Mrs.  William  B 
Thompson,  1061  North  Broadway.  Yonkers' 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE— Nearly  new  John  Deere  eight-foot 

tractor  binder.  Paul  V.  Twining,  Princess 
Anne.  Maryland. 

FOR  SALE— Four  large  stationary  semi-circle 

windows,  Reasonable.  Write  Gilchrist,  87-55 
118th  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

WANTED— Sawmill,  planer.  Altman,  Preston- 
Hollow,  New  York. 

WANTED — Small  saw  mill  for  making  mine 
ties.  Frank  Cooper.  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

TRACTOR  WANTED — Gang  lawn  mower  at¬ 
tachment  for  Allis-Chalmers  tractor  to  keep 
fine  lawn.  Write  Camp  Ma-Ho-Ge,  Swan 
Lake.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE — 315  locust  posts.  Write  Arthur  G. 
Luke.  Amsterdam  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  1. 

FOR  SALE — 800  watt  Automatic-Electric  Kohler 
plant,  nearly  new.  William  H.  Jacobsen. 
Route  2,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

FOR '  SALE — Pick  up  baler,  Ann  Arbor  on 
rubber.  17  by  22  slice  bale,  self  feeder,  wire 
ties,  bale  counter,  etc.  Two  man  operation, 
large  capacity  up  to  4  tons  per  hour.  New 
last  September.  Baled  25  tons  to  date.  Ideal 
for  the  larger  operation.  Shale  Rock  Farm. 
Red  Hook,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED— Snow  plow  attachment  for  garden 
tractor.  Also  small  power  sprayer.  Reply 
to  BOX  7775,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small,  full  swing  shovel.  Norton 
Farms,  East  Bloomfield.  N.  Y. 


LAWN  MOWER  wanted.  Gasoline  powered. 

suitable  for  small  estate.  Must  be  in  good 
condition.  Write  BOX  7811,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIGHTING  PLANT,  Crocker  Wheeler  Gen¬ 
erator  60  amp.  115  volt,  direct  current, 
coupled  direct  to  Ford  V-8  1937,  with  90  Edi¬ 
son  batteries,  300  amp.  Demuth,  29  West  84th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


HYDRAULIC  Cider  Press  for  sale.  Good  con¬ 
dition.  BOX  397.  Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — House  trailer,  factory  built.  Cas¬ 
well,  Route  2,  Altoona,  Penna. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Urine  from  stallions  and 
pregnant  mares  at  high  price.  Collection 
instructions  furnished.  BOX  7788,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 20.000  galvanized  wire,  staple  or 
celery  hook  20  inch  long.  Andrew  Kristoff. 
Great  Meadow,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Power  lawnmower.  Please  describe 
fully.  Stonecrop  Farm,  Stonington.  Conn, 


WANTED — Cleatrac  Tractor.  Model  40.  for 
parts,  any  condition.  Does  not  have  to  be 
complete.  J.  R.  Nelson.  Croton-on-Hudson. 
New  York. 


WANTED — 100  tons  June  cut  clover,  alfalfa 
and  mixed  hay.  State  amount,  prices  in 
field  or  on  cars.  Sherman  Farms.  Bloomfield. 
Conn. 


BICYCLE  for  sale  or  trade.  Write  Simms, 
Warwick.  New  York. 


CARBIDE  FARM  lighting  plant.  Brand  new. 

brighter  than  electricity.  Will  exchange  for 
cattle.  Vetter.  Round  Lake,  New  York. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  4  Valve  bottle  filler  and 
capper;  27"  can  milk  cooler,  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Offer  to  Oak  Tree  Farm  Dairy,  R.F.D.  1. 
Huntington,  L.  I.  Tel.  Comack  505. 


DESIRE  CHAIN  parts  for  Cletrac  tractor 
pitch  about  4*/2  inches.  Osinga.  Dunross 
Farm.  R.F.D.  2.  Morristown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Two  oil  brooders.  Five  hundred 
chick  size.  A1  Granata,  Kings  Park,  L.  I. 
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NEW  FLOCK  TREATMENT  HELPS 


WORMS/ 


Here’s  a  double-duty  Tonic 
and  Wormer  that  keeps  hens 
healthy  and  free  from  worms. 
It’s  called  OVUMIX.  Abso¬ 
lutely  safe,  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  use.  No  fuss  or  both¬ 
er.  Improved  health  means 
increased  egg  production  — 
increased  poultry  profits.  Get 
OVUMIX  today  from  your 
local  dealer.  Write  for  FREE 
folder. 


DOUBLE-DUTY- 


OVUMIX 


TONIC  ANO  WORMER 


WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

BOX  N6  MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


FARM  ENTER' 


REDS 


"80%  TO  90%  PRODUCTION" 

with  PA  KM  ENT  ER  REDS,  writes  one  of  our 
customers.  It’s  production  like  this  that  makes 
the  PROFIT  under  today's  conditions.  Reds  sold 
’til  June  I.  Sex  link  cross  ’til  June  19. 


E.  B. 

484  King  Street 


PARMENTER 

Franklin,  Mass. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg. ..$8.00  $17.00  $.... 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.  9.00  18.00  3.00 

Red  Rook  Cr.&W.  Rocks  12.00  17.00  7.50 

Bar.  Rks.  &  R.I.  Reds  9.00  15.00  7.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  _  7.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


Healthy-Bred  to  be 
Profit-Makers.  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and  Red- 
Rock  Crosses,  from  U.S.  Pullorum  Passed  breeders. 
Hatches  year  ‘round — reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Month  old  50e,  COCKERELS  same  age  20e.  each. 
Immediate  Delivery.  10%  deposit  books  order.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  made  by  express  collect.  Also  Baby  Chicks 
and  Ducklings. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY,  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 

BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas . $12.95-100 

N.  H.  Reds,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks .  11.95-100 

Cornish  Leghorn  Hybrid .  14.00-100 

Mixed  above  Breeds  $9.95.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 
100%  live  delivery  guaran.  Ship  C.O.D.  Plus  Postage. 
EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE.  PA. 

Ingleside  Reds  And  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-TJ.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  passed  (no  reactors  for 
4  years).  5%  early  order  and  5%  cash  discounts.  All 
breeders  selected  for  high  production  of  large  eggs, 
early  maturity,  freedom  from  winter  pause  &  livability. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


—  BROOKSIDE  PULLETS  — 

Large  Hanson  Strain  Leghorns.  4  weeks  to  16 
weeks  old.  Grown  on  free  farm  range. 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


■  rrUADHC  backed  by  484  to  881  eggs  per 

I  fcUnUKHS  vtAHsoy  b}r(l  (official  3  to  5 

rAOOf /  year  records)  mean 

U.  llEAT,  PROFITS!  Full 

story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  -  -  -  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

DR.  ROMIG’S  'V&VIS?'  CHICKS 

New  Hamps.  Wh.  Rocks  $13;  Bd.  Bocks,  Red  Rooks 
Cross  or  Wh.  Leg.  $12;  II.  Mix.  $10.-100.  Order 
from  ad  1^0%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

j  RABBITS  | 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES  S',,ns„r  “„,eS,a 

Breeder  guaranteed  healthy  stock,  10%  lbs.  $4.00  each. 
Sunset  Rabbitry,  150  W.  End  Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  I. 

n„LL;i.  Pedigreed  stock.  Selling  out  at  a  sacrifice 
naDDllS  all  stock.  Bed  and  White  New  Zealand 
and  Chinchillas.  Write  for  Information. 

MARTEEN’S  RABBITRY,  MILTON,  NEW  YORK 

Sixteen  years  breeding  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Reds, 
Superior  Meat  breed.  Illustrated  folder  10  cents. 

FAIRVIEW  RABBITRY  R.D.  I  GAP,  PA. 

PUrUPDFEn  White  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  White 
I  EDlUlxLCL'  Mice.  Cavies,  Hamsters.  Folder  10c. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS.  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Flemish  Giants  5  wits.  15-18  lbs.  at  maturity,  guar¬ 
antee  live  delivery.  R.  WRENNER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS — New  Zealand  White.  All  ages.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Guaranteed.  H.  C.  Van  Aken,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

D , J  New  Zealand  Reds.  Also  Whites  reasonable 

reaigreea  jacob  ginz,  westerlo.  new  york 


‘My  Mom  Gives  Our  Birds  ACIDQX” 


No  Messy  Mixing  of  Mash 
•••Used  in  drinking  water 
in  any  kind  of  Fountain. 

When.  Coccidiosis  strikes  give  birds  the 
help  of  Acidox  and  Germozone.  They  are 
used  on  alternate  days.  Both  are  easy  to  use 
— just  put  in  the  drinking  water  in  any  kind 
of  fountain.  Acidox  does  not  throw  birds  off 
feed" — they  like  itl 

Probably  most  loss  in  cases  of  Coccidiosis 
results  from  failure  to  make  proper  use  of 
feed.  Acidox  helps  birds  handle  their  feed, 
helps  maintain  a  normal  digestive  process. 
Acidox  helps  nature  rebuild  destroyed  tissue 
with  cells  that  are  immune  to  Coccidiosis. 
And  the  one  object  should  be  to  carry  the 
birds  through  the  attack  until  they  can 
establish  an  immunity  to  the  diease. 

Germozone  is  a  fine  intestinal  astringent. 
Coccidiosis  is  often  accompanied  by  other 
germ  infections.  Germozone  gives  valuable 
assistance  to  birds  in  resisting  many  of 
those  infections.  In  1943,  66  million  birds 
got  Acidox  and  Germozone. 

Inexpensive,  150  chicks  for  2  weeks:  12  oz. 
Acidox,  $1.00;  12  oz.  Germozone,  75c. 

Larger  sizes  even  more  economical.  At  your 
Lee  Dealer  (drug,  feed,  hatchery). 

CEO.  H.  LEE  CO„  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 


1 


PI 


-y  QFwuTy-asHotcM. 
■JinwMmi  BLoornm 


aim 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Rum  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $16.00  $  3.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  10.00  14.00  8.00 

W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cr.  11.00  15.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.. .  12.00  16.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  14.00  7.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Qtsrleul  Pnllate  barge  type  English  Leghorns,  4 
OldllcU  I  UllclS  weeks  old  35c.  Blood  tested.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Smith's  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 


20th  CENTURY  CHICKS  FOR  JUNE  AND  JULY 

White  Leghoms  Straight  Run  $8.90  per  100.  Sexed 
Pullets  $17.00  per  10O.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Straight  Run  $10.90  per  100.  White  Giants,  Light 
Brahmas.  Straight  $12.00  per  100.  Mixed  heavies 
$6.90  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $24.00  per 
100.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY 
BOX  N  -  -  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers ! 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 


’ — “ 

Chamberlin 

V'  -*  POULTRY  FARMS  j 

I  BARRED  BOCKS 

Poultry  Farms,  R.F. 

HAVE  HOT  WATER  ON  TAP 

. . . for  a  few  cents  a  day! 


Here’s  a  big  labor-saving  device — a 
simple  automatic  electric  hot  water 
heater  for  dairy  use.  Piping  hot  water  at 
your  elbow  to  sterilize  milk  pails,  or 
warm  water  to  wash  cows’  udders.  No 
water  connection  needed.  Automatically 
controlled  temperature. 

No  need  to  build  fires  or  stoke  boilers. 
No  smoke,  soot  or  ashes.  Just  plug  this 
heater  into  any  convenient  electric  out¬ 
let.  Holds  10  gallons.  (In  peacetime, 
other  styles  made  in  other  sizes— 3  to 
80  gals.)  Insulated  for  economical  op¬ 
eration.  Requires  practically  no  care. 
Earns  its  keep  by  making  work  easier. 

This  10  gallon  size  is  still  available— 
but  stock  is  limited.  Call  your  dairy 
equipment  dealer.  But  hurry! 


Keep  buying  War 
Bonds  so  we  can  keep 
the  Axis  in  hot  water 
— , until  they  stew! 


RURAL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

NIAGARA  HUDSON 


MACY  S  Autqmatic 

EGG  GRADER 


• 

Quickly 
pays  for 
itself  — 

Graded 
Eggs 
bring 

better  prices 

Now,  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern,  automatic 
Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and  accuracy. 
Note  these  features: 

g  Grades  4  to  5  Cases  per  Hour 

•  Adjustable  to  ANY  4  Different  Grades 

of  Eggs 

•  Simple  to  Operate;  no  Intricate  Ad-> 

justments 

•  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

•  Can  be  Operated  Anywhere;  no  Elec- 

trie  Current  Required 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock,  you  SAN  afford! 

this  time-saving,  labor-saving,  money- making  equip¬ 
ment.  Only  $19.98  at  store.  Add  56c  for  Parcel  Post: 
anywhere  East  of  the  Miss.  River;  for  Parcel  Post: 
farther  West,  add  80c.  Send  check  or  money  order., 

Order  Direct  from  this  Advertisement; 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
MACY’S  •  World’s  Largest  Store 

Dept.  F,  Herald  Sq.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS 


14,000  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS! 

PILCH’S  REDS,  ROCKS,  SEX-LINKS 

noted  for  superior  vigor,  livability,  growth,  health, 
production. 

PIONEERS,  SPECIALISTS  IN  SEXIN6 

New  England’s  first  Poultryman  continuously  offer¬ 
ing  Sex-Separated  Red  Chicks. 

Old  Hen  Breeders  produce  highest  known  quality 
Cheterosis  Chicks. 

Try  Pilch’s  Chicks:  Buy  extra  War  Bonds  with 
the  additional  earnings.  11  Years  of  Service. 

1944  Calendar  FREE.  Write  Box  35. 


PIICH'S  CHICKS  KEKS!s"lus 


TURKEY  PAW  -Broadbreasted  Bronze,  White 
1UIMVL1  lUULilO  Hollands,  Bourbon  Beds.  We  can 
take  some  orders  for  immediate  shipment  and  some  for 
June  and  July.  Thousands  hatching  weekly.  Write  for 
our  special  Turkey  Raisers  Catalog  and  Handbook. 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  DEWITT  BROS. 

BOX  130,  -  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

BB  Bronze  &  Holland  Poults;  New  Hampshires 

chicks  $13.00;  Pullets  $20.00;  Runner  ducklings  30e 
ea.  The  best.  William  Krout’s  Sons,  Chalfont,  Penna. 

Tnrlrov  Pniilfe  Broad  breasted  bronze.  Lots  of  50  up 
luincy  I  UUllS  for  April,  May,  June.  Thousand! 
weekly.  Write— S.  W.  KLINE,  MIDDLE  CREEK,  PA. 

BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND  WHITE  HOL¬ 
LAND  TURKEY  POULTS,  for  May  and  June  delivery. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm  Box  R  Richfield,  Pa. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  .£"*»= 

thirty,  $7.50;  fifty,  $12.00;  $22.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Circular  free.  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  J$T, 

C.  Lukas  Hatehery  &  Duck  Farm.  Paramus,  N.  J. 


RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  $22.00-100.  Sexed  hens  $28.00 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PENNA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.  $25.00-10 
R.  A.  GARMAN  Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA 


GUINEA  POULTS  for  sale;  10-$3.50:  100-$30.(H> 
WILLIAM  KROUT’S  SONS,  CHALFONT,  PENNA 


MAMMOUTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $24.00-100 
SECOR  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  WILSON,  N.  Y 


—  Colored  Muscovy  Ducks — Drakes — Hatching  Eggs  — 

FRANK  HAUCK,  P.  0.  Box  84,  Kew  Gardens.  N.  Y 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Large.  LIPORY’S  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Route  5,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


Pickwick  Poultry  Picker 

Lets  One  Man  Pick  150  to  200  Birds  an  Hour 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  TIME  AND  LABOR  SAVING 
Write  Today  for  Full  Free  Information.  PICKWICK 

Corp.  199  3rtl  St.,  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  9c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  7,  N.  j. 


HOME  PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  John  Smedley 

With  no  rationing 
on  home-produced 
meat,  this  new 
book  gives  prac¬ 
tical  and  concise 
information  on  the 
care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  pigs.  Free 
of  all  technical 
terms,  it  is  equally 
suited  for  the  ex¬ 
perienced  and  the 
beginner.  131  pages. 
Well  illustrated. 

PRICE  $1.50 

New  York  City  residents  add 
2  cents  sales  tax. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


Early  in  the  African  cam¬ 
paign,  many  planes  were 
abandoned  because  desert 
dust  and  inadequate  air 
filters  “froze”  the  engines. 


rs  were  so  important  to 

)Up  of  specialists  to  fig 
,ned  a  cleaner  that  took 

helped  win  the  African 


crankcase  of  your  tractoi 

stops  your  tractor  it  c< 
J  the  millions  now  fightir 
;ed  not  interfere  if  y oU  us 
r  manual  of  operation  an 

’ach  of  the  commonplace 

d  prevention.  The  Quid 

farmer  requesting  it, 


CARE  OF  AIR  CLEANERS 


I  have  two  good  reasons  to  thank  you. 
I  recently  wrote  you  about  a  claim 
against  the  railway  express  company 
for  fruit  spoiled  through  too  much  time 
in  transit  and  for  which  they  refused 
to  do  anything.  The  check  for  adjust¬ 
ment  came  yesterday.  Also  one  of  my 
friends,  recently  mentioned  in  a  letter 
that  through  your  efforts  a  valued 
manuscript  which  she  had  submitted 
to  an  “editor”,  and  of  which  she  was 
able  to  get  no  word  or  the  recovery 
of  it,  was  returned  directly  after  she 
wrote  you.  It  was  with  a  lot  of  pleasure 
that  I  was  able  to  suggest  asking  your 
aid  and  she  appreciated  it  very  much. 

New  York.  R.  d. 

Such  a  letter  helps  to  start  the  day 
right.  We  are  always  pleased  when 
our  efforts  are  successful  and  propor¬ 
tionately  disappointed  when  we  fail. 
The  appreciation  of  our  friends  is  a 
great  help  in  our  work. 

On  March  13,  1944,  I  wrote  you  about 
the  automobile  accident  I  was  involved 
in  on  June  8  last,  where  the  other  party 
was  insured  by  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Co.  of  Syracuse.  Since  the  accident  was 
his  fault,  he  told  me  to  get  my  truck 
repaired  and  that  his  insurance  com¬ 
pany  would  pay  the  bill.  The  bill  was 
$37.91  and  I  paid  it,  but  then  I  couldn’t 
get  a  settlement  from  the  Travelers. 
Their  agent  called  at  my  place  six  times 
trying  to  get  me  to  settle  for  $25  and 
after  waiting  for  nine  months  for  re¬ 
imbursement,  I  finally  wrote  to  you  for 
help.  You  wrote  the  Travelers  and 
within  a  few  weeks  I  received  my  check 
for  $37.91  in  full  payment  of  my  repair 
bill.  I  have  taken  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  many  years.  It  is  the  only 
farm  paper  that  has  always  been  for 
the  farmer.  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
efforts  in  collecting  this  amount  for  me 
and  you  may  publish  this  letter  if  you 
care  to  do  so.  n.  m. 

New  York. 

Part  of  the  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  this  insurance  account  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  insured  party  did  not 
notify  The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.  for 
eight  months  after  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened.  Technically,  therefore,  the  com¬ 
pany  could  have  disclaimed  any  liabil¬ 
ity,  but  after  some  correspondence  and 
a  personal  conference,  it  was  agreed 
that  N.  M.  was  an  innocent  party  to  the 
transaction  and  had  actually  paid  out 
the  full  amount  for  repairing  his  truck. 
As  a  result,  the  company  agreed  to 
settle  for  this  full  amount. 

I  have  given  up  hope  of  getting  any 
adjustment  from  the  concern  from 
whom  I  bought  chicks  last  year,  which 
proved  so  unsatisfactory.  They  did  offer 
to  replace  half  of  them,  but  I  could  not 
use  chicks  and  asked  for  half  the 
number  of  ten  weeks  old  chicks,  but 
this  they  would  not  do.  The  report  from 
Cornell  was  that  they  had  Pullorum 
disease  and  the  ones  that  have  survived 
are  a  pretty  poor  lot  and  the  poorest 
layers  I  ever  had.  I  thank  you  for  your 
trouble  and  time  spent  on  this  case. 
This  year  I  ordered  pullet  chicks  from 
one  of  your  advertisers  and  am  very 
pleased  with  them.  d.  d.  t. 

Poultry  complaints  are  hard  to  ad¬ 
just  at  best  but  the  loss  to  a  poultryman 
of  such  a  large  number  of  chicks  is 
serious.  His  plans  are  completely 
wrecked  and  he  has  a  small  flock  in¬ 
stead  of  the  number  he  figured  on. 
Then  too  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
raise  more  little  chicks  when  he  needed 
to  give  his  attention  to  pullets. 

The  poultry  concern  admit  that  the 
losses  in  this  case  were  excessive,  but 
they  considered  150  pullet  chicks  equiv¬ 
alent  for  the  loss.  The  farmer  felt  he 
should  have  ten-week  old  pullets  in 
order  to  complete  his  flock.  They  did 
not  reach  an  agreement  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  farmer  went  elsewhere  for 
this  year’s  chicks  and  the  poultry  house 
lost  a  customer. 

I  have  been  buying  coffee  from  a  man 
for  more  than  ten  years.  In  May,  1942, 
he  told  me  coffee  would  be  scarce,  but 
he  would  look  out  for  old  customers. 
I  paid  him  for  100  lbs.  to  be  taken  as 
needed.  December,  1942  was  the  last 
time  I  saw  the  man.  I  have  received 
37  lbs.  and  I  get  no  reply  to  many  let¬ 
ters  written  him  and  all  I  have  is  a 
receipt  for  $32  from  Rajah  Coffee  Co., 
917  Utica  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  look  into  it. 

New  York.  J.  K. 

Letters  to  the  company  are  returned 
undelivered.  We  were  advised  they 
sold  out  to  another  party,  who  in  turn 
sold  out  a  year  ago.  We,  therefore,  can¬ 
not  collect  the  balance  or  get  the  63 
lbs.  of  coffee. 

An  amendment  to  the  New  York 
State  mortgage  moratorium  law  goes 
into  effect  July  1,  1944.  It  provides 
that,  beginning  October  1,  1944,  and 
quarterly  thereafter,  a  payment  of 
of  1%  of  principal  must  be  made  on 
all  moratorium  mortgages,  i.e.  on  mort¬ 
gages  executed  prior  to  July  1,  1932 
and  not  extended  since  then  by  agree¬ 
ment.  Thus,  a  total  of  2%  a  year  is 
payable  on  principal,  compared  with  the 
1,%  required  for  the  past  two  years 
under  the  1942  amendment. 

The  new  law  is  not  clear  whether 
the  2%  is  to  be  figured  on  the  amount 
of  principal  due  July  1,  1942,  or  on  the 
amount  due  on  principal  as  of  July  1, 
1944. 


1.  Service  air  cleaner  daily . . .  more 
often  when  working  under  particu¬ 
larly  dusty  conditions. 

2.  Remove  cleaner  cup,  wash  thor¬ 
oughly  with  kerosene,  refill  with 
clean  engine  oil  of  the  S.  A.E.  num¬ 
ber!  recommended  by  manufacturer. 

3.  Check  intake  manifold  and  car¬ 
buretor  gaskets  frequently  for  leaks. 

DAIRY  FARMERS 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  now  readily 
available  and  for  sale  at  feed  stores, 
milk  companies,  and  Gulf  Stations. 

Gasoline  powers  the  attack 
. . .  don’t  waste  a  drop! 


4.  Clean  crankcase  breather  caps 
when  you  service  air  cleaner. 

5.  Keep  your  fuel  containers,  carry¬ 
ing  cans,  and  funnels  clean  and  cov¬ 
ered  when  not  in  use. 

♦More  detailed  instructions  will  be  found  on 
pages  9,  10,  11,  and  47  of  the  FREE  (see 
below)  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 

Next  month:  The  Cooling  System 
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GULF  FARM  AIDS,  ROOM  3800,  GULF  BLDG.,  PITTSBURGH  30,  PA. 

Please  send  the  war  edition  of  the  Golf  Farm  Tractor  Guide  to: 


Name. 


Address- 


-State. 


I  own  (or  operate) 


NO. 


MAKE 


MODEL 


tractor(s). 


' RITE-WAY 
MILKER  i 


America's  Foremost  Dairy  Aid 

Its  faster  and  safer  milking  is  due  to  ait 
efficient  combination  of  three  essential 
and  exclusively  designed!  parts  that  give 
Rite-Wav  its  famous 


CORRECT  MILKING  ACTION 


(1)  Teatcups— (Inflations)  massage  natural¬ 
ly,  as  they  milk. 

(2)  Pulsator  —  Specially  designed  without 
springs,  gaskets  or  trip  device. 

(3)  Rotary  Vacuum  Pump  — »  Continuous 
power  and  no  idle  stroke.  Economical. 

Working  in  perfect  unison,  mmmrm- 

these  outstanding  features  I 

assure  unequalled  value. 

Booklet  and  other  valuable  JF/I  jISm 
literature- 


FREE  on  request. 

Write  for  it.  ST  In  IT  1 

New  Rubber  Parts  promptly  HI  '  (■P  Cr 
supplied  for  most  other  HI 
Milking  Machines,  also.  HI  wP'l 

RITE -WAY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

1247-49  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago  13,  III. 
Dept.  R 


SALES  —  SUPPLY  BRANCHES: 

EAST:  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  248  W.  Jefferson  St. 
WEST:  Oakland,  Cal.,  4051  Telegraph  Ave. 
CANADA:  Hassey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


AMAZING 


new  TEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY ! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  sire, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  Do 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick-Dcering,  Sears,  Empire.  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prova 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  946  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEEI 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  you  r 
money  back. 


#  Check 

FRESH  SWELLING 

promptly  to  help  prevent 
permanent  injury 


When  used  as  soon  as  swelling^ 
is  noticed,  often  Absorbine  lets 
you  keep  horse  at  work.  Absorbine,  a 
time-tested  remedy,  brings  fast  relief  to 
the  injury.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow  to 
the  swelling  to  help  carry  off  the  conges- 
tion,#Usually  it  relieves  lameness  and 
swelling  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  It  won’t  blister  or  remove  hair.  A 
6tandby  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many- 
leading  veterinarians.  It  costs  only  $2.50  for 
a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will 
prove  its  value  many  times  I  At  all  druggists,  d 
k  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass, 


Keep  horse  at  work  with 

ABSORBINE 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


^.3-  ''  ^  -  S 

(Est.  1861) 


PREVENT  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  perma¬ 
nent  soreness.  One  bottle  sufficient  for 
50  young  or  35  older  calves.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  $1  postpaid 
with  free  Supply  Catalog.  40  pages. 
Give  dealer's  name  when  ordering. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  INC 
77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  tret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


i 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 


134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


C  it » o  Tour  live  poultry  to  N  ew  York’ s  oldest 
9  la  1 J k  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Lona  Island  City,  N.Y. 


MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines 
and  hand  milking.  $100  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board,  plus  bonus.  Ideal  Dairy 
Farms,  2331  Morris  Ave.,  Union.  New  Jersey. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  with  helper. 

wanted  on  farm.  3,000  layers.  High  wages. 
Sharing  basis  to  right  man.  Andrew  Key. 
Greenville,  N.  H. 


DAIRYMEN,  either  family  men  or  single,  farm 
60  miles  from  New  York  City.  I.  Katz. 
Holtsville,  L.  I. 


PROTESTANT  WOMAN  to  help  one  lady  with 
cooking  and  light  upkeep  of  comfortable 
country  house.  Conveniences.  Permanent. 
$60.  State  nationality,  age.  experience.  No 
postals.  BOX  118,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


:ANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED  for  dairy  farm.  All  improve¬ 
ments.  Equipped  and  stocked.  Shares  or 
salary.  P.  O.  Box  26,  Verona,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 

\^7"«,ntodl  Baloci  Ha,y 

TARBELL  -  ■  HAPDONFIELD,  N.  J. 

ORDER  NOWI  BUY  AN  “EMPIRE  STATE” 

COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGE 

Malleable  iron,  from  factory.  Rebuilt.  NOT  M^IONEI). 
Large  oven,  six  9-in.  lids,  gray  enamel.  $119.  freight 
pd.  DRAKE  MFG.  CO..  INC.,  FRIENDSHIP,  N-  T. 

1 1  A  V  C  A  f  r  ALFALFA,  TIMOTHY 

HAY  FOR  jALL  and  feeding  hay 

Delivered  your  station  in  carload  lots.  James  Kelly, 
137  E.  Seneca  Tpke.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.  Tel. 

Razor  Blades  100  single  edge  postpaid  $2 ;  to  fit  both 
the  new  and  old  style  Gem  Razors.  100  double  edge  _t” 
fit  the  new  and  old  style  Gillette  Razors  P‘;,stpa,i  5  '5y* 
JOSEPH  POLITO,  477- 7th  St.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  .  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted.  _ 


Help  Wanted 


WOMEN  for  gathering  and  packing  eggs,  age 
20  to  40,  wages  $70  per  month,  plus  board 
and  room.  BOX  305,  Wrentharm^Mass^^^^^^ 

MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines 

and  hand  milking:  $100  Per  month  plus 
room  and  board,  plus  bonus.  Write 
ticulars.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  union. 
New  Jersey. 

tjtt't  p  WANTED — Milkers  and  assistant  herds- 

men  single  bT  married.  Wages  $175  month 
and  up  Also,  need  farm  and  tractor  men. 
Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms.  Route  S-31, 
Sussex  Co..  New  Jersey.  _ 

WstTgEDulf  Un^er^lks^ori°%bereemiS 

Must  be  draft  exempt.  WrUe  giving  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  desired.  BOX  7550.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

H5S 

mC*goodlaphy!ical°  health.*  write  Harlem  Valley 
State  Hospital.  Wingdale.  New  York. 

New  York.  _ _ _ . _ 


[F  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

dl  advertisements  intended  for 
his  classified  department  must  be 
a  the  Rural  New-Yorker  office 
tot  later  than  Tuesday  morning, 
1  days  in  advance  of  publication. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  one  adulfi  VerY  Kood 
home  all  modern.  F.  Boehhout.  Ontario. 
N.  Y.  Phone  3161. _ _ _ _ 

POULTRYMAN.  married  or  single:  house  for 

married  man.  plus  wages  $125  per  month. 
$70  per  month,  plus  .  maintenance  for  single 
man  Write  age.  height  and  weight.  BOX 
305,  Wrentham.  Mass. _ _ _ 

MAN  WANTED  to  assist  with  kennel  work. 

garden,  flowers,  lawn;  handy  doing  odd 
jobs;  experienced  with  dogs  not  necessary 
but  kindness  and  patience  imperative.  must 
board  self;  elderly  person  considered.  Give 
full  particulars  about  self,  aud  rexereiiLces . 
character  important.  Location  Onoxuhiga 
County.  Write  B.  J.  H.  Rikeit.  1606  E.  Erie 
Blvd.,  Syracuse  1.  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — 10  men  to  act  as  foreman  and 

checkers  over  tomato  picking  crews  for  two 
months  engagement.  July  15  to  September  15. 
Will  pay  weekly  salary  plus  commission  which 
will  earn  about  $100  per  week.  Good  crews 
with  good  supervision  will  run  foreman  s  pay 
up  to  a  possible  $150.  per  week.  We  want 
only  good  men,  each  capable  of  supervising 
a  gang  of  25  pickers.  For  further  particulars 
write  to  G.  L.  Webster  Company.  Chenton. 
Virginia. _ _ 

WANTED — Women  attendants  for  care  of 

mentally  ill  in  State  Hospital.  $70  per  month 
and  full  maintenance.  Apply  Nursing  Office. 
N.  J.  State  Hospital.  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 

ATTENDANT  NURSING— Free  training  with 

pay  for  career  as  licensed  attendant.  Ages 
18  to  45.  Apply  Allerton  Hospital,  68  Aller- 
,on  Street.  Brookline  46.  Massachusetts. 


WANTED— Wood  cutters.  BOX  60,  Oxford. 
New  York. 


WANTED — Hard  of  hearing  woman  or  girl  to 
assist  in  general  house  work.  All  year  po¬ 
sition,  modern  country  home,  co-operative 
group.  Write  Box  138,  Lake  Ronkonkoma, 
Long  Island. 


HOUSEKEEPER  in  country  home,  80  miles 
from  New  York.  Every  modern  convenience. 
Two  adults.  Mention  references  and  wages 
in  first  letter.  C.  R.  Chamberlin,  Thompson 
Ridge,  Orange  Co.,  New  York. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — An  elerly  man  not  over 
60,  to  do  odd  jobs  around  a  home  on  small 
estate  for  widow  alone.  Protestant,  and  must 
understand  thoroughly  gardening  and  care  of 
trees  Temperate  and  good  appearance.  An¬ 
swer  in  own  writing  and  send  no  enclosures. 
BOX  7767,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing, 
previous  experience  unnecessary:  also  ward 
and  pantry  maids.  Salary  $60.00  per  month, 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses, 

Montefiore  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HAND,  draft  exempt  or  over  draft  age, 
to  work  with  foreman  on  Conn.  farm.  Short 
distance  from  N.  Y.  City.  Steady  work.  At¬ 
tractive  wages.  Excellent  opportunity  in  the 
future.  Home  cooked  food,  newly  decorated 
room  with  private  entrance.  Write  or  inquire 
to  Mr.  J.  O.  Sabatos,  356  W.  50th  Street.  N.  Y. 
19,  N.  Y.  or  R.F.D.  1,  Bethel,  Conn.,  care  of 
J.  Haefele.  “ 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives.  Good 
physical  condition.  Must  be  United  States 
citizen  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York 
State.  Ages  18  to  60.  $71.95  per  month  and 

room,  board  and  laundry.  Eight  hour  day. 
Certificate  of  availability  required  if  em¬ 
ployed  in  essential  industry.  Write  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Letehworth  Village.  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer  to  assist  man¬ 
ager  in  small  two-man  Angus  beef  cattle 
farm,  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Salary 
$125.00  and  privileges.  A.  W.  Dennis,  Stan- 
fordville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Standfordville  2291. 

WANTED — Cook,  white,  female.  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City  apartment.  8  rooms,  other 
help  kept,  good  wages,  references  required. 
Please  give  qualifications.  BOX  7760,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  or  man:  moderate  pay,  mod¬ 
erate  work,  two  in  family,  good  farm  home. 
BOX  7764,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  White  woman  with  or  without 
child,  6-12.  General  houseworker,  cook.  Two 
adults.  Exceptional  living  quarters,  sea  shore. 
July,  August.  $75.  Mrs.  J.  Wallis,  Darien, 
Conn. 


COUPLE  or  single  man  wanted  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm.  Experience  secondary  to 
honesty  and  reliability.  Salary  $110.  plus 
newly  built  4-room  bungalow,  heat,  electric, 
poultry  and  eggs.  Charles  Feinburg.  Charles 
Poultry  Farm,  Jericho  Turnpike,  Woodbury, 
Long  Island. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  —  Good  cook. 

(white).  Children’s  laundry  only.  2  adults. 
3  young  children.  Own  room  and  bath.  Clean, 
willing  worker  wishing  pleasant,  permanent 
home  with  refined  Christian  family  will  be 
paid  excellent  salary.  References.  Write  or 
phone  Mrs.  Frank  V.  McBride.  107  East  37th 
St.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Tel.  Lambert  3-5346. 


WANTED — Experience  poultryman  for  small 
plant  on  private  estate  situated  in  village. 
Married  man.  Cottage  on  place.  Good  wages. 
Write  C.  Frees.  230  Park  Ave.,  Room  1806.  New 
York  City  or  telephone  Murray  Hill  9-5329. 

WANTED — Assistant  Cook  for  Country  Insti¬ 
tution.  BOX  7771,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER  WANTED — Married.  $125  per  month. 

plus  milk,  tenement,  bath,  electricity,  etc. 
9  hours  work  daily.  Vacation  with  pay.  BOX 
227,  Franklin,  Mass. 


MILKER  WANTED— Single.  $110  per  month. 

plus  laundry,  board  and  room  with  separate 
bed.  Ideal  living  and  working  conditions.  Va¬ 
cation  with  pay.  BOX  227.  Franklin,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  Country  House. 

pleasant  surroundings.  child  care,  good 
salary.  Write  qualifications.  Guzzo.  care  of 
Camp  Ma-Ho-Ge,  Swan  Lake.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  ON  Long  Island.  Cook  who  likes 
life  in  the  country  in  beautiful  surroundings 
close  to  village,  who  does  not  mind  some 
housekeeping  as  there  are  only  two  of  us 
to  cook  for  pending  return  of  our  sons.  We 
have  twice  a  week  maid  service.  Will  pay 
going  rates  for  decent  congenial  person  or 
persons,  living  accommodations  exceptional. 
Box  523,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long  Island. 
Telegraph  collect  Smithtown  1077. 


WANTED— Couple,  man  to  take  care  of  vege¬ 
table  garden,  lawns;  wife  to  care  for  home 
for  two  business  women.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Good  salary  for  right  couple.  BOX  7772.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  experienced,  reliable.  Connecticut 
home,  three  adults.  Man  work  outside.  Give 
details  about  yourself,  references,  salary.  BOX 
7776,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  single  man  on  small 
dairy  and  poultry  farm.  Be  able  to  operate 
tractor.  $100  room,  board  and  laundry.  N.  M. 
Felix,  Wilson.  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Man  for  dairy,  work  on  farm 
plant  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  BOX  7774,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


,V ANTED— Working  farm  manager  and  herds¬ 
man  to  take  charge  of  dairy  farm  of  pure 
ired  registered  cows.  Would  prefer  married 
nan  with  agricultural  college  training.  Ex- 
•ellent  position  with  top  salary  to  right  man. 
vith  good  living  conditions,  vegetables,  milk 
ind  fuel.  Must  know  how  to  run  farm  ma- 
*hinery,  tractor  and  truck.  Farm  has  modern 
Holdings  and  equipment.  State  experience, 
•eferences  and  wages  expected.  BOX  7b92. 
Sural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED— Assistant  cook,  man  or  woman. 

citizen.  Apply  giving  references.  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  School  for  Boys.  Meriden,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple.  Wife  to  cook  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  housework,  no  washing  for  family  of 
two.  Man  to  care  for  small  poultry  flock, 
general  gardening  and  handy  work.  Eastern 
Shore  Maryland.  Separate  living  quarters. 
State  salary,  experience,  references.  BOX 
7773,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Three  single  men  to  milk  and  care 
for  35  cows  each.  Milk  with  machines,  twice 
daily.  Good  living  conditions.  2  days  off  each 
month.  No  liquor  users  need  apply.  Wages 
$130  a  month.  Franklin  Lake  Dairy  Farms. 
Sussex,  New  Jersey. 


DAIRY  FARM  help  wanted.  Large  farm,  all 
modern  facilities,  house,  steam  heat.  bath. 
Small  family  only.  Also  need  handy  man  for 
garden,  lawns,  wash  cars  and  trucks,  painting 
and  repairs.  Henry  L.  Nielsen,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  160. 


3RTERS— Dining  room  workers.  No  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Children’s  Convalescent 
ome,  30  miles  outside  New  York  City.  Own 
iom  salary  and  maintenance.  8  hour  day, 
day  week  Apply  150  East  45th  Street,  New 
□rk  City  or  write  BOX  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


FARMER — Single,  experienced  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  including  tractor  knowledge  chickens. 
State  references,  age,  experience.  $100,  free 
room,  board.  P.  O.  BOX  45,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  to  cook  on  gentleman’s 
farm  located  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 
Beautiful  surroundings  and  all  conveniences. 
Country  woman  preferred.  References  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  7799,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  HANDY  Man.  Services  exchanged 
for  good  home.  BOX  22.  Nile.  N.  Y. 


UNDERGRADUATE  OR  Practical  Nurse  for 
,  Children’s  convalescent  home.  30  miles  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City.  Salary  and  full  main¬ 
tenance.  Write  for  particulars.  BOX  207, 
Chappaqua.  New  York. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman,  not  too  young, 
for  housework  and  cooking  by  middle-aged 
couple,  living  near  village  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.  Prefer  someone  accustomed 
to  care  of  own  home,  able  to  work  with  little 
supervision.  Good  salary.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  Write  Mrs.  R.  C.  Abbott.  Pleasant- 
ville.  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER  AND  Cook.  For  Southern 
family  with  two  small  children.  Small  mod¬ 
em  country  house  in  Bedford,  N.  Y.  Per¬ 
manent  position  for  person  of  ability  and 
pleasant  disposition  with  references.  Mrs. 
Randolph  Coleman.  R.  5,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


age,  weight,  nationality.  Wages  paid  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  qualifications.  Not  treated  as 
servant.  Three  in  family.  Fine  home  about 
half  hour  from  New  York  City.  No  laundry. 
BOX  7779,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADIRONDACK  HOTEL  positions  open,  all  de¬ 
partments.  Male  and  female.  BOX  7781, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  OR  COUPLE  as  Cook  and  Kitchen 
Helper,  m  small  modern  convalescent  hos- 
pital,  average  60  persons.  Pleasant  working 
and  living  conditions,  beautiful  location.  Write 
Personnel  Manager,  Hartford  Hospital,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


IF  YOU  ARE  a  Christian  in  the  true  sense 
.  of  the  word,  active,  in  good  health  and 
draft  deferred,  please  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Small  farm.  Mostly  poultry  work.  Able  to 
milk  and  garden.  Permanent  worker  wanted 
at  once  by  M.  Roberts  of  Golden  Rule  Poultry 
Farm.  West  Falls  Church.  Va. 


— ucuciai  uuuseneeper  xor  summer 
home,  July-August.  Connecticut  hills.  Three 
adults,  two  children.  Answer  W.  Phillips,  2 
Milton  Road.  Rye,  New  York. 


HANDYMAN  wanted  for  three  months  in 
children's  private  camp  in  Maine.  Excellent 
pay  and  pleasant  work.  Give  references  and 
full  particulars.  Director.  266  Lenox  Road. 
Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


MILKER — Dry  hand,  top  grade,  middle-aged. 

Willing  and  capable  of  assisting  in  all 
round  general  work  on  certified  dairy  farm, 
located  on  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  Living 
and  working  conditions  will  compare  with 
that  of  any  of  the  better  farms.  Reply:  M.  C. 
Shreenan,  9405  Sutphin  Blvd..  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FEMALE — Capable  houseworker  for 
private  farm  near  Westerly.  Rhode  Island. 
Must  be  clean  and  a  good  worker.  Cooking 
not  essential.  No  children.  Own  room  and 
bath.  State  age,  qualifications  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  P.  O.  BOX  537,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


WANTED — For  work  on  farm  in  Mercer  Coun- 
ty.  New  Jersey.  Married  couple:  man  for 
house  man  and  garden  grounds,  woman  for 
cook  and  housemaid.  Two  in  family.  Gen¬ 
eral  farm  work  by  other  help.  Apply  Room 
1734,  20  Exchange  Place,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Bowling  Green  9-1000,  Extension 
4274. 


TEST  COW  MILKER  —  Owner  of  pedigreed 
herd  wants  top  grade  middle-aged  man  to 
milk  a  string  of  ten  head.  Should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  preferably  one  who 
has  produced  provable  results.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  man  interested  in  developing 
for  himself  a  profitable  future.  Reply:  M.  C, 
Shreenan,  9405  Sutphin  Blvd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Male,  female,  porters,  kit¬ 
chen  help,  waiters,  chambermaids,  general 
houseworkers.  Private  institutional  philan¬ 
thropic  summer  vacation  house  for  under¬ 
privileged  children  and  mothers.  Situated  on 
New  York  Bay.  Private  beach,  excellent  liv¬ 
ing  accommodations.  Sea  Breeze  House,  5050 
Hylan  Blvd.,  Eltingville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Pauline  Jerome.  Manager. 


WANTED — Capable  man,  experience  in  han¬ 
dling  and  feeding  young  stock  and  dry  cows. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  qualified  man. 
Reply  stating  experience,  qualifications  and 
references  to:  M.  C.  Shreenan,  9405  Sutphin 
Blvd..  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  on  small  farm.  Must  like 
work  with  animals,  milk,  understand  poul¬ 
try.  Good  home,  decent  wages,  permanent. 
Suitable  for  person  unable  to  stand  high- 
pressure  modern  work.  Give  details,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  wanted,  etc.  Essipoff,  Terryvike. 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Phone  Port  Jefferson  710. 


YOUftTG  GIRL,  high  school  age,  either  for 
summer  or  permanent  position.  Help  Army 
wife,  general  housework,  two  well  behaved 
boys,  ages  fifteen  months  and  three  years. 
Good  wages  and  liberal  time  off.  Attractive 
surroundings,  Wilton.  Connecticut.  BOX  7800. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  WOMAN  for  general  housework, 
with  or  without  child.  BOX  7808,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER— Two  adults,  re¬ 
fined  home,  conveniences,  no  laundry.  BOX 
7810,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-HOUSEWORKER.  New  Jersey  farm. 

Small  adult  family.  $100.  State  references, 
age.  P.  O.  BOX  45,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Cook,  houseworker,  for  small  new 
house,  own  room,  bath,  radio.  Near  bus  and 
station.  Three  children,  high  salary  by  agree¬ 
ment  according  to  capabilities.  State  experi¬ 
ence  and  references  in  first  letter.  A.  L.  Best, 
Darien,  Conn. 

All  advertisements  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  must  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  morningr,  11  days  previous 
to  the  date  of  publication. 

SETTLED  FARM  COUPLE— Husband  experi¬ 
enced  with  tractor  and  team  with  knowledge 
of  sheep  preferred.  Wife  care  of  poultry, 
make  butter  and  occasional  housework.  Sepa¬ 
rate  cottage,  modern  conveniences,  partially 
furnished.  Fuel,  vegetables,  fruit,  milk  sup¬ 
plied.  Location  Columbia  County.  Reply  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  and  references.  BOX  7806. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  -  AGED  COUPLE  (white)  to  serve 
in  home  as  chauffeur,  houseman  and  cook. 
Only  two  in  family.  Separate  apartment  for 
couple.  BOX  7805,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN.  $70  month.  Good  board. 
Short  hours.  BOX  235,  Sayville,  L.  I. 


COUPLE  —  Husband  experienced  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  tractor,  knowledge  chick¬ 
ens;  wife  cook  and  care  for  house  (washing 
machine).  Small  adult  family,  modem  two 
rooms.  $200,  free  rooms,  board.  State  refer¬ 
ences,  age,  experience.  P.  O.  BOX  45.  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey. 


FARM  MANAGER  Wanted  to  operate  suc¬ 
cessful  800-acre  farm  in  Northeastern  Ohio, 
under  high  state  of  cultivation,  specializing 
in  potatoes:  also  Holstein  dairy  herd  and  gen¬ 
eral  farming.  Farm  fully  modernized  with  all 
mechanical  equipment.  Applicant  must  have 
proven  record  and  be  highly  recommended. 
Must  be  qualified  to  handle  and  direct  men. 
Comfortable  living  quarters  with  all  modem 
conveniences,  in  beautiful  surroundings.  School 
bus  at  door.  State  full  particulars  in  first 
letter  giving  age,  experience,  education,  fam¬ 
ily  status.  Attractive  proposition  to  right 
man.  BOX  7789.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man.  Steadv  and 
sober  worker,  to  do  work  on  a  dairy  farm. 
Must  be  a  good  milker.  Good  wages  to  right 
party.  Mrs.  Kate  Fryzmont,  Westbury  Road. 
East  Meadow,  Hempstead.  N.  Y.  R.F.D.  1. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  small  dairy  farm.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Henkle  Jersey  Farm, 
Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED — Handy  man  willing  and  sober  for 
summer  boarding  house.  $35.00  per  week, 
room  and  board.  Write  to  P.  O.  BOX  316. 
Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — General  houseworker  and  gardener. 

No  laundry.  Two  in  family.  Small  house 
at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.  Heated  by  oil. 
Gas  range.  Salary  $160.  Permanent  position 
for  couple  appreciating  a  good  home.  Write 
stating  reference  to  BOX  7787,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  in  Country  Institution.  Teacher  for 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  for  September. 
New  York  State  curriculum.  BOX  7809,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — General  houseworkers.  Two  fam- 
ilies  within  walking  distance  of  each  other 
looking  for  girls  to  help  with  general  house¬ 
work  and  children.  Experience  unnecessary 
but  must  like  children.  Not  necessary  for 
two  girls  to  answer,  as  this  is  suggested  only 
for  their  own  convenience  and  satisfaction. 
Write  telling  where  and  when  we  can  phone 
you.  Mrs.  V.  J.  Brosnahan,  Parsonage  Road. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


ATTENDANTS — Male  and  Female,  American 
citizens  preferred,  good  health.  Starting 
salary  $70  a  month,  plus  room,  board  and 
laundry.  Apply  New  Jersey  State  Village  for 
Epileptics,  Skillman,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Kitchen  and  ward  helpers.  $65  per 
month  with  maintenance.  Pleasant  situation. 
Fairview  Hospital,  (fifty  beds).  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


GARDENER.  Handyman.  Single.  Small  place 
Berkshires.  Room  831,  522  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y 
Tel.  VA  6-0223. 


WANTED— Elderly  Swedish  couple  or  house¬ 
keeper  to  care  for  home  for  one  of  your 
countrymen,  on  small  farm  in  Connecticut 
Good  home.  Be  your  own  boss.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  7815,  Rural  New-Yorker 


take  complete  charge  of  medium  size  milk 
and  cream  bottling  plant.  Good  wages  and 
excellent  living  conditions  near  New  York 
City.  Permanent  position.  Write  full  details 
BOX  7813,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


wan  1  ED— Help  on  farm,  young  or  old,  with 
or  without  children,  experience  unnecessary. 
Elias  Janho.  R.F.D.  3,  New  Brunswick.  N,  J. 


PERMANENCE  AND  Security  for  loyal  ser¬ 
vices  of  clean,  conscientious  couple  (wife 
does  not  have  to  work  for  owner).  Man  must 
be  kind  to  animals,  willing,  experienced  with 
chickens,  able  to  milk  two  cows  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Farm  is  located  25  miles 
from  New  York  (west  of  Hudson  River),  con¬ 
sists  of  65  acres  (5  acres  under  cultivation, 
rest  pastures  and  woodland).  1,000  chickens, 
2  cows;  expansion  is  possible  in  all  branches 
under  the  proper  man.  Complete  new.  most 
modern  equipment,  including  tractors  and 
machinery,  running  water  in  all  buildings. 
Furnished  modern  farmers’  house  with  latest 
improvements  as  bath,  fireplace,  modern 
kitchen,  insulation,  etc.  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions,  usual  privileges,  good  wages  and  per¬ 
manent  home  to  right  people.  If  necessary. 
I  am  willing  to  wait  for  the  right  man  to 
give  him  time  to  sever  his  present  connection. 
Give  details,  references,  and  salary  wanted. 
BOX  7790,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COOK.  Top  wages  to  capable 
person.  Small  modern  farm  house,  fifty 
minutes  from  Penn  Station,  adult  family  of 
three,  chambermaid  and  waitress  employed. 
Instead  of  day  off  four  days  per  month — 
at  one  time  if  desired.  Write  BOX  7792,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  conscientious  couple  to  work  in 
country  home,  Katonah.  all  year,  family  of 
three  adults.  Large  room,  bath  provided, 
main  house.  Woman  for  good  plain  cooking, 
assist  housework.  Man  for  station  driving, 
assist  lawns,  vegetables,  gardening,  few  chick¬ 
ens.  milking  (two).  Excellent  position,  liberal 
pay  for  pleasant,  honest,  sober  couple.  No 
other  need  apply.  BOX  7793,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  WOMAN  with  child,  help  with 
housework,  mountain  farm.  Small  family. 
Permanent.  $25  month.  BOX  7795,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  for  refined 
elderly  couple,  Buffalo,  conveniences,  no 
laundry,  radio,  good  salary.  References.  BOX 
7796,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  CITIZENS  to  work  on  institution 
farm.  Forty-eight  hour  week.  Pay  weekly. 
No  milking.  Vacations  with  pay.  Sick  care. 
Nine  hundred  dollars,  with  board,  single  room 
and  laundry.  R.  L.  Whitney,  Head  Farmer. 
Box  288,  Westborough,  Mass. 


HOUSEWORKER,  good  cook,  clean,  per¬ 
manent,  adults,  references  required.  BOX 
7817,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper-Cook. 

ment,  live  in.  No  small 
Somerville,  N.  J.  302.  Collect. 


Own  apart- 
childreri.  Call 


COMPETENT  WOMAN,  live  with  two  elderly 
persons.  Farmhouse,  drivers  license  de¬ 
sired.  BOX  7819,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  by  2  young  men  with  modern  farm 
home,  motherly  middle-aged  woman  tor 
care  of  home.  Must  furnish  excellent 
character  references.  Good  pay.  BOX  7820, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  COUPLE — Modern  dairy  farm  near 
Brewster,  N.  Y.;  man  to  help  milk  pure¬ 
bred  herd  by  machine  and  general  farm  work 
Woman  to  cook  and  help  general  housework. 
Comfortable,  private  two-room  accommoda¬ 
tions,  all  modern  conveniences.  Salary  $150 
per  month,  all  clear;  privileges  and  moderate 
use  car.  Must  be  reliable.  State  experience 
and  references.  BOX  7816,  Rural  New-Yorker 


job  at  our  poultry  breeding  plant.  Good 
pay.  Write  or  call  David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford 
Conn.  Tel.  441. 


look  after  farm,  cottage  furnished  with  elec¬ 
tricity  and  water,  cows,  chickens,  5  or  6  pigs 
Small  monthly  payment.  Christian  preferred] 
BOX  7821,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED — Housekeeper,  cook  to  take  my 
place  in  excellent  position  I  have  held  for 
three  years  and  now  must  leave  because  of 
ill  health.  Wonderful  people  to  work  for 
Fine  home  in  beautiful  country  (Redding 
Conn.)  All  conveniences.  Three  well-brought 
up  children,  ages  3,  6,  12.  Plenty  of  extra 
help.  No  laundry.  $100  a  month.  References 
to  heal^i  and  character  essential.  Write 
BOX  7822,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


L 


Situations  Wanted 


□ 


I  ARM  MANAGER — Skilled  breeder  and  dairy- 
mai?:  .  excellent  background:  successful  ac¬ 
complishments;  diversified  farming,  all  branch¬ 
es-  methods  consistently  profitable.  BOX  7691. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Married,  for  modern  poultry 
farm  on  Long  Island.  Reliable,  experienced 
man.  Cottage,  good  wages,  steady  position. 
Nicholson  Poultry  Farm,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  316 . 


A  LIGHTNING  ROD  makes  a  point  about  longer  tractor  life 


THERE’S  no  damage  to  repair  when  a  light¬ 
ning  rod  is  present  to  arrest  lightning 
before  it  strikes  a  house  or  barn.  It’s  a 
simple,  effective  ounce  of  prevention. 

Your  tractor  needs  that  kind  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  WEAR.  It  must  be  arrested 
before  it  results  in  breakdowns  and  delays. 
You  know  that  replacement  parts  can  take 
too  long  to  arrive— that  tractor  mechanics 
are  scarce,'  and  often  booked  for  weeks 
ahead.  You  also  know  that  1944  is  a  bad 


year  to  have  food  production  upset! 

So  AVOID  destructive  wear  in  your  price¬ 
less  tractor.  Get  the  protection  of  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil  to  ease  the  strain  of  friction  and 
engine  heat  on  fast-moving,  hard-driven 
parts.  Let  Veedol  Tractor  Oil’s  wear-fight¬ 
ing  toughness  take  the  punishment  instead ! 

And  can  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  take  it!  Not 
for  just  the  60  or  70  hours  that  ordinary  oils 
are  good  for — but  for  150  hours  of 
rugged  work  between  changes! 


Veedol  150 -Hour  Tractor  Oil  saves 
fuel  by  reducing  power  blow-by.  saves 
TIME  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and- 

% 

wear  resistance.  SAVES  OIL — good  for  150 
hours  between  changes  in  gasoline-driven 
tractors ;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  SAVES  TRACTORS 
— assures  long,  economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA  ...  "A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK" 


150-HOUR  VEEDOL 

OIL  IS  AMMUNITION  ...  USE  IT  WISELY  *  BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  TODAY 


; 


Jan.  7.  1944,  at  the  Post 
the  Act  ot  March  3,  1879. 
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June  17,  1944 


URING  t.h,e  past  decade,  there 
have  been  several  important 
changes  in  our  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  hay.  These 
changes  have  resulted  in  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  quality,  increase  of 
the  quantity  and  the  saving  of  labor  in  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crop.  Some  of  these  changes  have  been 
so  recent  that  their  place  in  our  farm  economy 
is  still  uncertain.  In  the  order  of  their  present- 
day  importance,  they  are,  use  of  lime  and  su¬ 
perphosphate,  harvesting  hay  with  a  pickup 
or  windrow-field-baler,  use  of  the  side  delivery 
rake  and  hay  loader,  earlier  seasonal  harvest¬ 
ing  of  the  hay  crop,  making  hay  silage,  chop¬ 
ping  and  blowing  hay  into  the  mow,  artificial 
drying  of  hay  in  the  mow  and  use  of  the  buck 
rslcG 

Lime  and  Superphosphate 

Most  soils  need  lime  to  grow  legumes.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago,  progressive 
farmers  began  to  use  lime  after  its 
value  as  a  means  of  growing  clover 
and  alfalfa  had  been  demonstrated. 

Following  this  important  early 
work  with  lime,  there  was  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  about  fifteen  years  when, 
by  the  use  of  the  soil  test  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate  needed,  and  by  the  use  of 
inoculation  and  northern  grown 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed,  farmers 
came  to  follow  practices  that  prac¬ 
tically  assured  them  of  good  alfalfa 
and  clover  crops.  During  the  last 
ten  years,  the  farm  relief  program 
has  made  the  use  of  lime  and  su¬ 
perphosphate  possible  on  many 
farms  through  agricultural  conser¬ 
vation  payments. 

This  lime-superphosphate  -  bet¬ 
ter  seed  program  has  resulted  in* 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 

hay  produced,  but  far  more  _ 

important  has  been  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  quantity  of 
hay  harvested.  Alfalfa  or 
clover  grown  with  timothy 
on  these  improved  soils 
with  timothy  has  increased 
the  yield  by  two  or  three 
.  fold. 

It  is  now  a  common 
practice  to  apply  one  ton 
ground  limestone  and  500 
pounds  of  20%  superphos¬ 
phate  per  acre  just  before 
seeding.  This  method 
meets  the  needs  of  the  hay 
crop  on  most  farms.  Fields 
that  have  been  brought 
into  a  condition  that  is  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  growth  of 
alfalfa  and  clover  prefer¬ 
ably  need  about  400 
pounds  of  limestone  and 
100  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  each  year  thereafter. 

These  materials,  however, 
may  also  be  applied  at  four 
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to  five  year  intervals  at  the  most  convenient 
time  in  the  rotation,  with  good  results.  Seed¬ 
ing  mixtures  per  acre  containing  five  pounds 
of  clover,  five  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  five 
pounds  of  timothy,  are  commonly  used  on 
land  that  is  dry  enough  for  alfalfa. 

Field  Balers 


The  pickup  or  windrow-field  baler  has 
helped  farmers  to  harvest  hay  with  less  labor 
and  with  greater  speed.  This  labor-saving 
has  been  a  factor  that  has  brought  this  new 
practice  into  special  prominence  during  the 
war.  Hay.  can  be  baled  and  stored  with  the 
windrow-baler  whenever  it  is  dried  enough 
to  be  safely  stored  loose. 

The  baler  method  greatly  reduces  field  leaf 
losses.  Storage  capacity  is  increased  at  least 


50%  by  baling  as  compared  with  loose  stor¬ 
age.  Baled  hay  is  also  more  convenient  to 
feed.  However,  the  wire  used  in  some  baling 
operations  may  be  a  contributing  factor  to 
our  dairy  cattle  mortality  where  care  is  not 
used  to  prevent  short  pieces  of  wire  from 
reaching  the  feed  manger.  It  should  be  re¬ 
moved  by  hand  instead  of  chopping  it  off  and 
thus  eliminate  the  cause  of  many  so-called 
foreign  bodies.  Farmers  generally  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  windrow-baler  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  hay  operation  that  has  come  to  stay. 


Hay  can  be  field  baled  and  stored  whenever  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  safely  put 
in  the  mow  as  loose  hay.  Edmund  Ritz  did  a  good  job  last  year  with  a  field- 
baler  on  his  farm  in  Chemung  County,  New  York 


George  Dudley,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  farmer,  finds  this  hay  loader  a  big  help  in  getting  in 

his  crop. 


Early  Seasonal  Harvesting 

.  Most  of  the  hay  in  1944  will,  however,  still 
be  harvested  by  means  of  the  side  delivery 
rake  and  hay  loader.  For  the  production  of 
hay  with  the  highest  quality  and  palatabil- 
ity,  legumes  should  be  cut  when  one-half  in 
bloom,  and  timothy  when  the  top  quarter  of 

_ the  heads  is  in  bloom.  To  get  a 

large  proportion  of  the  crop  har¬ 
vested  around  the  ideal  stage  of 
maturity,  cutting  should  be  started 
so  that  the  harvest  is  about  one- 
half  completed  by  the  time  this 
stage  is  reached. 

Hay  should  not  be  raked  until 
the  top  is  thoroughly  wilted.  Rak¬ 
ing  puts  the  top  of  the  swath  in  the 
center  of  the  windrow  and  it  is 
then  not  exposed  to  the  sun  again. 
Furthermore,  hay  raked  too  soon 
tends  to  wind-up,  or  form  a  tight 
rope-like  windrow  that  does  not 
permit  the  free  passage  of  air.  If, 
however,  legume  hay  is  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  swath  too  long,  raking 
knocks  off  a  large  proportion  of  the 
leaves.  Heavy  hay  forms  a  blan¬ 
ket  over  the  ground,  and  the  hay 
next  to  the  ground  will  not  cure 
until  raked.  This  is  another  argu¬ 
ment  for  raking  as  soon  as 
the  top  of  the  swath  is 
properly  wilted.  Hay  that 
will  yield  two  tons  or  more 
to  the  acre  in  a  single  cut¬ 
ting  should  be  raked  in 
single-mower  swath  wind¬ 
rows.  Small  windrows . 
cure  more  rapidly  than  do 
large  ones  and  are  easier  to 
handle. 

When  the  ground  is 
moist,  moisture  collects  on 
the  bottom  of  the  windrow, 
which  prevents  it  from 
curing.  Giving  the  wind¬ 
rows  a  half  turn  as  soon 
as  the  dew  is  off,  shortens 
curing  time,  which  may 
mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  high-quality  hay 
and  hay  that  has  been 
damaged  by  weather.  In 
favorable  weather,  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  keep  the  hay 
cut  ahead.  Under  most 
(Continued  on  page  333) 
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The  New  Synthetic  Insecticides  ^”sesat[”equired  between  planting  “mc  and 

More  than  tin,  rubber  and  quinine  were  lost  The  derris,  cube  and  timbo  roots  from  which 
to  America  when  the  Japanese  overran  the  rotenone  is  extracted,  are  products  of  the 
East  Indies,  for  vegetable  growers  found  them-  tropics  and  have  not  been,  successfully  grown 
selves  faced  with  an  alarming  shortage  of  in-  in  this  country.  Recently, 


secticides  when  it  was  announced  that  rotenone 
and  pyrethrum  were  also  war  casualties.  With 
the  entire  output  of  pyrethrum  going  to  the 
Armed  Forces  and  with  supplies  of  rotenone 


it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  some  rotenone  could  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  an  inconspicuous  wild  shrub  called 
the  “Devil’s  shoestring”  or  “goat’s  rue,” 
but  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  commer- 


cut  in  half,  the  commercial  grower  was  threat-  cial  production  is  still  a  long  way  off;  and,  un- 
ened  with  widespread  insect  devastations  un-  like  the  imported  rotenone,  certain  species  of 
less  replacements  could  be  found  for  these  two  weevils  thrive  on  rotenone  obtained  from  this 


vegetable  crop  protectants. 

Fortunately,  the  development  of 
synthetics  was  achieved  at  this 
appropriate  time,  and  the  war -cre¬ 
ated  scarcity  was  overcome.  By  an 
intricate  synthesis  of  coal,  salt  and 
air,  chemists  produced  a  group  of 
new  and  effective  insecticides, 
known  as  the  organic  thiocyanates, 
which  are  non-toxic  to  men  and 
animals  but  as  deadly  to  insects  as 
the  blockaded  insecticides,  roto- 
none  roots  and  pyrethrum  flowers. 

In  the  control  of  sucking  insects 
on  such  important  vegetable  crpps 
as  tomatoes,  beans,  spinach,  peas 
and  potatoes,  these  synthetics  have 
proved  particularly  effective.  One 
of  these  compounds  was  developed 
before  Pearl  Harbor  and  having 
undergone  three  years  of  field  test¬ 
ing  by  large  growers  and  State 
Experiment  Stations,  permits  dust 
mixers  and  seed  men  to  cut  the 
rotenone  content  of  their  vegeta¬ 
ble  dusts  in  half  and  still  supply 
an  insecticide  as  deadly  to  insects 
as  pre  -  war,  straight  rotenone 
dusts.  It  replaced  an  estimated 
2,000,000  pounds  of  rotenone  roots 
last  year,  which  was  sufficient  to 
make  the  available  tonnage  of  rotenone  meet 
vegetable  growers’  essential  needs.  This  season 
these  mixtures  promise  to  go  even  farther  in 
helping  growers  stretch  their  rotenone  supplies 
to  meet  all  needs. 

Chemists  have  now  developed  a  new  and 
more  powerful  insecticide  which  completely 
replaces  the  pyrethrum  flowers  and  rotenone 
roots  formerly  used.  For  plant  lice  and  leaf- 
hoppers  on  such  important  truck  crops  as  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes,  peas  and  beans,  it  has  proved 
equal  in  killing  powers  to  pyrethrum  and  ro¬ 
tenone,  and  yet  is  harmless  to  ten¬ 
der  truck  crop  foliage.  For  vege¬ 
tables  which  are  attacked  by  both 
chewing  and  sucking  insects,  this 
new  chemical  compounds  readily 
with  arsenic,  cryolite  and  rote¬ 
none,  and  also  with  fungicide  ma¬ 
terials  such  as  copper  and  sulphur, 
resulting  in  a  combination  that 
kills  not  only  insects  but  also  such 
plant  diseases  as  blight,  wilt,  leaf- 
spot  and  damping  off. 

In  field  tests  on  Long  Island, 
Pennsylvania  and  Florida,  one  type 
of  this  commercial  compound 
killed  95%  of  all  bean  aphis, 
whereas  the  rotenone  formerly 
used  killed  only  68%.  One  test 
showed  a  90%  kill  on  the  vicious 
bean  leafhopper,  which  sucks  vital 
juices  from  other  vegetables  foli¬ 
age  besides  beans,  while  the  stand¬ 
ard  pyrethrum-rotenone-sulphur 
dust  killed  only  81%. 

Unlike  the  arsenicals,-  rotenone 
is  non-poisonous  to  man  and  is  en¬ 
tirely  harmless  to  crop  foliage, 
though  deadly  to  a  wide  variety  of 
insects.  It  possesses  the  additional 
merit  of  killing  as  both  a  stomach 
and  a  contact  poison.  Rotenone  has  been 
widely  used  since  ancient  times  by  South 
American  natives  as  a  fish  poison.  Because  of 
its  paralytic  effect  on  fish,  they  float  at  the  top 
of  the  water  and  are  then  easily  caught. 

Before  the  war,  these  roots  were  imported 
from  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but 
when  supplies  from  the  Far  East  were  cut  off, 
South  America’s  limited  production  became 
the  sole  source  of  supply.  Despite  record  plant¬ 
ings  in  Peru  and  Brazil  during  the  past  few 
years,  only  limited  quantities  have  actually 
reached  this  country,  because  two  or  three 


native  plant  for  some  unknown  reason. 


The  larva  and  adult  stage  of  the  Mexican  bean  beetle.  This  common  pest  an¬ 
nually  chews  up  about  $2,000,000  worth  of  beans  in  American  gardens. 

Another  new  synthetic  compound  with  the 
formidable  chemical  name  of  diethylene-so- 
dium-bisdithiocarbamate  in  recent  field  tests  in 
Florida  and  Texas  proved  highly  effective 
in  controlling  both  blight  and  insects.  This 
material  is  used  as  a  spray  on  the  ground.  It 
is  then  absorbed  by  food  producing  plants  to 
render  them  immune  to  insect  and  fungi  de¬ 
struction.  It  is  fatal  to  both  chewing  and  suck¬ 
ing  insects  but  harmless  to  plants  and  non¬ 
toxic  to  man. 

Several  other  new  and  highly  effective  syn- 


The  squash  bug,  commonly  known  as  the  “stink  bug” 

and  thus  destroys  its  vitality. 


thetic  compounds  have  been  perfected,  but  are 
not  yet  available  for  civilian  use.  Their  entire 
output  is  being  taken  by  the  armed  forces. 
Their  availability  and  use  have  been  a  major 
contributing  factor  in  disease  control.  One  of 
these,  known  as  “DDT,”  has  such  great  killing 
properties  that  only  one  part  in  50,000  parts 
of  water  will  eradicate  insect  larvae  floating 
on  the  surface  of  tropical  streams.  Strangely 
enough,  while  this  synthetic  is  deadly  to 
human  lice  and  flies,  it  is  practically  harmless 
to  such  crop  destroyers  as  plant  lice  and  the 
Mexican  bean  beetle.  h.  j. 


School  Boys  Help  on  Farms 

Last  spring,  the  Wooster  School  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  called  a  meeting  of  half  a  dozen  neigh¬ 
borhood  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
a  plan  whereby  they  might  be  of  mutual  help 
concerning  food  and  labor.  The  plan  as  worked 
out  has  now  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year 
and  has  functioned  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
and  material  benefit  of  all  parties.  During  last 
summer,  with  a  curtailed  enrollment,  the 
school  was  able  to  contribute  1,500  hours  of 
work  to  the  needs  of  local  farmers.  In  ex¬ 
change,  it  received  9,000  lbs.  of  potatoes,  eggs 

_  enough  to  supply  the  entire  school 

of  seventy  boys  throughout  the 
winter',  a  300  lb.  pig,  two  veal 
calves,  a  lamb,  and  a  large  supply 
of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

As  at  other  American  institu¬ 
tions,  those  in  charge  of  Wooster 
School  were  anxious  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  help  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  At  the  same  time,  they  were 
also  very  concerned  about  the 
prospects  of  getting  enough  food 
to  feed  seventy  boys  through  the 
winter.  The  logical  answer  seemed 
to  be  a  Victory  Garden,  and  the 
authorities  therefore  sought  the 
advice  of  the  Connecticut  Farm 
Bureau.  After  some  consultation, 
however,  it  became  apparent  that 
there  were  decided  disadvantages 
to  a  Victory  Garden  for  our  school. 
In  the  first  place,  the  school  prop¬ 
erty  was  not  suited  to  farming. 
At  best,  with  the  limited  time 
available  for  such  work,  the  school 
might  have  been  able  to  have  a 
small  garden  of  two  or  three  acres. 
And  even  this  much  would  have 
required  the  help  of  a  neighboring 
farmer  and  his  machinery,  both  of 
which  already  were  overworked. 

If  such  a  farmer  could  be  persuaded  to  in¬ 
crease  his  own  established  garden  by  the  same 
acreage  in  exchange  for  help  from  the  school 
boys  for  his  whole  farm,  the  benefit  to  the 
school  would  undoubtedly  be  greater,  and  the 
farmer,  a  key  man  in  the  nation’s  war  service, 
would  be  materially  helped,  rather  than  hin¬ 
dered,  in  his  own  work.  It  was  as  a  result  of 
such  reasoning  that  the  original  meeting  was 
called  over  a  year  ago.  But  instead  of  carrying 
out  the  plan  with  only  one  farmer,  it  proved 
possible  to  do  it  with  about  six. 

There  were,  of  course,  distinct 
advantages  to  both  parties  in  the 
program.  The  farmers  were  partic¬ 
ularly  pleased  over  the  fact  that 
the  schedule  was  somewhat  elastic. 
It  was  possible,  within  reason,  for 
them  to  have  as  many  or  as  few 
boys  on  any  specific  day  as  a  job 
required.  They  were  never 
obliged  to  take  any  boys  at  all  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  needed  them.  If  the 
.weather  was  poor,  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  day  could  be  can¬ 
celled  at  a  moment’s  notice  by  tel¬ 
ephone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
emergency  arose  on  a  day  when 
work  was  not  ordinarily  planned, 
the  boys  were  often  able  to  come 
to  the  rescue.  One  day,  a  farmer 
called  the  school  after  lunch  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  he  had  some  hay 
which  he  had  to  get  under  cover 
before  a  threatening  rain  came. 
That  afternoon  football  practice 
was  cancelled  and  the  entire  foot¬ 
ball  team  reported  to  the  farm  and 
did  the  job.  Furthermore,  because 
Wooster  is  a  self-help  school,  with 
a  great  deal  of  student  government, 
the  boys  are  accustmed  to  working  with  and 
taking  orders  from  their  fellow  students. 

Because  of  last  year’s  success,  the  program 
is  being  continued.  Work  has  already  been 
under  way  several  weeks.  When  needed,  a 
group  of  boys  is  picked  up  at  the  school  by 
farmers  and  taken  to  the  farms,  where  they  are 
able  to  do  about  four  and  a  half  hours  of  work 
daily.  It  is  a  happy  incident  for  all  concerned 
that  two  groups  of  Americans  can  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  meet  each  other’s  needs,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  their  nation  a  worth-while  service. 

Connecticut.  J.  d.  v. 


sucks  the  plant  juices 
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CHARGE  OF  THE  ALLIGATORS 


DRAWN  FROM  OFFICIAL  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  COMBAT  PHOTOGRAPH 

BLiNMNG  the  surf  and  breaking  through  coral  reefs- 
'  ‘"Alligators”  charge  the  beach  with  guns  blazing.  Am¬ 
phibious  Tractors  (LVT),  named  “Alligators”  by  our  fighting 
forces,  arc  described  by  the  Marines  as  “The  noisiest,  roughest 
and  most  unstoppable  vehicles  yet  devised  for  war.”  Steel¬ 
hulled  and  powerful,  they  do  not  capsize  in  the  heaviest  surf 
nor,  like  other  landing  craft,  are  they  stalled  by  reefs  or  sand 
bars.  “Alligators”  not  only  hit  the  beach  but  keep  on  going 
through  shitting  sand,  mud  or  mire,  where  jeeps,  trucks, 
tanks  and  ordinary  tractors  bog  down.  They  proceed  irresist¬ 
ibly  to  deliver  the  goods. 

•  •  • 

At  Graham-Paige  an  industrial  task  force  of  thousands  is 
working  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  every  day  of  the  week 
to  produce  more  and  more  “Alligators,”  and  precision  com¬ 
ponents  tor  other  combat  weapons  including  aircraft  and 
marine  engines  and  naval  torpedoes. 


FROM  OFFICIAL  U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  REPORT 

The  island  base  of  Bougainville  teas  overwhelmed  by  the 
Allied  assault  forces.  After  a  terrific  pounding  from  the 
sea  and  air ,  the  “ Alligators ”  ivere  turned  loose  on  this 
Jap  base  and  stormed  ashore  in  one  huge  wave  after  the 
other,  fighting  and  bearing  fighting  men  and  supplies. 


» 
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•  It’s  *just  a  bent  and  twisted  piece  of 
metal  lying  in  the  mud  of  Italy— that 
identification  tag  you  see  above. 

It's  also  a  young  life  snuffed  out  like 
a  candle  in  the  wind,  a  mother's  heart 
near  to  breaking. 

Yes,  it’s  all  these  things.  But  it  is 
also  a  fighting  American  who  stopped 
a  bullet  aimed,  at  the  heart  of  America! 

How  can  we  lie  comfortably  in  our 
beds  at  night  with  his  last  scream  still 
circling  outward  in  space,  calling  upon 
us  to  stand  fast,  to  fight,  to  carry  on 
until  the  last  fascist  is  driven  from  the 
earth  ?  The  conscience  of  America  de¬ 
mands  that  none  of  us  rest  until  we 
have  done  our  utmost  to  match  the 
sacrifices  of  those  boys  who  are  giving 
their  utmost— their  very  lives! 

If  you  think  you  can’t  afford  to  buy 
more  Bonds,  just  consider  that  that 
boy  in  Italy  couldn’t  afford  to  give  his 
life,  either.  And  his  mother  couldn’t 
afford  to  give  him  ...  or  his  father  or 
i  his  sweetheart.  FIND  A  WAY!  BUY 
MORE  THAN  BEFORE!  The  crucial 
hour  is  at  hand.  The  greatest  Drive  for 
Dollars  in  all  history  cannot  wait— the 
Government  needs  the  money  urgently 
—'Now! 

When  a  Victory  Volunteer  comes  to 
your  door  during  the  5th  War  Loan, 
asking  you  to  increase  your  Bond  pur¬ 
chases,  remember  he  is  taking  time 
from  his  work  helping  bring  Victory 
that  much  closer.  Don’t  put  him  off. 
Don’t  make  him  come  back.  Be  ready! 
BUY  MORE  THAN  BEFORE ! 


5  REASONS  FOR  INCREASING 
YOUR  WAR  BOND  PURCHASES 

I*  The  tempo  of  this  war  is  hitting  its  high¬ 
est  point.  Government  expenditures  for  war 
are  at  the  peak.  MORE  MONEY  IS  NEED¬ 
ED  ..  .  NOW! 

2.  In  proportion  to  WHO  HAS  THE  MOST 
MONEY,  individuals  are  not  buying  their 
share  of  War  Bonds.  America  must  correct 
this  situation. 

3.  War  Bonds  provide  the  farmer  and 
rancher  with  the  financial  reserve  he  must 
have  to  survive  the  ordinary  ups  and  downs 
of  farming  as  a  business. 

4.  Money  will  be  needed  urgently  at  a  future 
date  to  replace  and  repair  farm  equipment, 
machinery,  and  buildings.  War  Bonds  will 
provide  it. 

5.  War  Bonds  are  the 
safest  investment  in  the 
world,  return  a  good 
rate  of  interest,  are  easy 
and  convenient  to  buy 
.  .  .  from  bank,  post 
office,  rural  mail  carrier 
or  Production  Credit 
Association. 

Sac 

BUY  MORE  THAN  BEFORE 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement  — 
prepared  under  auspices  of  Treasury  Department 
and  War  Advertising  Council 


June  17,  1944 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Weeds  in  Asparagus 

I  have  an  asparagus  bed  which  has 
become  heavily  infested  with  wild 
morning  glory.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
cut.  the  asparagus  about  June  15  and 
then  give  the  bed  a  coat  of. weed  killer 
without  killing  the  asparagus?  If  not, 
what  would  you  suggest  to  kill  the 
morning  glory?  j.  G.  D. 

Nassau  County,  N.  Y. 

Morning  glories  and  other  weeds  in 
an  asparagus  field  can  be  controlled 
most  successfully  by  mulching,  using 
leaves,  hay,  straw  and  manure  or  gar¬ 
den  refuse,  sawdust  or  peat  moss  or  a 
combination  of  any  of  these  materials. 
The  mulch  should  be  applied  evenly 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  about  five  or  six  inches  any 
time  after  the  cutting  season  has  fin¬ 
ished.  Some  weeds  will  work  their 
way  through  this  mulch  and  must  be 
pulled  or  chopped  out,  using  a  hoe.  Next 
spring  the  mulch  should  be  separated 
over  the  tops  of  the  plants  so  that  the 
soil  will  warm  up  and  promote  early 
shoot  growth.  This  should  be  worked 
b£ck  around  the  stalks  after  cutting  is 
finished. 

A  weed  killer  such  as  Altacide  and 
ammonium  sulfamate  can  be  used  as  a 
spray  if  applied  to  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  weeds  before  the  asparagus 
stalks  are  allowed  to  grow.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  get  any  of  this  material 
on  the  asparagus  stalks  themselves  and 
as  little  as  possible  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Several  applications  are 
needed  to  control  weeds  satisfactorily 
and  this  may  result  in  some  injury  to 
the  asparagus  plants. 


Cabbage  Has  Club  Root 

We  have  had  trouble  in  raising  cab¬ 
bage  on  our  farm.  Will  you  please  tell 
us  whether  there  is  anything  we  can 
do  to  get  rid  of  the  disease  or  condi¬ 
tion?  We’ll  set  out  nice  cabbage  plants, 
they’ll  begin  to  grow  and  then  stop, 
the  roots  are  a  mass  of  bulbous  growth. 
It  affects  all  the  cabbage  family,  as 
we  had  Chinese  cabbage  last  year,  and 
the  roots  were  the  same  way.  We’ve 
even  found  the  same  type  of  mass 
growth  on  radish  and  rutabaga  roots. 
We  are  very  much  interested  in  getting 
rid  of  the  disease,  as  we  can’t  even 
raise  cabbage  for  our  own  use. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  A.  L. 

All  plants  of  the  cabbage  family  are 
injured  by  a  disease  known  as  club- 
root,  which  is  causing  your  trouble. 
This  is  an  infectious  organism  that  re¬ 
mains  in  the  soil  and  reinfects  all  plants 
of  this  family.  By  putting  on  a  heavy 
application  of  hydrated  lime,  at  least  100 
pounds  per  thousand  sq.  ft.,  and  using 
a  fertilizer  that  is  low  in  potash,  you 


may  be  able  to  secure  fairly  good 
growth.  The  plants  should  be  started 
in  a  sterile  soil  or  in  clean  sand  that  has 
been  sterilized  in  boiling  water.  Your 
soil  may  also  be  sterilized  by  the  use 
of  chloropicrin,  but  this  material  is  not 
available  at  the  present  time.  If  you 
can  possibly  do  so,  grow  plants  of  this 
family  on  a  new  piece  of  ground  which 
has  not  been  used  for  plants  of  this  type. 


Growing  Rutabagas 

Would  you  please  let  me  know  of  a 
good  variety  of  rutabaga,  and  what  kind 
of  soil  and  fertilizer  should  they  be 
planted  in  to  make  a  good  smooth  vege¬ 
table?  What  good  spray  or  dust  can 
any  one  use  to  keep  the  worms  off? 

Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.  B.  c. 

Good  varieties  of  rutabagas  are  Purple 
Top,  Yellow  Globe  and  Long  Island. 
Soil  that  will  grow  good  potatoes  should 
also  grow  them  satisfactorily.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  should  carry  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  potash.  Any  of  the  commonly 
used  potato  fertilizers  such  as  the 
5-10-10  formula  should  be  satisfactory. 
Stable  manure  is  also  very  good  if 
super-phosphate  is  used  in  addition.  If 
planted  about  August  1  to  15,  they  are 
ordinarily  not  troubled  by  cabbage 
maggots.  If  they  are,  dust  with  calomel. 
Aphis  frequently  do  considerable  dam¬ 
age  and  are  difficult  to  control.  Rote- 
none  or  nicotine  in  the  form  of  a  dust 
or  spray  would  be  of  somejielp. 


Applying  Insect  Dust 

We  bought  a  dusting  gun  with  an  at¬ 
tached  glass  jar,  as  we  thought  this 
would  do  a  better  job  by  getting  the  in¬ 
sect  dust  under  the  leaves.  That  is 
where  the  Mexican  beetle  usually  sits. 
But  the  gun  will  spray  the  rotenone 
only  very  thinly.  Is  that  sufficient? 

Bucks  County,  Pa.  M.  G. 

To  kill  the  Mexican  bean  beetle  it  is 
necessary  to  put  the  dust  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves.  Also,  a  very  thin 
film  of  dust  is  all  that  is  needed.  Dust 
which  shows  on  the  plants  is  usually 
put  on  too  thickly  and  represents  a  con¬ 
siderable  waste  of  material. 


Toxic  Fertilizer 

Last  year  we  bought  sulphate  of  zinc 
for  the  garden.  We  were  told  it  would 
take  the  place  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
We  didn’t  use  it,  but  would  like  to  know 
how  best  to  use  it  on  asparagus  and 
other  vegetables?  H.  c.  H. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  not  a  fertilizer 
and  is  highly  toxic  to  plants.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  a  useful  carrier  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  should  be  properly  supple¬ 
mented  with  other  ingredients  to  make 
a  well  balanced  fertilizer.  The  Victory 
Garden  formula  5-10-5  would  be  excel¬ 
lent  to  use  on  asparagus,  d.  f.  jones. 


HEY!  HAVE  A  HEART 
WITH  THAT  TRAP 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  "Havahart” 
traps  beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm 
and  estate  use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose 
a  toe  in  these  traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return 
the  neighbor’s  cat  or  turn  your  Own  loose 
unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  ex¬ 
cept  it  opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals 
can  see  all  the  way  through  and  get  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  con¬ 
tinuous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken 
coop  will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 

ALLCOCK  MFG.  CO.,  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 


ni  A  IITC  ALL  LEADING 

F LAN  Id  VARIETIES 

100  600  1000  1000 
postage  postage  postage  F.O.B 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell. 


Tomato  . $1.00  $3.25  $5.00  $4.00 

Cabbagp  .  1.00  2.75  3.75  2.75 

Pepper  * .  1.25  3.75  6.00  5.00 

Cauliflower  .  1.25  4.00  7.00  6.00 

Sweet  Potato  .  1.25  3.50  6.00  5.00 

Brussel  Sprout  .  1.15  3.25  4.50  3.50 

Broccoli  .  1.00  2.75  4.00  3.00 

Collard  .  1.00  2.75  4.00  3.00 

Celery  .  1.00  3.25  4.50  3.75 


All  Plants  now  ready,  except  celery 
which  will  be  ready  June  20th.  Plants 
grown  from  selected  seed  stock.  All  plants 
carefully  packed  in  live  moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 

Horseradish 

Roots 

Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT 

FARM 

Sewell 

New  Jersey 

Note  From  California 

We  are  just  beginning  our  fruit  sea¬ 
son  in  California.  Cherries  have  been 
moving  for  about  three  weeks.  Apri¬ 
cots  will  start  next  week.  The  labor 
situation  is  very  acute.  Eastern  specu¬ 
lators  have  purchased  many  cherry 
crops  on  the  trees  at  fantastic  prices, 
and  in  order  to  recover,  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  wages  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  fruit  and  entirely  out  of 
line  with  the  going  agricultural  wage 
scale.  It  now  looks  as  though  all  of  our 
fruit  in  California  this  season  will  be 
harvested  at  the  maximum  Federal 
wage  ceiling  of  85  cents  per  hour,  or  an 
equivalent  piecework  basis.  Skilled 
fruit  workers  will  not  be  satisfied  on  a 
piecework  basis  which  will  give  them 
less  than  $12  to  $20  per  day.  Many  of 
them  are  making  that  now  in  cherry 
picking  and  peach  thinning.  The  pro¬ 
posed  ceiling  prices  for  fresh  and  pro¬ 
cessed  fruits  will  not  warrant  such 
wages,  and  the  average  grower  will 
have  to  pay  no  income  tax  this  year. 

The  prospects  for  a  canning  peach 
crop  are  excellent.  However,  the  set 
was  so  heavy  that  there  may  be  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  encountered  in  secur¬ 
ing  desirable  canning  size.  The  pear 
crop  is  considerably  less  than  last  year 
— both  the  cherry  and' apricot  crops  are 
considerably  heavier  than  a  year  ago; 
and  freestone  peaches  perhaps  a  little 
heavier;  plums  somewhat  less  than  in 
1943  and  prunes  considerably  lighter. 

w.  P.  T. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Machinery, 


Home  Garden  Hints 

I  cannot  get  stakes  for  tying  up  my 
tomatoes,  so  as  soon  as  the  branches 
begin  drooping,  I  spread  paste  boards 
under  the  plants.  This  prevents  the 
fruit  from  touching  the  ground  and 
helps  conserve  the  moisture  of  the  soil. 
The  fruit  is  less  apt  to  rot,  and  is  not 
eaten  by  snails  as  often  occurs  when 
lying  on  the  ground. 

Poles  are  hard  to  get  for  my  pole 
beans,  so  I  train  my  Kentucky  Wonder 
and  Pole  Limas  on  strings  as  I  would 
morning  glories.  I  have  a  row  beside 
my  wood  shed,  and  another  at  the  edge 
of  my  garden  where  the  branches  of  a 
friendly  apple  tree  give  support.  I 
plant  radishes  with  the  cucumbers  and 
am  seldom  troubled  with  bugs.  J.  a.  p. 

Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 


Special  Prices:  On  spring  grown  cabbage  plants, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Charleston,  Jersey  Wakefield, 
Golden  Acre.  Ballhead,  Flatdutrh  —  3OO-$I.O0;  500- 
$1.75;  1000-$3.00  prepaid.  5000-$8.75  express  collect. 
Prizetakef  onions  10(l0-$4.00  prepaid.  Tomatoes:  Mar- 
globe,  New  Stone,  Baltimore  300-$  1. 00;  500-$  1.75; 
1000-$3.00  prepaid.  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants:  300- 
$1.25;  500-$2.0O;  1000-$3.75  prepaid.  Twenty  five  years 
experience  growing  and  packing  vegetable  plants, 
"Full  Count"  "Moss  Packed".  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Both  day  and  night  service. 

L.  0.  DRAKE,  SEDLEY,  VIRGINIA 


ORDER  NOW  Leading  Varieties  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  plants  500-$2.00;  1000.-$3.50  prepaid.  Potato 
Porto  Rico  500-$2.50:  1000-$4.50  prepaid. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Set  Your  Tomato  and  Cabbage  plants  out  in  June 
$3.50-1000;  500-$2.00.  Porto  Rico  Potato  plants 
500-$2.50;  1000-$4.50.  All  Prices  Prepaid. 

Moss  Packed,  Quick  Shipment,  Satisfaction 
MRS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Spceial  June  prices  on  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market  and  Goldenacre  1000-$3.00;  prepaid. 
$2.50-1000;  $20.00-10.000;  expressed  collect.  Danish 
Ballhead,  Marion  Market  and  Allseasons  (yellows  re¬ 
sistant)  $3.00-1000  any  quantity.  Onion  Plants  $2.50- 
1000;  $20.-10.000;  $150.-100,000;  Early  Snowball 

Cauliflower  $8.50-1000;  $75.-10,000;  Write,  Phone  or 
Wire  for  prices  on  Tomato,  Sweetpotato,  Pepper  and 
Eggplants.  We  load  trucks,  ship  local  express  or  re-  " 
frigerator  car  lots.  We  are  oldest  and  largest  growers 
in  Virginia.  Our  33  years  experience  is  at  your  service. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.  -  -  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


PLANTS:  MILLIONS  Marion  Market,  Plat 

Dutch,  Ballhead.  Prepaid:  200,  $1.00;  500,  $2.00; 
1,000,  $3.25.  Express;  5.000,  $12.50.  Cauliflower 

Prepaid:  100,  $1.30;  500,  $4.25;  1,000.  $8.00.  Criti¬ 
cally  assorted.  W.  J.  MYERS,  Massillon,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  FOR  JUNE  Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Flat  Dutch,  Copenhagen  Market,  Golden  Acte, 
and  Ballhead  Cabbage  plants:  500-$2.00:  1000-$3.50: 
10,000  lots  $3.00  thousand  collect.  Marglobe,  .Stone, 
and  Baltimore  Tomato  plants  same  price  as  cabbage. 
Porto  Bico  Potato  plants  500-$2.50;  10Qfl-$4.50; 

10,000  lots  $4.00  thousand  collect. 

PETER  PAN  The  Plant  Man,  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


Vegetable  Plants:  Cabbage,  tomato,  onion,  broccoli, 
brussel  sprout,  lettuce,  collard  and  beets:  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  300-$l.25;  500-$2.00;  1000-$3.50  post¬ 
paid.  Expressed  5000-$I2.50.  Cauliflower  100-$l.00; 
500-$4.00;  potatoes,  sweet,  hot  pepper  30O-$l.5O;  500- 
$2.25;  1000-$4.00.  Moss  packed. 

R.  R.  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA, 


TrtMATA  DT  A WTC Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Pritchard  and 
lUlunlU  iLnl'l  10 Baltimore  $2-thousand.  Pepper 
California  Wonder  40e  hundred  or  $3-thousand.  Hun¬ 
garian  Wax  Hot  Pepper,  same  price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  Quitman,  Ga. 


CARAWAY 

Is  profitable.  Seed  and  Instructions  for  planting. 

J.  L.  SI ebert,  103-19  Merrick  Road,  Jamaica  5,  N.Y. 


fonraia  fortifier  TOMATO  Baltimores,  and  Rut- 
ueorgia  teniuea  plants  gers,  ready  for  express 
shipment,  $3.00-1000;  $2.00-500;  F.O.B.  Only  cash 
orders  accepted.  SIMS  PLANT  CO.,  PEMBROKE,  GA. 


SAGE  PLANTS:  Ten  for  One  Dollar  delivered. 

J.  D.  FULLER,  MOUNT VILLE,  GEORGIA 


A.  A.  Stone .  $3.75 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller  .  2.50 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Doumey  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  Houses, 

Roger  B.  Whitman  . 2.50 

Farmers  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roche  .  2.48 

The  Farm  Bookkeeper  With  In¬ 
come  Tax  Guide,  Bert  V.  Torn- 

borgh  . .  2.00 

Handy  Farm  Devices  and  How  to 
Make  them,  Rolfe  Cobleigh....  1.50 
Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl  .  1.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


FOR  QUICK, 
EMERGENCY 
HAY  PIANT 
MILLET  OR 
SUDAN  GRASS 


€rHoffman 

^  FARM  SEEDS 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

(Lancaster  County) 
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Farms  and  food  plants  aren’t  the 
only  hunting  grounds  frequented  by 
rats.  These  slinking  rodents  are  a 
serious  health  menace  in  towns  and 
cities,  too.  It  is  well  known  that  rats 
carry  typhus  germs  and  other  deadly 
bacteria,  besides  destroying  and 
contaminating  tons  of  food  every 
year. 

Rats  can  be  kept  out  of  buildings 
by  the  use  of  concrete.  And  it’s  a  lot 
cheaper  to  keep  them  out  than  to 
get  them  out. 

Incidentally,  buildings  which  are 
ratproof  are  usually  proof  against 
termites. 

Improvements  which  safeguard 
food  and  protect  health  are  most 
essential  in  wartime.  Many  concrete 
improvements  require  no  critical 
materials — save  transportation 
because  the  bulk  of  concrete  ma¬ 
terials  is  available  locally. 

Write  today  for  helpful,  illustrated 
literature  on  the  following: 

Sewage  Systems  Anti-sabotage  Walls 
Water  Systems  Ratproofing 
Sanitary  Improvements 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  KGa-lS,  347  Madison  Art.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  M6a-10,  1528  Walnut  Sl,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

A  national  organisation  to  improve  and  extend  the 
uses  of  concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and 
engineering  field  work 


WAS  DESIGNED  ESPECIALLY 
FOR  SMALL  ACREAGE  GROWERS 

Successful  growers  pretty  much  agree  on  a  deep 
seed  bed  with  cover  crop  chopped  up  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  soil  and  fertilizer.  This  gives 
ample  root  room  for  maximum  feeding  and  firm 
anchorage  to  withstand  storms.  It  provides  best 
possible  moisture  conditions  either  in  drought  or 
heavy  rainfall  areas.  Rototiller  makes  this  pro¬ 
ductive  seed  bed— in  one  operation.  Just  once  over 
the  ground  and  you’re  ready  for  planting.  Un¬ 
equalled  for  cultivation.  Supplies  every  small-farm 
power  need  —  mows,  hauls, 
plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Write  for  literature 
and  nearest  dealer.  If  he  can’t 
let  you  have  a  rototiller  now, 
reserve  the  ifirst  one  available. 
ROTOTILLER.  Inc..  Troy,  N.  V..  Dept  J 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution,  disin¬ 
fectant,  whitewash,  better, 
f  aster,  easier.  Kills 
lice,  nits,  parasites 
on  buildings,  gar¬ 
dens,  trees.  Solu¬ 
tion  can't  settle 
or  clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Paragon 
Sprayers,  write 
to  us  direct  for 

10-day  trial  with  _ _ 

money-back  guarantee. 


No.  3 

Complete 
toitS  j>ipe,  hose 
"  nozzles 

$25.95 


Two 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

601  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


■ 


The  Apple  Maggot  or 
Railroad  Worm 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  pests 
to  attack  the  apple,  and  seemingly  get¬ 
ting  worse  all  the  time,  is  the  apple 
maggot  or  railroad  worm.  The  larvae 
or  “worms”  of  this  insect  burrow  into 
the  fruits  of  the  apple  and  make  a  series 
of  brown  tunnels  which  may  completely 
destroy  the  fruit.  Yet  the  injury  is 
often  overlooked  from  the  outside,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  not  ma¬ 
terially  affected;  the  egg-laying  punc¬ 
ture  through  the  skin  is  not  very 
noticeable.  The  finest  looking  apples 
on  the  tree  may  in  fact  be  the  most 
severely  affected.  Sweet  apples  are 
more  likely  to  be  affected,  while  the 
Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  Snow,  Twenty- 
Ounce,  Northern  Spy,  and  especially  the 
Wealthy  and  Delicious  seem  to  be  par¬ 
ticular  favorites.  The  European  Plums, 
or  what  we  know  as  Prunes,  are  also 
attacked. 

The  adult  stage  of  the  apple  maggot 
is  a  fly  closely  resembling  the  house 
fly  except  in  color.  It  is  a  very  bril¬ 
liantly  marked  fly.  The  female  has  four 
white  stripes  on  the  under  side  of  the 
body  and  the  male  has  three.  The  fe¬ 
male  has  a  sharp  needle-like  structure 
which  enables  her  to  puncture  the  skin 
of  the  fruit  and  deposit  her  eggs. 
Almost  immediately  the  eggs  hatch  and 
the  worms  begin  their  operations.  While 
the  apples  are  green  and  hard  the 
worms  do  not  make  much  headway, 
but  when  the  fruit  begins  to  mellow 
they  go  ahead  rapidly  with  their  de¬ 
struction. 

The  little  worms  are  peculiar  in  that 
they  have  no  legs,  are  white  and  about 
%-inch  in  length.  You  might  look  for 
some  time  and  not  find  one  in  the 
apples.  When  fruit  is  allowed  to  drop 
to  the  ground  and  rot,  these  tiny  worms 
leave  the  apples  and  go  into  the  ground 
for  the  winter.  The  following  summer 
in  June  and  July  they  hatch  out  as  flies 
and  the  life  history  is  repeated.  It  is 
believed  some  of  the  pupae  remain  in 
the  soil  and  do  not  hatch  until  the 
second  or  third  summer. 

The  apple  maggot  may  be  controlled 
by  arsenical  sprays  or  dusts  if  applied 
at  the  right  time.  The  young  flies  are 
very  active  and  are  likely  to  fly  to 
forests  and  shade  trees  before  they  are 
ready  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  fruit. 


This  makes  the  matter  of  spraying  more 
difficult,  for  .the  flies  may  not  come 
back  until  ready  to  lay  their  eggs  and 
thus  not  get  the  poison  in  time  to  kill 
them  before  doing  considerable  dam¬ 
age.  That  just  means  that  more  spray¬ 
ing  or  dusting  must  be  done  and  should 
be  applied  to  surrounding  trees. 

A  spray  made  of  two  or  three  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gallons  of 
water  to  which  lime-sulphur  may  also 
be  added  is  effective.  Dust  sprays  may 
have  80  to  85  parts  of  lime-sulphur  to 
15  or  20  parts  of  arsenate  of  lead.  Care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  use  so  much 
of  the  poison  sprays  as  to  make  a  dan¬ 
gerous  deposit  on  the  fruit  if  the  grower 
has  no  way  of  removing  the  residue, 
by  washing  or  brushing. 

If  all  apples  that  fall  to  the  ground 
and  rot  could  be  gathered  and  effectu¬ 
ally  destroyed,  I  mean  “destroyed”  not 
dumped,  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
eradicating  the  flies.  That,  however, 
can  hardly  be  accomplished  in  large 
orchards. 


Some  of  the  Experiment  Stations  have 
undertaken  to  notify  owners  of  large 
orchards  when  to  spray  their  trees. 
However,  that  is  not  too  sure,  as  for 
instance,  some  orchards  are  on  low 
ground  and  some  on  high  elevations. 
The  flies  in  the  lower  lands  hatch  much 
earlier  than  those  in  the  high  places. 
Bulletins  sent  out  to  all  orchardists 
on  the  same  date  will  arrive  too  soon 
for  some  and  too  late  for  others.  That 
works  out  nicely  for  the  owner  who 
gets  the  word  too  early  for  he  is  sure 
to  be  ready  but  the  man  who  gets  it 
too  late  is  likely  to  find  the  flies  have 
done  their  work. 

There  is  a  simple  and  easy  way  in 
which  every  orchard  owner  can  be 
sure,  that  is,  to  make  a  screen  similar 
to  a  window  fly-screen  or  a  screen-door, 
and  put  it  on  top  of  a  4-sided  board 
frame.  Use  boards  6  to  10  inches  wide. 
Fasten  the  wire  screen  on  top  and  set 
the  trap  under  some  tree  that  was  badly 
infested,  about  the  first  of  June  where 
there  will  be  plenty  of  old  rotted  apples 
underneath.  Watch  carefully  for  the 
appearance  of  the  flies  on  the  under¬ 
side  of  the  screen,  inside  the  trap.  When 
they  have  hatched,  the  orchardist  will 
know  the  flies  have  come  outside  as 
well  and  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  spray 
his  orchard. 


mere  are  two  principal  hatchings 
the  flies.  If  unable  to  make  the  fram 
t£e  ,r,  ,e  for  the  average  sprayin 
should  be  from  June  20  to  25,  and  fro 
July  12  to  15,  with  follow-up  sprayin 
about  once  in  two  weeks  for  a  time  i 
two  if  infestation  is  severe,  h.  e.  phelp 


protection  for 
peas  and  beans 

with 

last  season’s 
outstanding 
dust 

LETHANE  60 

and 

ROTENONE 


Indications  are  that  rotenone  will  again  be  scarce 
this  year.  However,  ample  supplies  of  Rohm  &  Haas 
Lethane  60  will  be  available  for  extending  the  supply. 
Thousands  of  growers  have  found  Lethane  60- 
rotenone  dust  to  be  effective,  rapid  in  action  and 
economical. 


Your  agricultural  adviser  knows  how  this  out¬ 
standing  dust  has  worked  in  your  locality  in  the 
control  of  aphids,  Mexican  bean  beetles,  and  other 
insects.  Get  the  facts  from  him  today. 


*and  for  potatoes,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  broccoli,  cauliflower, 

aud  melons. 


This  label  identifies 
quality  dusts  made  with 
LETHANE  60.  Your  dust 
mixer  cau  furnish  you 
with  such  dusts,  based 
on  this  Rohm  «&  Haas 
synthetic  insecticide. 


LETHANE 60 


ANOTHER  TIME-TESTED 
PRODUCT  OF  ROHM  &  HAAS 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 


3  aivards  to  Rohm  &  float 
Company  and  its  associated 
firms.  The  Resinous  Products 
&  Chemical  Company  and 
Charles  Lennig  &  Company, 


LETHANE  is  a 


Pwllill 


•••  v: 


ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY 

>i  is:u\r.  ro\  square.  Philadelphia .  pa. 

Manufacturers  of  Chemicals  including  Plastics . . .  Synthetic  Insecticides .  . .  Fungicides 
.  .  .  Enzymes  .  .  .  Chemicals  tor  the  Leather.  Teitile  and  other  Industries 
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Horticultural  Notes 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


A  good  selection  of  varieties  of 
peaches  in  order  of  ripening,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  is  Mikado,  Marigold, 
Oriole,  Golden  Jubilee,  Raritan  Rose 
(the  only  white  variety),  Vedette, 
Valiant,  Veteran,  Halehaven,  Summer- 
crest,  Early  Elberta,  Elberta,  Fertile 
Hale,  Wilma,  and  Rio  Oso  Gem.  Of 
these  varieties,  Halehaven  and  Elberta 
are  the  only  ones  now  being  grown  on 
a  commercial  scale.  Marigold,  Golden 
Jubilee,  Vedette,  Valiant  and  Veteran 
are  beginning  to  make  a  place  for  them¬ 
selves  with  growers,  while  the  other 
sorts  are  sufficiently  promising  to  merit 
a  trial.  None  of  the  varieties  is  entirely 
hardy  in  New  York,  but  Oriole  and 
Veteran  showed  a  greater  degree  of 
hardiness  than  the  other  sorts  in  the 
winter  of  1942-43. 


The  Elberta  Peach  requires  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  chilling  period  before  it 
will  emerge  from  dormancy  in  the 
spring  and  produce  good  crops  of  fruit. 
Georgia  is  as  far  south  as  the  Elberta 
will  grow  satisfactorily  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  that  section,  and  even  ir? 
southern  Georgia  the  variety  is  not 
overly  satisfactory.  Accordingly,  the 
shift  has  been  to  early  varieties.  Hale¬ 
haven  and  the  Sullivan  strain  of  El¬ 
berta  are  proving  satisfactory.  The  New 
Jersey  breeding  program  is  developing 
some  splendid  varieties  earlier  than 
Elberta.  Statements  from  Michigan  are 


Salting  Away  Vegetables 

Salting  vegetables  is  an  ideal  method 
of  preserving  the  crop  at  the  busy  har¬ 
vest  season  for  canning  later  on  if  de¬ 
sired,  when  there  is  more  time.  It 
prevents  fermentation  and  thus  keeps 
them  from  spoiling  in  the  fresh  state. 
The  salt  draws  water  from  vegetables 
by  a  process  known  as  osmosis,  thus 
forming  a  brine  that  acts  to  prevent 
spoilage.  Before  salting,  vegetables 
should  be  blanched  for  five  minutes  for 
best  flavor  retention.  When  used  later, 
they  should  be  freshened  up  by  soaking 
them  overnight  or  for  a  few  hours  in 
several  changes  of  water,  and  then  pro" 
ceed  the  same  as  with  fresh  vegetables. 

Vegetables  that  are  particularly  well 
adapted  to  preservation  by  the  dry  salt¬ 
ing  method  include  string  beans,  corn, 
spinach,  chard,  beet  tops  and  dandelion 
greens. 

Clean  earthenware  crocks  of  two  to 
six  gallons’  capacity  are  best  to  use. 
Also  needed  are  boards  or  plates  which 
fit  loosely  inside  the  containers.  A  jar 
of  water  or  a  clean,  flat-  stone,  _  not 
limestone,  is  suitable  as  a  weight. 
Scales  should-  be  used  to  weigh  accu¬ 
rately  the  vegetables  and  salt.  To  make 
old-time  salted  green  beans  take  six¬ 
teen  pounds  green  beans  and  four 
pounds  pure  cooking  salt.  The  beans 
should  be  salted  when  young  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  only  fresh  beans  used.  String 
and  wash  thoroughly,  removing  tips  if 
desired.  Beans  may  be  sliced  or  left 
whole.  Then  line  a  clean  two -gallon 
stone  jar  with  a  muslin  bag  and  sprin¬ 
kle  a  layer  of  salt  one-quarter  inch 
thick  across  the  bottom.  Add  a  layer 
of  beans  about  two  inches  and  with  a 
potato  masher  press  them  down  firmly; 
cover  with  a  layer  of  salt  and  press 
down  again,  being  especially  careful  to 
press  down  firmly  around  the  edges. 
Continue  until  all  the  beans  and  salt 
have  been  used,  alternating  a  two-inch 
layer  of  beans  with  a  layer  of  salt  just 
thick  enough  to  cover.  Be  sure  to  press 
down  each  layer  of  beans  and  salt  firmly 
to  exclude  the  air.  The  last  layer 
should  be  salt.  Then  fold  the  top  of 
bag  over  the  beans,  or  tie  it  shut,  plac¬ 
ing  a  plate  on  top  and  weighing  down 
with  a  clean,  heavy  stone  (not  lime¬ 
stone),  or  a  quart  jar  filled  with  water 
or  sand  and  closely  sealed.  Store  in  a 
cool  place.  If  brine  does  not  form 
within  twenty-four  hours,  add  a  strong 
brine,  using  one  pound  of  salt  (1%  cup¬ 
fuls)  to  two  quarts  of  water  until  it 
just  covers  the  beans.  Examine  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  surface  free  from 
scum. 

To  salt  sweet  corn,  use  sixteen 
pounds  corn  (shelled)  and  four  pounds 
pure  cooking  salt.  Gather  when  ripe 
but  not  too  mature.  Corn  grows  stale 
very  quickly  and  loses  its  flavor,  there¬ 
fore  it  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stand  long.  After  husking  the  ears,  boil 
for  ten  minutes  to  set  the  juices.  Cool 
and  cut  the  corn  from  the  cobs,  then 
pack  in  a  two-gallon  crock  lined  with  a 
muslin  bag.  Pack  in  three  or  four 
inches  of  corn,  then  sprinkle  with  dry 
salt,  using  2%  pounds  of  salt  to  ten 
pounds  of  corn.  Press  down  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  container  is  full.  Handle 
as  with  beans. 

Large  or  small  quantities  of  other 
vegetables  may  be  conveniently  saved 
by  placing  in  a  prepared  brine.  Cover 
them  with  a  brine  made  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  two  pounds  of  salt  to  one  gallon 
of  water.  They  will  keep  for  months. 
Store  in  a  cool  place.  Place  a  loose  fit¬ 
ting  paraffined  wood  cover  over  the 
vegetables  to  hold  them  under  the  brine 
without  crushing  them.  Keep  mouth 
of  crock  covered  with  cloth.  e.  b.  t. 
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to  the  effect  that  the  newer  plantings 
are  only  50%  Elberta,  with  40%  Hale¬ 
haven  and  10%  other  varieties.  All  in 
all,  the  tendency  is  towards  a  better 
distribution  of  peaches  throughout  the 
season,  coupled  with  higher  quality. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  fruit 
growers  is  the  presentation  of  data  to 
the  Federal  Government  showing  how 
much  it  costs  to  produce  a  bushel  of 
apples.  From  Illinois  come  some  inter¬ 
esting  figures,  giving  a  range  from  91 
cents  to  $18.24  a  bushel!  (The  last  figure 
sounds  fantastic  but  is  vouched  for.) 
The  average  cost  in  extreme  southern 
Illinois  was  $1.99;  in  the  south  central 
area  $1.46;  in  western  Illinois  $1.45;  in 
central  Illinois  $3.08;  and  in  northern 
Illinois  $2.79.  Approximately  55%  of 
the  apples  reported  w.ere  produced  for 
less  than  $1.50  a  bushel,  76%  for  less 
than  $1.75,  and  82%  for  less  than  $2.00. 
However,  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  apples 
reported  cost  more  than  $2.00  a  bushel 
to  produce,  and  5%  cost  more  than 
$3.00.  On  the  basis  of  $1.69  a  -bushel, 
costs  were  divided  as  follows:  growing, 
including  taxes  and  insurance,  73  cents, 
harvesting  and  packing,  57  cents;  inter¬ 
est  on  investment,  15  cents;  deprecia¬ 
tion,  24  cents. 


The  Merton  Thornless  Blackberry  is 
a  recently  introduced  product  from  the 
fruit  breeding  program  of  the  John 
Innes  Horticultural  Institute  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  work  to  breed  a  thornless 
blackberry  was  begun  in  1912  by  cross¬ 
ing  a  thornless  but  small  fruited  sport 
of  a  wild  England  blackberry  with 
other  blackberries.  The  resulting  seed¬ 
lings  were  entirely  sterile,  due,  it  was 


found,  to  the  fact  that  the  thornless 
blackberry  had  fewer  chromosorpes 
than  other  species.  Happily,  a  single 
seedling  arose  which  had  twice  as  many 
chromosomes  as  it  should  have  had 
from  its  +\ornless  mother.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  it  was  entirely  fertile  and 
nearly  twice  as  vigorous,  with  fruits 
an  inch  across.  Thornlessness,  however, 
was  recessive  and  difficult  to  secure  in 
a  desirable  plant.  It  was  not  until  1935 
(in  the  fourth  generation)  that  good 
thornless  types  were  produced.  The 
best  of  these  was  Merton  Thornless. 


Every  so  often  inquiries  are  received 
regarding  grafting  compounds  and 
wound  dressings.  The  following  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  topic  by  J.  D.  Winter  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  appears 
in  the  Minnesota  Fruit  Grower  and  is 
worth  placing  on  record: 

“Asphalt  preparations  are  rated 
among  the  best  materials  for  wound 
dressings  for  trees.  There  is  evidence  to 
indicate  that  such  preparations  stimu¬ 
late  healing  faster  than  other  materials 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  These 
asphalt  preparations  are  available  in 
two  distinctly  different  forms,  (1)  an 
asphalt  in  semi -liquid  form  dissolved 
in  a  volatile  solvent,  and  (2)  a  water 
emulsion  of  asphalt.  Of  late  years,  the 
water  emulsion  type  has  become  pop¬ 
ular  in  various  parts  of  the  country  as 
a  substitute  for  grafting  wax.  This 
type  of  compound  can  be  applied  with 
a  brush  without  heating  and,  is  there¬ 
fore  easier  to  use  than  grafting  wax, 
which  must  be  heated. 

“One  of  these  water  emulsion  com¬ 
pounds  is  known  as  Tree  Seal.  Another 
brand  is  known  as  Treekote.  These  ma¬ 


terials  sell  for  about  60  cents  per  quart. 
The  type  dissolved  in  a  volatile  solvent 
probably  provides  a  more  permanent 
covering  for  pruning  wounds  than  the 
water  emulsion  type,  although  both 
types  are  very  satisfactory  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  former  type  is  sold  under  a 
variety  of  trade  names.  One  of  the 
brands  well  recommended  in  other 
states  is  the  R.  I.  W.  Tree  Surgery  Paint 
and  sells  in  5  gallon  lots  at  $1.10  per 
gallon,  or  somewhat  higher  in  smaller 
quantities. 

WPB  Revises  Farm  Build¬ 
ing  Restrictions 

Three  recent  revisions  to  the  WPB 
Order  L-41  on  Agricultural  construc¬ 
tion  have  been  announced.  The  first 
provides  that  not  more  than  $200  out 
of  the  total  $1,000  exemption  per  farm 
may  be  spent  on  any  farmhouse  on 
the  farm.  Formerly,  a  farmer  could 
spend  up  to  $100  a  year  for  construc¬ 
tion  for  any  purpose  without  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  L-41  form.  The  recent 
change  limits  the  amount  which  he  can 
spend  on  a  farm  house  to  $200,  the 
balance  being  available  for  construc¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  other  types  of 
farm  buildings. 

Installation  of  plumbing  and  heating 
equipment  requires  L-41  approval 
where  the  construction  cost,  including 
the  cost  of  equipment,  is  in  excess  of 
L-41  limits.  For  example,  if  a  farmer 
wants  to  install  a  new  bathroom  in 
his  house  and  the  cost  exceeded  $200, 
he  would  have  to  get  prior  approval 
on  an  L-41  form.  If  the  cost  was  under 
$200,  he  could  go  ahead  without  ap¬ 
proval.  J.  w.  w. 


Your  Postwar  Tractor  Should  AUTOMATICALLY 
CONTROL  THE  DEPTH  AT  WHICH  GROUND  TOOLS  WORK 


Only  the  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System 
gives  you  Automatic  Depth  Control  Today 


Was  this  a  tough  day  in  .the 
field?  Did  you  set,  raise  and  adjust 
ground  implements  seemingly  a 
thousand  times?  You  did  a  day’s 
work,  but  at  a  price — now  your 
back  is  sore,  your  arms  ache. 

After  a  day  like  this ...  a  day 
of  pulling  ropes  and  tugging  at 
heavy  levers  . . .  you  probably  feel 
that  the  design  and  operation  of 
farm  machinery  should  break  with 
tradition.  It  has. 

One  of  the  many  outstanding 
features  of  the  Ford  Tractor  with 
Ferguson  System  is  automatic 
depth  control  of  ground  tools. 

All  you  do  is  move  a  small  con¬ 


trol  lever  forward  with  a  touch  of 
your  finger  tips  and  a  mechanical 
brain  and  automatic  muscles  of 
steel  do  the  rest. 

The  ground  tools  lower  to  the 
depth  you  selected  and  they  oper¬ 
ate  at  that  depth  no  matter  how 
uneven  the  going. 

Constant  depth  control  is  only 
one  of  many  ways  the  Ford  Trac¬ 
tor  with  Ferguson  System  breaks 


Automatic  depth  control  is  achieved 
by  the  mechanical  brain  and  automatic 
muscles  of  steel  shown  in  white. 

with  tradition  to  put  power  farm¬ 
ing  on  an  efficient  basis,  on  a  par 
with  modern  factory  methods. 

On  your  next  trip  to  town  ask 
your  Ferguson  dealer  to  show  you 
all  the  other  ways  this  modern 
tractor  makes  farming  easier  and 
more  profitable. 


HARRY  FERGUSON,  INC.  ^ 
Dearborn,  Mich* 


The  FMC  Original  Fog  Fire  Fighter,  originated  and  developed 
by  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  produces  a  dense  fog  which  ex¬ 
tinguishes  the  hottest  fires  as  if  by  magic!  This  different  fire  fight¬ 
ing  machine,  delivering  600  pounds  pressure  at  the  nozzle,  is  a 
self-contained  unit  one  man  can  operate  single-handed!  •  The 
remarkable  engineering  skill  and  manufacturing  resourcefulness 


Niagara  Sprayer  &  Chemical  Co.  Insecti-  Riverside  Division  .  .  .  Citrus  Packing 
cides  for  protecting  crops  from  insects  Equipment.Automatic  Box  Making  and 

Lidding  Machinery.  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Protective  Processes.  Riverside,  Calif. 


and  disease.  Middleport.N.Y.;  Jackson 
ville,  Fla. ;  and  Burlington,  Ont.,  Can 


Bean-Cutler  Division. Sprayers,  Dusters  Peerless  Pump  Division.  Deep  well  tur- 
&  Packing  House  Equipment  for  Fruits  bines,  hi-lifts  &  pumps  handling  water 

for  every  purpose.  Los  Angeles  and 
Fresno,  California;  and  Canton,  Ohio. 


and  Vegetables,  Fog  Fire  Fighters  and 
Turbine  Pumps.  San  Jose,  California 


that  builds  these  Fire  Fighters  also  created  and  manufactures  FMC 
Water  Buffalo  amphibious  tanks— weapons  now  helping  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marines  smash  the  Japs  on  land  and  sea.  At  right 
are  shown  a  few  representative  products 
of  Food  Machinery  Corporation,  world’s 
leading  makers  of  food  processing  and 
packing  equipment 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


Texas  Division ...  Protective  Processes, 
Canning  Machinery,  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packing  Equipment.  Harlingen, 
Texas. 


Florida  Division... Citrus  and  Vegetable 
Packing  Equipment  and  Food  Protec¬ 
tive  Processes.  Dunedin  and  Lakeland. 
Florida. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Fog  Ffce  Fighters,  Bean  Royal 
Spray  Pumps  and  Automotive 
Service  Station  Equipment. 
Lansing,  Michigan. 
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"A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  bo 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Bubal  Nbw- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  One-Family  Farm 

ECOGNIZING  that  it  is  socially  desirable 
to  encourage  the  ownership  of  one-family 
farms,  farm  equipment  manufacturers  are 
making  some  far-sighted  plans  for  the  post¬ 
war  period.  They  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
strong  trend  among  war  workers  and  return¬ 
ing  veterans  toward  the  ownership  of  small 
farms,  and  that  these  men  will  want  artd  need 
new  light  weight  and  low  cost  farm  machinery. 
Already,  the  International  Harvester  Company 
has  developed  a  new  one-man  pick-up  baler, 
a  new  field  ensilage  harvester,  and  a  new 
small  type  combine. 

It  is  the  small  one-family  farm  that  has  been 
at  the  base  of  this  country’s  successful  de¬ 
velopment.  Their  decline  in  number  coincided 
with  the  lessening  of  the  agricultural  influ-, 
ences  during  the  late  nineteenth  century,  from 
which  in  turn  can  be  dated  much  of  our  drift¬ 
ing  away  from  original  principles  toward  a 
regime  of  bureaucracy  and  centralization. 

The  farm  family,  and  the  farm  that  goes 
with  it,  are  still  the  cradle  of  liberty  and  free 
enterprise,  and  they  must  be  brought  back  to 
their  former  proud  estate  if  we  are  to  regain 
and  strengthen  our  national  sinews.  Too  long 
has  the  trend  been  in  the  wrong  direction 
toward  big  commercial  factory  farms  operat¬ 
ing  with  slave  help  called  tenants  and  share¬ 
croppers.  In  some  measure  that  trend  was 
actually  encouraged  by  the  farm  implement 
companies  themselves.  Their  new  “right¬ 
about-face”  in  concentrating  on  the  rebuilding 
of  our  cne-family  farm  agriculture  is  there¬ 
fore  welcome  and  is  bound  to  help  a  great 
deal  in  re-establishing  many  of  our  ideals 
and  principles  that  have  been  temporarily 
put  aside  and  forgotten. 


Prompt  Decision  Needed 

I  N  OUR  February  19  issue,  we  reported  on 
the  Dairymen’s  League’s  attempted  steal  of 
$150,000  from  the  Federal  Order  pool  with 
some  “queer”  reporting  of  cream  sales  to  other 
dealers  in  North  Jersey.  After  these  sales  were 
reclassified  by  the  Market  Administrator,  the 
League  paid  in  the  money  under  protest  and 
then  made  an  application  for  refund.  A  hear¬ 
ing  was  held  on  January  24  and  25,  and  by 
agreement  among  the  attorneys,  briefs  were  to 
be  filed  February  26.  To  date,  the  League  at¬ 
torneys  have  asked  for  and  obtained  six  ex¬ 
tensions  of  time  to  file  their  brief,  and  now 
they  have  made  a  seventh  request  to  the  War 
Food  Administrator.  Since  almost  five  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  hearing,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  attorneys  have  opposed  this  latest  re¬ 
quest  for  a  further  adjournment. 

Farmers  want  a  prompt  decision  in  this  case. 
They  understand  it  is  just  another  example  of 
dealer  price  juggling  and  there  is  no  need  for 
granting  the  League  more  time  to  manufac¬ 
ture  excuses  and  reasons  for  their  attempted 
steal.  Farmers  are  entitled  to  be  assured  now 
that  there  is  no  possible  chance  of  this  $150,000 
being  later  assessed  against  their  milk  checks 
to  help  swell  the  coffers  of  Borden  and  the 
League,  and  their  dealer  friends. 
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Sheffield  Farms  Denies  Rumor 

IN  ANSWER  to  the  rumor  of  a  pending  “deal” 
between  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  and  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  reported  in  our  June  3  issue,  F. 
J.  Andre,  Sheffield  President,  has  written 
every  Sheffield  producer  that 
“This  rumor  is  absolutely  false — no  such  transac¬ 
tion  has  been  negotiated  or  is  contemplated  by  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Company. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  this  “ugly  rumor”  is 
going  around.  Now,  that  you  know  the  facts,  we 
feel  sure  that  this  rumor  will  in  no  way  undermine 
the  very  fine  relationship  that  has  existed  for  many 
years  between  you  and  Sheffield  Farms  Company.” 

Mr.  Andre  has  asked  us  to  publish  this  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  his  letter  and  we  are  glad. to  do  it. 
Rumors  thrive  on  secrecy  and  the  best  way  to 
stop  them,  when  they  are  false,  is  with  a  forth¬ 
right  statement  of  denial,  such  as  has  been 
made  here. 

We  also  have  the  personal  assurance  of  Mr. 
Andre  that  “no  such  transaction  has  been  ne¬ 
gotiated  or  is  contemplated”  by  the  parent 
company,  National  Dairy,  either. 

All  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a 
deal  between  Sheffield  and  the  League,  or 
some  other  dealer,  might  not  be  a  possibility 
in  the  future.  If  such  a  situation  ever  does 
arise,  we  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  last  issue 
— that  the  very  least  Sheffield  producers  are 
entitled  to  is  a  chance  to  buy  the  country 
plants  themselves  before  they  are  put  on  the 
block.  It  is  the  continued  patronage  of  farm¬ 
ers  that  first  built  these  plants  and  paid  for 
some  of  them  many  times  over  since.  In  all 
fairness  and  justice,  they  should  have  the  first 
option  on  them. 


“Sense  and  Nonsense” 

THE  May  issue  of  The  Reader’s  Digest 
carries  a  good  realistic  survey  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  written  by  Harold 
D.  Cooley,  Congressman  from  North  Carolina. 
It  is  also  very  timely,  since  the  FSA  has  been 
asking  Congress  for  a  new  appropriation. 

Mr.  Cooley  is  impartial  in  his  appraisal.  He 
recognizes  both  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the 
two  completely  contradictory  programs  set  up 
by  the  FSA,  one  in  the  American  way,  the  other 
according  to  the  Communist  pattern.  The 
former  had  to  do  with  making  simple  business 
loans  to  worthy  farmers  in  financial  straits. 
In  all,  950,000  farmers  have  borrowed  $778,- 
522,000.  As  of  June  1943,  $404,327,000  had 
fallen  due  and  $377,133,000,  or  93%,  had  been 
paid  back. 

In  direct  contrast,  the  Congressman  cites  the 
197  collectivist  experiments  along  the  lines 
of  the  imuch  publicized  settlement  in  Arthur- 
dale,  West  Virginia,  all  of  which  have  cost 
taxpayers  upwards  of  $250,000,000,  in  an 
attempt  to  “rehabilitate”  15,500  farmers. 
Everyone  of  these  projects  have  turned  out  to 
be  complete  failures,  both  socially  and  finan¬ 
cially.  Officials  of  the  FSA  admit  this  but 
claim  that  the  Communist  projects  affected 
only  1%  of  its  entire  operations.  Mr.  Cooley 
points  out  that  while  it  may  have  been  only 
1%  in  number  of  farmers,  its  actual  cost  was 
almost  one -third  as  much. 

The  Congressman’s  conclusion  from  his 
analysis  is  equally  sound:  “The  lesson  is  clear; 
in  America,  the  American  way  works  best.” 


Monthly  Until  January 

BECAUSE  of  the  continued  Government  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  paper,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  further  reduce  our  issues  to 
once  a  month,  instead  of  twice  a  month  as  for¬ 
merly,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

This  is  a  decision  we  have  been  forced  to 
make  reluctantly.  It  was  certainly  not  to  our 
liking,  but  it  will  save  paper  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  us  to  publish  a  good  size  issue  once 
a  month,  with  more  space  available  for  our 
many  popular  editorial  features  Also,  our 
front  cover  page  is  being  restored  after  a  year’s 
absence. 

These  monthly  issues  will  be  published  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  July  to  December,  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  every  month.  As  matters 
stand  now,  it  is  our  intention  to  resume  two 
issues  a  month  next  January,  and  we  hope  that 
by  that  time  the  paper  situation  will  have 
eased  so  that  no  further  changes  will  be  nec¬ 
essary. 

We  are  sure  our  friends  understand  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  we  hope  they  will  agree  with  the 
decision  we  have  been  compelled  to  make. 
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Loss  on  Large  Eggs 

I  have  been  selling  my  eggs,  mostly  to  private  cus¬ 
tomers,  by  weight  for  several  years,  and  was  glad 
to  see  this  practice  followed  in  the  N.  Y.  wholesale 
market.  Then  they  quoted  50  lbs.  per  crate  27  oz., 
or  jumbos  over  28  ozs.  Now  the  top  market  is  47 
lbs.  per  crate,  25  oz.  or  over,  at  36  cents,  or  $10.80  per 
crate.  My  hens  are  laying  now  90%  of  their  eggs 
over  27  oz.  per  dozen  of  which  50%  are  28.3  oz.,  or 
over,  53  lbs.  per  crate,  which  on  a  comparative  basis, 
should  bring  $12.60  per  crate. 

We  poultrymen,  of  which  I  am  only  a  small  old 
one,  are  chipped  $1.80  per  crate,  even  if  the  com¬ 
mission  men  do  give  us  a  fair  deal.  My  average 
feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  for  the  year  of  1943  (they  did 
poorly  this  past  winter)  was  27.4  cents  per  dozen. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  change  in  practice, 
and  what  can  we  do  about  it?  c.  K. 

New  York. 

OPA  price  regulations  are  the  cause  of 
wiping  out  the  premium  for  large  eggs  in  the 
East.  It  is  a  matter  that  only  a  thoroughly 
organized  poultry  industry  can  rectify.  The 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council  has 
tried  to  get  the  premium  re-established,  but 
without  success.  There  is  no  real  reason  why 
premiums  for  both  size  and  quality  of  native 
and  nearby  eggs  should  not  be  re-established, 
but  it  does  not  look  as  though  this  will  ever 
occur  under  the  present  setup.  You  are  find¬ 
ing  yourself  in  the  same  boat  as  all  North¬ 
eastern  poultrymen  whose  feed  and  other  costs 
are  higher,  but  who  are  placed  on  the  same 
price  basis  as  farmers  in  the  Middle  West, 
where  most  of  the  eggs  are  produced  in  farm 
flocks. 

Unless  Congress  does  some  revision  work  to 
the  OPA,  C.  K.  and  all  other  poultrymen  of 
the  Northeast  will  certainly  be  holding  the  bag 
until  the  war  is  over. 


Back  to  a  Real  State  Fair  ? 

A  new  State  law  abolishes  the  Industrial  Ex¬ 
hibit  Authority  of  the  New  York  State  Fair 
and  transfers  all  the  functions  of  that  State 
agency  to  the  Fair  Director.  We  hope  this  shift 
means  that  after  the  war,  we  will  have  more 
of  a  real  State  Agricultural  Fair,  and  less  com¬ 
mercialism,  midways  and  cheap  side  shows. 

Such  a  plan  would  restore  the  observance  of 
a  fine  farm  tradition  that  was  lost  for  a  few 
years  during  the  late  thirties  in  the  shuffle 
for  profits  and  big  gate  receipts.  There  are 
some  old  traditions  that  are  still  worth  a  lot  of 
attention  and  respect,  no  matter  how  modern 
the  age  or  fast  the  pace,  and  we  feel  that  the 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  is  one  of  them. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Compared  with  some  of  your  readers,  I  am  almost 
a  newcomer  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  circle.  My  entry  into  it 
in  1914  coincided  with  the  end  of  an  era.  Yet,  through 
thirty  years  of  such  change  and  turmoil  as  the  world 
probably  has  never  before  seen  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  the  spirit  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  kept  steadfast. 

I  hope  my  friendship  with  you  will  continue  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  l.  e.  m. 


I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  $2.00  renewing  my 
subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  six  more 
years.  Now  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  your  paper.  I  think  your  way 
of  standing  with  the  farmers  is.  much  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  because  I  know  how  much  our  faith  is  tried 
and  therefore  how  much  all  of  us  appreciate  the  real 
truth  from  you.  ‘  k.  m.  h. 


In  renewing  my  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  I  feel  that  I  am  subscribing  to  one  of  the 
finest  publications  in  America.  Your  editorial  policy 
is  noble  and  exceptionally  honest,  and  we  farmers 
know  that  it  will  always  be  thus. 

Your  many  articles  are  of  great  interest  and  of  real 
educational  value  to  the  farmer.  Here’s  wishing  you 
many  more  years  of  prosperous  publication. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  E.  c. 


Brevities 

“They  that  are  whole  have  no  need  of  the  physician, 
but  they  that  are  sick:  I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.”  Mark  2: 18. 

Surplus  vegetables  that  are  canned  fresh  from  the 
Victory  garden  will  be  more  important  than  ever  this 
winter.  The  most  attractive  thing  in  the  world  is  a 
well  stocked  pantry  shelf  of  home  raised  food. 

If  well  grown  Leghorn  pullets  have  not  started  to 
lay  before  they  are  eight  months  old,  then  they 
should  go  in  the  pot  where  they  belong.  Feed  is  too 
high  and  scarce  to  waste  on  loafers. 

Farm  land  prices  are  about  30  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  three  years  ago.  The  interest  on  a  big 
mortgage  and  debts  will  soon  lick  any  farm  opera¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  farming. 

The  amount  of  lime  used  annually  in  the  United 
States  for  mixing  with  insecticides  and  fungicides 
is  approximately  200,000  tons  or  about  4,000  car  loads. 
This  should  kill  a  lot  of  bugs  if  properly  applied  at 
the  right  time. 

If  meat  is  placed  in  the  refrigerator  without  re¬ 
moving  the  wrapping,  shortly  after  it  has  been  taken 
out  of  a  quick  freezing  unit,  it  will  not  drip  water 
and  will  thaw  out  better  than  when  kept  at  ordinary 
room  temperature. 
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PRESIDENT  TAFT  GAVE 


IT  is  June  1,  1909.  For  weeks  the  papers  have 
been  full  of  the  exciting  news.  Now,  before 
the  New  York  City  Hall  five  “horseless  carriages” 
— an  Acme,  a  Shawmut,  an  Itala  and  two  Model-T 
Fords — stand  hub  to  hub. 

Anxiously  mechanics  make  final  adjustments. 
Then,  from  the  White  House,  President  Taft 
flashes  the  starting  signal.  And  America’s  first 
transcontinental  auto  race  is  under  way. 

West  of  St.  Louis  seven-day  rains  had  turned 
the  country  roads  into  quagmires.  Across  the 
prairies  and  in  Colorado  average  speeds  were 
cut  to  ten  miles  an  hour. 


THE  STARTING  SIGNAL 


At  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  the  big  Itala  quit 
the  race.  The  others  plowed  on.  Near  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Cascades  they  fought  their  way 
against  towering  snow  drifts. 

Days  later.  Ford  Car  Number  2 — the  winner 
—  entered  the  gates  of  Seattle’s  Alaska-Yukon 
Pacific  Exposition.  It  had  crossed  the  continent 
in  22  days  and  55  minutes,  with  New  York  air 
still  in  the  two  front  tires! 

As  he  awarded  the  trophy  cup.  Colonel  M. 
Robert  Guggenheim  said:  “Mr.  Ford’s  theory  that 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 


a  light-weight  car,  highly  powered  .  .  .  can  go 
places  where  heavier  cars  cannot  go,  and  can  heat 
heavier  cars  costing  five  and  six  times  as  much , 
on  the  steep  hill  or  on  bad  roads,  has  been  proved. 

“/  believe  Mr.  Ford  has  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  popular  automobile.” 

The  proof  of  that  no  longer  rests  in  a  single 
car  which  won  a  race,  but  in  the  30  million 
cars  and  trucks  Ford  has  built  since  then.  And 
today  millions  of  them  are  providing  reliable, 
economical  transportation  for  wartime  America. 

Meanwhile  the  inventive  genius  and  the  pre¬ 
cision  skills  associated  with  the  name  Ford  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  the  nation  in  the  mass  production 
of  giant  aircraft  and  other  means  to  victory. 

In  the  days  of  peace  ahead.  Ford’s  resource¬ 
fulness  will  again  produce  soundly-engineered 
motor  cars,  priced  within  the  reach  of  the 
largest  number  of  people. 
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’SXILAC  Si 

Cattle  ?| 

JPi’ay  Jj 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Sanilac 

FARM  PRODUCTS 


SANILAC  CATTLE  SPRAY  •  SANILAC  HARNESS  OIL  •  SANILAC  AXLE  GREASE 
SANILAC  HAND  SEPARATOR  OIL  •  SANILAC  INSECT  SPRAY 
SANILAC  COMPOUND  NEATSFOOT  OIL  •  SANILAC  DISINFECTANT 


From  Dawn 


Dusk 


to 


/ 


SPRAY 


CATTLE 


SANILAC 


DAY 


ALL 


PROTECTS 


G' 


IVE  YOUR  HERD  double  pro¬ 
tection!  Kill  and  repel  the  flies 
■and  insects  that  irritate  your  cattle — 
iTob  your  milk  profits!  Spray  once  a 
day  with  Sanilac.  Then  your  animals 
are  safe — they  can  eat  and  rest  in 
icomfort.  Sanilac  is  double-strength, 
|yet  it  won’t  burn  or  blister  the  hide, 
harm  the  eyes,  taint  the  milk,  gum  or 
'stain  hair,  if  used  as  directed.  Sanilac 
was  specially  developed  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Socony- Vacuum  Research  Lab¬ 
oratories.  Start  using  it  now ! 


NO  FIRE!  NO  RATS!  NO  ROT!  NO  RUST! 


when  you  build  or  repairwith  CONCRETE! 

Concrete  watering  troughs,  housing  and  barn  floors  help  keep  your 
stock  clean  and  healthy.  Concrete  feeding  floors  prevent  waste  of 
l  feed.  Concrete  improvements  of  all  kinds  save  time  and  labor — help 
\  you  produce  more  pork,  beef,  milk,  poultry  and  eggs. 

|  You  can  make  farm  repairs  and  improvements  NOW  with  concrete. 

|  Materials  are  plentiful  and  your  Lehigh  dealer  has  plenty  of  that 
f  reliable  Lehigh  Cement.  He  also  has.  free  pamphlets  that  tell  how  to 
*  build  concrete  feeding  floors,  laying  houses,  small  farrowing  houses, 
tanks,  troughs  and  other  farm  installations. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  AUENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  lit.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


FLEX  -  0  -  S  E/I  L 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal .  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


E=  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


Dr.  J.  H.  Oesterhaus 
says  about  90%  re¬ 
spond  to  Mam-o-Lac, 
Write  for  full  details 
today, 


Prevent  abortion  by 
calfhood  vaccination. 
We  supply  Strain  19. 
Complete  fine  vaccines 
— serums  and  supplies. 


tuuaj.  »  i  ■  ■  ■  ■  i  i  — 

Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F  Kansas  City  15,  Mo 


MAM-O-LAC 


Formerly 

Strepto-Lac 


(TYROTHRICIN) 


Pasturing  Dairy  Cows  and  Heifers 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


During  the  late  summer  of  last  year 
I  stopped  at  several  dairy  farms  in 
Vermont.  Most  of  their  permanent 
pastures  were  kept  closely  grazed  and 
appeared  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The 
ratio  of  cows  to  land  area  on  these 
farms  was  comparatively  high,  conse¬ 
quently  more  manure  was  available  for 
use  on  the  land,  and  the  grass  through¬ 
out  the  season  was  kept  short  by  the 
close  grazing  necessitated.  Where  there 
were  larger  areas  of  pasture  available 
these  hard-headed  Vermont  farmers 
have  found  from  practical  experience 
that  it  pays  to  use  a  rotational  grazing 
program.  In  this  way  different  areas 
can  be  eaten  down  closely  and  then  the 
cows  are  temporarily  changed  to  an¬ 
other  section. 

Close  Grazing 

Not  only  is  the  kind  of  pasture  im- 
ortant,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
andled  and  grazed  will  materially  in¬ 
fluence  the  amount  and  quality  of  its 
digestible  protein  content  in  ratio  to 
the  rest  of  the  total  digestible  nutrients 
available.  The  recent  studies  of  Ellen- 
berger  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  present  some  new  facts  and  worth¬ 
while  considerations  relative  to  the 
yield  and  composition  of  grasses,  under 
actual  pasture  conditions. 

His  report  of  128  pasture  grass  sam¬ 
ples  shows  that  the  composition  of  Ver¬ 
mont  pasture  grasses,  taken  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  about  one  month  from  June  1 
to  October  22,  were  exceptionally  good 
for  uniformity  throughout  the  season. 
Their  crude  fiber  content  had  a  de¬ 
crease  from  a  high  of  6.27%,  taken  on 
July  2,  to  a  low  of  4.68%  on  October 
22.  This  demonstrates  the  practical 
value  of  close  grazing,  because  on  many 


exact  expression.  Both  oats  and  wheat 
bran  apparently  have  a  stimulating  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  animal  body  above  and  be- 
ond  the  potential  possibilities  of  their 
nown  nutrients,  vitamins  and  miner¬ 
als.  Farmers  have  realized  the  value 
of  these  feeds  for  a  long  time.  They 
know  good  results  when  they  see  them 
and  act  accordingly. 

Nutrients  Needed 

An  average  of  many  Dairy  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Association  records  shows 
that  excellent  pasture  will  adequately 
support  a  daily  milk  production  up  to 
26  pounds  of  4%  milk.  The  average 
digestible  protein  required  daily  for  a 
good  cow  under  •  usual  conditions, 
weighing  1,000  pounds  and  producing 
this  amount  of  milk,  would  be  0.650 
pounds  for  maintenance  and  1.27 
pounds  for  milk,  or  a  total  of  1.92 
pounds.  She  would  also  need  14.43 
pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  other 
than  digestible  protein,  or  16.35  pounds 
of  total  digestible  nutrients.  Of  this 
amount  7.93  pounds  would  be  needed 
for  body  maintenance  and  8.42  pounds 
for  milk  production. 

Based  on  the  average  total  digestible 
nutrient  content  of  the  Vermont  field 
samples  of  20.97%,  it  would  require  a 
daily  intake  of  78  pounds  of  such  grass 
to  meet  the  maintenance  and  milk  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  1,000  pound  cow  pro¬ 
ducing  26  pounds  of  4%  milk.  How¬ 
ever,  this  amount  of  grass  would  pro¬ 
vide  her  with  3.31  pounds  of  digesti¬ 
ble  protein,  or  1.39  pounds  above  her 
requirements.  She  would  need  only  48 
pounds  of  this  grass  to  supply  her  daily 
digestible  protein  needs  of  1.92  pounds. 
It  would  also  furnish  10.65  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients,  or  2.13 


If  cows  and  heifers  are  allowed  access  to  coarse  roughage  or  mixed  pasture 
grasses  before  being  turned  on  legume  pasture,  it  will  help  to  prevent  bloat.  These 
healthy  Holstein  heifers  are  owned  by  Richard  Sheldon,  Rutland  Co.,  Vermont 


pastures  during  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall,  the  herbage  appears  to  be 
abundant,  but  it  may  be  so  rank  and 
stemmy  that  the  cows  and  young  stock 
will  not  eat  it  because  of  its  high  fiber 
content.  Even  Kentucky  bluegrass 
shows  an  average  analysis  of  between  8 
and  9  per  cent  throughout  the  season 
on  most  pastures. 

Protein  and  Pasture 

The  benefit  of  close  grazing  on  the 
protein  percentage  content  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  grasses  mentioned  is  also  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  had  an  average  in¬ 
crease  from  a  low  of  4.93%  on  July  2  to 
5.35%  on  October  22.  Figured  on  a  30 
per  cent  dry  matter  basis,  the  protein 
content  of  the  grass  then  increased 
from  about  21%  protein  to  between  27 
and  28%,  with  a  seasonal  average  be¬ 
tween  23  and  24%.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  reported  average  compo¬ 
sition  of  86  samples  of  grass  taken  from 
representative  pastures,  located  in 
about  one-third  of  the  towns  well  dis¬ 
tributed  over  Vermont  for  a  similar 
period,  show  a  protein  content  of  be¬ 
tween  25  and  26%,  for  30%  dry  matter. 
It  is  probable  that  these  areas  were,  on 
the  average,  even  more  closely  grazed 
than  under  field  conditions. 

Family  cows  are  usually  very  closely 
grazed  on  such  plots,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  produce  well  and 
give  such  good  rich  milk  is  because  the 
grass  eaten  is  of  excellent  quality.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  they  need  no  addi¬ 
tional  protein  in  their  concentrate 
feed  other  than  that  supplied  by  the 
grass  and  whole  or  ground  corn,  bar¬ 
ley,  oats  and  wheat,  or  varying  com¬ 
binations  of  these  grains.  I  observed 
that  one  of  the  favorite  feeds  used  by 
Vermonters  for  their  family  cows  is  a 
mixture  of  half  corn  or  barley  and  half 
oats.  Some  like  to  add  a  little  wheat 
bran,  especially  as  summer  gets  along. 
They  say  it  puts  the  cow  in  good  fettle 
and  keeps  her  bowels  active  and  in 
good  condition.  Some  bran  with  a  little 
oil  meal  added  does  make  cows  look 
slicker  and  produce  better  on  late  sum¬ 
mer  pasture.  This  appearance  of  well 
being,  when  so  fed,  may  be  due  to  their 
need  for  a  little  extra  protein  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  In  any  case,  wheat  bran  is  a 
good  feed  to  use  and  thus  provide  bulk, 
variety  and  palatability.  Cows  like  this 
light,  tasty  feed.  It  may  and  probably 
does  contain  certain  properties,  factors 
or  substances  that  scientists  have  not 
yet  discovered  or  reduced  to  terms  of 


pounds  above  her  maintenance  require¬ 
ments. 

There  are  very  few  pastures  in  Ver¬ 
mont  or  any  place  else  that  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  supplying  sufficient  grass  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  except  during  the 
spring,  to  provide  cows  with  enough 
herbage  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
for  maintenance  and  milk  of  the  weight 
and  amounts  just  discussed.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  though  that  the  addition  of  a  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  to  the  grain  ration 
would  not  be  necessary  as  long  as  the 
pasture  provided  about  48  pounds  of 
good  to  excellent  grass  daily. 

/  Grain  on  Grass 

It  is  desirable  to  figure  out  how  much 
grain  the  cows  on  grass  will  need  in 
order  to  keep  up  in  good  flesh  and  not 
drop  off  in  production,  but  the  big  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  that  pasture  conditions  are  so 
exceedingly  variable.  This  is  true  not 
only  when  comparing  one  farm  with 
another,  but  also  applies  in  most  in¬ 
stances  right  on  the  same  farm.  The 
individuality  of  the  cows,  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  kind  and  quality  of  the  grass 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
grazed,  all  play  important  influencing 
roles  on  the  palatability  and  availabil¬ 
ity  of  the  nutrients  supplied.  There¬ 
fore,  no  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be 
used  that  are  applicable  to  all  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  some  sections,  such  as  on  the  lime¬ 
stone  soils  in  Onondaga  County,  New 
York,  the  pasturage  provided  on  well 
kept  farms  is  so  good  and  the  cows 
like  it  so  well  that  they  often  refuse  to 
eat  grain  until  pasture  starts  to  get 
short  or  dry,  usually  well  along  in  the 
summer.  Their  production,  year  in  and 
year  out,  holds  up  well  as  their  cow 
testing  association  records  testify. 

Based  on  a  large  number  of  D.  H.  I, 
A.  averages  the  records  show  that  on 
good  pasture  a  cow  weighing  1,200 
pounds  and  producing  31  pounds  of  4% 
milk,  will  need  almost  7  pounds  of  grain 
daily  to  keep  up  her  weight  and  pro¬ 
duction.  This  would  be  at  the  approxi¬ 
mate  ratio  of  1  pound  of  grain  to  each 
4.5  pounds  of  milk  produced.  If  a  cow 
of  this  weight  produced  41  pounds  daily 
of  a  similar  test  milk  it  would  take  just 
a  little  over  11  pounds  of  grain  feed 
to  meet  her  requirements.  The  feed 
milk  ratio  would  then  be  1:3.7.  She 
could  produce  up  to  50  pounds  daily  on 
the  same  feed  if  the  pasturage  was  of 
(Continued  on  page  332) 
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QUALITY  CHESTER  WHITES 

Bred  Gilt  Sale 

August  12  7:30  P.  M. 

FEATURING 
No  Wrinkles  509327 
Jr.  Champion  Boar  1943 

Indiana  State  Show 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS 

Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

We  now  have  some  exceptionally  nice  -  spring  pigs,  8 
weeks  old  at  $15.00  each,  application  for  registration 
furnished.  These  pigs  are  of  choice  and  select  breeding, 
guaranteed  upon  receipt  to  please  you  in  every  respect 
or  ship  them  back  at  our  expense.  Service  boars  and 
open  gilts  for  spring  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Open  gilts  and  boars  for  fall  breeding.  Spring  litters 
now  ready.  All  bred  from  herd  sire  (registered) 
••Cornell’s”  Rhode  Islander  No.  482467. 

Marigold  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  112,  No.  Scituate,  R.  I. 

Purebred  Registered  Chester  White  Gilts 

Boars,  from  prize  winning  stock,  4  months  old,  $25. 
BEROL  LODGE,  INC.,  710  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  9 

YORKSHIRES 

THE  BACON  HOG 

Eight  of  Our  March  Litters 

NOW  ON  A  Ft  TEST 

And  averaging  better  than 
ELEVEN  PIGS  PER  LITTER 
These  pigs  are  out  of  Canadian  dams  and 
sired  by  our  Canadian  Boar. 

ROSE  LODGE  WONDER  70W 

GET  YOUR  WONDER  PIGS 
Available  in  May  from  these  outstanding  lit¬ 
ters.  Also  a  few  open  gilts  for  fall  farrowing. 

Yorkshire  Farms,  Salisbury,  Conn. 

Choice  Eight  Weeks  Old  Registered 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Ready  July  first.  Best  Canadian  breeding. 
Several  unrelated  pairs  available  $15.00  each; 
$25.00  pair. 

RICHARD  B.  THURBER,  West  Wind  Farm, 
Charlotte,  Vermont 

•  YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


PROVEN  HAMPSHIRE  SOWS 

BRED  TO  WINDSOME  ROLLER 
SON  OF  THE  $6000.00  BOAR 

STEAM  ROLLER 

Grand  registered  individuals;  unexcelled 
blood  lines;  proven  mothers  bred  for  fall 
farrowing  to  excellent  son  of  breed’s  top 
boar.  Top  foundation  stock  at  very  con¬ 
servative  prices.  This  grand  boar  also 
FOR  SALE 

WINDSOME  FARM 

Litchfield  -  Connecticut 

Phone;  Thomaston  73-14. 


*  PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRE  PIGS  FOR  SALE  • 

7-9  weeks  $7.59.  Five  Registered  Boars,  Boiler, 
Mercury  or  Stepahead  breeding,  ready  for  service. 
Priced  reasonably.  Your  inspection  invited. 

ROCKY  KNOLL  FARM  R  2  SHARON.  CONN. 

FOR  SALE:  Hampshire  Pigs  AH  Ages 

Rood  stock.  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  V. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  O.  I.  C.  CROSSED 

6-8  Weeks  Old  . $5.50  Each 

8-10  Weeks  Old  . 6.00  Each 

Carefully  crated  and  selected,  shipped  C.O.D. 

on  approval.  All  orders  promptly  filled  with 
pigs  that  will  please  you. 

CHESTER  WHITES,  CHESTER-BERKSHIRE, 
YORKSH I  RE-CHESTER. 

6-8  Weeks  . $4.50 

8-10  Weeks .  5.50 

12  Weeks  Started  Shoates .  10.00 

Vaccination  85  cents  extra  if  desired.  Tel.  1236-M 
Ship  one  or  more  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord.  Mass. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $4.75  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.00  each 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Chester  Whites.  AD 
large  healthy  grow  thy  pigs  for  fatting  or  breeders. 
Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  Vaccination  if  desired  75e  extra. 

Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 

P.S.  Any  one  pig  order  50  cents  extra. 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Most  hog  for  your  money.  Boar  and  sow  pigs 
unrelated.  Gilts  and  young  boars.  Best  of 
blood  lines,  thick,  low  down,  good  type. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK  -  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 

REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

The  Worlds  Finest  Bacon  Hoa 
Top  quality  breeding  stock — all  ages. 

Ideal  for  crossing.  Reasonable  prices. 

HILLTOP  FARM,  ERWINNA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

•  regTiamworth  pigs  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — A11  Ages — 
Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Wcstbury,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 

-  REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  PIGS  - - 

40  to  12  weeks  old  $8.00  to  $10.  each.  The  real  bacon 

breed.  TAMWORTH  FARM.  MILTON.  DELAWARE 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

FOR  SALE  AT  FARMER’S  PRICES 
Two  Sons  of  L.  D.  Palladin  307995;  Sire:  Levity’s 
Valor  219157  AR.  Dam:  Langwater  Mab  217996 
14,949.0— 830.9— Class  D 

Palladin  is  one  of  the  few  living  grandsons  of 
Langwater  Steadfast.  Levity  Valor’s  Mab  of  Old- 
acres,  his  full  sister,  is  now  on  test  in  class  E 
and  has  produced  4803.0  of  milk,  233. S'  of  fat  in 
101  days.  The  bull  calves  are: 

1.  Born:  May  18,  1944  Dam:  Broadmeadows 

Annette  480380.  151 10.6— 653.6 — Class  C. 

2.  Bom:  May  21,  1944  Dam:  L.  D.  Repeal 

Chimes  585760.  10598. 1— 586.5— Class  G 

FOB  PEDIGREES  AND  PRICES  PLEASE 
WRITE  TO 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARM 
Delhi  -  New  York 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

FOUNDATION  TYPE 

Young  cow,  recently  freshened;  out 

of  Champion’s  Highnora  . $350.00 

Her  6  weeks  heifer . 50.00 

Also  her  first  heifer,  18  months  old, 

sired  by  Foremost  Templar .  250.00 

■A  3-year-old,  sired  by  Foremost 
Hightide  .  150.00 

J.  M.  JOHNSON 

New  Preston  -  Connecticut 

op  330  West  34th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


i 

daughters  with  first  calves  averaged  13348  iivr 
— 606.8BF  in  G  and  GG.  K  a 

S°-  mons>  old— Dam’s  Record  704.1BF  Cl  C 

No.  2—10  mons.  old — Dam’s  Becord  783.8BF  CI  A 
No.  3 —  7  mons.  old— Dam’s  Record  819.7BF  Cl' BB 
Star  carries  blood  lines  of  our  Class  Leader 
Beaverbrook  Madonna  in  DD — Record  18817  4M 
— 943.7BF.  If  you  want  a  Sire  backed  by  pro¬ 
duction  and  type,  send  for  particulars  and  ped¬ 
igrees;  we  also  offer  a  few  of  Star’s  heifers 
open  and  bred.  TB  and  Bang’s  Accredited  Herd. 

BULL  CALVES  WITH  REAL  PRODUCTION 
INHERITANCE 

Langwater  Vagabond  breeding,  and  closely  related  to 
Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  three 
years,  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Sibyl  874.5  lbs.  fat  at 
??  y.ea*s  and  Tarbell  Farms  Royal  Lenda  1109  lbs. 
fat  at  four  years.  TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS. 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  NEW  YORK  ’ 

Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

es  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 
WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 

sheep  ~  I 

Reg.  Dorset  Yearling  Rams 


GEO.  D. 


shipped  on  approval,  $35.00. 

BRICE,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE.  Registered  Dorset  rams  and  ewes  with 
lambs.  E.  L.  ROGERS  -  -  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 


®H>HT  Choice  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes  one  year 
old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludiowville,  New  York 


WANTFIY  s.heep  or  Lambs;  will  trade;  see  adver- 
v*  mi  i  lull  tisement  under  swine.  Long  Island. 


[ 


AYRSHIRES 


] 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect^  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
oc  ^y«SH.RE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street, _ _• _ Brandon.  Vermont 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

■A.  y  r  shires 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  -  . 

Roal  Modest  Winona — Registered  3  year  old.  Papers, 
proven  record  available  $450.00  or  exchange  for  tested 
registered  Holstein  cow.  Phone:  Claverack  2020 

Babcock  s  Sunny  Ridge  Farm,  R.O.  I,  Crayville,  N.  Y. 

—REG.  HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  YEARLINGS  $150.00— 
Choice  Thendara  -  Winithur  breeding.  Frank  N 
Decker,  Att’y.,  126  W.  Washington  St.,  Syracuse,  N.yI 


SWINE 


-T  1 

Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs 

We  have  for  sale  fine  young  piga  of  both  sexes,  sir 
Weeks  old,  sired  by  Sensations  Improver  III,  from  the 
famous  B.  3.  Barker  herd  of  Thomtown,  Ind.  These 
ore  unusual  offerings  for  the  breeder  who  wants  good 
foundation  stock.  Price  $15.00  each,  f.  o.  b.  Red  Bank. 
jNgw  Jersey  * 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  I.  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

male  and  female,  from  large  litters  and  good  strain,  10 
and  12  weeks  old,  with  papers,  vaccinated  for  hog 
cholera  and  hemorragic  septicemia,  priced  at  $25  and 
up.  Write:  Frank  Silvernail,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


REG.  BERKSHIRE  SPRING  PIGS 

Third  generation  from  "The  Boar  of  Destiny."  Year¬ 
ling  boar.  Also  Registered  Southdown  Sheep. 

PUTNAM  FARMS,  Route  I,  STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 


BEO I STEBKD  BEBKSTrtRES:  Service  boars,  bred 
gilts  eight  weeks  old  pigs  of  Epoch  Flash  and  Pine- 
lawn  Nittany  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

HAVENS  BROS.  DUNDEE.  NEW  YORK 


BERKSHIRES,  registered,  young  gilts  and  boars. 

Rolling  Ridge  breeding.  R.  H.  Williams,  Argus,  Pa. 


Will  Trade  oW  O.  I.  o.  pigs  for  sheep  or 

'•  1,1  ,lduc  lambs;  make  offer:  Longi  Island. 

A.  M.  IORDAN.  PINELAWN.  LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 
Mail  reply  to  434  Produce  Excb.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Innoculated  Pigs,  $5.  Up  FOB  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Price  list.  A.  J.  PACKARD.  Somerville^  N.  J. 


HEREFORD  SERVICE  BOARS 


registered  unrelated  pigs,  choice  stock,  fanners’ 
Dnces.  BUNNY  BROOK  FARMS,  AID,  OHIO 


Maple  Hurst  Duroes.  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Rios. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTOIC  SCIPIO  CENTER*  N.  Yl 


YEARLING  BUUS  FOR  SALE  —  READY  FOR  LIGHT  SERVICE 


Name. 


Registration  N  o.  Family 


Calved. 


Hother’s  Black  Ensign .  759530 

Hother’s  Black  Prince .  759537 

Hother’s  Blackcap  Revolution.  759521 
Hother’s  Evader  Blackcap  ....  759527 
Hother’s  Quality  Marshall  ....  759536 
All  sons  of  Evader’s  quality  Bardolier  No.  612551,  our  former  junior 
herd  sire,  sold  to  Mr.  Otto  Nobis,  President  of  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
Association.  The  dams  of  these  bulls  are  among  the  best  in  our  herd. 
Full  pedigrees  sent  on  request. 


Queen  Mother  . . .  .5-10-43 

Blackbird  . 7-  4-43 

Blackcap  Bessie  .  .4-15-43 

Blackcap . 5-  1-43 

Lassie  Blackbird .  .  6-24-43 


Breeders  of  Purebred  HI 

Hampshire  Hogs  SXOCK  FARM 


Registered 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 


BAY  SHORE, 


and  Belgian  Horses 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY, 

Tel.  Bay  Shore  800 


LONG  ISLAND,  N  .Y. 


HEMPSTEAD  FARMS,  SPRING  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 

Has  for  sale  Pure  Bred  Jersey  heifers  and  young  cows  at  farmers’  prices. 

Can  sell  in  groups  of  8  or  10;  most  any  age  from  young  calves  to  3  or  4  years  old. 
These  are  rugged,  pure  bred  Jerseys  of  excellent  breeding,  many  of  them  being  by  a 
splendid  son  of  Astor’s  Design  and  many  by  Standard  Time,  son  of  Brampton  Big 
Standard,  Gold  and  Silver  Medal  with  M.  E.  rating  on  17  daughters  of  11,292  pounds  of 
milk,  5.86%  fat,  B.  F.  661.7.  Dam  of  Standard  Time  is  Louroy  Standard  Fern,  a  Medal 
of  Merit  cow. 

This  offers  a  splendid  chance  to  secure  excellent  breeding  and  sound  stock.  Some 
young  calves,  yearlings/  bred;  heifers,  and  young  cows  fresh  or  to  become  fresh  dur¬ 
ing  summer  or  early  fall. 

Will  sell  by  mail  on  guarantee,  but  much  prefer  to  have  buyers  visit  Farm,  see  them 
in  the  fields,  and  make  own  selections. 


NO  MASTITIS  NO  BANGS 

Sold  Subject  to  Retest 


NO  T,  B. 


HEMPSTEAD  FARMS,  SPRING  VA1LEY,  ROCKLAND  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


FOR  SALE 

Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers 

Two  2-year-old  heifers,  great-granddaugh¬ 
ters  of  the  International  Grand  Champion 
Eventuation  of  Page,  and  combining  the 
best  blood  of  Briarcliff.  Blackcap-Revolu¬ 
tion,  Glencamock  and  Andelot  strains. 
These  heifers  are  in  calf  to  Dunwalke 
Farms  Peer,  by  Repeater  of  Wheatland  5th. 
and  should  calve  about  October  1st. 

Both  are  registered  and  fine  specimens  of 
the  breed.  They  are  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free, 
and  the  herd  is  Accredited 

PRICE  $500  FOR  THE  PAIR. 

VERNON  MANOR  FARMS 

Peapack,  N.  J. 

Raymond  Van  Pelt,  Herdsman. 

Tel.,  Peapack  291- J. 


].[ 


SHORTHORNS 


ANGUS  DISPERSAL 

Famed  Bull  Revemere  Cold  Saturday;  thick, 
low,  sure  breeder,  and  6  excellent  registered 
cows  bred  to  him;  due  shortly.  Price  $2250. 
here.  Best  families;  grand  individuals.  A 
tested  proven  successful  herd  at  real  sacri¬ 
fice.  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity! 

WINDSOME  FARM 

LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 

Phone:  Thomaston  7 3-14 


Puretored.  H.©gist©recl 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Cows  and  first  calf  two  year  old  heifers  with 
calves  at  foot.  Sired  by  a  son  of  Brigadier  of 
Bordulac  out  of  a  daughter  of  Glencarnock 
Buxton.  Most  popular  blood  lines.  Your  choice 
of  50  head.  Hampshire  spring  pigs.  Double 
treated  ready  to  ship  $8.00.  Boar  pigs  of  popular 
blood  lines  with  papers  $10.00. 

READBOURNE  FARM 

CENTREVILLE,  Ml),  Waldo  W.  Brooks,  Mgr, 

HERBERT  S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  Cattle  and 
BERKSHIRE  Hogs.  All  ages  and 
sexes  for  sale. 

EIGHT  OPEN  HEIFERS  AND  UNRELATED  BULL 
TO  SELL  AS  A  UNIT. 

John  Gerow,  Manager 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  M<L,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Pedigreed  bull  three  years  member  Blackbird  Bando¬ 
lier  family;  also  six  cows  with  calf  at  side  and  4  cows 
with  calf  expected  in  month.  All  creditable  stoek.  Fine 
shape.  I.  H.  KATT,  Route  199.  PINE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


t  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

FOUR  BULLS  AND  THREE  HEIFERS 

Registered  14  months  old.  Well  bred  and  priced, 
reasonable.  These  animals  are  Aberdeen-Angus. 

ALBERT  HUBBARD,  AVOCA,  R.  D.  I,  NEW  YORK 


CH 


GOATS 


] 


American  Dairy  Goat  News.  Richmond,  Virginia,  $1.00 

yearly,  is  a  modem,  helpful,  attractive  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  You  will  enjoy  it.  SWISS  GOAT  CLUB,  Estacada, 
Oregon,  will  start  you  in  goats. 

FOR  SALE:  Pure  Toggenburgs,  Milk  Does,  Year¬ 
lings,  Doe  Kids  and  one  fine  Hornless  Buck  Kid. 

T0GGENBURG  GOAT  FARM,  E.  Wicks  Prop. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Sayvifle,  Long  Island,  New  York 

True  Blue  Nubians  Iprino o: kid* 

Herbert  Gericke,  1168  Richmond  Ave.,  S.  I.  2,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  467.  COLUMBIA. 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25e. 

Tnnnenfinro  kids:  also  fresh  does  choice  milk  stock. 

loggenourg  jacob  ginz,  westerlo,  n.  v. 

Toggenberg  and  Saanen  milk  does,  fresh.  We  ship  any¬ 
where.  PONY  FARM,  NIMROD.  NEW  YORK 


$HORTHORN$ 

THE  PROFIT  BREED 


Remember- YOU  SELL  BEEF  BYTHE  POUND 

Do  you  want  bigger  packer  checks?  Raise  Short¬ 
horns— the  breed  that  won  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  Champion  group  awards  3  out  of  the 
last  5  times  because  of  top  quality,  more  weight. 
Shorthorns  respond  to  greater  wartime  demands  for 
more  meat,  more  milk.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
r’Farm  Security  with  Shorthorns.' ’  Get  list  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  breeders.  Subscribe  to  the  Shorthorn 
World— $1  per  year. 

Write  to  American  Shorthorn  Breeders*  Assn. 
Dept.  M.,  312— Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  lllinoit 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
•U  round  breed"!  Produce  4%  milk  end  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  aU  milk  breeds! 

Cet  the  facts  —  FREE!  Or  read  Milking _ _ 

Shorthorn  Journal  Trial  subscription  six  mouths  50g,  one  year  SLOP. 

Milling  Slortloru  Society, Depl.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, HI 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  bull  calves,  3-5  months,  reg. 
top  breeding.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  New  York 


c 


HEREFOROS 


HEREFORD  ^BULLS 

19  Yearling  Grade  Bulls  Ready  for  Service. 
Sired  By 

Woodford’s  Bocaldo,  Grand  Champion  New 
York  State  Fair 
Or 

Richard  Tone,  Cornell  University’s  Great  Sire 

EUGENE  P.  F0RRESTEI,  Medina,  New  York 


HEREFOROS 

We  are  offering  a  very  nice  group  of  seven  heifers  all 
sisters,  and  one  bull  by  M.  P.  Domino  15th  the  Great 
Rodes  bull.  A11  polled  breeding. 

GREYMOOR  FARM,  CANAAN,  NEW  YORK 
Bob  Greeraux  Manager  Phone:  Canaan,  2407 


HEREFOROS 

24  Selected  Pure  Bred  Heifers.  Bred  to  Woodbum 
Mixer  6th,  Domino  and  Mischief  Mixer  blood  lines. 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested. 

Wm.  JL  Hamilton,  RJ>.  2,  Jamesviile,  N.Y. 


C 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


] 


pAD  CAT  17  Matched  pair  of  Sorrell  Bel- 
, 8t*n  geldings:  3  and  4  years 
old;  weight  3500  pounds :  full  brothers;  native  horses; 
quiet  and  well  broken.  Price  $500.  cash. Phone:  4F32 
T.  B.  KAUFMAN,  BELFAST,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Reg.  Belgian  Filly  Jy’?S„r 

liant  .  Docile  kind:  partly  broken.  Reasonably  priced. 

WILBUB  W.  KAMP,  NORTH  WEARE,  N.  H. 

J  MISCELLANEOUS  A  | 


FANCY  DAIRYCAmE  *  XT* 

“PwBlIfrr*  find*  saddle* 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORI 
Telephone  6471. 

FOR  SALE  £EE,DEoR  csIEERS  &  <-amb< 

^  A.  J.  Packard.  Somerville,  N.  . 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  "FORTRESS"  For 

Feed-Crop  Protection! 

Buy  Bonds  now,  for  fortresses  of 
the  air.  land  and  sea,  to  safeguard. 
ALL  you  own.  Later,  those  Bonds  i 
can  provide  a  peace-time  j 
“fortress” — Marietta's  Built-to- 
Endure  Silo  —  to  best  protect  your 
feed  crops. 

Marietta  Concrete  or  Wood  Silos— 
made  of  specially  treated,  pre¬ 
tested  materials  and  correctly  built 
—will  fortify  you  against  wastes 
that  can  spell  the  difference  be-j 
tween  LOSS  and  GAIN! 

Our  XX  Anchoring  System# '  used, 
on  Creosoted  Wood  Silos,  is  far' 
superior  to  other  methods— lessens 


greatest 


TO  ENDURt 


“twisting."  Our 
wood  preserving  process, 
minimizes  expansion  and 
contraction. 

Write  TODAY  lor  information 
—  including  best  delivery 
date.,, under  present  condi¬ 
tions.' Decide  now  to  own,  as 
soon  as  available,  a  Marietta 
Silo-^and  be  well  “fortified." 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP 

DEPT,  n 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 


Is  your  choice  based  on 
DEPENDABILITY?  Then  you’ll  want  an 
Electro-Line  Farm  Fence  Controller. 
Sold  By  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 

ELECTRO-LINE  FENCE  COMPANY 

120  N.  Broadway  •  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin, 


ANIMAL 

CUTS  AND  WOUNDS 


Every  minor  cut,  wound  or  harness  sore  should 
be  treated  promptly  with  a  good,  safe,  reliable 
germicide  and  fungicide.  This  is  why  Tincture 
Gambine  is  such  a  successful  treatment  for  minor 
injuries,  of  animals:  It  is  both  a  germicide  and 
a  fungicide.  It  prevents  infection,  promotes 
prompt  healing  hut  does  not  damage  the  tissues. 
'Also  excellent  for  hoof-rot,  thrush,  and  many 
ringworm  types  of  skin  infections.  Keep  a  pint 
bottle  of  Tincture  Gambine  handy.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

In  serious  cases  consult  your  veterinarian. 


TINCTURE 

GAMBINE 


Combine,  Inc.,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 


CHARLES  ANN 

I  means  "of  great  strength"  means  "grace' 


You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  meanings  of 
some  of  your  friends’  names.  Have  fun 
looking  them  up  in  ‘‘WHAT’S  IN  A 
NAME?”  —  the  new  cartoon-illustrated 
book  that  everybody's  talking  about. 

The  Ethyl  Corporation  would  like  to 
send  you  this  fascinating  booklet  free  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it  will  help  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  our  name  and  what  it  means: 

"ETHYL  is  a  trade  mark  name.  It  stands 
for  antiknock  fluid  made  only  by 
the  Ethyl  Corporation.  Our  war 
job  is  manufacturing  this  fluid  for 
improving  fighting  gasoline.” 


FREE 


COLOR-  ILLUS 
TRATEDBOOK  GIVES  MEAN¬ 
INGS  OF  OVER  900  MEN’S 
AND  WOMEN’S  NAMES. 
JUST  SEND  COUPON— NO 
MONEY-NO  OBLIGA¬ 
TION  OF  ANY  SORT. 


I 


“WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME?77 
Dept.  RY3,  Box  53,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  “What's  in 
a  Name?” 


Name. 


1 

|  Address . 

I 

I  City  &  State. 


(please  print) 


HAIL  strikes  with  FURY 

Hail  may  strike  anywhere,  anytime. 
Your  crops  can  be  ruined  in  a  few 
minutes — your  year’s  income  wiped  out. 
This  year,  protect  your  cost  of  production 
at  least.  Buy  Hail  Insurance. 

For  Free  Information  write — 

THE  RAIN  and  HAIL  INSURANCE 
BUREAU 

90  John  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

•  :  •  (  ’ 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


SAVE 


CALF 


Help 
Prevent 

Abortion  Losses 

HELP  prevent  infections  abortion  by  vaccinat¬ 
ing:  every  4  to  8  months  old  calf  with  genuine 
PETERS  BRUCELLA  ABORTUS  Vaccine  (Cattle 
Abortion  V  accine — Strain  19. )  Calf  hood  vacci¬ 
nation  is  government  recognized  as  an  effective 
part  of  Bang’s  Disease  Control  program. 

Pat  np  in  vials  containing  calf  doseof  6  c.c.'s. 
Price,  6  c.  c.  vial,  50c.  10—6  c.  c.  vials,  $4.00 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 

70  OTHER  PETERS 
ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS 


^v£60'D£  /)  \!  TAKE  this  coupon  to  your 

—  d^fr  W  friendly  Peters  druggist 

for  FREE  Veterinary 
Guide.  If  there  is  noPetera 
druggist  in  your  com¬ 
munity,  mail  coupon  to  us. 

_ _ wrrjioDAY.' 

J  NAME _  J 

|  ADDRESS .  | 

|  CITY. . STATE .  I 

PETERS  Vetp.inary  Guide  contains  descriptions  I 
I  of  93  diseases  common  to  domestic  animals  and  | 
I  poultry;  also  is  -ormation  regarding  prevention  t 

I  and  treatmea  -  ‘o  be  given  by  owner  himself  I 
at  low  cost. 


PETERS  SERUM 

COMPANY,  LABORATORIES 
4408  MAIN  ST.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Chemung  County  Notes 

L.  H.  Loven  of  Veteran  reports  his 
experiences  with  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
on  his  farm  for  four  years.  He  has 
10  registered  Southdown  ewes  and  a 
ram.  The  ewes  and  lambs  are  run  in 
two  pastures  containing  a  total  of  about 
seven  acres  of  land  and  arranged  so 
that  the  sheep  may  be  rotated  between 
them.  Each  pasture  field  opens  into 
the  barnyard  so  the  ewes  may  run  into 
an  open  shed  on  the  farmstead  at  any 
time.  The  ewes  are  treated  for  worms 
twice  each  summer  with  phenothiazine. 
They  are  bred  to  drop  their  lambs  in 
May.  and  each  ewe  is  given  a  separate 
pen  at  lambing  time.  Getting  the  lamb 
crop  before  the  ewes  are  turned  out 
on  pasture  avoids  disowned  lambs,  lack 
of  care  and  feeding  at  lambing  time 
and  the  exposure  of  new  born  lambs 
dropped  in  the  pasture.  Alfalfa  hay  is 
fed  liberally  and  little  grain  is  used 
except  to  flush  the  ewes,  to  increase 
milk  production  just  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  suckling  period  and  to  fatten 
the  lambs  for  market. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loven  agree  that  the 
sheep  business  is  ideal  for  them.  Sheep 
are  clean,  they  keep  the  pasture  look¬ 
ing  like  a  lawn,  they  are  tame  and 
they  have  been  able  to  produce  wool 
and  lambs  at  a  profit.  Mr.  Loven  works 
six  days  a  week,  eight  hours  a  day  in 
the  city  and  has  to  do  his  farming 
nights  and  mornings. 


Marion  Rhodes  and  Charles  Wolcott 
of  Big  Flats  have  designed  and  built 
a  buzz  saw  attached  on  the  back  of  a 
small  rubber-tired  tractor.  They  claim 
this  new  machine  saves  labor  in  getting 
out  the  winter’s  supply  of  wood.  The 
frame  for  the  saw  is  built  to  fit  in 
exactly  the  same  place  on  the  tractor 
that  ordinarily  held  the  two  plows.  This 
resulted  in  a  saw  table  built  close  up 
behind  the  tractor  seat.  The  saw  de¬ 
rives  power  from  a  belt  connected  to 
the  power  take-off  pulley. 

The  tractor  and  the  saw  are  moved 
around  the  woods  wherever  there  are 
a  few  cords  of  wood  to  cut.  This  makes 
skidding  of  the  poles  unnecessary  and 
by  the  use  of  a  truck  backed  up  to  the 
buzz  saw  it  is  possible  to  load  the  truck 
by  the  same  operation  as  is  required 
to  throw  the  wood  back  from  the  saw. 
Thus,  the  operations  of  skidding  and 
reloading  are  saved. 

Their  wood  supply  last  winter  came 
from  the  tops  of  trees  left  the  previous 
winter  from  logging  operations.  They 


Pasturing  Dairy  Cows  and 
Heifers 

(Continued  from  page  330) 
excellent  instead  of  good  quality.  The 
pasture  provided  may  also  be  of  such 
poor  quality  that  larger  amounts  of 
grain  will  be  needed.  However,  no 
matter  what  the  calculated  amount  may 
be  or  how  large  the  cow’s  appetite,  she 
should  never  be  fed  more  grain  than 
she  can  readily  and  safely  handle. 

Bloat  in  Cattle 

Every  year  some  good  cows  are  lost 
from  bloating  on  pastures.  Even  a  case 
of  mild  bloat  may  cause  considerable 
reduction  in  milk  production  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  tendency  for  the  condition  to  re¬ 
cur.  Internal  treatment  with  medicines, 
such  as  turpentine,  kerosene  and  soda 
to  stimulate  belching  may  be  of  some 
immediate  benefit,  but  their  adminis¬ 
tration  is  often  frought  with  danger, 
because  they  may  get  on  the  lungs. 
This  is  especially  true  when  oil  is  used. 
If  the  head  is  held  too  high  it  makes 
swallowing  difficult.  Some  farmers 
have  reported  they  obtained  especially 
good  results  from  drenching  bloated 
cows  with  one  quart  of  mineral  oil. 
Having  a  veterinarian  tap  the  cow’s 
paunch  is  sometimes  necessary  to  save 
her  life.  Fastening  a  gag  in  a  cow’s 
mouth  by  tieing  back  of  her  head  is 
also  frequently  beneficial.  However,  all 
these  are  emergency  expedients  which 
do  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble, 
because  they  do  not  remove  the  cause. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Cole, 
Mead  and  Regan  at  the  California  Sta¬ 
tion  conclusively  show  that  bloat  was 
readily  produced  when  lactating  cows 
were  not  allowed  to  eat  any  dry  rough- 
age  for  48  hours  or  more  before  being 
pastured  on  alfalfa  that  was  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  weeds  and  grasses. 
Bloat  was  completely  controlled  in  their 
tests  by  feeding  Sudan  hay  the  night 
before  turning  cows  on  alfalfa  pas¬ 
ture.  Pasturing  them  on  Sudan  grass 
at  night  prior  to  placing  them  on  al¬ 
falfa  pasture  the  next  day  was  also  an 
effective  means  of  preventing  bloat. 

These  tests  demonstrate  that  bloat  in 
cattle  results  from  a  lack  of  sufficient 
coarse  material  in  the  rumen  to  induce 
the  reflex  act  of  belching.  If  timothy 
hay,  straw  or  mixed  pasture  grass  is 
fed  the  night  before  cows  are  put  on 
legume  pasture,  other  station  and  farm 
reports  show  it  is  also  a  good  means  of 
preventing  bloat.  While  the  lack  of 
coarse  roughage  in  the  rumen  is  not 
the  only  contributing  cause  of  bloat, 
it  is  definitely  beneficial  to  have  the 
cows  eat  some  of  such  material  before 
being  placed  on  pasture  for  the  first 
time.  Access  to  a  straw  stack  while  on 
pasture  is  also  a  good  precaution.  Any 
digestive  disturbance  that  causes  the 
rumen  to  not  function  properly  in  its 
normal  physiologic  movements  would 
tend  to  induce  bloat.  This  may  probably 
be  the  reason  that  calves  sometimes 
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set  the  saw  and  the  truck  near  one  of 
these  tree  tops  and  soon  they  have  three 
cords  of  wood  loaded  on  the  truck 
ready  to  go  out  to  the  woodshed.  They 
claim  that  nearly  half  the  time  and 
labor  of  cutting  wood  is  saved  by  this 
new  method. 


John  Curren  of  Pine  City  has  killed 
about  300  rats  during  the  past  few 
months  by  use  of  a  flashlight  tied  to  a 
22-caliber  rifle.  Mr.  Curren  operates 
an  extensive  poultry  business  and  the 
rat  population  on  his  farm  increased 
to  such  numbers  that  he  just  had  to 
do  something  about  it.  Accordingly,  he 
rigged  up  an  outfit  and  uses  it  about 
three  nights  a  week  in  the  poultry 
house.  He  goes  to  the  poultry  house 
about  9  p.m.,  turns  on  the  spotlight 
and  as  soon  as  the  rats  hear  anyone 
around  or  see  the  flashlight,  they 
“freeze”  and  can  be  shot  quite  easily. 
Mr.  Curren  says  he  shot  as  many  as 
15  rats  some  nights,  especially  during 
the  early  part  of  his  campaign  when 
the  rat  population  was  high. 


Recently  on  the  farm  operated  by 
Maynard  L.  Smith  and  Son  of  Elmira, 
an  experiment  was  tried  with  timed 
milking.  Previously,  it  had  taken  two 
men  one  and  a  half  hours  to  milk  42 
cows.  Under  this  new  timed  method, 
two  men  have  been  milking  the  same 
number  of  cows  in  an  hour.  The  men 
like  it,  and  the  cows  have  shown  no 
tendency  to  decline  in  milk  production. 

The  work  is  divided  as  follows:  The 
man  who  runs  the  machines,  washes 
the  udders  with  hot  water  to  which  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  chlorine  has  been 
added  to  each  gallon.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  water  be  kept  hot  so  that  the 
cow’s  udder  is  stimulated  and  the  milk 
flow  starts  at  once.  The  machine  is  then 
applied.  The  timer  is  set  and  after 
three  minutes  the  milking  unit  is  re¬ 
moved.  By  this  time,  most  of  the  milk 
that  the  cow  will  give  will  be  in  the 
pail.  While  the  first  man  washes  the 
udders,  applies  the  machines  and  sets 
the  timers,  the  second  man  strips  the 
cows .  and  carries  the  milk.  Several 
cows  which  had  always  been  slow 
milkers  now  milk  as  fast  as  the  rest. 
There  have  been  reports  of  experimen¬ 
tal  evidence  to  show  increased  produc¬ 
tion  with  faster  milking  but  thus  far 
the  Smiths  have  noticed  no  difference. 
They  have  been  working  on  this  timed 
basis  for  over  five  months  now. 

l.  h.  w. 


bloat  even  though  their  roughage  and 
pasture  are  such  that  they  should  not 
induce  bloating,  because  they  are  not 
yet  capable  of  handling  large  amounts 
of  roughage.  If  a  cow  has  been 
"tapped”  she  may  later  develop  an  in¬ 
ternal  inflammation  and  then  bloat  fre¬ 
quently  in  spite  of  the  kind  or  manner 
of  subsequent  feeding. 

Co-op.  Payments  Restored 
to  Eastern  Producers 

When  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
filed  charges  of  domination  by  Sheffield 
Farms  Co.  over  Eastern  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator  Cladakis  suspended  all  coopera¬ 
tive  payments  to  Eastern.  This  amount¬ 
ed  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  on  every 
hundredweight  of  milk  handled  through 
the  cooperative.  The  suspension  has 
been  in  effect  since  December,  1941. 

A  series  of  hearings  has  been  held  on 
the  FTC  charges  during  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  meanwhile  the 
co-op.  subsidy  payments  have  been  held 
in  reserve  by  the  Market  Administra¬ 
tor.  It  is  estimated  that  they  total  close 
to  $150,000  up  to  the  present  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  not  yet  complet¬ 
ed  its  hearings  in  this  case,  the  War 
Food  Administrator  has  terminated  the 
suspension  of  payments  and  directed 
Administrator  Blanford  to  pay  the  mon¬ 
eys  over  to  Eastern  Producers.  An¬ 
nouncement  to  this  effect  was  made  by 
Dr.  Blanford  at  the  Co-operative’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Syracuse  on  June  7. 


Guernseys  Show  Gains 

The  sixty-seventh  annual  report  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
shows  that  their  active  membership  is 
the  largest  in  their  organization’s  his¬ 
tory.  There  was  also  an  increase  in 
.the  Herd  Register.  Total  recordings  for 
the  past  year  were  72,521  animals.  The 
five  leading  States  were  Pennsylvania, 
8,250;  Wisconsin,  G,223;  Ohio,  5,995;  New 
York,  $5,405,  and  Indiana,  4,053. 

The  largest  number  of  registered 
Guernseys  were  sold  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
total  of  6,081.  Sales  in  Ohio  were  for 
4,644  head,  and  Wisconsin  was  third 
with  3,986. 


Connecticut  Angus  Sale 

At  the  Connecticut  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’  sale  at  Danbury  on  May  22, 
the  forty-two  head  offered  sold  for  an 
average  of  $382.  Seven  bulls  brought 
an  average  of  $345,  and  the  thirty-five 
females  $395.  The  top  bull  was  con¬ 
signed  by  the  Connecticut  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  He  was  purchased  by 
William  Shew,  of  Avon,  Conn.,  for 
$1,000.  The  top  cow  went  to  Thomas 
E.  Huser,  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  on  his 
bid  of  $1,375.  She  was  consigned  by 
Ravenscroft  Farm,  of  Kent,  Conn. 
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Since  I  started  using 

STANCO 

Livestock  Spray" 


You  can’t  blame  a  cow  for 
being  balky . . .  when  she’s 
bitten  and  beset  with 
stable,  horn  and  house  flies. 
But  you  can  blame  your¬ 
self  for  not  doing  some¬ 
thing  to  help  her  .  .  .  par¬ 
ticularly  when  Stanco 
Livestock  Spray  is  so  easy 
to  use  and  brings  such 
immediate  relief. 

Just  spray  with  it  twice 
a  day,  before  milking.  It 
kills  the  insects  on  the 
animal  and  helps  repel 
new  attacks  from  these 
tormenting  pests. 

Yes !  Stanco  Livestock 
Spray  is  a  real  help  to  your 
cows,  your  country  and 
you.  It  relieves  the  animal 
from  nerve-wracking  in¬ 
sects  that  may  cause  her 
to  produce  less  milk  .  .  . 
milk  that  means  profits  to 
you  .  .  .  war  material  to 
America. 

So  don’t  delay.  Put  in  a 
big  supply  of  Stanco  Live¬ 
stock  Spray,  today.  It’s 
stainless,  harmless,  pleas¬ 
ant-smelling  and  effec¬ 
tive ! 

STANCO  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

216  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Copr.  1944, 
Stanco 
incorporated 


KILLS  QUICKLY! 


Pow'*'™1  , 


REPELS  THOROUGHLY! 


SPRAYS  EASILY! 


STANCO 

livestock  spra 


Growing  and  Harvesting 
Hay 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
favorable  weather,  at  least  two  days 
are  required  to  cure  hay  properly.  Over 
an  entire  harvest  period,  less  hay  will 
be  damaged  by  weather  when  it  is  cut 
ahead  in  favorable  weather  than  where 
none  is  cut  until  all  hay  that  is  down  is 
stored.  Early-cut  hay  when  rained  on 
does  not  lose  its  leaves  so  badly  as  does 
late-cut  hay. 

Much  more  protein  can  be  produced 
on  an  acre  of  high-quality  hay,  espe¬ 
cially  legume,  than  can  be  produced  on 
an  acre  of  corn  for  silage.  Thus,  with 
a  definite  shortage  of  high-protein 
feeds  for  dairy  cattle,  every  dairyman 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  produce 
maximum  yields  of  high-quality  hay. 

Last  year,  the  importance  of  cutting 
hay  in  the  late  afternoon  on  bright, 
sunshiny  days  was  first  advocated  by 
research  workers  who  had  been  study¬ 
ing  this  problem  at  Cornell.  They 
found  that  there  was  more  sugar  m  the 
hay  and  also  more  total  dry  matter 
when  the  hay  was  cut  after  dark, 
cloudy  weather  or  in  the  morning.  On 
the  basis  of  this  information,  many 
farmers  are  planning  this  year  to  cut 
their  next  day’s  supply  of  hay  during 
the  period  from  4:00  to  8:00  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Both  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  hay  harvested  should 
gain  by  this  new  practice. 

Other  New  Practices 

As  a  rule,  a  crop  cannot  be  harvested 
and  stored  as  cheaply  in  the  form  of 
silage  as  in  the  form  of  hay.  Offset¬ 
ting  this  disadvantage,  partly  or  wholly, 
is  the  fact  that  after  it  is  properly  made, 
the  silage  generally  retains  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
green  plant.  The  principal  use  of  the 
silo,  however,  is  to  save  forages  that 
would  otherwise  be  largely  wasted, 
damaged  or  lost  entirely. 

Another  way^to  save  forage  in  spite 
of  the  weather  is  to  dry  it  artificially. 
This  practice  if  properly  carried  out  in 
a  good  type  of  drier,  preserves  the 
crop  with  the  least  change  and  the 
least  loss  of  nutrients,  but  it  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  as  yet  for  the  average  individ¬ 
ual  farmer,  although  methods  may  be 
developed  that  will  make  it  more  prac¬ 
tical. 

Special  cutting  equipment  is  needed 
to  chop  hay,  and  chopped  hay  must  be 
dried  longer  than  long  hay  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  stored.  Experiments  show 
no  feeding  advantage  from  chopping 
hay.  Thus,  this  procedure  cannot  be 
justified  as  an  emergency  procedure 
unless  storage  space  is  lacking.  It  is 
true  that  more  chopped  hay  can  be 
stored  in  a  given  space  than  can  long 
hay,  but  the  mow  must  be  sufficiently 
well  supported  to  stand  the  extra 
weight  of  the  finer  material.  Under 
some  conditions,  chopped  hay  is  more 
easily  removed  from  the  mow  than  long 
hay. 

In  regions  where  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  store  hay  in  stacks  instead  of 
in  barns  it  can  be  taken  from  the  wind¬ 
row  with  the  buck  rake  and  hauled  to 
the  stack  onto  which  it  is  elevated  with 
the  stacker.  This  is  the  easiest  and  most 
rapid  method  of  storage  known.  This 
method  of  harvesting  hay  with  a  buck 
rake  is  now  being  tried  on  some  farms 
with  varying  results.  At  best,  it  is 
only  a  means  of  saving  labor  and  a 
period  of  several  years  will  be  needed 
to  prove  the  practical  worth  of  the 
buck  rake  on  our  Northeastern  farms. 

The  dairy  cow  usually  obtains  60 
of  her  entire  nutritive  requirements 
from  farm-grown  roughage.  High  qual¬ 
ity  hay  has  no  substitute  in  the  ration 
for  dairy  cattle.  Not  only  is  hay  the 
most  economical  source  of  nutrients 
in  the  ration,  but  it  is  the  safest  feed 
that  can  be  fed  in  unlimited  amounts. 
For  young,  growing  dairy  heifers,  it  is 
the  only  feed  that  will  develop  the 
deep,  capacious  bodies  and  well-sprung 
ribs  that  are  so  essential.  Hay,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  most  important  crop  pro¬ 
duced  on  our  dairy  farms. 

The  production  of  high  quality  hay 
is  an  art.  The  yields  and  the  quality 
of  no  other  crop  are  influenced  by  so 
many  conditions  or  to  such  a  degree  as 
is  hay. 

Ratio  of  Feed  to  Gain 
in  Hogs 

I  have  a  question  I’d  like  to  have 
answered.  How  much  grain  should  it 
take  to  raise  a  pig  to  150  lbs?  w.  w.  A. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

In  carefully  controlled  tests'  at  the 
Ohio  experiment  station,  it  was  found 
that  from  birth  to  weights  of  100 
pounds,  pigs  needed  2.2  pounds  of  feed 
per  head  daily.  Their  average  daily 
gain  on  this  feed  was  0.81  pounds.  The 
feed  required  for  each  100  pounds  gain 
was  304  pounds.  From  weights  of  100 
to  200  pounds,  their  daily  feed  required 
per  head  was  6.1  pounds,  which  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  daily  gain  per  head 
of  1.7  pounds,  and  resulted  in  359 
pounds  of  feed  producing  100  pounds 
of  gain.  From  weights  of  200  to  300 
pounds,  their  daily  feed  needed  was 
7.6  pounds  per  head,  daily  gain  1.83 
pounds,  feed  per  100  pounds  gain  415 
pounds.  As  pigs  gain  in  weight,  it  takes 
more  feed  to  just  hold  them  at  that 
weight;  therefore,  lighter  weight  pigs 
are  more  efficient  gainers,  and  usually 
more  profitable. 


Necro  and  scours 

waste  feed— waste  money 

Control  them  with 
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SULFAGUANIDINE 


Thousands  of  young  animals  never  get  to  market  be¬ 
cause  of  these  deadly  diseases. 

How  many  shoats  or  calves  will  you  lose  this  year? 
Every  one  lost  cuts  down  your  income  by  the  profit 
value  of  an  adult  animal. 

Sulfaguanidine  controls  enteritis.  It  is  the  treatment 
that  works  right  where  the  trouble  lies,  in  the  intes¬ 
tines,  and  it  will  save  you  many  times  over  what  it 
costs. 

Talk  to  your  dealer  today —ask  him  about  Lederle*s 
Sulfaguanidine.  It  comes  in  tablets,  Oblets  and  powder 
for  large  or  small  animals  and  for  poultry. 

for  FREE  booklet  tod.iv/ 
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MAKE  your  butter  (business  yield  top  profits  with 
.Superior  *  churns  and  other  equipment  units  of 
this  famous  old-established  line.  The  motor-driven 
churn  illustrated  puts  real  speed  into  butter  making — and 
produces  better  butter#  More  dollars  of  profit  for  every 
gallon  of  cream. 

Barrel,  thick  add-proof  stoneware.  glazed;will  not  absorb 
moisture  or  injurious  matter.  Strong  steel  frame,  white 
enamel  finish,  easily  cleaned.  N-8  gals.,  $85;  N-10  gals.,  $90; 
N-I2gals.,  $95;  N-15  gals.,  $ioo;N-2S  gals.,  ?i25.  Churning 
capacity  one  half  of  gal#  capacity.  Equipped  with 
\  single  phase  AC  motor;  other  motors  priced  on  request . 
L  IMPROVED  CYLINDER  CHURN— Barrel,  selected 

|  white  pine.  Dashers,  birch,  easily  removed  for  cleaning. 
3 1  Five  capacities;  1  to  8  gals. 

I  "SUPERIOR’*  BUTTER  WORKER— A  favorite 
■  1  With  dairymen  since  1875.  Highly  efficient;  will  work  a 
A  I  batch  of  butter  in  from  3  to  5  minutes.  M  ixes  more  uni- 
1  formly  than  by  hand.  Very  substantial.  All  metal  parts 
|  1  galvanized  or  tinned.  Four  capacities:  10  to  so  lbs. 

C  I  "SUPERIOR”  BUTTER  PRINTER— Molds  from 
1  to  to  I  sprints  per  minute.  Quickly  adjusted  to  give  cor- 
-  -  i«ct  weight.  Close-grained  hardwood.  Prints  pounds 
and  half  pounds. 

If  no  dealer  near  you  order  from  us  and  write 
for  literature  on  complete  line 

SUPERIOR  CHURN  8  MFG.  CO.  •  7  Green  St  , Hantiogton.M.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


If  so,  put  it  in  good  shape — now.  If  it’s  a  weak¬ 
ened  wood  stave  silo,  rebuild  it  the  Crainelox 
way.  Save  critical  materials  by  utilizing  your 
present  silo  staves.  Local  or  farm  help  can 
apply  Crainelox  Covering  and  make  your  silo 
into  a  strong,  tight,  trouble-free  Triple-Wall 
at  exceptionally  low  cost,  write  craine  today 
for  the  answer  to  your  silo  problems.  Just 
drop  us  a  postal  card. 

CRAINE,  INC.  624  TAFT  ST.  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


Staves 


Silafelt 


Crainelox 

Binding 
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Aty MF&  &rnN<r  TAOCBU ABOUT' 


SAMs  I  thought  the 
boys  last  night 
would  never  stop 
eating  and  raving 
about  these  rolls 
of  yours.  Wonder 
you  had  any  leftl 


ANNs  Darling!  And 
they’re  simple  ...  so 
easy  to  make  .  „ . 
no  kneading.  With 
Fleischmann’s  yellow 
label  Yeast,  they  have 
extra  vitamins,  too! 


you  see,  fleischmanns 

IS  THE  ONLY  YEAST 
FOR  BAKING  THAT  HAS 
APPEP  AMOUNTS  OF 
VITAMINS  A  ANP  P,  AS 
WELL  AS  THE  VITAMIN  „ 
6  COMPLEX.  AND  THATlS 
*  LOTS  OF  VITAMINS!  r' 

r  f  S 


V 


All  those  vitamins  go  right  into  your 
rolls  with  no  great  loss  in  the  oven. 
Be  sure  to  use  Fleischmann’s! 

A  week’s  supply  keeps  in  the  ice-box. 


IMFRE  E\  SEND  FORME.. 
fleischmann's  NEW 

EDITION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 
fyREAD  8ASKET7..40  PAGES 
OF  OVER  70  RECIPES, 
REVISED  FOR  WART/ME. 
SCADS  OF  NEW  BREADS.. 
"  ROLLS,  DELICIOUS 
(SWEET  BREADS.  SEND1’ 
FOR  ME  TODAY' 


fa 


For  your  free 
copy,  write 
Standard  Brands 
Inc.,  Grand 
Central  Annex, 
Box  477,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 


RE-SOLE 


SHOES 

■artier.  Fori 
loth. 

I 


home.  Spread  on  So  lo.  It  wears  like  leather.  Fo* 
«R  footwear,  diiMren's  mi  grownups'.  Also  mentis  tires, 
raincoats,  boots— anything  of  rubber,  leather,  doth. 

MEND  THE  HOLE  for 

SPREADS  on  like  butter.  Dries  tough 
overnight.  Flexible.  Non-skid.  Water¬ 
proof.  Won’t  tome  off-guaranteed. 

I  ANY  HARDWARE 

JU  I.U  ANOIOrSTOH 


FOR  A  FEW  CENTS 


CAVEm 

r^ACID'D 


RUSTY,  LEAKING 
METAL  BUILDINGS, 
TROUGHS,  BUCKETS, 
TANKS.  CANS,  ETC. 


I 


Nearly  million  jars  sold  last  year.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it,  rush  name  and  address  for 
FREE  SAMPLE  Demonstrator. 

Geo.  B.  Klee  Co.,  2201  Bona,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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ISBRANDTSEN 

"Z  G"  Coffee 


THE  FARM  PRIMER 

By  Walter  Magnes  Teller 

A  new  practical 
manual,  handbook 
and  reference  book 
for  the  beginner  and 
part-time  farmer. 

It  promises  neither 
independence,  for¬ 
tune,  security  nor 
success;  it  promises 
you  work,  but  shows 

Sou  how  to  work 
i  ways  and  with 
knowledge  that 
bring  tangible  re¬ 
sults  and  lasting 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  topics 
are  planning  and 
financing,  tillage  of 
the  soil,  houses  and 
outhouses,  tools  live¬ 
stock.  poultry  and  bees,  feeds,  etc. 

Actual  costs  are  given.  Nicely  illustrated. 

Price  $2.50 

Three  cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City 
residents. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  SI.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Can’t  Keep 
Grandma  In 
Her  Chair 

She’s  as  Lively  as  a  Youngster- 
Now  her  Backache  is  better 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly; 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys; 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quenter  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your 
blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


FREEZE  FOOD 


YOURSELF .  .  . 


FARM  FREEZERS 

Up  To  40  Cubic  Ft.  Capacity 


GENERAL  REFRIGERATORS  CORP.1 

678  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C.  ST.  9-1222 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


From  root,  through  wood,  to  bloom, 
the  sassafras 

Keeps  its  consistency  of  fragrance  still. 

Though  few  may  recognize  it  when 
they  pass 

Its  valiant  growth  from  ledges  on  the 
hill. 

But  it  had  steamed  from  many  cups, 
before 

These  days,  an  aromatic  breath  to 
tweak 

A  doubter’s  nose  —  till  he  demanded 
more 


With  tongue  beguiled  and  tingles  in  the 
cheek. 

Old  flavors  lost  we  now  must  find  again. 

Renewing  hardy  quests  of  earlier  years 

That  toughened  fibers,  gave  to  women 
and  men 

The  gamey  tastes  that  nourished  pio¬ 
neers. 

So  many  more  may  cherish  with  the 
few, 

Earth-flavors  richer  in  this  native  brew. 

Glen  Ward  Dresbach. 


Her  Secret  of  Happiness 

“On  the  morning  of  my  wedding  day,” 
says  a  woman,  who  is  now  way  past 
middle  age,”  my  grandfather  called  me 
to  his  side  and  gave  me  a  bit  of  advice 
that  I  have  tried  to  follow  all  these 
years.” 

“He  said;  Avoid  getting  into  a  rut. 
There  is  nothing  that  will  rob  a  woman 
of  her  good  looks  or  her  joy  in  life 
like  getting  into  a  routine;  it  makes 
her  a  slave.  Don’t  you  do  it,  child, 
don’t  you  do  it.” 

“I  could  just  remember  my  grand¬ 
mother,  but  I  had  heard  from  many 
sources  that  she  was  a  slave  to  house¬ 
work — everything  had  to  be  done  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  and  so  on, 
through  all  the  years  of  her  married 
life,  and  I  know  poor  grandfather  knew 
just  what  life  with  sfich  a  victim  of 
routine  meant. 

“Very  soon  I  had  the  chance  to  heed 
the  dear  old  man’s  advice,  for  John 
and  I  had  been  married  ’ only  six  weeks 
when  he  came  in  to  breakfast  one 
Tuesday  morning  very  early  looking 
as  eager  and  happy  as  a  boy,  ‘I  say, 
Anne’,  he  began  ‘I  have  half  a  dozen 
errands  to  do  in  the  city.  Put  off  your 
ironing  until  tomorrow,  can’t  you?  Put 
on  your  wraps  and  come  along  with  me. 
We  will  make  a  day  of  it.  Come  on, 
now.” 

“I  glanced  at  the  huge  amount  of 
work  waiting  for  me,  and  the  new 
housewife’s  pride  bade  me  stay  and 
get  that  work  out  of  the  way  before 
I  midday.  But  there  was  another  side  to 
the  question.  I  glanced  at  John’s  hope¬ 
ful  face,  and  then  grandfather’s  words 
flashed  before  my  mind. 

“All  right,  I’ll  go”,  I  said,  and  go  I  did. 

“I  think  neither  of  us  will  ever  for¬ 
get  that  day.  We  joked  like  children 
on  a  holiday.  We  finished  the  shopping 
and  went  to  the  movies  and  reached 
home  late  that  night;  and  when  it  was 
all  over  I  knew  my  late  ironing  was 
a  petty  matter  compared  with  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  companionship  that  we  had 
known  that  day. 

“That  was  the  beginning.  As  the 
years  went  by,  and  cares  increased. 
I  studied  hard  and  long  to  avoid  the 
usual  rut — the  pitfalls  that  so  many 
country  women  fall  into.  My  husband 
and  children  grew  accustomed  to  my 
surprises — baked  potatoes  for  Monday, 
for  instance,  instead  of  always  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night.  It  was  a  treat  on  a  win- 
tery  night  when  the  snow  fell  quietly 
all  around  the  house — a  treat  that  our 
children  will  never  forget — to  have  our 
supper  in  the  warm  kitchen,  whereas 
the  usual  supper  in  the  chilly  dining 
room  would  have  made  no  impression 
at  all. 

“Sometimes  in  early  summer,  when 
John  had  spent  a  hard  day  in  the  fields, 
his  tired  face  would  brighten  at  the 
sight  of  a  substantial  tea  spread  on  the 
table  under  the  oak  tree  that  was  our 
pride.  It  was  a  little  more  work  for 
me,  but  the  children  learned  very  early 
in  life  to  save  me  steps,  and  I  was 
amply  rewarded  for  any  effort  I  had 
ever  made  when  I  heard  my  son  say 
to  a  boy  chum,  “It’s  always  fun  at  our 
house.  You  never  know  when  mother 
is  planning  a  big  surprise.” 

New  York.  j.  w.  w. 


Homemade  Fragrance 

With  perfumes  growing  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  all  of  the  time,  fragrance 
made  in  the  home  kitchen  is  something 
worth  thinking  about.  Rose  Water  is 
easy  to  make  and  may  be  made  from 
late  or  “year-round”  roses  as  well  as 
from  the  proverbial  “June  roses.” 

Pull  rose  leaves  before  they  are  in 
their  fullest  bloom,,  cut  off  the  white 
tips,  or  “heels”,  and  add  a  pint  of  water 
for  every  pound  of  rose  leaves.  Usu¬ 
ally,  unless  you  want  to  make  a  large 
quantity  to  give  away,  this  will  make 
sufficient.  Simmer  gently  until  all 
the  fragrance  has  been  extracted,  using 
a  saucepan  with  a  tight  lid  to  keep  it 
all  in,  while  simmering  (never  boiling). 
Remove  rose  petals  and  bottle  the  rose 
water,  adding  one  tablespoon  of  alco¬ 
hol  to  every  eight  ounces  to  insure 
keeping  indefinitely.  Cork  at  once,  un¬ 
less  you  want  to  tint  the  water,  in 
which  case  you  add  a  few  drops  of 
pink  or  other  preferred  vegetable  color¬ 
ing  just  before  corking. 

This  rose  water,  with  one-third  as 
much  glycerine  added,  makes  a  fine 
hand  lotion.  l.  p.  b. 


ihggs  ana  Kaspbernes 

Eat  eggs  with  raspberries?  Sure. 
They  are  a  most  delightful  fresh 
change  from  the  usual  fried,  boiled, 
poached,  scrambled  ways  of  eating 
one’s  patriotic  share  of  eggs. 

Raspberry  Float  is  bound  to  be  a 
first-er,  thus.  Crush  one  pint  ripe  rasp¬ 
berries  and  strain  the  juice  from  them. 
Beat  five  egg  whites  quite  stiffly,  grad¬ 
ually  add  one  cup  sugar  and  the 
strained  juice,  and  beat  until  it  stands 
straight  up  in  heaps.  Make  a  custard 
of  the  egg  yolks;  one  quart  of  sweet 
milk  and  a  cup  sugar.  Pour  into  a 
shining  glass  dish  and  let  it  chill.  Then 
cover  with  choicest  berries,  arranging 
the  frosting  on  top  in  neat  little  heaps, 
sprinkling  the  whole  with  a  shower  of 
sugar.  Serve  while  chill. 

Raspberry  Whip.  —  Press  a  heaping 
cup  of  fresh,  ripe  berries  through  a 
sieve.  Add  one-half  cup  sugar  and  a 
tablespoon  of  orange  juice.  Beat  the 
whites  of  three  eggs  very  stiff.  Add 
the  berries,  sugar  and  orange  juice, 
whipping  constantly,  Pour  a  small 
quantity  of  raspberry  jelly  into  tall, 
thm  glasses,  chill  until  firm.  Then  add 
the  whip  and  garnish  with  the  ripest, 
choicest  berries  possible  and  serve  iev 
cold.  J 

Raspberry  Custard  Pie  is  grand.  Line 
a  deep  pie  tin  with  a  rich  crust,  brush 
with  egg  white  and  sprinkle  generously 
with  flour.  Fill  with  fresh,  ripe  berries' 
sweeten  to  taste  and  let  bake  until  rich 
juice  bubbles  up,  but  not  until  entirely 
done.  Pour  over  them  a  custard  made 
of  two  well  beaten  egg  yolks  with  a 
quarter  cup  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  cup 
hot  sweet  milk.  When  finished  baking 
cool  well’  cover  with  a  meringue  from 
tne  beaten  egg  whites,  one-quarter  cud 
sugar  and  flavor  with  vanilla. 

Raspberry  Cake  is  simply  super-du- 
per,  spicy,  sweet.  Use  four  eggs,  two 
cups  brown  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  one 
cup  sour  cream,  one  cup  raspberry  jam 
and  four  cups  of  flour  (flours  vary,  so 
use  only  enough  for  nice  dough  consist- 
e^c  •’  One  teaspoon  each  of  cloves, 
allspice  and  cinnamon,  two  teaspoons 
soda;  _  Bake  as  loaf  or  in  layers.  For 
the  icing,  two  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites 
with  a  cup  sugar.  Spread  over  cake, 
return  to  oven  a  moment  to  set  well. 
When  cool,  push  big,  fat,  ripe  rasp¬ 
berries  into  the  top  frosting  thickly, 
and  serve  while  berries  are  fresh. 

Ohio.  G.  s. 


Native  Drinks 

Now  what  shall  we  have  to  drink 
with  our  salads  and  potherbs?  An 
ample  choice  is  offered  by  generous 
Mother  Earth  of  refreshing  drinks, 
served  hot  or  cold,  and  enough  unra¬ 
tioned  teas  to  keep  the  national  teapot 
boiling  for  some  time. 

There  are  the  juices  of  various  ber¬ 
ries.  Twigs  of  choke  cherry,  wild 
cherry,  black  birch,  spice  bush  tied  in 
little  bundles  and  dropped  into  boiling 
water  make  favorite  Indian  drinks.  In¬ 
fusions  of  fresh  wintergreen  leaves,  the 
mints,  young  leaves  of  wild  strawberry, 
black  raspberry,  bark  of  sassafras  roots, 
are  excellent  substitutes  for  tea.  Witch- 
hazel  produced  a  strengthening  India 
tea,  the  flaming  flowers  of  Oswego  tea 
(beebalm) ,  and  the  green  tips  of  hem¬ 
lock  needles  were  used.  All  could  be 
sweetened  with  maple  sugar. 

There  are  teas  and  teas,  but  a  real 
tea  is  an  infusion  and  should  extract 
only  the  fragrant  qualities  of  the  base. 
A  decoction  is  boiled  and  has  acquired 
the  bitter  puckering  qualities.  None  of 
the  herb  teas  have  the  “kick”  (thein 
element)  of  the  imported  teas.  They 
may  not  pep  you  up,  but  they  promote 
good  fellowship  and  warm  the  cockles 
of  the  heart. 

Substitutes  for  coffee  are  chicory 
root,  and  the  roasted  seeds  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Coffee  tree.  Also  the  orange-red 
fruits  of  Feverwort,  dried,  roasted  and 
ground.  If  you  wish  a  native  lemon¬ 
ade,  pour  boiling  water  on  Staghorn 
Sumac  bobs  (clusters),  cool  and 
sweeten  with  maple  sugar.  Maple  sap 
seasoned  with  sassafras  is  also  a  whole¬ 
some  drink.  mabel  Powers. 


“I  too  am  interested  in  old  things, 
small  metal  penny  banks,  old  buttons. 
I  do  much  tatting  and  crocheting.” — 
Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  B.,  Penna. 
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Sugar  Rationing  Problem  | 

Lack  of  sugar  presents  the  worst ' 
rationing  difficulty  in  farm  homes.  It’s 
simply  ridiculous  trying  to  plan  well- 
balanced  meals  on  an  allowance  of 
than  half  a  "pound  a  week  per  pefsbn. 
The  problem  is  at  its  worst  in  the 
family  of  two,  at  the  old  farm  home  in 
the  country,  where  there  is  of  necessity 
much  entertaining  of  home-coming 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  of 
town  friends.  Farming  people  seldom 
eat  a  meal  away  from  home,  and  be¬ 
sides,  farmers  are  often  isolated  in  bad 
Winter  months,  when  they  cannot  get 
to  market  and  have  no  reserve  sugar 
on  hand.  Workers  require  good  whole¬ 
some  balanced  meals  which  include 
fruit  and  this  should  be  on  the  farm 
table  every  meal.  But  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  sugar  restrictions,  it  is  simply  im¬ 
possible,  for  fruit,  whether  served  raw 
or  from  the  store  of  home-canned  on 
the  cellar  shelf,  requires  sugar  to  be 
palatable,  and  also  for  food  value. 
Sugar  is  a  source  of  quick  energy. 

As  the  problem  worked  out  on  this 
farm,  we  had  to  allow  other  people  to 
come  in  to  pick  our  fruit  to  save  it. 

I  could  not  get  sugar  to  can  it,  and- 
there  was  much  more  than  we  could 
use  fresh  from  the  garden.  None  was 
wasted,  but  we  could  not  have  the  use 
of  it  ourselves  because  of  the  rationing 
restrictions. 

If  there  were  really  a  scarcity  of 
sugar,  the  sacrifice  would  be  made 
gladly.  There  are  good  substitutes, 
though  more  expensive  and  not  always 
*  available.  Honey,  maple  syrup  and 
Karo  all  have  their  place,  but  often 
these  were  not  on  the  market  at  all. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
sugar  shortage  unless  it  be  seemingly 
an  artificial  shortage  made  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  refusing  to  buy  the  sugar 
from  Cuba  at  a  fair  price.  There  are 
also  other  sources  of  sugar,  from  other 
of  the  West  Indies  Islands  and  farther 
South.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  there 
was  a  picture  of  a  sugar  warehouse  in 
Haiti,  whose  stored  bags  of  sugar  re¬ 
sembled  the  steps  of  the  pyramids;  it 
was  still  unsold.  Why  not  make  the 
buying  of  sugar  from  our  southern 
neighbors  a  part  of  our  Good  Neighbor 
Policy?  I  understand  that  the  buying 
of  molasses  was  not  carried  through 
because  the  price  offered  by  the  U.  S. 
was  too  low,  not  because  the  price 
asked  for  it  was  too  high,  though  it 
was  lower  than  the  selling  price  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  simply 
bungling  by  the  Administration  and  it 
affects  seriously  the  much-wanted 
neighborly  spirit  shown  by  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  South.  It  is  true  that  when 
there  was  plenty  of  coffee  in  the 
country,  almost  overnight  Bernard 
Baruch  effected  the  freeing  of  coffee 
from  the  ration  list.  Why  cannot  the 
same  thing  be  done  about  the  sugar, 
of  which  there  is  shown  to  be  plenty 
in  this  country  and  the  neighboring 
islands  of  the  West  Indies?  Is  the  idea 
to  hold  off  so  that  the  release  may  be 
made  at  the  politically  opportune  time, 
and  the  American  people  will  think  it 
as  sort  of  a  “gift  from  Heaven”? 

Until  his  death  a  few  months  ago  Con¬ 
gressman  Ditter  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
on  the  eve  of  going  after  this  sugar 
scandal,  claiming  that  its  release  from 
the  rationed  list  was  only  a  matter  of 
time,  depending  on  politics.  I’ve  writ¬ 
ten  to  three  Congressmen,  our  own, 
who  is  a  “Freshman”,  having  taken 
Representative  Francis  D.  Cnl  kin’s 
place,  to  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  who 
does  not  seem  much  interested,  and  to 
Senator  Byrd,  who  replied  that  he 
would  look  into  the  matter. 

New  York.  North  Country  Voter. 


On  Employing  Minors 

In  the  article  “Minors  in  Farm  Work” 
on  page  274  of  our  May  20  issue,  it  was 
stated  that  the  N.  Y.  State  Labor  De¬ 
partment  advised  that  the  illegal  em¬ 
ployment  of  14  and  15  year  old  chil¬ 
dren  in  farm  work,  i.  e.,  without  a  work 
permit,  might  result  in  an  award  of 
double  compensation  in  case  of  injury. 

It  should  be  further  explained,  as 
we  have  since  learned,  that  such  an 
award  against  an  employer  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  case  where  the  employer  car¬ 
ries  a  policy  of  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance;  one-half  of  the  award 
being  charged  to  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  and  the  other  one-half  against  the 
employer  himself. 

Where  there  is  illegal  employment  of 
minors  and  no  compensation  insurance 
is  carried,  then  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  State  Labor  Law,  which  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  under  the  Penal  Law,  pun¬ 
ishable  by  a  $500  fine  or  one  year’s  im¬ 
prisonment,  or  both. 


Farm  Slaughtering  Restric¬ 
tions  Removed 

Effective  May  25,  1944,  a  new  regu¬ 
lation  issued  by  the  War  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  revokes  the  requirement  that 
farmers  must  have  a  permit  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  livestock  and  deliver  meat  to  per¬ 
sons  not  living  on  the  farm.  It  re¬ 
moves  all  restrictions  on  the  farm 
slaughter  of  livestock  and  delivery  of 
meat  except  that  ration  points  must  be 
collected  in  accordance  with  OPA  re¬ 
quirements.  The  amounts  to  collect 
are  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
these  point  values  can  be  ascertained 
on  inquiry  from  the  local  OPA  office. 
The  ration  points  so  collected  must 
then  be  turned  in  to  the  local  board. 


IlERE  'S  a  helpful  hint  for  making  white 
and  color-fast  cottons  and  linens  last  longer 
during  these  times  of  shortages... a  method 
followed  by  millions  of  housewives.  It’s  simply 
this  . . .  include  Clorox  in  the  regular  laun¬ 
dering  process.  For  Clorox  is  extra-gentle 
in  bleaching  ...efficient 
in  restoring  white  cottons 
and  linens  to  their  lovely 
whiteness  (brightens  fast 
colors,too).  Clorox  is  free 
from  caustic,  mild  in  ac¬ 
tion. ..it  lessens  rubbing, 
lets  fabrics  last  longer. 


And  Clorox  is  valuable  in  another  impor¬ 
tant  way.  It  helps  protect  family  health  by 
providing  sanitation  in  laundering,  and  in 
routine  cleansing  of  kitchen  and  bathroom 
"danger  zones"  It  also  removes  stains  and 
deodorizes.  Clorox  is  the  choice  of  millions 
. . .  it’s  pure, safe,  dependable,  concentrated 
for  economy.  Clorox  has  the  same  full 
strength,  the  same  high  quality  standards, 
today  as  always.  Make 
be  sure 


WHY  TAKE  CHANCES!, 


it  your  choice 
to  ask  for  Clorox  by 
name.  Simply  follow  di¬ 
rections  on  the  label. 


it's  hygienically 
*  clean!"  j 


AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  BLEACH  AND  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFECTANT 


DEODORIZES  1/ BLEACHES 
REMOVES  STAINS 


FREE  FROM  CAUSTIC 


CLOROX  lessens  rubbing  . . .  prolonging  life  of 
fabrics  ...  it  is  ULTRA-REFINED  . . .  free  from 
caustic,  an  exclusive  patented  quality-feature! 


Chicks  That  Li 


Our  36  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
Satisfaction.  Hatches  every  wee  lb 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


—  BROOKSIOE  PULLETS  — 

Large  Hanson  Strain  Leghorns.  4  weeks  to  16 
weeks  old.  Grown  on  free  farm  range. 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-IT.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers ! 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 
D.  6.  W.Brattleboro,  Vt. 


I  BUSHED  ROCKS 

Poultry  Farms,  R.F. 


TTTRIfFV  PATH  TC  Broadbreasted  Bronze,  White 
lUnnkl  lUULIO  Hollands,  Bourbon  Beds.  We  can 
take  some  orders  for  immediate  shipment  and  some  for 
June  and  July.  Thousands  hatching  weekly.  Write  for 
our  special  Turkey  Raisers  Catalog  and  Handbook. 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  DEWITT  BROS. 

BOX  130.  -  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


,  ? - ILtheCOUPON 

for  folder.^FREB, interest-i 

U  ittg-Tells  all  about  simple, 
safe  Banking  by  Mail  plan.  Gives 
full  protection  for  your  savings 
Interest  compounded  semi¬ 
annual^-^  Send  the  coupon  for 
folder  TODAY.  No  obligation. 
Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

HOME  SAVINGS  BANK," . .  . 

11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany  I,  N.Y. 

Please  send  FREE  folder.  Banking  by  Mail'. 

Name_ _ 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 
$73.00  per  100.  Order  NOW. 

Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm  Box  B  Richfield,  Pa. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DOCKS  &“,£“'»{!• 

thirty,  $7.50;  fifty.  $12.00;  $22.00  per  hundred,  post 
paid.  Circular  free.  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKLINGS  X?  ,.X 

C.  Lukas  Hatchery  &  Duck  Farm,  Paramus,  N.  1. 


DUCKLINGS- — Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Runners. 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOUTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $24.00-100. 
SECOR  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  WILSON,  N.  Y. 


While  Muscovy  cSSf'*,. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $28.00  Hundred. 
R.  A.  GARMAN  Box  R.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Runner  Ducklings  $18.00;  Sexed  hens  $25.00;  Drake9 
$14.00  prepaid.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


Address .. _ _ _ , _ 

City_ - State _ 

 Member  federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2.  and  4-dozen  sizes.  9c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  7.  N.  I. 


.%  DOGS  | 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties,  heel  driving  instinct.  Females  $7;  males  $11. 
W,  L.  ECKERT  -  TANEYT0WN,  MARYLAND 

l"'WirREBRED  COCKEIi  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
•JL.  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUSt  NEW  YORK 

—BEAUTIFUL  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS— 

Born  low  heel  strickers  Males  S7;  Females  $5. 
Reg.  pups.  Jos.  Winkler,  Hankins,  New  York 

Red.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  ££msc° Hastin^K 

Shepherd  Pups^tiS?Z,Z'Si 

-  KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  MAINE  - 

Want  strong  healthy  puppies,  state  lowest  prices. 

Dalmatian  (eoaeli  dog)  8  purebred  puppies,  evenly  spot¬ 
ted.  $25.  each  prepaid.  Mrs.  Ellsworth,  Victory,  N.  Y. 

RF1  AG¥  FC  A!so  Beagle  pups  $10.00  each. 
DLttULiLC}  Gates,  Richard  st..  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIES,  real  quality,  tri  or  sable,  $25 

HILLCREST  FARM  -  .  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 

.%  RABBITS 

D1RRITC  Castor- Rex  from  the  world  famous 
A  *-»  Keystone  strain,  junior  and  bred 
does,  from  registered  pedigreed  stock;  also  pedigreed 
giant  Chinchillas,  junior  and  bred  does. 

JURGEN  HANSEN,  MEMBER  A.  R.  &  C.  B.  A., 
Amer.  Rex  Club,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 

Rnhhite  Pedigreed  stock.  Selling  out  at  a  sacrifice 
ndDDIlS  all  stock.  Red  and  White  New  Zealand 
and  Chinchillas.  Write  for  Information. 

MARTEEN’S  RABB1TRY,  MILTON,  NEW  YORK 

PFMCRFFn  White  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  White 
*  Miee.  Cavies.  Hamsters.  Folder  10c. 

FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

Rabbits:  Flemish  Giants  15-18  lb.  Maturity.  5  weeks 
$1.50  each.  Also  young  husky  bucks.  Money  back. 

R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY.  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS — New  Zealand  White.  A11  ages.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Guaranteed.  H.  C.  Van  Aken,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City,  N.  Y. 

PsdivrFFd  Zealand  Reds.  Also  Whites  reasonable 

icuigreea  JAC08  6INZ>  vvesterlo.  new  York 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rurat  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  tret 
a  quick  reply  and  a  '* square  deal.  “  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa^e. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

One  interesting  thing  this  year  is  that 
farmers  are  raising  field  corn  again; 
not  only  the  general  farms,  but  some 
poultrymen  are  raising  corn.  There’s 
a  happy  balance  somewhere,  but  over 
the  past  years  it  does  seem  as  though 
our  farmers  have  paid  out  too  big  a 
proportion  of  the  monthly  check  to  the 
grain  dealer.  We  may  find  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  beef,  pigs,  poultry,  and 
cream,  plus  home  grown  grass  and 
grain,  will  mean  more  net  income  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  From  what  I  see 
in  limited  travel,  farmers  have  learned 
that  fewer  and  better  livestock  bring 
in  more  money. 

We  suffered  the  worst  mid-May  frost 
in  years  last  month.  It  was  hard  enough 
to  kill  peas  six  inches  high,  radishes 
and  lettuce.  Of  course,  the  tender 
things,  melons,  corn  and  cucumbers, 
have  gone.  So,  in  this  section,  we’ve 
all  been  replanting.  Since  1933  when 
we  bought  the  farm  here  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  it  is  the  first  time  we 
had  things  killed  after  mid  -  May. 
Neighbors  and  friends  tell  us  that  one 
year  there  was  a  killing  frost  in  mid- 
June.  If  you  know  a  frost  is  coming, 
you  can  pull  dirt  over  things.  For 
strawberries  the  best  device  we’ve 
struck  to  guard  against  frost  is  rolls 
of  wide  roofing  paper,  held  down  at  the 
sides  with  long  poles.  The  longer  I 
study  and  work  at  gardening  and  farm¬ 
ing,  the  more  I’m  convinced  of  two 
things.  A  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to 
protect  against  frost,  and  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  provide  water  for  drought 
times.  Seems  as  though  more  heart¬ 
aches  and  suffering  are  caused  by  frosts 
and  droughts  than  anything  else. 

I  see  where  all  these  modernistic 
houses  of  the  future  will  have  square 
corners  and  lots  of  windows.  That’s 
all  right,  if  folks  want  them.  For  me, 
I  want  a  porch,  protected  with  fine- 
mesh  screens  where  I  can  sit  in  the 
evening  when  the  day  is  done.  A  ce¬ 
ment  terrace  is  all  right  for  those  who 
want  it.  But  porch  sitting  is  an  art. 
And  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where 
mosquitoes  and  black  flies  are  intimate 
friends,  a  roofed  and  screened  porch  is 
a  great  place  for  the  family.  H.  s.  P. 


Belgian  Horse  Breeders 

At  a  recent  meeting  held  in  College 
Park,  Maryland,  those  interested  in  this 
noted  breed  of  draft  horses,  organized 
a  Maryland  association.  Such  local  or¬ 
ganizations  are  beneficial  to  help  with 
problems  that  are  of  common  interest. 
They  also  permit  a  unity  of  action  that 
can  produce  desirable  results. 

C.  W.  Slade,  Sharon  Farm,  Olney, 
was  elected  President;  William  R.  Har¬ 
vey,  Jr.,  Wilmae  Farm,  Monkton,  Vice- 
President;  and  J.  M.  Vial,  University  of 
Maryland,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Waldo 
Brooks,  of  Centerville  and  Charles 
Stoltz,  of  Smithsburg,  were  elected  Di¬ 
rectors.  William  Cunningham  of  Fair- 
play,  elected  Honorary  President,  has 
been  raising  Belgian  horses  longer  than 
any  living  breeder  in  Maryland.  H.  J. 
Brant,  Secretary  of  the  Belgian  Draft 
Horse  Corporation  of  America,  Wabash, 
Indiana,  attended  the  meeting. 


Business  Bits 

To  keep  farm  trucks  rolling  will  re¬ 
quire  constant  and  proper  attention  to 
all  necessary  details.  While  it  is  more 
satisfactory  and  usually  more  economi¬ 
cal  in  the  end  to  take  the  truck  or  car 
to  a  competent  and  well  equipped  deal¬ 
er’s  service  garage,  it  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so.  This  is  especially  true 
today,  due  to  the  many  restrictions  and 
curtailing  factors  incident  to  the  war. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  Studebaker 
Corporation,  South  Bend  27,  Indiana, 
has  recently  issued  a  booklet  on  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  the  farm  truck. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  request¬ 
ing  a  copy. 


When  farm  animals  sicken  and  die 
before  they  attain  producing  age,  then 
all  the  feed  and  care  they  have  had 
represents  a  total  loss.  Many  of  the 
serious  intestinal  troubles  of  livestock 
can  now  be  controlled  by  the  proper 
internal  administration  of  sulfaguani- 
dine.  Lederle  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Dept. 
30,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20, 
has  just  prepared  a  book,  “Common 
Diseases  of  Livestock,”  that  gives  com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  the  use  of  this 
drug.  It  can  be  obtained  without  charge 
by  writing  to  Lederle. 


“Better  Hay  and  Pasture,”  a  new 
booklet  by  New  Idea,  Inc.,  of  Cold- 
water,  Ohio.  It  describes  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  cutting,  curing,  load¬ 
ing  and  storing  hay.  It  will  be  mailed 
without  charge  upon  request. . 


“How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  Live 
Stock”  explains  the  need  for  supple¬ 
mental  mineral  feeding  on  a  year-round 
basis.  It  will  prove  interesting  and 
helpful  to  all  live  stock  breeders. '  It’s 
free.  Address  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  a»i$18.75. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  339 . 


Situations  Wanted 


COLLEGE  trained  farm  or  estate  manager.  50, 
single,  available  for  position  due  to  sale  of 
the  estate;  30  years’  experience  in  efficient  man¬ 
agement  in  all  branches  of  agriculture;  first 
class  dairy  man;  reliable,  honest  and  sober; 
non  liquor;  only  modern,  large  scale  operation 
or  development  considered;  references  and  in¬ 
terview;  give  full  information  first  letter.  BOX 
7854,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER— Superintendent  estate,  institu¬ 
tion.  age  47,  youthful  appearance:  Europe 
college  graduate;  economics,  ex-army  officer- 
world  wide  traveled,  cultured  background:  no 
bad  habits;  absolutely  and  positively  honest, 
loyal,  dependable  and  proud  of  it;  loves  good 
music,  dogs,  horses,  breeds  tropical  fish;  han¬ 
dles  sail-motorboat;  20  years  driving:  no  acci¬ 
dent;  A1  character  references:  wife  American, 
age  24;  experienced  nursemaid;  loves  children: 
lifetime  position  only;  democratic  atmosphere, 
near  lake,  seashore;  prefer  New  England,  to 
the  Red  Cross  blood  bank  we  have  donated  a 
record  of  22  pints  of  blood.  BOX  7855,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  aged  couple  like  position  as  care¬ 
taker;  man  experienced  farmer:  wife  good 
cook;  daughter,  age  18,  seeks  position  also. 
BOX  7862,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  responsible  married  man,  no 
children,  fully  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm,  to  rent  on  share  basis,  or  will  work  for 
salary;  house  must  be  clean  and  have  all  mod¬ 
em  conveniences;  give  full  particulars.  BOX 
7858,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  dairy  farm  manager,  draft  2-C, 
married,  trustworthy,  wants  first-class  posi¬ 
tion  with  discriminating  employer:  modern 
home  and  adequate  compensation  essential: 
please  give  full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX 
7863.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  working  superintendent.  47.  mar- 
ned;  experienced  all  branches  vegetables, 
flowers,  greenhouse,  machinery,  livestock;  ag¬ 
ricultural  college  graduate:  references;  Long 
Island  preferred;  state  particulars,  salary.  BOX 
7866.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  married,  47.  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar  with  all  types  farming  and  livestock, 
lifetime  experience;  modern  separate  house: 
state  details  and  salary  first  letter;  would  con¬ 
sider  part  wage  and  share  basis  on  poultry 
farm.  BOX  7872,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  manager,  single.  35  years*  experi¬ 
ence  management  large  poultry  farms;  also 
turkey  and  pheasant  farms:  excellent  execu¬ 
tive  ability;  considered  Long  Island’s  best 
poultryman;  wages  $150  per  month,  room  and 
board.  BOX  7873.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  skilled  breeder:  specialty 
Guernseys;  diversified  farming,  all  branches: 
successful  accomplishments:  long  experience 
with  profitable  farming.  BOX  7875.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  working  superintend¬ 
ent.  married,  childless:  life  experience  stock, 
machinery,  crops,  tractors,  landscaping,  estate 
maintenance.  Box  94.  Lake  Grove.  L.  I. 


POULTRYMAN.  long  experienced,  wishes  sit¬ 
uation;  estate  preferred.  BOX  7881,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN.  with  wife  and  2  children,  having  gen¬ 
eral  farm  experience,  including  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  desires  to  locate  on  a  farm  with  board 
and  pay  proposition.  Ernest  Schonduber.  1723 
Cornelia  St..  Brooklyn  27.  New  York. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


FOR  RENT  —  Furnished.  Summer  bungalow. 

lake.  Catskills.  Christian  community.  Owner. 
61  Grand  Ave..  Englewood.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 4  acre  village  farm.  6  rooms,  all 
improvements,  barn,  brook.  $7,000.  Harry 
Vail.  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


FARM — 360  acres.  Excellent  timber,  produc¬ 
tive  soil.  Buildings  new.  Borders  Lake 
Champlain.  Benson.  Vt.  Write  J.  E.  McCuen. 
Bethel.  Vt. 


EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA.  4  miles  from 
Stroudsburg.  17  acres  level  land.  Excellent 
7  room  house  with  bath,  electricity,  furnace, 
extra  toilet,  jack  stove  to  heat  water,  window 
screens,  storm  sash,  kitchen  range,  sleeping 
porch.  Large  barn.  2  poultry  houses.  Garage. 
AH  kinds  of  fruit  and  berries.  Fine  view.  Ex- 
ceUent  well  with  electric  pump.  Annual  taxes 
$28.  R.F.D.  passes  door.  Greyhound  Bus. 
$6,000.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn. 
Realtor.  East  Stroudsburg.  Penna. 


FOR  SALE — Thirty  Cow  Farm.  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ty.  Macadam  road.  Central  School,  wood¬ 
land.  trout  stream,  house  with  bath,  furnace, 
electricity  soon  available.  Near  village.  $8,000 
includes  12  cows.  team.  $4,000  cash,  balance 
easy  terms.  A.  J.  Kenyon.  Bloomville.  N.  Y. 


FARMS— $600  down,  get  125  acre  farm,  dairy 
buildings,  house,  electric,  near  city.  Price 
$3,200.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  Write  to 
Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE—  10*4  acre  goat  farm.  2  houses. 
Write  Oak  Grove  Goat  Farm,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent  or  buy  established  black¬ 
smith  shop.  Write  BOX  7802,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  sale — 360  acres  N.  Y.  State.  Broome 
County  farm;  large  barns.  9-room  house:  aU 
improvements;  well  painted;  50  cows.  4-horse 
tractor  and  a  large  selection  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery:  milking  machine  and  cooler:  price 
$27,500;  good  terms.  Box  7830.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — In  Dutchess  County,  17  acre  farm. 

seven  rooms;  all  improvements:  barns.  Box 
7831  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSE  for  sale.  13  rooms,  electric,  gas:  one 
acre  of  ground  joining  a  beautiful  lake  in 
back;  chicken  house;  center  of  town,  on  Route 
4  Highway  from  New  York  and  36  miles  to  At¬ 
lantic  City:  $3,800  cash.  Robert  Hannold.  Man- 
ahawkin.  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Immediately,  level  highway  farm; 

state  details  on  stock  equipment,  water  and 
buildings:  part  cash.  Oakley  Cole.  Andes.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— River  flat  farm,  one  mile  from  vil¬ 
lage:  drilled  well,  electricity;  with  or  with¬ 
out  stock  and  equipment.  Fred  G.  Chamber¬ 
lin.  Afton,  N.  Y. 


for  SALE— Pasturizing  plant,  including  the 
following  items:  CB  150  spray  E  pasteurizer. 
Taylor  recording  and  indicating  thermometers. 
6-foot  CB  cooler  (aerator),  with  sides:  bottle 
mid  can  washer  with  steam  sterilizer.  Bestoff 
brine  pump,  18  gallons  per  minute:  O.  &  S.  8- 
horse  power  high  pressure  steam  boiler  (with 
new  grates):  CB  chill  chaser  and  trap,  Norge 
walk-in  cooler,  6x6  feet;  sanitary  fittings  to 
connect  pasteurizer  and  cooler:  Victor  brine 
tank,  400  gallon,  complete  with  coils  hooked 
up  for  sweet  water  system;  Heil  4  wide  bottle 
washer,  soaker  type;  Milwaukee  J.  filler,  with 
plug  capper;  cover-lip  capper  for  Milwaukee 
J.  bottler;  1*4  horse  power  Kelvinator  com¬ 
pressor,  V2  horse  power  Kelvinator  compressor. 
%  horse  power  Norge  compressor:  complete 
unit,  $5,200.  Sylvania  Farms.  Barrytown. 
Dutchess  County.  N.  Y. 


1  FOR  sale — 300-acre  Delaware  County  farm,  two 
miles  from  village  of  Andes:  stores,  school, 
church;  very  good  milk  market:  large  three- 
story  barn;  water  buckets,  silo;  12-room  house, 
bathroom,  furnace;  half  mile  off  hard  road: 
$5,000.  terms.  Alfred  Braymer.  45  Elm  St.. 
Delhi.  N.  Y. 

SUNNYSIDE  farm  for  sale.  100  acres:  12  acres 
timber;  one-third  mile  from  Roosevelt  High¬ 
way  in  Standing  Stone  Township:  furnished 
house,  with  water,  electricity:  modern  improve¬ 
ments:  two  barns,  with  or  without  cattle,  etc: 
eight-foot  electric  Frigidaire.  electric  range. 
Espey  T.  Vanness.  Wysox.  Pa. 


FARM — Six-room  house,  large  bam.  spring 
water,  fruit,  wood;  sale  or  rent;  cash  or 
terms,  cheap.  Theo  Davenport.  Roscoe.  N.  Y. 

FARMS  for  sale — 70-acre  State  road,  farm  and 
vegetable  stand;  also  168-acre  farm,  35  head 
stock;  real  buys.  Connecticut  Realty  Company. 
Southington,  Conn. 

$2,500  buys  40-acre  chicken  farm;  house  for 
$3,000;  100,000  feet  saw  timber;  six-room 

house:  good  water,  fruit;  eight  miles  to  town; 
good  road  and  neighbors;  possession  at  once. 
D.  E.  Bolen,  Route  3,  Delmar,  Del. 

BARGAIN— A  grand  opportunity;  good  eight- 
room  house,  bath:  running  water,  electricity; 
garden  land;  South  Royalston,  Mass.;  price 
only  $1,000.  R.  S.  Armstrong.  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

PROPERTY  owners,  attention— Will  lease,  with 

purchase  agreement  large  farm  unit  (500 
acres  up),  suitable  cattle  and  sheep  breeding; 
good  buildings  required;  residence  all  improve¬ 
ments;  not  more  than  100  miles  New  York 
city;  offer  attractive  proposition;  state  full 
particulars,  description,  photos  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  103,  Somers.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Four-acre  farm,  7  room  house, 
barn  and  henhouse:  modern  improvements; 
good  fishing.  T.  A.  Johnson,  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

F „  *S ^"E — £■  ou.n t.ry  Place  of  over  8  acres. 

d  ?n  hard  bed  country  road  in  North- 
^„New,Jel?ey-,  within  the  hour  of  downtown 
•;/Lw  York;  lovely,  well  built  bungalow,  two- 
large  two-story  barn,  brooder 
house  and  range  shelter:  all  kinds  of  poultry 
equipment;  land  stone  free:  fine  young  orchard 
with  every  kind  of  fruit,  also  berries,  currants 
and  grapes;  nice  alfalfa  field;  about  2  acres 
°r  woods  for  the  grand  fireplace:  hundreds 
lovely  shade  trees:  price  $14,500. 
BOX  7850.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

60:Scre‘°yn?r:operated-farm;  will  sell  less 

acreage ,  state  acreage  desired.  Ipland,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  2. 

101  acres, .  good  9-room  house:  good  furniture: 

electricity;  barn,  implements;  henhouse: 
chickens,  horse;  price  $4,500;  cash,  $3,000; 
mortgage.  $1,500.  BOX  7848,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

POULTRY  farm,  on  main  highway  of  L.  L; 

„  Jericho  Turnpike;  capacity  8,000  broilers  or 
2,500  layers;  coops  perfect:  automatic  water 
fountains;  wonderfully  equipped  house;  6  large 
modem  rooms,  bath;  steam  heat,  oil  burner, 
hot  water  year  round;  garage;  1*4  acres;  you 
get  all  this  at  the  sacrifice  price  of  $10,500: 
cash  down,  $5,000;  do  not  overlook  this  bar- 
gam:  stock  extra.  Newmans  Poultry  Farm. 
Centereach,  L.  I..  N.  Y..  opposite  Drewes  Tex¬ 
aco  gas  station. 

FOR  RENT — S-room  cottage,  furnished:  all 

modem  convenience.  BOX  7846,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SELL  */2-acre  country  home,  plenty  buildings 
for  poultry,  goats;  5  rooms,  improvements: 
close  industries;  $5,000.  Bennett.  South  Bound 
Brook.  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — 90-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
plus  modern  equipped  poultry  house,  located 
1*4. miles  off  9-W  highway  on  improved  roads; 
spring  water  to  all  buildings  8-room  house, 
hot  and  cold  water,  electricity.  Sweet.  Wind¬ 
ham.  N.  Y.  Tel.  43F3. 

SUSSEX  County,  Northern  New  Jersey  farms. 

acreage,  lakes,  village  and  summer  homes: 
free  list.  Lozier.  Sparta,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Modern  dairy  farm  near  Orlando: 

370  acres  pastureland.  electric  cooling  shed: 
dry  heat  sterilizing  room;  6  modern  cottages 
with  electricity  and  bath;  half  mile  running 
stream;  4-inch  330-foot  well;  price  $56,000;  25% 
cash,  balance  to  be  arranged  for  experienced 
dairyman.  For  particulars  write  R.  L.  Pryde. 
with  Robert  R.  Tyre.  13  West  Washington  St.. 
Orlanda.  Fla. 

FERTILE  dairy  112  acres,  14  room  dwelling,  24 
stanchion  bam.  cooler:  other  necessary  build¬ 
ings:  well  watered,  electricity;  $8,500;  party 
with  stock  and  equipment  can  buy  on  contract, 
pay  like  rent.  O.  S.  Jansen.  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  3-1474. 

FOR  SALE — Country  homes  and  estates:  one 
acre  to  50.  in  Rockland  County.  35  minutes 
from  New  York  City.  Albert  A.  Engels.  Cen¬ 
tral  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Phone  Nyack  1483-W. 

SUGGESTION  forire tiring  elderly  couple  own¬ 
ing  Med-Poultry  “farm,”  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change:  village  5-R;  home,  etc:  lovely  quiet 
section.  BOX  7856,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

15  ACRES,  7  room  log  lodge,  stone  fireplace: 

living  room  14x26;  suitable  truck  gardening, 
chickens,  tap  room;  ideal  sportsmen's  hunting 
club;  north  Lake  Placid:  owner  sacrifices  $1,600. 
BOX  7869,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  farm,  in  good  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  equipped:  prefer  New  York  State: 
complete  details  in  first  letter;  have  good  down 
payment.  Write  BOX  7870,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Dairy  and  truck  farm  with  stock 
and  equipment  situated  in  Tioga  County. 
N.  Y.  BOX  7874.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

196-ACRE  farm  in  Catskills,  30  cows,  easily 
keep  50;  new  tractor,  modern  equipment  for 
tractor  and  horses;  good  painted  buildings,  silo, 
milking  machine,  electric  cooler;  11  room 
house,  improvements,  spring  water,  hard  road: 
$13,000,  $4,000  cash.  Box  256.  Halcott  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

SALE— N.  E.  Colonial  estate.  1831.  35  miles 
north  of  Boston;  attractive  house,  with  all 
hand  work;  3  fireplaces,  oven;  completely 
furnished  and  all  modern  improvements:  27 
acres  and  good  barn.  Address  Owner.  P.  O. 
Box  26,  R.  F.  D„  Georgeotwn,  Mass. 

FOUR-ROOM  house,  with  bathroom,  electric. 

milk  and  $35  a  week  for  an  A1  hand  milker. 
25  cows,  twice  a  day.  Write,  giving  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  161.  Whippany.  N.  J. 

DAIRY  farm,  modern  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment;  68  cows,  32  heifers:  shipping  ton  of 
milk  daily;  price  right;  195  acres;  good  build¬ 
ings;  equipment,  tractor,  17  cows,  22  heifers,  4 
horses,  colt;  $11,000;  others.  Bunnell  Agency. 
Walnut  St.,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

SKYTOP  SCENIC  valley  view.  State  road,  par¬ 
tially  completed  dwelling,  best  spring  water, 

4  wooded  acres.  $1,500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  WallkiU. 
N.  Y.  Telephone  3-1474. 

FARM  for  sale,  135  acres.  Route  6;  roadside 
stand,  beverage  license;  cabins,  tourist  home, 
camp  grounds,  located  along  Susquehanna 
River;  good  fishing,  with  boats  for  rent.  BOX 
7877,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Modem  dairy  farm  6  miles  from 
Orlando;  280  acres  pasture  land  netting  re¬ 
tired  owner  $12,000  annually:  price  $32,500:  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  to  experienced  dairymen.  For 
particulars  write  R.  L.  Pryde,  with  Robert  R. 
Tyre,  13  West  Washington  St..  Orlando.  Fla. 


TRUCK  farm  for  sale.  37  acres,  2 V2  miles  from 
Salisbury,  Md.,  with  electric,  running  water 
and  bath.  BOX  7878.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


June  17,  1944 

SILVER  FOX  AND  MINK  RANCH,  electric¬ 
ally  equipped;  finest  breeders:  37  miles  New 
York;  63  acres,  helpers*  quarters:  palatial 
modern  home  and  grounds;  garages;  cultivat¬ 
ed  land:  sacrifice.  Watchung  Fox  Ranch.  Dover, 


CAYUGA  COUNTY,  near  Auburn,  on  mac¬ 
adam  road,  78  acre-farm,  excellent  for  dairy¬ 
ing  and  poultry;  good  11 -room  house,  cement 
basement  bam  complete  with  metal  stanchions, 
housing  for  chickens,  pigs,  garage  and  work¬ 
shop,  electricity  and  good  well  water  supply: 
within  *2  mile,  school,  church  and  stores: 
$3,500;  *4  down.  BOX  7880.  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 


BUSINESS  property,  partial  farm,  trout  brook: 

modem  unusual  bungalow.  Beaumont.  Athol. 
Mass. 


ULSTER  County — 20  acres.  10  wood:  4  acres 
tillable,  balance  pasture:  spring  water  avail¬ 
able;  price  $800.  cash  $300.  BOX  7883.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


THESE  two  farms  must  be  sold  before  July  1. 

150-acre  farm,  new  bungalow:  now  under 
production;  owner  leaving  State;  one  of  the 
best  hiU  farms  in  Chenango  County;  price 
$6,000.  34-acre  farm.  Route  12;  in  Chenango 
Valley;  keeps  15  cows;  dwelling  alone  cost  over 
$10,000;  age  forces  sale;  price  $6,000.  John 
C.  Stott,  Broker,  54  North  Broad  St..  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Norwich  131. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


.  ICtblUIlCU/,  Ulr>CO  U) 

easier.  Also  mildly  laxative.  Pound  $1.25; 
3  lbs.  $3.50.  postpaid.  Twin  Pine  Goat  Farm. 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey.  5  lbs.  $1.50  pre¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money 
refunded.  W.  S,  Gibson,  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shaped)  sugar 
cakes.  About  11  to  lb..  $1.  Prepaid  3rd  zone. 
C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  you  grade  A  maple  syrup 
at  $3.39  per  gallon,  F.O.B.  Wilmington. 
Retail  only.  Deerfield  Valley  Farmers’  Ex¬ 
change,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Vt. 


FRESH 

pound, 

Ga. 


ground  sage  for  seasoning:  $1.50  per 
delivered.  J.  D.  Fuller.  MountviUe. 


DELICIOUS  oranges  or  grapefruit.  $4.35  bush- 
el;  half,  $2.35;  prepaid.  James  Kimber.  Win¬ 
ter  Park.  Fla. 


Country  Board 


deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  children,  country 
estate,  all  sports.  Nurse-teachers  of  the  deaf 
,WrjTte  to  Hotel  Latham  (807).  4  East 
28th  Street,  New  York. 

IF  you  want  summer  boarders  and  can  meet 
our  requirements,  good  beds,  plain,  whole¬ 
some  food  and  indoor  bathroom  facilities,  reg¬ 
ister  with  us;  no  charge  until  guest  is  found 
for  you;  we  do  not  place  children  without 

l93edrSt!rF]ushing.rN.  %aCations  Bureau-  ^-58 

CATHOLIC  teacher:  middle  aged  lady  wants 
room,  board  on  farm.  July.  August  ttfl 
monthly;  private.  BOX  7836.  Kuril  New- 
Yorker. 

BOARD,  lodging  wanted  on  farm  50  miles  New 

York  City;  mother,  child.  4;  July  and  Au¬ 
gust;  husband  week  ends;  modern  improve¬ 
ments:  plain,  wholesome  food.  Particulars 
Morris  Molow,  353  Martense  St.,  Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WANTED— Children  school  age  to  board  on 
Maine  farm  for  summer  vacation.  Mrs.  Rav 
A,  Burleigh,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Biddeford.  Me. 

REST  at  Gordoy  Terrace  in  southern  Ver¬ 
mont;  bring  old  clothes  and  a  smile:  $16 
weekly;  modern  conveniences.  Mabelle  Gor¬ 
don.  Williamsville.  Vt. 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City. 

N.  Y.  Phone  7-5221.  Maternity  and  conva¬ 
lescents.  unwed  mothers’  cases,  confidential. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED— Power  Lawnmower.  30  inch  cut  or 
over,  with  riding  sulky.  AU  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  State  make  and  price.  Mrs.  William  B 
Thompson.  1061  North  Broadway.  Yonkers'. 
New  York. 

WANTED — Snow  plow  attachment  for  garden 

tractor.  Also  small  power  sprayer.  Reply 
to  BOX  7775,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

18  ARNDT  Laying  Batteries,  latest  model  in 
good  condition.  72  cages  per  battery  with 
automatic  water  feed  and  belt  cleaning  sys¬ 
tem.  Either  entire  lot  or  at  least  half  offered 
at  bargain  price  of  $75  per  battery  f.o.b.  our 
farm-  Helvetian  Acres,  R.  F.  D.  3.  Peekskill. 
N.  Y  Telephone  Yorktown  Heights  660. 


WANTED — Used  power  lawn  mower.  Dill. 
Norman  Place,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Arndt  12-capacity  laying  cage. 

fully  equipped.  O.  L.  Frederick,  care  of 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Erie.  Pa. 


WANTED — Lady’s  bicycle,  good  condition.  L. 

Ambroski.  R.  F.  D.,  Main  Road.  Southold. 
L.  I. 


WANTED — John  Deere  Model  L  or  plant  junior 
tractor,  also  electric  sheep  clippers.  Fred 
Hirsch,  Attleboro,  Mass. 


ELECTRIC  clippers  wanted.  Stewart  or  any 
other  good  make;  state  price,  model,  number 
and  particulars.  R.  Vockins.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  Indian  relics.  Frank  Gee. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Route  3. 


WANTED — Baled  alfalfa  hay,  10  to  100  tons 
from  farmer  not  dealer:  state  price  per  ton 
at  your  farm:  also  price  delivered  to  my  farm 
in  Newton,  N.  J.  Joseph  Pelt.  158  Summit  St.. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Sawmill,  planer.  Altman.  Preston- 
Hollow,  New  York. 


WANTED — Side-delivery  rake  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  BOX  7860,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Power  lawn  mower,  approximately 
20  in.  20  Harvard  Ave,,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


GOOD  stand  oak  and  pine  for  sale,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  main  road;  quote  price  and  terms 
of  purchase.  Windy  Hill  Farm.  North  Weare. 
N.  H. 


FOR  SALE — Model  38  Caterpillar  Combine,  10 
foot  cut.  McPherson  Bros.,  Bridgeton.  Pa. 
Phone  8R11,  Fawn  Grove,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Generator,  750  watts,  110  volts.  60 
cycles,  air  cooled  engine.  Anthony  J.  Pon- 
zini,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


BICYCLE,  shotgun,  radio,  violin:  sell  or  trade. 
Simms,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


LOST — Large  mongrel  male  dog;  responds  to 
the  name  of  Kippie:  is  fight  tan,  white 
breast,  white  feet,  two  front  teeth  are  missing, 
one  ear  clipped;  the  family  is  very  attached 
to  the  dog.  Kindly  telephone  or  get  in  touch 
with  Deputy  Sheriff  Sam  San  Andres.  Sher¬ 
iff’s  Department.  Court  House.  Utica.  N,  Y. 
No  questions  asked.  Reward. 


c./ 
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LEADS  ALL  BREEDS  AT  FARMINGDALE 

Our  Farmingdale  (N.Y.)  pen  No.  75  seems  out  to 
duplicate  the  performance  of  our  1943  pen  which 
won  "highest  honors  for  pen  production,  all  breeds” 
last  year.  On  April  20th,  this  pen.  was  leading 
the  other  99  pens. 

Good  reports  are  coming  in  also  from  Warren  pens 
in  other  tests.  Such  consistent  performance  in¬ 
dicates  a  great  laying  strain. 

Summer  Chicks?  Yes,  but  Order  Now 
Hatching  for  the  summer  will  be  practically  "on 
order”  so  give  us  time  to  plan  ahead. 

MASS.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-RED  CROSS_ 

Writeijoday  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 

J.  J  .  WARREN 

'  Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mas*. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


IVERSIDE  CHICKS 


New  Hctmpshires  Ready  To  Perform! 

Riverside  New  Hampshires  are  ready  to  show  you 
their  worth.  For  20  years  they  have  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  that  opportunity.  You  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  quick  growth,  even  feathering,  robust 
health,  heavy  production  and  large  egg  size  to 
swell  your  earnings  this  year.  They  are  real  feed 
stretchers — giving  a  good  return  for  every  pound 
of  feed  consumed. 

10,000  N.  H.-TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 

Approved  Breeders  on  our  own  4  Farms. 
Riverside  New  Hampshire  Chicks  available  either 
straight  run  or  sexed.  Also  Started  Pullets  6  weeks 
to  Keady-to-Lay. 

Write  Now  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Box  10,  Leo  Berard,  Owner  Salem,  N.  H. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


PARMENTERS 


r-rr-TT 


BUY  YOUR  FALL  CHICKS  NOW:  Parmenters 
REDS  or  Sex-Link  CROSS. 

Keep  your  houses  filled  to  capacity  for  most  PRO¬ 
FITABLE  results.  I  all  chicks  will  produce  eggs 
when  older  stock  is  dropping  in  production. 
Broiler  chicks  available  if  hatchings  not 
restricted  by  government  order. 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


( Trade-Mark  Rtg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off  ) 

SUPREME 


sThe  supremacy  of  SPIZZERINK- 
'TUM  stock  has  been  long  establish¬ 
ed.  Standards  strictly,  maintained. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTRY.  FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


ALGER  Golden  Hamps 


Improved  New  Hampshires 

JvP  MASS.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

“  An  Improved  strain  developed  by  Alger 
from  finest  NATIVE  New  Hampshire 
foundation. Hatchesevery  week  in  the  year. 

Free  Folder  and  Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS 

BOX  3  -  BROCKTON  5.  MASS. 


WHITLOCK 

I  RARYS-an  AA  PER 

100 


BABYS-flO  AA 
■  CHICKS  l*»Ov 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT. F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


WHITE  ROCKS 


Famous  for  quick  development,  meat 
quality  and  high  egg  production.  Mass.- 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders.  The 
chicks  for  YOUR  war-time  production  and 
profits.  Write  for  folder. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 
Box  R  -  Sudbury,  Mass. 


THE  BUSINESS  BREED  AT  ITS  BEST 


iMfll 

I  ’Q  NEW  ^ 

LIYIUI 

JL  0 HAMPSHIRES^ 

Product  of  20  years  progressive  breeding.  Out 
standing  in  growth,  livability  and  high  average 
production.  Can’t  bo  beat  for  egg  or  broiler 
profits  or  for  flock  improvement.  Write  Today  for 
descriptive  catalog.  MOUL’S  BRENTWOOD  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  BOX  R,  EXETER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

•sfartwl  Pnllote  Large  type  English  Leghorns,  4 
OldllCU  rUIICIS  weeks  old  35c.  Blood  tested.  Live 
arrival  guaranteed.  Smith’s  Poultry  Farm,  Elyria,  Ohio 


Summer  Care  of  Poultry 

There  are  all  kinds  of  ideas  in  vogue 
regarding  the  growing  of  pullets,  but 
the  old  fashioned  idea  of  providing  a 
pleasant  outdoor  yard  with  plenty  of 
shade  for  the  growing  birds  is  still  the 
best  way  to  assure  good  layers  next 
winter.  The  better  bodies  that  we  can 
build  on  them,  the  higher  the  produc¬ 
tion  we  will  get  in  later  months.  Good 
layers  can  never  result  from  anything 
but  the  best  of  care  during  their  grow¬ 
ing  period.  Good  care  later  will  not 
help  one  bit. 

The  matter  of  attention  to  shade  is 
of  considerable  importance.  It  is  not 
enough  to  provide  just  enough  shade 
so  the  pullets  can  barely  hide  out  of 
the  sun.  A  good  poultry  range  should 
have  enough  trees  to  provide  plenty 
of  shade. 

One  of  the  best  flocks  of  growing 
pullets  I  saw  last  summer  was  ranging 
in  a  peach  orchard.  A  few  trees  in 
the  yards  will  help  a  lot,  and  it  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  good 
shade  and  plenty  of  it  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  development  of  layers.  - 

Another  thing  of  great  importance 
is  the  matter  of  running  water.  Where 
a  large  flock  is  ranging,  water  should 
be  piped  to  a  shady  spot.  Growing  birds 
consume  a  great  deal  of  water,  and 
the  drinking  fountains  should  be  near 
the  feed  hoppers.  Shade,  feed  and  water 
must  be  ample  and  closely  tied  together. 
Birds  required  to  go  out  in  the  bright 
sunshine  on  hot  days  will  go  hungry 
rather  than  do  it. 

Sometimes  we  find  flocks  of  hens  that 
have  been  laying  heavily  for  eight  or 
nine  months  starting  a  summer  moult 
during  the  hot  weather.  This  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  birds  have  partially,  at 
least,  exhausted  their  energies.  Some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  it,  with  a 
view  to  building  up  their  stamina.  We 
must  expect  that  old  birds  will  lose 
some  feathers  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  The  plan  that  I  have  been 
using  and  found  to  work  well,  when 
this  occurs,  is  changing  the  feed  to 
one  similar  to  a  growing  feed.  I  don’t 
mean  that  a  complete  change  ought 
to  be  made.  After  the  Fourth  of  July, 
a  proportion  of  one  part  growing  to 
two  parts  laying  mash  is  helpful  in 
building  up  the  bodily  vigor  and  may 
stop  the  loss  of  feathers.  Some  poul- 
trymen  make  it  a  regular  practice  to 
substitute  a  partial  ration  of  growing 
feed  during  the  summer  months.  If  a 
heavy  moult  starts,  the  proportion  may 
be  changed  to  two  growing  to  one  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  Under  this  method  of  feed¬ 
ing,  there  may  be  some  drop  in  lay¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  not  be  so  serious.  By 
starting  the  change  of  feed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  hot  weather,  it  is  some¬ 
times  possible  to  delay  the  moult  until 
late  in  the  fall,  or  make  it  so  gradual 
that  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  The  latter 
is  a  very  desirable  result,  but  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  handle  flocks  so 
the  complete  moult  can  be  avoided. 

On  our  farm,  and  on  many  other 
poultry  farms,  the  summer  slacking  in 
egg  production  is  a  signal  for  culling. 
Of  course,  we  are  culling  nearly  every 
week  in  the  heavy  laying  flock,  but  we 
find  that  many  hens  are  worth  keeping 
a  second,  or  even  a  third  year.  There 
will  never  be  flock  improvement  un¬ 
less  the  old  birds  are  kept  over  for 
breeding.  If  flock  improvement  is 
desired,  we  must  learn  to  handle  the 
layers  during  the  hot  summer  months 
in  a  manner  that  will  bring  them  to 
the  second  winter  in  a  vigorous  condi¬ 
tion;  and  this  means  that  these  birds 
must  have  proper  attention  during  the 
hot  weather  months. 

July  and  August  are  two  critical 
months  in  the  care  of  eggs  also.  The 
normal  temperature  is  frequently  so 
high  that  egg  spoilage  occurs  unless 
special  care  is  given  them.  I  gather 
my  eggs  three  times  a  day  and  store 
them  in  our  house  cellar  for  two  days. 
They  are  shipped  every  other  day  to 
the  New  York  market.  MRS.  a.  s. 


Hens  Have  Indigestion 

I  have  been  losing  a  few  of  my  hens 
within  the  past  month.  Their  crops  don’t 
seem  to  digest  their  food.  It  seems  to 
be  lodged  in  their  crops  which  are 
full  and  hard.  They  lose  in  weight  and 
get  very  thin.  Their  droppings  at  first 
are  white  and  then  loose  bowels  set  in. 
They  don’t  eat  and  in  a  few  days  they 
die.  They  seem  to  sit  on  the  roosts  a 
lot  and  are  not  very  active.  I  have 
opened  their  crops  and  found  corn  and 
oyster  shells  still  there  that  were  not 
digested;  also  I  have  found  straw  which 
I  use  for  bedding.  I  have  given  them 
soda.  The  hen  house  at  times  gets 
damp,  but  I  try  to  have  it  cleaned  as 
often  as  I  can.  If  you  can  recommend 
some  kind  of  medicine  to  give  my  flock, 
it  will  be  a  great  help  to  me. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  h.  l.  c. 

The  symptoms  you  have  listed  are 
typical  of  indigestion.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  flush  these  birds  out  with 
Epsom  salts,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
per  500  lbs.  live  weight  of  the  birds. 
Give  this  in  the  drinking  water.  Birds 
that  eat  litter  usually  are  out  of  con¬ 
dition,  or  lack  fiber  or  bulk  in  the 
ration.  If  the  pen  is  damp  and  the  litter 
soggy,  it  might  be  better  to  feed  the 
grain  on  top  of  the  mash  in  the  hopper, 
feeding  at  the  usual  time  and  in  the 
regular  amounts. 


This  message  is  written  to  help 
you.  It  has  been  prepared  by  men 
who  are  as  close  to  the  present 
feed  situation  as  any  in  America. 

You  can  still  buy  good  feeds. 
Many  brands  are  delivering  as  high 
or  higher  nutritive  values  than 
ever  before.  True,  the  formula 
may  be  varied  here  or  there  from 
time  to  time.  But  never  at  the 
expense  of  essential  nutritive  re¬ 
quirements.  To  offset  the  unbal¬ 
anced  supply  of  raw  materials 
which  is  to  be  expected  in  a  war 
economy,  millions  of  research  dol¬ 


lars  are  being  spent  to  make  sure 
that  the  bag  of  feed  you  buy  is 
worthy  of  the  maker’s  name. 
Maritime  Milling  assures  its  cus¬ 
tomers  that  today’s  B-B  feeds  can 
be  safely  counted  on  to  obtain  the 
increased  production  goals  which 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  has 
asked  you  to  attain. 

The  surest  way  to  feed  for  pro¬ 
duction  and  profit  is  to  let  your 
dealer  supply  you  with  a  feed  you 
know.  Put  your  trust  in  the  mak¬ 
er’s  name.  That’s  why  so  many  of 
your  friends  feed  the  B-B  way. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


Vitamized 

POULTRY  FEEDS 


Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Your  war  production  bird  must 
be  worthy  of  its  feed! 
buy  chicks^buy 
anced  breedin 

bard’s  New  ^  _ 

the  qualities  you  need— outstand-' 
ing  vigor,  high  livability,  fast,  uni¬ 


form  growth,  and  heavy  pro* 
duction  of  both  eggs  and  meat. 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guaran¬ 
tee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and 
cockerel  chicks  available.  Cross- 
Breds  for  heavy  *meated  broilers, 
Write  for  free  catalog./ 


HUBBARD  FARMS/  *  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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the  difference  is  in  the  feed 


You  can't  afford  to  take  chances. 
Uniform  vigorous  growth  makes  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Yes, 
inheritance  and  good  management  play 
their  part  but  the  chicken  makes  flesh, 
bones  and  a  healthy  system  from  the 
feed  supplied.  Day  after  day  our  own 
feeding  tests  at  our  Holliston  farm  give 
proof  of  exceptional  results.  Unusual 
vigor  results  from  an  abundance  of 
vitamins  and  balanced  nutrition. 

The  Amount  of  protein  is  of  less 
consequence  than  its  amino  acid  make¬ 
up.  Certain  amino  acids  such  as  Meth¬ 
ionine,  Arginine,  Histidine,  Phenyla¬ 
lanine,  Threonine,  Valine,  Trypto¬ 
phane,  Isoleucine,  Leucine  and  Lysine 
must  be  present. 


Vitamins  are  a  must  requirement  too. 
Tests  by  Park  &  Pollard  show  it  pays 
to  have  extra  vitamin  factors  for 
growth  and  protection  from  nutritional 
diseases  —  a  margin  of  safety  above 
the  "standard”  amounts  considered 
necessary.  A  less  bountiful  feed  takes 
chances  with  results. 

Pictured  are  typical  birds  from  test 
pens  at  the  Holliston  farm.  Equal  at 
the  start,  both  pens  were  raised  under 
the  best  management  practices.  With 
ample  nutrition,  one  pen  was  uni¬ 
formly  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  other 
was  uniformly  stunted  on  a  diet  lack¬ 
ing  sufficient  Vitamin  G.  What  a  dif¬ 
ference  just  one  ingredient  makes!  The 
difference  between  profit  and  loss. 


356  HERTEL  AVE.,  BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y.,  131  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


Black  ^ 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 


"Cap-Brush" Applicator  , 
makes  "BUCK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


Pickwick  Poultry  Picker 

Lets  One  Man  Pick  150  to  200  Birds  an  Hour 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  TIME  AND  LABOR  SAVING 
Write  Today  for  Full  Free  Information.  PICKWICK 

Corp.  199  3rd  St„  N.  E.t  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 


REDUCED/**""  PRICES 
/Q|WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED 
v ®  CHICKS,  PULLETS 

DAY-OLD  or  Starked-Also  Sexed  Males 


J  CLUES  H.  WtHE  | 

U.S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

Moe.ooo  Egg 

Hatching  Capacity 
Matches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

Catalog 
FREE  I 


FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Insured  thru  first  14-Day  Danger  Period 
—  any  loss  replaced  FULLY  without 
charge.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males 
from  200-300-Egg  R.  O.  P.  Hens  than 
any  other  N.  Jersey  plant;  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds: 
Write  for  FREE  LITERATURE; 
BARGAIN  SUMMER  PRICES. 

WERE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  F-3  Vineland,  1.  J. 


Blood-Tested^ 


BABY  CHICKSand 
STARTED  PULLETS 


America's  largest  producers  and  shippers  of  prime 
Heavy  Breed  Started  Pullets  for  prolific  egg  produc- 
I  • ion-  Thousands  weekly  the  year  around.  Ship  any-  J 
where.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Floor  brooded— 
range  raised  for  strength  and  endurance. 

Chicks  hatched  every  month  in  the  year.  All 
breeders  pullorum  tested. 

Free  Catalog  tells  all.  Send  for  It. 

I  CONNECTICUT  VAUEY  FARMS 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 
Phone:  8-5098’  _ 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


A  neighbor  and  myself  answered  an 
advertisement  for  a  package  of  goods 
and  paid  $5  for  same.  When  we  got 
the  package  it  was  shocking;  the  goods 
were  old  and  dirty  and  they  did  not 
send  what  was  ordered.  We  had  to  pay 
postage  when  we  ordered  and  pay  more 
postage  when  the  package  aT-rived.  I 
was  going  to  send  it  back  because  it 
was  such  a  low  dirty  swindle,  but  as 
I  would  have  to  pay  postage  and  insur¬ 
ance  I  dropped  it  in  the  furnace.  There 
were  two  of  us  at  a  loss  of  this  small 
fee,  but  such  fakers  should  be  punished. 
Throw  out  your  life  line  and  save  others 
from  this  kind  of  a  loss.  m.  k. 

We  have  had  similar  complaints  about 
some  of  the  houses  that  send  out  second 
hand  goods  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
best  of  these  companies  are  always 
ready  to  refund  money  where  the  re¬ 
cipients  are  dissatisfied,  but  when  the 
goods  were  destroyed  we  could  not 
make  any  demands.  One  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive  very  much  at  the  low 
price.  Some  advertisements  exaggerate 
the  goods,  but  it  should  be  understood 
that  you  will  only  get  second-hand 
goods  that  have  not  been  called  for 
from  cleaning  establishments,  laun¬ 
dries  or  job  lots  that  are  sold  from 
factories.  A  full  refund  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  is  promised,  when  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  returned  by  most  of  such 
dealers.  If  this  condition  is  not  included 
we  would  advise  caution. 

I  think  my  insurance  policy  covers 
the  recent  accident  to  my  car.  It  is  an 
Automobile  and  Material  Policy  issued 
by  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Company 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  By  its  terms,  the 
company  agrees  to  pay  for  any  damage 
as  tfie  result  of  vandalism.  My  car  was 
parked  in  the  yard  of  the  factory  where 
I  work  and  when  I  went  out  to  get  it, 
I  found  that  it  had  hit  a  truck  in  front 
of  it.  The  brake  was  off  and  the  car 
was  in  gear,  two  things  I  never  do. 
Some  of  the  men  in  the  plant  told  me 
they  had  seen  two  boys  fooling  around 
the  yard  that  afternoon.  There  was  no 
tire  marks  behind  my  car,  so  it  couldn’t 
have  been  pushed.  The  damage  was 
only  $38,  but  the  Aetna  refuses  to  pay. 

Massachusetts.  r.  e.  h. 

In  spite  of  the  reasonable  possibility 
that  vandalism  did  cause  this  damage, 
the  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Company 
insisted  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
loss  was  a  collision,  which  is  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  policy.  We  claimed  that 
the  collision  was  not  the  cause  but  the 
result,  and  that  vandalism  was  the 
probable  cause.  Because  the  loss  could 
be  reasonably  construed  in  the  insured’s 
favor  and  also  since  the  damage  was 
so  slight,  our  subscriber  thought  that 
a  fair  adjustment  was  in  order.  So  did 
we.  The  Aetna,  however,  refused  to 
pay  anything  on  the  claim.  We  think 
this  is  one  case  where  the  insurance 
company  sacrificed  a  tremendous  lot  of 
good-will  for  a  strict  and  technical  in¬ 
terpretation,  which  is  always  a  short¬ 
sighted  policy. 

There  is  a  new  racket  afoot  which  is 
called  the  “Book  Racket.”  A  small  pub¬ 
lishing  company  sends  out  letters  to  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends  of  soldiers  who  were 
reported  missing  in  1942.  They  state 
that  a  missing  soldier  has  been  awarded 
a  “Medal  of  Honor”  and  a  full  account 
of  the  circumstances  for  which  it  was 
awarded  has  been  published  in  a  book 
and  a  copy  will  be  sent  if  $10.  is  sent 
“at  once”  to  the  publishing  company. 
One  father  wrote  to  the  War 'Depart¬ 
ment  and  was  advised  that  his  son  had 
been  awarded  the  “Silver  Star”  and  he 
saved  his  $10.  The  War  Department 
has  issued  a  warning  to  the  effect  that 
it  does  not  sponsor  or  endorse  such  an 
enterprise  as  the  above,  and  that  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  find  out  about 
awards  or  decorations  need  only  write 
to  the  Adjutant  General,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  and  they 
will  receive  full  information  without 
cost.  There  are  many  schemes  and 
plans  afoot  to  get  money  from  people 
on  one  excuse  or  another,  and  this 
makes  it  imperative  to  stop,  look  and 
listen  and  investigate  before  you  make 
any  contributions  for  unknown  proposi¬ 
tions.  This  is  particularly  true  of  re¬ 
quests  for  donations  for  various  unau¬ 
thorized  organizations. 

Last  year  I  ordered  10,000  tomato 
plants  from  the  Service  Plant  Farm,  of 
Franklin,  Va.,  sending  a  $25  remit¬ 
tance.  The  company  notified  me  that 
the  plants  were  shipped  June  1,  and 
they  arrived  on  June  8,  1943,  but  were 
dried  out,  spoiled  and  rotten,  and  I  re¬ 
fused  them.  I  asked  for  a  refund  and 
sent  the  express  company  report  con¬ 
firming  my  claim  that  the  plants  were 
not  in  good  shape,  but  they  have  not 
acknowledged  my  letters  or  made  any 
report.  I  have  been  trying  ever  since. 
Can  you  do  anything  about  this? 

New  York.  c.  i. 

We  have  also  written  a  number  of 
letters  to  the  Service  Plant  Farm  with¬ 
out  eliciting  any  reply  or  acknowledg¬ 
ment  whatsoever.  We  are,  therefore, 
reluctantly  publishing  this  experience 
so  our  readers  may  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  this  company. 

One  of  our  readers  is  anxious  to  have 
information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Edward  Schwartz,  who  left  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  August,  1943.  to  work  on  a 
dairy  farm  for  a  New  York  farmer. 


REDUCE  MORTALITY 

when  COCCIDIOSIS  strikes 


Don’t  let  coccidiosis  sabotage  your  flock.  Here's 
a  safe,  easy-io-follow  treatment  that  h’elpsreduc& 
mortality.  It’s  very  effective  and  inexpensive,  too. 

At  the  very  first  sign  of  any  coccidiosis,  give  at* 
Epsom  Salts  flush  and  follow  with  PROTOSEP 
in  the  mash  for  four  days  (4  ibs.  PROTOSEP  to 
100  lbs.  Mash).  This  amazing  product  supplies 
more  natural  acid  (lactic  anti  hydrochloric)  than 
a  milk  flush,  at  less  than  half  the  cost. 

Order  PROTOSEP  today  for  home  mixing  or 
ask  your  dealer  for  his  ready-mixed  PROTOSBP 
Mash.  For  FREE  literature  write  to  Dept.  N6 


DRY 

ProtoseP 


A  product  of 

WHITM0YER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 


MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  breeding  that  has 
made  high  records  at  laying  contests — fina  profits 
for  customers.  Write  for  it  Today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Route  3 1?  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


BABCOCK 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


yz>Vo  uuar.  .millets.  100%  Hive  Delivery 
_____  1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $10.00  $19.00  $2.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  9.00  18.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  10.00  19.00  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  11.00  16.00  11.00 

Red-Rock  Cross . ;...  12.00  16.00  11.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $9.00-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex.  guar.  $8.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100% 

Hanson 


Live 

or 


Arrival  Guar.  100 

English  S.  C.  Str. 

White  Leghorns .  $8.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  X.  Reds .  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PEN NSYVAN IA 


100  100 
Pits.  Ckls. 
$16.00  $2.00 
16.00  8.00 
17.00  9.00 
7.00 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

ANTIGEN  TEST  FOR  B.W.D. 

Price  per  100:  Not  Sexed  Pits. 

White  Leghorns  .  $11.00  $20.00 

Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks .  12.00  18.00 

New  Hampshires  .  12.00  18.00 

Rock-Reds,  Red-Rocks  .  12.00  18.00 

Comish-Hampshire  Crosses  .....  12.00  .... 

White  Giants  . 13.00  .... 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00 

Safe  arrival  P.P.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Folder  Free. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA 


Ckls. 

$3.00 

12.00 

10.00 

12.00 


10.00 


BMimmm's  chicks 


Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid. 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Order  Now.  Free  circular.  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns .  $9.00  $18.00  $1.50 

Barred  Rocks  &  Rock-Reds .  10.00  14.00  10.00 

New  Hampshires,  Wh.  Rocks .  10.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.50  13.00  8.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


20th  CENTURY  CHICKS  FOR  JUNE  AND  JULY 

White  Leghorns  Straight  Run  $8.90  per  100.  Sexed 
Pullets  $17.00  per  100.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Straight  Run  $10.90  per  100.  White  Giants.  Light 
Brahmas,  Straight  $12.00  per  100.  Mixed  heavies 
$6.90  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $24.00  per 
100.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY 
BOX  N  -  -  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


A.  W.  ULSH’S  tHUTII.h*  CHIX 


Large  W.  Leghorns,  W.  Wyan.,  W.  Rocks.  Cross 
Breeds.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed.  Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  BoxR,  Beaver  Springs.  Pa. 


Pill  I  FTS  5  to  16  weeks  oW-  9000  Parmenter  Reds. 
I  UliLLIu  record  of  performance  ancestry,  also  soma 
Rocks,  Crosses  and  Hampshires.  Sold  out  till  July  on 
chicks.  Young  laying  hens  and  males  for  flock  im¬ 
provement.  State  clean.  Fair  prices.  HUGHES’ 
FOUNDATION  BREEDING  FARM,  Bernardston.  Mass. 


DR.  ROMIG’S p CHICKS 

New  Hamps,  Wh.  Rocks  $11.-100;  Bd.  Rocks,  Red 
Bocks  $10.-100;  Wh.  Leg  or  H.  Mix  $8.-100.  Order 
from  ad  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


■  iriHODNSK°Jr  484  t0  881  eKes  per 
I  CUnunnj  l,irJ  (official  3  to  5 

ifflOOf/  year  records)  mean 
p.  REAL  PROFITS!  Full 
story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Ingleside  Reds  And  Barred  Cross  Baby  Chicks 

N.Y.-U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  passed  (no  reactors  for 
4  years).  5%  early  order  and  5%  cash  discounts.  All 
breeders  selected  for  high  production  of  large  eggs, 
early  maturity,  freedom  from  winter  pause  &  livability. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  R.  2,  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


RAISE  YOUR  'OWN  MEAT 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt  Farm,  Muscatine.  Iowa. 


Newest  Catalog  on  latest, 
highest  quality,  low  cost 
Capon  tool  sets.  Illus¬ 
trated  —  Easy  methods. 
FREE  on  request.  Write: 
GEORGE  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.  (More  than  1 25 
years)  2221  Arch  St.,  Dept.  4.  Phila.  3,  Penna. 


CAPON 


DAIRY  FARM 

Located  in  Dutchess  County ; 
over  700  acres ;  fully  stocked  and 
equipped  with  dairy  cattle  and 
farm  horses;  full  dairy ,2nd  farm 
equipment ;  modern  barns  and 
farm  buildings;  also  dwelling 
houses,  including  superintend¬ 
ent’s  house;  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  future  development. 
For  more  information  address 
BOX  7884,  Kural  New-Yorker. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  WANTED 

Write  us  before  you  6ell. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. _ 

CAN  USE 


BEST  PRICES  PAID 

Bonded  Receiver 

METUCHEN  FARMS.  Ozone  Park,  New  York 

Xjivo  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

hive  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


FANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


WANTED  WHITE  EGGS  ONLY- 


Edward’s  Farms,  185-08  Jamaica,  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


XN7'anted  Bftlod.  !Day 

A.  M.  TARBELL  -  -  HADDONFIELO,  N.  J. 

BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 

CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7\  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awnino  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  t. 


INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE— far  superior, 
more  effective  and  reliable.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 
We  repair  all  makes  of  electric  fences.  Dealers  wanted. 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE  COMPANY 
910  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-642,  BOONE.  IOWA. 

ROUS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargements.  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25*. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


GARDNER’S  Cleans  and  Polishes  painted  woodwork, 
Watorlocc  walls>  refrigerators,  blinds,  leatherette, 
fidlCIICoo  etc.  Economical  32  oz.  can.  $1.25  (Post- 
Daonar  paid).  Satisfaction  Guar.!  Exclusive  Prod- 
VlCdUCI  ucts  Co.,  60  S.  Oxford  St„  B’klyn  17,  N.Y. 


WOMEN-,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursmg, 
previous  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward 
and  pantry  maids.  Salary  $60.00  per  month, 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Supt.  of  Nurses, 

Montefiore  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives.  Good 
physical  condition.  Must  be  United  States 
citizen  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York 
State.  Ages  18  to  60.  $71.95  per  month  and 

room,  board  and  laundry.  Eight  hbur  day. 
Certificate  of  availability  required  if  em¬ 
ployed  in  essential  industry.  Write  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE'  or  single  man  wanted  on  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm.  Experience  secondary  to 
honesty  and  reliability.  Salary  $110.  plus 
newly  built  4-room  bungalow,  heat,  electric, 
poultry  and  eggs.  Charles  Feinburg,  Charles 
Poultry  Farm,  Jericho  Turnpike,  Woodbury, 
Long  Island. 


WANTED — Assistant  Cook  for  Country  Insti¬ 
tution.  BOX  7771.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KITCHENMEN,  dishwashers  and  porters  want¬ 
ed  in  children’s  summer  camp;  wages  $100  a 
month,  room  and  board.  Write  BOX  7838, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple,  man  to  take  care  of  vege¬ 
table  garden,  lawns;  wife  to  care  for  home 
for  two  business  women,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Good  salary  for  right  couple.  BOX  7772.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman,,  not  too  young, 
for  housework  and  cooking  by  middle-aged 
couple,  living  near  village  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.  Prefer  someone  accustomed 
to  care  of  own  home,  able  to  work  with  little 
supervision.  Good  salary.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  Write  Mrs.  R.  C.  Abbott,  Pleasant- 
ville.  New  York. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  housekeeper,  refined.  Write 
age,  weight,  nationality.  Wages  paid  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  qualifications.  Not  treated  as 
servant.  Three  in  family.  Fine  home  about 
half  hour  from  New  York  City.  No  laundry. 
BOX  7779,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  in  Country  Institution.  Teacher  for 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  for  September. 
New  York  State  curriculum.  BOX  7809,  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  Swedish  couple  or  house¬ 
keeper  to  care  for  home  for  one  of  your 
countrymen,  on  small  farm  in  Connecticut. 
Good  home.  Be  your  own  boss.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  BOX  7815,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDNER  and  handyman:  pleasant,  capable 
who  will  appreciate  permanent  position  with 
comfortable  surroundings  and  good  working 
conditions  for  small  country  place.  Good  salary. 
State  age.  religion  and  salary  expected. 
A.  C.  Croft,  Essex,  Connecticut. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Pleasant,  capable  woman 
who  will  take  full  charge  of  modem  home 
in  country  for  family  of  two.  Congenial  and 
comfortable  surroundings  Permanent.  State 
age,  religion  and  salary  expected.  Box  7834 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  workers  for  beef  cattle  farm;  modern 
house  for  married  man;  living  quarters  for 
single  man;  must  supply  good  reference  for 
ability  and  integrity;  write  regarding  size  of 
family,  age,  experience,  etc.,  or  call  in  person. 
Hideaway  Farm,  Chester,  N.  J.  


WANTED— Young  or  middle  aged  married 
man,  experienced  in  operating  small  milk 
pasteurizing  plant;  no  liquor:  good  reference. 
John  Humphreys,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  men  to  cut  pulp,  $7  cord;  pos¬ 
itively  no  drinkers.  BOX  7853,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  help  in  kitchen: 

small  boarding  house:  no  dishwashing;  also 
boy  or  man  to  wash  dishes  and  care  for  lawn. 
Mrs.  Mary  Toth,  Arena,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  (or  couple)  for  modem  poul¬ 
try  farm;  plain  cooking  and  light  housework 
for  two.  Eagle  Poultry  Farm,  Whitesville  Road, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


CHEFS,  cooks,  couples,  maids,  houseworkers: 

help-  all  kinds:  highest  wages.  Barton  Em¬ 
ployment  Bureau,  Gt.  Barrington.  Mass. 


WANTED — Mother’s  helper  in  Protestant  home: 

$15,  plus  board;  own  room  and  bathroom;  no 
experience  necessary;  summer  or  permanent 
job:  character  references  desired.  Mrs.  Rand 
Jones,  Stonington.  Conn. 


BOY  to  help  in  country  cottage.  Write  BOX 
7832,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm;  can 
get  deferment;  state  wages.  Box  7833,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


•  Fencing  For  The  Farm  • 

Heavy  Stock  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Turkey  Wire,  Poultry 
Wire,  Cello-Glass,  Steel  Posts,  Electric  Fence  Con¬ 
trollers.  ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP.  Box  R,  Mahopac,  N.Y. 


For  Sale:  Ferguson  4-Row  Vegetable  Cultivator 

HOWARD  T.  MORRIS,  STAATSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  ot  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


GARDENER  wanted  in  children’s  summer 
camp  to  take  care  of  lawns,  trees,  under¬ 
brush,  etc.;  wages  $100  a  month,  room  and 
board.  Write  BOX  7837  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle  aged  married  man 
for  general  farm  work;  no  liquor:  good  ref¬ 
erence.  John  Humphreys.  Penns  Grove.  N.  J. 


WANTED — A  good  housekeeper  in  small  fam¬ 
ily  at  once.  Write  or  come.  W.  E.  Straub, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  125,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Man  as  field  representative  in  es¬ 
tablished  territory;  farm  background  and  ed¬ 
ucation  in  poultry  husbandry  desirable:  car 
essential  to  travel  New  York  State  and  New 
England;  all  expenses  paid;  salary,  bonus; 
good  compensation  for  right  man;  would  rep¬ 
resent  a  leading  manufacturer  of  poultry  sup¬ 
plements  doing  national  business;  write,  giving 
full  details  of  background,  experience  and 
draft  status;  also  include  snapshot.  Address 
BOX  7842  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BAKER  (simple  baking)  and  assistant  cook 
wanted  in  children’s  summer  camp:  good 
wages  to  able,  dependable  person.  Write  BOX 
7839,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework. 

white;  beautiful  country  home:  private  room 
and  bath;  convenient  to  train;  part  time  at  the 
seashore  and  Florida  in  the  winter;  state  wages 
and  experience;  references  required.  William 
J.  Burke,  1001  Walnut  St.,  Chester.  Pa. 


COUPLE  on  small  farm;  woman  to  help  with 
housework  and  cooking;  man  to  do  chores, 
tend  cows  and  poultry.  Address  Manning 
Emery,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Pittsfield.  N.  H. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  fruit  and 
truck  farm;  good  wages  to  energetic  person. 
Bussing  Bros.,  Holtsville.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Chambermaid-waitress,  family  of 
two;  own  bedroom,  share  sitting  room  and 
bath  with  housekeeper-cook;  good  wages: 
comfortable  home.  Mrs.  Avery  Robinson,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  manager,  trustworthy,  ex¬ 
perienced  dairy  herd,  crops,  machinery:  mar¬ 
ried.  for  Lake  Champlain  farm.  BOX  7847, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines 
and  hand  milking;  $100  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board,  plus  bonus.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms.  Inc..  Union. 
New  Jersey. 

HELP  WANTED — Milkers  and  assistant  herds¬ 
men,  single  or  married.  Wages  $175  month 
and  up.  Also,  need  farm  and  tractor  men. 
Apply  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms.  Route  S-31, 
Sussex  Co..  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Test  cow  milker  for  three  time 
string  using  Universal  short  tube  milker. 
Must  be  draft  exempt.  Write  giving  experi¬ 
ence  and  wages  desired.  BOX  7550.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  2  good  stable  grooms  that 
are  sober,  middle  aged  men  who  are  looking 
for  permanent  positions,  now  and  after  the 
war;  we  pay  highest  top  wages,  with  the  best 
of  hoard  and  room;  good,  hours;  situated  on 
main  highway  one  mile  from  town.  Paine’s 
Stock  Farm,  Franklin.  Mass.  Tel.  433. 


COUPLE  who  have  lived  on  farm;  wife  to 
keep  house  for  two  business  men.  do  cook¬ 
ing  and  preserving;  husband  to  make  himself 
generally  useful  around  house,  drive  car:  one 
mile  to  station;  a  very  attractive,  steady  posi¬ 
tion  on  model  farm;  have  your  own  room  and 
bath.  BOX  7845.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  farmer.  preferably 

married,  able  to  plant,  drive  team  of  horses, 
tractor  and  automobile  must  be  honest,  sober 
and  reliable:  ready  to  start  work  at  once; 
good  wage  and  lodging  provided.  Advertiser, 
7844.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FAMILY  man  or  couple,  American  citizens, 
experienced  in  general  farming,  to  take 
charge  of  farm  near  Red  Bank,  N.  J.;  special¬ 
izing  in  turkeys  and  guineas;  cows,  chickens, 
vegetables  and  fruits  incidental:  6-room  cot¬ 
tage,  furnished  if  desired;  phone,  light,  heat 
provided;  state  monthly  pay  desired  and  full 
references:  if  children,  state  ages:  wife  to  help 
in  main  house  on  owner’s  occasional  occu¬ 
pancy.  BOX  7843.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  on  country  place  near  Albany;  man 
to  do  outside  work,  wife  to  assist  part  time 
in  house;  no  cooking;  good  house  with  all 
conveniences  provided;  car  desirable.  Gilbert 
M.  Tucker,  Glenmont,  N.  Y. 


BUSY  mother  needs  extra  hand  around  house: 

small,  compact,  modern  house,  shore  front 
community;  2  children;  will  pay  up  to  $100 
per  month,  depending  upon  experience.  Write 
or  call  A.  M.  Karl,  25  West  45th  St.  BRyant 
9-1824. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

All  advertisements  intended  for 
this  classified  department  must  be 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  office 
not  later  than  Tuesday  morning, 
11  days  in  advance  of  publication. 


FARMER— Single,  experienced  poultry,  farm 
machinery;  sober  and  industrious;  full  de¬ 
tails  experience,  age,  references;  $125,  includ- 
mg  room,  board.  Box  45,  Princeton.  N.  J. 

WANTED— Girl  or  woman  for  simple  cooking 
and  housework  in  modem  country  home:  2 
adults  only;  give  references  and  age  in  first 
letter;  $75  a  month.  Box  153.  Mahwah.  N.  J. 


to  drive,  milk  (one  cow) ;  take  care  of 
lawns,  odd  jobs;  good  board;  $60  per  month. 
BOX  7857.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  an  experienced  and  reliable  livestock 
man  we  have  a  well  paid  position,  with  good 
working  and  living  conditions,  in  return  for 
capable  and  conscientious  operation  of  general 
farm  having  small  herd  registered  Angus  cat¬ 
tle:  located  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Write  BOX 
7859.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL — Light  housework,  modernized  farm; 

three  in  family;  private  room;  Hillsdale, 
N.  Y.  BOX  7861,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ONE  or  two  women  under  45  for  general 
housework,  small  country  estate,  vicinity 
Morristown,  N.  J.;  good  salary  and  good  home; 
references  required.  BOX  7864,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  man  wanted,  begin¬ 
ning  July;  general  farm  work  on  modem 
dairy  farm  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  near  good 
schools,  churches  and  shops;  attractive  house, 
4  bedrooms,  electricity,  bath,  etc.;  board  three 
high  type  men;  fine  opportunity  for  right  man; 
give  details,  references,  salary  wanted,  etc.,  in 
first  letter.  BOX  7865,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  of  exceptional  ability  aSd  ex¬ 
perience,  take  complete  charge  of  poultry 
farm,  part  of  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y.,  estate: 
present  output  1,200  layers,  plus  broiler  bat¬ 
tery  weekly  output  of  400;  desirous  of  devel¬ 
oping  outstanding  poultry  farm  with  right 
man:  liberal  starting  salary,  with  substantial 
financial  incentives,  plus  modem  home  and 
privileges  for  right  person;  write,  giving  full 
details.  BOX  7867.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENDANT  NURSING — Free  training  with 
pay  for  career  as  licensed  attendant.  Ages 
18  to  45.  Apply  Allerton  Hospital,  68  Aller- 
ton  Street,  Brookline  46,  Massachusetts. 

MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines 
and  hand  milking,  $100  per  month,  plus 
room  and  board,  plus  bonus.  Ideal  Dairy 
Farms,  2331  Morris  Ave.,  Union.  New  Jersey. 


MAN  WANTED  for  dairy  farm.  All  improve¬ 
ments.  Equipped  and  stocked.  Shares  or 
salary.  P.  O.  Box  26,  Verona,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Hard  of  hearing  woman  or  girl  to 
assist  in  general  house  work.  All  year  po¬ 
sition,  modern  country  home,  co-operative 
group.  Write  Box  138,  Lake  Ronkonkoma, 
Long  Island. 


JUJUbCWUlker;  ^MXV,  v/a  wuimca 

salary  $80.  Write.  Mrs.  G.  Davis.  Bay  Head'. 
.  J. ;  state  experience  and  references. 

WANTED — Women  attendants  for  care  of 
ifi  in  State  Hospital.  $70  per  month 
and  ftill  maintenance.  Apply  Nursing  Office. 
N.  J,  State  Hospital.  Greystone  Park.  N.  J. 

NIGHT  nurse  wanted;  graduate  or  undergrad¬ 

uate,  delivery  room,  experienced;  good  sal¬ 
ary  ,to  capable  person.  Springer  Private  Hos- 
7-5221  16  Evelyn  St”  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.  Phone 

WANTED— C°°k,  general  houseworker,  for 

family  of  2  adults  and  4  children;  all  electri- 
cal  equjpment,  no  laundry;  own  room,  bath, 
radio;  near  bus;  good  wages;  please  state  age, 
nationality  and  previous  experience.  Mrs 
Hansen-Sturm,  36  Herkimer  Road,  Scarsdale. 

MAN,  or  man  and  wife,  with  experience  as 

farmer  and  dairy  worker;  room  and  board: 
good  wages.  Leo  Wetter,  West  Park,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Middle  aged  houseworker  who  is 

good,  plain  cook,  in  good  health  and  agree¬ 
able  personality;  liberal  wages  and  permanent 
position  assured  such  a  person;  family  of  2 
and  sometimes  3  adults;  7-room  modem  Cape 
Cod  cottage,  all  electrical  conveniences:  sep¬ 
arate  room  and  hath;  8  acres  in  nice  residen¬ 
tial  section,  2  miles  from  Norwalk,  Conn  • 
near  bus  lines:  yearly  vacation.  W.  Lee 
White,  Patrick  Road,  Norwalk.  Conn. 

WANTED — Cook  and  chambermaid,  waitress 
Protestant,  experienced  and  good  references: 
family  of  4.  Write  Mrs.  Donald  Weston,  Holmes 
Road,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

NURSES’  helpers,  for  children’s  convalescent 
home.  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  6  days, 
own  room,  board  and  salary;  experience  not 
necessary.  Box  207,  Chappaqua.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Housekeeper,  white,  one  adult- 
western  New  York;  some  one  who  prefers 
country;  no  objection  to  small  child;  full 
charge;  permanent;  good  home;  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  state  age,  qualifications  in  first 
letter.  BOX  7879,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  for  broiler  ranch.  Long  Island. 

6,000  capacity;  4-room  cottage,  unfurnished, 
supplied;  state  salary  expected  and  past  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  341,  Westhampton  Beach.  N.  Y 


WANTED — Man  for  farm  work;  must  be  able 
to  drive  tractor  and  help  milk  and  be  able 
to  use  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery;  position 
open  for  wife  to  cook  in  family  of  six  adults 
and  two  children;  six-room  cottage;  all  con¬ 
veniences  and  usual  privileges  granted:  state 
wages  wanted  in  reply.  BOX  7868,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  with  or  without  child,  wanting  va¬ 
cation  with  pay,  $30  month;  keep  house  for 
man  and  16-year-old  boy;  summer  resort.  Long 
Island.  BOX  7871,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  Protestant,  no  liquor,  to  give  services 
for  good  all  year  round  home  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  BOX  7876,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  couple  for  New  Jersey;  all-round  farm¬ 
er,  experienced  with  farm  machinery  and 
poultry;  wife  for  general  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing;  3  in  family;  wages  $200,  including  2  mod¬ 
em  rooms,  bath,  hoard;  give  experience,  ref¬ 
erence.  Box  45,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Man  to  act  as  gardener  and  wife 
as  housekeeper;  permanent  position,  with 
moderate  size  family  in  small  modtern  home; 
salary  $150,  including  living  quarters  and  food; 
state  age  and  references.  Box  214.  Walden, 
N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  needs  men,  women. 

couples  to  supervise  children  under  care  in 
State  training  schools  at  Warwick,  Industry, 
Hudson;  permanent  jobs;  excellent  promotion 
opportunities;  interesting  and  important  work; 
vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay;  annual  sal¬ 
ary  increases;  good  living  conditions  and  low- 
cost  maintenance;  only  natural  skills  needed: 
good  nature,  good  health,  patience,  honesty, 
liking  for  children,  sincerity,  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  grammar  school  education  NECES¬ 
SARY;  preferred  ages  21  to  60  for  all  jobs: 
MEN,  boys’  supervisors,  salary  $1,500,  less 
maintenance;  WOMEN,  assistant  house  moth¬ 
ers,  salary  $1,300,  less  maintenance:  COUPLES, 
cottage  parents,  salary  $2,600,  less  maintenance. 
Reply  at  once  to  Personnel  Bureau.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare.  112  State  St.. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  (Essential  workers  need  release 
statement.) 


THIS  farm  requires  the  services  of  a  first-class 
working  foreman  that  can  ride,  drive  and 
superintend  the  selling  of  saddle  horses  and 
ponies;  must  be  a  good  rider  and  a  man  look¬ 
ing  for  a  permanent  position;  must  have  first- 
class  references,  which  will  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated;  a  personal  interview  preferred;  if 
you  are  this  kind  of  a  man,  write,  stating  sal¬ 
ary  expected;  could  use  one  good  stable  man 
in  addition.  BOX  7882,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairy  farmers,  one 
married  man  and  one  single;  a  good  apart¬ 
ment.  with  all  improvements,  for  married  man 
and  board  furnished  for  single  man;  located 
within  city  limits;  good  wages,  steady  job. 
Write  to  P.  O.  Box  351.  Torrington,  Conn. 


GIRL.  16.  assist  housework  and  bees  on  farm; 

good  home  with  Christian  family;  $30  month¬ 
ly.  Mabel  Blizzard,  224  78th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE — For  place  on  small  lake  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn. ;  woman  housekeeper,  light 
cooking;  man  gardener  and  handy  man;  small 
family;  pleasant  living  accommodations;  sub¬ 
stantial  salary;  references.  Call  or  write  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Crawford,  Jr.,  247  Park  Ave..  New 
York  17.  N.  Y.  FLaza  5-6332  or  New  Canaan 
9-0937. 


COOK,  houseworker.  New  Jersey  farm:  adult 
small  family;  references,  age.  Box  45, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  woman  for  general  housework  and 
cooking  by  considerate  Southern  family  with 
2  children;  small  modern  country  house;  hour 
from  New  York  City;  excellent  living  quar¬ 
ters:  references;  permanent  position.  $125  a 
month.  Mrs.  Randolph  Coleman,  Route  1. 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED  man,  dairy  farm;  steady  employ¬ 
ment;  all  privileges.  Clarence  Decker,  mgr.. 
Red  Hook,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — For  business  couple:  full 
charge  small  home  in  country,  one  hour  from 
Times  Square;  3  children,  12,  11,  2:  salary 
$100;  give  references  first  letter.  Write  Heavey, 
Valley  Road,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN  and  general  farmer;  single  man 
with  experience  with  beef  cattle  and  modem 
equipment;  must  supply  references  for  ability 
and  integrity;  good  pay  and  living  quarters. 
Hideaway  Farm,  Chester.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  help  milk,  do  chores  and 
help  around  farm,  $60  a  month,  room  and 
board.  Harold  Hansen,  Hill  St„  Box  H-18, 
Hamden,  Conn. 


DAIRY  WORKER — Experienced  man  to  take 
complete  charge  as  working  foreman;  plant 
receives  2,500  quarts  daily;  pasturize  and  bot¬ 
tle;  should  know  minor  maintenance:  steady 
salary;  good  future;  write,  stating  all  quali¬ 
fications;  reference.  Searcrest  Farm  Dairy, 
Inc.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  girls  over  18  or  women  for 
small  boarding  house;  wages  and  good  tips; 
in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  Creekside  Lodge, 
Freehold,  N.  Y.  Tel.  52. 


CARETAKER  and  wife,  children’s  camp;  loca¬ 
tion  near  Liberty,  N.  Y.;  good  carpenter, 
painter,  knowledge  of  plumbing,  electricity; 
excellent,  well  kept  5-room  unfurnished  house; 
year-round  job;  telephone,  water,  electricity; 
telephone  person  to  person.  Albert  Hofeld. 
New  York  City.  Circle  6-0052.  evenings. 


Situations  Wanted 


private  estate. 
Yorker. 


BOX  7782,  Rural  New- 


--  vjx  cbicut  or  large 

iarm,  fully  understand  Reg.  Guernseys  and 
beef  cattle.  Many  years  experience.  Will  con- 
sider  a  place  where  they  expect  to  build  up. 
Can  handle  help.  Best  of  references.  Prefer 
modern  home.  BOX  7801.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE  aged  lady  from  farm  desires  perma- 
nent  position  as  housekeeper  in  motherless 
farm  home;  excellent  cooking  and  baking;  has 
driver  s  license  and  car.  BOX  7841  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


x.Ar'rut.uyN  gkd  poultry  man  seeks  operation  of 
Preferably  on  share  basis. 
BOX  7840  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  dairy  farm  manager  in  early  forties 
changing  position  July  15;  experienced  in 
both  commercial  and  estate  branches  of  man¬ 
aging;  am  a  first  class  farm  mechanic,  garden, 
dairy,  bookkeeper  and  general  manager;  no 
help  trouble;  only  top  wages  considered;  will 
board  some  help  if  necessary.  BOX  7835. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  40  years  or  older,  for  moth¬ 
erless  home,  3  children;  full  charge  of  house- 
in  country  village.  Write  Hugh  King,  108 
Buffalo  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  man,  handy,  wanted  for  small  es¬ 
tate;  no  livestock;  good  home;  $40  per  month. 
A.  Mayer,  Route  1.  Box  91.  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


GREENHOUSE  man  wanted,  some  experience 
preferred;  experienced  gardener  acceptable; 
permanent  position  for  right  man  to  start  im¬ 
mediately;  references  required.  Louis  C.  Pilat 
(florist),  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Small  farm,  everything  raised  for 
personal  use;  own  room  and  bath;  excellent 
food;  every  modern  convenience;  woman  plain 
cooking,  cleaning;  man  outside;  salary  $150. 
Irving  Reiner.  Baldwin  Place,  New  York.  Tel¬ 
ephone  Mahopac  561. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable,  married  man 
for  general  farm  work,  no  milking:  modern 
five-room  house,  fuel,  milk,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone  and  $100  per  month.  Write  or  phone 
Gurnsey  S.  Richards,  Kent,  Conn, 


WHO  wants  a  herdsman,  40,  who  puts  cows 
.  above  everything  else?  Thoroughly  practical 
m  all  phases  of  dairy  animal  husbandry:  life¬ 
time  expert,  breeding,  feeding,  fitting  show¬ 
ing,  calf  raising,  with  any  breed  of  cattle:  no 
herd  too  large,  none  too  small.  Box  71,  Chic¬ 
opee,  Mass. 


MAN,  honest,  capable,  reliable  and  willing, 
wants  work  on  small  farm  or  village  place. 
BOX  7849,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


All  advertisements  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  must  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  morning-,  II  days  previous 
to  the  date  of  publication. 


PRACTICAL  nurse;  dependable,  middle  age; 

children,  institution  preferred:  northern. 
Westchester.  BOX  7852,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  336. 
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The  task  of  supporting  the  world  has  shifted  to  the 

broad  shoulders  of  the  American  Farmer. 

. 

The  free  and  independent  American  Farmer  is  recog¬ 
nized  to  be  the  world’s  most  efficient  producer  of  food, 
FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM. 

Today  he  produces  food  for  our  armed  forces ,  our 
citizens,  our  allies ,  and  the  needy  peoples  of  liberated 
nations. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  devoting  our  facili¬ 
ties  and  our  century  of  experience  to  the  assistance  of 
this  modern  Atlas,  the  American  Farmer,  in  his  service 
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Good  Feed  Makes  Good  Hogs 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

Unusually  large  hog  numbers  such  as  now 
exist,  combined  with  area  shortages  of  needed 
feeds,  make  it  especially  important  if  feed  is 
available  to  obtain  quick  and  efficient  gains, 
both  on  pasture  and  in  dry  lot.  April  pigs  can, 
if  properly  fed  and  handled,  be  ready  to  mar¬ 
ket  by  fall,  weighing  about  225  pounds,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  winter  when  the  markets  are 
flooded,  with  a  consequent  drop  in  prices.  Even 
during  last  winter’s  marketing  mess,  with  a 
Government  guaranteed  price  of  $13.75  for 
weights  between  200  and  330  pounds,  it  was 
more  profitable  to  market  early.  Many  ship¬ 
ments  had  to  be  held  back  and  the  expensive 
feed  they  consumed  in  most  cases  represented 
a  total  loss. 

Feeding  Grain  on  Pasture 

Wheat,  corn  or  barley  can  be  satisfactorily 
substituted  for  each  other,  pound  for  pound,  in 
a  hog  ration.  If  wheat  is  course  ground,  then 
pigs  can  make  better  use  of  it  when  hand-fed 
than  if  it  is  fine  ground  or  left  as  whole  grain. 
When  used  in  self-feeders  it  is  best  fed  as 
whole  grain.  If  it  is  more  economical  in  price 
or  if  only  wheat  is  available,  as  prevailed  in 
some  Northeastern  sections  last  year,  then  it 
may  be  necessary  to  use  it  as  the  only  grain 
feed.  In  such  cases  numerous  tests  at  several 
experiment  stations  have  shown  that  it  may 
occasionally  cause  a  loose  bowel  condition,  and 
the  pigs  so  fed  as  a  consequence  may  not  make 
good  gains. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  or  a  combination 
of  certain  feeds  may  be  more  efficient  than 
others,  availability  is  always  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  economical  factor  in  any  given 
feeding  operation.  When  pigs  are  on  pasture 
and  feed  is  comparatively  high  in  price  or 
hard  to  get,  and  if  home  grown  grain  will  be 
plentiful  after  the  fall  crops  are  harvested, 
then  the  late  spring  pigs  should  be  carried 
through  on  pasture  with  the  least  amount  of 
grain  necessary  to  keep  them  growing  well. 
The  program  followed  should  be  one  of  grow¬ 
ing  rather  than  fattening  them.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  item  with  such  a  system  will  then  be¬ 
come  the  kind  and  quality  of  pasture  supplied. 
If  the  shotes  are  going  to  be  1ater  placed  in  a 
corn  or  small-grain  field  and  allowed  to  hog- 
down  their  feed,  or  are  to  be  used  in  a  feed  lot 
following  steers,  then  limited  feeding  on  pas¬ 
ture  is  also  advisable 

To  maintain  thrifty  growth  with  pigs  on 
good  pasture  will  require  from  one  to  two 
pounds  of  grain  daily  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight.  Sometimes  shotes  are  put  on  alfalfa, 
clover  or  rape  alone  and  then  left  to  find  their 
own  living.  It  is  not  possible  for  pigs  so  han¬ 
dled  to  eat  enough  of  these  green  roughages 
to  make  good  growth  or  gains.  Alfalfa  is  one 
of  the  best  of  these  forage  crops  in  digestible 
nutrients,  but  it  averages  containing  dbout  75 
per  cent  moisture.  Its  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  are  not  quite  15  per  cent,  and  the  diges¬ 
tible  protein  content  is  relatively  high,  with 
an  average  of  about  3.5  per  cent.  However,  in 
order  to  meet  their  requirements  for  gains 
and  growth,  each  shote  weighing  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  pounds  would  need  to  consume 
at  least  fifteen  pounds  daily  of  alfalfa.  They 
cannot  handle  such  large  amounts  of  rough- 
age. 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  pasture,  it  is  best 
to  allow  the  pigs  constant  access  to  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts,  by  weight. 


of  iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bone  meal. 

Rate  and  Economy  of  Gain 

Numerous  experimental  trials  show  that 
when  an  animal  protein  supplement,  such  as 
fish  meal  or  tankage,  was  fed  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  fourteen  to  shotes  on  good  pasture, 
when  they  are  also  supplied  with  minerals,  it 
had  an  average  replacement  value  when  com¬ 
pared  to  corn  of  1.25.  On  this  basis  one  pound 
of  the  protein  supplement,  fed  at  these  ratios, 
replaced  1.25  pounds  of  corn  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  each  100  pounds  of  gain.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  item,  though,  was  the  fact  that  daily 
gains  were  increased  about  14  per  cent.  This 
resulted  in  the  protein  supplemented  shotes 
attaining  market  weights  of  225  pounds  al¬ 
most  three  weeks  earlier  than  those  fed  only 
grain  and  minerals  while  on  pasture. 


A  comparison  of  various  experimental  re¬ 
sults  relative  to  pasture  gains  with  those  made 


Berkshires  are  noted  for  the  superior  kind  of  carcass 
they  produce.  Everett  B.  Thompson,  of  Mickleton,  in 
Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey,  is  using  this  smooth, 
deep,  12-month-old  Berkshire  hoar,  weighing  400 
pounds,  as  a  junior  herd  sire. 

in  dry  lot  brings  out  some  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable  considerations.  When  sfxty-pound 
shotes  were  full  fed  on  pasture  they  averaged 
attaining  a  market  weight  of  225  pounds  six¬ 
teen  days  earlier  than  comparable  pigs  that 
were  full  fed  in  dry  lot.  The  grain  needed  per 
100  pounds  of  gain  for  the  pasture  pigs  was 
almost  10  per  cent  less  and  their  protein  sup¬ 
plement  requirements  were  decreased  by  a 
little  over  40  per  cent.  On  the  average,  about 
twenty  pigs  of  these  weights  could  be  carried 
through  on  one  acre  of  good  pasture.  The  acre¬ 
age  value  in  feed  saving  would  be  about  1,000 
pounds,  of  which  660  would  be  represented  as 
grain  and  340  as  animal  protein  supplement. 
If  these  are  figured  at  a  combined  price  of  $70 
per  ton,  each  acre  so  handled  would  then  be 
worth  a  total  net  return  in  the  feeding  opera- 
tioq  of  $35. 

The  use  of  a  protein  supplement  or  com¬ 
bination  of  such  supplements  for  pigs  fattened 
in  dry  lot  will  often  result  in  saving  as  much 
as  1,000  pounds  of  grain  for  each  100  pounds 
of  suitable  protein  supplement,  when  fed  in 
needed  ratios.  The  time  element  needed  for 
finishing  to  market  weights  cannot  be  defi¬ 
nitely  established,  because  pigs  on  grain  alone 
may  die  or  not  gain  at  all,  due  to  both  vitamin 
and  nutritional  deficiencies.  Minerals  are  espe¬ 
cially  essential  in  dry  lot  feeding,  but  they 
cannot  replace  the  needed  nutrients  and  vit- 
•  amins;  all  are  necessary. 


Protein  Percentages 

The  shortage  of  protein  concentrates  partic¬ 
ularly  with  respect  to  the  animal  proteins 
makes  the  recent  report  of  Ellis  and  Zeller  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  timely  and 
valuable.  Based  on  experimental  tests,  the 
following  percentages  of  protein  have  been 
shown  to  be  satisfactory  for  the  different  swine 
age  classifications:  Pregnant  gilts,  15%  in  dry 
lot  and  13%  on  pasture;  pregnant  sows,  13% 
in  dry  lot  and  11%  on  pasture;  sows  nursing 
pigs,  15%  in  dry  lot  and  13%  on  pasture; 
weanling  pigs,  19%  in  dry  lot  and  18%  on  pas¬ 
ture;  growing  pigs,  up  to  125  pounds,  16%  in 
dry  lot  and  14%  on  pasture;  and  fattening 
pigs,  125  to  250  pounds,  14%  in  dry  lot  and 
12%  on  pasture.  Boars  should  be  fed  protein 
in  percentage  accordance  with  their  weight 
up  to  maturity,  the  same  as  growing  pigs.  Hog- 
men  report  they  get  good  results  with  mature 
boars  by  using  about  a  12%  protein  feed  in 
dry  lot  and  10  to  11%  on  pasture. 

Adjusting  the  Available  Protein 

After  the  shotes  weigh  between  100  and  150 
pounds  they  will  make  as  good  gains  and 
growth  on  an  all  vegetable  protein  supplement 
as  when  animal  bby-products  are  used.  A  little 
skim  milk  will  also  help  out  considerable  with 
the  growing  pigs. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  all-vegetable  pro¬ 
tein  supplemental  mixture,  then  varying  com¬ 
binations  can  be  made  that  are  suitable.  One 
that  will  contain  approximately  33  per  cent 
protein  and  also  sufficient  calcium,  phosphor¬ 
ous  and  salt  can  be  made  by  using  linseed 
meal  23  pounds,  soybean  meal  50  pounds,  al¬ 
falfa  meal  20  pounds,  iodized  stock  salt  1.5 
pounds,  and  ground  limestone  5.5  pounds.  If 
linseed  meal  is  not  available,  then  cottonseed 
meal  may  be  used  in  its  place^  pound  for 
pound,  in  the  mixture  mentioned.  When  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  is  used,  then  alfalfa  should  also 
always  be  fed  to  supply  vitamin  A  and  thus 
prevent  poisoning  or  possible  eye  trouble.  Mid¬ 
dlings  can  also  be  substituted  for  alfalfa  meal, 
but  if  this  is  done  and  white  corn  is  being  fed, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  also  feed  .good  qual¬ 
ity  alfalfa  hay  in  racks.  Peanut  meal  is  an¬ 
other  feed  that  can  be  used  to  replace  either 
the  cottonseed  meal  or  linseed  meal. 

Feeding  Young  Pigs 

In  no  other  class  of  livestock  is  the  kind  of 
corn  so  important  as  with  pig  feeding.  The  re¬ 
cent  investigations  conducted  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College  by  Keith,  Miller,  McCarty  and 
Thorp  show  that  when  pigs  were  fed  yellow 
corn  suitably  supplemented,  they  did  well. 
Other  comparable  pigs  that  were  fed  white 
corn  in  similar  mixtures  did  very  poorly.  Some 
of  them  went  blind,  and  one  died  from  pneu¬ 
monia.  All  of  them  had  eye  trouble.  When 
cod  liver  oil  was  added  to  the  white  corn  ra¬ 
tion  it  prevented  pathological  changes  in  the 
eyes,  but  did  not  help  their  growth  any. 

The  use  of  soybean  oilmeal  in  the  protein 
supplemental  mixture  proved  to  be  definitely 
beneficial.  For  pigs  from  weaning  time  up  to 
weights  of  seventy-five  pounds,  the  use  of  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  meal  proved  to  be  slightly 
superior  to  sun-cured  alfalfa  meal.  Above  the 
weight  mentioned  neither  seemed  to  have  an 
advantage  over  the  other.  Their  most  satis¬ 
factory  results  obtained  were  produced  by  a 
ration  consisting  of  yellow  corn  49.5  pounds, 
tankage  13  pounds,  soybean  oilmeal  25  pounds, 
dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  12  pounds,  and  salt 
0.5  pounds. 


Left — At  Clarence  W.  Hillman’s  Twin  Spruce  Stock  Farm,  in  Vincentown,  N.  J.,  this  well  grown  Spotted  Poland  China  gilt  attained  a  weight  of  290  pounds  when 
six  months  old.  Hillman’s  hogs  are  fed,  home  grown  corn  and  soybeans  on  rape  and  soybean  pasture  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter  they  receive  best  quality  alfalfa 
hay  in  addition  to  their  grain  feed.  Right — Weighing  over  300  pounds  each,  these  six -months-old  Chester  White  barrows  were  converted  into  delicious  home  cured 

pork  products  by  Edward  Pine,  South  Cairo,  Greene  County,  N.  Y . 
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Merchandising  Farm  Produce 

Sending  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  direct 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer  by  parcel  post 
or  express  has  proved  to  be  a  successful  method 
of  marketing  with  me.  Picking  and  packing 
fruit  or  vegetables  in  the  late  afternoon,  leav¬ 
ing  them  uncovered  through  the  cool  night  and 
then  shipping  by  early  parcel  post  or  express 
the  next  morning,  insures  delivery  while  they 
are  still  fresh.  Green  paraffin  paper  will  pre¬ 
serve  their  freshness  and  also  keep  out  the 
dust. 

The  object  of  such  a  system  is  to  secure  for 
the  producer  his  share  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer  and  furthermore  to  supply  the  city 
consumer  with  extra  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  which  have  been  picked  when  they  are  in 
their  best  condition.  This  method  of  marketing 
was  prompted  by  my  experiences  in  the  last 
five  years.  A  few  years  ago  when  tomatoes 
were  selling  three  for  a  dime  in  Philadelphia,  I 
received  50  cents  a  basket.  The  package  alone 
in  which  the  tomatoes  were  shipped  cost  15 
cents,  so  there  was  a  loss  of  about  five  cents  on 
every  package  shipped.  Investigation  disclosed 
that  four  and  sometimes  five  middlemen  added 
their  commissions  and  profits  to  the  price  orig¬ 
inally  paid  me,  which  accounted  for  the  wide 
difference  between  what  the  producer  received 
and  what  the  consumer  paid.  The  “Home 
Hamper”  was  the  result  of  my  search  for  some 
practical  plan  which  would  prove  a  remedy. 
By  consulting  the  manufacturer  of  crates  and 
other  farm  products,  a  container  was  finally 
selected  by  us,  in  the  form  of  a  slatted  crate, 
thus  insuring  ventilation,  and  so  constructed  as 
containers  for  shipping  fruits,  vegetables  and 
to  hold  six  four-quart  boxes  in  two  tiers. 

We  named  it  “The  Home  Hamper.”  It  is  a 
light  carrier  measuring  24  inches  long,  14 
inches  wide,  10  inches  deep,  and  weighs  when 
filled  35  pounds.  It  is  provided  with  six  bas¬ 
kets  holding  about  a  half  peck  each,  and 
filled  with  from  seven  to  ten  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables,  berries  and  fruits,  according  to  their 
respective  seasons. 

Each  basket  is  carefully  packed  and  lined 
with  green  waxed  paper,  which  not  only  adds 
to  their  appearance,  but  serves  to  keep  the 
vegetables  or  fruit  in  a  fresh  condition.  This 
crate  is  filled  with  a  housewife’s  idea  of  a  nor- 


dweller.”  Any  grower  or  farmer  who  lives 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a  city  can  thus 
pick  up  a  good  trade  for  his  farm  produce. 

J.  s. 


Apple  Variety  Strains 

That  different  strains  of  an  apple  variety 
may  differ  in  fundamental  respects  other  than 
surface  coloration  of  the  fruit  is  proven  by  ex¬ 
periments  recently  conducted  at  the  Massa- 
chusett  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  For 
instance,  a  certain  rootstock,  known  as  Spy 
227,  was  budded  with  two  strains  of  McIntosh, 
each  descended  from  a  known  individual  tree. 
The  two  strains  cannot  be  identified  by  vege¬ 
tative  characters,  and  the  fruits  are  very  sim¬ 
ilar  if  not  identical  in  appearance.  Trees  of 
both  selections  grew  equally  well  at  first,  but 
soon  the  trees  of  one  strain  stopped  growing, 
the  leaves  turned  yellowish  and  began  to  drop 
off,  and  some  of  the  trees  were  dead  by  au¬ 
tumn.  All  the  trees  of  the  other  strain  grew 
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normally.  Similar  contrasts  in  growth  beha¬ 
vior  have  been  obtained  with  other  strains  of 
McIntosh  and  with  strains  of  other  varieties. 
At  least  four  McIntosh  strains  have  failed  or 
grown  very  poorly  when  budded  on  Spy  227. 
mal  vegetable  and  fruit  supply  for  her  family.  Using  two  red  strains  of  Stayman,  all  the  trees 
In  the*  summer  of  1941,  six  such  hampers  were  of  one  grew  vigorously,  but  trees  of  the  other 
filled  and  shipped  by  express,  fresh  from  our  strain,  as  well  as  the  regular  Stayman,  grew 
farm  to  six  families  in  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  hardly  at  all.  With  three  of  the  so-called  bud- 
J.  They  were  informed  by  mail  that  the  crate  sports  of  Delicious,  only  one  grew  normally;  in 
idea  was  a  tryout  which  was  being  made  by  us,  striking  contrast,  the  other  two  and  Delicious 
and  that  if  they  considered  the  vegetables  itself  made  only  very  short  and  spindly  growth 
worth  $2.00,  to  send  us  a  check;  if  not,  to  chuck  and  most  of  these  trees  probably  will  not  live 


the  whole  thing  in  the  garbage  can  and  forget 
it.  The  idea  evidently  struck  a  sympathetic 
chord  or  filled  a  long-felt  want,  for  each  one  of 
the  crates  brought  a  check  for  $2.00  and  also 
several  new  customers.  At  the  end  of  the  year 


we  were  unable  to  fill  all  the  orders  we  re-  since  various  descendants  or  strains  of  a  vari- 
ceived.  In  the  first  trial  I  tried  shipping  and  ety  may  be  different  in  a  number  of  important 
having  settlement  afterwards.  Only  one  ac-  fundamental  characteristics  not  always  appar- 
count  was  lost  and  that,  strange  enough,  was  ent  or  visible  to  the  eye.  Fortunately,  this  pe- 
one  of  the  richest  families  in  the 
city  of  Newark. 

Then  I  decided  to  eliminate  all 
credit  business  and  I  announced  to 
my  customers  that  all  crates  in  the 
future  would  be  shipped  promptly 
on  receipt  of  $2.00.  To  my  surprise 
this  caused  an  interesting  reaction. 

The  customers  sent  in  their  checks 
and  money  orders  for  varying 
numbers  of  hampers  in  advance. 

The  checks  ran  from  $8  to  $16,  and 
in  one  case  $24,  with  instructions 
to  ship  generally  two  crates  a 
week.  In  case  there  is  a  family  of 
five  to  seven  persons,  sometimes 
three  crates  are  shipped  per  week 
on  three  different  days. 

Last  year  we  charged  $2.50  for 
each  hamper,  because  of  the  rise  in 
prices.  This  year,  1944,  we  have 
perfected  plans  to  try  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  modifications,  using  four 
two-quart,  four  three-quart  and 
three  four-quart  boxes  to  the 
crate.  Many  small  apartments  are 
now  occupied  by  war  workers  and 
dwellers  who  are  in  the  clerical 
class,  so  that  this  “junior”  hamper 
is  just  the  right  thing  for  the  flat 


culiarity  of  Spy  227  rootstock  being  more  or 
less  incompatible  with  many  varietal  strains, 
is  not  common  among  commercial  fruit  tree 
rootstocks.  However,  it  is  of  considerable  sci¬ 
entific  interest  and  may  possibly  prove  to  be  of 
some  practical  value  in  separating  certain  mix¬ 
tures  in  selected  red  strains  of  varieties.  For 
instance,  the  tree  and  fruit  of  two  commer¬ 
cially  propagated  McIntosh  red  strains  are 
very  similar,  yet  their  behavior  is  markedly 
different  when  worked  on  Spy  227  and  thus  a 
mixture  of  the  two  can  be  separated  out.  There 
are  no  other  known  means  of  doing  this  at  the 
present  time.  l.  s. 


Geese 


are 


Grazers 


Goose  raising  is  interesting  and  offers  prof¬ 
its.  Nice,  clean,  fluffy  feathers  are  always  in 
demand.  Goose  meat,  cooked  properly,  is  def¬ 
initely  a  wholesome,  good  addition  to  any  meal. 

We  have  found  that  pasture,  with  plenty  of 
water  and  some  shade,  offers  the  best  growing 
conditions.  Geese  have  a  way  of  banishing 
weeds  quite  effectively.  In  the  South,  geese 
are  grown  for  that  very  purpose,  especially  in 
the  cotton  fields,  Where  they  rapidly  dispose  of 
weeds.  Geese  need  very  little  grain.  They 
are  such  remarkable  grazers  that  they  will  do 
splendidly  on  just  grass  and  weeds  alone,  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  coldest  winter  weather.  Then 
they  can  be  fed  on  almost  any  roughage,  like 
clover,  silage,  alfalfa  hay,  or  waste  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage.  Sometimes  when  the  grass 
supply  runs  low,  especially  during  dry  weath¬ 
er,  supplementary  feeds  of  common  or  home¬ 
grown  grains  may  be  given  them. 

Geese  need  shelter  only  during  cold  winter 
weather.  They  are  very  hardy  and  probably 
the  most  immune  to  disease  and  insect  pests 
of  any  farm  poultry.  They  may  be  hatched  in 
the  incubator  or  with  hens.  g.  s. 


One-year-old  trees  of  two  red  strains  of  McIntosh, 
growing  on  Spy  227  rootstock,  as  they  appeared  in 
midsummer.  Those  on  the  left  are  normal,  while 
those  on  the  right  are  either  dead  or  dying. 


through  the  second  year. 

The  cause  of  this  variable  reaction  of  differ¬ 
ent  strains  budded  on  the  same  rootstock  is 
not  known.  Its  discovery  forces  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  what  is  meant  by  a  variety  of  a  fruit 


Old  Cistern  for  Root  Storage 

A  root  cellar  that  was  made  from  an  old  un¬ 
used  cistern  by  Philip  Z.  Horton  in  Peoria 
County,  Ill.,  has  proved  to  be  satisfactory  as  a 
storage  place  for  vegetables  and  apples.  About 
two  feet  of  water  was  pumped  out,  a  film  of 
mud  removed  from  the  bottom,  and  the  walls 
scrubbed.  A  hole  was  punched  through  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern,  down  a  couple  of  feet 
into  a  stratum  of  gravel.  A  piece  of  sewer  pipe 
was  then  installed  in  the  opening  for  a  drain, 
reaching  down  to  the  gravel  and  up  about  two 
feet  above  the  floor.  Because  the  cistern  was 
too  deep,  a  layer  of  clean  gravel  was  placed  on 
the  bottom.  A  new  brick  floor  was  laid  on  the 
gravel,  flush  with  the  top  of  the  drain  pipe. 

The  opening  at  the  top  was  enlarged  enough 
to  admit  a  bushel  basket.  The  old  tile  intake 
from  the  house  was  closed  with  concrete.  The 
intake  fiom  the  barn  was  utilized  as  a  conduit 
in  which  to  run  electric  wires,  which  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  circuit  in  the  barn.  Two  holes 
were  next  made  in  the  top  wall  and  sewer 
pipe  covered  with  ventilator  caps  installed  for 
ventilation.  A  heavy  rain-proof  manhole  cover 
was  secured  at  a  junk  yard  to  cover  the  new 
cellar.  The  junk  yard  also  fur¬ 
nished  an  iron  fire  escape  ladder, 
which  was  installed. 

A  small  electric  motor  and  ex¬ 
haust  fan  formerly  used  in  the 
kitchen  were  placed  on  the  floor. 
The  electric  wires  enter  the  root 
cellar  through  the  tile  conduit  and 
are  taped  to  the  side  of  the  iron 
ladder.  A  double  socket  is  pro¬ 
vided,  one  side  of  which  is  used  for 
a  lamp  and  the  other  for  the  motor. 
The  fan  is  operated  a  half  hour 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  which, 
with  the  ventilators,  provides  a 
good  circulation  of  air.  Because  of 
the  sweating  of  the  manhole  cover, 
a  tin  funnel  at  the  bottom  collects 
the  drippings  and  discharges  them 
into  the  drainage  pipe. 

An  abundance  of  potatoes,  ap¬ 
ples,  carrots,  cabbage,  turnips  and 
other  perishables,  as  well  as  some 
sauerkraut  canned  in  glass  jars  is 
being  kept  in  fine  shape  in  this  im¬ 
provised  cellar.  The  stored  prod¬ 
ucts  are  raised  from  the  subterra¬ 
nean  cellar  in  a  bushel  basket  by 
means  of  a  rope  attached  to  the 
basket  h.  l.  s. 


’44  supply 

assured 
of  last 
season’s 
outstanding 
dust 

Lethane  60 


Plenty  of  Rohm  &  Haas  Lethane  60  in  1944  to 
blend  with  available  supplies  of  rotenone.  That 


means  there’ll  be  available  supplies  of  last  season’s 


outstanding  dust — Lethane  60-rotenone — for  use 


on  aphids,  Mexican  bean  beetles,  and  other  insects. 
Get  your  agricultural  adviser’s  opinion  of  this 


better,  faster-acting  dust — he  can  tell  you  how 
much  it  benefited  growers  in  your  locality  last  year. 


This  label  identifies 
quality  dusts  made  with. 
LETHANE  60.  Your  dust 
mixer  can  furnish  you 
with  such  dusts,  based 
on  this  Rohm  &  Haas 
synthetic  insecticide. 


LITHANE  60 


ANOTHER  TIME-TESTED 
PRODUCT  OF  ROHM  &  HAAS 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 


3  awards  to  Rohm  &  Haas 
Company  and  its  associated 
firms ,  The  Resinous  Products 
&  Chemical  Company  and 
Charles  Lennig  &  Company. 


LETHANE  is  a  trade  mark,  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ROHM  &  HAAS  COMPANY 

ii  Asm\<:rox  square,  Philadelphia,  pa. 

Manufacturers  of  Chemicals  including  Plastics . . .  Synthetic  Insecticides .  . .  Fungicides 
.  .  .  Enzymes  .  .  Chemicals  for  the  leather.  Textile  and  other  Industries 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Getting  Northern  Spy  to  Bear 

I  have  a  Spy  tree  that  is  15  years  old, 
maybe  more.  It  is  nice  and  thrifty 
but  it  seldom  blossoms.  The  tree  is 
more  than  12  inches  through,  w.  c.  H. 

The  Northern  Spy  is  notoriously  late 
in  coming  into  fruiting.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  trees  18  to  20  years  of 
age  which  have  not  yet  borne.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  attention  to  certain  de¬ 
tails,  some  fruit  growers  are  able  to 
get  Northern  Spy  into  fruiting  within 
seven  years  of  planting. 

By  way  of  suggestion,  young  trees 
should  be  given  good  culture  so  that 
they  become  well  established  and  make 
good  growth.  They  should  be  headed 
low.  As  little  pruning  should  be  done 
as  possible.  In  this  connection  the 
writer  has  seen  Northern  Spy  trees 
pruned  so  severely  year  after  year,  that 
they  failed  to  blossom  for  20  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  a  thick  Spy 
tree  will  open  up  surprisingly  and  ap¬ 
pear  quite  symmetrical  after  it  has 
fruited. 

About  all  that  you  can  do  with  a  tree 
as  large  as  you  have,  is  to  try  scoring 
or  ringing.  Take  a  sharp  knife  at  about 
the  time  of  full  bloom  and  cut  through 
the  bark  into  the  wood  on  several  of 
the  main  branches  making  complete 
circles  around  these  branches.  This 
will  not  leave  any  serious  wounds  in 
the  branches  but  sometimes  checks  the 
growth  sufficiently  to  throw  the  tree 
into  fruiting. 


Fire  Blight 

I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  what 
disease  is  attacking  apple  trees  in  St. 
Lawrence  County.  Last  year,  I  had  a 
small  tree  heavily  loaded  with  apples. 
One  morning  the  leaves  and  fruit  on 
about  one-third  of  the  tree  appeared 
wilted  and  in  a  few  days  turned  brown. 
Shortly  the  whole  tree  was  affected, 
and  this  year  it  appears  almost  dead. 

New  York.  j.  a.  h. 

Your  description  sounds  very  much 
like  an  attack  of  fire  blight.  This  is  a 
bacterial  disease  which  is  particularly 
severe  upon  young  shoots  and  vigorous 
growing  trees.  Last  season  was  a  big 
blight  season  in  some  sections.  Some 
trees  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
burned  by  fire. 

About  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  leave 
the  tree  alone  until  the  dormant  season. 
During  the  winter  and  early  spring  any 
old  cankers  should  be  removed  and 
affected  branches  should  be  cut  back 
six  inches  below  the  point  of  furthest 
advance. 


Gooseberry  Problems 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  took  some 
cuttings  from  a  gooseberry  bush.  They 
are  now  large,  thrifty  bushes  but  they 
have  never  borne  fruit.  g.  e.  y. 

There  is  really  no  reason  why  the 
bushes  should  not  bear  fruit.  Late 
Spring  frosts  sometimes  destroy  the 
blossoms;  also,  if  the  plants  are  low  in 
vigor  they  may  blossom  but  fail  to  set 
fruit  heavily.  The  bushes  should  be 
thinned  out  so  as  not  to  have  the  canes 
crowd  too  severely.  Stable  manure,  as 
a  dressing,  is  useful  to  improve  vigor. 
If  the  plants  are  in  good  vigor,  well 
pruned  and  well  fertilized,  they  should 
bear. 


Mulberry  Trees 

The  other  night  I  heard  over  the  radio 
about  the  usefulness  of  the  mulberry 
tree  for  making  silk.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information?  c.  m. 

Years  ago,  there  was  a  craze  in  this 
country  to  plant  mulberry  trees  upon 
which  to  feed  silkworms  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  silk.  The  story  is  a  long  one 
and  one  of  the  interesting  stories  of 
horticulture.  Much  money  was  lost  on 
the  venture  and  it  would  not  seem  that 
there  is  much  chance  of  the  industry 
returning — considering  in  addition  the 
inroad  that  the  commercial  chemist  has 
made  into  the  fibre  industry. 


Black  Knot  of  Plums 

I  have  just  moved  on  a  farm  and  find 
that  the  plum  trees  have  queer  black 
knots  on  their  branches.  What’s  the 
cause  and  what  can  I  do?  v.  h.  m. 

The  sample  which  you  sent  was  the 
black  knot  disease.  Control  consists  in 
cutting  out  the  branches  which  are  in¬ 
fested  with  these  black  knot-like  swell¬ 
ings.  It  may  require  some  heroic  treat¬ 
ment  or  may  require  gradual  elimina¬ 
tion  over  a  period  of  3  or  4  years,  but 
the  real  control  is  through  cutting  it 
out  and  keeping  it  cut  out. 


Bagging  Grapes 

We  have  a  grape  arbor  that  we 
penned  off  for  young  chickens.  Last 
year  they  ate  the  grapes  while  still  in 
the  green  stage.  Would  it  be  practical 
to  put  a  bag  over  the  clusters? 

New  Jersey.  e.  k. 

The  bagging  of  grape  clusters  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  insect  and  disease  attack;  it  should 
also  discourage  the  chickens  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  clusters.  Take  ordinary 
paper  bags,  place  them  over  the  clus¬ 
ters  and  pin  the  two  upper  corners. 
You  will  find  it  a  very  useful  practice 
in  general. 


REPAIR  FARM 
BUILDINGS 


for 

greater  production 


How  to  do  it  with 

CONCRETE 

and  save  scarce  materials 

To  increase  food  production  to  meet 
war  requirements  it  is  essential  that 
buildings  used  to  house  livestock  and 
store  crops  be  in  good  repair. 

Concrete  foundations  under  bams^ 
hog  houses  or  poultry  houses  will 
restore  these  buildings  to  usefulness 
and  provide  protection  against  rot, 
termites  and  waste  and  damage 
caused  by  rats. 

Free  booklet,  ** Restoring  Old  Farm 
Buildings  With  Concrete ”  tells  how 
to  make  essential  repairs  with  the 
use  of  little  or  no  steel  or  other  scarce 
materials. 

If  you  need  help,  see  your  con¬ 
crete  contractor,  ready-mixed  con¬ 
crete  producer  or  material  dealer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Depl.  K7a-16,347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept  M7a-10,  1528  Walnut  Si.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Send  me  free  booklet, ", Restoring  Old  Farm 
Buildings  With  Concrete 

Name _ . _ _ _ _ ...... _ 

Street  or  R.  R.  No ....... _ 

City - _ - ... _ ..... State _ 


One  thorough  wetting  of  the  foliage 
usually  does  the  job  when  you  use 
“Animate”  Weed  Killer  in  the  recr 
ommended  concentration. 

Du  Pont  “Animate”  is  a  special  for¬ 
mula  of  the  new  industrial  chemical, 
ammonium  sulfamate.  It  offers  advan¬ 
tages  possessed  by  no  other  •weed,  killer. 
Non-flammable,  non-explosive.  Resi¬ 
due  on  sprayed  foliage  is  not  harmful 
to  humans,  pets  or  livestock. 

Kills  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  rag¬ 
weed,  Canada  thistle  .  .  .  many  other 
troublesome  weeds.  Economical  to 
use  .  .  .  see  your  dealer,  or  write  for 
additional  information.  E.  I.  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Grasselli 
Chemicals  Dept.RN.  4,  Wil.  98,  Del. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
.  .  .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 
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The  Corn  Ear  worm 

Whenever  possible,  a  variety  of  sweet 
corn  strongly  resistant  to  the  ravages 
of  the  corn  earworm  should  be  selected. 
Varieties  with  a  thick,'  tight-fitting 
shuck  should  be  favored,  although  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  obtain  such  a 
strain.  Hybrids  are  now  being  devel¬ 
oped  that  will  help  meet  these  require¬ 
ments. 

The  most  promising  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  ears  of  corn  from  earworm  in¬ 
jury  thus  far  is  the  application  of  a 
medicated  mineral  oil  containing  a 
suitable  insecticide  used  on  the  silks  at 
the  proper  time.  The  mineral  oil 
method  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
various  experiment  stations.  Using 
mineral  oils  alone  or  in  combination 
with  suitable  non-poisonous  insecti¬ 
cides,  the  conclusion  is  that  these  meth¬ 
ods  are  efficient,  practical  and  econom¬ 
ically  feasible.  The  oil  treatment  for 
corn  earworm  control  consists  of  the 
application  of  a  small  quantity  of  a 
highly  refined,  heavy  type  mineral  oil 
to  the  tip  of  each  developing  ear  of 
sweet  corn  in  the  silk  “bundle”  above 
the  tip  of  the  cob  and  within  the  husk 
tips.  The  oil  serves  as  a  barrier  in  the 
form  of  a  film  which  resists  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  small  larvae  en  route  to 
the  developing  kernels. 

The  addition  of  a  suitable  insecticide 
increases  the  efficiency  of  this  oil  bar¬ 
rier,  especially  against  larger  migrating 
larvae,  and  also  destroys  many  of  the 
larvae  which  may  have  reached  the  re¬ 
gion  of  the  ear  tips.  Because  the  cost 
is  small  and  the  increased  efficiency 
afforded  by  the  addition  of  an  insecti¬ 
cide  is  pronounced,  the  use  of  the  med¬ 
icated  oil  is  preferable.  The  mineral 
oil-insecticide  treatment  is  relatively 
inexpensive  and  easy  to  apply.  It  is 
not  seriously  injurious  to  developing 
ears  of  corn,  if  properly  applied,  is  non- 
poisonous  to  humans,  and  is  odorless, 
tasteless,  and  without  objectionable  res¬ 
idue  at  harvest,  though  a  slight  trace 
of  oil  may  be  detected  in  the  silk  “bun¬ 
dles.”  The  most  objectionable  feature 
of  the  treatment  seems  to  be  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  interference  with  normal  pol¬ 
lination  of  the  kernels,  unless  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  applied  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  moderate  amounts. 

White  mineral  oils  have  been  found 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  Similar  oils 
are  used  medicinally  and  are  harmless 
to  persons  when  taken  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  These  oils  pass  the  U.  S.  P.  cop¬ 
per  and  acid  tests;  they  are  colorless, 
tasteless  and  odorless.  The  application 
of  such  oils  to  developing  ears  of  sweet 
corn  does  not  adversely  affect  the  flavor 
and  appearance  of  green  corn.  Oils 
ranging  from  100  to  300  Saybolt  vis¬ 
cosity  have  been  tested.  The  oils  of 
high  viscosity,  when  used  alone,  were 
more  effective  than  those  of  low  viscos¬ 
ity.  But  when  an  insecticide  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  oils,  those  ranging 
from  100  to  150  viscosity  proved  to  be 
equally  effective,  as  well  as  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  higher  viscosity  oils. 
These  mixtures  are  non-poisonous  to 
man  or  domestic  animals  and  their  use 
is  perfectly  safe.  Standard  recommen¬ 
dations  for  oil-insecticide  mixtures  are 
to  add  either  0.1  ofn  of  the  pyrethrins 
or  1%  dichlorethyl  ether.  Commercial 
preparations  usually  contain  more  of 
these  insecticides.  They  are  already 
mixed  and  are  entirely  suitable. 

The  object  of  the  oil  treatment  is  to 
destroy  the  earworm  larvae  that  might 
be  present  in  the  interior  silk  mass  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  the  kernels,  and  also  to 
set  up  an  oil  barrier  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  penetration  of  larvae  that 
may  develop  between  the  time  of  the 
treatment  and  the  harvesting  of  the 
ears.  Oils  interfere  with  fertilization 
of  the  kernels  when  applied  to  unpol¬ 
linated  corn  silks.  Application  of  oils, 
therefore,  should  not  be  made  until  the 
silks  have  been  pollinated.  When  pol¬ 
lination  occurs,  the  silks  begin  to  wilt 
and  turn  slightly  brown,  especially  at 
the  tips.  Under  normal  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  pollination  is  completed  in  two 
or  three  days  after  silk  exposure.  This 
is  one  reason  why  oil  alone  is  not  so 
effective,  because  in  order  for  the  pure 
oil  to  protect  the  ear,  the  application 
must  be  made  before  the  larvae  pen¬ 
etrates  too  deeply  toward  the  tip  of 
the  cob. 

In  some  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  tip 
kernels  develop  somewhat  later  than 
normal  kernels  on  the  remainder  of  the 
ear,  and  in  some  instances  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  oil  prevents  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  tip  kernels.  Even  if  the 
tip  kernels  do  not  fully  develop,  this 
condition  does  not  greatly  detract  from 
the  appearance  and  value  of  the  ear. 

The  grower  should  estimate  the  time 
required  for  him  to  treat  his  acreage 
and  start  early  enough  to  complete  the 
job  before  the  larvae  penetrate  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  treatment.  Each  ear 
need  be  treated  only  once.  For  best  re¬ 
sults,  the  grower  should  complete  the 
application  on  a  given  planting  within 
three  days,  beginning  about  the  sixth 
day  after  silk  exposure. 

New  Jersey.  John  W.  Wilkinson. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 


WHEN  the  tread  on  a  tractor  tire  gets  gummed  up,  you  might 
as  well  be  riding  on  smooth  rubber. 

So  we  askea  ourselves — how  can  we  build  a  tire  without  mud 
pockets?  You  can  see  the  answer  in  the  picture  on  this  page. 

It’s  an  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  tread  on  which  every  lug  bar 
stands  alone.  Every  lug  bar  is  so  big  and  husky  that  it  doesn’t 
have  to  be  hooked  onto  the  other  bars  for  strength. 


Sore-Grip—1 T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  A  Robber  Company 


That  means  this  tread  is  self -cleaning.  There's 
no  place  for  dirt  to  pack  up — it  can  slide  right 
out  in  either  direction. 


We’ve  tried  out  these  tires  alongside  others 
on  our  own  Goodyear  Farms.  So  we  know 
what  we’re  talking  about  when  we  tell 
you  Goodyear  Sure-Grips  work  better 
in  all  kinds  of  soil.  They’ll  pull  through 
without  spinning  in  those  low  spots 
you  find  somewhere  in  most  fields. 


We  can  tell  you  also  they’re  smooth¬ 
riding— because  those  bars  are  even¬ 
spaced.  They’ll  grip  without  jerk¬ 
ing  the  daylights  out  of  you. 


Before  you  buy  new  tractor  tires, 
talk  to  your  friends.  The  men  who 
have  had  experience  with  all 
kinds  of  tires  will  tell  you,  you’ll 
get  more  work,  more  pull,  with 
self -cleaning  Goodyear  Sure-Grips. 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any 
fee  taut,  whitewash 
faster,  easier, 
lice,  nits,  parasites 
on  buildings,  gar¬ 
dens,  trees.  Solu¬ 
tion  can't  settle 
or  clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Paragon 
Sprayers,  write 
to  us  direct  for 
10-day  trial  with 
money-back  guar  an 


No.  3 

Complete 


Two 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

701  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


fifiJ  ®UBY  MAI  L 

how  every  account,  small  or  largo,  shares  In  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,000.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  warrant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  in  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiples.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,000. 

Banking  by  mail  is  easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  information  is  desired 
send  for  statement,  signature  card,  and  in¬ 
formation  folder. 

NATICK  IIDv?NR£i 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED  1886 

DESK  G  -  NATICK.  MASS. 


FLEX-O-SEAL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  III. 


INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE— far  superior. 

more  effective  and  reliable.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 
We  repair  all  makes  of  electric  fences.  Dealers  wanted. 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE  COMPANY 
910  Van  Buran  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Sine  9’x7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
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.ALWAYS  READY  AT  "R  E  V  E I LLE”...N EVER  TIRED  AT  "TAPS” 

to  help  you  grow  more  in  ’44 


Here’s  a  pair  of  real  thorough¬ 
breds — sturdy,  strong,  untiring 
— with  plenty  of  power  to  spare — 
always  eager  to  go — from  dawn  to 
dusk,  and  after. 

Take  the  Oliver  Row  Crop  70  .  .  . 
with  its  smooth,  flexible  6-cylinder 
power  that  gives  consistent,  high¬ 
speed  operation  on  every  tractor  job. 
Whether  it’s  2-  or  3-plow  work, 
whether  it’s  planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting  .  .  .  whether  it’s  feed 
grinding  and  other  belt  and  power 
take-off  work — you’ll  find  the  Oliver 
70  has  a  world  of  power  for  normal 
loads  and  plenty  of  reserve  when  the 
going  gets  tough. 

In  addition  to  modern  sturdy 
design  that  pares  upkeep  and  repair 


costs  to  the  bone,  the  Oliver  70  has 
the  famous  Oliver  variable  speed 
“Fuel  Miser”  governor — a  real  fuel 
saver.  Easy-to-operate  “finger-tip” 
control  levers  ...  a  comfortable, 
springy,  back-easing  seat  .  .  .  finger¬ 
tip  steering  and  mounted  row  crop 
tools  are  features  that  make  a  hit 
twith  the  man  who  must  spend  longer 
days  in  his  field. 

On  the  Oliver  60  you’ll  find  most 
of  these  same  features.  Most  folks 
say  it’s  “the  biggest  little  tractor 
ever  built”  with  its  1-2  plow  power 
and  its  4-cylinder  high  compression 
Power  Master  engine.  It,  too,  has 
the  “Fuel  Miser”  governor — Row- 
Vue  design — high  clearance — com¬ 
fortable  seat — “finger-tip”  controls 


— full  line  of  mounted  tools.  You’ll 
find  the  Oliver  60  a  combination  of 
power,  pep,  beauty,  comfort  and  all- 
around  usefulness,  whether  your  farm 
be  large  or  small. 

Your  Oliver  dealer  will  have 
more  Oliver  60’s  and  Oliver  70’s 
this  year.  But  at  that,  there  won’t 
be  enough  to  go  around.'  To  help 
you  grow  more  in  '44,'  we  advise 
you  to  see  your  Oliver  Dealer 
mighty  soon.' 

Better  order  repair  and  replace¬ 
ment  parts  for  all  your  Oliver  tools 
at  the  same  time  so  you  can  get 
into' the  fields  earlier  this  year. 
Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  400 
iWest  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois. 


2,  3  and  4  Bottom 
Disc  Plows 


OLIVER 


Superior  Drills 
lor  Every  Purpose 


Disc.  Spring  Tooth  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows 


STURDY-THE  OTHER  WORD  FOR  OLIVER 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


1000 


Tomato  . 

postage  postage  postage 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid 

F.O.B 

Sewell. 

$4.00 

Cabbage  . 

.  1.00 

2.75 

3.75 

2.75 

Pepper  . 

3.75 

6.00 

5.00 

Cauliflower  . 

.  1.25 

4.00 

7.00 

6.00 

Sweet  Potato  . . . 

.  1.25 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

J  Brussel  Sprout  . . 

.  1.15 

3.25 

4.50 

3.50 

Broccoli  . 

2.75 

4.00 

3.00 

Celery  . 

3.25 

4.50 

3.75 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock. 
All  plants  carefully  packed  in  live  moss. 

We  Guarantee  Good  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


Burpee 


rpee’sGIANT 

Vanned 

Sow  this  summer,  for 

largest  blooms  early  I 
next  spring.  All  best  l 
colors, mixed.  35c-pkt.l 
seeds  free, with  instruc-i 
tions,  to  try.  Send  stamp  for  postage? 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Building  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


CARAWAY 

Is  profitable.  Seed  and  Instructions  for  planting. 

J.  L.  SIEBERT.  103-10  Merrick  Road.  Jamaica  5.  N.Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


FOUR-HOLE  LAYING  NEST 


$3 


Made  of  etrong, 
durable,  mite  -  re¬ 
pel  1  e  n  t  asphalt 
board. These  warm¬ 
er,  cleaner  nests 
encourage  production.  Remov¬ 
able  bottoms  in  all  neste. ^Hinged 
perches  for  night  closing:..  Quick, 
easy  cotter  pin  assembly. 

Four-Hole  size  as  shown,  $3.49 
plus  31c  for  parcel  post.  Ten- 
Hole  Laying  Nest,  $6.34;  Fifteen- 
Hole  Nest,  $9.98.  Two  larger 
sizes  shipped  express  collect. 

Send  check  or  money  order. 

MACY’S  •  World’s  Largest  Store 
Dept.  F,  Herald  Square,  New  York  I,  N.Y, 


RYE  GRASS! 

Order  now 
in  time  for 
planting  at 
last  corn 
cultivation 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMERS:  Visit  Our  Branch  at 
Flemington,  N.  J  .—  Opposite  the  auction  Market 


tP 


man 

FARM  SEEDS 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  LANDISVILLE,  PENNA. 

(Lancaster  County) 


July,  1944 

Topping  and  Crossing  Corn 

I  had  a  present  of  some  choice  look¬ 
ing  evergreen  corn  and  I  would  like  to 
plant  some  of  it,  but  before  planting 
I  would  like  to  know  what  I  can  do  to 
keep  it  from  crossing  with  the  yellow 
varieties.  When  the  corn  has  grown 
about  the  height  it  usually  grows,  would 
it  help  to  make  a  crop  by  cutting  the 
stalk  off  just  above  the  ears?  I  have 
seen  it  done,  but  don’t  know  whether  it 
was  any  good  or  not.  yv.  s. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

All  white  seeded  varieties  of  corn 
will  show  mixed  yellow  and  purple 
kernels  when  pollinated  by  varieties  of 
that  color.  Aside  from  appearance,  no 
serious  harm  is  done  to  sweet  corn  for 
the  table  or  for  field  corn  for  feeding, 
but  it  would  be  very  serious  in  a  crop 
grown  for  seed.  Sweet  corn  will  also 
show  immediately  the  effect  of  cross¬ 
pollination  by  field  corn.  Any  large 
number  of  these  starchy  hard  kernels 
would  impair  the  quality  of  corn  for 
the  table.  Pollen  from  white  corn 
usually  does  not  show  the  first  year  on 
yellow  corn  or  sweet  on  field  corn,  but 
will  result  in  mixed  ears  the  following 
year. 

Cross  pollination  can  be  prevented 
by  planting  in  fields  that  are  separated 
either  by  distance  or  by  natural  bar¬ 
riers  such  as  trees,  tall  bushes  or  hills. 
If  there  are  no  windbreaks,  then  the 
fields  must  be  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart,  especially  in  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  winds. 

Tall  and  rapid  growing  plants  may 
be  used  as  screens.  Sunflowers  are  use¬ 
ful  for  this  purpose.  Tall  late  ensilage 
corn,  if  planted  early,  will  screen  early 
corn  that  is  through  flowering  before 
the  late  corn  sheds  pollen.  It  must  be 
planted  earlier  than  the  corn  which  is 
to  be  screened.  Early  and  late  vari¬ 
eties  may  be  grown  in  the  same  field  if 
the  periods  of  flowering  do  not  over¬ 
lap. 

To  hasten  maturity,  corn  may  be 
topped  by  cutting  off  the  upper  part 
of  the  stalk  above  the  ear.  Sweet  corn 
for  seed  and  field  corn  for  grain  in 
short  seasons  are  frequently  treated  in 
this  way.  Yield  may  be  considerably 
reduced,  but  the  earlier  maturity  may 
make  this  worth  while.  The  plants 
should  never  be  cut  before  the  kernels 
reach  a  hard  dough  stage.  Topping  be¬ 
fore  this  stage  is  reached  results  in 
badly  shriveled  kernels.  Very  late 
sweet  corn  may  have  the  husks  pulled 
down  to  hasten  drying.  The  stalks  that 
are  cut  off  make  good  fodder.  They 
can  be  shocked  in  the  field  and  used 
when  dry  or  hauled  out  and  fed  green. 

D.  F.  J. 


About  Strawberries 

THE  EVERBEARING  VARIETY 

Regarding  everbearing  strawberries, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  that 
is  claimed  for  them,  yet  they  have  been 
known  and  grown  for  many  years,  but 
few  grow  them  now.  One  new  to  them 
will  find  many  difficulties  in  their  culti¬ 
vation  which  are  likely  to  discourage 
him.  In  the  first  place,  they  will  blos¬ 
som  and  fruit  in  the  spring  the  same 
as  any  others;  in  fact,  their  flowers  are 
more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other 
kind,  and  unless  these  flowers  are  kept 
off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  the  fall  crop 
will  be  few  and  small.  Then,  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall  there  are  more 
enemies  to  fruiting  than  in  spring. 
Snails  are  numerous,  weeds  and  insects 
flourish  with  greater  activity  at  that 
season,  and  birds  are  as  fond  of  them  as 
are  the  growers.  Commercially,  there 
is  small  sale  for  strawberries  in  the 
fall.  Other  fruits  are  in  market,  pears, 
peaches,  early  apples  and  many  others, 
and  the  housekeeper  prefers  fruits  in 
their  season. 

Try  the  everbearers  if  they  seem  de¬ 
sirable,  but  try  in  a  small  way.  My 
prediction  is  that  two  seasons  will  be 
enough.  w.  L. 

New  York. 


WHY  TRANSPLANT? 

If  the  root  system  of  a  strawberry 
plant  is  not  disturbed  when  moving 
the  plant  from  one  part  of  the  garden  to 
another  and  plants  show  no  signs  of 
wilt,  is  this  considered  transplanting? 
What  is  the  reason  for  transplanting? 
Is  it  to  allow  more  growing  space  for 
the  plants  or  is  the  operation  a  neces¬ 
sary  one  to  increase  the  yield  from  the 
plants?  b.  P. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

Strawberries  grow  best  on  plants 
that  have  grown  the  previous  year. 
Transplanting  makes  possible  for  these 
new  plants  to  grow  the  entire  season 
and  mature  their  fruit  buds  in  the  fall. 
The  fruiting  bud  can  be  carried  over 
for  one  or  two  seasons  by  thinning  the 
plants  to  a  narrow  row  and  leaving  the 
most  vigorous  plants  about  a  foot  apart, 
but  it  is  usually  so  dry  in  Connecticut 
in  midsummer  that  those  plants,  un¬ 
less  artificially  watered,  do  not  make 
an  adequate  growth.  For  that  reason, 
most  of  our  commercial  strawberry 
growers  set  new  fields  every  year  and 
allow  them  to  fruit  only  once.  Usually 
from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  roots  are 
cut  off  and  the  root  hairs  of  the  re¬ 
maining  part  are  usually  broken  in  the 
process  of  moving.  Any  change  of  lo¬ 
cation  would  then  be  considered  as 
transplanting. 
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Early  in  1913,  Henry  Ford  had  his  technicians 
try  a  new  production  idea  which  had  come 
to  him  as  he  observed  a  watch  factory  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Instead  of  a  single  group  of  men  making 
the  entire  assembly  on  each  flywheel  magneto, 
the  unit  was  moved  from  one  worker  to  another. 
The  result  was  a  50%  saving  in  time! 

“Why  not  apply  this  idea  to  the  whole 
chassis?”  Mr.  Ford  next  suggested.  “We’ll  test 
it  during  the  summer.”  So  now,  along  elevated 
greased  rails,  each  chassis  was  being  pushed  by 
hand  as  workers  added  the  parts  in  sequence. 
There  and  then,  the  assembly  line  was  born! 

A  chain-driven  line  was  soon  after  put  into 
operation.  Under  the  new  system,  the  14  hours 


formerly  required  for  a  single  chassis  assembly 
were  cut  to  1  hour  and  33  minutes. 

Before  1913  ended,  over  100,000  Ford  cars 
had  been  built.  All  records  for  the  mass  produc¬ 
tion  of  automobiles  had  been  broken. 

Remarkable  as  this  achievement  was,  it  meant 
more  than  just  a  saving  in  production  time.  It 
meant  more  than  creating  new  methods  for 
industry  everywhere.  To  Mr.  Ford  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  this  was  another  step  in  their  endeavor 
to  make  life  easier  for  millions. 

From  the  first,  the  assembly  line  technique  of 
production  eased  working  conditions.  Along  with 
other  modern  advances,  it  helped  to  increase 
the  life  span  of  workers.  At  Ford,  it  soon  made 


possible  the  inauguration  of  the  8-hour  day. 
And  with  unskilled  labor  in  many  places  earn¬ 
ing  as  little  as  $1  a  day.  Ford  basic  pay  was 
raised  to  $5. 

The  assembly  line  also  brought  price  reduc¬ 
tions  on  Ford  cars.  This  placed  the  pleasure 
and  convenience  of  the  motor  car  within  the 
reach*  of  more  people  than  ever.  This  policy 
of  sharing  production  savings  with  the  buying 
public  has  remained  fundamental  with  Ford. 

Today,  in  the  creation  of  equipment  vital 
to  victory,  Ford  men  continue  to  search  for 
better  ways  of  doing  things.  What  they  are 
learning  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  the  im¬ 
proved  Ford  transportation  of  tomorrow. 
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ORDER  ARMOUR’S 
BIG  CROP  NOW  ! 


You  can  get  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  Fertilizers  for  your 
wheat  and  other  grains  this  fall  if  you  place  your  order, 
and  take  delivery  now.  An  adequate  supply  for  all  growers 
depends  on  the  regular  movement  of  fertilizer  from  plant 
to  warehouse  to  farm.  Order  your  requirements  now.  Take 
delivery  as  the  fertilizers  are  ready.  With  BIG  CROP  in 
your  barn  you  know  you’ll  have  it  when  you  need  it. 


i Your  wheat  crop  and  other  small  grains  provide  food  and 
feed  for  America,  for  our  Armed  Forces,  and  for  our  fight¬ 
ing  allies.  To  Make  Every  Acre  Do  Its  Best  is  a  No.  1  war 
job  .  .  .  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  Fertilizers  can  help  you  do 
it!  Complete,  economical,  dependable  over  many  years, 

Armour’s  can  help  you  to  overcome 
the  wartime  shortage  of  manpower 
and  equipment.  See  your  Agent, 
order  and  take  delivery  now! 


JJrmour's 


BIG  CROP 


FERTILIZERS 

Make  s§|| 
Every Acre% 
Dolts  i 
Best 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


DIVISION  OFFICES 


Albany,  Georgia 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Augusta,  Georgia 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Columbus,  Georgia 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

San  Juan, 


Houston,  Texas 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York,  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Presque  Isle,  Maine 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Havana,  Cuba 
Puerto  Rico 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


H 
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J'DA.  ihjL  ftolkA.  DVSLtV  J/lQJlSL - 

and  UuL  folkA.  DV&Jl,  JthfZASL 

Grow  Quality  Food! 

Grow  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  by  using  Es-Min-El,  the  soil  mineral¬ 
izer  that  puts  into  the  soil  .the  minerals  you  need  in  your  body.  These 
minerals  are  absorbed  by  the  growing  plants  and  given  back  to  you 
in  larger,  richer  fruits  and  vegetables — fruits  and  vegetables  rich 
in  minerals! 

Mineralize  your  soil  with 

ES-MIN-EL 

ESsential  MINeral  ELements 

Now  available  for  victory  gardeners  in  convenient  5  lb.  packages  and 
in  100  lb.  packages  for  large  scale  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


Used  Farm  Equipment  and 
Used  Cars 

Thanks  for  the  notices  you  had  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  on  my  O.  P.  A. 
case.  I  refused  to  sell  farm  machinery 
as  an  auctioneer  at  ceiling  prices  and 
was  put  in  a  Federal  prison  for  selling 
to  the  highest  bidder.  I  appealed  for  a 
court  trial  and  refused  to  settle  with 
the  OPA  I  told  the  OPA  I  consid¬ 
ered  them  as  hired  robbers  because 
when  a  farmer  sells,  he  doesnt  sell  for 
a  profit,  but  sells  to  turn  his  livestock 
and  implements,  which  are  his  lifetime 
savings,  into  cash.  Furthermore,  the 
Constitution  states  that  “no  man  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or  prop¬ 
erty,  without  due  process  of  law.”  OPA 
regulations  were  not  laws,  but  only  di¬ 
rectives  of  the  President  under  a  blan¬ 
ket  power  given  to  him  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

The  OPA  agents  told  me  to  sell  at 
ceiling  prices  or  go  to  jail.  I  told  them 
if  the  boys  can  give  their  lives  for  de¬ 
mocracy  and  freedom,  I  guess  I  could 
go  to  jail  to  preserve  American  liberty 
and  freedom  at  home.  I  told  them  if  I 
went  to  jail,  it  wouldn’t  be  for  stealing 
horses  or  chickens,  and  that  at  least 
while  I  was  there  my  conscience  would 
not  bother  me  and  that  the  courts  would 
decide  who  was  right  or  wrong. 

They  thought  they  would  bluff  me, 
but  it  didn’t  work  out  so  hot  for  them. 
I  am  a  farmer  farming  150  acres;  have 
two  tractors  of  my  own.  I  wouldn’t 
sell  mine  at  the  ceiling  price  (70  per 
cent  of  factory  cost),  nor  would  I  sell 
any  other  farmer’s  at  such  prices.  The 
one  tractor  that  I  sold  cost  the  farmer 
$1,240.00  and  sold  for  $900.00.  The 
OPA  ceiling  was  $773.61  (pretty  close 
figuring).  The  other  tractor  cost  the 
farmer  $815.00  and  sold  for  $605.00.  The 
ceiling  was  $477.60.  The  farmer’s  son 
was  in  the  Army  and  he  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  got  tired  of  farming  120  acres,  his 
health  not  being  so  good. 

The  OPA  rested  its  court  case  when 
it  just  got  started  because  they  saw 
they  were  licked.  It  was  better  for 
them  to  fold  up  in  the  first  round  of 
court  than  to  have  all  the  evidence 
exposed  to  the  public  and  the  whole 
thing  declared  unconstitutional. 

A  group  of  farmers  started  a  defense 
fund  in  a  local  bank  to  pay  the  cost  of 
fighting  the  case  through  the  courts, 
etc.,  which  grew  to  over  $5,000.00.  One 
Lancaster  County  farmer  by  the  name 
of  Elmer  Gockley  put  $1,000.00  in  the 
fund.  The  case  cost  $1,550.00  for  our 
lawyers  and  some  minor  expenses.  The 
farmer  who  had  the  sale  paid  $600.00, 
and  I  paid  the  balance.  All  the  money 
in  the  $5,000.00  fund  was  returned. 

Pennsylvania.  Paul  E.  Sanger. 


When  I  read  in  your  paper  about  the 
OPA  prosecution  against  Buckalew,  the 
farmer,  and  Sanger,  the  auctioneer,  for 
selling  second-hand  farm  machinery 
above  ceilings  in  Pennsylvania,  it  made 
my  blood  boil,  particularly  when  I  com¬ 
pared  it  with  the  vicious  racket  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  second-hand 
auto  market. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  reliable  auto 
dealer  of  sales  made  of  used  cars  at 
anywhere  from  50  to  75  per  cent  above 
the  value  of  such  cars  when  new.  But 
let  a  farmer,  who  must  sell  out  because 
he  can’t  pay  the  feed  costs,  or  can’t  get 
a  living  price  for  his  milk,  sell  his 
tractor  for  a  song  because  the  OPA 
has  put  a  “protective”  price  on  all  trac¬ 
tors — what  happens?  OPA  bounces 
him  into  jail.  Any  one  knows  that  ten 
tractors  originally  off  the  production 
line  at  the  same  time  after  ten  different 
persons  have  operated  them  a  few  years 
will  be  so  different  in  condition  that 
some  are  expensive  at  half  their  orig¬ 
inal  cost,  while  some  will  have  an  ac¬ 
tual  value  of  the  full  original  cost,  due 
entirely  to  the  care  taken  of  them.  Still, 
OPA  says  they  must  all  be  sold  at  the 
price  of  what  the  poor  condition  one  is 
worth.  But  the  auto  man  can  sell  a 
1938  Buick,  originally  costing  $1,200. 
for  $1,500  cash,  less  tires. 

A  farmer  is  considered  a  war  worker 
when  the  Government  needs  and  wants 
food,  but  he  can’t  get  anything  but  a 
retread  tire  for  the  car  with  which  he 
does  75  to  100  per  cent  of  his  farm 
business.  Yet  an  eight-hour  per  day 
union  man  can  get  new  tires.  What’s 
fair  or  equitable  about  that? 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  g.  a.  a. 


We  know  that  farmers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  Mr.  Sanger’s  own  ac¬ 
count  of  the  OPA  proceeding  against 
him.  We  also  know  they  will  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  G.  A.  A.’s  protest 
against  the  used  car  racket.  Just  last 
month,  OPA  finally  announced  ceiling 
prices  on  used  cars,  effective  July  10. 
But  that’s  like  locking  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  Prices 
on  used  cars,  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
professional  dealers,  have  been  sky¬ 
rocketing  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
the  market  is  now  pretty  well  dried  up. 
So  the  ceiling  is  put  on  after  it  is  too 
late  to  stop  the  very  practices  that  have 
been  so  unreasonably  criticized  and 
condemned  when  farmers  attempted  to 
sell  a  tractor  or  some  other  piece  of 
farm  machinery,  not  at  a  profit  as  a 
dealer,  but  because  he  was  unable  to 
continue  his  farm  operations  with  ris¬ 
ing  feed  costs  and  the  shortage  in  labor. 

It  will  take  a  long  time  and  a  lot  of 
explaining  before  farmers  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  OPA’s  cooperation  with  agri¬ 
culture. 


Two  gallons  of  water  that’s  always 
cool  and  refreshing — in  a  canvas  bag 
that  weighs  only  10  ounces,  and  can 
be  folded  to  pocket  size  when  not  in 
use  ...  Oddly  enough,  the  sun’s  heat 
keeps  the  water  cool.  It  works  on  a 
simple,  every-day  principle.  Slow 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the 
specially-prepared  canvas  keeps  the 
temperature  down,  and  provides  you 
with  refreshing  water  to  drink  when 
you’re  away  from  the  house,  working 
out  in  the  hot  sun. 


YOU  GET  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES 


1 .  WATER  ALWAYS  COOL 

— even  in  100°  sunshine 

2.  WATER  ALWAYS  CLEAN 

— no  dust  or  dirt  gets  in 

3.  QUICK  AND  EASY  TO  FILL 

— has  removable  top 

4.  EASY  TO  TAKE  WITH  YOU 

— rope  loop  for  hanging 
— easy-grip  handle  for  carrying 

5.  LIGHT— CONVENIENT 

• — folds  to  pocket  size 
when  not  in  use 

6.  NOTHING  TO  BREAK 

1  get  out  of  order 


The  WPB  considers 
water  bags  essen¬ 
tial  to  agriculture 
. . .  Get  yours  from 
your  favorite  store. 


Water  Bags  are 
proved — used  in 
the  West  for  50 
years. 

2-Gallon  Size 


ft  «/  -.o*1 


H.  WENZEL  TENT  &  DUCK  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS  4,  MO. 


LAST  WORD  IN  QUALITY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
fhe  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ” square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa^e. 
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From  a  Hillside  Farm 

Here  in  Maine  we  have  been  suffering 
from  drought.  Wells  are  not  affected 
yet,  but  grassland  is  badly  injured.  On 
gravelly  fields  and  pastures  the  grass 
is  burned  and  brown  in  patches,  and  on 
the  more  moist  soils,  growth  is  checked. 
If  we  do  not  get  rains  soon  there  will 
be  a  very  light  hay  crop.  Farmers  are 
so  short  of  help  it  is  uncertain  how 
great  an  acreage  of  forage  crops,  such 
as  millet,  will  be  sown  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  hay.  On  some  of  the  lighter  soils, 
crops  are  not  coming  up  well,  drought 
apparently  killing  the  sprouted  seed. 
Conditions  in  woods  are  so  serious  that 
brook  fishing  has  been  forbidden  until 
a  rain  comes  because  of  danger  of  for¬ 
est  fires.  There  have  been  numerous 
forest  fires  already,  some  causing  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  There  was  rather  a 
light  bloom  on  fruit  trees,  but  there 
are  indications  of  a  good  set  of  fruit 
from  what  blossoms  there  were.  We 
have  heard  some  people  say  that  the 
wet  seasons  of  1918  and  last  year  were 
caused  by  the  heavy  artillery  fire  and 
bombing  in  Europe.  With  the  extremely 
heavy  bombing  that  has  been  taking 
place  over  there  this  spring,  our  pres¬ 
ent  drought  proves  the  fallacy  of  that 
idea. 

We  did  not  get  as  low  temperatures 
during  the  cold  spell  in  late  May  as 
did  many  areas  farther  south.  Fruit 
and  crops  met  with  little  injury.  Early 
in  June  we  had  a  heavy  frost  and  tem¬ 
peratures  three  or  four  degrees  below 
freezing.  This  caused  considerable  dam¬ 
age  to  beans,  early  potatoes,  corn  and 
gardens.  It  was  cold  enough  to  kill 
much  of  the  foliage  and  tender  new 
branches  on  grape  vines,  but  as  grapes 
are  not  grown  commercially,  this  did 
not  cause  much  loss.  Fewer  acres  of 
sweet  corn  and  string  beans  for  can¬ 
neries  are  being  planted.  What  the 
pack  will  total  will  depend  upon  grow¬ 
ing  conditions.  An  extremely  favorable 
season  from  now  on  might  produce 
yields  heavy  enough  to  offset  the  de¬ 
crease  in  acreage. 

Some  poultrymen  have  sold  their 
flocks  and  quit  the  business  because  of 
the  unfavorable  price  relation  between 
feed  and  eggs.  Others  are  reducing 
their  flocks  or  are  not  raising  pullets 
for  replacements.  It  seems  as  if  the 
heavy  production  of  eggs  would  be 
over  soon. 

It  appears  that  we  will  have  to  use 
many  boxes  and  baskets  that  have  been 
used  before  if  we  get  containers  in 
which  to  pack  our  fruit  and  vegetables 
for  market.  Some  of  these  may  have 
contained  decaying  fruits  or  vegetables 
before  they  were  emptied  at  the  store. 
If  such  baskets  and  boxes  are  gone  over 
with  a  stiff  broom  and  boiling  water 
as  soon  as  they  are  received  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun  and  dry 
thoroughly  before  being  stored  away, 
our  crops  packed  in  them  will  be  likely 
to  reach  market  with  less  rot  and 
mold  developing  in  the  packages. 

Maine.  H.  l.  s. 


Why  Cultivate? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average 
cost  of  tillage  operations  on  the  farm 
is  30  to  40  per  cent  of  all  farming  oper¬ 
ations.  Approximately  one-half  of  this 
cultivation  is  made  necessary  because 
of  weeds.  With  this  in  mind  it  will  pay 
to  give  more  thought  to  methods  of 
cultivation  and  types  of  cultivators  used 
in  order  to  conserve  time  and  yet  keep 
weeds  in  check. 

The  main  object  of  cultivation  after 
the  seedbed  has  been  prepared  is  to 
control  weeds.  Soil  aeration,  mulching 
and  other  factors  are  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  In  tests  at  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  corn  was  planted  after  ordinary 
plowing  and  disking  of  the  soil  so  as  to 
prepare  a  good  seed  bed.  The  field 
was  planted  to  corn  and  pai*t  of  it  was 
cultivated  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
From  the  other  part  of  the  field  the 
weeds  were  removed  by  hand.  When 
the  crop  was  harvested,  the  yield  was 
found  to  be  practically  the  same;  in 
fact,  a  slightly  higher  yield  was  found 
on  the  area  that  did  not  receive  any 
cultivation. 

Grantihg  that  the  main  object  of  cul¬ 
tivation  after  seedbed  preparation  is  to 
kill  weeds  and  not  to  stir  the  soil,  most 
of  us  will  admit  that  many  of  the  im¬ 
plements  that  are  being  used  between 
the  corn  rows  are  not  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  type  for  the  purpose.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  narrow  shovel,  called  spear  points, 
so  often  used  on  corn  cultivators,  does 
little  more  than  stir  the  soil.  Weeds, 
especially  heavy  rooted  plants,  are  sel¬ 
dom  disturbed  by  these  shovels,  leaving 
them  to  grow  unmolested.  On  the  other 
hand,  cultivators  equipped  with  broad 
shovels  have  a  wide  cutting  surface 
that  will  cut  the  weeds  off  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Furthermore, 
shovels  of  that  type  will  make  shallow 
cultivation  of  the  corn  possible,  thereby 
conserving  the  fine  shallow  feeding 
roots  that  are  frequently  torn  out  by 
deep  cultivation.  Corn  needs  these  shal¬ 
low  roots  and  thq^  more  that  are  de¬ 
stroyed  the  more  the  growth  will  be 
checked. 

In  hoeing  or  cultivating  sweet  corn, 
the  same  principles  would  apply.  If 
the  weeds  are  cut  and  killed,  there  is  no 
further  advantage  to  deep  cultivation 
or  hoeing.  o.-  c.  L. 

Indiana. 


How  Army  Fire-Power  Blazed  the  Way  at  Kwajalein 


8:58  A.  M.,  January  31,  1944 .  .  .  all  is  quiet  on 
the  island  of  Enubuj.  Looking  at  nearby  Kwaja¬ 
lein,  you  can  see  its  peaceful  skyline  of  tropical 
foliage.  8:59  A.  M.  .  .  .  still  all  quiet.  Situation 
unchanged.  9:00  A.  M. . . .  the  zero  hour!  Like  the 
crash  of  some  incredible  thunder,  the  guns  roar  out 
in  unison.  It’s  the  Army’s  "walking”  artillery 
barrage,  concentrating  first  in  the  waters  off  Kwa¬ 
jalein  .  . .  then  on  the  beach . . .  then  creeping  slowly 
inland.  Landing  craft  move  up  behind  this  protec¬ 
tive  screen  cf  fire.  Men  swarm  ashore,  as  the  en¬ 
emy  huddles  underground.  Then  the  smoke  clears 
away,  and  you  can  see  that  Kwajalein’s  heavy 
foliage  has  completely  disappeared.  " Like  blowing 
the  wig  off  a  bald  man’s  head,”  as  one  corre¬ 
spondent  puts  it.  And  Kwajalein  is  .  .  .  scalped! 


The  Army’s  use  of  heavy  artillery,  based  on 
tiny  Enubuj  island,  was  only  one  of  the  many 
factors  that  made  the  capture  of  Kwajalein  a 
"military  classic.”  Naval  shelling,  aerial  bom¬ 
bardment,  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  ground 
forces  .  .  .  these  will  never  be  forgotten.  But 
the  Army’s  Fire-Power— the  dramatic  "walk¬ 
ing”  barrage  from  an  off-shore  atoll— saved 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  American 
lives.  And  we  at  Oldsmobile  are  proud  to 
think  that  some  of  our  105  mm.  artillery  shell 
were  used  in  this  operation.  Oldsmobile  also 
builds  shell  for  the  Navy,  aircraft  cannon 
for  the  A.  A.  F.,  tank  and  tank  destroyer  can¬ 
non  for  our  armored  forces,  plus  other  "cen¬ 
sored”  Fire-Power  products  nowin  production. 


HELP  GIVE  OUR  MEN 
THE  FIRE-POWER 
THEY  NEED 


Future  battles  even  greater 
than  Kwajalein  call  for  even 
greater  Fire-Power . . .  even 
greater  effort  on  our  part. 

Buy  War  Bonds! 
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Now  is  the  time  to 

CONTROL  DESTRUCTIVE 
CHEWING  INSECTS 
ON  TRUCK  CROPS 
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Start  now  to  protect  _ 

valuable  vegetable  crops  Wi 
against  the  ravages  of  chewing  insect  pests.  Spray  or  dust  with 
Kryocide — the  proven  insecticide,  so  widely  and  successfully 
used  by  many  prominent  commercial  growers. 

Cryolite  is  recommended  for  this  use  by  authorities.  KRYOCIDE, 
the  only  NATURAL  CRYOLITE,  is  easily  and  effectively  applied 
with  standard  dusting  or  spraying  equipment.  Follow  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  your  local  experiment  station. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  KRYOCIDE  for  spraying,  or 
with  mixed  dusts,  from  conveniently  loeated  stocks. 

Write  for  free  literature  to  Dept.  RNY. 
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1000 WIDENER  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  WYANDOTTE  •  TACOMA 
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FROM  GREENLAND 
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and  quickly 
Heavy  duty 
for  long  servi 
ter  lubricated 
quired.  No  f 
wear  out.  Mi 
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rd  or  Truck  Garden.^  Easily 
ted  on  any  irrigation  pipe, 
s  and  bronze  construction 
Sand  and  dirt  proofs  Wa- 
rings— no  oil  or  grease  re¬ 
moving  parts: to  rapidly 
um  coverage— even  distri- 


BUCKNER  SPRINKLERS 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


Two  Beautiful 
Double-Weight 

„  ,  .  „  „  _  —  Professional 

Enlargements.  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Bdee  Print*  25* 
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BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
CHASE PBR OTHF RQ™  $25 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 
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a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 
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We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
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Our  American  Democracy 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  IV 

TUDENTS  of  government  have  likened  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  spirit  and 
soul  of  human  beings,  and  compared  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  the  human  body  and  its  coordinat¬ 
ing  parts.  Of  course,  when  the  government  was 
being  formed,  there  were  tories,  traitors  and 
atheists,  but  what  we  have  already  quoted 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  proves 
that  the  founders  of  our  American  Democracy 
sought  inspiration  from  God  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  their  work  that  it  might  be  pleasing  to 
Him  and  worthy  of  His  blessing.  In  addition, 
they  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  “Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law  relating  to  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.”  An  established  religion  is 
one  that  is  made  the  religion  of  the  state  and 
is  supported  by  taxation. 

Religion  is  a  public  and  private  recognition 
of  God  as  an  object  of  worship,  love  and  obedi¬ 
ence  This  profession  was  publicly  proclaimed 
by  the  founders  of  the  American  government 
and  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  people 
who  raised  church  spires  to  heaven  all  over 
the  land  as  a  symbol  of  their  worship  and  love 
of  God.  In  these  sacred  edifices,  they  have 
assembled  through  the  years  to  express  their 
love  and  gratitude  to  their  Creator  for  His 
manifold  blessings,  including  their  “daily 
bread,”  their  power  to  distinguish  between 
“right  and  wrong”  and  “good  or  evil,”  as  well 
as  man’s  duty  to  God  and,  through  God, 
towards  man.  It  is  through  these  meditations 
that  we  come  to  fully  realize  that  our  great 
American  Democracy  is  based  on  the  moral 
law  of  God,  and  that  “it  will  endure,”  as  James 
Russell  Lowell  once  said,  “so  long  as  the  ideals 
of  its  founders  continue  to  be  dominant.” 

It  is  true  that  when  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  adopted,  it  was  opposed  by  the  Tories, 
who  preferred  the  sovereign  rule  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government.  Today,  we  have  citizens  who, 
like  the  Tories  of  the  Revolutionary  days,  are 
anxious  to  destroy  our  form  of  government  and 
are  trying  hard  to  do  it  now.  They  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  existence  of  God.  They  are  athe¬ 
ists.  They  scoff  at  God.  They  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  that  lives  beyond 
the  grave.  They  want  to  get  the  most  possible 
out  of  this  life  because,  for  them,  physical  death 
is  the  end  of  all.  These  people  want  a  totali¬ 
tarian  form  of  government.  It  may  be  Social¬ 
ism,  Communism,  Fascism,  or  any  ism,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  recognize  God  or  a  spiritual  exis¬ 
tence  beyond  the  grave. 

Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  God,  rec¬ 
ognize  no  authority  except  what  they  call  the 
“sovereign  power”  of  the  State.  That  is,  they 
would  control  the  State  through  a  majority 
party,  and  it  would  be  just  too  bad  for  the 
stupid  members  of  the  minority  who  failed  to 
worship  and  obey  the  leader  of  the  majority. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  either  of  these 
forms  of  government  in  full  detail.  We  shall 
try  to  show  in  a  few  more  chapters  the  merits 
of  our  democracy  and  the  instances  in  which 
we  have  failed  to  expose  the  mistakes  we  have 
made,  and  to  safeguard  our  inheritance  for  the 
benefits  of  our  children  and  the  glory  of  God. 


OPA  Meets  with  Farmers 

AT  THE  special  invitation  of  Daniel  P. 

Wooley,  OPA  Regional  Administrator  for 
this  area,  close  to  200  farmers  attended  an 
agricultural  conference  on  June  16  at  the  Hotel 
Syracuse,  in  Syracuse,  New  York.  OPA’s  de¬ 
clared  purpose  in  calling  the  conference  w^as 
“to  establish  a  closer  working  relationship”  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  the  OPA. 

The  morning  session  was  given  over  to  talks 
by  various  OPA  officials,  all  of  whom  quite 
guardedly  confined  their  remarks  to  rationing 
and  its  problems.  In  the  afternoon,  however, 
when  the  question  and  answer  panel  opened, 
farmers  immediately  brought  the  discussion 
around  to  price  control  and  kept  it  there  for 
three  full  hours.  Dairymen  pointed  to  the  lack 
of  control  on  feed  prices  when  their  own  prod¬ 
uct  was  under  ceiling.  Onion  farmers  objected 
to  the  unfair  differential  in  favor  of  Texas. 
Strawberry  growers  wanted  to  know  when 
they  could  expect  some  adjustment  of  the  dif¬ 
ferentials  between  wholesale,  retail  and  huck¬ 
ster  prices.  Poultrymen  asked  whether  OPA 
intended  to  let  them  hold  the  bag  again  this 
year.  A  prominent  apple  grower  said  that  at 
present  prices,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  harvest  and  grade  his  1944  crop  because  he 
could  not  compete  with  defense  plant  and  in¬ 
dustrial  wages.  It  was  reported  that  there 
would  be  400  less  carloads  of  spinach  out  of 
Oswego  County  this  year  because  of  the  failure 
to  set  a  fair  price  ceiling. 

As  a  matter  of  debate,  farmers  had  all  the 
best  of  it  over  the  government  specialists,  who 
practically  admitted  every  charge  &nd 
complaint  leveled  against  OPA.  From  all 
angles,  it  was  a  severe  indictment  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  at  farm  price  controls.  The  government 
men  seemed  sincere,  able  and  sympathetic 
with  the  farm  point  of  view,  but  it  was  appar¬ 
ent  they  did  not  have  the  answers  and  could 
offer  no  practical  suggestions  how  to  cure  the 
defects,  or  when  relief  could  be  expected. 

Though  farmers  have  consistently  questioned 
the  wisdom  and  soundness  of  price  control, 
they  came  to  this  OPA  meeting  with  open 
minds.  At  the  conclusion,  it  was  evident  that 
their  original  suspicions  were  well  founded. 
There  is  too  much  red  tape  and  politics  and 
too  little  foresight  and  understanding  by  those 
charged  with  OPA’s  policy  making,  so-called. 
This  is  nothing  new,  nor  is  it  surprising.  It 
is  only  one  more  example  to  show  that  “gov¬ 
ernment  in  business”  cannot  work,  and  that  if 
government  does  attempt  to  meddle,  the  result 
is  stagnation  and  failure. 


Some  Good  Straight  Advice 

IN  announcing  the  refund  of  cooperative  pay¬ 
ments  to  Eastern  Producers  at  that  group’s 
meeting  early  last  month,  Dr.  Blanford,  Milk 
Market  Administrator,  pulled  no  punches  in 
giving  some  good  advice  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  He  told  the  members  and  the  direc¬ 
tors  that  their  association  had  many  infirmi¬ 
ties  as  a  producer  organization  and  that  they 
must  correct  those  defects;  that,  as  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  Eastern  had  failed  and  was  continuing  to 
fail  in  its  full  responsibilities;  and  that  its  in¬ 
fluence  was  much  less  than  warranted  by  its 
membership. 

It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Blanford’s  criticism  was 
not  given  just  for  the  sake  of  criticizing.  His 
remarks  were  a  timely  challenge  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  directors  of  Eastern  Producers.  He 
was  telling  them  to  clean  house  and  to  assume 
the  position  of  leaders  in  a  true  cooperative 
movement  and  thus  expose  the  Borden-League 
racket  for  what  it  really  is. 

There  was  a  fine  lot  of  men  in  the  original 
Sheffield  Producers,  men  whom  we  were 
pleased  to  regard  as  our  friends.  And  there 
is  an  equally  able  number  in  the  present  or¬ 
ganization.  Dr.  Blanford’s  challenge  is  directed 
at  them,  and  they  should  accept  it.  They  know 
that  there  can  be  no  prosperity  on  our  dairy 
farms  until  the  dealers  and  their  farm  stooges 
are  eliminated  and  a  true  farm  cooperative 
system  established,  where  the  members  are  in 
full  control  of  their  organization  and  the  coun¬ 
try  plants,  and  have  complete  power  and  au¬ 
thority  to  set  the  price  and  terms  of  sale  on 
their  own  milk. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  for  an  honest  pub¬ 
lic  official  to  point  the  way,  but  the  actual  work 
is  up  to  the  producers  themselves. 


July,  1944 

“Who’s  Getting  the  Money?” 

Have  you  read  the  article  “Who’s  Getting  the 
Money?”  in  the  June  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine?  I 
would  like  your  comment  on  it.  w.  i.  h. 

Maine. 

ES,  we  have  read  this  article  written  by  the 
editor  of  Harper’s  Magazine,  Frederick 
Lewis  Allen,  and  we  have  noted  his  statement 
that  the  cash  income  of  farm  owners  has  in¬ 
creased  “at  the  prodigious  rate  of  about  216%” 
from  1939  to  1943,  the  fastest  gain  of  any 
group  in  the  entire  nation.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Allen  does  not  make  known  the  sources  of  his 
information,  so  there  is  no  way  of  checking 
his  figures.  Nor  have  we  any  statistics  at  hand 
to  substantiate  his  bald  assertion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  latest  government  analysis  reports 
the  1943  index  of  all  farm  prices  at  192  as 
against  92  in  1939,  which  is  just  about  half  the 
increase  claimed  by  Mr.  Allen. 

What  is  well  known,  however,  is  that  the 
individual  farmer  in  the  Northeast,  whether 
in  dairy,  poultry  or  fruit,  can  challenge  with 
proof  any  claim  of  a  216%  increase  in  his  gross 
income  in  the  past  five  years.  Besides,  when 
any  writer  seeks  to  compare  farm  gains  with 
those  of  business  and  labor,  he  should  use  a 
fair  basis  of  comparison.  Mr.  Allen  has  neg¬ 
lected  to  do  this.  He  uses  gross  farm  income 
as  contrasted  with  net  corporate  profits  and 
with  wages,  which  are  net  business  profits  to 
the  working  man.  If  he  had  taken  farmers’ 
net  income  during  this  five-year  period,  Mr. 
Allen  would  have  come  to  an  entirely  different 
and  a  much  fairer  result.  He  would  have  found 
that  prices  on  feed  have  increased  a  little  over 
100%,  and  for  an  inferior  ration  at  that,  and 
that  the  cost  of  farm  labor,  when  obtainable, 
has  also  jumped  100%.  So,  if  the  farmer  had 
to  buy  all  his  feed  and  hire  all  his  help,  he 
would  be  worse  off  today  than  he  was  in  1939. 
Fortunately  for  every  one,  the  farmer  has  had 
foresight  enough  to  grow  as  much  of  his  own 
grain  as  possible  and  brawn  enough  to  carry 
on  with  a  minimum  amount  of  help. 

Due  mainly  to  his  own  ingenuity,  the  farmer 
is  better  off  today  than  he  was  in  1939,  but  the 
picture  is  nowhere  near  as  rosy  as  Mr.  Allen 
would  have  his  unsuspecting  readers  believe. 


Beef  Wrapped  in  Red  Tape 

AS  WE  go  to  press,  thirteen  carloads  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  beef  are  on  the  tracks  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  so  tangled  up  in  red  tape  they 
cannot  be  unloaded.  For  some  time  now,  there 
has  been  a  shortage  of  beef  in  many  sections 
in  the  Northeast,  despite  increased  cattle  re¬ 
ceipts  at  terminal  markets.  The  puzzle  still  re¬ 
mains  unsolved. 

This  Government  shipment  was  made  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago  to  give  some  relief  to  the  New 
York  City  market.  It  consists  principally  of 
commercial  beef,  which  is  low  grade  and  re¬ 
quires  certain  special  handling,  cooling  and 
methods  of  preparation  to  be  edible.  Many 
shops  are  not  equipped  to  handle  this  kind  and 
grade  of  meat.  However,  in  spite  of  this  com¬ 
plication,  the  trade  was  willing  and  desired  to 
cooperate  in  the  emergency  to  handle  this  beef. 
But  when  it  came  to  an  actual  sale,  it  was 
found  that  the  Government  price-fixing  pro¬ 
gram  was  so  mixed  up  and  complicated  that 
it  literally  stumped  the  experts.  Neither  local 
officials  nor  meat  dealers  could  figure  out  the 
necessary  price  schedules.  It  is  reported  that 
an  official  has  been  sent  from  Washington  to 
try  and  straighten  out  the  mess.  Meanwhile, 
livestock  piles  up  at  the  stockyards,  while  re¬ 
tail  shelves  and  pantries  remain  bare. 


Brevities 

“See  that  none  render  evil 'for  evil  unto  any  man; 
but  ever  follow  that  which  is  good,  both  among  your¬ 
selves  and  to  all  men.”  I  Thess:5-15. 

The  big  reductions  now  being  made  in  flocks  and 
herds  will  mean  a  lot  less  meat,  eggs  and  milk  next 
year.  Home-grown  feed  should  give  a  good  return 
this  winter  if  sold  on  the  hoof. 

Farm  labor  costs  are  now  almost  300  points 
higher  than  they  were  during  the  so-called  parity 
period.  They  show  an  increase  of  over  fifty  points 
compared  with  this  time  last  year. 

Crop  prospects  were  never  better,  with  record 
yields  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  almost  certain 
Commercial  truck  growers  expect  to  have  a  15  per 
cent  harvest  increase  as  compared  with  last  season. 

Hard  work  combined  with  improved  strains  of 
seed,  soil  conservation  programs  and  an  intelligent 
application  of  efficient  methods,  has  resulted  in  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  making  an  average  of  20  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  their  acreage  yields,  as  compared  with  ten 
years  ago. 
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4  days  out— 4  days  back— 

and  the  weather  be  damned! 


Thi*  Liberator  Express  pilot  has  just  brought 
0  his  ship  in — the  end  of  a  round-trip  run  on  the 
longest  air-freight  haul  in  the  world.  From  India, 
14,000  miles  away,  to  Patterson  Field,  outside  Dayton, 
Ohio... for  the  Air  Service  Command. 


Day  In,  day  out,  the  huge  Liberator  Express 
Gf  0  transport  planes  make  the  flight  to  the  very  fringe 
of  Jap-held  Burma  and  back.  The  boys  who  fly  this 
shuttle  run — in  all  kinds  of  weather — call  it  the  8-day 
“Pony  Express,” — 4  days  out,  4  days  back. 


Q  Each  Liberator  Express  carries  many  tons  of 
4^  0  aircraft  parts  and  supplies  urgently  needed  by 
American  airmen  based  halfway  around  the  world. 
Magnetos,  fuel  pumps,  jungle  kits,  propellers,  starters, 
aircraft  engines,  radios,  and  other  vital  accessories. 


4. 


The  India  run  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
we’re  solving  the  problem  of  supply  the  world 
over.  The  furious  tempo  of  Allied  aerial  warfare  calls 
for  miracles  of  transportation,  not  only  by  air,  but 
over  highway,  by  rail,  and  on  the  sea. 


5. 


Supplies,  brought  by  truck  and  train,  are  low¬ 
ered  into  the  holds  of  waiting  ships.  Often,  part 
of  the  cargo  consists  of  fighter  planes  which  have 
been  flown  from  factory  to  dock.  Our  transoceanic 
shipping  is  truly  a  bridge  of  supply  to  Victory, 


As  In  war,  the  plane,  the  train,  the  truck,  and 
0  the  ship  must  also  team  up  together  to  help  re¬ 
build  the  peacetime  world.  But  the  plane  will  also  have 
a  second  role  to  fulfill:  it  can  well  become  our  most 
effective  means  of  ensuring  a  lasting  peace. 


No  spot  on  earth  is  more  than  60  hours9 
flying  time  from  your  local  airport 


Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corporation  has  twelve  divisions, 

located  as  follows: 


San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vultee  Field,  Calif. 
Fairfield,  Calif. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Miami,  Fla. 


Fort  Worth,  Texas 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Member,  Aircraft  War 


Wayne,  Mich. 
Dearborn,  Mich, 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Elizabeth  City,  N.C. 
Production  Council 


CONSOLIDATED  VULTEE  AIRCRAFT 

FROM  "FLYING  JEEPS"  TO  LEVIATHANS  OF  THE  AIR 


•y  PO 
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SQCONY- VACUUM 


Sanilac 

FARM  PRODUCTS 


SANILAC  CATTLE  SPRAY 
ON  THl  JOB  ALL  THE  DAYS 


SANILAC  CATTLE  SPRAY  •  SANILAC  HARNESS  OIL  •  SANILAC  AXLE  GREASE 
SANILAC  HAND  SEPARATOR  OIL  •  SANILAC  INSECT  SPRAY 
SANILAC  COMPOUND  NEATSFOOT  OIL  •  SANILAC  DISINFECTANT 


Yes!  One  spraying  protects  all 
day!  That  means  a  more  prof¬ 
itable  herd — with  less  work  and 
worry  on  your  part.  Sanilac  kills 
and  repels  flies  and  infectious  in¬ 
sects  in  double-quick  time.  Yet  it’s 
harmless  to  eyes,  won’t  blister  or 
bum  hide  or  stain  or  gum  hair, 
when  you  follow  the  simple  direc¬ 
tions.  So  don’t  take-chances.  Spray 
today  with  Sanilac! 


r  WE  CHOSE  THE  rPauftam  1 


says 

Mr.  Albert  Deboy 
of 


HAPPYHOLME  FARMS 


Escalon  Primrose,  high¬ 
est  producing  daughter 
of  famed  sire  Highland 
Prince  Royal.  20,165.3 
lb.  milk,  1,029.0  lb.  fat. 
Class  A. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


“‘We  are  operating  a  200-cow  milk 
dairy  with  6  single  Hinman  units,” 
writes  Mr.  Albert  Deboy,  Herd-Man¬ 
ager  of  Happyholme  Farms,  Lodi,  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  ‘‘Our  herd  consists  of  purebred 
Guernseys  and  a  small  number  of  high- 
grade  Holsteins.  About  a  year  ago  our 
labor  situation  became  very  serious, 
and  to  get  our  cows  milked,  we  had  to 
install  milking  machines.  In  previous 
years  we  had  used  other  makes  of 
machines,  but  decided  to  install  Hin¬ 
man  Milkers,  on  account  of  the  low- 
vacuum.  We  did  this  mainly  because 
we  were  concerned  about  our  high- 


grade  cows,  and  wanted  the  safest 
milker.  We  were  pleased  to  see  that  in 
addition  the  Hinman  milks  fast  .  .  . 
and  that  no  higher  vacuum  is  needed.” 

Many  owners  of  fine  herds  have 
proven  to  themselves  what  Hinman  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  telling  you  for 
years:  the  safest  vacuum — 10  inches*— 
is  also  as  fast  as  you  can  possibly  want 
for  draining  the  udder  thoroughly. 
That’s  because  the  easy  but-  effective 
action  of  the  10-inch  vacuum  is  most 
nearly  in  conformance  with  the  natural 
milking  act.  Remember — THE  10- 
INCH  VACUUM  IS  BOTH  FAST 
AND  SAFE, 


July,  1944 


JUNIOR  FARMERS 


With  ‘Teed  a  Fighter  and  His  Bud¬ 
dy”  as  one  of  the  major  aims  of  their 
wartime  program.  New  Jersey’s  15,000 
4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  have  started 
what  promises  to  be  their  most  effec¬ 
tive  year  from  the  standpoint  of  food 
production  ,and  conservation.  Any  4-H 
girl  or  boy  who,  entirely  unassisted, 
cans  300  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  quota  for  two  men,  will  become  a 
“Feed-a-Fighter-and-His-Buddy”  can- 
ner.  This  is  a  new  goal  for  4-H  can- 
ners.  Last  year  many  club  members 
became  Victory  Canners  by  processing 
100  or  more  quarts  of  garden  produce, 
unassisted.  Young  people  who  helped 
other  family  members  can  100  quarts 
were  awarded  Victory  Canner  Aid  in¬ 
signias.  Awards  will  also  be  made 
again  in  1944  to  club  members  who  meet 
either  of  these  goals. 

This  year,  according  to  present  indi¬ 
cations,  New  Jersey  4-H’ers  will  top 
their  1943  canning  record  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  jars.  Many  of  them  are  already  at 
work.  The  program  was  started  by 
holding  canning  demonstrations  ,  in 
schools  this  spring.  During  the  can¬ 
ning  season  most  clubs  will  hold  at 
least  three  meetings  devoted  to  food 
conservation  techniques. 


Maine  Club  members  have  achieved 
an  enrollment  of  well  over  15,000  so  far 
this  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  decided  lessening  of  interest 
in  war  gardens.  This  situation  is  due 
in  part  to  a  false  feeling  of  security 
because  of  the  abundant  food  supply 
just  at  the  present  time,  although  food 
shortages  may  develop  next  winter. 
Counties  in  Maine  having  the  largest 
4-H  enrollment  to  date  are  Aroostook 
with  2,827,  Penobscot,  1,655;  Kennebec, 
1,279,  and  York,  1,150.  Aroostook  has 
nearly  doubled  her  enrollment  as  com¬ 
pared  with  this  time  last  year.  Total 
enrollment  in  the  State  this  year  will 
exceed  20,000  members. 

Most  of  these  patriotic  young  peo¬ 
ple  will  raise  calves,  pigs,  poultry, 
beans,  sweet  corn  and  garden  products, 
largely  for  home  consumption.  They 
will  also  can  fruits,  meats  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  winter  use.  Last  year,  4-H  Club 
members  added  products  valued  at 
more  than  $750,000  to  Maine’s  food 
supply  as  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
war  effort. 


Acting  as  .proxy  parents  is  just  one 
of  the  many  contributions  that  4-H  Club 
girls  in  Massachusetts  are  making  to 
the  war  effort.  An  increasing  number 
are  making  themselves  responsible  for 


the  care  of  young  children  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  the  homes  of  defense  work¬ 
ers.  To  help  these  proxy  parents  the 
county  4-H  Club  agents  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  State  leadership  have  out-, 
lined  a  4-H  child  care  project  which 
will  give  the  girls  instruction  in  bath¬ 
ing  and  dressing  youngsters,  putting 
them  to  bed,  feeding  them  and  playing 
with  and  understanding  children.  Each 
girl  to  complete  these  requirements 
will  have  to  take  care  of  a  young  child 
at  least  twenty-five  hours,  to  prepare 
meals,  to  make  a  toy,  scrapbook  or  gar¬ 
ment,  and  to  observe  and  study  chil¬ 
dren  playing  in  a  group. 


The  New  York  Legislature  has 
amended  the  county  law  in  relation  to 
4-H  Club  associations.  The  amended 
law  provides  for  “additional  4-H  Club 
work  in  either  agriculture  or  home  eco¬ 
nomics.”  If  a  county  now  employs  a 
county  4-H  Club  agent  trained  in  agri¬ 
culture,  it  permits  the  employment  of 
an  additional  agent  trained  in  home 
economics,  and  vice  versa;  and  $900  is 
allowed  toward  the  salary  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  agent.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
this  additional  State  money  a  county 
must  appropriate  through  its  board  of 
supervisors,  or  otherwise  raise,  at  least 
$1,500  a  year  in  addition  to  the  $2,500 
minimum  required  by  law  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  establishment  of  4-H  Club  work. 
Under  the  amendment,  recognition  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  4-H  Club  work 
deals  with  both  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  although  administered  as 
one  program  for  both  boys  and  girls. 


The  recent  announcement  that 
Charles  J.  Larsen,  4-H  Garden  Club 
member  of  Portland,  in  Middlesex 
County,  Conn.,  is  the  winner  of  the 
1943  Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  award  of  $10  and  the  $5 
county  award,  shows  what  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  good  planting  and  care. 
Charles’  garden,  which  he  grew  to 
make  sure  his  mother  had  enough  veg¬ 
etables  to  supply  their  home  table  for 
both  summer  and  winter,  produced  so 
abundantly  that  a  large  portion  of  some 
crops  were  sold.  Of  the  40  or  more 
varieties  of  vegetables  grown,  the  larg¬ 
est  plantings  were  tomatoes  and  beans. 
His  215  tomato  plants  produced  40  bush¬ 
els  of  tomatoes,  while  his  plantings  of 
beans  produced  700  pounds  of  beans 
for  baking,  45  bushels  of  lima  beans, 
and  several  bushels  of  snap  beans. 

Other  county  winners  included: 
Hartford  County,  Lloyd  Wilhelm  of 
North  Granby;  Litchfield  County,  Wil¬ 
liam  Murphy  of  Litchfield;  New  Haven 
County,  Ralph  D.  Camera  of  North- 
ford,  and  New  London  County,  William 
Watson  of  Jewett  City.  r.  w.  d. 


Eleanor  Winans,  of  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  finds  that  an  apple 
a  day  and  a  little  handling  helps  to  put  her  4 -if  Club  Aberdeen- Angus  steers. 
Rally  Laddie  and  Briarcliff  Laddie,  in  top  show  form. 


“Bull  Loans”  for  Farmers 

Lend-lease  is  being  invoked  for  the 
benefit  of  customers  by  the  Farmers 
and  Merchants  Bank  of  Richland  Cen¬ 
ter,  Wis.  With  the  double  motive  of 
improving  the  quality  of  dairy  herds  in 
the  community  and  of  building  business 
for  the  bank,  that  institution  buys  pure¬ 
bred  calves  selected  by  the  County 
Agent. 

“Bull  loans”  are  made  usually  for 
three  years  under  a  “lend-lease”  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  between  the  farmer 
and  the  bank,  appropriately  headed, 
“Contract  for  Lending  of  Bull.”  When 
the  farmer  signs  this  he  “agrees  to  keep 
and  care  for  said  bull  in  a  proper  and 
husbandlike  manner;  to  give  the  bull 
proper  feed  and  shelter  and  patronage,” 
besides  treatment  by  “a  duly  licensed 
veterinary  when  it  reasonably  appears 
that  medical  attention  is  necessary.” 
The  borrower  must  make  “every  rea¬ 
sonable  effort  to  keep  his  herd  free  of 
Bang’s  disease,  to  use  the  bull  for 
breeding  purposes  only  after  it  has  at¬ 
tained  an  age  of  one  year;  to  use  said 
bull  for  breeding”  within  the  farmer’s 
“own  herd  exclusively” — not  at  any 
time  “as  a  neighborhood  bull.” 

Space  is  provided  at  the  bottom  of 
the  contract  for  approval  of  the  County 
Agent  and  of  the  share-cropping  land¬ 
lord,  if  any.  The  bull’s  renter  has  the 
option  of  buying  the  bull  at  an  agreed 
figure  or  of  returning  it  to  the  bank  at 
expiration  of  the  contract.  The  lend- 
lease  agreement  is  cancelled  by  the 
bank  if  the  borrower  violates  any  of 
its  terms. 

According  to  C.  A.  Cutter,  the  bank’s 
cashier,  the  plan  works  well,  so  well, 
indeed,  that  he  has  trouble  buying 


enough  bulls  to  supply  the  demand. 
His  bank  has  also  started  a  new  plan 
for  financing  the  purchase  by  high 
school  boys  and  girls  of  various  farm 
animals  which  they  in  turn  may  lease- 
lend  or  otherwise  employ.  The  bank 
takes  their  personal  notes,  signed  by 
their  parents,  for  a  period  of  one  year 
at  4%  per  cent  per  annum.  W.  H.  H. 


Holstein  and  Jersey  Reports 

All  over  America  the  black-and- 
whites  have  continued  to  make  record 
gains  for  production,  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  and  greater  membership.  At  the, 
59th  annual  Holstein-Friesian  conven¬ 
tion  held  on  June  6  and  7  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Secretary  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  presented  a  report. 

In  1943,  a  total  of  111,197  Holsteins 
were  officially  recorded,  and  transfers 
totaled  73,574.  The  present  membership 
of  33,546  is  the  largest  on  record,  with 
a  total  of  1,311  new  members  admitted 
during  the  past  year.  The  average 
price  for  registered  Holsteins  sold  at 
auction  during  1943  was  $343. 


The  recent  annual  report  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Jack  C.  Nisbet  shows  that  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  during  its 
past  year  of  activities  has  performed  a 
good  job  for  its  membership  and  the 
Jersey  breed.  Over  10.000  new  breed¬ 
ers  were  added.  Texas  lead  in  both  reg¬ 
istrations  and  transfers,  while  Windsor 
County,  Vt.,  headed  the  counties.  The 
year’s  report  lists  cows  registered  as 
45,595  and  bulls  9,780.  Total  transfers 
were  36,860.  Cows  entered  on  R.  of  M., 
3,004  head;  H.  I.  R„  13,022  head;  ani¬ 
mals  classified  11,728;  bulls  starred, 
3,055. 
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MORE  BEEF,  MORE  MILK,  MORE  PROFIT 

FREE  illustrated  booklet,  “Farm  Security  with 
Shorthorns”  tells  how  Shorthorns  respond  to 
greater  wartime  demands  for  more  meat  and 
milk.  Remember  —  you  sell  beet  by  the  pound. 
Shorthorns  outgain  and  outweigh  all  other  breeds. 
Bigger  packer  checks — more  profit.  Write  for 
list  of  thousands  of  Shorthorn  breeders  .  .  . 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  World — twice  monthly 
— $1.00  per  year — $2  for  3  years. 

Write  to  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Assn. 
Dept.  N-312,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  larm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions  1 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
all-round  breed*!  Produce  4%  milk  end  heve 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Cet  the  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milking 
Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  su  months  60g,  one  year  $1.09. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Society, Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, 111 
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^  Registered  Hereforjs 

*  Registered  Corriedotes 

Breeders  of  uniform  purebred  livestock. 
Inquiries  and  visitors  always  welcome, 

MY  PURE  BRED  FLOCK  OF 

SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

$25.00  each  for  this  spring  ram  lambs,  $35.00  each  for 
this  spring  ewe  lambs,  $35.00  each  for  yearling,  2-3-4 
and  5  year  old  ewes.  Also  my  pure  bred  flock  of  Kara¬ 
kul  sheep  $25.00'  each  for  this  spring  ram  lambs,  $35.00 
each  for  this  spring  lamb  ewes,  yearlings,  2-3  and  4 
year  old  ewes.  Have  crates  to  ship  express  anywhere. 
FIS-HER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  TWO  PURE  BRED 

KARAKUL  RAMS 

KENMOOR  KARAKUL  FARM,  PERRY,  MAINE 

p /\n  C  4  1  r  Part  or  all  of  small  flock 
JT  VF  Kw.  O/liilj  of  fine  registered  Hampshire® 
including  about  twenty  ewes;  fifteen  lambs;  two  rams. 

For  Details  Phone  er  Write 
G.  C.  AULT,  REDDING,  CONNECTICUT 

EIGHT  Choice  Kegistered  Shropshire  Ewes  one  year 

old.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Hd.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

HERBERT'S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

a  i  l  a  _ _ _  proven  sire  of  out- 

Aberdeen-AllgUS  Standing  breeding. 
For  sale  July  20th.  Send  for  photo.  Also  Dorset  rams. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 


cz 


MISCELLANEOUS 


enn  CM  p  Fifty-four  Bangs  vaccinated  dairy  heifers, 
rVIV  OftliD  pure-bred  bulls,  stock  and  veal  calves, 
pure-bred  Berkshire  hogs,  boar  pigs;  rather  complete 
line  implements,  almost  new,  including  Case  tractor, 
plows,  cultivators,  disk,  cultipaeker,  combine,  manure 
spreader  and  many  more  at  auction  July  18th,  at  10 
o'clock;  seven  miles  southeast  Dover,  Del. 

W.  I.  BHODES,  Route  3,  DOVER,  DELAWARE 

DAWrV  niUDVPATTTC  200  to  500  cows  and  heif- 
rAHLI  1/AIRl  LAI ILL  ers  on  hand  at  all  times. 
HnRQF*?  50  to  100  Well  class  mated  teams, 
nUROLu  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  6471. 


DOGS  .%  I 

FOR  SALE:  SHEEP  REG.  ;  OXFORD 

Ewes  and  Rams;  all  fine  young  stock.  Also  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Suffolk  Ewes. 

HARPER  HALL,  R.  F.  D.  I,  PINE  BUSH,  N.  V. 

IUKEBKED  COCKER  TUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  DcKulb  Junction,  N.Y. 
Reg. Collies-Setters-Beagles  FarmSc.olHra3stinys°0Nl.aYt! 
Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


KEEGAN  KENNELS.  SACO.  MAINE 


Want  strong  healthy  puppies,  state  lowest  prices. 


WANTETI  Great  Dane,  male  or  female:  registered; 
n  All  I LU  cropped.  BOX  7955,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Thoroughbred  Great  Dane  Puppies,  reasonably  priced. 

JOHN  N.  MOORE,  JR.,  Cross  Road,  Orange,  Mass. 


Hoof  Rot, 

Thrush-Canker, 
Calk  Wounds 

APPLY  Dr.  Naylor’s  UNITE 
—a  thorough  treatment  for 
stubborn  conditions.  Anti¬ 
septic  poultice  liniment- 
easy  to  apply,  prompt  in 
action.  For  horses  and 
cows.  Per  bottle,  $1.00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  w.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris, N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 


HOLSTEINS 


3 


169th  EARLV1LLE  SALE 

FRIDAY,  JULY  7.  1944.  Sale  Pavilion. 
EARLVILLE.  MADISON  CO..  NEW  YORK 
which  is  40  miles  south  of  Syracuse  and  30  miles 
from  Utica,  N.  Y. 

125  Registered  Holsteins 

All  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  negative  to 
blood  test,  many  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  mastitis 
charts  with  all  milking  animals.  ,, 

99  fresh  and  close  springers,  many  first  calf  heifers. 
10  bred  heifers. 

10  ready  for  service  bulls. 

25  young  heifer  calves  selling  after  their  dams. 

This  is  the  oldest  established  series  of  Regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  sales  in  the  world.  Every  animal 
sold  to  be  as  represented.  Parties  traveling  by 
train,  met  by  request)  at  Utica  or  Syracuse.  You 
will  be  able  to  buy  heavy  producing  animals  in 
this  sale  for  much  less  than  you  can  buy  them 
privately.  Come. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


Keep  The  Profits  Up 

State  Experiment  Stations  and  other 
official  tests  have  proved  that  Hol¬ 
steins  make  bigger  profits  per 
dollar  of  expense.  Keep  the  cowa 
that  treat  you  best.  Write  for  full 
breed  particulars.  Box  1004. 

H0LSTE1N-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Brattleboro  V  Vermont 


HOLSTEIN  BUTiXj 

Roal  Modest  Winona — Registered  3  year  old.  Paperfl, 
proven  record  available  $450.00  or  exchange  for  tested 
registered  Holstein  cow.  Phone:  Claverack  2020 

Babcock’s  Sunny  Ridge  Farm,  R.D.  I,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

rnn  C  A I  P  Reasonable,  eight  heifers  about  1% 
rVJI\  DrtLEi  years  old.  from  heavy  milking  cows, 
and  one  Holstein  bull  l\b  years  old.  Inquire — 

A.  RAND,  JERUSALEM  AVENUE,  North  Bellmore, 
Long  Island,  New  York 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS,  breeding  age, 
choice  Thendara-Winterthur  breeding.  Frank  N. 
Decker,  Atty.,  126  W.  Washington  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


c 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  *t  Grazer* 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  49o  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon.  Vermont 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

yr  sliir  es 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


GUERNSEYS 


1 


BULL  CALVES  WITH  REAL  PRODUCTION 

INUFDITA WrC  at  Farmer  Prices — carrying  Lang- 
Ill  I1LIU1  HULL  water  Valor,  Mixter  May  Royal, 
Langwater  Vagabond  breeding,  and  closely  related  to 
Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  three 
years,  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Sibyl  874.5  lbs.  fat  at 
3 '.a  years  and  Tarbell  Farms  Royal  Lenda  1109  lbs. 
fat  at  four  years.  TARBELL  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  NEW  YORK 


Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 
WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers.  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 


Saturday,  July  8th:  11  A.M.  at  Corning  Farms,  Glenmont,  N.Y. 

CORNING  FARMS  DISPERSAL  SALE 

Fop  the  Estate  of  the  Late  Parker  Corning 


22  GRADES — 42  cows,  32  bred  and  open  heifers  and  the  6-yr.-old  proven  herd  sire, 
Ellkay  Emperor  Vale,”  with  30  daughters.  His  sire.  Carnation  Inka  Emperor,  is  from 
a  931  lb.  4%  daughter  of  Sir  Inka  May  and  a  974  lb.  cow  with  four  800  lb.  fat  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  “Ellkay”  daughters  will  please  the  most  fastidious  by  their  type,  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  and  high  fat.  Coming  Farms  have  bred  Holsteins  for  30  years,  used  top  sires 
and  retained  only  the  profitable  cows  by  DHIA  standards.  All  have  DHIA  records, 
mostly  13,000-16,000  lbs.  milk.  This  is  a  complete  sell-out.  Nothing  reserved.  Equip¬ 
ment  sale,  July  29th.  Mastitis  Tested,  Bang’s  Negative,  Federal  Accredited 

Write  us  for  Catalog  H 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sale  Managers 

SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y.,  AND  CORDAVILLE,  MASS. 


HEREFORDS 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Guernseys.  Two  or  three  good 
young  cows.  Blood  tested  and  negative.  On  test  and 
bred  to  a  grandson  of  Shuttlewick  Mirth. 

Woodard  Shaw,  50  Washington  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Two  fresh  Guernsey  pure-breds  for  sale;  reasonably 
priced.  CALLENDAR  HOUSE  FARM,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


mATC  are  friendly  and  Goat  Milk  is  delicious 
UV/AIDand  nutritious.  Enjoy  AMERICAN  DAIRY 
GOAT  NEWS,  Richmond,  Virginia,  $1.00  yearly.  Swiss 
Goat  Club,  Estacada,  Oregon,  will  start  you  in  goats. 


FOR  SALE:  Pure  Toggenburgs,  Milk  Does,  Year¬ 
lings,  Doe  Kids  and  one  fine  Hornless  Buck  Kid. 

TOGGENBURG  GOAT  FARM,  E.  Wicks  Prop. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Sayville,  Long  Island,  New  York 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  467.  COLUMBIA. 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25c. 


True  Blue  Nubians  “-i;  °kTd  sr 

Herbert  Gericke,  1168  Richmond  Ave.,  S.  I.  2.  N.  Y. 


Ped.Toggenburg  Milking  Does.  Yearlings  &  Kids 

Best  Lines.  V.  I.  LEWIS,  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 

STEVENS  GOAT  RANCH 

STEVENS,  ADAMS  CORNERS,  PEEKSKILL,  N.  Y. 

Saanen  Goats,  good  milker;  also  Toggenburg  Buck. 

WEISSINGER,  ROUTE  59,  NANUET.  NEW  YORK 


Toggcnbcrg  and  Saanen  milk  does,  fresh.  We  ship  any- 

Where.  PONY  FARM,  HIMROD,  NEW  YORK 

I  .-.  RABBITS  I 


HEREFORD  ^BULLS 

10  Yearling  Grade  Bulls  Ready  for  Service. 
Sired  By 

Woodford’s  Bocaldo,  Grand  Champion  New 
York  State  Fair 
Or 

Richard  Tone,  Cornell  University’s  Great  Sire 

EUGENE  P.  F0RRESTEI,  Medina,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 

24  Selected  Pure  Bred  Heifers.  Bred  to  Woodbum 
Mixer  6th,  Domino  and  Mischief  Mixer  blood  lines. 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested. 

Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.D.  2,  James vilie,  N.Y. 


HEREFORDS 

We  are  offering  a  very  nice  group  of  seven  heifers  all 
sisters,  and  one  bull  by  M.  P.  Domino  loth  the  Great 
Rodes  bull.  All  polled  breeding. 

GREYMOOR  FARM,  CANAAN,  NEW  YORK 
Bob  Generaux  Manager  Phone:  Canaan,  2407 

Reg.  Herefords  All  Ages.  Both  Sex  onertontafhNe!dY" 


C 


JERSEYS 


•  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE  • 

One-year-old  Jersey  bull,  ready  for  service;  blood 
tested,  T.  B.  accredited;  registered;  his  dam  a  52-lb. 
cow,  sire  two  star  bull,  first  check  for  $75  takes  him. 
Also  four  month  old  bull  calves  $25.00  each. 

A.  L.  WILKINS,  Route  I.  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


] 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

CHESTER  and  YORKSHIRE,  BERKSHIRE 
and  O.  I.  C.  CROSSED 

6-8  Weeks  Old  . $5.50  Each 

8-10  Weeks  Old  .  6.00  Each 

Carefully  crated  and  selected,  shipped  C.O.D. 
on  approval.  All  orders  promptly  filled  with 
pigs  that  will  please  you. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

6  to  7  weeks  old  $4.75  each 
8  to  9  weeks  old  $5.00  each 

Berkshire  and  Chester  Cross  or  Chester  Whites.  All 
large  healthy  growthy  pigs  for  fatting  or  breeders. 
Will  ship  two  or  more  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or 
money  order.  Vaccination  if  desired  75c  extra. 

Walter  Lux,  44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Mass, 

P.S.  Any  one  pig  order  50  cents  extra. 


RAISE  ANGORA  RABBITS  FOR  PROFIT 

Stamp  for  price  list. 

BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 


Rabbits:  Flemish  Giants  15-18  lb.  Maturity.  5  weeks 
$1.50  each.  Also  young  husky  bucks.  Money  back. 

R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


•  White  Flemish  and  New  Zealand  Reds  • 

young  and  mature.  F.  R.  Crooks,  Franklinvillo,  N.  Y. 

Nnur  7oalnnrl  Whitnc  Registered  Does,  Young  Does, 
IvCW  Llalallll  It  lines  Youngsters  from  registered  stock. 

FARMHOLM.  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied:  bulletin,  literature  & 

rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y, 


DEPENDABLE  PIGS  All  Vaccinated 

1,000  shoats,  3,  3%,  4.  4%  months  at  $7.50.  $8.50, 
$9.50,  $10.50  (all  breeds).  Boars  for  immediate  and 
future  service  at  fair  prices.  Beach  resorts  and  moun¬ 
tain  hotels  are  filled  to  capacity  this  year.  This  fact 
indicates  plenty  of  garbage,  which  takes  care  of  the 
feed  item.  I  urge  you  to  have  a  bunch  of  hogs  to 
market  this  fall.  They  will  prove  a  fine  investment, 
with  minimum  cost. 

CHARLES  DAVIS,  Singing  Hill,  Concord,  Mass. 

Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Most  hog  for  your  money.  Boar  and  sow  pigs 
unrelated.  Gilts  and  young  boars.  Best  of 
blood  lines,  thick,  low  down,  good  type. 

JOHN  G.  ENCK  -  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 


REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

The  Worlds  Finest  Bacon  Hog 
Top  quality  breeding  stock — all  ages. 

Ideal  for  crossing.  Reasonable  prices. 

HILLTOP  FARM,  ERWINNA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — All  Ages — 
Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 


REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  PIGS 


10  to  12  weeks  old  $8.00  to  $10.  each.  The  real  bacon 
breed.  TAMWORTH  FARM.  MILTON.  DELAWARE 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C. 


PIGS 


Place  your  order  now  for  sows  and  boars 
for  delivery  at  10  weeks  of  age. 

ORBAKER  BROTHERS,  WILLIAMSON,  New  York 


DUROC  SOW  PIGS  of  best  breeding. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Maple  Hurst  Durocs.  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
~  _  -  -  - ,  N.  Y. 


R.  F.  PATTINGTON 


SCIPIO  CENTER. 


T.  B.  CONKLIN,  MEADOWCROFT  FARM, 

Montauk  Hgwy..  Quiogue.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Westhampton  1897 


SWINE 


QUALITY  CHESTER  WHITES 

Bred  Gilt  Sale — August  12,  7:30  P.  Aft. 

FEATURING 


NO  WRINKLES  509327 

Jr.  Champion  Boar  1943 

Indiana  State  Show 

Outstanding  Selection  of  45  Bred  Gilts  and  5 
Top  Spring  Boars.  Prolific,  thick,  easy-feeding 

All  Negative  to  Bangs.  Write  for  Catalogue . 

AUCTIONEER:  COL  ROY  S.  JOHNSON,  DECATUR,  IND. 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS 

Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

We  now  have  some  exceptionally  nice  spring,  pigs,  8 
weeks  old  at  $15.00  each,  application  for  registration 
furnished.  These  pigs  are  of  choice  and  select  breeding, 
guaranteed  upon  receipt  to  please  you  in  every  respect 
or  ship  them  back  at  our  expense.  Service  boars  and 
open  gilts  for  spring  breeding. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS  BETHESDA.  MARYLAND 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Open  gilts  and  boars  for  fall  breeding.  Spring  litters 
now  ready.  All  bred  from  herd  sire  (registered) 
‘'Cornell’s”  Rhode  Islander  No.  482467. 

Marigold  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  112,  No.  Scituate,  R.  I. 

Purebred  Berkshire  Pigs 

We  have  for  sale  fine  young  piga  of  both  sexes,  six 
weeks  old,  sired  by  Sensations  Improver  III,  from  the 
famous  E.  J.  Barker  herd  of  Thomtown,  Ind.  These 
are  unusual  offerings  for  the  breeder  who  wants  good 
foundation  stock.  Price  $15.00  each,  f.  o.  b.  Red  Bank, 
New  Jersey. 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  I,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Berkshire  *P1GS 

From  champion  boar,  good  blood 
lines.  Reasonable  prices 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  MERCER.  PA. 
Sherman  V.  Dilly,  Manager 

•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

male  and  female,  from  large  Utters  and  good  strain,  10 
and  12  weeks  old,  with  papers,  vaccinated  for  hog 
cholera  and  hemorragic  septicemia,  priced  at  $25  and 
up.  Write:  Frank  Silvernail,  Supt.,  Hydo  Park,  N.  Y, 

Choice  Eight  Weeks  Old  Registered 

YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Ready  July  first.  Best  Canadian  breeding. 
Several  unrelated  pairs  available  $15.00  each; 
$25.00  pair. 

RICHARD  B.  THURBER,  West  Wind  Farm, 
Charlotte.  Vermont 

•  YORKSHIRES# 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Yorkshire  each  F.  O.  B.  Somerville? 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  BOARS  AND  SOWS 

sired  by  Prince  Earl  son  of  Century  of  Earlham.  Ten 
weeks  and  up,  all  in  perfect  health,  double  immuned 
for  cholera.  Woodacres  Farm,  Rt.  I,  Derry,  N.  H. 

FOR  SALE:  Hampshire  Pigs  All  Ages 

Good  stock.  MADREY  FARM,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 

BENNETT’S  HEREFORD  HOGS  for  more  profit  on  the 
pork  market  today  and  tomorrow.  FREE  circular,  prices. 
BENNETT’S  HEREFORDS.  WAYLAND,  IOWA 

HEREFORD  HOGS— "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”.  Bred 
gUts.  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria,  III. 


REGISTERED 


Guernsey  Dispersal 

Monday,  July  10th:  10  A.M.  at  Corning  Farms,  Glenmont,  N.Y. 

CORNING  FARMS  DISPERSAL  SALE 

For  the  Estate  of  the  Late  Parker  Corning 

lOO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  lOO 

3  GRADES. . .  .60  cows,  40  bred  and  open  heifers,  3  bulls.  All  cows  have  DHIA  records, 
many  10,000  lbs.  milk  and  more.  Sale  includes  the  May  Rose  sire  “Merry  Midnight 
of  the  Glen”  and  30  daughters.  Sire:  Langwater  Midnight  (own  brother  of  Langwater 
Philosopher),  dam:  Langwater  Merry  Queen,  15489-705- AA  (daughter  of  Langwater 
Merrymaker).  Also  “Kitchener  Model  High  time”  and  daughters,  he  is  a  son  of  the 
Eastern  States  Champion  Kitchener  Model,  12556-710-EE  (daughter  of  Douglaston 
Prince  Royal).  Corning  herd  kept  only  the  profitable  DHIA  cows,  many  50  lbs.  or  bet¬ 
ter  fresh.  Heifers  are  very  even  and  choice,  show  great  promise.  This  is  a  complete 
sell-out.  Nothing  reserved.  Equipment  sale  July  29th. 

Mastitis  Tested,  Bang’s  Negative,  Federal  Aocredited  Write  us  for  Catalog  G. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Managers 

SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y.,  AND  CORDAVILLE,  MASS. 
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There  is  d 
proper  size 

SURGE 

;  •  *  ■  ,  • 

Drop ~  in  Unit 

to  fit  our  stand- 

‘  ■  ■  - 

a rd  Cabinets 

- 

from  2  to  16 


eon  capacities 

All  Surge  Cabinets  are  Insulated  with  Waterproof  ed 
Corkboard.  Send  for  Circular  giving  complete  details 


It  takes  fast  cooling  to  keep  down  the 
bacteria  count . . .  and  it’s  that  dig  block  of 
ice  in  the  Surge  Cooler  which  gives  you  fast 
cooling.  It  is  that  big  block  of  ice ,  too,  that 
is  your  guarantee  of  always  cooling  your 
milk  to  under  50°  in  the  required  time. 

Remember,  the  big  block  of  ice  never  melts 
entirely  away  under  proper  operation,  so 
you  have  the  advantage  of  colder  water  to 
start  with.  That’s  another  reason  why 
you  get  fast  cooling  with  the  SURGE. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y.,  842  W.  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


"  BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.,  Dept.  307B 
"  842  West  Belden  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

*  Please  send  me  full  details  of  the  new  Surge  Milk  Cooler. 

■ 

■  Name - Post  Office _ 

■ 

"  R.  F.  D. - State _ No.  of  Cows  Milked. 


ORDER  NOW!  BUY  AN  “EMPIRE  STATE" 

COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGE 

Malleable  iron,  from  factory.  Rebuilt,  NOT  RATIONED. 
Large  oven,  six  9-in.  lids,  gray  enamel.  $119,  freight 
pd.  DRAKE  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  FRIENDSHIP.  N.  Y. 

GASOLINE  TANKS 

100  gallon  heavy  size  25x48  inches;  2-1-% -inch  open¬ 
ings;  price  $15  at  your  rail  station. 

PAUL  C.  DRUM M,  NIVERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

HOG  SELF-FEEDERS 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  Ine.,  71  Ocean  Parkway, 
Brooklyn  18.  N.  Y.  Write  or  phone  Windsor  8-6398. 


SI  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


Dr.  J.  H.  Oesterhaus 
says  about  90%  re¬ 
spond  to  Mam-o-Lac. 

Write  for  full  details 
today. 

Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F  Kansas  City  IS,  Mo 


Formerly 

Strepto-Lac 


Prevent  abortion  by 
calfhood  vaccination. 
We  supply  Strain  19. 
Complete  line  vaccines 
—serums  and  supplies. 


MAM-O-LAC 


(TYROTHRICIN) 


'maie  the,  MOST 
JBS ST* 


POULTRY- 
DAIRY— 
STOCK  FEEDS 


VERITY  FEEDS 


Ask  your  dealer  about  Verity  feeds  or  write  to 


345  Babcock  Street 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Dairy  Goat 

We  are  told  that  milk,  one  of  our 
most  important  foods,  is  becoming 
scarce.  We  know  that  in  its  evapo¬ 
rated  form  it  can  be  obtained  only  for 
rationing  coupons;  and  that  fresh,  it 
is  not  always  available.  When  ration¬ 
ing  began  to  limit  the  supply  of  canned 
vegetables,  Victory  Gardens  sprang 
into  existence.  A  flock  of  chickens  has 
helped  many  families  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  eggs  and  meat.  I  believe 
the  answer  to  today’s  milk  problem 
is  goat’s  milk  and  the  dairy  goat. 

Selective  breeding  and  importations 
of  purebred  dairy  goats  from  European 
countries,  especially  Switzerland,  have 
reduced  the  number  of  scrub  goats  in 
this  country  and  are  giving  the  pros¬ 
pective  goat  owner  a  good  selection 
of  breeds  and  animals  to  choose  from. 
The  three  best  knowh  breeds  are  Saan- 
ens,  Toggenburgs  and  Nubians.  Saanens 
and  Toggenburgs  are  both  natives  of 
Switzerland.  The  Nubians  are  origi¬ 
nally  African  goats  which  later  became 
very  popular  in  England.  Saanens  and 
Toggenburgs  are  considered  the  high¬ 
est  producers.  Nubians  are  not  quite 
as  heavy  milkers,  but  their  milk  is 
higher  in  butterfat  than  that  of  the 
other  two  breeds. 

In  selecting  a  goat  for  family  use, 
any  one  of  the  three  breeds  should  be 
chosen  for  build,  health  and  age.  In 
build,  a  goat  should  be  true  to  type. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  doe  should  have 
a  feminine  head,  a  straight  back,  a  deep 
chest,  big  stomach  capacity  and  a  well 
formed,  well  attached  udder.  A  sleek 
coat,  bright  eyes,  normal  stool  and  a 
good  appetite  are  indications  of  a 
healthy  animal.  Milk  regulations  in 
most  states  demand  today  Tuberculin 
and  Bangs  tests  on  all  dairy  animals, 
and  it  seems  wise  to  have  these  two 
test  performed  before  a  goat  is  bought, 
even  if  for  home  use  only. 

Thought  should  likewise  be  given  to 
the  age  of  the  goat.  It  is,  of  course, 
preferable  to  buy  a  young  animal,  thus 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  years  of 
production' ahead  of  it.  Goats  will  still 
have  offspring  and  give  milk  when 
nine  years  or  older,  but  when  a  goat 
of  that  age  is  bought,  it  should  be 
done  more  with  the  hope  of  raising 
a  kid  from  an  exceptionally  fine  doe 
than  with  the  expectation  of  a  high 
milk  yield. 

The  feeding  of  milk  goats  has  been 
much  simplified  in  recent  years  through 
goat  rations  developed  by  most  of  the 
prominent  feed  mills.  These  rations 
are  scientifically  compounded  and  bal¬ 
anced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
dairy  goat.  If  no  goat  ration  is  avail¬ 
able,  a  cow  ration  of  a  low  protein  con¬ 
tent  may  be  fed  or  else  a  mixture  of 
cornmeal,  500  pounds;  oats,  300  pounds; 
wheat  bran,  100  pounds  and  oilmeal, 
100  pounds.  Of  this,  a  mature  animal 
should  have  at  least  one  pound  each  in 
the  morning  and  at  night  and  propor¬ 
tionately  more  if  she  is  milking  heavily. 
Besides  these  concentrates  use  clean 
hay  or  good  pasture,  and  plenty  of 
water  must  always  be  available. 

Housing  a  goat  is  no  problem.  Any 
shed  may  be  transformed  into  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  by  insulating  it  and  by 
providing  ample  ventilation  and  light. 
Draft  and  dampness  are  the  goat’s 
worst  enemies  and  must  be  avoided. 
If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  namely, 
if  the  goatkeeper  starts  out  with  a 
healthy,  normal  animal  and  if  she  is 
fed  sensibly  and  housed  sanitarily,  the 
rewards  will  be  manifold.  A  good  goat 
will  milk  from  three  to  four  quarts  a 
day.  The  milk  flow  will  vary  within 
a  lactation  period,  being  greatest  about 
three  weeks  after  kidding  and  decreas¬ 
ing  after  the  animal  is  bred  again.  A 
young  doe  after  her  first  kidding  will 
give  about  one-half  of  the  volume  of 
milk  she  may  be  able  to  produce  when 
at  her  height,  that  is,  in  her  fourth  to 
sixth  year. 

Goat’s  milk  sanitarily  produced  is 
free  from  bad  odor  or  taste,  is  thor¬ 
oughly  palatable  and  highly  nutritious. 
Its  mineral  content  is  higher  than  that 
of  cow’s  milk.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
calcium,  which  makes  it  an  important 
food  for  infants  and  prospective 
mothers.  Its  appearance  is  white,  and 
its  cream  does  not  readily  rise  because 
its  fat  globules  are  much  smaller  and 
more  evenly  distributed  than  those  of 
cow’s  milk.  This  characteristic  makes 
goat’s  milk  easily  digestible.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  ideal  for  feeding  invalids  or  post¬ 
operative  cases  where  digestion  should 
be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible 
effort.  Unwanted  kids  may  be  butch¬ 
ered  and  are  considered  a  delicacy. 
There  are  many  uses  for  goat’s  hides 
and  their  manure  is  a  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

The  breeding  season  for  goats  begins 
usually  in  September  and  ends  in  early 
Spring.  During  that  period  a  goat  is 
“in  heat”  every  twenty-one  days,  at 
which  time  she  should  be  bred.  She 
carries  her  young  approximately  five 
months.  Two  or  even  three  kids  are 
not  uncommon.  Working  with  goats 
will  bring  these  intelligent,  affectionate 
creatures  close  to  anyone’s  heart  and 
will  give  proof  that  today  when  the 
need  is  great  for  an  easily  producible 
food  of  high  nourishing  value,  and  at 
a  time  when  food  may  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  outcome  of  a  war,  the 
dairy  goat  will  be  a  valuable  ally. 

New  York.  r.  w.  damm. 
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KILLS  QUICKLY! 


BOSSIE 
COULDN’T 
HELP  IT! 


She  hadn’t  been 
protected  with 

STANCO 

Livestock  Spray 


Pity  the  poor  cow !  House 
flies  buzz  around  her  ears 
: .  .  march  boldly  up  her 
legs.  Horn  and  stable  flies 
bite  her  in  the  back  .  .  . 
make  a  meal  of  her  blood. 

?  No  wonder  she  can’t  con¬ 
centrate  on  milk  making ! 

Here’s  a  way  to  help 
her  ...  to  make  her  more 
comfortable  .  .  .  more  in 
the  mood  for  maximum 
milk  production.  Just 
spray  twice  a  day  ..  .be¬ 
fore  milking  .  .  .  with 
Stanco  Livestock  Spray. 
It  kills  stable,  horn  and 
house  flies  on  the  cow  and 
helps  repel  new  attacks 
from  these  buzzing,  biting 
tormentors; 

Don’t  take  a  chance  in 
wartime.  Guard  against , 
the  insects  that  may  cut 
into  your  milk  supply. 
Start  using  Stanco  Live¬ 
stock  Spray,  today l  It’s 
stainless,  harmless,  pleas¬ 
ant-smelling  and  effec¬ 
tive! 

STANCO  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

216  WEST  14TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


STANCO 

LIVESTOCK  SPK'IV 
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REPELS  THOROUGHLY 
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SPRAYS  EASILY 


MADE  BY  THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER 
OF  LIQUID  INSECTICIDES. 
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Low  Cost 

★ 

Easy  to 

Build 

★ 

Any  Size 

Expand  your  silage  feeding  program 
this  easy  low-cost  way  and  boost  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Use  SISALKRAFT  Portable  Silos! 
Build  and  fill  in  a  day— anywhere  you 
need  one.  12  to  300  tons  capacity.  Use 
as  your  regular  silo  —  or  to  supple¬ 
ment  your  permanent  silo.  Over  250,000 
used  in  past  12  years.  Genuine  Treated 
Sisalkraft  Silo  Lining  resists  fungi,  mil¬ 
dew  and  bacteria.  See  your  lumber 
dealer  for  complete  information  and  lit¬ 
erature  on  Sisalkraft  silos  and  stack 
covers.  Or  write! 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

205-A  W.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  III. 


/ 


PROTECT 
YOUR  HAY 


with 


StsalKraft 


If  You 
Need  s 
New  Silo 


Buy  War  Bonds.  Put 
them  away  until  Una- 
dilla  Silos  will  again  be 
available  in  greater  num¬ 
bers. 

War  restrictions,  and  scarcity 
of  suitable  materials  for  the 
high  standard  of  quality,  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  any  Silo 
except  the  Unadilla.  A  Una- 
dilla  is  worth  saving  and  wait¬ 
ing  for. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Is  your  choice  based  on 
DEPENDABILITY?  Then  you’ll  want  an 
Electro-Line  Farm  Fence  Controller. 


Sold  By  Leading  Hardware  Dealers 

ELECTRO-LINE  FENCE  COMPANY 

120  N.  Broadway  •  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin. 
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HAIL  strikes  with  FURY 

Hail  may  strike  anywhere,  anytime. 
Your  crops  can  be  ruined  in  a  few 
minutes — your  year’s  income  wiped  out. 
This  year,  protect  your  cost  of  production 
at  least.  Buy  Hail  Insurance. 

For  Free  Information  write — 

THE  RAIN  and  HAIL  INSURANCE 
BUREAU 

90  John  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  feet 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Help  the  Colt  Get  Started 

It  is  very  improbable  that  the  war 
will  end  in  time  and  that  motive  power 
production  will  be  started  sufficiently 
soon  to  provide  the  horse  power  that 
will  be  needed  to  produce  the  crops  on 
our  farms  for  the  next  few  years.  To 
meet  needed  horse  replacements  it  will 
be  necessary  to  breed  every  mare  that 
is  capable  of  getting  with  foal.  When 
sired  by  a  desirable  type  registered 
stallion,  a  good  colt  is  given  a  head 
start  if  its  mother  is  properly  fed  and 
cared  for. 

The  period  of  gestation  for  a  mare  is 
approximately  eleven  months.  It  usual¬ 
ly  runs  a  little  over  this,  or  an  average 
of  340  days.  Exercise  within  proper 
limits  is  beneficial  up  to  within  three 
to  seven  days  of  foaling  time.  However, 
a  pregnant  mare  should  not  be  worked 
to  the  point  of  exhaustion  or  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  unusual  strain,  such  as 
being  ridden  or  worked  on  muddy 
roads  or  in  snow.  One  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  abortion  in  mares  is 
from  slipping.  Sometimes  the  area 
around  their  watering  trough  becomes 
slippery  when  wet.  When  turning,  fol¬ 
lowing  drinking  they  may  slip,  thus 
causing  a  severe  and  sharp  strain  on 
their  loin  muscles  and  generative  or¬ 
gans.  Such  a  slip  might  not  seem  to  be 
serious  at  the  time,  but  it  can  and 
often  does  result  in  an  abortion.  If 
the  material  near  the  trough  is  kept 
roughened,  it  will  eliminate  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility.  Mares  can  also  become  infect¬ 
ed  with  the  causative  organism  of  con¬ 
tagious  abortion.  A  blood  test  will 
show  their  condition  in  this  respect.  In¬ 
fected  mares  can  transmit  the  disease 
to  cattle  if  kept  in  close  contact  with 
them,  such  as  being  pastured  together. 

A  pregnant  mare  that  weighs  about 
1,000  pounds  and  is  being  used  at  light 
work  will  need  approximately  six 
quarts  of  grain  and  from  12  to  15 
pounds  of  best  quality-  hay  daily.  A 
good  grain  mixture  for  her  is  one  made 
up  of  oats  five  parts  and  wheat  bran 
one  part.  In  addition  she  should  have 
constant  access  to  iodized  stock  salt,  in 
a  clean,  dry  container;  that  is,  separate 
from  her  feed  box.  Heavy  salting  at 
infrequent  intervals  is  not  desirable 
and  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  both  the 
foetus  and  its  later  delivery.  If  the 
mare  is  fed  good  quality  legume  hay, 
she  will  obtain  sufficient  calcium  and 
vitamins  for  her  needs.  However,  if 
the  roughage  used  is  of  poor  quality, 
the  addition  of  1  per  cent  dicalcium 
phosphate  to  her  grain  feed  is  benefi¬ 
cial. 

It  is  best  to  put  the  mare  in  a  roomy 
box  stall  two  or  three  days  before  foal¬ 
ing  time,  and  keep  it  deeply  bedded 
with  clean  straw.  She  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  drinking  water  and  salt  at 
all  times.  When  labor  starts,  she  should 
be  left  strictly  alone.  Mares  do  not 
like  to  be  watched.  By  checking  on  her 
a  few  times  it  can  be  observed  if  any 
trouble  arises,  in  which  case  a  veter¬ 
inarian  should  be  called.  If  the  naval 
cord  is  dipped  in  tincture  of  iodine,  it 
may  prevent  possible  infection. 

The  new-born  colt  should  be  left  with 
its  dam  all  the  time  for  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks.  She  can  then  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  some  while  being 
worked.  After  the  colt  is  about  four 
weeks  old,  it  should  be  provided  with 
a  creep  so  it  can  go  to  its  own  hay  rack 
and  feed  box.  If  the  oats  are  increased 
a  little  in  the  mixture  mentioned,  it 
will  be  suitable.  The  colt  should  gain 
nearly  one-half  its  mature  weight  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year.  Liberal  feeding  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  is  therefore  economical 
and  beneficial.  If  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
down  on  the  grain,  it  is  better  to  do  it 
during  the  second  and  third  year,  as  the 
colt  is  then  better  able  to  make  greater 
use  of  roughage  and  pasture.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  to  keep  the  colt’s 
feet  properly  trimmed  or  it  may  de¬ 
velop  crooked  legs. 


Let  the  Farmer  Produce 

Mrs.  F.  L.  P.  of  Maine  should  be 
commended  on  her  recent  article,  “Mr. 
Farmer  and  the  High  Cost  of  Living,” 
in  your  May  20  issue.  She  surely  hit 
on  the  right  point  in  asking  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  sugar  so  as  to  increase  egg  con¬ 
sumption. 

Scarcity  of  sugar  compels  house¬ 
wives  to  curtail  baking,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  wrong.  In  fact,  the  whole 
setup  of  rationing  is  an  out-and-out  in¬ 
justice  where  the  farmers’  livelihood  is 
concerned.  Curtail  this  and  curtail  that, 
and  what  do  we  have — an  oversupply 
of  commodities  that  should  be  on  the 
move.  I  believe  that  the  farmer,  left 
to  produce  and  supply  the  necessary 
commodities  of  life,  can  do  more  to  al¬ 
leviate  shortages  than  any  group  of  in¬ 
experienced  white-collared  Govern¬ 
ment  workers  who  thrive  on  our  hard 
earned  tax  dollars.  They  should  try 
getting  up  at  daybreak  and  working 
until  dark.  Then  they  might  under¬ 
stand  the  farmer’s  viewpoint.  J.  b.  w. 


Hay  Tonnage 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  amount 
of  hay  in  a  loft  16  x  22  ft.,  average 
depth  of  hay  3V4  ft.?  H.  l.  t. 

New  York. 

Loose  hay  in  the  mow  has  a  weight 
varying  from  3  to  5  pounds  per  cubic 
foot.  The  cubic  footage  involved  in 
your  mow  is  1,144.  Assuming  an  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  4  pounds,  this  would  give 
you  a  total  weight  of  4,576  pounds,  or 
approximately  2  Vi  tons. 
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IT'S  ON 
TODAY'S 
PROGRAM 


Many  successful  dairymen  put  minerals  on  their  feed¬ 
ing  program.  They  know  they  need  extra  insurance 
these  days  for  more  production  and  to  keep  stock  in 
good  health. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  .  .  /‘Shall  I  feed  minerals?” 
Rather,  it  is  “What  minerals?”  The  answer  is  always 


Near's 


ROUTS 

^minRaltone\ 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


I 


Near’s  MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D  supplies  your  live¬ 
stock  with  10  ESSENTIAL  MINERALS  in  recom¬ 
mended  quantities  and  proportions.  -J 

To  learn  why  MinRaltone  is  right  for  your  stock,  send  ^ 

coupon  today. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-T0NE 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and 
Mineral  Supplement 

For  bhe  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s 
a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals, 
Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and 
medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex¬ 
pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver 
and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 


I 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  J,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 
why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
program  for  my  stock. 

I  have  a  dairy  of . cows . young  stock. 

(Give  number  of  each.) 


Name 


Address. 
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YOU'LL  NEED  FOR 
SAFER  POST-WAR  PROFITS! 


Surely,  you'r®  buying  War  Bonds 
—  to  protect  your  stake  in  Amer¬ 
ica .  That's  fine!  They  can  do 
double-duty  by  later  helping  you 
own  a  Marietta  Silo— to  better  safe- 
guard  your  feed  crops  and  peace¬ 
time  profits. 

Marietta  ‘‘Built-to-Endure"  Silos— 
Concrete  or  Wood  —  are  thrifty 
farmers'  FIRST  choice.  Pre-testea 
materials  and  expert  erection  of 
our  Concrete  Silos  assure  longer- 
life.  service  and  maximum  invest. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  C0RP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO  DEPT.  D 


ment  returns.  Our  XX 
Anchoring  System,  used  on 
Creosoted  Wood  Silos,  min¬ 
imizes  "twisting."  Our  spe¬ 
cial  wood  treatment  lessens 
expansion  and  contraction. 
Mail  postcard  TODAY  for 
full  information,  including 
best  delivery  date — sub¬ 
ject  to  wartime 
conditions. 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


PREVENT  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  perma¬ 
nent  soreness.  One  bottle  sufficient  for 
50  young  or  35  older  calves.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  $1  postpaid 
with  free  Supply  Catalog.  40  pages. 
Give  dealer’s  name  when  ordering. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO..  INC. 

77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 


( Est .  1861) 


Best  from  ALL  ANGLES.  For  Grass* 
Silage,  Hay  Chopping,  Ensilage  Cutting- 
speedy,  efficient.  Unlike  any  other!  Exclu¬ 
sive  features.  Limited 
number  available.  Free 
catalog. 

BLIZZARD  MFG.  CO. 

(Since  1874) 
Canton  2,  Ohio 


What  are  your 

SILO  NEEDS? 

As  you  know,  the  demand  for  Craine  silos 
exceeds  the  supply.  To  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  critical  materials,  we  are  supplying  silos 
in  the  following  order:  First — Those  most 
urgently  needed.  Second — Those  most  neces¬ 
sary.  Third — Those  most  desirable. 

So,  if  you  need  a  new  silo,  write  to  Craine  for 
information.  Remember,  Craine  experience 
covers  all  popular  types,  and  our  service  man 
can  help  you.  Just  drop  us  a  postal  card. 

CRAINE,  INC.  •  714  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 
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HINTS  *0.  HOME  BAKERS 

Cereal  leftovers 


i 


•real  leftoversmaKc  ^  M  ieast_ 

s-"«  s®'*"" 

^  ^  CEREAL  R ° 11  Sr„_,lftftoVer cereal 


' !  cu°plany  cooked^ercereal 
1  cup  milk  i  cake  Fleischmann 

*4  tablespoons  sugar  j  cup  lukewarm ^ater 

4  taWespooi^shortemng  cool  to  ^warun 

seaia 

SS,  ££»“-*»" - 

ILiv  about  1  hour.  *-*  _ 

Makes  2Ya  dozen.  mgtr\ - — 

'  W£W  WARTIME  EDITION  OF  FLEISCHMANN’S  RECIPE  BOOK 

lip  and  paste  on  a  penny 


i- Clip  and  paste  on  a  penny 
post  card  for  your  free  copy  Name, 
of  Fleischmann’s  newly  re¬ 
vised  “The  Bread  Basket."  Address 
Dozens  of  easy  recipes  for 


County 


RESOLE 


5H0ES 

£«y-st  horns.  Spread  on  Se-lo.  It  wears  like  leather,  fas 
off  footwear,  diddren's  and  grownups'.  Also  mends  tires, 
raincoats,  hoots— anything  of  rubber,  leather,  doth. 

H0L£  for  <0 

utter.  Dries  tough  H  L 
.  Non-skid.  Water-  ^R£ 
off— guaranteed.  If 
At  Atrr  HARDWARE  H 
ANS  tO<  STORE  .JBfe 


MEND  THE  HOlEfor 

SPtEADS  an  tike  butter.  Dries  tough 
overnight.  Flexible.  Non-skid.  Water¬ 
proof.  Won’t  come  off— guaranteed. 

So-Lo 


FOR  A  FEW  CENTS 


Nearly  million  jars  sold  last  year.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it,  rush  name  and  address  for 
FREE  SAMPLE  Demonstrator. 

Geo.  B.  Klee  Co.,  2201  Dana,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ISBRANOTSEN 

"XG"  Coffee 


YOU  CAN’T  BEAT 

'  this  to  relieve  TORTURE  of  • 

ATHLETFSFOOT 

So 

Many 
Druggists 
Say! 

I!  you  suffer  from  Itching,  burning  sore¬ 
ness  from  cracked,  scaly  skin  between  toes 
—just  feel  how  the  first  applications  of 
medicated  liquid  Zemo  relieve  distress. 
Then  Zemo,  on  contact,  actually  kills  the 
germs  that  most  commonly  cause  and 
spread  Athlete’s  Foot. 

-  Use  Zemo  freely  —  soon  your  discom¬ 
fort  should  disappear.  Zemo  is  a  Doctor’s 
formula  backed  by  35  years’  success.  The 
first  trial  convinces.  All  drugstores. 

HOTE:  For  real  stubborn 
cases  buy  Extra  Strength 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  Bay  your  kidneys  contain  15  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  get  tired  and  don’t 
work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with  smart¬ 
ing  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with,  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don’t 
neglect  this  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  and  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the 
eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


It’s  the  easy,  quick  way  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  save  the  flavor  and  juices 
of  garden-fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Process  them  right  in  the 
tin  cans  in  your  own  kitchen. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Make  canning  at  home  pleasant  and  interesting 
this  year  by  canning  in  tin.  Ask  your  Dealer  to 
show  you  Burpee  modern  canning  equipment. 


Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  tin  cans  available  for 
home  use,  and  they  may  be  used 
three  times. 

HOW  TO  CAN  IN  TIN 

The  new  Burpe  Book  shows 
you  how  to  take  the  drudgery 
out  of  home  canning.  Con¬ 
tains  200  tested  canning-in¬ 
tin  recipes.  Send  10c. 

BURPEE  CAN  SEALER  CO. 

1 1 7  V/.  Liberty  Street,  Barrington,  III. 


.WOMAN 


AND 

Independence  Day 


Today  we  can  rejoice 

Remembering  the  gallant  deeds  of 
other  days; 

We  each  can  lift  our  voice 

Lauding  the  men  who  set  our  land 
in  Freedom’s  way. 


Farm  Safety  Week 

The  National  Safety  Council  and 
many  farm  organizations  are  planning 
National  Farm  Safety  Week,  July  23  to 
30,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  every 
farm  family  is  needed — not  only  for 
that  one  week  but  for  every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  seriously  disturbing  fact  for  the 
farm  woman  to  keep  in  mind  and  try 
to  prevent  happening  again  is  that 
while  farm  work  accidents  last  year 
totaled  more  than  any  of  the  other 
five  major  industries,  farm  home  acci¬ 
dents  outdid  work  accidents  as  killers 
of  farm  people  and  accounted  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  accidental  deaths  on 
the  farm  itself.  Falls  are  the  chief 
source  of  farm  home  accidents,  with 
burns  second.  Not  only  should  the  home 
maker  herself  literally  “watch  her 
step”  around  the  house  but  she  should 
train  the  rest  of  the  household  in  care¬ 
ful  ways  to  avoid  accidents.  We  all 
know  of  many  cases  of  disaster  that 
need  not  have  happened  “if  she  only 
hadn’t”  done  this  or  that. 

This  year,  of  all  times,  every  bit  of 
strength  and  energy  is  needed  to  carry 
on,  with  the  little  help  to  be  had,  and 
no  one  can  afford  to  take  any  chances. 

c.  b.  w. 


Unseen  Food  Values 

Very  few  farm  housewives  waste 
food  carelessly.  They  know  better  than 
any  one  else  all  the  hard  work  and 
worry  that  goes  into  producing  food, 
but  there  is  a  type  of  food  waste  that 
can’t  be  seen.  Food  values  vanish  when 
over  exposed  to  air,  heat  or  moisture. 
Keep  foods  cold.  Never  soak  vegeta¬ 
bles.  Some  vitamins  are  wasted  in 
water.  Never  peel  vegetables  that  can 
be  cooked  with  jackets  on — good  food 
values  are  near  that  skin. 

Quick  cooking  in  minimum  water  is 
the  best  way  to  keep  hidden  food  values 
from  wasting.  There  are  clever  ways 
to  use  every  part  of  the  food  you  buy. 
The  stalks  of  cauliflower,  the  outer 
leaves  of  lettuce,  the  peel  on  your 
oranges,  all  have  important  food  val¬ 
ues.  Don’t  throw  them  away! 


Summer  Salads 

A  hearty  salad  which  we  like  at  our 
place  during  the  summer  when  a  light 
meal  is  being  served,  or  later  on  when 
appetites  call  for  more  substantial  foods 
is  as  follows:  One  cupful  of  cottage 
cheese,  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs, 
chopped,  one  medium  green  or  red 
sweet  pepper,  chopped,  two  celery 
hearts  (may  be  omitted),  chopped.  Mix 
well  together  and  form  into  balls,  serve 
on  crisp  lettuce  leaves  with  a  bit  of 
mayonnaise  and  a  sprinkle  of  paprika 
if  liked. 

Another  one  is  an  onion  “slaw,”  and 
it  is  very  good,  especially  with  a  meal 
at  which  meats  are  served.  Peel  and 
chop  fine  three  good  sized  onions 
(sweet  Spanish  onions  are  best,  but 
others  are  also  good).  Sprinkle  them 
with  a  little  salt.  Add  four  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar  (more  if  you  like),  and 
enough  vinegar  to  make  it  real  moist, 
like  cabbage  slaw.  Just  before  serving 
add  a  half  cup  of  thick  cream  (sweet) 
and  mix  well.  Very  good  dish  for 
onion  lovers.  f.  b. 


Crisp  Cases  for  Ice  Cream 

Any  change  from  the  routine  way 
of  doing  things  is  welcome  these  days. 
For  instance,  here  is  an  unusual  and 
delicious  way  to  serve  ice  cream  or 
fruit — easy,  too.  If  you  have  individual 
ring  molds,  use  them;  if  not,  just  line 
muffin  tins  with  the  following  mixture: 
IV2  cups  brown  sugar  (maple  sugar 
would  be  scrumptious!),  y3  cup  melted 
butter  or  margarine.  Place  these  in  a 
frying  pan  over  very  low  heat,  stirring 
gently  until  the  sugar  is  melted.  Then 
add  6  cups  of  corn  flakes  and  toss  and 
turn  until  the  flakes  are  thoroughly 
coated  with  the  sugar-and-butter  mix¬ 
ture. 

Grease  ring  molds  and  pack  with  the 
hot,  glistening  flakes.  If  you  use  muffin 
tins,  grease  and  line  with  the  mixture. 
After  it  has  cooled,  remove  from  molds 
or  tins  and  when  ready  to  use,  fill  the 
center  with  ice  cream  or  any  fruit  that 
is  to  be  served  with  plain  cream.  If 
your  family  is  small,  halve  this  recipe. 

If  you  prefer,  the  corn-flake  mixture 
may  be  packed  into  a  family-size  ring 
mold,  removed  to  serving  plate  when 
cold,  and  the  center  filled  with  ice 
cream  or  fruit,  to  be  served  at  the 
table.  e.  m.  E. 


But  more  than  memories 
Are  in  our  hearts.  Today  we  have 
new  pride; 

In  lands  across  the  seas 
We  hail  our  brave,  who  fight  for 
Liberty,  world  wide. 

— Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton. 


Plenty  of  Fruit  Juices 

.  You  will  be  saying  points  and  help¬ 
ing  the  budget  if  you  can  as  many 
quarts  of  apple  juice  as  possible  this 
year  and  the  early  apples  that  do  not 
keep  well  really  make  the  best  juice. 

Plenty  of  bottled  apple  juice  will 
help  to  stretch  the  scarcer  canned  pine¬ 
apple  and  citrus  juices,  for  it  may  be 
combined  with  them  in  a  proportion  of 
half  of  each  to  excellent  advantage.  It 
combines  well  with  any  juice  left  from 
canned  fruits  or  berries  or  by  itself  is 
a  pleasant,  wholesome  drink. 

There  are  two  methods  of  preparing 
apple  juice  for  a  table  beverage.  The 
freshly  pressed  out  apple  juice,  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  cider  mill  and  before 
it  commences  to  ferment,  may  be 
brought  to  the  boiling  point  and  sealed 
in  hot  sterilized  bottles  or  the  well 
washed  apples  sliced  and  cooked  with 
water  exactly  as  for  jelly  making  and 
then  poured  into  a  jelly  bag  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  drip  for  several  hours.  This 
latter  juice  is  much  heavier  and  richer 
than  that  made  by  the  first  method. 

As  the  rationed  juices  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  buy,  it  will  be  wise  to  bottle 
any  other  juices  that  can  be  made 
available.  If  cherries,  plums,  pears 
and  peaches  are  not  to  be  had,  the  wild 
berries,  chokecherries  and  rhubarb 
may  be  cooked  and  the  drained  juice 
bottled  for  flavor  variety  to  combine 
with  the  apple.  To  these  combined 
juices  add  sugar  before  serving  to  bring 
out  the  flavor. 

Use  bottles  for  canning  juice  and 
save  the  glass  jars  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  work  will  be  greatly  sim¬ 
plified  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  a  bottle  capper  and  a  quantity  of 
caps.  If  not,  why  not  inquire  among 
your  neighbors,  for  at  the  present  time 
we  are  all  working  toward  a  common 
cause  and  the  good  neighbor  spirit  pre¬ 
vails  to  such  an  extent  that  you  may  be 
able  to  have  the  loan  of  a  capper  or 
the  gift  of  extra  bottles  that  are  not 
going  to  be  used. 

Remember  to  use  the  early  apples  as 
much  as  possible,  because  they  are 
juicier  and  have  a  finer  flavor.  Tart 
or  sour  apples  make  the  best  juice  and 
such  fine  flavored  apples  as  McIntosh 
should  be  used  before  they  are  ripe  or 
the  juice  will  be  insipid.  f.  e.  s. 


Brined  Vegetables 

If  you’re  short  on  jars  and  want  to 
put  up  vegetables  in  different  manners, 
you  might  like  to  try  my  methods  of 
brining  corn  and  beans.  Our  grand¬ 
mothers  used  these  methods  with  satis¬ 
faction. 

Brined  Corn 

Choose  freshly  gathered  corn  care¬ 
fully.  Have  ready  boiling  water  and 
boil  on  the  cob  for  five  minutes.  Cut 
from  the  cob,  but  don’t  scrape.  Meas¬ 
ure  and  for  every  cup  of  corn  use  y4 
cup  of  salt.  Pack  tightly  in  jars  and 
then  smooth  a  spoonful  of  salt  over  the 
top  of  the  corn.  Seal  loosely  or  only 
partly  and  store  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

I  have  to  freshen  this  corn  before 
using  it.  I  do  this  by  bringing  it  to  a 
boil  in  fresh  water  about  three  times. 
Then  I  drain  and  stew  it  with  milk,  a 
lump  of  butter  and  season  with  pepper. 

Salt  Beans 

Use  freshly  gathered  beans.  String 
them  and  wash  them,  but  don’t  break 
them  up.  Boil  for  three  minutes  and 
place  in  a  stone  jar.  Make  a  brine  of 
%  cup  salt,  1  cup  vinegar  and  2  quarts 
boiling  water.  Pour  this  over  the  beans 
and  weigh  the  beans  under  the  brine 
with  a  plate.  These  beans  will  ferment. 
Let  stand  until  fermentation  stops, 
about  two  or  three  weeks.  You  will 
have  to  skim  them  off  each  day.  When 
they  stop  fermenting  you  can  pack 
them  into  hot  glass  jars  and  cover  with 
boiling  hot  fresh  brine  and  seal  at  once. 
These  will  also  have  to  be  freshened 
in  cold  water  before  using.  l.  s. 


“I  have  about  1,000  cut  circles  of 
various  colors  and  patterns  of  new 
material  for  someone  interested  in 
making  pillows  or  spreads  or  puffs.  I’d 
like  to  make  an  exchange  with  someone 
who  can  crochet  me  some  useful  house¬ 
hold  articles.” — Mrs.  J.  S.  N.,  Conn. 


“I  am  interested  in  collecting  post 
marks,  pot  holders  and  pencils  with 
advertising  printed  on  them.” — Mrs, 
J.  F.,  New  York. 


Has  anyone  an  old-time  recipe  for 
making  sassafras  beer  from  sassafras 
roots?  I  remember  it  from  my  boy¬ 
hood  and  would  like  to  have  it.  J.  s. 

New  Jersey. 
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Be  Sure  to  Get  the  Genuine! 

Right  now,  while  your  dealer  has  it 
in  stock,  is  the  time  to  see  the  genuine 
WARM  MORNING  Coal  Heater. 
Look  for  the  name,  spelled  W-A-R-M 
M-O-R-N-I-N-G.  It’s  the  heater  with 
amazing,  patented,  interior  construc¬ 
tion  principles  that  assure  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  clean,  healthful,  economical 
heat  when  and  where  you  want  it. 
HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  IN  USE 

Everywhere  throughout  the 
Nation  WARM  MORNING 
Heaters  are  giving  remarkable 
heating  results.  Require  little 
attention.  Easy  on  your  coal 
pile.  Burn  any  kind  of  coal, 
coke,  briquets.  Your  home  is 
WARM  every  MORNING  when  you  awaken* 
regardless  of  the  weather.  Solid  and  substan. 
tial,  yet  neat  in  appearance.  Equipped  with 
automatic  draft  control.  <L-4i) 

See  Your  Dealer— Let  him  demonstrate  all  the 
remarkable  merits  of  WARM  MORNING. 
LOCKE  STOVE  CO..  114  W.l  lth,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


U.S.Pat.Nos. 
2266627  and, 
127471,  and 
Can.  Pat.  No. 
401088.  Name 
Beg.  in  U.  S. 
end  Can.  Fat. 
Off. 
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i  full  Model  420 


OYER  THERE 


That’s  why  my  HANDS 
are  busy  here! 

Millions  of  women  are  answering 
Uncle  Sam’s  call  to  help  with  our 
national  food  crisis.  With  five  billion 
jars  of  home-canned  foods,  they  con¬ 
served  our  food  resources  in  1943. 

In  ’44  you  have  been  asked  for  a 
20%  increase  to  assure  an  ample, 
nourishing  food  supply. 


For  success,  can  with  care,*  and 
use  Ball  Jars.  They  have  been  the 


housewife’s  choice  for  more  than  60 
Leaders  always! 


LUE 


♦Follow  instructions  found 
in  each  box  of  BALL  Jars. 
For  complete  canning  methods 
and  recipes  send  10c  for  the 
famous  BALL  BLUE  BOOK. 


BALL  BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Muncle,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Feed  in  pastures  was  very  poor  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  our  county  the 
hay  crop  was  said  to  be  cut  50  per 
cent  because  of  lack  of  rain.  Here  near 
Old  Stratton,  as  we  lovingly  call  the  big 
mountain,  showers  have  kept  us  from 
suffering  too  much,  but  newly  set  plants 
had  to  have  much  watering. 

Canning  is  well  under  way  and 
wouldn’t  it  be  practical  to  set  aside  a 
jar  from  each  canner  full  for  your 
school’s  hot  lunches?  In  these  days  of 
sugar  shortage  packing  lunches  is  a 
problem  and  the  hot  lunch  helps  out 
amazingly,  especially  vegetables  that 
can  be  creamed. 

We  enjoy  our  wild  greens,  which  are 
earlier  than  the  garden  ones,  but  there 
are  collards  and  tampala,  both  new  to 
me.  Folks  are  so  friendly  these  days 
and  these  seeds  were  from  one  friend, 
and  the  decorative  strawberry  popcorn 
seed  was  another  gift. 

Yes,  we  got  a  May  freeze,  a  real  one, 
but  luckily  it  was  early  enough,  so  only 
a  few  had  garden  vegetables  touched 
and  only  one  or  two  tree  fruit  blooms 
in  a  cluster  were  out,  so  they  were  only 
thinned  and  every  tree,  bush  and  bram¬ 
ble  was  loaded  with  blossoms  to  make 
up  for  last  year’s  scarcity.  There 
seemed  to  be  more  bees  to  work  the 
blooms  this  year,  too,  and  more  birds 
than  ever  with  which  to  divide  the 
fruit. 

Robins  and  swallows  are  nesting  in 
and  around  the  buildings,  and  the  bob¬ 
olinks  have  been  pouring  out  their 
hearts  in  song. 

Men  all  about  us  say  the  dogs  in  and 
near  the  village  have  chased  the  deer  to 
the  mountains  and  a  deer  or  deer  tracks 
are  seldom  seen.  Some  of  the  dogs  have 
gone  to  the  reward  of  deer  chasers, 
but  there  are  still  a  few  predatory  ones 
roaming  the  fields. 

A  friend  last  year  had  wonderful 
winter  squash  and  about  midwinter 
they  had  turned  watery  and  nearly 
worthless.  She  was  told  the  starch 
turned  to  sugar  and  then  to  water  and 
to  can  the  squashes  when  they  were  in 
their  prime.  Yet  years  ago  I  ate  the 
old-time  green  Hubbard  squash  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  in  May.  It  was  kept  in 
a  cupboard  near  the  end  of  the  cook 
stove,  so  was  both  warm  and  dry. 

Farmers  in  our  locality  did  not  plant 
as  many  potatoes  this  year  as  last.  The 
market  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and 
last  year’s  drouth  cut  the  yeld,  so  they 
are  turning  their  attention  to  the  woods 
and  cutting  fuel  or  logs,  which  are  so 
much  needed. 

Vermonters  have  no  use  fgr  strikers, 
and  in  one  sawmill  the  sawyer  was 
hustling  as  board  after  board  came  off 
and  perspiring  men  finished  the  edging, 
the  butting  and  counting  the  lumber. 

The  sawyer  is  beyond  the  usual  draft 
age,  his  son,  too  young,  “So  what’s 
your  hurry?” 

“Our  boys  may  need  that  one  more 
board,”  said  he  as  he  pulled  the  lever. 
When  the  story  was  told  me  I  could 
only  think  that  is  the  true  spirit  of  1944 
and  only  a  few  irresponsibles  are  not 
doing  their  bit  in  one  way  or  another. 

One  town  boy  has  been  “over  Ger¬ 
many”  fifty  times,  perhaps  more  than 
that  now.  Another  was  on  the  carrier 
from  which  the  planes  took  off  for  To- 
kio,  and  our  nearest  neighbor’s  young¬ 
est  son  received  the  Silver  Star  in 
Italy.  Our  Karl  has  just  gone  across, 
leaving  a  bride  of  only  a  few  weeks. 
Just  a  little  town,  but  so  many  adven¬ 
tures  and  only  us  old  folks  and  the 
children  left,  but  we  will  try  to  send 
over  that  one  more  board,  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


Wait  till  you  see  this  exciting  collection  of  fresh  sum¬ 
mer  fashions  I  You'll  find  your  complete  wardrobe 
problem  solved  for  a  summer  of  work  and  precious 
hours  of  leisure.  Every  model  has  been  carefully  de¬ 
signed  to  simplify  your  sewing,  save  you  substantially 
in  fabric  yardages.  Each  pattern  has  been  approved 
for  fashion  points,  tested  for  perfection  by  dressmaker 
experts.  Let  the  whole  family  join  in  the  fun  of  se¬ 
lecting  favorite  patterns.  Double  feature  billing  In¬ 
cludes  a  FREE  surprise  PATTERN  printed  right  in 
the  book.  '  Send  only  FIFTEEN  CENTS  for  our  newer 
and  bigger  Summer  Pattern  Book.  32  pages  of  easy- 
to** mdkt)  stylos 

Send  to  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York  1.  N.  Y. 


It’s  a  postwar  Promise  ♦««  from 

C/ldmitaL 


,me  freezer  | 

o  keep  YoU 
rtf,  gunpSff 


'  electric 

that  rwtomatii 

makes  the  co 
^hile  youie  i- 
sleepjS# 


•  •  from  Admiral  ! 


ADMIRAL  RADIO 
America’s 
Smart  Set 

There'll  be  o  new  line1 
of  radios*  too  —  by 
the  world’s  largest 
makers  of  radio- 
phonographs  with 
automatic  record 
changers. 


Since  Pearl  Harbor,  yes,  and  even  before.  Admiral 
Corporation  has  co-operated  with  the  war  production 
program.  To  meet  the  demands  for  electronic  equip¬ 
ment,  manufacturing  facilities  have  grown  with 
‘'jack -and -the -beanstalk”  rapidity.  And  production 
has  kept  pace.  When  Admiral’s  wartime  obligations 
have  been  fulfilled,  this  increased  ability  to  produce 
will  present  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  .  .  . 
a  challenge  to  provide  jobs  for  our  homecoming 
men  ...  an  opportunity  to  realize  long  cherished 
plans  and  ambitions.  When  victory  comes.  Admiral 
will  proudly  present  the  appliances  pictured  above- 
designed,  developed  and  engineered  by  men  with 
years  of  "know-how.’* 

TUNE  IN  CBS  2:30  pm  EWT  Sundays  (or  Admiral  World  News  Today 
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AIWA 
no/TEAT  CUPt 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY ! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to.  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and.  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 

McCormick-Deering,  Sears,  Empire, _ universal  and 

similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
Is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  947  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


Lo  •  Bax  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  use  wherever  milk 
is  produced  or  processed. 

Quick  Facts  About 

LO-BAX 

1.  Kills  germa  almost 
instantly. 

2.  Dissolves  Quickly  In 
hard  or  soft  water  — 
hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solu¬ 
tions  for  rinsing  or  im¬ 
mersing  dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  50%  avail¬ 
able  chlorine. 


5.  Reaches  you  full  strength — retains  its  full  strength. 

6.  Economical  — one  bottle  (28-oz.  size)  makes  1050 
gals,  dairy  rinse  solution  at  cost  of  1/7  of  a  cent  per 
gallon  or  less.'.  Ask  your  Dealer  or  Supply  House 
about  Lo-Bax  or, write  us  direct. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Fast  relief  for 

LAMENESS  due  to 


FRESH  BOS 
SPAVIN 


SORE 

SHOULDER 


WINDGALLS 


Farmers  know  there’s  nothing  so  good 
as  Absorbine  for  lameness  due  to  shoul¬ 
der  galls,  puffis,  strains,  bruises.  A  stand¬ 
by  for  50  years,  it’s  used  by  many  lead¬ 
ing  veterinarians.  It  usually  brings  swell¬ 
ings  down  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin; 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  congestive 
troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or  removes 
hair.  It  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  LONG-LAST* 

LING  BOTTLE.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.’'  A 


Keep  horse  ARCnDQIkJC* 

at  work  with  M  D O  U  H  D 1 11  EL 


FENCIN6  FOR  THE  FARM 

Heavy  Stock  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Turkey  Wire, 
Poultry  Wire,  Cello-Glass,  Steel  Posts,  Electric 
Fence  Controllers. 


ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

Box  R  Mahopac,  New  York 


GARDNER’S  Cleans  and  Polishes  painted  woodwork, 
Walorlocc  'vails,  refrigerators,  blinds,  leatherette, 
Tf alCI ICoo  etc.  Economical  32  oz.  can,  $1.25  (Post- 
f loaner  paid).  Satisfaction  Guar.!  Exclusive  Prod- 
VlCdUCI  ucts  Co.,  60  S.  Oxford  St.,  B’klyn  17,  N.Y. 


LA  FRANCE  Fire  Truck,  excellent  condition:  bargain. 

Consolidated  Equipment  Co.,  420  Lex.  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


AIIL-C6OLE0  POWER 


Most  Briggs  &  Stratton  engines  now  go 
to  war,  limited  quantities  lor  govern¬ 
ment-authorized  civilian  uses,  includ¬ 
ing  some  farm  needs.  As  soon  as  our 
war  job  is  done,  they'll  again  be  avail¬ 
able  tor  all  farm  uses— just  as  depend¬ 
able  as  they  have  been  fox  25  years. 
BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CORP.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.,U.S.A. 


THE  HEIR  OS’/ 

"  ■■  J  •  ,11  •  '  / 


GINES 


Recently  ihe  Two  Millionth 
Briggs  &  Siraiion  engine 
moved  off  our  production 
lines.  We  are  now  well 
started  on  the  Third  Million. 


MACY*S  Automatic 

EGG  GRADER 


F.O.B. 

Quickly 
pays  for 
itself— 
Graded 
Eggs 
bring 
better  prices 


Now,  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern,  automatic 
Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and  accuracy. 
Note  these  features: 

•  Grades  4  to  5  Cases  per  Hour 

•  Adjustable  to  ANY  4  Different  Grades 

of  Eggs 

•  Simple  to  Operate;  no  Intricate  Ad¬ 

justments 

•  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

•  Can  be  Operated  Anywhere;  no  Elec¬ 

tric  Current  Required 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock,  you  CAN  afford 
this  time-saving,  labor-saving,  money -making  equip¬ 
ment.  Only  $19.98  at  store.  Add  56c  for  Parcel  Post 
anywhere  East  of  the  Miss.  River;  for  Parcel  Post 
farther  West,  add  80c.  Send  check  or  money  order. 


Order  Direct  from  this  Advertisement; 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 


M ACY’S  •  World's  Largest  Store 

Dept.  F,  Herald  Sq.,  New  York  T,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO  REPRINT  SERVICE 

Order  duplicates  of  your  favorite  negatives 
now  .  .  .  while  these  low  prices  prevail. 

All  prints  from  size  127  to  122. 

16  Reprints  for  $  .25 
50  Reprints  for  .75 
100  Reprints  for  1.00 

Send  only  snapshot  negatives.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

CUT-RATE  REPRINT  SERVICE 
Box  8331,  Lacrosse.  Wisconsin 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Two  beautiful  double  weight  professional  enlarge¬ 
ments,  eight  never-fade  deckle  edge  prints,  25c. 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LACROSSE,  WIS. 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

SATURDAY,  JULY  29th.  1  P.  M.  CORNING  FARMS, 

Glenmont,  New  York.  On  Route  9-W,  3  miles  south  of  Albany. 

FARM  &  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 

3  GMC  farm  trucks  with  pickup  bodies,  2  GMC’s  with  platform  bodies,  1  dump  truck. 
Ford  coupe,  cattle  trailer,  Farmall  tractor  on  rubber.  Caterpillar  tractor,  Papec  silage 
and  hay  chopper,  hammer  mill,  corn  loader,  corn  elevator,  harvester,  planter,  rotary 
hoes,  grain  drill,  thresher,  hay  loader,  rakes;  tractor  plows  and  harrows,  reaper  and 
binder,  mowers,  hay  hoist,  potato  digger,  fanning  mill,  hay  wagons,  racks,  electric 
brooder,  Killifer  chisels  with  ditcher  attachment,  orchard  tools,  ladders,  litter  carrier, 
saddles,  bridles,  lumber,  cream  separator,  electro  pasteurizer,  two  150  pasteurizer 
tanks,  aerator,  bottle  washer,  filler,  milking  machines,  can  washer,  racks,  pails,  cans, 
band  saw,  planer,  air  compressor,  electric  hack  saw  and  drill,  miscellaneous. 

ALL  IN  EXCELLENT  CONDITION— THE  FARM  IS  CLOSING  OUT 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD,  Sales  Managers, 

SCHOHARIE,  NEW  YORK,  AND  CORDAVILLE,  MASS. 


THE  HENYARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


Drop  in  Eggs 

From  inquiry  I  find  that  my  breed 
are  not  a  very  good  egg  production  bet. 
However,  I  can’t  help  but  feel  that  hens 
only  eight  months  old  should  not  fall 
off  so  suddenly.  There  are  nineteen,  I 
had  twenty  but  couldn’t  break  one  of 
sitting  on  the  nest  so  killed  her  and 
found  large  amounts  of  fat  and  several 
small  pea  size  egg  formations.  It  strikes 
me  that  perhaps  she  was  too  fat  and 
too  lazy.  We  feed  them  egg  mash,  about 
a  pound  size  coffee  can,  and  one-half 
full,  in  morning  and  again  at  4:30  p.m., 
along  with  equal  amount  of  a  mixture 
which  now  seems  more  oats  and  very 
little  corn.  I  also  find  that  alfalfa  was 
lately  removed  from  the  mash  and  they 
now  eat  very  little  of  it.  Out  of  twenty 
hens,  we  were  receiving  on  an  average 
of  17  eggs  a  day,  then  just  over  night  it 
fell  off  to  6  or  7  daily.  There  are  also 
some  soft  shelled  eggs.  Would  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  rooster  to  the  flock  make  an 
improvement?  H.  w.  b. 

Broodiness  might  account  for  a  major 
part  of  your  decline  in  egg  production. 
Birds  can  be  too  fat  for  satisfactory 
production.  Your  birds  should  have 
constant  access  to  laying  mash.  Twenty 
hens  should  eat  about  six  pounds  of 
feed  per  day.  During  late  spring  and 
early  summer  with  a  mash  grain  com¬ 
bination,  they  should  eat  more  mash 
than  grain. 

If  hens  are  laying  at  a  good  rate  as 
yours  were  before  the  slump,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  an  occasional  soft 
shelled  or  complete  egg  on  the  roost. 
Green  food  is  helpful  provided  you 
don’t  feed  too  much.  If  your  birds  have 
been  eating  a  lot  of  green,  it  is  possible 
that  their  feed  intake  declined  and  thus 
your  slump  in  production.  With  my 
own  backyard  flock  they  have  had  no 
supplements  since  last  fall  and  produc¬ 
tion  is  still  all  right. 

Your  trouble  is  not  one  of  breed,  I 
am  sure.  Of  course  different  strains  lay 
at  different  rates  depending  on  their 
breeding.  Males  have  no  effect  on  pro¬ 
duction,  except  to  possibly  reduce  it. 
Adding  males  will  not  help  any. 


How  Many  Eggs  a  Day? 

Please  furnish  me  with  information 
as  to  the  quantity  of  eggs  on  record 
laid  daily.  There  is  a  controversy  up 
here  as  to  whether  a  hen  will  lay  two 
eggs  a  day  or  not.  That  would  be  for 
a  twenty-four  hour  day.  I  know  your 
answer  will  be  reliable  so  I  am  inter¬ 


ested  in  getting  the  information  from 
you.  v  t.  L. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  a  hen  in  high  production  will 
sometimes  lay  two  complete  eggs  in  a 
twenty-four  hour  day,  and  on  rare 
occasions,  hens  have  laid  three.  In 
handling  hens  in  laying  cages,  we  find 
quite  a  number  will  lay  two  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  a  24-hour  day,  and  sometimes  a  soft 
shelled  one  in  addition  for  good  mea¬ 
sure.  However,  in  most  egg  laying  con¬ 
tests,  as  well  as  Record  of  Performance 
work,  hens  are  not  given  credit  for 
more  than  one  egg  a  day,  due  to  the 
possibility  of  error  in  recording  or  trap¬ 
ping  the  birds. 


Chicks  Pick  Each  Other 

I  wonder  if  you  can  furnish  some  in¬ 
formation  about  chicks  that  pick  each 
other.  t.  g. 

Conn. 

Cannibalism  in  growing  chicks  may 
be  due  to  slow  or  poor  feathering;  too 
low  protein  feed;  over  crowding;  or 
may  be  started  by  accident.  Slow  fea¬ 
thering  may  cause  the  chicks  to  start 
picking  the  nice  juicy  feathers.  These 
are  full  of  blood  at  the  base  and  seem 
to  attract  them.  This  might  be  aggra¬ 
vated  by  too  warm  a  brooding  temper¬ 
ature  so  that  feather  growth  is  retarded. 
Low  protein  feed  also  might  cause  the 
chicks  to  pull  feathers  and  so  cannibal¬ 
ism  gets  started.  Using  a  higher  pro¬ 
tein  mash  might  stop  the  trouble. 

Over-crowding  chicks  in  the  brooder 
house  is  a  potent  cause  of  the  start  of 
feather  picking  and  cannibalism.  Some¬ 
times  this  trouble  starts  as  the  result 
of  some  chicks  getting  injured  or  caught 
in  a  feeder  or  elsewhere. 


Birds  are  Scary 

I  have  14  pullets  and  22  capons.  They 
are  about  5%  months  old.  They  are 
all  housed  together  and  have  the  same 
run.  The  pullets  are  laying.  My  prob¬ 
lem  is  this.  They  seem  to  be  very 
scary.  When  I  enter  the  run  to  give 
them  their  scratch,  if  I  move  my  arm 
a  bit  too  fast  or  when  filling  their 
water  jars,  they  run  and  fly  all  over. 
When  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  enter 
their  house,  they  almost  burst  out  of 
the  house.  n.  e.  b. 

Something  has  been  frightening  your 
birds,  either  dogs,  rats  or  something 
else.  This  made  them  wild.  The  capons 
should  be  kept  by  themselves,  as  they 
are  too  docile  to  be  with  either  males 
or  females  in  confined  quarters  without 
causing  trouble.  If  the  capons  are  sepa¬ 
rated,  I  believe  the  pullets  will  settle 
down  to  the  regular  routine  of  close 
confinement  in  the  house.  Rap  on  the 
door  of  their  house  before  entering. 


Keep  Down  Labor  Costs 

At  a  time  when  most  poultrymen  are 
trying  to  do  more  work  with  less  help, 
ways  and  means  must  be  considered 
to  dispense  with  as  much  superfluous 
work  as  possible.  It  is  impossible  for 
poultrymen  to  pay  the  price  that  war 
workers  are  getting  for  their  labor. 
Our  young  men  are  practically  all  in 
the  armed  forces,  so  about  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  carry  on 
as  best  we  can.  In  some  cases,  older 
men  are  available.  This  condition  on 
our  Eastern  farms  means  that  some 
have  been  obliged  to  curtail  their 
efforts.  Naturally,  it  means  longer  hours 
and  harder  work.  If  it  is  possible  to 
improve  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
work,  the  job  cannot  be  quite  so  diffi¬ 
cult.  In  this  respect,  things  are  some¬ 
what  better  than  last  year.  It  was  pretty 
difficult  to  get  that  new  poultry  house 
wired  for  electricity  last  year.  This 
year,  it  can  be  done,  and  replacements 
of  all  equipment  come  a  little  easier. 

Because  of  the  feed  situation,  few 
poultrymen  are  planning  any  expan¬ 
sion  of  their  flocks,  but  most  of  them 
would  prefer  not  to  cut  down  too 
sharply;  this  is  for  patriotic  reasons 
as  well  as  for  profit. 

Some  ways  to  cut  the  cost  of  caring 
for  a  farm  flock  are  as  follows;  For 
the  pullets  on  range,  use  larger  feed 
hoppers,  filling  them  but  once  a  day. 
Pipe  the  drinking  fountains.  A  small 
truck  or  one-horse  team  is  helpful.  Fill 
the  containers  in  the  early  morning  and 
keep  them  in  the  shade,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  the  water  cool.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  is  better  -to  give  the  birds  a 
fresh  supply  in  the  afternoon,  but  they 
can  get  along.  Rapid  growth  depends, 
to  some  extent,  upon  making  them  drink 
a  lot  of  water. 

When  feed  is  scarce  and  labor  costs 
are  high,  the  culling  of  layers  during 
the  summer  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  Go  over  the  flock  every 
two  weeks.  You  can  readily  pick  out 
hens  that  are  no  longer  profitable.  Plan 
to  get  rid  of  those  that  are  not  doing 
a  reasonably  good  job  of  production. 
Many  farmers  will  find  it  profitable  to 
sell  eggs  and  poultry  right  at  their 
door.  Egg  and  poultry  trucks  cover 
practically  all  of  the  Eastern  country¬ 
side.  Retail  egg  routes  may  no  longer 
be  profitable,  if  you  have  a  labor  prob¬ 
lem  that  becomes  especially  acute.  The 
time  you  have  been  spending  in  going 
to  market,  may  then  be  spent  at  home 
more  profitably.  . 

If  possible,  keep  the  growing  birds 
on  good  green  range  all  summer.  This 
may  necessitate  the  moving  of  fences 
and  range  shelters  two  or  three  times 


during  the  season.  Perhaps  this  is  one 
of  the  times  you  ought  to  purchase 
pullet  chicks  for  your  flock  replace¬ 
ments,  and  not  spend  too  much  time 
with  broilers.  c.  h.  c. 


Moulting  Hens 

There  comes  a  time  in  midsummer 
when  egg  production  slows  up  and 
things  take  on  quite  slowed-up  atmos¬ 
phere  about  the  poultry  yard.  If  we 
find  the  place  more  or  less  strewn  with 
loose  feathers  it  has  a  particular  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  that  is  that  the  slowing 
up  in  eggs  was  but  the  forerunner  of 
the  moult.  With  but  few  exceptions  do 
we  find  hens  that  will  go  through  the 
moult  while  keeping  up  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  We  must  not  begrudge  them  this 
much  needed  rest  while  putting  on  a 
new  coat  of  feathers.  We  like  to  take  a 
vacation  during  the  summer  ourselves 
to  take  on  a  little  new  energy  to  back 
us  up  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  so  let 
us  allow  our  hens  the  same  privilege. 
It  is  our  duty  to  help  them  all  we  can 
at  this  time. 

Fowls  on  the  range  with  a  good  vari¬ 
ety  of  green  stuff  and  the  insects  that 
go  with  it  usually  go  through  the  moult 
with  but  little  trouble.  All  fowls, 
whether  yarded  or  otherwise,  should 
be  provided  with  good  shelter  for  roost¬ 
ing,  because  drenching  rains  on  fowls, 
with  nothing  but  feathers  to  cover  them, 
will  very  often  be  the  means  of  devel¬ 
oping  roup,  canker  and  kindred  trou¬ 
bles,  causing  no  end  of  trouble  in  the 
long  run.  Fowls  may  be  brought  along 
in  their  moult,  when  you  find  they  have 
slackened  in  their  egg  production,  by 
reducing  their  feed  to  a  lower  level  and 
by  giving  less  of  the  heavy  grains  and 
meat  products,  thus  getting  them  to  eat 
more  green  stuff  and  bulky  feeds.  A 
light  diet  of  this  kind  will  tend  to 
loosen  the  feathers  in  good  shape.  They 
may  seem  ravenously  hungry,  but  that 
will  not  hurt  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  will  in  the  end  be  the  means  of  get¬ 
ting  their  digestive  apparatus  in  better 
shape,  and  old  hens  will  get  rid  of  some 
of  their  surplus  fat. 

A  little  Epsom  salts  in  the  mash  feed 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  during  the 
moult,  will  help  to  ward  off  sorehead, 
which  quite  often  takes  hold  of  hens 
low  in  vitality  from  the  moult.  Sulphur 
given  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoon  to 
ten  hens  twice  a  week,  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  is  a  good  feather  pro¬ 
moter.  Keep  everything  clean  and  the 
houses  well  ventilated,  not  crowding 
too  many  in  to  one  house  for  roosting. 
Observe  the  rules  of  sanitation  and  good 
common  sense,  and  as  a  rule  you  will 
have  but  very  little  trouble  with  your 
hens.  c.  a.  u. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Crop  conditions  in  New  Jersey  have 
been  showing  marked  improvement. 
Fields  of  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplants, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  beans,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  spinach,  turnips,  and  other  early 
crops  show  good,  satisfactory  growth 
and  slightly  increased  acreages.  Irish 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  corn  are 
making  rapid  growth  and  promise. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  is  excellent  ex¬ 
cept  for  apples;  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
apricots  will  show  increasing  yields. 
While  the  strawberry  crop  was  poor,  all 
other  berry  crops  are  fine.  New  Jersey 
berry  crops  this  year  will  total  20,000 
acres. 

Plowless  Farming  in  Flemington 

Plowless  farming  was  given  a  trial 
by  Alfred  J.  Harrison  of  Flemington 
Junction  this  year.  Not  a  furrow  was 
plowed  for  oats,  corn  or  soybeans.  His 
method  of  preparation  of  a  7% -acre 
four-year-old  sod  for  corn  attracted 
considerable  attention.  This  sod,  which 
was  top  dressed  each  year  with  manure, 
was  disked  last  fall  and  then  manured 
during  the  winter.  This  spring,  it  re¬ 
ceived  four  diskings  and  was  harrowed 
once  with  a  spring  tooth  harrow.  With 
the  double  disk  loaded  with  400-pound 
weights,  the  soil  was  prepared  to  a 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  The  oats 
land  was  disked  last  fall  after  the  corn 
was  picked  and  three  times  this  spring. 
Mr.  Harrison  feels  that  his  new  plow¬ 
less  method  of  preparing  soil  takes  less 
time  and  less  gasoline  and  is  easier  on 
the  tractor  operator.  He  also  believes 
that  it  will  conserve  moisture  and  pre¬ 
vent  some  erosion. 

Tree  and  Fruit  Development 

Conditions  continued  to  be  very  fa¬ 
vorable  for  tree  and  fruit  development. 
There  has  been  plenty  of  moisture  in 
all  sections  of  New  Jersey  for  fruit 
trees.  An  abundance  of  moisture  in  the 
soil,  combined  with  relatively  high  tem¬ 
perature,  has  encouraged  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  the 
amount  of  new  growth.  This  means 
that  the  most  thorough  spray  applica¬ 
tion  provides  very  little  protection  for 
the  young  fruits  for  more  than  a  week, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  rainfall. 
Weekly  applications,  therefore,  are  es¬ 
sential  in  apple  orchards  to  maintain 
adequate  protection  against  insect  in¬ 
jury,  particularly  curculio.  The  set  of 
fruit  in  general  appears  to  be  good,  al¬ 
though  a  heavy  drop  is  indicated  by  the 
present  conditions  of  some  varieties. 

Erosion  Practices  for  Middlesex 

The  heavy  rains  recently  again  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  need  for  giving  thought 
to  methods  that  will  control  water  run 
off  on  many  farms.  Low  areas,  partic¬ 
ularly  on  potato  farms,  were  in  many 
cases  flooded,  resulting  in  loss  of  po¬ 
tatoes  planted  in  those  areas. 

Erosion  control  in  its  final  analysis 
consists  simply  of  adapting  methods 
and  practices  that  will  regulate  the  run¬ 
off  of  water.  In  some  sections  of  the 
county,  fences  and  hedges  have  been 
completely  removed,  and  there  is  not 


Busy  Out  in  Cattaraugus 

I  feel  I  must  tell  you  what  our 
county  is  doing  and  working  like  beav¬ 
ers  to  help  in  every  possible  way  to 
clear  the  road  to  Victory.  Last  year  we 
had  an  unusually  good  garden,  and  from 
it  we  sold  canned  peas,  corn,  string 
beans,  shell  beans,  pumpkins,  beets,  etc. 
Then  came  rhubarb,  early  apples,  ber¬ 
ries,  etc.  Many  eggs,  roasters  and  year¬ 
lings  were  sold  at  the  door. 

One  housewife  said  she  would  adver¬ 
tise  to  do  canning  for  others,  customers 
to  furnish  all  material.  More  bonds? 
That’s  right.  Another  friend  had  time 
to  spare  and  placed  an  advertisement 
in  her  local  paper  like  this:  “If  you 
have  anything  to  sell,  I  will  find  a 
buyer.”  Very  quickly,  myself  and  oth¬ 
ers  were  filling  her  spare  space  with 
things  we  neither  used  nor  wanted. 
Then  she  ran  another  advertisement 
telling  the  people  what  she  had  on 
hand  and  buyers  literally  flocked  to  her 
door. 

All  Victory  gardeners  have  organized 
and  they  sure  are  doing  a  land  office 
business.  The  4-H  clubs  are  very  busy 
and  are  growing  in  numbers.  Every 
farmer  is  doing  his  level  best  to  raise 
more  crops,  meat  and  milk,  and  is 
using  all  available  time,  space  and  en¬ 
ergy. 

Haying  is  at  hand,  and  with  the  help 
of  wives  and  children  and  some  help 
through  the  Farm  Bureau,  farmers  here 
will  manage,  even  if  it  is  a  hard  pull. 
All  crops  are  grand  for  this  time  of 
year.  Fruit  is  in  abundance.  Every 
home  and  farm  is  being  combed  again 
for  all  waste  material  and  collectors 
are  taking  truck  loads  to  the  proper 
places. 

Our  section  is  so  empty  of  boys  and 
young  fathers  that  we  at  home  have 
such  an  “alone”  feeling,  so  quiet  like, 
with  our  big  flag  hung  on  the  front 
porch.  There  are  many  things  we  can¬ 
not  buy  just  now,  but  we  can  wear 
patches  on  elbows,  knees,  heels,  aprons, 
etc.,  and  call  it  all  right. 

A  beautiful  yellow  bird  has  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the  top  of  a  lilac  bush 
and  she  too  has  worked  hard.  Long 
may  The  Rural  New-Yorker  live  to 
cheer  us,  to  guide  us  and  to  instruct 
us,  and  as  Tiny  Tim  would  say,  “God 
bless  us  every  one.”  mrs.  o.  c. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


enough  natural  barrier  to  the  water 
that  gathers  after  heavy  storms.  A 
tremendous  volume  of  top  soil  is  re 
moved  during  a  heavy  rainstorm  and 
finds  its  way  to  streams  and  lakes. 

Saving  on  Poultry  Feed 

To  raise  3,000  excellent  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  with  a  total  mash  con¬ 
sumption  of  only  100  pounds  per  day,  is 
a  cash  saving  that  should  interest  many 
poultrymen. 

Delbert  Cook,  of  West  Farms,  is  car¬ 
rying  on  such  a  program  and  has  as 
fine  a  looking  crop  of  pullets  as  one 
would  want  to  see.  Mr.  Cook’s  flock,  of 
course,  is  housed  in  shelters  out  on  ex¬ 
cellent  grass  and  clover  range.  He 
feeds  the  birds  with  grain  and  mash 
once  a  day  at  about  4  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  rest  of  the  day  the  birds 
apparently  enjoy  being  forced  to  eat 
the  grass.  Proof  of  Mr.  Cook’s  belief  in 
the  soundness  of  such  a  program  is 
given  by  his  heavy  investment  in  a  new 
twenty-acre  range  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  birds  next  year.  Farmers  who 
have  purchased  grass  seed  recently  and 
have  bought  the  necessary  lime  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  prepare  a  field  for  seeding, 
know  that  the  investment  is  consider¬ 
able.  Mr.  Cook  maintains,  however,  that 
he  will  get  his  money  back  in  one  year 
from  the  saving  of  feed  cost  alone.  The 
added  advantages  of  healthier  birds, 
lower  mortality  and  higher  egg  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  flock  are  just  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

Profit  in  Mowing  Pastures 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  most  pas¬ 
tures  which  have  been  undergrazed 
are  showing  large  masses  of  grass  stems 
and  weeds.  Mowing  a  pasture  at  this 
time  will  stimulate  growth  of  the  young 
succulent  grass  leaves  greatly  relished 
by  cows.  Many  dairymen  will  admit 
that  pasture  mowing  is  a  good  practice, 
but  most  of  them  just  never  get  around 
to  it.  And  they  can  find  good  reasons, 
what  with  hay  harvest,  corn  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  many  other  pressing  jobs  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Nevertheless, 
mowing  pastures  is  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  more  common,  especially  on  fields 
which  have  been  adequately  treated 
with  lime,  fertilizer  and  manure. 

State  Fair  Scheduled  September  10 

The  New  Jersey  Association  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Fairs  announces  that  the  1944 
State  Fair  at  Trenton  will  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  beginning  September  10. 

L.  A.  Bevan,  director  of  the  N.  J. 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Fair  Associ¬ 
ation,  said  that  the  only  other  extensive 
farm  fair  in  the  State  this  year  would 
be  the  Hunterdon  County  Fair  at  Flem¬ 
ington,  August  29-September  4. 

One-day  fairs  will  be  held  at  Ringoes 
on  August  16,  and  at  Hackettstown  and 
Branchville  some  time  during  August. 
Many  counties  this  year  will  again  fea¬ 
ture  community  4-H  achievement  shows 
as  a  wartime  substitute  for  county 
fairs.  Among  these  are  Atlantic,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Morris  and  South  Jersey. 

John  W.  Wilkinson. 


May  Milk  Prices 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Coop,  Inc.... $3.60  $0.0766 

Lehigh  Valley  Coop _  3.58  .076 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc..  3.495  .0743 

Four  County  Creameries  3.21  .0683 

Bovina  Center  Coop ....  3.20  .068 

Buffalo  Unity  Coop.....  3.17  .0674 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc.  3.15  .067 

Arkport  Dairies,  Inc _  3.15  .067 

Rose  Lake  Dairies,  Inc..  3.15  .067 

Grandview  Dairies,  Inc.  3.15  .067 

Cohocton  Creameries...  3.15  .067 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  3.14  .0668 

Dairymen’s  League  . . .  3.04  .0646 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight, 
bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
market  administrator’s  price  was  $3.02 
and  the  Rochester  price,  $3.23. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Eight  hundred  people  attended  the 
Earlville  Holstein  sale  on  Wednesday, 
June  14.  Eighty-nine  choice  Holsteins 
were  sold  for  $44,575,  an  average  of 
$500  for  everything  above  six  weeks  old. 
This  was  13  per  cent  above  the  super  - 
duper  sale  in  1943.  The  group  averages 
were  56  cows,  $475;  16  bred  heifers, 
$496;  6  open  heifers,  $560;  11  bulls,  $621, 
and  10  heifer  calves,  $87. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  a  yearling 
daughter  of  Montvic  Lichinvar  from 
Vincent  Fitzgerald,  Coleman  Station, 
to  Alfred  P.  Rose,  Pine  Plains,  for 
$1,700.  Next  a  bred  heifer,  Pebble 
Beach  Kathy,  from  G.  W.  Chapman  & 
Son,  Ontario,  N.  Y.,  to  Harden  Farms, 
Camden,  for  $1,100.  j.  r  p 


New  York  Jersey  Sale 

At  the  annual  New  York  State  Jers< 
sale  held  early  last  month  in  Rochestt 
fifty-two  head  of  cows  and  heifers  so 
for  a  total  of  $15,205.  William  Holmt 
of  Norwich,  Chenango  County,  was  ti 
largest  purchaser,  with  seven  hea 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  Blankenberg, 
Stanley,  Ontario  County,  bought  se 
eral  of  the  good  ones  for  a  total  of  fr 
head  acquired.  The  sale  was  well  a 
tended  and  the  bidding  indicated 
strong  demand  for  the  superior  kb 
of  cattle  offered. 


7%/s  is  nop/ace  "to  %/oco  off  steam 


•  With  the  Allied  Armies  this  seldom 
happens! 

For  our  armies  place  as  much  im¬ 
portance  on  water  for  their  vehicles  as 


they  do  precious  gasoline.  They  know 
that  without  it,  any  advance  can  be 
stalled  completely! 


Tfie  farm  isn't  either/ 


•  Overheated  engines  on  the  farm  are  a 
military  hazard,  too! 

The  farmer’s  task  of  feeding  a  world 
at  war  must  go  on  at  an  ever-increasing 
speed.  Lack  of  water  can  stop  a  tractor, 
and  sometimes  completely  disable  it 
until  repairs  can  be  made. 

Full  information  on  how  to  avoid 
overheated  tractor  engines  can  be  found 
in  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide.  This 


big  manual  of  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  has  sections  devoted  to  each  of 
the  commonplace  farm-machinery  ail¬ 
ments,  their  prevention  and  repair. 

This  Guide  will  be  sent  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  to  any  farmer  requesting  it, 
as  GULF’S  contribution  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  Keep  your  War  Equipment 
Fit  and  Fighting  for  Freedom. 


GASOUNE  POWERS  THE  ATTACK  .  .  .  DON'T  WASTE  A  DROP. 


For  detailed  instructions  on  the  cooling  system,  see  pages 
12,  13,  14,  15,  and  47  of  the  FREE  Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide.  To  get  this  book  write  Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800, 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Give  make  and  model  of 
tractor  owned  or  operated. 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM! 


•  What  with  stable  flies,  horn  flies, 
gnats,  and  mosquitoes,  I  used  to  stamp 
and  kick  and  swish  all  over  the  place 
when  I  was  milked. 

Today  it’s  a  lot  different ,  .  , 

The  Boss  has  started  using  Gulf  Live¬ 
stock  Spray.  It  kills  by  contact  and 
chases  away  many  of  the  insects  that 
used  to  cause  me  so  much  annoyance. 
That  helps  keep  me  quiet  at  milking 
time,  and  because  of  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray’s  repellent  action  I  don’t  have 
as  many  insects  swarming  around  me 


when  I’m  out  in  pasture.  This  gives 
me  a  chance  to  concentrate  on  eating 
and  saves  much  of  my  energy  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk. 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  for  sale  at 
feed  stores,  milk  companies,  and  Gulf 
stations.  Start  using  it  now — at  “fly 
time” — to  help  your  cows  give  their  best 
for  the  war  effort!  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed  or  your  money  back.  Just  follow 
the  simple  directions  on  the  container. 
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4  to  1  For  the  Starling 

In  the  June  3  issue  of  The  Rural 
New  Yorker,  you  ask  your  readers  for 
comment  on  these  feathered  creatures, 
the  starlings.  I  don’t  like  these  homely 
birds  at  all  but  feel  it  is  no  more  than 
just  to  say  what  I  know  from  close  ob¬ 
servation  in  defense  of  one  of  our  hard¬ 
est  workers  in  birddom. 

I  believe  the  reason  most  persons  ob¬ 
ject  to  starlings  is  because  they  are  so 
plain,  unpretentious  and  industrious. 
We  have  watched  them  for  five  years 
where  they  were  very  numerous  and 
raised  families  all  year,  right  under  the 
eaves  in  our  house.  When  the  tent  cat¬ 
erpillars  emerge,  the  starlings  clean  up 
all  in  sight.  They  dig  in  every  corner 
for  grubs  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  and 
when  every  garden  in  our  vicinity  was 
swamped  with  these  pests,  you  couldn’t 
find  one  in  our  place.  They  eat  all  but 
the  wings,  and  many  times  I  have  gone 
out  to  make  sure  my  eyes  didn’t  de¬ 
ceive  me.  They  eat  out  the  corn  bor¬ 
ers  also,  and  the  grain  we  place  for 
squirrels  and  other  creatures  does  not 
interest  them.  What  they  do  appreciate 
is  a  bit  of  suet  and  bread  and  cake 
crumbs. 

While  I  definitely  do  not  like  these 
scrubby  looking  birds,  I  know  we  need 
them.  They  are  our  garden  helpers, 
and  with  the  swarms  of  sparrows  who 
keep  them  company,  I  can  understand 
why  many  persons  object  to  them,  but 
they  are  definitely  not  parasites.  They 
are  comparable  to  our  hard  working 
poor  people  who  are  honest  and  make 
the  best  of  a  world  wherein  they  were 
not  blessed  with  fine  feathers,  and  they 
work  harder  to  make  our  world  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live. 

New  York.  H.  B.  h. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  a  long  time  and  always 
find  it  very  interesting  and  helpful. 
Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  much  abused  starling,  in 
answer  to  your  recent  article. 

I  am  employed  as  gardener  on  a  pri¬ 
vate  estate  in  my  town.  This  place 
has  a  large  lawn.  For  the  last  month  I 
have  noticed  starlings  and  robins  on 
the  lawn  in  numbers  and  very  busy 
digging  little  holes  and  eating  some¬ 
thing.  Upon  close  observation  I  found 
they  were  digging  up  the  grubs  of  the 
Japanese  and  Asiatic  beetles,  eating 
them  and  taking  them  to  their  young. 

I  made  a  careful  check  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  grubs  probably  destroyed.  In 
many  places  there  were  as  many  as 
forty  holes  to  the  square  yard.  This 
particular  piece  of  lawn  has  an  area  of 
about  20,000  square  yards.  Now  taking 
a  conservative  estimate  of  ten  holes  to 
the  square  inch  and  each  hole  means  a 
grub,  that  would  mean  200,000  grubs 
destroyed  on  this  small  piece  of  ground; 
and  I  have  seen  the  same  good  work 
going  on  in  many  other  places.  This  is 
the  first  year  I  have  noticed  this.  Have 
any  R.  N.-Y.  readers  noticed  this  thing 
this  year  or  in  previous  years? 

I  would  say  to  any  one  doubting  the 
value  of  the  starling,  “Give  him  a 
break.”  I  am  for  him.  c.  h. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Is  the  starling  a  menace?  I  can  give 
you  a  little  first-hand  eye-witness  in¬ 
formation  on  that  subject.  The  answer 
is  NO,  most  decidedly  NO! 

I  used  to  think,  as  doubtless  some 
other  people  do,  that  the  starling  was  a 
killer  of  other  small  birds,  but  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  Our  porch  has  a 
hole  at  each  end  of  the  roof,  where  once 
upon  a  time,  there  was  a  drain  pipe. 
Each  spring,  birds  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  build  a  nest  in  one  or  both  of 
these  holes.  Several  times  the  starlings 
have  raised  little  birds  in  these  nests, 
and  we  have  watched  them  flying  in 
and  out  constantly  with  food  for  their 
young,  which  was  almost  wholly  tent 
caterpillars  and  big,  overgrown  fellows 
at  that.  Once  in  a  while,  they  brought 
June  bugs  and  other  large  flying  bugs. 
Then  again,  a  large  grasshopper,  but 
their  main  diet  was  tent  caterpillars. 
In  the  last  few  years  since  there  have 
been  more  starlings  around,  the  tent 
caterpillars  have  practically  disap¬ 
peared  in  this  section. 

Perhaps  I  had  better  add  .that  never 
have  I  seen  the  starlings  bring  in  a 
young  bird  taken  from  some  other 
bird’s  nest.  Nor  do  they  ever  bother 
the  bluebirds,  who  always  have  a  fam¬ 
ily  in  a  bird  house  on  a  pole  a  few  feet 
from  the  porch.  mrs.  j.  p. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  H. 


the  young  ears  of  corn  when,  by  eating 
out  the  young  silk,  the  beetles  would 
destroy  the  crop.  He  eats  Jap  beetles 
by  the  ton. 

Think  twice  before  you  take  meas¬ 
ures  against  him.  I  might  add,  you  will 
have  to  think  twice,  perhaps  even 
three  times,  before  you  hurt  him,  for 
he  is  abundantly  able  to  look  after  him¬ 
self.  t.  c.  H. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 


V£,e  should  do  all  we  can  to  destroy 
the  starling,  for  there  won’t  be  any 
American  farm  birds  if  we  don’t.  They 
feed  bird  eggs  and  young  birds  to  their 
own.  The  bluebird  suffers  most,  for 
their  selection  for  building  nests  is 
nearly  the  same.  Even  a  sparrow  does 
not  have  a  chance  where  they  are. 

Every  apple  tree  has  a  pair  of  star¬ 
lings  this  year  with  very  few  other 
other  birds,  for  they  are  molested  all 
the  time,  mrs.  w.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


Milk  Price  Rise  Deferred 

Amendments  to  the  Buffalo  and 
Rochester  Milk  Orders  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  in  a  producer  referendum,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  referendum  changing  the 
pricing  of  milk  made  into  fluid  cream. 

The  amendment  increasing  the  price 
of  Class  I  milk  above  the  OPA  ceiling 
will  not,  according  to  Commissioner 
Du  Mond,  be  put  into  effect  while  the 
OPA  injunction  '  continues  in  force 
against  a  similar  price  rise  provided  for 
in  the  Hudson-Mohawk  Milk  Order. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  363. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

SKYTOP  SCENIC  valley  view,  State  road,  partially 
completed  dwelling,  best  spring  water,  4  wooded 
acres,  $1,500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tele¬ 
phone  3-1474. 


BUSINESS  property,  partial  farm,  trout  brook;  mod¬ 
em  unusual  bungalow.  Beaumont,  Athol,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — A  beautiful  9% -acre  estate  26  miles 
from  New  York  City,  including  the  following  good 
buildings:  One  16-room  house  with  7  baths,  one  8- 
room  house  with  2  baths;  one  double  house  with  5 
rooms  and  bath  in  each  side;  one  large  barn  with  5 
room  house  and  bath  attached;  3-car  garage,  hot¬ 
house  and  chicken  coop;  also  a  nice  beach  for  swim¬ 
ming.  BOX  7907,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — New  York  or  New  Jersey  farm  up  to  100 
acres:  must  be  reasonable,  with  good  water  and 
electricity.  BOX  7909,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  retiring  farm,  50-100  miles  New 
York;  gas  station  considered;  some  black  dirt,  cash. 
BOX  7915,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  level  188-acre  dairy  and  grain 
farm,  central  Pennsylvania;  electricity,  water  sys¬ 
tem,  Macadam  road;  wonderful  buildings;  $75  per 
acre.  William  Seidel,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


A  gentleman's  farm  home  in  Greene,  N.  Y. ;  40  acres, 
garden  land,  11-room  house,  5  bedrooms,  double  liv¬ 
ing  room,  modern  kitchen,  gas  and  electricity;  city 
water  and  sewer;  thermostat  controlled  heat,  natural 
finish;  polished  floors  throughout,  Venetian  blinds, 
screened  porches,  nice  lawn  and  shade;  40x60  barn; 
500  capacity  hen  house ;  garage,  tool  shed ;  a  beautiful 
home  on  Federal  route  12,  shown  by  appointment 
only;  price  $11,500;  $7,800  down.  United  Real  Es¬ 
tate,  Triangle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Greene  (N.  Y.)  47-Y-4. 


FOR  SALE — Putney,  Vt. ;  260  acres,  land,  wood  lot, 
pasture,  lake,  house,  cabin;  beautiful  view;  ideal 
summer  home.  Clara  Hurd,  Melrose,  Mass. 


212  acres,  40-cow  farm,  on  Macadam,  near  town; 

splendid  buildings,  high  state  of  cultivation ;  included 
are  8  cows,  7  heifers,  team,  complete  machinery,  for 
$10,200.  Darwin  Craig,  attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy — Small  farm  from  20  to  60  acres,  100 
miles  or  less  from  New  York  City;  will  pay  cash; 
give  full  description  and  price  in  first  letter.  Marie 
Maksin,  P.  O.  Box  262,  Easton,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY  of  duration;  two-year-old.  220-quart 
capacity,  modern,  fully  equipped  pasturizing  plant; 
will  sacrifice.  Riverdale  Farm,  West  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FARM,  Orange  County;  162  acres,  20  acres  black 
dirt;  10-room  house,  bam,  40  stanchions,  running 
water,  electric,  silo.  Inquire  A.  S.,  ISO  Maple  St., 
Rutherford,  N.  J. 


SCHOHARIE  County  farm,  150  acres;  good  hay  land 
and  pasture;  brook  runs  through  farm;  20  acres  wood¬ 
land;  house,  barns,  hen  house  and  stable  for  cows  and 
horses  near  Route  7;  part  down.  Floyd  Sisson,  Luther- 
anville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  over  20  acres;  small  dwell¬ 
ing,  within  70  miles;  state  details,  price.  C.  O'Neill, 
121  East  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 


SACRIFICING  90  acre  apple  orchard  on  account  of 
age;  write  for  particulars;  $12,000  cash.  BOX  7922, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Gas  station,  5  new  cabins,  house,  fur¬ 
nace,  electric  water  pump,  tubs,  garages,  hennery; 
five  acres;  Atlantic-New  York  Highway;  selling  rea¬ 
son,  death  in  family.  Mrs.  R.  Barthold,  166  Main 
St.,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


28  acre  chicken  farm,  beautiful  new  seven-room  house; 

modernly  equipped;  electricity;  chicken  houses.  F. 
L.  Isaacs,  Marydel,  Del. 


62-ACRE  farm,  Burke  Mountain  Road;  good  build¬ 
ings;  six-room  house,  electricity;  spring  water;  300 
maples;  ideal  summer  home  or  year-round  farm;  $2,500. 
Harold  Fogg,  East  Burke,  Vt. 


24-ACRE  improved  road  farm,  all  tillable;  comfortable 
buildings;  never  failing  springs;  25  shade  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers;  fruit  trees  and  berries:  lights  avail¬ 
able;  mail  and  school  bus  route.  Virgil  Smith,  New 
Lisbon.  Write  Mount  Vision,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  or  rent  a  four-room  cottage  on 
about  one  acre;  vicinity  of  50  miles.  Box  516, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


136  acres  rich,  level  land,  eight  miles  from  Bing¬ 
hamton,  macadam  road,  school  bus,  seven-room 

house,  bath,  furnace,  electric  lights,  big  basement 
barn,  drinking  cups,  2  silos,  2  horses,  40  cows,  5 
heifers,  bull,  30  hens,  3  hogs,  all  modern  tools  on 
rubber,  2  tractors,  plows,  harrows,  cultivator,  mower. 
2  wagons,  harness,  sulky  plow,  cooler,  milker,  spread¬ 
er,  blower,  thresher,  drill,  horse  mower,  rake,  loader, 
feed  grinder,  binder,  corn  binder,  42  farm  truck,  milk 
checks  last  year  over  $10,000;  taxes,  $125;  price 
$20,000.  H.  P.  VanOrder,  39  Clarke  St.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


WATERFRONT  farm,  dandy  money  maker;  modern 
poultry  plant,  capacity  2,500  layers;  nice  home;  con¬ 
veniences;  pretty  grounds;  crops,  fruit,  equipment,  some 
stock  included.  Owner,  R.  D.  2,  Box  111,  Millville, 
N.  J. 


DUTCHESS  County  commercial  apple  orchard  and 
estate;  eight  miles  Poughkeepsie;  five  miles  East¬ 
ern  State  Parkway:  197  acres  (64  orchard,  21  hay,  55 
pasture,  57  woods);  apples,  peaches,  sheep;  good 
buildings;  modern  cold  storage,  repair  shop,  concrete 
swimming  pool;  all  improvements  in  house;  every¬ 
thing  electric,  air  conditioning,  oil  furnace,  sun  par¬ 
lor,  rock  garden,  outdoor  living  room,  brook;  with  or 
without  full  equipment  and  crop.  Broadview  Or¬ 
chards,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


24  ACRES  near  Poughkeepsie.  Chester  Ridenour,  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


45  ACRES,  ideal  poultry  farm,  cheap;  good  soil,  large, 
good  9 -room  house,  gamble  roof  barn;  natural  gas, 
electricity ;  never  failing  water ;  if  sold  soon,  25  acre- 
wood  lot  thrown  in  at  same  price;  reasonable  amount 
down  or  monthly  payments.  Mrs.  Clyde  Vanderhoof, 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 


OTSEGO  County  farm,  153  acres;  good  buildings:  never 
failing  water;  county  road,  school  bus,  electricity; 
bare  or  stocked;  reasonable.  Frank  Gracyalny,  Burling¬ 
ton  Flats,  N.  Y. 


220  ACRES,  healthful  location,  upstate  New  York; 

lovely  Colonial  white  house,  two  fine  fireplaces,  three 
baths,  shade  from  big  maples;  large  basement  barn, 
cement  stable,  steel  roof;  roof  for  50  head;  two  chicken 
houses  for  600;  big  windmill;  splendid  water  supply; 
woods,  level  fields;  included  are  two  cows,  two  big 
horses,  tractor  and  complete  machinery  for  $6,700;  half 
cash  down.  Darwin  Craig,  attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


525  ACRES,  high  fertility;  two  sets  buildings;  modern 
cow  barn;  milking  50  registered  Guernseys,  equipment 
worth  $10,000;  present  manager  built  this  amazing  in¬ 
vestment  return;  an  outstanding  proposition;  bargain 
price.  Cring,  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio. 


MARLTON,  N.  J. ;  excellent  business  opportunity ;  13 
acres,  large  greenhouse,  two  smaller  hothouses,  barn, 
two  four-room  and  bath  dwellings;  frontage  on  two 
roads;  a  going  business;  ideal  for  raising  plants,  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables;  immediate  possession.  R.  R. 
Harden,  200  Marne  Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale;  Clifton:  excellent  16-acre  truck  farm; 

large  house  for  two  families ;  fine  market  house  and 
garage;  reasonable  David  Van  Dillen,  777  Clifton 
Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  eight  miles  from  Strouds¬ 
burg  and  85  miles  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia: 
on  State  road;  111  acre  farm  with  half  mile  excellent 
trout  stream;  nine  room  house  with  hot  water  heat, 
bath  and  electric;  dairy  barn,  14  stanchions;  water  and 
eleetric;  poultry  houses  for  700  hens,  with  water  and 
electric;  machine  shed;  slate  roofs;  very  low  taxes; 
$8,500.  Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor. 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


LONG  established  combination  hardware  store  and 
poultry  farm,  money  maker;  brick  store,  stock  and  fix¬ 
tures,  including  plumbing  tools;  eight  rooms  and  bath, 
furnace;  building  35x70  for  double-deck  poultry  house; 
six  acres  land,  garage  and  other  buildings;  all  painted 
and  excellent  condition;  $5,500,  half  cash.  National 
Realty  Sales  System,  241  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
No.  A-173. 


WANTED — 100-150  acres,  dairy  farm;  15-18  head 
cattle;  machinery;  good  buildings,  woodland;  terms. 
BOX  7957,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


17- ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  completely  equipped; 

1,000  pullets,  seven  cows,  sheep,  turkeys;  one  of  the 
best  bargains  in  years;  beautiful  11-room  house,  slate 
roof;  city  water,  all- improvements ;  at  Whitney  Point, 
N.  Y. ;  everything,  $9,000;  half  cash.  Phone  Greene 
47-Y-4  for  appointment.  United. Real  Estate,  Tri¬ 
angle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Six-room  house  in  Valley  Stream,  N.  Y. ; 
steam  heat,  bath  and  fence  on  grounds;  grape  arbor 
and  currant  bushes;  near  bus  and  railroad:  sacrifice 
cheap.  Mrs.  Poore,  97  East  Melrose  St.,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  excellent  income — Sell 
modern  grade  A  dairy  farm  for  200  milking  cows, 
45  miles  from  San  Francisco,  1,100  acres;  excellent 
equipment,  presently  350  heads  high  grade  cattle,  in¬ 
cluding  young  stock;  no  difficulty  in  marketing  prod¬ 
ucts;  beautiful  residence,  bunkhouse,  milking  bam 
milk  house,  calf  barn,  food  mixing  and  storage  barn 
built  in  1941,  besides  many  other  buildings;  approxi¬ 
mate  gross  income  $57,000  yearly;  price  $125,000.  of 
which  $42,000  for  stock  and  $12,000  for  equipment; 
principals  only.  BOX  7960,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  just  want  to  say  a  good  word  for 
the  starling,  who  is  generally  accounted 
one  of  the  least  desirable  of  our  im¬ 
ported  citizens.  True,  he  is  a  nuisance, 
dirty  beyond  count,  and  a  usurper  of 
homes  of  many  of  our  more  desirable 
birds.  True,  his  tribe  flocks  into  our 
barns  and  church  steeples  in  winter 
and,  because  of  their  filth,  are  the  de¬ 
spair  of  long-suffering  farmers.  And 
also  true,  as  a  stretcher  of  our  meat 
supply,  he  is  a  hopeless  proposition. 
Don’t  ever  try  to  eat  one;  it  just  can’t 
be  done.  He  is  so  tough  that  compared 
to  him,  shoe  leather  would  be  a  tender 
morsel. 

The  starling  has,  however,  one  redeem¬ 
ing  feature  which  to  my  mind  out¬ 
weighs  all  his  evil  and  makes  him  ap¬ 
pear  almost  a  godsend.  He  eats  Jap 
beetles,  picking  them  out  of  our  lawns 
when  they  first  appear  and  pursuing 
them  relentlessly  through  their  entire 
season,  taking  millions  of  them  from 


7-ROOM  house,  garage,  all  improvements;  exclusive 
neighborhood  on  Route  6,  New  York;  ideal  summer 
or  permanent  home.  Leon  Wehner,  196  West  Main  St.. 
Fort  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Greenhouse,  35x175,  and  45  acres  good 
land,  near  Philadelphia;  truck,  eoal  and  plants  for 
fall  and  winter,  $7,000,  half  cash;  reason  for  selling, 
age  and  illness.  BOX  7918,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease — Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Lake  region;  large  poultry  and  general  farm; 
all  conveniences,  macadam  road,  four  dwellings,  12 
main  buildings,  mostly  modern;  easily  remodeled  to 
include  dairy;  buildings  alone  worth  $30,000;  will  deal 
buildings  with  50  to  500  acres  to  suit  customer’s 
wishes;  terms  reasonable.  BOX  7917,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


30  ACRES,  beautiful  retirement  home;  6  rooms,  elec¬ 
tric,  bath,  furnace,  modem  kitchen,  hardwood  fin¬ 
ish;  fine  buildings;  wooded  landscaped  setting  seldom 
equalled;  stream;  handy  location;  $6,000.  Cring,  Mount 
Gilead,  Ohio. 


WANTED — New  York,  several  acres,  good  house. 
Cash.  BOX  7925,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 180 -acre  farm  with  16-room  boarding 
house  and  7-room  bungalow,  in  Catskill  Mountains; 
all  modern  improvements;  splendid  business  opportu¬ 
nities;  $22,000,  terms.  BOX  7926,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — To  settle  estate,  one  of  the  finest  re¬ 
sorts  in  the  Catskills;  established  24  years;  com¬ 
pletely  furnished,  ready  for  business;  main  house  and 
two  cottages;  have  running  water  in  all  bedrooms:  ten¬ 
nis  court,  other  games;  brook;  87  acres;  price  right 
for  quick  sale.  Owner,  Box  75.  Cairo,  N.  Y. 


GAS  station,  orchard  and  roadstand  on  State’s  busiest 
highway,  $6,000,  terms;  many  others,  and  country 
stores.  BOX  7969,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100-ACRE  dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped,  on  main 
thoroughfare,  near  large  city;  $9,000.  Baxter, 
agent,  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


FALL  WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.50  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WE  CAN  FURNISH  you  grade  A  maple  syrup  at 
$3.39  per  gallon,  F.  O.  B.  Wilmington;  retail  only. 
Deerfield  Valley  Farmers'  Exchange,  Inc.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Vt. 


BLACK  walnut  meats,  large  Stewart  pecan  halves  and 
shelled  almonds,  lb.,  $1.60;  2  lbs.,  $3.15;  5  lbs., 
$7.50,  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


WANT  to  buy  black  currants;  state  price.  Ahnelt, 
3309  Perry  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  goat  cheese  (not  rationed) ,  digests  eas¬ 
ier;  also  mildly  laxative;  pound,  $1.25;  3  pounds, 
$3.50;  postpaid.  Twin  Pine  Goat  Farm,  Wantagh. 
N.  Y. 


THE  new  crop  of  "North  Country”  clover  honey  will  be 
ready  from  July  15;  5-lb.,  $1.25;  six  5-lb.  jars,  $6.66 
by  express;  not  prepaid;  no  C.  O.  D.  St.  Lawrence 
River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  ss-rup,  $3.39  per 
gal.;  maple  sugar,  $2.75  per  5  lbs. ;  maple  cream,  75c. 
per  lb.  in  tins;  shipping  charges  extra.  Itoscoe  A.  Dem- 
ing,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


Country  Board 


CHILDREN  BOARDED — Summer  school  for  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing  children,  country  estate,  all  sports: 
nurse-teachers  of  the  deaf  on  staff.  Write  to  Hotel 
Latham  (807),  4  East  28th  St.,  New  York. 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

Phone  7-5221.  Maternity  and  convalescents,  unwed 
mothers’  cases,  confidential. 


CITY  people,  wanting  nice,  quiet  home  in  village. 
Write  for  details,  BOX  7906,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  board  on  Sullivan  County  farm  for  boy,  $25 
per  month,  plus  light  chores.  BOX  7914,  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


BOARDERS  wanted;  low  rates.  Marjorie  McClellan 
Flint,  Randolph,  Vt. 


WANTED — A  couple  or  three  persons  (Christians)  to 
board  summer  or  longer;  cool  nights;  fishing;  rea¬ 
sonable.  Young,  Arena,  N.  Y. 


CONVALESCENT  home;  ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 
diabetic,  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
7919,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOUNTAIN  Rest  tourist  home  in  Shenandoah  Valley; 

modem,  near  Greyhound  bus  service;  $12  weekly; 
room  and  board.  Mrs.  O.  M.  Gochenour,  Edinburg,  Va. 


W  ANTED — To  board,  elderly  couple  or  lady ;  private 
farm  home;  modern  conveniences.  BOX  7929,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — By  an  elderly  lady,  board  and  room  in  a 
Protestant  Christian  family;  farm  home;  50  miles 
from  New  York  City.  BOX  7941,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  board  on  farm,  commuting  distance  New 
York,  parents  13-year  son.  BOX  7942,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRENCHMAN,  middle  aged,  wishes  board  small 
farm;  obligant.  BOX  7943,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  place  to  spend  week-ends  all  year; 

small  house  or  part;  near  bus  line.  BOX  7959, 
Rural  New-Y’orker. 


TWO  or  three  Christian  ladies  share  lovely  room : 
swimming  near.  Mrs.  Ridenour,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE  aged  war  veteran  desires  home  in  country: 

would  pay,  or  light  work  for  board.  George  Ott,  783 
Prospect  St.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


MOTHER  and  son  desire  board  on  farm  for  summer, 
exchange  for  light  outside  duties;  not  further  than 
Catskills.  BOX  7948,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 


Miscellan  eous 


WANTED — Power  lawnmower,  30  inch  cut  or  over, 
with  riding  sulky;  all  in  good  condition;  state  make 
and  price.  Mrs.  William  B.  Thompson,  1061  North 
Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Snow  plow  attachment  for  garden  tractor; 

also  small  power  sprayer.  Reply  to  BOX  7775. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

18  ARNDT  Laying  Batteries,  latest  model  in  good 
condition,  72  cages  per  battery  with  automatic  water 
feed  and  belt  cleaning  system;  either  entire  lot  or  at 
least  half  offered  at  bargain  price  of  $75  per  battery 
f.  o.  b.  our  farm.  Helvetian  Acres,  R.  F.  D  3  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Yorktown  Heights  660. 

ELECTRIC  clippers  wanted;  Stewart  or  any  other 
make;  state  price,  model,  number  and  particulars 
R.  Vockins,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— -Model  38  Caterpillar  Combine.  10  foot 

Fawn  Grove, lepa°.n  Bros”  Bridgeton<  Pa-  1’lmno  8R11. 

FOR  SALE— Pasturizing  plant,  including  the  follow¬ 

ing  items:  GB  150  spray  E  pasteurizer.  Taylor  re- 
cording  and  indicating  thermometers,  6-foot  CR 
cooler  (aerator),  with  sides;  bottle  and  can  washer 

mrm,'?».StniU5er'aBe|t?ff  brine  PumP<  gallons 
per  minute,  O.  &  S.  8-horse  power  high  pressure 
steam  boiler  (with  new  grates);  CB  chill  chaser  and 
trap,  Norge  walk-in  cooler,  6x6  feet;  sanitary  fittings 
to  connect  pasteurizer  and  cooler;  Victor  brine  tank. 
400  gallons,  complete  with  coils  hooked  up  for  sweet 
water  system;  Heil  4  wide  bottle  washer,  soaker  type; 
Mi hvaukee  J.  filler,  with  plug  capper;  cover-lip  capper 
bottler>’  1%  horse  power  Ivelvinator 
compressor,  ^  horse  power  Kelvinator  compressor,  % 
horse  power  Norge  compressor;  complete  unit,  $5,200 
^>2^£^__£]arms^BarrytQwn,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  almost  new  hand  cultivator,  one 

horse  drawn  buggy  in  good  condition,  one  Eureka 
vacuum  cleaner.  Call  or  write,  G.  C.  Greenway.  St. 
James,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER  or  alfalfa  wanted  in  the  field,  baled.  Write 

^Pleasant  Hill  I  arms,  Chester,  N.  J.,  or  call  Chester 

BEES— Italian  or  Caucasian  packages,  with  queens; 

3  Pounds,  $5;  none  C.  O.  D.;  queens 
$1.25  each.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— New  double  14-inch  plows,  picking  wax 

2  small  oil  incubators,  violin,  poultry  equipment’ 
typewriter.  Parker  Winne,  Altamont,  N.  YQ  D  U’ 

COLORFUL  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpet- 

HaMeton,  PaP“Ce  Oman's.  531  West  1st  St  . 

WANTED— Used  Delco-Light  plant;  state  details 

6;l  mie- 

WANTED— Large  size  manure  spreader;  state  model 

cs^^rstB  co--  xuc-; 

FOR  SALE— 110-volt  Koehler  automatic  light  sys- 

! 111  » L J 9 9 - w il t t  capacity,  in  excellent  condition- 
price  $3i  o.  lteml  Wesnofske,  Hicksville,  Long  Island.’ 

QUILTS,  $4.50;  pieced  tops,  $2.50;  aprons,  50c.;  but- 

terfly  and  tulip  spreads,  $3.00;  rugs.  $3.00-  croXt 
doilies,  oOc.  Airs.  Daniel  Stevens,  Groton,  Vt. 


WANTED — House  trailer,  factory  built 

Route  2,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Caswell 


ACTIVE  feed  mill  doing  wholesale  and  retail  busi¬ 

ness;  give  full  details.  Mitchell  Coal  &  Feed  Co 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  ’ 

WANTED — Power  tree  sprayer.  Noonan's  Nurserv  7') 

Sunrise  Highway,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Cider  press,  large  size  using  55-inch  rack- 

advise  name  of  manufacturer,  equipment  included  con- 
ditlon  and  price.  Bowse  Company,  Somerville  45,  Mass. 

WANTED— Sponson  canoe.  BOX  7952,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

FOR  SALE— Two-horse  mowing  machine,  make  Adri- 

anee,  and  plows.  Martin  Van  Biarcom,  Hunter- 
brook  Road,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Yorktown  8674. 

SALE — Tractor  or  horse  corn  planter,  fertilizer  attach- 
ment;  seven-foot  disc,  large  Goulds  pump,  small 
hammer  mill,  William  Reinhardt,  Port  Jervis,  N. 

WANTED— Wheelbarrow  duster.  Box  272,  Southamp¬ 
ton,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— One  h.  p.  35  C  unit  11-220  V.  60-cyclo 
AC  V  agner  pump,  motor,  chain  drive,  accessories ; 
$125.  L.  Ribolz,  Box  483,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y, 


Th,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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CULL  CAREFULLY! 

no<o  /  ft 


eft"! 


ffi 


i 


If  some  of  your  birds  don’t  pay 
their  way*  cull  carefully.  Don’t 
let  them  be  free  boarders. 
For  in  a  feed-short  year  it’s 
vital  that  every  bird  be  a  real 
producer  of  eggs  or  meat. 

The  next  time  you  buy  chicks 
remember  this.  It’s  a  waste  of 
grain  to  feed  a  poor  chick..  It 
pays  to  buy  breeding.  It  pays 
to  feed  chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  and  produce.  Non-pro* 
ducers  waste  feed.  Only  the 
producers  should  eat. 

Hubbard  Farms  — one  of 

America’s  6nest  breeding  farms, 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire.  Branch 
Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 


HUBBARDS 

PROFIT-BRED 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Mass.-U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 

PLUS  WARREN’S  PRIVATE  STANDARD 

Mass. -U.S.  R.O.P.  standards  are  high  but 
v™  Private  Breeding  Standards  are  higher 
,v  °n^cs^  T>v  n,^.ngs  attest  the  soundness  of 
*hT  T  'Yar™,n  Breedmg  Program.  Now  leading 
AXJL.  breeds  at  i  armingdale.  New  York  Test? 
MASS.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Tested  Since  1929  without  a  Reactor 

Headed  by  Advanced  Headed  by  Bar"redE  Males 
U.  S.  R.  0.  P.  Males  from  U.S.  R.O.P.  Strain 
Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks  for  Fall. 

M  inter  and  Spring  delivery.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Price  List. 

„  J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


*«ssAciuisrrJ? 
ISSOCIMBK  ' 


ctarims 1 

rotanor 

BRtEDERS . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Prepared  For  The  Job  Aheai 

\Vhen  Riverside  New  Hampshire  Chicks  ■ 
PC’  th,ey  have  t,le  inherent  abilities  to  li 
^fatisrLe2rIy’  and  grow  duickly  into  heavy  lay 
eggs,  or  meaty  broilers.  20  years  of  ti 
less  breeding  back  them  up.  Hundreds  of  nrosn, 

OUtstandinTS,  V®  ?eaApin8.  the  bcnolits  from  tl 
outstanding  stiain  of  America’s  most  popular  brc. 

y  PuHorum  Clean  and 

ed  hreeders  on  our  own  4  farms, 
run  cfr  scxoT  llampslules  available  either  straigl 

...  «EADY-TO-LAY  PULLETS 
^DM/?Sc.tor  Free  Felder  and  Prices. 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Box  10,  Leo  Berard,  Owner  Salem,  N. 


^Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 

%l[°of  spizzerinktum 


( Trade-Name  Reg,  V.  S.  Pat  Off  , 

ONLY  ONE  SOURCE 

There  is  only  one  place  where  yo 
^an  get  genuine  SPIZZEIUNKTm 
inoo/Stli,k  uani!  ‘h at  is  at  Christie’s 

100 /o  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAI 

New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
“wTt,.  ,  Cnris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
rH b .<lT.^rcteo,fYoiiterature'  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIES  PLTRY.  F  ARMS.  Box  60.  Kinoston,  N.H 


^  Golden  Ham  ps 


Improved  New  Hampshires 

XTMASS.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAF 

Developed  by  Alger  from  finest  NAT  I VI 
New  Hampshire  foundation  stock.  Rid 
golden  plumage.  Prolific  layers.  Large 
egg  size.  Superb  meat  quality. 

Write  for  folder  and  Price  List. 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr 
Box  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


'  -  -  0 
:WMl 

Chamberlin 

L-"*  POULTRY  FARMS  g 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Poultry  Farms,  R.F. 

Hardy  Chicks  from  o 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  p„ 
Clean  Breeders.  Ma 
good  layers,  broiler 
Se.\ed  chicks  availabl 
Folder.  CHAMBERLI 


P'111 1  FTS  HENS.  Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom 
■  unbLio  Barron  Breeding,  354  egg-sired  stock. 
Range  Grown.  Inspection  privilege,  100%  live  arrival. 
SPECIAL  I  Order  August  and  September  Pullets, 
any  age.  Be  ready  to  profit  from  High  Egg  Prices 
this  fall.  Catalog  Free.  LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  1 1 04- J  -  *  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Poultry  on  Range 

The  past  few  months  have  been 
tough  going  for  the  men  specializing  in 
market  egg  production.  Profits  in  poul¬ 
try  must  be  sufficient  to  make  the  busi¬ 
ness  attractive  to  the  man  who  pro¬ 
duces  eggs,  otherwise  production  wil 
rapidly  decline  and  shortages  of  eggs 
and  meat  will  occur. 

With  a  complicated  economy  such  as 
ours,  no  one  can  plan  well  enough  to 
have  all  people  affected  equally.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  inevitable  that  inequali¬ 
ties  will  occur.  In  order  to  stimulate  in¬ 
creased  production  of  certain  crops, 
price  incentives  have  been  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
which  have  resulted  in  greatly  in¬ 
creased  costs  to  the  poultrymen.  It  is 
doubtful  if  some  of  these  adjustments 
have  produced  more  feed  stuffs,  and 
also  if  such  increased  tonnage  costs 
have  been  justified.  The  poultryman 
will  therefore  be  faced  continuously 
with  a  need  for  a  careful  study  of  his 
management  practices  and  to  correct 
and  improve  them,  otherwise  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  stay  in  business. 

Range  sanitation  is  highly  important 
in  order  to  grow  birds  relatively  free 
of  round  worms  and  with  a  minimum  of 
coccidiosis.  Use  well  drained  land.  Pro¬ 
vide  water  in  sanitary  waterers,  and 
clean  all  drinking  devices  daily.  If 
automatic  waterers  are  used  and  are 
permanently  located,  it  is  advisable  to 
place  them  on  wire  platforms  and  fix 
it  so  that  the  watering  area  will  be  dry. 

If  trouble  has  been  experienced  with 
internal  parasites,  it  will  pay  big  divi¬ 
dends  to  practice  range  rotation;  at 
least  a  two-year  and  preferably  a  three- 
year  rotation. 

Overcrowding  range  areas  is  another 
method  of  building  up  trouble.  Do 
not  allow  more  than  500  pullets  per 
acre  on  a  well  sodded  range.  Scatter 
1  the  shelters  or  brooder  houses  over  all 
the  range  area  and  thus  spread  out  the 
birds.  Move  the  feed  hoppers  at  least 
twice  weekly.  This  will  spread  the 
pullets  over  the  entire  area  and  they 
will  graze  down  the  range  uniformly. 
Also  it  will  decrease  the  possibility  of 
contamination  by  droppings. 

If  possible,  save  labor  by  installing 
running  water.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
place  a  barrel  on  skids  and  attach  an 
automatic  flow  waterer.  Labor  and 
time  can  also  be  saved  by  having  port¬ 
able  feed  storage  buildings  that  can  be 
suitably  located.  Thus  either  with  a 
truck,  wagon  or  wheelbarrow  the  feed 
can  be  placed  in  the  feed  hoppers  daily. 

If  a  complete  mash  is  fed,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  feed  be  available,  especially 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Allow  the  feed  hoppers  to 
get  empty  for  a  short  time  at  least  twice 
a  week.  This  insures  fresh  feed,  and  if 
any  has  become  wet  it  will  be  cleaned 
up  and  thus  musty  and  moldy  feed 
avoided.  Some  time  ago,  we  ran  into  a 
disease  problem  with  our  pullets  on 
range.  It  appeared  to  be  of  a  respira¬ 
tory  type,  but  turned  out  to  be  due  to 
musty,  moldy  feed.  If  a  mash-scratch 
combination  is  being  used,  then  all  feed 
can  be  given  in  hoppers.  If,  however, 
you  prefer  to  feed  grain  on  the  ground, 
be  sure  to  feed  it  on  a  clean,  fresh  place 
each  day.  Feeding  on  one  place  all  sum¬ 
mer  may  lead  to  contamination  and 
more  disease  trouble. 

Early  hatched  pullets  will  soon  be 
ready  for  housing.  Some  old  hens  will 
have  to  be  culled  out  to  make  room  for 
these  new  pullets.  Allow  sufficient  time 
for  a  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting 
of  the  laying  pens,  between  the  time 
the  old  birds  go  out  and  the  new  pullets 
go  in.  In  the  long  run,  it  will  pay  to 
house  pullets  when  they  first  start  to 
lay,  or  at  any  rate,  by  the  time  they 
are  in  10-20  per  cent  of  production. 
Less  loss  will  occur  at  housing  time  if 
the  pullets  are  brought  in  before  they 
start  to  lay.  If  birds  are  already  in  pro¬ 
duction  when  housed,  some  birds  are 
sure  to  become  injured  through  rough 
handling.  Such  birds  will  usually  die 
in  from  three  to  ten  days  from  ruptured 
egg  yolk  condition.  Laying  birds  should 
be  handled  carefully  and  thus  avoid 
unnecessary  losses. 

Breeding  cockerels  should  be  provid¬ 
ed  with  handy  roosts  about  three  feet 
off  the  ground.  Land  that  has  clumps 
of  brush  makes  an  ideal  cockerel  range, 
because  it  provides  escape  for  harassed 
males.  A  hopper  of  mash  in  the  shelter 
will  save  more  of  the  more  timid 
birds.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  even 
the  best  birds  may  be  “off  feed”  for  a 
day  and  may  be  “ganged  up”  and  killed 
by  other  males.  If  possible,  do  not  put 
more  than  50  males  together  in  one 
range  unit.  Large  numbers  together 
means  that  more  will  be  killed  and 
ruined.  Producing  a  good  male  is  an 
expensive  job;  costs  can  be  reduced  by 
providing  good  conditions  for  growth 
and  freedom  from  fear.  t.  b.  c. 


Feeding  Ducks 

Will  you  please  advise  what  to  feed 
ducks?  There  is  no  special  duck  mixture 
available  here,  so  they  just  get  a 
chicken  feed  and  greens.  I  feel  that 
something  is  lacking  because  they  pull 
out  feathers  from  each  other  and  eat 
them.  mrs.  b.  d. 

Ducks  can  be  fed  the  regular  mash 
used  for  hens.  We  have  reared  and  fed 
many  this  way  with  fine  success.  Fea¬ 
ther  pulling  is  probably  due  to  a  lack 
of  animal  protein,  namely,  meat  scrap, 
or  fish  meal,  both  of  which  are  hard 
to  get  now. 


FOR  RAPID  GROWTH! 


Tonic  and  Conditioner-Used  in  Mash 

Help  your  birds  mature  into  plump,  profitable 
meat— tone  them  up  for  the  big  egg  production  job 
ahead.  Regular  use  of  TONAX  in  their  mash  pro¬ 
vides  growing  birds  with  needed  blood-building  ele¬ 
ments  and  trace  minerals.  Contains  mild  astringents 
to  help  relieve  swollen  intestinal  tissue — also  effeci 
tive  stimulants  to  pep  flagging  appetites.  Fine  fot 
layers,  too!  No  fillers  in  TONAX;  100%  active  in¬ 
gredients.  Convenient  and  inexpensive.  Only  1  lb.  to 
100  lbs.  of  mash.  If  your  birds  need  a  tonic,  give 
them  TONAX — it  pays!  2  lbs.,  75c;  6  lbs.,  $2. 
At  your  Lee  Dealer  (Drug,  Hatchery,  Seed  or  Feed 
Store). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY  Omaha  8,  Nebraska 


My  Big  Brother  Says 
GIVE  'EM  TONAX ! 


WHITIitOCK 


BABY $4  A  AA 
CHICKS  I**vU 


PER 

100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  st  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT. F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS,  o  < 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


THEWS  NO 
argument 

with  heredity.  “Like 
■*  father  like  son”  is  an 
old  and  true  saying  that  applies  to  chicks 
as  well  as  people.  It  means  that  breeding 
counts.  You  buy  breeding  when  you  buy 
Hall’s  Quality  Chicks— they  grow  into 

your  extra  profit.  ^ _  _ _  _ 

Write  for  Hall’s  catalog  of  chick  facts. 
HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC. 
BOX  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


HALL'Se^CHlCI^ 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


^  *ahn”Sin°f 
S?tr  hSaUsf^tioS. 

KERRD  ces-  ' 
fH»CKERR(Es  ' 

r^OSf£t  S 


MflPES  chicks 

Bvlnr  mV  Healthy-Bred  to  be 
Profit-Makers.  New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  and  Red- 
Roek  Crosses,  from  U.S.  Pullorum  Passed  breeders. 
Hatches  year  ‘round — reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES.  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


CAPON 


Newest  Catalog  on  latest, 
highest  quality,  low  cost 
Capon  tool  sets.  Hlus- 
trated  —  Easy  methods. 

gorge  p.  PILLING  &  SON^V/o^8^/]^ 
years)  2221  Arch  St.,  Oept.  4,  Phila.  3,  Pettna. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  23  THIRD  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Books,  Rock- 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses;  Straight  Run,  $12  00-100. 
White  Giants  $13.00-100.  Mixed  $11.00-100.  Postpaid. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

PHI  I  FTS  5  t0  Is  weeks  old.  9000  Parmenter  Beds, 
*  record  of  performance  ancestry,  also  some 

Rocks,  Crosses  and  Hampshires.  Sold  out  till  July  on 
chicks.  Young  laying  hens  and  males  for  flock  im¬ 
provement.  State  clean.  Fair  prices.  HUGH  ES’ 
FOUNDATION  BREEDING  FARM,  Bernardston,  Mass. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


^egPo.rns'  W-  Wyan.,  wlRockj^roS 
Breeds.  R.O.P.  Sired  Bar.  Rocks  and  N.  H.  Reds  and 
H.  Mixed,  write  for  free  circular  and  Drice  list 

A.  W.  ULSH’S  HATCHERY.  BoxR,  Beaver  Swings.  Pa. 


I  FfiHORNS  yiiai o?Y  484  t0  881  egg*  P€r 

I  cwnv/nivj  'isssc!.  bird  (official  3  t0  5 

l/yyiZCSE  HaOOft  year  records)  mean 
^  „  V-  REAL  PROFITS!  Full 

story  m  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


—  BROOKSIDE  PULLETS  — 

Large  Hanson  Strain  Leghorns.  4  weeks  to  16 
weeks  old.  Grown  on  free  farm  range. 

Write  fer  Circular  and  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prep.,  Bex  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


R.I.  RED  PULLETS 

Range  grown.  July  delivery,  March  hatched  $1.75;  April 
$1.35:  May  $1.00.  August  delivery  add  40c  each. 

LOVELL  GORDON,  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 

RAISE  Y0DR  OWN  MEAT  T^SZSZ. 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


Wh.  Muscovy  Ducklings 

Also  Drakes  and  Hatching  Eggs. 

Jac-Lew  Farm,  Croton  Dam  Road,  Ossining.  New  York 

MAMMOUTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $24.00-100. 
SECOR  POULTRY  FARM  -  -  WILSON,  N.  Y. 

Runner  Ducklings  $18.00;  Sexed  hens  $25.00:  Brakes 
$14.00  prepaid.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 

LARGE  TYPE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $24-100.  White 
Muscovys  $32-100.  Reginald  Pryce,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Runners. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  Large.  LIPORY’S  DUCK 
HATCHERY,  Route  5,  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey 


O 

Killers 

"7500^ 

■■ssSns 

lUood-Tested 


BABY  CHICKSond 
STARTED  PULLETS 


America's  largest  producers  and  shippers  of  prime 

Heavy  Breed  Started  Pullets  for  prolific  egg  produc-  _  _  _  _  __ 

tion.  Thousands  weekly  the  year  around.  Ship  any- I  fan.  ,  *  ■ 
where.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Floor  brooded—  f  n  fo60d, 

range  raised  for  strength  and  endurance.  '  ~ 

Chicks  hatched  every  month  in  the  year.  All 
breeders  pullorum  tested. 

Free  Catalog  tells  all.  Send  for  It. 

CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS 

7I6D  Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford  8.  Conn. 

Phone:  8-5098 


3  '4  month 

A f nu>$t 

pullets 

£"Ain30jo60da*  1 

Sa 
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Make  more  money! 

The  way  to  cut  costs  and 
make  more  money  is  to  get 
high  production.  The  200 
egg  hen  eats  only  10  to  11 
more  pounds  of  feed  per  year 
than  the  bird  laying  139  eggs. 
Balanced  rations,  backed  by 
nutritional  research,  support 
good  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  for  maximum  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 


Don’t  worry 

about  feed 

Building  a  scientific  ration 
is  a  job  for  the  skilled  nutri¬ 
tionist.  44  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  and  research  create 
balanced  rations  for  you.  Re¬ 
sults  at  our  Holliston  Biolo¬ 
gical  farm  and  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  users  prove  the 
soundness  of  our  research  in 
building  productive  feeds. 


You  can’t  fool 

the  chicken 


Hens  need  high  grade  con- 
centratedfood;  balanced  care¬ 
fully  as  to  proteins,  vitamins 
and  minerals.  If  you  cut  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  their 
feed — THEY  cut  production. 
Save  feed — cull  the  non-pro¬ 
ducers.  Maintain  high  intake 
of  nutritionally  balanced  feed 
with  the  good  birds. 


J LAY  or  : 
'W-BUST  h 

Sg&SBm 
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Park  &  Pollard 


POULTRY 

LOSSES  from 

LICE  and 

Feather  Mites 


Spread  Black  Leaf  40  on  roosts  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  Perching  fowls  cause  fumes  to  rise  due  to 
warmth  of  the  body.  Lice  and  feather 
mites  are  killed  by  these  fumes  .  „  . 

Black  Leaf  40  is  easy  and  economi¬ 
cal  to  use  . .  .  Full  directions  with 
package.  Try  it!  ,  A 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL 
CORP.,  Incorporated.  Louisville  2.  Ky. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


loxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  brooder 

house.  pests.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat* 

If-,.  ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

Wills  germs.  FOR  C  O  LDS— ~ 'Spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 
HelnS  nrpvpnt  8evera‘  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night. 

Ask  yoar  dealer  or  WRITE 

.  disease-  TOXITE  LABORATORIES.  BOX  14,  CHESTERTOWM,  MD. 


REDUCED/*/**"  PRICES 

§WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED 
CHICKS,  PULLETS 

DAY-OLD  or  Started-Also  Sexed  Males 


U.S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,800,000  Ese 
Hatching  Capacity 
Hatches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

Catalog 

FREE! 


FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Insured  thru  first  14-Day  Danger  Period 
■ — any  loss  replaced  FULLY  without 
charge.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males 
from  200-300-Egg  R.  O.  P.  Hens  than 
any  other  N.  Jersey  plant:  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds: 
Write  for  FREE  LITERATURE. 
BARGAIN  SUMMER  PRICES: 


WERE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  G-3  Vineland,  H.Jf. 


Ckls. 

100 

$2.00 


9.00 

18.00 

2.00 

11.00 

16.00 

11.00 

15.00 

20.00 

11.00 

11.00 

16.00 

11.00 

9.00 

9.00 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Plt9. 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or  loo  100 

Gasson  Sired  White  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $19.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds. . 

N.  H.  Reds,  SPECIAL  AAA . 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $28.00  Hundred. 
R.  A.  GARMAN  Box  R.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


||  PUBLISHER’S  DESK  j| 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  was  not  the 
author  of  the  letter  signed  R.  W.,  but  am 
glad  to  know  that  there  is  at  least  one 
who  goes  out  of  the  way  to  do  things 
for  others.  Now  a  word  for  your  paper. 
Your  editorials  show  you  are  working 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  more 
power  to  you  in  your  good  work.  Your 
special  articles  are  a  great  help  to  all  of 
us,  and  we  do  look  forward  to  your 
paper  each  issue.  You  are  doing  a 
good  job  in  that  Publisher’s  Desk  Col¬ 
umn.  R.  M.  W. 

We  received  a  letter  signed  with  ini¬ 
tials  only  and  consulted  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  and  took  a  chance  on  a  party 
of  the  same  initials.  We  happened  to 
guess  wrong,  but  the  reply  above  is  so 
sincere  we  print  it  in  appreciation  of 
this  reader’s  confidence  in  us.  The  in¬ 
cident  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  sign¬ 
ing  your  name  and  address  when  writ¬ 
ing  to  us.  If  the  R.  W.  who  wrote  will 
send  his  name  and  address,  we  will 
reply. 

A  scheme  has  been  uncovered  that 
tends  to  gyp  returned  veterans  out  of 
their  mustering-out  pay.  So-called 
bird  dogs,  as  they  are  known  in  the 
racket  field,  are  already  making  contact 
by  telephone  intimating  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  inquiring  how  many  own 
War  Bonds  and  in  what  amounts.  By 
this  means  they  compile  a  “sucker 
list”  and  the  “bird  dogs”  know  whom 
they  can  contact.  These  swindlers  are 
known  to  have  offered  a  partnership  in 
some  juicy  looking  business  proposi¬ 
tion  that  turns  out  to  be  unprofifitable 
and  debt-ridden  or  a  complete  snare. 
Other  schemes  are  to  offer  shares  in  in¬ 
ventions  for  post-war  manufacture  or 
some  worthless  and  over-priced  farm 
lands.  There  are  also  swindles  in  at¬ 
tractive  appearing  jobs  where  a  deposit 
is  required  or  a  cash  bond.  Fake  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  require  substantial 
registration  fees  and  do  nothing  in  re¬ 
turn.  It  is  wise  to  be  cautious. 

I  have  been  told  you  have  a  collec¬ 
tion  agency.  I  put  many  accounts  in  a 
lawyer’s  hands  and  he  does  nothing 
about  them.  Can  you  take  these  ac¬ 
counts?  What  is  your  fee  for  collecting? 
I  will  be  willing  to  give  50  per  cent. 

New  York.  e.  p. 

We  do  not  have  a  collection  agency. 
We  try  to  aid  our  readers  in  giving  in¬ 
formation,  getting  adjustments  of  com¬ 
plaints  and  payments  of  neglected  bills 
when  the  debtors  are  at  a  distance  and 
indifferent,  and  when  we  feel  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  paper  and  publicity  will 
have  the  desired  effect  and  save  others 
from  a  similar  experience.  Claims 
against  individuals  in  the  same  locality 
we  do  not  undertake.  These  should  be 
settled  through  local  influences.  We 
make  no  charge  for  our  services.  We 
want  to  help  our  readers  and  have 
them  learn  from  the  experiences  of  oth¬ 
ers  just  what  kind  of  schemes  they 
should  avoid.  Our  service  is  free  and 
only  limited  to  the  extent  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  be  of  service  to  our  readers. 

I  am  enclosing  a  dollar  to  renew  my 
subscription  for  3  years.  We  still  like 
the  good  old  paper.  It  keeps  us  well 
informed  by  reading  Publisher’s  Desk. 
Many  thanks  for  all  the  helpful  advice 
given  throughout  your  paper.  j.  b. 

A  letter  like  this  gives  us  much  en¬ 
couragement  and  we  make  an  even 
greater  attempt  to  publish  matter  that 
will  be  helpful  to  readers  and  to  cover 
the  particular  things  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in. 

Will  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  value 
to  the  Great  Northern  Investing  Co., 
Inc.  in  New  York  State?  We  find  stock 
of  this  company  in  the  papers  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  relative.  g.  a.  k. 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  company 
is  out  of  existence.  Letters  to  them 
are  returned  unclaimed.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  was  dissolved  in  1940  and  no 
further  record  can  be  found. 

Due  to  your  efforts  I  received  a 
check  for  $8.00  which  we  had  tried  to 
get  since  last  January.  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  this  prompt  settlement  and 
assure  you  of  our  loyalty  toward  your 
publication.  It  is  the  lone  paper  which 
is  truly  fighting  for  the  rights  of  the 
dairy  farmer.  w.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 

This  was  a  Iffiong-drawn-out  trans¬ 
action  and  the  subscriber  had  about 
given  up  hope  of  an  adjustment.  We 
are  glad  our  efforts  were  successful  in 
so  short  a  time.  It  sometimes  needs  a 
vigorous  prod  to  get  a  complaint  out 
of  red  tape  and  pigeonholes. 

Again  a  warning  is  issued  against 
fake  collectors.  A  group  of  racketeers 
is  said  to  have  collected  $30,000  in  three 
years  in  the  name  of  a  reputable  chari¬ 
table  organization  and  $22,500  went  into 
their  own  pockets.  Containers  were 
sent  around  for  collections,  but  the 
scheme  was  checked  before  it  achieved 
the  proportions  planned  for  it.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  on  guard  constantly 
against  unscrupulous  racketeers,  and 
the  only  way  to  eliminate  fake  appeals 
for  charity  is  to  check  on  the  honesty 
of  their  purpose. 


EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size.  As  few  as  10 ;  reasonable.  Write  for  prices. 

N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.,  48  Leonard  Street, 
Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Seourity 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  ashing,  -without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  he  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’*  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  — -  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


REDUCE  MORTALITY 

when  COCCIDIOSIS  strikes 


Don't  let  coccidiosis  sabotage  your  flock.  Here’S 
a  safe,  easy-to-follow  treatment  that  helps  reduce 
mortality.  It’s  very  effective  and  inexpensive,  too. 

At  the  very  first  sign  of  any  coccidiosis,  give  an 
Epsom  Salts  flush  and  follow  with  PROTOSEP 
in  the  mash  for  four  days  (4  lbs.  PROTOSEP  to 
100  lbs.  Mash).  This  amazing  product  supplies 
more  natural  acid  (lactic  and  hydrochloric)  than 
a  milk  flush,  at  less  than  half  the  cost. 

Order  PROTOSEP  today  for  home  mixing  or 
ask  your  dealer  for  his*ready‘mixed  PROTOSEP 
Mash.  For  FREE  literature  write  to  Dept.  N7 


ProtoseP 


A  product  of 

WHITM0YER  LABORATORIES,  Inc  J 

MYERSTOWN.  PENNA. 


^lULSHFARHf  CHICKJE 


I  Aw  A”  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
I  H  i  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from  f 
I  ££■  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.—  Unsex’d  Pul’ts  C’k’ls 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00  $20.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.,  Anconas .  11.00  20.00  4.00 

Bar.,  Wh.,  &  Buff  Rocks .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks. . .  13.00  20.00  13.00 

New  Hamps.  &  Rock-Red  Cross..  13.00  22.00  13.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns . $15.00  $25.00  $6.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshire3. .  18.00  25.00  15.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  23rd  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  breeding  that  has 
made  high  records  at  laying  contests — fine  profits 
for  customers.  Write  for  it  Today. 


POULTRY  FARM 
Roulc  3 1?  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


•v  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


IT  7U  95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
*-  1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  AA  Grade  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  .  $10.00  $19.00  $2.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  9.00  18.00  2.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  10.00  19.00  5.0(1 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  11.00  16.00  11.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross .  12.00  16.00  11.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $9.00-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
Sex.  guar.  $8.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABCOCK 


W  C^^aamycmeh’s 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  English  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

White  Leghorns .  $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  16.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  11.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00  _  7.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNSYVANIA 


20th  CENIURY  CHICKS  FOR  JUNE  AND  JULY 

White  Leghorns  Straight  Run  $8.90  per  100.  Sexed 
Pullets  $17.00  per  100.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottcs, 
Straight  Run  $10.90  per  100.  White  Giants,  Light 
Brahmas.  Straight  $12.00  per  100.  Mixed  heavioa 
$6.90  per  100.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $24.00  per 
100.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY 
BOX  N  -  -  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Rum  Pits.  Ckls. 

CPullets  Guar.  95%)  100  1  00  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $6.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  10.00  14.00  8.00 

W.  Box,  It.  I.  Reds,  Rock-Red  Cr.  11.00  15  1)0  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  12.00  16.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  14.00  7.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Bmmmm  chicks 


Barred  &  Wh.Rocks.N.Hamps.  &  Rock-Red  cross,  $10- 
100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.50-100.  Prompt  prepaid  ship¬ 
ment.  J.  A  .Baumgardner,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment. 

MAPLE  SYRUP  WANTED 

Write  us  before  you  sell. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  In  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  nest 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


GlWf  1*  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Lons  Island  City.  N.Y. 


FANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO.. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAD  TO 

17  Jay  St,  (Bonded  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Fanrw  Feu  <Uiinnorc  for  best  prices  and  prompt 
rdlicy  Egg  snippers  returns  ship  your  eggs  to 
Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  who  have  lived  on  farm;  wife  to  keep  house 

for  two  business  men,  do  cooking  and  preserving; 
husband  to  make  himself  generally  useful  around 
house,  drive  car;  one  mile  to  station;  very  attractive, 
steady  position  on  model  farm;  have  your  own  room 
and  bath.  BOX  7845,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  experienced  gardener  and  cook  for  medium 
size  family;  permanent  position;  salary  $225;  write, 
stating  age  and  references.  BOX  7971,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL — Second  floor  and  laundry,  for  Christian  adult 
family,  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  other  help  employed; 
own  room.  BOX  7903,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  for  broiler  ranch.  Long  Island,  6,000 
capacity;  4-room  cottage,  unfurnished,  supplied; 
state  salary  expected  and  past  experience.  Box  341, 
Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y.  


FARM  superintendent;  exceptional  opportunity  for 
high  type  working  farm  manager  experienced  in 
orchard,  market  garden  and  horticulture;  responsible 
man  who  can  build  up  an  already  going  farm  in  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey;  new  cottage,  with  all  improvements. 
BOX  7910,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Herdsman  and  wife  or  the  equivalent  to 
milk  and  feed  large  dairy;  no  stables  to  clean;  no 
outside  work;  milking  machines  used;  house,  lights, 
fuel,  milk  and  $200  monthly:  only  sober,  intelligent 
party  considered;  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.  BOX  7911,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager  (married),  for  modern  dairy 
fruit  farm,  2,000  apple  trees,  18  milking  cows; 
Champlain  area;  experienced  dairy  herdsman,  familiar 
with  crops  and  machinery ;  orchard  experience  unnec¬ 
essary;  salary,  with  share  in  profits  or  shares;  defer¬ 
ment  possible;  state  experience,  references  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  BOX  7912,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man.  general  farm  work,  drive  trac¬ 
tor,  no  milking;  $75  a  month,  room,  board  and 
laundry.  BOX  7913,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  plain  cook  in  small  family;  start  at 
$125  a  month.  Box  531,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


-  WANTED— EGGS,  BROWN  OR  WHITE  - 

Edward’s  Farms,  185-08  Jamaica.  Ave..  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


NORTHERN  Part  of  New  Jersey;  38  acre  Dairy  Farm, 
convenient  retail  trade,  good  buildings,  29  cows,  bull, 
2  horses,  trucks  and  farm  Implements.  Price  $19,500. 
half  cash.  Phone:  Closter  46. 

HANS  ALLEBORN,  HARRINGTON  PARK,  N.  J. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  wond,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 

1 1  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Two  farmers  for  dairy  fanning  near  Paw- 
ling,  N.  Y.;  one  single  man,  age  about  50  years,  old- 
fashioned  in  tastes  and  training  for  field  work  with 
machinery;  salary  $90,  with  board  arid  room;  another, 
married,  experienced  in  handling  cows  and  in  milking 
without  stripping;  salary  $150;  excellent  modern  seven- 
room  house,  garden,  fruits,  milk,  meat,  fuel  and  other 
findings;  in  addition,  percentage  of  profits:  unless  you 
are  top-notch,  please  don’t  answer;  state  experience, 
when  and  where,  and  children's  ages.  Address  Box 
518,  Pawling,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  houseworker  for  Christian  adult  family, 
Morristown,  N.  J. ;  other  help  employed;  own  room. 
BOX  7901,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  wanted  in  children’s  summer  camp  to 
take  care  of  lawns,  trees,  underbrush,  etc. ;  wages 
$100  a  month,  room  and  board.  Write  BOX  7837,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines  and 
hand  milking;  $100  per  month,  plus  room  and 
hoard ;  plus  bonus.  Write  full  particulars.  Tuscan 
Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen, 
single  or  married.  Wages  $175  month  and  up.  Also 
need  farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey 
Farms,  Route  S-31,  Sussex  County.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Women  attendants  for  care  of  mentally  111 
in  State  Hospital.  $70  per  month  and  full  main¬ 
tenance.  Apply  Nursing  Office,  N.  J.  State  Hospital, 
Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


ATTENDANT  NURSING— Free  training  with  pay  for 
career  as  licensed  attendant.  Ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  Street,  Brookline  46, 
Mass. 


MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines  and 
hand  milking;  $100  per  month,  plus  room  and  board, 
plus  bonus.  Ideal  Dairy  Farms,  2331  Morris  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J. 


MAN  WANTED  for  dairy  farm;  all  improvements; 

equipped  and  stocked;  shares  or  salary.  P.  O.  Box 
26,  Verona,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Hard  of  hearing  woman  or  girl  to  assist 
in  general  housework;  all  year  position:  modern 
country  home;  co-operative  group.  Write  Box  138, 
Lake  Ronkonkoma,  Long  Island. 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing,  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  salary  $60  per  month;  full  maintenance.  Apply 
Superintendent  of  Nurses.  Montefiore  Sanatorium,  Bed¬ 
ford  Hills,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


KITCHENMEN,  dishwashers  and  porters  wanted  in 
children’s  summer  camp;  wages  $100  a  month,  room 
and  board.  Write  BOX  7838,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  farmer,  for  small  farm  estate.  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  near  town.  BOX  7902.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  housekeeper,  refined.  Write  age, 
weight,  nationality;  wages  paid  in  accordance  with 
qualifications;  not  treated  as  servant:  three  in  family; 
fine  home  about  half  hour  from  New  York  City;  no 
laundry.  BOX  7779,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  to  help  In  kitchen;  small 
boarding  house;  no  dishwashing;  also  boy  or  man  to 
wash  dishes  and  care  for  lawn.  Mrs.  Mary  Toth, 
Arena,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  (or  couple)  for  modern  poultry 
farm;  plain  cooking  and  light  housework  for  two. 
Eaglo  Poultry  Farm,  Whitesville  Road,  Toms  River, 
N.  J. 


CHEFS,  cooks,  couples,  maids,  houseworkers ;  help  all 
kinds;  highest  wages.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


BAKER  (simple  baking)  and  assistant  cook  wanted  in 
children’s  summer  camp;  good  wages  to  able,  de¬ 
pendable  person.  Write  BOX  7839,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Chambermaid-waitress,  family  of  two ; 

own  bedroom,  share  sitting  room  and  bath  with 
housekeeper-cook;  good  wages;  comfortable  home.  Mrs. 
Avery  Robinson,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


FAMILY  man  or  couple,  American  citizens,  experi¬ 
enced  In  general  farming,  to  take  charge  of  farm 
near  Red  Bank,  N.  J. ;  specializing  In  turkeys  and 
guineas;  cows,  chickens,  vegetables  and  fruits  inci¬ 
dental;  6-room  cottage,  furnished  if  desired;  phone, 
light,  heat  provided;  state  monthly  pay  desired  and  full 
references;  if  children,  state  ages;  wife  to  help  in 
main  house  on  owner's  occasional  occupancy.  BOX  7843. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  with  helper,  wanted  on 
farm;  3,000  layers;  high  wages;  sharing  basis  to 
right  man.  Andrew  Rey,  Greenville,  N.  H. 


FARM  couple,  elderly;  man  outside;  woman  inside; 

peaceful  atmosphere;  permanent;  $100.  Pinetops, 
Briarcliff,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  man,  good  teamster  and  general  farm 
work  on  large  hog  farm;  house,  heat,  electricity, 
milk  supplied.  Yorkshire  Farms,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  on  small  dairy,  cauliflower 
farm.  Smith  Dickman,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  man  alone,  past  60,  BOX 
7920,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  operate  and  take  complete  charge 
of  large  broiler  farm ;  must  be  well  experienced  in 
all  its  phases;  house  on  premises;  the  right  man  will 
find  that  a  better  position  cannot  be  found  anywhere. 
BOX  7916,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  single,  middle  age  dairy 
farmer  to  assist  owner  on  modern  20-cow  dairy 
farm;  $100,  room  and  board;  steady  position.  Charle3 
L.  Wagner,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  R.  D.  2. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 
All  advertisements  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  must  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  morning,  July  25,  to  appear 
in  the  August  5  issue. 


DISTRICT  manager;  for  direct  selling  organization 
dealing  with  livestock  feeders  since  1899;  to  open 
new  territories  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  hire,  train 
and  supervise  salesmen;  age  35  to  50;  free  to  travel; 
salary  commensurate  with  ability;  override  and  bonus; 
fine  opportunity  for  high  caliber  man  desirous  of  grow¬ 
ing  with  a  sound,  expanding  organization.  Sales 
Manager,  Box  1039,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  or  man  for  modem  poultry  farm;  separate 
dwelling;  high  wages  and  privileges.  Boss,  Cross 
St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  farmer  for  gentleman’s  farm  in  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y. ;  must  have  knowledge  of  stock  and 
crops;  permanent  position,  with  good  home  and  wages 
for  the  right  man.  BOX  7924.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Clean  cut,  intelligent  farmer  for  small 
pure  bred  Guernsey  dairy  farm;  good  wages;  perma¬ 
nent  position.  BOX  7927,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


W’ANTED — Handyman,  carpentry-painting  ability; 

steady  job;  able  to  accommodate  man  and  wife;  pre¬ 
fer  man  over  50.  F.  A.  Engelmann,  R.  1,  North- 
port,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  plant  near  New  York  City;  state  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  salary  desired.  BOX  7923,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  modern  country  home,  near  Wells- 
ville;  take  full  charge,  BOX  7921,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILKER — Middle-aged  married  man  preferred  for 
pure  bred  Guernsey  herd;  must  be  steady,  reliable 
and  sober;  $130  per  month,  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  if  capable;  modern  house,  with  all  conven¬ 
iences.  Beaverbrook  Farm,  Mill  Neck,  L.  L,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farm  supervisor  to  work  with 
small  group  of  boys  11-15  years  of  age  on  small 
farm  school;  board,  room,  laundry  and  good  salary  to 
right  man.  Herriman  Farm  School,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
Telephone,  Spring  Valley  88. 


ALL-AROUND  farmer,  knowledge  of  apple  and  peach 
orchard  desired;  salary  on  yearly  contract  basis, 
plus  share  In  profits;  excellent  housing  provided.  Call 
or  write.  Aircraft  Engineering  Products,  Inc.,  2  Ack¬ 
erman  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J.  Passaic,  2-4737. 


COUPLE — For  family  of  two  located  in  Montclair; 
man  who  can  drive  car,  serve  and  make  himself  gen¬ 
erally  useful;  woman  to  cook  and  do  general  house¬ 
work;  good  wages;  references  required.  Reply  BOX 
7933,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER — Rent  free  to  responsible  party;  light  du¬ 
ties;  profit  sharing  basis.  BOX  7932,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  at  $120  a  month; 

four  in  family;  would  consider  soldier's  wife  for 
duration;  can  offer  most  pleasant  home  to  right  party; 
own  room  and  bath;  one  hour  from  New  York  City; 
references  expected.  BOX  7931,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LANDSCAPE  foreman,  experienced  in  pruning  and 
handling  nursery  stock;  $60  weekly;  year-round --job ; 
Westchester  County.  BOX  7940,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  work  on  large  fruit  farm; 

must  understand  tractors  and  spraying,  etc. ;  state 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  Ora  J.  Masker,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in  State  in¬ 
stitution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion;  must  be  United  States  citizen  but  need  not  be 
residents  of  New  York  State;  ages  18-60;  $71.95  per 
month  and  room,  board  and  laundry;  eight-hour  day- 
certificate  of  availability  required  if  employed  in  essen¬ 
tial  industry.  Write  Superintendent  Letchworth  Vil¬ 
lage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farm  manager,  with  some  help,  to 
operate  60-cow  farm  on  wage  and  share  basis.  BOX 
7935,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOREMAN  wanted  for  beef  cattle  farm  in  Columbia 
County;  400  acres  in  size;  present  herd  40  head; 
applicant  must  be  working  foreman  and  experienced  in 
crops  as  well  as  beef  cattle.  BOX  7936,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TREE  climber,  must  use  ropes:  residential  work;  $60 
weekly;  steady  job;  Westchester  County.  BOX 
7938,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDY  man  wanted  for  poultry  farm;  room,  prefer- 
self-boarding;  state  age,  salary  desired.  P.  O.  Bos 
415,  Toms  River,  N.  J, 


ELDERLY  man,  woman,  couple  for  small  New  Jersey 
farm;  good  permanent  home.  Swoboda,  50  West  57th 
St.,  New  York.  COlumbus  5-9857. 


WANTED — General  houseworker,  experienced  cook;  no 
laundry  or  heavy  cleaning;  suburb  Syracuse;  salary 
$25  weekly;  references.  A.  Olson,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  wanted  to  care  for  lawns,  shrubbery, 
flowers,  etc.,  in  summer  hotel;  good  wages,  room 
and  board.  Write  David  Funk,  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y. 


PORTERS,  housemen,  dining  room  workers,  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  convalescent  home,  30  miles  from  New  York 
City;  six-day  week;  no  experience  necessary;  salary, 
own  room,  board  and  laundry;  write  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  healthy,  cheerful  girl  or  woman  for  gen¬ 
eral  housework  who  likes  children;  private  large  room 
and  bath  in  home  mile  from  bus  and  railroad  station; 
salary  open;  references  requested.  Mrs.  W.  N.  Seery, 
St.  Nicholas  Road,  Darien,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  German-American;  good  references; 

one  adult;  full  charge  for  agreeable  person;  perma¬ 
nent;  state  age,  full  particulars  first  letter.  A,  Kuhn, 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  Long  Island  married  man  as  assistant 
herdsman-dairyman  over  35  years  of  age;  experience 
with  Jerseys  preferred;  must  have  good  references;  good 
wages,  house.  Apply  BOX  7947,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  foreman  experienced  in  pasteuriz¬ 
ing,  bottling  and  cottage^ cheese  making;  must  be  able 
to  handle  men;  take  complete  charge;  house  furnished. 
BOX  7949,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced,  reliable,  married  man  for 
general  farm  work;  no  milking;  modern  five-room 
house,  fuel,  milk,  electricity,  telephone  and  $100  per 
month.  Write  or  phone  Guernsey  S.  Richards,  Kent, 
Conn. 


WANTED — Assistant  cook  for  country  institution.  BOX 
7951,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man  or  woman  helper,  light  work,  driv¬ 
ing,  summer  home,  Connecticut.  BOX  7900,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


W7  ANTED  —  Refined,  motherly  woman  for  resident 
housemother  in  small  cottage  for  children  on  Staten 
Island.  BOX  7953,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  family  wanted;  we  have  an  opening  for  a  very 
high  type  farm  family  for  a  permanent  home;  salary 
$150  monthly;  usual  farm  supplies;  excellent  home; 
all  modern  convenience ;  man  must  be  interested  in 
dairy  work;  good  with  horses;  take  full  charge  of  30- 
eow  herd  after  short  experience;  wife  equally  interest¬ 
ed,  be  able  to  can,  pack  and  grade  eggs,  help  in  gar¬ 
den;  no  objection  to  children  if  old  enough  to  help  in 
small  chores;  only  high  class  couple  wanted;  real  future 
for  Tight  people;  answer  in  detail;  wanted  about  mid¬ 
dle  of  July;  a  chance  to  farm  right;  good  pay;  regular 
hours,  new  equipment  to  work  with;  locality,  southern 
Vermont.  BOX  7965,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  working;  two  adults;  farmhouse  30 
miles  from  New  York;  driver’s  license.  BOX  7966, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  wanted — Small  place  western  Connecticut: 

some  chickens,  broilers,  vegetable  garden:  state 
whether  married  or  single.  BOX  7950,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE  aged  couple  (white)  to  serve  in  home  as 
chauffeur,  houseman  and  cook;  only  two  in  family; 
separate  apartment  for  couple.  BOX  7956,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL,  experienced  farmer-gardener  for  small 
private  farm  near  Peekskill;  experience  in  the  care 
of  farm  animals  and  machinery  essential;  modern  3- 
room  steam  heated  apartment;  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions;  steady,  reliable;  salary  $125  monthly,  privileges 
and  bonus;  wife  can  earn  $20  a  week  or  more  doing 
housework  if  she  desires;  write,  giving  experience  and 
references.  BOX  7963,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  man,  married:  Al;  single,  for  general 
work  on  modern  120-acre  farm;  good  conditions  and 
wages.  F.  Quackenbush,  Campbell  Hall,  New  York. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  first  class:  references  re¬ 
quired;  steady;  $140.  Mrs.  Gsell,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sober  man,  good  hand  milker  and  take 
care  of  27  cows,  milk  15;  no  outside  work:  $125  a 
month,  room  and  board.  Pascack  Dairy,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Westwood,  N.  J.  


All  advertisements  intended  for 
this  classified  department  must  be 
in  the  Rural  New-Yorker  office 
not  later  than  Tuesday  morning,  July 
25,  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  Aug¬ 
ust  5. 


$150  a  month,  furnished  home,  with  electricity,  bath, 
Frigidaire,  fuel,  liberal  food  privileges,  for  capable, 
conscientious  farmer,  thoroughly  experienced  with  cat¬ 
tle  and  machinery,  who  will  appreciate  permanency, 
security  and  comfortable  home  in  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings;  must  be  good  worker  and  good  neighbor;  no 
drunks,  drifters  or  stallers;  give  full  details;  enclose 
snapshot  if  possible.  Jack  Yellen  Farm,  Springvilie, 
N.  Y.,  near  Buffalo.  Chester  B.  Harrifigton,  manager. 


WANTED,  immediately,  single  man  to  assist  with 
essential  work  on  modern  poultry  farm;  experienced 
or  willing  to  learn:  deferment  possible;  good  home  and 
board,  with  top  salary  according  to  ability;  write,  giv¬ 
ing  age,  experience,  references,  salary.  Coventry 
Poultry  Farm,  Route  1.  Rockville.  Conn. 


HELP  wanted;  dairyman,  married  or  single;  experi¬ 
enced  for  job  in  mid-Long  Island  plant;  a  good  po¬ 
sition  for  a  good,  sober  man;  good  pay.  Branglebrink 
Farm,  St.  James,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  wanted  in  children's  summer  camp  to 
take  care  of  lawns,  trees,  underbrush,  etc.;  wages 
$100  a  month,  room  and  board.  Write  BOX  7967,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  cook  and  housekeep  on  single 
man’s  chicken  farm  located  %  mile  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  J. ;  beautiful  surroundings  and  all  conveniences; 
$50  till  November  and  raise  to  $£0  in  December;  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Henry  Teiteschi,  Sky  View  Farm, 
Washington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  as  housekeeper  for  two  adults  on 
farm;  modern  conveniences;  household  duties  only. 
BOX  7968,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  40  years  or  older  for  motherless 
home,  three  children;  full  charge  of  house,  in  coun¬ 
try  village.  Write  Hugh  King,  108  Buffalo  Ave., 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  act  as  cottage  parents  in 
an  institution  for  children;  good  salary,  plus  full 
maintenance;  excellent  working  conditions;  in  reply, 
stale  age,  past  experience.  Address  Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls  School,  Hawthorne.  N.  Y. 


COOK,  houseworker,  for  small  family;  no  young  chil¬ 
dren;  comfortable  room,  with  bath,  radio;  near  bus 
and  large  town;  must  be  neat,  trustworthy  and  capa¬ 
ble;  telephone  collect  (9-5  dally).  PLaza  3-0700,  or 
write  Mrs.  Brophy,  45  Brewster  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Farm  bookkeeper  for  large  dairy  farm, 
preferably  a  couple,  with  man  for  farm  work  or 
carpenter  work  and  woman  experienced  in  bookkeeping 
and  office  work;  good  compensation  and  nice  modern 
house  provided.  Vincent  Fitzgerald.  Coleman  Station, 
New  York. 


FARMHAND  for  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  good  wages, 
room  and  board;  permanent  position.  Fox  Hill  Farm, 
Columbia,  Conn. 


HANDY  man  or  couple  on  farm;  good  home:  two  in 
family.  BOX  7970,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOUR-ROOM  house,  with  bathroom,  electric,  milk  and 
$35  a  week  for  an  Al  hand  milker;  25  cows,  twice 
a  day.  Write,  giving  experience.  Box  161,  Whippany, 
New  Jersey. 


STRONG  boys,  17  years,  for  picking  and  packing  sweet 
corn  in  August  and  September;  $80  per  month,  room 
and  board.  Nat  Ludwig,  Sussex  County.  N.  J. 


NIGHT  nurse  wanted:  graduate  or  undergraduate,  de¬ 
livery  room,  experienced;  good  salary  to  capable 
person.  Springer  Private  Hospital,  16  Evelyn  St.,  John- 
son  City,  N.  Y,  Phone  7-5221. _ 

BOY  to  help  in  country  cottage.  Write  BOX  7832, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  fellow  to  help  cut  pulp;  good  home, 
board.  A.  W.  Harding,  East  Corinth,  Me. 


c 


Situations  Wanted 


MARRIED,  Christian  farmer  of  good  habits  desires 
position  on  dairy  or  general  farm;  steady,  willing 
worker;  prefer  house  and  houses  for  raising  some 
chickens.  BOX  7904,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FARM  or  estate  manager;  long  experience  handling 
large  farms,  dairy  cattle  and  all  branches  of  live¬ 
stock;  crops,  farm  records  and  accounts;  good  man¬ 
ager  of  men  and  conscientious  worker;  agricultural 
graduate;  highest  references.  BOX  7005,  Rural  New- 
i  orker. 

AMBITIOUS,  honest  Catholic  boy  13  offers  his  serv¬ 
ices  for  light  duties  on  modern  dairy  farm  in  ex¬ 
change  for  summer  board  with  considerate  family.  Mrs 
J.  Donohue,  81  Whaley  St.,  Freeport,  L.  I. 

W^,T?DJ:Fann  Job.3’  S^ening  or  kennel  work  by 

city  youth;  inexperienced  but  anxious  to  learn.  Vo- 

York"!?).  Adjustment  Bureau,  1790  Broadway,  New 

MARRIED  couple,  middle  aged,  clean  habits  and  de- 

pendable;  man  experienced  poultryman.  wife  excel¬ 
lent  cook  and  housekeeper;  would  like  position  with 
full  maintenance,  where  honesty  and  dependability 
are  of  Value;  will  board  help  if  required.  BOX  7928. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

.“an,ager;  skilled  breeder;  specialty  Guernseys; 
farming,  all  branches;  successful  accom- 

BOX”;  Rural  New- York er,Wit^  Pr°fitabIe  farming’ 

b°rn>  gardener  or  caretaker,  private  es- 
StmbridgT  Masl  JUly  10'  1944~  Ed  Dura°d’ 

POULTRYMAN,  general  work,  caretaker;  farm-  ptr- 

f el**ble ;  single ;  experience;  references.  BOX 
7937,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  foreman,  married,  no  children, 

American  born,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  cen- 
^ ’"i Ilvest°ck.  poultry,  all  machinery;  also  all 
loan  aud  greenhouse ;  capable  taking  full  charge; 

,nth  a?d  Privileges;  wife  willing  to  do  part 
time  for  extra.  Write  Box  341,  Albertson,  L.  I. 

CARETAKER,  handyman;  also  chauffeur,  age  41-  has 

Yorker?  A1  reference’  BOX  7944,  Rural  New- 

and  wiUing  to  work  on  poultry 
E/sYod  It6/,  B?ooklyen?N.eY?-  W‘lter  HerZbrU°‘  1378 

man,’  afe  35  *  wants  position  on  dairy 
»50  mile?  from  Paterson;  good  milker  and 
general  farmer;  house  must  be  in  good  condition 
with  improvements;  first  class  references.  August 
Reganess,  102  North  7th  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J 

AN  active,  adaptable  person  with  even  tempered,  sym- 

,  _  Pathetic:  approach  to  all  domestic  problems,  wishes 
to  help  in  a  home  or  adult  camp,  seashore  or  country  * 
July  and  August,  BOX  7946,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  age  43-  life  PT- 

periencc  general  stock  farm;  thoroughbred  horses 
For  particulars,  etc.,  P.  W.  Weaver,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

ST^RINTENDENT  or  manager  of  estate  or  farm, 

M7?arr^ed’  37\  ex[>enenced  m  feeding,  breeding  and 
calf  raising;  also  crop  rotation  and  poultry -canhan- 

SL-1?/.14  y1ars  on  ,Iast  i°b:  prefer  modern  home- 
please  state  salary  and  details  in  first  letter  Th" 
Bethmann,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  ’ 

TWO  adults  desire  position,  gardener-caretaker-  best 

experience  xn  vegetables,  flowers;  kind  to  animals- 

Rufal  New-YaonrkerfUrniShed  C°Uage’  B0X  7943«  Bwai 

SCOTCH-AMERICAN,  61,  single,  no  liquor  or  to- 

bacco,  seeks  employment  country  home  or small noul- 
try  farm;  has  car,  BOX  7954,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

Manager— Lifetime  experience  in  all  branches 

of  dairy  herd  management;  A.  R.  work;  abilitv  to 
exblbit  cattle;  Graham  School  training  • 
diversified  farming  all  branches;  married,  one  ehild- 

fUU 

REFINED  man  offers  services  small  farm  where  per- 

«RStS?  not  decrease-  com¬ 


position  wanted;  experienced  dairy  manager  wants 
position  with  commercial  dairy  farm  having  retail 
“fiL  business,  or  will  establish  profitable  market- 
dairy  production  course;  married,  46  years  old-  East- 
Seaboard;  successful  accomplishments;  consider 
profit  sharing  basis.  BOX  7962,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  Manager,  middle  aged,  who  knows  cat- 

tie,  butter  making,  poultry  and  all  line  stock  and 
loves  to  work  with  them  and  will  get  results ;  can 
grow  all  farm  and  garden  crops;  handy  with  carpenter 
work;  also  painting  and  pipe  work;  would  consider 
small  city  man  s  place  who  wants  it  operated  for 
profit  and  pleasure ;  would  consider  part  salary  and 
share  in  the  proceeds  from  the  line  stock;  New  York 
or  Nevt  Jersey; .have  girl  eight  years  going  to  school; 
must  have  good  living  conditions:  state  full  Darticu- 
lars.  BOX  7964,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PUlLPIT  supply,  pastor  (exceptional),  available.  Box 
51,  District  C,  Post  Office,  New  York. 

|  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  j 

FARM— 360  acres,  excellent  timber,  productive  soil; 

buildings  new.  Borders  Lake  Champlain.  Benson.  Vt 
Write  J.  E.  McCuen,  Bethel,  Vt. 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA,  4  miles  from  Strouds- 
burg;  17  acres  level  land;  excellent  7-room  house 
with  bath,  electricity,  furnace,  extra  toilet,  jack  stove 
to  heat  water,  window  screens,  storm  sash,  kitchen 
range,  sleeping  porch;  large  barn,  2  poultry  houses; 
garage;  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  berries;  fine  view;  excel¬ 
lent  well,  with  electric  pump;  annual  taxes  $28;  R.  F. 
D.  passes  door.  Greyhound  Bus;  $6,000.  Write  for 
catalog.  Dale  H,  Learn,  Realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

*2V?2?onbAUy«s  .4°-acre  chicken  farm;  house  for  $3,000; 

100,000  feet  saw  timber;  six-room  house;  good  water, 
fruit ;  eight  miles  to  town ;  good  road  and  neighbors  * 
possession  at  once.  D.  E.  Bolen,  Route  3,  Delmar" 
Del. 

60-acre-owner-operated-farm;  will  sell,  less  acreage • 
state  acreage  desired.  Ipland,  New  Brunswick,  N.  j’ 
R.  F.  D.  2. 

FOR  SALE — 90-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  plus  mod¬ 

ern  equipped  poultry  house,  located  1%  miles  oflf 
9-W  highway  on  improved  roads;  spring  water  to  all 
buildings,  8-room  house,  hot  and  cold  water,  electric¬ 
ity.  Sweet,  Windham,  N.  Y.  Tel.  43-F-3. 

SUSSEX  County,  Northern  New  Jersey  farms,  acreage, 
lakes,  village  and  summer  homes;  free  list.  Lozier, 
Sparta,  N.  J. 

FERTILE  dairy  112  acres,  14  room  dwelling;  24 
stanchion  barn,  cooler;  other  necessary  buildings; 
well  watered,  electricity;  $8,500;  party  with  stock  and 
equipment  can  buy  on  contract;  pay  like  rent.  O.  S. 
Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  TeL  3-1474. 

FOR  SALE — Country  homes  and  estates;  one  acre  to 
50;  in  Rockland  County;  35  minutes  from  New  York 
City.  Albert  A.  Engels,  Central  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Nyack  1483-W. _ 

WANTED — Dairy  and  truck  farm  with  stock  and 
equipment,  situated  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  BOX 
7874,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — An  established  boys’  school,  near  New 
York  City;  good  buildings;  ideal  location  and  swim¬ 
ming  facilities.  BOX  7908,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  360. 
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The  ancient  Chinese  were  the  first  to  develop  a  special  breed 
of  chickens.  Thrifty  farmers,  through  centuries  of  experiment^ 
produced  the  heavy  Asiatic  meat  breeds  — far  cries  from  the 
original,  scrawny  gallus  gallus.  (Early  oil  research  too, 
proved  that  crude  oil  could  be  made  into  specialized  products 
—such  as  oil,  grease,  fuels.) 


3. 


We  can  thank  the  Mediterranean  farmers  for  our  modern  egg- 
producing  chickens,  such  as  the  Leghorn.  Eggs  were  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  delicacy  by  these  people,  and  by  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  chickens  were  developed  to  the  then  unheard-of 
production  of  200  eggs  per  hen  per  year!  The  first  chickens  in 
America  were  egg-chickens  such  as  these  and  were  later 
crossed  with  original  Asiatic  breeds  to  produce  the  “general 
purpose”  chicken.  (With  the  need  for  more  petroleum  products, 
to  serve  America’s  growing  industry  and  agriculture,  Esso 
scientists  in  the  great  Esso  petroleum  research  laboratories 
have  made  crude  oil  produce  thousands  of  different  Esso  prod¬ 
ucts— each  fitted  for  some  specific  use  in  factory,  farm  and 
along  our  highways.) 


Today,  when  you  buy  chickens,  you  can  select  a  breed  exactly 
suited  to  your  needs  —  and  you  know  that  past  research  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  breed’s  special  excellence.  (And  when  you  select 
an  Esso  product  for  farm  use,  you  know  that  the  research  work 
of  more  than  1500  Esso  scientists  has  made  that  product  possible.) 


chickens,  oil 

AND  RESEARCH 

The  chickens  you  raise  today,  whether  for  eggs, 
meat,  or  a  combination  of  both,  are  the  result  of 
thousands  of  years  of  breeding  and  cross-breeding 
to  produce  better  chickens.  (Just  as  the  petroleum 
products  you  buy  are  the  result  of  years  of  research 
to  make  better  oil  products.) 


0  Modern  breeds  of  chickens  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  gallus  gallus,  a  small,  wild  “ground  bird”  which  originated 
in  India.  (And  all  the  highly  specialized  Esso  petroleum 
products  originate  from  crude  oil.) 


I 
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Saving  Streambank  Farms 

By  Buckley  Maits 

The  farmers  of  the  Northeast  have  paid  a 
great  toll  to  the  power  of  unharnessed  water. 
It  is  estimated  to  run  to  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  No  farmer  from  upstate  New  York 
who  owned  a  front-row  seat  for  the  summer 
flood  of  June,  1935,  will  ever  forget  how 
streams  all  over  the  Susquehanna  River  wat¬ 
ershed  went  wild  and  ruined  thousands  of 
acres  of  valuable  crops>  washed  out  roads  and 
bridges  by  the  hundreds,  and  caused  untold 
damage  to  both  hill  and  valley  fields.  Nor  will 
the  farmers  in  northern  Vermont  ever  forget 
the  $13, 000, 000-flood  of  1927  and  the  one  of 
1936,  which  was  nearly  as  bad,  when  the  Win¬ 
ooski  River  ran  amuck,  damaging  crops,  lands, 
buildings,  railroads  and  highways. 

Spectacular  as  the  damage  has  been  from 
these  major  floods,  they  are  merely 
exaggerated  examples  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  streambank  erosion  sus¬ 
tained  by  Northeastern  farmers 
nearly  every  year,  particularly  the 
farmers  of  northern  New  England. 

Streambank  Erosion  Is  Serious 

There  is  nothing  invisible  about 
streambank  erosion.  You  don’t 
have  to  look  for  hlflden  evidence 
like  you  do  when  detecting  the 
damage  caused  by  ordinary  ero¬ 
sion  on  farm  land.  Streambank 
erosion  hits  you  rigRt  in  the  face, 
with  trees  uprooted,  whole  sections 
of  bank  cleaned  away  as  if  by  a 
giant  shovel,  thousand-foot  chutes 
where  the  river  has  jumped  its 
tracks  and  gouged  a  shortcut 
across  some  of  the  best  riverbot- 
tom  cropland,  a  smothering  blan¬ 
ket  of  silt  and  debris  covering  the 
lowland  fields. 

Where  the  problem  was  ap¬ 
proached  on  a  community  basis, 
attempts  to  control  streambank  erosion 
have  sometimes  met  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess.  Some  noteworthy  work  of  this  kind 
has  been  done  along  the  Winooski  River,  in 
northern  Vermont.  After  the  flood  of  1936  had 
caused  so  much  damage  there,  a  group  of 
farmers  banded  together  and  asked  the  U.  S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  to  set  up  an  erosion 
control  demonstration  project.  A  successful 
control  program  has  been  worked  with  some 
60  farmers,  to  develop,  test  and  demonstrate 
streambank  erosion  control  methods  on  more 
than  12  miles  of  the  Winooski  River,  near  Bur¬ 
lington.  The  work  has  successfully  stood  the 
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viously  considered  a  bad  risk  because  of  the 
depredations  of  the  river. 

Control  Methods  Used 

Many  different  methods  were  used  by  the 
farmers  and  technical  men  who  worked  along 
the  Winooski,  but  several  of  the  best  proven 
principles  of  river  bank  management  should  be 
noted  by  those  considering  such  work. 

First,  and  just  about  the  most  important,  is 
that  streambank  erosion  control  is  a  commu¬ 
nity  job  on  a  stream  of  any  real  size,  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  stretch  of  bank  pre¬ 
sents  its  own  special  problem.  In  very  few 
cases  can  a  farmer  successfully  prevent  ero¬ 
sion  of  his  own  stretch  of  streambank  without 
regard  for  what  happens  around  the  bend  on 
the  next  farm  or  across  the  river  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank.  Rivers  are  tricky  to  deal  with.  They 
pay  no  attention  to  farm  boundary  lines.  For 


Stream,  bank  erosion^is  a  serious  community  menace  and  problem  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  This  scene  shows  a  bend  in  the  Winooski  River  (Vermont),  where  in  1937 
the  farm  of  C.  C.  Fitzgerald  was  being  washed  away. 

instance,  one  job  on  the  Winooski  involved 
protection  of  some  farmland,  a  railroad  bridge 
abutment  and  some  town  buildings  which  were 
in  danger  of  being  washed  out.  Before  it  was 
finished,  the  job  called  for  the  combined  ef¬ 
forts  of  three  farm,  owners,  the  railroad,  the 
town  and  technical  men  from  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  plus  lumber  and  stone,  ex¬ 
tra  labor  and  special  machinery  for  driving 
piles.  Yet,  when  the  job  was  done,  all  parties 
to  it  agreed  that  the  result  had  beten  worth 
the  cost. 


August,  1944 

most  river  banks  consisted  of  simple  log  and 
stone  structures  for  temporary  protection  until 
vegetation  could  be  established.  Usually,  the 
structures  were  designed  to  stand  the  battering 
of  ice  and  highwater  for  about  five  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  trees  and  shrubs  planted 
along  the  banks  usually  grew  sufficiently  thick 
and  heavy  to  take  over  the  job.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  was  necessary  to  build  permanent 
jetties  or  pile  barricades  to  guard  a  particu¬ 
larly  vulnerable  piece  of  bank.  A  portable 
pile-driver  mounted  on  a  tractor  or  sled,  a 
small  dragline  excavator  for  dredging  gravel, 
a  dump  truck,  a  bulldozer  and  various  smaller 
pieces  of  equipment,  were  used  to  prepare  the 
river  banks  for  treatment  and  build  the  struc¬ 
tures.  Materials  consisted  of  stone  and  logs 
available  on  the  farm.  From  this  it  is  easily 
seen  that  while  this  type  of  work  is  out  of 
reach  of  most  farmers  individually,  it  can  still 
be  done  on  a  community  basis 
where  valuable  farm  land  is  affect¬ 
ed.  The  fourth  lesson  taught  by  the 
Winooski  is  that  big  trees  are  not 
much  good  for  riverbank  protec¬ 
tion.  When  the  river  goes  on  a 
rampage,  flood  waters  or  big  ice 
cakes  cut  away  the  soil  around 
their  roots  and  the  big  trees  topple 
over.  On  the  other  hand-  small 
trees  and  shrubs  with  thick  root 
systems  hold  the  bank  in  a  tight 
•grip  and  their  pliable  tops  will 
bend  and  give  with  the  ice  and 
water,  but  will  not  break.  Thick 
young  growth  also  slows  the  rush 
of  water  over  the  banks  and  thus 
gives  further  protection  to  the 
fields  beyond. 

Foresters  advised  farmers  along 
the  Winooski  to  make  these  plant¬ 
ings  50  to  200  feet  wide  along  the 
river  bank.  A  mixture  of  willows, 
hardwood  trees  and  shrubs  was 
used  so  that  disease  or  failure  with 
one  species  would  not  ruin  the 
whole  planting/  The  plantings  were  fenced 
to  keep  out  grazing  livestock.  Thinning 
can  be  made,  as  necessary,  to  keep  the 
size  of  the  trees  down  to  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Where  basket  willow  and 
alder  are  used,  this  will  not  be  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  grow  much  beyond  that  size. 

Usually  it  was  necessary  to  slope  the  steep, 
jagged  edges  of  river  banks  before  any  plant¬ 
ings  were  made.  Then,  in  most  cases,  a  layer 
of  rock  “rip-rap,”  or  paving  three  to  five  feet 
wide-  was  laid  along  the  toe  of  the  bank.  This 
is  the  so-called  “twilight”  zone  where  plants 


A  second  principle  in  streambank  work,  and  - -  _ 

lmgton.  The  worK  nas  successiuuy  stood  me  one  in  which  Winooski  farmers  agree  whole-  will  not  grow  because  the  river  uses  an  a  s 
test  of  high  water  and  crushing  ice  since  it  heartedly,  is  that  farmers  usually  need  special  frequently  enough  to  drown  any  plants  tryi  g 
was  started  in  1936.  The  project  was  expen-  technical  help  to  do  the  job.  The  currents  and  to  gam  a  foothold  here.  If  not  protected  by 
sive  because  there  was  necessarily  so  much  eddies  of  the  river  must  be  figured;  the  ways  rock  paving,  it  will  undercut  and  topple  tne 
trial  and  error  about  it,  but  it  has  successfully  in  which  it  deposited  silt  and  gravel;  rate  of  rest  of  the  bank, 
developed  measures  which  are  within  the  bank  cutting;  stream-flow  at  various  seasons 
means  of  farmers  to  undertake,  especially  and  many  other  factors  have  to  be  taken  into 
when  the  land  concerned  has  an  actual  or  po-  account. 

tential  value  of  $75  an  acre  or  more.  As  a  The  third  lesson  learned  by  farmers  and  — -  -  ,  ,  -  ,  . 

matter  of  fact,  this  streambank  protection  technical  men  along  the  Winooski  was  that  no  tection  was  given  by  the  use  of  brush  mats  o 
saved  the  land  of  several  valuable  farms  fron*  single  program  would  do  the  job  alone.  A  com-  the  bank  held  down  by  wire  attached  to J?* 
ruin  and  in  one  case  made  it  possible  for  a  bination  of  engineering  and  vegetative  meth-  driven  in  the  bank  30  inches  apart.  Willow 
bank  to  extend  a  mortgage  on  some  land  pre-  ods  was  necessary.  The  permanent  cure  for  and  alder  brush  was  used. 


Above  this  water  line,  the  plantings  start. 
Since  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  were  used 
required  at  least  two  seasons’  growth  to  give 
the  bank  any  real  protection,  temporary  pro- 


x 
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Left — Before  making  stream  bank  plantings  of  willow  and  alder  and  lashing  trees  to  timber  piles,  they  should  be  protected  from  being  washed  away  by  building  a 
vile  deflector  at  the  start  of  the  bend  as  shown.  Right— Four  years  later  at  the  same  river  bend,  erosion  has  been  permanently  stopped  and  the  adjacent  farm 
land  saved.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  proper  use  of  floating  tree  deflectors,  brush  mats  and  suitable  protective  stream  bank  tree  plantings. 
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Preparing  Foods  for  Storage  in 
the  Locker  or  Farm  Freezer 

By  Frank  A.  Lee 

Many  products  of  New  York  State  farms 
can  be  successfully  frozen,  to  yield  foods  of 
high  quality  which  materially  increase  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  family.  While  freez¬ 
ing  was  well  under  way  before  the  start  of  the 
present  war,  it  has  been  stimulated  by  the  nat¬ 
ural  desire  of  people  to  maintain  health 


(Courtesy  Frigidaire  Division.  General  Motors) 

Interior  storage  room  in  a  locker  plant. 


through  proper  nutrition  during  the  present 
crisis.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  interest 
will  increase  after  the  war,  when  freezing 
equipment  will  again  be  available  in  quantity. 

The  use  of  the  home  freezer  and  the  storage 
locker  permits  fresh  fruits,  berries  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  fresh  poultry,  meats  and  fish  the 
year  round.  Furthermore,  many  products  are 
more  easily  frozen  than  canned 
under  home  conditions. 

Fruits  and  berries  should  be  se¬ 
lected  when  fully  ripe,  the  stage 
for  eating  out  of  hand.  This  con¬ 
dition  should  have  been  reached 
naturally,  before  harvesting,  if 
best  results  are  to  be  had.  Vege¬ 
tables  should  be  gathered  fresh 
from  the  garden  and  when  they 
are  in  prime  condition  for  table 
use.  If  old  and  tough  vegetables 
are  processed,  poor  products  will 
come  out  of  the  freezer.  Likewise, 
meats  and  poultry  should,  be  ob-». 
tained  from  young  and  healthy 
animals  and  birds,  if  one’s  freezer 
is  to  be  filled  with  high  quality 
foods. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  should  be 
packaged  in  heavily  waxed  car¬ 
tons  that  can  be  sealed  with  a  hot 
iron,  or  in  packages  containing 
vapor-proof  liners.  The  latter  are 
bags  that  also  can  be  sealed  with  a 
hot  iron.  Meats  and  poultry  should  be 
wrapped  in  moisture-vapor-proof  cellophane 
and  then  covered  with  stockinette.  Butcher 
paper  will  do  for  the  outer  wrapper,  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  stockinette.  Some 
people  prefer  to  use  moisture  -  vapor- 
proof  locker  paper  in  place  of  the  cellophane, 
but  one  must  be  certain  that  such  paper  is 
really  moisture-vapor-proof  to  be  sure  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  results.  Products  not  wrapped  in 
moisture-vapor-proof  materials  will  undergo 
drying  in  the  freezer  during  storage,  a  condi¬ 
tion  known  as  “freezer  burn.”  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  in  poultry,  meats  and  fish. 
Such  products  that  are  badly  desiccated  will 
not  roast,  fry  or  broil  satisfactorily. 

Freezers  for  such  storage  should  maintain 
a  temperature  of  0  deg.  F.  or  lower  for  good 
results.  When  packages  are  to  be  frozen,  they 
should  be  stacked  so  as  to  allow  circulation 
of  air.  Quick  freezing  can  be  had  by  placing 
a  small  household  fan  lubricated  with  a  very 
light  oil  (clock  oil  works  well)  in  front  of  the 
packages  for  about  two  hours  or  more  in  the 
compartment  chilled  to  — 10  deg.  F.  If  this 
temperature  is  not  available,  freezing  can  be 
done  at  0  deg.  F.  by  giving  a  little  longer  time. 
After  the  packages  are  frozen,  they  can  be 
packed  compactly  in  the  storage  compartment. 
Unfrozen  packages  should  never  be  stacked 
this  way  because  it  would  result  in  very  slow 
freezing. 

Fruits  and  Berries — All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  add  sugar  or  syrup  to  the  edible  part  of  the 
fruit  and  mix,  after  washing,  if  necessary,  and 
preparing  whole,  halved,  or  sliced,  depending 
upon  the  product.  It  is  then  sealed,  quick- 


frozen,  and  stored  at  0  deg.  F.  or  lower.  If 
sugar  is  used,  the  formula  is  1  pound  of  sugar 
to  4  pounds  of  fruit,  but  this  can  be  varied  to 
suit  the  taste.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  sugar 
syrup,  the  approximate  strength  desired  can 
be  made  as  follows:  For  a  65%  syrup,  6% 
cups  of  sugar  to  4  cups  of  water;  for  a  60% 
syrup,  6  cups  of  sugar  to  4  cups  of  water;  for 
a  50%  syrup,  4  cups  of  sugar  to  4  cups  of 
water,  and  for  a  40%  syrup,  3  cups  of  sugar 
to  4  cups  of  water. 

Sour  Cherries — Wash,  chill,  and  pit  the 
cherries.  For  pies,  use  1  pound  of  sugar  to  3 
to  4  pounds  of  fruit.  Mix  well  and  pack  in 
containers.  If  the  resulting  juice  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  cherries,  some  50%  syrup 
can  be  added  to  each  package. 

Peaches — Tree-ripened  fruit  gives  the  best 
results.  Halehaven  and  South  Haven  usually 
give  the  best  results,  but  tree-ripened  Elber- 
tas  also  give  a  very  good  product.  They  should 
be  immersed  in  boiling  water  just  long  enough 
to  loosen  the  skins,  then  peeled,  and  halved 
or  sliced,  packed  in  the  cartons,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  covered  with  50  to  60%  syrup. 

Raspberries — Cuthbert,  Viking,  Milton, 
Taylor  and  Marcy  are  known  usually  to  give 
good  products.  Only  highest  quality  berries 
should  be  used,  and  excessive  handling  should 
be  ayoided,  otherwise  crushing  will  result. 
They  should  be  washed  with  chilled  water, 
packaged  and  covered  with  a  50  to  65%  sugar 
syrup.  Raspberries  can  be  frozen  dry,  that  is, 
without  the  use  of  sugar  or  syrup  for  use  later 
in  the  making  of  jam. 

Strawberries — Catskill  and  Culver  straw¬ 


berries  are  particularly  good  for  freezing. 
If  Marshall  is  available,  an  especially  good 
product  is  obtained.  Strawberries  are  usually 
sliced,  but  some  are  packed  whole.  Fully  ripe, 
firm  berries  should  be  washed  and  capped. 
They  should  then  be  cut  into  slices  about  % 
of  an  inch  thick,  followed  by  mixing  with 
sugar,  using  the  standard  formula  of  1  pound 
of  sugar  to  4  of  berries.  If  strawberries  are 
to  be  packed  whole,  they  should  be  put  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  cartons,  and  covered  with 
syrup  of  about  50%  strength,  and  then  sealed 
and  frozen  as  before. 

Vegetables — It  is  necessary  to  blanch 
(scald)  vegetable?  in  boiling  water  or  steam 
before  packaging  if  first  class  products  are  to 
be  obtained,  some  comments  and  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  popular  press  during  the  past 
year  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  This 
scalding  step  does  not  entirely  sterilize  the 
product  and  is  not  done  to  prevent  decay,  but 
destroys  substances  present  in  the  raw  vege¬ 
tables  which  if  not  destroyed  would  promote 
deterioration  during  storage,  with  the  loss  of 
vitamins  and  color,  and  the  development  of 
hay-like  flavors  and  toughness. 

As  far  as  equipment  is  concerned,  any  large 
kettle  is  satisfactory  for  water  blanching,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  not  made  of  copper.  Copper  is  de¬ 
structive  to  vitamin  C,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  vegetables  contain  significant 
amounts  of  this  vitamin,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  prevent  its  loss.  Aluminum  equip¬ 
ment  is  satisfactory  and  enamelware  also 
gives  good  results.  The  best  conditions  for 
blanching  are  provided  by  a  source  of  heat 
of  such  strength  that  the  water  continues  to 


boil  even  when  the  vegetables  are  being  added, 
but  such  conditions  are  usually  not  available 
to  the  home  processor.  However,  if  the  water 
returns  to  boiling  within  a  minute  after  the 
vegetable  has  been  submerged  in  it,  and  if 
the  timing  is  started  as  soon  as  the  water 
starts  to  boil  again,  good  results  will  be  had. 
If  the  water  does  not  come  back  to  boiling 
within  a  minute,  then  a  smaller  amount  of  the 
vegetable  should  be  used  with  each  immer¬ 
sion.  In  general,  at  least  1  gallon  of  water 
should  be  used  for  each  pound  of  vegetables. 
For  leafy  vegetables,  like  spinach,  2  gallons  of 
water  should  be  used  for  each  pound  of  ma¬ 
terial.  Scalding  with  steam  is  recommended 
for  some  vegetables,  if  one  has  the  equip¬ 
ment.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  a  steam 
pressure  cooker.  If  so  used,  the  petcock 
should  be  left  open  so  that  pressure  cannot 
develop. 

After  blanching,  the  vegetables  are  cooled 
in  very  cold  water,  drained,  packed  in  mois- 
ture-vapor-proof  cartons  quick-frozen  and 
stored  at  0  deg.  F. 

Asparagus — The  Mary  or  Martha  Washing¬ 
ton  varieties  are  best.  Trim  all  stalks  to  5 -inch 
lengths  or  to  fit  the  packages  to  be  used.  Wash 
them  in  cold  water.  Scald  stalks  up  to  %  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  cut  end  for  3  minutes  in 
boiling  water  or  3V2  minutes  in  steam.  Stalks 
between  %  and  1  inch  in  diameter  should  be 
scalded  4  minutes  in  boiling  water  or  4  V2  min¬ 
utes  in  steam.  Cool  in  ice  water,  drain,  and 
pack  the  stalks  parallel  in  the  box  with  the 
heads  in  alternate  directions.  Quick-freeze 
and  store.  The  11/2 -inch  section  after  the  first 
5  inches  of  the  stalk  have  been  re¬ 
moved  can  be  cut,  scalded,  cooled 
and  packaged  for  use  in  asparagus 
soup.  Tough  pieces  should  be  dis¬ 
carded. 

Lima  Beans — Beans  medium  in 
size  and  not  mealy  in  textures  are 
best.  Shell  and  scald  in  boiling 
water  for  2V2  minutes. 

Snap  Beans — Tendergreen  and 
Bountiful  are  good  varieties. 
Bountiful  is  flat  podded,  and  can 
be  French-sliced.  Blue  Lake  is  an 
excellent  pole  bean.  Kentucky 
Wonder  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  best  of  all,  if  one  can  get  a 
crop.  Select  freshly  harvested, 
medium  sized,  crisp,  succulent 
pods.  If  Kentucky  Wonder  is 
grown,  the  pods  should  be  left  on 
the  vine  until  quite  large.  This 
bean  remains  tender  even  after 
rather  large  seeds  have  developed 
inside  the  pods.  Sort,  wash,  snip 
the  ends  and  then  cut  into  about  %-inch 
lengths  or  in  French  style.  Scald  in  boiling 
water  for  2  minutes. 

Corn — Golden  Bantam,  Golden  Cross,  Ten- 
dergold,  and  Seneca  Golden  are  especially 
good  varieties.  If  the  corn  is  to  be  packaged 
on  the  cob,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  select¬ 
ing  it.  Corn  that  is  slightly  over-mature  be¬ 
comes  doughy  when  cooked  after  thawing, 


(Courtesy  Frigidaire  Division,  General  Motors) 
A  farm  freezer  large  enough  to  freeze  and  hold  the 
family  needs.  Capacity  25  cu.  ft.;  8  cu.  ft.  storage 
compartment;  17  cu.  ft.  freezing  compartment 

and  is  hardly  satisfactory.  Husk,  remove  the 
silk  and  wash  the  ears.  Discard  the  immature 
and  the  over-mature  (starchy)  ears.  Scald  in 
boiling  water  for  (Continued  on  Page  370.) 


TT  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  (Courtesy  Jewett  Associates) 

bma.ll  home  freezing  and  holding  cabinets  adapted  to  apartments  and  small 
families;  also  as  holding  units  which  can  be  replenished  from  commercial  freez¬ 
ers  or  from  the  locker  plants.  The  small  cabinet  on  the  left  has  a  3  cu.  ft  .capac¬ 
ity,  with  inside  measurements  14%x25xl4.  The  larger  cabinet  holds  6  cu.  ft. 

and  measures  inside  17%x34xl7%. 
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The  Garden  in  August 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  garden 
should  be  in  full  production.  Tomatoes, 
sweet  corn,  beans,  cucumbers,  summer 
squash  are  usually  at  their  best..  Good 
soil  preparation,  adequate  fertilization 
and  thorough  cultivation  show  their 
good  results  now.  If  the  harvest  is  not 
what  it  should  be  and  plants  have 
symptoms  of  starvation,  weed  competi¬ 
tion,  insect  and  disease  damage,  make 
notes  for  better  control  another  year. 

In  southeastern  New  York,  all  plant¬ 
ing  should  be  finished  by  the  first  week 
in  August.  Bush  beans,  turnips,  kale, 
collards,  spinach,  lettuce  for  late  fall 
crops  and  dandelions  for.  early  spring 
greens,  can  go  in  at  this  time  following 
earlier  crops  that  have  matured.  Avoid 
turning  under  large  amounts  of  refuse 
material  and  weeds  at  this  time  of  the 
year  unless  there  is  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  or  water  can  be  added.  To 
hasten  decay  of  any  material  that  is 
turned  under,  apply  nitrates  or  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  in  moderate  amounts  (10 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  30  pounds 
of  mixed  garden  fertilizer  to  1,000 
square  feet) ;  broadcast  before  plowing. 
Usually  better  results  will  be  obtained 
by  removing  most  of  the  refuse  plants 
and  weeds  before  working  the  soil,  put¬ 
ting  this  material  in  the  compost  heap 
or  using  it  as  mulching  material  around 
the  berry  bushes,  asparagus  and  rhu¬ 
barb.  ,  . 

Corn  and  beans  planted  after  June  1 
will  need  dusting  or  spraying  for  corn 
borers  and  bean  beetles,  using  rotenone. 
Sweet  corn  that  matures  in  September 
may  be  heavily  infested  with  ear 
worms.  A  squirt  of  mineral  oil  from 
an  oil  can  into  the  silks  when  they 
first  begin  to  wilt  will  control  this  in¬ 
sect.  Insert  the  tip  of  the  oil  can  into 
the  tip  of  the  ear  between  the  husks. 
Plant  lice  may  be  very  numerous  in 
the  hot  dry  weather  of  late  summer, 
especially  on  cabbage,  turnips  and  late 
potatoes.  Frequent  dusting  or  spraying 
with  nicotine  or  rotenone  will  help  to 
control  these  troublesome  insects  if  be¬ 
gun  soon  enough.  A  complete  kill  is 
usually  impossible.  Lice  nearly  always 
disappear  after  a  hard,  driving  rain 
and  when  cooler  weather  comes  in  the 
fall.  However,  plants  may  be  severely 
injured  before  this  occurs,  so  dust  early 
before  the  leaves  curl. 

Late  potatoes  must  be  sprayed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture  to  con¬ 
trol  blight.  If  the  weather  is  damp  and 
humid,  spray  every  ten  days  during 
August.  In  dry  weather,  every  two 
weeks  is  usually  sufficient.  Early  po¬ 
tatoes  begin  to  die  down  in  August. 
They  can  be  dug  as  needed  for  use,  but 
the  tubers  will  increase  in  size  until  the 
tops  are  completely,  dry  and  can  be  left 
in  the  ground  until  after  frost  if  mice 
and  wire  worms  leave  them  alone.  They 
should  be  watched  and  dug  for  storage 
if  loss  from  these  sources  is  serious. 

Strawberries  form  their  fruit  buds 
late  in  the  fall.  A  light  application  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (5  pounds) ,  poultry  ma¬ 
nure  (4  bushels)  or  a  complete-fertiliz¬ 
er  (20  pounds  per  1.000  square  feet),  in 
the  latter  part  of  August  is  usually  ben¬ 
eficial.  Put  these  materials  on  when 
the  plants  are  dry  by  mixing  with  soil 
and  spreading  evenly  over  the  plants 
and  brush  off  from  the  leaves  with  a 
broom.  Keep  the  runners  pulled  into 
the  row  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  cul¬ 
tivation  between  the  rows.  A  narrow 
matted  row  from  12  to  15  inches  wide 
is  preferred  with  the  plants  spaced  4 
or  5  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  the 
weather  is  dry,  watering  is  needed  to 
make  plant  growth  to  insure  the  best 
results  the  following  spring.  At  the 
present  prices  for  strawberries,  a  good 
crop  is  worth  working  for.  If  you  have 
your  own  plants  or  can  get  them  near 
by,  strawberries  can  be  set  in  August 
during  a  cool,  rainy  period.  Use  young 
runner  plants  that  have  set  early  in  the 
summer.  From  these  fall-set  plants 
some  fruit  can  be  obtained  next  spring, 
but  the  results  are  seldom  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  from  early  spring-set  plants. 

D.  F.  JONES. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Recently  I  read  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  that  one  of  the  major  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers  has  a  line  of 
small  power  machinery  all  ready  for 
the  family  farming  unit  when  the  war 
ends.  There’s  certainly  a  place  for  this 
in  American  farming.  Here  in  the 
Northeast,  a  majority  of  farms  get 
their  power  from  a  team  of  horses. 
Each  horse  means  that  from  two  to 
four  acres  of  good  soil  is  needed  for 
grass  and  grain,  although  the  percent¬ 
age  of  farms  that  raise  any  sizeable 
amount  of  grain  is  small.  Whether  it’s 
better  to  use  horses  or  a  tractor  is  an 
individual  question,  but  when  the  in¬ 
evitable  letdown  comes  after  the  war, 
the  family  farm  that  produces  its  own 
food  will  have  a  good  anchor. 

Before- we  count  family  farms  out  of 
the  picture  in  American  farming,  let’s 
remember  that  industry  will  use  more 
and  more  raw  products  from  the  farm, 
that  electricity  will  help  make  farming 
easier  and  more  profitable,  and  that 
the  cooperative  movement  is  only  in  its 
infancy  in  this  country.  If  farmers  can 
learn  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  buy¬ 
ing  at  retail  prices  and  selling  at  whole¬ 
sale,  it  will  take  away  one  of  the  major 
curses.  Cooperation  can  remove  a  good 
deal  of  this  economic  unfairness  under 
which  the  some  million  small  farmers 
operate. 

Do  you  have  a  good  sized  asparagus 
bed?  It  seems  as  though  every  farm 


should  have  one.  It  furnishes  a  fresh 
vegetable  for  a  six  weeks’  period  in  the 
spring.  It’s  easy  to  grow,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  good  to  can  for  winter  use.  We 
have  four  fifty-foot  rows,  and  experi¬ 
ments  in  fertilization  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  pound  of  fertilizer  per  running 
foot  produces  big  crops.  I  put  half  of 
the  amount  on  in  late  June,  and  half 
in  late  July.  The  roots  from  asparagus 
cover  a  wide  expanse,  so  scatter  the 
food  well  out  from  the  plants. 

The  May  freeze  killed  a  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  strawberry  crop,  but  since 
we’ve  got  some  rain,  the  new  beds  are 
coming  well.  The  one  great  secret  we 
have  discovered  about  producing  big 
crops  of  fruit  is  to  grow  big,  vigorous 
plants.  Government  experiments  show 
that  the  more  leaves  a  crown  has  in  the 
fall  the  bigger  the  crop  next  year.  And 
to  get  big,  bushy  plants,  the  runners 
must  be  spaced.  Six  inches  is  near 
enough  and  eight  inches  is  better. 

After  the  big  freeze  which  also  killed 
the  grape  crop,  a  neighbor  suggested  a 
good  idea  for  a  grape  arbor  where  a 
farm  family  wants  to  raise  enough  for 
home  use.  Have  an  arbor  about  eight 
or  ten  feet  wide  and  wire  over  the  top. 
Then  when  a  frost  or  freeze  comes, 
cover  the  top  with  roofing  paper  or  old 
blankets,  and  put  an  oil  heater  under¬ 
neath.  The  idea  sounds  practical. 

That  was  a  good  article  on  haying  in 
the  June  17  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Strange  that  farmers  abuse 
this  crop  so  much.  Even  when  there 
was  no  labor  shortage,  some  farmers  in 
every  town  seem  unable  to  get  their 
haying  done  on  time.  Really  good  hay 
is  one  way  to  help  reduce  the  grain 
bill.  I  wish  I  had  a  dollar  for  each  acre 
in  the  Northwest  that  doesn’t  produce 
over  a  ton.  H.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts. 

Which  Trees  to  Buy;  When 
to  Plant 

I  can  get  bearing  age  trees  at  $2.00 
apiece,  and  two-year-old  trees  for  75 
cents  to  one  dollar.  Which  would  you 
advise  in  a  small  orchard  of  about  150 
trees?  Would  northern  grown  plants 
be  better  than  southern  ones?  Would 
you  advise  fall  or  spring  planting? 

New  York.  r.  w.  a. 

A  good  two-year-old  tree  or  even  a 
good  yearling  tree  is  thoroughly  satis¬ 
factory  for  orchard  planting.  It  is  the 
quality  of  the  stock  that  counts  rather 
than  the  age;  that  is,  a  good  yearling 
tree  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  poor 
two-year-old  tree  and  likewise,  a  good 
two -year-old  tree  is  to  be  preferred 
to  a  poor  bearing  age  tree.  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  place  for  bearing  age  trees 
in  the  home  garden  or  where  an  indi¬ 
vidual  wants  a  tree  or  two.  He  must 
be  certain  however  that  he  is  getting 
good  nursery  stock  and  not  some  left 
over  shrub  which  is  called  “bearing 
age.”  Common  experience  is  that  nur¬ 
sery  stock  grown  nearer  home  is  most 
satisfactory — largely  for  such  practical 
reasons  as  shipping,  start  of  season,  and 
so  on.  Where  winter  injury  is  a  factor, 
Spring  planting  is  preferred  to  Fall 
planting.  Where  it  is  not  a  factor,  or 
where  a  planter  can  take  a  chance  on 
loss  from  winter  injury,  early  Fall 
planting  is  very  good. 


Books  Worth  Having 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear .  3.50 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson  .  2.50 

A  Living  from  Bees, 

F.  C.  Pellett  .  2.00 

Complete  Book  of  Home  Canning, 


Demetria  Taylor  .  2.00 

Home  Canning  Made  Easy, 

Miriam  Williams  .  1.50 

Home  Food  Preservation, 

F.  W.  Fabian  .  1.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


WONG  BARLEY 

The  Outstanding  $0-75^," 
New  Winter  Variety  /  — ■ 

Send  For  Descriptive  Circular 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

37  Spencer  Street,  Rochester  6,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

Catalogue  on  Request 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


NEW  WONG  WINTER  BARLE1 

A  new  hardy  winter  barley  from  China.  Wong 
noted  for  stiff  straw  and  heavy  yields.  CORNTCT/r, 
AND  YOKKWIN  WINTER  WHEAT  have  inereasi 
yields  wherever  grown.  Write  today  for  dei 
^criptive  folder  and  prices  on  New  Yoi 
Certified  Seed. 

SEED  FARMS 

Boi  R,  Hall.  N.  Y. 


CARAWAY 

Is  profitable.  Seed  and  Instructions  for  planting. 

J.  L,  SIEBERT,  103-19  Merrick  Road,  Jamaica  5,  N,Y, 


"COOD  will  continue  to  be  a  mighty  war  weapon — as  important  as 

guns,  tanks,  and  planes.  More  plant  food  for  our  land  means 
more  food  for  our  men  and  our  allies. 

Look  ahead  to  your  ’45  food  production  program  by  feeding  your 
land  this  fall  and  winter  with  every  available  forkful  of  barnyard 
manure.  Not  only  will  you  get  bigger  returns  during  the  crop  year 
that  follows  but  you  will  help  build  soil  fertility  for  the  future. 

Spread  your  manure  with  a  John  Deere  Spreader  and  you  save 
man-hours,  save  labor,  and  do  a  thorough  job  of  spreading. 

The  John  Deere  Model  “H’%  shown  above,  is  built  especially  for 
operation  with  your  tractor.  It  has  proper  weight  distribution  on 
spreader  and  tractor  to  eliminate  objectionable  wheel  slippage  .  .  . 
direct  hitch  for  short  turning  ...  enclosed  drive  . . .  low,  easy-load¬ 
ing  box . . .  adjustable  front  end  stand,  readily  raised  when  spreading, 
which  eliminates  all  lifting  in  hooking  up  tractor  to  spreader . .  . 
big-capacity  beaters  geared  for  tractor  operation. 

For  horse  operation,  you’ll  want  the  famous  John  Deere  Model 
“E” — the  spreader  with  the  beater  on  the  axle — the  spreader  that’s 
easier  to  load,  lighter  pulling,  does  better  work,  and  lasts  longer. 
See  your  John  Deere  dealer. 

John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 


.  .  Send  foe 
this  FREE 
booklet! 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

CORNELL  NO.  595  WHEAT 
An  outstanding  new  variety — also 

YORKWIN  AND  NURED  WHEAT 
WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 


And  other  seeds  for  fall  planting. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


IF  you  plant  wheat,  barley,  timothy, 
rye  YY .  and  want  increased  yields  from  every  acre; 
be  sure  you  plant  Hoffman  seed  this  fall. 

Thousands  of  farmers  know  from  years  of  expert* 
ence  that  it  pays  to  sow  Hoffman  dependable5 
Seeds.  They  know,  too,  that  bargain-priced  seeds* 
actually  >•  cost  more,  when  you  consider  tbeif 
smaller  yields  per  acre. 

This  year  make  every  hour  of  labor  and  every  acre 
of  ground  produce  maximum  yields  for  you.  This 
year  plant,  Hoffman  seeds. 

Get  the  full  story  on  Hoffman  fine  quality  seed. 
Write  for  new  “Fall  Planting  Guide”.  It’s  FREE! 

Just  address  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  RN-8-5 
Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 

fHoffman 

^  SEEDS 


KELLY’S 
Fruit  Trees 

CHERRIES,  APPLES,  PLUMS,  PEARS, 
GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  SHADE  TREES  and  other  Nursery 
Stock  planted  this  Fall  will  get  off  with 
a  head  start  next  Spring.  Supply  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Get  our  new  FALL  CATALOG  and 
order  promptly.  It’s  FREE.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Our  64th  Year. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

30  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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More  on  the  Starling 

In  your  last  issue  I  was  impressed 
with  the  letters  from  other  subscribers 
on  the  starling  and  note  that  the  ratio 
is  four  to  one  in  favor  of  that  bird. 
Certainly,  I  cannot  let  this  pass  with¬ 
out  a  comment,  because  it  surprises  me. 
Perhaps  I  don’t  know  as  much  about 
birds  as  many  of  your  readers,  but  I 
have  always  been  very  fond  of  all  birds 
and  have  done  my  little  bit  toward  their 
survival  all  of  the  years  that  I  have 
lived. 

I  have  a  place  of  business  in  one  city, 
a  residence  in  another,  own  a  farm  and 
have  a  summer  home  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  For  many  years  I  have  observed 
the  starling  in  connection  with  all  four 
places.  He  is  very  much  in  evidence  in 
all  three,  business  place,  residence  and 
on  the  farm,  but  he  never  shows  up  in 
the  Adirondacks.  Why,  you  say?  The 
answer  is  that  there  is  nothing  there  to 
steal  and  the  starling  is  a  thief. 

In  one  of  your  reader’s  letters  he  tells 
about  the  starlings,  together  with  rob¬ 
ins,  doing  such  a  wonderful  job  on  Jap¬ 
anese  beetles,  digging  them  from  his 
garden.  I  give  all  of  this  credit  to  the 
robin,  none  to  the  starling.  I  believe 
that  the  starling  would  eat  the  beetles 
because  he  will  eat  anything,  but  I  have 
yet  to  see  him  dig  for  them.  He  isn’t 
a  digger,  except  in  garbage  cans.  As 
for  his  eating  and  destroying  the  tent 
caterpillar,  he  may  devour  the  cater¬ 
pillar  if  very  hungry,  but  not  otherwise, 
and  the  trouble  here  is  he  is  a  nest  rob¬ 
ber  of  the  bird  that  we  all  know  does 
destroy  the  caterpillar — the  oriole.  To 
say  that  the  starling  is  not  a  nest  rob¬ 
ber  is  making  a  statement  without  fact. 
I  have  seen  him  do  it,  tossing  the  eggs 
out,  and  the  young  birds,  too. 

The  strange  thing  about  the  starling 
is  the  way  he  gets  along  with  other 
birds.  He  isn’t  a  fighter,  and  when  a 
robin  or  even  a  sparrow  takes  a  peck 
at  him  he  doesn’t  put  up  a  fight.  Usual¬ 
ly  he  crouches,  ruffles  up  his  feathers 
and  makes  a  hissing  sound.  However,  if 
you  watch  closely,  you  will  see  that  he 
is  most  hated  by  the  entire  bird  family. 
This,  of  course,  is  natural,  because  he 
is  a  useless  murderer,  filthy  intruder,  a 
parasite,  destroyer  of  all  that  is  of  value 
in  bird  life,  and  should  be  trapped, 
shot,  or  abolished  in  any  way  possible. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y.  J.  M.  l. 


Anent  the  starling,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  accusing  the  starling 
of  the  crimes  of  the  blackbird  or  the 
boat-tailed  grackle  and  his  cousin,  the 
bronze  grackle.  These  are  the  real  cul¬ 
prits,  and  the  same  charges  can  be 
made  against  the  crow  and  the  blue 
jay,  both  of  which  prey  on  young  birds 
and  eggs,  destroying  immense  numbers. 

I  am  a  student  and  lover  of  birds  and 
have  known  the  starling  here  and 
abroad  for  many  years.  I  am  positive 
he  is  a  valuable  economic  asset.  He  is 
guilty  of  none  of  the  crimes  Mrs.  W.  W. 
lays  at  his  door,  and  I  can  indorse  the 
statements  of  those  who  speak  in  his 
favor.  He  is  a  great  rustler,  and  in 
addition  to  cleaning  up  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  bugs  and  larvae  in  summer  he 
will  clean  neglected  apple  trees  of  rot¬ 
ten  fruit,  fungus  sports  and  all,  in  win¬ 
ter.  He  is  not  a  bully,  but  can  take 
care  of  himself.  He  is  a  great  mimic 
vocally,  so  if  in  January  you  hear  the 
call  of  a  bobwhite  or  the  chick-a-dee- 
dee  or  the  black-cap  titmouse  or  the 
trilling  lay  of  the  bluebird,  you  may 
rest  assured  you  are  listening  to  a  star¬ 
ling  amusing  itself.  In  Europe  the 
fledglings  are  often  taken  from  the  nest 
and  taught  to  whistle  short,  snappy 
tunes  like  “Yankee  Doodle”  and  “Pop 
Goes  the  Weasel.”  I’ve  heard  them 
many  times. 

By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  the 
perky  little  wren  is  gradually  exter¬ 
minating  the  bluebirds?  No  matter  how 
many  boxes  are  available,  the  little 
brown  “flash”  will  seek  out  the  blue¬ 
bird’s  nest  and  throw  out  the  eggs  or 
newly  hatched  young.  The  bluebird  can 
lick  him,  but  when  he  goes  for  him, 
Mr.  Wren  isn’t  there. 

New  Jersey.  G.  H.  B. 


Sharpening  a  Scythe 

I  never  was  able  to  put  a  good  edge 
on  a  scythe  in  the  usual  way  by  grind¬ 
ing  and  whetting.  Mowing  with  a  scythe 
was  about  the  hardest  work  I  could  do. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  get  a 
good  edge  by  using  a  disk  kitchen  knife 
sharpener.  I  removed  the  scythe  from 
the  snath,  ran  it  through  the  sharpener 
a  couple  of  times,  put  it  back  on  the 
snath,  and  lo  and  behold!  I  had  the 
sharpest  scythe  I  ever  used.  The  scythe 
also  held  its  edge  well  and  the  labor  of 
mowing  was  reduced  by  half. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  F.  E.  H. 


Farm  Contest  Winners 

The  top  winners  in  the  Farm  Essay 
Contest  sponsored  by  radio  station 
WEAF  on  “How  We  Keep  Livestock  or 
Poultry  Healthy  on  Our  Farm,”  were: 
Senior  division,  first  prize,  $100,  to  Mrs. 
Fred  C.  Ernst,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Clearspring, 
Md.;  second  prize,  $75,  to  Orison  S. 
Cook,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  and  third 
prize,  $50,  to  Paul  R.  Guldin,  Yellow 
House,  Pa.;  junior  division,  first  prize, 
$100,  to  Beverly  Carr,  Southwick,  Mass.; 
second  prize,  $75,  to  Donald  J.  Out¬ 
house,  R.  D.  4,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  and 
third  prize,  $50,  to  Donald  Martin,  of 
Perry,  N.  Y. 


(We// atizc/br  tine  m/AfS UP 
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We  tested  Sure -Grips  as  well  as 
other  makes  of  tires  on  our  own 
Goodyear  Farms.  In  every  day  farm 
work  they  proved  they’re  the  hardest 
working  tractor  tires  built  today. 


Remember,  tractor  tires  have  to  last 
yod  a  long,  long  time.  So  you  want 
the  best  you  can  get  —  self- cleaning 
Goodyear  Sure-Grips. 


r’S  easy  to  see  why  some  tractor  tires 
grip  and  pull  far  better  than  others.  If 
the  tread  has  pockets  that  “gum  up”  with 
mud,  any  tire  will  slip  and  spin  —  espe¬ 
cially  in  soft  spots. 


So  take  a  look  at  this  great  Goodyear 
Sure-Grip — and  you’ll  see  why  it  lets  you 
get  more  work  from  your  tractor,  in  less 
time,  with  less  fuel. 


Those  big,  wide -based  lug  bars  are 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  mak¬ 
ing  an  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R,  self¬ 
cleaning  tread — without  mud  traps . 
Notice,  too,  that  those  bars  are  even¬ 
spaced  for  smooth  rolling  —  and 
smooth  pulling. 


Sare-Grip— T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Bobber  Company 


ESPALIER  FRUIT  T|REES 

For  centuries  the  delight  of  gardens  in 
European  countries.  Now  available  in 
America.  They  produce  delicious  fruit 
right  at  your  own  doorstep. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  on  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R, Geneva,  N.Y, 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution,  disin¬ 
fectant,  whitewash,  better, 
faster,  easier. 

Lice,  nits,  parasites 
on  buildings,  gar¬ 
dens,  trees.  Solu¬ 
tion  can't  settle 
or  clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Paragon 
Sprayers,  write 
to  us  direct  for 
10-day  trial  with 
money-back  guarac 


No.  3 

Complete 
with  pipe,  hose 
*  nozzles 

$25.95 


Two 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


801  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


rpee’sfilAHT 

Pcum e* 

Sow  thi*  summer,  for  , 

largest  blooms  early  I 
next  spring.  All  best  1 
colors, mixed.  35e-pkt.l 
eeds  free,  with  instrue-l 
tions ,  to  try.  Send  stamp  for  postages 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
Burpee  Building  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
next  summer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.Y. 

ONE  FOOT  SLABWOOO,  $1.00  PER  CORO 

Shavings  and  Sawdust,  $1.00  per  load.  Both  f.  o.  b. 
our  mills,  Monticello  and  Woodbourne.  No  delivery. 

THE  MONTICELLO  LUMBER  COMPANY,  INC. 
Monticello.  N.  Y. 
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BUY 

WAR  BONDS 
★ 

Keep 

America  Free 


Among  the  more  important  items  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Pontiac  for  the  Armed  Forces  are 
Oerlikon  20-mm.  antiaircraft  cannon ,  40-mm . 
automatic  field  guns ,  aircraft  torpedoes ,  Diesel 
engine  parts ,  tank  axles ,  parts  for  military 
vehicles  and  155-mm.  shells.  A  reproduction  of 
this  advertisement,  in  color  and  suitable  for 
framing,  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 


Here  flames  the  spirit  of  John  Paul  Jones  ...  of  Farragut  and 
Dewey.  Here  is  the  do-or-die  and  daring  that  took  Pearl  Harbor 
in  its  stride  and  marshaled  the  armadas  which  wrote  the  epics  of 
the  North  Atlantic  ...  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  Bismarck.  Here  is 
tradition  and  esprit  de  corps,  sharpened  and  toughened  to  grim 
efficiency.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  United  States  Navy  .  .  .  your  boy  in 
the  Navy  .  .  .  manning  PT  boat  and  aircraft  carrier  .  .  .  mine 
sweeper,  landing  craft  and  battle  wagon  .  .  .  manning  the 
mightiest  fighting  fleet  ever  to  sail  under  a  single  flag.  From 
lowest  rating  to  highest  rank,  we  honor  and  salute  him.  Some  of 
the  weapons  he  uses  are  Pontiac-built.  And  we’ve  always  tried  to 
build  them  so  they’ll  serve  him  faithfully  in  action. 


PONTIAC 


MOTOR  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 


QUICK  FACTS 
about  LO-BAX 

I.  Kills  bacteria  almost 
instantly.  2.  Dissolves 
quickly  in  hard  or  soft 
water  • —  hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solu¬ 
tions  for  rinsing  or  im¬ 
mersing  dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  50%  avail¬ 
able  chlorine.  5.  Re¬ 
tains  its  full  strength. 
6.  Economical  —  one 
bottle  (28-oz.  size) 
makes  1050  gals,  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  cost  of 
1/7  cent  per  gal.  or  less. 


atfelfUKeefe 
jbauMt 

BACTERIA 
COUNTS 

Lo-  Bax  is  a 
chlorine  bac¬ 
tericide  espe¬ 
cially  made 
for  dairymen; 
It  is  *'a  winner” 
wherever  milk  is 
produced  and 
handled.  SeeYour 
Dealer  or  write  us 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Wood 

Staves 


ipOBS  YOUR  SILO  '  ~ 

tme d  REPAIRS? 


m'/ 


£ 


Silafelt 


Crainelox 

Binding 


If  so,  put  it  in  good  shape — now.  If  it’s  a  weak¬ 
ened  wood  stave  silo,  rebuild  it  the  Crainelox 
way.  Save  critical  materials  by  utilizing  your 
present  silo  staves.  Local  or  farm  help  can 
apply  Crainelox  Covering  and  make  your  silo 
into  a  strong,  tight,  trouble-free  Triple-Wall 
at  exceptionally  low  cost,  write  craine  today 
for  the  answer  to  your  silo  problems.  Just 
drop  us  a  postal  card. 

CRAINE,  INC.  814  TAFT  ST.  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Preparing  Foodsfor  Storage 
in  the  Locker  or  Farm 
Freezer 

(Continued  from  Page  367.) 
inside  the  pods.  Sort,  wash,  snip  the 
ends  and  then  cut  into  about  %-inch 
lengths  or  in  French  style.  Scald  in 
boiling  water  for  2  minutes. 

Corn — Golden  Bantam,  Golden  Cross. 
Tendergold,  and  Seneca  Golden  are 
especially  good  varieties.  If  the  corn  is 
to  be  packaged  on  the  cob,  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  selecting  it.  Corn 
that  is  slightly  overmature  becomes 
doughy  when  cooked  after  thawing, 
and  is  hardly  satisfactory.  Husk,  re¬ 
move  the  silk  and  wash  the  ears.  Dis¬ 
card  the  immature  and  the  over-ma¬ 
ture  (starchy)  ears.  Scald  in  boiling 
periods  of  time  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  ears.  For  ears 
1/2  to  1%  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
large  end,  the  scalding  time  should  be 
6  minutes.  For  ears  2  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  at  the  large  end,  the  time  should 
be  8  minutes.  For  larger  ears,  10  min¬ 
utes.  If  steam  is  used,  increase  each 
time  by  %  minute.  Cool  in  ice  water, 
wrap  the  cooled  ears  in  cellophane  or 
moisture-vapor-proof  paper  or  enve¬ 
lopes,  place  in  boxes,  quick-freeze,  and 
store.  If  the  corn  is  to  be  packed  as 
whole  kernel,  the  same  procedure  is 
followed  except  that  after  cooling,  the 
kernels  are  carefully  cut  from  the  cob, 
mixed  and  then  packaged. 

Peas— Thomas  Laxton  is  best,  but 
Telephone  (Alderman)  also  freezes 
well.  Select  peas  at  the  best  stage  for 
consumption  as  a  fresh  vegetable.  Dis¬ 
card  the  immature  and  wrinkled  pods. 
Once  shelled,  they  must  be  blanched 
and  frozen  without  delay.  After  shell¬ 
ing,  they  should  be  washed  in  cold 
water.  A  wire  basket  can  be  used  as  a 
container  during  blanching.  This  should 
be  fitted  with  a  handle  to  enable  the 
operator  to  lift  it  up  and  down  in  the 
boiling  water  so  that  uniform  heating 
will  result.  If  a  basket  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  cheesecloth  bags  fitted  with  draw 
strings  can  be  used,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  pack  too  many  peas  at  a 
time  into  such  bags.  Scald  for  1  min¬ 
ute  in  rapidly  boiling  water.  Cool  in 
ice  water  and  pack  in  moisture-vapor- 
proof  cartons. 

Meats,  Poultry  and  Fish — It  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  meat  to  age  for  varying 
lengths  of  time  prior  to  freezing,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  kind.  It  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  prepared  during  the  cooler 
months  or  at  any  time  if  refrigeration 
is  available.  After  aging,  the  meat  is 
cut  up  and  wrapped  in  moisture-vapor- 
proof  materials  prior  to  quick-freezing 
and  storage.  Several  chops  in  the  same 
package  should  be  separated  by  placing 
two  pieces  of  cellophane  between 
each  chop.  Ground  meats  and  stew 
cuts  can  be  packed  in  the  type  of  car¬ 
tons  used  for  vegetables.  Pork  saus¬ 
age  has  caused  some  trouble  in  the 
past, .  but  it  has  recently  been  shown 
that  salt  was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
The  ground  pork  should  be  mixed  with 
the  spices  (sage  and  pepper)  and 
frozen.  After  it  is  thawed  for  use,  the 
salt  can  be  added.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  pork  sausage  has  a  long  life. 

Poultry  should  be  dressed  and 
wrapped  like  meat.  Fish  can  be  packed 
in  the  same  manner  after  cleaning  and 
scaling. 

Eggs — Eggs  freeze  very  well,  provid¬ 
ed  that  they  are  removed  from  the 
shell.  The  yolks  and  whites  should  be 
lightly  beaten  to  mix,  and  frozen  for 
future  use  as  scrambled  eggs.  If  they 
are  separated,  the  whites  can  be  frozen 
directly  after  packing  in  moisture- 
vapor-proof  containers.  The  yolks 
should  be  mixed  with  small  quantities 
of  either  sugar,  corn  syrup  or  honey 
(1  tablespoonful  to  6  egg  yolks),  if 
they  are  to  be  used  for  cake  making, 
or  with  salt  (1  teaspoonful  to  6  yolks) 
if  they  are  to  be  used  for  mayonnaise. 

New  uses  are  continually  being 
found  for  freezing  equipment.  Many 
cooked  dishes  are  now  being  frozen 
so  that  one  can  make  a  large  batch  of 
a  special  recipe,  and  package  it  for 
several  future  meals.  Baked  goods 
freeze  very  well  and  can  be  stored 
for  a  rather  long  time,  provided  they 
are  wrapped  in  moisture-vapor-proof 
materials  so  that  they  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  dry  out  in  storage.  They  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  freezer  in  the 
morning,  and  be  thawed  ready  for  the 
table  for  lunch  time.  Faster  thawing 
can  be  had  by  using  an  electric  fan. 
With  a  well  stocked  freezer  available, 
one  can  prepare  a  complete  meal  on 
very  short  notice. 


Dutchess  Co.  Angus  Show 

The  annual  Dutchess  County  Aber- 
deen-Angus  Show  will  be  held  this  year 
at  Rhinebeck  from  August  29  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Competition  is  open  to  all. 
Approximately  $100  in  premium  money 
will  be  offered  in  each  class.  J.  Garrett 
Tolan,  of  Pleasant  Plains,  Ill.,  will  judge 
the  Bonnie  Blacks  on  August  30.  Those 
desiring  to  show  may  obtain  entry 
blanks  by  writing  to  S.  II.  Morrison, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 
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THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Fresh  vegetables  all 
winter  long — wVA  <* 


tOIKRETE 

STORAGE  CELLAR 


It’s  a  big  convenience  and  econ¬ 
omy  to  have  a  concrete  storage 
cellar  on  your  farm.  You  can 
enjoy  your  own  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  all  winter  and  add 
to  the  nation’s  larder. 

A  concrete  storage  cellar  is 
long  lasting— simple  and  eco¬ 
nomical  to  build.  Easy  to  ven¬ 
tilate  and  regulate  temperature. 
Ask  us  for  free  plans  to  build 
cellars  and  farm  buildings. 

If  you  need  help,  get  in  touch 
with  your  concrete  contractor, 
ready-mixed  concrete  producer 
or  building  material  dealer. 

Paste  "check  list’*  on  postal  and  mail  for 
free  literature. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K8a-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept.  M8a-10,  1528  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

□  Storage  Cellars  □  Granaries  □  Hog 
Houses  □  Barn  Floors  □  Milk  Houses 

□  Milk  Cooling  Tanks  □  Watering 
Troughs  □  Soil  Saving  Dams  □  Poultry 
Houses  □  Foundations  □  Home  Im¬ 
provements  □  Concrete  Making. 


TREAT  SEED  WHEAT 
AND  BARLEY  WITH 
NEW  IMPROVED 

CERESAN 

ELKO.  U.  S.  PAT.  Off. 

A  few  cents  per  acre  can  help 
increase  your  wheat  and  barley 
returns.  New  Improved  CERE¬ 
SAN  generally  controls  bunt  of 
wheat,  barley  stripe,  covered 
and  black  loose  barley  smuts, 
seedling  blights.  Start  your  crop 
right.  Give  it  a  better  chance 
for  maximum  yield  of  quality 
grain.  Order  today. 

For free  grain  pamphlet,  write: 

DU  PONT  SEMESAN  CO.  (Inc.) 

Wilmington  98,  Dalawaro 


SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  Treatment  for  Every  Major  Crop 


FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERWILL  "BARNYARD” 

feed  grinding  service  In  big  demand  everywhere.  Fords 
operators  making  steady,  satisfactory  year-round  profits, 
ftlany  valuable  territories  open.  Nominal  investment 
required,  balance  monthly;  start  your  own  profitable 
business.  Write  today. 

Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1223  12th,  Streator,  Illinois. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


Hollow  Heart  in  Potatoes 

Last  year  we  harvested  the  finest 
crop  of  potatoes  we  had  ever  raised, 
nice  smooth,  good  size,  clean  looking 
tubers;  about  400  bushels  of  them. 
Neighbors  all  said  it  was  the  finest  crop 
ever  raised  in  this  neighborhood.  Well, 
when  we  went  to  selling  same,  we 
found  at  least  half  of  them  were  badly 
hollow,  though  good  quality  when 
cooked.  If  you  could  offer  any  advice 
or  suggestion  we  would  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  e.  e.  c. 

Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Hollow  heart  in  potatoes  is  usually 
due  to  over-growth  in  late  fall.  It  is 
an  indication  of  excellent  growing  con¬ 
ditions  and  may  be  prevented  by  closer 
planting  or  reduced  fertilization.  Very 
little  can  be  done  with  the  crop  that 
you  have  already  produced.  They  can 
be  used  for  seed  but  are  not  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  smaller  sizes.  By  sorting 
out  the  larger  potatoes,  you  may  be 
able  to  obtain  a  fairly  satisfactory 
grade  of  the  remaining  smaller  sizes. 
The  larger  sizes  may  be  disposed  of  as 
seconds. 


Killing  Morning  Glory 

Our  vegetable  garden  and  berry 
patch  is  badly  infested  with  morning 
glory.  It  roots  deep  beyond  reach  and 
climbs  up  on  berry  bushes.  What 
should  we  do  about  it?  g.  r 

Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

If  the  vegetables  and  berry  bushes 
are  mulched  with  a  layer  about  six 
inches  deep,  using  leaves,  old  straw, 
poor  hay  or  seasoned  sawdust,  it  will 
be  of  benefit  in  controlling  this  weed 
as  well  as  others.  Pull  out  any  weeds 
that  work  their  way  through  the  mulch. 
If  you  can  spray  the  leaves  of  the 
morning  glory  with  Atlacide  or  am¬ 
monium  sulfamate  during  August,  it 
will  kill  them  out  by  killing  their  roots. 
Two  or  three  applications  at  intervals 
until  fall  will  give-  additional  protec¬ 
tion.  These  sprays  should  not  get  on 
the  leaves  of  desirable  plants,  as  they 
will  also  die. 


Placing  Strawberry  Runners 

I  have  some  everbearing  strawberries 
set  eighteen  inches  apart  in  a  row  three 
feet  wide.  Should  the  runners  be 
trained  to  go  between  the  parent 
plants?  If  they  are  allowed  to  go  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  isn’t  it  hard  to  culti¬ 
vate  them?  M  c 

Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y. 

.  Strawberry  runners  should  be  placed 
tp  fill  the  row  first  with  plants  about 
six  inches  apart.  After  that,  they  may 
be  allowed  to  spread  out  until  a  matted 
row  is  formed  from  12  to  15  inches 
wide.  Keep  the  runners  pulled  in  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  cultivation  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  Narrow  the  cultivator 
as  the  row  widens.  Set  the  teeth  of  the 
cultivator  so  as  not  to  cover  the  crown 
of  the  plants. 


Soil  Indicators 

I  have  a  truck  patch  that  is  covered 
with  duckweed.  Does  that  indicate 
that  the  soil  is  acid  or  alkaline9 

Columbia  County,  Pa.  j.  'L.  b. 

Chickweed  will  grow  on  both  acid 
and  aklaline  soils.  It  grows  quite  freely 
on  tobacco  land  after  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested.  Tobacco  is  almost  always 
gi  own  on  soils  of  moderate  acid  reac¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  vegetable  crops  are 
better  indicators  of  soil  conditions. 
Beets  and  spinach  especially  require  a 
moderately  alkalirue  soil.  If  they  do 
not  grow  well,  this  shows  that  the  soil 
needs  an  application  of  lime.  d.  f.  j. 

A  Mulch  Helps  the  Garden 

As  August  gets  along,  the  hot  days 
really  bear  down.  The  soil  gets  dry 
plants  droop  and  are  retarded  in  their 
development  and  bearing  ability.  Many 
other  jobs  need  attention,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence,  both  the  farm  and  Victory 
gardens  may  be  somewhat  neglected 
Weeds  however,  continue  to  flourish 
and  often  choke  out  what  promised  to 
be  a  good  crop  of  vegetables. 

A  mulch  applied  liberally  around  the 
plants  will  be  a  big  help  in  keeping 
the  soil  moist,  and  to  fight  weeds  after 
have  been  hoed  or  pulled  out. 
After  being  removed,  the  weeds  them¬ 
selves  can  be  used  for  mulching  mate¬ 
rial.  Early  August  is  a  good  time  to 
apply  a  garden  mulch;  if  used  too  early 
in  the  season,  especially  when  there  is 
considerable  rainfall,  on  heavy  soils  it 

plantsPreVent  proper  rooting  of  the 

A  layer  that  is  about  two  inches  deep 
is  about  right  for  most  mulching  mate¬ 
rial.  A  good  mulch  can  be  made  with 
either  poor  quality  coarse  hay,  shred- 
red  corn  stalks,  seasoned  sawdust, 
leaves  weeds  (before  seeds  have 
formed) ,  ground  corncobs,  peat,  manure 
or  straw.  Paper  makes  a  satisfactory 
mulching  material  on  small  areas  of 
we?1  drained,  level  land.  It  must  be 
weighted  down.  Recent  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  reports  show  there  is  some  con¬ 
servation  of  both  phosphorus  and  po¬ 
tassium  from  mulching.  When  the 

beneficial Worked  into  the  soil,  it  is  also 


•  Army  vehicles,  like  this  ambitious  jeep, 
are  constantly  taking  chances  with  tre¬ 
mendous  overloads. 

They  get  away  with  it,  too  .  .  .  but 
only  because  they’re  designed  to  handle 
abnormal  loads  when  conditions  make  it 
necessary. 

Possibly  your  tractor  can  handle  oc¬ 
casional  overloads,  but  consistent  over¬ 
loading  causes  it  to  overheat  ...  to  bog 


down  in  efficiency  ...  to  wear  out  more 
quickly.  And  with  you  working  to  keep 
food  production  up,  you’ll  want  to  make 
your  tractor  last  the  length  of  the  war, 
at  least! 

So,  for  down-to-earth  help  in  taking 
care  of  your  tractor,  send  for  the  Gulf 
Farm  Tractor  Guide.  This  manual  offers 
a  complete  discussion  of  farm  tractor 
and  machinery  ills  .  .  .  together  with 
first-hand  dope  on  prevention  and  repair. 


Any  farmer  asking  for  this  Guide  will  get  one  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  as  Gulf’s  part  in  helping  to  keep  War  Equipment 
Fit  and  Fighting  for  Freedom.  For  your  copy,  write  Gulf 
Farm  Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Give  make  and  model  of  tractor  you  own  or  operate. 

FOOD  FIGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM! 


Cows  can’t  be  expected  to  do  their  best 
if  they  are  constantly  annoyed  by  buzz¬ 
ing,  biting,  bloodsucking  insects. 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  kills  flies,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  gnats,  and  many  other  insects 
by  contact.  It  also  repels  many  stable 
flies,  horn  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  buffalo 
gnats.  Thus,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  helps 
keep  your  cows  quiet  at  milking  time, 
makes  milking  easier,  and  provides  much 


needed  relief  from  insect  annoyance  when 
your  cows  are  out  in  pasture.  This  all 
adds  up  to  a  simple,  economical  way  to 
avoid  loss  of  much  milk  production  in 
“fly  time!” 

Try  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  on  your 
herd.  It’s  readily  available  at  feed  stores, 
milk  companies,  and  Gulf  stations.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed  or  your  money  back! 
Follow  simple  directions  on  container. 
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MAKE  EVERT  ACRE 
m  IfS  BEST 


iThe  only  way  to  be  sure  of  having  the  Armour’s  BIG 
CROP  Fertilizer  you’ll  need  this  fall  —  when  you  want 
it  —  is  to  order  now.  Take  delivery  when  the  fertilizer 
is  ready.  You’ll  be  playing  safe  and  you’ll  ease  the  strain 
on  overburdened  storage  and  transportation  facilities. 


Military,  civilian  and  foreign  demands  for  food  have 
reached  a  new  high,  and  are  growing  every  day.  And  the 
call  for  more  food  is  a  call  to  Make  Every  Acre  Do  Its  Best, 


Jlrmourlsi 


FERTILIZERS 


w  Make  - 
Every  Acre 
Dolts  J 
£  Best  m 


WOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS; 


Armour’s  BIG  CROP  Fertilizer  has 
proved  its  value  to  wheat  and  grain 
growers  for  generations.  Don’t  wait. 
See  your  Armpur  Agent  right  away. 

ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


DIVISION 

Albany,  Georgia 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Augusta,  Georgia 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Chicago  Heights.  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Columbus,  Georgia 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

San  Juan, 

GENERAL  OFFICES: 


OFFICES 

Houston,  Texas 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York,  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Presque  Isle,  Maine 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Havana,  Cuba 
Puerto  Rico 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


GROW  QUALITY  FOOD 

Grow  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  by  using  Es-Min-El,  the  soil  mineral¬ 
izer  that  puts  into  the  soil  the  minerals  you  need  in  your  body.  These 
minerals  are  absorbed  by  the  growing  plants  and  given  back  to  you 
in  larger,  richer  fruits  and  vegetables — fruits  and  vegetables  rich 
in  minerals! 

Mineralize  your  soil  with 

ES-MIN-EL 

ESsential  MINeral  ELements 

Now  available  for  victory  gardeners  in  convenient  5  lb.  packages  and 
in  100  lb.  packages  for  large  scale  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


Old  McIntosh  Orchard 

Back  in  1908,  Anton  Dvorak,  of 
Casco,  near  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  bought 
a  twelve-year-old  orchard  containing 
110  McIntosh  trees,  which  means  that 
the  trees  were  planted  in  1896.  Today 
these  trees  are  48  years  old  and  have 
been,  declared  by  horticulturists  as 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  old  Mc¬ 
Intosh  trees  anywhere  in  this  section. 
In  1941,  the  110  trees  produced  2,756 
bushels  of  fine  McIntosh;  1942,  1850 
bushels;  1943,  2325  bushels;  1944,  crop 
prospect  good.  We  believe  that  they 
are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  well 
cared  for  McIntosh  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States. 

Fruit  growers  of  this  section  who 
have  visited  the  orchard  on  fruit  tours 
during  the  past  few  years  have  mar¬ 
veled  at  the  size  and  perfection  of  the 
trees.  They  are  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  State  of  any  variety.  They  are 
not  high,  which  is  characteristic  of  ap¬ 
ple  trees  in  that  section,  but  they  are 
well  branched  and  of  excellent  form. 
They  are  planted  30  feet  both  ways,  48 
trees  to  the  acre — 2%  acres  in  all. 

The  orchard  is  on  an  excellent  soil. 
The  top  soil  is  1%  feet  of  black  loam, 
with  a  heavy  sub-soil.  Mr.  Dvorak  be¬ 
lieves  in  good  care,  in  pruning,  and  in 
fertilizing.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  nitrogen  fertilizers  in  the  orchard 
and  gave  the  trees  10  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  tree  in  1920,  one  of  the  first 
shipments  to  that  section  of  the  State. 
Along  about  1920,  orchard  'cultivation 
was  popular,  and  so  Mr.  Dvorak  culti¬ 
vated  the  orchard  for  about  10  years. 


Then  he  noticed  that  the  trees  were 
not  making  the  growth  they  did  at  first, 
perhaps  because  the  humus  in  the  soil 
was  all  gone.  At  least  he  felt  sure  he 
was  not  getting  the  fruit  he  expected, 
and  so  he  stopped  cultivating  and  put 
the  orchard  into  sod.  Deep  cultivation, 
he  says,  cut  the  roots  of  the  trees  and 
affected  their  ability  to  secure  moisture 
during  the  summer  time.  After  the  or¬ 
chard  was  put  into  sod,  Mr.  Dvorak  still 
used  about  eight  pounds  of  nitrate  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  tree.  In  late  years,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  reduced  this  to  about  six 
pounds. 

In  the  early  days  it  was  the  practice 
in  pruning  to  open  the  centers  of  the 
trees,  and  so  that  was  the  way  these 
were  started.  However,  in  late  years, 
detailed  pruning  has  been  done.  The 
top  is  opened  moderately  by  cutting 
small  branches  so  as  to  let  the  sunshine 
in  on  the  lower  branches.  This  is  one 
factor  which  aids  in  the  production  of 
fruit  on  all  parts  of  the  trees. 

At  the  age  of  43  years,  these  100  Mc¬ 
Intosh  trees  averaged  21%  bushels  per 
tree.  That  was  in  1939.  The  season  of 
1940  was  not  good,  but  still  the  trees 
averaged  a  little  over  11  bushels  per 
tree.  In  1942  they  yielded  17  bushels 
per  tree,  and  in  1943  they  bore  21  bush¬ 
els  per  tree.  Now,  in  1944,  at  48  years 
of  age,  the  prospect  is  for  a  crop  even 
larger  than  last  year.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  trees  are  failing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  type 
fruit  which  these  trees  produce  is  a 
solid  blushed  red,  with  rarely  any 
striping  such  as  is  often  seen  on  the 
market  today.  h.  r.  rahmlow. 


48-year-old  tree  of  McIntosh  in  Anton  Dvorak’s  orchard  near  Green  Bay,  Wis¬ 
consin — one  of  the  oldest  high  producing  blocks  of  McIntosh  in  the  country. 


Protecting  Cherries  From 
Birds 

Having  read  many  helpful  things  in 
your  paper,  I  hope  you  can  solve  this 
problem  successfully  for  me  and,  I 
think,  thousands  of  others.  How  to 
save  at  least  our  share  of  our  hard 
earned  fruit  from  the  birds?  Cherries, 
both  sweet  and  sour;  also  mulberries 
and  black,  red  and  purple  berries.  The 
robins  are  so  bold  and  greedy  and  now 
the  starling  is  coming,  too.  We  have 
only  what  we  need  for  ourselves,  and 
to  have  the  birds  get  all  of  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe  does  not  seem  to 
be  fair  play.  Is  there  a  remedy? 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  c.  w.  k. 

I  have  fifteen  sweet  cherry  trees, 
white,  red,  black,  and  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years  I  haven’t  been  able  to 
get  a  crop  because  the  birds  got  them 
first.  Last  year  some  one  told  me  to 
plant  mulberry  trees  and  the  birds 
would  leave  the  sweet  cherries  and  eat 
mulberries  in  preference.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  worked. 

I  wonder  if  it  wouldn’t  be  profitable 
to  many  of  your  readers,  including 
myself,  if  an  article  were  printed  in 
your  paper  requesting  answers  to  my 
question.  Surely,  others  must  be  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  trouble.  It  could  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  one  has  found  a  solu¬ 
tion  that  would  be  beneficial  to  every 
one.  l.  r.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Every  season  numerous  comments 
and  complaints  are  received  telling  of 
the  damaging  attacks  of  birds  upon 
cherries,  mulberries  and  raspberries.  It 
is  to  some  degree  a  commercial  prob¬ 
lem,  but  for  the  most  part  the  com¬ 
plaints  come  from  those  who  have  a 
few  fruits  in  their  backyards  and  who 
do  not  have  sufficient  quantity  to  share 
with  a  bold  and  greedy  flock  of  birds. 
No  one  will  deny  that  our  bird  friends 
are  with  us  and  that  we  want  them 
and  that  we  are  willing  to  share  our 
produce  with  them.  Yet  when  there 
are  only  a  few  quarts  of  cherries  on 
the  .tree  and  when  a  flock  descends  on 
that  lone  tree  and  takes  the  entire 
crop  in  a  single  hurried  sortie,  he  be¬ 
gins  to  have  some  sympathy  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  this  small  crop  that 
he  hopes  to  protect. 

There  are  any  number  of  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  frighten  birds.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  acetylene  guns, 
scarecrows,  pinwheels,  to  sections  of 


garden  hose  coiled  like  the  serpent  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  and  supposed  to 
strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  a  bird! 
Some  individuals  insist  that  even  the 
color  of  the  pinwheel  is  important; 
that  is,  it  must  be  blue. 

It  all  comes  down  to  the  method  that 
has ,  been  used  in  Europe  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  which  more  and  more 
home  owners  are  using  in  this  country, 
namely,  covering  the  tree  or  the  plant 
with  a  netting  of  some  kind  that  will 
keep  the  birds  out.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
laborious  and  trying  method,  but  it 
does  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Euro¬ 
pean  supply  houses  carry  nets  for 
cherry  trees  and  small  berry  plants, 
just  as  they  carry  insecticides  and 
spray  guns  and  dusters.  In  other 
words,  it  has  become  a  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  American  supply  houses  have 
not  yet  reached  this  stage,  but  it  is  no 
job  at  all  to  sew  together  strips  of  some 
cheesecloth,  mosquito  netting  or  other 
loosely  woven  material  with  which  to 
cover  the  tree.  The  net  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again  each  year.  The 
ultimate  satisfaction  is  worth  the  try. 

H.  B.  T. 


From  Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

While  recently  in  a  country  store 
whose  owner  is  the  wife  of  a  large 
poultry  keeper,  the  lady  mentioned  that 
her  husband  had  heard  a  disturbance 
among  the  fowls  early  that  morning 
and  had  already  lost  quite  a  few  and 
had  set  a  trap  for  the  intruder,  which 
he  thought  to  be  an  owl.  Before  setting 
the  trap  he  placed  a  bunch  of  white 
feathers  on  the  ground  where  it  was  to 
be  set.  Later,  a  great  horned  owl  was 
fast  in  the  trap  by  two  of  its  toes.  Like 
compounding  a  felony,  he  felt  justified 
in  legally  blaming  all  his  late  losses  on 
the  ferocious  looking  bird.  Its  wing 
tip  measurement  was  4  feet  3%  inches. 
Its  claws  and  beak  were  of  the  grab- 
and-not-loosen  pattern,  and  its  coat  of 
feathers  would  protect  in  the  coldest 
winter  day  or  night. 

One  more  item  about  rats  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  and  how  one  of  them  scared  the 
rest  away  by  hanging  in  the  trap  for  a 
month,  cold  in  death.  The  trap  was  set 
on  a  crate  of  apples,  perhaps  two  feet 
from  the  ground.  Evidently,  after  one 
leg  was  fast,  its  squabbling  brought 
the  trap  near  the  edge  and  both  fell 
over  and  hung  suspended  in  the  plain 
sight  of  other  rats  which  chanced  to 
look  that  way.  c.  M.  drake. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 
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Pumps  are  products  of  the  same  company 
that  created  and  builds  "Water  Buffalo” 
amphibious  tanks,  the  amazing  vehicles 
that  travel  and  fight  on  land  and  sea  with 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Marines. 


-k  Peerless  Pumps  are  the  nation’s  pre¬ 
ferred  turbine  pumps  for  municipal,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  uses . . .  preferred 
because  of  their  superior  engineering  and 
greater  mechanical  stability.  Peerless 


Food  Machinery  Corporation 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


LAKELAND 

RIVERSIDE 

HOOPESTOM 


Peerless  Pump  factories  at  Los  Angeles  and  Fresno,  California;  and  Canton,  Ohio 


Florida  Division.  Citrus  and  Vegetable 
Packing  Equipment  Sc  Food  Protective 
Processes.  Dunedin  and  Lakeland,  Fla. 


Sprague -Sells  Division  ...  A  complete 
line  of  machinery  /or  canning  foods. 
Hoopeston,  Illinois. 


Anderson-Barngrover  Division. ..Com¬ 
plete  line  of  machinery  for  canning 
foods.  San  Jose,  California. 


Texas  Division . . .  Protective  Processes. 
Canning  Machinery,  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Packing  Equipment.  Harlingen,  Texas. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO.  Fog  Fire  Fighters, 
Bean  Royal  Spray  Pumps,  Automotive  Ser¬ 
vice  Station  Equipment.  Lansing,  Mich. 


Peerless  Pump  Division.  Deep  well  tur- 
biaes,  hi-lifts  &  pumps  handling  water 
for  every  purpose.  Los  Angeles  and 
Fresno,  California;  and  Canton,  Ohio. 


Niagara  Sprayer  A  Chemical  Co.  Insec¬ 
ticides  for  protecting  crops  from  insects 
and  disease. Middleport,  N.Y.;  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. ;  and  Burlington,  Ont.,  Can. 


Bean-Cutler  Division.  Sprayers,  Dusters 
&  Packing  House  Equipment  for  Fruits 
Sc  Vegetables,  Fog  Fire  Fighters,  Tur¬ 
bine  Pumps.  San  Jose,  California. 


Riverside  Division  .  .  .  Citrus  Packing 
Equipment,  Automatic  Box  Making  Sc 
Lidding  Machinery.  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Protective  Processes.  Riverside,  Calif. 
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The  Cincinnatus  of  1944 

AFTER  serving  two  terms  as  President  with 
unanimous  consent,  Washington  refused  to 
accept  the'  honor  of  a  third  term.  He  said  that 
without  limitation  of  the  tenure  of  office,  am¬ 
bitious  men  would  come  to  consider  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  party  more  important  than  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  This,  he  feared,  would 
result  in  bureaucracy,  extravagance  and 
tyranny. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Democratic  Party  broke 
the  two -term  tradition  for  the  first  time  by 
nominating  President  Roosevelt  for  a  third 
term.  He  is  now  the  nominee  for  a  fourth 
term.  His  partisans  insist  that  he  is  the  only 
man  in  the  nation  qualified  to  be  President. 

Several  aspirants  threw  their  hats  in  the 
Republican  ring.  The  rank  and  file  listened 
but  remained  cool.  Voters  of  many  States 
began  to  ask  for  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Governor 
of  New  York.  He  had  said  that  if  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor,  he  intended  to  serve  out  his  term  as 
Governor  of  New  York  and  refused  to  seek 
the  presidential  nomination.  But  State  after 
State  selected  delegates  pledged  to  vote  for 
him  at  the  Republican  convention  in  Chicago 
in  June.  The  vote  was  unanimous.  He  was 
notified  and  he  accepted. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  denotes  a  purpose  to 
get  back  to  old-fashioned  economy  and  St'ates’ 
rights,  and  a  desire  to  heed  George  Washing¬ 
ton’s  advice. 


Our  American  Democracy 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  V 

HE  Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted 
on  July  4,  1776,  was  a  declaration  of  war 
which  ended  with  the  surrender  of  the  English 
at  Yorktown  in  October,  1781.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  laid  down  certain  principles,  including 
moral  responsibility,  liberty  and  freedom;  con¬ 
duct,  equality,  and  economy,  together  with 
human  rights,  property  rights  and  justice.  In 
the  Constitution,  our  forefathers  applied  these 
ideals  and  fundamentals  to  the  formation  of 
the  greatest  system  of  government  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  ideal  was  not  the  ca¬ 
price  of  men,  but  a  government  under  moral 
law. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  patriots  was, 
as  Lincoln  later  defined  it,  “a  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.” 
Later,  the  Constitution  defined  citizens  as  “All 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.” 

Another  fundamental  of  our  system  is:  “To 
secure  the  inalienable  rights  of  equality,  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  Governments 
are  created  among  men  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 
That  is  the  essence  of  democracy  and  of  self- 
government. 
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No  law  or  principle  of  our  political  system 
has  been  more  persistently,  deliberately  and 
scandalously  violated  than  these  sacred  priv¬ 
ileges.  The  trend  of  this  abuse  is  important 
enough  to  ultimately  decide  the  destiny  of 
our  American  system  of  government. 

Ours  is  called  a  dual  system  of  government 
because  it  consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Union.  Each  State  is 
divided  into  counties  and  each  county  is  di¬ 
vided  into  townships.  The  purpose  of  the 
township  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  people 
to  manage  their  local  affairs  for  themselves 
efficiently  and  cheaply.  Powers  that  concern 
a  large  area  or  population,  are  handled  by 
the  county  jurisdiction,  and  problems  of  a 
still  wider  scope  or  importance  are  reserved 
to  the  State.  However,  there  are  both  na¬ 
tional  and  international  problems  that  require 
the  constant  and  exclusive  attention  of  a 
national  government. 

On  the  Horns  of  a  Milk  Dilemma 

In  your  July  issue,  you  speak  of  the  good  advice 
given  by  Dr.  Blanford,  Milk  Administrator,  to 
Eastern  Producers,  telling  them  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  be  a  true  farm  co-operative.  As  I 
see  it,  the  weakness  in  Dr.  Blanford’s  position  is 
that  the  Federal  Order  he  is  administering  usurps 
the  farmer’s  right  to  fix  a  price  on  his  own  milk. 
How  then  can  he  criticize  farmers  for  not  doing  it 
for  themselves?  Farmers  can  never  have  a  true 
co-operative  while  the  price  is  fixed  either  by 
dealers  or  politicians.  d.  j. 

New  York. 

J.  makes  a  good  point.  In  his  obviously  sin- 
•  cere  attempt  to  aid  producers,  Dr.  Blanford 
is  rapidly  driving  himself  into  a  dilemma. 
Even  the  best  co-operatives  cannot  function 
as  real  co-operatives  under  the  Federal  Order, 
so  that  the  Administrator  cannot  expect  them 
to  do  so  without  violating  the  Order  that  he 
himself  has  sworn  to  enforce. 

Dr.  Blanford  is  running  up  against  another 
stone  wall  when  he  warns  co-operatives  that 
unless  they  retain  control  of  their  milk  out¬ 
put,  he  has  no  recourse  but  to  suspend  their 
co-operative  payments.  He  seems  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  these  co-operative  payments 
were  put  into  the  Order  six  years  ago  for  only 
two  purposes:  first,  as  a  graft  and  handout  to 
League  officials  to  help  defray  the  millions 
of  dollars  of  annual  expense  incurred  in  their 
mismanagement;  and  second,  to  trick  other 
co-operatives  into  voting  their  members  as  a 
unit  in  favor  of  the  Order.  The  so-called  obli¬ 
gations  imposed  on  co-operatives  to  make 
them  eligible  for  these  extra  payments,  were 
just  so  much  window  dressing  in  1938,  and 
never  intended  to  be  anything  else.  That  there 
could  ever  be  an  Administrator  who  would 
question  the  reason  for  these  payments,  was 
not  considered  as  even  a  remote  possibility,  to 
the  League’s  way  of  thinking.  Now  that  Blan¬ 
ford  is  doing  just  that,  he  shows  up  the  co-op¬ 
erative  payments  for  the  graft  they  always 
were  and  still  are.  Close  to  $6,000,000  have 
been  paid  out  since  September,  1938,  about  85 
per  cent  of  which,  or  $5,100,000,  was  claimed 
by  the  League  management.  None  of  it  has 
been  reflected  in  higher  prices  to  League  pro¬ 
ducers. 

As  we  see  it,  the  course  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  pursuing  can  lead  to  only  one  of 
three  possible  results:  first,  to  abolish  the  co¬ 
operative  payments  (that  might  be  bad  poli¬ 
tics)  ;  second,  to  rewrite  the  provisions  of  the 
Order  so  as  to  justify  these  payments  (a  legal 
impossibility);  or,  third,  to  abolish  the  classi¬ 
fied  price  plan. 

The  advance  notice  of  the  August  15  hear¬ 
ing  on  amendments  to  the  Order,  including 
25  new  milk  classifications  instead  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  12,  indicates  that  the  third  alternative  is 
not  yet  to  be  considered,  although  every  dairy¬ 
man  knows  that  until  classification  and 
blended  prices  are  abolished,  he  and  his  fel¬ 
low  producers  will  continue  to  be  the  pawns 

of  dealers  and  their  stooges. 

\ 

Connecticut  Potato  Meeting 

INTERESTED  potato  growers  in  Connecticut 
sat  down  recently  with  State  and  county 
agronomists  and  marketing  specialists  for  a 
discussion  of  their  potato  problems.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  exchange  of  information  and  ideas, 
it  was  agreed  that  in  this  section  the  troubles 
most  needing  attention  are:  Seed  potatoes, 
varieties  with  poor  table  quality,  reduction  of 
market  grade  due  to  wire  worm  injury,  main¬ 
taining  the  organic  matter  content  of  the  soil, 
and  the  pceve*tion  of  soil  erosion. 
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The  poor  quality  of  seed  potatoes  is  largely 
a  result  of  present  market  conditions  whereby 
nearly  anything  can  be  sold,  and  the  increased 
production  of  varieties  that  are  low  in  table 
quality.  Also,  the  principal  seed  producing 
areas  in  the  Northeast  are  showing  an  increase 
in  disease  infection  resulting  from  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  available  land  in  potatoes 
and  a  consequently  greater  number  and  spread 
of  disease  carrying  aphis.  New  seed-producing 
regions  are  needed  where  diseases  are  not  so 
prevalent.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  growers  in  suitable  areas  who  have  the 
interest  and  know-how  to  produce  a  good  seed. 

Wireworms  are  a  serious  pest.  New  insecti¬ 
cides  offer  promise  for  the  control  of  the  adult 
beetles  to  prevent  egg  laying.  A  further  study 
of  the  insects’  feeding  habits  is  being  made  to 
schedule  planting  and  digging  to  avoid  as 
much  injury  as  possible. 

Growers  point  out  that  smaller  acreages  with 
possible  yields  of  350  bushels  per  acre  and 
more,  will  give  adequate  production  and 
greater  profits  with  less  labor.  Higher  yields 
to  a  large  extent  are  dependent  upon  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  soil  organic  matter  at  a  high  level 
and  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

Conferences  of  this  kind  are  good.  They 
afford  an  opportunity  for  farmers  and  re¬ 
searchers  to  get  together  on  common  ground 
and  exchange  mutually  helpful  ideas. 


The  Coming  Meat  Crisis 

A  LL  authorities  now  admit  that  due  to  the 
great  increase  in  livestock  numbers  and 
less  available  feed,  there  will  be  an  unprece¬ 
dented  mass  movement  of  livestock  to  market 
this  Fall,  probably  too  great  to  be  properly 
handled.  Government  agencies  say  they  are 
going  to  do  something  about  it,  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  and  time  is  getting  short. 

Why  not  immediately  inaugurate  a  program 
that  will  encourage  increased  and  orderly 
shipments  of  livestock  to  market  now?  If  the 
present  situation  is  allowed  to  drift,  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  livestock  prices  will  drop 
to  their  floor  prices.  In  the  case  of  cattle,  this 
would  be  especially  fraught  with  danger  be¬ 
cause  the  floors,  being  based  on  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments,  would  collapse  under  the  impact  of  an 
over-supply  of  cattle.  If  prices  should  decline 
sufficiently  below  the  amount  of  the  subsidy 
payments,  the  packers  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  lose  the  subsidy  and  buy  on  the 
declining  market.  That  would  certainly  not 
be  to  farmers’  advantage. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  avoided  even  with 
price  control  still  in  force,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  government  immediately  increase  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  floor  prices  on  slaughter  grades  of  cat¬ 
tle,  effective  for  at  least  two  months,  and  at 
the  same  time  place  a  more  solid  support 
under  cattle  floor  prices  during  that  period. 
While  this  price  change  might  not  be  of  imme¬ 
diate  benefit  to  the  feeder,  it  would  result  in  a 
more  normal  market  later  on  with  a  possible 
price  benefit  to  him.  Such  a  price  increase 
would  certainly  preserve  most  of  the  farm 
investment  in  cattle  and  encourage  their  im¬ 
mediate  marketing.  It  would  also  avoid  later 
transportation  difficulties,  and  might  well  pre¬ 
vent  thousands  of  head  dying  on  the  range  to 
every  one’s  loss,  because  too  little  was  done 
too  late  to  relieve  the  situation. 


Brevities 

“Remember  the  word  that  I  said  unto  you,  the 
servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord.”  John  15:20. 

Grass  silage  has  great  value  as  a  feed  during  the 
late  summer  when  pastures  become  short.  The  space 
thus  made  available  in  the  silo  can  be  refilled  with 
corn.  Thin  cattle  never  make  a  profit. 

Grain  in  the  bin  should  be  carefully  examined 
every  few  days  to  prevent  and  guard  against  heating 
and  weevil  damage.  More  farm  stored  feed  is  in¬ 
jured  or  spoiled  in  late  summer  than  any  other  time. 

From  one  of  the  smallest  counties  in  New  York 
State  comes  one  of  the  loudest  protests  against  New 
Deal  bureaucracy,  as  reported  in  the  article  on  pages 
382-3.  Dutton  S.  Peterson,  the  author,  knows  where¬ 
of  he  speaks.  He  is  a  minister,  a  farmer,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  State  Assemblyman. 

In  addition  to  serving  the  present  needs  of  our 
more  foresighted  friends,  we  suggest  that  Dr  Lee’s 
article  on  frozen  foods  (p.  367)  be  filed  away  for 
future  valuable  reference.  Due  to  war  restrictions, 
farm  and  home  freezing  units  are  hard  to  get  today. 
But  the  post-war  developments  in  this  field  appear 
limitless.  The  farmer  and  small  home  owner,  and 
even  folks  in  city  apartments,  can  have  fresh  foods 
all  year  round.  Even  more  important,  it  is  possible 
that  the  unnecessary  expense  and  middleman’s  profit 
in  food  distribution  will  be  reduced,  if  not  to  a  great 
extent  eliminated. 
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Needles  and  nails  made  his  first  watch  tools  .  .  . 


THE  March  wind  rattled  the  bedroom  win¬ 
dow.  But  the  kerosene  lantern  on  the  floor 
gave  a  steady  glow  to  warm  the  boy’s  feet. 

Then  his  head  bent  even  more  closely  to  the 
work.  He  nudged  the  balance  wheel — and  life 
and  motion  came  back  into  the  timepiece. 

Watch  repairing  was  coming  easier  to  young 
Henry  Ford.  He  had  started  at  14  and  the  first 
watch  (today  in  his  collection  at  Dearborn)  had 
been  mended  with  a  shingle  nail,  tweezers  made 
from  a  corset  stay,  and  knitting  needles.  Now 
he  had  real  tools.  After  school,  he  was  watch 
repairer  to  the  neighborhood. 


Everyone  was  enthusiastic  about  his  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  he  didn’t  charge  for  it.  But  it 
wasn’t  money  that  Henry  Ford  was  interested 
in.  Here  was  opportunity  and  he  was  making  the 
most  of  it,  an  opportunity  to  learn  by  doing. 

Years  later,  the  watchmaker’s  touch  and  the 
creed  of  precision  learned  by  Henry  Ford  in  those 
winter  nights  were  to  guide  the  building  of  30 
million  cars  and  trucks.  Moreover,  it  was  Mr. 
Ford’s  knowledge  of  watchmaking  that  prompted 
inauguration  of  the  assembly  line.  This  in  turn 
brought  shorter  working  hours,  increased  wages, 
made  life  easier,  and  is  now  speeding  equip¬ 


FORD  MOTOR 


ment  to  preserve  our  American  way  of  living. 

New  cars  belong  to  the  future.  But  when  to¬ 
morrow’s  Ford,  Mercury  and  Lincoln  cars 
arrive,  they  will  reflect  anew  the  watchmaker’s 
skill,  the  workmanship  and  engineering  resource¬ 
fulness  that  are  typical  of  Ford  Motor  Company. 

As  in  the  past,  they  will  be  motorcars  that 
are  reliable  and  economical,  smart  and  com¬ 
fortable  .  .  .  priced  within  the  means  of  the 
greatest  number.  Mr.  Ford  has  declared:  “The 
profits  wre  are  most  interested  in  are  those  the 
public  gets  from  using  the  things  that  we  pro¬ 
duce.  The  only  real  profit  is  the  public  benefit.” 
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There  are  not  enough  hours  in  the 
day  to  spend  time  nursing  along 
unthrifty  livestock  and  poultry. 
Deworm  with  Nema  Capsules  and 
Nemazene  Tablets.  Disinfect  with 
Kreso  Dip  No.  1.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  the  thorough  results. 
It  is  a  criminal  waste  of  good  feed 
to  raise  unprofitable  "runts”  and 


"culls”  especially  when  protein 
feeds  are  scarce.  Parke-Davis  prod¬ 
ucts  are  dependable,  easy  to  use  and 
low  in  cost.  Order  from  your  drug¬ 
gist  well  in  advance  of  needs.  It 
will  help  him  get  you  what  you 
want  when  you  want  it.  Write  for 
free  booklets  on  "Farm  Sanitation” 
and  worming. 


Animal  Industry  Division — Desk  17 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


DRUG  STORES  SELL  PARKE-DAVIS  PRODUCTS 

! 


COMPLETE  DISPERSION  SALE 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1st,  1944,  11  A.  M. 

100  REGISTERED  POLLED  and  HORNED  HEREFORDS 
Publican  Domino— Prince  Domino — Beau  Aster  Breeding 
_ Approved  Herd  Ship  Into  Any  State 

73  FEMALES  23  BULLS 

ALSO  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SOWS,  GILTS,  BOARS 

Roller  Breeding 

50%  of  our  Hereford  females  will  have  calves  by  their  side  by  sale  date,  balance  will 
be  heavy  in  calf.  This  offering  affords  you  an  opportunity  to  buy  real  choice  Here¬ 
ford  cattle  and  Hampshire  hogs.  They  are  the  kind  every  breeder  wants  and  will  be 
an  asset  to  any  herd.  This  is  a  complete  sellout;  nothing  reserved.  Write  for  catalogue. 

O’HAGANS  STOCK  FARMS 

VOORHEESVILLE,  ALBANY  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 
U.  S.  State  Highway,  Route  85.  Tel.  Delmar  9-1244. 


JERSEY  DISPERSAL  SALE  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

at  the  Farm  of  Dr.  George  Levesqus 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  12,  1944,  AT  12  NOON 

412  SOUTH  STREET,  BIDDERFORD,  MAINE,  on  U.  S.  No.  I, 

14  Miles  South  of  Portland. 

This  outstanding  herd  of  75  head  of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle  headed  by  those  Rovally 
Bred  bulls.  Signal  Rosebay  Volunteer,  401801,  and  Signal  Double  Volunteer,  401805, 
direct  descendants  of  that  great  four-star  bull.  Signal  Volunteer  Observer. 

25  head  of  well  grown  promising  young  stock  ranging  from  calves  to  bred  heifers 
No  animal  in  the  herd  over  seven  years  of  age;  some  are  milking  50  pounds  daily  now 
on  twice-a-day  milking.  All  will  be  tested  within  30  days  of  sale  for  both  T.  B.  and 
Blood.  Herd  is  accredited  now  in  every  way.  Every  animal  registered  and  every  one 
will  be  sold  for  the  High  Dollar  Without  limit  or  reserve. 

Richard  Murray  &  Earl  Thompson,  Auctioneers 

LINCOLN,  MASSACHUSETTS  Tel.  0307 


Hoof  Rot, 

Thrush-Canker, 
Calk  Wounds 


APPLY  Dr.  Naylor’s  UNITE 
—a  thorough  treatment  for 
stubborn  conditions.  Anti¬ 
septic  poultice  liniment- 
easy  to  apply,  prompt  in 
action.  For  horses  and 
cows.  Per  bottle,  $1.00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H .  W.  Nay  I  or  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

UNITE 


MINKS 


MINK  FOR  SALE:  Also  Board  Mink 

REX  MINK  FARM,  ALLENDALE,  N.  R.  D.  I 


HOLSTEINS 


100  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS 

at  auction 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  16, 
Starting  at  11:00  A.  M. 
in  sale  auditorium, 
EARLVILLE,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

These  bulls  are  of  all  ages,  from  good  Holstein 
herds  of  New  York  State.  Many  are  from  dams 
with  400  lb.  and  500  lb.  and  even  up  to  over 
900  lb.  of  fat. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test. 

You  will  buy  a  well  bred  bull  meeting  your  re¬ 
quirements  in  this  sale  at  a  bargain  price.  Bring 
your  friends  and  neighbors  and  share  with  them 
this  buying  opportunity. 

The  Sales  Manager  can  be  reached  by  telephone  at 
Earlville  the  day  before  the  sale  in  case  you 
wish  to  ’phone  and  instruct  him  to  buy  a  bull 
for  you  which  he  will  gladly  do. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


j|  MISCELLANEOUS 


FANCY  DAIRY  PATTI  F  200  500  cows  an<3  helf • 

riUUsI  UftllU  llillLD  ers  on  han(3  at  a]1  times 
UflDCITC  50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams, 
*  *  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  6471. 
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Fattening  Different  Kinds  of  Cattle 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Increased  use  of  quick  freezing  lock¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  save  ration 
points  and  also  make  sure  of  a  fresh 
meat  supply,  is  causing  many  farmers 
for  the  first  time  to  fatten  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  cattle  for  their  own  family  use.  This 
growing  practice  will  have  a  profound 
influence  on  future  Eastern  livestock 
operations.  Home  raised  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  beef  is  not  only  more  economi¬ 
cal,  but  when  properly  produced  and 
handled,  its  quality  and  palatability  is 
superior  to  that  sold  at  most  local  re¬ 
tail  shops. 

Equipment  Needed 

When  cattle  are  being  fattened,  they 
need  very  little  exercise,  just  moving 
around  in  a  small  feed  lot  is  sufficient. 
They  will  only  need  about  100  square 
feet  of  space  per  head,  of  which  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  should  be  under 
shelter.  A  dry,  well  drained  shed  that 
is  open  on  the  south  is  adequate.  This 
should  be  kept  deeply  bedded  with 
straw.  On  many  farms  there  is  a  barn 
basement  or  some  other  building  that 
can  be  used  satisfactorily  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  No  expensive  or  elaborate  equip¬ 
ment  is  needed. 

If  a  hay  rack  is  built  under  the  shel¬ 
ter  and  then  kept  filled  with  good  qual¬ 
ity  hay  fresh  daily,  it  will  attract  fat¬ 
tening  cattle,  when  they  have  finished 
eating  their  silage  and  grain  at  the  feed 
bunk,  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
driest  area  in  the  lot.  After  they  have 
eaten  a  little  hay,  they  will  then  bed 
down  and  thus  make  more  efficient  and 
economical  gains.  Filling  in  around 
them  with  rocks  and  cinders  or  paving 


more  profitable  than  that  of  steers.  The 
initial  cost  of  feeder  heifers  would,  of 
Course,  affect  their  comparative  fatten¬ 
ing  price  margin.  Usually  thin  heifers 
sell  a  little  higher  than  steers  within 
their  grade  classification,  because  of 
some  competitive  bidding  for  breeding 
purposes.  However,  very  often  after 
they  have  been  on  feed  for  sixty  days 
or  more  their  improved  condition  and 
appearance  may  also  make  possible 
some  local  sales  of  the  better  type  in¬ 
dividuals  for  use  as  breeding  females. 
Rate  of  gain  for  heifers  on  full  feed  is 
similar  to  that  of  steers  for  the  first 
five  and  one-half  months,  after  which 
it  will  not  be  as  great  due  to  their  ear¬ 
lier  attained  finish. 

Handling  Home  Raised  Feeders 

When  home  raised  calves  are  sired  by 
a  good  registered  beef  bull  they  have 
the  advantage  of  being  more  uniform 
in  appearance,  quality  and  type.  They 
can  be  fattened  readily  and  are  avail¬ 
able  when  needed.  It  is  also  easier  to 
raise  a  few  head  of  good  steers  than  it 
is  to  purchase  them  in  most  Northeast¬ 
ern  sections. 

Unless  such  steers  are  to  be  fattened 
and  killed  for  home  use  it  has  been 
more  profitable  for  the  past  few  years 
in  New  York  State  to  sell  them  locally 
as  feeders,  because  of  the  strong  de¬ 
mand.  Handling  them  in  this  manner 
permits  a  wider  variation  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  program.  If  they  can  be  sold 
to  advantage  as  calves  along  about 
weaning  time,  after  following  their 
dams  all  summer  on  pasture,  with  the 


A  straw  stack  will  provide  considerable  feed  and  shelter  for  beef  cattle.  These 
Herefords  wintered  well  on  hay  and  straw.  They  are  owned  by  A.  W.  Hudson, 
of  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


for  a  few  feet  will  keep  the  place  from 
becoming  excessively  muddy.  Two- 
inch  material  is  good  to  make  the  feed 
bunks.  They  should  be  about  three 
feet  wide  inside  measurement,  with  an 
eight-inch  depth  for  the  sides.  The  bot¬ 
tom  should  be  approximately  two  feet 
from  the  ground  for  yearlings  or  older 
cattle.  Legs  that  are  made  from  sea¬ 
soned  hardwood,  4x4  inches,  will  give 
sufficient  support  if  two  are  used  in  the 
center  and  one  at  each  corner.  They 
should  be  bolted  and  well  braced  to  the 
rack.  If  these  supports  can  be  made 
adjustable  for  height  to  accommodate 
different  aged  feeders  or  allow  for  some 
sinking  and  manure  accumulation,  it 
will  prove  to  be  an  advantage. 

A  two-year-old  steer  will  need  about 
three  feet  of  space  at  the  side  of  the 
feed  bunk.  Younger  cattle  will  not  re¬ 
quire  quite  so  much  room,  while  horned 
steers  should  be  allowed  a  little  more. 
When  cattle  are  being  fattened  they 
will  eat  better  and  gain  faster  if  han¬ 
dled  in  an  open  shed  and  feed  lot  than 
if  kept  confined  by  stanchions  in  a  barn. 
They  should  not  be  crowded  much  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  mentioned,  but  a  little 
competition  at  the  feed  bunk  is  a  good 
thing. 

Steers  and  Heifers 

It  is  not  advisable  to  fatten  open 
heifers  in  the  same  feed  lot  with  steers, 
because  their  heat  periods  cause  excite¬ 
ment  that  disturbs  all  the  cattle.  Tests 
at  the  Nebraska  and  Iowa  stations  show 
that  it  is  not  a  good  practice  or  profit¬ 
able  to  spay  heifers  that  are  to  be  fat¬ 
tened.  Removal  of  their  reproductive 
organs  is  expensive,  somewhat  danger¬ 
ous  and  may  give  a  setback. 

The  common  practice  of  breeding 
heifers  just  before  or  during  the  early 
part  of  their  feeding  period  has  resulted 
in  most  buyers  making  a  sharp  price 
reduction  on  all  fat  heifers,  due  to 
their  possible  lower  dressing  percent¬ 
age.  The  degree  of  any  cattle  preg¬ 
nancy  except  in  the  latter  stage,  cannot 
be  told  with  accuracy:  as  a  consequence 
an  unjust  price  penalty  is  often  inflict¬ 
ed  on  open  heifers  when  they  are  sold 
in  the  slaughter  classes.  The  meat  from 
either  pregnant  or  open  heifers  is  equal 
in  quality  and  palatability  to  that  of 
comparable  grading  steer  carcases. 

The  most  important  factor  from  a 
feeding  and  marketing  sex  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  beef  type  heifers  when  on 
full  feed  will  attain  the  approximate 
same  degree  of  finish  as  similar  type 
and  age  steers  about  one  month  sooner. 
This  gives  them  the  advantage  of  an 
earlier  and  more  favorable  seasonal 
market.  If  they  are  left  open  and  then 
sold  locally  and  the  slaughterer  can  be 
convinced  that  they  have  not  been  bred, 
then  their  feeding  and  sale  is  often 


possible  use  of  some  creep  feeding,  they 
represent  a  quick  turnover.  The  cost 
of  keeping  the  cow  will  then  be  the 
principal  expense  against  them.  This 
program  is  adapted  to  farms  that  do 
not  have  enough  suitable  land  for  both 
pasture  and  hay.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
buy  roughage,  then  it  is  usually  best 
to  sell  off  the  surplus  commercial  cattle 
at  the  end  of  the  pasture  season. 

When  there  is  plenty  of  home  grown 
hay  and  corn  silage,  then  the  beef  steers 
or  heifers  can  be  wintered  on  these 
roughages  alone.  They  should  average 
gaining  not  less  than  one  pound  per 
head  daily  during  their  first  wintering 
period.  If  the  roughage  is  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  then  a  little  grain  or  protein  con¬ 
centrate  may  be  required  to  keep  them 
gaining  and  growing  properly.  Provid¬ 
ed  pastures  are  good,  the  following 
summer  they  can  be  grazed  on  grass 
alone  or  also  fed  grain  and  fattened  if 
prices  are  favorable.  They  may  be  fed 
just  a  little  grain  and  sold  as  “warmed 
up”  cattle  in  the  fall  or  let  go  as  feed¬ 
ers  direct  from  pasture. 

During  their  second  winter,  if  still  re¬ 
tained,  they  can  be  carried  through 
again  on  roughage  alone,  with  the 
added  advantage  that  they  will  be  able 
to  utilize  it  a  little  better  as  two-year- 
olds.  If  there  is  plenty  of  home  grown 
corn  or  barley  available,  or  if  the  price 
of  grain  is  sufficiently  low  in  ratio  to 
price  of  fat  cattle,  then  it  may  be  prof¬ 
itable  to  fatten  them.  Such  a  fattening 
period  should  be  from  120  to  180  days, 
depending  on  the  finish  that  seems  best 
in  accordance  with  prevailing  market 
prices.  At  any  time  during  these  vari¬ 
ous  periods  a  profitable  sale  of  one  or 
more  head  can  often  be  made  locally 
to  people  that  would  like  a  steer  or 
heifer  to  fatten  for  home  butchering 
purposes. 

Grade  and  Age 

A  study  of  numerous  trials  at  vari¬ 
ous  experiment  stations  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  that  on  the  average  it  has  been 
more  profitable  to  sell  good  to  choice 
steers  as  feeders  than  it  has  been  to 
fatten  them.  Such  a  situation  shows 
that  there  are  not  sufficient  numbers 
of  good  to  choice  feeder  cattle  being 
marketed  to  meet  the  demand,  and  it 
shows  that  slaughterers  in  general  do 
not  pay  enough  liveweight  comparative 
premium  for  quality  beef  to  make  its 
extra  finishing  costs  a  profitable  com¬ 
mercial  operation.  Present  marketing 
conditions  are  even  more  unfavorable 
than  normal  for  the  production  of 
choice  finished  steers. 

The  relative  merit  and  possible  re¬ 
turn  from  feeding  different  grades  of 
fattening  cattle  is  a  very  intricate  prob- 
(Continued  on  page  380.) 
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AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


The  entire  Harold  E.  Rudman  herd.  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  will  sell*  Saturday,  August  19,  at 
1  P.M.  Offering  includes  16  cows,  7  bred  heif¬ 
ers,  4  yearlings,  1  bull.  All  are  calfhood  vac¬ 
cinated.  Herd  T.  B.  accredited.  All  T.  B. 
and  blood  tested  within  30  days  before  sale 
date.  This  herd  will  please  you.  Farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also  sells. 


- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


1 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  i%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon.  Vermont 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

A.yr  sliir  es 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville,  N.  J. 


We  offer  for  sale  our  registered  Ayrshire  bull,  UM¬ 
BRIAN  FIRST  PLACE,  24  months  old;  IroQuois-Lady 
Leto;  breeding;  light  service  only;  prime  condition; 
reasonable.  The  bull  for  YOUR  herd. 

UMBRIAN  FARMS,  LAFAYETTE.  NEW  JERSEY 

Offering  a  well-bred  reg.  Ayrshire  herd  sire,  eight 
months  old;  Penshurst  breeding,  T.  B.  accredited; 
Bangs  free.  Ivan  Wagner,  Duanesburo,  RFD  I,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 

BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

The  Pioneer  Angus  Herd  of  the  East 

Offers  for  sale  a  choice  group  of  young 
Bulls  ready  for  service  by  the  great 
breeding  bull,  Blackcap  Grenadier  G.R.3d. 
Also  a  group  of  open  registered  Angus 
Heifers  and  a  group  of  10  commercial 
Angus  heifers  old  enough  to  breed  in 
August. 

PINE  PLAINS,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Anthony  D.  Duke,  Samuel  H.  Morrison, 

Owner.  Manager. 

ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS  FOR  SALE 

Small  herd,  10  cows,  3  heifers,  top  young  bull.  All 
registered;  Bangs  and  T.  B.  accredited.  Blood  lines 
Glencarnock,  Briarcliff,  Ballindallock  close  up  to  Rev- 
elerica.  Blackcap  Revolution,  Quality  Marshal,  etc. 

Arthur  Hilton  Paine,  M.  D.,  Medical  Arts  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


For  Sale — My  entire  herd  of  pure  bred 

Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle 

48  Cows,  with  calf  at  foot,  and  2  Bulls.  T.  B.  and 
Bangs  free.  JACOB  BLECHMAN,  Hartly,  Delaware 


PROVEN  4-Year-Old  BULL,  2  YEARLING  BULLS 

12  Cows  with  calves  at  foot 
4  yearling  open  Heifers,  several  Bull  Calves. 

All  registered  except  calves. 

BLACKBRIAR  FARM,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.  2203 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  „ 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


Registered  Angus  Bulls,  proven  sire;  cows,  heifers. 

GEORGE  NILES,  DEANSBORO,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

We  have  a  number,  all  ages, 
from  Advanced  Register 
dams.  Finest  blood  lines. 

NEGATIVE  FEDERAL  ACCREDITED 

The  Well  Known 

ROUGHWOOD  HERD 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE,  Sup!. 

Chestnut  Hillr  Massachusetts 


DUNWALKE  GUERNSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Alfalfa  Farm  Flute,  with  four  con¬ 
secutive  class  leading  records,  including  962.9  Fat 
in  E.  E.,  and  out  of  Dunwalke  A.  R.  dams,  for 

DUNWALKE  FARM 

FAR  HILLS,  V  NEW  JERSEY 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  61  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Bad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Rose  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Royal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  years. 

Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers.  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS 

24  Selected  Pure  Bred  Heifers.  Bred  to  Woodbum 
Mixer  6th,  Domino  and  Mischief  Mixer  blood  lines. 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested. 

Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  R.D.  2,  iamesvilie,  N.Y. 


EAD  Clip  60  well  bred  Hereford  Heifers,  one  yei 
1  vn  OnLL  old,  desirable  for  breeding  purpose 

D.  M.  BARTRON  &  SONS,  TUNKHANNOCK.  Pj 


f  SHORTHORNS 


SWINE 


REG.  YORKSHIRES 

Of  Imported  Canadian  Stock 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
Open  Gilts  and  Boars 
For  Fall  Service 


Remember— YOU  SELL  BEEF  BYTHE  POUND 

Do  you  want  bigger  packer  checks?  Raise  Short¬ 
horns— the  breed  that  won  Internationalize  Stock 
Exposition  Champion  group  awards  sout.of  the 
last  6  times  because  of  top.  Quality,  more  weight. 
Shorthorns  respond  to  greater  wartime  demands  for 
more  meat,  more  milk.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
“Farm  Security  with  Shorthorns.”  Get  list  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  breeders.  Subscribe  to  the  Shorthorn 
World— $1  per  year. 

Write  to  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Assn. 
Dept.  M.,  312— Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  lllinoh 


Reasonably  Priced  If  Pur¬ 
chased  Now 

Yorkshire  Farms 

Salisbury,  Conn. 


Tuftie/NG  JHORTHORNSi 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
j>rove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
allround  breed!  Produce  42  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Get  the  tacts— FREE!  Or  read  Milking 

Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  six  months  SOr,  or.e  year  Sl.QO. 


Milking  Siorthorn  Society,  Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, 111 


Milking  Shorthorns 

Registered  high-class  Herd,  show  type. 

Number  young  Cows,  baby  Bulls. 

IDEAL  FARM,  MILL  HALL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORNS, 

Red  Bull  Calves,  12-14  months,  of  Flintstone  and  Ner- 
alcam  breeding.  Sire  out  of  Waterloo  Oxford,  R.  M. 

C.  E.  WEBER,  Fenton  Brook  Farm,  R.  D.  3 
GREAT  BARRINGTON,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE— AN  OUTSTANDING  PURE-BRED  REG¬ 
ISTERED  YEARLING  JERSEY  BULL  “Sky  Ridge 
Wonderful  One"  (born  May  26,  1943),  sired  by  Won¬ 
derful  Moor  Watfern,  a  4-Star  bull.  His  sire’s  sire 
was  Imported  Wonderful  King,  and  his  dam.  After¬ 
glow  Design  Dahlia,  is  a  daughter  of  Golden  Design 
Peer  and  Design  Afterglow  Observer.  Combining  two 
of  the  best  Jersey  strains — both  notable  for  their  milk 
production  and  butter  fat  records — this  young  bull 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  herd.  Accredited  for  T.  B. 
and  Bang’s. 

J.  A,  RITCHIE,  Sky  Ridge  Farm,  Redding,  Conn. 

Phone  Redding  248. 


TWO  JERSEY  HERDS 

For  sale  for  the  best  offer  either  for  individuals  or 
entire  herds.  T.  B.  Accredited.  One  herd  of  *20  cows 
is  Registered  and  blood  tested.  Owner  in  Army. 

MRS.  N.  MARIE  SEIBERT,  Box  127,  Hershey,  Pa. 


SHEEP 


•YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 
W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Yorkshire  each  'f.6^0.  ^.^SomervUle? 

A.  J.  PACKARD,  SOMERVILLE.  NEW  JERSEY 


N.  J.  WAVE  118733 

GRAND  CHAMPION— New  Jersey  State  Fair 

RESERVE  ALL-AMERICAN 

Junior  Yearling  Duroc  Boar,  1943 
Featuring  his  PRODUCTION  REGISTRY  qualifying 
spring  litters,  BOARS  and  GILTS,  at: 
AUCTION  SALE 

Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
SATURDAY,  OCT.  7,  1944 

—  For  Catalog,  write 

SAWYER  FARMS  PRINCETON,  New  Jersey 


•  SIRED  BY  CHAMPIONS* 

Two  of  the  East’s  Finest  Boars.  Two  unrelated,  regis¬ 
tered  pure  bred  Duroc  herd  boars  of  proven  outstand¬ 
ing  ability.  No.  110979  “SMOOTH  MAJOR.”  age  2 
years  9  months,  sired  by  “Sturde-bilt”  1942  Champion 
All-American  service  boar,  and  grandsired  by  “Mod¬ 
ernistic”  1940  Grand  Champion  of  Illinois.  No.  163545 
“SPRING  HILLS  ENSIGN,”  age  1  year  6  months, 
sired  by  “Lo-Set”  1942  Grand  Champion  of  Illinois. 
Tel.  Stroudsburg  2031  R-ll,  or  write  us  your  offer. 
Spring  Hills  Farm,  R.  D.  I,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


•REGISTERED  DlIROCS* 


Bonny  Leas  Farm 

HAS  FOR  SALE 

Splendid  Ham'pshire  Rams  with  pedigrees 
from  the  great  rams  of  English  breeding. 
They  have  good  straight  conformation, 
good  fleece,  bone,  twists,  skin  and  type. 
They  are  low  to  the  ground  and  wide. 
Also  some  good  grade  Ewes  and  pure 
bred  Corriedale  Ewes. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Hamilton,  Fred  Barrett 

Owner  Shepherd 

R.  F.  D.  7,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


AUCTION  SALE,  Sept.  30th 
REG.  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

At  ANCHORAGE  FARMS 

v  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Featuring  ewes  and  rams  that  carry 
bloodlines  of  great  names.  Plan  to. 
attend.  Write  for  particulars. 


FOR  SALE— TWO  SHOW-QUALITY,  PURE-BRED 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS— Sky 
Ridge  Baron  and  Sky  Ridge  Duke.  The  Baron  is  sired 
by  what  sheep  experts  have  acclaimed  the  best  Hamp¬ 
shire  ram  in  New  England.  The  Duke  is  sired  by  our 
outstanding  junior  stud  ram.  Both  of  these  top  rams 
are  bound  to  produce  quality  Hampshires. 

J.  A.  RITCHIE,  Sky  Ridge  Farm.  Redding,  Conn. 

Phone  Redding  248. 


Ail  vaccinated  for  Cholera.  Spring  Pigs,  bred  gilts 
and  boars  ready  for  service. 

LAUXMONT  FARMS,  W R I G  HTSVILLE,  PENNA. 


-  DUROC  BRED  GILTS  AND  PIGS  - 

Exceptional  Bloodlines.  Champion  Ancestors.  Mod¬ 
estly  priced.  Correspondence  invited.  William  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Supt.  Faraway  Farm,  Cross  River,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  SOW  PIGS  of  best  breeding. 

C,  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


-  REGISTERED  DUROC  SWINE  — 

Fall  boars ;  weanling  pigs.  All  excellent  breeding 
stock.  A.  B.  RUSSELL,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS, 

Gilts  and  Sows  from  leading  strains  in  the  country. 
Century  Hi  Roller,  Smooth  Clan,  Pershing  Prince. 
Unusual  opportunity  to  secure  wonderful  foundation 
stock.  Very  reasonable. 

—  THOMAS  HUSER.  SPRUCE  RIDGE  FARM.  — 
RIDGEFIELD,  CONNECTICUT.  Telephone  946  ring  4 


Reg.  Spotted  Poland  Chinas 

Most  hog  for  your  money.  Boar  and  sow  pigs 
unrelated.  Gilts  and  young  boars.  Best  of 
blood  lines,  thick,  low  down,  good  type. 
JOHN  G.  ENCK  -  MARYLAND,  N.  V, 


GOATS 


CAPE  MAY  NUBIANS!  If  you  want  to  bred  better 
goats,  use  a  purebred,  registered  herd  sire.  Nubians 
are  noted  for  better  tasting  milk,  and  high  butter 
fat.  A  few  young  bucks  and  does  for  sale.  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

ELIZABETH  BUCH,  CALIFON,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEWS.  Richmond,  Virginia,  $1.00  yearly.  Swiss 
Goat  Club,  Estacada,  Oregon,  will  start  you  in  goats. 


p/xn  Cnlp  Shropshire  Rams,  eligible  for  regls- 
*  "A  tration.  From  finest  blood  strain  in 

East.  Do  not  miss  opportunity  to  secure  fine  foundation 
stock.  THOMAS  HUSER.  Spruce  Ridge  Farm,  Ridge¬ 
field,  Connecticut.  Telephone  946  ring  4. 


FOR  SALE:  SHEEP  REG.  OXFORD 

Ewes  and  Bams;  aH  fine  young  stock.  Also  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Suffolk  Ewes. 

HARPER  HALL,  R.  F.  D.  I,  PINE  BUSH,  N.  Y. 


pflD  C  A  T  p  Part  or  all  of  small  flock 
*  va»  A-1  of  fine  registered  Hampshires 

including  about  twenty  ewes;  fifteen  Iambs;  two  rams. 

For  Details  Phone  or  Write 
G.  C.  AULT,  REDDING,  CONNECTICUT 

FOR  SALE:  REG.  DORSET  (HORNED) 

Sheep,  ewes  and  rams.  All  healthy,  fat  animals. 

A.  T.  NEWELL,  Bay  Ave.,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QAf  F  50  choice  Registered  Shropshire  and 
I  V/lv  dilLL,  Suffolk  Yearling  Rams,  with  size 
and  quality.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

VAN  W.EET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


TRY  KARAKULS 


and  you  will  grow  no 
other.  Come  and  see  them. 

LE  ROY  KUNEY,  ADRIAN, _ MICHIGAN 

FOR  SAIF  Registered  Yearling  Shropshire 
*  ..  xJzxliLi  Rams  and  entire  flock  of  Rambouil- 
let  Ewes,  KENNETH  MOORE,  R.D.  2,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  CORRIEDALE  RAM  AND  EWE  SALE 

August  28th.  Selling  100  animals.  Free  catalogue-cir¬ 
cular.  100  for  private  sale  also.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  EDMOND  STONE.  CHARITON.  IOWA 


'MITDIAMC  1  buck,  2  matured  does,  2  yearlings, 
*  *  UD1HHO  2  kids.  $300:  1  yearling  Alpine  buck, 
$50.  Other  stock  for  sate.  No  shipping. 

A.  PEIRCE,  SMITHTOWN  BRANCH,  NEW  YORK 


True  Blue  Nubians  d^s.  N^shfp^ng8 

Herbert  Gericke,  1168  Richmond  Av„  P.R.,  S. I.  2,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  467.  COLUMBIA. 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25c. 


P  A  n  o  Alf  p  3  goats,  2  females.  1  male; 
»  "  XV  Cy  i-vtEj  ili  breed,  Alpine  and  Saanen. 

E.  ROLAN DEZ,  Brook  Ave.,  R.  F.  D.,  Babylon,  N.Y. 


Ped.Toggenbnrg  Milking  Does.  Yearlings  &  Kids 

Best  Lines.  V.  I.  LEWIS,  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 


Saanen  Goats,  good  milker;  also  Toggenburg  Buck. 

WEISSINGER.  ROUTE  59,  NANUET.  NEW  YORK 


Toggenberg  and  Saanen  milk  does,  fresh.  We  ship  any¬ 
where.  PONY  FARM.  HIMROD.  NEW  YORK 


Order  fall  bred  Toggenburg  Does  now.  Also  spring  doe 
Kids.  J.  GINZ,  WESTERLO,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


White  New  Zealand  Rabbits.  White 
Mice,  Caries,  Hamsters.  Folder  10c. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS.  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 


Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c,  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City.  N.  Y. 


SWINE  | 


Quality  Che$ter  Whites 

BRED  GILT  SALE— AUGUST  12,  7:30  P.  M. 

FEATURING 


NO  WRINKLES  509327 

Jr.  Champion  Boar  1943 

Indiana  State  Show 

Outstanding  Selection  of  45  Bred  Gilts  and  5 
Top  Spring  Boars.  Prolific,  thick,  easy-feeding 

All  Negative  to  Bangs .  Write  for  Catalogue. 

AUCTIONEER:  COl.  ROY  S.  JOHNSON,  DECATUR,  IND. 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS 

Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Pennct. 


oia  u  eehb  uiu  Registered  ,tnesier  ^wniie  bins 

and  Boars  with  papers,  $15  each.  Also  10  weeks  old 
Chester  White  Crosses,  $5  each. 

BERT  BARRY,  R.  F.  D.  2,  SAYLORSBURG,  PA. 

Phone  Saylorsburg  3716. 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Select  breeding. 
Good  type,  at  reasonable  prices. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA)  MARYLAND 


•  Purebred  Registered  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  • 

From  prize  winning  stock,  $15  each.  Write  your  order 
now.  FOREST  VIEW  FARMS,  MARATHON,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES.  CH ESTER-BERKSHIRE, 

YORKSHIRE-CH  ESTER.  * 

6-8  Weeks . $5.00 

8-9  Weeks .  6  00 

10  Weeks .  7.50 

Vaccination  85  cents  extra  if  desired.  Tel.  1236-M 
Ship  one  or  more  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  TeJ.  lOSS 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS,  6-8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  8-10 
weeks,  $5.00.  Berkshires  and  O.  L  C.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  All  orders  large 
or  small  promptly  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 

r*  I GIS  FOR  SALE 

6  to  8  weeks  old  at  reasonable  prices.  Inoculated  for 
hog  cholera.  Will  make  just  the  right  size  for 
butchering  this  fall  and  winter.  Tel.  Scarsdale  239 -R 

ELM  RIDGE  FARMS,  SCARSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

EASTERN  PENNA.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 
BREEDERS  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
50  BRED  GILTS  50 

AUGUST  16,  1944,  AT  I  o’clock.  Lunch  will  be  served 

All  sale  gilts  will  be  judged  at  10  o’clock  the  mornin°- 
of  sale  day  by  a  prominent  Hampshire  Breeden 
J.  E.  WITTER,  Sec.  Newmanstown,  Penna. 

Sale  at  Old  Reading  Airport,  6  miles  north  of  Reading 
on  Route  122.  Busses  every  half  hour  from  Reading. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Send  your  order  any  time  in  August.  Will  ship  any 
number  you  want  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  vaccination,  75  cents  extra  if  desired-  Chester 
White  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross.  ' 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Good  11-12  weeks  old.  $7.00  each 
WALTER  LUX,  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD, 
Woburn,  Mass. 


o 


REGISTERED 


Berkshire  llGS 


From  champion  boar,  good  blood 
lines.  Reasonable  prices 

YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM,  R.  D.  2.  MERCER,  PA. 
Sherman  V.  Dilly,  Manager 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 

Pigs,  both  sexes.  Dam  from  finest  herd  in  West  sire 
one  of  finest  in  the  East.  With  or  without  papers 
Special  discount  to  4-H  Club  members.  1  v 

WHISTLING  HILL  FARM,  A.  H.  GEBHARDT. 
R.  F.  D.  444* A,  RED  BANK,  New  Jersey. 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

male  and  female,  from  large  litters  and  good  strain  10 
and  12  weeks  old,  with  papers,  vaccinated  for  'hog 
cholera  and  hemorragic  septicemia,  priced  at  $25  and 
up.  Write;  Frank  Silvemail,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y 


REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

The  Worlds  Finest  Bacon  Hog 
Top  quality  breeding  stock — all  ages. 

Ideal  for  crossing.  Reasonable  prices. 

HILLTOP  FARM,  ERWINNA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — All  A^es _ 

Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271 


REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  PIGS 


10  to  12  weeks  old  $8.00  to  $10.  each.  The  reat  bacon 
breed.  TAMWORTH  FARM.  MILTON.  DELAWARE 

•  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS  • 

and  Pigs.  Finest  type.  New  in  the  East.  From  Yale- 
hurst  dam.  The  coming  market  hog.  With  or  without 
papers.  Special  discount  to  4-H  Club  members  Trv  a 
White  Face.  Whistling  Hitl  Farm,  A.  H.  Gebhardt 
R.  F.  D.  444-A,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 

HEREFORD  HOGS — “The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 

circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria.  III. 

BENNETT’S  HEREFORD  HOGS  for  more  profit  on  the 
pork  market  today  and  tomorrow.  FREE  circular  Drices 

BENNETT’S  HEREFORDS,  WAYLAND.  IOWA 

Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &.  Fall  Pias 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER?  N  Y. 
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Cows  Can  Head  Families 

The  fact  that  the  bull  sires  all  the 
replacement  heifers  in  the  herd  makes 
him  a  highly  important  individual. 
However,  so  much  stress  has  been 
placed  on  the  sire’s  transmitting  abil¬ 
ity  that  very  often  the  cow  end  of  the 
breeding  program  is  not  given  the  con¬ 
sideration  it  deserves.  The  practical 
importance  of  a  good  brood  matron  can 
be  readily  observed  in  any  herd  that 
has  followed  a  selective  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  for  five  years  or  more.  In  every 
dairy  herd  that  has  achieved  im¬ 
portant  performance,  both  on  the  tan 
bark  and  at  the  pail,  it  will  invariably 
be  found  that  most  of  the  herd,  and  all 
of  the  good  ones,  trace  to  only  two  or 
three  foundation  females  and  often  to 
only  one  cow. 

Dairymen  are  not  culling  quite  so 
closely  as  formerly,  but  for  years  one- 
fifth  or  more  of  the  herd  annually  went 
out  the  barn  door  forever,  from  one 
cause  or  another.  When  this  is  real¬ 
ized,  the  importance  of  careful  culling 
of  heifers  becomes  evident.  A  cow 
may  be  a  high  producer,  but  be  unable 
to  transmit  this  desirable  character  to 
her  daughters.  If  one  is  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  two  or  three  heifers  from 
a  good  producing  cow,  sired  by  a  bull 
of  known  high  transmitting  ability,  and 
if  her  daughters  under  comparable  con¬ 
ditions,  with  proper  age  corrections  for 
milk  and  fat  production,  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  her  record,  then  her  blood  should 
be  preserved.  It  should  be  concentrated 
and  perpetuated.  In  this  way  a  so- 
called  cow  family  is  established.  Every 
breed  has  many  such  desirable  matrons 
that  have  established  and  preserved  a 
line  of  breeding  that  has  given  them 
and  their  respective  breeds  world  rec¬ 
ognition  and  honor. 


When  Sheep  Get  Lame 

A  frequent  contributing  cause  of 
lameness  in  both  sheep  and  goats  is  ex¬ 
cessive  hoof  growth.  At  least  once  each 
year,  and  preferably  more  often,  this 
extra  growth  of  the  horny  hoof  layer 
should  be  trimmed  back  even  with  the 
bottom  of  the  foot.  When  left  alone,  it 


tends  to  curl  under  and  make  the  ani¬ 
mal  walk  lame.  Filth  may  accumulate 
and  then  an  infection  will  probably  de¬ 
velop,  producing  a  condition  that  is 
known  as  foot  rot.  The  presence  of 
these  germs  can  be  told  by  the  fact 
that  they  always  have  a  strong,  foul 
odor.  The  poor  animal  suffers  miser¬ 
ably.  In  the  early  stages  the  lameness 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  case  of  rickets, 
a  deficiency  disease,  caused  by  an  in¬ 
adequate  supply  of  the  sunshine  vita¬ 
min  D  and  calcium.  Many  authorities 
also  think  phosphorus  plays  a  role.  No 
doubt  there  are  literally  millions  of 
sub-clinical  cases  of  rickets  in  our  do¬ 
mestic  animals. 


Rickets,  when  sufficiently  severe  to 
be  apparent,  is  most  common  during 
the  winter  or  when  animals  are  closely 
confined  and  not  allowed  regularly  in 
direct  sunlight.  Good  quality  legume 
hay,  plus  constant  access  to  a  mineral 
mixture  containing  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  will  correct  and  prevent  this 
condition.  But  in  any  case  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  pick  up  the  animal’s  feet  and 
examine  them  for  possible  hoof  over¬ 
growth  or  infections.  At  present,  best 
treatment  for  this  and  similar  type  in¬ 
fections  is  to  carefully  trim  away  the 
extra  growth  and  then  liberally  apply 
the  sulfa  drugs,  which  are  now  avail¬ 
able  commercially  in  either  the  pow- 
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dered  or  ointment  forms.  Keep  the 
foot  bandaged  and  the  sheep  on  dry 
ground,  or  preferably  in  a  well  bedded 
enclosure.  A  30  per  cent  copper-sul¬ 
fate  solution  in  water  is  good,  but  not 
nearly  as  effective  as  the  sulfas. 


Iowa  Horses  in  Penna. 

The  article  on  horses  in  your  May  6 
issue  interests  me  very  much.  I  am 
sure  it  has  been  read  with  interest  and 
profit  by  many  farmers  who  read  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  am  a  horse  lover  and  have  handled 
many  fine  horses  in  my  life.  I  bought 
a  pair  of  Iowa  horses  from  a  dealer 
who  had  a  load  shipped  in  right  off  the 
range.  These  animals  were  16  hands 
high  and  weighed  1,600  pounds.  They 
were  full  brothers,  four  and  five  years 
old.  They  had  never  had  a  harness  on 
but  once,  when  the  dealer  showed  them 
to  us.  We  tamed  them  and  trained 
them  to  work.  We  paid  $385  for  them 
and  when  we  sold  them  in  February 
we  got  $600  for  them. 

I  think  the  farmer  wants  a  lively 
horse  but  heavy  enough  to  handle  me¬ 
dium  farm  work,  as  most  of  the  heavy 
work  is  done  with  tractors.  These  big 
fellows  of  mine  were  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  were  kind  and  gentle,  but  very 
lively.  We  ran  them  in  the  open  fields 
all  winter,  and  they  came  through  in 
fine  condition.  r.  j.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


Treating  Hog  Parasite 

Would  you  please  advise  me  as  to 
what  to  do  with  my  nine  weeks  old  pigs? 
They  start  coughing,  it  seems  slight 
at  first  but  after  a  couple  of  days  of 
that,  they  pant  for  their  breath? 

New  York.  m.  k. 

It  is  probable  that  your  pigs  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  lung  stage  of  the  hog 
round  worm.  This  is  a  common  internal 
hog  parasite.  The  use  of  phenothiazine 
has  proven  to  be  very  satisfactory  in 
such  cases.  This  may  be  obtained  at 
most  drug  stores,  using  the  commercial 
products  as  directed  on  the  container. 


This  team  of  Iowa  draft  horses  last  year  cost  R.  J.  Wheeler,  of  Lehigh  County, 
Pennsylvania,  holding,  $385.  They  are  full  brothers  and  4  and  5  years  old .  A  few 
months  later  after  being  broke  and  tamed  they  sold  for  $600. 


KEEPING  a  few  more  cows,  cutting 
chore  time  a  third  or  more,  getting 
more  milk  from  each  cow  are  advan¬ 
tages  which  often  result  through  the 
expert  help  of  Jamesway  men. 

Working  with  over  50,000  farmers  each 
year,  Jamesway  acquires  a  lot  of  time 
and  labor-saving  ideas  which  you  may 
profit  by  through  your  local  Jamesway 
man  without  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 

Save  Miles  of  Walking 

Simple  changes  in  the  barn  often  save 
hundreds  of  miles  of  walking  a  year 
—  several  miles  each  day.  Modern 
stalls  and  stanchions  of  proper  size 
save  space,  keep  cows  cleaner,  cut 
chore  time. 

Individual  drinking  cups  step  up  milk 
production,  as  much  as  5  to  10  per  cent. 
Proper  ventilation  keeps  animals  more 
comfortable.  A  litter  carrier  cuts  down 
on  chore  time  and  lightens  work  — 


enables  a  boy  to  do  the  work  of  a  man. 

See  Your  Jamesway  Dealer 
Talk  over  the  arrangement  of  your  barn 
with  your  Jamesway  dealer.  Get  his 
ideas.  In  spite  of  a  general  shortage 
of  equipment,  he  may  have  on  hand 
or  can  get  for  you  some  of  the  James¬ 
way  equipment  you  want. 

Get  his  ideas,  too,  about  handling  your 
poultry  to  save  space,  to  save  feed,  to 
cut  poultry  production  costs.  He  has 
ideas,  too,  that  will  speed  your  meat 
animals  to  market  faster,  with  less  feed, 
and  at  greater  profit.  Write  for  special 
folders  of  Jamesway  bam,  poultry,  and 
hog  equipment. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-844 
FORT  ATKINSON.  WISCONSIN 
ElMIRA,  N.  Y.  •  OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


EMERGENCY  STEERING  STATION  on  U.  S.  battleship.  The  helmsman  gets  steering  in¬ 
structions  over  a  battle  telephone.  The  two  other  men  are  intently  watching  their  gauges. 


The  Big  “Battle  Wagons”  Are  Run  by  Telephone 


There  are  more  than  2000  telephones  on  just  one  battleship. 
And  many,  many  thousands  on  all  the  ships  in  the  Navy. 

The  needs  of  war  have  first  call  on  the  country’s  manufac¬ 
turing  capacity  and  manpower.  That  is  why  there  is  not 
enough  telephone  equipment  to  take  care  of  all  civilian 
requirements  and  why  many  people  now  have  to  wait  for 
telephone  service. 

It  will  he  some  time  before  all  who  want  service  can  get  it. 
We’d  like  those  who  must  wait  to  know  that  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  everything  possible  to  shorten  that  time. 


B  E  ClW  TELEPHON  E  *  SYSTEM 


"Give  7  to  JO  to  the  Service  Men"  and  help  their  night-time  Long  Distance 
calls  from  the  camp9  get  through  quicker  to  the  folks  at  home. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Calvin  and  Lewis  are  over  there,  and 
that  draws  us  near  to  all  those  Dads 
and  Moms  who  also  have  boys  over 
there.  One  comforting  thought  is  that 
these  farm  raised  boys  are  very  self- 
reliant.  The  boy  who  dug  out  that  old 
woodchuck  den  can  dig  a  foxhole  in  a 
jiffy;  the  boy  who  licked  out  the  bum¬ 
ble  bee  nest  in  the  meadow  knows  how 
to  dodge  hot  stuff;  the  boy  who  broke 
a  yoke  of  calves  to  draw  his  home-made 
bob-sled  can  make  a  jeep  sit  up  and 
speak. 

Newspaper  correspondents  say  that 
when  our  boys  get  together  they  talk 
always  of  home.  The  old  swimming 
hole,  the  big  hill  and  the  bob-sled,  the 
snug  kitchen  and  home  baked  goodies, 
the  school  picnic,  the  old  dog,  going 
rabbit  hunting,  riding  atop  a  load  of 
hay.  All  the  small  and  simple  things 
they  took  for  granted,  now  spell  home 
in  enormous  letters. 

Tin  pail  on  arm  and  then  off  to  the 
wild  blackberry  or  huckleberry  patch. 
How  good  that  lunch  did  taste — thick 
slabs  of  home-made  bread  and  pieces 
of  home  cured  ham.  The  box  social  and 
how  you  did  try  to  bid  in  the  box  an 
anxious  lover  wanted  so  badly.  The 
community  picnic  and  the  pie  eating 
contest  and  fat  men’s  race. 

Church,  and  you  waited  at  the  door, 
hoping  you  would  not  get  the  mitten; 
butchering  time  and  you  blew  up  a 
bladder;  the  party  over  at  Aunt  Kate’s 
and  post-office.  You  thought  it  all 
small  potatoes  and  vowed  that  you 
would  go  out  in  the  big  world  and  be¬ 
come  rich  and  famous.  Come  to  think 
of  it,  how  many  who  did  go  ever  be¬ 
come  either  rich  or  famous?  But  now 
our  boys  over  there  know  that  what 
they  mistook  for  brass  was  in  reality 
pure  gold,  a  lesson  you  home  young¬ 
sters  also  need  to  learn. 

The  Missus  has  some  Swiss  chard 
growing  in  her  garden.  She  never 
raised  it  before,  so  we  wonder  whether 
1o  eat  it  raw  or  cooked.  The  Missus 
is  an  expert  salad  maker,  so  she  will 
solve  that  problem.  I  once  lived  for  a 
time  with  a  farmer  whose  wife  was 
forever  cooking  greens,  weeds  of  all 
kinds  until  one  time  she  fed  us  some¬ 
thing  which  nearly  finished  us,  and  her 
husband  sat  down  hard  on  greens,  to 
my  great  relief,  as  I  never  liked  them. 

Hogs  by  the  hundreds,  hogs  by  the 
thousands,  floods  and  torrents  of  hogs, 
continue  to  swell  the  Midwest  slaugh¬ 
ter  pens  until  the  packers  cannot  han¬ 
dle  them,  and  many  a  hog  raiser  takes 
it  on  the  chin.  Eggs  and  more  eggs 
pour  in  until  the  price  goes  down  to  10 
cents  a  dozen,  but  all  kinds  of  farm 
machinery  from  hoes  to  combines  have 
tripled  in  price.  Chicago  quotes  oats 
at  74  cents  a  bushel,  but  try  to  get 
some  even  at  well  over  a  dollar.  All 
feed  has  doubled  in  price.  Excellent 
growing  conditions  in  the  corn  belt 
promise  a  bumper  crop.  Meadows  are 
extra  good.  Peaches  extra  good,  apples 
fair,  pears  light,  grapes  extra  good,  ber¬ 
ries  light  crop.  Farmers  working  far 
into  the  night,  that  is  the  Midwest  pic¬ 
ture. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 

L.  B.  REBER. 


Grange  News 


With  the  rush  and  hurry  of  wartime  farm¬ 
ing  .  .  .  with  the  need  for  bigger  crop 
yields  .  .  .  when  fields  must  be  conditioned 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before  ...  a  really 
good  spreader  is  a  valuable  asset. 

Your  Oliver  dealer  is  the  man  to  see  if  you 
want  an  efficient  spreader  that  saves  your  time 
and  helps  preserve  the  fertility  of  your  soil.  For 
every  Oliver  Superior  spreader  is  a  good 
spreader,  whether  it’s  the  streamlined  No.  7 
trailer  type,  or  the  light-draft  team  model. 

Each  has  an  exceptionally  flexible  feed  range 
— 4  to  28  loads  an  acre — with  five  different  set¬ 
tings  that  can  be  quickly  adjusted  from  the 
driver’s  seat  for  the  lightest  top  dressing  or  the 
heaviest  application. 

Every  eighth-of-an-inch  in  the  load  is  hit  by 
a  cylinder  tooth,  shredding  the  manure  into 
fine  particles.  And  eight  husky,  cleaver-type 


blades  on  the  famous  Hammermill  Wide  Spread 
beater  thoroughly  pulverize  the  manure  .  .  . 
distribute  it  evenly  over  a  7-foot  width. 

Oliver’s  exclusive  inverted  arch  holds  the 
rear  of  the  box  rigidly  in  shape  .  .  .  knee-action 
front  wheels  cut  down  jolting  and  bouncing 
to  give  you  an  easier,  less  tiring  ride  .  .  .  and 
sturdy  construction  throughout  gives  these 
spreaders  toughness  and  strength  for  years  of 
hard  service. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  a  new  spreader,  see  your 
Oliver  dealer.  While  his  stock  is  limited,  he 
might  be  able  to  help  you.  And  if  you  need  re¬ 
placement  parts  for  your  old  spreader,  or  other 
Oliver  tools,  better  get  your  order  in  early. 
Avoid  sitting  around  in  the  barnyard  when  you 
should  be  getting  its  precious  treasure  back  on 
the  land.  Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Company, 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


Followig  a  custom  of  many  years,  the 
National  Grange  announces  its  annual 
highway  essay  contest  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  organization,  under  18  years 
of  age,  using  this  year  for  a  topic: 
“The  Value  of  Good  Roads  to  Grange 
Farms.”  Uniting  with  the  Highway 
Education  Board,  the  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation  and  other  similar  groups, 
the  National  Grange  gives  its  young 
members  a  chance  to  earn  an  all-ex¬ 
pense  trip  to  the  National  Grange  ses¬ 
sion  in  North  Carolina  next  November, 
and  a  $50  war  bond  to  the  first  prize 
winner,  also  an  extensive  series  of  state 
prizes  in  bonds,  cash  and  medals. 

Hundreds  of  young  people  compete 
in  this  contest  every  year  and  prizes 
aggregating  $1,000  are  annually  dis¬ 
tributed.  Essays  must  contain  not  more 
than  600  words,  must  be  submitted  not 
later  than  September  1,  1944,  and  must 
be  written  by  a  person  under  18  years 
of  age  who  is  a  member  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  some  subordinate  Grange. 

At  Dedham,  Mass.,  the  Grange  re¬ 
cently  led  an  extensive  movement  for 
a  Tree  Planting  Day  in  the  68-acre  town 
forest.  Subordinate  and  juvenile  mem¬ 
bers  alike  turned  out,  and  under  com¬ 
petent  direction,  set  more  than  1,000 
red  and  white  pine  trees.  These  were 
planted  principally  to  replace  fallen 
trees  in  the  town  forest  that  were  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  1938  New  Engldnd 
hurricane.  It  hit  the  town  of  Dedham 
very  hard. 

The  largest  membership  gain  of  any 
state  in  the  country  so  far  in  1944  Is 
recorded  from  Ohio.  The  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  State  Secretary  shows  at 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  a  net  in¬ 
crease  of  2,510  members.  As  the  Grange 
fiscal  year  closes  September  30,  the 
Buckeye  State  expects  to  roll  up  a  big 
addition  to  this  net  gain.  Last  year, 
that  honor  went  to  the  Washington 
State.  D. 


NEPPCO,  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council,  will  hold  its  Ninth 
Exposition  and  Convention  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  in  New  York  City  on 
August  16-18. 


Raydex  Equipped  2  and  3 
Bottom  flow  Master* 


OLIVER 


Superior  Drills 
for  Every  Purpose 


Oise,  Spring  Tooth  and 
Spike  Tooth  Harrows 


STU R DY— THE  OTHER  WORD  FOR  OLIVER 


ELECTRIC  FARM 
FENCE  CONTROLLERS 


Electric  fencing  is  an  investment  in 
the  health  and  growth  of  your  live¬ 
stock.  It  is  a  TOOL  to  help  you  get 
better  livestock  production  by  more 
efficient  management  of  your  land. 

Electro-Line  Farm  Fence  Controllers 
faithfully  serve  more  than  250,000 
farmers.  Electro- Line  Controllers 
are  reliable,  moderately  priced  and 
their  use  cost  is  outstandingly  low. 
Write  and  reserve  your  copy  of  Elec¬ 
tro-line’s  new  fencing  data  manuaL 
Please  mention  your  dealers  name. 

ELECTRO-LINE  FENCE  COMPANY 

120  North  Broadway  a  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin 


Model  No.  4302 
6-volt  Battery  Operated 
Retail  Price  $18.95 

Sold  through  hardware  and 
Implement  dealers  everywhere. 


If  Ruptured 
Try /This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening1*  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
txon.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  tho  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Tree.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Bupport  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  Tor  complete  information 
— ' write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  —  Adams,  N.  Y. 


W  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention 
I  he  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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ARE  FLIES  STEALING  YOUR  MILK  FRONTS? 

SANILAC  CATTLE  SPRAY 
GIVES  DOUBLE  PROTECTION 

ALLDAY! 


Spray  once  a  day  with  Sanilac— 
to  help  keep  your  herd  healthy, 
contented  and  productive!  1  to  \l/z 
ounces  per  cow  is  all  you  need !  Sanilac, 
developed  by  Socony- Vacuum  labo¬ 
ratories,  is  made  double  strength.  Yet 
it  is  doubly  safe,  too.  Used  as  di¬ 
rected,  it  won’t  taint  the  milk,  stain 
or  gum  hair,  blister  hide.  Long-lasting 
— easy  to  store.  Try  it  TODAY! 


A  SPRAY  A  DAY 
KEEPS  FLIES  AWAY 


Sanilac 

FARM  PRODUCTS 


SANILAC  CATTLE  SPRAY  •  SANILAC  HARNESS  OIL  •  SANILAC  AXLE  GREASE 
SANILAC  HAND  SEPARATOR  OIL  •  SANILAC  INSECT  SPRAY 
SANILAC  COMPOUND  NEATSFOOT  OIL  .  SANILAC  DISINFECTANT 


MILKER” 

Says  Walter  G.  Konirsch  of  Mount  Baldy  Farms,  Enumaclaw,  Wash. 

#  “We  have  a  herd  of  more  than  60  purebred  registered  Jerseys”,  writes  Mr. 
Konirsch.  “Until  last  fall  we  were  using  a  popular  high-vacuum  machine.  Then 
Mre  put  in  a  Hinman  (two  units) .  The  comparison  of  the  production  obtained 
from  the  same  cows,  under  similar  conditions,  show  in  every  instance  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  milk  production,  in  some  cases  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  butterfat  percentage.  The  following  are  official  DHIA  figures: 

POUNDS  MILK  DAILY 

With  High  Vacuum  Milker  With  Hinman  Louj  Vacuum  Milker 

VOLUNTEER  OLGA  ROSIE — Reg.  No.  1280545 
Fresh  November  19US  Fresh  November  19US 

December  1942 - S8.1  lbs.  December  1943 _ 45.7  lbs. 

January  1943 -  30.8  lbs.  January  1944 _ _ _ 40.5  lbs. 

PATSY  MISS  MEDORA — Reg.  No.  1188653 


Fresh  January  19US 
February  1943- 
March  1943 _ 


41.4  lbs. 
39.1  lbs. 


Fresh  January  19UU 

February  1944 _ 

March  1944 _ 


48.4  lbs. 

48.5  lbs. 


ST.  MAWES  GOLDEN  EULALIA — Reg.  No.  1202534 
Fresh  February  19 US  Fresh  February  19 UU 

February  1943 -  38.3  lbs.  February  1944 _ 44.5  lbs. 

March  1943 -  42.4  lbs.  March  1944. _  47.6  lbs. 

“We  attribute  such  increase  in  milk  production  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Hinman,  especially  to  the  low-vacuum  which  seems  to  induce  the  cows  to  let 
their  milk  down  more  freely.” 


(Signed)  Walter  G.  Konirsch 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Fattening  Different  Kinds 
of  Cattle 

(Continued  from  page  376.) 
lem  and  subject  to  many  influencing 
factors.  Probably  the  greatest  one, 
which  is  just  beginning  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  is  the  inherent  ability  of  the 
cattle  to  gain  economically  and  efficient¬ 
ly.  Records  kept  by  investigators  at 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Beltsville,  Md.,  station 
Show  that  two  or  more  steers  may  have 
a  generally  similar  appearance  and 
might  all  be  correctly  graded  as  good 
feeders;  however,  some  would  later 
make  a  more  efficient  utilization  of 
similar  feed,  due  to  being  better  bred 
for  feeding  ability.  There  is  also  the 
possible  factor  that  inherently  good 
doing  cattle  may  have  become  unduly 
thin  and  rundown  from  one  cause  or 
another.  Such  individuals  will  make  a 
remarkable  response  to  favorable  feed¬ 
ing  conditions.  They  might  be  graded 
low  but  feed  well..  There  is  one  thing 
certain,  and  that  is  that  well  bred  cat¬ 
tle  that  have  been  selected  carefully 
for  several  generations  for  their  feed¬ 
ing  ability  will  be  more  certain  and 
reliable  in  feeding  response  than  ran¬ 
dom  selection  based  on  a  superficial 
stockyard  grading. 

In  a  normal  unrestricted  cattle  mar¬ 
ket,  well  finished  beef  calves  weighing 
between  800  and  900  pounds  usually 
sell  for  sufficient  premium  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  their  longer  required  feeding 
period  and  more  expensive  gains.  They 
need  more  grain  in  proportion  to 
roughage  than  do  older  cattle.  Under 
present  market  conditions,  yearlings 
and  two-year-olds  that  have  been  fin¬ 
ished  to  a  medium  condition,  using  as 
much  pasture  and  roughage  as  possible, 
offer  the  best  opportunity  for  possible 
profits.  With  feeder  steers  selling  and 
competing  in  the  slaughter  grades,  it 
has  made  thin  cattle  prices  compara¬ 
tively  high  and  out  of  proportion  with 
that  of  fat  cattle,  regardless  of  age. 
The  farmer  who  annually  produces  a 
few  head  of  feeders  that  are  really 
good  doers  is  always  in  a  more  favor¬ 
able  marketing  and  feeding  situation 
than  those  depending  on  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  market  conditions  and  prices. 


Ticks  on  Sheep 

Can  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  sheep  ticks?  H.  I. 

Bradford  Co.,  Penna. 

In  order  to  prevent  and  eradicate 
sheep  ticks,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
sheep  and  lambs  be  dipped.  It  is  usual¬ 
ly  best  to  repeat  this  operation  in  26 
days  in  order  to  destroy  young  ticks 
that  have  hatched  out  since  the  first 
dipping. 

With  most  dips,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  sheep  be  immersed  for  one 
minute.  Where  a  small  individual  tank 
is  used,  this  is  easily  accomplished. 
Recommendations  also  are  to  push  the 
head  in  the  dip  for  an  instant;  doing 
this  twice  while  they  are  being  treated. 
Where  large  dip  vats  are  used,  this 
can  be  done  as  the  sheep  pass  along 
through  the  dip.  Where  small  indi¬ 
vidual  tanks  are  used,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  it  is  safer  and  more 
satisfactory  -to  saturate  the  fleece  of 
the  head  and  neck  by  using  the  hand 
instead  of  pushing  the  head  under. 
When  the  head  is  immersed,  it  is  safer 
to  hold  your  hand  over  the  sheep’s 
nostrils.  There  are  numerous  commer¬ 
cial  dipping  preparations  that  are  good 
to  use.  Among  them  are  the, various 
nicotine,  cresote,  cresol,  fused-bento- 
nite  -  sulphur  -  cube,  arsenic  -  sulphur-ro- 
tenone,  and  derris  or  cube  dips.  The 
last  three  mentioned  make  eradication 
possible  at  one  dipping.  The  flock  can 
be  dipped  in  the  spring  following 
shearing  as  soon  as  any  cuts  on  the 
skin  have  healed.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
more  complete  control,  it  is  advisable 
to  also  dip  the  flock  in  the  fall. 


Red  Dog  Flour  for  Pigs 

My  boy  has  a  couple  pigs  about  two 
months  old.  We  give  them  red  dog 
feed.  They  are  not  doing  very  well. 
About  how  much  feed  should  they 
have?  Mrs.  A.  Y. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

Red  dog  flour,  sometimes  called  red 
dog  feed  or  wheat  red  dog  is  a  by¬ 
product  obtained  from  the  manufacture 
of  flour  when  spring  wheat  is  used.  If 
winter  wheat  is  used,  it  is  called  wheat 
white  short  or  white  middlings. 

This  is  an  excellent  feed  for  young 
pigs  but  should  not  be  used  as  the  only 
feed  because  it  is  not  complete  in  it¬ 
self  and  carries  more  protein  than  pigs 
need.  Protein  is  scarce  and  should  be 
conserved  at  present.  Better  and  more 
economical  results  will  be  obtained  if 
it  forms  about  V\  of  the  ration  mixed 
with  corn  or  barley. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Forty-five  consignors  offered  eighty- 
seven  head  of  the  169th  Earlville  Hol¬ 
stein  sale  last  month.  The  average  was 
$251.50.  Classified  averages  were: 
Forty  cows,  $282.45;  28  bred  heifers, 
$270.30;  seven  open  heifers,  $184.30,  and 
12  bulls  (15  months  old),  $119. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  the  cow  Ben- 
croft  Maud  Walker  from  Miles  B.  Mar¬ 
shall  to  the  J.  W.  Cooper  Foundation, 
Moores  Mills,  N.  Y.,  at  $525.  C.  L.  Bird, 
of  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  paid  $645  for 
two  head;  Edelwiess  Farms,  Inc.,  Wick- 
atunk,  N.  J.,  $925  for  three  head,  and 
W.  G.  Meek,  Allendale,  Pa.,  $1,630  for 
five  head.  J.  R.  P. 


Drink  WATER 

from  this  bag... 

COOLED  by 
MIN  S  RAYS 


Two  gallons  of  water  that’s  always 
cool  and  refreshing — in  a  canvas  bag 
that  weighs  only  10  ounces,  and  can 
be  folded  to  pocket  size  when  not  in 
use  ...  Oddly  enough,  the  sun’s  heat 
keeps  the  water  cool.  It  works  on  a 
simple,  every-day  principle.  Slow 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the 
specially-prepared  canvas  keeps  the 
temperature  down,  and  provides  you 
with  refreshing  water  to  drink  when 
you’re  away  from  the  house,  working 
out  in  the  hot  sun. 


YOU  GET  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES 


1 .  WATER  ALWAYS  COOL 

— even  in  100°  sunshine 

2.  WATER  ALWAYS  CLEAN 

— no  dust  or  dirt  gets  in 

3.  QUICK  AND  EASY  TO  FILL 

— has  removable  top 

4.  EASY  TO  TAKE  WITH  YOU 

— rope  loop  for  hanging 
— easy-grip  handle  for  carrying 

5.  LIGHT— CONVENIENT 

— folds  to  pocket  size 
when  not  in  use 

6.  NOTHING  TO  BREAK 

get  out  of  order 


The  WPB  considers 
water  bags  essen¬ 
tial  to  agriculture 
. . .  Get  yours  from 
your  favorite  store. 

Water  Bags  are 
proved — used  in 
the  West  for  50 
years. 


2-Gallon  Size  . 

<yM 


sw 

% 


H.  WENZEL  TENT  &  DUCK  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS  4,  MO. 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  It!  Milks  up  to  25%  taster,  tleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  mado  especially  for  Da 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  tor 
McCormick- Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  948  W.  Mich.  Ave„  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Depend  on  , Your 

PAPEC  DEALER 

Perhaps  he  hasn’t  a  new  PAPEC  for  you 
right  now,  but  he  does  have  an  ample  stock 
of  repair  parts  to  put  any  PAPEC  in  first- 
class  condition.  Each  year  more  farmers 
buy  PAPEC  Cutters  than  any  other  make. 
This  year  more  PAPECS  will  be  built  than 
last  year  but  still  not  enough  to  go  ’round. 

So,  if  you  can’t  get  a  new  PAPEC,  let  your 
Papec  dealer  put  your  old  machine  in  A-l 
shape.  He  is  experienced  and  will  give  you 
prompt,  friendly  service.  Get  in  touch  with 
him  now.  Give  him  as  much  time 
as  you  can  for  he  may  be  short- 
21)  handed,  too.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


THE  CUTTER  THAT  DOES  NOT  CLOG 


MAKE  MORE  SILAGE  -  USE 

fs  SisalKratt 

J  y  A  PORTABLE 

SILOS 


Low  Cost 

* 

Easy  to 

Build 

* 

Any  Size 

Expand  your  silage  feeding  program 
this  easy  low-cost  way  and  boost  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Use  SISALKRAFT  Portable  Silos! 
Build  and  fill  in  a  day — anywhere  you 
need  one.  12  to  300  tons  capacity.  Use 
as  your  regular  silo  —  or  to  supple¬ 
ment  your  permanent  silo.  Over  250,000 
used  in  past  12  years.  Genuine  Treated 
Sisalkraft  Silo  Lining  resists  fungi,  mil¬ 
dew  and  bacteria.  See  your  lumber 
dealer  for  complete  information  and  lit¬ 
erature  on  Sisalkraft  silos  and  stack 
covers.  Or  write! 

~  >  The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

HV  205-A  W.  Wocker  Drive 
>  \\\  Chicago  6,  III. 


PROTECT 
YOUR  HAY 


with 


SisalKraft 


Iho  best  way  to  keep  bruises, 
strains,  swellings  from  causing 
expensive  "lay-up”  is  to  at¬ 
tend  to  them  right  away  with 
Absorbine. 

A  standby  for  over  50  years,  Absorbine 
is  used  by  many  leading  veterinarians 
to  help  prevent  congestive  troubles  from 
becoming  permanent  afflictions.  By  speed¬ 
ing  blood  flow  to  injury  it  helps  carry  off 
congestion.  Absorbine  rubbed  on  swelling 
usually  relieves  soreness  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long- 
lasting  bottle.  When  Absorbine  works 
to  clear  up  injury,  as  it  has  on  many 
others,  you’ll  agree  Absorbine  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


Dr.  J.  H.  Oesterhaus 
says  about  90%  re¬ 
spond  to  Mam-o-Lac. 

Write  for  full  details 
today. 

Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F  Kansas  City  15,  Mo 


MAM-O-LAC  Strepto-lac 


Prevent  abortion  by 
ealfhood  vaccination. 
We  supply  Strain  19. 
Complete  line  vaccines 
—scrums  and  supplies. 


TYROTHRICIN) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  St 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Use  for  Silage  Cutter 


For  almost  every  farm  operation 
there  is  a  special  machine  designed  to 
do  that  job  in  the  quickest,  easiest  way. 
However,  it  requires  more  capital  than 
the  average  farmer  possesses  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  the  machinery  he  would  like 
to  have.  And  much  of  it  he  only  uses  a 
few  days  of  the  year.  It  always  made 
me  kind  of  mad  to  see  our  silage  cutter 
gathering  rust  363  days  of  the  year,  only 
opening  its  jaws  for  a  hundred-ton  din¬ 
ner  for  a  few  silo  filling  days  in  the 
fall.  Two  years  ago  I  looked  at  that 
efficient  but  expensive  machine  and 
decided  to  find  additional  work  for  it 
to  do.  So  now  we  use  it  two  days  each 
month  to  chop  up  cornstalks  for  bed¬ 
ding  the  cows. 

First,  we  set  the  machine  perma¬ 
nently  next  to  the  silo  and  then  built  a 
house  around  and  over  it.  There  is  a 
trap  door  in  the  roof  for  the  silage  pipe 
which  is  left  in  place  all  year  around. 
After  the  silo  is  filled,  the  top  curved 
section  of  the  Silage  pipe  is  removed 
and  a  pail  set  over  the  top  to  keep  out 
the  rains.  The  pipe  is  disconnected  just 
above  the  silage  cutter  and  the  curved 
section  bolted  in  just  under  the  roof  of 
the  house,  which,  by  the  way,  is  big 
enough  to  provide  storage  space  for  a 
two-weeks’  supply  of  chopped  corn¬ 
stalks.  The  silo  and  bedding  house  are 
located  on  a  bank  above  the  barn  with 
two  chutes,  one  for  silage  and  one  for 
cornstalks,  leading  into  the  barn. 

We  have  found  chopped  cornstalks 
to  be  the  best  bedding  material  we  have 
ever  used.  It  is  run  down  the  chute  into 
the  silage  cart  and  is  handled  with 
either  a  shovel  or  a  fork.  In  the  gut¬ 
ters  it  is  highly  absorbent,  making  the 
manure  easier  to  handle  as  well  as  sav¬ 
ing  more  of  the  valuable  urine.  Manure 
with  chopped  cornstalks  spreads  much 
better  than  straw  from  the  spreader 
and  is  ideal  for  top  dressing  hayfields 
as  it  does  not  rake  up  with  the  hay  as 
straw  is  apt  to  do.  By  using  practically 
worthless  cornstalks  for  bedding  we  are 
able  to  sell  our  straw. 

In  summer  when  the  cows  are  on  pas¬ 
ture  day  and  night,  being  in  the  barn 
only  twice  a  day  at  milking  time,  we 
use  chopped  cornstalks  in  the  gutters 
only.  The  small  amount  of  manure 
voided  by  the  cows  during  this  period 
is  exceptionally  wet  and  the  absorbent 
quality  of  the  litter  is  very  useful. 

When  a  corn  picker  is  used,  it  is  not 
possible  to  save  the  corn  stalks,  but 
some  of  us  still  use  the  corn  binder.  At 
Happy  Hill  Farm  we  husk  six  rows  at 
each  side  of  the  field  directly  into  a 
truck.  Then  we  bind  the  stalks  in  those 
husked  rows,  set  the  shocks  over  far 
enough  to  drive  the  truck  alongside  the 
standing  corn  and  husk  six  more  rows. 
Recently,  besides  silage  corn,  we  have 
planted  corn  for  grain  crosswise  of  the 
slope  and  left  six-foot  grass  strips  every 
fifty  paces.  This  not  only  aids  in  the 
prevention  of  erosion  but  enables  us  to 
husk  six  rows  on  each  side  of  the  grass 
strips  as  well  as  on  the  sides  of  the 
field,  and  speeds  up  the  husking.  The 
first  shocks  of  cornstalks  are  set  on  the 
grass  strips,  leaving  room  for  the  next 
trip  with  the  truck.  We  can  thus  go 
husking  another  section  of  the  field 
while  the  machine  is  binding  stalks  on 
the  first  part.  Many  Northeastern  farm¬ 
ers  are  now  planting  considerable  corn 
acreage  to  use  for  grain  feeding.  The 
stalks  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
for  bedding  when  run  through  the  si¬ 
lage  cutter. 

We  plant  ryegrass  (not  rye)  broad¬ 
cast  after  the  last  cultivation.  This 
helps  to  prevent  erosion,  provides  a 
firmer  base  for  the  truck  and  binder  in 
wet  seasons,  gives  humus  to  plow  un¬ 
der  in  the  spring,  reduces  weeds  by 
crowding  some  of  them  out,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  early  spring  pasture. 

When  convenient  in  the  fall  but  be¬ 
fore  a  hard  freeze  which  makes  the 
cornstalks  act  as  if  they  had  grown  new 
roots  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
ground,  we  bring  in  the  bundles  of 
stalks  and  stack  them  as  near  the  silo 
as  possible  in  a  long  stack  headed 
north.  Thus  we  can  remove  bundles 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  stack  to 
chop  up  for  bedding,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  stack  protected  from  driving 
northwest  rains.  h.  f.  r. 


High  Holstein  Records 

A  recent  report  from  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  places  eight  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins  owned  by  New  York 
dairymen  among  the  nation’s  high  pro¬ 
ducers  in  official  Herd  Test  records. 
One  of  these  cows  is  in  the  herd  of  Ar- 
ling  Cobb,  Whitesville,  Allegany  Coun¬ 
ty.  She  holds  second  place  for  senior 
four-year-olds  milked  three  times 
daily.  Three  of  the  high  producing  fe¬ 
males  are  owned  by  John  H.  Holser, 
Troy,  Rensselaer  County.  One  heads 
the  junior  four-year-olds  milked  twice 
daily.  Another  tops  the  class  for  senior 
three-year-olds  milked  twice  daily,  and 
the  other  leads  the  twelve-year-old 
Holsteins  milked  twice  daily.  The  H.  R. 
Waite  Company,  of  Auburn,  Cayuga 
County,  owns  the  holder  of  second  place 
in  the  class  for  senior  three-year-olds 
milked  twice  daily.  Both  the  thirteen 
and  fifteen  year  old  divisions  are  head¬ 
ed  by  cows  owned  by  Adrian  T.  Perso- 
nius,  Genoa,  Cauyga  County.  G.  S. 
Cowles  &  Son,  Ashville,  Chautauqua 
County,  own  a  cow  that  holds  third 
place  for  fourteen-year-old  Holsteins. 


HAY,  OIL  AND  RESEARCH 


The  development  of  hay  as  a  food  for  cattle  in 
winter,  when  pastures  are  frozen,  made  modern 
animal  husbandry  possible.  (So,  too,  did  the 
development  of  petroleum  products — greases,  ✓ 
oils,  fuels — help  both  industry  and  agriculture 
reach  their  present-day  importance). 


Early  man  never  suspected  that  grass  could  be  cut  and  stored,  so  ho 
followed  the  “summer  line,”  grazing  herds  in  the  south  in  winter, 
returning  north  with  spring.  (Nor  did  he  realize  that  “rock-oil”  ot 
petroleum,  could  be  turned  to  man’s  use.), 


No  one  knows  who 
first  “cured”  hay,  cutting 
it  to  dry  in  the  sun  so 
that  chemical  changes 
might  transform  it  into 
"■ —  a  dry,  easily  stored 
cattle  food.  (Nor  is  it 
known  who  first  burned 
petroleum,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  men  found  that  chem¬ 
ical  changes  could  be 
caused  through  refining 
crude  oil  thus  getting 
oil  for  lamps  and  lubri¬ 
cants  for  machinery.) 


Today,  hay  has  been  developed  through  crop  research  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important  crops,  with  special  hays  and  grasses  particu¬ 
larly  suited  to  various  soils  and  climates.  (That’s  even  more  true  of 
petroleum  development.  For  years,  more  than  1,500  chemists  in 
Esso  laboratories  have  developed  special  oils,  greases  and  fuels— some 
for  farm  equipment,  some  for  automobiles  and  airplanes.)  Today, 
no  matter  what  Esso  product  you  buy,  you  benefit  from  these  years 
pf  research. 


Have  you  received  your  copy  of  the  ESSO  FARM  BOOK? 

If  not  see  your  Esso  supplier  now  for  your  free  copy 
of  this  great  book!  Facts  about  crops  . . .  short  cuts 
. . .  easy-to-use  tables  and  charts ...  a  complete  farm 
diary  and  record —you’ll  find  them  all  in  this  handy, 
tree  Esso  Farm  Book! 


CARE  SAVES  WEAR 


COLONIAL  BEACON 
OIL  COMPANY 
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IMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE 


ESCO  MILK  COOLER 


ESCO  FARM  FREEZER 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


Xilmost  any  dairy  farmer  wants  a  milking  machine. 
Question  is  not  whether,  but  which.  Wnich  milk* 
ing  machine  is  his  best  “buy”? 

Maybe  it’ll  help  to  mention  a  couple  things 
about  the  Empire:  Such  as  its  patented  teat  cup 
that  duplicates  the  sucking-massage  action  of  the 
calf  itself;  and  the  letters  we  have  from  farmers 
praising  their  Empire.  “30  years  old  and  still  going 
strong’’  ;  ;  ;  *‘7000  milkings  with  only  a  couple 
skips”  .  ;  ;  f*would  quit  the  dairy  business  if  I 
couldn’t  have  an  Empire” — things  like  that, 
their  letters  say. 

Farmers  have  come  to  know  that  Empire 
Milkers;  Esco  Milk  Coolers  and  Esco  Farm 
Freezers  come  from  a  company  that  ha9  proved 
itself  inventive,  progressive,  service-minded — a 
real  leader  in  helping  make  farm  life  easier  and 
more  profitable.  Empire  Milking  Machine  Co. — 
Esco  Cabinet  Co.;  West  Chester ,  Pa. 


EMPIRE 


°*  °bout  t,  Dealership  in  Your 
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CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE— far  superior, 
more  effective  and  reliable.  Quickly  pays  for  itself. 
We  repair  all  makes  of  electric  fences.  Dealers  wanted. 

INTERNATIONAL  ELECTRIC  FENCE  COMPANY 
910  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


FLEX-O-SEAL 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 


Willlamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  III. 


Faster  recovery — 

less  weight  loss 


-  with 


■ 
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SULFAGUANIDINE 

When  infectious  intestinal  diseases 
strike,  you  need  a  remedy  that  works 
fast  before  weight  losses  can  cut 
your  profits.  You  want  a  remedy 
that  will  reduce  the  number  of 
deaths,  for  when  one  of  your  ani¬ 
mals  dies  you  lose  not  only  its  cash 
value  but  your  feed  and  handling 
costs  as  well. 

Lederle’s  SULFAGUANIDINE  has 
proved  little  short  of  miraculous 
against  animal  intestinal  diseases 
such  as  scours  in  calves,  necro  in 
hogs  and  coccidiosis  in  poultry.  It 
has  saved  thousands  of  head  of  live¬ 
stock  and  millions  of  dollars  for 
farmers,  stockmen  and  poultrymen. 
It  is  easy  to  use,  economical  and 
effective.  It  works  where  the  trouble 
is— IN  THE  INTESTINE. 

You  can  get  Lederle’s  sulfa- 
GUANIDINE  from  your  veterinarian 
or  druggist.  It  comes  in  powder, 
OBLETS  or  TABLETS. 

ANIMAL  HEALTH  IS  OWNER’#  WEALTH 
Send  for  valuable  FREE  booklet 
about  Sulfaguanidine 


DEPT.  30 
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The  AAA  Noose  Around 
Farmers’  Necks 

By  Dutton  S.  Peterson. 

As  soil  erosion  quietly  and  almost 
unnoticeably  carries  away  the  fertility 
and  productive  qualities  of  the  soil,  so 
the  insidious  inroads  of  bureaucracy 
are  steadily  and  surely  imperiling  our 
system  of  free  and  representative  gov¬ 
ernment. 

This  trend  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  Schuyler 
County  farmers  for  daring  to  tell  the 
truth  about  farmers’  unfavorable  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  dairy  subsidy  scheme.  For 
writing  a  factual  report  in  reply  to  a 
State  AAA  Office  inquiry,  and  sending 
copies  of  this  report  to  three  Members 
of  Congress,  the  Schuyler  County 
AAA  Committee  was  removed  from 
office  without  a  hearing  and  the  County 
Office  was  operated  for  months  by  a 
representative  of  the  State  AAA  Office. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  W. 
A.  Grams  of  the  State  AAA  Office  in 
Ithaca,  the  Schuyler  County  Commit¬ 
tee  sent  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Grams  on 
November  15,  1943,  advising  him  that 
farmers  in  their  section  were  against 
the  milk  subsidy.  On  the  same  day, 
copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  to  three 
members  of  Congress,  Senators  James 
M.  Mead  and  Robert  F.  Wagner,  and 
to  Congressman  W.  Sterling  Cole. 

On  December  13,  a  State  AAA  repre¬ 
sentative  accused  me,  as  Chairman  of 
the  County  Committee,  of  violating  the 
Hatch  Act,  warned  me  of  the  danger 
of  imprisonment  or  serious  penalty,  but 
indicated  that  if  I  were  to  withdraw 
from  office,  the  matter  might  be 
dropped.  This  I  refused  to  do.  The 
only  charge  made  at  that  time  was  that 
I  had  violated  the  law  by  sending  this 
report  to  three  Members  of  Congress. 
On  December  18,  two  representatives 
of  the  AAA  Office  appeared  at  the 
Schuyler  County  AAA  election  called 
to  select  the  1944  County  Committee. 
One  of  these  men  declared  that  the 
1943  Committeemen  were  ineligible  be¬ 
cause  they  had  sent  copies  of  this  let¬ 
ter  to  three  members  of  Congress.  This, 
he  said,  was  a  violation  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  In  spite  of  these  statements,  the 
farmers  re-elected  the  1943  Committee¬ 
men  for  1944. 

On  February  2,  individual  members 
of  the  Schuyler  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  Association  received  no¬ 
tices  through  the  mail  from  A.  W.  Man¬ 
chester,  Director  Northeast  Division 
AAA,  informing  them  that  their  County 
AAA  Committee  members  were  ineli¬ 
gible  to  hold  office  because  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1943,  a  communication  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  mailed  by  them  to  Members 
of  Congress.  In  this  letter,  no  other 
charge  was  made  than  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  ineligible  to  hold  office  be¬ 
cause  of  this  communication  with 
Members  of  Congress. 

On  February  3,  I  received  a  letter 
from  A.  W.  Manchester,  notifying  me 
that  my  tenure  of  office  as  Chairman 
of  the  Schuyler  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  Committee  would  termi¬ 
nate  February  5  because  of  my  action 
in  sending  to  Members  of  Congress  “a 
copy  of  a  resolution  in  violation  of 
current  regulation.”  In  this  notice  of 
removal,  one  specific  charge  was  made 
and  only  one,  and  one  reason  was  given 
for  our  removal  and  only  one,  namely, 
that  we  had  committed  a  serious  crime 
in  that  we  had  communicated  with  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  Congress. 

On  February  4,  we  formally  appealed 
to  Norris  E.  Dodd,  AAA  Chief,  pro¬ 
testing  our  removal  and  asking  for  a 
hearing.  On  February  9,  Mr.  Dodd  re¬ 
plied  to  our  request  stating  that  “the 
action  of  the  Regional  Director  and 
the  State  Committee  heretofore  taken 
in  this  matter  is  sustained  in  all  re¬ 
spects.”  Again,  no  other  charge  than 
that  the  Committee  was  ineligible  to 
hold  office  because  of  transmitting  to 
Members  of  Congress  copies  of  a  fac¬ 
tual  report  made  by  the  Committee. 

On  February  7,  the  operation  of  the 
County  Office  at  Watkins  Glen  was 
taken  over  by  a  representative  of  the 
State  AAA  Office.  That  same  day,  the 
Schuyler  County  Fair  Play  Committee 
was  organized.  Petitions  were  circulat¬ 
ed  and  on  February  25  these  petitions, 
bearing  hundreds  of  names  of  Schuy¬ 
ler  County  farmers,  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Dodd,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  requesting  that  steps  he  taken 
to  restore  the  County  Committee,  or  if 
it  were  proven  that  they  were  ineligi¬ 
ble  to  hold  office,  that  a  new  election 
be  conducted  immediately.  No  official 
action  was  taken  on  this  petition  until 
April  26',  when  a  new  County  Commit¬ 
tee  was  elected  under  the  supervision 
of  the  AAA  officials. 

On  May  18,  the  press  reported  that  a 
hearing  on  the  Schuyler  County  AAA 
controversy  had  been  held  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Sub-Committee 
on  April  22  but  that  only  one  witness 
testified,  namely,  AAA  Chief  Norris  E. 
Dodd.  The  hearing  record  indicates 
that  the  AAA  did  a  complete  right¬ 
about-face,  with  Chief  Dodd  testifying 
emphatically  that  he  was  positively 
pleased  to  have  County  AAA  Commit¬ 
teemen  write  to  their  Congressmen  and 
that  he  had  urged  Committeemen  to  do 
so,  so  that  the  Congress  could  bG  kept 
accurately  informed  of  local  sentiment. 
Dodd  further  testified  that  the  Schuy¬ 
ler  County  AAA  Committee  was  not 
removed  because  of  the  report  sent  by 
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KILLS  QUICKLY! 


ond  Hon* 


REPELS  THOROUGHLY 


STANCO 

livestock  SP8A' 


Cows  protected  with 
Stanco  Livestock  Spray 
are  just  plain  repellent 
to  stable,  horn  and  house 
flies.  What’s  more,  when 
these  pests  are  caught  on 
the  cow,  at  the  time  of 
Spraying  .  .  .  they  liter¬ 
ally  “die  like  flies” ! 

So,  if  you’re  looking 
for  an  effective  way  to 
safeguard  your  herd 
from  nagging,  nerve- 
wracking  insects  ...  if 
you  feel  that  these  ma¬ 
rauders  are  making  your 
cows  give  less  milk  .  .  . 
don’t  waste  a  minute! 
Get  in  a  big  supply  of 
Stanco  Livestock  Spray, 
today! 

It’s  easy  to  use . . .  just 
spray  twice  a  day  before 
milking.  It’s  stainless, 
pleasant -smelling  and 
harmless  to  animals.  It’s 
patriotic  .  .  .  for  it  may 
help  produce  more  milk, 
in  a  year  when  every  ex¬ 
tra  ounce  is  needed  for 
victory ! 

STANCO  DISTRIBUTORS,  INC. 

216  WEST  14TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


|^S:P3£s=s  .  Mopyci 

Copr.  1944, 

Stanco 
Incorporated 


"But  don’t  go  near 
Farmer  McGregor's 
cattle  ...  he  uses 

STANCO 

Livestock  Spray!” 


IS  EASILY! 


MADE  BY  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER 
OF  LIQUID  INSECTICIDES.  ■ 
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HEY!  HAVE  A  HEART 
WITH  THAT  TRAP 


Amazing  all  metal  galvanized  "Havahart’S 
traps  beat  snap  traps  all  hollow  for  farm 
and  estate  use.  Your  good  dog  can’t  lose 
a  toe  in  these  traps  and  it’s  easy  to  return 
the  neighbor’s  cat  or  turn  your  own  loose 
unhurt. 

This  trap  works  like  the  old  box  trap  ex¬ 
cept  it  opens  at  both  ends  so  the  animals 
can  see  all  the  way  through  and  get  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence. 

No  springs  to  break.  Some  have  given  con¬ 
tinuous  service  for  over  ten  years. 

A  trap  set  continuously  near  the  chicken 
coop  will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 
ALLCOCK  MFG.  CO.,  OSSINING,  N.  Y. 
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If  You 
Need  « 

New  Silo 

BUY  WAR  BONDS. 

Put  them  away  until 
Unadilla  Silos  will 
again  be  available  in 
greater  numbers. 

War  restrictions,  and 
of  suitable  materials 
high  standard  of  quality,  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  any  Silo 
except  the  Unadilla.  A  Unadilla 
is  worth  saving  and  waiting  for. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Best  from  ALL  ANGLES.  For  Grass’ 
Silage,  Hay  Chopping.  Ensilage  Cutting— 
speedy,  efficient.  Unlike  any  other!  Exclu¬ 
sive  features.  Limited 
number  available.  Free 
|  ’■’t  aatalog. 

BUZZARD  MFG.  CO. 
(Since  1874) 
Canton  2,  Ohio 


FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM 

Heavy  Stock  Fence,  Barbed  Wire,  Turkey  Wire, 
Poultry  Wire,  Cello-Glass,  Steel  Posts,  Electric 
Fence  Controllers. 

ARNOLD-DAIN  CORP. 

Box  R  Mahopac,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
O  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal,”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


them  to  three  Congressmen,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  Committee  had  written  let¬ 
ters  to  farmers  in  an  attempt  to  organ¬ 
ize  farmers  so  that  they  would  write 
to  members  of  Congress  and  ask  for 
a  change  in  the  laws  and  regulations, 
and  had  “even  sent  a  copy  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  asked  that  it  be  published 
to  get  as  much  pressure  as  they  could 
on  the  Congress  to  change  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  milk  payment.” 

The  AAA  removal  order  declared 
that  the  Schuyler  County  Committee 
was  removed  for  one  reason  only, 
namely,  for  sending  copies  of  a  report 
to  three  Members  of  Congress.  But 
this  removal  order  was  not  introduced 
at  the  hearing  in  Washington.  Nor 
was  any  evidence  introduced  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Dodd’s  new  charges  against 
the  County  Committee.  No  member  of 
the  ousted  Committee  and  no  one  rep¬ 
resenting  them  had  been  notified  of 
the  hearing  or  even  knew  about  it. 
None  of  them  attended  the  hearing,  nor 
was  any  report  sent  to  them  about  it. 
The  first  they  knew  of  it  was  the  re¬ 
port  that  they  read  in  the  newspapers 
three  weeks  after  the  hearing  was  held. 
Inquiry  revealed  that  it  was  a  “closed 
hearing.”  If  the  Committee-  members 
had  been  there,  they  would  have 
stated  under  oath  that  there  was  no 
such  pressure  writing  in  an  attempt 
to  organize  farmers,  nor  was  there  any 
“copy”  (whatever  that  may  refer  to) 
ever  sent  to  the  press,  all  as  charged 
by  Mr.  Dodd  in  his  testimony. 

Immediately  on  reading  the  news¬ 
paper  account  of  this  gestapo-like  hear¬ 
ing  I  wrote  to  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Sub-Committee,  asking  the 
privilege  to  present  the  farmers’  side 
of  the  case.  To  this  request.  Senator 
Russell  replied  that  the  hearing  had 
been  completed  some  time  before  and 
there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  give 
further  consideration  to  the  case  until 
next  year.  And  there  the  matter 
stands. 

This  case  clearly  demonstrates  the 
ruthless  and  dictatorial  powers  and 
policies  of  our  AAA  bureaucracy.  It 
is  a  long  way  from  the  American  spirit 
of  democracy  and  of  free  and  repre¬ 
sentative  government  to  a  situation  like 
this,  where  the  accuser  is  the  maker 
and  interpreter  of  the  rules,  serves  as 
both  judge  and  jury,  and  in  a  so-called 
hearing  is  the  only  one  permitted  to 
present  any  evidence.  The  seriousness 
of  the  situation  is  not  that  a  Commit¬ 
tee  was  summarily  removed  from  of¬ 
fice  for  reporting  farmer  criticism  of 
an  AAA  program.  The  real  menace  to 
democracy  is  that  the  AAA  is  a  noose 
around  the  farmer’s  neck  and  can  shut 
off  subsidy  payments  to  any  producer 
at  any  time,  in  which  case  the  farmer’s 
only  recourse  is  to  go  broke  trying  to 
produce  at  less  than  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  or  to  meekly  crawl  in  before 
the  AAA  moguls  and  promise  to  keep 
quiet  and  “be  a  good  boy  if  they  will 
only  please  give  him  his  subsidy  back 
again.”  There  is  no  right  to  a  hear¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  appeal  for  any  redress. 

If  we  want  a  permanent  peasantry 
in  America,  completely  subservient  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  dictator  and  his 
bureaucracy,  there  is  no  need  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  Star  Chamber  pro¬ 
ceedings  involving  this  Schuyler  Com¬ 
mittee.  As  for  me,  I  believe  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  that  “Were  we  di¬ 
rected  from  Washington  when  to  sow 
and  when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want 
bread.”  I  am  therefore  determined  to 
fight  this  monstrous  evil  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  with  every  fair  weapon  at  my 
command  and  wherever  and  whenever 
I  can,  in  the  interest  of  food  produc¬ 
tion,  in  the  interests  of  maintaining 
faith  in  our  democratic  procedures,  in 
the  interests  of  preserving  free  and 
representative  government,  and  keeping 
faith  with  our  sons  on  the  battle  front. 


Trouble  After  Calving 

I  have  a  six  year  old  Guernsey  cow 
and  she  appears  to  be  strong  and 
healthy.  She  has  given  birth  to  two  fine 
looking  bull  calves.  The  births  have 
come  alright  but  the  afterbirth  didn’t 
come.  I  have  had  to  have  a  veterinarian 
both  times.  If  there  is  a  cure  or  rem¬ 
edy,  please  let  me  know.  If  not,  would 
it  be  wise  to  get  rid  of  her?  p.  r.  l. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Old  cows  are  more  subject  to  this 
trouble  than  younger  animals.  It  can 
be  caused  by  a  number  of  contributing 
factors.  There  are  several  infectious 
diseases  which  may  result  in  the  after¬ 
birth  being  retained.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  of  these  is  Bang’s  Disease.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  have  your  veteri¬ 
narian  examine  the  cow  for  possible 
uterine  infections  and  also  have  her 
blood  tested  for  Bang’s.  If  she  is  free 
from  such  ailments,  then  the  cause  is 
probably  nutritional. 

For  a  period  of  about  2  or  3  weeks 
prior  to  the  time  when  delivery  is  due, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  make  the  con¬ 
centrate  ration  about  %  wheat  bran. 
The  mixture  should  be  dampened  with 
hot  water  just  before  feeding. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  minerals  is  also 
a  contributing  cause,  particularly  with 
an  iodine  deficiency.  If  the  cow  is  al¬ 
lowed  free  access  at  all  times  to  a  min¬ 
eral  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone 
and  steamed  bone  meal,  it  might  be 
beneficial.  If  she  does  not  respond  to 
this  general  treatment,  it  would  be  best 
to  let  her  go  to  the  butcher. 


This  War-time  Load  of  Feed 


It’s  the  best  your  supplier  can  assemble  for  you.  War 
puts  most  everything  out  of  kilter.  Feed,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  has  a  wartime  standard. 

In  any  feeding  program,  even  in  normal  times,  min¬ 
erals  are  necessary.  Today  minerals  are  vital — to  get 
the  most  out  of  every  pound  of  today’s  feed,  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  good  health.  The  answer  to  this  problem  is  in 


Near's 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Leading  dairymen  find  it  pays.  Near’s  MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D 
supplies  your  livestock  with  10  ESSENTIAL  MINERALS  in 
recommended  quantities  and  proportions. 

To  satisfy  yourself  that  MinRaltone  is  right  for  you,  send  coupon 
today. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-TONE 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and 
Mineral  Supplement 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s 
a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals. 
Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and 
medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex¬ 
pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver 
and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 


I 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO„  INC. 
Dept.  J,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 
why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
program  for  my  stock. 

I  have  a  dairy  of . cows,  .young  stock. 

(Give  number  of  each.) 

Name . . . . . . 


Address. 


f.ROW 

PICKER 


0^  WHERE  ^ 
THE  STALKS  ENTER 


2-row  harvests  12 
to  18  acres  per 
day;  I -row.  8  to 
12  acres.  Hooked 
up  in  o  jiffy. 
Tractor  pulls  both 
the  picker  and  the 
wagon. 


2-ROW 

PICKER 


Tips  of  hinged  Gathering  Points  hug  ground  closely 
—  GET  UNDER  down  stalks  instead  of  missing  them. 
Increased  clearance  at  sides  guides  stalks  without  / 
shearing  action.  Low  gathering  chain  at  Entry  I 
Throat  starts  both  crooked  and  straight  stalks  rear¬ 
ward  without  breakage.  Smooth  end  section  on 
Snapping  Rolls  prevents  crushing  of  low  ears.  Ears 
Snap  cleanly  with  minimum  damage. 


Users  everywhere  testify  to  the  remarkable 
com  saving  ability  of  NEW  IDEA  Pickers. 


New  Idea 


These  machines  deliver  more  of  the  crop 
because  they  guide  the  stalks  more  certainly, 
snap  the  ears  more  surely,  retain  them  more 
securely  and  husk  them  more  thoroughly. 

Even  nubbins  are  delivered  on  the  wagon.  And  in  addition  to  notably 
cleaner  picking  and  husking,  NEW  IDEA  gives  both  speedy  operation  and 


CORN 

PICKERS 


easier  control.  A  NEW  IDEA  Picker,  working  with  any  two  plow  tractor, 
enables  you  to  face  the  harvest  with  assurance  that  the  com  will  soon  be 
safely  cribbed,  regardless  of  labor  shortage  or  delays  due  to  weather. 
That's  why  many  a  NEW  IDEA  Picker  can  be  so  cheerfully 
shared  with  neighbors. 

Your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  will  do  hie  best  to  help  you  secure  the  use 
of  a  picker  if  you  Deed  one.  Be  sure  to  see  him  soon. 

NEW  IDEA  lnc.t  Coldwater,  Ohio 
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i'M 


BUY 

WAR  BONOS 


2-hp.  "Z”  Engine 
driving  a  1000-g.p.hi 
typhoon  pump 


You  needn’t  wait  for  the  highline !  You  can  have  running  water  on  tap  through¬ 
out  your  farmstead  now,  while  labor  is  scarce; :  .while  you  need  this  time¬ 
saving  convenience  most. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Engine-driven  Water  System,  for 
wells  with  22-foot,  or  less,  lift.  It’s  powered  by  the  famous  Fairbanks-Morse 
"Z”  Engine,  has  an  automatic  engine  shut-off.  The  typhoon  pump,  in  capacities 
from  700  to  2500  gallons  per  hour,  has  Timken  self-oiling  bearings. 

Apply  to  your  county  ration  board  for  a  certificate  of  priority.  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  Fairbanks-Morse  Building,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS  -  MORSE 


Home  Water  Systems  •  “Z”  Engines  •  Hammer  Mills 
•  Windmills  •  and  other  Farm  Equipment 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


■SHOES 

Easy-lit  home.  Spread  on  So-lo.  It  wears  like  leather.  Fot 
■all  footwear,  children’s  and  grownups'.  Also  mends  tires, 
raincoats,  boots— anything  of  rubber,  leather,  doth.  I 


RE-SOLE 
R 


MEND  THE  HOLE  for 

SPREADS  an  like  butler.  Ones  tough 
overnight,  flexible.  Non-skid.  Water¬ 
proof.  Won’t  came  alf-guaranteed. 

So-lo 


HOLE  for 

utter.  Dries  tough  Hg  IL 
.  Non-skid.  Water- 
off— guaranteed.  HT 

AT  ANT  HARDWARE  EB 
AND  10c  STOKE  Jtm 


ISBRANDTSEN 

"ZG"  Coffee 


ORDER  NOW!  BUY  AN  “EMPIRE  STATE” 

COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGE 

Malleable  iron,  from  factory.  Rebuilt,  NOT  RATIONED. 
Largo  oven,  six  9-in.  lids,  gray  enamel.  $119,  freight 
pd.  DRAKE  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  FRIENDSHIP,  N.  Y. 


B  ;0  B  [B  Y  PINS  p&S, 

10  dozen  (120)  metal. 

JOSEPH  POLITO,  477  7TH  ST..  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  ORDERS  EARLY 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  help  and  other 
wartime  conditions.  Postal  authorities 
find  it  impossible  to  deliver  mail  as 
promptly  as  formerly.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  it  now  requires  twice  the  normal 
time  for  a  letter  to  reach  its  destination. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  advertisers  are  urged  to  mail  their 
orders  and  instructions  in  sufficient  time 
to  reach  this  office  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day  Morning — 9  days  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  issue.  To  be  on  the  safe  side 
allow  an  extra  day  for  delay  in  delivery. 


Many  Never 
Suspect  Cause 
Of  Backaches 

This  Old  Treatment  Often  Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly; 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatio  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  ia  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargements,  6  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  •  •  GENEVA.  XNEW  YORK 


Honors 


Cans  of  berries  and  jars  of  jam, 
I’m  doing  my  bit  for  Uncle  Sam. 
Beets  and  carrots  and  onions,  too, 
This  was  the  thing  that  I  could  do. 
Pickles  in  crocks  of  varied  size, 
And  elderberries  for  winter  pies. 
Row  upon  row  on  the  cellar  shelf, 


And  every  one  I  put  up  myself. 
Bottles  of  catsups  and  juices,  for 
Women  are  needed  to  win  a  war. 
Pears  and  peaches  and  grapes  and 
plums. 

These  my  honors  when  victory  comes. 

LALIA  MITCHELL  THORNTON. 


The  WEFS  of  Maine 

The  following  letter  from  the  work¬ 
ing  counselor  in  charge,  tells  some¬ 
thing  of  one  unit  of  the  Women’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Farm  Service,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1942  and  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Woman’s  Land  Army.  It  indicates  that 
the  college  students  and  others,  mak¬ 
ing  up  this  typical  unit,  at  Lubec,  Me., 
“can  take  it”  and  save  the  crops. 

c.  b.  w. 

“Our  small  unit,  chiefly  made  up  of 
Smith  College  students,  works  for  one 
commercial  grower  of  this  district,  who 
provides  each  worker  with  maintenance 
plus  two  dollars  per  day.  He  leases  a 
small  tavern  in  the  town  of  Lubec  for 
the  exclusive  housing  of  the  girls,  and 
provides  a  housekeeper,  food,  and 
transportation  by  truck  to  and  from  the 
fields. 

The  unit  has  12  workers  at  present. 
Our  hours  are  from  6:45  to  5  o’clock, 
with  an  hour  for  lunch.  We  work  five 
and  a  half  days  a  week  in  many  acres 
of  cauliflower  and  lettuce,  which  are 
the  big  crops  for  this  year. 

Our  field  work  consists  of  weeding, 
transplanting,  watering  with  bichloride 
of  mercury,  hoeing  and  tying  the  cauli¬ 
flower  leaves  to  bleach  the  heads.  Later 
we  will  harvest  lettuce  and  cauliflower 
and  pack  them  for  market  in  the 
wooden  crates  which  we  now  make  on 
rainy  days. 

It  is  a  full  schedule;  we  work  hard 
and  fast  along  with  the  regular  crews 
of  farm-deferred  men  and  local  boys 
and  high  school  students.  We  are 
frankly  very  weary  at  the  end  of  the 
long  day.  Nevertheless,  a  washup  and 
a  solid  meal  revives  the  girls  enough  to 
send  them  forth  rejoicing  to  the  occa¬ 
sional  dances. 

The  climate  here  is  full  of  extremes, 
and  our  working  clothes  are  rugged,  to 
say  the.  least:  heavy  shoes  and  socks, 
men’s  dungarees  and  a  work  shirt  plus 
numerous  sweaters  which  we  shed  as 
the  day  moves  on.  Sometimes  the 
early  morning  fog  is  nearly  ice  cold, 
but  by  noon  we  will  have  stripped  down 
to  a  thin  shirt  and  be  panting  for  a  dip 
in  the  sparkling  and  frigid  Bay  of 
Fundy,  which  almost  surrounds  us. 

This  most  easterly  point  in  the  United 
States  is  a  very  beautiful  spot  in  which 
to  work.  Our  employer  is  progressive 
and  considerate,  and  the  people  of  the 
town  have  been  cordial  and  generous. 
The  labor  is  physically  taxing,  and  we 
are  sometimes  close  to  exhaustion,  but 
the  unit  is  a  congenial  one,  and  the 
girls — several  of  them  city-bred — are 
thoroughly  “good  sports,”  taking  the 
blisters  and  the  aching  muscles  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  after  all,  it 
really  is  an  exhilarating  thing  to  feel 
that  in  a  humble  and  undramatic  way 
we  are  literally  contributing  some 
sweat  to  that  great  demand  for  “blood, 
sweat  and  tears.”  irma  d.  freneau. 


Women  Cow  Testers 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  farm 
trained  women,  particularly  those  who 
have  carried  on  4-H  dairy  products,  to 
become  cow  testers  or  supervisors  for 
various  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Association  groups,  now  that  there  is 
such  a  scarcity  of  men. 

In  1941  the  first  girl  tester  in  New 
York  was  trained  in  a  two-week  course 
at  Cornell,  and  as  of  April  this  year 
there  were  20  women  testers  out  of  a 
total  of  96. 

Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  other 
dairy  States  all  have  a  number  of 
women  in  this  work  and  farmers  who 
at  first  were  reluctant  to  take  on  women 
find  that  they  do  a  good  job,  summer 
and  winter,  and  in  some  ways  are  more 
satisfactory  than  men. 

Testers  must  pass  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  examination  and 
full  information  about  the  two-weeks 
courses  and  general  training  may  be 
had  by  writing  your  State  agricultural 
college.  c-  B-  w- 

Limited  Supplies 

The  War  Food  Administratmn  has 
warned  consumers  that  supplies  of 
canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  for 
civilian  consumption  will  be  sharply 
restricted  this  year,  and  it  is  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  ration  points  will 
be  restored  to  many  if  not  most  canned 
vegetables.  So,  if  you  are  tempted  to 
let  down  on  your  canning  efforts  these 
hot,  busy  days,  as  who  isn’t,  remember 
that  it  is  better  to  have  a  sure  supply 
on  your  own  shelves  than  to  face  pos¬ 
sible  bare  shelves  at  the  grocer’s. 


Home  Picnics  and  Camping 

This  summer  we  don’t  expect  to  get 
far  from  home,  and  so  planned  some 
ways  in  which  we  can  camp  and  picnic 
right  in  our  own  yard.  For  our  camp 
tackle  we  took  an  ordinary  folding 
canvas  covered  cot,  cut  four  squares  of 
ordinary  composition  board  to  size  so 
the  four  laid  on  top  of  the  cot  will  just 
cover  it,  cutting  them  as  to  width  so 
that  the  board  will  cover  the  canvas 
but  not  rest  on  top  of  the  side  rails  of 
the  cot.  Two  yards  of  table  oilcloth 
cut  into  one-yard  lengths  completes 
our  camp  table.  It  is  solid,  will  seat 
six  or  more,  and  there  is  room  at  one 
end  to  serve  as  a  “kitchen  table”  while 
cooking.  If  the  composition  board  is 
kept  in  a  dry  place  between  picnics,  it 
will  last  longer,  and  if  it  has  two  or 
three  good  coats  of  white  enamel,  it 
will  not  warp  and  will  be  washable. 

For  an  open  grate  to  cook  on,  we 
have  y used  the  luggage  carrier  from 
the  running  board  of  an  old  car  and 
placed  it  over  two  logs.  The  fire  is 
kindled  between  these  logs  and  all  we 
need  is  a  frying  pan  and  coffee  pot  to 
make  a  quick  hot  meal. 

Our  home-made  hammock  takes  one 
piece  of  canvas  one  yard  wide  and  four 
yards  long,  with  a  hem  in  each  end, 
and  wide  enough  so  that  old  broom 
handles  may  be  run  through  the  hems 
at  each  end.  Into  each  end  of  the 
broom  handles  are  thumb  screws  and 
a  small  rope  is  passed  through  these 
long  enough  so  that  the  hammock  can 
be  hung  at  any  desired  height  between 
two  trees  or  on  our  porch.  Padded 
with  pillows,  it  makes  a  nice  place  to 
rest  in  the  back  yard. 

We  have  found  that  a  green  or  other 
dark  colored  tablecloth  for  the  picnic 
table  will  not  attract  insects  and  flies 
nearly  as  quick  as  a  white  one. 

A  quick  barbecue  pit  can  be  easily 
made  by  removing  the  bottom  of  an 
old  wash  tub,  folding  a  heavy  mesh 
screen  over  the  opening  and  turning 
all  upside  down.  With  a  small  hole, 
cut  one  side  for  a  smoke  vent  and 
placed  over  hot  coals,  it  will  roast 
enough  wienies  for  quite  a  crowd. 

Alliance,  Neb.  mrs.  r.  s.  c. 


Corn  Relish 

Shred  one  fresh,  crisp  cabbage  head, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  let  stand  an 
hour  or  so.  Boil  a  dozen  of  the  smaller 
ears  of  corn  and  cut  the  kernels  from 
the  cob,  being  careful  to  not  include 
any  bits  of  cob.  To  the  corn  add  4 
large  onions,  1  large  and  2  small  red 
peppers  and  chop  all  together.  Add 
the  shredded  cabbage  and  corn,  with  a 
dressing  made  of  1%  quarts  of  vine¬ 
gar,  1  tablespoon  mustard,  2  teaspoons 
salt,  a  tablespoon  of  celery  seed,  1  cup 
of  sugar.  Let  all  come  to  a  boil,  then 
add  1  tablespoon  flour  and  1  small  tea¬ 
spoon  of  tumeric  that  have  been  well 
mixed  together.  Cook  the  whole  a  few 
minutes,  seal  in  well  cleaned,  sterilized 
j’ars.  When  cool  wrap  jars  with  paper 
and  set  away. 

To  increase  or  decrease  quantity, 
use  more  or  less  ingredients  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  these  given.  g.  s. 


Chopped  Pickle 

Two  quarts  cabbage,  2  quarts  green 
tomatoes,  4  sweet  green  peppers,  2  hot 
red  peppers,  6  large  onions.  Put 
through  food  chopper;  add  1  cup  salt 
and  let  stand  overnight.  In  morning, 
drain  well,  cover  with  2  quarts  cold 
vinegar,  1  cup  sugar,  half  cup  whole 
white  mustard  seed,  half  cup  celery 
seed.  Mix  well.  This  pickle  keeps  well 
in  crocks  and  is  ready  to  use  in  two 
weeks. 


“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
other  women  who  are  interested  in 
raising  geese.” — mrs.  v.  l  b.,  n.  y. 

“My  hobby  is  collecting  old  buttons. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  one  in¬ 
terested.” — MRS.  L.  E.  C.,  N.  J. 

“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
women  interested  in  needlework  of  all 
kinds.” — mrs.  m.  l.,  n.  y. 

“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
women  interested  in  crochet,  small 
novelties  from  scraps  of  cloth  and 
doll’s  pitchers  and  china  novelties.  Will 
exchange  hand  crocheted  handker¬ 
chiefs  or  quilt  and  crochet  patterns  for 
dolls  or  china  novelties.” — mrs.  o.  r., 
N-  Y- 

“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
any  one  having  a  hobby  of  collecting 
little  things  for  ‘what-not’  shelves,  also 
any  one  interested  in  making  patches 
for  quilts.  Will  exchange  either.” — 
MRS.  F.  s.,  PA. 
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Here's  My  Answer 
to  Food  Shortages 


"Home  canning  gives  us  deliciously 
flavored  fruits  and  vegetables,  balanced 
diet,  and  economy.  As  quickly  as ’good 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  available 
from  my  Victory  Garden  and  from  my 
market  I  put  them  in  Ball  Jars  and 
stock  my  Victory  Pantry.  It’s  my  an¬ 
swer  to  the  food  problem  and  always 
has  been.” 

For  your  canning  success,  use  Ball 
Jars.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
make  a  second  try  before  you  take  a 
second  choice! 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Muncie,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


Time-saving  Mixes 

It  saves  time  in  summer  to  have  the 
I  ingredients  for  biscuits,  cookies  and 
1  pastries  already  mixed  and  stored  in 
the  refrigerator,  where  by  adding  the 
liquid,  one  can  quickly  have  hot  breads 
|  or  cookies. 

The  other  day  I  made  my  cooky  mix- 
|  ture  by  sifting  together  6  cups  flour,  3 
I  teaspoons  baking  powder,  3  teaspoons 
I  soda,  3  teaspoons  each  of  cinnamon  and 
I  cloves  and  IV2  teaspoon  of  salt.  These 
ingredients  are  stored  in  a  glass  jar  in 
the  refrigerator  or  any  cool  place.  When 
I  I  want  to  make  cookies  on  a  hot  day  I 
E  take  out  2  cups  of  the  flour  and  after 
S  creaming  together  1  cup  of  sugar  and 
I  V2  cup  of  chicken  fat  or  any  other  short- 
1  ening.  I  add  1  beaten  egg  and  1  cup  of 
!  dry  applesauce  or  fruit  juice  to  the 
mixture,  then  add  the  dry  ingredients. 

I  I  drop  the  dough  by  teaspoonfuls  on 
|  cookie  sheets  and  it  takes  less  than  half 

>  an  hour  to  bake  about  2%  dozen  deli¬ 
cious  cookies,  which  keep  soft  for  more 
than  a  week. 

Whenever  .1  have  time  I  add  more 
flour,  baking  powder,  etc.,  to  the  jar 
and  thus  am  never  out  of  the  ready  mix. 
r  Do  you  dislike  to  make  biscuits  in  hot 
[  weather?  Then  mix  the  ingredients  in 
■  quantity  and  store  them,  to  have  ready 
1  at  a  minute’s  notice.  I  use  8  cups  sifted 
;  flour,  1/4  cup  baking  powder,  4  tea- 
r  spoons  salt,  IV2  cups  lard.  Sift  the  flour 
and  measure,  then  sift  again  with  bak- 
l  ing  powder  and  salt. 

Rub  in  the  lard  with  a  pastry  blender 
until  the  mixture  has  a  fine,  even 

>  crumb.  Place  the  mixture  in  a  glass 
jar  with  a  lid  and  keep  in  refrigerator 
until  wanted.  All  you  have  to  do  is  adc 

1  sweet  milk  to  make  a  dough.  This  will 
make  five  batches  with  two  cups  of  the 
mixture  to  the  batch.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  shortcakes,  dumplings,  muf¬ 
fins,  and  quick  coffee  cake.  A  little  gin¬ 
ger  in  the  dry  mixture  will  make  a  nice 
gingerbread.  Add  sugar  to  the  mixture 
to  suit  the  taste,  bernice  chrisman. 


Replace  that  Ugly  Stove 
with  a  handsome 


FIREDAIRE 


Fireplace  &  Furnace 


Connected  to  any  chimney  as  easily  as  a 
heating  stove  and  costs  about  the  same. 
A  closed  furnace  in  winter.  Heats  5  to  5 
rooms  on  1  or  2  floors.  Burns  any  fuel. 
Holds  fire  over  night.  Open  grate  fire 
in  moderate  weather.  Air-Circulating 
mantel  harmonizes  with  your  woodwork. 
For  details  address 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123-173  BUTLER  ST.,  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  23c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  3103-H,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  A  FEW  CENTS 


GAVE® 

TnmACID'D 


RUSTY,  LEAKING 
METAL  BUILDINGS, 
TROUGHS,  BUCKETS, 
TANKS.  CANS,  ETC. 


I 


Nearly  million  jars  sold  last  year.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  have  it,  rush  name  and  addres*  for 
FREE  SAMPLE  Demonstrator. 

Gee.  B.  Klee  Co.,  2201  Dana,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Corn  Tips 

Corn  on  the  cob  is  one  of  the  nicest 
treats  to  be  found  on  shelves  of  home 
canned  stuff.  I  wedge  in  about  five 
perfect  little  ears  to  a  quart,  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  then  proceed  to 
“vacuum  cook”  in  the  ordinary  hot 
water  bath  in  the  usual  way  for  the 
usual  time  (three  hours).  The  vac¬ 
uum  is  achieved  by  placing  the  cans 
upside  down  in  the  canner.  The  lid  of 
the  canner  will  hold  them  down.  The 
resulting  product  is  fresh  from  the 
gardenish  beyond  belief,  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  water-logged  ears  when 
the  cans  are  filled  with  water  and  corn 
processed  right  side  up. 

I  might  say  that  even  if  you  filled  the 
cans  with  water,  the  water  would  be 
forced  out  during  the  boiling  period  of 
the  upside  down  method  and  you  would 
still  get  the  nice,  moist  product. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  corn  on  the  cob 
without  plenty  of  butter,  but  should 
the  rationed  butter  dish  dry  up,  may- 
onaise  spread  on  in  the  same  manner 
will  do  and  delight.  F.  Tidgwell. 


t,  ..  „A0R  h°me  and  school. 

Fatteni  9366  Back  to  school  in  a  one-yard  jumpei 
Contrasting  blouse.  Sizes  2  to  10.  Size  6.  Blous 
requires  ’a  yard  35-ineh  fabric.  Price,  16c. 

Pattern  7019 — Favorite  pineapple  crochet  in  buttei 
fly  shape  chair  set.  Pattern  contains  full  detail: 
PriT’e.  Me. 

New  York  City  residents  add  1%  (Sales  Tax  c 
orders  over  24  cents). 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  Wes 
30th  St.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


Should  a  husband  tell  his  Wife! 


JACK;  I’m  running  out 
of  adjectives! 

Those  hot  biscuits  and 
preserves  for  dessert 
jvere  sure  something! 


SUE:  You’re  worth 
surprising,  often! 

So  much  praise 
for  so  little  work. 
And  easy  Snow 
Biscuits  have  extra 
vitamins  when  you 
use  Fleischmann’s 
yellow  label  Yeast! 


<0 


LISTEN,  EVERYBODY. . . 
FLEISCHMANN’S  IS  THE 
ONLY  YEAST  FOR  BAKING 
THAT  HAS  ADDED  AMOUNTS 
OF  VITAMINS  A  AND  D, 
AS  WELL  AS  THE 
VITAMIN  6  COMPLEX. 
....WONDERFUL? 


fTO,  0 1 


ft 


All  those  vitamins 
go  right  into  your 
breads  with  no  great 
loss  in  the  oven. 

Be  sure  to  use 
Fleischmann’s! 

A  week’s  supply  keeps 
in  the  ice-box. 


IM  FR£ei  SEND  FORME 
...FLEISCH MANN'S  40PASE 
BOOK  OF  OVER  70  RECIPES 
'...THE  FAMOUS  “BREAD¬ 
BASKET^  A  NEW,  REVISED 
WARTIME  EDITION.  FULL 
OF  NEW  IDEAS  IN  BREADS, 
ROLLS,  DELICIOUS  SWEET 
BREADS .  YOU'LL  WANT 
TO  TRY  THEM  ALL. 
WRITE  NOW { 


For  your  free 
copy,  write 
Standard  Brands 
Inc.,  Grand 
Central  Annex, 
Box  477,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y . 


How  much  salt  lor  a  cow? 


A  dairy  cow  needs  %  of  an  ounce  of  salt  for 
each  thousand  pounds  of  weight  per  day... 
and  %  ounce  additional  for  each  ten  pounds 
of  milk  it  yields.  Next  time  ask  for  Worcester 
Salt  and  salt  licks.  Plain,  iodized,  or  sul¬ 
phurized 

FREE-WH1LE  THEY  LAST!  Hundreds  of  inter¬ 
esting,  helpful  items  like  this  are  contained  in  The 
Practical  Farmers’  Salt  Book,  a  64-page  book  full 
of  valuable  farm  tables,  record  sheets,  informa¬ 
tion.  Drop  a  card  to  Worcester  Salt  Co.,  40  Worth 
St.,  New  York,  13,  N.  Y.,  for  your  free  copy! 


SALT 

r LOWS 


For  table  and  cooking 


Be  patriotic  this  year  by  doing 
your  own  canning  in  tin,  so  there 
will  be  plenty  of  commercially 
canned  foods  for  our  war  effort. 


VALUABLE 
CANNING  BOOK 

Shows  how  easy  it 
is  to  can  in  tin.  200 
recipes.  Send  10c. 


Enjoy  that  contented  feeling  of  having  a 
stock  of  your  very  own  home  canned  foods, 
garden  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  pickles, 
jellies  and  meats,  with  all  the  flavor,  vitamins 
and  good  health  sealed  in.  Any  woman  can 
do  it,  the  easy  Burpee  way. 

See  Burpee  Modern  Canning  Equipment 
at  your  Dealer’s.  ' 
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BURPEE  CAN  SEALER  CO. 

W.  Liberty  Street  Barrington,  Illinois 


POWERFUL  LIQUID 

promptly  soothes  TORTURE  of 

ATHLETES  FOOT 

And 

On  Contact 
Kills  Germs 
,  That 
Cause  It! 


If  you’re  discouraged  about  a  mean, 
hard  to  relieve  case  of  Athlete’s  Foot— 
just  try  Extra  Strength  ZEMO.  The  first 
applications  relieve  that  intense  itching 
soreness  between  cracked  peeling  toes  and 
on  contact  actually  kill  the  vicious  germs 
that  most  commonly  cause  and  spread 
Athlete’s  Foot. 


*  Zemo  is  a  Doctor’s  wonderful  soothing 
yet  powerfully  medicated  liquid  backed 
by  85  years’  success.  The  first  trial  of 
Zemo  convinces!  At  all  drugstores. 


NOTE:  Also  Fine  for 
Tired,  Sore  Feet 

-  > 


ZEMO 
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Tonic  andConditioner-Used  in  Mash 

Help  your  birds  mature  into  plump,  profitable 
meat — tone  them  up  for  the  big  egg  production  job 
ahead.  Regular  use  of  TONAX  in  their  mash  pro¬ 
vides  growing  birds  with  needed  blood-building  ele¬ 
ments  and  trace  minerals.  Contains  mild  astringents 
to  help  relieve  swollen  intestinal  tissue — also  effec¬ 
tive  stimulants  to  pep  flagging  appetites.  Fine  for 
layers,  tool  No  fillers  in  TONAX;  100%  active  in¬ 
gredients.  Convenient  and  inexpensive.  Only  1  lb.  to 
100  lbs.  of  mash.  If  your  birds  need  a  tonic,  give 
them  TONAX — it  pays!  2  lbs.,  75c;  6  lbs.,  $2. 
At  your  Lee  Dealer  (Drug,  Hatchery,  Seed  or  Feed 
Store). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY 


Omaha  8,  Nebraska 


THE  TONIC  AND 
CONDITIONER 


IT  PAYS 
TO  GIVE 


FOR  RAPID  GROWTH! 


My  Big  Brother  Says 
GIVE  ‘EM  TONAX  l 


BABY  CHICKSand 
STARTED  PULLETS 


3'4*'«wh 

pullets 

e99sin3Qto60*a*  I 

,  *&%*%!? 
CONNECTICUT  VAILEY  FARMS  JBABbed  CROSS 

xiiNKaXZ 


America’s  largest  producers  and  shippers  of  prime 
Heavy  Breed  Started  Pullets  for  prolific  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Thousands  weekly  the  year  around.  Ship  any¬ 
where.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Floor  brooded — 
range  raised  for  strength  and  endurance. 

Chicks  hatched  every  month  in  the  year.  All 
bleeders  pullorum  tested. 

Free  Catalog  tells  all.  Send  for  it. 
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Burnside  Ave.,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 
Phone:  8:5098 


ALGER  "Golden  Hamps 


.  Improved  New  Hampshires 

fyr  MASS.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Developed  by  Alger  from  finest  NATIVE 
New  Hampshire  foundation  stock.  Bich 
golden  plumage.  Prolific  layers.  Large 
egg  size.  Superb  meat  quality. 

Write  for  folder  and  Price  List. 
ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 

Box  3,  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


CHICKS 


Healthy-Bred  to  be 
Profit-Makers.  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Bed  and  Bed- 
Bock  Crosses,  from  U.S.  Pullorum  Passed  breeders. 
Hatches  year  ‘round — reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


CAed£e> te  JctMe>y  Chux  | 

W 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Cash  or  C.O.D. 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or 
Gasson  Sired  White  Leg 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. . 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds..  II. DO 
N.  II.  Beds, 

Red-Bock  or  Rock-Red  Cross .  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


i-Sexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$10.00  $19.00 

$2.00 

.  9.00 

18.00 

2.00 

.  11.00 

16.00 

11.00 

.. 15.00 

20.00 

11.00 

.  11.00 

16.00 

11.00 

9.00 

,  ,  ,  , 

9.00 

^  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets.  100%  Live  Delivery 
1944  Cat.  Free.  Non-Sexed.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Special  AA  Grade  Per  .100  Per  100  Per  100 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00  $19.00  $4.00 

Special  A  Grade  Wh.  Leghorns  9.00  18.00  4.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  [0.00  J9.00  5.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  MOO  16.00  11.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  12.00  6.00  .00 

N.  H.  Reds .  14.00  18.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Non-Sexed  $9.00-100;  Heavy  Mixed,  no 
sex.  guar.  $8.00-100.  We  have  been  satisfying  a  steady 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  A!1  Breeders 
Blood-Tested  for  B.  W.  D.  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY  „ 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  MeAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Rum  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  ,  100  100 

Special  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $11.00  $20.00  $6.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks .  10.00  14.00  8.00 

W.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Bock-Red  Cr.  11.00  15.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  12.00  16.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  14.00  7.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Bex  R  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

Range  grown,  March  hatched:  about  ready  to  lay,  $2.25; 
April,  $1.75;  May,  $1.35;  August  delivery.  For  Sep¬ 
tember  delivery,  laying,  $2.50;  about  ready  to  lay, 
$2.25:  May,  $1.75. 

LOVELL  GORDON,  ESPERANCE,  N.  ¥. 


MACV'S  Automatic 

ECG  GRADER 


*19?.® 

• 

Quickly 
pays  for 
itself — 

Graded 
Eggs 
bring 

better  prices 

Now,  any  flock  owner  can  afford  a  modern,  automatic 
Egg  Grader.  A  marvel  of  simplicity  and  accuracy. 
Note  these  features: 

e  Grades  4  to  5  Cases  per  Hour 

•  Adjustable  to  ANY  4  Different  Grades 

of  Eggs 

•  Simple  to  Operate;  no  Intricate  Ad¬ 

justments 

•  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order 

•  Can  be  Operated  Anywhere:  no  Elec¬ 

tric  Current  Required 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  flock,  you  CAN  afford 
this  time-saving,  labor-saving,  money- making  equip¬ 
ment.  Only  $19.98  at  store.  Add  56c  for  Parcel  Post 
anywhere  East  of  the  Miss.  River;  for  Parcel  Post 
farther  West,  add  80e.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

Order  Direct  from  this  Advertisement; 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

M ACY’S  •  World’s  largest  Store 

Dept.  F,  Herald  Sq„  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


%llof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


l\\  (Trade-Name  Beg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

^ONLY  ONE  SOURCE 

There  is  only  one  place  where  you 
lean  get  genuine  SPIZZERINKTUM 
stock — and  that  is  at  Christie's. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTRY.  FARMS.  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 

Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 

Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers! 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 


_  0 

Chamberlin 

V''**  POULTRY  FARMS  * 

[BARRED  ROCHS 

Poultry  Farms,  R.F, 

BnumcM ows  mm 


Barred  &  Wh.Rocks.N.Hamps.  &  Rock-Red  cross,  $10- 
100.  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.50-100.  Prompt  prepaid  ship¬ 
ment.  J.  A  .Baumgardner,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Profitable  Poultry  Flock 

I  have  only  the  very  ordinary  poultry 
yard  equipment  that  any  country 
woman  can  have,  yet  in  1943  my  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock  hens  made  a  net  profit  of 
$6.50  each  and  averaged  225  eggs.  If 
the  farm  woman  likes  chickens  well 
enough  to  give  them  the  ceaseless  at¬ 
tention  that  success  with  them  demands, 
there  is  no  reason  why  any  woman 
cannot  build  up  a  225-egg  flock,  as  I 
have. 

The  yard  near  the  house  has  some 
beach  trees  in  it  and  a  place  where  I 
sow  some  rye  and  clover  for  early  pas¬ 
ture.  A  string  of  poultry  netting  makes 
a  portable  fence,  so  I  can  expose  a 
little  new  rye  pasture  for  them  from 
time  to  time.  The  chickens  always 
have  plenty  of  fresh  water  in  summer 
and  warm  water  in  winter,  and  by  con¬ 
stant  association  with  the  flock  we  can 
learn  to  see  quickly  when  anything 
goes  wrong.  If  every  one  can  do  that 
and  then  get  good  stock  and  stick  to  the 
strain,  they  can  make  records  too. 

There  are  three  things  that  have  got 
results  for  me — constant  attention  to 
every  detail,  a  good  strain  of  chickens 
and  feeding  and  care  according  to  the 
best  information  I  can  get.  I  have 
never  kept  track,  but  I  suppose  I  go 
out  to  look  over  the  chickens  one  hun¬ 
dred  times  a  month.  Fortunately,  they 
are  very  close  to  the  house.  Anyway, 
I  go  out  three  or  four  times  every  day, 
and  still  more  often  when  the  little 
fellows  are  there;  and  very  few  have 
been  the  trips  when  I  have  not  found 
some  little  detail  that  needed  attention. 
If  you  don’t  like  chickens  well  enough 
to  enjoy  this  ceaseless  watching  of 
them  and  if  you  haven’t  the  time  to  do 
that,  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  succeed 
with  them. 

I  have  spent  twelve  years  building 
up  the  strain  I  have.  I  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  the  same  blood  all  this  time.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  now  have  such  a 
high  producing  flock.  A  very  common 
mistake  that  some  make  with  their 
poultry  is  the  continual  introducing  of 
new  blood  regardless  of  type  or  egg 
production.  I  have  had  my  customers 
say  they  bought  cockerels  from  me 
four  years  ago,  and  they  want  to  know 
where  they  can  get  new  blood.  If  the 
strain  they  have  is  good,  what  they 
should  get  is  more  of  the  same. 

I  feed  liberally  of  commercial  feeds 
and  some  of  my  own  raised  grain.  I 
have  found  that  I  can’t  get  a  lot  of 
eggs  out  of  a  hen  without  putting  a  lot 
of  feed  into  her.  I  have  followed  closely 
the  recommendations  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station.  Experimenting 
is  too  expensive  for  me,  so  I  let  them 
do  it  and  profit  by  their  best  results. 
My  sales  and  feed  cost  records  for  last 
year  were:  8,000  hatching  eggs  at  5 
cents,  $400;  eggs  at  market  price,  $505.25; 
late  pullets,  $100;  cockerels,  $200;  baby 
chicks,  $30;  hens  for  breeders,  $75; 
broilers,  hens  and  culls,  $115.10;  total 
eggs  and  poultry,  $1,425.35;  cost  of  feed, 
$384.80.  Returns  over  feed  cost  $1,040.55. 
In  order  to  supply  eggs  and  breeding 
stock  of  my  best  chickens,  I  maintain 
three  pens  and  two  separate  yards.  For 
eggs  from  the  pens  I  get  $5,  $4  and  $3 
per  setting  of  fifteen  eggs.  Setting  eggs 
from  the  yard  flocks  bring  40  to  48 
cents  per  dozen. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  increase  the 
size  of  my  flock  beyond  what  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  care  for  properly,  I  am  con¬ 
centrating  on  still  further  improving 
meat  quality  and  egg  production  so  that 
higher  prices  for  the  breeding  stock 
and  eggs  will  increase  my  income. 
Heading  the  breeding  pens  I  have 
birds  from  two  to  four  years  old.  Dis¬ 
ease  has  never  caused  me  any  trouble, 
probably  because  I  have  so  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  best  directions  I  could  get, 
and  I  have  been  very  careful  as  to  the 
sources  of  my  stock. 

I  have  enjoyed  exhibiting  my  birds 
at  county  and  town  fairs;  these  show¬ 
ings  have  added  to  the  prestige  of  my 
flock,  taught  me  new  points  about  poul¬ 
try.  MRS.  a.  u. 


Lame  Hen’s  Record 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  use  of  the  axe  on  all  hens  afflict¬ 
ed  with  leg  ailments.  I  have  a  pet  hen, 
one  of  seven  ranging  in  age  from  three 
years  to  eleven  years  old.  She  walks 
just  like  a  duck.  As  a  pullet  she  start¬ 
ed  to  lay  in  January,  1941,  and  on  April 
12,  1941,  she  was  taken  with  paralysis 
which  only  affected  the  claws  of  her 
feet,  doubling  them  up,  so  that  ever 
since  she  has  only  been  able  to  hobble 
around  balancing  herself  with  half 
opened  wings.  I  put  her  in  a  small  pen 
by  herself,  and  she  has  been  there  ever 
since,  with  a  small  yard  to  sun  in.  The 
following  is  the  record  she  has  chalked 
up  in  eggs  produced:  On  April  13,  1941, 
the  day  following  the  paralysis  attack, 
she  laid  an  egg  and  continued  to  lay 
well.  She  laid  171  eggs  in  all  before  she 
went  into  a  moult.  She  started  her 
second  year  of  laying,  going  into  her 
second  moult  on  January  10,  1943,  after 
chalking  up  213  eggs  for  her  second 
period.  On  March  8,  1943,  she  started 
her  third  year  of  laying,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  is  laying  at  a  good  rate.  In 
fact,  she  is  now  laying  at  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  she  did  in  either  March  or 
April  of  the  preceding  years. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
expression  “Coming  over  into  second 
childhood.”  Is  it  possible  that  my  pet 
hen  is  entering  her  second  pullethood? 

Connecticut.  b.  r. 


If  some  of  your  birds  don’t  pay 
their  way,  cull  carefully.  Don’t 
let  them  be  free  boarders. 
For  in  a  feed-short  year  it’s 
vital  that  every  bird  be  a  real 
producer  of  eggs  or  meat. 

The  next  time  you  buy  chicks 
remember  this.  It’s  a  waste  of 
grain  to  feed  a  poor  chick.  .It 
pays  to  buy  breeding.  It  pays 
to  feed  chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  and  produce.  Non-pro¬ 
ducers  waste  feed.  Only  the 
producers  should -eat. 

Hubbard  Farms — -one  of 

America’s  finest  breeding  farms, 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire.  Branch 
Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


HUBBARDS 

PROFIT-BRED 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Germs  that  “cleaning  up”  won  t  kill 
may  still  lurk  even  in  clean  looking 
laying  houses.  So  after  thoroughly 
cleaning  up  refuse,  litter  and  dirt  be 
sure,  also,  to  disinfect  with  Par-O-San. 
On  proper  contact,  Par-O-San  is  an 
effective  disinfectant  against  common 
poultry  disease  germs  (spore  bearing 
organisms  excluded).  Used  as  directed, 
it  won't  harm  birds  or  equipment. 
Stainless.  Economical.  Pleasant  odor. 
Get  Par-O-San  at  hatcheries,  feed, 
drug,  other  stores,  now. 


DR.  SALSBURVS  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
Prepared  For  The  Job  Ahead! 

When  Riverside  New  Hampshire  Chicks  are 
hatched,  they  have  the  inherent  abilities  to  live, 
feather  early,  and  grow  quickly  into  heavy  layers 
of  large  eggs,  or  meaty  broilers.  20  years  of  tire¬ 
less  breeding  back  them  up.  Hundreds  of  prosper¬ 
ous  customers  are  reaping  the  benefits  from  this 
outstanding  strain  of  America’s  most  popular  breed. 
10.000  N.H. -U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  own  4  farms. 
Riverside  New  Hampshires  available  either  straight- 
run  or  sexed. 

READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS 
Write  Now  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS, 

Box  10.  Leo  Berard,  Owner  Salem,  N.  H. 


Started  Pulletsl 

’  World-Famous  Bishop  Strain  Barred 
Rock  Pullets — vigorous,  healthy  from  | 
trap-nested  R.  O.  P.  Dams  averag¬ 
ing  230  to  240  largo  eggs  per  year. 
U.  S.  pullorum  clean.  Ready  to  ship  , 
in  August,  in  lots  to  suit  at  6.  8  and  10  weeks  | 
of  age.  Extra  quality  for  laying  or  breeding. 

R.  WALTER  BISHOP. 

Box  N,  R.O.P.  Breeding  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Pickwick  Poultry  Picker 

Lets  One  Man  Pick  150  to  200  Birds  an  Hour 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  TIME  AND  LABOR  SAVING 
Write  Today  for  Full  Free  Information.  PICKWICK 
Carp.  199  3rd  St„  N.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
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I'm  a  mess  l 


No  pep.  I  only  lay  a  couple 
of  eggs  a  week.  I  eat  and  eat, 
but  I’m  always  ravenously 
hungry. 


Sounds  like  worms  to  me, 

old  girl.  And  that  reminds  me, 
it’s  high  time  all  of  us  were 
getting  our  fall  worming  with 
Nicozine. 

Wonderful  product,  that 
Nicozine.  Contains  nicotine 
and  PTZ.  That  means  it  de¬ 
stroys  large  roundworms  and 
cecal  worms.  Moreover,  it’s  a 
flock  treatment.  We  just  eat 
it  with  a  little  feed.  Course  if 
you  prefer  individual  treat¬ 
ment  to  flock  treatment,  you 
use  Nicozine  Tabs.  They’re 
exactly  the  same  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  Nicozine  except  in  tablet 
form.  Nicozine  either  way 
costs  only  lc  or  less  per  bird 
— and  it’s  time  all  of  us  were 
getting  our  Nicozine  treat¬ 
ment.  It’s  available  through 
the  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


VrMess&ClarkJnc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIQ 

Ike  houAe  ufiotv  a  -tfcdioUitoUf 


Shipments 


Ports  c'k’ts 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  front 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  and  Safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
Mon.  &  Thurs. —  Unsex'd 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns . $10.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg..  Anconas....  11.00 

Bar.,  Wh„  &  Buff  Kooks .  13.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Red-Rocks..  13.00 
New  Hamps.  &  Rock-Red  Cross  13.00 
Scxing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our 


100 

$20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

22.00 

23rd 


100 
$6.00 
6.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
year. 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


—  BROOKSIDE  PULLETS  — 

Large  Hanson  Strain  Leghorns,  12  weeks  to  16 
weeks  old.  Grown  on  free  farm  range. 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


■  EOHORNSK3 

Ka  rWOOf/  year  records)  me 

*'•  REAL  PROFITS!  F 
story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  tod; 

CE0ARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSI 


Pill  I  FTS  HENS.  Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom 
kBLld  Barron  Breeding,  354  egg-sired  stock. 
Range  Grown.  Inspection  privilege,  100%  live  arrival. 
SPECIAL  !  Order  August  and  September  Pullets, 
any  age.  Be  ready  to  profit  from  High  Egg  Prices 
this  faH.  Catalog  Free.  LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  1104-1  -  -  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 

EGG  CASES 

50  doz.  size.  As  few  as  10 :  reasonable.  Write  for  prices. 

N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO..  48  Leonard  Street. 
Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


Late  Summer  Pastures 

Pastures  for  poultry  are  paying  good 
dividends  this  year.  Faced  with  rising 
feed  costs  and  the  prospect  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  feed  shortage,  poultrymen  are 
turning  to  pastures  as  an  economical 
source  of  home-grown  nutrients  and 
vitamins  to  keep  their  flocks  in  tip-top 
health  and  performance. 

Not  only  can  a  saving  of  10  to  15  per 
cent  be  made  in  the  feed  required  to 
grow  a  pullet  to  laying  age,  but  health¬ 
ier  pullets  can  be  grown  when  the  pas¬ 
ture  is  properly  managed.  Further  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  feed  cost  of  rearing  a  pullet 
can  be  made  by  using  simplified  rations 
to  take  advantage  of  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  pasture. 

Most  ranges  or  pastures  for  pullets 
supply  plenty  of  green  feed  early  in  the 
season,  but  often  fail  to  do  so  during 
the  dry  period  of  the  late  summer. 
Frequent  clipping  or  mowing  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  the  vegetation  in  check 
while  the  birds  are  small.  Mowing  will 
also  help  to  control  weeds  and  other 
tall  growing  plants  and  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  growth  from  the  pastures 
will  thus  be  immature  and  succulent 
growth  suitable  for  pullets.  When 
mowed  frequently  the  clippings  can  be 
left  on  the  pasture  without  interfering 
with  future  growth. 

Best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
pasture  area  is  not  overstocked.  Under 
most  conditions  do  not  use  more  than 
500  pullets  per  acre.  The  use  of  a 
greater  number  also  increases  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  disease  when  the  pasture  is  used 
every  year.  Where  an  area  is  used  for 
poultry  one  year  out  of  two  or  one 
year  in  three,  large  numbers  may  be 
reared  without  increasing  the  disease 
hazards.  Unless  the  pasture  is  from  a 
special  seeding  containing  ladino  or 
other  clovers,  and  has  been  treated  with 
superphosphate,  the  vegetation  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  accommodate  more  than 
about  600  pullets  per  acre.  As  the  sea¬ 
son  advances  and  vegetation  gets  short, 
this  number  should  be  still  further  re¬ 
duced.  The  danger  of  winter  killing  of 
clover  is  increased  by  heavy  grazing 
during  the  fall. 

Pullets  are  encouraged  to  forage,  es¬ 
pecially  during  late  summer,  by  keeping 
the  pasture  clipped  short.  Further  in¬ 
ducement  can  be  given  by  the  use  of 
movable  shades,  which  also  encourage 
them  to  spend  the  day  outside  the  shel¬ 
ters  or  brooder  houses.  These  artificial 
shades  can  be  placed  near  the  houses 
while  the  chicks  are  small  but  moved  a 
considerable  distance  away  as  the  birds 
become  larger.  Natural  shades  from 
fence  rows,  low  growing  trees  or  or¬ 
chards  are  frequently  a  disease  hazard, 
since  contamination  in  the  droppings 
is  not  exposed  to  direct  sunlight. 

Moving  the  range  feeders  and  shades 
each  week  helps  keep  the  pullets  using 
the  entire  pasture  area  and  will  reduce 
the  danger  of  bare  spots  on  the  range. 
When  the  birds  use  the  entire  area  they 
obtain  the  most  nutrients  from  the  pas¬ 
ture,  since  no  part  of  it  grows  to  ma¬ 
turity  while  another  spot  becomes  bare. 
Possible  infections  are  thereby  spread 
thinly  over  the  ground  rather  than  con¬ 
centrated  in  a  few  places. 

Poultry  pastures  or  other  areas  may 
yield  clippings  that  can  be  used  for 
feeding  confined  layers  or  preserved 
for  winter  feeding  as  hay  or  silage. 
This  young  green  feed  on  the  farm  is 
an  excellent  source  of  vitamins  that 
can  be  used  throughout  the  year  by 
preserving  the  abundance  of  summer 
for  the  scarcity  of  winter.  e.  i.  r. 

New  York. 


Cleaning  the  Chicken  House 

A  great  many  persons  are  experi¬ 
encing  their  first  summer  with  a  fam¬ 
ily  sized  poultry  flock.  There  may  be 
a  tendency  for  some  to  feel  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  cleaning  and  observ¬ 
ing  sanitary  measures  in  and  around 
the  poultry  house  is  not  as  important  as 
during  the  winter  months.  In  a  recent 
report,  C.  S.  Platt  and  L.  M.  Black,  of 
the  New  Jersey  Station,  stress  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  flock  of  fowls  in  a 
healthy  condition  is  dependent  upon 
sanitary  measures  being  followed  on 
the  premises  as  well  as  care  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  any  new  stock  that  may  be 
brought  from  time  to  time.  The  mixing 
of  birds  of  various  ages  from  different 
sources  always  involves  disease  risk. 

In  the  care  of  the  premises,  it  is  well 
to  maintain  the  yard  in  the  most  sani¬ 
tary  condition  possible,  and  within  the 
building  itself,  cleaning  should  be  done 
at  intervals  of  once  in  two  or  three 
months,  or  whenever  the  floor  becomes 
excessively  damp  or  dirty.  The  nests 
and  *  roosts  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  once  a  year  and  painted  with 
old  crankcase  oil  to  control  mites.  All 
other  equipment,  as  well  as  the  floor, 
should  be  thoroughly  scraped  and 
cleaned  at  least  once  a  year  and  sprayed 
with  a  standard  disinfectant.  Such 
cleaning  should  involve  all  surfaces  in 
the  house.  Whenever  possible,  a  good 
plan  is  to  soak  the  building  thoroughly 
with  water  in  order  to  clean  the  dust 
and  dirt  from  cracks  and  crevices.  This 
can  be  done  in  midsummer,  even  when 
birds  are  being  kept  in  them,  because 
they  can  be  closed  out  in  the  yard  for 
a  few  hours  while  the  house  is  drying. 

After  cleaning,  the  house  always 
should  be  relittered  with  new  straw  or 
similar  fresh  material.  The  important 
point  is  to  provide  a  dry  floor  covering 
to  a  depth  of  at  least  two  or  three 
inches  so  that  it  can  be  kept  reasonably 
insulated  from  cold  or  dampness. 


from  Growing  Feed,  when 
about  half  your  pullets  are 
laying.  This  will  be  when 
you  are  getting  about  25 
eggs  daily  from  100  pullets. 


Pullets  need  rich  balanced  nourishment 


because  they  must  continue  to  grow  and  gain  weight  while 
producing  eggs.  The  extra  nourishment  for  this  double  function 
requires  a  feed  that  is  balanced  with  high  quality  proteins  and 
rich  in  necessary  vitamins  and  minerals. 

LAY  or  BUST  is  built  for  high,  sustained  production  and 
maintenance  of  body  weight  in  the  laying  flock.  It  contains 
25%  more  Vitamin  A — 66%  more  Vitamin  G  and  54%  more 
Vitamin  D  than  “standard”  amounts  established  as  necessary. 
Extra  vitamins  and  balanced  nutrition  provide  for  your  profit¬ 
able  results. 

Make  money  by  culling 

To  avoid  interference  with 
production,  house  pullets  early 
and  handle  carefully. 

Cull  all  runts  and  substan¬ 
dard  birds.  House  only  uniform 
vigorous  pullets  allowing  3  ^  to 
4  sq.  ft.  of  space  per  bird  ac¬ 
cording  to  breed. 

Good  management  and  good 
feed  make  high  production. 
The  feed  that  gets  results  is 
cheapest  in  the  long  run. 


LAY  or 

BUST 


Sfel 


356  HERTEL  AVE.,  BUFFALO  7.  N.  Y„  131  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


Park  &  Pollard 
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REDUCED/^  PRICES 


|  LINER  M.  WENC 


WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED 
CHICKS, PULLETS 

DAY-OLD  or  Started-Aiso  Sexed  Males 


O.S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,100,000  Egg 
Hatching  Capacity 
latches  Every 
Vcek  Tear  Jlrouad 

Catalog 

FREE! 


FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Insured  thru  first  14-Day  Danger  Period 
—  any  loss  replaced  FOLLY  without 
charge.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males 
Irom  200-300-Egg  R.O.P.  Hens  than 
any  other  N.  Jersey  plant;  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or  cross  breeds; 
Write  for  FREE  LITERATURE; 
BARGAIN  SUMMER  PRICES. 


WERE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  6-3  VineUtd,  R.J. 

MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  breeding  that  has 
made  high  records  at  laying  contests — fine  profits 
for  customers.  Write  for  it  Today. 


RARrnrif  poultry  farm 

UMUWV  rv  Route  3  R  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO 

SCRATCH 
FOR  PROFITS 

■  An  extra  pound  of  meat,  a  few  extra  eggs 
— that  Is  the  easy  profit  you  get  from 
quality  chicles.  Every  Hall  chick  is  an 
honest  chick — comes  from  honest  stock 
— pays  that  extra  profit. 

Write  for  Hall  s  Catalog  of  chick  facts— 

hall  brothers  HATCHERY  INC. 

BOX  f60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  — 


HALLSCMrCHlCYS 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  36  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


CAPON 


GEORGE  P. 
years)  2221 


Newest  Catalog  on  latesi 
highest  quality,  low  coi 
Capon  tool  sets.  Illus 
trated  —  Easy  method! 
_ . ,  „  FREE  on  request.  Writs 

PILLING  &  SON  CO.  <  More  than  12 
Arch  St.,  Dept.  4.  Phila.  3,  Penn: 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 
Exchange  wijl  be  found  on  pags  391 . 

|  Help  Wanted 

NURSES’  helpers,  for  children’s  convalescent  home,  30 
miles  from  New  York  City;  six  days;  own  room 
board  and  salary;  experience  not  necessary.  Box  207, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  dairy  farm  foreman,  single  pre¬ 
ferred,  of  fairly  settled  habits,  capable  of  qualify¬ 
ing  for  maximum  wages;  excellent  opportunity;  New 
York  State.  BOX  8077,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  $100  monthly;  Sundays  off;  teach¬ 
er's  home.  New  York  City;  two  girls,  nine  and 
three.,  BOX  8079,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  and  wife  as  cook  and  butler;  four  adults  in  fam¬ 
ily;  excellent  wages  and  private  apartment;  butler 
must  drive;  references  required;  Columbia  County,  N. 
Y.  BOX  8082,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  white  or  colored,  to  care  for  small 
kennel  of  hounds  and  two  horses;  also  general  work 
about  small  place;  excellent  wages,  board  and  room 
furnished.  Banbury  Cross  Farm,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER,  complete  charge  nine-acre  estate;  must 
be  expert  gardener,  with  greenhouse  experience;  small 
greenhouse,  cow,  chickens,  vegetables,  _  lawns,  trees, 
shrubs;  three-room  unfurnished  cottage  with  heat,  light, 
frigidaire  provided;  state  monthly  pay  desired  and 
full  references.  Box  792,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — Married  farm  foreman  with  small  family  to 
take  “omplete  charge  of  small  apple  and  peach  or¬ 
chards;  also  planting,  care  and  harvesting  of  com, 
oats  and  hay;  only  applicants  with  sterling  references 
covering  several  years  of  successful  performance  in  these 
requirements  will  be  considered ;  this  is  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  progressive  people  interested  m  excel¬ 
lent  working  and  living  conditions.  BOX  8084,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Experienced  cook  for  family  of  two  in 
country;  steady  position:  other  help  kept;  attrac¬ 
tive  room  and  bath;  good  wages.  Write  Box  338,  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn. 


FARM  superintendent,  exceptional  opportunity  for 
high  type  working  farm  manager  experienced  in  or¬ 
chard,  market  garden  and  horticulture;  responsible  man 
who  can  build  up  an  already  going  farm  in  northern 
New  Jersey;  new  cottage  with  all  improvements.  BOX 
8085,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


MARRIED  farmer,  on  small  Dutchess  County  dairy 
farm;  experienced  dairy  farmer  essential;  wife  to 
cook  for  owner  on  week  ends;  steady  position.  BOX 
9013',  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Single  man  for  Long  Island  dairy  farm; 

must  be  experienced,  sober,  a  good  milker  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  De  Laval  milking  machine;  in  reply,  state 
age,  nationality,  experience;  salary  $125  monthly,  room 
and  board.  Telephone  Huntington  731.  BOX  9012, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Middle  aged  farm  couple  (without  chil¬ 
dren)  who  are  more  interested  in  making  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  than  present  temporarily  high  wages;  ex¬ 
perience  hay,  feed  crops,  poultry,  tractor  equipment. 
BOX  9011,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Small  guest  house,  all-year;  woman  assist 

cook,  man  wash  dishes,  do  odd  jobs;  state  experience 
and  salary  expected;  send  photo.  P.  O.  Box  282, 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  


OPENING  for  dairy  and  farm  help;  six  days  a  week 
and  two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay.  Alderney-Brook- 
lawn  Farms,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  man  offers  modem  four-room  house  in 
Westchester  and  smalt  salary  in  exchange  for  two 
hours’  chores  daily  and  part  time  work;  good  oppor- 
tunitv  to  start  poultry  business;  have  300  layers,  fa¬ 
cilities  for  about  600;  owner  will  buy  stock  on  a  share 
basis.  BOX  9014,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ADIRONDACK  hotel  needs  plumber,  carpenter,  cook 
and  paperhanger.  Write  Eagle  Hotel,  Eagle  Bay, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Practical  nurses  and  nurses’  aids;  good 
wages;  light  duties.  Hudson  View  Sanitarium,  304 
Palisade  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  industrious,  trustworthy;  man  general  farm¬ 
ing;  wife  housekeeper,  cook;  three  adults:  two  rooms, 
bath,  in  modern  main  house;  wages  $200;  references. 
BOX  8087,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  cook,  three  adults;  New  Jersey  farm; 

new  modern  house;  wages  $100;  full  details,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  45,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -A  capable  single  man  or  man  with  son 
able  to  help  or  work  on  general  and  dairy  farm; 
good  home  and  wages  offered  to  a  sober,  steady,  will¬ 
ing  worker.  BOX  8092,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WORKING  farm  foreman,  small*  institution  farm  in 
Massachusetts;  wife  serve  domestic  work;  satisfac¬ 
tory  monthly  salary;  board,  room,  BOX  8096,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  Protestant,  no  liquor,  to  do  chores  at  farm 
summer  boarding  house  in  New  Hampshire  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  good  all-year  round  home.  BOX  8097, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  help  owner  on  dairy  farm;  machine  milking; 

good  home  and  living ;  conveniences ;  best  of  food ; 
unusual  privileges;  time  off,  good  hours;  moderate 
salary.  BOX  9001,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  operate  Wyoming  County,  Pa., 
farm  of  165  acres,  milking  25  cows;  wages  $90  per 
month.  BOX  9006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  wanted  for  general  dairy  farm;  wages 
$30  per  week;  house,  milk,  fuel,  electric.  Max 
Douma,  Andover,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Christian  farm  family  interested  in  ade¬ 
quate,  steady  income,  good  home  and  post-war  secur¬ 
ity;  dairy  farm,  new  modern  six-room  house,  on  paved 
State  highway,  grade  and  high  school,  bus  at  door;  10 
minutes’  walk  post  office  and  station;  operate  shares 
if  preferred,  furnishing  stock  os  tools;  state  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  size  of  family,  reference,  wages  expected;  a 
good  home  for  some  one;  must  be  reliable.  BOX  9008, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  for  cooking  and  general  housework,  small 
family;  good  home  for  right  person  and  good  wages. 
F.  Mann,  Finney  Farm,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Test  milker  for  Guernseys;  must  be  good 
milker;  previous  test  cow  experience  not  necessary. 
Reinfeld  Farms,  Scobeyville,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Herdsman  for  30  registered  Guernsey  cows; 

salary  $150  at  start  and  usual  allowance.  Briar 
Patch  Farm,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  


MARRIED  man  for  pure  bred  Holstein  dairy  farm; 

milking  machines  and  all  modern  farm  machines 
used;  excellent  apartment,  with  bathroom,  electricity, 
etc. ;  prevailing  wages  paid.  Top  Notch  Farms,  R.  D. 
1,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Competent  man  to  service  and  install  milk¬ 
ing  machines  and  milk  coolers;  farm  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  BOX  9010,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


AMERICAN  born  gardener  or  caretaker,  private  es¬ 
tate;  available  after  July  10,  1944.  Ed.  Durand. 
Sturbridge,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  dairyman,  herdsman,  general  farmer, 
42,  married,  two  children;  practical  scientific  expe¬ 
rience;  thorough  knowledge  all  branches  dairying, 
livestock,  machinery,  crops,  wishes  position,;  references. 
BOX  7986,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ESTATE  manager,  chauffeur,  farmer-poultry  man,  for 
24  years  manager  of  poultry  breeding  farm,  for  past 
five  years,  is  looking  for  position  of  guaranteed  per¬ 
manency  near  N.  Y.  City  where  industrious  man,  ab¬ 
solutely  sober  and  loyal  is  appreciated,  where  pleasant 
working  and  living  condition  exist  and  a  good  living 
salary  the  reward  of  a  job  well  done  40  years  old,  mar¬ 
ried,  two  girls,  10  and  12.  BOX  7992,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  25,  strong  and  intelligent,  would  like 
job  on  modern,  progressive  dairy  farm.  Write 
Charles  Beder,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  


MAN  wants  work  on  farm  for  the  summer;  capable 
mechanic.  BOX  8001,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  agricultural  graduate;  industrious,  practi¬ 
cal  manager  and  worker;  diversified  farming;  live¬ 
stock,  machinery;  also  gardening,  landscaping,  wishes 
change;  familiar  with  Northern  farms,  gardens  and 
Southern  plantation;  age  47,  married;  excellent  recom¬ 
mendations;  please  offer  proposition.  BOX  8008, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN  seeks  employment  in  family  without 
cooking;  town  or  country;  best  of  references.  BOX 
8006,  Rural  New-Yorker 


COUPLE,  well  recommended,  would  like  position  in 
small  family  as  gardener,  handy  man,  cook,  house- 
worker.  BOX  8015,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  long  experience,  wishes  position;  es¬ 
tate  preferred.  BOX  8016,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  agricultural  college  grad¬ 
uate,  desires  high  class  position  on  general  livestock 
or  poultry  farm  or  with  agricultural  commercial  con¬ 
cern;  lifetime  experience  with  farm  work:  married, 
three  children;  references;  jiow  available.  BOX  8017, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager;  lifetime  experience  in  all  branches  of 
dairy  herd  management,  the  handling  of  A.  R.  rec¬ 
ords,  calf  raising,  breeding  troubles,  etc. ;  Graham 
School  training;  understands  fully  the  handling  and 
care  of  machinery  and  crop  production ;  honest  and  re¬ 
liable;  excellent  references;  married,  small  family; 
please  state  fully  all  particulars  in  reply.  BOX  8059, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  manager,  experienced,  hard  worker, 
fully  understands  any  phase  in  poultry  business: 
breeding,  incubating,  broiler  and  laying  flock  jobs; 
good  mechanic,  desires  position  where  they  expect  to 
build  up;  can  handle  any  help.  BOX  8061,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  seeks  full  charge  of 
poultry  plant;  can  handle  help.  BOX  8062,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  woman  would  like  housekeeping  on  gentle¬ 
man's  farm  for  one  or  two  men;  conveniences:  Ger¬ 
man  preferred.  BOX  8043,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  wants  position  on 
dairy  and  general  farm;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  handling  of  dairy  cattle  and  able  to  repair  and 
maintain  all  farm  equipment;  available  August  15; 
state  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  8076,  Kural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  34,  capable,  strong,  family,  wishes  farm  work; 

experienced;  operate,  maintain,  repair  all  equip¬ 
ment;  write  full  particulars.  John  Alzman,  89-29  234th 
St.,  Bellerose,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  farmhand,  married,  large  family;  lifetime 
experience;  age  early  forties;  no  liquor.  BOX  8068, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  handy,  estates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 

also  chauffeur;  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY,  childless  couple,  not  fanners,  desire  un¬ 
furnished  clean  house,  garden,  permanent;  low  rent¬ 
al;  fall  occupancy;  man  available  for  light  work;  ex¬ 
perienced  estate  guard;  New  York  or  north  Jersey. 
BOX  8081,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  with  own  help,  wishes  to  operate  stocked 
dairy  farm;  salary  or  commission;  best  references; 
would  consider  working  manager  job.  BOX  8083,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  dairy  farmer,  for  breeding  establishment 
or  private  estate:  lifetime  expert  in  dairy  animal 
husbandry;  age  40;  any  breed  of  cattle;  no  herd  too 
large,  none  to  small;  what  have  you,  breeders  and  es¬ 
tate  owners,  to  offer  me?  Box  71,  Chicopee,  Mass. 


JOB  wanted;  to  take  over  and  operate  small  dairy 
farm  with  herd  of  20  cows;  can  do  all  the  work;  no 
extra  help  needed;  wages  $150  per  month;  privileges. 
BOX  8028,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  15,  willing  to  work  for  board,  clothes  and  home. 
BOX  8033,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  with  the  experience,  energy  and  exec¬ 
utive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enterprise, 
open  for  engagement;  skilled  in  all  branches  of  mod¬ 
ern  farming  operations;  first  class  stock  and  dairy 
man;  life  experienced;  thoroughly  capable,  efficient; 
only  first  class  proposition  considered.  BOX  8046, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  breeder  fine  animals;  lifetime  prac¬ 
tical,  scientific  experience  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys;  other  specialties;  trained  to  accomplish 
profitable  results.  BOX  8048,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  as  housekeeper  on  farm.  Olga  Petzolt,  705 
Park  Ave.,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 


DAIRYMAN,  milk  room  experienced,  employed,  de¬ 
sires  to  make  change;  married,  first  class  reference. 
BOX  8054,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  as  working  foreman;  mid¬ 
dle  age,  single;  reliable;  no  drinker;  New  England 
preferred.  BOX  8034,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  by  refined  Protestant  lady  58  years 
old  in  a  refined  gentleman’s  home  where  no  liquor  is 
used;  Protestant  preferred.  BOX  8091,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Elderly,  white,  American,  with  many 
years'  experience  in  all  branches  of  chicken  business, 
wants  position  on  modern  chicken  farm.  BOX  8089. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN  Protestant  woman,  50,  would  like  house¬ 
keeping  position  in  country;  trustworthy  and  home¬ 
maker;  experienced  cook;  take  charge  or  companion; 
no  general  housework;  available  September;  interview 
New  York  any  time  August;,  excellent  references. 
BOX  8094,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  woman,  two  small  boys,  desires  housekeeping 
position;  capable  cook;  likes  country.  BOX  8095, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  as  housekeeper  and  light  outside  duties 
desired  by  mother  and  son,  German-American;  go 
anywhere.  BOX  8098,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  women,  sisters,  one  with  13-year-old  boy,  wish 
complete  charge  of  gentlemen  or  motherless  home  in 
country.  BOX  8099,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  or  caretaker  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  American,  married,  life  experience  in  general 
farming,  livestock,  poultry,  all  machinery;  references; 
prefer  within  50  miles  New  York  City;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  9000,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE,  experienced,  married  poultryman,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  seeks  good  position  75  mile  radius  New  York 
City;  need  not  be  entirely  poultry,  but  must  be  perma¬ 
nent.  BOX  9004.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  63',  sober,  wishes  position  caretaker,  watchman 
private  estate;  steady;  salary  secondary  to  home. 
W.  Kolar,  342  East  78th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SINGLE  man,  23,  desires  work  on  progressive  owner- 
operated  dairy  farm;  two  years’  experience,  want3 
sound  experience  before  starting  own  farm;  prefers 
good  home  to  high  wages.  David  White,  Route  1, 
Hartwick,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  man,  5  years’  experience,  wishes  position 
on  poultry  farm  with  room  and  board  in  New  York 
State.  BOX  7988,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


I  am  requested  to  locate  a  farm  for  a  young  business 
man  who  intends  to  devote  one-half  of  his  time  to 
the  farm;  it  must  be  located  within  a  radius  of  150 
miles  of  New  York  City,  on  or  near  a  hard-surfaced 
road,  60  to  80  acres  of  tillable  land  and  some  wooded 
land;  well  watered  and  natural  drainage;  state  present 
production  per  year  in  cattle,  dairy  products,  fruits,  or 
other  products;  crop  yields  per  acre;  also  distance  from 
local  markets;  main  residence  and  tenant  house  neces¬ 
sary;  give  details  facilities  and  improvements  of  each; 
also  description  of  all  farm  buildings,  machinery  and 
implements;  photographs  helpful;  buyer  will  pay  all 
cash;  owner  should  name  his  lowest  cash  price;  not  to 
do  so  may  cause  loss  of  sale;  all  details  will  be  held 
confidential.  Attorney,  P.  O.  Box  639,  New  York  City. 


SIX  acres  fronting  Delaware  River,  with  background 
Pocono  Mountains:  90  miles  from  New  York,  oppo¬ 
site  Port  Jervis;  bathing  and  boating;  ideal  building 
sites.  J.  Keyes,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


CITY  people  wanting  nice  quiet  home  in  village, 
write  for  details,  BOX  8011,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale,  135  acres:  5-room  house,  2  barns,  60 
acres  tillable,  balance  wood  and  pasture,  timber; 
Route  6;  along  Susquehanna  River;  sell  cheap.  Emma 
Stephens,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


SUSSEX  County,  Northern  New  Jersey  farms,  acreage, 
lakes,  village  and  summer  homes ;  free  list.  Lozier, 
Sparta,  N.  J. 


FOR „S ALE — Country  homes  and  estates;  one  acre  to 
50;  in  Rockland  County!  35  minutes  from  New  York 
City.  Albert  A.  Engels,  Central  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Nyack,  1483-W. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  level  188-acre  dairy  and  grain 
farm,  central  Pennsylvania;  electricity,  water  sys¬ 
tem,  Macadam  road;  wonderful  buildings;  $75  per  acre. 
William  Seidel,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


FARM,  Orange  County;  162  acres,  20  acres  black  dirt; 

10-room  house,  barn,  40  stanchions,  running  water, 
electric,  silo.  Inquire  A.  S.,  130  Maple  St.,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale  or  Lease — Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Lake  region;  large  poultry  and  general  farm; 
all  conveniences;  macadam  road,  four  dwellings,  12 
main  buildings,  mostly  modern;  easily  remodeled  to  in¬ 
clude  dairy;  buildings  alone  worth  $30,000;  will  deal 
buildings  with  50  to  500  acres  to  suit  customer’s 
wishes;  terms  reasonable.  BOX  7917,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


28  acre  chicken  farm,  beautiful  new  seven-room  house; 

modernly  equipped;  electricity;  chicken  houses.  F. 
L.  Isaacs,  Marydel,  Del. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  eight  miles  from  Stroudsburg 
and  85  miles  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  on 
State  road;  111  acre  farm  with  half  mile  excellent  trout 
stream;  nine  room  house  with  hot  water  heat,  bath 
and  electric;  dairy  barn,  14  stanchions;  water  and  elec¬ 
tric;  poultry  houses  for  700  hens,  with  water  and  elec¬ 
tric;  machine  shed;  slate  roofs;  very  low  taxes:  $8,500. 
Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor.  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — By  responsible  married  man  with  daugh¬ 
ter  16  years  old,  fully  stocked  and  equipped  dairy 
farm  to  rent  with  option  to  buy;  house  and  barns  must 
be  modern;  give  full  information  in  first  letter.  BOX 
7984,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


FOR  SALE — Maine  coastal  farm,  200  acres,  fully 
equipped,  cattle,  sheep,  fowl,  pigs,  horses.  R.  L. 
Emery,  170  Mount  Yernon  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE— Diner  gas  station  and  10  cabins;  must 
have  half  cash,  balance  mortgage.  BOX  7987,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Vermont  farm,  240  acres,  50  tillage,  bal¬ 
ance  pasture,  woodland,  house  modem  conveniences; 
ideal  summer  home;  unfailing  spring  water;  mile  to 
concrete  highway.  Armand  Bouchard,  3  North  St., 
Northfield,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE — 37 -acre  commercial  apple  orchard;  one  of 
the  best  sites  in  Pennsylvania,  overlooking  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Valley;  never  a  crop  failure;  on  black  top 
road;  Bell  telephone,  city  electric  service  connections, 
markets  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Hazleton;  planted 
with  four  main  varieties;  Red  Delicious,  Stayman 
Winesap,  McIntosh,  Rome  Beauty;  all  modern  build¬ 
ings;  main  house,  10  rooms,  2  baths;  steam  heat,  fire¬ 
place,  enclosed  porches;  bungalow,  4  rooms  and  bath 
for  hired  man;  barn,  chickery  with  equipment;  houses 
600  layers;  5  portable  brooder  houses,  implement  shed; 
all  machinery  included;  partial  list:  22  caterpillar 
tractor,  power  takeoff,  300  gal.  bean  sprayer,  2-ton 
Ford  truck,  Kilifer  tool,  Harrows,  5  size  Wayland 
grader,  storage  crates,  etc.;  buildings  cost  $20,000; 
equipment  $4,000;  serious  illness  one  year  ago  com¬ 
pelled  owner  to  lease  until  April  1,  1945;  will  give 
possession  on  this  date;  a  middle  aged  man’s  chance 
for  a  healthy  life;  priced  to  sell  for  less  than  cost  of 
buildings;  write  for  inspection  appointment;  no  agents. 
Owner,  C.  F.  Walp,  401  East  3rd  St.,  Berwick,  Pa. 


66 -ACRE  7 -room  house,  bath,  S'O  cow  barn;  electric 
cooler;  fruit  trees;  completely  equipped;  19  head,  400 
poultry.  K.  Seheidell,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  Sale — 135  acres,  Route  6;  roadside  stand, 
beverage  license,  cabins,  tourist  home,  camp  grounds, 
located  along  Susquehanna  River;  good  fishing,  with 
boats  for  rent.  BOX  7989,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CASH  buyer  for  large  dairy  farm,  near  nice  village, 
city;  Chautauqua  Lake  region;  centralized  school  bus, 
mail  service,  electricity.  BOX  7993,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ONE  farm  147  acres,  no  buildings,  $2,000;  one  farm 
118  acres,  has  houle  and  barn,  $3,000;  one  four- 
room  house  by  railroad  depot,  with  apple  orchard, 
$1,000.  Sam  Conticello,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  Grahamsville,  N.  Y.,  165-acre  farm,  tools,  cat¬ 
tle,  woodland,  unfailing  water  supply;  good  build¬ 
ings;  immediate  income;  sell  on  contract;  no  agents; 
write  for  particulars.  BOX  7996,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Fertile  general  farm,  modern  buildings 
and  equipment,  stocked,  160  acres  or  larger,  within 
New  York-Philadelphia  milkshed;  good  down  pay¬ 
ment;  full  particulars  soon  as  possible.  BOX  7994, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery  for  sale;  good  -estab¬ 
lished  business;  good  farm,  in  good  location;  selling 
because  of  illness;  80  miles  from  New  York.  BOX 
7995,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Exceptionally  good  dairy  farm,  with 
first  class  milk  route,  located  in  very  good  place 
near  Connecticut  Valley;  87  acres,  best  of  land,  com¬ 
plete  machinery,  pasteurizing  plant,  all  or  part  of 
herd;  registered  Jerseys  and  Guernseys;  a  real  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  family  interested  in  the  milk  business; 
customers  best  of  pay.  BOX  7997,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


40-ACRE  farm,  timber,  house,  garages,  barns,  chicken 
coops,  21  miles  from  Atlantic  City;  improvements; 
near  White  Horse  Pike  highway;  reasonable.  Write 
Booth,  137  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Heights.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Columbia  County,  80  acre  productive 
general  farm  by  owner.  BOX  7998,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager,  married,  with  broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  up-to-date  farming,  seeks  position  on  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  pure  bred  cows  preferred;  also  poultry;  good 
modern  six-room  house  essential;  take  full  charge. 
BOX  7982,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 


WANffjED — Married  farmer,  no  children,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  herdsman  or  farm  manager  on  modern  dairy 
farm;  17  years’  experience;  must  have  good  wages  and 
modern  house:  prefer  Holstein  or  Guernsey  cattle  in 
Southern  New  England  or  Eastern  New  York.  Lester 
Loomis,  Bloomfield,  Conn.,  care  Sherman  Farm.  Phone 
Simsbury  74-23. 


WORKING  poultry  manager,  45,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age;  lifelong  breeding  and  opera¬ 
tional  experience;  capable  of  assuming  full  charge  and 
delivering  top  performance;  particularly  skilled  in  prog¬ 
eny  test  breeding  work;  interested  in  better  proposi¬ 
tions  only.  BOX  9005,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  thoroughly  trained  and  20 
years’  practical  experience,  wishes  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  on  up-to-date  poultry  farm,  preferably  successful 
breeding  farm;  handy  with  tools;  can  handle  men  and 
am  familiar  with  other  branches  of  agriculture;  best 
inferences.  E.  W.  Hearn,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale — 75  acres,  outstanding  modern  poultry  and 
dairy  farm;  10  acres  pasture,  with  stream;  6  acres 
woodland,  balance  tillable;  125  fruit  trees,  7-room 
stone  house,  4-room  tenant,  barns,  garages,  poultry 
houses  for  1,400  capacity;  25  miles  Philadelphia; 
priced  less  than  buildings  cost;  $15,000;  $17,000  in¬ 
cludes  crops.  I.  D.  Kratz,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Road  stand,  with  living  quarters  and  one 
double  and  six  single  furnished  tourist  cabins;  130 
foot  frontage,  on  concrete  highway,  near  shore  beauti¬ 
ful  Keuka  Lake,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  T.  K.  Nelson, 
Yates  County,  Dresden,  N.  Y. 


August,  1944 

9-ROOM  house,  barn,  fixed  upstairs  for  200  hens; 

lights  in  house  and  barn;  good  well  w-ater;  this  is 
on  good  road;  one  acre  land.  Ray  Sykes.  R.  D.  2. 
ltichford,  N.  Y. 


SHENANDOAH  Valley,  Va. — 104  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings;  electricity,  grain  and  stock  farm  on  hard  sur¬ 
faced  road.  BOX  8002,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILFORD. — Leaving  for  West,  illness  necessitates 
sacrificing  Dutch  Colonial  seven-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  garage;  lot  55x150,  $7,500;  additional  lot 
105x217  with  foundation  and  well  available  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Airs.  Adele  Revet,  110  Plains  Road. 
Milford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — Two-room  cabin,  12x30,  on  six  cleared 
lots,  including  corner;  block  from  highway;  two 
blocks  to  beach  and  boathouse,  1%  miles  from  River- 
head,  L.  I.;  wired  for  electricity;  pump,  sink,  tub 
and  lavatory  inside;  garage  10x20;  cesspool  8x8;  also 
12x12  cabin,  inside  pump  and  sink;  good  garden;  taxes 
per  year,  $10;  partly  furnished,  $1,500;  terms;  22 
miles  from  Greenport  shipyard ;  three  miles  to  South¬ 
ampton  airport.  Kessler,  3  Candlestick  Road,  Building 
80,  San  Francisco  24,  Cal.  Key  with  Bauer,  Box  400, 
Riverhead  Estates,  Riverhead,  L.  I.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Neighborhood  grocery,  meats,  soda  foun¬ 
tain;  Hudson  Valley,  near  railroad,  bus;  90  miles 
New  York;  main  highway  to  mountains;  $18,000  gross 
year;  only  store  on  street;  two.  apartments:  all  im¬ 
provements;  garages;  five  acres.  BOX  8005,  Rural 
New'-Yorker. 


A  Delaware  County  dairy  farm,  now  vacant,  is  for  sale 
for  $4,000;  one-quarter  down,  balance  to  suit  buyer; 
good  small  house,  barn,  fitted  with  stanchions  for  20 
cows.  Address  S.  S.  Brown,  Somerville,  N.  J.  R.  F. 
D.  4. 


WANTED — Farm  in  Westchester:  would  consider  land 
only  or  farm  owned  by  aged  couple  who  could  stay  on 
property.  BOX  8003,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  Rent  or  buy,  greenhouse  place  on  out¬ 
skirts  of  town  or  city  by  experienced  single  man. 
BOX  8014,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHENANGO  County — 335  acres  in  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  drilled  well.  18-room  dwelling,  bungalow, 
garage,  basement  bam,  stables;  57  head,  large  hen 
house,  Delco  lights;  one  mile  north  of  Lake  View,  near 
Route  41;  price  $8,000.  Gertrude  Fowlston,  Oxford, 
N.  Y.,  owner. 


FOR  Sale — 119  acres,  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  good 
buildings,  good  road,  plenty  woods,  good  alfalfa  and 
potato  land,  stock  and  all  modern  machinery;  good 
water;  all  for  $7,800.  A.  Rinas,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — 187-acre  homestead  in  Phillipston,  Mass. ; 

close  to  route  2  Mohawk  Trail;  includes  large  wood 
lots;  ideal  for  dairy  or  poultry  or  summer  residence; 
buildings  in  good  condition ;  electricity ;  includes  ell 
tenement.  Owner,  Winnie  M.  Smith,  Athol,  Mass., 
Route  1.  Telephone  924-All. 


FARAI,  57  acres;  7-room  house,  lights;  barn  for  12 
head  and  horses;  milk  house;  12  cows,  horses,  ma¬ 
chinery;  crops;  price  complete,  $3,500;  on  concrete 
highway.  Bunnell  Agency,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Beautiful  farm,  300  acres,  northern  Ne\w 
Jersey,  on  concrete  highway;  near  school  and  largo 
town;  modern  bam,  stanchions  for  111  head,  4  box 
stalls;  other  barn  for  32  head,  4  horse  stalls,  chicken 
houses  for  800  layers;  beautiful  11-room  house,  S  oaths; 
2  fine  tenant  houses;  this  farm  is  in  high  stata  of  cul¬ 
tivation;  well  watered  with  fine  springs  ana  never- 
failing  brook;  two  ponds;  this  farm  is  a  rear  money 
making  proposition,  with  monthly  income  of  $4,000; 
can  be  bought  stocked  with  fine  herd  of  young  cows 
and  most  modem  equipment;  or  will  sell  just  farm. 
BOX  8021,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 134  acres  good  land,  buildings,  water;  four 
miles  Batavia;  one  mile  south  Route  5,  on  new 
black  road ;  telephone,  electric,  school  bus.  Harriet 
Hubbard,  Stafford,  N.  Y. 


10%  acres.  State  highway;  three-room  bungalow,  out¬ 
buildings,  $2,200.  Write  Harrison,  owner,  Elmer, 
N.  J. 


WANTED  to  Rent — Poultry  farm  with  3,500  or  more 
square  feet  of  floor  space;  near  Lake  Erie  or  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  BOX  8025,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ILL  health  compels  owner  to  sell  his  fully  equipped 

garage,  lift,  lathe,  valve  grinder,  seat  grinder,  3 
yacks,  electric  welder,  fiast  and  slow  battexy  chargers, 
brake  lining  machinery,  cash  register,  etc. ;  all  small 
tools;  modern  eight-room  house,  hardwood  floors,  hath, 
oil  burning  furnace,  electric  hot  water  heater,  electric 
range;  fine  location;  always  a  money  maker;  $11,000, 
half  cash.  National  Realty  Sales  System,  241  Main 
St,.  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  G.  L.  Packer,  broker. 

DAIRY  boarding  farm,  21  rooms,  66  acres,  all  im- 

provements,  phone,  swimming  place;  creek  suitable 
for  camp;  best  condition  barn  for  18  cows,  eight  other 
buildings;  chicken  coops,  milk  cooler,  all  crops  and 
woodland;  with  stock  and  machineiy,  $14(500;  without 
$11,000;  full  house  at  present  time.  BOX  8022,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100  Acres,  eight-room  house,  improvements;  good 
bams ;  fully  equipped;  20  head  cattle;  electric  milk 
cooler;  all  crops  and  machinery;  good  location;  must 
sell.  Otto  Homung,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


130-ACRE  dairy  farm,  alfalfa  and  other  legume  mead¬ 
ows,  spring  watered  pasture,  large  dwelling,  im¬ 
provements,  stock,  horse  and  hay  barns,  sheds,  garage, 
etc.,  $9,500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.. 
3-1474. 


LYNBROOK,  Long  Island. — Small  farm  (100x125),  7 
rooms,  1%  tile  baths,  oil  burner,  large  outdoor 
room,  beautiful  grounds;  all  kinds  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  well  kept;  excellent  commuting  to  New 
York  City;  price  $9,500;  will  sell  or  exchange  for 
farm  comparable  value  within  100-mile  radius.  59 
Edmund  St.  Telephone  either  Lynbrook  360  or  Wis¬ 
consin  7-5387. 


MAN  TED— Dairy  farm  in  New  York  State  in  exchange 
for  two-acre  poultry  farm;  good  five-room  house, 
bath,  electricity,  city  water;  room  for  2,800  layers 
Will  pay  balance  cash.  Christ.  Schwarz,  218  South 
First  Road,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


VILLAGE  farm,  seven  acres;  broole,  highway;  hunting 
near;  $1,200;  Pa.;  village  property  near  Rome, 
N.  Y. ;  electricity,  garage,  large  garden,  $1,000.  BOX 
8032,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


80  Acres,  near  city.  State  road ;  modem  buildings ; 

dairy,  poultry;  all  kinds  of  fruit;  guarantee  4,000 
bushels.  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pears;  this  farm  pays 
net  more  than  the  price.  BOX  8041,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


80 -ACRE  poultry  and  stock  farm  on  lovely  summer  re¬ 
sort  lake,  southcentral  New  York;  camp  sites;  ex¬ 
cellent  view;  %  mile  town,  school,  bus;  commuting 
distance  many  defense  plants;  modern  hennery,  capac¬ 
ity  1800;  equipped,  stocked  1050  layers  in  production; 
monthly  income  $600;  automatic  lighting  system;  run¬ 
ning  water;  established  markets,  eggs,  produce  called 
for;  brooder  house,  capacity  2500  chicks;  1400  Leghorn 
pullets  will  start  laying  in  August;  Colonial  dwelling, 
eight  rooms,  newly  decorated;  new  oak  floors;  bath, 
steam  heat,  electricity,  gas,  pressure  water  system ;  34 
fojjt  sun  porch;  storm  sash,  new  screens;  large  tract 
wood  and  timber;  next  winter’s  fuel;  gardens:  quantity 
lime,  phosphate,  hay,  straw,  grain,  small  tools-;  three 
head  stock;  boat;  low  taxes;  buildings  Al,  painted,  new 
roqfs,  $12,500,  $8,000  down.  BOX  8047,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDING  house  farm,  58  beds  and  mattresses,  80 
pillows,  130  blankets,  dishes,  etc.’  11  acres  high, 
fertile  land,  bathing  brook,  beautiful  view;  good  con¬ 
nections,  82  miles  New  York;  300  chickens,  150  broil¬ 
ers,  2  cows,  1  fine  working  harness  tiained  bull  and  1 
pig;  price  $8-12,000.  K.  Sinko,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  farm,  22  acres;  beautiful  five-room  modern 
house,  two-car  garage  and  barn;  10,000  broiler  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  all  equipment;  on  main  highway;  reason¬ 
able;  $6,000  cash.  White  Feather  Farm,  Route  25, 
Selden,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Doctor’s  residence,  $6,500  (Christian  com¬ 
munity,  opportunity)  ;  income  producing  f grins,  all 
prices;  income  properties,  with  home,  $5,000-$10,000. 
Airs.  Grace  D,  Weaver,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Poultry  farm  or  hatchery;  must  have  good 
reputation;  present  personnel  to  remain;  all  cash 
proposition ;  prefer  Westchester  County,  Long  Island 
or  Southern  Connecticut.  BOX  579,  Roalservice,  110 
West  34th,  New  York  City. 
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FOR  Sale— 90-acre  modem  dairy  farm,  four  miles 
from  Poughkeepsie;  large  bam  for  60  head;  concrete 
stave  silo,  two  houses  with  all  improvements;  40  cows, 
2  horses;  all  equipment,  including  tractor,  milking 
machine;  eight-can  cooler;  17  acres  in  com;  haying 
well  under  way;  $25,000,  about  $6,000  cash;  balance 
terms  arranged.  BOX  8049,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  retail  milk  route;  Finger  Lakes  region;  good 
buildings,  tools,  three  tile  silos,  pasturizing  plant, 
50  cows,  toilet,  bath,  hardwood  floors  in  tenant  and 
main  house;  hot  water  heat,  good  alfalfa  land,  cheap, 
$50,000.  Owner.  Jensen  Dairy,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


$2,000,  balance  like  rent,  buys  50  acre  dairy,  poultry 
and  fruit  farm,  7-room  dwelling,  all  improvements; 
other  necessary  farm  buildings,  macadam  highway.  O. 
S.  Jansen,  WallkiU,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  3-1474. 


FARMS,  etc. ;  888  acres  (Long  Island) ;  machinery, 
equipment,  tractors,  truck;  also  pressure  cookers  for 
canning  factory,  together  with  16  buildings  offered  free 
and  clear;  our  value  over  $100,000;  will  sell  on  easy 
terms  or  consider  trade;  will  divide;  principal  only. 
Heyser  Office,  •  Port  Jefferson  Station,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  Connecticut — Saybrook,  Westbrook,  Essex 
vicinity;  authentic,  artistic  old  house,  completely 
restored,  modernized,  four  bedrooms  with  baths,  water, 
heating  system,  decorated  original  wood  panel,  130 
acres  farm  and  wood  land,  artificial  lake,  rock  and 
wire  fences,  large  barns,  cattle,  farm  equipment,  trac¬ 
tor,  truck;  excellent  location,  secluded  but  accessible; 
two- hour  express  train  service;  asking  $25,000;  bargain 
summer  or  all-year  residence;  farming.  BOX  8052, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WAN  TIED — Small  farm,  5  to  10  acres,  100  miles  New 
York  City;  good  7  or  8  room  house;  all  modern 
conveniences;  under  $6,000;  all  cash;  pictures;  full 
particulars  first  letter;  no  agents.  BOX  8053,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXCHANGE  two-family  house  for  farm;  water  and 
electric  required.  Shroder,  188-25  Quencer  Road,  St. 
Albans,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  home,  one  of  the  finest,  excellent 
location;  few  rods  off  main  highway;  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated;  10- room 
house,  including  bathroom;  all  steel  ceilings,  round 
cupola,  hardwood  finish,  fresh  water  system,  hot  water 
heat,  electricity,  drilled  well,  two  large  cisterns;  ex¬ 
cellent  buildings;  all  under  slate  roofs;  new  garage; 
large  brooder  house;  grand  summer  kitchen;  beautiful 
barn;  necessary  outbuildings;  60  acres;  highest  state 
cultivation;  four-year  rotation,  level  to  rolling;  26 
acres  woods,  considerable  timber;  good  pasture.  BOX 
8055,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — Yates  County  dairy  farm,  110  acres;  good 
level  ground;  good  buildings,  40  apples,  grapes, 
other  fruit,  seven-room  house,  $4,000,  terms;  21  head 
stock  and  machinery  at  market  value.  BOX  8057, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — Eight-room  house,  10  acres  of  land,  garage, 
barn  and  chicken  coops,  fruit  trees,  farming  imple¬ 
ments.  Write  Box  443,  Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 


WILL  Sell— Brick  hotel,  30  rooms;  Route  11,  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley  ;  100  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  I  I 
tourists;  National  Park,  caverns;  will  either  retire  or 
expand.  H.  J.  Benchoff,  Woodstock,  Va. 


FOR  Sale— 15-acre  village  farm;  six  rooms,  improve¬ 
ments,  brook,  barn,  $6,500,  half  cash.  Harry  Vail, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


■WANTED — Abandoned  farm  with  stream,  pond  or  sea 
view.  BOX  8060,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


ULSTER  County,  25  acres  meadow  and  pasture,  trout 
brook,  bam,  hennery,  well,  county  road;  electricity, 
school  bus  bungalow  sites;  good  view;  hunting;  one 
cow,  brood  sow.  BOX  8064,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  on  share  basis  fully  stock  and 
equipped  dairy  farm;  or  will  work  for  salary;  am  a, 
responsible  married  man,  no  children;  house  must 
have  all  modem  conveniences;  desire  only  southern 
New  York  or  northern  New  Jersey  locality;  give  full 
particulars.  BOX  8065,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHENANGO  County,  335  acres  in  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  drilled  well,  18-room  dwelling,  bungalow, 
garage,  basement  bam,  stables,  57  head,  large  hen 
house,  Delco  lights;  one  mile  north  of  Lake  View, 
near  Route  41;  price  $8,000.  Gertrude  Fowlston,  Ox¬ 
ford,  N.  Y„  owner.  


FARM,  168  acres,  electricity,  modern  improvements; 

new  forced  heat  furnace;  water  cups  and  milk  cooler; 
price  $6,000.  Everett  Shapley,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Up  to  60-acre  fruit  farm,  suitable  for 
chickens  and  some  vegetables,  have  water,  good  road; 
140  miles  N.  Y.  C.;  reasonable.  BOX  8072,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

CASH  for  highway  farm  suitable  cabins.  Moore,  153 
3d  Ave.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


EGREMONT,  Mass.,  180-acre  farm  estate;  eight-room 
farmhouse,  modem  conveniences,  large  bam,  suitable 
dairy  or  stock;  owner’s  house  Cape  Cod  type,  six  rooms, 
all  modern  conveniences;  magnificent  views,  trout 
stream,  spring  water  supply;  low  taxes;  $18,000.;  four 
miles  to  railroad  station;  three  hours  to  New  York 
City.  BOX  8071,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAYUGA  County,  near  Auburn,  on  macadam  road,  78- 
aere  farm,  excellent  for  dairying  and  poultry;  good 
11-room  house,  cement  basement  barn  complete  with 
metal  stanchions,  housing  for  chickens,  pigs,  garage 
and  workshop,  electricity  and  good  well  water  supply; 
within  half  mile  school,  church  and  stores,  $3,500,  half 
down.  BOX  8070,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


247-acre  stock  farm,  116  tillable,  100  pasture,  30 
woods,  good  buildings,  13-room  house,  112-foot  bam, 
running  water,  Delco  plant;  complete  line  tools,  trac¬ 
tor-,  combine,  40  head  young  stock,  35  hogs,  team; 
priced  right,  direct  from  owner.  Harold  Schmidt,  New 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — About  300  acres,  60  in  tillage,  nine-room 
house,  shed,  garage,  bam;  running  water  in  house 
and  barn;  $3,000  cash.  Guy  Crockett,  Guilford,  Me. 


FOR  Sale — Poultry  farm.  New  Jersey;  only  two  years 
in  operation,  2100  laying  capacity,  brooder  houses, 
ranges,  shelters,  ^complete  latest  style  equipment;  25 
acres  fertile,  cultivated  land,  partly  asparagus,  alfalfa; 
two-story  dwelling,  bath,  heat;  school  bus,  telephone; 
with  or  without  livestock.  BOX  8078,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM,  65  acres,  2  brooks,  42  acres  tillable  fertile 
early  soil;  good  road,  4'A  miles  to  town;  mail,  school 
busses;  deliveries  at  door;  poultry  eapaeity  1500  hens, 
1500  pullets  and  3-4000  broilers,  automatic  fountains, 
barn,  wagon  shed,  outbuildings;  fruit  trees,  garden; 
seven-room  modem  house,  hot  air,  electric  throughout; 
screens,  storm  sash;  two  good  wells;  terms;  $12,000. 
H.  Jahn,  Route  3,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


FARM  for  sale  or  rent,  60  tillable  acres;  all  tools. 
Inquire  Gordon  Livingston,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


NINE  stoneless  fertile  acres  in  village;  large  fur¬ 
nished  house,  electricity,  good  water;  120  miles  New 
York  City,  $7000;  consideration  part  cash.  Adi 
Manor,  13  Calan  Ave.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


48-ACRE  truck  farm,  fine  soil;  modern  six-room  house, 
barn  and  outbuildings;  200  bearing  apple  trees;  near 
markets;  $5800,  half  cash.  Richard  Bischoff,  English- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Rent  or  buy  country  home  about  five  acres- 

commuting  distance  New  York  City.  Goldman,  69 
Pineapple  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale— 11-room  house,  12-acre  farms,  black  soil; 

raise  any  vegetable,  vineyard  and  fruit  trees;  bam. 
well,  electricity;  macadam  road;  reasonable.  Call  Car- 
ciopolo.  Box  341,  Rt.  2,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


FARMS,  ranches,  homes,  stores,  hotels;  lists;  60  acres, 
,  . c°ws,  tools;  $6,500.  Hendrickson,  brokers.  Cobles- 
kill,  Schoharie  County  (Eastern),  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  Shore  Maryland;  seven-acre  poultry  farm 

practically  new  five-room  bungalow ;  all  conveniences 
steam  boat;  edge  town;  poultry  houses,  garages,  cmin* 
mint.  BOX  8090,  Rural  New-Yorker,  “  D 

WANT  200-acre  farm,  near  main  highway  l  submit  ful 

hurst 8*l’  IStN1CY  DtkaU’  4136  Elbertso«  St.,  Elm- 

FOR  Rent— Fully  equipped  blacksmith  and  repaii 

business.  Mrs,  Niles,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Land  on  heavily  traveled  main  highway; 

suitable  for  tourist  trade;  complete  description;  full 
details;  prompt  reply.  Jacquemin,  489  East  4th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


133-ACRB  dairy  farm,  two  miles  from  Greene,  N.  Y., 
32x70  barn,  drinking  cups,  silo,  etc. ;  will  keep  30 
cows  and  team;  eight-room  house,  bath,  electricity 
one  of  the  best;  price  $5,000;  $1,500  down;  immediate 
possession;  or  will  sell  completely  equipped  with  large 
dairy,  tractor,  etc.,  to  right  party  direct  from  owner. 
John  Standish  Greene,  N.  Y.,  or  United  Real  Estate, 
Triangle,  N.  Y.  Phone  Greene  47Y4. 

FOR  Sale — In  Dutchess  County,  17-acre  farm;  seven 
rooms;  all  improvements,  bams.  BOX  8093,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GOOD  farm  and  tourist  home  for  sale,  24  acres  or 
tillage  pasture  and  fire  wood;  $9500;  vacate  October. 
A.  W.  Littlefield,  Wells,  Me. 

BACHELOR  wants  place  suitable  for  bees  and  chick¬ 
ens,  good  fishing,  plenty  wood;  low  price;  can  repair. 
BOX  9002,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  store  business,  one  person  can  run; 

small  investment;  small  income  sufficient;  give  de¬ 
tails.  BOX  9003,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WATERFRONT  poultry  farm,  eight  acres;  modem, 
large  capacity,  good  home,  conveniences;  other  ad¬ 
vantages;  sacrifice.  Owner,  R.  D.  2,  Box  111,  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 

176- ACRE  river  farm,  23  miles  from  Binghamton;  10- 
room  house,  bath,  furnace,  electric  lights,  well  shaded 
lawn;  110  foot  cement  basement  bam,  full  of  hay; 
drinking  cups,  silo,  2  horses,  SO  head  Holstein  cattle; 
all  tools  and  crops;  rich,  deep  soil;  good  buildings; 
good  location;  $15,000.  H.  P.  VanOrder,  39  Clarke 
St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

VILLAGE  poultry  farm,  three  acres,  on  pavement,  75 
miles  from  Boston;  capacity  1000  layers;  five  rooms 
and  bath,  electricity,  town  water;  $4,800,  including  all 
equipment.  BOX  9007,  Ruarl  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm  from  10  to  15  acres,  50  miles 
or  less  from  New  York  City,  with,  electricity  and 
water;  give  full  description  and  price  in  first  letter; 
no  cards;  free  of  mortgage  and  taxes.  Mrs.  A.  Rein- 
hard,  230  East  123d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  pounds,  $1.50  prepaid  to 

third  zone;  satisfactio»  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  goat  cheese  (not  rationed),  digests  easier; 

also  mildly  laxative;  pound,  $1.25;  3  pounds,  $3.50, 
postpaid.  Twin  Pine  Goat  Farm,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3.39  per 
gallon;  maple  sugar,  $2.75  per  5  lbs.;  maple  cream, 
75c.  per  lb.  In  tins;  shipping  charges  extra.  Roscoe  A. 
Deming,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 

PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shaped)  sugar  cakes; 

about  11  to  pound,  $1;  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5  pounds,  post  paid  to 
third  zone,  $1.50;  10  pounds,  $2.80.  Garden  Gold 
Apiaries,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

TWO -QUART  can  maple  syrup,  one  pound  can  maple 
sugar,  one-half  pound  box  maple  cream  candy,  $4, 
delivered.  Brown's  River  Maple  Products,  Jericho,  Vt. 

FOR  Sale — Pure  Vermont  maple  sugar,  best,  55c.  per 
lb. ;  dark,  45c. ;  5  and  10  lb.  palls,  not  prepaid.  Wal¬ 
ter  Piper  &  Son,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 

NECTAR  brand  honey,  new  crop  clover;  5-lb.  pails 
postpaid  second  zone,  $1.35;  10-lb.  pails,  $2.60;  six 
5-lb.  jars  by  express  f.  o.  b.  Coxsackie,  $6.60;  also 
available  buckwheat  and  wild  thyme,  same  price;  no 
C.  O.  D.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  fancy  English  walnut  halves,  lb.,  $1.55;  2  lbs., 
$8’;  5  lbs.,  $7 ;  popcorn,  5  lbs.,  $1.50,  prepaid.  R. 
L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

HONEY,  new  crop  of  choice  clover;  produced  in  our 
own  apiaries  In  St.  Lawrence  County;  case  of  six 
5-lb.  jars,  $6.66;  one  5-lb.  jar,  $1.25;  express  not  pre¬ 
paid.  Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143,  Huevel- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

WANT  to  buy  wild  elderberries;  write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  BOX  8088,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SPRING  blossom  wild  flower  honey,  prepaid  third  zone; 
$2.98  gallon.  Tinari’s  Apiaries,  Betbayres,  Pa. 

VERMONT  maple  sugar.  5  lbs.,  $2.75;  maple  cream, 
5-lb.  tin,  $3.75;  all  prepaid.  Victor  Brunell,  Jr., 
Orleans,  Vt. 

Country  Board 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

Phone  7-5221.  Maternity  and  convalescents,  unwed 
mothers’  cases,  confidential. 

BOARDERS  wanted;  low'  rates.  Marjorie  McClellan 
Flint,  Randolph,  Vt. 

WANTED — Room  and  board  with  relined  family  in 
the  country  for  young  woman  (semi-invalid)  requir¬ 
ing  some  supervision;  kind  and  intelligent  care  and 
simple  surroundings  essential;  full  particulars  on  re¬ 
quest.  BOX  7981,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STONE  House  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y. ;  reservations  for 
a  few  refined  adults;  modern,  quiet,  own  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  home  cooking;  screened  dining  porch;  well  fur¬ 
nished;  new  twin  beds;  trout  fishing  nearby;  200  acres; 
rates  $28  per  week  per  person;  week  ends,  $5  per  day. 
Mrs.  E.  Grace,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  lady  desires  board  with  quiet  people  for 
the  winter  at  moderate  price.  BOX  8040,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  Board — Couple;  nice,  quiet  home;  modern 
conveniences;  beautiful  country:  bus  passes  door; 
reasonable.  Mrs.  T.  Pressimone,  Boght  Road,  R.  F.  D. 

1,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

MAN  wishes  permanent  board  on  plain,  ordinary 
farm;  nothing  ritzy;  pay  monthly.  Particulars,  BOX 
8045,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  wishes  two,  three  rooms  on  real  farm.  New 
York  State,  year  round,  furnished,  with  private  fam¬ 
ily;  only  boarder;  reference.  Write  Box  485,  50  East 
Fordham  Road,  N.  Y.  City. 

WOULD  like  board  for  myself  and  12-year-old  son 
on  farm  not  more  than  70  miles  from  New  York 
City;  all  conveniences;  good  meals.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Riley, 
942  East  29th  St.,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

OFFER  understanding  and  responsible  care  for  one 

or  two  boys  under  seven;  private  home;  their  health 
and  happiness  conscientiously  considered.  H  A 
Spencer,  Oakland,  N.  J. 

WANTED-s-Boarders  in  mountains;  small  farm:  rea¬ 

sonable.  12  Railroad  Ave.,  Brandon,  Yt. 

ALESCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 

dmbeuc,  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
on°oni  15>ew  °Zk '  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
8056,  Rural  New-\orker. 

WOULD  like  additional  listings,  farms  and  boarding 

Houses  which  can  meet  requirements;  plain,  whole¬ 
some  food,  good  beds,  indoor  bathroom  facilities;  also 
interested  in  farms  which  take  winter  boarders;  abso¬ 
lutely  no  charge  made  until  guests  are  obtained  for 
you;  send  snapshots.  Rural  Vacations  Bureau,  1775 
Broadway.  Room  714,  New  York  City. 

V) ANTED— Gentleman  boarders;  improvements;  private 

country  home.  Mrs.  John  Ennist,  Delhi.  N  V 

Miscellaneous 

ELECTRIC  clippers  wanted;  Stewart  or  any  other 

RmVoc^ns,  Katonah’,  numbw  anJ  partlcularS- 

CLOVER  or  alfalfa  wanted  in  the  field,  baled.  Write 

^Pleasant  Hill  Farm,  Chester,  N.  J.,  or  call  Chester 

-  “V  “  °  “•  p-  *v  am  garden  tractor,  ot 

ate.u  only  eight  hours;  like  new;  rubber  tires,  wl 
weight,  6-inch  plow  and  row  cultivators;  $275,  t 
freight.  James  M.  Lonergan,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y, 


June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5%  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  reporting  for 
the  month  of  June,  1944,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op ...  $3.63  $0.0772 

Hillsdale  Co-op.,  Inc..  .  ,  3.58  .076 

Shawangunk  Co-op  ....  3.49  .0742 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc...  3.465  .0737 

Four  County  Creameries  3.18  .0655 

Bovina  Center  Co-op..  3.17  .0674 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op...  3.145  .0669 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc.  3.12  .0663 

Conesus  Pr.  Co-op.,  Inc.  3.12  .0663 

Grandview  Dairies,  Inc.  3.12  .0663 

Arkport  Dairies,  Inc...  3.12  .0663 

Rose  Lake  Dairies,  Inc.  3.12  .0663 

Sheffield  Farms  Co _  3.11  .0661 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op..  3.10  .0659 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op . . .  3.10  .0659 

Dairymen’s  League _ 3.01  .064 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight, 
bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  Administrator’s  price  is  $3.12 
for  New  York,  Rochester  $3.22,  Buf¬ 
falo  $2.95. 


Borden  Continues  Increased 
Dividend  Rate 

The  Borden  Company  has  announced 
that  its  third  1944  dividend  will  be  at 
the  same  increased  rate  of  40  cents  a 
share,  as  against  30  cents  last  year. 
Total  dividend  payments  to  date,  at  the 
rate  of  $1.20  a  share,  amount  to 
$5,190,000,  compared  with  $3,892,500 
last  year  on  the  same  number  of  shares, 
at  the  rate  of  90  cents  a  share. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  .  3.20 

Successful  JPoultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . . . .  3.00 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  . 1.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne  .  1.25 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Miscellaneous 


BEES — Italian  or  Caucasian  packages,  with  queei 

2  pounds,  $4;  3  pounds,  $5;  none  C.  O.  D. ;  quec..„ 
$1.25  each.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Air  cooled  gasoline  motors;  state  make, 
model,  condition,  K.  Gabrosek,  Fly  Creek,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — One  row  power  takeoff  potato  digger,  in 

good  condition.  Anthony  Bogdan,  Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Guns,  carbines,  pistols,  civil  war  period; 
^also  Indian  relics.  Charles  Hubbard,  Southampton,’ 


LIGHTING  plant,  Crocker  Whaler  generator,  6 
amp..  115  volt,  direct  current;  coupled  direct  t 
Ford  V-8  1937.  with  90  Edison  batteries,  300  amp 
Split  Bock  Falls  Inn,  New  Russia,  N.  Y. 


SELECTION  of  good  carriages  and  carts  in  good 
condition:  two  surreys,  station  wagon  with  poles  and 
shafts,  jogging  cart,  bicycle  wheel  buggy  and  sleigh; 
reasonable  J.  Brooks  Emory,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mahopac, 
N.  Y.  Mahopac  826. 


WANTED — Large  capacity  light  plant.  Radtke  Bros., 
Dover,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Corn  harvester,  late  model;  please  state 
make,  when  bought,  present  condition  and  price  f. 
o.  b.  your  freight  depot.  BOX  8012,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


— set  neavy  dark  oak  dining  room  chairs, 
or  10,  with  or  ^without  arms;  reasonable  prie 


muiuui,  at 

BOX  8028',  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — Kinkade  garden  tractor,  practically  new; 

complete  all  attachments,  including  large  plow  and' 
12  inch  discs,  $22i  Fred  M.  Phillips,  Hampton  Bays. 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Hay  car,  two  pulleys,  three  grain  slings, 
about  200  feet  one-inch  hay  rope.  William  Maples, 
Box  378,  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  cider  press  and  gasoline  engine.  T.  W 
Haas,  Tuekerton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Com  harvester:  state  make,  condition,  age. 

Price.  Wesley  Bruey,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


FORDSON  Tractor — Excellent  condition;  overhauled 

completely  in  1943  and  operated  very  little  after 
overhauling;  good  rubber  on  front  wheels;  rear  wheels 
of  metal;  location  Phoenicia,  N.  Y. ;  ready  to  go  now 
Robert  P.  Kehoe,  1  East  42d  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Shallow  well  pump.  Box  134,  Prince  Bay 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Honey  extractor  and  other  bee  supplies. 

Write  information  to  William  Schmid,  Washburn’s 
Lane,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 


two  finishers,  nine  intermediates,  rubber  belt  clei 
ing,  running  water  system.  Fresh  Meadow  Fan 
86-03  Lawrence  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Greenhouse  structure,  25x25;  side  and  top 
vents,  rustless  steel;  benches,  heating!  pipes;  all  A1 
material  and  condition.  W.  E.  Kling,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  buy,  from  farmer  direct,  two  cars  al- 
falfa  and  12  cars  good  dairy  hay.  Write  R.  B. 
Gardiner,  Storrs,  Conn. 


WANTED — Horse  meat,  1000  lbs.  monthly.  Rex  Mink 
Farm,  Chestnut  St„  off  Forest  Road,  Allendale, 
N.  J.  R,  X).  1. 


BICYCLE,  shotgun,  radio,  violin;  sell  or  trade. 
Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


BEES — Northern  bred,  gentle,  productive  and  excellent 
wintering  Caucasian  and  Italian  queens,  $1  each. 
Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — Garden  tractor,  5  h,  p. ;  standard;  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Address  E.  C.  Hardt,  Wildwood,  Pa. 


WANTED — Lawn  mower,  gasoline  powered,  suitable 
small  estate,  must  be  in  good  condition,  Peter  Porkas, 
256  West  23rd.  St.,  New  York  City. 


PROFIT-BRED  from  PROVEN  STRAINS 


READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS 

40,000  Pullets,  from  four  weeks  up  to 
Ready  to  lay.  Now  ready  for  shipment. 
Range  Raised  and  of  high  production 
breeding  stock.  These  early  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  will  make  money  for  you. 

Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week  during 
the  summer  and  fall  months. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  Crosses. 

Write  for  Prices! 

-  Beginning  Our  25th  Year  - 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner 

Phone  1309-J1, 

Box  R  Hudson,  New  York 


WHIT!4t0CK 

■  BABY $4  Q  AA  PER 
CHICKS  100 


1 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
6RADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Mass.-U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 

PLUS  WARREN'S  PRIVATE  STANDARD 

roi  '-ro  0111681  'vinr>lnE3  attest  the  soundness  of 
att  'Yarre1n  Breeding  Program.  Now  leading 
ALL  breeds  at  Farmingdale.  New  York  Test 

MASS.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Tested  Since  1929  without  a  Reactor 

L  *£DS  j  ROCK-REDS 

Headed  by  Advanced  Headed  by  Barred  Males. 

w  P-  Males  fr0m  u  s-  R-O.P.  Strain 

Now  booking  orders  for  Chicks  for  Fall, 

rYVlw  andT  S,%ing  delivery.  Write  for 
Catalog  and  Pnce  List. 

D  —  j.  J.  WARREN  J  association 

North  Brookfield.  Mass.  /  certified 

POULTRY 
.BREEDERS 


’  Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


Pullets,  Hanson  strain ;  500  Wh  I.e 
®render  s  stock.  Beady  to  lay  In  Augu‘ 

$1.50  per  bird.  Ferncliff  Farm,  Rhinebeek.  n!  ’ 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  ®ay  °ld  ducklings. 


Runner  Ducklings  $18.00:  Sexed  hens  $25.00-  Drakes 
$14.00  prepaid.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm.  Drifting,’  pinna 

FRANK  £UC£S-  „  Drakes-  Hatching  Eggs. 

FRANK  HAUCK,  P.  Q.  Box  84,  Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y. 


HATCHERY0  Rmf-fl6!  -7iLargDe-  L,P°RY’S  DUCK 
maiuheky,  Route  5,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  $28.00  Hundred. 

R.  A.  CARMAN _ Box  R,  RICHFIELD,  PA, 

Large  Type  Pekin  Ducklings.  Order  Fall  Ducklings 

now.  REGINALD  PRYCE,  STROUDSBURG,  Pennl? 

2aEnvp?,tj^I2.moth  Pekin3  and  White  Runners. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


[ 


DOGS 


=} 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

Beauties,  heel  driving  instinct.  Females  $7:  males  $11 
Also  Shepherds.  W.  L,  ECKERT,  Taneytown,  Mdl 

FOR  SALE:  AIREDALE  PUPS 

Eligible  to  the  A.  K.  C.  Farm  raised  males  $2C- 
females,  $15.  NORMAN  TREBLE,  Albion,  New  York 


IVREBRED  cocker  pups  and  dogs. 

-  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  s.  KENYON  „  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

?o^^fJ,ELP2°l1£E„DhOGS  I15S 

JOHN  SCNMELZ,  South  Durham,  Acra,  New  York 

PUREBRED  GERMAN  POLICeTuPS 

LOUISE  C.  HERMAN,  ORADELL,  NEW  JERSEY 


SHEPHERD  PUPS,  HEEL  DRIVERS 

C.  C.  MARTIN,  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Spitz,  Black  and  Tan  and  Beagle  Puppies 

W.  L.  ECKERT.  TANEYTOWN,  MARYLAND 

ENGLISH  BULL  PUPS,  sour  mugs,  males,  $40-  fe- 
-„„maleS-  i*'35-  Eligible  to  registry  in  A.  K.  C. 

EDGEWOOD  FARMS,  TROY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

ftrnnfimWSHEPHERDSt,:."::",^:1.50,'',. 
Pad.  Smooth  Fai  Terriar  Pups  *’T£.rSS7rl“'‘ 
Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  ^Tms?Iftr^in^^ 

WANTFI)  Great  Dane,  male  or  female:  registered: 
"J>1ULU  cropped,  BOX  7955,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

i.  ?orief.  ,pol,ie  PUPPIES  from  working  stock. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


EEPS.  $20-$25  ON  APPROVAL. 

FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONNECTICUT 

Newfoundland  mixed  Puppies,  $20  and  $30  at  farm. 
No  shipping.  H0UPERT,  CLINTON,  Connecticut 
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This  Mother  has  Confidence 

Yes,  this  Mother  has  confidence  that  her  two  boys, 
who  are  fighting  on  foreign  shores,  will  help  win 
the  war  for  freedom  and  liberty  and  will  return  to 
her  soon  with  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

She  has  confidence  that  the  War  Bonds  she  is  now 
buying  will  help  provide  the  necessary  material  and 
equipment  to  win  the  war  and  provide  for  her  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  many  things  she  will 
need  after  the  war. 

And — she  has  confidence  in  Wayne  Feeds — for  over 
th$  years  she  has  found  that  they  have  enabled  her  to 
get  extra  eggs  and  extra  profits.  Like  thousands  of 
others  she  has  found  that  the  quality  of  Wayne  Feeds 
has  been  maintained  right  through  the  war  emer¬ 
gency  period.  This  has  proved  to  her  that  the  years 
of  research  and  quality  control  behind  Wayne  insures 
the  kind  of  feeds  and  feeding  results  she  wants. 

You,  too,  can  feed  Wayne  Feeds  with 
this  same  confidence — so  see  your  Wayne 
Dealer  soon — he’ll  be  glad  to  help  you 
with  your  feeding  problems. 


IT  PAYS  TO  FEED  _ 

WAYNE 


At  lirn  111  I  I  C  IMP  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  CHICAGO 
ALULU  MILLO,  Inu.  service  offices  •  fort  wayne.  ind. 

RiMinrnRE 


FREE 


LISTEN  TO  “VICTORY  FARMERS”  EVERY  TUESDAY  AND  THURSDAY— WGR.  12:45  P.M. 


SK  POULTRY 
LOSSES 


from 


LICE 


and 

Feather 
Mites 

You  need  not 
have  lice  and  feather  mites  in  your  poultry 
flock.  They  can  be  destroyed  with  little  work. 

Get  the  BLACK  LEAF  4 

Spread  on  roosts  according  to  direc¬ 
tions.  Results  are  quick  andclean-up 
is  effective.  Ask  for  Black  Leaf  40. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  „ 

CORP.,  Incorporated,  Louisville  2,  Ky. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  23  THIRD  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshire's,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock- 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses:  Straight  Run,  $12.00-100. 
White  Giants  $13.00-100.  Mixed  $1 1.00-100.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

RAISE  YOUR  OWN  MEAT 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


WITHOUT 
POISON 

Protect  Pets,  Livestock  or  Poultry 

It’s  a  patriotic  duty  to  kill  RATS,  which 
destroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  pre¬ 
cious  food  and  spread  disease.  An  easy 
and  quick  way  to  kill  rats  is  with  K-R-O. 

K-R-0  is  made  from  red  squill — a  rati¬ 
cide  recommended  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  because  it  kills  rats.  Safe  to  use 
around  livestock  or  poultry.  Ask  your 
druggist  or  feed  dealer.  7  5«i  per  2-oz.  pkg. 
K-R-0  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

KILLS  RATS 
ONLY 


K-R-O 


Pill  f  FT<5  Starting  ta  lay  and  younger.  6000  Par- 
l  uiiLL id  menter  Reds:  record  of  performance  an- 
cestry.  Also  some  Hocks,  Crosses  and  Hampshires. 
Males  for  flock  improvement.  State  clean.  Fair  prices. 

Hughes’  Foundation  Breeding  Farm,  Bernardston,  Mass. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


We  have  settled  with  the  express 
company  for  $145.50.  Thank  you  very 
much.  c.  b.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Here  was  a  long  drawn  out  compli¬ 
cated  case.  Cut  peonies  were  ordered 
for  Decoration  Day  sale,  1943.  They 
were  received  in  a  worthless  condition 
and  frozen.  The  shipper  claimed  the 
peonies  were  first  class  in  every  way 
•fend  if  worthless  when  received,  the 
express  company  was  responsible.  They 
entered  a  claim  with  the  express  com¬ 
pany  and  after  much  delay  $108  was 
offered  and  refused  and  finally  the 
above  amount  was  paid.  Without  defi¬ 
nite  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the  car¬ 
rier  the  claim  could  not  have  been  col¬ 
lected.  In  case  of  damage,  have  your 
agent  sign  a  receipt  to  that  effect. 

The  season  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  being  at  hand,  make  a  note  to  be¬ 
ware  of  fly-by-night  itinerant  dealers 
and  agents.  All  sorts  of  supplies  for  the 
farm  will  be  offered  and  sales  of  farm 
products  will  be  negotiated  at  what 
may  seem  to  be  extremely  attractive 
prices,  but  prudence  and  caution  must 
be  exercised.  In  the  long  run,  as  a 
rule,  regular  channels  of  trade  for  the 
supplies. you  need  and  for  the  buying 
and  selling  of  farm  goods  will  prove 
more  satisfactory  and  serve  to  curtail 
the  black  market  activities. 

The  Cello -Plastic  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  is  advertising  a  paint  product  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  “Cello  Plastic”  for 
$6.75  to  $8.75  per  gallon,  that  promises 
wonders.  Is  the  product  known  to  you 
and  what  is  the  reputation  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers?  A.  z. 

New  York. 

Plastic  paints  are  not  recognized  as 
yet  by  the  best  houses  in  the  paint  in¬ 
dustry.  Some  say  the  claims  are  decep¬ 
tive  and  the  prices  high.  It  is  reported 
that  some  of  them  are  not  satisfactory 
and  it  is  then  a  terrifically  expensive 
job  when  one  tries  to  remove  them. 
For  this  particular  company  the  records 
are  not  complete  and  they  are  being 
investigated.  In  the  meantime  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  any  information  that 
our  readers  can  send  us  as  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  their  methods. 

If  a  man  dies  leaving  property  and 
no  children,  how  much  can  his  widow 
hold?  I  would  like  the  law  on  this 
question  for  both  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts.  J.  o. 

New  Hampshire. 

Under  New  Hampshire  law,  where  a 
man  dies  without  a  will,  leaving  no 
children,  his  surviving  widow  can 
waive  her  dower  rights  and  claim  tip  to 
$7,500  in  value  of  her  husband’s  real 
estate  and  personal  estate,  plus  one- 
half  of  the  remainder;  the  balance  going 
to  his  parents,  if  living,  or  if  dead,  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives.  If  the  decedent  left  no  par¬ 
ents,  brothers  or  sisters  of  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  his  surviving  widow  is  en¬ 
titled  to  his  entire  estate. 

Under  Massachusetts  law,  the  same 
general  rule  holds  as  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  except  that  the  widow  is  limited 
to  $5,000  of  the  estate,  plus  one-half  of 
the  balance. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  David  B. 
Cropp  and  the  Pandiculator  Company 
of  Cleveland?  h.  y. 

New  York. 

This,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  things 
to  be  consigned  to  the  waste  basket. 
Cropp  is  said  to  have  been  in  and  out 
of  a  fraudulent  “height  increasing” 
scheme  carried  on  through  the  mails. 
He  advertised  that  through  his  method 
one  could  increase  his  height,  reduce 
waistline  and  weight.  He  had  a  “Cropp 
Therapeutic  Couch”  which  seemed  to 
be  an  offshoot  of  the  Pandiculator  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  stopped  by  a  fraud 
order  in  1941.  In  1942  a  fraud  order 
was  issued  against  Cropp  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Health  Device  Corporation, 
which  was  called  a  swindle.  Next  ap¬ 
peared  Physical  Improvement,  Inc., 
which  was  said  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  previous  fraud  and  in  1943  a  new 
fraud  order  was  issued.  It  seems  that 
'Cropp  crops  up  perennially. 

One  of  our  good  readers  sent  in  an 
inquiry  regarding  a  paper  on  goats. 
Neither  the  name  nor  addffess  were 
given  in  full  and  we  could  not  reply. 
We  cannot  answer  any  letters  that  fail 
to  give  full  name  and  address.  Any 
letters  will  be  considered  confidential 
if  requested,  but  the  name  in  full  and 
correct  address  must  accompany  it. 

I  have  stock  in  the  Pandem  Oil  Cor¬ 
poration.  Is  it  of  any  value  or  any 
good  at  all?  I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you 
can  find  out.  We  have  taken  the  paper 
for  a  number  of  years  and  know  you 
have  helped  others.  If  any  charge, 
send  your  bill.  u.  b. 

New  York. 

This  company  is  no  longer  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  we  can  find  no  value  for  the 
stock.  This  investment  will  have  to  be 
charged  off  to  experience.  There  is  no 
bill  for  any  help  or  information  we  can 
give  our  readers,  but  we  are  not  in¬ 
vestment  authorities  and  do  not  advise 
readers  on  same. 


ROTA-CAPS  Remove 
Large  Roundworms 
and  Intestinal  Capillaria  Worms 

Many  preparations  do  not  remove 
these  capillaria  worms.  Though  not 
so  common,  a  heavy  infestation  is 
very  damaging  to  the  bird.  So. 
when  treating  your  flock  for  large 
roundworms,  you'll  welcome  this  ex¬ 
tra  value  which  Rota-Caps  provide. 

Rotamine,  the  drug  compound 
found  only  in  Rota-Caps,  removes 
these  intestinal  capillaria  worms,  in 
addition  to  large  roundworms,  with¬ 
out  the  effect  of  harsher  treatments. 

Rota-Caps  are  easy  to  give,  low  in 
cost,  preferred  2  to  1  by  poultry  rais¬ 
ers.  So,  get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Rota-Caps  now,  at  hatcheries,  drug, 
feed,  other  stores.  If  no  dealer  is 
near  you,  order  from  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

LOW  PRICES:  Adult  Size:  B0  caps, 
75o;  100  caps,  $1.35:  200  caps,  $2.50. 
Pullet  Size:  1 00  caps,  90c. 

Flock  treatment  for  large  round  and 
cecal  worms:  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Tott. 

the  denning 


“FULLNEED”  Brand 
means  just  THAT! 


for 

Poultry,  Dairy,  Stock 

• 

More  Dealers  Every 
Year  Write:- 

JbiG 

,345  Babcock  Street 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN 

WORMS 

ROB  POULTRY  PROFITS 


If  you  want  more  eggs  and  increased' 
poultry  profits,  be  sure  to  keep  your 
birds  healthy  and  free  from  worms. 

Worms  come  out  — egg  production 
goes  up  — when  you  feed  OVUMIX 
in  your  mash.  This  new  “double¬ 
duty”  Tonic  and  Wormer  improves 
health  and  increases  production  — and 
80  easily,  too.  No  fuss  or  bother. 
Just  mix  handy  5-lb.  package  of 
OVUMIX  with  100  lbs.  of  your  reg¬ 
ular  mash.  Inexpensive,  but  very 
effective.  Order  today  from  your 
local  dealer,  or  write  for  free  folder. 


'  DOUBLE-DUTY 


OVUMIX 

TONIC  and  WORMER 


WHITMOYfR  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

BOX  N8-S  MYERST0WN,  PENNA. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 


Fresh  native  Eggs 
the  Boston  Market, 
prompt  payment, 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B. 

I  Faneuil  Hall  Market 


bring  top  prices  in 
Fair  treatment  and 
Market  information 

SMALL  CO. 

Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Ebbs  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prlceg  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. _ _ 

CHIP  Tour  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
Ju  A.  1 T  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  'Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Bex  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  n.t. 

”  CAN  USE 

FANCY  E  G  G S 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  1 2th  Ave.  New  York  City 

FANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  w.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

f  r _ CL.- _ „ _ for  best  prices  and  prompt 

r  ancy  fcgg  onippers  returns  ship  your  eggs  to 
Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 

-  WANTED— EGGS,  BROWN  OR  WHITE  — 

Edward’s  Farms,  185-08  Jamaica.  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

WHISKEY  BARRELS  FRESH  EMPTIED 

35  gal.,  $3.75  each;  2  for  $7.00 
50  gal.,  $4.25  each;  2  for  $8.00 
5  for  $19.  Freight  prepaid.  Special  prices  on  quantities 

—  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS  DISTILLERY  — 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Phone  Norwalk  6-5/57 

RAZOR]  BLADES  "“XT" 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com- 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


L 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Single  man  as  assistant  at  Gladstone,  N. 

J. ;  small  private  farm;  $50  and  board;  references: 
state  nationality  and  experience.  BOX  8010,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MILKERS— Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines  and 
hand  milking;  $100  per  month,  plus  room  and  board: 
plus  bonus.  Write  full  particulars,  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc,  Union,  New  Jersey.  


HELP  WANTED — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen, 
single  or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also 
need  farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey 
Farms,  Route  S-31,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines  and 
hand  milking;  $100  per  month,  plus  room  and  board, 
plus  bonus.  Ideal  .  Dairy  Farms,  2331  Morris  Ave., 
Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Chambermaid  -  waitress,  family  of  two: 

own  bedroom;  share  sitting  room  and  bath  with 
housekceper-cook;  good  wages;  comfortable  home.  Mrs. 
Avery  Robinson,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  manager  (married),  for  modern  dairy  fruit 
farm,  2,000  apple  trees,  18  milking  cows;  Champlain 
area ;  experienced  dairy  herdsman,  familiar  with  erops 
and  machinery;  orchard  experience  unnecessary;  salary, 
with  share  in  prolits  or  shares:  deferment  possible; 
state  experience,  references  and  salary  expected.  BOX 
7912,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED— Man  help  make  small  estate  pay;  poultry, 
vegetables,  etc. ;  comfortable  home ;  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary.  Box  7983,  Rural  New-Yorker,  or  phone  Roslyn, 
L.  I„  7. 

WANTED — All  around  cook  in  small  tearoom  in  coun¬ 
try;  good  salary.  Hebert’s  Inn,  Franklin,  Ma3S. 
Phone  Franklin  260. 


WANTED — Man  to  operate  and  take  complete  charge 
of  large  broiler  farm:  must  be  well  experienced  in 
all  its  phases;  house  on  premises;  the  right  man  will 
find  that  a  better  position  cannot  be  found  anywhere. 
BOX  7916,  Rural  New-Yorker. , 


SINGLE  farmer  tor  gentleman  s  u  u,  ... 

County,  N.  Y. ;  must  have  knowledge  of  stock  and 
crops;  permanent  position,  with  good  home  and  wag<"! 
for  the  right  man.  BOX  7924,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


plant  near  New  ior»  uu, 
salary  desired.  BOX  7923.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in  State  insti¬ 

tution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical  condition 
must  be  United  States  citizens  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State;  ages  18-60;  $71.95  pel  montl 
and  room,  board  and  laundry;  eight-hour  day;  certifi¬ 
cate  of  availability  required  if  employed  in  essentia 
industry.  Write  Superintendent  Letchworth  \  illage 
Thiells,  New  York.  


UYVI1  I  Will*  uvui  v.*  auv.  »  •--- 

lars.  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


,N  _L  VjU - v,v,v. 

51,  Rural  New-Yorker 


HELP  wanted;  dairyman,  married  or  single;  experi 

enced  for  job  in  mid-Long  Island  Plant;  -.V.^ehrlnl 
tion  for  a  good,  sober  man;  good  pay.  Bian„lebunl 
Farm,  St.  Janies,  New  York. 


an  institution  for  .  children ;  g°ou 
lintenance ;  excellent  working  conditions,  in  reply 
ite  age,  past  experience.  Address  Hawthorne- i.i.dai 
lolls  School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 


com  in  August  ana  hepiemoer ,  •pou  xt  t 

nd  board.  Nat  Ludwig,  Wallpack,  Sussex  Co.,  N,  J. 


3HT  nurse  wanted;  graduate  or  undergraduate,  de 

ivery  room,  experienced;  good  salary  ta  capable  per 
Springer  Private  Hospital,  lb  Evelyn  St.,  John 
City,  N.  Y.  Phone  7-5221 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

All  advertisements  for  this  depart 
ment  must  reach  us  not  later  thai 
Tuesday  morning,  August  22,  to  ap 
pear  in  the  September  issue. 


HERDSMAN— Assistant  herdsman  wanted  to  work 
with  herd  of  finest  type  registered  Jerseys;  top 
breeding  establishment;  animals  on  registry  of  merit 
and  herd  improvement;  excellent  opportunity  in  desir¬ 
able  location;  want  serious  applicant  who  has  been _  at 
least  three  years  in  one  job  and  desirous  of  building 
up  with  the  herd;  attractive  living  quarters,  490  acre 
farm;  one  hour  from  New  York,  29  minutes  from  Jer- 


ATTENDANT  Nursing— Free  training  with  pay  for  c 

career  as  nursing  attendant;  ages  18  to  45.  Apply  t 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  t 

Mass.  I 

WANTED — Married,  experienced,  poultry  agricultural  s 
school  graduate;  others  need  not  apply;  excellent  po-  r 
sition;  modem  plant  and  living  quarters;  salary  and  r 
bonus;  first  class  references  and  good  habits  required;  r 
responsible  position,  help  provided.  BOX  7985,  Rural  \ 
New-Yorker. 

1 

WANTED — One  young  woman,  white,  for  housework, 
plain  cooking,  help  for  children  kept ;  modern  house  s 
in  Manhasset,  »L.  I.,  offer  liberal  time  off,  room, 

hath,  $100.  Phone  collect  Manhasset,  3403,  or  write  c 
Alla,  8  Allston  Place,  Manhasset.  r 

MARRIED  dairy  farmer,  experienced  milker,  De  <J 
Laval  milker  used;  also  all-around  man  for  outside, 
familiar  with  modern  field  equipment;  $28  per  week,  y 
with  house  and  milk;  reference.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  s 

North  Road,  Chester,  N.  J.  a 

HELP  Wanted,  Male  and  Female  —  Openings  for  - 
nurses,  attendants,  cooks,  farmers,  etc. ;  salary  $1,200  ^ 

a  year  and  up;  if  you  are  in  good  physical  health, 
write  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  New  0 
York.  c 

WANTED— Farm  help,  two  inside  ($125)  and  two  out-  '  * 

side  ($100)  men;  do  not  apply  unless  thoroughly 
experienced.  Gus  Williams,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wallkill,  c 
N.  Y.  1 

COOKS,  public,  private;  couples,  maids,  waitresses, 
houseworkers ;  highest  wages.  Barton  Employment  ^ 
Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing,  pre- 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward 'and  pantry  ] 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Montefiore  Sanatarium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.  . 

MIDDLE  aged  or  elderly  woman  can  find  comfortable 
home  In  a  small  New  Jersey  town  with  a  congenial 
Christian  couple  who  cannot  afford  today’s  high  prices 
for  incompetent  household  help ;  semi-invalid  wife  can¬ 
not  take  care  of  small  house,  needs  help;  no  children; 
no  washing;  little  entertaining;  plain  country  cooking; 
we  do  not  want  a  servant — we  want  some  one  who  can 
laugh  with  us;  write  and  tell  us  about  you,  how  much 
you’d  like  to  be  paid,  and  send  references ;  we’ll  write 
and  tell  you  about  us.  Address  BOX  7990,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  under  50  in  gentleman’s 
country  home  in  Maine;  wages  $20  per  week;  no 
objection  to  children.  BOX  7999,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Caretaker,  farmer,  white,  middle  aged; 

look  after  small  farm,  chickens,  sheep,  vegetable 
patch;  18  miles  from  Philadelphia;  good  wages,  plus 
house,  light  and  heat;  good  references  required.  Write 
Charles  S.  Cheston,  Whitemarsh,  Montgomery  County, 

Pa. 

MAN,  single  or  married,  for  poultry  farm;  steady 
year-round  position ;  $25  a  week,  plus  separate  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  electric  and  heat  provided;  part  time 
work  for  wife  in  house  if  desired.  BOX  8000,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Assistant  farm  manager  to  begin  work  as 
soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  January,  1945; 
his  immediate  services  are  needed;  must  have  practi- 
cal  education,  farm  experience;  must  be  able  to  keep 
farm  books ;  sobriety  and  willingness  to  work  are  es¬ 
sential.  For  further  particulars  apply  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references  to  C.  S.  Hooper,  Belvedere 
Farm,  Howison,  Spotsylvania  County,  Va. 

SINGLE  citizens  to  work  on  institution  farm;  48 
hour  week;  pay  weekly;  no  milking;  vacations  with 
pay;  sick  care;  $900,  with  board,  single  room  and  laun¬ 
dry.  It  L.  Whitney,  Head  Farmer,  Box  288,  West- 
borough,  Mass. 

WOMAN — Cook,  first  floor  work  small/  farmhouse  in 
New  Jersey;  chambermaid,  waitress  employed:  three 
adults  in  family;  position  open  about  September  1: 
top  salary  to  capable  person;  interview  in  New  YorK 
City  essential.  Write,  giving  full  information,  BOX 
8009,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  wanted  for  all-around  farm  work;  must 
have  experience;  steady  position;  wages  $100  per 
month,  with  room  and  board;  also  farm  helper  wanted. 
BOX  8007,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Boy  to  help  harvesting  potatoes;  hourly 
wages  50c. ;  charge  for  room,  board  and  washing, 

$8  a  week.  BOX  8018,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  familiar  with  beef  cattle,  sheep,  hogs 
and  general  farm  erops  for  assistant  manager  on  a 
large  Eastern  fann;  state  age,  experience  and  terms  in 
first  letter;  also  give  references.  BOX  8019,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE  aged  woman,  general  houseworker;  good 
home;  two  in  family;  farm,  near  town.  BOX  8020, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman;  50  pure-bred 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  cows;  De  Laval  milker;  good 
cow  man  and  reliable;  pay  $40  per  week;  five-room 
house;  modern  conveniences;  milk.  Postroad  Farm, 
834  Boston  Post  Road,  Weston,  Mass.  Tel.  Waltham 
0888. 

HOUSEKEEPER  in  modem  country  home,  two  in  fam- 
ily;  must  be  refined  and  capable;  give  particulars 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  B.  T.  Fairclough, 
Alps  Road,  Preakness,  Paterson,  N.  J.  R.  F.  D.  4. 
Tel.,  Mt.  View  8-0114-R. 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  with  helper,  wanted  on 
farm ;  3,000  layers,  $350  to  $400  monthly  on  produc- 
tion  basis  to  right  man.  Andrew  Bey,  Greenville, 

N.  H. 

WANTED — Sian  for  dog  kennel;  steady  all-year  work; 

board  and  room  furnished.  P.  O.  Box  749,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 

MARRIED  couple  or  woman  with  teen-age  daughter 
wanted  to  cook  and  care  for  home  in  country  (45 
miles  from  New  York) ;  two  adults  and  two-year-old 
boy;  own  room  and  bath;  write  experience  and  expected 
wages.  Box  131,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 

COUPLE,  woman  as  housekeeper;  man  for  light  farm¬ 
ing  and  upkeep  of  Connecticut  farm;  every  modern 
convenience;  excellent  quarters  and  food  supplied;  state 
wages  and  qualifications.  BOX  8024,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

NURSES  wanted;  graduate  and  practical  nurses  wanted 
for  general  duty;  good  salary.  For  full  information 
apply  to  Directress  of  Nurses,  Good  Samaritan  Hos¬ 
pital,  Sutfein,  N.  Y. 

RESPONSIBLE  person  for  care  three-months-old  baby 
with  mother’s  supervision;  new  modem  house,  cool, 

-  healthful  location;  trees  and  flowers;  sleep  In;  no  cook- 
ing;  no  major  cleaning;  only  baby's  laundry  with  auto¬ 
matic  washer;  ample  time  for  self;  adequate  pay;  per- 

r  manent  job;  walk  to  town,  movies,  transportation;  com¬ 
fortable  room,  bath;  need  not  be  regular  baby  nurse 

-  but  must  be  nice,  pleasant  person  for  friendly,  refined 
t  home;  good  chance  to  get  experience  to  qualify  as  baby 

1  nurse;  references  required.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Schwarz,  44 

Edgewood  Road,  Summit,  N.  J. 

MOTHER  away  during  day  needs  lady  who  prefers 
-  home  to  high  wages  to  care  for  ♦four-year-old  girl 

t  and  do  light  tasks  to  assist;  September  1.  Mrs. 
a  William  A.  Nearing,  Box  125,  Milford,  Pa. 

-  COUPLE  for  caretaker;  opportunity  for  lifetime  job; 

-  lovely  grounds,  few  cows,  pigs,  chickens;  pleasant 
atmosphere;  modern  fiv^room  bungalow,  heat,  electric. 

-  eggs,  milk,  butter;  garden  produce;  salary  $1,000 
yearly,  paid  monthly;  woman  part  time  service; 

-  only  party  interested  in  owner’s  welfare  considered; 
no  objection  to  nationality.  Address  Caretaker,  P.  O. 
Box  247,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

1  WANTED — Experienced  farm  manager  for  dairy  farm 
„  in  New  Jersey;  120  head;  write,  giving  experience 

and  references,  as  well  as  salary  expected,  BOX  8039, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

lURbiES,  attendants,  Kiicnen-uiiung.  room  ui 
and  some  industrial  and  outside  jobs  open ;  gross 


to  run  string  of  eighteen  three  time  test  cows;  the 
ther  as  bam  man  and  to  strip  after  milking  ma- 


would  consider  mother  with  child.  BOX  8029,  Rural 


’ROTES  TAJN  Jl  couple  witnout  cnuuren  iui  gcnca. 
farm;  man  outside,  woman  Inside;  modern  equip- 

.  ,  91  nft  .  . .  11,  n  ^.1-,  1  /.An  rxl  e\  -  m  lrlfllo 


v  AJN  TiljD — wording  larm  manager,  luwwauxj 
ried;  however,  will  consider  single  man  with  family 

i  c _  .ft,  „ ,  l hnilHimre 


VAiNX-Ci-D — iNurses,  graduate,  unuci-6iauu«iv,  xt 

duty  in  tuberculosis  sanitarium  30  miles  from  New 

^ - .  a  ,  .  •  i  j  f  „  *•  i  nn  nunl-if  Qiinprinipn  • 


iouu,  aeyenuauie  wuiivei  nauicu  uu  wmiva  v.,, 

try  farm,  2,500  layers;  write  fully,  age,  last  em- 


L-lHJLiX  VT  ttlivvU  - - -  -  - . -  --  -- 

men,  having  knowledge  operation  of  tractor  for  work 
preparing  and  planting  orchard;  also  handy  with  tools; 
good  pay;  six-day  week,  room  and  board  if  desired; 
place  located  in  Louisiana;  could  give  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  or  winter  only,  October  to  May;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  other  qualifications,  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  P.  O.  Box  116,  Folsom,  La.  


XDDLB  aged  couple  as  careiaaers  uu  uuu 
Poughkeepsie;  woman  to  cook  and  man  to  care  for 
small  garden  and  chickens;  steady  position  under  ideal 
surroundings  and  conditions;  owner  and  wife  only 

,  ft  . .  ft  i.  ,0  ft  DAV  OftOC  T?  11  Vo  1  \Taui. 


COUPLE  as  caretakers  on  farm  in  southern  Dutchess 
County;  light  duties,  steady  position;  salary  $60  per 
month  and  board.  BOX  8039,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  man.  miscellaneous  farm  and 
cold  storage  work;  small  furnished  apartment,  radio, 
private  bath;  year-round  position.  M.  S.  Hazen, 
Milton,  N.  Y.  


WANTED — November  1,  experienced,  competent  fruit 
farm  manager,  capable  handling  hundred  acres;  new 
modern  house,  near  mid-Hudson  city;  excellent  perma¬ 
nent  opportunity;  give  complete  record,  salary  expected. 
BOX  8035,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TWO  boys’  supervisors  at  State  Training  School;  con¬ 
sidered  essential  occupation;  salary  $1.500-$1,900; 
annual  increments,  10  per  cent  emergency  allowance; 
permanent  work  for  right  men;  vacation,  sick  time, 
pension  privileges;  good  health  and  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  required;  war  workers  do  not  apply.  C.  W.  Are- 
son,  superintendent.  State  Training  School,  Industry, 
N.  Y. _ _ _ 

MAN  Wanted — Kennel  work,  garden,  flowers,  lawn; 

handy  doing  odd  jobs;  experience  with  dogs  not  nec¬ 
essary,  but  kindness  and  patience  imperative;  house 
has  all  modem  conveniences;  give  full  particulars  about 
self  and  references;  character  important;  location  On- 


LADY  with  small  daughter  wants  capable  woman  for 
general  housework  near  New  York  City;  comfortable 
quarters;  $18  per  week;  give  age,  references  and  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  8042,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Housekeeper,  handyman,  gardener;  N.  J. 

farm  estate;  permanent;  family  at  farm  summer 
only;  rest  of  year  week  ends;  $225  monthly;  reply 
giving  full  details,  experience,  capabilities  and  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  8044,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH  school  boy  who  for  health  or  other  reasons  wants 
to  live  in  land  of  sunshine,  may  contact  Florida 
gentleman  going  north  on  business ;  every  opportunity 
offered  to  attend  school  through  senior  high,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  local  college;  would  expect  helpful  assistance  in 
and  about  pleasant  iloine ;  if  interested,  give  full  in¬ 
formation  about  self  in  first  letter;  the  war  will  not 
last  forever,  so  be  prepared  for  readjustment.  BOX 
8051,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YEAR  round  position  in  southern  Maine;  breeding  and 
care  of  pure-bred  milk  goats;  small  fa-m.  K.  B. 
Jones,  Douglas  Hill,  Me. 


RESPONSIBLE  woman  to  run  small  boarding  kennel; 

permanent;  pleasant  country  home;  couple  or  mother 
and  child  considered.  BOX  8050,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHAND  for  modem  poultry  farm;  sober,  reliable; 

good  home,  wages  for  right  man.  R.  D.  2,  Box  114, 
Lakewood,  N.  J.  _ _ 

POULTRYMAN  wanted,  malo  or  female,  married  or 
single,  any  age  or  race;  good  pay.  tame,  location 
and  permanent;  experience  necessary.  Chadwick's 
Farm,  Bernardston,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  dairyman  on  producer-dealer  dairy 
farm;  no  milking  or  farm  work  expected;  excellent 
cash  salary  in  addition  to  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments  and  usual  perquisites;  send  references  and  cash 
salary  desired  in  first  letter.  Osbomdale  Farm,  P.  O. 
Drawer  469,  Derby,  Conn. _ 

FULL-TIME  job  open  September  1  at  Cooperative 
Artificial  Breeding  Association  for  good  stockman 
requiring  light  but  steady  work;  job  includes  care  of 
14  bulls  and  odd  jobs  about  headquarters;  hours  7  to  5; 
wages  married  man,  $100  per  month  and  house;  single 
man,  $125  per  month,  with  excellent  possibilities  for 
advancement;  give  full  details  and  references.  N.  J. 
Cooperative  Artificial  Breeding  Association,  Clinton, 
N,  J. _ _ _ _ 

MOTHER  and  daughter,  or  man  and  wife;  here's  your 
chance  for  a  congenial,  permanent  job  as  house¬ 
keeper,  cook,  etc.,  in  pleasant  suburban  town,  near 
New  York;  good  working  equipment,  no  fann  chores; 
two  bedrooms  and  bath ;  daughter  may  attend  high 
school;  work  part  time  if  preferred;  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  letter;  state  salary  wanted.  Pattison,  81 
Hillcrest  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Older  man,  active,  sober,  trustworthy,  for 
small  dairy;  must  stay  alone  sometimes;  state  wages 
wanted.  BOX  9015,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A 

WANTED — Middle  aged  married  couple  to  do  relief 
work  in  a  school  for  boys;  no  previous  institutional 
experience  necessary;  maintenance  provided;  pension 
after  age  65;  write,  telephone  or  see  Charles  F.  John¬ 
son,  superintendent,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa.,  for  details  and  in¬ 
formation. 


WANTED — Fine  country  woman  to  whom  a  permanent, 
pleasant  position  with  small  family  means  more  than 
war-inflated  wages;  cooking,  light  housework,  children’s 
laundry  (2),  love  children,  animals,  country;  must  be 
healthy,  happy;  new  homei,  own  rooms,  all  conveniences; 
start  $100  monthly;  will  exchange  all  details  first  let¬ 
ter;  might  consider  couple;  your  reply  acknowledged. 
E.  L.  Bacon,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


COTTAGE  parents  (couples  or  single  persons),  Brook¬ 
lyn  Home  for  Children,  67-35  112th  St.,  Forest 
Hills,  New  York;  eighteen  children;  modern  cottage; 
good  living  conditions.  Margaret  A.  Milne,  executive 
director. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  50  to  66;  man,  alone,  63,  on 
farm  home.  Box  85,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Plain  cook  and  general  houseworker; 

woman  with  child  will  be  considered;  the  residence 
is  that  of  man  and  wife,  both  professionally  engaged, 
and  hence  away  from  home  during  week  days  and  fre¬ 
quently  both  days  and  nights;  no  washing;  home  in 
small  village,  25  miles  from  New  York  City.  Reply 
Box  93,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  couple,  wife  to  board  two  or 
three  farm  boys;  man  for  general  farm  work;  mod¬ 
ern  tenement;  excellent  wages.  Coronation  Farm,  Wil- 
liamstown.  Mass. 


FARMER — To  assist  In  handling  crops;  fertile  farm 
attached  to  Jersey  cattle  breeding  establishment  400 
acres;  soil  equal  to  the  best  in  the  East;  attractive 
living  quarters,  pleasant  surroundings ;  want  steady 
man,  thoroughly  competent  and  responsible  with  at 
least  three  years’  reference  in  one  job  who  is  looking 
for  future;  farm  one  hour  from  New  York;  20  minutes 
from  Jersey  shore;  please  do  not  apply  unless  steady, 
dependable  and  absolutely  first  class;  if  writing;  give 
full  information  or  telephone  collect  by  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  office  Monday  to  Friday,  LExington  2-0700.  During 
week  ends.  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  1013.  Maurice  Poliak, 
Marlu  Farm,  West  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  to  cut  pulp,  $7.50  cord;  positively  no 
drinkers.  BOX  8058,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  Berlin  Turn¬ 
pike,  Newington,  Conn.,  five  miles  from  Hartford,  on 
Route  5;  prefer  two  men  or  father  and  son  that  can 
live  together  in  same  house;  good  salary,  house,  milk, 
electricity.  BOX  8056,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Pouitryman,  single,  broiler  farm;  drive 
truck;  must  be  dependable,  understand  German;  live 
out;  state  qualifications  and  salary  first  letter.  Phone 
Central  Islip  6318.  Zorn’s  Poultry  Farms,  Central 
Islip,  New  York. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  or  two  good  people  to  assist 
in  kitchen  and  pantry;  school  of  200  boys;  nice  po¬ 
sition.  H.  J.  Benchoff.  Woodstock,  Ya. 


All  advertisements  intended  for  this 
classified  department  must  be  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  office  not  later 
than  Tuesday  morning,  August  22, 
to  appear  in  the  September  issue. 


WANTED — Farmerette,  capable  of  milking  cows  and 
other  dairy  work.  Louis  Smith,  Wickhaven,  Pa. 


WANTED — Couple  or  single  woman  to  work  in  pleas¬ 
ant  informal  country  home  in  Connecticut;  woman  to 
cook  and  do  housework,  man  to  care  for  garden,  mow 
lawn  and  do  odd  jobs.  Write  Paul  Osborn,  Brookfield 
Center,  Conn. 


WANTED — Couple  on  farm  in  Columbia  County;  wife 
to  do  general  housework  in  family  of  two  adults; 
man  to  care  for  two  horses,  two  cows,  a  few  chickens, 
lawn,  etc.;  other  help  employed  on  farm;  separate 
cottage;  state  salary,  experience,  references,  etc.  BOX 
8063,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYJ1AN,  married,  for  modern  poultry  farm  in 
south  Jersey;  reliable,  experienced  man,  house  with 
bath,  electric  and  furnace;  good  wages;  steady  posi¬ 
tion;  exceptional  opportunity;  Gentile;  please  give  full 
information  about  yourself  first  letter.  John  J.  Cole¬ 
man,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


STEADY  position  on  Long  Island  for  a  sober,  clean, 
reliable,  small  working  family  who  can  take  full 
charge  of  60  milch  cows;  Surge  machine  used;  $215 
per  month;  four-room  bungalow,  electricity  and  milk 
supplied;  chance  for  advancement;  willing  to  sign  con- 
traet  with  proper  party.  W.  W.  Rice,  East  Islip,  N.  Y^ 

WANTED — Assistant  housekeeper  working  with  pa¬ 
tients  in  a  mental  hospital;  must  be  reliable  and  un¬ 
derstanding;  full  maintenance,  plus  salary.  Address 
Housekeeper,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


-$100  per  month  and  full  maintenance  for  couple  at  doc¬ 
tor's  country  estate;  general  cooking  and  housework 
for  the  woman;  mostly  outside  work  for  the  man.  Dr. 
C.  B.  Leech,  82  Waterman  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MARRIED  man,  middle  a"ge  preferred,  reliable,  will¬ 
ing  and  references  required;  permanent  position, 
with  house  in  White  Marsh  Valley,  Philadelphia  sub¬ 
urb  ;  private  place ;  fair  salary ;  position  calls  for 
knowledge  of  truck  gardening  and  chickens,  chiefly  gen¬ 
eral  upkeep  of  property.  Communicate  with  C.  H. 
Krumbhaar,  Jr.,  Chestnut  Hill  Post  Office,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


AN  opportunity  for  a  man  who  wants  to  work;  a  new 
herd  of  pure  bred  cattle  needs  the  service’s  of  a 
hard  working,  intelligent,  experienced  man;  excellent 
living  quarters,  possible  to  board  additional  help  Write 
fully,  stating  experience,  salary  expected.  BOX  8073 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farmer  and  his  wife  needed  for  permanent  position 
on  small  fann;  small  chores  for  wife;  limited  work 
for  farmer;  other  help  kept;  state  experience,  age,  sal¬ 
ary  inspected.  BOX  8074,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  to  help  in  home  of  single  man: 
school.  BOX  8075,  Rural  New-Yorker-. 


near 


POULTRYMAN,  capable  of  brooding  and  raising  tur¬ 
keys  and  pheasants;  good  wages;  only  healthy,  expe¬ 
rienced  man  with  good  references  need  apply;  prefer 
application  in  person.  Spring  Farm,  Sag  Harbor,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  farm  couple  for  small  farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  experience  with  farm  animals  and  machinery; 
good  pay;  up  to  date,  clean  cottage;  give  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  BOX  8069,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  or  small  farm;  couple  acceptable  if 
wife  does  housework ;  must  like  work  with  animals, 
milk,  understand  poultry ;  good  home,  decent  wages ; 
permanent;  suitable  for  person  unable  to  stand  high- 
pressure  modern  work;  give  details,  references,  salary 
wanted,  etc.  Essipotf,  Terryviile,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Port  Jefferson  710. 


- - - .  —  — «Scu  luuu  c( 

who  needs  and  wants  a  good  home  to  care  for  a  nv 
acre  fartp  and  keep  our  home  for  us;  no  intoxicatii 
drinkers  or  bad  habits;  must  love  animals  and  unde 
stand  young  .folks.  BOX  8067,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm  for  general 

farm  work;  good  wages  and  good  living  conditions 
offered.  Paul  Farrand,  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  County, 


I.,  v - .  -1111,111  lamity;  oth 

help  kept;  own  two  rooms  and  bath;  permanent  hor 
tor  capable  person.  Papemow,  82  Rye  Road  N 
Mamaroneck  3766.  ’ 

WANTED— Handy  man  for  chickens  and  other  chore 

^^Lj6_A.^L-_HamiIton,  R,  D,  7,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

WANTED  for  Jersey  herd  on  Long  Island,  assista 

herdsman-dairyman,  married,  about  85  years  of  ag 
must  bo  good  milker,  extremely  clean  at  his  wor 
good  wages  and  cottage  provided.  BOX  8080,  Rui 
in  ew- 1  orKer. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers* 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  388 . 


COWS  ON  pasture 


WITH  PASTURE 


GIVE  YOUR  COWS  THEIR 
FULL  GRAIN  RATION 


PROPERLY  FED  COWS 
MAKE  MILK  LIKE  THIS 


Build  two  hayracks.  Write  General  Mills  for  detailed 

drawing. 

★ 

Fence  off  a  small,  dry,  well -drained  pasture  field  as  near 
the  barn  as  possible. 

★ 

Put  your  cows  out  in  this  field  at  night  instead  of  in 
the  regular  pasture. 

★ 

Put  one  of  the  hayracks  in  the  lot  and  fill  it  with  hay. 
Grain  your  cows  in  the  morning  in  the  barn.  Give 
them  their  regular  barn  or  winter  quantity,  based  on 
their  milk  production. 

★ 

Set  up  the  other  hayrack  in  the  regular  pasture  field, 
and  put  your  cows  out  in  this  pasture  during  the 
day.  Don’t  leave  them  out  more  than  a  half  day  in 

real  hot  weather. 

★ 

Note  that  the  cows  eat  a  surprisingly  large  quantity  of 
hay  regardless  of  the  excellence  of  the  pasture. 

★ 

This  program  will  enable  you  to  avoid  under-feeding 
of  grain  and  roughage  due  to: 

1.  Refusal  of  all  or  part  of  regular  grain  feeding  be¬ 
cause  hunger  has  been  dulled  by  filling  up  on 
watery  pasture. 

2.  High  water  content  of  lush  spring  pasture  which 
prevents  cow  from  getting  the  total  roughage  nutri¬ 
ents  needed  even  though  she  eats  her  fill. 

3.  Lack  of  available  grass  in  hot,  dry,  summer  weather. 

4.  Cow’s  inability  to  get,  or  to  consume,  enough  pas¬ 
ture  grass  to  give  her  the  full  roughage  feeding 
needed  to  hold  up  milk  production  and  body  weight. 

★ 

With  this  program  your  cows  should  make  milk  in 
late  summer  as  shown  by  the  graph  at  the  left.  The  v 
graph  at  the  right  shows  what  may  happen  when  no 
hay  is  fed  with  pasture  and  cows  get  too  little  roughage. 

★ 

Enjoy  the  extra  dollars  of  profit  that  greater  pro¬ 
duction  will  give  you  during  July,  August,  September 
and  October.  By  maintaining  a  high  summer  milk 
level  you  get  greater  production  during  the  following 

fall  and  winter. 

GENERAL  MILLS 

Commercial  Feeds 

DEPT.  3 

MINNEAPOLIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY 


DRAINED  LOT  NEAR  BARN 


PUT 

THE  OTHER 
HAYRACK  OUT  IN 
YOUR  PASTURE  FIELD* 

★ 

POORLY  FED  COWS  HAVE 
A  SUMMER  SLUMP  LIKE  THIS 


^  NO  HAY 

WITH 

PASTURE 


q\JR  NA 
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Chestnuts  are  Coming  Back 

By  Donald  F.  Jones 


HE  discovery  of  a  diseased  chest¬ 
nut  tree  in  the  New  York  Zoo¬ 
logical  Park  in  1904  first  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  pathologists 
and  foresters  to  what  proved  to 
_ be  one  of  the  most  serious  epi¬ 
demics  of  a  plant  disease  ever  known  in  this 
country.  From  New  England  to  Alabama 
and  from  the  western  edge  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  to  Indiana,  the  chestnut  was  one  of 
the  predominating  forest  species,  compris¬ 
ing  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  trees  in 
many  places.  Today  there  are  only  a  few  scat¬ 
tering  sprouts  that  soon  die  to  the  ground.  The 
chestnut  as  a  forest,  shade  and  nut  tree  has 
been  exterminated  in  forty  years. 

This  disease,  known  as  chestnut  blight,  and 
introduced  from  the  Orient,  is  a  spore  borne 
fungus  that  spreads  its  mycelium  through  the 
live  bark  and  cambium.  After  gaining  en¬ 
trance  through  a  wound  or  insect  puncture, 
it  finally  girdles  the  tree,  killing  it  to  the 
ground.  The  fungus  does  not  live  in  the  roots, 
and  trees  that  have  been  killed  to  the  ground 


bridization  experiments  are  being 
carried  out  by  Arthur  H.  Graves, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 
At  his  farm,  near  Mount  Carmel, 
Conn.,  Dr.  Graves  has  been  work¬ 
ing  quietly  for  the  last'  13  years, 
cross-pollinating  all  available  spe¬ 
cies,  innoculating  to  test  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  blight  and  selecting 
trees  that  have  promise  both  as  a 
timber  type  and  for  nut  production. 
He  is  principally  interested  in  re¬ 
storing  the  chestnut  as  a  timber 
tree. 

Chestnut  lumber  has  long  been 
used  for  barrel  staves,  for  panelling 
and  for  structural  timbers.  It  has 
outstanding  rot-resisting  qualities. 
Chestnut  bark  at  one  time  was  the 
principal  source  of  tannin  now  im¬ 
ported  from  South  America.  Its 
largest  use  was  for  railroad  ties  and 
poles  to  carry  telephone  and  electric 
light  wires.  Some  of  these  poles,  35 
years  in  the  ground,  are  still  serv- 


frequently  sprout  from  the  healthy  roots  again 

and  again.  Occasionally  these  sprouts  be-  iceable.  Untreated  chestnut  poles 
come  sizeable  trees  and  bear  a  few  nuts,  but  and  ties  lasted  as  long  as  the  best 
so  far  none  has  acquired  any  immunity  to  the  available  material  that  is  now  pres- 
blight  disease.  Prospects  that  the  native  sure  treated  with  creosote.  To  bring 
chestnut,  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  coming  of  back  the  chestnut  as  a  forest  tree  is 
the  blight,  will  ever  be  restored,  are  slim  in-  one  of  the  important  long-time  jobs  for  the 


deed. 

New  and  Hardier  Varieties 

But  the  chestnut  is  coming  back  in  a  new 
and  hardier  form.  Asiatic  species  that  have 
lived  with  the  pathogenic  organism  for  count¬ 
less  generations  are  highly  resistant.  First  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Chinese  and  Japanese  species  are  now 
growing  in  many  parts  of  the  chestnut  area. 
Some  of  these  trees  are  now  30  years  old  and 
have  remained  healthy  and  are  bearing  good 
crops  of  edible  nuts.  While  these  resistant 
species  are  good  nut  trees,  yielding  larger 
nuts,  some  of  excellent  quality,  the  tree  itself 
is  not  the  fine  shade  and  timber  type  that  the 
native  American  chestnut  was.  The  introduced 
species  are  more  of  an  orchard  type,  low  grow¬ 
ing  and  spreading. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  there  are  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  rough,  rocky,  untillable  land 
now  producing  nothing  more  than  a  few  cords 
of  firewood.  With  no  expense  for  cultivation, 
much  of  this  land  can,  if  planted  to  disease  re¬ 
sistant  chestnut  varieties,  furnish  a  valuable 
food  crop.  In  Europe,  chestnuts  have  long  been 
used  to  fatten  hogs  and  poultry.  They  are  also 
relished  by  cattle.  With  the  productive  vari¬ 
eties  already  available  and  better  ones  soon  to 
be  released,  there  is  every  prospect  that  a  val¬ 
uable  tree  crop  can  be  brought  back  to  the 
Northeast. 

Hybridization  and  Selection 


plant  breeder. 

Out  of  the  wealth  of  material  now  on  hand, 
there  are  coming  trees  of  much  promise. 
Grafted  varieties  are  now  available  from  nurs¬ 
erymen.  Much  more  productive  varieties  are 
on  their  way.  Other  varieties  suitable  for  pro¬ 
ducing  livestock  feed  will  bring  a  valuable 
crop  to  many  barren  hillsides. 

The  grafted  varieties  now  available  from 
nurserymen  are  not  yet  sufficiently  produc¬ 
tive  or  blight  free  to  be  recommended 
generally  as  a  commercial  orchard  crop;  but 


Chestnut  blight  has  destroyed  most  of  the  native  American  chest¬ 
nut  trees  similar  to  this  one.  Many  will  remember  these  stately 
trees  and  their  good  yields  every  year. 

the  trees  are  mulched  with  these  clippings 
sufficiently  to  prevent  growth  around  them 
as  far  out  as  their  branches  extend,  they 
should  grow  vigorously.  No  fertilizer  should 
be  put  near  the  trees  the  first  year.  After 
they  are  well  established,  a  small  amount 
of  a  complete  fertilizer  such  as  a  5-10-5 
formula,  can  be  used,  but  not  placed  nearer 
than  one  foot  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  About 
one  pound  per  tree  should  be  used  the 


first  year,  and  as  the  trees  mature,  this  can  be 
increased  to  30  pounds  for  each  1000  square 
feet  of  area  that  the  trees  cover.  No  lime  is 


-  v  w  v'v  *  ** "  *'**'■'  v*.  W  »  VA  «  V 

they  are- very  much  worth  trying  in  a  limited  needed,  as  the  chestnut  is  naturally  an  acid 
way  on  land  that  is  not  suited  for  cultivated  soil  tree.  They  will  not  thrive  on  poorly 
crops  or  fruit  trees.  Chestnuts  should  not  be  drained  soil,  preferring  a  deep  mellow  soil 
planted  for  ornamental  purposes  around  among  rocks.  The  safest  general  rule  is  to 
houses.  Many  of  the  trees  are  unattractive  in  plant  where  there  are  old  chestnut  stumps  or 
shape;  the  dead  leaves  stay  on  the  trees  all  where  oak  or  beechnut  trees  are  now  growing. 


winter  and  the  odor  from  the  flowering  cat¬ 
kins  is  objectionable  to  many. 

Growing  From  Seed 

Trees  are  easily  grown  from  seed  provided 
they  are  handled  in  the  right  way.  Seedlings 
are  less  expensive  and  offer  a  gambler’s 
chance  of  getting  something  better  than  we 
now  have.  However,  most  seedlings  will  be 
poorer  than  the  best  named  varieties.  Only  a 
few  will  be  better.  The  present  best  varieties 
for  nuts  make  poor  timber  trees.  Nuts  to  be 
used  for  planting  should  be  gathered  as  soon 


Grafting  Stock 

Some  chestnuts  will  bear  a  few  nuts  the 
second  year  after  planting,  but  they  usually 
do  not  begin  to  bear  until  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year.  Like  apples,  some  trees  will  take  ten 
years  or  more  to  bear,  depending  upon  their 
location  and  growing  conditions.  Chestnuts 
are  subject  to  injury  from  leaf  eating  insects 
of  many  kinds.  The  weevil  that  ruins  many  of 
the  nuts  has  been  pretty  well  starved  out,  but 
may  be  expected  to  return  as  soon  as  there  are 
nuts  to  feed  upon.  The  trees  must  be  protect  - 


as  they  fall  after  frost  or  shortly  before,  by  ed  ^rom  mice,  rabbits,  deer,  and  browsing  live- 
pulling  off  the  unopened  burrs.  The  seed  nuts  stock>  the  same  as  apples.  They  are  easily 
These  new  chestnuts  are  the  result  of  hy-  must  never  be  put  in  a  heated  building,  as  dry-  Srafted  and  budded,  and  should  be  handled 
bridization  and  selection  carried  out  by  sev-  ing  destroy  germination.  They  may  be  at3°ut  the  same  as  apple  trees.  A  good  seed- 
eral  workers.  Extensive  and  promising  hy-  kept  in  the  burrs  for  some  time  in  a  cool 
_  place,  but  must  be 


given  enough  ventila¬ 
tion  to  prevent  mold¬ 
ing. 

The  trees  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  their  per¬ 
manent  location  after 
one  or  two  years’ 
growth,  depending 
upon  their  size.  They 
are  suitable  for  mov¬ 
ing  when  three  to  four 
feet  high.  Early  spring 
before  growth  starts 
is  the  best  time  to  set 
them  out.  They  should 
not  be  set  closer  than 
20x20  feet  in  their 
permanent  location; 
more  room  probably 
would  be  better. 
Trees  can  be  set  in 


ling  tree  can  be  multiplied  rapidly  by  graft¬ 
ing  on  hardy  Japanese  or  Chinese  stock.  A 
valuable  tree  can  be  patented  as  a  new  vari¬ 
ety  and  may  prove  to  be  highly  profitable. 

The  Japanese  chestnut  is  the  most  blight  re¬ 
sistant  of  all  chestnut  trees,  and  produces  the 
largest  crops  of  nuts.  One  such  tree  was  found 
growing  on  the  bank  of  the  river  north  of 
Hartford.  It  is  at  least  60  years  old  and  free 
from  blight.  It  was  set  out  by  a  farmer  named 
John  P.  Jones.  In  quality,  the  nuts  are  about 
the  same  as  the  Italian  chestnut  now  sold  on 
the  market.*  They  are  good  when  cooked. 
Scions  have  been  taken  from  this  tree  for 
grafting  on  young  trees  at  the  Connecticut 
station’s  Mt.  Carmel  farm. 

The  Chinese  chestnuts  are  excellent  in  quality, 
but  the  trees  are  not  fully  immune  to  blight.  A 
loss  of  some  trees  must  be  expected.  When 
properly  cured  and  dried  to  right  moisture 
content,  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  chestnuts 
are  sweet  and  tasty  when  eaten  raw  and  are 
excellent  for  roasting  and  cooking.  Chestnuts 


The  Asiatic  species,  here  shown,  are  highly  resistent  to  the  chestnut  blight  dis¬ 
ease.  They  are  not  timber  types  but  test  plots  have  produced  good  crops  of 

large,  tasty  nuts.  _ 


sod  or  woodland  n ro-  are  dellclous  creamed  and  have  long  been  pre- 
•  4V,  a  ferred  f°r  stuffing  the  Thanksgiving  turkey, 

ed  the  grass  and  oidtimers  say  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  na- 
sprouts  are  cut  at  tive  chestnuts,  but  neither  are  apples  grown 
least  once  a  year.  If  now  as  good  as  when  grandfather  was  a  boy. 


Communist  66 Farm  Bloc”  Works 
for  the  Fourth  Term 

Here  is  some  material  that  came  to  me  in  the  mail 
recently.  Please  tell  me  if  it  is  on  the  level.  I  can’t 
seem  to  figure  out  just  who  is  behind  it.  H.  M. 

H.  M.,  of  New  Jersey,  received  a  sample  copy 
of  a  four-page  sheet  called  Facts  for  Farmers; 
a  sample  front  cover  of  a  pamphlet,  Farmers  in 
1944;  and  a  subscription  appeal  from  Charles 
J.  Coe,  Editor  of  Facts  for  Farmers.  Coe  also 
appears  as  the  author  of  Farmers  in  1944. 

Facts  for  Farmers  is  published  monthly  by 
Farm  Research,  Inc.,  of  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York  City.  This  corporation  was  organized  in 
May,  1932.  The  incorporators  were:  Lement 
Harris,  Jeremiah  Ingersoll',  and  Lillian  Gales. 
Harris,  better  known  as  Lem  Harris,  was  edu¬ 
cational  director  of  the  Communist  party  of 
Minnesota.  He  spent  a  year  in  Russia,  pre¬ 
sumably  training  for  his  activity  _ 

among  farmers  in  the  United 
States.  Between  May  and  July, 

1939,  he  received  a  $400  subsidy 
from  William  Weiner,  treasurer 
of  xhe  Communist  party,  U.  S.  A. 

Harris  was  secretary  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  National  Committee  for  Ac¬ 
tion,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Communist  party  and  the  Young 
Communist  League.  Ingersoll,  an¬ 
other  incorporator  of  Farm  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  was  an  instructor 
during  1939  at  the  Chicago  Work¬ 
ers  School,  the  official  Communist 
party  school. 

Farm  Research,  Inc.,  received 
$2500  from  Robert  Marshall  Foun¬ 
dation  between  January,  1931, 
and  June,  1942.  This  foundation 
also  contributed  to  the  support  of  several  Com¬ 
munist  “front”  organizations.  Charles  J.  Coe, 
editor  of  Facts  for  Farmers,  was  a  signer  of 
the  Call  for  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Peace  Mobilization,  which  picketed  the  White 
House  during  the  period  of  the  Stalin-Hitler 
Pact,  in  opposition  to  selective  service,  lend- 
lease  and  our  armament  program.  The  April, 
1941,  issue  of  his  paper  contained  numerous 
attacks  on  the  national  defense  program.  Coe 
and  Mrs.  Rose  M.  Coe  were  both  members  of 
the  Washington  Committee  for  Democratic 
Action,  which  was  cited  as  a  Communist 
“front”  organization  by  the  U.  S.  Attorney 
General.  Coe  has  contributed  to  New  Masses, 
the  official  Communist  weekly,  and  also  to  In 
Fact,  a  weekly  newsletter  edited  by  George 
Seldes.  A  detailed  case  history  on  Seldes  ap¬ 
pears  in  an  article,  “The  Camouflaged  Com¬ 
munist  Press,”  published  in  the  November, 
1943,  American  Mercury.  The  author,  Fred¬ 
erick  Woltman,  has  done  exten¬ 
sive  research  for  years  on  Com¬ 
munists  and  fellow-travelers.  He 
cites  Seldes’  paper  as  a  typical  of 
“party  line”  propaganda,  violently 
isolationist  before  the  Nazi-Soviet 
Pact  and  equally  violent  in  its 
pro-war  tendencies  after  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Russia.  In  its  August  4, 

1944  issue,  New  York’s  Communist 
paper,  Daily  Worker,  speaking 
through  Max  Gordon,  one  of  its 
editors,  places  its  official  stamp  of 
approval  on  Coe’s  Farmers  in  1944, 
stressing  the  importance  of  get¬ 
ting  this  pamphlet  distributed  in 
farm  areas  before  election.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  labor  unions  and 
Sidney  Hillman’s  Political  Action 
Committee  make  bulk  purchases 
of  Farmers  in  1944  and  mail  them 
to  farmers  free  of  any  charge. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  brand  Mr. 

Coe’s  Facts  for  Farmers  and  Farm¬ 
ers  in  1944  as  deliberate  Commu¬ 
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dance,  security  for  the  common  man,  and  full 
farm  and  industrial  production;  none  of  which, 
according  to  their  ideology,  can  be  obtained 
unless  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  re-elected  as  President 
for  a  fourth  term.  Facts  for  Farmers  and 
Farmers  in  1944  follow  that  line  of  propaganda 
just  as  carefully  and  enthusiastically  as  the 
Daily  Worker. 

.  The  farm  program  outlined  by  Mr.  Coe  in 
his  10-cent  booklet  is  almost  a  duplicate  of 
the  line  taken  by  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Communist  Party  in  a  pamphlet 
published  five  years  ago,  called  “Republican 
Promises,  Republican  Deeds.”  And  therein  lies 
its  persuasiveness.  The  author  singles  out  for 
special  attack  the  Farm  Bloc  and  all  the  bogus 
farm  organizations  that  claim  to  speak  for 
agriculture.  If  this  criticism  were  unmerited 
and  not  founded  in  fact,  there  would  be  little 


Mrs.  T.  H.  Spoon,  of  Corry,  Pennsylvania,  finds  this  small  tractor  easy  to  operate 
and  well  suited  to  their  general  farm  needs  for  both  hauling  and  field  work. 

cause  for  concern.  But  much  of  what  Mr. 

Coe  charges  is  true,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  swallow 
all  the  rest  of  his  propaganda  before  we  thor¬ 
oughly  digest  it  and  understand  the  motive 
behind  it.  He  hides  behind  a  false  front  of 
democracy,  while  actually  fomenting  dissen¬ 
sion  and  unrest  against  the  existing  order. 

Nor  does  he  advocate  any  alternative,  unless 
it  be  that  he  wants  a  communist  regime  but  is 
afraid  to  come  right  out  in  print  and  say  so. 

Our  position  on  propaganda  of  this  kind  is 
the  same  as  it  was  five  years  ago  and  published 
at  that  time  in  these  columns: 

“.  .  .  The  Communist  technique  relies  for  its 
growth  on  men  who  do  not  think  or  would 
prefer  to  have  their  thinking  done  by  others. 

If  they  can  bring  about  loss  of  confidence  and 
an  unreasoning  distrust  in  existing  institutions, 
their  goal  is  attained  and  then  they  step  in  as 
the  bosses.  .  .  .”  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 


nist  propaganda.  Just  as  “The 
Yanks  Are  Not  Coming”  was  the  “party  line” 
rallying  cry  before  June  22,  1941,  so  today  it  is 
the  continued  reference  to  the  Teheran  Con¬ 
ference  that  is  typical  of  the  “party  line.”  As 
far  as  we  can  figure  out,  the  average  citizen 
has  never  been  told  just  what  did  take  place 
last  year  at  Teheran,  or  what  was  agreed  upon 
there.  The  Communist  press,  however,  seems 
to  have  had  inside  information  about  this 
conference,  because  it  never  ceases  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  political  and  economical  Utopia 
that  was  planned  at  Teheran.  Without 
ever  going  into  details,  continued  reference  is 
made  to  a  lasting  peace,  an  economy  of  abun¬ 


This  well  on  a  Cattaraugus  County  (JV.  Y.)  farm  is  flowing  at  the  rate  of  500 
gallons  a  minute  through  a  six-inch  casing.  It  is  34%  feet  deep.  On  the  left  is 
Bernard  Grube,  owner,  and  next  to  him,  C.  L.  Ehmke,  of  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y., 

the  driller. 


kept  faith  with  our  first  principles.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  in  a 
free  society  and  have  lurched  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other.  .  .  .  Most  of  us  have  lost 
sight  of  our  rights  and  privileges,  and  our  du¬ 
ties  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  men.  .  .  .  We 
are  thus  building  up  a  fringe  of  dissatisfied 
persons  who  are  ripe  for  a  change.  A  change 
is  necessary,  but  not  for  the  worse . ” 

“Being  disturbed  by  these  conditions  is  not 
enough.  We  must  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  act 
and  eradicate  all  isms.  We  don’t  want  them 
on  our  farms,  in  our  factories  or  in  our  homes.” 

We  still  stand  firm  on  that  position. 
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War  Use  for  Milkweed  Floss 

The  lowly  milkweed,  long  regarded  as  a 
pest  because  it  infests  pastures  and  fields,  is 
filling  a  war  use  so  important  that  efforts  to 
eradicate  the  plant  have  now  become  efforts 
to  savp  it,  and  a  country-wide  campaign  is 
being  organized  to  collect  milkweed  seed  pods. 
Since  the  days  when  the  American  Indian 
first  made  twine  from  its  stem  fibers,  there 
have  been  sporadic  attempts  to  find  a  use  for 
the  milkweed.  But  little  more  than  talk  came 
from  these  efforts  until  the  Japs  cut  off  our 
source  of  kapok  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  principal  wartime  use  for  kapok  is  as 
filler  in  life  jackets,  life  belts,  aviators’  suits 
and  similar  apparel  requiring  an  extremely 
light,  buoyant  and  waterproof  substance. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  our  stockpiles 
of  kapok  would  not  last  until  the 
Japs  are  run  out  of  Java  and  our 
sources  of  supply  there  re-estab¬ 
lished,  the  search  was  started  for 
a  substitute.  Tests  were  made, 
and  milkweed  floss  was  found  to 
be  an  entirely  acceptable  substi¬ 
tute;  in  fact,  superior  to  kapok  in 
many  respects. 

An  immediate  and  important 
need  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
milkweed  is  a  possible  new  farm 
crop.  The  urgency  of  the  need  in 
itself  stands  in  the  way.  Milkweed 
is  a  perennial.  If  planted  from 
seed  as  a  crop,  no  floss  would  be 
harvested  the  first  year,  and  only 
a  very  light  crop  the  second  year. 
Not  until  the  third  year  would  it 
be  possible  to  take  off  a  full  crop 
of  floss.  Besides,  very  little  is  known  about 
growing  the  plant  as  a  crop.  Nor  are  its  post¬ 
war  possibilities  too  good,  though  milkweed  is 
admittedly  better  than  kapok.  In  normal  times 
kapok  can  be  delivered  m  New  York  for  about 
10  cents  a  pound,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  milkweed 
floss  produced  here  could  compete  with 
imported  kapok.  Such  records  as  are  avail¬ 
able  indicate  that  yields  of  100  to  150  pounds 
of  floss  per  acre  might  be  expected  from  milk¬ 
weed  as  a  crop. 

The  possibilities  for  large-scale  utilization 
of  the  milkweed  thus  appears  to  be  still  very 
much  in  the  test-tube  stage.  But  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  armed  services  for  milkweed  floss 
are  immediate  and  urgent.  Moreover,  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  collecting  floss  from  wild  stands  has 
been  demonstrated.  Last  year  on  less  than  three 
weeks’  notice,  a  collection  campaign  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Northern  Michigan.  About  95,000 
pounds  of  floss  were  obtained,  mostly  in  the 
eight  counties  around  Petoskey, 
where  the  Defense  Supplies  Cor¬ 
poration  has  constructed  a  proc¬ 
essing  plant  to  separate  the  floss 
from  the  see^s  and  pods.  This 
year,  the  armed  forces  need  1,500,- 
000  pounds  of  floss,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  is  organ¬ 
izing  collection  campaigns  in  every 
State  where  milkweed  grows  in 
collectible  quantities.  School  chil¬ 
dren  are  being  counted  on  to  do 
most  of  the  picking,  and  schools, 
4-H  clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts 
and  other  youth  groups  are  assist¬ 
ing  in  setting  up  local  pod  picking 
drives. 

Pods  are  picked  for  their  floss 
when  the  seeds  start  to  turn  brown 
in  the  early  fall,  usually  about  the 
middle  of  September.  Open-mesh 
onion  bags  will  be  furnished  with¬ 
out  charge  to  pickers.  The  bags 
hold  about  one  bushel  of  pods, 
and  two  bags  of  pods  will  yield 
enough  floss  to  make  one  life 
jacket.  Collectors  will  be  paid  15  cents  a  bag 
for  fresh-picked  pods,  20  cents  a  bag  for  air- 
dried  pods.  The  drying  of  the  pods  is  a  simple 
though  important  part  of  the  job,  and  consists 
of  hanging  the  bags  of  pods  on  the  fence  out¬ 
doors  as  soon  as  collected.  The  pods  will  be 
dry  enough  to  take  indoors  in  two  to  six 
weeks,  depending  on  the  weather. 

Empty  bags  will  be  available  at  schools, 
which  will  also  serve  as  assembly  points  for 
the  pods  in  many  counties.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  obtained  from  county  war 
boards,  county  agents,  and  school  authorities- 

J.  L.  D. 
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NO  MORE  BAD  OAT  YEARS 


Send  for  fhese  2 
Valuable  Booklets 


^  Early  Maturing 

V  Averages  50%  Greater  Yield 

V  Highly  Resistant  to  Rusts  &  Smuts 

For  best  results,  sow  only  Wisconsin 
Certified,  first-generation  Vicland 
Seed.  It's  grown  directly  from  Wis¬ 
consin  College  of  Agriculture  new 
foundation  stocks  and  comes  to  you 
tested,  officially  tagged  and  sealed. 
Write  for  producers'  list. 


f 


Read  the  amazing  jtory 
of  Vicland,  Wisconsin's 
record-breaking  oats. 
Also  learn  about  WIS¬ 
CONSIN  HYBRID  CORN, 
specially  bred,  early 
maturing  varieties,  fa¬ 
mous  for  keeping  qual¬ 
ity.  Both  booklets  FREE 
on  request.  Write  today. 


WISCONSIN  HYBRID  CORN 

High  yielding,  early  maturing. 

Bred  for  the  more  Northern  States. 

Here's  CORN  THAT  KEEPS! 

fan  t£e  ted  V\/ 

WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Agronomy  Bldg.  Madison  6,  Wisconsin  j 


KELLY’S 
Fruit  Trees 

CHERRIES,  APPLES,  PLUMS,  PEARS, 
GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  SHADE  TREES  and  other  Nursery 
Stock  planted  this  Fall  will  get  off  with 
a  head  start  next  Spring.  Supply  is  lim¬ 
ited.  -Get  our  new  FALL  CATALOG  and 
order  promptly.  It’s  FREE.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Our  64th  Year. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

30  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

v _ 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

CORNELL  NO.  695  WHEAT 

An  outstanding  new  variety — also 
YORKWIN  AND  NURED  WHEAT 
WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
And  other  seeds  for  fall  planting. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 


IF  you  plant  wheat,  barley,  timothy, 
rye  .  .  .  and  want  increased  yields  from  every  acres 
be  sure  you  plant  Hoffman  seed  this  fall. 
Thousands  of  farmers  know  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  pays  to  sow  Hoffman  dependable 
Seeds.  They  know,  too,  that  bargain-priced  seeds< 
actually  cost  more,  when  you  consider  theif 
smaller  yields  per  acre. 

This  year  make  every  hour  of  labor  and  every  acre 
of  ground  produce  maximum  yields  for  you.  This 
year  plant.  Hoffman  seeds. 

■y 

Get  the  full  story  on  Hoffman  fine  quality  seed. 


V. 


Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  new  "Fall  Planting  Guide”.  It’s  FREE! 

Just  address  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  RN-9-2 


5 


ORTHERN  GROWN 

FRUIT  TREES 

/or  Orc/orc/  Proffis 

Grown  under  famed  Maloney  supervision,  with 
hardy  root  systems,  these  sturdy  trees  survive  ex¬ 
treme  climatic  conditions  destructive  to  many  trees. 

The  same  care  is  given  to  the  development 
of  all  varieties  so  bigger  profits  re¬ 
sult  from  these  better  fruits.  Our 
Guide  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  fruit  grower.  It’s 
Free;  write  for  your  copy  today. 

MALONEY  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

13  Circle  Road  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


OUR  60TS  YEAR 


Landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Penna. 


offman 


NEW  WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 

A  new  hardy  winter  barley  from  China.  Wong  is 
noted  for  stiff  straw  and  heavy  yields.  CORNELL,  595 
AND  YORKWIN  WINTER  WHEAT  have  increased 
yields  wherever  grown.  Write  today  for  des¬ 
criptive  folder  and  prices  on  New  York 
Certified  Seed. 

SEED  FARMS 

Box  R,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
year  planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  DepL  R,  GENEVA,  N.  Y, 


Fall  Planting  of  Mary  Washington  asparagus  roots, 
rhubarb,  horse  radish  roots.  Herbs,  raspberry,  black¬ 
berry.  Five-year  asparagus.  Plant  in  fail. 

WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  NEW  JERSEY 


September,  1944 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Propagating  Rose  on  Apple 

In  regard  to  the  discussion  about 
working  the  rose  upon  the  apple,  may 
I  say  that  17  years  ago  near  Oxford, 
Mass.,  a  man  who  lived  alone  and  took 
pride  in  raising  a  garden  of  unusual 
plants,  had  a  dwarf  apple  tree,  the  tips 
of  which  had  been  grafted  to  the  rose. 
When  I  saw  it,  the  flowers  had  gone 
but  were  still  hanging  to  the  tree. 
Whether  a  tree  rose  could  be  obtained 
by  cutting  off  the  stem  of  a  very  dwarf 
variety  of  Mailing  stock  and  grafting 
it,  I  rather  doubt;  but  the  tips  can  be 
grafted.  e.  f. 

This  is  very  interesting  information 
and  much  appreciated.  It  does  raise  the 
point,  however,  as  to  what  one  means 
by  a  successful  stock-and-scion  combi¬ 
nation.  It  is  frequently  possible  to  make 
grafts  which  live  for  a  few  weeks  or 
even  a  year  or  two.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  successful  culture  over  a  period 
of  years,  such  a  combination  would 
hardly  be  called  either  worthwhile  or 
even  compatible.  It  is  possible  to  grow 
the  pear  on  the  apple,  but  it  is  not  a 
combination  which  is  considered  gen¬ 
erally  successful.  Likewise,  even  though 
it  is  true  that  the  rose  may  live  for 
awhile  on  the  apple,  it  is  not  a  combi¬ 
nation  that  is  considered  generally  suc¬ 
cessful. 


Worms  in  Peach  Trees 

I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  I  can  put  around  my  peach  trees 
to  kill  the  small  white  worms  that 
cause  so  much  of  that  jelly  around  the 
base.  These  worms  are  about  a  quar¬ 
ter-inch  in  length,  almost  as  fine  as  a 
hair,  white  and  wiry.  o.  l.  m. 

The  exudate  at  the  base  of  the  tree 
is  most  likely  due  to  the  peach  tree 
borer,  but  not  to  the  small  worms 
which  you  describe.  The  latter  are 
merely  scavengers  working  in  the 
grass  following  the  attack  of  the  borers. 

The  borer  is  controlled  by  digging 
into  the  tunnels  and  burrows  with  a 
wire  or  knife  and  destroying  the  worms 
there.  The  more  modern  method,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  make  an  application  of  a 
chemical;  either  of  paradichloroben- 
zine  or  ethylene  dichloride.  Both  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  successful  and  each 
has  its  advantages.  Paradichloroben- 
zine  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil  around  the  tree  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  using  the  directions  that  usually 
come  with  the  material;  ethylene  di¬ 
chloride  is  effective  at  low  tempera¬ 
tures  and  can,  therefore,  be  used  later 
in  the  fall  when  harvest  is  past. 


Peach  Leaf  Curl 

Enclosed  are  leaves  from  my  peach 
tree.  This  spring  it  was  full  of  blos¬ 
soms  and  then  fruit,  but  something  has 
happened  to  the  leaves.  They  are  fall¬ 
ing  off  and  the  fruit  is  drying  up. 

New  York.  t.  s. 

The  samples  of  leaves  sent  to  us  were 
a  little  dry  when  received,  but  they 
showed  evidences  of  peach  leaf  curl. 
This  is  a  disease  that  causes  reddish 
and  purplish  puckerings  and  blisters 
on  the  foliage  and  eventually  causes  it 
to  drop  in  severe  cases.  The  loss  of  foli¬ 
age  naturally  affects  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  and  the  development  of  the  fruit. 
Control  is  accomplished  by  spraying 
with  a  fungicide  when  the  trees  are  in 
a  dormant  condition.  A  recommended 
spray  is  6^  gallons  of  lime-sulphur  in 
water  to  make  100  gallons,  applied  after 
the  leaves  drop  in  the  fall  or  in  the 
spring  before  the  buds  swell.  Instead 
of  lime-sulphur,  a  6-6-100  Bordeaux 
mixture  may  be  used  in  the  fall,  or  a 
3-3-100  mixture  in  the  spring,  h.  b.  t. 


Moving  Spruce  Trees 

I  have  some  blue  spruce  trees  about 
eight  years  old  which  I  should  like  to 
move.  What  is  the  best  time  of  year? 

New  Jersey.  a.  r. 

.Evergreens  are  best  moved  either  in 
early  spring  or  in  late  summer.  The 
advantage  in  moving  them  at  the  end 
of  the  growing  season,  say  early  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  that  they  have  time  to  become 
established  in  the  ground  during  the 
fall  before  winter  arrives.  If  they  are 
planted  too  late  in  the  fall,  they  may 
suffer  from  winter  injury.  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  is  good,  but  if  it  is  done  late  or  if  a 
hot  season  immediately  follows  plant¬ 
ing,  the  trees  may  not  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  time  to  withstand  the  drouth. 
All  things  considered,  the  best  time  to 
transplant  is  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall. 


Propagating  Black  Raspberries 

I  have  some  black  raspberries  and 
I  would  like  to  get  new  plants  from 
them.  How  should  I  do  it?  h.  s. 

The  black  raspberry  propagates  easily 
from  the  tips.  That  is,  in  late  summer 
the  tips  of  the  canes  develop  a  snakey- 
like  growth.  When  this  condition  ap¬ 
pears,  these  tips  should  be  covered 
lightly  with  a  shovelful  of  earth.  They 
will  then  root.  They  may  be  severed 
from  the  mother  plant  either  in  the 
fall  or  the  next  spring  and  set  out  as 
new  plants. 


Business  Bits 

Nicotine-sulfate,  or  Black  Leaf  40, 
has  many  efficient  uses  around  the 
farm.  When  used  in  proper  strength, 
it  is  permitted  as  an  official  dip  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  scabies  in  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  is  effective  in  getting  rid  of 
many  kinds  of  internal  parasites.  It  is 
also  noted  as  a  killer  of  chicken  lice. 
In  addition,  when  mixed  as  a  spray  in 
correct  solution  for  the  orchard,  gar¬ 
den  and  flowers,  it  has  a  wide  destruc¬ 
tive  range  for  the  numerous  pests  that 
are  constantly  present.  For  instruc¬ 
tions  and  information  about  this  prod¬ 
uct,  write  to  Tobacco  By-Products  & 
Chemical  Corporation,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  has  spegial  application  as  related 
to  preventing  the  various  animal  ail¬ 
ments  and  diseases.  When  an  animal 
is  sick  or  ailing,  it  needs  proper  treat¬ 
ment  quickly.  Symptoms  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  making  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
an  ailment.  Peters  Serum  Company, 
Kansas  City,.  Mo.,  has  prepared  a  book¬ 
let  called  “Peters  Veterinary  Guide” 
that  can  be  obtained  without  charge 
by  writing  for  it. 


Phenothiazine  has  been  proven  to 
be  an  efficient  worm  remedy.  It  can 
be  easily  administered  by  mixing  one 
part  with  ten  parts  of  salt  and  kept 
available  for  livestock.  When  used  for 
horses  and  poultry,  it  should  be  given 
in  needed  individual  doses.  Instructions 
concerning  its  use  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio,  and  asking  for  their  pamph¬ 
let  called  “Combat  Worms  With  PTZ  ” 
They  also  have  a  folder  about  bloody 
coccidiosis  that  is  well  worth  request¬ 
ing. 


Disinfecting  buildings,  dipping  live¬ 
stock  and  getting  rid  of  worms  need 
constant  attention  around  the  livestock 
barn  and  poultry  house.  They  seem 
never  ending  in  their  constant  needs. 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Animal  Industry 
Division,  Desk  17,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
available  for  distribution  free  booklets 
dealing  with  these  subjects.  Their  il¬ 
lustrated  worm  and  farm  sanitation 
publications  will  be  of  help  to  farmers 
who  are  looking  for  practical  and  suf¬ 
ficient  time  and  labor  savers  so  neces¬ 
sary  today  under  wartime  conditions. 


Extension  Service,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

New  York  City  girls  picking  strawberries  on  the  Orange  County  (N.  Y.)  farm. 

of  Lester  Baxter. 
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The  Garden  in  September 

September  should  be  a  most  produc¬ 
tive  month  in  the  garden.  The  late 
plantings  of  beans,  corn  and  tomatoes 
are  usually  at  their  best  this  time  of 
year.  The  first  melons,  early  grapes 
and  pears  are  also  ready  for  picking. 
Japanese  beetles  are-  on  the  wane,  but 
bean  beetles  must  still  be  guarded 
against,  especially  on  the  lima  and  pole 
beans.  With  the  first  driving  rains  and 
cool  weather  of  falk  the  aphis  on  cab¬ 
bage  and  turnips  usually  disappear. 

As  the  various  crops  mature  and  are 
picked,  the  refuse  material  can  be 
plowed  or  spaded  under,  put  on  the 
compost  pile  or  used  as  a  mulch 
around  berry  bushes,  asparagus,  rhu¬ 
barb  and  grape  vines.  A  compost  pile 
can  be  made  any  time,  using  leaves 
with  garden  refuse  and  manure  and 
peat  moss  if  available.  It  is  usually 
more  convenient  to  handle  this  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  pile  mostly  above  ground 
rather  than  in  a  deep  pit.  Dig  out  the 
top  soil  from  the  area  to  be  used  and 
add  this  in  layers  as  the  pile  is  built 
up.  Spread  the  organic  matter  in  lay¬ 
ers  about  a  foot  deep,  add  a  generous 
sprinkling  of  lime  and  mixed  garden 
fertilizer  to  each  layer  and  cover  each 
layer  with  several  inches  of  soil.  Build 
the  pile  with  as  straight  sides  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  leave  the  top  somewhat  dished 
in  to  collect  water.  Make  holes  with  a 
crowbar  down  through  the  pile  so  that 
water  will  penetrate  and  promote  de¬ 
composition. 

Celery  should  be  banked  with  soil 
or  boards  when  twelve  inches  high. 
Blanching  with  soil  gives  the  best  fla¬ 
vor,  but  will  sometimes  discolor  the 
stalks  a  rusty  brown.  This  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  putting  strips  of  celery 
bleaching  paper  on  each  side  of  the  row 
before  banking  with  soil. 

Strawberries  mature  their  fruit  buds 
in  the  fall  and  are  benefited  by  a  light 
application  of  fertilizer  containing  ni¬ 
trogen.  Poultry  manure  and  nitrate  of 
soda  are  excellent  materials  to  use. 
Spread  evenly  over  the  plants  when 
dry  and  then  brush  off  the  leaves  with 
a  broom.  Apply  not  more  than  four 
bushels  of  manure  or  ten  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  per  1000  square  feet. 

Early  ripening  pears  such  as  Bartlett 
should  all  be  picked  by  the  first  of 
September.  Later  varieties  such  as 
Bose,  Sheldon  and  Seckel  improve  in 
quality  if  they  stay  on  the  trees  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Pears  and 
apples  should  always  be  picked  while 
hard,  and  then  ripened  off  the  trees. 
Peaches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  best 
when  fully  ripened  on  the  tree  for 
home  use,  and  grapes  never  ripen  after 
they  are  picked  from  the  vine.  They 
must  be  left  on  until  fully  colored  and 
sweet. 

Any  bare  ground  in  the  garden  from 
which  plants  are  removed  can  be 
planted  to  a  cover  crop  of  rye  or  oats. 
Do  not  use,  however,  where  early 
spring  crops  are  to  be  sown  next  year, 
because  it  prevents  the  soil  from  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  warming  up  in  the  spring. 
Oats  make  a  better  cover  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

If  the  land  is  level,  spade  or  plow 
late  in  the  fall  and  leave  the  soil  rough 
over  winter.  A  good  covering  of  ma¬ 
nure  will  prevent  washing.  In  the 
spring,  the  coarse  part  of  this  manure 
can  be  raked  off,  leaving  the  soil  in 
excellent  condition  for  very  early 
spring  planting  without  further  prep¬ 
aration.  If  lime  is  needed,  apply  this  in 
the  fall,  one-half  before  soil  turning 
and  the  other  half  after  turning.  Many 
cut  worms  will  be  killed  by  late  fall 
plowing  or  spading. 

Early  potatoes  can  be  dug  as  needed, 
but  they  usually  keep  better  in  the  soil 
and  can  be  left  after  the  vines  are  dead 
until  the  ground  begins  to  freeze,  pro¬ 
vided  mice  and  wireworms  are  not 
bothersome.  They  should  be  examined 
from  time  to  time  for  possible  injury 
from  these  sources.  Late  potatoes 
should  be  left  to  grow  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  vines  should  stay  green  until 
killed  by  frost  and  then  dug  before  the 
ground  freezes. 

Vegetables  should  be  stored  in  venti¬ 
lated  baskets  or  boxes  in  a  cool,  unheat¬ 
ed  cellar  that  is  ventilated  but  not  too 
dry.  If  indoor  storage  facilities  of  this 
kind  are  not  available,  it  is  well  now 
to  build  an  outdoor  storage  pit.  The 
walls  can  be  made  of  concrete,  using 
the  subsoil  that  is  dug  out,  if  sandy,  or 
ashes  and  cement.  The  floor  should  be 
left  uncovered.  Provide  for  ventilation 
by  a  small  opening  that  can  be  closed 
in  the  coldest  weather.  d.  f.  j. 

Pick  a  Spot  Now  for  Early 
Vegetables  Next  Year 

In  order  to  have  early  vegetables  I 
first  pick  a  spot  in  the  garden  that  is 
reasonably  dry,  and  in  the  fall  after  the 
crop  is  off,  I  use  a  hoe  and  keep  it 
clean  of  weeds  till  cold  weather.  But 
don’t  spade  or  plow  it.  Just  keep  it 
clean  of  weeds  and  level.  Also,  keep 
light  drills  in  at  all  times,  as  it  might 
rain  any  time  so  it  cannot  be  worked. 

When  I  am  sure  there  won’t  be  any 
more  growing  weather  in  late  fall,  I 
sow  all  kinds  of  beets  and  lettuce.  I 
don’t  cover  the  seeds.  Sometimes  I  have 
to  use  a  board  to  walk  on  to  plant  the 
seeds.  Then  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
the  snow  is  gone,  I  do  the  same  thing 
with  onions,  the  carrots  and  the  peas.  I 
get  stuff  about  a  month  earlier  this 
way,  and  don’t  have  much  trouble  with 
weeds.  E.  G.  T. 


Want  a  tractor  //he  f/af 


dOES/VTGir  6MM0  W? 


YOU  don’t  have  to  look  twice  at  a  tractor  tire  to  get  a  pretty 
good  idea  just  how  it  will  work  in  the  field. 

When  you  see  a  tread  design  made  up  of  closed-in  pockets, 
you  know  that  tread  is  likely  to  get  gummed  up  with  mud. 
That  means  slippage  which  wastes  time  and  fuel. 


Snre-Onp-rT.M.The  Goodyear  Tire 
Sr  Rubber  Company 


But  look  at  the  Sure- Grip  pictured  here.  You  see  a  tread 
that’s  self -cleaning  —  a  tread  that’s  always  ready  to 
dig  in  and  go  to  work.  That’s  because  the  lugs 
are  built  strong  enough  to  stand  alone  and 
so  are  not  joined  at  either  end.  This  O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R  design  lets  the  mud  slide  out 
between  the  lugs.  There’s  no  place  for 
it  to  collect  and  gum  up  your  work. 


Notice,  too,  that  those  husky  lugs  are 
evenly  spaced.  This  lets  the  Sure- 
Grip  roll  smoothly  and  pull 
smoothly — without  jerking. 


On  Goodyear  Farms,  we  tested 
the  Sure-Grip  against  just  about 
every  kind  of  tractor  tire.  We 
know  its  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R 
tread  makes  a  whale  of  a  differ¬ 
ence.  And  that’s  something  for 
you  to  think  about  when  you 
buy  new  tires  for  your  tractor.  * 
If  you  do,  you’ll  decide  on  self- 
cleaning  Goodyear  Sure -Grips! 


ESPALIER  FRUIT  TREES 

For  centuries  the  delight  of  gardens  in 
European  countries.  Now  available  in 
America.  They  produce  delicious  fruit 
right  at  your  own  doorstep. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  on  Fruit  Trees, 
Bernes,  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


10  BLUE  SPRUCE  $1 

22  FOR  $2  POSTPAID 

Now,  an  amazing  bargain  in  beautiful  living  Col¬ 
orado  Blue  Spruce  Trees!  10  for  only  $1 — 22  for 
only  $2  postpaid!  EVERY  TREE  GUARANTEED 
TO  LIVE!  All  4  yrs.  old,  once  transplanted.  4  to 
7  in.  tall.  Hardy,  fast  growers.  Foliage  beautiful 
blue-green  shades.  Perfect  for  decoration  or  mark¬ 
ing  lot  lines.  Prompt  shipment,  for  fall  planting. 
Mail  $1  for  10  Trees,  or  $2  for  22  Trees,  with  name 
and  address  NOW  to: 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Dept.  R-914,  Fryeburg,  Maine 


Burpee's 

LAKICSPU 

Plant  Seeds  This  Fall  for  biggest,  best 
Larkspurs  next  spring.  To  try,  we’ll  send 
a  15c-Pkt.  Burpee’s  Giant  Double 
Larkspur  free,  with  directions. 

No  special  care  required.  Easy, 

«o  grow,  3-  to  4-ft.  spikes,  larg< 
double  flowers,  all  colors  mixed 
Send  stamp  for  postage. 

Burpee’3  Seed  Catalog  free.  _ 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

287  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 


Posting  Land  Sign  3c  Each 

Delivered.  No  less  than  15  signs  approved.  11x11 
inch  sample.  5  cents. 

JOSEPH  POUTO,  477  7th  St.,  Buffalo,  1,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  NUMBER  595  SEED  WHEAT 

From  certified  seed.  Thoroughly  cleaned.  Beady  for 
planting.  Phone  orders,  as  variety  is  very  scarce 

OTTO  W.  CUYLER.  WEBSTER.  NEW  YORK 
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A  SPRAYER  shows  the  way  to  end  tractor  worries 


THE  way  a  sprayer  saves  a  crop  is  by  tak- 
*  ing  care  of  pests  before  they  can  do 
damage.  It’s  the  ounce  of  prevention  that 
beats  a  cure  all  hollow. 

Why  not  let  the  same  simple  horse  sense 
save  your  tractor  from  the  damage  of 
WEAR  ?  Don’t  let  wear  happen,  and  it  can’t 
bring  breakdowns  that  could  cost  you  a 
crop.  Especially  today,  with  repair  parts 
hard  to  get,  and  the  few  available  tractor 
mechanics  overloaded  with  work. 

Get  started  using  Veedol  Tractor  Oil. 


Learn  why  thousands  of  hustling  farmers 
swear  by  Veedol  Tractor  Oil’s  ability  to 
fight  wear,  reduce  engine  heat,  keep  trac¬ 
tors  fit  and  rolling  through  the  longest, 
toughest  hours  of  punishment  you  can 
dish  out. 

Maybe  this  will  give  you  an  idea  about 
Veedol:  ordinary  tractor  oils  are  usually 
changed  every  60  or  70  hours.  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil  is  good  for  twice  as  long — 
and  gives  unfailing  protection  every  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  time! 


Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil'SAVES  FUEL 
by  reducing  power  blow-by.  saves  TIME 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays,  saves 
repairs  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance.  SAVES  OIL— good  for  150  hours  * 
between  changes  in  gasoline-driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  SAVES  TRACTORS 
— assures  long,  economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa 


tOO%  PENNSYLVANIA  . .  A'  SETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  SY  THI  CLOCK" 

150-HOUR  VEEDOL 


TRACTOR 

L,  OIL  J 


OIL  IS  AMMUNITION ...  USE  IT  WISELY  •  BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  TODAY 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Feed  prospects  out  here  are  -much 
better  than  last  year,  due  to  several 
factors.  Wheat  made  a  bumper  crop, 
oats  were  far  better,  corn  promises  a 
record  crop  and  soy  bean  mills  had  so 
many  beans  they  continued  to  grind  all 
summer,  thus  making  more  cake  avail¬ 
able  for  feed. 

Some  years  ago  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  developed  a  variety 
of  oats  that  would  produce  a  good  crop 
under  adverse  conditions  and  on  poor 
soil.  That  variety  of  oats  far  outyields 
the  old  type.  This  year  it  went  into 
mass  production  with  yields  of  75  bush¬ 
els  to  an  acre  being  common  and  a 
few  of  over  a  hundred.  The  grain  is 
full  and  heavy.  If  you  are  interested, 
write  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Madison,  but  please  do 
not  write  to  me,  as  we  do  not  have  this 
variety  as  yet. 

The  increased  use  of  hybrid  seed 
corn  has  raised  the  average  corn  yield 
per  acre  to  a  point  where  two  million 
less  acres  produce  far  more  corn.  Hay 
crops  were  excellent,  but  excessive 
heat  and  semi-drouth  made  pastures 
poor  earlier  than  usual,  so  feed  de¬ 
mands  are  greater  than  usual  for  this 
time  of  year.  This  has  been  the  hot¬ 
test  summer  on  record  out  this  way, 
with  rainfall  far  below  normal. 

We  have  a  bumper  crop  of  peaches, 
plums,  apples  and  grapes,  but  labor  is 
very  scarce.  However,  so  far  no  crop 
has  gone  to  waste  due  to  labor  short¬ 
age,  but  it  has  meant  hard  work.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  how  town  folks  helped. 
A  neighbor  brought  out  some  high 
school  youngsters  to  pick  currants. 
With  them  came  a  supervisor  who  de¬ 
manded  $5  to  watch  the  pickers.  At  11 
they  all  quit,  demanded  their  pay  and 
a  ride  back  to  town.  They  walked.  An¬ 
other  group  came;  they  demanded  a 
lunch  and  ice  water.  They  also  flew 
long  before  noon. 

We  have  ceiling  prices  on  all  our 
produce,  but  see  what  has  happened. 
Calvin  is  in  the  Medical  Corps  some¬ 
where  in  England  and  busy.  He  wrote 
his  mother  that  he  needed  a  wrist 
watch,  so  the  missus  went  to  town 
with  $25  to  get  one.  The  cheapest  one 
was  $48,  and  a  poor  one  at  that.  She 
finally  did  get  a  fairly  good  one  from 
a  mail  order  firm  and  sent  it,  together 
with  razor  blades,  tooth  paste,  candy 
and  gum.  Wrist  watches  used  to  be 
from  $3  to  $10.  What  became  of  the 
ceiling  price  on  watches?  Visit  your 
son  at  an  army  camp  and  see  what  you 
have  to  pay  for  a  poor  room  and  poor 
meals.  No  ceiling  price  there,  for  the 
sky  is  the  limit. 

Lewis  is  in  France.  His  baby,  Carol 
Ann,  will  be  old  enough  to  say  Daddy 
before  he  sees  her.  Kenny  was  in¬ 
jured  again  in  training  and  is  in  the 
hospital,  but  is  getting  along  fine.  His 
only  amusement  is  swatting  some  of  the 
thousands  of  cockroaches  around  his 
bed.  If  any  one  envies  folks  who  go 
to  Florida,  write  to  Kenny  and  get  an 
earful. 

If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  line  up 
striking  war  workers  and  fill  their 
pants  with  bird  shot  after  chucking 
Sister  Perkins  and  her  Labor  Board 
into  the  nearest  pond. 

I  should  be  out  making  weeds  fly. 
Instead  I  shall  stuff  my  old  cob  pipe 
and  roost  in  my  big  chair  while  count¬ 
ing*  over  the  many  things  which  makes 
it  such  a  grand  thing  just  to  be  alive. 
A  little  snooze  would  not  be  out  of 
order,  but  the  Missus  looks  in,  so  may¬ 
be  after  all  it  would  be  better  to  get 
after  those  weeds. 

Berrien  County,  Mich.  L.  b.  reber. 

Fall  Sown  and  Winter  Grown 
Vegetables 

There  are  some  vegetables  that  can 
be  planted  up  to  the  latter  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember  that  will  furnish  vitamin-rich 
food  for  late  fall  and  early  winter  and 
still  be  on  the  job  again  the  first  thing 
in  the  spring. 

One  of  these  is  corn  salad,  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  not  well  known,  but  very  easily 
grown.  It  will  furnish  the  earliest 
salad  in  the  spring  that  can  be  grown. 
While  chiefly  used  as  a  salad,  it  is  also 
used  for  greens.  It  is  a  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  it  grows  among  the  grain; 
hence  the  name  “corn  salad.”  Sow  the 
seeds  in  drills  18  inches  apart.  When 
cold  weather  comes,  cover  lightly  with 


straw  or  other  litter.  Corn  salad  makes 
a  very  good  substitute  for  spinach. 
After  it  is  planted,  it  requires  but  little 
care. 

Another  winter  vegetable  is  prickly 
spinach.  A  sowing  made  in  September 
can  be  left  in  the  ground  over  winter 
as  well  as  furnishing  late  fall  greens. 
The  best  varieties  are  Virginia  Savoy 
and  Old  Dominion.  These  will  develop 
in  from  50  to  60  days,  depending  upon 
weather  and  growing  conditions.  They 
produce  dark  green  leaves  and  are  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  yellows  disease.  They 
will  survive  even  the  coldest  weather 
if  lightly  covered  with  straw  and  will 
yield  a  bountiful  crop  in  the  spring. 

Siberian  kale  is  also  suited  for  fall 
planting.  This  variety  requires  about 
60  days  to  mature.  It  is  bluish  in  color 
and  has  flat  leaves  which  are  some¬ 
times  called  sprouts.  It  will  grow  in 
any  good  garden  soil  and  requires  the 
same  cultural  treatment  as  cabbage. 
Sow  the  seeds  about  18  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  with  the  rows  about  30  inches 
distant.  If  sown  too  thick,  they  may 
be  thinned  and  the  thinnings  trans¬ 
planted  to  some  other  place  in  the  gar¬ 
den  or  used  for  greens.  The  tender 
leaves  can  be  cooked  and  served  sim¬ 
ilarly  to  boiled  cabbage  or  they  may  be 
used  for  salads  like  lettuce.  In  the 
more  mild  sections  of  the  United 
States,  Siberian  kale  will  supply  greens 
for  the  family  all  through  the  winter. 
Even  where  the  weather  is  severe,  if  it 
is  given  a  slight  protective  mulch,  it 
will  furnish  greens  far  into  early  win¬ 
ter  and  again  very  early  in  the  spring. 

In  addition  to  these  three  vegetables 
which  may  be  planted  in  September, 
there  are  two  others  that,  while  they 
must  be  planted  in  the  spring,  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  all  winter.  These 
are  parsnips  and  salsify.  Parsnips 
should  not  be  eaten  until  winter,  as 
freezing  improves  their  flavor.  If  they 
are  covered  in  the  garden  with  boards 
or  straw  late  in  the  season,  they  may  be 
dug  up  at  intervals  during  the  winter. 
In  the  spring,  they  are  the  first  root 
vegetable  available  and  may  be  dug 
as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws  out.  The 
Student  parsnip  is  one  of  the  best  va¬ 
rieties.  Salsify,  or  vegetable  oyster, 
can  be  used  in  the  fall  or  it  may  be 
left  in  the  ground  all  winter  and  dug 
in  the  spring  when  it  will  be  much 
relished.  If  you  have  grown  parsnips 
and  salsify  in  your  garden  this  year,  be 
sure  to  leave  some  in  the  ground  for 
early  spring  use.  h.  l.  s. 


Solving  the  Storage  Problem 

We  bought  our  four  acres  in  Hunter¬ 
don  county,  New  Jersey,  five  years  ago. 
They  were  a  riot  of  wild  carrots,  this¬ 
tles  and  assorted  weeds,  without  water 
supply  or  buildings.  Not  sure  of  our¬ 
selves  and  the  long-range  suitability 
of  our  location,  we  built  at  first  a  one- 
car  garage,  'which  could  also  be  used 
as  a  dwelling  in  summer,  and  later  we 
had  a  well  drilled.  Next  we  built  a 
chicken  house  (chickens  cared  for  by 
a  neighbor’s  little  girl  in  our  absence). 
When  the  war  is  over,  we  hope  to  build 
a  four  or  five  room  bungalow  and  re¬ 
side  there  permanently. 

Meantime,  we  have  found  the  soil 
extraordinarily  fertile  with  proper 
handling  and  have  started  an  exten¬ 
sive  orchard  of  large  and  small  fruits. 
We  have  had  a  sizable  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  from  the  first  year.  We  have  "had 
success  with  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts 
and  some  other  items  not  generally 
grown  in  this  section. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  us  was 
the  question  of  storage  of  vegetables 
in  the  winter,  and  fruits,  eggs  and  other 
perishable  foodstuffs  in  the  summer. 
We  solved  this  problem  by  construct¬ 
ing  a  small,  inexpensive  storage  or  cold 
cellar.  This  cellar  is  8  by  8  feet,  7  feet 
deep,  with  four  steps  down;  regular 
sloping  outside  cellar  door,  with  heavy 
inside  door,  with  Yale  lock.  The  walls 
are  of  concrete  blocks,  with  asbestos 
roofing.  Heavy  shelves  have  been 
placed  on  three  sides.  The  vent  in 
roof  is  like  slats  of  a  shutter,  with  wire 
screen. 

The  first  winter  we  were  able  to 
keep  things  like  cabbage,  potatoes  and 
apples  without  extra  insulation.  But 
we  have  found  the  temperature  in  sum¬ 
mer  rises  too  high,  so  we  have  used 
rock  wool  as  insulation  on  the  roof  to 
keep  the  temperature  below  60.  The 
floor  is  of  ordinary  clay,  as  this  gives 
off  the  moisture  necessary  for  success¬ 
ful  storage.  e,  b. 


Vegetables  have  kept  well  in  this  storage  cellar.  The  walls  are  of  concrete 
blocks.  Rock  wool  ivas  used  to  insulate  the  asbestos  roof.  The  floor  is  of 
ordinary  clay.  A  temperature  below  60  deg.  F.  is  maintained. 


Proper  spark  plug  care,  and  use  of  the  correct  plug  type,  have 
a  direct  effect  on  tractor  power.  Dirty  or  worn  plugs,  and  plugs 
of  the  wrong  Heat  Range,  clip  power  output  and  cut  drawbar 
pull.  (They  also  waste  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  fuel  used.) 

Your  tractor,  consequently,  will  do  more  work — do  it  better — 
do  it  cheaper,  if  you  follow  these  simple  rules: 

1.  Have  the  plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted  every  time 
you  change  engine  oil. 


2.  Replace  worn  ‘plugs,  promptly ,  with  AC’s  of  the 


correct  Heat  Range. 


Vv 


CLEAN  PLUGS  SAVE 
UP  TO  ONE  GALLON 
OF  GASOLINE  IN  TEN 


BRING  TOUR  SOLDIER  BACK  SOONER  •  BUY  ANOTHER  WAR  BOND 


•  Elmer  the  Buthorg  —  strong 
os  a  bull,  big  as  o  horse,  slip- 
p«ry  at  a  hag.  @  la44 


lrm  licking  today's 

problems  .  .  .  farming  the 

modern,  profitable  way,  enjoying 
the  safety  and  dependability 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


of  my  quality 


■‘"r  PRIM  E  ”~ 

Electric  Fence  Controller 


— “Electric 
if  F  e  n  c  i  n  g  ’  ' 
if,  tells  how  to 
fie  build  ond 
maintain 
your  electric 
fence  s  y  s  - 
/  tern.  32 
ijl  pages  of 
M  facts,  pic- 
S.M  tures,  dia- 
|f  grams,  show¬ 
ing  you  the 
right  way  —  how 
to  avoid  mistakes. 
Send  a  postcard 
or  letter  today  for 
ycur  free  copy. 


With  a  Prime  Controller,  your  electric  fence  system 
becomes  the  labor-saving,  production-boosting  farm 
tool  you  hoped  it  would  be.  Prime,  the  leading  name 
in  electric  fence  for  ten  years,  gives  you  the  depend¬ 
able  service  that  makes  possible  greater  production  per 
Jj  acre  through  proper  rotation,  etc.  Get  these  benefits 
this  season.  Buy  your  Prime  now — high-line  or  battery 
model.  High-line  models  approved  for  safety  by  Under¬ 
writers’  Laboratories.  f-s 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co.,  1669  S.  first  St.,  Milwaukee  4,  Wis. 
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//V  H-Hour  of  D-Day!  Up  in  the  skies,  above 
the  Channel  Coast  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
one  long,  never-ending  chain  of  tow-planes 
and  their  gliders  sweeps  in  toward  the  enemy 
shore  .  .  .  Mile  after  mile  of  them,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  huge  air  "freighters”— 
loaded  with  tanks,  cannon,  ammunition,  men. 
Now  here  they  come,  nosing  down  in  this  pas¬ 
ture,  coasting  to  a  quick  landing,  and  open¬ 
ing  wide  their  doors  almost  before  they  stop. 
In  a  matter  of  seconds,  artillery  is  rolled  into 
position .  .  .  shell  are  rushed  to  the  batteries 
.  .  .  guns  are  loaded .  .  .  aimed .  .  .  and  Fire- 
Power,  " King  of  Battle,”  roars  into  action. 


The  men  and  women  of  Oldsmobile  get 
a  special  "lift”  out  of  the  fact  that  their 
products  and  their  handiwork  played  a 
part  in  the  European  Invasion.  Shell, 
such  as  shown  in  the  picture  above 
...  high -explosive  and  armor -piercing 
shell  for  both  Army  and  Navy.  Cannon 
for  General  Sherman  tanks  and  tank  de¬ 
stroyers.  Aircraft  cannon  for  fighter  planes 
and  bombers.  Precision  parts  for  Rolls 
Royce  and  Pratt  and  Whitney  aircraft  en¬ 
gines.  All  these  are  included  in  Oldsmo- 
bile’s  War  Production  Program.  Our 
motto:  Keep  ’em  Firing!  .  .  .  Keep  ’em 
Advancing! .  .."Let’s  get  it  overwith’Tktf. 


LET’S  KEEP  ON  BUYING 
TO  KEEP  ’EM  FIRING! 

Shell  and  guns  and  gliders, 
cost  money.  It’s  our 
'df-.  )°h  to  huy  the  Bonds  that 

will  buy  the  weapons  that 
will  blast  theway  to  Berlin. 

Buy  War  Bonds! 


OLDSMOBILE  GENERAL  MOTORS 

KEEP  ’E  M  FIRING  ~ 


DON’T  TAKE  CHANCES! 

TREAT  YOUR 

seed  GRAIN 


NEW  IMPROVED  CERESAN  gives 
seed  wheat  and  barley  a  better 
chance  to  produce  quality  grain. 
Helps  reduce  smut  dockage.  It 
generally  controls  bunt  on  wheat, 
barley  stripe,  covered  and  black 
loose  smuts  and  seedling  blights 
of  barley.  Order  today  from  your 
dealer.  Free  grain  pamphlet. 

DU  PONT  SEMESAN  CO.  (INC.) 

Wilmington  98,  Dataware 


NEW  IMPAO^0 


GROW 

GROW 


BETTER 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES 

By  Using 

ES-MIN-EL 

Es-sential  Min-eral  El-ements — are  all  in  Es-min-el.  For  qual¬ 
ity  fruits — quality  vegetables — for  fruits  and  vegeatbles  rich 
in  vitamins  and  minerals,  use 

ES-MIN-EL 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Atlanta,  Georgia  •*-  Lockland,  Ohio 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Print#,  25a. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 


factory  made  farm  building. 


Factory  •made,  bcutifal  “Skyline”  Imjing 
css  be  erected  4»  •  few  boor*,  with  m  expert  bdp, 
bo  priorities.  Immediate  ahlpmeoL  Muj  mew 
•fyle*.  Catalog  free.  Write  m 


FLEX  - O-SEAL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.»  Chicago,  32«  111* 


Horticultural  Notes 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Edward  W.  Burt,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  reports  that  from  replies  from 
rose  growers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  Canada  the  following  vari¬ 
eties  have  been  selected  as  those  that 
would  be  grown.  “If  I  could  have  but 
one  rose.”  Crimson  Glory,  19;  Etoile  de 
Holland,  7;  The  Doctor,  2;  Golden 
Dawn,  3. 

*  *  *  *  * 

■‘Starter  solutions”  have  been  used 
for  a  number  of  years  by  the  canning 
industry  in  transplanting  to  the  field. 
Their  value  consists  not  only  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  stand  of  plants  but  also  rapid  early 
growth  and  early  fruiting.  This  latter 
feature  is  of  special  importance  with 
tomatoes,  where  the  early  crop  com¬ 
mands  higher  prices.  Because  of  war¬ 
time  restrictions  and  the  unavailability 
of  some  of  the  starter  formulae,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  some  of  the  standard 
fertilizers  available  may  be  used,  such 
as  a  4-12-5,  a  5-10-5,  a  5-10-10  and  a 
3-12-16.  Of  the  four  formulae  suggest¬ 
ed,  the  5-10-5  is  preferred.  Ten  pounds 
are  used  in  50  gallons  of  water  and  one 
pint  for  each  transplanted  plant. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Sawdust  is  being  much  more  widely 
used  as  a  mulch  than  in  former  years. 
Somehow  the  impression  has  been 
developed  that  sawdust  is  harmful  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  the  soil  sour.  It  seems 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
acidity  as  it  is  of  reduction  of  available 
nitrogen  to  the  plant.  Certain  soil  or¬ 
ganisms  thrive  on  organic  materials 
such  sawdust.  While  they  are  breaking 
down  these  materials  they  use  up  much 
of  the  soil  nitrogen,  so  that  the  plant  is 
partially  starved  for  nitrogen  until  the 
process  is  completed.  The  remedy  is 
to  apply  nitrogen  along  with  the  saw¬ 
dust  mulch,  using  some  such  material 
as  nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium  sul¬ 
phate. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  apple  variety  which 
has  been  named  Melrose.  It  is  from  a 
cross  between  Jonathan  and  Delicious 
made  in  1927.  It  has  been  fruited  since 
1937.  The  fruits  are  said  to  be  attrac¬ 
tive,  well  colored,  roundish-oblate  and 
medium  in  size.  Melrose  resembles 
Jonathan,  but  is  milder  in  flavor  and 
lighter  and  brighter  in  color.  The  out¬ 
standing  character  of  the  variety  is  its 
long  keeping.  The  fruit  is  harvested  in 
Wooster,  Ohio,  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
after  Jonathan,  and  the  storage  period 
extends  to  March  or  April.  It  is  said 
to  be  resistant  to  Jonathan  spot  and  is 
being  recommended  for  trial  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  new  variety  of  peach,  “Redskin,” 
has  been  introduced  by  the  University 
of  Maryland.  It  is  from  a  cross  between 
Elberta  and  J.  H.  Hale.  It  has  been 
tested  in  several  parts  of  Maryland  for 
several  years  and  is  said  to  be  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  vigorous  in  growth.  It  has 
been  disease  resistant,  and  the  trees 
have  gone  through  low  winter  temper¬ 
atures  of  recent  seasons  along  with 
the  hardier  varieties.  It  has  large, 
showy  blossoms  of  light  pink  color. 
The  fruit  ripens  a  little  ahead  of  El¬ 
berta  and  must  compete  with  Early 
Elberta.  It  is  a  yellow-fleshed,  free¬ 
stone  of  fine  red  color,  with  good  eating 
and  canning  qualities.  It  is  said  to  be 
round  or  nearly  so  and  develops  good 
size  even  on  heavily  set  trees. 

***** 

G.  P.  Scoville,  of  Cornell  University, 
reports  figures  on  apple  yields  in  New 
York  State.  He  finds  that  McIntosh 
trees  9  to  14  years  of  age  have  yielded 
103  bushels  per  acre  in  the  Niagara 
County  area;  163  bushels  in  the  Wayne 
County  area;  220  bushels  in  Ulster 
County,  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  120 
bushels  in  Columbia  .  and  Dutchess 
counties,  in  the  Hudson  Valley.  The 
Cortland  variety  has  yielded  107  bush¬ 
els  in  Niagara  County.  159  in  Wayne 
and  154  in  Ulster.  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  has  yielded  123  bushels  in  Niagara, 
137  in  Wayne,  108  in  Ulster,  and  90  in 
Columbia  and  Dutchess.  McIntosh 
trees  15  to  40  years  of  age  show  re¬ 
markable  yield  in  Ulster  County,  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley,  with  429  bushels 
per  acre.  In  Niagara  County  the  yield 
is  257;  in  Wayne  County,  306,  and  in 
Columbia  and  Dutchess  counties,  179. 

$  *  *  *  * 

Any  one  interested  in  the  fruit  in¬ 
dustry  outside  the  United  States  should 
write  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  for  a  copy  of  “The  Fruit  Industry  of 
Mexico,”  published  April,  1944,  by  F.  A. 
Motts  and  LY  D.  Mallory.  It  comprises 
184  pages  of  very  interesting  material 
on  Mexico  which  “although  our  next- 
door  neighbor,  is  more  foreign  to  the 
average  citizen  of  the  United  States 
than  is  the  continent  of  Europe.  ...  It 
is  a  land  of  contrast,  culture  and  sud¬ 
den  changes.  From  the  standpoint  of 
scenery,  picturesqueness  and  historical 
interest,  it  has  few  equals.”  Other  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  same  series  are  “The 
Fruit  Industry  of  Argentina,”  “The 
Fruit  Industry  of  Brazil”  and  “The 
Fruit  Industry  of  Chili.” 
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VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 
like  FARMING 

has  also  increased 
its  output  to  supply 
wartime  needs .  For 
instance ,  General 
Motors 9  output  of 
war  materials  in 
1944  is  at  a  rate 
well  over  twice  that 
of  its  best  peace¬ 
time  year. 


Results  are  What  Count 

When  the  history  of  this  war  is  written,  the  farmers’  contribution 
will  form  a  glowing  chapter.  Americans  must  never  forget  how- 
in  spite  of  wartime  restrictions  on  equipment  and  severe  short¬ 
ages  in  manpower— the  American  farmer  produced  ‘‘fighting 
food”  as  never  before. 

Manufacturers,  especially,  can  appreciate  what  a  great  job  the 
farmers  have  done,  because  we,  too,  have  had  many  problems 
to  overcome  during  these  trying  times.  And  yet  we,  too,  have 
produced  far  beyond  our  biggest  peacetime  years. 

Results  count.  Farmers  and  manufacturers  alike  aren’t  much 
for  excuses  or  explanations.  Regardless  of  how  carefully  they  had 
to  plan  or  how  hard  they  had  to  work,  all  that  matters  is  the  result. 
That’s  the  “proof  of  the  pudding.” 

In  fact,  results  are  what  count  with  Americans  as  a  wrhole. 
That’s  the  only  measuring  stick  that  seems  like  good,  solid 
common  sense  to  the  American  type  of  mind. 

And  that’s  why  Americans  in  general— farmers  in  particular- 
stick  close  to  the  tried-and-true  American  way 
of  doing  things— 

The  way  that  encourages  and  rewards  ambi¬ 
tion,  initiative  and  plain  hard  work— 

The  way  that  has  given  Americans  the  world’s 
highest  standard  of  living— 

The  way  that  has  shown  results! 


9.  ^ 
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Sunday  Afternoon— GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR— NBC  Network 
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GENERAL  MOTORS 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC  •  FISHER  BODY 

GMC  TRUCK  •  FRIGIDAIRE  •  DELCO  APPLIANCE 
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Plenty  of  pot  roasts  but  mighty  few  broiling 
steaks  is  the  outlook  for  beef  supplies  this  fall 
and  winter.  Meat-loving  Americans  will  be  able 
to  buy  much  more  beef,  but  they’ll  find  it  has  a 
smaller  amount  of  fat  than  usual. 

In  order  to  move  the  meat  from  the  large 
quantities  of  grass-fattened  cattle  that  will  be 
marketed,  it  is  necessary  that  consumers  be 
told  the  advantages  of  leaner  beef  and  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  it.  Doing  a  good  job  of 
marketing  this  beef  will  mean  more  total  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  cattle  producer.  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  has  done  and  will  do  its  part ! 

On  June  2  we  contacted  editors  of  na¬ 
tional  women’s  magazines  telling  them 
of  the  type  of  beef  which  will  be  most 
plentiful,  suggesting  that  they  feature 
beef  in  their  fall  food  pages. 

On  June  20  we  sent  bulletins  to  15,000 
home  economists  explaining  the  beef 
situation,  so  they  can  help  homemakers 
prepare  this  leaner  beef  properly. 

On  July  1  we  sent  news  stories  to  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  giving  them 
the  facts. 


On  July  5  we  started  putting  recipes  in 
the  hands  of  thousands  of  women. 

And  that  was  just  a  start ! 

Swift  will  reach  every  meat  buyer  possible  with 
radio  and  magazine  advertising  directed  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  consumers;  with  advertising  to  retailers 
and  merchandising  plans  for  their  use;  with 
more  and  better  recipes  for  preparing  range-fed 
beef. 

We’ll  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  keep  the  tre¬ 
mendous  supplies  of  the  kind  of  beef  you  pro¬ 
duce  flowing  through  marketing  channels  to 
Mrs.  Consumer’s  dinner  table. 

* Have  you  any  suggestions? 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution,  disin¬ 
fectant,  whitewash,  better, 
faster,  easier, 
lice,  nits,  parasites 
©n  buildings,  gar¬ 
dens,  trees.  Solu¬ 
tion  can’t  settle 
or  clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Paragon 
Sprayers,  write 
to  us  direct  for 
lO-day  trial  with 
money-back 


No.  3 

Complete 
pipe,  hat 
and  nozzle c 

$28.9S 


Wxth 


Two 
Wheel 
Truck  if 
Specified 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

901  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING:  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  grape  and  asparagus 
plants;  flowering  shrubs,  shade  trees 
and  evergreens.  Selling  direct  with 
77  years  experience,  we  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R94,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS  FRESH  EMPTIED 

35  gal.,  $3.75  each;  2  for  $7.00 
50  gal.,  $4.25  each;  2  for  $8.00 
5  for  $19.  Freight  prepaid.  Special  prices  on  quantities 

—  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS  DISTILLERY  — 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Phone  Norwalk  6-5757 


:M\GeffAe  Worm  L 


It’s  going  to  pay  to  be  an  "early  bird’’  in 
planning  your  1945  feeding  program.  Es¬ 
pecially  if  you  want  to  get  the  most  nutri¬ 
tional  value  out  of  "green  gold”  grassland 
forage  crops.  You’ll  want  the  right  silo,  in 
time  to  store  your  first  crop.  Right  now’s 
the  time  to  consider  a  "Better-Built” 
Craine  Silo — the  silo  most  dairymen  prefer. 
Be  prepared.  .  .  Buy  and  take  delivery  of 
your  1945  Silo  late  this  Fall.  Write  today 
for  helpful  information. 

CRAINE,  INC.  914  Taft  St.  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


CRAINE^/SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.\N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Tax  on  Sale  of  Timber 

In  response  to  several  inquiries,  we 
have  obtained  the  following  interpre¬ 
tation  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  manner  in  which  farmers 
should  figure  their  Federal  income  tax 
liability  in  the  sale  of  timber: 

The  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  of 
timber  is  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  consideration  received,  less 
expenses  of  making  the  sale,  and  (1) 
its  fair  market  value  at  March  1,  1913, 
if  owned  prior  to  that  date,  or  (2)  its 
fair  market  value  at  date  of  inheritance, 
if  inherited  after  March  1,  1913,  or  (3) 
its  cost,  if  acquired  by  purchase  after 
March  1,  1913. 

In  determining  the  fair  market  value 
at  March  1,  1913,  or  date  of  inheritance, 
the  market  prices  of  the  timber  pre¬ 
vailing  on  these  dates  should  be  applied 
to  the  quantity  of  timber  sold,  reduced 
for  growth  after  March  1,  1913,  or  date 
of  inheritance. 

If  the  farm  was  acquired  by  purchase 
after  March  1,  1913,  the  total  purchase 
price  should  be  allocated  on  a  reason¬ 
able  basis  between  the  land,  improve¬ 
ments,  timber  and  any  other  items  of 
value.  The  amount  allocated  as  the 
cost  of  the  timber  then  becomes  the 
basis  for  determining  the  gain  or  loss 
from  a  subsequent  sale.  If  only  part  of 
the  timber  is  sold,  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  total  cost  allocated  to  the  timber 
should  be  assigned  to  the  timber  sold. 

The  following  example  shows  the 
method  of  determining  the  gain  from 
the  sale  of  timber  from  a  farm  pur¬ 
chased  after  March  1,  1913,  assuming 
that  one-half  of  all  the  timber  is  sold. 

Consideration  received  for  timber  $1,500.00 

Total  cost  of  farm  allocated 
as  follows:  . 

Buildings  and  Im¬ 
provements  .  $2,500.00 

Land .  6,500.00 

Timber  .  1,000.00 


Cost  of  timber  sold  (Vz  of  timber 
cost)  .  500.00 


Gain  .  $1,000.00 

The  following  example  shows  the 
method  of  determining  the  gain  from 
the  sale  of  timber  from  a  farm  owned 
on  March  1,  1913,  or  acquired  by  in¬ 
heritance  in  1913. 

Consideration  received  for  timber  $1,500.00 
Total  quantity  of  timber 

sold  in  1943  (bd.  ft.)  300,000 
Less :  Estimated  growth 
of  timber  from  1913 
to  1943  (bd.  ft.) .  200,000 


Timber  owned  in  1913 

(bd.  ft.)  .  100,000 

Fair  market  value,  100,00  bd.  ft. 

March  1,  1913,  at  $3  per  M  ft. . .  300.00 

Gain  .  $1,200.00 

If  the  timber  has  been  owned  for 
more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  date 
of  sale,  only  50  per  cent  of  the  capital 
gain  or  loss  should  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  computing  net  income,  and  100 
per  cent  if  the  timber  has  been  held  for 
not  more  than  six  months. 

Norman  D.  Cann, 
Deputy  Commissioner 


When  I  Come  Back 

Please  save  for  me  tranquility, 

A  home  and  small  things,  too. 
Where  I  can  bless  forgetfulness 
Of  all  that  I’ve  been  through. 

Keep  standing  there  the  same  old  chair. 

Don’t  change  the  room  at  all. 

Things  left  behind,  I’d  like  to  find 
The  same  as  I  recall. 

When  I  come  back,  I  want  no  lack 
Of  old  familiar  scenes. 

Where’er  I  roam  I  picture  home, 

And,  oh,  how  much  it  means! 

I  want  to  see  the  maple  tree, 

The  chair  that  father  made. 

Just  everything — the  old  rope  swing, 
The  hammock  in  the  shade. 

I’ll  start  out  at  the  picket  fence. 

The  walk  up  to  the  door; 

The  broken  flag  where  walk  did  sag. 

Please  leave  them  as  before. 

When  I  come  back,  the  old  hall  rack 
To  me  will  look  just  fine. 

The*  old  settee  will  seem  to  be 
A  cherished  friend  of  mine. 

The  old  coal  stove,  set  in  a  cove, 

The  hanging  dipper  there. 

And  don’t  forget  the  table’s  set, 

And  mother’s  cushioned  chair. 

The  old  fireplace  I’d  like  to  face 
With  Rover  on  the  floor. 

A  welcome  kiss,  a  home  like  this. 

I  will  not  ask  for  more. 
Pennsylvania.  m.  m.  c. 


Cordwood  Shrinkage 

Last  winter  my  men  cut  80  cords  of 
green  oak  wood  to  sell  this  winter.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  shrink¬ 
age  I  may  expect  this  fall  when  we 
sell  the  wood.  l.  a.  r. 

New  York. 

In  cutting  and  piling  green  cordwood 
you  must  always  anticipate  a  loss 
through  shrinkage  which  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  6  to  8  per  cent  of  the 
stacked  volume  of  the  cord.  This  is  due 
to  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  sticks  through  shrinkage  in 
drying,  and  to  the  settling  of  the  pile 
itself.  It  is  customary  for  cordwood 
makers  to  make  their  piles  three  to 
four  inches  higher  than  the  standard 
height  in  order  to  compensate  for  this 
natural  loss  and  have  approximately 
standard  cord  volume  by  the  time  that 
the  wood  is  seasoned.  A  normal  loss  of 
6.7  or  8  per  cent  by  volume  is  always 
to  be  expected.  h.  c.  b. 
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"Young  man— you  have*t!”  said  the  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park 


IT  is  A  warm  August  evening  in  1896.  Around 
a  banquet  table  on  Long  Island  sit  Thomas 
A.  Edison  and  the  country’s  leading  men  of 
the  electrical  industry. 

The  talk  swings  to  politics,  to  Bryan  and 
McKinley  and  the  Cuban  situation — then 
back  again  to  business.  There  is  high  discus¬ 
sion  about  storage  batteries  to  drive  America’s 
“horseless  carriages”.  Someone  points  to 
young  Henry  Ford,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Detroit  Edison  Company,  and  says:  “There’s 
a  man  who  has  built  a  gas  car!” 

At  once,  Edison  eagerly  begins  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions— and  to  listen.  “How  do  you  explode 


the  gas  in  the  cylinder?  Do  you  do  it  by 
contact  or  a  spark?” 

On  the  back  of  a  menu,  Henry  Ford 
sketches  the  details  of  his  engine.  Edison 
thumps  the  table  so  hard  the  glassware  tinkles. 

“Young  man,  that’s  the  thing— you  have 
it.  Keep  at  it.  Your  car  is  self-contained — 
carries  its  own  power  plant— no  fire,  no  boiler, 
no  smoke,  and  no  steam.  Keep  at  it!'* 

Here  was  just  the  challenge  and  encourage¬ 
ment  which  Henry  Ford  needed  most.  It  was 
something  he  never  forgot.  And  through  the 
years,  keeping-at-it  has  remained  a  firm  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  as  it  has 


created  SO  million  reliable  cars  and  trucks. 

It  is  this  keeping-at-it  in  research,  in  en¬ 
gineering  and  production,  that  has  made  the 
Ford  name  a  synonym  for  smart,  comfort¬ 
able,  economical  transportation,  priced  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  greatest  number. 

In  the  peaceful  days  ahead,  the  new  Ford, 
Mercury  and  Lincoln  cars  will  reflect  all  the 
established  Ford  skills  and  inventiveness. 
Their  advanced  styling  will  match  their  fa¬ 
mous  quality  leadership,  and  they  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  newer  knowledge  of  materials  and 
techniques  being  achieved  as  Ford  keeps  at 
it  in  making  the  tools  of  victory. 


FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY^ 
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S^ILAC 

Rattle 


Sanilac 

FARM  PRODUCTS 


SAFE? 

Won’t  burn  or  blister  the 
hide,  stain  or  gum  the 
hair,  or  taint  the  milk, 
when  used  as  directed. 

ECONOMICAL? 

Use  1  to  iy2  ounces  per 
cow.  One  spraying,  un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions, 
protects  all  day. 


EFFICIENT? 


Double  strength,  it  kills 
in  double-quick  time. 
Long-lasting;  you  can 
store  it  safely. 


C  SQCOHY- VACUUM 


SANILAC  CATTLE  SPRAY  •  SANILAC  HARNESS  OIL  .  SANILAC  AXLE  GREASE 
SANILAC  HAND  SEPARATOR  OIL  •  SANILAC  INSECT  SPRAY 
SANILAC  COMPOUND  NEATSFOOT  OIL  .  SANILAC  DISINFECTANT 


A  SPRAY  A  DAY 
KEEPS  FLIES  AWAY  I 

SANILAC  CATTLE  SPRAY 

FOR  HEALTHY,  PRODUCTIVE  COWS 


THE  DE  LAVAL 
SPEEDWAY  METHOD 
OF  FAST  MILKING 

•  MORE  MILK 

•  TIME  SAVING 

•  LESS  STRIPPINGS 

•  HEAL  TH/ER  UDDERS 

•  SETTER  SANITATION 

•  PLEASES  THE  COW 


The  De  Laval  Speedway  Method  of  Fast  Milking  ....  consisting 
of  six  easy  steps  ....  is  the  greatest  advance  in  the  science  of  milk¬ 
ing  since  the  introduction  of  the  modern  milking  machine.  It  ac¬ 
complishes  all  of  the  highly  important  results  shown  above  .  .  .  . 
by  fitting  the  milking  operation  to  the  cow’s  natural  principles  of 
milk  “let-down”  and  ejection. 


Any  dairyman  using  a  milking  machine  can  improve  his  results  by 
following  the  De  Laval  Speedway  Method  of  Fast  Milking ....  which, 
however,  is  most  effective  when  used  with  the  fast  milking  De  Laval 
Milkers.  Write  your  nearest  De  Laval  office  below  for  complete 
information  on  the  De  Laval  Speedway  Method  of  Fast  Milking. 


TAKE  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOUR 
DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR 

Some  new  De  Laval  Separators  will  be  available  .  .  . 
but  the  quantity  we  are  authorized  to  manufacture  will  not 
be_ sufficient  to  meet  all  needs.  Observance  of  the  following 
points  will  help  your  present  De  Laval  to  give  you  the 
longest,  most  efficient  service  which  was  built  into  it. 

1.  Use  only  De  Laval  Separator  Oil  and  check  lubrication 
system  as  directed. 

2.  Wash  bowl  and  tinware  immediately  after  each  time 
separator  is  used. 

3.  Turn  bowl  nut  down  firmly. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
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Who  Was  Responsible  for 
That  AAA  Gag  Rule? 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
article  by  Dutton  Peterson  in  your 
August  issue  on  the  summary  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  Schuyler  County  (N.  Y.) 
AAA  Committee  early  this  year.  It 
would  be  well  for  every  one  to  know 
that  the  seed  that  bore  the  fruit  was 
planted  by  none  other  than  Ed  O’Neal, 
the  veteran  president  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  The  County  Committee  was 
fired,  presumably  for  “violating”  the 
AAA  gag  rule  preventing  AAA  em¬ 
ployees  from  speaking  out  on  any 
farm  program.  How  many  realize  that 
Mr.  O’Neal  takes  to  himself  much  of 
the  credit  for  putting  through  this  gag 
rule? 

The  strange  part  is  that  the  Schuyler 
County  Committee  was  dismissed  for 
reporting  that  farmers  in  its  area  were 
opposed  to  the  dairy  feed  subsidy, 
which  is  the  same  position  taken  by  the 
Farm  Bureau.  Yet  the  Farm  Bureau 
had  a  big  hand  in  making  the  noose 
that  was  slipped  around  the  committee’s 
neck  for  daring  to  speak  out  and  re¬ 
porting  on  farm  sentiment.  This  ironic 
result  arises  primarily  from  the  rivalry 
between  the  Extension  Service  and  the 
AAA.  Each  is  a  government  agency 
and  each  would  like  to  have  the  farm¬ 
ers’  ears  and  eyes  as  its  own  exclusive 
domain.  The  so-called  gag  rule  issued 
in  July,  1943,  was  an  eminent  success 
for  Extension  and  something  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  victory  for  Ed  O’Neal,  whose  or¬ 
ganization  sides  with  Extension  and  op¬ 
poses  the  AAA.  Testifying  earlier  that 
year  before  a  congressional  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  the  Farm  Bureau  lobbyist  set 
the  exact  pattern  of  the  forthcoming 
regulation  that  stripped  the  AAA  of 
many  of  its  activities  and  that  even¬ 
tually  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the 
Schuyler  County  AAA  Committee.  His 
testimony,  appearing  in  the  official' 
record,  specifically  requested  the  trans¬ 
fer  from  AAA  of  “all  educational,  infor¬ 
mational  and  promotional  activities.” 
As  finally  enacted,  the  appropriation 
bill  legalized  the  Farm  Bureau’s  re¬ 
quest  and  the  gag  rule  was  made  law. 
The  first  gag,  issued  in  July,  1943,  was 
so  tight  and  so  all-inclusive  that  it  was 
doubtful  if  anyone  receiving  AAA  funds 
could  say  or  do  anything  about  any 
farm  program.  Within  two  weeks,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  interpretation  was  made 
of  the  prohibition,  as  follows:  “Infor¬ 
mational  agents  cannot  be  employed  in 
regional,  State  and  county  offices  and 
no  employees  shall  engage  in  any  pro¬ 
motional  or  propaganda  activities  or  in 
any  activity  designed  to  influence  leg¬ 
islation.”  It  was,  however,  also  ruled 
that  committeemen  could  supply  infor¬ 
mation  to  individual  farmers  and 
groups  of  farmers,  but  the  information 
had  to  relate  to  the  WFA’s  farm  pro¬ 
gram. 

Thus  was  the  Farm  Bureau  noose 
woven  and  knotted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  any  other  group 
from  attempting  to  represent  or  speak 
for  the  farmer.  Thus  Extension  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  could  still  claim  that 
they  were  the  sole  farm  spokesmen. 
That  the  noose  would  be  slipped  around 
the  neck  of  the  Schuyler  County  Com¬ 
mittee  could  never  have  been  foreseen 
in  the  Congressional  hearing  room 
when  O’Neal  spoke  his  piece  in  behalf 
of  Extension. 

Without  doubt,  the  members  of  the 
Schuyler  County  Committee  acted  hon¬ 
estly  and  in  good  faith.  They  made  a 
report  to  their  Congressmen  as  to  the 
sentiment  of  farmers  in  their  o^yn  area 
on  the  dairy  feed  subsidy.  They  were 
dismissed  without  a  hearing  by  A.  W. 
Manchester,  Regional  Director,  because 
he  claimed  that  the  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  had  broken  the  gag  rule.  Mr. 
Dodd,  the  AAA  chief,  gave  an  entirely 
different  reason  for  the  discharge  of 
the  committee,  but  at  the  same  time 
refused  to  say  that  Manchester  was 
wrong  and  gave  no  excuse  or  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  change  of  position.  Not 
only  is  it  a  mystery  why  the  two  AAA 
officials  ran  afoul  of  each  other  in  their 
interpretations  of  the  gag  rule,  but, 
even  more  important,  why  Dodd  was 
not  willing  to  admit  the  mistake  and 
point  out  who  was  really  responsible 
for  this  gag  rule  in  the  first  place.  Pol¬ 
itics  is  certainly  a  funny  game. 

New  York.  l.  g.  b. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

I  imagine  thousands  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  have  the  habit  of  either 
saving  the  whole  copies  of  the  paper 
or  else  clipping  the  articles  that  per¬ 
tain  to  special  subjects.  It’s  practical 
and  common  sense  for  every  farm  fam¬ 
ily  to  have  a  file  on  the  dozen  and 
one  subjects  connected  with  farm  liv¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Duck’s  articles  on  livestock 
should  be  in  every  general  farm  home. 
Here  in  the  Northeast  we’re  going 
through  some  sort  of  a  revolution. 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  now  has 
18,000  full-time  farms  and  13,000  part- 
time  farms.  Thousands  of  people,  both 
the  white-collar  group  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  are  getting  out  of  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  and  locating  on  the 
main  and  secondary  roads  that  radiate 
from  cities  and  towns. 

I  haven’t  been  around  much  in  the 
last  three  years,  but  all  reports  indi¬ 
cate  a  new  realization  that  better  live¬ 
stock  plus  home-raised  food  will  be 
the  foundation  of  family  farming  in 
the  future.  The  combination  of  poor 
stock  plus  bought  grain  has  been  a 
millstone  around  farmers’  necks.  Read 
the  editorial  again  on  Family  Farming 
in  the  June  17  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
Small,  efficient  machines  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  farms  will  make  a  big  difference  in 
the  future.  I  know  many  good  farm¬ 
ers  still  argue  for  horses  as  units  of 
farm  power;  and  there  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  farms  where  horses  will  prove 
profitable.  But  most  family  farms,  in 
my  opinion,  will  be  better  off  with 
small  tractors.  You  don’t  have  to  set 
aside  acres  of  good  soil  to  raise  hay 
and  grain  for  tractors;  you  don’t  have 
to  feed  them  when  not  working;  you 
don’t  use  time  night  and  morning  365 
days  a  year  taking  care  of  them.  Ef¬ 
ficient  small  machines,  electric  motors 
to  grind  home-grown  grain,  farmer- 
owned  and  operated  cooperatives  to 
decrease  the  span  between  selling  and 
buying  prices,  will  all  help  the  family 
farm. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  profit  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  what  we  call  our  “perma¬ 
nent”  garden,  start  one  for  your  farm 
this  fall.  After  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  we’ve  learned  these  facts  about 
a  successful  “permanent”  garden.  Get 
the  soil  ready  in  advance  of  any  plant¬ 
ing;  spade  out  witchgrass  roots  and  get 
rid  of  big  stones;  fertilize  heavily  each 
year.  Try  to  locate  the  garden  where 
you  can  put  water  on  it.  And  make 
the  plot  rectangular  with  long  rows  so 
that  the  horse  or  tractor  can  do  the 
bulk  of  the  cultivating. 

There  are  two  ways  to  beat  the  high 
cost  of  living  on  a  farm.  One  is  to 
raise  more  to  sell — if  you  can  sell  at  a 
profit.  The  other  is  to  raise  all  the 
food  possible  for  family  and  livestock. 
Every  dollar’s  worth  of  food  you  raise 
is  a  dollar  you  don’t  have  to  spend  at 
the  store.  For  farm  families,  “food  will 
be  ammunition”  long  after  the  guns 
cease  firing.  H.  s.  P. 


Conn. Boy  Wins  FFA  Award 

Frank  T.  Hills,  of  Columbia,  Conn., 
has  been  selected  as  the  outstanding 
State  farmer  of  the  year  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Association  of  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America.  As  winner,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Firestone  Award  of  $119. 
This  money  is  from  a  fund  of  $25,000 
provided  by  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  for  the  promotion  of 
FFA  activities  throughout  the  country 
and  is  being  distributed  to  the  various 
State  FFA  organizations  on  the  basis 
of  their  FFA  enrollment. 

Hills  is  now  managing  a  20-cow 
dairy  for  a  neighbor  who  is  serving 
in  the  armed  forces.  In  addition,  he 
handles  his  regular  project  work  at 
home,  where  he  is  raising  an  acre  of 
potatoes,  engaging  in  pasture  improve¬ 
ment.  and  testing  an  18-cow  herd  for 
production  and  butterfat.  He  plans 
eventually  to  own  his  own  farm. 

In  addition  to  Hills,  six  other  boys 
were  selected  by  the  Connecticut  As¬ 
sociation  of  Future  Farmers  for  the 
degree  of  “State  Farmer,”  at  the  an¬ 
nual  State  convention.  The  others  were 
Charles  Coe,  Woodbury;  Joseph  L. 
Doktor,  of  New  Melford;  Robert  W. 
Frank,  of  Killingworth;  Gordon  R. 
Graham,  Enfield;  William  McAllister, 
Simsbury,  and  Douglas  H.  Weasa,  of 
Southbury. 


Eighteen-year-old  Frank  T.  Hills,  of  Columbia,  Conn.  ( third  from  left),  receives 
the  Firestone  Award  of  $119.  From  left  to  right :  Harry  D.  Weller,  of  the  Fire - 
stone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company;  R.  L.  Hahn,  State  Department  of  Eoducation ; 
Hills  and  Chester  Chappius,  president  of  the  State  FFA  Association. 
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rust,  and  sticking . . . 

dding  up  to  increased  destruction  of  your  engine  cylinders. 
You  can  defeat  these  enemies  by  having  PoRUS-KROME  applied 
to  your  cylinder  walls.  It  multiplies  cylinder  life  4  to  20  times, 
ring  life  3  to  5  times,  and  reduces  the  risk  of  scoring  or  scuffing. 

Porus-Krome  is  hard  chromium,  applied  to  cylinder  walls 
by  the  patented  process  discovered  by  Hendrik  van  der  Horst. 
It  has  tiny  pockets  in  the  surface  which,  hold  lubricating  oil 
and  feed  it  back  as  needed.  And  chrome’s,  resistance  to  cor¬ 
rosion  is  well  known. 

While  the  process  is  new  to  most  U.  S.  civilian  engines, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  engines  have  been  treated,  with 
Porus-Krome  for  use  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United 
Nations.  Here,  where  severe  usage  and  constant  operation  make 
reliability  all  important,  Porus-Krome  has  proved  its  value. 

You,  too,  can  have  this  greater  engine  reliability.  Plan  npwtO 
specify  Porus-Krome  in  every  engine  you  buy. 
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reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yobkbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


New  Milk  Dealer  Propaganda 

IT  IS  interesting  to  learn  that  the  State  Milk 
Administrators  of  New  Jersey  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  have  just  found  out,  for  the  first  time, 
that  under  the  classified  price  plan  of  selling 
milk,  dealers  are  able  to,  and  actually  do, 
chisel  farmers  out  of  a  fair  price  for  their 
milk. 

Recently,  State  Milk  Director  Foran  of  New 
Jersey  discovered  that  one  dealer’s  reports 
of  producer  payments  did  not  tally  with  the 
amounts  he  actually  paid  to  farmers.  The  dif¬ 
ference  was  $1500.00  over  a  period  of  several 
months.  It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  Mr. 
Foran  who  last  year  issued  a  State-subsi¬ 
dized  pamphlet  “Milk — Dollars  and  Sense,”  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  proving  that  dealers  could 
not  afford  to  pay  producers  any  more  for  their 
milk.  What  might  seem  to  be  a  right-about- 
face  in  his  present  concern  for  dairy  farmers, 
is  evidently  more  apparent  than  real,  since  by 
his  own  statement  these  underpayments  to 
producers  came  to  light  after  investigating  a 
dealer’s  complaint  of  his  competitor’s  retail 
price  cutting.  Since  Director  Foran’s  main  in¬ 
terest  is  watching  over  dealer  competition  so 
that  each  dealer’s  profits  will  be  kept  intact, 
no  wonder  he  was  amazed  when  he  accident¬ 
ally  stumbled  upon  some  dealer  chiselling  his 
producers.  It  is  significant  that  he  offers  no 
practical  remedy  to  avoid  any  recurrence  of 
this  chiselling. 

The  study  made  by  D.  O.  Hammerberg,  Con¬ 
necticut  Milk  Administrator,  and  published  in 
the  July  issue  of  his  Market  Bulletin,  is  more 
complete  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  looks  very 
much  like  some  subtle  dealer  propaganda.  His 
official  audit  of  dealers’  reports  disclosed  pro¬ 
ducer  underpayments  of  $309,675.65  between 
October  1,  1941,  and  April  30,  1944.  From  this, 
Mr.  Hammerberg  concludes  that  the  classified 
price  plan  cannot  work  satisfactorily  forjDro- 
ducers  unless  there  are  continual,  comprehen¬ 
sive  audits  by  disinterested  persons.  Further, 
he  admits  the  merit  and  basis  in  fact  for  pro¬ 
ducer  complaints  against  classification:  first, 
that  milk  bought  by  dealers  at  surplus  prices 
is  sold  in  fluid  form;  and  second,  that  dealers 
reap  their  highest  profits  on  the  manufactured 
products,  the  milk  for  which  is  paid  for  at  the 
lowest  prices.  Yet  he  refuses  to  conclude,  as 
he  logically  should,  that  the  classified  price 
plan  has  no  place  in  milk  marketing.  Instead, 
he  recommends  the  system  be  continued  with 
a  regulatory  body,  that  is,  the  government, 
auditing  dealers’  books  and  pricing  milk  for 
manufacture  at  its  true  market  value.  Stated 
simply,  Mr.  Hammerberg  admits  that  this 
dealer  crutch  of  classification  is  rotted  and 
broken,  but  he  thinks  that  the  patient  should 
continue  to  use  it  with  the  aid  and  advice  of 
an  unlicensed  physician.  The  fact  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  might  be  able  to  walk,  and  walk  well,  on 
his  own  two  feet,  if  only  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  did  not  even  occur  to  him. 

The  Milk  Trust  has  always  had  its  hand  in 
politics,  but  now  it  is  beginning  to  work  under 
a  more  subtle  disguise.  It  is  preaching  its  own 
selfish  theories  through  the  mouths  of  politi¬ 
cians  who  pose  as  impartial  government  offi¬ 
cials.  Even  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  it  has  taken  Messrs.  Foran  and  Hammer¬ 
berg  so  long  to  discover  what  farmers  them¬ 


selves  have  known  for  thirty  years  and  con¬ 
firming  which  there  are  hundreds  of  official 
government  investigations  and  public  records, 
we  would  like  to  give  these  men  the  benefit  of 
every  doubt.  It  is  possible  their  innocence  is 
genuine.  All  the  more  reason,  then,  why  the 
Milk  Trust  finds  it  to  its  own  best  interests  to 
use  these  men  in  trying  to  persuade  people 
that  its  system  is  the  only  practical  system. 

Farmers  know  better.  They  cannot  be  so  per- 
'suaded  even  when  the  arguments  are  present¬ 
ed  to  them  under  an  official  government  seal. 
They  have  seen  classification  work  in  actual 
practice  and  they  have  been  its  victims.  They 
ask  only  that  they  be  given  a  chance  to  walk 
themselves  on  their  own  two  feet  and  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  their  own  business  without  inter¬ 
ference  or  domination.  That,  is  the  least  they 
are  entitled  to. 


Our  American  Democracy 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  VI 

HE  most  noted  statesmen,  philosophers  and 
divines  have  testified  that  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  the  American  system  is  the  greatest 
form  of  government  that  has  ever  been  adopt¬ 
ed  by  any  people  in  the  world.  It  is  based  on 
spiritual,  moral  and  just  values.  The  majority 
may  rule,  subject  to  law  and  order,  but  the 
rights  of  the  minority  are  protected.  It  is  a 
government  by  law  and  not  by  men.  The  offi¬ 
cials  are  as  strictly  subject  to  the  law  as  the 
laymen.  Both  are  subject  to  punishment  for 
violation  of  law,  but  the  penalties  are  not  too 
severe  or  cruel.  While  we  have  many  able  and 
trustworthy  officials  in  high  and  low  govern¬ 
ment  service,  the  general  observation  is  that 
the  morals  and  ethics  of  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  are  higher  than  those  of  their  polit¬ 
ical  representatives. 

We  cherish  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  is  a  part  of  our  system  and  which  says: 
“To  secure  the  rights  of  equality,  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  governments  are 
created  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  vof  the  governed.” 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  self-government  of 
our  American  Democracy.  This  self-govern¬ 
ment  was  supposed  to  be  secure  to  American 
citizens  by  virtue  of  their  right  to  vote.  It 
seemed  to  work  all  right  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1865,  or  for  about  one-half  of  our 
national  existence.  Washington  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  for  two  terms  of  four  years 
each.  He  refused  to  accept  a  third  term.  In 
his  farewell  address  he  gave  excellent  reasons 
why  the  President’s  tenure  of  office  should  be 
limited  to  at  most  two  four-year  terms  or  one 
term  of  a  fixed  tenure.  John  Adams  served  one 
term  of  four  years.  Thomas  Jefferson  then 
served  two  terms  and  refused  a  third.  He 
headed  a  movement  to  limit  the  term  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  Washington,  but  the  argument  that 
no  President  would  violate  the  precedents  of 
both  Washington  and  Jefferson  seemed  so  rea¬ 
sonable  that  no  action  was  taken.  Washington 
said  that  the  nation  would  grow  in  size  and 
population,  wealth  and  influence.  He  warned 
that  selfish  and  ambitious  men  were  sure  to 
seek  extended  power,  that  political  parties 
would  try  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  power, 
and  that  a  president  would  appear  who  would 
serve  his  party  and  himself  in  preference  to 
his  country.  The  two-term  precedent  held 
good  for  143  years  after  Washington  advised 
the  limitation. 

During  the  third  year  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  first  term,  I  had  a  business  interview  in 
New  York  City  with  one  of  the  ablest  U.  S. 
Senators  in  Washington.  After  we  finished  our 
business,  we  discussed  the  possible  candidates 
for  the  presidency  to  be  elected  that  year.  He 
grew  quite  serious  and  finally  he  said:  “We 
have  a  wonderful  Constitution,  but  the  coun¬ 
try  hr.'s  grown  so  large  in  acreage,  wealth  and 
population,  the  patronage  and  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  have  become  so  great  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  defeat  an  incumbent  for  renom¬ 
ination  if  he  seeks  it.  It  is  one  of  the  real 
dangers  to  our  democracy.” 

President  Roosevelt  is  now  completing  his 
third  term  and  is  a  candidate  for  a  fourth 
term.  If  we  want  to  avoid  hereditary  leaders, 
bureaucracy  and  tyranny,  it  is  time  we  began 
to  protect  ourselves  against  the  sophistry  and 
ambition  of  selfish  political  leaders. 


Future  of  the  Country  School 

IT  SEEMS  strange  that  a  defense  of  the  little 
country  school  should  be  raised  in  so  remote 
a  land  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but  such  is 
the  case.  Under  the  title  “Elegy  in  a  Country 
Schoolyard”,  The  Honolulu  Advertiser  has  this 
to  say  about  our  little  red  schoolhouses: 

“Efficiency  calls  for  the  big  thing,  the  great  plant, 
for  vast  complicated  organization  in  every  endeavor; 
even  in  remote  rural  districts  for  the  huge  central¬ 
ized  school  with  its  fleet  of  buses,  its  gymnasium, 
auditorium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  field,  rivaling 
those  of  the  largest  universities  of  a  generation  ago. 
But  this  modest  establishment  of  one  room,  with  a 
few  well-worn  books  and  a  swimming  hole  nearby; 
with  a  faculty  of  one  schoolmarm,  was  efficient  in 
its  day  and  way,  was  it  not?  A  small  plant,  but  it 
produced  great  men  and  a  rank  and  file  that  de¬ 
manded  great  leaders;  all  at  no  great  cost  in  taxes 
to  the  native  township.  Its  waste  products  in  delin¬ 
quency  and  crime  were  few;  its  mediocrity  was 
solid,  self-respecting  and  full  of  character.  Its  pro¬ 
duction  in  leadership  was  brilliant,  phenomenal.  Hail 
and  farewell  to  the  little  red  schoolhouse!  The 
ghosts  of  great  Americans  will  long  haunt  the  empty 
schoolyard.” 

We  cannot  completely  share  this  editor’s 
undertone  of  fatalism;  that  come  what  may, 
mass  production  and  efficiency  must  inevitably 
snuff  the  life  breath  out  of  every  country 
school.  We  are  one  of  those  who  prefer  to 
believe  that  at  some  point,  not  too  far  off,  this 
so-called  enthusiasm  for  centralization  and 
lust  for  political  power,  all  explained  and  justi¬ 
fied  as  modern  and  streamlined,  will  finally 
reach  some  common  sense  balance,  so  that  the 
large  school  will  be  used  where  necessary 
and  desired  by  parents  and  taxpayers,  but  not 
forced  on  areas  where  it  is  neither  necessary 
nor  wanted. 

This  state  of  balance  can,  of  course,  be 
achieved  only  if  the  people  make  known  their 
sentiments  publicly  and  show  themselves  as 
willing  to  fight  in  defense  of  them.  If  they  do 
not,  then  the  same  steamroller  of  bureau¬ 
cracy  will  keep  thundering  on,  and  democracy 
in  education  will  be  doomed.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  farm  and  rural  folk  and  one,  which,  we 
believe,  they  are  willing  to  accept.  It  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  that  was  accepted  just  a  few  months  ago 
by  the  residents  of  Greenwood  Lake,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Orange  County  in  New  York 
State.  The  Education  Department  sought  to 
consolidate  Greenwood  Lake  with  Warwick. 
Whether  the  Department’s  centralization  plan 
had  merit  is  not  the  point.  What  is  significant 
is  that  the  people  of  Greenwood  Lake  were 
opposed  to  the  plan  because  in  their  opinion 
it  would  have  deprived  their  community  of 
any  say  in  the  education  of  their  children.  So 
they  fought  to  protect  their  rights  and  they 
won.  Centralization  was  beaten,  454  to  360. 


“Plowman’s  Folly” 

I^DWARD  H.  FAULKNER’S  hook  “Plow- 
man’s  Folly”  is  written  in  an  interesting 
and  sensational  manner.  Its  main  theme  is  to 
stop  plowing  up  the  ground  and  use  only  sur¬ 
face  tillage.  The  book  has  been  a  best  seller 
now  for  some  time,  and  already  is  in  its  fifth 
edition.  The  author’s  enthusiasm  in  his  own 
idea,  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  American 
public’s  general  susceptibility  toward  any  new 
suggestions,  may  cause  some,  particularly  the 
uninitiated,  to  apply  the  practices  recom¬ 
mended  too  literally.  We  hope  not.  The  opin¬ 
ions  of  some  well  qualified  soil  and  crop  au¬ 
thorities  concerning  this  book  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  plowing  generally  are  published  on 
pages  410  and  411  of  this  issue.  They  are 
worth  careful  consideration  by  every  one. 

We  have  put  Mr.  Faulkner’s  theory  to  a 
practical  test  this  season  on  an  experimental 
plot,  and  the  results  have  not  been  good.  To¬ 
matoes  and  melons  planted  on  unplowed  sandy 
loam  soil  died  before  they  blossomed.  Al¬ 
though  beans  and  turnips  did  fairly  well,  none 
of  the  vegetables  so  planted  did  nearly  as  well 
as  similar  plantings  on  comparable  adjacent 
plots.  One  of  these  plots  was  spaded  and  then 
raked,  the  other  was  plowed  and  raked.  The 
plowed  plot  produced  better  vegetables  than 
the  spaded  plot.  None  of  the  plots  was  watered 
except  by  rainfall. 

Before  any  one  stops  plowing  and  changes 
over  to  a  non-plowing  program  for  his  farm¬ 
ing  or  garden  operations,  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  that  he  try  it  out  first  experimentally  in 
a  small  way.  Except  for  Faulkner’s  own  state¬ 
ments  and  some  good  publicity  by  his  friend, 
Louis  Bromfield,  no  one  else  has  yet  called 
anything  to  our  attention  that  would  justify  a 
general  discarding  of  the  plow. 


THE  FAR  MALLS 
ARE  COMING 


BETTER  THAN  ONE  A  MINUTE! 

t 


In  six  months  5000  McCormick-Deering 
dealers  repaired  more  tractors  of  all  makes 
than  International  Harvester  built  in  the 
three  years  before  the  war . 

That’s  putting  power  back  on  the  land  at  an 
all-time  record-breaking  clip  —  one  tractor  every 
50  seconds ! 

★  ★  ★ 

You  men  on  farms  know  what  this  service  work 
has  meant  to  war  food  production.  When  war 
cut  farm  machine  production  to  almost  nothing 
McCormick-Deering  dealers  lit  into  repair  work 
on  the  greatest  scale  in  history.  The  job  they  are 


doing  now  is  winning  a  newr  place  for  them  in  the 
forces  fighting  for  food  throughout  the  country. 

More  help  is  now  on  the  way.  The  government 
has  authorized  increased  production  of  Farmalls 
and  Farmall  equipment.  We  are  building  with  all 
possible  speed.  But  here’s  the  thing  to  remember: 

You’re  going  to  need  all  the  equipment  you  have 
and  all  you  can  get  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Keep 
your  machines  in  first-class  shape.  McCormick- 
Deering  dealers  will  help  you.  They  operate  the 
greatest  farm  equipment  service  and 
repair  force  in  the  nation. 

Schedule  your  work  now. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


SERVICE  WILL 


PULL  YOU  THROUGH! 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


To  take  the  measure 

of  a  coming Jo6 


FEW  people  notice  or  even 
think  of  the  many  special 
abilities  the  railroads  have 
been  required  to  develop.  One 
of  these  is  accurately  antici¬ 
pating  the  need  of  agriculture 
and  other  industry  for  rail 
transportation. 

Because  they  do  this,  freight 
cars  for  years  have  almost  al¬ 
ways  appeared  at  the  right 
place,  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  number.  This  has 
been  a  must  for  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  and  efficient  low-cost 
transportation. 

* 

Today,  while  everything  they 
have  is  working  day  and  night 
to  hasten  victory,  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  busy  also  taking  the 
measure  of  the  jobs  that  lie 
ahead. 

What  new  kinds  of  goods  will 
have  to  be  carried?  What 


kinds  of  cars  will  they  need? 
Where  will  they  come  from 
and  w  here  will  they  go?  What 
service  and  rates  will  be 
needed  to  develop  business, 
shipping  and  employment? 

Long  before  the  call  comes 
for  postwar  action,  the  an¬ 
swers  to  these  and  hundreds 
of  other  questions  must  be 
ready.  Finding  the  answers 
to  these  questions  is  the  w  ork 
of  a  separate  group  of  sea¬ 
soned  railroaders — the  Rail¬ 
road  Committee  for  the  Study 
\  of  Transportation. 

In  this  way,  the  railroads  are 
looking  ahead  to  the  time 
when  America  turns  again  to 
peacetime  work — and  plan¬ 
ning  their  necessary  part  in 
helping  to  make  it  a  wonder¬ 
ful  land  to  live  in,  just  as  they 
have  helped  make  it  strong  in 
time  of  war. 


Butter  from 


A  good  quality  of  butter  can  be 
made  from  goats’  milk,  provided  it 
is  properly  handled  and  churned.  Cream 
for  churning  into  butter  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  goats’  milk  by  setting  it  in 
shallow  pans  for  24  to  48  hours  either 
in  a  cold  room  or  in  a  refrigerator,  and 
then  skimming  off  the  cream.  But  this 
is  a  very  wasteful  method,  since  much 
of  the  fat  still  remains  in  the  bottom 
milk.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to 
obtain  the  cream  is  to  use  a  separator. 
The  milk  should  either  be  separated 
right  after  milking  while  it  is  still  warm 
or  else  warmed  to  90-95  degrees  Fahr¬ 
enheit  by  setting  cans  or  pails  of  the 
cold  milk  in  warm  water.  The  separa¬ 
tor  should  be  adjusted  to  get  cream 
testing  30  to  33  per  cent,  which  is  the 
most  desirable  testing  cream  for 
churning.  In  order  to  have  satisfactory 
cream,  the  separator  must  be  cleaned 
the  same  as  any  other  milk  utensil, 
after  it  has  been  used.  The  cream 
should  be  cooled  down  to  below  50  de¬ 
grees  immediately  after  it  has  been 
separated. 

Goat  butter  can  be  churned  from 
sweet  cream  or  the  cream  may  be  rip¬ 
ened  by  allowing  it  to  stand  and  sour. 
For  butter  that  is  to.be  stored  or  kept 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  desirable  to 
heat  the  sweet  cream  between  145  to 
160  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  hold  for  30 
minutes  in  order  to  kill  bacteria  and 
to  destroy  the  enzymes;  then  it  should 
be  cooled  down  to  45  degrees  F.  For 
small  amounts  of  cream,  an  ordinary 
double  boiler  is  a  suitable  container  to 
use  in  heating  the  cream.  For  larger 
amounts,  pails  or  cans  of  cream  can  be 
placed  in  a  wash  boiler  or  other  suit¬ 
able  container  partially  filled  with 
water  and  set  on  the  stove.  The  cream 
should  be  stirred  while  being  heated. 
After  holding  the  cream  for  20  to  30 
minutes  at  the  temperatures  mentioned, 
the  shorter  period  for  the  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  it  should  be  cooled  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  below  50  degrees  F.  and 
held  for  three  to  four  hours  before 
bringing  it  back  to  the  churning  tem¬ 
perature.  Butter  made  from  the  heat¬ 
ed  sweet  cream  will  maintain  a  better 
flavor  when  stored. 

The  churning  temperature  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  butter  will  form  in 
granules  about  the  size  of  a  kernel  of 
wheat  or  slightly  larger,  in  about  35  to 
40  minutes.  Usually  in  the  spring  and 
fall,  a  churning  temperature  of  54  to 
58  degrees  F.  is  satisfactory,  while  in 
summer  it  sometimes  is  as  low  as  52  de¬ 
grees  F.  and  in  winter  as  high  as  62  de- 


“It’s  our  opinion  that  it’s  the  low- 
vacuum  that  makes  these  results  possi¬ 
ble.  We  find  that  fast  milking  is  very 
important  in  making  records,  as  it  gets 
greater  fat  and  milk  production.  The 
Hinman  milks  far  faster  than  any  other 
milker  we  have  had  here. 

“I  think  you  know  that  we  have 
many  of  the  most  famous  cows  of  the 
Holstein  breed.  We  have  more  All 
Americans  than  any  other  herd  in 
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grees  F.  The  proper  churning  temper¬ 
ature  can  be  determined  only  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  churning  time  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  resulting  butter.  When 
butter  forms  in  soft,  sticky  granules,  a 
lower  churning  temperature  should  be 
used,  and  when  granules  formed  are 
exceedingly  small  and  firm  and  cream 
churns  slowly,  a  higher  temperature  is 
needed. 

Where  metal  or  glass  churns  are  used 
they  should  be  kept  clean  and  sterile 
and  cooled  down  to  churning  tempera¬ 
ture  before  the  cream  is  introduced. 
Wooden  churns  should  be  filled  with 
scalding  hot  water  and  then  rotated  so 
that  all  parts  are  thoroughly  scalded. 
This  treatment  tends  to  open  up  the 
pores,  clean  and  sterilize  the  wood  and 
remove  odors.  After  the  hot  water  has 
been  removed,  cold  water  is  put  in  to 
close  the  pores  and  cool  down  the 
churn.  If  one  batch  of  cold  water  is  not 
enough  to  cool  the  churn  down  to 
churning  temperature,  then  it  should 
be  filled  with  cold  water,  the  churn 
revolved  and  then  water  drained  off. 
The  amount  of  cream  put  into  the 
churn  should  not  fill  the  churn  more 
than  half  full,  and  preferably  only  one- 
third  full.  Since  butter  from  goats’ 
milk  is  practically  white,  it  is  necessary 
to  add  color  if  the  resulting  butter  is  to 
have  a  yellow  appearance.  Butter  col¬ 
oring  is  added  usually  to  the  cream 
after  it  is  in  the  churn.  In  small  lots, 
only  a  few  drops  of  color  are  needed  to 
give  the  yellow  color.  Butter  color  can 
be  purchased  at  drug,  feed  and  dairy 
supply  stores. 

With  the  cream  in  the  churn  and  the 
color  added,  the  cover  is  tightly  fas¬ 
tened  and  the  churn  turned  a  few  rev¬ 
olutions,  after  which  the  gases  should 
be  allowed  to  escape;  if  the  churn  is  of 
the  barrel  type,  by  loosening  the  cover 
or  by  opening  the  drain  outlet  when 
these  outlets  are  above  the  level  of  the 
cream.  After  the  gases  have  escaped, 
the  churn  is  again  closed  and  turned 
until  the  fat  accumulates  in  granules  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  kernel  of  wheat 
or  slightly  larger.  Most  churns  have 
a  glass  opening  whereby  it  is  possible 
to  observe  when  the  butter  breaks  and 
churning  is  completed. 

The  cover  should  be  loosened  and  the 
buttermilk  drawn  off  through  a  strain¬ 
er  and  a  small  amount  of  clean  water 
poured  over  the  butter  to  rinse  off  the 
buttermilk.  When  this  water  has  been 
let  out,  the  drain  is  closed  and  the 
wash  water,  about  as  much  as  there 
was  buttermilk  and  about  the  same 


America.  All  of  our  great  show  cows 
as  well  as  those  on  Official  Test  are 
milked  with  the  Hinman.  It’s  a  big 
help  to  keep  the  udders  better  balanced, 
and  that  is  very  important  in  show 
cows. 

“From  the  above  you  can  see  that 
we  like  our  Hinmans  very  much.” 

(Signed)  Ravenglen  Farms  by 
R.  A.  Arnold. 
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PLEASE  RENEW  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  PROMPTLY 

Under  present  government  regulations,  publishers  are  permitted  to  use  only  75 Vo 
as  .much  paper  as  in  1942,  and  a  further  reduction  may  be  ordered  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  copies  printed  and  save  every  pound 
of  paper  possible.  Because  of  this  situation  we  are  now  forced  to  discontinue  sub¬ 
scriptions!  promptly  upon  the  expiration  date  unless  a  renewal  order  is  received  by 
that  time. 

In  order  to  save  our  subscribers  from  missing  one  or  more  issues,  we  will 
endeavor  to  notify  them  a  month  in  advance  of  the  expiration  date  so  as  to  give 
them  time  to  get  their  renewal  to  us  before  dropping  their  name  from  our  list.  If 
you  reoeive  a  notice  of  this  kind,  please  send  your  remittance  promptly  so  we  may 
know  that  you  desire  your  subscription  continued.  You  need  not  wait,  however,  for 
a  formal  notice  to  reach  you.  If  you  find  it  convenient  to  send  a  dollar  now,  your 
subscription  will  be  advanced  for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date  and 
you  will  thus  be  assured  of  receiving  the  paper  regularly  even  though  more  stringent 
paper  regulations  may  later  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  limit  the  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  we  can  accept.  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street,  New  York..  .. 
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HINMAN 


MILKS  FASTER... EASIER  OH  COWS”... 
''GREATER  FAT  AND  MILK  PRODUCTION” 

'•LESS 

STRIPPING” 


"THE 

Low-Vacuum 

made  these 
results  possible" 

say*  R.  A.  Arnold,  of  the 
famed  Ravenglen  Farms, 
Antioch,  111. 


“We  now  have  eleven  Hinman  units  at  the  Ravenglen  Farms,”  writes  Mr. 
Arnold.  “All  of  the  leading  milkers  had  been  used  before  we  decided  on  the  Hinman. 
This  decision  was  reached  because  the  Hinman  did  a  better  job  of  milking,  was 
easier  on  the  cows,  milked  them  at  least  one  third  faster,  and  there  was  much  less 
stripping. 
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temperature,  is  put  into  the  churn. 
When  butter  is  very  soft,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  wash  water  should  be  two 
to  four  degrees  colder,  and  when  but¬ 
ter  is  too  firm,  it  is  best  to  have  it  two 
to  four  degrees  higher  than  the  churn¬ 
ing  temperature.  The  churn  is  rotated 
four  or  ,five  times  and  the  wash  water 
is  drained  off  and  then  a  second  wash¬ 
ing  is  made  in  the  same  way.  The  sec¬ 
ond  wash  water  when  drained  off 
should  be  practically  clear  and  free 
from  milkiness. 

If  only  a  small  amount  of  butter  is 
being  made,  it  is  taken  from  the  churn 
and  placed  in  a  clean,  cool  mixing  bowl 
and  salt  added  to  suit  the  taste.  Usually 
from  Yi  ounce  to  %  ounce  of  salt  per 
pound  of  butter  is  used.  Where  scales 
are  available,  weighing  the  butter  and 
then  calculating  and  weighing  out  the 
proper  amount  of  salt,  to  get  a  uniform 
salt  content,  is  preferred  to  the  hit- 
and-miss  method  of  adding  salt  to  suit 
the  taste.  After  the  salt  has  been  sprin¬ 
kled  over  the  butter,  it  should  be 
worked  until  salt  and  moisture  are 
.evenly  distributed  through  the  butter, 
and  until  the  butter  is  compact  and  has 
a  waxy  body  and  a  bright  appearance. 
Working  can  be  done  in  several  ways, 
but  when  small  amounts  are  involved, 
an  ordinary  butter  paddle  can  be  used 
to  fold  and  press  the  butter  together, 
over  and  over  again  until  a  slab  of  but¬ 
ter  when  bent  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
breaks  clean  like  a  piece  of  steel.  But¬ 
ter  should  not  be  worked  by  drawing 
the  paddle  across  the  butter,  for  this 
gives  the  butter  a  greasy  appearance 
and  is  apt  to  give  it  a  sticky,  salvey 
body.  Overworking  the  butter  will  also 
cause  this  condition. 

The  butter  can  be  molded  into  rolls, 
prints  and  other  forms  and  wrapped  in 
moistened  parchment  paper  when  it  is 
for  immediate  consumption.  If  it  is  to 
be  stored,  it  can  be  packed  into  earth¬ 
enware  crocks,  which  should  be  scald¬ 
ed  and  cooled  before  the  butter  is  put 
in.  The  surface  can  be  covered  with 
paraffin  to  prevent  surface  spoilage. 
Another  method  is  to  completely  sub¬ 
merge  the  parchment  wrapped  butter  in 
a  brine  solution  (one  pound  salt  to  four 
pounds  water)  and  weighing  the  but¬ 
ter  down  so  that  none  of  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air.  Crocks  or  other  containers 
should  be  stored  in  the  coldest  part  of 
the  cellar.  Butter  can  also  be  stored  in 
the  freezer  compartment  of  a  home  re¬ 
frigerator  or  in  home  freezer  units. 

Massachusetts.  h.  g.  lindquist. 


Treating  Chronic  Founder 

I  have  a  large  roan  horse  weighing 
about  1700  pounds  that  got  foundered. 
The  horse  is  foundered  in  his  front 
feet.  The  condition  was  brought  about 
by  the  horse  getting  loose  in  the  stall 
and  eating  an  excess  of  feed.  At  first, 
for  about  four  to  six  weeks,  the  horse’s 
feet  were  kept  in  ice  water  until  he 
could  stand  on  his  feet  and  walk  around 
some.  At  present  the  horse  is  quite 
lame  in  its  front  and  the  soles  of  his 
front  feet  have  dropped  down.  Could 
you  give  me  any  information  about 
this?  '  F.  B. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

Founder  is  exceedingly  variable  in 
its  response  to  treatment.  It  is  usually 
advisable  to  plhce  the  feet  in  warm 
water  first,  about  the  temperature  that 
the  hand  can  be  held  in  comfortably. 
In  about  an  hour,  they  should  be 
changed  to  cold  water.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  half  ounce  doses  of  saltpeter 
given  three  times  a  day  in  the  drinking 
water  for  the  first  week  is  helpful  in 
clearing  them  up.  A  bran  mash  and 
some  oats  make  the  best  grain  feed, 
and  also  small  amounts  of  mixed  hay. 

When  it  becomes  chronic,  as  is  the 
case  with  your  horse,  it  is  best  not 
to  do  any  trimming  or  paring  of  the 
hoof.  The  shoes  should  be  removed 
and  the  horse  not  shod  again  until  the 
condition  is  improved.  It  is  also  best 
to  give  the  horse  complete  rest,  and  if 
possible,  turn  it  out  where  it  will  be  on 
pasture  or  in  a  lot,  preferably  one  that 
is  not  dry  and  stony.  The  use  of  a 
blister  on  the  coronary  band  just  at  the 
top  of  the  hoof  will  help  the  growth  of 
a  new  hoof  layer  and  also  stimulate  the 
circulation.  A  suitable  blister  can  be 
made  by  having  a  druggist  mix  up  pul¬ 
verized  cantharides,  two  drams;  red  io¬ 
dide  of  mercury,  two  drams;  and  vas¬ 
eline  sufficient  to  make  two  ounces. 
The  hair  on  the  coronet  should  be 
clipped  and  this  blister  rubbed  into 
that  area  for  several  minutes.  In  24 
hours  wash  it  off  with  warm  water  and 
soap  and  grease  the  area  with  vaseline. 
Repeat  this  again  in  one  week.  In 
about  one  month  it  should  be  used 
again,  and  it  can  be  followed  up  later 
if  necessary.  In  addition,  a  few  days 
following  the  second  blister  application, 
the  use  of  a  good  linament  is  benefi¬ 
cial.  There  are  several  of  these  on  the 
market  which  can  be  obtained  at  al¬ 
most  any  local  drug  store. 


Dependable  Help 
for  Dairymen  of  Today 

To  get  the  most  out  of  every  pound  of  the  kind  of  feed 
you  can  buy  these  days: 

And,  therefore,  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  stock  in 
production  and  health — FEED 


Near's 

lun 

/MINRALTONL) 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Leading  dairymen  who  feed  it  know  it  pays.  Near’s 
MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D  supplies  your  livestock 
with  10  ESSENTIAL  MINERALS  in  recommended 
quantities  and  proportions. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


near's  DIJEX-TONE 

» 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and 
Mineral  Supplement 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s 
a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals, 
Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and 
medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex¬ 
pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver 
and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 


I 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  J,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 
why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
program  for  my  stock. 


I  have  a  dairy  of . cows, . 

(Give  number  of  each.) 


Name  . . 
Address 


young  stock. 


TOMATOES /  OIL  AND  RESEARCH 

There  are  many  varieties  of  tomatoes— and  behind  each 
.  are  years  of  special  care,  special  cross-pollination,  special 
development  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  (Just  as  modern 
petroleum  products  are  backed  by  years  of  scientific  research 
to  give  them  specific  qualities  for  specific  use.) 


The  tomato  today  is  one  of  America’s  principal  crops— thanks  to  plant- 
research  by  individual  growers,  and  by  state  and  federal  agricultural 
experimenters.  Many  different  types  exist:  some  specialized  for  salad 
use,  some  for  canning,  others  for  extraction  of  juice.  (Similarly, 
petroleum  has  been  the  subject  of  research  by  more  than  1,500 
scientists  in  Esso  laboratories.  These  men  have  made  possible  scores 
of  new  petroleum  products— fuels,  greases,  rust  preventives— each  a 
modern  Esso  product.  You  know  that  you  are  getting  good  products 
when  they  are  developed  in  the  world’s  greatest  petroleum  laboratories!) 


BE  SURE  YOU  GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  THE  ESSO  FARM  BOOK! 

There’s  so  much  real  farm  information  in  it 

. . .  shortcuts  in  figuring _ easy-to-use  tables 

...scientifically  planned  farm  records— every 
farmer  needs  this  handy,  free  Esso  Farm  Book. 
Ask  your  Esso  supplier  for  your  copy  today! 


care  saves  wear 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


Aztec  Indians  discovered  the  tomato 
somewhere  in  South  America,  and 
cultivated  it  for  centuries  before 
Columbus.  The  name  itself  comes 
from  their  word  “xitomate.” 

(“Rock  Oil,”  or  petroleum,  has 
been  known  since  prehistoric 
times,  but  was  never  “culti¬ 
vated”  until  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.) 


Taken  to  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  about 
’#  1500,  the  tomato  was  welcomed  as  a  de¬ 
licious  food  by  Italians,  French  and  Span¬ 
iards.  But  Northern  Europeans  believed  those 
“love  apples”  were  poisonous,  and  grew  them 
only  as  ornamental  plants.  By  1800,  how¬ 
ever,  tomatoes  were  grown  for  food  in 
America.  In  1812,  tomatoes  were  sold 
wholesale  in  the  New  Orleans  market, 
and  by  1850,  many  varieties  had 
been  developed  by  American  grow¬ 
ers.  (Petroleum,  too,  was  neglected 
for  centuries  until  men  found 
that  it  made  excellent  fuels, 
lubricants  and  greases— so 
badly  needed  in  the  new  in¬ 
dustrial  era.). 
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The  main  trick  in  successful  dairy-cow  feeding  is  to  maintain 
body  condition.  In  the  final  analysis,  it’s  body  condition  that 
governs  the  milk  flow. 

The  better  the  condition  of  the  cow  at  freshening  time,  the 
easier  it  is  to  maintain  condition  after  milk  production  begins. 
And  that  applies  to  her  "inner”  condition,  as  well  as  to  the  weight 
of  flesh  she  carries.  6 

Calcium,  Phosphorus,  Vitamin  A 

Almost  any  ration,  liberally  fed  to  a  dry  cow,  will  put  on  extra 
flesh,  which  is  a  help.  But  flesh,  alone,  isn’t  enough.  In  order  that 
a  cow  may  freshen  in  A-l  condition,  it  is  also  necessary  to  satisfy, 
her  requirements  in  minerals  and  vitamins. 

,  example,  a  1000-lb.  cow  when  dry  (last  2  months  before 

freshening )  needs  .45%  calcium  in  her  ration,  as  compared  with  only 
•27%  when  milking  40  lbs.  a  day.  She  needs  .33%  phosphorus  in  her 
dry  ration,  against  .25%  in  her  milking  ration  when  yielding  40  lbs. 
milk  a  day.  These  amounts  may  seem  trifling,  but  if  so,  they  are 
powerful  trifles.  She  also  needs  vitamin  A  to  produce  a  strong  calf. 

First  Scientifically -Built  Dry  Cow  Feed 
Purina  Mills  pioneered  the  first  scientifically-built  commercial  dry 
cow  feed  in  America— Purina  Dry  &  Freshening  Chow.  It  was,  and  is, 
built  to  insure  adequate  intake  of  vitamins  and  minerals,  as  well  as  to 
meet  the  dry  cow’s  protein  and  energy  requirements,  when  it  is  fed 
according  to  Purina  recommendations.  Today,  in  spite  of  wartime 
restrictions,  it  is  an  even  better  product  than  it  was  in  former  years. 

If  it  s  milk  you  want,  don’t  rely  on  guess  work  in  feeding  your 
dry  cows.  Feed  them  a  proven,  dependable,  scientifically-correct 
ration,  and  build  them  into  real  A-l  condition  before  they  freshen. 
Feed  Purina  Dry  &  Freshening  Chow. 

Continue  Dry  &  Freshening  Chow  the  first  month  after  calving. 
Then  switch  to  Purina  Cow  Chow,  and  feed  to  hold  the  body 
condition  you  have  built  up.  We  repeat:  In  the  final  analysis,  body 
condition  governs  the  milk  flow. 


Ask  for  These  Feeds  by  Name 

PURINA  DRY  and 
FRESHENING  CHOW 

lor  dry  cows  and  growing  heifers 


PURINA  COW  CHOW 

lor  milking  cows 


PURINA  CALF  STARTENA 

for  calves  up  to  4  months  old 


AT  THE  STORE  WITH  THE  CHECKERBOARD  SIGN 

JwPvwK 


To  Plow  or  Not  to  Plow 

“There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us  (soil  spe¬ 
cialists)  and  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us  that 
it  ill  behooves  any  of  us  to  speak  ill  of  the  rest  of  us.” 

Each  time  some  one  reminds  us  that  the  moldboard 
plow  is  a  menace  to  the  land,  he  should  be  given  a 
hearing,  for  new  light  may  have  been  thrown  on  the 
subject.  But  we  cannot  discard  the  science  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  century  until  we  have  an  improved  science 
and  practice  to  take  its  place. 

Modern  planting  machinery  has  been  designed  to 
operate  on  a  carefully  prepared  seedbed  that  is  free 
of  clods  and  trash.  Such  a  seedbed  will  be  com¬ 
pact  underneath  and  topped  by  a  few  inches  of  finely 
pulverized  soil.  A  moldboard  plow,  when  properly 
used,  does  not  lay  the  crop  refuse  under  the  furrow, 
but  only  alongside  the  furrow.. 

Some  of  it  falls  on  the  furrow  bottom,  but  the  re¬ 
mainder  extends  nearly  to  the  surface.  Further¬ 
more,  plowed  soil  is  not  sheared  off  from  all  contact 
with  the  subsoil,  but  remains  tied  to  it.  The  so-called 
“capillary  water”  can  still  move,  even  if  little  is 
done  in  the  way  of  seedbed  preparation. 

When  farmers  plow  under  heavily  manured  sods  and 
then  grow  better  than  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre, 
as  many  of  them  do,  there  is  nothing  much  wrong 
with  the  system.  In  fact,  a  well  -  manured  clover 
sod  has  come  into  such  high  esteem  on  the  plowed 
■  lands  of  this  country  as  to  make  the  would-be  im¬ 
prover  of  that  system  scratch  his  head  in  trying  to 
devise  a  better  one. 

In  Nebraska,  Dr.  F.  L.  Duley  and  his  associates 
have  been  giving  the  “duck-foot,”  or  sweep  type  of 
plow,  a  thorough  workout  as  a  possible  replacement 
for  the  moldboard  plow.  The  blade  of  this  slices  its 
way  along  several  inches  below  the  surface,  but  it 
does  not  turq  the  soil  “upside  down.”  The  system 
works  fairly  well  in  small-grain  production.  In  Mis¬ 
souri,  Dr.  W.  C.  Etheridge  and  his  co-workers  have 
developed  another  non  -  plowing  system,  in  which 
corn  is  replaced  by  winter  barley,  with  the  small 
annual  lespedeza  seeded  in  it.  After  the  bar¬ 
ley  has  been  harvested  and  the  lespedeza  pastured 
off,  the  land  is  then  disked  and  prepared  again  for 
barley,  or  some  other  winter-grain  crop.  This  scheme 
is  in  effect  on  a  half -million  or  more  acres  of  land 
in  that  area,  and  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  live¬ 
stock-grain  program. 

Such  systems  work  best  in  the  area  of  restricted 
rainfall,  and  where  high  rates  of  evaporation  of 
water  result  from  the  dry  westerly  winds  that  have 
blown  across  the  Great  American  Desert.  Farther 
east,  where  there  is  more  rainfall  and  less  dry  wind, 
we  need  to  open  up  the  soil  and  get  the  benefit  that 
comes  from  mixing  and  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  organic  matter. 

In  the  dairy  States,  the  grassland  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  has  come  into  ever  greater  prominence  during 
the  last  25  years.  By  this  system,  one  not  only  uses 
grass  for  hay  and  pasture  but  for  putting  into  the 
silo  as  well.  In  this  program,  the  plow  is  chased  out 
of  the  hills  and  down  into  the  valley. 

When  we  come  to  vegetables,  however,  we  have 
very  little  choice,  as  yet.  Either  we  plow  the  land 
and  thoroughly  prepare  the  seedbed,  or  we  go  out 
of  business. 

Moldboard  plowing  buries  trash,  destroys  peren¬ 
nial  weeds  and  grass,  kills  corn  borers,  warms  up 
the  soil,  enables  us  to  mix  lime  with  the  entire 
soil  body,  makes  it  possible  to  place  fertilizers 
just  where  we  want  them,  permits  of  making  an 
excellent  seedbed,  helps  to  get  a  good  stand  of  crop 
plants,  and  makes  for  bigger  yields.  Before  these 
advantages  are  set  aside,  someone  must  develop  a 
better  system  than  we  now  know  about,  or  we  shall 
have  to  continue  using  the  moldboard  plow. 

New  Jersy.  firman  e.  bear. 


Any  book,  such  as  “Plowman’s  Folly,”  devoted  to 
the  proposition  that  both  practical  farmers  and 
careful  scientific  workers  are  all  so  mistaken 
and  ill  informed  that  they  are  ruining  the  best 
agricultural  country  of  the  world,  is  very  sensational. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  any  one  who  has  oper¬ 
ated  his  farm  for  years  could  be  misled  by  such  opin¬ 
ions  no  matter  how  authoritatively  expressed.  It  is 
not  so  evident,  however,  that  many  who  are  buying 
land  and  going  into  the  business  of  farming  with 
little  or  no  previous  experience  may  not  be  misled 
into  making  serious,  if  not  fatal,  mistakes  when  they 
begin  operation  or  even  when  they  buy  a  farm. 

Mr.  Faulkner  states  that  any  plowing  is  injurious 
to  the  soil,  decreases  crop  yields,  brings  on  insect 
troubles,  increases  plant  diseases  and  is  bringing  ruin 
to  agriculture.  He  tells  farmers  that  if  they  will  dis¬ 
card  the  plow  and  use  the  disk  instead,  they  will  no 
longer  need  to  use  fertilizer,  lime  or  spray  materials. 

The  prairie  soils  of  the  Central  States  are  some  of 
our  richest  agricultural  lands.  They  are  black  with 
organic  matter,  but  that  organic  matter  was  not  all 
deposited  on  the  surface.  It  was  put  deep  into  those 
soils  by  the  decomposing  roots  of  grasses  which 
reached  down  far  below  plow  depth.  Organic  matter 
accumulated  in  the  richest  and  blackest  of  those  soils 
because  the  land  was  flat,  drainage  was  inadequate 
and  excessive  moisture  throughout  much  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  kept  out  the  air  and  slowed  decomposition. 

Where  trees  have  dominated,  past  vegetation  and 
grasses  have  been  unable  to  grow  and  fill  the  soil  with 
their  fibrous  roots.  Such  soils  in  their  natural  state 
have  a  very  thin  covering  of  leaf  mold  and  brown  or 
black  humus  under  which  the  yellow  or  gray  mineral 
soil  comes  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  When  this  land  is  cleared  and  used  for  crops,  it 
is  found  to  be  much  less  productive  than  prairie 
land.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil  is  more  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  crop  production  than  a  layer  of  organic  res¬ 
idue  covering  the  surface. 

Faulkner  argues  that  organic  matter  and  crop  res¬ 
idues  should  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  be 
disposed  of  in  nature’s  own  way  as  it  is  in  the  forest 
and  in  undisturbed  areas  by  the  road.  He  claims 
that  the  residues  should  be  worked  into  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  No  proof  or  evidence  is  given  as  to  how 
deep  the  organic  matter  should  be  worked  in  for 
best  results. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  made  a  study  of  the  root 
systems  of  crop  plants  knows  that  if  feeder  roots  do 
not  get  down  to  plow  depth,  it  is  because  the  soil 
down  that  far  is  too  deficient  in  organic  matter,  too 
compact,  too  water-logged  or  is  in  too  poor  a  con¬ 
dition  to  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  that  far.  Any 
crop  that  must  get  all  its  nourishment  from  the 
first  two  or  three  inches  of  surface  soil  presents  a 


.  .  .  It’s  costly  O! 


the  farm,  too! 


A  "Missing”  Spark  Rig  is  costly  here  . . . 


•  The  Army’s  new  M-4  tractot  prime-mover  for  the  155-mm. 
rifle,  needs  all  the  power  built  ii|o  it  to  haul  "Long  Tom,”  a  gun 
crew,  and  a  load  of  ammunition! 

That’s  why  the  M-4’s  crew  ta  ss  no  chances  on  its  spark  plugs. 
They  know  that  a  "missing”  spa  c  plug  can  result  in  serious  waste 
of  power  and  fuel. 


•  With  manpower  scarce  on  the 
ounce  of  tractor-power  you  can 
to  scratch. 

Dirty,  improperly  gapped  spai 
important  power. 

So,  clean  and  re-gap  spark  plugs 

The  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide 
on  this  and  many  other  tractor  pr 


irm  these  days,  you  need  every 
jmmand  to  keep  production  up 

:  plugs  rob  you  of  part  of  that 

very  200  to  300  operating  hours, 
jffers  you  first-hand  information 
Diems. 


As  its  part  in  he 
Fighting  for  Freed oi 
.  .  .  FREE  OF  CHA 
Simply  write  Gulfl 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
or  operate. 


FOOD 


>  Gulf  will  mail  its  Farm  Tractor  Guide 
^GE  ...  to  any  farmer  requesting  it. 
irm  Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building, 
re  make  and  model  of  tractor  you  own 


'■IGHTS  FOR  FREEDOM 


•  "My  Boss  knows  that  insect  annoy¬ 
ance  can  seriously  affect  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  That’s  why  he  uses  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray. 

"Gulf  Livestock  Spray  kills  flies, 
mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  many  other  in¬ 
sects  by  contact.  In  addition,  its  repel¬ 
lent  action  chases  away  many  stable 
flies,  horn  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  gnats. 
This  not  only  helps  keep  me  quiet  in  the 
barn  at  milking  time,  it  also  gives  me 
much  relief  from  these  pesky  insects 
when  I’m  out  in  pasture— lets  me  con¬ 


centrate  more  on  feeding  and  using  r 
energy  to  produce  milk  instead  of  figl 
Ing  flies.” 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  for  sale 
rnany  feed  stores,  milk  companies,  a: 
pulf  Stations.  Start  using  it  now  to  h< 
^our  cows  do  their  best  for  the  war  < 
fort!  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  yc 
pioney  back.  Just  follow  the  simple  < 
rections  on  the  container. 


GASOLINE  POWERS  THE  ATTACH .  .  .  DON’T  WASTE  A  DROP 


very  discouraging  appearance  in  July  or  August 
even  though  the  previous  crop  residues  were  not 
turned  under. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  plowing  is  often  improperly 
done  and  some  land  is  plowed  more  frequently  than 
it  should  be,  but  that  is  not  sufficient  reason  for  dis¬ 
carding  the  plow. 

In  “Plowman’s  Folly”  Mr.  Faulkner  calls  attention 
to  some  well-known  facts  and  some  interesting  field 
observations,  but  he  has,  in  many  cases,  given  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous  explanations  to  account  for  the 
observations.  It  would  require  a  book  much  larger 
than  Mr.  Faulkner’s  to  give  the  true  explanation  for 
all  the  errors  and  misleading  statements  made  in  his 
book. 

Prof.  A.  N.  Hume  reports,  in  South  Dakota  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Bulletin  No.  344,  the  results  of  24  years’ 
tests  on  the  depth  of  plowing  before  corn  in  a  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  hay  rotation.  He  states  in  his  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  largest  yields  of  corn,  including  grain 
and  roughage  were  obtained  where  the  plowing  was 
deepest,  and  that  yields  of  grain,  including  corn, 
winter  wheat  and  oats,  increased  in  general  with  an 
increased  depth  of  plowing. 

Here  is  a  finding  backed  by  many  years  of  careful 
work  and  research,  as  contrasted  with  Mr.  Faulkner’s 
theories  for  which  there  is  not  a  shred  of  proof  and 
which  not  only  contradict  known  facts  but  contra¬ 
dict  each  other. 

New  York.  e.  van  alstine. 


E.  H.  Faulkner,  in  his  book  “Plowman’s  Folly,”  has 
invited  us  to  have  a  good  laugh  at  ourselves  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  plowing  is  an  essential  farm  practice.  He 
raises  no  objection  to  crooked  stick  plows  such  as 
have  been  in  use  for  4000  years  or  more  and  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Near  East,  nor  to  the  colters  or 
plowshares  attached  to  modern  plows.  It’s  the  mold- 
board,  the  cleverly  arched  device  that  turns  the  earth 
upside  down  and  that  makes  of  a  hitherto  innocent 
farm  implement  a  wicked  tool  misleading  the  farmer 
into  the  “plowman’s  folly.” 

Faulkner  asks  us  to  believe  that  humus  is  of  little 
value  unless  it  is  kept  in  the  top  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  soil  and  that  plowing  is  the  most  costly  and 
time-consuming  operation  in  crop  production.  Also 
that  turning  under  a  sod  to  a  depth  of  four  to  eight 
inches  by  a  mold-board  merely  puts  the  humus  be¬ 
yond  reach  of  the  crops  and  creates  an  impervious 
layer  which  prevents  the  rise  of  moisture  from  the 
subsoil,  and  that  it  leaves  the  surface  of  the  soil  bare 
and  subject  to  erosion  by  wind  and  water. 

I '  am  constrained  to  reply,  from  observation 
in  wet,  semi-arid  and  arid  regions  of  the  U.  S.  and 
foreign  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the 
effect  of  plowing  with  a  mold-board  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  turning  a  furrow  neatly  bottom  side  up. 
In  the  first  place,  the  effect  depends  upon  the  rain¬ 
fall  of  the  particular  spot  in  question.  It  depends 
further  upon  the  kind  of  crop  “to  be  planted,  on 
whether  the  soil  packs  badly  or  remains  friable  at  all 
times,  on  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  and  on  whether  irrigation  or  natural  rainfall 
is  the  main  source  of  water. 

Mold-board  plowing  may  be  the  best  possible  or 
worst  possible  ^procedure,  depending  on  circum¬ 
stances.  I  have  seen  30  tons  of  green  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  per  acre  turned  under  in  preparation  for  the  next 
crop  of  sugar  cane  or  pineapples.  No  disk  plow  or 
other  contrivance  could  handle  such  a  mass  of  ma¬ 
terial  as  well  as  a  mold-board  plow. 

The  plow  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  farmer  is  a 
useful  implement,  not  a  Frankenstein.  The  farmer 
doesn’t  plow  just  for  the  sake  of  plowing  or  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  sons,  hired  men  and  horses  busy  or  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  soil  into  a  powder.  He  is  not  bent  on  turn¬ 
ing  his  farm  upside  down  every  year.  There  are 
soils  which  should  not  be  stirred  very  deeply.  A 
mold-board  plow  has  no  place  under  such  conditions. 
Stubbling  in  grain  year  after  year  is  common  enough 
in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  where  the  soil  may  be 
turned  over  only  once  in  four  or  five  years. 

In  short,  whenever  and  wherever  it  would  be  folly 
to  use  a  mold-board  plow,  the  farmer  long  ago 
learned  better  than  to  commit  that  plowman’s  folly. 
The  Great  Plains  were  settled  by  farmers  from  the 
humid  Eastern  States.  They  carried  their  familiar 
farm  practices  with  them,  practices  not  suited  to 
the  wide,  wind  blown  areas  of  short  grass  and  short 
rainfall.  The  greatest  folly  of  the  Great  Plains 
country  was  the  dry  farming  craze  instigated  and 
long  abetted  by  fanatics  in  the  government  service. 
In  the  slow  processes  of  nature,  grasses,  capable  of 
resisting  drouth  and  tenacious  enough  to  keep  the 
soil  anchored  against  the  attacks  of  winds  and  occa¬ 
sional  cloudbursts,  had  carpeted  that  region  with  a 
durable  sod.  Under  the  banner  of  the  drylander 
mania,  these  millions  of  acres  were  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  ocean  of  waving  golden  wheat. 
There  was  no  way  of  making  a  suitable  seed  bed  for 
wheat  except  by  turning  under  the  sod.  So  nature’s 
lovely  carpet  was  destroyed.  Since  there  seemed  not 
to  be  enough  moisture  to  produce  a  crop  every  year, 
the  system  of  bare  summer  fallowing  was  instituted 
to  retain  the  moisture  of  the  fallow  year  to  be  added 
to  that  of  the  succeeding  crop  year.  The  now  famil¬ 
iar  dust  mulch  became  the  ruling  fad.  The  surface 
of  the  soil  had  to  be  kept  finely  pulverized.  By  that 
means,  we  were  told,  the  moisture  from  the  deeper 
soil  layers  would  be  prevented,  from  escaping.  But 
there  was  no  moisture  down  there  to  escape.  And  the 
wind  sucked  up  the  finely  pulverized  soil  into  the 
stratosphere,  carried  it  across  the  Eastern  States  as 
a  lurid  yellow  haze  and  even  across  the  Atlantic  to 
the  amazement  of  Europe. 

With  the  soils  of  our  humid  States,  the  problem  of 
plow  treatment  is  quite  different.  Vegetable  matter 
turned  under  in  the  fall,  as  it  should  be,  will  have 
rotted  by  the  return  of  the  spring  planting  season. 
This  humus  will  lure  the  plant  roots  to  greater 
depths.  Insect  eggs  are  destroyed  and  the  soil  is  left 
in  admirable  shape  for  the  preparation  of  a  seed  bed. 

The  mold-board  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  an  evil 
thing  in  itself.  It’s  merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  man. 
The  airplane  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  blowing  in¬ 
nocent  women  and  children  to  bits  or  to  carry  quinine 
and  blood  plasma  to  save  life.  Just  so,  the  mold-board 
plow  may  be  employed  to  improve  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  soil,  or  to  expose  it  to  seri¬ 
ous  deterioration,  according  as  it  is  used  wisely  or 
stupidly.  Turning  under  a  dense  leguminous  sod  in 
the  potato  empire  of  Aroostook  Co.,  Me.,  is  proof  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  potato  grower  of  Caribou.  To 
follow  the  same  practice  in  the  potato  section  of 
Chadron,  Neb.,  might  well  be  folly, 

Maryland.  e.  v.  wilcox. 


The  exclusive  Ferguson  Linkage  System 
turns  draft  into  more  weight  when 
more  traction  is  needed. 


YOUR  POSTWAR 
TRACTOR 
s/tou/Ube 


A  LIGHT  TRACTOR 
FOR  LIGHT  WORK 


A  HEAVY  TRACTOR 
FOR 

HEAVY  WORK 


ONLY  THE  FORD  TRACTOR  WITH 
FERGUSON  SYSTEM  GIVES  YOU 
THIS  ECONOMY.;. TODAY! 


Perhaps  your  next  job  of  plow¬ 
ing  will  be  easy — a  light  tractor 
will  do  the  job. 

Maybe  it  will  be  hard ...  in  this 
case  you  will  need  a  heavy  tractor. 

Or,  it  might  be  fairly  easy  with 
a  really  tough  spot  coming  up 
every  few  rods.  Then,  what  kind 
of  a  tractor  would  be  best? 

Fortunately  there  is  an  answer 
to  the  correct  amount  of  tractor 
weight  for  every  kind  of  ground 
working  tool  in  every  kind  of  soil. 
That  answer  is  the  Ford  Tractor 
with  Ferguson  System. 

It  is  a  light  tractor  weighing 
nearly  one  thousand  pounds  less 
than  other  full  two-plow  tractors. 
On  most  jobs,  that  is  a  thousand 
pounds  less  to  bum  fuel  and  to 
pack  your  soil. 

What  happens  when  you  run  up 
against  a  hard  pull?  Here  is  the 


surprising  feature.  This  modern 
tractor  carries,  instead  of  merely 
pulling,  plows  and  other  ground 
implements.  As  ground  tools  start 
into  denser  soil  the  extra  weight 
of  that  soil  plus  the  greater  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  tools  getting  through 
it  have  the  same  effect  as  though 
wheel  weights  were  being  thrown 
on  and  off  as  the  tractor  makes  its 
way  across  the  field. 

Thus,  combined  in  this  really 
modern  tractor,  are  all  the  desir¬ 
able  features  of  both  a  light  and 
a  heavy  tractor  with  none  of  the 
shortcomings  of  either. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  town 
ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  how  it 
automatically  changes  its  weight 
to  suit  the  job  and  about  the  other 
features  that  make  this  tractor  a 
revolutionary  new  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  machine. 


HARRY  FERGUSON, 
Dearborn,  Mich* 
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Protect  the 
Quality  of  Your 


Milk... 


'.FLANNEL  SQUARES  •* 

f.  • 
*•*..#* 

. .  Even  under  the  most 
severe  conditions,  high¬ 
est  possible  removal  of 
sediment  is  assured  with  Blue-Streak 
Flannel  Squares.  Specially  woven 
construction  with  extra  heavy  long 
nap  gives  positive  assurance  of  un¬ 
surpassed  filtering  efficiency.  Not  a 
“store”  flannel.  For  speedy,  trouble- 
free  sediment  removal  filter  your  milk 
with  Blue-Streak  Flannel  Squares,  a 
product  of  America’s  oldest  maker  of 
milk  filter  discs.  See  your  dairy  sup¬ 
ply  or  hardware  dealer,  or  write  us 
for  free  samples. 


SCHWARTZ  MFG.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Makers  of  PERFECTION  Milk  Filter  Discs 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed..  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-94,  BOONE,  IOWA 


Will  Your  Car 


As  a  wartime  service  to  owners 
of  HiWiHud  of  cars,  General 
Motors  offers  a  new  edition  of 
The  Automobile  User's  Guide, 
containing  196  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  on  such  subjects  as  how  to 
get  better  gasoline  economy ,  how 
to  prolong  tire 
life,  how  to  keep 
your  car  in  the 
best  operating 
condition ,  how 
to  preserve  ex¬ 
terior  finish,  etc. 


IMi  AUfOMOtlll 

USER'S  GUIDE 

WttH 

WAktiMt  tuoennoNt 


86*  <SB» 


You  can  get  a  FREE  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer  of 
by  using  the  coupon  below. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


No  other  farm 
crop  will  make 
such  a  large  return 
in  terms  of  total 
digestible  nutrients 
produced  per  acre 

as  corn  that  has  been  properly  ensiled 
when  the  grain  and  plant  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  matured.  Numerous  tests  at 
various  experiment  stations  show  that 
when  corn  is  cut  before  the  kernels 
have  attained  the  glazed  or  late  dough 
stage  it  furnishes  only  three-fourths  or 
less  the  amount  of  total  digestible  per 
ton  as  compared  to  a  proper  degree  of 
maturity.  Several  of  the  new  hybrid 
varieties  are  well  suited  to  the  North¬ 
east,  as  they  will  attain  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  maturity  before  frost. 

Due  to  the  comparatively  large  num¬ 
bers  of  animals  on  hand  and  the  lack 
of  enough  available  grain,  plus  a  short 
hay  crop  in  some  sections,  it  is  more 
necessary  than  usual  that  farmers 
and  manufacturers  be  allowed  suf¬ 
ficient  materials  to  meet  their  needed 
silo  repairs  and  replacements.  Due  to 
deterioration  and  wartime  building 
curtailments  there  was  less  green  fod¬ 
der  ensiled  last  year  than  in  1928.  That 
was  the  peak  year 
for  silage  produc¬ 
tion.  Every  ton  of 
silage  that  is  put 
up  this  fall  will  go 
a  long  way  toward 
meeting  a  critical 
feed  situation  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming 
winter.  Temporary 
portable  silos  made 
from  lined  snow 
fencing  material  are 
of  value  as  an 
emergency  method 
to  help  out.  This  si¬ 
lage  can  then  be 
fed  out  first. 

Comparative  Feed¬ 
ing  Values 

The  monetary 
feeding  value  of 
silage  is  not  estab¬ 
lished  by  its  pro¬ 
duction  cost,  but  is 
fixed  by  the  price 
ratio  of  its  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients 
as  compared  with 
other  suitable  and 
available  feeds. 

The  money  value 

of  one  ton  of  corn  silage  would  then 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  market 
price  of  any  other  feed  with  which  it 
was  compared  on  a  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trient  basis. 

While  corn  silage,  made  from  any  of 
the  standard  dent  corn  varieties,  will 
vary  from  a  low  of  about  265  pounds 
of  total  digestible- nutrients  per  ton  of 
silage,  for  immature  corn,  to  a  high  of 
a  little  over  400  pounds,  for  hard 
glazed  corn,  most  experiment  station 
workers  find  that  374  pounds  is  a  fair 
average.  Good  quality  alfalfa  hay  will 
average  containing  1000  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton.  If 
the  hay  costs  $30  per  ton.  then  each 
pound  of  t.  d.  n.  has  a  value  of  3  cents. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  feeds,  at  the 
price  mentioned,  therefore,  gives  one 
ton  of  average  quality  corn  silage,  a 
comparative  monetary  value  of  $11.22. 
However,  if  the  hay  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  $15  per  ton,  then  the  money 
value  of  silage  -on  this  comparative 
feeding  basis  would  be  only  $5.60. 

Another  feeding  factor  is  that  good 
alfalfa  hay  contains  between  10  and  11 
per  cent  digestible  protein,  while  corn 
silage  has  an  average  of  only  1.3  per 
cent.  This  would  lower  the  silage 


Silage  is  a  Good  Feed 
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value  in  ratio  to  the  amount  of  protein 
concentrate  needed  to  bring  up  its  di¬ 
gestible  protein  content  to  a  compar¬ 
able  percentage.  On  the  average  this 
would  give  it  a  money  value  in  terms 
of  t.  d.  n.,  equivalent  to  one-third  that 
of  good  quality  hay.  Timothy  hay  has 
an  average  of  about  3  per  cent  less  for 
t.  d.  n.  per  ton,  and  7  per  cent  less  di¬ 
gestible  protein  than  alfalfa.  Dried 
beet  pulp  carries  an  average  of  1436 
pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  in  each  ton;  if  it  cost 


perior  milk  for 
sale  in  fluid  mar¬ 
kets,  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  carrots  in 
either  corn  or  grass 
silage  has  been 
shown  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on 

both  milk  quality  and  yellow  color.  A 
recent  report  by  investigators  at  the 
Wooster,  Ohio,  Experiment  Station  rel¬ 
ative  to  this  matter,  is  favorable  to  the 
practice. 

A  suitable  garden  variety  of  carrots 
was  preferable  to  field  types  or  so- 
called  cow  carrots,  because  of  their 

greater  carotene  content.  At  the  Ohio 
station  last  year  one-half  acre  when 
planted  to  half-long  Danvers  carrots 
$42  per  ton,  then  silage  would  have  a  .  yielded  11,650  pounds,  77  per  cent  of 


comparative  monetary  feeding  value  of 
$10.92  per  ton. 

If  compared  on  a  replacement  basis 
for  feed  equivalents  the  best  general 
rule  that  I  have  found  is  one  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  Illinois  experiment  sta¬ 
tion.  They  use  a  figure  of  257.6  pounds 
of  shelled  corn  and  270  pounds  of 
mixed  hay  as  representing  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  for  calculating  the  replacement 
feeding  value  for  one  ton  of  corn  si- 


T his  strong,  sturdy  concrete  silo  at 
Henry  Clapper’s  place,  Preston  Hol¬ 
low,  Albany  County,  New  York,  will 
last  a  lotig  time. 


A  hollow  tile  and  a  stave  silo,  each  holding  about  100  tons,  have  proved  equally 
satisfactory  for  use  with  the  Guernsey  herd  at  Locust  Valley  Farm,  managed 
by  Lawrence  Records  and  owned  by  Russell  Grinell,  near  Exeter,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Rhode  Island. 

lage.  If  corn  could  have  been  bought 
last  winter  for  $1.13  per  bushel  mid 
mixed  hay  was  valued  at  $20  per  ton, 
then  corn  silage  was  worth  $7.87  per 
ton.  The  trouble  was  that  very  little 
corn  could  be  obtained  in  the  North¬ 
east  at  the  ceiling  price  quoted,  there¬ 
fore,  in  such  an  instance  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  the  tonnage  price  for 
a  mixed  dairy  feed  or  grains.  Wheat 
has  about  the  same  feeding  value  as 
corn,  while  oats  average  around  80 
per  cent  for  comparative  feeding  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  barley  approximately  90 
per  cent.  When  compared  with  a  15 
per  cent  mixed  dairy  feed,  if  priced  at 
$64  per  ton,  containing  1535  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients,  and  with  hay 
costing  $30  per  ton,  then  one  ton  of 
corn  silage,  using  the  Illinois  rule, 
would  have  a  replacement  feeding 
value  of  $12.29  per  ton.  Silage  cost 
studies  conducted  at  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  show  that  last  sea¬ 
son  grass  silage  averaged  costing  $4.71 
per  ton,  in  the  silo,  and  corn  silage 
$6.57. 

Grass  Silage  for  Cows 

If  grass  silage  has  been  made  from 
a  legume  crop  and  is  then  used  for 
dairy  cows  to  replace  corn  silage,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  have  their 
grain  ration  contain  more  than  12  per 
cent  protein.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  grass  silage  will  average  contain¬ 
ing  about  twice  as  much  digestible 
protein  as  corn  silage.  A  suitable  con¬ 
centrate  mixture  with  a  12  per  cent 
protein  content  is  one  consisting  of 
either  or  varying  parts  of  ground  corn, 
barley  or  wheat  930  pounds,  ground 
oats  730  pounds,  wheat  bran  280 
pounds,  iodized  stock  salt  20  pounds, 
ground  limestone  20  pounds,  and 
steamed  bone  meal  20  pounds. 

When  used  in  place  of  corn  silage, 
grass  silage  will  closely  approximate 
summer  forage.  Its  high  carotene  con¬ 
tent  helps  in  the  production  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  quality  milk,  and  also  yellow 
color.  This  is  of  considerable  commer¬ 
cial  importance  in  handling  and  mar¬ 
keting  fluid  milk,  especially  where  oxi¬ 
dized  flavor  is  a  disturbing  factor. 

Mature  dairy  cows  in  milk  will  read¬ 
ily  eat  from  40  to  60  pounds  of  grass 
silage  per  head  daily.  In  addition,  they 
should  receive  what  hay  they  desire 
and  also  their  regular  allowance  of 
grain.  It  is  best  to  start  them  on  small 
amounts  of  grass  silage  and  then  grad¬ 
ually,  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  decrease  their  hay  allowance 
and  increase  the  amount  of  silage  fed. 

This  will  prevent  the  cows  from  going 
“off  feed”  and  scouring,  due  to  a  pos¬ 
sible  laxative  effect,  especially  if  al¬ 
falfa  silage  is  being  used. 

Carrots  for  Silage 
For  those  desiring  to  produce  a  su- 


which  was  roots  and  23  per  cent  tops. 
The  carrots  were  harvested  starting 
October  3,  and  piled  near  the  silage 
cutter.  When  ensiled  they  were  fed 
into  it  together  with  the  corn,  at  the 
approximate  rate  of  one  ton  of  carrots 
to  each  2Y4  tons  of  corn.  The  tops  were 
put  in  with  the  carrots,  thus  saving 
labor  and  time.  On  a  dry  matter  basis 
the  average  analysis  shows  that  car¬ 
rot  tops  contained  a  measurement  of 
123  for  carotene  on 
the  basis  of  parts 
per  million.  This 
compares  with  679 
for  the  roots  and 
60.73  for  corn  si¬ 
lage. 

There  is  impor¬ 
tant  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  fact 
that  as  the  season 
advanced  and  the 
lower  part  of  the 
silo  was  reached, 
the  carotene  con¬ 
tent  of  the  silage 
became  richer.  This 
is  advantageous  be¬ 
cause  cows  have 
only  a  limited 
psysiologic  ability 
to  store  carotene  in 
their  bodies.  This 
increase  for  caro¬ 
tene  content  in  the 
corn  -  carrot  silage 
was  more  constant 
and  had  an  average 
of  257  content  for 
carotene  measure¬ 
ment. 

The  grain  mix¬ 
ture  fed  to  the  test  cows  at  Ohio  kept 
them  in  good  condition  and  production. 
It  was  fed  in  the  ratio  of  1  lb.  to  each  3 
or  4  lbs.  of  milk  produced  daily,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  buttei’fat  content.  It  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  70  per  cent  for  home 
grown  grains  and  would  be  suited  to 
many  farms.  The  ingredients,  by 
weight,  were  ground  corn  4  parts, 
ground  oats  3  parts,  wheat  bran  1 
part,  and  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal 
1  part. 

Feeding  Suggestions 


When  feeding  any  kind  of  silage  to 
dairy  cows  in  production  it  is  possible 
that  their  milk  may  develop  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  flavor  or  odor  if  they  are 
allowed  silage  either  shortly  before  or 
during  milking.  This  seems  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  true  with  alfalfa  silage.  The 
silage  should  not  be  fed  until  all  milk¬ 
ing  has  been  completed  and  the  milk 
removed  from  the  barn.  During  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  as  the  sil¬ 
age  gets  low  in  the  silo,  it  may  develop 
a  disagreeable  odor. 


Metal  silos  are  attractive,  economical 
and  long  wearing.  This  one  is  on  the 
Onondaga  County  farm,  near  Tully, 
New  York,  operated  by  Gordon  Gage. 


/ 
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Give  me  combat  clothes  that  are  rough, 
rugged  and  ready!  Give  me  work  clothes 
that  are  tough,  tried  and  tested!  Give  me 
Crown  or  Headlight. 

These  "extra-wear"  overalls,  shirts  and 
trousers  are  made  to  last  longer  and  take 
more  punishment.  Crown  and  Headlight  are 
the  only  overalls  certified  by  the  United 
States  Testing  Company.  And  they’re  San- 
forized-Shrunk*  for  better  fit  and  lasting 
comfort.  Union  Made. 

*Re$idual  shrinkage  less  than  1% 

CROWN-HEADLIGHT 

Work  Clothes 

UNION  MADE 

CINCINNATI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  YORK 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  &  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening;”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING 


new  TEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-  CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY ! 


Nothing  like  It!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  Da 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick-Deering.  Sears,  Empire.  Universal  and 
similar  machines,  lust  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-pieco  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maos  teat  cup 
Is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E  MAES,  949  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH, 


GUARANTEEI 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Pointers  on  Rabbits 

Over  a  period  of  years  I  have  raised 
quite  a  few  different  kinds  of  rabbits. 
I’ve  raised  common  rabbits  and  I’ve 
bought  good  pedigreed  stock.  My 
favorites  are  Flemish,  for  their  size  and 
weight,  especially  if  one  wants  quick 
meat  animals.  Next  is  N.  Z.  Whites  and 
Reds,  which  I  keep  now.  I  also  admire 
Chinchillas,  Lilacs  and  Havanas,  al¬ 
though  of  smaller  type.  I’ve  kept  An¬ 
goras,  Rexes,  Silver  Fox  and  many 
others. 

Now  any  old  box  might  do  a  .begin¬ 
ner,  but  why  not  take  your  boxes  and 
make  them  into  a  nice  rabbit  pen  with 
pens  together?  We  use  outdoor  hutches. 
Some  came  from  large  piano  boxes,  oth¬ 
ers  from  odds  and  ends,  3x6  foot  long, 
six  pens  to  a  coop.  Others  were  four- 
pen  coops.  We  have  built  in  hay  feed¬ 
ers  between  and  doors  full  length  for 
easy  cleaning.  Smaller  breeds  might  do 
with  smaller  size  pens.  Hutches  must 
be  easy  to  clean,  dry,  well  ventilated 
and  allow  sunshine  in.  We  use  solid 
floors  instead  of  self-cleaning. 

If  you  want  to  keep  your  does  in 
good  health,  never  breed  over  four 
times  a  year.  Allow  thirty  days  till 
young  are  born  and  six  to  eight  weeks 
before  weaning  them.  Wean  a  few  at  a 
time,  until  all  are  weaned.  Small  breeds 
can  be  bred  at  six  months  of  age,  larger 
ones  at  eight  months.  Always  take  doe 
to  buck’s  hutch  (not  vice-versa)  and 
after  service,  remove  her  at  once.  We 
give  special  attention  to  does  with 
young,  and  see  that  they  have  plenty  of 
extras  to  eat  as  well  as  clean,  fresh 
water  at  all  times.  Does  should  not  be 
kept  too  fat  to  breed,  and  an  expectant 
mother  will  make  her  own  nest  if  pro¬ 
vided  with  clean  hay  or  straw  and  a 
good  nest  box  in  due  time  is  a  lot  of 
help.  Keep  her  undisturbed.  Nervous 
mothers  may  kill  their  young. 

Right  now  rabbit  meat  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  meats  raised,  and  I’ve  often 
wondered  why  we  don’t  see  more  of 
them  on  the  market.  They  are  a  clean 
animal,  clear  white  meat  and  delicious 
eating.  Also,  their  fur,  if  cleaned  right, 
is  good  to  sell. 

We  plan  on  breeding  our  does  in  late 
January  and  early  February  for  Easter 
bunnies,  also  keeping  a  shipment  of 
bucks  ahead  every  so  often  to  ship  for 
meat,  as  well  as  the  sale  on  our  good 
stock  for  breeders. 

It  isn’t  what  the  rabbitry  produces 
that  counts.  It’s  what’s  left  over  from 
expenses  paid.  We  keep  a  handy  rec¬ 
ord  of  all  expenses,  as  well  as  receipts 
on  same.  Then  every  so  often,  add  up 
against  the  other  to  see  how  we’re  far¬ 
ing. 

The  rabbit  business  does  offer  good 
opportunities  if  you  study  it  and  apply 
sound  methods,  but  it  doesn’t  just  grow 
without  attention.  There  are  many  de¬ 
tails  to  consider,  sanitation,  feed,  living 
quarters,  prevention  of  disease  and 
cure  of  same.  e.  j. 

New  York. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 


Sept.  4  Angell  Holstein  Dispersal 
Sale.  Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  4— Pennsylvania  State  Jersey 

Sale.  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Sept.  6— Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


Sept.  9— Edmond  Butler  Jersey  Sale, 
Chester,  N.  Y.  / 

Sept.  9  Jeffrey  Holstein  Dispersal 
Sale,  Akron,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  12  Connecticut  State  Guernsey 
Sale.  Simsbury,  Conn. 

Sept.  13 — Vermont  Guernsey  Sale,  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt. 

Sept.  14 — Glen  Afton  Ayrshire  Dis¬ 
persal,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Sept.  15 — Western  N.  Y.  Holstein  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  15 — New  Jersey  State  Jersey  Sale, 
Trenton.  N.  J. 

Sept.  18 — Eastern  Guernsey  Sale, 
Doylestown,  Pa. 

Sept.  21— Garden  Spot  Holstein  Sale, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept.  23  — Orson  D.  Smith,  Holstein 
Dispersal,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  25 — New  York  State  Guernsey 
Sale,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  25 — Robertson  Farms  Holstein 
Dispersal,  York,  Pa. 

Sept.  26— Vermont  Jersey  Sale,  Hart- 
land,  Vt. 


Sept.  30 — Anchorage  Farms  Corriedale 
Sheep  Sale,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  2 — Pennsylvania  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Sale,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Oct.  3 — Vermont  Ayrshire  Club  Sale, 
Brandon,  Vt. 

Oct.  7  New  York  State  Ayrshire  Pro¬ 
duction  Sale,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  7  Sawyer  Farms  Duroc-Jersey 
Hog  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  170th  Earlville  Holstein  sale 
58  consignors  offered  107  animals! 
which  made  a  general  average  oi 
$302.70.  The  eight-months’-old  bull. 
Chieftain  Posch  Ned,  from  Butterfly 
Farms,  Mexico,  which  went  to  Paul 
Sterusky,  Little  Falls,  at  $2,200  is  not 
included  in  this  average,  neither  are 
the  17  six-weeks-old  heifer  calve* 
which  averaged  $72.50.  The  grand  total 
An-  0™e  saIe>  including  these,  was 

4>oD,oU  / -Ou.  J  R  P 


"ST.  JAMES  CHAMPION 
BABBIE”.  This  beautiful 
heifer  was  raised  at  St. 
James  Farm,  Naperville, 
Illinois.  Sold  in  1943  to  the 
Curtiss  Candy  Co.,  Chicago, 
for  $12,750.  Calf  Manna 
is  fed  at  both  farms.  Says 
A.  E.  Cox,  of  St.  James, 

" I  do  like  Calf  Manna 
for  calves .” 


Amazing!  Isn’t  it? 

A  National  agricultural  magazine,  a  few  weeks  ago,  asked  one  of  its 
writers  to  prepare  an  article  on  the  most  valuable  beef  and  dairy 
animals  sold  in  1943.  The  writer  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  such  animals  were  fed,  so  he  wrote  each  of  the  breeders. 
Upon  receiving  several  dozen  replies,  he  was  amazed  to  discover 
that  (while  a  great  variety  of  feeds  had  been  used),  with  only  one 
exception,  all  of  these  animals  got  some  Calf  Manna.  The  great 
animal  above  is  one  of  them. 

If  you  are  a  breeder,  or  feeder  of  Guernsey  cattle,  you  can’t  afford 
to  be  without  a  complete  knowledge  of  what  Calf  Manna  can  do 
for  your  animals. 


Calf  Manna  is  sold  by  most  Feed  Dealers.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  handle  it,  write  to  nearest  address  in  coupon. 


FREE  BOOKLET  Commomense  Feeding  of  Livestock 

For  y oat  free  copy  of  this  revealing  booklet,  simply 
mail  this  coupon  to: 

Calf  Manna,  )  f  Albers  Milling  Company, 

Dept.P-2,  !  )  Dept. P-2, 

Carnation  Bldg.,  E  Y  1040  Stuart  Bldg., 

Oconomowoc,  Wise.  )  Seattle,  11,  Wash. 

Name _ _ 

A  Mr  ess  ■ 

City — State _ - 
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UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERMILL  “BARNYARD” 

feed  grinding  service  in  big  demand  everywhere.  Fords 
operators  making  steady,  satisfactory  year-round  profits. 
Many  valuable  territories  open.  Nominal  investment 
required,  balance  monthly;  start  your  own  profitable 
business.  Write  today. 

Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1223  12th,  Streator,  Illinois. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'i7',  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Profit  depends  on 

weight  gain— low  death  loss 


PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS  WITH 


Dept.  30 


SO  BOCKEFELLEB  PLAZA.  NEW  YOBS  20 


NSW  YORK 


SULFAGUANIDINE 


Livestock  intestinal  diseases  kill 
enough  animals  every  year  to  feed 
millions!  When  your  stock  dies  the 
United  States  loses  vital  food  supplies 
and  you  lose  feed,  labor  and  profit. 

Lederle’s  SULFAGUANIDINE  is  re¬ 
ducing  losses  from  intestinal  diseases 
such  as  swine  enteritis  (Necro),  calf 
scours  (White  Scours),  lambCoccid- 
iosis  and  poultry  Coccidiosis.  It 
fights  the  germs  right  where  the  trouble 
is— IN  THE  INTESTINES.  It  works  fast 
before  weight  loss  becomes  serious.  It 
has  saved  millions  of  valuable  ani¬ 
mals.  Protect  your  livestock  the  prov¬ 
en  way — with  sulfaguanidine. 

You  can  get  Lederle’s  SULFA- 
guanidine  from  your  veterinarian  or 
druggist.  It  comes  in  powder,  oblets 
and  tablets.  Send  for  free  booklet: 
“Save  valuable  animals  with  SULFA- 
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Oranceburc  perforated  pipe  provides 
better  farm  and  muckland  drainage.  Often 
one  underdrain  properly  placed  may  make 
acres  of  soggy,  useless  land  productive. 

Makes  soil  mellow  and  easily  tilled  — 
more  retentive  of  fertilizer.  Crops  can  be 
planted  earlier  in  the  season,  too.  Changes 
in  ground  temperature — alternate  freezing 
and  thawing — do  not  crack  or  spall  this 
durable,  non-rigid  pipe.  Light  in  weight 
— easy  to  handle  and  install.  Has  high 
crushing  strength — does  not  break  easily 
— withstands  soil  settlement  and  heaving. 
Snap  couplings  speed  installation,  keep 
pipe  in  line  and  prevent  backfill  from 
entering. 

Orangeburg  perforated  pipe  is  also 
ideal  for  septic  tank  filter  beds,  founda¬ 
tion  footing  drains,  and  many  other  uses 
on  the  modern  farm. 


Orangeburg  pipe  without  perforations 
is  made  for  house-to-sewer  connections, 
downspouts,  and  any  tight-line  drainage. 
Taperweld  couplings  provide  permanent, 
watertight  joints  —  easily  and  quickly 
made.  No  infiltration — no  root  growth  in 
the  line. 


Ask  your  plumbing  contractor  or  build¬ 
ing  material  dealer.  Or  mail  coupon 
today! 


I  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY  (RNY-9)  | 
j  ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y. 


|  ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y. 

|  Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  PIPE,  j 
|  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Name . . 


Address.. 


|  City  or  Town .  | 


j*How  and  Why  S 

!  te  “Bette*  ‘TtiiCfc  \ 

■  Our  new  booklet  "BETTER  MILK  WITH  J 
I  CLEAN-EASY”  will  tell  you  the  how  ■ 

■  and  why  to  better  machine 
milking.  Timing,  stripping, 

■  washing,  milk  cooling  —  alt 

■  are  explained.  Write  today! 

Address  Ben  H.  Anderson 

I  Mfg.  Co.,  Madison  3,  Wis. 

|  Department  213  . 

S  FREE  COPY 


NOW  BUILT  WITH  STEEL 


2nd  Western  N.Y.  Consignment  Auction 
65  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  65 
At  The  Fair  Grounds,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test,  mas¬ 
titis  tested  at  the  sale  barns,  free  from  blemishes. 
50  fresh  and  heavy  Springers.  Good  ages,  well- 
bred,  from  good  Western  New  York  herds,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  choice,  select  offering  direct  from 
Canada.  A  few  Bulls.  Some  high  bred  heifer 
Calves. 

Sale  starts  at  12:30  P.  M.— held  under  cover. 
Trucks  available. 

Sale  managed  and  auctioneered  by 

It.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


T^nnor’c  Matol  tags  name-address  stamped,  20, 

trappers  meiai  50c.  45,  $1.00.  100,  $2.00. 

LLOYD  WOODBECK.  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 


MINK  FOR  SALE:  Also  Board  Mink 

REX  MINK  FARM,  ALLENDALE,  N.  J.,  R.  D.  I 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Buy  A  Hampshire  Ram 

from  Bonny  Leas  Farm  to  build  your  flock  and  produce 
top  breeding  and  market  lambs.  Careful  breeding  over 
many  generations  from  rams  of  royal  blood  lines  of  the 
best  that  England  had  to  offer  assures  you  of  Quality 
of  the  ram  and  his  lambs.  You  can  buy  no  better 
anywhere.  Corriedale  and  grade  ewes  for*  sale  also. 
WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

MRS.  A.  R.  HAMILTON,  Owner 

Fred  Barrett,  Shepherd,  R.  D.  7,  Johnstown,  Pa. 


20  YOUNG  WHITE  FACED  WESTERN  EWES 

and  pure-bred  Corriedale  Ram,  yours  for  $37o  here. 
Hearty,  healthy,  big  young  ewes.  Grand  producers. 
Carefully  culled.  Ram  an  outstanding  yearling.  Ex¬ 
cellent  conformation  and  fleece.  Ready  for  seruee. 
This  cross  ideal  meat,  wool  off  grass  alone.  These 
sheep  all  of  exceptional  quality,  in  pink  of  condition, 
WINDSOME  FARM,  LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 
Tel.,  Thomaston  73,  Ring  14. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Three  Year  Old  Oxford  Ram 

and  four  two-year-old  Shropshire  Rams,  all  registered, 
splendid  individuals  in  excellent  condition. 

Prices  on  request. 

BUSH  FARMS,  INC..  370  LEXINGTON  AVENUE, 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


F  o  n  SALE 

2  Shropshire  Purebred  Ram  Lambs 

With  registration  papers. 

JACKSON  BATCHELAR 

R.  F.  D.  I,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Chemung  County  Notes 

This  is  a  story  of  a  father  and  his 
five  sons,  all  of  whom  are  now  farmers. 
The  father,  Fred  O.  Dann,  had  a  good 
farm  near  Horseheads  and  farmed  it 
well.  As  the  boys  grew  up,  they 
worked  at  home  until  they  wanted  to 
run  farms  of  their  own.  Each  was 
given  a  substantial  cash  payment,  as 
accumulated  wages,  when  they  left 
home.  Laurance  began  by  renting  a 
second  farm  which  the  father  owned, 
and  later  another  son,  Donald,  started 
this  same  farm  after  Laurance  had 
moved  to  his  own  place.  Donald  later 
bought  his  father’s  second  farm,  and 
the  youngest  son,  Gerald,  bought  the 
home  farm.  The  reason  that  he  ended 
up  on  the  home  farm  was  that  the 
father  was  ready  to  retire  when  this 
youngest  son  was  ready  to  take  over. 
The  other  two  boys,  Stanley  and  Rob¬ 
ert,  are  farming  on  their  own  places. 

The  first  question  which  most  per¬ 
sons  would  ask  is  “How  does  it  happen 
that  all  five  of  these  boys  became  farm¬ 
ers?  Did  the  father  give  them  more 
than  is  indicated  in  the  above  story?” 
In  a  financial  way,  the  father  never 
gave  any  of  them  more  than  their  ac¬ 
cumulated  wages.  But  he  did  give 
them  a  good  training  in  farming  and 
the  encouragement  to  get  started  on 
their  own  while  they  were  still  young. 
He  did  not  encourage  the  oldest  boys 
to  stay  home  and  work  into  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  home  farm.  Had  he  done 
so,  there  would  have  been  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  as  to  the  ultimate  ownership  of 
the  farm,  as  well  as  the  division  of  the 
current  income.  The  older  sons  would 
have  needed  all  the  income  to  support 
their  growing  families,  and  the  father 
would  have  needed  it  to  support  his 
younger  children.  This  father  followed 
the  wise  plan  of  giving  his  children 
care  and  assistance  as  long  as  they 
needed  it  and  then  getting  them  start¬ 
ed  on  their  own  as  soon  as  possible. 


REGISTERED  DORSET* RAMS 

GEOGE  D.  BRICE,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y„  R.  D.  2. 


FA  D  C  A  I  F  My  pure  bred  herds  of 
"  ^  r*  *-*  KL.  Suffolk  and  Karakul 

Sheep  at  $25  each  for  this  year’s  lambs  and  older  ewes. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


DAD  C  A  f  17  50  choice  Registered  Shropshire  and 

rvflv  UnLL  Suffolk  Yearling  Rams,  with  size 
and  quality.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL:  REG.  SHROPSHIRES, 

Yearlings  two-three  year  old  ewes.  Cuthbert  Iroquois 
breeding.  Excellent  condition.  Priced  low  to  sell. 

C.  J.  BARRETO,  M I LLERTON,  NEW  YORK 


BREEDING  EWES,  cross-bred.  Sound  and  desirable. 
Priced  from  $8  to  $15,  according  to  age  and  quality. 
Also  some  splendid  Ewe  Uambs. 

DONALD  PACEY,  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  New  York 


Choice  Registered  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
of  good  type,  quality  and  size.  Priced  low. 

LEROY  C.  BOWER,  LUDLOWVILLE,  New  York 


FOR  SALE— 25  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES. 

Excellent  breeding.  Reasonable  prices. 

WILLIAM  P.  CORRIGAN,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Entire  flock  of  Registered  Suffolk  Sheep, 
Rams,  Ewes  and  Lambs.  Prices  reasonable. 

SAM  S.  STODDART,  PAWLING.  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  lOO  DORSET  EWES 

One  to  four  years  of  age,  bred  to  Southdown  rams. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS,  ALLAMUCHY,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

with  Iroquois  and  Comfort  breeding  behind  them. 

—  KENNETH  MOORE,  NICHOLS,  NEW  YORK  — 


-  REGISTERED  DORSETS  FOR  SALE  - 

E.  L.  ROGERS,  STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Dorset  Rams  shipped  on  approval. 
JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 

AUCTION  SALE,  Sept.  3olh 

REG.  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 
At  ANCHORAGE. FARMS 

CobSeskill,  N.  V. 

Featuring  ewes  and  rams  that  car ty^ 
bloodlines  of  great  names.  Plan  to, 
attend.  Write  for  particulars. 


HORSES 


F  O  n  SALE 

Sorrel  Belgian  Gelding,  light  mane  and  taiL  Three 
years,  coming  four.  Weight,  1700.  Quiet  and  well 
broken.  Price,  $200.  Also  matched  pair  of  Sorrel 
Belgian  Gelding  two-year-old  half  brothers.  Price  for 
pair,  $300.  Delivery  free  100  miles.  Phone  4F32. 
T.  B.  KAUFMAN,  BELFAST,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


Rnggecl  Pigs  2 

CHESTER  WHITES,  CHESTER-BERKSHIRE, 
YORKSHIRE-CHESTER. 


6-8  Weeks .  $5.00 

8-9  Weeks .  6.00 

10  Weeks .  7.00 

Vaccination  85  cents  extra  if  desired.  Tel.  1236-M 


Ship  one  or  more  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Rd„  Concord,  Mass. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Send  your  order  any  time  in  August.  Will  ship  any 
number  you  want  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money 
order;  vaccination,  75  cents  extra  if  desired;  Chester 
White  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Good  11-12  weeks  old,  $7.00  each 
WALTER  LUX,  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD, 
Woburn,  Mass. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS,  6-8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  8-10 
weeks,  $5.00.  Berkshires  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  All  orders  large 
or  small  promptly  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 


•  Registered  Berkshires  • 

male  and  female,  from  large  litters  and  good  strain,  10 
and  12  weeks  old,  with  papers,  vaccinated  for  hog 
cholera  and  hemorragic  septicemia,  priced  at  $25  and 
up.  Write:  Frank  Silvernail,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


E.  W.  Rhodes  and  Son  of  Big  Flats, 
have  given  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  attention  to  labor-saving  practices 
on  their  farm.  Some  of  these  practices 
have  to  do  with  the  operation  of  their 
1.000-hen  poultry  flock.  The  feed  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  poultry  is  kept  on  a  second 
floor  of  a  small  building  in  the  center 
of  two  long  laying  houses.  Feed  is  un¬ 
loaded  from  a  truck  directly  to  the 
second  floor  and  stored  in  bins  opening 
through  chutes  to  the  laying  houses  on 
either  side.  The  openings  of  these 
chutes  are  located  just  outside  the  lay¬ 
ing  house  doors.  Built  up  litter  nearly 
a  foot  deep  on  the  concrete  floor  also 
saves  labor.  The  litter  started  with  a 
liberal  bedding  of  straw  at  the  time 
the  pullets  were  housed  and  to  this  has 
been  added  some  straw  and  also  each 
day  about  two  bushels  in  each  pen  of 
chopped  corn  stalks,  leaves,  corp  and 
all.  The  result  was  that  they  had  a 
coarse,  dry  covering  on  the  floor  that 
was  left  in  place  until  the  house  was 
again  made  ready  for  the  new  pullets. 

Raymond  Cole,  of  Pine  City,  aims  to 
have  about  40  sows  farrow  twice  a 
year.  For  the  last  three  years  he  has 
been  equipping  his  farrowing  pens 
with  corner  brooders.  These  brooders 
are  built  eight  inches  from  the  floor  in 
one  corner  of  each  pen.  They  are  about 
3  feet  on  eadh  side  and  4  feet  across 
the  front,  triangular  in  shape.  They 
are  heated  by  means  of  150  watt  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulbs,  with  metal  reflectors 
set  directly  over  eight-inch  holes  in 
each  corner  brooder.  More  and  better 
pigs  have  resulted  from  farrowing  with 
the  aid  of  this  brooder  system.  Mr. 
Cole  also  plans  to  install  farrowing 
pens  so  as  to  be  able  to  control  the 
heat  at  any  time  in  the  pens  during  the 
winter.  He  says  that  he  is  convinced 
that  heated  pens  will  save  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  feed  necessary  to  grow 
100  pounds  of  pork  for  market. 

Johp  Poor,  of  Veteran,  reports  two 
advantages  of  field-baled  hay  and  straw 
in  connection  with  his  poultry  farm 
enterprise.  The  baling  operations  have 
made  it  possible  to  store  hay  in  a  much 
smaller  space.  Therefore,  some  of  the 
mow  space  is  now  in  use  as  laying 
pens  for  hens,  permitting  him  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  poultry  business.  Besides, 
baled  straw  is  handy  to  use  as  poultry 
house  litter.  L.  H.  w. 


*0078 f  * 

Attend  the  Dutchess  County 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 

SALE  s0^:  25 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

50  OUTSTANDING  HEIFERS 


Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


«r 


I  SWINE  1 

REG.  YORKSHIRES 

Of  Imported  Canadian  Stock 

Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
Open  Gilts  and  Boars 
For  Fall  Service 

Reasonably  Priced  If  Pur¬ 
chased  Now 

Yorkshire  Farms 

Salisbury,  Conn. 

•  YOR  KSH  IRES  • 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertewn,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Yorkshire  each  'nf^O.  ^B^Somervil'l^? 

A.  J.  PACKARD.  SOMERVILLE,  NEW  JERSEY 


N.  J.  WAVE  118733 

GRAND  CHAMPION— New  Jersey  State  Fair 

RESERVE  ALL-AMERICAN 

Junior  Yearling  Duroc  Boar,  1943 
Featuring  his  PRODUCTION  REGISTRY  qualifying 
spring  litters,  BOARS  and  GILTS,  at: 
AUCTION  SALE 

Fair  Grounds,  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
SATURDAY,  OCT.  7,  1944 

For  Catalog,  write 

SAWYER  FARMS  PRINCETON,  New  Jersey 


Make  good  profits  even  with  high  feed  costs.  Fast 
gains,  large  thrifty  litters,  ideal  market  type. 
Adapted  everywhere.  More  Duroos  registered  than 
any  other  breed.  FREE  BUYING  SERVICE.  Write 

B.  R.  EVANS,  Secretary,  Room  21,  Duroe  Bide. 
UNITED  DUROC  RECORD  ASSN.  Peoria  3,  III. 


For  Catalog  of  Eastern  Regional  Sale,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Sept.  16,  write  C.  T.  Edgerton,  Secretary, 
I.anghorne,  Pa. 


•REGISTERED  DUR0CS* 

All  vaccinated  for  Cholera.  Spring  Pigs,  bred  gilts 
and  boars  ready  for  service. 

LAUXMONT  FARMS,  WRIGHTSVILLE,  PENNA. 


-  DUROC  BRED  GILTS  AND  PIGS  - 

Exceptional  Bloodlines.  Champion  Ancestors.  Mod¬ 
estly  priced.  Correspondence  invited.  William  Hunt¬ 
ington,  Supt.  Faraway  Farm,  Cross  River,  N.  Y. 


DUROC  SOW  PIGS  of  best  breeding. 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

Prices  greatly  reduced  for  quick  sale — Ail  Ages — 
Free  booklet  and  price  list  on  request.  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 


REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

The  Worlds  Finest  Bacon  Hog 

Top  quality  breeding  stock — all  ages. 

Ideal  for  crossing.  Reasonable  prices. 

HILLTOP  FARM.  ERWINNA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

in  ,  ioREG.ISTE,R!p  TAMWORTH  PIGS  - 

10  to  12  weeks  old  $8.00  to  $10.  each.  The  real  bacon 
breed.  TAMWORTH  FARM.  MILTON.  DELAWARE 

TAMWORTH  JPIOS 

of  all  sizes  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

GEORGE  LORD  OYSTER  BAY  620 


CHOICE  HEALTHY  PIGS 

that  grow  fast  and  make  you  money.  Chester  Whites 
Hampshires,  Poland-China  Crosses.  Six  to  10  weeks  old 
Produce  your  own  meat  at  lower  cost.  Write  today 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  box  R,  Ronks,  Pa. 

CHESTER  WHITE  BOARS  AND  GILTS 

from  prize-winning  stock;  registered:  ready 
for  Fall  service.  Boars,  $35.  Gilts.  $50 

BEROL  LODGE,  INC.,  710  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  9 


Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Select  breeding. 
Good  type,  -at  reasonable  prices. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

•  Purebred  Registered  0. 1.  C.  Pigs  • 

From  prize  winning  stock,  $15  each.  Write  your  order 
now.  FOREST  VIEW  FARMS,  MARATHON,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  BOAR 

Service  age,  extra  nice.  Also  spring  Pigs. 

E.  H.  PURINTON,  GANSEVOORT.  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog”  Bred 
gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated,  Illustrated 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Peoria,  III. 

BENNETT’S  HEREFORD  HOGS  for  more  profit  on  the 
pork  market  today  and  tomorrow.  FREE  circular  nrices 

BENNETT’S  HEREFORDS,  WAYLANP,  '  IOWA 

REG.  BERKSHIRES 

The  most  popular  easy  feeding,  quick 
maturing,  prolific  strains.  2  top  spring 
boar  Pigs  ready  for  service  this  fall. 
Several  outstanding  spring  Gilts.  High 
m  quality,  fair  in  price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

MOORDENIER  HILLS 

I.  G.  &  J.  F.  PAYNE,  East  Schodack,  N.  Y. 
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AUCTION  SALE 


ANCHORAGE 
FARMS 

This  is  an  unusual  opportunity,  particu¬ 
larly  for  Eastern  and  New  England 
stockmen,  to  put  into  their  herds  some  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  Hereford  breed. 
Truly  an  outstanding  lot  of  cattle,  carry¬ 
ing  bloodlines  of  famous  names  in 
American  Herefords,  are  being  featured. 

ANCHORAGE  FARMS  offering  in¬ 
cludes  bulls,  females  (some  bred,-  some 
with  calves  at  foot;  some  due  to  calve 
soon;  some  open),  and  a  few  steer  calves 
for  4-H  feeders.  This  wide  selection  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  find  just  what 
you'll  want  in  the  way  of  top  Herefords. 

Y ou  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  sale.  Make 
a  date  now  to  attend.  Write  for  catalog. 

ANCHORAGE  FARMS 

Warnerville  Hill 
COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

DON’T  RISK 
Bang’s  Disease  In  Your  Herd! 

Clean,  Healthy  Whiteface  Ranch 
foundation  Stock  for  Sale! 

If  you  want  the  best  in  grade  Hereford  heif¬ 
ers,  here  they  gre.  All  were  calfhood  innocu- 
lated  for  Bangs,  the  only  real  protection 
against  Bangs.  All  had  been  blood-tested  this 
summer  and  all  are  clean.  The  herd  is  TB 
tested  and  clean.  All  sired  by  famous  Prince 
Domino  strain  registered  bulls. 

Ages  of  heifers  from  yearlings  to  four-year- 
olds.  Prices  from  $100  to  $150  a  head. 

You  are  welcome  to  inspect  this  herd  without 
obligations. 

WHITEFACE  RANCH,  Inc. 

Shoreham,  Vermont 

DAD  C  *1  F  60  well  bred  Hereford  Heifers,  one  year 
run  OniiLi  old,  desirable  for  breeding  purposes. 

D.  M.  BARTRON  &  SONS,  TUNKHANNOCK,  PA. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


20th  ANNIVERSARY 

Vermont  Guernsey  Sale 

Wed.  Sept.  13,  At  1  0'Clock 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

45  HEAD — 4  bulls  (dams  average  800  lbs.  fat), 
36  selected  Registered  cows,  5  open  heifers. 

30  COWS  WILL  BE  PBESH  OR  CLOSE  HP  AT 
THE  SALE.  Top  cows,  including  Dolly’s  Foremost 
of  High  Rock,  granddaughter  heading  for  World 
Record  with  1989  lbs.  milk,  109.4  lbs.  fat  in  first  34 
days  on  DHIA  test,  2x  day.  Cows  are  hand  picked 
from  Vermont's  finest  herds  and  by  sires  from 
Laiigwater,  Coronation,  Green  Meads  and  other 
great  herds. 

All  Bang’s  Accredited  or  Vaccinated  Herds. 

Write  for  catalog. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD 

Sales  Managers 

Schoharie,  N.Y.  &  Cordaville,  Mass. 


DUNWALKE  GUERNSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Alfalfa'  Farm  Flute,  with  four  con¬ 
secutive  class  leading  records,  including  962.9  Fat 
in  E.  E.,  and  out  of  Dunwalke  A.  B.  dams,  for 

DUNWALKE  FARM 

FAR  HILLS,  V  NEW  JERSEY 


Bulls  Of  Best  Langwoter  Breeding 

from  one  week  to  service  age.  From  dams  now  on 
A.  It.  test  or  with  good  A.  R.  records.  We  had  a 
"bull  run"  this  summer  and  these  young  fellows 
are  priced  very  reasonably.  Write  for  pedigrees 
and  prices.  T.  B.  accredited.  N.  Y.  State  Bangs 
Certificate  956. 

WHITE  HALL  FARM 

Brockport  New  York 


FIEOISTERED 

GUERNSEYS 

Overstocked,  we  offer  Cows  and  Heif¬ 
ers  by  Caumsett  Anna  and  Foremost 
Don.  Yearling  bull  ready  for  service. 
Accredited  for  T.  B„  approved  Bangs. 

PINE  HILL  FARM,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  61  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad— son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Rose  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Royal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  years. 

Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 
WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers.  Mass. 
Rex  UParroeotiw,  Mgr,  Tel,  Danvers  101 
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The  Stellar  Sales  Event  Of  A  Decade 

THE  SALE  OF  STARS 

Columbus,  Ohio 

OCTOBER  7,  1944 
FIFTY  JERSEY  BROOD  MATRONS 

(Excellents&High  Very  Goods) 

From 

FIFTY  TOP  FLIGHT  BREEDERS 

Also  selling  at  night  50  selected 
breeding  animals  by 
The  Ohio  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

Write  for  Souvenir  Catalog 

The  Sale  Of  Stars 

324  West  23rd  Street 

New  York  11,  New  York 


BUTLER’S  FALL  SALE 

BROOK  FARM.  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23,  1944 

80  head  of  Imported  Jerseys  and  their  close  de¬ 
scendants,  consisting  of  8  young  Bulls,  20  Cows 
and  52  Heifers,  majority  bred  heifers.  We  are 
compelled  to  offer  these  animals  we  were  planning 
to  keep  until  the  end  of  War  for  export  to  help  re¬ 
stock  the  Island  of  Jersey.  We  lost  by  fire  the 
large  cow  barn  on  our  Goshen  Farm  and  have  no 
winter  stable  room  for  them.  This  is  Your  Op¬ 
portunity  to  Secure  Beautiful  Cows  and  Heifers 
richly  bred  on  which  to  build  a  Foundation  of  Jer¬ 
seys  of  which  you  will  be  proud.  Young  Bulls  of 
Good  Individuality  and  Blood  Lines  for  herd  sires. 
Herd  is  accredited  for  both  T.  B.  and  Bangs. 
Mastitis  Free.  FOR  CATALOGUES  APPLY  TO 
EDMUND  BUTLER,  CHESTER,  NEW  YORK 


OUT 

Offer  for  quick  sale  2  thoroughbred  Jersey 
Cows,  came  in  fresh  36  lbs.;  1  Grade  Guern¬ 
sey,  came  in  fresh  55  lbs.;  1  Heifer.  Last 
two  named  bred  July  and  June,  respective¬ 
ly.  First  two  ready  to  breed  now.  All  tested 
and  certified  every  three  months.  Address 
MISS  MANDELL,  239  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 

STAR  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

Last  year  we  shipped  to  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Three  fine 
young  Bulls  ready  for  service;  two  sired  by  Oakdale 
Royalist,  one  by  Les  Geonnais  Royalist.  Younger  ones, 
too,  sired  by  Lilac  Remus  Bruce.  Dams  have  good 
production  records.  Reasonable  prices.  Inquiries  an¬ 
swered  promptly.  Also  2  good  registered  Jersey  Cows. 
POMFRET  HIGHLANDS  FARM,  Woodstock.  Vermont 

JERSEY  BULL 

tion;  one  year  nine  months  old;  reasonable  price. 

COULTON  WAUGH,  R.  R.  2,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


The  First  Annual  Fillmore  Farms  Sale  will.be 
held  WED.,  SEPT.  20,  at  Bennington,  Vt.  40 
head — 2  in  milk;  5  bred  Heifers;  18  Year¬ 
lings,  5  Heifer  Calves,  10  Bulls — all  by  proven 
sires  and  from  high-record  dams.  Herd’s  Bang’s 
Accredited.  Young  cattle  Vaccinated. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street. _ - _ Brandon,  Vermont 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

yrsliir  es 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  J, 

FOR  SALE— A  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULL, 

Bangs  and  Tuberculosis  accredited  herd. 

Alan  A.  Boyden,  Jr.,  Redwood,  R.  I,  Princeton,  N.  J, 

-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE  - 

Three-mos.  -old  Bull  Calf  by  grandson  of  Shuttlewich 
Mirth.  Two  good  young  Cows.  Two  open  Heifers, 
T.  B.  and  Blood  Negative.  Seasonably  priced. 

Woodstock  Farm.  East  State  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  LEASE — Willcamps  Foremost  Prince, 
by  Foremost  Royal  Prince  No.  226065.  out  of  May 
Royal's  Valor  146509.  Will  consider  principals  only. 

J.  D.  FARBER, 

1347  East  Montgomery  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Penna- 

FOR  SALE  GUERNSEY 

pedigree  and  photos.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Erie  Co.,  N.Y.  Complete  Dispersal  Auction 
SATURDAY  SEPTEMBER  9, 
50  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 
DOUGLAS  C.  JEFFREY  Herd 

Four  miles  northwest  of  Akron  and  five  miles 
northeast  of  Clarence,  N.  Y.,  which  is  on  Route  5 
between  Buffalo  and  Batavia. 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bang’s  tested  for  six  vears. 
All  females  from  1942  are  calfhood  vaccinated. 
25  Milking  Cows,  balance  bred  and  open  heifers 
and  heifer  calves.  Many  younger  heifers  sired  by 
the  bulls  in  the  Pioneer  Artificial  Breeding  Asso¬ 
ciation,  including  Dunloggin  Master  Educator, 
Winterthur  Posch  Dad  Ocapok.  Line  Gerben  Col- 
antha  Ormsby  Paul,  Windfarm  Eathel  Kerk,  R. 
M.  F.  Inka.  Eight  Bulls  by  the  above  sires  and 
out  of  dams  making  good  Cow  Testing  records. 
Sale  Held  in  a  Tent  Starting  at  12:30  P.  M. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 
Sales  Manager 


FANCY  DAIRY  fATTI  F  200  500  f0W!>  heir- 

I  nil vl  lsmm  UVl  ILL  ers  on  hand  at  all  times. 

5°  to  100  high  class  mated  teams, 
singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses. 
E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  Ine..  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  6471. 
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We  are  having  an  Exhibit  of  Registered  Angus  Cattle, 
Belgian  Draft  Horses  and  Purebred  Hampshire  Swine — 
breeding  stock  and  young  stock — on  the  South  Field  of 
our  place  during  the  weekends  of  September  23-24  and 
September  30-October  1.  The  tent  will  be  open  from 
10  A.  M .  to  5  P .  M.  Some  excellent  stock  will  be  shown . 

Visitors  are  welcome. 


Registered 

Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle 

and  Belgian  Horses 

H.  Iabrandtsen,  Owner 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY,  LONG  ISLAND,  N  .Y. 

Tel.  Bay  Shore  800 


Breeders  of  Purebred  Nf 

Hampshire  Hogs  STOCK  FARM 

BAY  SHORE, 


THREE  FINE  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  FOR  SALE 

General  of  Braemar  2nd .  782229  Calved  .  4-  9-43 

Glen  Eric  of  Braemar .  782232  Calved . 5-18-43 

Glen  Eric  of  Braemar  4th .  782237  Calved  .  6-10-43 

Pedigrees  are  very  fine,  prices  are  right.  For  further  information  write 

C.  R.  ANDREWS,  PENN  YAN,  NEW  YORK 


Paul  Whiteman’s 

Walking  Horse  Farm 

ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


Offers 

Exceptional  Opportunity 

TO  START  AN 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HERD 

(The  easy  to  raise  cattle  crop) 

For  Sale 

2 — Excellent  young  Herd  Bulls  ready  for 
service.  SONS  OF  OUR  FAMOUS 
HERD  BULL,  BANDOLIER  OF 
ANOKA  13TH. 

12 — Fine  cows.  All  proven  breeders  and 
good  mothers.  All  bred  to  Bandolier 
of  Anoka  13th. 

4 — Dandy  young  open  Heifers  sired  by 
Bandolier  of  Anoka  13th.  Lack  of  bam 
space  to  winter  these  cattle  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  purchase  at  special 
low  prices  these  animals,  whose  blood 
lines. are  the  finest  money  can  buy. 

EXTRA  EXTRA  EXTRA 

Angus  Cattle  solve  the  labor  shortage. 


BRIARCLIFF  FARMS 

The  Pioneer  Angus  Herd  of  the  East 

Offers  for  sale  a  choice  group  of  young 
Bulls  ready  for  service  by  the  great 
breeding  bull.  Blackcap  Grenadier  G.R.3d. 
Also  a  group  of  open  registered  Angus 
Heifers  and  a  group  of  10  commercial 
Angus  heifers  old  enough  to  breed  in 
August. 

PINE  PLAINS,  DUTCHESS  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Anthony  D.  Duke,  Samuel  H.  Morrison, 
Owner.  Manager. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  FOUNDATION  STOCK.  Ex¬ 
cellent  proven  cows  and  heifers  bred  to  calve  in 
spring.  Grand  individuals.  Famous  blood  lines  Also 
open  heifers  and  several  promising  bull  Calves  Un¬ 
usual  offering  of  great  promise.  Priced  low  for  quick 
sale.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  this  stock.  Also  a  few 
fine  Steers,  grass  fat. 

WINDS0ME  FARM,  LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 
Tel.,  Thomaston  73,  Ring  14. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


THE  172nd  EARLVILLE  AUCTION  SALE 
Wed.  Sept.  6  at  10  A.  M. 

SALE  AUDITORIUM,  EARLVILLE, 
MADISON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Easy  to  reach  from  any  part  of  New  York  State 
or  neighboring  states. 

150  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

All  T.  B.  Accredited  and  negative  to  the  blood  test. 
125  Fresh  and  Close  Springers;  25  Year¬ 
lings  and  Heifer  Calves;  4  High  Bred  Bulls 
>ou  will  be  able  to  buy  some  profitable  animals  at 
this  sale  from  $200  to  $300.  A  few  tops  from  $400 
to  $500.  Why  buy  grades  when  these  profitable 
bred-for-production  Begistered  Holsteins  cost  you 
so  little  more?  This  sale  is  the  opportunity  you 
have  been  waiting  for.  Now  is  the  time  to' make 
more  milk  and  breed  better  cattle 
SEND  FOR  MORE  DETAILS.'  SALE  WILL 
START  PROMPTLY  AT  10  A.  M. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


IRISH  DEXTERS 

Economical  producers  of  milk  and 
prime  beef.  Quiet,  glamorous,  fa¬ 
vorites  with  women.  Cows  800-900 
lbs.  Only  registered  herd  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  First  sale.  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Saturday.  October  28.  Free  cat¬ 
alog  from 

JOHN  LOGSDON 

Box  A-4,  Decorah,  Iowa 


HOLSTEINS  SELL  READILY 

Practical  dairymen  who  keep  cows 
for  profit  vote  “Holstein"  over¬ 
whelmingly.  Surplus  Holstein  stock 
finds  ready  takers.  There  is  profit 
in  keeping  Holsteins  and  in  sell¬ 
ing  Holsteins.  Free  literature. 

Write  Box  1004. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Brattleboro  *.*  Vermont 


Aberdeen-Angus  For  Sale 

Grassy  Lane  Farm,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 

A  carefully  selected  Herd  of  17  head:  5  cows  with 
calves  at  side,  4  cows  and  heifers  to  calf  in  the 
late  summer,  2  yearling  heifers  and  one  two-year- 
old  bull,  the  sire  of  an  excellent  group  of  calves.  A11 
brought  from  Cornell  and  some  closely  related  to 
the  $6000  Cornell  heifer  in  this  year’s  Trenton 
Sale.  Many  topped  their  class  when  purchased. 
They  could  form  the  basis  of  a  prize  winning 
herd  and  would  be  a  worthwhile  addition  to  any 
herd.  Sold  either  as  a  group  or  separately. 

J.  D.  KING,  Manager 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. _ 

ABERDEEN  -  ANGUS  FOR  SALE 

Small  herd,  10  cows,  3  heifers,  top  young  bull.  All 
registered;  Bangs  and  T.  B.  accredited.  Blood  lines 
Glencamock,  Briarcliff,  Ballindallock  close  up  to  Hev- 
eleriea.  Blackcap  Bevolution.  Quality  Marshal,  etc. 

Arthur  Hilton  Paine,  M.  D„  Medical  Arts  Building, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CAD  Cl)  C  Our  pure  bred  Herd  of  registered 
*  Vs IV  OnLL  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested  and  accred¬ 
ited  Aberdeen-Angus  cows,  consisting  of  18  cows,  15 
calves  and  1  bull.  For  further  information  write 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

Four  three-year-old  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows, 
two  with  calves  at  side:  two  due  soon,  and  one-year 
Bull  sired  by  bull  that  was  first  at  Iowa,  Ind.,  Kan., 

Mo.  and  N.  Y.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

^  F?.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA, 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

I  AM  OFFERING  S«SUS 

of  110  BLACK  ANGUS,  ranging  from  three  months 
to  eight  years.  Write  for  prices  on  good  breeders. 

EVERETT  WELLS,  60  Cortland  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

)  SHORTHORNS 


All  American  Brown  Swiss,  no  better  anywhere.  Beal 
...o..ia,iryL5T£.  „Felv  rood  individuals  for  sale. 

FISHER  FARMS,  QUAKERT0WN,  Pennsylvania 


MORE  BEEF,  MORE  MILK,  MORE  PROFIT 

FREE  illustrated  booklet,  “Farm  Security  with 
Shorthorns”  tells  how  Shorthorns  respond  to 
greater  wartime  demands  for  more  meat  and 
milk.  Remember  —  you  sell  beef  by  the  pound. 
Shorthorns  outgain  and  outweigh  all  other  breeds. 
Bigger  packer  checks — more  profit.  Write  for 
list  of  thousands  of  Shorthorn  breeders  .  .  . 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  World — twice  monthly 
—-$1 .00  per  year — $2  for  3  years. 

Write  to  American  Shorthorn  Brooders*  Assn. 
Dept.  N-312,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm’’  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
all-round  breed !  Produce  4'  milk  end  beve 
greeted  selvege  value  of  aU  milk  breeds! 

Cet  the  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milking  _ 

Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  sir  months  60d,  one  year  I L00. 

Milking  Skortkon  Society, Dept.  RN-5,7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago, 111 

MILKING  SHORTHORN 

quality,  record  dams.  Chan?" 
pionship  breeding.  1%-4-6-months.  $50-$75-$IOO. 

EVERETT  FOX,  R.  F.  0.  2,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Begistered  Service  Bull 
for  sale.  2%  years  old,  red.  By  Waigrove  Merry 
Watchman.  Seasonably  priced  for  immediate  delivery. 

TORO  HILL  FARM.  WASHINGTONVILLE.  N.  Y. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calves  to  6  months,  registered. 
Breeding  tells!  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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ANCHORAGE  FARMS 

Cobleskill/  N.  Y. 

-+  Registered  Herefords 
*  Registered  Corriedoles 

Breeders  of  uniform  purebred  livestock. 
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Yet  They  May  Be  Face  to 
Face  With  Starvation 

Lush,  green  pastures  are  not  a  guarantee  against  mineral  "starva¬ 
tion.”  Mineral  exhaustion  of  the  soil  brings  mineral  deficiency  to 
plant  life.  As  a  result  many  dairy  animals  get  an  inadequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  minerals  from  their  feed  and  pasture.  So  wide  spread  is 
mineral  deficiency  that  many  veterinarians  watch  for  it  when 
called  to  diagnose  various  dairy  herd  disturbances  including 
lowered  milk  flow  and  breeding  or  calving  troubles. 

“Lime  Crest’'  Calcite  Formula  MIC-8009 
is  Insurance  against  Mineral  Deficiency 

It  is  good  insurance  to  feed  "Lime  Crest”  Calcite  Formula  MIC- 
8009  which  contains  adequate  amounts  of  calcium,  manganese, 
iodine  and  other  ''associated”  minerals  in  trace  amounts.  Re¬ 
member  that  any  herd  deficiency  in  these  minerals  is  hard  to 
detect  before  serious  damage  has  been  done.  Consequently,  if  you 
are  uneasy  about  any  individual  animals  write  for  free  booklet — 

"Mineral  Highlights  for  Dairy  Animals.”^ 

Let's  All  “Back  the  Attack ” 

Buy  EXTRA  War  Bonds 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  126,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


ESCO  MILK  COOLER 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE 


ESCO  FARM  FREEZER 


Let’s  talk  ?'milk-coo!ing” 
for  fust  a  minute  •  •  • 

'TIME’S  coming;  maybe,  when  you’ll  be  buying 
your  milk  cooler.  That’ll  be  a  mighty  impor¬ 
tant  purchase,  and  it  won’t_hurt  to  have  a  few 
facts  about  Esco. 

It  was  Esco,  you  know;  that  designed  and  built 
the  first  patented  milk  cooler.  And  Esco  has  pio¬ 
neered  every  major  improvement  in  milk  coolers 
ever  since.  Such  things  as  the  "icy  wall’* . . .  the 
"constant  neck-high  water  leveler”. . .  the  "circu¬ 
lator-agitator”;  all  to  cool  milk  better  and  faster; 
so  it’ll  have  a  lower  bacteria  count;  won’t  be 
rejected.  Insurance;  you  might  say,  for  your 
monthly  milk  check.  ' 

No  matter  what  the  future  holds,  you  can  be  sure 
of  this:  Esco  Milk  Coolers;  Esco  Farm  Freezers 
and  Empire  Milking  Machines  will  be  products  of 
a  company  that  has  proved  itself  inventive;  pro¬ 
gressive,  service-minded — a  real  leader  in  help¬ 
ing  make  farm  life  easier  and  more  profitable. 

Esco  Cabinet  Co.— -Empire  Milking  Machine  Co. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Grange  News 

Reports  from  Granges  throughout 
the  country  indicate  an  unprecedented 
accession  of  new  members.  A  tremen¬ 
dous  class  of  1944  initiates  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  degrees  at  the  Canandaigua 
Grange  Hall  in  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  numbering  101  candidates.  State 
Master  Henry  D.  Sherwood  was  the 
honor  guest  of  the  evening  and  made 
the  statement  that  this  was  probably 
the  largest  class  ever  initiated  on  a 
single  occasion  by  any  subordinate 
Grange  in  the  Empire  State. 

The  newly-elected  master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange,  Henry  D.  Sherwood 
of  Poughkeepsie,  was  recently  honored 
by  his  fellow  members  of  Dutchess 
County  and  vicinity  by  a  reception.  All 
of  the  26  subordinate  units  in  Dutchess 
County  were  represented,  and  more 
than  400  patrons  were  present. 

Fairport  Grange  in  Monroe  County, 
New  York  is  justly  proud  of  one  of 
its  families,  which  comprises  father, 
mother  and  their  eleven  children.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edmund  Marvin,  the  parents, 
are  both  active  in  their  subordinate 
Grange,  and  the  former  is  this  year’s 
local  Master.  One  of  the  boys  is  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Juvenile  Grange,  another  is 
Steward,  a  third  Assistant  Steward  and 
a  fourth  is  Gate  Keeper;  while  one 
of  the  girls  is  Juvenile  Assistant 
Steward. 


Numerous  Granges  in  Massachusetts 
put  on  minstrel  shows  this  past  winter 
as  fund-raising  projects,  which  have 
resulted  in  extensive  purchases  of 
War  Bonds,  contributions  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  support  for  various  other 
worthy  community  projects.  One  of 
these  organizations,  comprising  sixty 
performers,  gave  the  entire  proceeds 
of  one  evening’s  presentation  of 
their  minstrel  show  to  the  Red  Cross, 
while  another  group  has  presented 
their  program  at  several  county  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  first  60-year  jewel  to  be  awarded 
by  the  National  Grange  to  members 
who  have  been  continuously  affiliated 
with  the  organization  for  six  decades 
or  more  has  been  presented  to  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  man,  George  N.  Brown,  a 
charter  member  of  Dalton  Grange,  No. 
23,  in  Berkshire  County  when  the 
latter  was  organized  in  December,  1873. 
The  presentation  was  made  to  Mr. 
Brown  on  the  eve  of  his  90th  birthday. 

Dalton  Grange  has  the  further  distinc¬ 
tion  of  owning,  free  of  debt  and  beau¬ 
tifully  located,  the  first  Grange  hall 
ever  erected  in  New  England.  It  was 
dedicated  in  1878. 


There  is  nothing  like  making  prep¬ 
arations  well  in  advance  for  some  ap¬ 
proaching  event,  as  is  being  demon¬ 
strated  by  Darrow  Street  Grange  in 
Summit  County,  Ohio.  This  wide-awake 
subordinate,  in  the  Buckeye  State,  will 
be  75  years  old  on  March  26,  1949,  and 
already  committees  are  working  on 
plans  which  are  being  outlined.  It  is 
intended  to  make  this  Diamond  Jubi¬ 
lee  occasion  one  of  the  most  notable 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  Ohio 
Grange  circles.  A  souvenir  history  will 
be  published  and  this  Grange  will  oth¬ 
erwise  extend  the  anniversary  plans 
far  beyond  the  local  field.  During  the 
last  10  years  the  membership  of  this 
subordinate  has  increased  from  80  to 
272,  and  an  honor  award  has  been  ,won 
annually  for  the  last  three  years,  with 
an  average  inspection  score  of  nearly 
91  per  cent. 


Bernville  Grange  No.  1887,  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.,  has  established  a  new  na¬ 
tional  record  by  the  reception  of  222 
new  members  in  five  meetings.  This 
membership  addition  was  the  result  of 
a  vigorous  drive  headed  by  two  com¬ 
peting  teams.  They  now  have  345 
members,  making  it  the  largest  subor¬ 
dinate  unit  in  Berks  county.  So  much 
enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  the  drive 
that  in  numerous  instances  whole  fam¬ 
ilies  asked  to  be  enrolled  on  the  Grange 
list. 


Fredonia  Grange  No.  1,  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  oldest  subor¬ 
dinate  unit  of  the  organization  in 
America,  dating  back  about  three 
quarters  of  a  century.  Nevertheless  it 
retains  its  vigor  and  during  recent 
months  a  membership  gain  of  53  mem¬ 
bers  has  been  made,  and  all  branches 
of  its  work  are  going  forward  with  a 
vim.  Fredonia  Grange  has  the  further 
distinction  of  owning  one  of  the  finest 
Grange  hall  properties  in  the  United 
States,  an  up-to-date  business  block  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  center  of  the  town. 


Hoof  Rot, 

Thrush-Canker, 
Calk  Wounds 

APPLY  Dr.  Naylor’s  UNITE 
—a  thorough  treatment  for 
stubborn  conditions.  Anti* 
septic  poultice  liniment- 
easy  to  apply,  prompt  in 
action.  For  horses  and 
cows.  Per  bottle,  $1.00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris, N.  V. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

LIWITE 
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Iritewayi 

MILKER  I 


There  are  only  two  moving  parts  in 
the  Rite-Way  balanced-stroke  Pulsa- 
lor.  No  springs  or  gadgets.  Accurate 
as  a  fine  watch.  Gives  perfect  timing 
to  tapered,  massaging  Teat-cups  and 
inflations;  producing  an  unequalled 
milking  action  that  closely  duplicates 
that  of  the  sucking  calf.  Rite-Way  Ro¬ 
tary  Pump  gives  continuous  vacuum 
without  idle  stroke.  These  three  ex¬ 
clusive  features  and  a  moderate  cost 
have  given  first  place  to  Rite-Way 
in  popular  demand  from  America’s 
dairy,  farms.  Fewest  parts;  all  acces¬ 
sible.  Easy  to  operate  and  care  for. 

Write  us  for  your  dealer’s  name.  Full 
particulars  and  dairy  helps  mailed  up¬ 
on  request — Free. 

New  rubber  replacements  for  most 
other  makes  cau  be  supplied  promptly, 
oho.  Address. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  INC. 

1241-49  Behnont  Avfe.  Depf,  R 
CHICAGO. 13.  ILLINOIS 


SALES  —  SUPPLY  BRANCHES: 

EAST:  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  248  W.  Jefferson  St. 
WEST:  Oakland,  Cal.,  4051  Telegraph  Ave. 
CANADA:  Massey-Harris  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto  . 


StewarT 

CLIPMASTER 

Cool,  Easy  Running 
Cow  Clipper 


Preferred  the 
world  over  for 
Its  greater 
speed,  ease  of 
handling, 
rugged, 
lasting 
durability. 


The  quota  of  STEWART  Cl i pinasters  WPB  authorized 
us  to  produce  is  being  shipped  at  intervals  to  distrib¬ 
utors  for  their  dealers.  We  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
enough  to  meet  the  demand ;  so  see  your  dealer  early. 
STEWART  Clipmaster  Model  51  is  the  cool-running 
clipper  with  the  anti-friction  tension  control  that  assures 
perfect  tension  between  blades  for  faster,  easier  clipping. 
Exclusive  Stewart-design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air  cooled 
and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated  EASY-GRIP 
handle  that  is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter.  Send  fo» 
FREE  Catalog  of  Stewart  clipping  and  shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by: 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Dept,  82  > 

'  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50.  Ill. 

Over  Half  a  Century  Making  Quality  Products 


WAR  BONDS 


To  safeguard  ell  you 
own  •  •  •  •  % 

To  help  you  buy 
Marietta  "Built«to* 
Endure"  Silos,  later-* 
To  protect  valuable 
feed  crops  and  post* 
war  profits. 

• 

Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 

Marietta,  Ohio 


GREATEST  NAME  IN 


•the  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Expensive  Hog  Feed 

I  should  like  some  information  on 
the  feeding  of  young  pigs.  At  present, 
I  am  feeding  them  on  a  mixture  of  corn 
syrup  and  ground  roastbd  peanuts.  The 
peanuts  are  ground  about  as  fine  as 
whole  wheat  grain.  Is  this  a  balanced 
diet,  or  should  I  introduce  something 
else  to  be  sure  they  get  enough  min¬ 
erals  and  nutrients?  The  pigs  are  also 
given  small  amounts  of  table  leftovers. 
They  seem  to  be  thriving  on  what  they 
are  getting.  If  this  diet  isn’t  complete, 
will  you  kindly  let  me  know  what  else 
is  needed?  a.  s.  m. 

Your  pigs  are  certainly  receiving  a 
very  epicurean  diet.  Usually,  the  feeds 
you  are  using  are  too  expensive  for 
pork  production.  A  possible  limiting 
feature  would  be  that  experimental 
tests  at  a  Southern  Station  seem  to 
show  that  they  have  a  softening  effect 
upon  the  pork  carcass.  The  fat  of  soft 
pork  tends  to  liquefy  at  ordinary  room 
temperatures  and  is,  therefore,  not 
good  for  making  lard.  It  is  also  un¬ 
attractive  in  appearance.  In  commer¬ 
cial  markets,  it  is  sharply  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  in  price.  However,  if 
pigs  are  fed  peanuts  up  to  weights  of 
not  over  90  pounds  and  then  changed 
to  a  hardening  ration,  their  use  is  com¬ 
mercially  feasible. 

From  this  weight  up  to  marketing 
and  butchering  weights  of  225  to  250 
pounds,  a  good  ration  consists  of  9 
parts  shelled  corn  and  1  part  fish  meal, 
tankage,  linseed  oil  meal  or  soybean 
oil  meal.  Skim  milk  can  be  used  to 
replace  the  protein  supplement  if  de¬ 
sired.  If  corn  cannot  be  obtained,  equal 
parts  of  ground  barley  and  coarse 
ground  wheat  are  excellent. 

If  the  syrup  is  available  and  low  in 
price,  it  certainly  is  an  excellent 
source  of  carbohydrates.  Your  table 
scraps,  no  doubt,  are  supplying  some 
protein  and  fresh  green  things,  which 
are  also  desirable.  It  is  always  a  good 
practice  to  keep  a  mineral  mixture 
available  for  pigs  at  all  times.  A  good 
one  consists  of  equal  parts  iodized 
stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bone  meal.  When  not  on  good 
pasture,  pigs  should  have  access  to  best 
quality  leafy  alfalfa  hay,  put  in  fresh 
daily  in  slatted  racks.  The  refused 
stemy  parts  should  be  taken  out  at 
each  feeding. 

Skim  Milk  for  Lambs 

I  am  planing  to  get  2  or  3  little  lambs 
for  my  daughter  for  4-H,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  won’t  have  enough  cow’s  milk 
to  feed  them.  Do  you  think  dried  milk 
would  be  O.K.,  and  if  so  how  should 
it  be  fed.  Should  little  lambs  have 
any  feed  other  than  milk?  Any  thing 
that  you  can  tell  me  about  the  care 
of  little  lambs  will  be  appreciated. 
Thank  you.  mrs.  h.  v. 

The  milk  of  a  ewe  is  very  high  in 
butterfat,  averaging  about  8  percent. 
It  is  also  higher  in  protein  content  than 
cow’s  milk.  If  it  were  necessary  to  try 
to  raise  lambs  on  dried  skim  milk,  it 
would,  therefore,  need  to  be  fortified 
with  both  butterfat  and  protein.  Cream 
could  be  used,  but  would  be  expensive. 

I  have  encountered  some  cases  where 
lambs  have  been  raised  on  a  nippled 
bottle,  being  fed  three  or  four  times 
each  day,  using  dried  skim  milk  and 
mixing  it  with  warm  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  98  degrees  F.  to  the 
extent  of  9  parts  of  water  to  one  part 
of  dried  skim  milk.  For  each  pint  so 
used,  one  teaspoon  of  melted  lard  was 
stirred  in  while  the  water  was  warm 
just  before  feeding,  and  also  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cod  liver  oil.  The  addition  of 
one  teaspoon  of  blood  meal  would  also 
be  beneficial  and  increase  the  protein 
content. 

Lambs  will  start  eatihg  grain  at  an 
early  age.  Oats  is  best  for  them  and 
can  be  kept  available  in  small  amounts, 
mixing  one  part  linseed  or  soybean 
meal  to  each  9  parts  oats.  Also,  if  they 
are  supplied  with  good  quality  leafy 
alfalfa  hfiy,  they  will  soon  start  nib¬ 
bling  at  it,  and  this  will  help  them  for 
needed  calcium,  protein  and  vitamin  A. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  permits  and 
grass  has  started,  they  can  be  allowed 
out,  as  this  pasture  will  help  supple¬ 
ment  the  feed  mentioned. 


Bang’s  Disease  in  Cattle 

I  want  to  know  if  you  can  give  me 
any  information  on  abortion,  known 
as  Bang’s  disease,  as  to  symptoms  being 
alike  in  all  cows?  Also,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  any  treatment  or 
cure,  permanent  or  temporary,  that 
can  be  had?  g.  b. 

Bang’s  disease  is  ascertained  by  a 
blood  test  conducted  by  a  veterinarian 
taking  a  blood  sample  and  sending  it 
to  a  laboratory.  It  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  animals  of  any  age.  There  is  no 
specific  cure,  although  in  some  cases, 
the  disease  will  run  its  course  and  ap¬ 
parently  cure  itself  in  certain  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Vaccination  of  calves  under  six 
months  is  proving  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  If  a  vaccination  program  is 
started,  leading  authorities  now  recom¬ 
mend  that  all  animals  in  the  herd  be 
vaccinated,  regardless  of  age.  It  has 
been  proven  that  such  a  procedure 
hastens  the  time  required  to  obtain 
herd  immunity  and  freedom  from 
Bang’s  disease. 

The  actual  abortion  is  a  symptom 
only  and  as  cows  cease  to  abort,  after 
perhaps  two  or  three  times,  they  can 
and  usually  do  carry  the  causative 
organism  in  their  blood  stream.  It  in 
turn  can  be  transmitted  to  non-vacci- 
nated,  uninfected  females  especially 
during  the  period  of  time  incident  to 
delivering  a  calf.  r.  w.  d. 

Apples  for  Cows 

I  am  the  owner  of  a  large  orchard  of 
old  trees  that  I  would  like  to  pasture, 
and  have  been  informed  that  falling 
apples  may  injure  the  cattle.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  enlighten  me? 

New  Jersey.  h.  l.  w. 

Experimental  tests  at  the  Vermont 
station  relative  to  feeding  cull  and 
windfall  apples  show  that  the  cows 
liked  them  and  there  was  no  bad  ef¬ 
fect  from  their  eating  the  apples.  They 
had  a  feeding  value  of  approximately 
40  per  cent  that  of  corn  silage.  If  the 
cows  were  turned  to  graze  in  an  or¬ 
chard  where  there  was  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  windfall  apples,  it  is  possible 
that  they  might  have  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
cessive  laxative  effect.  In  talking  this 
over  with  different  farmers  it  is  their 
opinion  that  it  is  best  to  let  the  cows 
into  the  orchard  for  only  an  hour  or 
two  at  first,  gradually  increasing  the 
time,  and  also  that  they  should  be  fed 
timothy  hay  with  such  a  feeding  pro¬ 
gram,  plus  grain  in  the  ratio  of  one 
pound  daily  to  each  four  pounds  of 
milk  produced. 

Feeding  Bone  Meal 

Is  bone  meal,  as  used  for  fertilizer, 
suitable  for  use  in  making  up  a  min¬ 
eral  mixture  for  cattle  and  hogs?  The 
sack  in  which  it  was  put  up  had  on  it 
the  usual  State  fertilizer  tag  and  the 
shipping  tag  said  merely:  “Bone  meal” 
— not  steamed  bone  meal.  Is  this  stuff 
safe  to  use?  m.  j.  g. 

Georgia. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  use  raw 
bone  meal  or  bone  meal  used  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  making  up  a  mineral  mixture 
for  livestock  consumption.  The  danger 
is  that  certain  diseases  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  feeding  the  raw  product.  It 
is  always  best  to  purchase  steamed 
bone  meal  which  has  been  processed 
by  firms  that  are  properly  equipped  to 
make  this  product.  Any  of  the  large 
packing  companies  sell  steamed  bone 
meal  that  is  safe  for  use  as  part  of  the 
home  mixed  minerals. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  revised  com¬ 
plete,  Henry  and  Morrison .  $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp .  4,00 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler  .  2.70 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson .  2.00 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  and  Hammonds .  2.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
•(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


USE  HERD  RECORDS  PROFITABLY 


Herd  records  are  profitable  only  when  they  are 
used  to  improve  your  feeding  and  management 
program. 

That’s  why  Larro  places  so  much  importance  on 
the  Herd  V  Check  as  a  fact-finding  audit  of  your 
herd  and  on  the  Herd  /  Check  Record  Book  as  an 
easy  way  to  keep  this  information  up  to  date. 

Starting  from  scratch,  a  Herd  sf  Check  gets  these 
facts:  Weight  of  each  individual  cow.  Amount 
and  kind  of  roughage  fed.  Daily  jnilk  production. 
Number  of  months  fresh.  How  long  bred.  Pounds . 
of  grain  currently  being  fed.  This  information  is 
recorded  in  the  Larro  Herd  /  Check  Record  Book 
and  you  are  shown  how  to  keep  it  up  to  date. 

Then,  a  program  of  feeding  and  management, 
based  on  these  facts,  is  suggested.  Because  you 
keep  the  record  book,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the 
progress  each  cow  makes  on  the  program  and  to 
judge  for  yourself  the  value  of  the  Larro  Feed¬ 
ing  System. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  Larro 
Dairy  Feeding  System  and  how  to  use  herd  rec¬ 
ords  profitably,  write  the  nearest  office  of  General 
Mills,  Larro  Feeds. 


Western  ewes  and  lambs  have  cleared  the  fields  of  weeds  and  made  aoo 
use  of  feeds  that  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted  on  the  farm  of  Norma 
Mortimer ,  in  New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


GENERAL  MILLS 

Larro  Feeds 


MINNEAPOLIS 

DETROIT 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
KANSAS  CITY 
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fflow  70  #010 4  mSBAA/D. 


BOB:  O.K., 
can’t  resist. 

But  I’ll  always 
be  late  to  market 
if  we  have  buns 
good  as  these 
every  morning! 

PEG:  Well,  we 
can  . . .  easily. 

And  my  new, 
quick  recipe  uses 
Fleischmann’s 
Yeast,  which  puts 
in  extra  vitamins! 


JUST  THINK,  FOLKS/ 
REISCHMANN'S  IS 
!  THE  ONLY  FRESH 
YEAST  THAT  HAS  BOTH 
ADDED  VITAMINS  A 
AND  D  AS  WELL  AS 
VITAMIN  B  COMPLEX/ 

% 


?(sf  (  ALL  THOSE  VITAMINS 
CO  RIGHT  INTO  YOUR 
%  BREADS  WITH  NO 
GREAT  LOSS  IN  THE 
OVEN.  BUT  BE  SURE  ) 
IT’S  REISCHMANN'S 
YEAST/ 


m 


$ 


IM  FREE!  SEND  FOR  ME. 

REISCHMANN’S  NEW, 
REVISED  EDIVON  OF  THE 
FAMOUS  "BREAD  BASKET "! 
FULL  OF  RECIPES  FOR 
DELICIOUS,  EASY  BREADS , 
ROLLS,  AND  SWEET  BUNS 
THAT  WILL /MAKE  YOUR  < 
MEALS  MORE  INTERESTING., 
WRITE  NOW! 


For  your  free 
copy,  write 
Standard 
Brands  Inc., 
Grand  Central 
Annex,  Box  477, 
New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 


FARMING  and 

INTENSIVE  GARDENING 

Discussions  for  both  the  amateur  and  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer  concerning  equipment, 
soils,  planting,  insect  control,  fruits,  poul¬ 
try,  etc.,  by  Richard  Mihalko.  15  evening 
sessions  in  both  beginning  and  advanced 
sections.  Classes  start  Tuesday,  October  3. 

For  Bulletin  RN,  Address 

Division  of  General  Education 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

100  Washington  Square  E.,  Room  211 
New  York  3,  N.  Y.  SPring  7-2000,  Ext.  291 


ORDER  NOW!  BUY  AN  “EMPIRE  STATE” 

COAL  AND  WOOD  RANGE 


Malleable  iron,  from  factory.  Rebuilt,  NOT  RATIONED 
barge  oven,  six  9-in.  lids,  gray  enamel.  $119,  freieh 
pd.  DRAKE  MFG.  CO..  INC.,  FRIENDSHIP.  N.  Y 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Pull  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 


\T  1  DMOAH  wool.  3-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
1  IX  K  |V  Asamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Sare 

*  fUUiUmoney. Bartlett  Tara  Mills,  B»x7,  H»rnt»ay,9(K 


j 


Replace  that  Ugly  Stove 
with  a  handsome 

FIREDA1RE 


Fireplace  &  Furnace 


Connected  to  any  chimney  as  easily  as  a 
heating  stove  and  costs  about  the  same. 
A  closed  furnace  in  winter.  Heats  3  to  5 
rooms  on  1  or  2  floors.  Burns  any  fuel. 
Holds  fire  over  night.  Open  grate  fire 
in  moderate  weather.  Air-Circulating 
mantel  harmonizes  with  your  woodwork. 

For  details  address 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

123-173  BUTLER  ST.,  CINCINNATI  2,  OHIO 


FREEZER  PAPER 

LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


EVERBEARING  RASPBERRIES 

and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
next  summer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


WOMAN  AND  HOME 


Admonition 

Our  sonny  starts  to  school  today. 

So  small  he  is,  but  oh,  so  gay, 

And  proud  in  overalls  of  blue, 

His  books  and  lunch  kit  shining  new. 
The  house  is  still,  so  very  still. 

I  keep  watching  the  schoolhouse  hill. 
School,  carry  on  as  I’ve  begun, 

To  make  a  strong  man  of  my  son! 

Alta  Booth  Dunn. 


Reminders 

We  are  being  urged  to  prepare 
Christmas  packages  for  the  men  and 
women  in  the  services  overseas  now. 
Through  your  newspapers,  over  the 
radio,  or  at  your  local  post  office,  you 
will  be  given  definite  mailing  dates,  but 
it  won’t  do  a  bit  of  harm  to  get  that 
package  off  ahead  of  time  so  that  there 
won’t  be  any  disappointed  faces  over 
there  when  the  Christmas  mail  is  dis¬ 
tributed. 

*  *  * 

The  paper  salvage  drive  is  continu¬ 
ing  in  full  force  and  in  most  localities 
collecting  stations  are  listed,  or  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  4-H  clubs  make  regular 
collections.  Paper  of  all  sorts  is  very 
much  needed  for  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces  and  we  are  asked  to  contribute 
all  we  can.  c.  b.  w. 


With  Green  Tomatoes 

Green  Tomato  Mincemeat  is  a  good 
way  to  use  the  surplus  tomatoes,  which 
have  not  ripened.  Use  3  pounds  green 
tomatoes,  3V2  pounds  apples,  2  pounds 
dark  brown  sugar,  1  pound  each  of 
seeded  raisins  and  seedless  raisins,  1 
tablespoon  salt,  1  cup  of  suet,  HA  cups 
of  vinegar,  2)4  tablespoons  of  ground 
cinnamon,  2  teaspoons  ground  cloves, 
1  tablespoon  ground  nutmeg,  1  table¬ 
spoon  grated  lemon  rind,  3  table¬ 
spoons  lemon  juice.  Cut  tomatoes 
small  or  put  through  food  chopper. 
Discard  liquor.  Cover  with  cold  water. 
Place  over  heat  and  cook  for  a  few 
minutes.  Drain  thoroughly.  Peel,  core 
and  chop  the  apples,  combine  with  to¬ 
matoes  and  remaining  ingredients.  Mix 
thoroughly.  Place  over  low  heat  and 
bring  to  a  boil,  stirring  often.  Cook 
for  about  one  hour.  Turn  into  ster¬ 
ilized  jars  and  seal. 

Green  Tomato  Relish. — Four  quarts 
finely  chopped  green  tomatoes  (seven 
pounds),  12  onions,  finely  chopped;  12 
sweet  peppers,  chopped,  2  stalks  celery, 
chopped;  half  cup  salt.  Mix  and  let 
stand  2  hours.  Then  add,  after  drain¬ 
ing  well,  3  pounds  brown  sugar,  3  or  4 
pints  cider  vinegar,  3  teaspoons  celery 
seed,  3  tablespoons  mustard  seed,  1 
teaspoon  tumeric,  1  teaspoon  whole 
cloves,  1  teaspoon  whole  allspice.  Mix 
vegetables  and  salt  in  a  large  kettle. 
Let  stand  two  hours,  then  drain.  Add 
remaining  ingredients,  tieing  spices  in 
a  cheesecloth  bag.  Bring  to  a  boil,  then 
simmer  until  tender,  about  one  hour  or 
less.  Stir  often.  Remove  bag  of  spices. 
Pour  into  hot  sterilized  jars  and  seal 
tightly.  Makes  eight  pints  and  is  fine 
with  cold  meats  or  a  hot  roast. 

Nebraska.  J.  C. 


Three  Catsups 

Cucumber  Catsup. — Pare  those  which 
in  our  hurry  we  have  let  grow  large. 
Remove  the  seeds  and  grate  fine.  To 
one  dozen  large  cucumbers  add  2  me¬ 
dium-sized  onions,  2  tablespoons  of 
grated  horseradish,  a  half  teaspoon  of 
cayenne,  a  teaspoon  of  sugar  and  salt, 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Cover  with  cold 
vinegar  (do  not  cook)  and  put  into 
sealed  glass  containers. 

Tomato  Catsup  requires  2  gallons  of 
tomatoes,  3  tablespoons  salt,  1  each  of 
ground  black  pepper,  mustard,  and  cin¬ 
namon,  *4  tablespoon  each  of  spice  and 
cloves.  Half  a  red  pepper,  sliced  after 
removing  the  ends.  One  scant  quart 
of  vinegar.  Wash,  peel,  and  cut  to¬ 
matoes  into  pieces,  removing  as  many 
seeds  as  one  can  conveniently.  Cook 
thoroughly.  Put  through  a  sieve.  Re¬ 
turn  to  kettle  and  cook  2  hours.  Add 
the  vinegar  and  spices,  and  cook  about 
an  hour  longer.  Seal  in  glass  contain¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  mild,  pleasant  catsup. 

Grape  Catsup  is  delicious  if  well 
made.  Use  4*/2  pounds  of  grapes  and 
2%  pounds  of  sugar  (or  equal  parts  of 
syrup  and  sugar),  3  tablespoons  of 
cinnamon,  1%  tablespoons  each  of  all¬ 
spice  and  cloves.  Remove  grapes  from 
stems,  weigh,  wash,  and  put  into  cook¬ 
ing  vessel,  preferably  porcelain.  Scald 
and  put  through  a  colander.  Add  the 
sugar  and  spices  and  boil  15  minutes 
longer.  Then  add  one  pint  cold  vine¬ 
gar.  Do  not  let  it  boil  up.  Bottle  im¬ 
mediately  before  it  cools. 

If  increasing  or  decreasing  quantity, 
use  more  or  less  ingredients  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  these  given.  G.  s. 


“I  wonder  if  any  one  would  care  to 
exchange  patches  with  me.  I  have  a 
large  quantity  of  nice  silk  pieces,  and  I 
would  like  to  change  with  some  one  for 
percales  or  gingham.  My  pieces  are 
nice  and  large  and  good.  I  will  ex¬ 
change  pound  for  pound.” 

Mrs.  n.  r.,  n.  y. 


THEVR.E  SOME  1 
CANNED,  you  DON'T 
THINK  FOR  A  MINUTE 
THAT  yOU  CAN  j 
Buy  THAT  KIND 
OF  FLAVOR.  DO  yOU? 


SUCH  DELICIOUS 
PEACHES/  WHAT 
BRAND  ARE  THEY? 


HOME  CANNED  FLAVOR 


can’t  be  imitated! 


When  YOU  put  up  your  own 
fruits  and  vegetables  you  don’t 
strive  to  please  the  tastes  of  people; 
from  Maine  to  California.  No 
Ma’am!  You  can  to  suit  YOUR 
taste.  The  result?  Delicious  foods 
you  serve  without  apology  and 
with  praise  aplenty.  And  you  save 
ration  points  and  money! 

Can  easily  and  successfully 
with  Ball  Jars— and  follow  in¬ 
structions  in  each  carton  of  jars. 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Muncie,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


BLUE  BOOK 

For  complete  canning 
methods  and  recipes 
send  10c  for  the  fa¬ 
mous  Bali  Blue  Book, 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Cany” 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly; 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills; 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  I 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


Can  in  tin 

v  Jb  S  c  Vunpsuz.  'T/Jays 


Garden-fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  canned  in  tin  now  mean 
a  well  stocked  larder  of  full- 
flavored,  vitamin-rich  foods 
next  winter — without  any 
ration  points. 


It’s  patriotic  to  cai 
at  home  this  yeai 
and  here's  the  A  I 
C  of  successful  can 
ning:  A  —  Choos. 
sound  products 
B — Put  in  cans  an< 
seal  air-tight.  C  — 
Cook  for  prope 
length  of  timi 
at  temperaturi 
specified. 


1944  BURPEE  CANNING  BOOK 

A  valuable  aid  for  all  home  canners.  ( 
pages,  more  than  200  recipes.  Send  10 
See  Burpee’s  Modem  Canning  Equi] 
ment  at  your  Dealer’s. 

BURPEECAN  SEALER  COMPANY 

1 1  7  West  Liberty  Street  BARRINGTON,  ILUNO 
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The  Muscovy  Duck 

A  recent  article  in  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  about  Muscovy  ducks  was  very 
interesting,  and  I  would  like  to  add  a 
few  additional  facts  about  these  birds. 
I  can  truly  say  that  my  small  flock  of 
Muscovys  represents  a  clear  profit.  In 
winter  they  go  under  the  corn  crib  to 
pick  up  kernels  that  drop  through  the 
floor  when  we  shovel  up  corn  for  the 
other  animals,  thus  utilizing  grain 
which  would  only  be  wasted  or  eaten 
by  rats.  In  summer  they  live  on  flies, 
grubs  in  the  manure  pile,  and  odd 
seeds  which  they  find  in  their  daily 
strolls  about  the  farm.  In  summer  they 
waddle  through  the  cow  barn  when  we 
are  milking  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to 
see  them  pick  flies  off  the  legs  of  the 
cows  without  apparently  touching  the 
cows’  legs.  When  you  think  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  catch  a  fly  in  your  hand, 
you  realize  how  quick  a  reaction  the 
duck  must  have  to  gobble  them  in  the 
air  or  pick  them  off  the  cow  without 
ever  missing  one. 

Although  Muscovy  ducks  can  be 
hatched  by  hens,  we  find  it  more  prac¬ 
ticable  and  much  less  work  to  let  the 
ducks  do  the  whole  job  themselves. 
They  try  to  hide  iheir  nests  in  a  corner 
of  the  haymow  or  under  the  back 
porch,  but  each  generation  of  ducks 
seems  to  have  the  same  idea  of  a  hid¬ 
ing  place,  so  we  can  always  spot  them 
in  the  spring.  Muscovies  hatch  very 
readily.  We  often  have  hatches  of  20 
or  more  ducklings;  frequently  22  out 
of  22  eggs.  The  only  care  we  give 
them  is  to  shut  the  new  family  into  an 
empty  box  stall  for  a  few  days.  This 
is  not  really  necessary,  but  we  have 
sometimes  lost  a  few  ducklings  in  a 
sudden  heavy  shower  when  the  little 
ones  at  two  or  three  days  of  age  are 
drowned  under  the  wings  of  the 
mother.  Within  a  week  they  seem  able 
to  take  full  care  of  themselves  and  are 
turned  out  to  roam  at  will.  For  several 
weeks  the  family  stays  rather  closely 
together,  the  ducklings  walking  in  sin¬ 
gle  file  behind  the  mother.  Then  the 
family  instinct  evaporates  and  you  will 
see  one  mother  duck  with  30  or  more 
ducklings  and  another  with  only  three 
or  four. 

Muscovies  are  semi-wild.  Adult  birds 
will  not  stay  at  a  new  home  unless 
they  are  caged.  But  if  they  are  raised 
on  the  place,  they  rarely  leave  it.  We 
have  found  that  they  don’t  particularly 
like  being  crowded.  Fifty  or  seventy- 
five  will  stay  fairly  close  to  the  barns, 
but  more  than  that  doesn’t  work  so 
well.  One  year  we  kept  over  15  ducks 
which  hatched  over  200  ducklings.  Sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty  of  these  pre-empted  the 
space  around  the  barns  and  the  others 
wandered  in  farther  and  farther  circles 
until  many  of  them  wandered  off  com¬ 
pletely.  As  a  result  we  raised  only  as 
many  as  when  we  hatch  80  or  100.  Now 


we  keep  10  hens  and  4  drakes  in  the 
late  fall.  We  eat  some  of  these  and 
usually  start  in  the  spring  with  six 
hens  and  two  drakes.  One  drake  is 
enough,  but  we  keep  the  other  for  in¬ 
surance.  We  thus  raise  between  70  and 
100  each  year. 

We  have  tried  everything  suggested 
for  picking  these  ducks,  but  have  never 
found  a  really  easy  way  to  do  it. 
Therefore  we  refuse  to  pick  ducks  for 
any  one  but  ourselves.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  people  like  Muscovys 
enough  to  buy  them  alive  and  dress 
them  themselves.  Last  fall  I  had  50 
ducks  to  sell,  so  I  ran  an  advertisement 
in  the  local  paper.  Within  a  week  they 
were  all  gone.  I  sold  the  larger  ones, 
drakes  and  early  hatched  ducks,  for  $2 
each;  the  smaller  ones,  mostly  hens,  for 
$1  each.  So  I  picked  up  $75  with  no 
effort  or  expense  and  also  had  some 
nice  ducks  for  the  home  table. 

Muscovys  are  practically  impossible 
to  catch  out  in  the  open.  They  will  let 
you  come  up  within  about  four  feet, 
but  if  you  move  closer,  they  will  step 
away.  If  you  rush  them,  they  fly  like 
wild  ducks.  When  I  only  want  one  for 
eating,  I  usually  shoot  it  with  a  small- 
gauge  shotgun.  The  other  ducks  don’t 
seem  worried  by  the  noise.  They  run 
over  to  look  at  their  flopping  brother 
and  boggle  their  heads  toward  each 
other  as  if  they  were  talking  the  situ¬ 
ation  over.  It  is  comical  to  see  them 
talk  as  they  open  their  bills  and  move 
their  heads  but  don’t  make  a  sound. 
When  we  want  to  catch  a  quantity  of 
them,  we  drive  them  into  a  shed,  close 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  catch 
them  in  our  hands  quite  easily.  In 
driving  them  you  have  to  move  slowly 
or  they  will  all  take  wing  and  fly  above 
you.  If  you  can  get  one  duck  to  walk 
into  the  door  of  the  shed,  the  others 
will  follow  as  meekly  as  sheep. 

Muscovy  ducks  are  as  good  eating  as 
anybody  could  wish.  They  are  not 
greasy  like  domestic  ducks,  and  must 
be  cooked  differently.  People  that  try 
a  Muscovy  without  realizing  the  differ¬ 
ence  will  usually  drain  off  the  fat  dur¬ 
ing  cooking,  which  results  in  too  dry  a 
bird.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  lay  strips 
of  fat  on  the  breast  when  roasting*  a 
Muscovy.  The  flavor  when  properly 
cooked,  is  similar  to  wild  duck  without 
the  usual  wild-duck  fishy  taste.  An 
ordinary  bird  weighs  about  eight 
pounds  and  will  easily  feed  six  per¬ 
sons,  as  the  breast  and  legs  have  a  large 
proportion  of  meat.  People  accustomed 
to  roasting  three  ducks  for  six  persons 
will  never  believe,  until  shown,  that  a 
Muscovy  has  so  much  on  him.  At  our 
house  we  like  them  roasted,  with  a 
gravy  to  which  orange  slices  are  added. 
A  sauce  containing  raisins  also  makes 
the  human  stomach  happy. 

I  think  I’ll  go  out  right  now  and  kill 
that  extra  drake.  h.  f.  r. 

New  Jersey. 


Still  Going  Strong 

In  reading  your  paper  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  have  read  many  items  and 
letters  on  how  long  to  keep  hens  be¬ 
fore  getting  rid'  of  them  because  of 
age.  I  have  a  Barred  Rock  hen  which 
was  nine  years  old  this  past  May.  I 
have  kept  this  hen  because  of  her  being 
a  pet  and  also  of  her  great  laying  tal¬ 
ents.  She  hasn’t  been  trapnested,  but  I 


Nine  years  old  and  singing  because  she 
has  a  long-time  production  record  to 
be  proud  of,  this  Barred  Rock  hen  is 
owned  by  J.  Maxwell,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

am  positive  she  has  averaged  better 
than  200  eggs  a  year  since  her 
pullet  year,  besides  raising  a  brood  of 
chicks  each  year  except  for  the  last  two 
years.  She  is  leaving  that  now  to 
younger  fowl.  I  am  raising  some  of 
her  chicks  this  year,  with  some  more  to 
hatch.  I  do  not  believe  in  raising  many 
hens  this  old,  but  am  raising  her  until 
she  dies  a  natural  death.  She  is  start¬ 
ing  to  get  a  little  wobbly  on  her  legs 
now,  but  still  going  strong.  When  she 
can’t  get  on  a  nest  she  drops  the  egg  on 
the  floor.  Do  you  know  of  a  hen  which 
is  any  older?  You  can  see  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  she  is  singing.  j.  m. 


Mothering  Chicks 

Twenty-five  little  Leghorn  chicks 
were  shipped  to  us  by  parcel  post  and 
arrived  safely  in  our  North  Country, 
beside  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  last 
June  10.  Very  aristocratic  in  their  lin¬ 
eage  and  seemingly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  far  superior  to  or¬ 
dinary  chicks,  they  proceeded  to  prove 
it  by  acting  up  to  their  reputation.  On 
arrival  they  hopped  out  of  their  venti¬ 
lated  box  package,  flapped  their  wings 
and  danced  around  the  place.  I  had  an¬ 
ticipated  no  difficulty  in  corraling  them, 
so  just  dumped  them  on  a  newspaper 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  they 
did  not  stay  for  any  time  at  all.  After 
providing  chick  food  and  water,  I  put 
them  in  an  ordinary  bushel  basket  and 
carried  them  out  of  doors  in  the  sun¬ 
light.  One  or  two  immediately  hopped 
out,  but  a  screening  cover  solved  that 
problem. 

I’d  no  notion  of  trying  to  bring  them 
up  “by  hand,”  if  I  could  find  hen  moth¬ 
ers.  So  at  dark  I  put  two  or  three 
under  three  different  hens  and  waited 
to  see  what  would  happen.  One  hen 
killed  a  chick  almost  immediately,  so 
that  proved  she  was  no  good.  The 
other  two  seemed  content,  so  the  next 
morning  the  remaining  24  were  equally 
divided  between  them.  One  was  a 
young  Rhode  Island  Red.  who  had  al¬ 
ready  raised  one  lot  of  chicks;  the  other 
an  old  White  Leghorn  who  had  never 
hatched  a  chick,  was  doubtful.  In  the 
morning  they  were  put  into  coops  with 
their  brood.  The  Red  began  war  upon 
her  lot  immediately  and  almost  killed 
one  and  scalped  another,  so  I  took 
them  all  to  the  old  grandmotherly  Leg¬ 
horn,  who  has  proved  to  be  a  very  fine 
mother,  not  losing  one  and  later  tak¬ 
ing  the  injured  two  chicks,  making  24 
in  all.  NORTH  COUNTRY  FARMER. 

s' 


Although  the  Dailey  Mills  plant  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  a  $200,000  fire  on  August 
10,  the  company  was  again  producing 
its  regular  line  of  Double  Diamond 
feeds  within  a  few  days  after  the  fire 
occurred.  Through  the  cooperation  of 
neighboring  feed  concerns,  four  mills 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dailey 
officials  and  full  production  was  re¬ 
sumed  within  a  short  period. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the 
building  of  a  new  permanent  plant  to 
replace  the  mill  that  was  destroyed. 


Feed  ’em 
Better  . 

|«SS 

ree®! 


It's  characteristic  of  poultry  to 
bill  out  feed  from  a  feeder. 
You've  seen  them  do  it  many 
times.  Fouled  in  the  litter  most 
of  this  feed  is  wasted.  The  tum¬ 
bled  sides  of  a  Jamesway  Feed¬ 
er  prevent  this  waste  —  save 
feed,  as  much  as  one  bag  in 
every  five. 

Likewise,  your  birds  get  fresh¬ 
er  feed.  Because  of  the  sloping 
sides,  feed  doesn't  lodge  in  cor¬ 
ners  to  become  old  and  stale. 

Better  Poultry— Less  Work 

The  entire  line  of  Jamesway 
Poultry  Equipment  is  designed 
to  give  you  better  results  with 
less  work.  With  Jamesway 
Housing  you  handle  more  birds 
in  a  given  space.  Easier-to-clean 
nests  assure  healthier  flocks, 
fewer  losses,  faster  gains. 
Jamesway  Brooders  make  for 
hardier  chicks,  better  feather¬ 
ing.  Waterers  of  heavier  gal¬ 
vanized  metal  are  more  rust 
resistant,  last  longer. 


Save  Feed,  Time,  and  Labor 

Each  year,  more  than  50,000 
farmers  find  that  it  pays  to  go 
Jamesway  all  the  way.  You  will 
too.  In  the  hog  lot,  Jamesway 
speeds  animals  to  market  fast¬ 
er  and  saves  feed.  In  the  barn 
it  increases  milk  production  5 
to  10  per  cent,  cuts  chore  time 
— often  in  half  or  more — keeps 
cows  more  comfortable. 


Check  with  your  Jamesway 
dealer.  He  may  have  on  hand 
or  can  get  for  you  some  of  the 
equipment  you  need  now. 


Write  us  for  special  folders  on 
poultry,  barn,  and  hog  equipment. 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-944 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 
Elmira,  New  York  Oakland,  California 


Here’s  how  1 11  look  this  Winter 


“Gathering  eggs  is  my  job.  As  you  can  see  it’s  a  big  job,  too.  Mom 
says  you  just  can’t  afford  to  feed  worms  when  it’s  so  easy  to  worm  with 
Lee’s  Gizzard  Capsules.” 


WON  T  UPSET  BIRDS  OR  CHECK  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Genuine  Lee’s  Gizzard  Capsules  are  the  safe,  effective,  easy  way  to 
worm  without  upsetting  birds  or  knocking  egg  production.  The  Gizzard 
Capsule’s  INSOLUBLE  coating  does  not  dissolve  in  the  crop— it  protects 
medicine  until  crushed  by  gizzard — gently  delivers  correct  dose,  full 
strength  to  worms.  For  all  3  kinds  of  worms  Pin,  Large  Rounds  and 
Large  Tapes.  Gets  heads  of  all  species  that  any  product  on  market  can  get. 

For  best  results  worm  with  genuine  Gizzard  Capsules.  At  your  nearby 
Lee  Dealer  (drug,  hatchery,  feed  or  seed  store). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha  8,  Nebraska 


Worm  Your  Birds  With 
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Can't  we  talk 
about  anything 
but  worms  ? 


I  feel  all  creepy  irfside  just  hear¬ 
ing  you  mention  what  worms  do 
to  chickens.  Do  all  chickens  get 
the  nasty  things? 


Wellf  they’re  pretty  common 

— about  4  out  of  5  flocks  are 
wormy.  It  doesn’t  help  any  to  be 
touchy  on  the  subject.*  What 
really  helps  is  a  good  remedy — 
like  Nicozine.  Nicozine  is  very 
effective  against  two  species — 
large  roundworms  and  cecal 
worms.  And  the  thing  I  like  about 
Nicozine  is  that  it  is  a  flock  treat¬ 
ment.  We  just  eat  it  with  a  little 
feed.  If  you  prefer,  you  can  have 
Nicozine  Tabs — same  as  Nicozine 
but  in  tablet  form.  We  ought  to 
have  Nicozine  now — I’m  sure  the 
person  who  gathers  our  eggs  will  be 
getting  us  some  real  soon  from  the 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer.  It  costs 
only  a  cent  or  less  per  bird. 


Vr Mess  &  Clark,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 

The  houAe  ufiott,  a  "(a&oiatbttf 


CJve&t&c  yaM ey  CJivx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non- 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or 
Gasson  Sired  White  Leghorns..: 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.. 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.. 

N.  H.  Reds,  SPECIAL  AAA - 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  9.00 

AH  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


J^ULSH  FARM!  CHICK/® 


•Sexed 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$10.00 

$19.00 

$5.00 

9.00 

18.00 

5.00 

1 1.00 

16.00 

11.00 

.  15.00 

20.00 

11.00 

11.00 

16.00 

11.00 

9.00 

.  .  .  • 

9.00 

LFPUABIIC  backed  by  484  to  881  eggs  per 
rUnuHnj  bird  (official  3  to  s 

.  C/rrttiZiZ PAOOf/  year  records)  mean 
|  '  f.'  KEAL  PROFITS!  Full^ 

ory  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today.™ 

0X  „  CE.D,RMURS.T  PSKL„TWR.Y&K  JERSEY 


,  Newest  Catalog  on  latest, 
highest  quality,  low  cost 
Capon  tool  sets.  Illus¬ 
trated  —  Easy  methods. 
FREE  on  request.  Write: 
GEORGE  P.  PILLING  &  SON  CO.  (More  than  1 25 
years)  2221  Arch  St.,  Dept.  4,  Phila.  3,  Penna. 


CAPON 


Changing  From  Range  to 
Housing 

We  are  now  again  on  the  seasonal 
upswing  in  egg  prices.  A  lot  of  old 
birds  have  gone  to  market,  production 
is  dropping,  and  as  yet  the  new  crop 
of  pullets  has  not  reached  the  peak  of 
production.  Many  of  us  through  the 
fall  and  winter  often  wonder  why  our 
birds  fail  to  reach  the  desired  peak  of 
production,  or  if  they  do,  why  they 
fail  to  hold  this  high  level,  but  instead 
slump  off.  After  a  lot  of  special  care 
and  attention,  we  may  get  them  back 
at  a  high  rate  again  only  to  find  they 
will  not  hold  it.  In  addition,  there  is 
the  job  of  culling  to  do  that  hurts  our 
egg  income.' 

Recently  away  on  a  visit,  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  poultrymen  running 
into  trouble  with  coccidiosis.  Return¬ 
ing  home,  I  have  found  the  same  thing 
true — plenty  of  trouble,  especially  with 
acute  and  chronic  coccidiosis.  You 
know  without  any  prompting,  that  if 
your  chickens  have  been  through  a  se¬ 
vere  epidemic  of  coccidiosis,  they  will 
never  be  as  good  birds  as  those  that 
come  through  with  a  mild  attack  or 
without  any  evidence  of  this  trouble. 
Thus,  all  spring  and  summer  we  have 
been  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  good 
or  poor  winter  season.  Some  of  the 
things  that  happen  are,  of  course,  un¬ 
avoidable,  others  can  be  corrected  by 
management,  and  a  well  planned  sani¬ 
tary  program. 

The  change  from  free  range  to  win¬ 
ter  housing  conditions  is  sure  to  bring 
trouble  unless  special  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  pullets  busy  after  they  are 
housed.  In  many  cases,  there  is  little 
green  feed  available  on  the  range,  so 
the  birds  do  not  miss  it  too  much  when 
housed.  However,  if  they  have  been 
on  a  good  blue  grass  or  Ladino  clover 
range,  some  green  feed  provided  after 
they  are  housed  will  help  in  prevent¬ 
ing  feather  picking  and  cannibalism. 
Keep  watch  of  the  new  pullets  until 
they  become  accustomed  to  their  new 
home.  Extra  time  spent  with  them  at 
that  time  will  help  prevent  trouble  and 
get  them  into  the  routine  of  confine¬ 
ment. 

Clean  the  poultry  houses  thoroughly 
before  the  pullets  are  brought  in  from 
range.  This  cleaning  should  be  well 
done.  Then  place  new  litter  in  the  pens 
so  that,  as  the  new  pullets  work  it 


Treating  Coccidiosis 

I  am  one  of  the  thousands  of  people 
in  this  country  who,  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  started  a  small  poultry  flock.  With 
me,  as  with  many  another,  this  project 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  enterprises  I  have  ever  under¬ 
taken;  one  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
continued  after  the  war  is  over. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  purchase 
fifty,  day-old,  run-of-the-hatch  chicks 
in  the  spring  and  raise  them  to 
broiler  stage  in  one  coop.  Then  the 
roosters  are  culled  and  either  eaten  or 
canned.  The  best  pullets  are  kept  for 
layers.  This  year,  however,  I  departed 
from  the  usual  custom  with  a  plan  for 
doubling  my  fall  laying  flock.  After 
building  another  coop,  I  purchased  in 
April  sixty,  day-old  sexed  chicks,  half 
White  Rocks  and  half  New  Hampshires. 

I  have  always  practiced  the  strictest 
sanitary  methods  in  raising  my  chicks. 
They  are  kept  on  wire  until  they  are 
one  month  old.  Then  they  are  placed 
on  floored  runs  covered  with  straw  lit¬ 
ter,  which  is  changed  regularly.  The 
drinking  fountains  and  the  feeders  are 
scalded  and  washed  in  disinfectants  at 
stated  intervals.  My  chicks  are  fed  a 
good  ration  and  given  plenty  of  fresh 
lettuce  each  week.  They  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  reliable  hatchery  and 
were  guaranteed  to  be  disease  free,  so 
far  as  inheritance  is  concerned. 

In  spite  of  these  precautions,  when 
the  chicks  were  eight  weeks  old,  I  had 
a  very  severe  outbreak  of  caecal  cocci¬ 
diosis.  Probably  there  were  plenty  of 
signs  indicative  of  the  approach  of  the 
disease  which  would  have  been  appar¬ 
ent  at  once  to  an  experienced  poultry- 
man,  but  my  first  intimation  of  what 
had  happened  was  the  discovery  of  ten 
dead  chickens  in  the  run.  The  second 
day  produced  five  more,  and  there  were 
at  least  a  dozen  others  which  looked  as 
if  they  would  not  survive  another  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours.  The  droppings  of  most 
of  the  birds  in  the  flock  were  all  very 
bloody.  They  had  no  appetite.  Their 
feathers  were  rumpled  up  and  they 
stood  around  in  the  corners  of  the  run 
in  a  listless  way,  displaying,  all  the 
classic  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The 
standard  recommendation  for  treating 
coccidiosis,  so  far  as  I  could  find  out, 
was  to  feed  them  milk,  keep  the  litter 
clean,  make  them  eat  plenty  of  grain 
and  then  wait  for  the  infection  to  run 
its  course.  Naturally,  I  felt  quite  dis¬ 
couraged  because  these  were  fine  chicks 
and  I  didn’t  want  to  lose  them. 

About  this  time  a  friend  of  mine 
dropped  in.  After  hearing  my  tale  of 
woe  and  looking  at  the  chickens,  he 
said  that  there  was  something  about 
the  use  of  sulfa  drugs  to  cure  coccidio¬ 
sis  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  We  hastily  dug  up  my 
copy,  which  I  had  not  as  yet  read,  and 
found  that  sulfaguanidine  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  certain  intestinal  ailments 
in  livestock. 

Deciding  that  I  had  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  and  that  the 


over,  more  can  be  added  to  result  in  a 
deep,  built-up  litter.  This  procedure 
will  aid  in  keeping  the  pens  dry.  It 
will  not,  however,  prevent  wet  litter 
caused  by  overcrowding  or  drafty 
houses. 

High  production  this  fall  and  winter 
depends  on  many  things.  First,  upon 
well  grown  quality  pullets;  second,  rel¬ 
ative  freedom  from  disease;  third,  in¬ 
heritance  of  high  egg  production  and 
good  egg  size;  fourth,  good  housing, 
and,  fifth,  careful  feeding  and  general 
management.  - 

Of  late,  I  have  had  a  number  of  let¬ 
ters  stating  that  the  birds  do  not  lay 
enough  large  eggs.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  that  this  year,  but 
not  too  early  to  shop  around  and  lo¬ 
cate  strains  of  your  favorite  breed  that 
are  bred  to  lay  plenty  of  large  eggs. 
This  character  of  egg  size  is  largely  a 
matter  of  inheritance.  It  can  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  birds  under  normal  size  for 
the  strain;  or  by  weather  conditions. 
Hot  weather,  especially,  has  the  effect 
of  somewhat  reducing  egg  size.  We 
have  also  had  a  number  of  folks  re¬ 
port  that  out-of-season  pullets  never 
reach  the  big  egg  size  level.  This  seems 
to  be  a  common  experience,  but  it  may 
be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  birds 
reared  out  of  season  are  usually  reared 
indoors  under  confined  conditions.  In 
such  cases,  they  are  quite  apt  to  ma¬ 
ture  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  in 
the  normal  growing  season.  This  may 
result  in  smaller  birds,  and  no  doubt 
would  affect  egg  size. 

Fall  slumps  are  not  unusual,  and 
with  pullets  hatched  in  January  or 
February,  may  be  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent.  However,  if  body  weight  of  the 
birds  can  be  maintained  or  increased, 
there  is  less  chance  of  them  slumping 
in  production.  Consequently,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  at  least  a  weekly  check 
on  total  feed  consumed  per  100  birds. 
Many  times  we  are  inclined  to  wait  too 
long  before  starting  the  use  of  artifi¬ 
cial  lights.  Lights  should  be  started  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  go  into  a  slump.  This 
can  be  predicted  with  pretty  good  ac¬ 
curacy  by  watching  total  food  intake 
per  bird  per  week.  If  it  starts  to  de¬ 
cline,  that  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  a 
longer  day  with  the  lights.  Also,  the 
feeding  schedule  can  sometimes  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  increase  food  consumption. 

What  are  some  of  your  poultry  prob¬ 
lems  for  fall  and  winter? 

T.  B.  CHARLES. 


success  or  the  failure  might  help  other 
poultry  raisers,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
attempt  the  experiment,  and  had  my 
druggist  figure  out  the  proper  dosage. 
Incidentally,  there  were  no  directions 
with  the  drug  which  I  purchased  as  to 
how  much  should  be  given  to  chickens, 
although  it  did  mention  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  dosages  for  sheep,  cows  and  pigs. 
Sulfaguanidine  is  sold  commercially  in 
tablet  form  and  is  not  soluble  in  water. 
I  found  that  the  best  way  to  administer 
it  is  to  powder  the  tablets  and  to  mix 
the  powder  with  wet  mash.  Each  of 
these  tablets  contained  7.7  grains.  We 
used  100  tablets  altogether  for  40 
chicks  that  were  eight  weeks  old.  The 
first  dose  was  given  at  night  about  two 
hours  before  the  chickens  went  to 
roost.  We  mixed  60  powdered  tablets 
(462  grains)  with  mash  that  was  then 
made  wet  with  milk.  The  amount  of 
mash  used  filled  a  feeder  40  inches  long 
by  4  inches  wide  by  2  inches  deep.  The 
next  morning  the  second  dose  of  40 
tablets  (308  grains)  was  given  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  mash  as  their 
first  feeding.  The  milk  flushes  were 
continued. 

The  first  day  after  the  experiment, 
the  chickens  did  not  show  any  marked 
improvement.  They  acted  loggy  and 
had  little  appetite,  but  there  were  no 
more  deaths.  This  was  probable  due 
to  the  toxic  effect  of  the  drug.  The 
third  day,  however,  they  were  back  to 
normal  and  their  appetites  returned 
with  a  vengeance.  They  have  since 
continued  healthy  and  are  developing 
well.  c.  K.  A. 


Sebastopol  Geese 

Will  you  explain  the  weight  and 
color  of  the  Sebastopol  goose?  It  seems 
new;  is  it  a  new  breed?  Is  it  large,  and 
are  its  feathers  fluffy,  silky  or  what? 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  mrs.  j.  d. 

Sebastopol  geese  are  not  commonly 
seen  in  the  United  States.  They  are  a 
European  breed,  pure  white  in  color, 
and  about  the  size  of  the  Chinese  goose. 
Their  standard  weights  are,  adult 
gander  14  lbs.,  adult  goose  12  lbs.  The 
body  is  round,  deep,  broad,  and  pro¬ 
fusely  covered  with  long  and  much 
curled  feathers.  These  birds  are  kept 
primarily  for  exhibition. 


Black  Australorps 

Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
paper  for  over  50  years,  I  now  ask  you 
for  information  pertaining  to  the  chick¬ 
ens  called  Black  Australorps.  How  are 
their  laying  qualities?  J.  s.  g. 

Black  Australorps  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  egg  production,  and  should 
give  a  fine  account  of  themselves,  where 
black  birds  are  desired.  A  pen  of  these 
birds  entered  in  the  1942-43  California 
contest  averaged  laying  262  eggs,  with 
none  lower  than  252  eggs.  If  you  are 
interested  in  starting  with  these  birds 
check-up  on  the  production  qualities 
of  the  particular  strain  you  plan  to 
start  with  before  you  buy  them. 


Thousands  of  progressive  poultry 
raisers  and  hatcheries  use  Avi-Tab 
regularly.  Many  report  benefits  and 
improvements.  This  is  because,  in 
many  flocks,  there  are  some  birds 
which  a  tonic  appetizer  will  benefit. 

Perhaps  you  have  some  bird;,  like 
that  in  your  flock  right  now.  If  so, 
try  a  ten  day  treatment  with  Dr. 
Salsbury's  Avi-Tab.  Watch  how 
those  birds  respond. 


Avi-Tab  is  easily  mixed  in  wet  or 
dry  mash;  birds  eat  it  readily.  See 
your  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer  now; 
hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores. 
Ask  for  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Avi-Tab. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


Cenuin 

— 


I 


Dr.  SALSBURY  5 

AVI-TAB 


STOMACHI^F/oc^TREATMENT^r 


PROFIT-BRED  from  PROVEN  STRAINS 


READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS 

40,000  Pullets,  from  four  weeks  up  to 
Ready  to  lay.  Now  ready  for  shipment. 
Range  Raised  and  of  high  production 
breeding  stock.  These  early  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  will  make  money  for  you. 

Baby  Chicks  hatching  every  week  during 
the  summer  and  fall  months. 

New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  Crosses. 

Write  for  Prices! 

-  Beginning  Our  25th  Year  - 

SUNNYBR00K  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner 

Phone  1309-J1, 

Box  R  Hudson,  New  York 


Black1® 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 


^  "Cap- Brush"  Applicator 
k  makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 

DASH  IN  FEATHERS  .VOMUCHFAR™ER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


Toxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  roosts  end  other  breeding  places.  Kills  redl 
opray  brooder  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas  and  similar 


hOIISe.  pests.'  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat- 

* _ ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

VilllS  germs.  FOR  CO  LDS — Spray  thick  mist  In  poultry  house 
Heine  nrouont  several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night. 

neips  prevent  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRrrE 

.  disease.  TOXtTE  LABORATORIES.  BOX  14,  CHESTERTOWN,  MP. 


Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers 

Lets  One  Man  Pick  150  to  200  Birds  an  Hour 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  TIME  &.  LABOR  SAVINGS 

Clean  picks  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  and 
works  with  any  scald.  Several  models  to  choose  from. 
Write  today  for  full,  free  information. 

PICKWICK  CORP. 

199  3rd  St.,  N.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  23  THIRD  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock- 
Red  and  Red-Rock  crosses:  Straight  Run,  $12.00-100. 
White  Giants  $13.00-100.  Mixed  $11.00-100.  Postpaid. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


PHI  I  FTS  HEhS.  Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom 
i  unijLii;  Barron  Breeding,  354  egg-sired  stock. 
Range  Grown.  Inspection  privilege,  100%  live  arrival. 
SPECIAL  !  Order  August  and  September  Pullets, 
any  age.  Be  ready  to  profit  from  High  Egg  Prices 
this  fall.  Catalog  Free.  LEM  MEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  1 1 04  -  J  -  .  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN 

Booklet,  dim*.  Gebhardt 


MEIT  Also  make  money 
lill.fl  1  raising  pigeons. 

Farm.  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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ROTA-CAPS  Remove 
Large  Roundworms 
and  Intestinal  Capillaria  Worms 


Many  preparations  do  not  remove 
these  capillaria  worms.  Though  not 
so  common,  a  heavy  infestation  is 
very  damaging  to  the  bird.  So, 
when  treating  your  flock  for  large 
roundworms,  you'll  welcome  this  ex¬ 
tra  value  which  Rota-Caps  provide. 

Rotamine,  the  drug  compound 
found  only  in  Rota-Caps,  removes 
these  intestinal  capillaria  worms,  in 
addition  to  large  roundworms,  with¬ 
out  the  effect  of  harsher  treatments. 


Rota-Caps  are  easy  to  give,  low  in 
cost,  preferred  2  to  1  by  poultry  rais¬ 
ers.  So,  get  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Rota-Caps  now,  at  hatcheries,  drug, 
feed,  other  stores.  If  no  dealer  is 
near  you,  order  from  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

LOW  PRICES:  Adult  Size:  BO  caps, 
76c;  100  caps,  $1.35;  200  caps,  $2.50. 
Pullet  Size:  100  caps,  90c. 


Flock  treatment  for  large  round  and 
cecal  worms:  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Avi-Ton. 


WHITE 
1  PLYMOUTH 

1ST  TO  MAY  1ST 


ROCKS 


TOLMAN’S 

OCTOBER  IS,* 

BABY  CHICKS  $15.  per  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs. 

I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F . ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


—  BR00KSIDE  PULLETS  — 

Barge  Hanson  Strain  Leghorns,  12  weeks  to  16 
weeks  old.  Grown  on  free  farm  range. 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


-  '^X, 


& Chamberlin 

V  -*  POULTRY  FARMS 


I  BARRED  ROCKS  f 


Hardy  Chicks  from  oti 
5000  (Yt.-U.S.)  Pull 

Clean  Breeders.  Maki 
good  layers,  broilers 
Sexed  chicks  available 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIh 
Poultry  Farms,  R.F.D.  6,  W.Brattleboro,  Vt 


BnmmnER’5  ms 


Barred  &  Wh.Rocks.N.Hamps.  &  Rock-Red  cross,  $10- 
100.  Heavy  Mixed.  $8.50-100.  Prompt  prepaid  ship¬ 
ment.  J.  A  .Baumgardner,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

t  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2208  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


e  ■§  f  ■»  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
^  a  a  hve  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ins. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Fanrv  F ao  ^hinnnrc  for  best  prices  and  prompt 
I  duty  E«5s  omppers  returns  ship  your  eggs  to 

Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  QUALITY  EGO  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAD  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


-  WANTED— EGGS,  BROWN  OR  WHITE  - 

Edward’s  Farms,  185-08  Jamaica.  Ave.,  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size.  As  few  as  10;  reasonable.  Also  2  and  4 
doz.  P.  P.  Egg"  Boxes,  nicely  printed  again  as  before. 
Write  for  prices. 

N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.,  48  Leonard  Street, 
Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey. 


THE  HEN  YARD 

T.  B.  Charles 


You  too,  can  be  successful 


Care  of  Late  Chicks 

I  have  203  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
hatched  July  14,  received  the  16th. 
Could  you  advise  me  proper  quantities 
(grain  and  mash)  and  feeding  periods 
for  yoking  chicks  at  this  time  of  the 
year?  h.  w.  b. 

Usually  it  is  desirable  to  give  chicks 
access  to  chick  mash  from  the  time 
they  are  placed  in  the  brooder.  Grain 
feeding  is  all  right  as  you  have  indi¬ 
cated.  Whole  wheat  and  fine  cracked 
corn  can  be  fed  from  the  first  day. 
Medium  cracked  corn  can  be  fed  after 
six  to  eight  weeks.  Coarse  cracked  corn 
will  not  be  eaten  readily  until  the 
chickens  are  14  to  16  weeks  old.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  look  at  the  feed 
consumption  figures  in  the  circular  I 
am  sending  you. 

Chicks  can  be  let  out  after  a  week 
or  two  if  you  desire.  If  you  have  them 
on  a  clean  piece  of  ground  where 
chicks  have  not  ranged  for  two  or  three 
years,  it  would  be  much  safer.  You  will 
need  to  give  them  a  small  area  at  first, 
and  train  them  to  go  back  into  the 
house.  The  heat  can  be  gradually  re¬ 
duced  and  probably  taken  away  when 
the  chicks  are  four  to  five  weeks  old  at 
this  time  of  year.  Watch  out  for  cold 
nights,  however,  and  let  the  chicks  be 
the  guide.  They  should  spread  out  and 
there  should  be  no  crowding  after  the 
heat  is  removed. 


Picking  Live  Geese 

What  time  of  year  do  they  pick  the 
feathers  from  live  geese?  How  do  they 
do  this  job  without  injury  to  geese? 

Pennsylvania.  s.  b. 

Both  ducks  and  geese  can  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  part  of  their  feathers  most 
easily  when  they  are  nearing  the  nat¬ 
ural  molting  period.  According  to  U. 
S.  D.  Bulletin  767: 

The  plucking  of  feathers  from  live 
geese  has  been  practiced  for  many  cen¬ 
turies.  Some  breeders  of  geese  in  the 
South  and  a  few  in  the  Middle  West 
and  North  pluck  the  feathers  from  the 
live  geese  at  some  time  prior  to  molt¬ 
ing.  A  few  pick  as  often  as  every  six 
weeks  during  the  spring,  summer  and 
early  in  the  fall,  while  others  pick  only 
once  or  twice  a  year,  either  in  the 
spring  or  in  both  spring  and  fall.  This 
practice  of  plucking  geese,  however, 
is  considered  by  many  breeders  to  be 
cruel  and  injurious.  Feathers  are 
picked  only  when  the  quills  appear 
dry  and  do  not  contain  blood.  Both 
young  and  old  geese  are  plucked. 
About  one  pound  of  feathers  may  be 
plucked  from  a  goose  during  a  year. 
The  feathers  should  never  be  pulled 
after  November  15,  or  the  geese  will 
not  be  in  full  feather  for  marketing. 
Geese  should  not  be  picked  during  the 
breeding  season. 


Vent  Gleet 

I  am  encountering  difficulty  with  my 
chickens  in  that  a  white  pasty  mass  is 
excreted  from  their  vents.  I  am  forced 
to  cull  these  chickens  because  this  evi¬ 
dently  is  contagious,  and  after  a  few 
days  in  this  condition  the  hen  becomes 
very  smelly.  Please  tell  me  how  to 
treat  this.  h.  j.  p. 

Cloacitis,  or  vent  gleet,  is  no  doubt 
the  condition  you  mention.  This  dis¬ 
ease,  according  to  most  poultry  path¬ 
ologists,  cannot  be  regarded  as  infec¬ 
tious  or  contagious.  It  has  been  found 
that  a  majority  of  cases  can  be  cured 
by  three  or  four  applications  of  a  3 
per  cent  solution  of  chromic  acid.  This 
can  be  applied  to  the  affected  areas 
w;ith  a  sponge.  I  believe  that  this  con¬ 
dition  is  liable  to  be  tied  up  with  some 
feeding  program  you  are  using  or  some 
special  ingredient  of  your  feed. 


Have  Nests  Accessible 

Our  hens  are  just  starting  to  lay  but 
are  not  using  our  nests,  built  in  three 
sets,  one  above  the  other,  facing  away 
from  window.  We  have  found  some 
eggs  under  the  henhouse  in  the  scratch 
shelter  and  a  few  on  the  drop  board. 
We  have  china  eggs  in  nests.  w.  s. 

Hens  will  not  use.  nests  too  well  un¬ 
less  they  are  readily  accessible.  Your 
nests  may  be  too  high  from  the  floor; 
also  the  roost  rails  may  not  be  conven¬ 
ient  for  their  use.  Hens  many  times 
lay  on  the  roost  at  night,  or  even  in 
the  day,  and  once  the  habit  is  started, 
it  is  difficult  to  break.  Catch  any  hen 
caught  laying  on  the  roost  and  put  her 
in  a  nest;  it  may  help. 


Fryers  and  Roasters 

How  long  do  you  keep  Leghorn 
roosters  before  you  sell  them  for  fry¬ 
ers?  How  heavy  should  they  be?  h.  s. 

Fryers  are  young  chickens  usually 
from  14  to  20  weeks  old  of  either  sex, 
weighing  over  2V2  to  3%  pounds,  and 
sufficiently  soft  meated  to  be  cooked 
tender  by  frying.  Roasters  are  young 
chickens  usually  from  five  to  nine 
months  old,  of  either  sex.  weighing 
over  3%  pounds  and  sufficiently  soft 
meated  to  be  cooked  tender  by  roast¬ 
ing. 


with  LAY  or  BUST 


No 

Greens 


Supplements 


Only  Lay  or  Bust  and  scratch 

as 

LAY  or  BUST  contains  the  nutritional  factors  for  high  egg 
production.  The  proof  is  in  the  results  as  shown  above.  LAY 
or  BUST  dry  mash  can  do  as  well  for  you,  fed  to  good,  well- 
managed  stock. 

There  has  been  no  wartime  blackout  of  LAY  or  BUST 
quality.  Judge  your  feed  by  results. 


% 


Park  &  Pollard 


356  HERTEL  AVE.,  BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y.,  131  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


REDUCE M Summer  PRICES 

®WENE  R.0.R  SIRED 
CHICKS, PULLETS 

DAY-OLD  or  Started-Also  Sexed  Males 


D.S.  New  Jersey 
APPROVED 

1,100,000  Etc 

Matching  Capacity 
Matches  Every 
Week  Year  Around 

Cataloj 


FR 


alog 

EEl 


FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Insuredjhru  first  14-D»y  Danger  Period 
—  any  loss  replaced  FULLY  without 
charge.  More  2-to-5-yr.-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males 
from  200-300-Egg  R.  O.  P.  Hens  than 
any  other  N.  Jersey  plant:  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  Leading  pure  or  cross  breeds: 
Write  tor  FREE  LITERATURE: 
BARGAIN  SUMMER  PRICES: 


WEME  CHICK  FARMS,  left.  J-3  Vi.eliW,  H.J. 
INGLESIDE CHICKS 

N.  Y.  TT.  s.  approved  Pullorum  passed,  barred  Cross 
and  R.  I.  Reds.  We  guarantee  satisfaction 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


AVVCD  TO 

tiudhy- 

eeainq  in  the  a oo d 


Breeding  in  the  good 
qualities  and  breed¬ 
ing  out  the  bad,  re¬ 
sults  in  dependable 
vigor,  groVth  and  health.  Every  flock 
producing  hatching  eggs  for  Hall 
Brothers  is  developed  and  managed  to 
establish  and  maintain  consistent  qual¬ 
ity  in  every  hatch. 

HAIL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC. 
BOX  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  ^ 


HALLScM^CHlO^ 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Large,  healthy,  free-range  grown.  Ready  to  lay 
$2.25  each.  $200  per  100. 

A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


kB  1  ^ 

■ADY”TO0lAY  l 
'500  SUPERBl 

-  Officiary  I 

>od -Tested 


PJff®4  from  America’s  Largest  producers  and 
shippers  of  Egg-Bred.  Heavy-Breed  Pullets  al- 

Wm  ?hUy  t0  ‘ty'  ThousaniIs  available  weekly. 
'' T  shlP  anywhere  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

>er’  fro,,n  V“  UD’  All  our  Pullets  are  floor 
range  raised  Chicks  hatched  every  month 
in  the  year.  Free  Catalog  tells,  all— send  for  it 
via  CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  FARMS, 

716  N.  Burnside  Avenue,  East  Hartford  8,  Conn. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  pags  427. 

Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  married  farmer,  agricultural  school 
graduate,  wishes  position  as  farm  manager  or  herds¬ 
man  or  to  operate  a  farm  on  profit  share  basis. 
BOX  9070,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  Manager;  skilled  breeder  and  dairyman;  ex¬ 
cellent  background;  successful  accomplishments;  di¬ 
versified  farming,  all  branches;  methods  consistently 
profitable.  BOX  9072,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WOMAN  of  45  would  like  a  position  as  housekeeper 
for  business  couple  or  gentleman  alone;  New  England 
preferred;  capable  of  taking  full  charge.  BOX  9074, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WHAT  church  needs  “live  wire,”  community  awaken¬ 
ing;  magnetic  minister  immediately?  Wonderful 
proposition;  pulpits  supplied;  exceptional.  Jacklin, 
305  West  18th  St„  New  Y'ork. 

MIDDLE  Aged  lady  desires  position  as  housekeeper 
with  one  adult:  modern  home,  country  preferred;  ref¬ 
erences.  Selma  Lohse,  160  Harrison  Ave.,  Mineola, 
N,  Y. _ 

FARM  manager  with  the  experience,  energy  and  execu¬ 
tive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enterprise 
open  for  engagement;  thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  modem  dairy  farming;  married,  no  chil¬ 
dren;  strictly  sober,  capable  and  efficient;  state  full 
particulars.  BOX  9080,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CHEMIST,  15  years'  experience  in  food  processing  and 
development,  wishes  food  or  agricultural  connection. 
BOX  9082,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  68,  wishes  position  light  work  private  estate; 

experienced  farming,  bookkeeping,  gardening,  milk¬ 
ing,  driving  car  excluded;  salary  secondary  to  good 
home.  BOX  9089,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  middle  aged  gentleman,  American, 
in  sound  health;  pleasant  surroundings  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  high  salary.  BOX  9096,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AVAILABLE  October  1,  married  farmer,  small  fam¬ 
ily,  experienced  livestock,  poultry,  crops,  machinery; 
prefer  Westchester  or  Connecticut  near  transporta¬ 
tion;  state  wages,  living,  working  conditions.  BOX 
9098,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ^ _ _ 

CARETAKER,  woman  with  high  school  daughter,  care 
of  small  country  estate,  school;  good  cook;  references; 
reliable.  BOX  9100,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ESTATE  manager,  first  class,  experienced  in  all  work, 
including  landscaping,  vegetables  in  quantity,  green¬ 
houses,  orchards  and  spraying,  general  farming  upkeep 
of  buildings  and  machinery;  capable  and  reliable;  state 
particulars.  BOX  9102,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  single,  experienced,  capable,  very 
handy.  New  York  or  New  Jersey  preferred.  BOX 
9105,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN.  long  experience,  wishes  position; 
estate  preferred.  BOX  9125,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Work  on  farm  for  14-year-old  boy  year 
round;  good  home  rather  than  high  wages.  BOX 
9124,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  am  a  gardener-farmer  by  trade,  agricultural  school 
graduate,  41,  married,  highly  recommended:  would 
like  position  as  working  superintendent  on  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate  or  farm;  expert  knowledge  gardening, 
poultry,  cows,  maintenance;  go-getter,  BOX  9110, 
Rural-  New-Yorker. 


FARM  and  estate  manager,  graduate:  lifelong  expe¬ 
rience  and  success  with  farm  and  garden  crops, 
flowers,  livestock,  machinery,  seeks  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  place;  best  references.  BOX  9111, 
Rural  New-Y'orker. 

PERMANENT  position  by  refined,  conscientious, 
healthy  Protestant  woman  38,  with  son  6;  good 
school  essential;  licensed  driver;  one  year’s  hospital 
training;  capable  supervising  housekeeper;  adaptable: 
small  family;  no  triflers;  references.  BOX  9114, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER;  refined  American  seeks  position  in 
respectable  home;  plain  people,  real  Americans,  in 
small  house,  country;  appreciate  honest,  loyal  per¬ 
son;  good  home  more  important;  all  conveniences; 
nice  environments,  not  servant  type;  no  laundry; 
wonderful  disposition;  no  liquor;  no  triflers;  trust¬ 
worthy;  go  anywhere  if  nice,  respectable  home;  ref¬ 
erences  exchanged;  full  particulars.  BOX  9115, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  childless,  ago 
52,  wishes  position  on  farm  or  estate;  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  farming;  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  full  charge;  dependable,  trustworthy;  please  give 
full  particulars.  BOX  9116,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KENNELMAN  seeks  position,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced,  married.  BOX  9119,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — .lob  on  livestock,  poultry,  vegetable  or  di¬ 
versified  farm;  experienced;  can  handle  men;  agri¬ 
cultural  college  graduate;  family;  references.  BOX 
9120,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

MARRIED  man  wants  work  on  small  farm;  experi¬ 
enced;  reliable.  BOX  9122,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 


.BEAUTIFUL  home  and  farm;  once  in  a  while  we  run 
across  a  farm  that  is  outstanding  both  for  its  beauty 
and  profit  possibilities;  such  a  farm  is  this  one;  picture 
in  your  mind  a  lovely  house,  in  a  setting  of  spacious 
grounds  and  big  maples;  you  will  at  once  admire  the 
two  fireplaces  and  the  oak  floors;  centrally  heated, 
and  electricity  from  power  line;  the  large  barn  has  40 
swing  stanchions  and  drinking  cups:  large  tile-block 
silo;  chicken  house  for  800;  comfortable  tenant  quar¬ 
ters,  with  bath  and  electricity;  the  hay  and  crop  land 
is  level  as  the  floor  and  you  will  find  no  stone;  splen¬ 
did  pasture;  the  location  of  this  169-acre  farm  is  on 
Greyhound  bus  route,  close  to  live  town;  price  of 
$17,000  includes  new  tractor,  tractor  plow,  manure 
spreader,  milking  machine;  act  promptly,  as  this  should 
go  quickly.  Darwin  Craig,  attorney,  Afton,  N,  Y. 

FARM  for  sale,  135  acres;  5-room  house,  2  barns,  60 
acres  tillable,  balance  wood  and  Pasture,  timber. 
Route  6 ;  along  Susquehanna  River ;  sell  cheap.  Emma 
Stephens,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 

ONE  farm  147  acres,  no  buildings,  $2,000;  one  farm 
118  acres,  has  house  and  bam,  $3,000;  one  four- 
room  house  by  railroad  depot,  with  apple  orchard, 
$1,000.  Sam  Conticello,  Bloomvllle,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery  for  sale;  good  estab¬ 
lished  business;  good  farm,  in  good  location;  selling 
because  of  illness ;  80  miles  from  New  York.  BOX 
7995,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Exceptionally  good  dairy  farm,  with  first 
class  milk  route,  located  in  very  good  place  near 
Connecticut  Y’allcy;  87  acres,  best  of  land,  complete 
machinery,  pasteurizing  plant,  all  or  part  of  herd; 
registered  Jerseys  and  Guernseys;  a  real  business  for  a 
family  interested  in  the  milk  business:  customers  best 
of  pay.  BOX  7997,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

10%  acres,  State  highway;  three-room  bungalow,  out¬ 
buildings,  $2,200.  Write  Harrison,  owner,  Elmer, 

N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

130-ACRE  dairy  farm,  alfalfa  and  other  legume  mead¬ 
ows,.  spring  watered  pasture,  large  dw'elling,  improve¬ 
ments,  stock,  horse  and  hay  bams,  sheds,  garage,  etc., 
$9  500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y\  Tel.  3-1474. 

$2,000,  balance  like  rent,  buys  50-acre  dairy,  poultry 
and  fruit  farm,  7-room  dwelling,  all  improvements; 
other  necessary  farm  buildings,  macadam  highway.  O. 
S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  3-1474. 

128-Acre  river  farm,  rich  land,  mostly  level;  good 
brick  house,  7  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  fireplace, 
electricity,  nice  lawns,  basement  bam,  woods,  timber, 
fair  tenant  house;  near  Cooperstown;  $10,000,  half 
cash.  Earl  Hay  Agency.  Onconta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 15-acre  village  farm;  six  rooms,  improve¬ 
ments,  brook,  bam,  $6,500,  half  cash.  Harry  Vail, 
Warwick,  N,  Y. _ _ __________ 

FARMS,  ranches,  homes,  stores,  hotels:  lists;  60  acres, 
12  cows,  tools;  $6,500.  Hendrickson,  brokers,  Cobles- 
kill.  Schoharie  County  (Eastern),  N.  Y. _ 

WANT  200-acre  farm,  near  main  highway;  submit  full 
details.  Stanley  Dekan,  4136  Elbertson  St..  Elm- 
hurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 468  acre  dairy  farm,  350  acres  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  80  herd  of  dairy  cattle,  40  stanchion  standard 
V.  P.  I.  dairy  bam,  fully  equipped;  dry  barns,  2 
metal  silos,  modem  machinery,  9 -room  dwelling,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  2  tenant  houses,  located  three 
miles  from  thriving  town  of  4,000  population  on  good 
roads.  BOX  9024,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 66-acre  farm  with  stock  and  tools;  well 
built  nine-room  house,  furnace,  lights  (Delco  sys¬ 
tem),  electricity  available;  fine  water;  32x72  modern 
bam,  13  ties,  two  box  stalls,  two  horse  stalls,  silo, 
steel  roof ;  other  buildings ;  poultry  house  capacity  for 
700;  tool  house,  shop,  garage;  stock  consists  of  nine 
Guernsey  milking  cows,  bull,  three  young  stock,  225 
white  leghorns,  laying  hens;  tools  are  modem;  every¬ 
thing  to  operate  a  farm ;  property  located  on  good 
road  close  to  village;  old  age  forces  sale;  $6000  down, 
deposit  $2500,  easy  terms.  For  sale,  100-acre  farm 
with  19  fine  milking  cows,  two  horses  and  a  fine  set  of 
farm  tools,  45x60  cement  basement  barn,  20  ties,  with 
water  cups,  silo,  three  box  stalls,  two  horse  stalls,  tool 
house,  poultry  house  capacity  for  300;  fine  house,  10 
rooms,  electricity,  fine  water;  crops  all  planted,  75  tons 
hay  in  the  bam;  other  business  forces  sale;  $9,000, 
down  deposit  $4000,  balance  easy.  For  sale,  170 -acre 
farm  with  35  fine  milking  cows,  most  all  black  and 
white  (some  with  papers),  six  young  stock,  four 
horses,  100  chickens;  the  most  complete  set  of  tools  in 
Chenango  County,  such  as  J.  D.  tractor  on  rubber,  G. 
M.  C.  %  -ton  truck  (1941)  milking  machine,  electric 
milk  cooler,  reaper  and  binder,  corn  harvester  and 
blower,  manure  spreader,  feed  grinder  (every  tool  to 
operate  a  large  farm),  100x32  modem  barn,  with  L.  32x 
85  41  ties,  with  water  cups,  two  box  stalls,  six  horse 
stalls,  silo,  steel  roofs;  other  buildings;  dry  stock  barn, 
tool  house,  shop,  poultry  house;  modern  two-family  16- 
room  house,  bath,  electricity,  furnace,  garage,  beauti¬ 
ful  lawn  and  shade  trees;  property  located  on  good 
route  close  to  large  towns;  first  time  property  been 
offered  for  sale  in  over  100  years:  old  age  forces  sale; 
$13,500,  down  deposit,  $4000,  balance  very  easy;  let  us 
show  you  these  properties  and  many  others ;  ask  for 
new  farm  catalogue.  Write,  wire  or  phone  J.  D. 
lagher  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St.,  Nor¬ 
wich,  N.  Y.  .  _ 

ONE-MAN  dairy  poultry  farm;  130  acres,  macadam 
road,  one  mile  to  village ;  60  acres  tillable ;  lies  good ; 
50  acres  pasture,  25  woods,  borders  river,  orchard,  good 
nine-room  house,  bath,  electricity;  2  bams,  concrete 
stable,  electric  milker  and  cooler;  buildings  painted; 
16  stock,  horses,  hens,  tools;  $9,500;  cash,  $6000.  Earl 
Hay  Agency,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

SUSSEX  County,  Northern  New  Jersey  farms,  acreage, 
lakes,  village  and  summer  homes;  free  list.  Lozier, 
Sparta,  N.  J. _ ^ ___ 

WANTED — 10  acres,  without  buildings,  for  small 
farm;  easy  commuting  to  New  York  City.  BOX 
9130  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ADVERTISE 

All  advertisements  for  this  depart¬ 
ment  must  reach  us  not  later  than 
Tuesday  morning,  September  26,  to 
appear  in  the  October  issue. 


FOR  Sale — Five-acre  poultry  farm,  located  on  main 
highway,  Long  Island:  modern  improvements;  seven 
rooms,  bath,  enclosed  porch,  three-car  garage,  three 
electric-commercial  driven  W’ells,  four  Cornell  laying 
houses,  100  feet  each;  room  for  2400  layers;  eight 
range  shelters,  automatic  water  "pumps,  floats,  heat¬ 
ers,  lights,  egg  cooler;  produce  25,000  dozen  eggs 
yearly;  price  $30,000,  $15,000  cash;  established  18 
years.  BOX  9020,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PENNSYLY'ANIA,  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  county 
farms  are  still  the  best;  ask  for  list.  Hauenstein, 
Lincoln,  Pa. 

120  Acres  level  land,  10-room  brick  house,  large  bam, 

2  trucks  and  tractor,  4  pigs,  2  young  horses,  27  cat¬ 
tle,  all  machinery,  chickens,  turkeys;  price  $8,800; 
down  payment,  $3,500.  BOX  9035,  Rural  New-Y’orker. 

87-Acre  dairy  and  poultry;  one  mile  village;  good 
eight-room  house,  lights,  electric  water  system,  at¬ 
tractive  shaded  lawn,  good  barns,  garage,  hennery,  40 
acres  tillable,  12  woods;  large  trout  stream  through 
farm,  fruit,  low  taxes ;  $3500,  half  cash.  Earl  Hay 
Agency,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

THRIVING  country  general  store  Vermont  doing  a 
strictly  cash  business;  large  stock;  sells  most  any¬ 
thing:  only  store  in  village,  owner  being  drafted;  lib¬ 
eral  terms;  trial  invited.  Franks  Realty,  89  State  St., 
Boston.  Lafayette  4310. 

FOR  Sale — 12-acre  farm,  excellent  land;  seven-room 
house,  gas.  water,  hot  water  heat,  bath,  electricity; 
tobacco  barn  30x50;  barn  20-30  hen  houses  for  1500 
hens;  10  minutes  to  City  Hall.  F.  F.  Sherbut,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

ORANGE  County  farms,  acreage,  estates,  village 
homes;  state  wants.  Paul  N.  Boughton,  Warw’ick, 

N.  Y. 

100-Acre  farm,  stocked  and  equipped;  good  buildings, 
with  electricity;  $5,500.  George  J.  Scudder,  agent, 
Richmondville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 100-acre  dairy  farm;  sell  with  stock  or 
without;  electricity.  Frank  Schmidt,  Middleburgh, 

N.  Y’.  R.  D.  2.  Box  129. 

250- Acre  dairy  farm,  modern  barn;  40  tieups,  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  2  silos,  3200  bales  hay  in  bam,  50 
acres  hard  maple  timber,  12-room  house;  hot  and 
cold  water,  bath;  nice  lawn,  tenant  house;  priced  to 
sell.  Joe  Peters,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  place  with  run-down  cottage,  hard 
road,  75  miles  from  New  York  City.  BOX  9038, 
Rural  New’-Yorker. 

4-Acre  farm,  8-room  house,  modern,  on  Route  26;  600 
pullets,  1  cow,  1  horse,  poultry  equipment;  don’t 
write  unless  you  have  cash.  T.  A.  Johnson,  Otselic, 

N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — About  75  acres  of  woodland  in  Plain- 
field,  Mass.;  good  hunting  and  fishing.  Mrs.  Syl¬ 
vester  Hoxie,  44  North  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

FOR  Sale — Excellent  home,  bath,  abundance  water, 
furnace,  barn,  poultry  large  garden,  shady  lawn; 
busses,  central  school;  reasonable.  Floyd  Conklin, 
Bridgewater,  N.  Y. 

FARM,  280  acres;  one  mile  from  good  road;  10  to 
market;  large  barn,  14-room  house,  23  head  cattle,  3 
horses;  keep  35  head  easy;  60  acres  meadow,  wood  lot, 
lumber.  BOX  9036,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRODUCTIVE  80-acro  farm  on  lake;  macadam  road; 

rich  alfalfa  land,  pasture  fenced  for  sheep;  six  acres 
timber,  50  fruit  trees;  modern  11-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements;  modern  barn;  Jamesway  stable;  modem 
poultry  house  for  1000;  other  buildings,  all  painted; 
best  of  water;  furnished  cottage  now  renting  $20  per 
week;  all  farm  produce  sold  at  door;  beautiful  view; 
plenty  space  for  more  cottages;  included  five  cows,  three 
calves,  horses,  hog,  hens;  good  tools,  bam  full  of  hay; 
$11,000,  cash  only.  Earl  Hay  Agency,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  excellent  Income;  all  modem 
California  grade  A  dairy  farm  for  200  milking  cows. 
45  miles  from  San  Francisco,  1100  acres,  out  of  which 
400  cultivated;  first  class  equipment;  presently  350  heads 
high  grade  dairy  cattle,  including  young  stock;  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  marketing  products;  excellent  vegetable  land; 
beautiful  residence,  bunkhouse,  milking  bam,  milkhouse, 
calf  barn,  food  mixing  and  storage  bam  built  in  1941, 
besides  many  other  buildings;  15  miles  of  fences; 
fully  equipped  in  every  respect;  cash  requirement, 
about  $90,000;  principals  only.  BOX  9022,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  ( 


DAIRY  farm  in  New  Jersey.  80  acres,  35  miles  from 
New  York;  very  good  land,  good  buildings:  modem 
house  and  barn  for  rent  or  share  cropping  to  responsi 
ble  party.  BOX  9048,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Bungalow  with  two  acres  or  more  on  main 
highway,  suitable  for  gas  station  and  cabins;  New 
York,  N.  J.,  Pennsylvania  or  New  England  States  or 
what  have  you  in  vacant  land?  BOX  9051,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  rent,  picturesque;  renovated  farm  house.  In 
Northern  New  Jersey;  one  hour  and  quarter  from 
New  York  City;  near  hunting  district.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  BOX  9046,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FLORIDA  business  property  for  sale;  good  going  ga¬ 
rage  and  filling  station;  fully  equipped  with  stock, 
tires,  accessories  and  tools ;  electric  welder,  wrecker, 
etc.;  62  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  U.  S.  1 
to  Miami;  includes  five-room  house,  two-car  garage, 
three  lots;  sell  for  $10,000;  cannot  be  replaced  for 
$15,000.  Also  fishing  camp,  213%  acres,  six  miles 
south  of  Palatka,  Fla.;  four  cabins,  house,  two-car 
garage  and  tool  shed;  all  furnished;  10  boats;  two 
kickers,  artesian  Sulphur  well;  about  one  mile  water¬ 
front  on  navigable  water;  best  bass  fishing  in  State  of 
Florida ;  prettiest  camp  site  in  Southern  States ;  histori¬ 
cal  background;  price  $15,000;  retiring  from  business. 
Frank  Croscin,  Bunnell,  Fla. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  for  sale,  200  acres,  two  miles  from 
county  seat,  on  hard  surfaced  road;  nine-room  Co¬ 
lonial  house,  one  bam,  poultry  houses;  35  acres  tillable, 
balance  wood  and  pasture;  well  watered;  settle  estate. 
BOX  9050,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


FOR  Sale — 82-acre  farm  seven  miles  from  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. ;  good  seven-room  house,  horse  and  cow,  bam, 
garage,  three  hen  houses,  five  acres  orchard;  half  acre 
strawberries,  20  acres  woods,  balance  pasture  and  hay 
and  farm  land;  never  failing  spring.  BOX  9060,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  for  sale;  good  established  retail  trade 
on  the  house  for  the  past  16  years;  good  five-room 
house,  up  to  date:  room  for  2000  layers  or  6000  broil¬ 
ers.  Christ  Schwarz,  218  South  First  Road,  Hammon- 
ton,  N.  J. 


40-COW  farm,  equipped,  $11,000;  239  acres  (half  til¬ 
lable),  splendid  level  fields;  never  failing  water;  12- 
room  old-fashioned  house,  excellent  condition;  base¬ 
ment  barn,  25x100;  40  tie-ups,  drinking  cups,  horse 
barn,  wagon  house,  milk  house;  apples,  pears,  plums; 
included  are  12  cows,  5  heifers,  fine  work  team,  com¬ 
plete  machinery,  crops;  widow  sacrifices  everything  for 
$11,000;  %  cash  down.  Darwin  Craig,  attorney,  Afton, 
N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm,  lease  or  shares,  fully  equipped;  60-cow 
capacity;  20  head  now’;  plenty  of  hay  and  silage  to 
harvest;  modem  10-room  house,  or  will  hire  farmer 
with  own  help.  C.  Drysdale  Black,  It.  D.  1,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 


SEMI-BUNGALOW,  seven  rooms  and  bath;  10  or  20 
acre  farm,  three-car  garage,  other  buildings;  beauti¬ 
ful  shade,  shrubbery,  hot  water  heat,  electric  and  gas. 
Write  Samuel  Tamanini,  Panther  and  Italia  Aves., 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Abandoned  farm,  woodland,  elevation,  bor¬ 
dering  large  stream  or  lake,  within  200  miles  city. 
Henry  Cool,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 


FOR  Sale — Farm,  196  acres,  good  buildings,  complete 
line  of  machinery,  silo,  milking  machine,  electric 
cooler,  30  cows,  easy  keep  50  horses,  10-room  im¬ 
proved  house,  heater;  $11,000,  $3,000  cash,  easy  terms. 
Box  256,  Halcott  Centre,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


UP-TO-DATE  dairy  farm  on  lease  by  responsible 
American  breeder  and  practical  farmer;  farm  should 
be  capable  of  large  production  or  development,  having 
good  herd  of  high-grade  or  pure-bred  cows;  suitable 
house  essential;  please  write  with  description  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  rental  terms  to  P.  O.  Box  A,  Easton,  Conn. 


FARM,  Orange  County;  162  arrest 20  acres  black  dirt; 

10-room  house,  barn,  40  stanchions,  running  water, 
electric,  silo.  Inquire  A.  S.,  ISO  Maple  St.,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — One  of  the  best  dairy  farms  in  Mohawk 
Valley;  215  acres,  2  large  barns,  fully  equipped;  2 
silos,  10  acres  corn,  18  oats,  7  wheat;  price  $18,000. 
For  full  particulars  write  BOX  9043,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


ILL  health  compels  owner  to  sell  fully  equipped  garago 
and  filling  station,  lift,  lathe,  valve  grinder,  seat 
grimier,  three  jacks,  electric  welder,  fast  and  slow 
battery  charger,  brake  lining  machinery,  cash  register; 
many  small  tools;  eight-room  house,  hardwood  floors, 
bath,  oil  burning  furnace,  electric  hot  water  heater, 
electric  range,  fine  location;  always  a  money  maker; 
$11,000,  half  cash.  National  Realty  Sales  System,  241 
Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  G.  L.  Packer,  broker. 


VILLAGE  home,  10  acres;  house,  six  rooms,  bath; 

barn,  poultry  buildings,  cow,  calf,  150  pullets; 
price  $3800.  Bunnell  Agency,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


BUY  a  farm  all  stocked  and  ready  to  work;  255  acres, 
including  125  acres  tillable,  10  acres  river  flat,  on 
Albany-Binghamton  State  highway;  two  miles  from 
town;  only  19  miles  from  Binghamton;  Greyhound  and 
school  bus  routes;  large  two-family  house,  rooms  for 
tourists;  two  baths,  electricity,  steam  heat,  lovely  view, 
good  roadside  stand,  gas  station;  large  basement  barn, 
30  tie-ups,  water  buckets,  silo,  milk  house,  electric 
cooler,  tractor  worked,  60  acres  woods,  valuable  tim¬ 
ber;  fine  pasture;  abundance  spring  water;  included 
are  26  milch  cows,  8  heifers  and  1  bull ;  team ;  new 
Case  tractor,  milking  machine,  complete  line  machin¬ 
ery;  90  tons  hay;  all  for  $17,000;  part  cash  down. 
Darwin  Craig,  attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  fox  and  mink  ranch,  electrically  equipped; 

finest  breeders;  37  miles  New  York;  63  acres,  help¬ 
ers’  quarters;  palatial  modern  home  and  grounds;  ga¬ 
rages;  cultivated  land;  sacrifice.  Feitel,  Watehung 
Fox  Ranch,  Dover,  N.  J. 


EXCHANGE  beautiful  country  place  main  street;  three 
acres,  11-room  house;  new  roof,  all  city  conveniences; 
plenty  grapes,  fruits,  vegetables,  chickens;  value  $5500, 
for  house  in  or  near  New  York  City.  Milis,  Tuckerton, 
N.  J  . 


CRANBURY,  N.  J. — 79%  art-es  on  two  roads,  includ¬ 
ing  15  woodland;  no  buildings;  brook;  phone,  elec¬ 
tric,  $6500,  terms.  BOX  9058,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HUDSON  Valley  55-acre  commercial  fruit  farm;  40  in 
full  production;  75  miles  city;  on  main  highway, 
within  town  limits;  modern  15-room  house;  new  large 
barn;  other  buildings;  $21,000;  livestock  and  equip¬ 
ment,  $2500.  BOX  9056,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — Farm,  Sussex  County;  150  acres,  20  acres 
black  dirt;  seven-room  house,  40-cow  •bam,  water, 
electric;  hard  road.  BOX  9054,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  home,  dairy  farm  and  nursery  business; 

140-acre  farm,  30  acres  flat,  70  acres  tillable  land; 
only  two  miles  from  town,  18  miles  from  Binghamton ; 
beautiful  new  eight-room  bungalow,  with  hardwood 
floors,  electricity,  bath,  furnace,  two  enclosed  porches; 
good  barn,  with  22  tie-ups,  steel  roof,  electric  cooler; 
six  acres  fine  nursery  stock  (owner  sells  $500  worth 
nursery  stock  alone  in  season)  ;  place  was  formerly 
owned  by  a  Binghamton  nursery  dealer;  20  acres  woods; 
included  are  17  cows,  1  heifer,  1  bull,  fine  team;  com¬ 
plete  line  farm  machinery;  price  $10,000;  part  down. 
Darwin  Craig,  attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City,  90,  miles  from  Philadelphia,  15  miles 
from  Stroudsburg:  on  main  highway;  excellent  six- 
room  house,  with  electricity,  water  in  house,  bath¬ 
room  fixtures;  five  acres  of  perfectly  level  fields,  rich 
loam:  poultry  house,  garage;  near  village;  abundance 
of  fruit  and  nuts;  fine  old  shade;  ideal  country  home; 
poultry,  fruit  and  berry  farm,  or  for  highway  busi¬ 
ness;  taxes  $32;  price  $4200;  write  for  complete  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Pocono  Mountain  properties.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  realtor,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. _ 

DAIRY  and  fruit  farm,  150  acres:  12-room  house, 
with  improvements ;  surrounded  by  nice  shade  trees, 
lawn,  brook;  barn  has  concrete  floor,  25  stanchions, 
running  water,  silo;  about  800  fruit  trees;  15  head 
stock;  tractor,  machinery;  $13,500,  terms.  Vermann, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — Twin  farms,  located  3%  miles  south  of 
Fredonia,  on  Fredonia-Stockton  improved  road,  con¬ 
sisting  of  425  acres,  with  2  complete  sets  of  build¬ 
ings;  will  sell  with  or  without  cattle  and  tools,  which 
include  12  head  pure-bred  Guernseys,  20  head  grade 
Guernseys;  good  local  milk  market,  20  head  year¬ 
ling  Herefords,  team  of  horses,  tractor  and  all  farm 
equipment.  H.  F.  Salhoff  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Fre¬ 
donia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Country  general  store  business;  state  price 
and  full  details.  Box  533,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Wooded  farm,  suitable  cutting  cordwood 
and  log  cabins;  do  any  kind  of  repairing  in  ex¬ 
change  for  low  rent.  Fred  Beck,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


*  September,  1944 

DAIRY  farm,  196  acres,  good  buildings:  16  cows,  9 
young  stock,  horses,  tractor,  good  machinery;  hay 
in  barn;  lights;  $6000,  complete.  Bunnell  Agency, 
Walnut  St..  Onenta,  N.  Y. 


YEAR-ROUND  cottage,  farm  facilities,  exchange  for 
some  upkeep  15-acre  week  end  farm  home  place 
Watchung,  N.  J.  Write  Everett,  89  Bedford  St., 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Retail  milk  business  of  approximately  500 
quarts  daily,  with  all  necessary  equipment,  including 
truck;  located  close  to  New  Y'ork  City.  BOX  9066. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  small  chicken  farm  near  good 
schools,  also  town ;  prefer  Delaware,  Maryland  or 
Virginia.  BOX  9062,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IIS’  acres,  50  woods  and  pasture,  never-failing  creek; 

large  barn,  poultry  house.  Field  brooder,  shed,  8- 
loom  house,  just  remodeled;  three  bedrooms,  bathroom, 
laundry,  two  porches  (one  glass  enclosed) ;  water, 
electricity,  fruits,  sugar  maples;  30  miles  from  Syra¬ 
cuse;  $3,300.  BOX  9063,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  suitable  poultry,  5-10  acres;  modem  house. 

heating  system,  electricity,  unfailing  water  system, 
approximately  100  miles  New  York;  good  state  cultiva¬ 
tion;  cash  if  reasonable;  give  full  description,  price; 
pictures  returned.  BOX  9064,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reasonable,  small  stocked,  equipped  farm : 

pay  monthly;  good  buildings,  electricity,  running 
water;  wife  is  nurse;  would  consider  seller  staying. 
BOX  9065,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  for  sale  to  close  estate;  156  acres  on  Barnes’ 
Hill,  town  of  Newtield,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y., 
and  about  112  acres,  with  dwelling,  barn  and  chicken 
house  at  Swartwood,  town  of  Van  Etten,  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y..  Sheldon  F.  Roe,  attorney  for  admin¬ 
istrator  of  estate  of  Elizabeth  H.  Park,  deceased,  203-4 
Robinson  Building,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HAMMONTON,  approximately  95  acres,  24  acros  sweet 
potatoes,  7  acres  asparagus,  the  balance  in  apples 
and  peaches  (chiefly  peaches) ;  contains  large  stone 
and  frame  dwelling,  modern;  large  packing  house 
equipped  with  fruit  grader,  cleaner  and  distributor: 
large  barn,  stable  and  shot)  and  two  tenant  houses;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Rowland  R.  Harden,  200  Marne 
Ave.,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — Modern  five-room  bungalow;  seven  acres',  on 
U.  S.  It.  40.  N.  J.  Route  48;  ideal  for  poultry  or 
road  stand;  price  $3900,  terms.  Owner,  E.  Smires, 
Newtield,  R.  D.  1,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  good  road,  water,  electric  or  avail¬ 
able;  $1000  cash,  balance  like  rent;  full  details  first 
letter.  Marquis,  72  7th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N  -Y. 


300  Acres — Dairy  and  potato  farm,  65  stanchions,  70 
acres  potato  soil,  100  acres  timber;  15-room  house, 
bath  and  running  water;  three  large  barns,  electricity 
available;  hard  road;  central  school  bus.  Glen  Carter, 
Marathon,  N.  Y. 


92  Acres  on  Delmarva  Peninsula;  40  acres  fine  truck¬ 
ing  land,  the  rest  in  growing  timber,  %  mile  off 
main  highway,  four-room  bungalow,  5000  capacity 
chicken  house,  and  other  buildings,  all  new;  $2800, 
with  terms.  Write  for  full  particulars,  Luther  C. 
Wilson,  Eden,  Md. 


WANTED — Farm  from  three  acres  up;  electricity. 

fruit  trees,  outbuildings;  preferably  near  lake,  in 
Sullivan  or  Orango  counties.  BOX  9067,  Rural  New  - 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 235  acre-dairy  farm  in  Northern  Jersey: 

spring  brook  flows  between  house  and  barn;  has  two 
houses  and  large  cow  barn  for  52  head;  two  silos. 
Address  Box  1,  Newton,  N.  J. 


CHENANGO  County — 335  acres  in  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation;  drilled  well,  18-room  dwelling,  bungalow, 
garage,  basement  barn,  stables,  57  head,  large  hen 
house,  Delco  lights;  one  mile  north  of  Lake  View, 
near  route  41;  price  $8000.  Gertrude  Fowlston,  Oxford, 
N.  Y„  owner. 


WANTED — Retiring  couple  want  small  farm  in  East¬ 
ern  New  York  State;  seven  or  eight  room  house, 
with  bath,  electricity,  furnace,  garage,  outbuildings 
optional;  price  must  be  reasonable.  BOX  9084,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  for  sale;,  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farms. 
Free  list,  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Ct. 


109  acres,  excellent  modem  dwelling;  outbuildings 
some  stock,  equipment;  four  miles  out;  good  high¬ 
way.  $4500;  other  farms  $1400  to  $8000.  Hersey’s 
Real  Estate,  269  West  Broadway,  Bangor,  Me. 


EGREMONT,  Mass.,  165-acre  farm,  eight-room  farm¬ 
house,  modern  conveniences;  large  bam,  suitable 
dairy  or  stock;  magnificent  views,  trout  stream,  spring 
water  supply;  low  taxes,  $9500.  BOX  9078,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SOUTHWESTERN  Massachusetts,  120-acre  farm,  40 
tillable;  six-room,  newly  painted  house,  barn,  hen 
house,  shed  fair  condition;  electricity  available  after 
war;  pleasant  surroundings;  $5000.  BOX  9083,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOING  in  government  service,  must  sell  attractive  77- 
acre  farm,  overlooking  Cornell  University  and  Cay¬ 
uga  Lake;  completely  modern  home,  hot  and  cold  water, 
telephone,  electricity  in  house  and  barn;  all  machinery 
new  within  1%  years,  including  tractor,  combine, 
plows,  disc  and  spring  tooth  harrows,  drill,  etc. 
Write  Kcenland  Farms,  R.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y'. 


FOR  sale  by  owner,  125-acro  general  and  dairy  farm 
in  famous  Hall  Valley,  Yates  County;  best  farming 
section  New  Y'ork;  all  under  cultivation;  two-family 
house,  electricity,  spring  water,  beautiful  shade  trees, 
tenant  house,  bams,  stanchions  15  cows,  tool  house, 
other  outbuildings;  improved  road;  one  of  best  farms 
in  excellent  community;  $13,500.  BOX  9086,  Rural 
New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — Three,  four  acres,  small  house  on  busy 
highw  ay,  suitable  for  cabins ;  prieo  about  $4000 ;  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  9087,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  to  buy  or  rent  with  option  to 
buy;  New  York,  Connecticut  or  Jersey;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter;  no  agents. ..  BOX  9088,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM,  142  acres,  120  acres  tillable;  timber,  sugar 
bush,  large  house;  three  barns,  telephone,  school  bus. 
electricity  available;  15  miles  from  Ithaca  and  Cor¬ 
nell  University;  with  tools,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  horses, 
$5000.  BOX  9090,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Equipped  poultry,  fruit  farm,  main  road. 
New  York,  New  England;  lease  with  option;  will 
buy  stock.  Particulars,  BOX  9097,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WANTED — To  rent  small  highway  fruit  farm  by  year; 
slate  particulars.  BOX  9099,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Rent — Chicken  farm  near  New’  Paltz;  brooders, 
laying  houses,  barn,  bungalow,  running  water;  rent 
reasonable.  BOX  9103,  Rural  New-Yorker.. 


WANTED — Farm,  five  or  more  acres:  electricity,  on 
good  road  or  highway;  low  price;  can  repair.  BOX 
9104,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SIX  acres  fronting  Delaware  River,  with  back¬ 
ground  Pocono  Mountains;  90  miles  from  New  York, 
opposite  Port  Jervis.  Bathing  and  boating;  ideal 
building  sites.  J.  Keyes,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


$35  monthly,  140-acre  New  York  (Canajoharie)  dairy 
farm;  modern  barn,  28  (Jamesway)  stanchions,  tie- 
ins;  10-room  house,  2  baths;  silo,  milk  house,  garago. 
granary,  etc. ;  electricity,  water,  telephone ;  new'  paint, 
repair;  school  bus,  store.  BOX  9126,  Rural  New- 
Y'orker.  , 


FOR  SALE — My  345-aero  farm.  Cherry  Creek  Valley; 

level,  dredged,  drained;  part  muck;  finest  for  gar¬ 
dening,  dairying;  fat  cattle,  grain,  etc.;  three  to  six 
tons  hay  per  acre;  worth  $300  an  acre;  price  $10  per 
acre,  with  good  buildings,  flowing  wells ;  pavement, 
electricity;  best  markets;  60  stanchions,  pasture  30 
days  earlier;  part  cash,  balance  easy;  equipment  if 
desired.  Write  or  telephone  G.  A.  Winch,  West- 
field,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 150-200-acro  dairy  farm  between  Albany 
and  Utica,  near  main  highway;  tractor,  alfalfa 
land;  state  price.  Henry  Baird,  230  Thompson  St.. 
Stratford,  Conn 
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FOR  Sale — River  farm,  255  acres,  26  milk  cows,  8 
heifers,  1  pure- bred  Holstein  bull,  1  team  Case 
tractor,  full  set  of  machinery  for  team,  two-family 
house,  steam  heat,  electricity,  bath;  direct  from 
owner  on  bus  line  Albany-Binghamton ;  $15,000:  at 
least  half  down;  terms  arranged.  Earl  Carter,  Afton, 
N.  Y. 


LARGE  barn  for  sale,  frame  put  together  with  pins 
and  braces;  can  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  again 
in  good  condition;  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Phone  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  1137-M,  evenings,  8  to  10 
P.  M„  August  Reinhardt,  Port  Jervis,  R.  D.  1,  N.  Y. 

COLONIAL  farmstead,  combined  charm  of  1784  and 
convenience  of  1944;  on  State  road,  in  one  of  Con¬ 
necticut’s  most  attractive  small  villages;  modernized 
12-room  Colonial  house,  with  guest  house,  garages, 
tool  houses,  root  cellar,  barns,  gardens,  many  trees 
and  80  acres  of  woods,  pastures  and  tillable  fields; 
abundance  of  water  from  springs ;  words  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  beauty  of  this  property;  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated;  business  changes  necessitates  sale. 
For  particulars,  E.  C.  Barber,  Woodbury,  Conn. 

30-45-acre  fertile  farm,  improvements.  Ipland,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  Koute  2. 

FOR  Sale — Large  dairy  farm,  near  South  Dayton, 
N.  Y.  Write  Box  145,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 40  acre  farm  in  Northern  New  York 
State;  good  10-room  house ’(recently  redecorated)  and 
barn,  macadam  road;  $1200  cash.  BOX  9113,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — To  rent  with  option  to  buy,  small  farm, 
15  acres  or  less,  within  commuting  distance  New 
York  City;  with  barn;  immediate  occupancy;  not  over 
$6000.  BOX  9121,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

PURE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shaped)  sugar  cakes; 

about  11  to  pound,  $1;  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

fancy  English  walnut  halves,  lb.,  $1.55;  2  lbs., 
$3 ;  5  lbs.,  $7 ;  popcorn,  5  lbs.,  $1.50,  prepaid.  It. 
L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

^®HMONT  maple  sugar,  5  lbs.,  $2.75;  maple  cream, 
o-Ib.  tin,  $3.75;  all  prepaid.  Victor  Brunell,  Jr., 
Orleans,  Vt. 

SAVE  sugar  with  the  best  “North  Country"  clover 
honey;  5-lb.,  $1.25;  six  5-lb.  jars,  $6.66  by  express; 
not  prepaid ;  no  C.  O.  I).  St.  Lawrence  Itiver  Valley 
Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  new  crop  of  choice  clover;  produced  in  our 

-  ,°.un .  aPiaries  in  St.  Lawrence  County;  case  of  six 
o-lb.  Jars,  $6.66;  one  5-lb.  jar,  $1.25;  express  not  pre¬ 
paid.  Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143,  Huevel- 
ton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Cherries,  plums,  peaches,  apricots  and 
pears.  Pearce,  The  Pines,  Woolwich,  Me. 

HONEY— -Clover,  12  lbs.,  $3,  post  paid.  F.  W  Les¬ 
ser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  goat  cheese  (not  rationed);  digests  easier- 
also  mildly  laxative;  pound.  $1.25:  S'  pounds,  $3.50, 
postpaid.  Twin  Pino  Goat  Farm,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

NECTAR  brand  honey,  new  crop  clover;  5-lb.  pails, 
postpaid  second  zone,  $1.S5;  10-lb.  pails.  $2  60-  6 
5-lb  jars  by  express,  f.  o.  b.,  Coxsackie,  $6.60;  also 
available  buckwheat  and  wild  thyme,  same  price;  no 
C.  O.  D.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale— Maple  sirup,  $3.39  per  gallon,  in  tins; 
^  shipping  charges  extra.  D.  A.  Bodah  &  Co.,  Irona, 

FOR  Sale — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3.39  gallon, 
f.  o.  b.  Essex  Junction.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion,  Vt. 

Country  Board 

CONI  ALESCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 

diabetic,  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
8086,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

REFINED  Christian  girl  wants  board,  room  in  abso¬ 
lutely  religious  inn,  home,  girls,  women;  reasonable 
rates.  BOX  9025,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Room  and  board  on  a  small  farm  by  a  dis¬ 
abled  veteran.  BOX  9044,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROTESTANT  elderly  woman,  wants  permanent  home 
in  country  within  75  miles  New  York  City.  Terms, 
BOX  9057,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  desire  spend  two  weeks  September  old  fash¬ 
ioned  country  place;  any  location  having  two  riding 
horses;  not  fussy;  interested  only  in  horses.  Martyn, 
341  West  26th  St.,  New  York. 

COUNTRY  Board — Ideal  country  home,  beautiful  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  Catskills;  to  those  desirous  of  perma¬ 
nent  board  or  fall  vacations;  modem  conveniences  and 
plenty  of  good  plain  home  cooking;  Gentiles.  Basic 
Vidla  Farm,  Helen  Ditges,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 

BACHELOR  wishes  to  share  or  start  modest  home  with 
gentleman.  BOX  9081,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STOP!  Book!  Listen!  A  pleasant  home  for  winter  or 
longer;  Southern  Vermont;  terms  moderate.  Mabelle 
Gordon.  Williamsville.  Vt. 

Miscellaneous 

CLOVER  or  alfalfa  wanted  in  the  field,  baled.  Write 
Pleasant  Hill  Farm,  Chester,  N.  J.,  or  call  Chester 
207. 

BEES — Northern  bred,  gentle,  productive  and  excellent 
wintering  Caucasian  and  Italian  Queens,  $1  each. 
Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale — Silo,  fir,  14x28,  excellent  condition.  Jo¬ 
seph  Knoll,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — Ann  Arbor  hay  baler,  portable,  self-pow¬ 
ered,  by  Wisconsin,  20  h.  p.  motor,  mounted  on 
Chevrolet  truck;  late  model ;  good  tires.  George  A. 
Menge,  Amsterdam  (R.  5),  N.  Y.  Tel.  358-W1. 

FOR  Sale — 110-volt  Koehler  automatic  light  system, 
1500  watt,  in  working  order,  $225.  H.  Brown, 
Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Gasoline  bicycle  motor;  state  price,  con¬ 
dition.  Crager,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — Oliver  tractor  with  cultivators;  good  con¬ 
dition.  Henry  Raab.  Box  66,  South  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Baled  alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  10  to  70  tons; 

state  price  at  your  place  and  also  price  delivered  to 
our  farm;  can  also  use  some  good  quality  mixed  hay; 
immediate  delivery  is  not  necessary.  Charles  Jones 
Sons,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Steel  stone  boat  head,  also  30,000  feet  of 
hemlock  on  stump.  Guy  CorsOn,  Boyertown,  Pa. 

465  locust  posts  6V2  feet.  $220  here;  postage  with  in¬ 
quiry.  A.  G.  Luke,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  I. 

WANTED— Bellsaw  or  equal  sawmill.  Store,  57  Elm 
St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

WANTED— Gravely  garden  tractor  with  ail  equipment 
or  similar  tractor;  must  have  plow  cultivator  and 
sickle  bar  for  mowing  and  be  in  good  working  condi¬ 
tion.  Richard  Schemig,  Dingtnans  Ferrv.  Pa. 

[  Situations  Wanted 

ii OUSEK EJEPER,  complete  charge  for  private  family; 

have  child  four  years;  prefer  real  farm.  BOX  9132, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Position  as  working  farm  manager;  life  ex¬ 
perience  in  dairy  herd  management  and  general 
fanning:  thorough  knowledge  of  machinery;  excellent 
references.  BOX  9131.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


It’s  a  patriotic  duty  to  kill  RATS,  which 
destroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  pre¬ 
cious  food  and  spread  disease.  An  easy 
and  quick  way  to  kill  rats  is  with  K-R-O. 

K-R-0  is  made  from  red  squill — a  rati¬ 
cide  recommended  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  because  it  kills  rats.  Safe  to  use 
around  livestock  or  poultry.  Ask  your 
druggist  or  feed  dealer.  75<i  per  2-oz.  pkg. 
K-R-0  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

K-R-O  “iW" 


COHEN'S  m 

High  comtest  and  *.o.£&gSo\ 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  BUY  CONTEST  PENS 

Direct  from  *43-44  Tests 

I  am  offering  seven  Contest  Pens  with 
very  valuable  breeding  back  of  them: 
STORRS — Two  pens.  Barred  Rocks. 
GEORGIA — Two  pens,  R.  I.  Reds. 

ARIZONA — One  pen,  Barred  Rocks. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK— One  pen,  "barred 
Rocks. 

PASSAIC— One  pen,  Barred  Rocks. 

All  Now  Making.  Excellent  Records. 

I  am  also  offering  a  few  hundred  U.  S.- 
y*  *•  I*  Red  and  Barred  Rock  cock¬ 
erels. 

Write  for  free  Catalog,  telling  of  records 
made  at  home  and  at  official  contests. 

DAVID  T.  COHEN 

Dept.  D  [Guilford,  Conn. 


R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

Profit  bred  from  egg-laying  strains.  Range 
grown.  March  and  April  hatched.  Starting  to 

s/ps  i2-5°-  About  ready  to  lay, 

$2.25.  May  hatched  should  lay  in  six-eight 
weeks,  $1.75.  Get  in  on  high  Fall  egg  prices. 
Overwork  my  reason  for  selling.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Small  deposit  with  balance  C 
O.  D.  if  desired. 

LOVELL  GORDON, 
Esperance,  New  York 


MflPESfMcxs 

Healthy-Bred  to  be 
Profit-Makers.  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red  and  Red- 
Rock  Crosses,  ^  from  U.S.  Pullorum  Passed  breeders. 
Hatches  >ear  round — reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  Surfing  to  lay  and  younger.  6000  Par- 

cesty  4Do  R^fr.t*rr'RedS ’  reco.r<l  of  performance  an- 
fnr  •  Rocks’  Crosses  and  Hampshires.  Males 

for  flock  improvement.  State  clean.  Fair  prices 

_  unru  rc>  r«.t,e..~0rJ?reedinB  chart- 

HUGHES  FOUNDATION  BREEDING  FARM,  — 
Bernardston,  Mass. 


£!dC£,8T'5?Ite  Peklns.  Drakes  and  Females.  W 

°n  Drake,  First  Young  Duck  and  Fin 

sju/vcd  r.nuTNeAierSfy  State  Fair,  1943 

SAWYER  FARMS,  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSE 


Mh(iA6  ^1Sn°ry,  ni,,Ck3„a^  Pekin  Duck  Hatching  Eggs. 

$9.00  per  hundred.  REG.  PRYCE.  Stroudsburg,  Pa! 

— HMTRS  MaUlSicfVtr?mmc?'.  Prices  reasonable. 
MRS-  ALICE  TRAMMELL,  Crisfield,  Md.  - 


CHRISTMAS  CARD  MONEY  MAKERS  SUPREME 

SAM*;  Es*  3*® 


Miscellan 


eous 


WANTED — Sicklebar  mower  for  31-  h.  p.  Viking  gar 

Rahway,raN.0rj.  JaC°b  Schneider’  R-  F-  D.  2,  Box  182 

FOR  Sale — Sears  Roebuck  Handiman  Junior  cardei 

tractor,  complete  with  cultivator,  mower  and8  snov 
scraper;  practically  new;  only  used  twice;  too  light  fa 
our  work;  $175  complete.  Glen-Ru  Farms.BnXay 

W’AXTED— Timothy  alfalfa,  six  to  eight  ton  deliver 

Rural  Nmv-YMkerf  °r  freight;  cash-  B0X  9041 


FOR  Sale-New  Massey-Harris  forage  clipper  com 

Smttlto^FiaulVy-  T,,beU  Guen»«? 

^ VR Bulkin s[ 6 ^ r eci i\ v i c h ‘ N? f y,*  alS°  h°ney~  Carro11 

FOR  Sale — DeLaval  cream  separator,  model  17;  elec- 

.  driven;  capacity  loOO  lbs.  per  hour:  excellent 
condition.  Maple  Lane  Farms,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Kohler  800-watt  automatic  electric  gen¬ 

erator  plant;  like  new.  Woodbourne  Cultural  Nurs- 
enes.  New  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Forage  harvester,  field  ensilage  harvester 
or  power  take-off  corn  binder;  new  or  used.  Walter 
Terrill,  Pierpont,  Ohio. 

EClimx  GN  1-jfrton  Whit0  trucic  for  Pickup.  Radtke, 

WANTED— Combination  hay  and  silage  cutter  and 

blower;  two-row  com  planter,  for  tractor,  small  egg 
cleaner.  Frank  Buoniconto,  Sunside,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  power  cross-cut!  saw.  J.  Walter  Acker¬ 
man,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Garden  tractor.  Details  T.  Price  °5"9 
North  Sartain  St.,  Philadelphia  33,  Pa. 

FOR  Sale— Caterpillar  PL  20  tractor,  just  over- 
hauled;  tracks  and  rollers  in  excellent  condition. 
Shale  Hock  Farm,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  Tel.  197F21. 


POULTRYMAN  with  many  years’  experience  in  all 
branches  of  the  chicken  business,  wants  position  on 
large  chicken  farm.  BOX  9133,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLORFUL  home  made  rag  runners  and  rag  car- 
pet;  write  for  price  list.  Roman’s,  531  West  1st 
St.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


[  The  Neppco  Meeting 

The  annual  convention  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Poultry  Producers  Council,  held 
in  New  York  City,  August  16-8,  was 
attended  by  over  1000  poultry  and  tur¬ 
key  producers  from  all  over  the  thir¬ 
teen  Northeastern  States.  The  theme  of 
the  meetings  centered  around  wartime 
problems,  dealing  with  production, 
health  and  disease  control,  marketing 
and  post-war  readjustment  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Chief  wartime  problem  is  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  hen  numbers  on  all  farms 
to  the  available  feed  supplies  and  war¬ 
time  food  needs.  Walter  C.  Berger,  of 
the  War  Food  Administration,  indicated 
that  to  balance  these  two  things,  pro¬ 
ducers  must  immediately  cull  out  one 
of  every  four  birds  on  hand.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  during  the  war  period  new 
and  unusual  markets,  such  as  the  Army 
and  Lend-Lease,  have  created  demands 
that  may  not  exist  after  the  war,  thus 
making  it  imperative  to  work  for  a 
downward  reduction  in  hen  population 
in  an  orderly  fashion.  Mr.  Berger 
stated  that  poultrymen  would  need  to 
market  155  million  hens  and  pullets  in 
the  next  five  months  in  order  to  bring 
our  industry  in  line  with  feed  sup¬ 
plies,  and  the  reduced  need  for  eggs 
and  meat. 

Members  of  the  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Council  went  on  record 
as  opposed  to  government  support  of 
prices  of  poultry  and  eggs.  They  felt 
that  government  support  of  poultry  and 
egg  prices  at  an  artificially  high  level 
of  the  so-called  parity  price  would  en¬ 
courage  continued  over-expansion  of 
the  industry.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  government  has  already  had  to  buy 
large  quantities  of  eggs  which  it  could 
not  store  properly. 

Robert  F.  Thurrell,  of  East  Wolfe- 
boro,  N.  H.,  retiring  Neppco  president, 
declared  that  poultrymen  had  cut  back 
the  number  of  layers  on  farms  10  per 
cent  this  year,  but  that  another  15  per 
cent  reduction  in  the  national  flock 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  production 
of  poultry  and  eggs  down  to  the  po¬ 
tential  demand. 

Interesting  comments  were  made  by 
many  poultry  producers.  John  Shrope, 
of  Hegins,  Pa.,  stated  that  the  strength 
of  the  poultry  industry  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  90  pbr  cent  of  the  business  is 
carried  on  by  the  small  farm  flocks. 
Thus  he  had  confidence  that  the  poul¬ 
try  industry  would  continue  to  thrive 
and  prosper.  Henry  C.  Jackson,  of 
Acushnet,  Mass.,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  poultry  business  would  be 
good  “if  we  keep  our  heads.” 

A  turkey  division  of  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Producers  Council  was  tentatively 
organized.  A.  L.  Mackie,  of  Kingston, 
N.  H.,  was  elected  president  of  this 
new  Neppco  affiliate. 

Selected  as  the  “Best  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  poultry  boy  of  the  year”  in  the 
13  North  Atlantic  States,  Francis  Lut- 
winas,  20-year-old  youngster  from 
Thompsonville,  Conn.,  was  awarded  a 
$25  War  Bond.  From  a  beginning  with 
186  laying  birds  four  years  ago,  he  has 
developed  a  farming  business  that  to¬ 
day  includes  over  1500  layers,  1800 
growing  pullets  on  range,  2%  acres  of 
tobacco  and  10  acres  of  corn  for  sup¬ 
plementing  his  poultry  feeds. 

The  new  officers  for  the  coming  year 
are:  Harry  H.  Rieck.  Preston.  Md.,  pres¬ 
ident;  Roy  B.  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
first  vice-president;  John  Randall,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Mrs.  Robert  Van  Valzah,  Goby, 
Va.,  third  vice-president;  William  M. 
Andersen,  Needham,  Mass.,  secretary, 
and  J.  C.  Weisel,  Frenchtown,  N.  J., 
treasurer.  Leon  Todd,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
continues  as  managing  director. 

T.  b.  c. 


July  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.50  per  cent 
milk  by  cooperatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  July,  1944,  are 
as  follows: 


A  v7 L  1  IUA,  JL  v  l  ■ 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op .  3.92  .0833 

Hillsdale  Co-op.,  Inc .  3.68  .078 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  3.575  .076 

Four  Co.  Creameries . 3.29  .07 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  3.29  .0697 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.255  .0692 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc...  3.25  .069 

Conesus  Prod.  Co.op .  3.24  .068 

Rose  Lake  Dairies  .  3.23  .0687 

Arkport  Dairies,  Inc .  3.23  .0687 

Cohocton  Creameries  _  3.23  .0687 

Grandview  Dairies,  Inc. . .  3.23  .0687 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op .  3.23  .0687 

Buffalo  Ind.  Prod  .  3.23  .0687 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.. . .  3.23  .0687 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  3.22  .0684 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.12  .0664 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight, 
bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary  and  the  actual  return  is 
more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The 
Market  administrator’s  price  is  $3.23 
for  New  York,  Rochester  $3.35,  Buffalo 
$3.08.  • 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  . .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


News  From  New  Jersey 


Continued  high  temperatures  and 
dryness  with  very  little  relief  from 
rainfall  for  the  past  week  have  seri¬ 
ously  affected  New  Jersey’s  farm  pro¬ 
duction.  Early  varieties  of  peaches 
were  below  normal  in  size,  but  were 
free  from  brown  rot.  Many  apples 
have  matured  before  they  developed 
much,  if  any,  red  color.  Indications-are 
that  the  potato  crop  is  one  of  the  poor¬ 
est  in  a  good  many  years.  The  early 
Cobblers  have  produced  fair  yields  in 
some  cases,  though  much  below  last 
year,  but  there  is  not  much  possibility 
that  the  later  crops  will  make  a  good 
showing.  Ceiling  prices  have  been  con¬ 
tested  by  farmers  as  being  unfair  in 
view  of  the  cost  of  raising  and  the  crop 
shortage  because  of  weather  conditions. 

Watch  Sweet  Potato  Beds 

If  your  sweet  potato  plants  did  not 
do  well  this  year,  chances  are  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  lies  in  the  green 
salt  marsh  hay  used  to  protect  the 
beds  against  frost.  After  inquiries  from 
many  growers  whose  crops  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  was  meager  this  year,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  research  chemists  checked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plant  beds  and  found  a  high  con¬ 
tent  of  salt.  They  point  out  that  too 
much  salt  retards  growth  and  causes 
injury,  and  that  “seed  potatoes  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  have  a  cooked  appearance. 
They  become  dark,  wrinkled  and  the 
surface  takes  on  an  ash-like  coating.  If 
this  was  the  fate  of  your  sweet  potato 
seed  during  the  last  season,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  you  lay  in  your  supply  of 
salt  hay  as  soon  as  possible  this  year 
and  loosen  the  bales  so  the  hay  can  be 
exposed  to  the  elements  for  a  while.  A 
few  heavy  rains  will  wash  out  most  of 
the  salt.  Even  a  small  quantity  of  salt 
can  be  very  injurious  to  plant  beds. 
Besides  the  direct  damage  it  does,  it 
also  causes  the  soil  to  become  compact 
and  poorly  aerated. 

Fairmount  Has  Good  Wheat  Yield 


Henry  Barlew,  of  Fairmount,  reports 
an  unusually  good  yield  of  wheat  for 
his  locality.  An  eight-acre  field  turned 
out  3914  bushels  per  acre.  The  variety 
is  Yorkwind,  found  to  be  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  yielder  for  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  field  had  produced  crops  of 
alfalfa  during  the  three  years  prior  to 
seeding  to  wheat.  Last  year,  the  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  from  the  stand  which 
was  considered  too  poor  for  hay,  was 
left  on  the  ground.  The  field  had  been 
top-dressed  early  in  the  spring  with 
200  pounds  per  acre  of  an  0-20-20.  It 
was  fitted  for  a  wheat  seeding  and  the 
wheat  was  fertilized  with  400  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  3-12-6  fertilizer.  The 
land  had  received  a  couple  of  applica¬ 
tions  of  ground  limestone  during  the 
time  it  was  devoted  to  alfalfa. 

Ammonium  Nitrate  for  Timothy 

In  the  early  spring,  Stanley  Doug¬ 
lass,  of  Pittstown,  applied  150  pounds 
of  ammonium  nitrate  with  a  grain 
drill  to  a  portion  of  timothy  field  in  its 
second  mowing  year.  At  harvest  time 
there  was  a  marked  difference  in 
height  and  color  between  the  treated 
and  untreated  area.  In  late  June  as 
timothy  was  coming  into  full  bloom, 
samples  were  gathered  from  this  field 
The  treated  area  yielded  37  per  cent 
more  hay.  There  was  also  an  increase 
in  the  food  value  of  the  hay.  The 
treated  contained  9.63  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  compared  with  7.18  per  cent  in 
the  untreated. 


First  4-H  Victory  Canner 

Not  content  with  her  record  as  New 
Jersey’s  first  4-H  Victory  Canner  in 
1943,  15-year-old  Laura  Edna  Van 
Nuys,  of  South  Branch,  has  carried  off 
the  same  honor  again  this  year  with 
more  than  125  quarts  of  Victory  Gar¬ 
den  produce  to  her  credit  to  date.  Last 
year.  Laura  Edna  added  527  quarts  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  to  her  family’s 
canning  shelves.  This  year  she  plans 
to  pass  the  1000-quart  mark.  Most  of 
the  produce  is  being  raised  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  Victory  Garden,  which  the  young 
4-H  canner  also  helps  care  for. 


Mjaixy  accora 

Warren  County  dairymen  enrolled  in 
the  Artificial  Breeding  program  can 
feel  well  satisfied  with  the  records 
made  by  the  early  offspring  out  of  this 
co-operative  breeding  plan.  The  first 
30  artificial  two-year-old  heifers  from 
Warren  County  herds  on  which  rec¬ 
ords  have  been  obtained,  on  the  basis 
of  two-time  milking  and  297  days’  lac¬ 
tation,  averaged  9433  pounds  of  milk 
and  336.9  pounds  fat. 

New  Jersey.  john  w.  Wilkinson. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

Something  new  was  introduced  at 
the  171st  Earlville  Holstein  sale:  A 
sale  of  pure  bred  Holstein  bulls.  Of 
late  there  has  been  a  super-abundance 
of  bulls  offered  at  these  sales.  Some¬ 
times  twice  as  many  as  it  was  expedi¬ 
ent  to  accept.  This  bull  sale  was  staged 
to  rid  the  market  of  this  surplus. 

There  were  64  bulls  consigned  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  month  to  three  years. 
These  sold  for  $6590,  a  general  aver¬ 
age  of  $103. 

Breeders  should  raise  only  those  bull 
calves  that  have  exceptional  merit. 
Artificial  insemination  has  come  to 
stay.  30.000  cows  in  New  York  State 
artificially  bred  last  year  tells  the 
breeder  just  why  bulls  are  over  plenty 
m  the  public  market  places.  j.  r.  p. 
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September,  1944 


We’ll  start  off  by  saying  he’s  worth 
knowing,  and  knowing  well.  He’s 
your  B-B  feed  dealer.  As  we  watch 
him  at  work  in  hundreds  of  towns, 
we  quickly  recognize  the  magnif¬ 
icent  job  he’s  doing  for  you. 

He’s  helping  his  customers  to  max¬ 
imum  profits  by  showing  them 
how  to  scale  production  to  avail¬ 
able  feed  supplies.  He’s  suggesting 
various  ways  of  stretching  feed  to 
the  limit,  making  every  bag  of  B-B 
feed  produce  top  results.  B-B  mar¬ 
ket  information  helps  him  to  ad¬ 
vise  his  trade  on  what’s  coming, 
sometimes  months  in  advance. 

Your  B-B  dealer  is  working  around 


the  clock  to  keep  you  in  feed  and 
other  essentials.  With  less  help, 
he’s  giving  more  service.  Getting 
you  what  you  need  is  a  man’s  size 
job  — and  he’s  doing  it.  Your  B-B 
dealer  is  trying  to  help  you  with 
ideas  for  better  management... 
housing,  sanitation,  jand  culling. 
He’s  aided  in  this  program  by 
authoritative  information  supplied 
by  Maritime’s  own  extensive  re¬ 
search.  As  each  day  brings  us 
nearer  to  Victory  and  your  own 
plans  for  the  future  take  shape, 
make  it  a  point  to  talk  things 
over  with  your  B-B  dealer.  Make 
him  headquarters  for  your  post¬ 
war  feeds— it  will  pay  you. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY 

AND  POULTRY  FEEDS 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


(Trade-Name  Reg.  O.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

POST-WAR  PLAN 

Quality  will  count  more  than  ever. 
.Build  your  future  on  a  sound  foun¬ 
dation—  SPIZZERINKTUM  breeding 
—and  assures  success. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTRY. FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.H. 


ft  LG  E  R  Golden Hamps 


Look  Better,  Pay  Better 

hs*  Rich  golden  buff,  the  true  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  color.  Bred  for  profit  factors,  too. 
Excel  in  both  meat  and  egg  production. 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

9.000  Breeders  on  our  own  farms. 

Write  lor  Folder  and  Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
Box  3, Brockton  5.  Mass. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


S? T  I6  Years  of 
*alr  dealing  in 

Hatch«atisfactl°h* 
Write*1  fS  Weekl £ 

_sj sag, 

Prenchtown,  n.Vj| 


Turkeys,  choice  young  breeders,  started  turkeys.  Booking 
poults  '45,  write  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm.  Ronks,  Pa. 


HIGH  FLOCK  AVERAGES 

Warren  Reds  have  the  stuff  it  takes  to  turn  out 
high  flock  averages  of  large,  uniform  brown  eggs. 
For  13  years  Warren  has  supplied  a  group  of 
Massachusetts  State  Institutions  with  chicks  pri¬ 
marily  for  flock  replacement.  Now  leading  ALL 
breeds  at  Farmingdale. 

MASS.-U. S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Tested  Since  1929  without  a  Reactor 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS 

Headed  by  Advanced  Headed  by  Barred  Males 

U.  S.  R.  0.  P.  Males  from  U.S.  R.O.P.  Strain 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Priee  List 
J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


’Bonded  Against  B.W.D.1 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  breeding  that  has 
made  high  records  at  laying  contests — fine  profits 
for  customers.  Write  for  it  Today. 


RARfArV  POULTRY  FARM 
DMDWLlX  Route  3 1?  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Runner  Ducklings  $18.00;  Sexed  hens  $25.00:  Drakes 
$14.00  prepaid.  Zotts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


Wishing  to  withdraw  from  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League,  two  members  mailed 
cancellations  February  23,  1944.  Mails 
we  all  know  are  slow  and  delayed,  and 
for  some  reason  these  envelopes  were 
dated  February  29,  and  delivered  to 
the  Dairymen’s  League  office  on  March 
1.  The  Dairymen’s  League  refused  to 
accept  the  withdrawal  because  the  let¬ 
ters  did  not  reach  them  during  the 
exact  dates  of  the  withdrawal  period. 
We  consider  this  is  a  little  technical 
because  the  two  parties  involved  con¬ 
firmed  the  mailing  date,  and  they  are 
not  responsible  for  any  post  office  de¬ 
lay.  Furthermore,  there  were  twenty- 
nine  days  in  February,  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  line  could  well  have  been 
stretched  under  all  the  circumstances. 
However,  the  League  stood  on  the  ex¬ 
act  letter  of  the  contract  and  did  not 
accept  the  withdrawals.  This  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
getting  letters  in  the  mail  early  enough 
so  that  they  will  reach  destination 
within  the  time  limit,  and  also  to  mark 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  which  will  not  allow  any  consid¬ 
eration  for  delays  for  which  the  mem¬ 
ber  is  in  no  way  responsible. 

«*r 

On  September  9.  1943,  I  sent  $75  to 
Lewis  Furgason,  Windham,  N.  Y„  for 
the  purchase  of  two  registered  Lincoln 
sheep.  He  kept  delaying  date  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Have  requested  refund  of  my 
money,  but  received  no  reply. 

New  York.  R.  E.  L. 

In  response  to  our  letter  on  Novem¬ 
ber  16  Furgason  sent  two  checks  for 
$37.50,  each  dated  February  1  and 
March  1,  1944,  promising  they  would 
be  paid  when  due.  We  were  not  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  them,  but  gave  Fur¬ 
gason  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
asked  him  to  make  sure  they  were 
paid  when  due.  They  were  not  paid, 
but  were  returned  for  “insufficient 
funds.”  The  account  was  then  sent  to 
an  attorney.  Furgason  immediately 
pleaded  with  us  to  withdraw  the  ac¬ 
count.  We  refused.  The  attorney  pressed 
the  claim  and  demanded  certified  check 
or  money  order.  Promise  after  promise 
was  made  and  not  kept.  The  report  is 
that  the  account  is  worthless  and  that 
there  are  other  claims  and  judgments 
against  him  and  the  expense  of  a  suit 
would  not  be  justified.  We  see  Furga¬ 
son  is  still  advertising  livestock  and 
we  publish  the  record  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  our  readers. 

Last  year  we  ordered  cards  from  the 
Tioga  Greeting  Card  Shop,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  proprietor,  William  E.  High- 
ley,  asked  for  cash  in  advance  with 
our  next  order,  which  was  sent.  How¬ 
ever,  we  received  only  a  small  part  of 
the  cards  and  he  promised  a  refund  of 
$10.80  for  the  unfilled  portion.  He  did 
not  send  it  and  did  not  reply  to  later 
letters.  I  have  waited  six  months. 
Anything  you  can  do  to  get  the  refund 
will  be  appreciated.  M.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Neither  William  Highley  nor  the 
Tioga  Greeting  Card  Company  replied 
to  our  persistent  letters,  though  they 
were  not  returned.  A  notice  appeared 
in  July  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  that 
the  contents  of  the  Greeting  Card  Shop, 
conducted  by  William  Highley,  would 
be  sold  out  by  the  Sheriff.  The  amount 
due  does  not  warrant  the  expense  of 
suit,  and  under  the  circumstances,  a 
judgment  would  probably  not  be  worth 
anything. 

Thanks  for  the  information  about  the 
A.  A.  and  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company.  When  the  repre¬ 
sentative  was  at  my  place,  he  told  me 
I  would  have  to  take  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  six  years  for  $3  in 
order  to  get  the  insurance  policy  at  $5.00 
a  year.  He  got  a  good  number  in  this 
territory.  w.  D. 

New  York. 

We  have  repeatedly  advised  that  it 
is  against  the  law  to  sell  an  insurance 
policy  in  connection  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  a  publication.  We  have  had 
many  complaints  that  payments  for  ac¬ 
cidents  under  this  policy  were  with¬ 
held  because  the  accident  did  not  come 
within  the  exact  terms  of  the  policy, 
which  was  in  the  last  analysis  extremely 
limited  in  its  conditions.  The  experi¬ 
ences  of  our  readers  have  been  such 
that  we  could  not  recommend  them. 

Publications  with  merit  do  not  have 
to  bolster  up  their  appeals  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  with  limited  policies  and  as 
a  rule  the  papers  that  do  resort  to  such 
methods  are  not  the  highest  type  of  pa¬ 
pers. 

On  May  31  I  sent  $4.00  for  cauliflower 
and  tomato  plants  to  the  Southern 
Plant  Farms,  Franklin,  Va.  They  have 
not  even  acknowledged  the  order  and 
have  not  replied  to  my  letters  and  re¬ 
quest  for  refund.  They  need  an  over¬ 
hauling.  C.  H. 

New  York. 

The  Southern  Plant  Farms  advised 
us  this  order  had  been  filled,  but  after 
waiting  another  two  weeks,  C.  H.  re¬ 
ported  they  had  not  been  received  and 
they  would  be  too  late  for  planting 
now.  We  wrote  the  Farms  insisting 
on  a  refund.  They  reply  that  they  do 
not  guarantee  plants  to  arrive.  They 
only  guarantee  to  mail  them.  They, 
therefore,  refuse  adjustment. 


equal  theirs? 


I 

m 


In  order  to  produce  the  food  so 
badly  needed  for  our  fighting  forces 
overseas,  you  may  have  to  make 
more  sacrifices.  However  much 
you  sacrifice  to  produce  efficiently 
and  obtain  the  maximum  of  eggs 
and  meat — what  you  do  or  we  do 
can’t  equal  what  they’re  doing. 

Your  job  is  important  and  your 
responsibility  to  do  it  well  is  even 
greater.  Select  your  chicks  with 
care— and  use  good  management 
in  raising  them. 

For  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  to  help 
produce  more 
eggs  and  meat 
from  the  same 
flock,  send  3^ 
stamp  for  our 
Poultry  Manage- 

H*  ment  Bulletin. 

ubbard  Farms 

BOX  RN-9  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

BRANCH  HATCHERY  •  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


SAFER 

LAYING  HOUSES 


That  big  job  your  layers  have  to  do 
requires  proper  sanitation.  So  after 
cleaning  up  thoroughly — refuse,  litter 
and  dirt— and  scrubbing,  be  sure  also 
to  disinfect  with  Par-O-San.  On 
proper  contact,  Par-O-San  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  disinfectant  against  common  poul¬ 
try  disease  germs  (spore  bearing 
organisms  excluded).  Used  as  directed, 
it  won’t  harm  birds  or  equipment. 
Stainless.  Economical.  Pleasant  odor. 
Get  Par-O-San  at  hatcheries,  feed, 
drug,  other  stores,  now. 

DR.  SALSBURVS  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


(ft 


PAROS  AH 


DEPENDABL^/eason^lSINfECTANT  <!, 


IIVERSIDE  CHICKS 


New  Hampshires  With 
Proven  Performance 

The  high  production  of  Riverside  New  Hampshires 
has  been  proved  again  and  again  on  our  own  farms 
as  well  as  on  hundreds  of  customers’  farms.  The 
ability  to  lay  lots  of  big  eggs  was  put  there  by 
20  years  of  breeding. 

10.000  N.H. -U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  own  4  farms. 
Riverside  New  Hampshires  available  either  straight- 
run  or  sexed. 

READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS 
Write  Now  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices. 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Box  10.  Leo  Berard.  Owner  Salem,  N.  H. 


Colonial  fall  Chicks 


Prompt  Service  —  Low  Prices  I 

For  14  consecutive  years  MORE  people  have 
bought  Colonial  Chicks  than  any  othec 
hind!  All  leading  breeds.  U.  8.  Ap-  • 
proved  —  T7.  S.  Pullorum  Tested. 
SEXED,  if  desired.  HYBRIDS,  also. 

CATALOG  FREE. 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 
MARION,  OHIO 

old  ducklings, 
fifteen  for  $4.00; 
thirty,  $7.50;  fifty,  $12.00;  $22.00  per  hundred.  po3t 
paid.  Circular  free.  John  H.  Weed,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS  fiftee 


DUCKLINGS — Mammoth  Peking  and  White  Runners. 

HARRY  BURNHAM,  -  NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 


’ 


1 


WRIGHT’S  HEA1TH  UNDERWEAR 

Men’s  wool  union 
suits  and  also  wool 
shirts  and  drawers 
give  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  wearer. 
WRIGHT’S  gives 
longer  wear  and 
more  comfort.  Try 
out  these  garments 
and  enjoy  their  body  comfort. 

“ BUY  WAR  BONDS ” 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 


RSO.  U.  8i  PAT,  OF*J 


Subscriber  s’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Tuesday,  10  A.  M 
1 1  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


Help  Wanted 


J 


WANTED — Single  man  as  assistant  at  Gladstone,  N. 

J. ;  small  private  farm;  $50  and  board;  references; 
state  nationality  and  experience.  BOX  8010,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MILhJ'.RS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines  and 
hand  milking;  $100  per  month,  plus  room  and  board; 
plus  bonus.  Write  full  particulars.  Tuscan.  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

HELP  WANTED — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen, 
single  or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also 
need  farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey 
Farms,  Route  S-S'l,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


W^-TE-I?T_Gene,ral  electrician,^  citizen,  single,  not  WANTED— Two  good  reliable  men  to  work  on  our  R. 

O.  p.  breeding  farm;  good  pay  to  honest  individuals. 
Write  or  phone  David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford,  Conn.  Tel. 
441. 


Connecticut 


over  55 ;  apply  giving  work  record. 

State  School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Conn. 

HERDSMAN  and  general  farmer  after  August  15 
for  well  equipped  dairy  farm  with  herd  of  50  milk¬ 
ing  cows,  mostly  registered  Holsteins;  this  is  a  sue- 
cessfully  operated  dairy  farm  of  250  acres;  convenient 
to  stores  and  school,  with  adequate  help  to  provide 


old  Metzner,  manager,  I 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  2451. 


dairy  herd  improvement  association 


tember  11-23. 


Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


ing  Home,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


Sunnyvale,  R.  D.  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


cording  to  experience. 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Sunnyvale,  R.  D.  3, 


PORTER,  kitchenman,  dining  room  help  for  children’s 
convalescent  home,  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  six- 
day  week,  own  room,  board  and  salary;  no  experience 
necessary^  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


included;  references  required, 
stone,  N.  J. 


-  -  7  , - - . -  "  vmi  «oouuiP  I.COUVJ 

complete  information  first  letter,  please. 
County  Hatchery,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y. 


housing  on  premises. 
R.  D.  3,  New  York. 


near  town,  bus  lines; 
state  wages;  full  pai 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines  and 
hand  milking;  $100  per  month,  plus  room  and  board, 
plus  bonus.  Ideal  Dairy  Farms,  2331  Morris  Ave. 
Union,  N.  J. 


PORTERS,  housemen,  dining  room  workers  for  chil 
dren’s  convalescent  home.  30  miles  New  York 
City;  six-day  week;  no  experience  necessary;  salary, 
own  room,  board  and  laundry;  write  for  full  partic 
ulars.  BOX  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  act  as  cottage  parents  in 
an  institution  for  children ;  good  salary,  plus  full 
maintenance ;  excellent  working  conditions ;  in  reply, 
state  age,  past  experience.  Address  Hawthome-Cedar 
Knolls  School,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 


ATTENDANT  Nursing — Free  training  with  pay  for  ca¬ 
reer  as  nursing  attendant;  ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
AUerton  Hospital,  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46, 
Mass. 


MARRIED  dairy  farmer,  experienced  milker,  DeLaval 
milker  used;  also  all-around  man  for  outside,  famil¬ 
iar  with  modem  field  equipment;  $28  per  week,  with 
house  and  milk;  reference.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 

Road,  Chester,  N.  J. 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing,  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids:  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Montefiore  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Caretaker,  farmer,  white,  middle  aged ;  look 
after  small  farm,  chickens,  sheep,  vegetable  patch;  18 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  good  wages,  plus  house,  light 
and  heat;  good  references  required.  Write  Charles  S. 
Cheston,  Whitemarsh,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  with  helper,  wanted  on 
farm;  3,000  layers,  $350  to  $400  monthly  on  produc¬ 
tion  basis  to  right  man.  Andrew  Rey,  Greenville, 
New  Hampshire. 


RESPONSIBLE  person  for  care  three-months-old  baby 
with  mother's  supervision;  new  modern  house,  cool, 
healthful  location;  trees  and  flowers;  sleep  in;  no  cook- 
ng;  no  major  cleaning;  only  baby’s  laundry  with  auto¬ 
matic  washer;  ample  time  for  self;  adequate  pay;  per¬ 
manent  job;  walk  to  town,  movies,  transportation;  com¬ 
fortable  room,  bath;  need  not  be  regular  baby  nurse, 
but  must  be  nice,  pleasant  person  for  friendly,  refined 
home;  good  chance  to  get  experience  to  qualify  as  baby 
nurse;  references  required.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Schwarz,  44 
Edgewood  Road,  Summit,  N.  J. 


WANTED — House  mother  for  cottage  of  small  boys; 

would  consider  mother  with  child.  BOX  8029,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD,  dependable  worker  wanted  for  chores  on  poul¬ 
try  farm,  2.500  layers;  write  fully,  age,  last  em¬ 
ployer,  experience,  if  any,  wages,  etc.  BOX  8066, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted — Two  men  or  family  with  at  least  two 
men,  having  knowledge  operation  of  tractor  for  work 
preparing  and  planting  orchard;  also  handy  with  tools; 
good  pay;  six-day  week,  room  and  board  if  desired; 
place  located  in  Louisiana;  could  give  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  or  winter  only,  October  to  May;  state  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  other  qualifications,  references  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  P.  O.  Box  116,  Folsom,  La. 


COTTAGE  parents  (couples  or  single  persons),  Brook¬ 
lyn  Home  for  Children,  67-35  112th  St.,  Forest  Hills, 
New  York;  18  children;  modern  cottage;  good  living 
conditions.  Margaret  A.  Milne,  executive  director. 


YOUNG  man  to  help  in  home  of  single  man;  near 
school.  BOX  8075,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSES’  helpers,  for  children's  convalescent  home.  30 
miles  from  New  York  City;  six  days;  own  room, 
board  and  salary;  experience  not  necessary.  Box  207, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


MAN  and  wife  as  cook  and  butler;  four  adults  in  fam¬ 
ily;  excellent  wages  and  private  apartment;  butler 
must  drive;  references  required;  Columbia  County,  N. 
Y.  BOX  8082,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  white  or  colored,  to  care  for  small  ken¬ 
nel  of  hounds  and  two  horses;  also  genera!  work  about 
small  place;  excellent  wages,  board  and  room  fur¬ 
nished.  Banbury  Cross  Farm,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

OPENING  for  dairy  and  farm  help;  six  days  a  week 
and  twe  weeks’  vacation  with  pay.  Alderney  Brook- 
lawn  Farms,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 

OPPORTUNITY — Parent  with  boy  4-13,  office  work 
boys’  boarding  school;  $1,350;  scholarship  for  boy; 
$60  per  month  salary  parent,  plus  board,  rooms,  laun¬ 
dry  for  both.  BOX  9028,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  housekeeper  for  one  person  eight  miles 
from  Poughkeepsie;  own  room  and  bath;  all  electri¬ 
cal  appliances;  state  references  and  salary.  BOX  9027, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


All  advertisements  intended  for  this 
classified  department  must  be  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  office  not  later 
than  Tuesday  morning,  September 
26,  to  appear  in  the  October  issue. 


month.  W.  R.  Slack,  Hague,’  N.  y! 


»  *-> - . - j  ,  null  IliK, 

Areson,  superintendent.  Industry,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cottage  couple,  citizens,  not 

take  care  of  30  boys;  $152  per  month  ; 
maintenance.  Apply  giving  references. 
State  School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Aye.,  New 'York  City.  Write’  Mrs. 
Dingle  Ridge  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


-  •‘•'•viivii)  0aiuui  oilu  ld»il  , 

salary  desired  and  names  your  references. 
W  ard.  Cedar  Lane,  Ossining.  N.  Y. 


frame  straightening;  also  a  man  for  body  and  fen 
der  work;  steady  year-round  job;  good  wages;  rn u s 
have  certificate  of  availability.  BOX  9032,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED— Two  experienced  young  women 


experienced  women  considered.  Write,  giving  refer, 
ences,  ROX  9031,  Rural  New-Yorker.  S 


SIT?  ^  ,  vuun.y  larm;  wiie  ror  nouse 

.J*'0 .  m °nthly  salary ;  separate  5-room  house,  witl 
“?*“•  farm  products  and  electricity  free.  L.  Schin- 
dler.  Box  249.  Brook  Road,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


El<!crly.,. iady-  trustworthy,  for 


Yorker. 


to  work  In  dairy  farm  creamery,  in- 

v,„C*Un!nS  J Pasturization  of  milk ;  woman  to  care  for 
™°US,K.an.d  rook  for  four  to  six  men;  man 
per  month,  woman  $35  per  month  for  housekeep- 
ing,  plU9  returns  from  boarding  enterprise;  living  quar¬ 
ters,  heat  and  light  furnished.  Apply  to  H  E  Rob- 

BrunswdJk  N  A/riCUltUral  Esperimcnt  stati°n.  New 


WANTED — Middle  aged  couple  for  estate  near  Bos¬ 

ton;  man  to  take  care  of  three  cows  and  do  general 
work;  woman  part  time  light  housework;  house,  light 
heat^ furnished;  wages  $100  per  month  Box  33,  Boston.’ 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  farm  In  motherless  home; 

state  capability,  wages,  age;  please  send  photo;  con¬ 
sider  woman  with  one  child.  Herbert  Ballard,  Swan 
Lake,  N,  Y.  R.  F.  D. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  man  and  wife  who  would  like 
permanent  home  on  farm.  BOX  9047,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  Girl  18  to  30,  white,  to  do  light  housework 

in  country  town  in  upstate  New  York;  good  salary 
plus  board  and  room.  BOX  9053,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Y'oung  or  middle  aged  men  as  milker  oper- 
ators  in  milking  parlor,  producing  high  grade  milk 
from  large  herd;  no  other  work;  only  clean,  reliable 
dairymen  considered;  knowledge  of  equipment  is  not  so 
necessary;  regular  time  off  schedules;  good  pay  to  top 
men;  farms  well  located  In  Central  New  Jersey.  Write 
BOX  9052,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


"  — kinele  man  of  experience  having  practical 

knowledge  of  dairy  and  farm  work,  to  assist  with  all 
dairy  and  barn  work;  also  outside  work  when  neces¬ 
sary;  experienced  on  DeLaval  machine;  steady  position 
for  the  right  man;  room  and  board;  state  qualifica¬ 
tions,  age,  wages  and  references;  do  not  apply  unless 
fully  experienced.  Henry  Ulhlein,  Heaven  Hill  Farm, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


"ANTED — Herdsman  manager  for  50  head,  250  acre 
Guernsey  farm;  agricultural  college  graduate  or 
equivalent,  with  or  without  help;  modem  machinery 
and  fine  environment;  near  Easton,  Pa.;  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  BOX  9049. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  oversee  picking,  grad¬ 
ing  and  packing  coming  apple  crop;  mail  references 
and  full  particulars  first  letter.  Kyes  Orchards.  East 
Palestine.  Ohio. 


WANTED— Housekeeper  by  a  good  reliable  farmer; 

( entral  New  York ;  good  home.  Matthew  J.  Stas, 
Fabius,  N.  Y. 


W  ANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm  work  on  a 
4o-cow  dairy  farm;  good  wages  and  good  living  con¬ 
ditions  offered.  Oliver  Van  Atta.  Newton,  No.  3,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  man  on  modem  dairy  farm  in  Connecticut; 

barn  work,  comfortable  house,  in  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings.  Falcons  Flight  Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Tel. 
Litchfield  167R2. 


FARM  cottage  couple;  vacancy  early  September;  farm 
experience  essential;  mature  but  not  elderly;  com¬ 
bined  annual  salary  $2,000  and  living;  increases:  eight- 
hour  day;  usual  state  benefits;  essential  civilian  occu- 
pation;  war  workers  not  to  apply.  Clinton  W.  Are- 
son,  superintendent.  Industry,  N.  Y. 


3St  COMPANION  school  child,  living  in  New  York  City 
ry  hotel;  state  age,  reference;  salary  $75  monthly,  in¬ 

ns  eluding  room  and  board.  BOX  9042,  Rural  New- 
ir-  Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  barn  work;  dry  hand  milker 
and  able  to  operate  DeLaval  machine;  $135  per 
or  month,  room  and  laundry.  Apply  to  H.  E.  Roberts, 

N.  J.  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

°r  MEN  looking  for  good  jobs  on  dairy  farms  in  Connec- 
P-  ticut,  single  or  married,  inquire  56  Hillhouse  Ave., 

N  eiv  Haven,  Conn. 

h*  KINDERGARTEN  and  first-grade  teacher  wanted  for 
e*  September;  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano  for  song9 

and  games.  BOX  9040,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

r*  WANTED — Intelligent,  progressive  farm  manager  in 

educational  institution;  knowledge  of  dairying  and 
_  crop  production  essential.  BOX  9075,  Rural  New- 
y  Yorker. 

_  WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  of 

5.  age:  work  considered  essential;  certain  sick  leave 

benefits  after  one  year  service;  free  hospital  service 
w  apfi  medical  care;  two  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year; 

eight -hour  day,  with  opportunity  if  desired  to  work 
_  overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate;  salary  $1200-$1600 
.  per  year,  plus  war  emergency  increase,  with  reduction 

™  made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School,  Was- 
n  saic’  N’  Y’ 

J.  COOK,  houseworker;  high  salary,  own  room,  bath; 

new  house;  small  family;  references;  St)  minutes  from 
_  New  York  City;  near  bus.  Write  Dr.  Paul  Schwenger, 

.  5  Overdale  Road,  Greenhaven,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

!  MIDDLE  aged  couple  (white)  to  serve  in  home  as 

3  chauffeur,  houseman  and  cook;  only  two  in  family; 

separate  apartment  for  couple.  BOX  9059,  Rural  New- 
 Yorker. 

3'  WANTED— Women  and  men  attendants  in  State  in- 

stitution  for  mental  defectives ;  good  physical  condi- 
— *  tion;  must  be  T.  nited  States  citizen  but  need  not  be 

1,  residents  of  New  York  State;  ages  18-60;  $71.95  per 

>,  month  and  room,  board  and  laundry;  eight-hour  day 

certificate  of  availability  required  if  employed  in  essen- 
tial  industry.  Write  Superintendent,  Letchworth  Vil- 
l,  lage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

-  HANDYMAN,  gardener;  must  drive  car;  sober;  take 

.  care  small  furnaces;  salary,  room  and  board;  exeel- 

lent  home;  permanent.  Write  Stotchik,  R.  F.  D.  3, 

—  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

a  MAN  and  wife,  cooking,  housework,  gardening;  no 
driving;  steady  position.  344  Norwood  Ave.,  Long- 
 branch,  N.  J. 

GOOD  plain  cook,  $50  month,  with  room  and  board. 

Day  School  for  Little  Children,  1120  Constant  Ave., 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

0  FARM  manager  wanted  on  dairy  farm;  age  between  30 
e  and  45;  married  man  preferred;  good  living  quar- 

t  ters;  farm  is  located  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  BOX 
9055,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

'i  FARMER — Middle  aged  married  man  for  small  farm 

i  on  Long  Island  r  must  be  sober,  energetic,  reliable 

and  able  to  milk  and  drive  tractor;  good  position 
and  wages,  with  modern  house.  Beaverbrook  Farm, 

-  Mill  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

*  ^  ", 

;  COT  PLE  wanted,  woman  to  do  general  housework  for 
three  adults;  man  to  garden,  help  with  chores  on 
small  horse  farm;  cow  and  chickens  kept;  three-room 
apartment,  with  bath;  no  objection  to  child.  Please 
reply,  stating  wages  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  Drummond,  Lake¬ 
ville,  Conn.  ] 

HELP  Wanted — Male  and  female:  openings  for  nurses,  ] 
attendants,  cooks,  etc.;  salary  $1200  a  year  and  up* 
if  you  are  in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  I 
5  alley  State  Hospital.  Wingdale.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework;  write  for  par-  c 

ticulars.  Rob  1  in.  374  Depew  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  e 

CARETAKER  wanted  about  October  1  for  small  farm  h 
estate  near  Blairstown,  N.  J. ;  pleasant  quarters,  9 
with  bath,  steam  heat,  electric  range  and  refrigerator* 
tine  new  barn,  chicken  house,  etc.,  for  right  party  who  v 
wants  to  operate  farm  as  his  personal  venture.  BOX 
9069,  Rural  New-Yorker.  j 

NX  RSEMAID  wanted:  reliable  girl  or  woman  to  care  J 
for  three-year-old  twin  girls;  good  home;  no  house-  1 
work;  salary  $75  per  month;  Rockville  Centre.  L.  I.  I 
BOX  9671,  Rural  New-Yorker.  1 

WANTED — Single  experienced  barn  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions;  opportu-  e 

nity  for  advancement.  Write  Brian  Boru  Farm.  - 

Box  48,  Harlingen,  N.  J.  g 

HELP  for  30  private  schools  opening  September;  h 
cooks,  maids,  waitresses,  couples,  housemen.  Barton  S 
Employment  Bureau.  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  — 

WANTED — Cottage  couple  for  children’s  institution: 

also  assistant  cottage  mother  to  cook  for  a  small  li 
group.  BOX  9085,  Rural  New-Yorker.  c 

D?x  you  *‘ant  a  P°°d  home  and  $100  per  month?  Fain-  w 

ily:  Couple  and  two  children,  six  and  seven;  what  ** 

can  you  do?  Cook?  Look  after  children?  Do  general  & 

housework?  We  need  some  one  to  help  at  whatever  she  & 

can  do  best;  location,  Connecticut,  rural  community  50  D 

miles  from  New  York;  no  movies;  own  room,  bath  and  1* 

radio;  dogs,  chickens,  swimming;  people  have  worked  ^ 

Tor  us  for  three  to  seven  years ;  good  home  for  right  it 

person;  married  woman  with  child  acceptable;  write  “ 

fully,  giving  age,  experience,  if  any,  and  references.  W 

BOX  9079,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  married,  to  care  for  medium  sized  herd  H 

of  pure  bred  Guernseys  on  Long  Island;  must  be  F 
sober,  energetic,  reliable  and  Interested  In  his  work:  . 
permanent  position,  good  wages,  with  modem  house  to  fa 
competent  man.  Beaverbrook  Farm.  Mill  Neck,  L.  I.,  b< 
W.  Y.  I> 

ALL-AROUND  farmer,  married,  for  modern  dairy*  F 

good  salary;  excellent  living  quarters  Write  or  r, 
phone  Chester.  N.  J..  9  Ring  2,  Kiosk  Farms.  1  g 

WANTED— Steady  man  for  depression-proof,  year-  T 

round  work  in  plant  production  peace-time  material*  C 
.unnecessary ;  will  train  desirable  man  at  v 
full  pay  while  learning.  W  rite  today  for  full  partlcu-  ‘ 
lars,  Krlm-Ko  Company,  Seituate,  Mass.  ^ 

SI£2HLman  wantefi  t0  work  on  small  farm  in  Mary-  nf 

d0.in*.  &eneral  farm  work  and  assisting  butcher; 
opportunity  to  learn  butcher  business  from  slaughter-  /n 

ing  to  cutting  meat;  must  be  sober,  industrious  and  ^ 

able  to  furnish  character  references;  state  age.  farm  on 
expenence  and  salary  wanted ;  board  and  room  will  be  90 
furnished.  Car!  M.  Bauman,  R.  D.  2,  Laurel,  Md. 

WANTED— September  16,  white  or  colored  maid  for  v 

general  housework ;  3  adults  in  family.  Write  Miss  ' 

Johnston,  143  Academy  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  r 

CHRISTIAN  farmer  desires  gardener,  caretaker  re- 

n  1  shedS| cot t ag e 1  esseiiti al8;” boa rtl  *£,!?»  ^sX  Z 

nell  New  "wHnUngton?81 8pdipIomas’  Cla™<*  McCon- 

HOUSEKEEPER,  modern  country  home,  near  Wells-  S' 

y  ville;  take  full  charge.  BOX  9091,  Rural  New-  ^ 

- — - - - -  M 

WANTED— Farmer-herdsman,  reliable,  competent  and 

experienced,  to  take  charge  of  246-acre  farm  and  b 
small  pure-bred  dairy  herd  in  Dutchess  county  NY*  n- 
must  understand  farm  machinery  and  tractors;* house,’  ^ 
fuel,  light,  privileges;  $125  per  month.  BOX  9092,  t,. 

Rural  New-Yorker.  *  B( 

WANTED — Competent  middle  aged  woman  desires  po-  ^ 
sition  as  housekeeper  for  men  in  a  Western  New 

York  village  home.  ROX  9094.  Rural  New-Yorker  n, 

CONGENIAL  Protestant  couple  desiring  pleasant  sit¬ 

uation  seven  months  small  private  school  South  Flor-  0 
ida  coast;  care  grounds,  housekeeping,  cooking  for 
average  of  10;  good  nature,  cleanliness,  ability  to  cook.  0 
interest  necessary;  give  references;  state  salary  above  »» 
board  and  room.  BOX  9106,  Rural  New-Yorker.  E. 

WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  reliable,  clean; 

for  general  farm  work  and  help  in  bam;  location 
northern  Dutchess  County;  comfortably  furnished  liv- 
Quarters,  privileges  and  $120  per  month.  BOX 
9093,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Amiable  person  for  good  position  in  mod- 
ern  house;  plain  cooking,  light  housework,  Christian 
family  two  adults,  two  children;'  $80;  New  Canaan, 
Conn;  no  experience  necessary.  BOX  9095,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

GARDENER,  caretaker,  with  experience  in  poultry; 

permanent  position,  I’utnam  County,  50  miles  from 
New  York  City;  good  home;  state  age,  experience 
and  salary  expected;  immediate.  BOX  9128,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED — Married  man,  experienced,  to  care  for 
registered  Berkshire  hogs  and  be  herdsman  for 
small  milking  Guernsey  herd  of  about  eight  head. 
Must  have  experience  in  handling  and  showing  Aber¬ 
deen  Angus  cattle;  excellent  references  required; 
northern  Bergen  County,  N.  J. ;  good  salary,  light, 
house  and  fuel;  good  schools.  BOX  9127,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  for  small  country  place;  two  cows, 
some  pigs  and  poultry,  vegetable  garden;  good  cot- 
Y(frkernear  Danbury’  Conn-  B0X  9123*  Rural  New- 


WANTED— Sawyer  for  No.  1  Lane  mill,  electric 

drive;  sawmill  located  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  wages 
$1.25  per  hour,  plus  overtime,  plus  bonus  for  produc- 
tion.  Burma  Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen 
station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  6 


WANTED — Young,  married  dairy  farmer  as  assistant 
herdsman;  please  state  experience  and  age;  wages 
$l-o  a  month  to  start  and  house  with  all  improve¬ 
ments,  including  fuel  and  electricity;  permanent  po¬ 
sition  if  satisfactory.  Bart  Farm,  R.  D.  3,  Newton, 
-N.  J* 


RESPONSIBLE  woman  who  likes  children,  for  cook- 

lng  and  general  housework;  small  house  in  coun- 
=  "7n,el-  York  City  apartment;  no  laundry • 

tSi  w„x  tvs  xFsiFiijFiE 

xSarV  •  Pflllinmont  ranrv,.  - X  .  J,ec- 


for  private,  informal  D^x- room 

mol'ntain  resort;  very  little 


capabili- 


dependable,  active,  for  small  dafry;  c^bos^f 
^ght  man;  good  home;  moderate  wages;  must  be  ahln 
.  Stay  alone  at  times.  BOX  9112.*  RUural  New- 


upe  giri  or  woman  to  care  for  Infnnf 
Hir-year-oid  boy,  help  run  small,  pleasant 
American  diplomatic  service  family  attrac- 
n-t3??  ,bath;  fine  opportunity  to  enjoy  na- 


are  more  interested  in 


Situations  Wanted 


a  .  ,  .  ,  _  1  >Ttsn  I  arm  uOardlns?  hfiU4A  * 

XDeriencedSa  HVrqo4SCepS!^i  Preferred; 


horas;  seven  yeara  experience  with  “^delU 
Signor^care  the  Hermitage,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


present  placft  a^  manager  of 


~  . - - equipment  ana  tna 

,na"lr“rd£:  Wish  position  With  0P- 


-Yorker. 


WPBKING  gardener,  superintendent,  caretaker  estate 

Open^tlBsrifa1ILUrilOx^>902e3!C^ural^NMufv^-tA-P‘Oa^Gon* 


on  on  modem  farm  with  good 
-Yorker  eXChanged‘  sUte  3alal*’- 


. ...  ,  J  rcuuc,  oCCRS  string 
test  bam  preferred.  BOX  9034, 


CARETAKER,  married,  reliable,  honest*  good 

ences;  open  September  1.  BOX  9033,’  £ 


^ku^N^-rOT8^®;.  eiperience:  ref’erence*- 


with  . woman  early  50s  wishes  housekeeper 

Ufi  Ruraf  New-Yorker.3  1  g°°d  reference’  »OX 


CAPABLE,  refined  elderly  woman  wants  position 

housekeeper  with  lady  or  couple  that  go  S  win? 
rs.  Mrs^  Julia  Eastport,  L.  I.,  X.  Y 

ensineer  seeks  a  permanent  position  with 
,™"ear  lar,ff0  swings-:  capable  of  property  line 
irveys,  mapping;  can  plan  and  exeeuto 
ents;  30  years*  experience.  Address  Paul  F  IWcn" 
R.  D.  No.  2,  East  Stroudsburg,  pL  31  E’  Brown’ 


on  farm  (some 


-Yorker. 


:  Permanent  position  in  motherless 
ndTiri  fa™  ; 


FARM  workers  for  beef  cattle  farm;  modem  house  1 
for  married  man;  living  quarters  for  single  man:  i 
must  supply  good  references  for  ability  and  integrity.  ' 
Write  regarding  size  of  family,  age,  experience,  etc.,  i 
or  call  in  person,  Hideaway  Farm,  Chester,  N.  J.  1 


RETIRED  man  or  couple  to  live  on  bulb  farm  in 
center  Florida;  free  rent  for  care  of  own  log  cabin 
and  grounds;  permanent.  Box  153,  Maitland,  Fla. 


imp 


m m 


Today,  the  future  history  of  American  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  being  written  by  America's  Future  Farmers. 

The  world's  food  demands  on  the  American 
Farmer  are  staggering.  With  the  help  of  our 
FARM  YOUTH,  food  production  has  been  stepped 
up  to  a  degree  not  dreamed  of,  a  decade  ago. 
Their  understanding  of  modern  methods  is  amaz¬ 
ing.  A  decade  hence,  they  will  be  expert  agri¬ 
culturists  in  every  sense. 

These  boys  and  girls  will  carry  on  the  tradi¬ 
tional  American  advantages  we  are  fighting  for. 
Their  rich  experience  and  educational  training 


will  develop  them  for  future  farming,  which  will 
be  more  attractive  than  ever  before.  Better  ma¬ 
chinery,  better  breeds  of  poultry  and  livestock, 
and  a  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition,  will  result 
in  STILL  GREATER  production  with  less  drudgery. 

We  are  proud  that  Red  Rose  Feeds  will  ploy  a 
prominent  part  in  this  great  work.  To  America's 
Future  Farmers  we  pledge  our  best  in  feeds  and 
service,  just  as  we  have  served  their  parents  andi 
grandparents,  for  more  than  a  Century. 


JOHN  W. 

YORK,  PA. 
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Bees  Throughout  the  Seasons 

By  Harry  L.  Spooner 

O  THOSE  who  are  inclined  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  raising  of  bees  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  honey,  much  pleasure  is  secured 
and,  if  properly  started  and  handled,  consid¬ 
erable  profit  may  accrue.  This  was  the  method 
by  which  Sim  A.  Tyler,  of  Mason  County,  Il¬ 
linois,  got  started  in  the  honey  business,  which 
he  has  pursued  exclusively  for  thirty  years. 
At  the  age  of  65,  he  is  still  active.  He  now  has 
170  colonies,  which  may  be  still  further  ex¬ 
panded  if  there  is  a  continued  good  market 
for  honey.  Honey  produced  in  a  season  by  a 
colony  of  bees  will  vary  from  50  to  100  pounds 
over  and  above  the  amounts  needed 
to  feed  them  during  the  winter. 

Last  year  Mr.  Tyler’s  bees  aver¬ 
aged  70  pounds.  This  year’s  pros¬ 
pects  are  better,  and  the  hives  will 
probably  average  over  100  pounds 
of  honey. 

The  first  thing  in  the  spring,  he 
examines  hives  for  dead  colonies. 

He  rarely  has  any  dead  colonies 
from  disease,  but  occasionally  has 
one  from  starvation.  Starvation 
may  be  caused  from  one  of  two 
reasons.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
honey  used  by  the  bees  for  food  be 
kept  at  temperatures  where  it  is 
freely  liquid.  During  the  winter 
the  bees  cluster  together  near  the 
center  of  the  hive.  Their  body 
warmth  provides  the  necessary 
temperature.  If  a  long  continued 
cold  spell  occurs,  the  temperature 
inside  falls.  Naturally,  the  bees 
eat  the  honey  nearest  to  them, 
which  is  kept  warm  by  their  body  heat.  If 
the  temperature  drops  and  they  have  eaten 
up  the  nearby  honey,  that  farther  away  may 
be  too  cold  to  liquify,  or  the  bees  themselves 
may  be  too  chilled  to  move  within  reach  of 
the  honey.  They  then  die  of  starvation.  When 
there  is  a  continued  early  warm  spell  such  as 
occurred  last  January,  the  queen  lays  an 
abundance  of  eggs  which  hatch  into  larvae. 
These  must  be  fed  by  the  workers.  Although 
Mr.  Tyler  leaves  60  pounds  of  honey  in  each 
hive  for  winter  food,  when  such  an  occurrence 
takes  place,  the  bees  eat  up  all  their  food  and 
then  starve  because  there  are  no  flowers  in 
bloom  from  which  to  get  fresh  supplies. 

It  is  easy  to  tell  if  a  colony  is  dead.  Some 
dead  bees  will  be  seen  near  the  entrance  to 
the  hive.  A  tap  or  two  on  the  hive  is  made. 
If  there  are  any  live  bees  in  the  hive,  the  dis¬ 
turbance  causes  them  to  buzz.  If  no  buzz  is 
heard,  the  colony  should  be  closed  and  removed. 

This  spring  he  placed  five 
pounds  of  purchased  bees,  with  a 
queen,  in  each  of  100  new  colo¬ 
nies,  along  with  seven  combs  of 
honey,  leaving  room  for  another 
comb  should  they  need  it  before 
new  honey  was  available.  On  the 
first  warm,  sunny  day,  Mr.  Tyler 
examined  the  interior  of  the  hives 
to  see  if  each  colony  had  a  good 
queen  and  if  there  was  enough 
honey  and  pollen  in  the  hives. 

The  presence  of  brood  in  the  cells 
shows  if  there  is  a  good  laying 
queen.  A  colony  that  has  a  queen 
in  the  fall  will  not  have  any  drones 
in  the  early  spring,  so  this  is  an¬ 
other  way  to  tell  if  a  queen  is 
present.  Should  he  find  a  colony 
queenless,  or  if  the  queen  has  be¬ 
come  crippled  so  she  cannot  move 
freely  about,  as  often  happens,  a 
new  queen  is  placed  in  the  hive  and  the  old  one 
destroyed.  Mr.  Tyler  raises  some  extra  queens 
from  colonies  that  have  favorable  traits,  such 
as  gentleness  and  good  honey  production.  He 
prefers  these  to  purchased  queens.  The  brood 
cell  containing  a  new  queen  is  cut  from  the 
comb  and  then  stuck  against  the  comb  in  the 
queenless  hive.  Within  three  days  after  hatch¬ 
ing,  she  mates  and  starts  laying  eggs. 

If  the  colony  is  rather  small,  it  is  placed 
with  some  other  colony  that  has  a  queen.  To 
do  this,  a  single  sheet  of  newspaper  is  placed 
over  the  hive  body  with  a  queen  and  a  hole  is 
then  punched  in  it  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil.  The  queenless  hive  body  is  then  placed 
on  top  of  this.  The  bees  eat  their  way  through 


the  newspaper  and  those  from  both  hive  bod¬ 
ies  mingle  freely.  Without  the  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  the  two  colonies  are  likely  to  fight. 

Signs  of  disease  are  frequently  looked  for 
and  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  brood  is 
noted.  If  any  signs  of  foul  brood  are  found, 
the  colony  is  destroyed  at  once.  If  the  brood  is 
in  patches  or  is  not  up  to  standard  in  extent, 
this  indicates  something  is  wrong  with  the 
queen.  She  is  found  and  destroyed  and  a  new 
queen  put  in.  When  the  weather  has  become 
warm  enough  so  the  tops  of  hives  can  be  left 
off  for  a  considerable  time,  Mr.  Tyler  has  a 
general  housecleaning  of  hives.  Frequent  ex¬ 
aminations  will  disclose  the  need  for  more 
room.  As  this  is  needed,  other  hive-  bodies  or 


ers  use  queen  excluders  to  prevent  the  queen 
from  laying  eggs  in  the  upper  bodies  or  su¬ 
pers.  Mr.  Tyler  believes  that  these  more  often 
prove  to  be  swarm  agitators  rather  than  swarm 
controllers,  and  he  never  uses  them. 

In  the  spring  he  moves  100  colonies  to  the 
Pixfield  apple  section  of  Illinois,  about  100 
miles  distant.  He  rents  the  bees  for  $1.50  per 
colony  for  fertilizing  the  apple  blossoms  for  a 
period  of  about  ten  days.  They  are  then  re¬ 
moved  from  the  orchard  in  time  for  spraying. 

When  the  hives  are  to  be  moved  to  an  or¬ 
chard,  their  entrances  are  closed  with  rags 
and  the  regular  lids  removed,  screens  being 
placed  over  the  tops.  The  bees  thus  get  air 
from  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom.  This  keeps 
them  from  getting  out  and  flying  around  until 
the  hives  are  all  set  and  ready.  When  the 
screens  are  removed,  the  lids  are  replaced  and 
the  entrances  opened. 

During  the  period  between  apple  and  clover 


blooming,  the  bees  must  be  watched  very 
closely.  If  the  apple  blossoms  have  produced 
a  large  flow  of  honey,  then  the  queen  has  laid 
a  large  number  of  eggs.  When  these  appear 
as  young  bees,  they  are  likely  to  eat  all  the 
honey  produced  and  then  starve  to  death  un¬ 
less  given  additional  honey.  This  period  ends 
when  clover  appears  in  bloom  and  the  bee 
keeper’s  worries  are  then  over  temporarily. 
However,  during  the  summer  months,  when 
the  honey  flow  is  greatest,  vigilance  is  again 
necessary.  Mr.  Tyler  believes  in  preparedness 
and  early  in  the  season  places  as  many  supers 
on  the  hives  as  he  thinks  necessary  to  contain 
the  honey  for  the  season.  But  frequent  exam¬ 
ination  is  necessary  to  be  sure  there  is  plenty 


of  storage  room  for  the  honey.  He  prefers  the 
evening  as  the  time  to  put  on  additional  su¬ 
pers,  because  the  bees  are  more  quiet. 

If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  number  of  col¬ 
onies  by  dividing,  this  is  usually  done  in.  the 
summer  time.  Mr.  Tyler,  however,  determines 
on  the  number  of  colonies  he  wishes  in  the 
spring  and  does  not  do  much  dividing  at  this 
time  unless  bees  get  the  swarming  fever  so 
bad  it  is  necessary  to  divide  to  prevent  swarm¬ 
ing.  To  divide  at  this  time  he  takes  a  frame 
of  comb  that  has  queen  cells  started  and  puts 
it  in  an  empty  hive  along  with  a  lot  of  brood 
comb  with  bees  hanging  to  it. 

The  autumn  is  an  important  time  because 
this  is  when  the  surplus  honey  is  removed  and 
the  bees  are  prepared  for  winter.  In  removing 
surplus  honey.  Mr.  Tyler  takes  it 
off  in  the  afternoon  or  evening 
when  the  bees  are  not  so  active  as 
in  the  forenoon.  Robbing  by  the 
bees  of  the  removed  honey  is  like¬ 
ly  to  occur.  He  takes  it  off  before 
the  honey  flow  has  stopped  and 
while  the  bees  are  still  working. 
The  removed  honey  is  kept  cov¬ 
ered  as  much  as  possible  to  keep 
it  clean.  The  defective  comb  is 
removed,  especially  that  with  con¬ 
siderable  patches  of  drone  cells. 
If  these  combs  are  not  empty  of 
honey,  they  are  placed  next  the 
outside  of  the  hive,  where  the 
honey  will  be  removed  by  the  bees 
in  the  spring  before  the  combs  are 
used  again. 

A  good  queen  will  keep  on  lay¬ 
ing  until  frost  appears  or  a  little 
later.  The  bees  get  quite  cross  at 
this  time  of  year.  A  good  queen 
is  necessary  for  the  colony  to  go  through  the 
winter.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  strong  colony 
because  it  takes  many  bees  to  provide  needed 
warmth  to  protect  the  queen,  to  tend  to  the 
natural  winter  brood  and  to  have  enough  left 
in  the  spring  to  carry  on  the  activities  required 
at  this  season.  The  minimum  number  of  bees 
for  wintering  per  hive  should  be  enough  to 
cover  five  frames. -These  should  be  young  bees. 
Worker  bees  wear  their  wings  out  in  six  weeks 
of  active  work  and  so  are  no  good  to  carry 
over.  The  larger  the  cluster  of  bees  in  the 
hive  when  ready  to  go  into  the  winter,  the 
better.  Last  year  Mr.  Tyler  destroyed  100 
good  colonies  because  it  would  cost  more  to 
winter  them  than  it  would  to  start  new  colo¬ 
nies  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Tyler’s  experience 
shows  that  plenty  of  good  honey  should  be 
placed  in  the  hive  where  the  bees  can  reach  it 
easily  during  the  winter.  Honey  from  asters 
and  some  other  late  fall  flowers  contains  too 
much  pollen.  When  first  gathered, 
honey  contains  about  15%  nectar 
and  85%  moisture.  These  percent¬ 
ages  must  be  reversed  to  make 
good  honey.  The  bees  remove  the 
surplus  moisture.  They  do  not  seal 
the  honey  in  the  cells  until  the  de¬ 
sired  percentages  are  reached. 
Only  sealed  honey  that  should  be 
given  them  as  food.  Honey  above 
15%  moisture  is  called  unripe 
honey,  and  when  fed  to  bees  may 
cause  fatal  digestive  disturbances. 

While  some  bee  keepers  leave 
the  extracting  of  honey  until  win¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Tyler  does  this  in  the  fall. 
He  says  65  to  70  degrees  of  temper¬ 
ature  are  necessary  to  do  a  good  job 
of  extracting.  The  warmer  it  is,  he 
says,  the  better  it  extracts.  He 
spends  his  winter  months  render¬ 
ing  the  wax,  cleaning  the  utensils, 
repairing  hives  and  the  many  small  jobs  that 
present  themselves.  It  does  no  harm  to  leave 
wax  covered  utensils  until  winter  to  clean,  as 
the  wax  prevents  rusting. 

The  extracting  is  done  on  the  first  floor, 
while  the  tanks  from  which  the  honey  is 
drawn  off  into  barrels  and  sixty-pound  cans 
are  in  the  basement.  The  basement  is  also 
used  for  the  storage  of  honey.  The  upper  floor 
is  used  as  a  carpenter  and  repair  shop. 

Mr.  Tyler’s  production  last  year  was  12,000 
pounds  of  honey.  While  the  growing  of  bees 
and  production  of  honey  is  not  “a  continual 
round  of  pleasure,”  it  offers  a  lot  of  interest 
and  some  profit  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
perform  all  the  practices  required. 


supers  are  added  to  the  hive.  Some  bee  keep- 


New  queens  should  he  saved  only  from  colonies  that  are  gentle  and  good  honey 
producers.  By  proper  handling  and  such  selections  an  experienced  beekeeper 
does  not  need  any  veil  when  working  with  his  bees. 


A  well  kept  apiary  such  as  this  one  owned  by  Sim  A.  Tyler,  in  Mason  County, 
111.,  requires  close  attention  to  all  essentials. 
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Starting  a  Forest  Plantation 

ANY  one  interested  in  starting  a  forest  plan¬ 
tation  should  consider  the  ease  with  which 
young  planting  stock  can  be  raised  at  home. 
A  small  plot  of  ground  and  a  little  enterprise 
are  all  that  are  needed  to  grow  thrifty  young 
trees. 

During  early  fall,  when  the  cones  of  ever¬ 
green  trees  are  turning  a  yellow  color  but  be¬ 
fore  their  final  deep  brown  hue  is  reached, 
quantities  of  them  can  be  gathered  where  log¬ 
ging  operations  are  in  progress,  or,  easier  still, 
where  the  squirrels  have  cut  cones  off  the  large 
trees  and  dropped  them  to  the  ground  for  win¬ 
ter  storage.  In  good  seed  years,  and  1944 
promises  to  be  for  white  pine  in  many  parts 
of  New  England,  quantities  of  cones  dropped 
by  squirrels  may  be  conveniently  collected. 
Moreover,  cones  gathered  in  this  way  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  ripe  and  can  be  brought  home  and 
spread  out  to  dry,  preferably  in  the  sun.  Soon 
the  scales  will  open  and  the  seeds  fall  out.  It  is 
best  to  use  a  piece  of  cloth  during  this  stage  of 
the  seed  extraction,  so  that  the  cones  may  be 
easily  rolled  about  to  hasten  the  loosening  of 
the  seed.  One  bushel  of  white  pine  or  white 
spruce  cones  will  yield  close  to  a  pound  of 
seed.  A  pound  of  white  pine  seed  contains 
about  25,000  seed,  enough  for  at  least  a  fifteen- 
acre  plantation.  A  pound  of  white  spruce  con¬ 
tains  about  350,000  seed,  sufficient  to  plant  200 
acres. 

After  all  the  seed  has  been  shaken  from  the 
cones,  the  wings  may  be  removed  from  the 
seed  by  kneading  it  or  simply  by  squeezing 
handfuls  of  it.  No  harm  is  done  in  letting  them 
adhere  to  the  seed  if  they  will,  and  screening 
or  blowing  out  the  ones  that  detach  them¬ 
selves  merely  by  the  friction  between  the 
seeds.  Coniferous  seed  should  be  stored 
through  the  winter  in  a  dry  condition  and  in  a 
cool  place,  such  as  an  unheated  attic  or  loft. 
Any  airtight  glass  or  metal  container  is  satis¬ 
factory. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the 
spring,  seed  beds  can  be  prepared,  preferably 
in  sandy  loam  soil,  and  fertilized  with  ordinary 
commercial  fertilizer.  A  convenient  size  is  4 
feet  by  12  feet,  edged  with  boards  to  prevent 
soil  washing  and  mice  activities.  The  soil 
should  be  lightly  tamped,  about  one-half 
pound  of  seed  sprinkled  evenly  over  the  sur¬ 
face  and  covered  with  either  one-quarter  inch 
of  sand  or  soil.  The  former  is;  recommended, 
since  losses  from  fungi  will  be  minimized. 
Then  cover  the  seed  bed  with  burlap  or  cloth 
to  conserve  moisture  until  the  seeds  start  to 
germinate,  when  it  should  be  removed.  The 
cloth  must  be  moved  before  the  young  sprouts 
grow  through  it,  as  they  will  if  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  too  long.  Ordinarily  seed  beds  do  not 
require  watering. 

During  the  first  year,  some  shade  is  advis¬ 
able.  A  lath  frame  is  ideal,  with  the  laths 
placed  at  distances  equal  to  their  width,  which 
affords  about  50%  shade.  A  few  boughs  would 
be  an  acceptable  substitute,  providing  they  do 
not  rest  directly  on  the  bed.  No  attention  other 
than  an  occasional  weeding  is  required  during 
this  time,  but  in  the  fall  the  seedlings  should 
be  covered  with  leaves  and  the  covers  replaced 
to  prevent  the  wind  scattering  them.  The 
leaves  are  removed  the  next  spring  after  frost 
has  left  the  ground  and  the  weeding  continued 
with  perhaps  some  thinning  of  the  young  coni¬ 
fers  to'  produce  sturdier  individuals.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  year  they  should.be  from  2 
to  4  inches  high. 

For  the  third  and  perhaps  the  fourth  years, 
there  are  two  alternatives  open  to  the  tree 
grower.  He  can  either  thin  the  seedlings  so 
that  they  stand  about  four  inches  apart  or  he 
can  lift  them  all  in  the  early  spring  of  the 
third  year  and  set  them  in  rows  one  foot  apart 
and  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Care 
sfiould  be  taken  to  plant  them  at  the  same 
depth  as  they  were  in  the  seed  beds.  Which¬ 
ever  method  is  used,  good  sturdy  plants  will 
be  developed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
Whether  they  will  be  planted  in  wild  land  at 
the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year  depends 
largely  on  the  amount  of  competition  present 
where  they  are  to  be  set  out.  The  greater  the 
competing  vegetation,  the  thriftier  they  should 
be  with  well  developed  root  systems. 

Most  successful  plantations  are  established 
in  the  early  spring  before  the  buds  begin  to 
burst  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  put  of  the 


ground.  Trees  for  most  purposes  should  be 
spaced  5  by  5  feet  and  care  taken  to  avoid 
drying  the  roots  in  sun  or  wind  and  to  tamp 
down  firmly  the  soil  around  the  young  tree 
after  it  is  planted.  During"  the  planting  the 
seedlings  should  not  be  kept  in  a  pail  of  water, 
because  this  removes  the  fine  soil  particles 
from  the  rootlets,  but  rather  in  a  puddling 
mixture  or  wet  moss.  Again,  the  trees  should 
be  set  at  the  same  depth  as  they  were  in  the 
seed  or  transplant  beds. 

Choice  of  species  is  sometimes  a  problem, 
and  it  is  strongly  suggested  that  a  mixture  of 
species  adapted  to  the  area  be  employed  for 
safety.  Generally  speaking,  pines  should  be 
confined  to  the  lighter  and  better  drained 
soils  and  spruce,  larch  and  hemlock  to  the 


One  bushel  of  white  pine  cones  will  yield  enough 
seed  for  a  fifteen-acre  plantation.  Seed  should  be 
stored  through  the  winter  in  a  dty  condition  and  in 

a  cool  place. 

damper,  poorer  drained  areas.  Low  lying, 
swampy  areas  are  better  avoided,  since  they 
invariably  lead  to  disappointment. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  in 
growing  your  trees  from  seed  you  collected 
yourself.  Moreover,  the  seed  you  collect  in 
your  neighborhood  is  much  more  likely  to 
grow  trees  best  suited  to  that  locality  than 
trees  you  may  purchase  from  a  nursery  which 
may  have  secured  them  from  another  State  or 
region.  j.  D.  c. 


Storing  Apples 

UCCESSFUL  storage  of  apples  requires 
close  attention  to  a  few  important  details. 
Otherwise,  results  can  be  no  better  than  me¬ 
diocre  and  effort  as  well  as  good  food  is  wast¬ 
ed.  Refrigerated  commercial  cold  storages 
are  designed  to  hold  apples  in  good  condition 
for  long  periods  and  a  majority  of  these  stor¬ 
ages  are  well  operated.  It  is  the  small  home 
storage  that  should  have  increased  attention, 
because  after  all,  the  total  amount  of  fruit 
thus  stored  is  very  great. 

The  three  principal  factors  which  influence 
the  keeping  quality  of  apples  in  storage  are 
temperature,  humidity  and  ventilation.  The 
most  commonly  recommended  storage  temper¬ 
ature  is  32  °F.,  but  if  the  home  storage  can  be 
maintained  between  32°  and  38°,  or  even  below 
40°,  it  will  be  fairly  satisfactory.  Higher  tem¬ 
peratures  will  materially  hasten  ripening,  and 
hence  shorten  the  possible  storage  period.  For 
instance,  apples  held  at  50 °F.  will  ripen  ap¬ 
proximately  twice  as  fast  as  those  held  at 
32  °F.,  and  at  ordinary  room  temperature  they 
will  ripen  about  four  times  as  fast. 

A  reliable  thermometer  in  the  storage  room 
is  essential  for  success.  Also,  an  outside  ther¬ 
mometer  with  a  northern  exposure  is  a  great 
convenience.  To  get  a  common  storage  room 
cool  in  the  fall,  one  must  utilize  the  cool  night 
air  by  opening  ventilating  ducts  or  windows 
at  night  and  closing  them  whenever  the  out¬ 
side  temperature  is  not  materially  lower  than 
that  in  the  storage.  In  cold  weather  some 
home  storages  may  require  heat  to  keep  fruit 
from  freezing;  but  in  the  average  home  fruit 


cellar,  even  when  separated  and  insulated 
from  the  warmer  part  of  the  cellar  containing 
the  furnace,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  partially 
open  windows  to  the  outside  air  at  intervals 
to  maintain  the  desired  coolness. 

Since  apples  are  85%  water,  a  fairly  high 
moisture  content  must  be  maintained  in  the 
storage  atmosphere  to  prevent  an  undue 
amount  of  shriveling.  A  moist  dirt  floor  is 
therefore  best  to  help  preserve  the  desired 
humidity.  Sprinkling  the  floor  and  walls  once 
or  twice  a  week  is  often  helpful.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  importance  of  fairly  high  humidity  in 
the  fresh  fruit  storage  is  too  often  not  fully 
realized.  Shriveled  apples  are  the  result. 
Most  common  storages  are  sufficiently  venti¬ 
lated.  However,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  fruits  may  readily  take  on  bad  odors. 
Hence,  onions,  turnips  and  cabbage  should 
not  be  stored  with  apples  and  pears,  although 
vegetables  like  carrots  and  beets  may  well  be 
stored  in  the  same  room. 

Definite  measures  should  be  taken  to  make 
storages  both  mouse  and  rat  proof,  and  ade¬ 
quate  precautions  against  the  infestation  of 
tight  storages  should  be  exercised.  Often  rats 
and  mice  find  their  way  into  otherwise  rodent- 
proof  structures  through  open  or  imperfect 
doors  or  windows,  or  they  actually  may  be 
carried  in  unsuspectingly  in  filled  apple  boxes. 
No  matter  how  it  happens,  depredations  in¬ 
evitably  follow.  The  annual  storage  losses 
caused  by  these  vermin  are  tremendous  and 
yet  a  high  percentage  of  loss  is  readily  pre¬ 
ventable.  l.  s. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 

T  T  sure  is  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  just  to 

be  alive  these  fine  fall  days.  Cool  nights,  crisp 
days,  fall  rains,  all  combine  to  make  life  a  great 
thing.  No  doubt  the  summer  heat  and  drouth 
have  made  many  an  Eastern  farmer  wish 
he  could  move  to  the  corn  belt,  where  the  tall 
corn  grows  and  feed  is  always  plentiful.  Well,- 
listen,  brother,  you  just  get  right  down 
on  your  prayer  bones  and  thank  goodness  that 
you  live  w'here  you  do.  In  the  corn  belt  during 
summer,  it  gets  hot  and  stays  hot  day.  and 
night,  week  after  week,  with  day  at  110  and 
the  coolest  night  at  90  or  more.  Hot  weather 
is  ideal  for  bugs  as  well  as  corn.  When  the 
corn  is  about  half  grown,  along  comes  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chinch  Bug  to  settle  down  on  a  stalk: 
Those  chinch  bugs  never  heard  of  birth  con¬ 
trol,  so  they  have  large  families.  Two  weeks 
after  the  couple  has  settled  down,  they  are 
ready  to  retire,  leaving  a  hundred  thousand 
descendants  to  carry  on.  The  entire  stalk  is 
black  with  chinch  bugs.  A  chinch  bug  has  an 
odor  which  would  make  a  Manhattan  bedbug 
smell  like*  extract  of  roses,  and  it  leaves  that 
smell  behind.  That  is  one  reason  "why  they 
seldom  cut  corn  in  the  corn  belt.  A  respectable 
cow  would  not  stay  in  the  barn  where  corn 
fodder  covered  with  chinch  bugs  was  stored, 
let  alone  eat  it. 

Corn  root  worms  eat  the  roots,  corn  borers 
weaken  the  stalks,  along  comes  a  twister  and 
those  twelve-foot  stalks  go  down  in  seventeen 
different  directions.  Imagine  the  pleasing  job 
of  untangling  that  mess  at  husking  time.  Even 
deacons  pack  their  religion  in  moth  balls  be¬ 
fore  tackling  that  job.  But  at  last  the  corn  is 
gathered,  the  big  herd  of  hogs  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  But  hold  on  a  minute,  one  of  those  hogs  is 
acting  queer.  Nothing  new,  just  a  dose  of  hog 
cholera  and  awray  goes  the  whole  herd,  taking 
with  it  the  entire  income  for  the  year. 

Yes,  I  have  walked  in  the  tall  corn,  seen  the 
feed  lots  and  the  stock  yards,  smelled  chinch 
bugs,  scratched  chigger  bites,  slapped  vainly  at 
fleas,  endured  heat  and  buffalo  gnats  and 
crossed  the  prairies,  but  it  is  none  of  these  that 
dwell  in  blessed  memory  at  eventide.  Rather 
it  is  the  rolling  sw^eep  of  the  old  Genesee  Val¬ 
ley,  the  matchless  grandeur  of  the  Tioga  re¬ 
gion,  the  heart  wrarmth  and  tender  loveliness 
of  the  Pennsylvania  valleys  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  Michigan  fruit  belt,  w^hich  is  now 
my  home.  Where  in  all  t^e  world  is  there  a 
region  to  equal  the  Lake  Champlain  hills?  No- 
wrhere  is  there  a  grander  sight  than  the  Pali¬ 
sades  and  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson.  All  New 
England  is  replete  with  inspiration  and  splen¬ 
dor.  It  is  a  storied  region  rich  in  all  things 
which  make  life  a  happy  adventure. 

Berrian  County,  Mich.  l.  b.  reber. 
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2o  you.  Mcwi  BETTER  CORN 


. .  .Tells  how  you 
can  grow  corn  that  resists  drought, 
saves  labor,  and  yields  more. 


Here’s  a  book  that  every  farmer  who  plants  corn 
should  read.  In  simple,  easy  to  understand  language 
it  explains  why  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  outproduce 
neighboring  fields  most  every  time.  Explains  how  FUNK 
G  HYBRIDS  get  off  to  an  early  vigorous  start,  how 
they  develop  deep  root  systems  that  keep  the  plant 
going  through  spells  of  drought,  how  their  strong 
whippy  stalks  stand  up  through  storms,  and  how  they  produce  bigger  yields 


of  better  corn. 


Whether  you  plant  corn  for  husking  or  for  silage,  whether  you  have  an  early 
Or  late  season,  you’ll  find  we  have  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  suited  to  your  local 
Climate  or  soil  conditions  —  hybrids  that  are  regularly  outproducing  many 
Other  corns. 

To  make  sure  you  get  the  right  hybrid  for  your  farm  we  suggest  that  you 
Order  early  this  year.  Write  today  for  prices  and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  new 
Hybrid  Com  Book. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc.  *  Box  310  Londisvillo  (Lancaster  County),  Po. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  LES$|jjdd 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 


Makes  Lumber, 
lies,  shingles, 
crates, 
studding, 
siding- 


Belsaw  Models  in  10, 

14  and  20  feet  sawing 
lengths.  Patented  Mechan¬ 
ical  Feed,  accurate  set  works  and 
positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old 
auto  engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
used  for  commercial  sawing.  Pays  for  itself 
quickly.  Send  post  card  today  for  FREE  booklet. 
How  To  Make  Lumber"  and  Catalog  of  Woodworking 

Equipment.  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

Dept.  1829-B  ■  3542  Main  Street,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes. 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  dozen. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each,  $14  doz. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

Blight  resistant,  five  strong  one-year  trees,  postpaid  $2. 
Write  for  list  of  grafted  and  select  honey  locust  for 
cattle  feed,  walnuts,  English — Black,  Filberts,  Oaks, 
Persimmons,  Flowering  trees  for  song  bird  food. 

Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65R,  Downingtown,  Penna. 


N 


ORTHERN  GROWN 

FRUIT  TREES 

^  k  /or  Orc/orc/  A/o/7/s 


[ 


Grown  under  famed  Maloney  supervision,  with 
hardy  root  systems,  these  sturdy  trees  survive  ex¬ 
treme  climatic  conditions  destructive  to  many  trees. 

The  same  care  is  given  to  the  development 
~ of  all  varieties  so  bigger  profits  re- 
^QffJ  v.  *ult  from  these  better  fruits.  Our 

-  J-  >  Guide  should  be  in  the  hands 

of  every  fruit  grower.  It’s 
Free;  write  for  your  copy  today. 

MALONEY  BROS. 
NURSERY  CO.,  INC. 

16  Circle  Road  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


r/OUR  YEAR 


REGAL  LILY  BULBS,  blooming  size,  6  for  $1.00. 

F.  HELMBRECHT,  EAST  SPRINGFIELD,  PA. 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK  . 

72  Art  Color  Pages  . . .  FREE 


STARKING 

Apple 

(Trademark) 


We  stand  15%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Victory  Planting 

Specials  in  Roses  and  Shrubs 

itNYl 
10-44 


NEW  varieties  of  fruit  trees  save  yearsof 
v 


waiting — now  ready  to  help  National 
Health  and  Victory.  Bred  and  Se¬ 
lected  to  bear  younger.  Introduced 
by  the  wizards  of  horticulture  Burbank 
and  Stark.  Luscious  fruits  of  mammoth  size  and  extra  flavor. 

Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and  hardiness  so  they  thrive  and 
bear  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow.  __  _ 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System  of 
grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to  assure 
you  get  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  or  weaklings. 

EXTRA  GLORIOUS  BIG  72-PG.  CATALOG  (FREE  while 
supply  lasts)  shows  these  miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  natural 
beauty.  “Expert’s-Choice”  Fruit  Tree  Victory  Collections  now  at  15% 
off — we  stand  15%  of  cost  to  encourage  patriotic  planting  and  help 
win  the  war.  Specials  in  shrubs  and  roses.  MAIL  COUPON  today. 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  Box  BB-14  Louisiana,  Ho. 

SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 

—Big  money  weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made  exceptional 
earnings,  $240.01  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
chance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges  Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Don't  miss  chance.  Mail  coupon  NOW I 


STARK 
NURSERIES 
BB-14 
Louisiana,  Mo. 


Please  send  1945 
YEAR  BOOK  of 
Stark-Burbank  Prize 
Fruits,  etc. 

I  may  want  about. . .  .trees 


I  have  about 
ft.  of  ground  (or 


acres 


Name 


St.  or  R.F.D . 


P.O 


Check  here  If  interested  In  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In¬ 
come  Plan  for  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees. 


THE  GARDEN  FORUM 


Hen  Manure  for  Potatoes 

A  neighbor  has  told  me  that  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  good  coat  of  chicken  manure 
before  fall  spading  and  then  applying 
some  superphosphate,  I  could  grow  a 
good  crop  of  potatoes  next  year.  I 
know  that  chicken  manure  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  but  what  about  potash?  Would 
I  get  better  results  having  it  spread 
over  ground  all  winter  or  is  it  best  to 
spread  when  ready  to  work  the  ground 
next  spring?  T.  s. 

New  York. 

Chicken  manure  is  an  excellent  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  potatoes  if  properly  supple¬ 
mented.  It  should  be  used  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  six  tons  per  acre  and 
supplemented  with  600  pounds  of  0-14- 
14,  400  pounds  of  0-20-20.  The  poultry 
manure  should  be  spread  on  the  land 
before  turning  it  over  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  then  applied.  Applying 
the  manure  to  the  land  followed  by 
fall  plowing  or  spading  is  a  good  prac¬ 
tice. 


Lime  Garden  in  Fall 

Last  year  I  took  a  piece  of  ground 
for  cultivation  that  had  not  been  used 
for  years.  Although  I  did  not  use  any 
fertilizer,  the  tomato  plants  thrived, 
and  the  harvest  was  very  good  both 
last  year  and  also  this  year.  This  year 
I  also  tried  other  crops,  beans,  beets, 
carrots  and  peas,  but  without  success. 
What  kind  of  fertilizer  should  I  apply 
and  in  what  quantity?  R.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Your  soil  for  the  vegetable  crops 
mentioned  probably  needs  lime,  which 
should  be  applied  in  the  fall  at  the 
rate  of  50  pounds  per  1000  square  feet. 
At  the  time  of  planting  in  the  spring, 
apply  35  pounds  per  1000  square  feet 
of  any  good  garden  fertilizer,  such  as 
the  5-10-5  formula.  In  addition,  any 
kind  of  manure  will  be  beneficial. 


Transplanting  Asparagus 

Is  it  possible  to  transplant  aspara¬ 
gus  in  the  fall?  My  garden  is  rather 
low,  and  the  biggest  part  is  very  wet 
in  the  spring  time,  so  I  wonder  if  I 
could  transplant  it  this  fall.  J.  w. 

New  York. 

Asparagus  may  be  transplanted  in 
the  fall  any  time  after  the  stalks  above 
ground  are  killed  by  frost.  The  roots 
should  be  covered  with  at  least  four 
inches  of  soil.  Asparagus  needs  plenty 
of  lime  and  should  be  well  fertilized. 


Frost  Kills  Garden  Huckleberry 

Do  huckleberries  keep  on  growing 
as  other  berries  of  that  kind  do?  What 
I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  I 
must  plant  new  seed  every  year. 

New  York.  E.  m. 

The  garden  huckleberry,  or  wonder 
berry  as  it  is  called,  is  an  annual  plant 
of  the  night-shade  family  related  to 
the  tomato.  The  plants  will  be  killed 
by  frost  and  must  be  started  from  seed 
each  year.  h.  b.  t. 


Watermelons  Did  Well 

This  season  I  grew  good  watermelons 
for  the  first  time  in  my  gardening  in 
Ohio.  I  have  tried  it  before  and  only 
succeeded  in  raising  them  about  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg  and  of  about  the  same 
appearance. 

I  had  been  told  that  to  raise  good 
watermelons  they  should  be  planted  on 
the  side  or  top  of  a  hill  where  it  is  dry 
and  well  drained.  I’ve  tried  that  with¬ 
out  success.  But  this  season  I  planted 
them  in  the  lowest,  wettest  spot  I  could 
find,  arid  you  should  have  seen  the 
vines.  I  planted  a  few  hills  of  musk- 
melons  and  just  below  them  a  few 
hills  of  watermelons,  and  to  one  side 
of  them  a  few  hills  of  squash.  The 
muskmelons  started  off  first,  but  the 
|  watermelon  vines  soon  covered  the 
'  last  hill  of  muskmelons,  and  the  squash 
vines  were  on  top  of  the  watermelons, 
and  all  did  fine. 

The  watermelons  I  planted  were 
named  King  and  Queen,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  will  keep  until  Christmas. 

Ohio.  F.  s.  H. 


Pheasant  Season  Shortened 

The  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  has  announced  that  the 
pheasant  season,  which  opens  on  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  will  close  on  October  21.  The 
original  syllabus  schedule  ended  the 
season  on  October  28. 

Only  a  total  of  four  cock  birds  is  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  season,  with  a  limit  of 
one  per  day.  The  former  announced 
limit  was  two  per  day,  with  a  six-bag 
limit.  No  change  was  made  relative 
to  the  pheasant  season  on  Long  Island. 
The  limit  there  is  two  cock  birds  per 
day,  with  a  total  of  six  for  the  season, 
which  is  from  November  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31. 


KNOW  YOUR  OATS 


AVERAGES  50% 
INCREASE  IN  YIELD 


You'll  want  to  plant  the  oats  that 
resist  rusts  and  smuts,  mature 
ahead  of  dry  weather,  give 
higher  weight  per  bushel. 


HERE'S  CERTIFIED  SEED 

Why  gamble?  Sow  only  Certi¬ 
fied  First  Generation  Seed  grown 
directly  from  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture  new  foundation 
stocks.  Comes  to  you  tested, 
officially  tagged  and  sealed. 
Send  for  producer's  list. 


Sty  Ked  7(/\ 


C[*Tlm  sn0 

Write  for  these  2 
FREE  Booklets 

Amazing  story  of 
Vidand  Oats  .  .  also 
WISCONSIN  HYBRID 
Corn,  another  out¬ 
standing  Wisconsin 
grain  specialty. 


WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Agronomy  Bldg.  Madison  6,  Wisconsin 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING:  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  77  years 
experience,  we  guarantee  sattsfac- 
tion.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Bex  R 1 04,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

- WASHINGTON  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS - 

Bhubarb,  Horse  Radish  Roots.  Herbs.  Raspberry 
plants.  Five-year  Asparagus  Roots,  fall  planting.  Pot 
grown  Strawberry  Plants.  Plant  now.  17  kinds. 

WARREN  SHINN,  WOODBURY,  NEW  JERSEY 
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REMITS  SUPER-YIELDING 
CORN  —  for  both  Crib  &  Silo 

Newest  hybrid  corn  reports  show  su¬ 
perior  yield  and  hardiness  resulting 
from  years  of  breeding  in  northern 
territory. 

The  Renk  Pedigree  certifies  northern- 
bred  strains  with  hardy  resistance  and 
early  maturity,  adapted  to  entire  north¬ 
ern  zone.  These  include  varieties  that 
stand  up  under  borer  attack!  Rugged 
roots,  stalks,  dense  green  foliage  —  a 
super -yielding  crib  and  silage  corn! 
Backed  by  the  breeders  of  Renk  Inter¬ 
national  Grand  Champion  Sheep. 


SENSATIONAL 

VICLAND 


NEW 

OATS 


Best  yielder  yet  developed.  Blue  tag 
quality  —  certified  First  Generation 
seed,  grown  exclusively  in  Wisconsin. 
#2.50  per  bushel. 

Color  folders.  Excellent  Deal- 
er  Territories  Open — WRITE 

Wm.  F.  RENK  and  SONS 

Sun  Prairie,  Wit. 
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A  Winter  Window  Garden 

Although  the  window  garden  is  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  production  of  beauty,  I 
have  tried  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
which,  by  their  nature,  would  have  a 
chance  to  make  profitable  growth  in 
the  Window  garden,  and  have  found 
a  few  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 

Since  parsley  has  been  shown  to  be 
such  a  splendid  carrier  of  vitamins,  it 
has  become  more  popular  than  ever, 
but  most  of  us  oldtime  gardeners 
needed  no  reminder  to  provide  a  year- 
round  supply  of  its  tasty  leaves.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  that  I  had  no  green¬ 
house,  several  plants  of  spring-sown 
parsley  were  potted  up  before  winter 
set  in,  half  of  which  were  placed  in  a 
protected  cold  frame  for  late  winter 
use  or  to  replace  the  other  half,  which 
was  put  in  the  window  garden  after  it 
became  exhausted  or  had  fallen  victim 
of  insect  pests. 

A  rich  compost  should  be  used  in  the 
potting  if  a  heavy  production  of  large, 
succulent  leaves  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  over  a  long  period,  and  watering 
with  manure  water  is  recommended 
after  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  cutting, 
perhaps  sooner  if  the  original  soil  was 
not  very  rich.  A  careful  watch  should 
be  kept  for  aphids,  parsley's  worst  en¬ 
emy  in  the  indoor  garden,  and  correc¬ 
tive  measures  (nicotine  spray  is  good) 
applied  at  their  first  appearance.  A 
few  plants  put  in  a  cold  frame  in  au¬ 
tumn  and  protected  against  severe 
freezing  during  the  winter,  will  come 
into  production  soon  after  the  sash  is 
put  on  in  the  spring,  thus  supplying  the 
table  between  the  passing  of  the  in¬ 
door  crop  and  the  coming  of  the  new 
seeding. 

Handled  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
mentioned  for  parsley  in  the  window 
garden,  chives  will  furnish  a  supply  of 
savory  leaves  throughout  most  of  the 
winter.  It  is  perhaps  less  useful  than 
the  first,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be 
very  good  for  flavoring  soups  and  other 
dishes  as  well  as  adding  zest  to  a  sand¬ 
wich.  Nor  should  the  ornamental  value 
of  both  plants  be  overlooked.  The 
finely  cut  leaves  of  parsley,  especially 
the  Paramount  variety,  are  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  a  fern. 

I  have  three  shallow  boxes  eight 
inches  wide  and  a  foot  long,  which  are 
kept  in  use  all  winter  producing  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  upland  cress,  or  pepper 
grass,  in  sunny  windows.  At  about  two- 
week  intervals  a  box  is  filled  with  a 
rich  compost,  for  the  plant  is  a  rapid 
grower  and  only  the  most  tender 
growths  are  palatable.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  rows  about  an  inch  apart.  It  is  then 
put  aside  until  the  plants  commence  to 
come  up,  when  it  is  placed  in  a  sunny 
window,  and  turned  daily  to  prevent 
leggy,  uneven  growth.  This  is  one  of 
the  quickest  crops,  the  most  precocious 
plants  being  ready  for  the  harvest 
within  three  weeks.  It  is  a  splendid 
appetizer,  eaten  raw  after  being  salted 
to  taste,  but  its  greatest  value  is  in 
sandwiches,  either  alone  or  with  let¬ 
tuce.  We  like  it  especially  well  in  the 
latter  role.  One  of  the  leaf  lettuces, 
such  as  Grand  Rapids  or  Black -seeded 
Simpson,  handled  in  the  same  way  pro¬ 
duces  the  other  part  of  these  lettuce- 
cress  sandwiches.  The  lettuce  in  that 
case  is  used  when  only  an  inch  or  so 
high.  One  of  the  culinary  mustards, 
like  Fordhood  Fancy,  also  makes  a 
good  plant  when  handled  in  a  similar 
manner.  c.  w.  w. 


Beeswax  Is  Useful 

Surprising,  indeed,  is  the  great  vari¬ 
ation  in  kind  and  source  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  things  needed  to  wage 
an  all-out  global  war.  Even  the  busy 
bee  is  helping  to  put  the  sting  into  the 
Yanks’  attack  on  Hitler  and  the  Japs. 
Its  war  product  is  beeswax,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  many  hives  that  dot  city 
backyards  as  well  as  farms  throughout 
the  country.  In  quieter  times,  makers 
of  cosmetics  and  candles  are  its  largest 
users,  but  today  beeswax  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  material,  going  to  war  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  million  pounds  a  year, 
with  over  100  important  military  uses. 

Beeswax  is  used  in  camouflage  make¬ 
up  and  in  a  preparation  that  makes 
the  hands  and  faces  of  men  in  raiding 
parties  less  visible.  It  is  an  ingredient 
of  adhesive  tape.  Dentists  use  it  in 
large  quantities  for  treating  the  teeth. 
The  cobbler  has  it  on  the  thread  with 
which  he  sews  shoes.  Canvas  can  be 
waterproofed  with  beeswax  because, 
unlike  paraffin,  it  will  not  mildew.  It 
is  used  in  the  tape  that  seals  boxes  of 
shells,  and  in  the  coating  that  makes 
them  waterproof.  War  materiel  with 
a  tropical  port  as  its  destination  is  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  coating  of  beeswax,  be¬ 
cause  it  withstands  heat  better  than 
ordinary  grease.  It  is  also  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  protective  coating  on  war 
planes.  Beeswax  is  an  ingredient  of 
polishes  and  varnishes.  It  is  used  in 
large  quantities  to  wax  cables  and  pul¬ 
leys.  It  provides  better  insulation  for 
electric  wiring. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  shipping 
was  more  plentiful,  over  half  of  our 
beeswax  came  from  abroad.  To  help 
meet  the  increased  demand  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  500,000  beekeepers.  They  are 
saving  the  wax  that  ordinarily  is  wast¬ 
ed,  and  culling  their  honeycombs  closer 
than  usual.  These  two  things  alone, 
bee  experts  estimate,  will  provide  the 
million  pounds  of  beeswax  needed  an¬ 
nually  for  war  purposes.  H.  w.  B. 
Massachusetts. 


You  know  how  soft  ground  can  gum 
up  some  tractor  tires.  It  clogs  up  the 
tread,  slows  up  the  work,  balls  up  your 
day. 


We  learned  that  early  in  the  game  out 
on  Goodyear’s  large  Arizona  farm.  So  we 
tested  various  types  of  treads  out  there 
—  and  developed  the  famous  Goodyear 
Sure-Grip  tractor  tire. 


Sure-Grips  won’t  gum  up  because  they 
have  an  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  self -clean¬ 
ing  tread.  Those  husky,  wide-based  lugs 
are  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  Chan¬ 
nels  are  open  at  both  ends  so  dirt  will 
slide  out  —  there  are  no  mud  traps  to 
pack  up  solid. 


That  means  sure-footed  traction  in  soft 
spots,  more  pull,  more  work,  with  less 
fuel.  And  note  that  those  lugs  are  even¬ 
spaced  for  even  pulling  —  no  jerks. 


Yes,  in  Sure-Grips  you  get  practical  farm 
experience  and  common  sense,  teamed 
up  with  Goodyear  Research,  to  save  you 
time  and  money. 


Because  tractor  tires  are  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  investment,  it’s  wise  to  get  the  best. 
x4.nd  that’s  another  way  of  saying,  “Get 
Goodyears!” 

Sure-Grip — T.M.The  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


BUTTRESSED 

BASE 


KELLY’S 
Fruit  Trees 

CHERRIES,  APPLES,  PLUMS,  PEARS, 
GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBER¬ 
RIES,  SHADE  TREES  and  other  Nursery 
Stock  planted  this  Fall  will  get  off  with 
a  head  start  next  Spring.  Supply  is  lim¬ 
ited.  Get  our  new  FALL  CATALOG  and 
order  promptly.  It’s  FREE.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Our  64th  Year. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES,  Ine. 

30  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


ES 


P 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 


NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts— Profit— Shade— Beauty— Fun 

Send  postcard  now  for  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  42  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  om^ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut 
trees  for  over  48  years. 

Sunny  Ridge,  43S  New  St.,  Swarthmore.  Pa. 


For  centuries  the  delight  of  gardens  in 
European  countries.  Now  available  in 
America.  They  produce  delicious  fruit 
right  at  your  own  doorstep. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  on  Fruit  Trees, 
Berries,  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R, Geneva,  N.Y. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Many  of  them  bear  fruit  the  first 
„»~,year  Planted.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

STERN'S  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R,  CENEYA,  N.  Y, 
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©RANCEBURG  PERFORATED  PIPE  provides 
better  farm  and  muckland  drainage.  Often 
one  underdrain  properly  placed  may  make 
acres  of  soggy,  useless  land  productive. 

Makes  soil  mellow  and  easily  tilled  — 
more  retentive  of  fertilizer.  Crops  can  be 
planted  earlier  in  the  season,  too.  Changes 
in  ground  temperature — alternate  freezing 
and  thawing — do  not  crack  or  spall  this 
durable,  non-rigid  pipe.  Light  in  weight 
- — easy  to  handle  and  install.  Has  high 
crushing  strength — does  not  break  easily 
— ^withstands  soil  settlement  and  heaving. 
Snap  couplings  speed  installation,  keep 
pipe  in  line  and  prevent  backfill  from 
entering. 

Oranceburc  perforated  pipe  is  also 
ideal  for  septic  tank  filter  beds,  founda¬ 
tion  footing  drains,  and  many  other  uses 
©n  the  modern  farm. 


Orangeburg  pipe  without  perforations 
is  made  for  house-to-sewer  connections, 
downspouts,  and  any  tight-line  drainage. 
Taperweld  couplings  provide  permanent, 
watertight  joints  —  easily  and  quickly 
made.  No  infiltration — no  root  growth  in 
the  line. 


Ask  your  plumbing  contractor  or  build¬ 
ing  material  dealer.  Or  mail  coupon 
today! 


t 

I  THE  FIBRE  CONDUIT  COMPANY  (RNY-10)  I 
j  ORANGEBURG,  N.  Y. 

|  Please  send  literature  on  ORANGEBURG  PIPE.  I 
|  Also  name  of  nearest  dealer* 

t  . .  | 

|  Address . „ .  j 

1  City  or  Town . . .  j 


Fruit  Growers  Meet  at  Geneva 


Twenty-six  years  of  the  work  of  the 
New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association  were  observed  at  the 
State  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  last  month  as  scientists,  growers 
and  amateur  enthusiasts  joined  in  ob¬ 
serving  the  annual  meeting  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

New  varieties  of  apples,  grapes, 
pears,  plums,  peaches  and  miscellane¬ 
ous  fruits  were  the  chief  attraction. 
Members  enjoyed  hearing  talks  by 
Prof.  A.  S.  Colby,  chief  in  small  fruit 
culture  at  the  University  of  Illinois; 


Seedless  grapes,  the  Bronx  seedless 
variety,  exhibited  at  the  fruit  meeting 
in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  September  21. 


George  M.  Darrow,  senior  pomologist 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  charge  of  strawberry  breeding,  and 
Dr.  Leon  Havis,  senior  pomologist  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  charge  of  peach  breeding. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  director  of  the 
Geneva  Station,  said  that  fruit  breeding 
needs  to  emerge  from  the  “pilot”  stage 
and  be  conducted  upon  a  much  broader 
scale.  Success  with  a  limited  number 
of  crosses  warrants  a  wider  search  for 
new  and  improved  varieties  that  will 
better  serve  growers  and  consumers. 
The  Cortland  apple  was  mentioned.  Dr. 
Heinicke  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  one  of  eleven  seedlings 
of  a  Mclntosh-Ben  Davis  cross.  “If  the 
selection  had  been  made  from  perhaps 


1000  seedlings,  I  am  sure  we  would 
have  a  much  better  apple  than  the  Cort¬ 
land,”  he  said.  Dr.  Heinicke  lauded  the 
work  of  the  fruit  testing  association, 
whose  membership  now  totals  more 
than  2,300,  as  a  large  pool  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  with  varieties  on  trial.  He 
said  new  fruit  might  look  attractive, 
but  every  one  wants  to  know  how  it 
will  keep,  how  the  trees  will  grow, 
whether  the  buds  will  require  thinning, 
and  if  cross-pollination  is  required. 

Prof.  Colby  told  the  fruit  testers  that 
the  Sodus  purple  raspberry,  developed 
ki  Geneva,  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  throughout  the  nation,  and  that 
the  Catskill  strawberry  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important  to  commercial 
growers  in  the  Northeast. 

The  Sun  High  peach  developed  by 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  was 
highly  praised  by  Dr.  Leon  Havis,  who 
said  this  hardy  peach  should  be  given 
a  thorough  trial. 

An  unusual  exhibit  of  J.  R.  Hale 
peaches,  weighing  at  least  one  pound 
each,  was  furnished  by  A.  L.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Silver  Creek.  Mr.  Shuttleworth 
also  displayed  some  of  the  new  Indian 
Summer  berries,  listed  by  him  as  the 
most  profitable  red  raspberry,  giving  a 
heavy  yield  in  both  its  early  summer 
and  fall  crops.  The  Indian  Summer 
berry  is  one  of  the  earlier  summer  sea¬ 
son’s  red  raspberries,  ripening  in  early 
June.  The  bushes  also  produce  the  lat¬ 
est  red  berry  crop  of  the  year  in  late 
September  and  early  October,  continu¬ 
ing  to  bear  until  killing  frosts  come  in 
the  fall. 

John  Birdseye,  Canandaigua,  exhib¬ 
ited  Macoun  apples  from  his  twelve- 
year-old  orchard  which  started  to  bear 
profitably  four  years  ago.  The  apples 
are  of  the  McIntosh  type,  but  ripen 
later  in  the  fall  and  are  described  as 
excellent  eating  apples,  with  crisp,  ten¬ 
der  flesh. 

George  A.  Morse  was  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Test¬ 
ers  Cooperative.  Other  officers,  all  re¬ 
elected,  are:  Vice-president,  Frank  B. 
Smith,  Castleton;  secretary-treasurer, 
Richard  Wellington,  Geneva;  associa¬ 
tion  manager,  Harry  L.  King,  Geneva; 
directors,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Smith  and 
Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  former  director  of 
the  Geneva  Station. 

Officers  reported  459  new  members 
were  accepted  into  the  organization 
last  year,  bringing  the  total  nationwide 
membership  to  well  over  2300  persons. 
A  financial  deficit  of  a  year  ago  has 
been  disposed  of  and  a  net  profit  of 
$4,474  is  now  shown  by  the  association. 


CANVAS  COVERS 

Size  9'x7\  $3.69.  Other  sizes  and  weights  priced 
proportionately  low.  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 
ATWOOD  Tent  &  Awning  Co..  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


AIR-COOLED  POWER 


BRIGGS  StSTRATTOH 


Over 

Et*qities 


••saaa 


...  because  Briggs  &  Stratton  4-cycle 
engines  give  quick,  sure  starting 
and  dependable,  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farm  families  —  America's  farms 
have  helped  to  create  the  demand  for 
over  two  million  oi  these  precision - 
built  engines  —  and  more  firmly 
established  Briggs  &  Stratton  as 
builders  of  the  world’s  finest  4-cycle 

8  Air-Cooled  gasoline  engines. 

|  BRIGGS  &  STRATTON  CORP.,  MILWAUKEE  1,  WlS.,  U.S.A. 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Apple  Trees  from  Seed 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  seeds 
from  apples  will  develop  into  trees  and 
now  long  is  required  to  get  apples  from 
such  trees.  When  should  the  seeds  be 
planted?  s* 

It  is  possible,  to  grow  apple  trees 
from  seed  and  also  to  secure  fruit  from 
trees  raised  in  this  way.  In  fact,  this 
is  the  method  by  which  new  varieties 
are  produced.  The  difficulty  is  that  it 
is  only  ohe  seedling  in  many  thousand 
that  produces  fruit  that  is  worthwhile; 
most  of  the  fruits  produced  are  hardly 
fit  for  modern  market  requirements. 
Horticulture  has  been  blessed  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  propagate  de¬ 
sirable  varieties  by  budding  and  graft¬ 
ing.  Since  nature  has  offered  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  seems  hardly  worthwhile  to 
consider  growing  apples  from  seed  ex¬ 
cepting  for  the  fun  of  it  or  for  the 
possible  production  of  a  new  variety. 
The  understocks  upon  which  apple  trees 
are  worked  are,  of  course,  raised  mostly 
from  seed. 

Apple  seed  is  best  planted  in  early 
Spring.  Seed  which  is  taken  from 
apples  which  have  been  kept  in  storage 
may  be  planted  and  will  germinate.  On 
the  other  hand,  seed  which  has  been 
kept  dry,  must  first  be  placed  in  a  cool, 
moist  environment,  such  as  mixing  with 
damp  sand  and  placing  in  a  refrigera¬ 
tor  or  on  the  earth  floor  of  a  cellar. 
Under  these  conditions  the  seed  will 
germinate  after  about  six  weeks  of 
treatment.  The  treatment  must  be  be¬ 
gun  about  six  weeks  before  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  seed  can  be  planted. 


Hardiness  of  Peach  Trees 

I  noticed  in  one  of  your  issues  that 
the  Wilma  peach  is  given  as  a  variety 
which  will  stand  a  temperature  of  — 25° 
Fahrenheit.  I  am  interested  in  a  peach 
which  will  stand  25°  below  or  nearly 
so,  since  that  is  the  temperature  we 
had  in  the  Winter  of  1933-34,  when 
eight  of  my  peach  trees  were  killed 
outright.  Is  there  such  a  peach?  b.  f. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
hardiness  of  varieties  of  peaches.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Elberta,  which  is 
widely  grown,  is  one  of  the  more  tender 
sorts.  Among  the  hardier  kinds  are 
Greensboro,  Carmen,  Chili,  Crosby,  and 
Veteran.  More  recently  the  Polly 
peach  has  been  introduced  from  Iowa 
as  relatively  hardy.  Nevertheless, 
peach  trees  will  not  stand  severe  cold. 


When  the  temperature  drops  to  — 10 
to  — 15  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  buds 
are  likely  to  be  killed.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  drops  to  20  to  25°  below  zero, 
the  trees  are  likely  either  to  be  killed 
outright  or  to  be  severely  damaged. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  yet  to 
be  done  in  developing  hardy  peaches. 
There  is  some  promise  from  peach  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  been  introduced 
from  Russia.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
other  materials  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  which  should  be  and  will  some 
day  be  brought  to  this  country  to  help 
solve  this  problem  of  the  peach  grower. 


Grapes  Drying  Up 

Will  you  help  me  solve  the  problem 
of  my  grape  vines?  I  have  three  Con¬ 
cord  vines  and  one  Niagara.  I  do  not 
trim  them  very  much,  as  one  is  shade 
over  our  lawn  swing  and  another  over 
an  arbor.  They  bloom,  and  grapes 
form  in  large  clusters.  Then  they 
wither  nnd  dry  up.  It  has  been  just 
these  last  two  years  they  have  done 
this.  Before  this  they  matured  just 
fine.  f.  s.  c. 

Your  experience  is  similar  to  that  of 
many  others  the  last  two  years.  Both 
last  year  and  this  year  were  very  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  development  of  mil¬ 
dews  and  black  rot.  These  fungus 
troubles  result  in  discoloration  and 
rotting  of  the  fruit  and  shattering  of 
the  berries  from  the  clusters.  Control 
consists  in  spraying  with  Bordeau  mix 
ture  (4-4-100)  (1)  just  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open;  (2)  as  soon  as  the  berries 
have  set;  (3)  when  the  berries  begin 
to  touch  in  the  cluster,  and  (4)  two 
weeks  later.  If  the  weather  is  humid 
and  damp,  additional  sprays  of  the 
same  material  may  be  necessary. 


Pollinating  Sweet  Cherries 

I  have  a  small  cherry  tree  planted 
about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Each  year 
it  is  full  of  bloom,  but  the  small  fruits 
drop  off  before  they  ripen.  b.  v. 

The  sweet  cherry  will  not  set  fruit  if 
the  blossoms  are  pollinated  with  pol¬ 
len  from  the  same  tree  or  the  same 
variety.  A  second  variety  must  be  used 
with  it  to  cross  fertilize  the  blossoms. 
Almost  any  other  variety  will  do,  al¬ 
though  the  Bing.  Napoleon  and  Lam¬ 
bert  varieties  will  not  cross  fertilize 
each  other  satisfactorily.  Somehow  you 
should  make  arrangements  for  cross¬ 
pollination  either  by  planting  another 
variety,  by  gathering  a  bouquet  of 
bloom  and  placing  it  near  the  tree  next 
spring  or  by  top-working  a  branch  of 
the  tree  with  some  other  variety. 


The  Man  Whose  Living  Depends 
on  the  Catch  Depends  on  These 

*osK^T 

T«**pS 


PROFESSIONAL  muskrat  trappers 
pick  these  traps  because  their  living 
depends  upon  catching  and  holding  fur 
bearers!  Delayed  action  guard  reduces 
wring-off  and  loss.  More  fur  is  sold  be¬ 
cause  more  fur  is  held.  Ask  your  dealer 
about  these  exclusive  products  of  Animal 
Trap  Company  of  America— makers  of 
the  traps  that  trappers  know  and  trust! 


Two  Trigger  Trap  — prevents  ell 
leg  movement  from  foot  to  shoulder. 

ANIMAL  TRAP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
IITITZ,  PENNA. 


Vidor  1  VO 
(Stop  Loss)— 

with  delayed 
action  guard. 


^EYmOUCL  ^miTH 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRUNERS— 

FORGED  ALLOY 
STEEL 


No.  528 

Long  handle, 
keen  "dual" 
cutting  action; 
-  FULL  LENGTH  28 
inches;  $4.00.  No. 
124— Imported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
dealer's. 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 
81  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


All  Purpose  Pre-fabricated 

STEEL  BUILDSNGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


All  Farm  Guns 

need  HOPPE’S  No  9 

Protect  what  you  may  not  be  able  to 
replace.  Keep  your  guns  clean  and 
safe.  Use  Hoppe’s  No  9  to  re¬ 
move  all  primer  residue,  pow¬ 
der  soot,  leading  and  metal 
fouling.  Use  it  to  prevent  rust 
and  pitting.  At  your  dealer’s 
— or  send  10c  for  sample.  Val¬ 
uable  “Gun  Cleaning  Guide” 

FREE  -upon  post  card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.  33.  Pa. 


GASOLINE  TANKS 

100  gallon  heavy  size  25x48  inches;  2-1-% -inch  open¬ 
ings;  price  $15.00  at  your  rail  station. 

PAUL  C.  DRUMM,  NIVERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
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JOHN  DEERE,  Moline ,  Illinois 


One  of  Mary  Bonds  daily  chores  is  grading,  cleaning  and  boxina  eaa<t  The* 
■poultry  at  her  fathers  farm,  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  are  direct  descendants 

of  her  4-H  blue-rtbbon-wmning  birds. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security 
in  many  cases  almost  as  welt  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Kluteh  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  droo¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug- 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  I.p.  ij*c 

KLUTCH  CO.,  8ox  3103-J,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y 


Countryman’s  Journal 

I  imagine  thousands  of  farmers  read 
every  word  of  “To  Plow  or  Not  to 
Plow"  in  the  September  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  My  own  curiosity  was  enough 
to  make  me  try  sweet  corn,  melons  and 
carrots  in  unplowed,  light-loam  soil. 
Neither  corn  nor  carrots  did  so  well  as 
in  the  regularly  prepared  plots.  The 
muskmelons  were  much  slower  in  com¬ 
ing  on,  but  as  this  is  written,  the  mel¬ 
ons  are  growing  well,  and  if  frost 
holds  off,  will  give  a  nearly  normal 
crop.  All  three  crops  have  had  usual 
care,  fertilization  and  water  during  the 
drought.  One  bad  feature  of  non-plow¬ 
ing  is  the  added  crop  of  weeds.  Appar¬ 
ently  moldboard  plowing  puts  a  share 
of  the  weed  seeds  deep  enough  so  they 
do  not  sprout.  I  want  to  try  a  few 
other  crops  next  season.  Anything  such 
as  this  needs  lots  of  experimentation 
before  any  conclusions  are  reached. 

Speaking  of  weeds  leads  me  to  an  ob¬ 
servation.  A  friend  once  said,  “The 
most  important  weeds  in  the  garden  are 
the  September  and  October  ones.”  He 
meant  that  many  of  us  who  keep  the 
weeds  in  control  till  then,  give  up  on 
the  last  crop,  and  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  common  weed  seeds  fall 
into  the  soil  for  next  year’s  crop  The 
family  garden  should  be  kept  free  of 
weeds  until  a  black  frost.  We’ve  been 
doing  that  at  Windleswisp  for  several 
seasons,  and  the  results  are  noticeable. 

The  controversy  over  rural  schools 
is  a  fundamental  issue  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy.  If  communities  want  to  keep 
their  own  local  schools,  they  should 
have  the  right.  There  are,  I  believe, 
cases  where  a  centralized  school  can 
serve  a  purpose.  But  I  sense  in  the  con¬ 
solidated  rural  school  program  a  deep 
and  insidious  danger  to  country  life  in 
America.  I  refer  to  the  philosophy 
ant*  Pro§ram  of  studies  in  so  many  con¬ 
solidated  schools  which  leads  the  young 
people  away  from  farm  life.  There  are 
places  where  rural  schools  are  doing  a 
good  job,  just  as  there  are  State  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  But  by  and 
large,  the  “modern”  education  weans 
youngpeople  away  from  country  liv¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  major  issue  in  our  na¬ 
tion.  How  can  we  develop  a  nation  of 
alert,  up  to  date,  business  farmers  and 
competent,  farm-loving  wives  and 
mothers  if  the  youth  education  extols 
the  city  and  condemns  the  country? 
The  old  idea  that  a  hoe  and  an  axe  is 
enough  for  a  farmer’s  education  is  a 
relic  of  the  past.  We  need  the  best  of 
blood  nnd  brains  for  our  farm  popu- 
lation.  Our  rural  leaders  in  all  organi¬ 
zations  tied  up  with  farming  should 
give  attention  to  this  problem. 

.  I  wonder  how  many  people  delight 
in  September  and  October.  I  like  the 
two  months  best  of  any  season  in  the 
years  cycle.  I  like  the  flaming  colors 
that  paint  an  Oriental  rug  pattern  over 
the  pastures,  woods  and  mountainsides. 

I  like  the  frosty,  still,  starlit  nights  and 
mellow,  warm  days.  And  when  chores 
are  done,  the  woodbox  full  and  the 
news  gotten  on  the  radio,  I  like  to  put 
my  feet  m  the  oven  of  the  kitchen  stove 
and  listen  to  the  crackle  of  the  burning 
wood  and  the  song  of  the  copper  tea 
Kettle.  h  s  p 

Fire  Precaution 

“House  afire!”  wrings  terror  in  the 
heart  of  every  one  who  lives  in  the 
country.  Each  farm  community  has  its 
tale  of  fire  and  tragic  loss,  yet  there 
are  few  homes  where  the  thought  that 
some  day  it  may  strike  you  is  taken 
seriously.  Insurance  can  rebuild  the 
house  and  replace  the  common  store 
things  that  don’t  really  matter,  but  it 
cannot  bring  back  lives  of  dear  ones  or 
the  family  heirlooms  and  numerous 
cherished  keepsakes  that  make  a  house 
a  home. 

Much  of  the  tragedy  of  fire  could  be 
avoided  by  careful  planning  for  this 
emergency.  In  any  crisis  the  average 


person  will  not  do  the  thing  he  should 
do,  simply  because  of  the  excitement. 
One  family  with  ample  help  of  neigh¬ 
bors  spent  the  precious  minutes  in 
squeezing  the  cookstove  through  the 
too  small  kitchen  door  and  then  the 
piano  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  only 
to  have  the  chimney  fall  directly  on  the 
piano  where  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
yard.  In  the  time  taken  to  remove  the 
two  heaviest  pieces  of  furniture,  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  house  could  have 
been  emptied.  Another  woman  lost  her 
head  when  she  directed  the  saving  of 
some  clothing  easily  replaced,  while 
great-grandmother’s  rosewood  table 
and  the  family  silver  in  the  same  room 
burned  to  the  ground  with  the  house. 

But  every  one  knows  such  stories 
The  point  is  that  they  could  be  avoided 
by  thoughtful  planning  and  rehearsal 
or  fire  drill,  such  as  they  have  in 
schools  or  on  shipboard. 

Any  one  with  common  sense  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  organizing  a  fire  drill.  Plan 
in  advance  the  things  you  cherish  most 
that  can  be  easily  removed,  and  carry 
them  out  in  order.  It’s  the  things  you 
cannot  replace  with  your  insurance 
money  that  no  money  can  buy,  that 
you  want  to  save.  Each  member  of 
the  family  should  be  assigned  particu¬ 
lar  items  to  rescue,  and  the  route 
through  the  rooms  by.  which  they  will 
be  reached. 

Of  course,  the  safety  of  all  members 
of  the  household  must  first  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  if  it  seems  possible  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  blaze,  use  the  ladder  and 
extinguisher  or  buckets  kept  available 
for  that  purpose.  But  if  the  fire  per¬ 
sists,  start  the  planned  evacuation. 

By  all  means,  plan  now  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  a  fire  in  your  home.  Don’t 
wait  until  your  cherished  things  are  a 
pile  of  ashes.  I  speak~  from  sad  ex¬ 
perience.  J.  H. 

Top  New  York  4-H  Girl 

The  fourth  annual  Science  Talent 
Search  for  top  ranking  high  school 
seniors  will  include  a  good  proportion 
of  4-H  Club  members  as  in  every  pre¬ 
vious  year. "This  past  year  three  4-Hers, 
one  boy  and  two  girls,  were  finalists. 
One  of  them  was  a  New  York  State 
4-H  girl,  Mary  Ruth  Bond,  17,  of  Blos¬ 
som  Farm,  Milton,  in  Ulster  County. 
Tops  in  her  class  of  thirty-six  at  the 
Marlboro  Central  High  School,  her 
“scientific  project”  consisted  in  study¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  controlled  atmos¬ 
phere  in  cold  storage  rooms  where  ap¬ 
ples  are  held,  and  investigating  further 
the  causes  of  storage  scald.  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  her  work  she  was  awarded  one 
of  eight  $400  Westinghouse  Science 
Scholarships  and  was  named  alternate 
for  the  girls’  Grand  Scholarship.  Since 
then  she  has  been  awarded  several 
other  college  scholarships  in  competi¬ 
tive  exams  and  has  already  entered 
Cornell.  This  little  brown  haired  girl 
seems  to  have  been  interested  in  every¬ 
thing.  She’s  raised  poultry,  won  three 
blue  ribbons  at  4-H  Club  poultry  ex¬ 
hibits,  has  conducted  many  experi¬ 
ments  to  improve  a  breed  of  poultry 
through  scientific  methods,  and  has 
been  twice  president  of  her  4-H  Club. 

Books  for  the  Handyman 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  $3.25 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller  .  2.50 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Doumey  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  Houses, 

Roger  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

Farmers  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roche  .  2.48 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


THE  NAME 


John  Deere 


.  a  Symbol  of 
Dependable 


f  I  ^HE  name  John  Deere  on  farm  equipment  is  an  identifying 
-*•  mark  that  has  been  a  symbol  of  dependability  to  American 
farmers  for  more  than  a  century. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  John  Deere  Tractor  was  introduced. 
It  had  only  tuo  cylinders.  Readily  accepted  by  farmers,  it  gave 
them  the  things  they  wanted  in  a  tractor — economical  oper¬ 
ation  .  .  .  simplicity  of  design  .  .  .  strong,  rugged  construction 
to  give  long  life  and  dependability  .  .  .  easy  and  convenient 
operation  .  .  .  the  ability  to  burn  low-cost  fuels  successfully. 
The  value  of  these  basic  principles  hasn’t  changed.  They  are 
just  as  important  today — you  will  find  them  all  in  the  present 
line  of  John  Deere  Tractors. 

Many  improvements  and  refinements  have  been  made  in 
John  Deere  Tractors  since  1924.  Advances  have  been  made  in 
economy  and  ease  of  operation.  Better  materials  and  improved 
manufacturing  methods  have  been  adopted.  New  models  of 
various  types  and  sizes  have  been  added  to  the  line  so  that 
today  there  is  a  John  Deere  Tractor  to  fit  most  every  farming 
need.  Modern  in  every  respect  .  .  .  streamlined  .  .  .  starter  and 
lights  .  .  .  hydraulic  power  lift .  .  .  multiple-speed  transmission 
.  .  .  yet  the  basic  fundamental  principle — two-cylinder  engine 
design— remains  unchanged.  Unchanged  because  this  engine 
design  will  give  the  farmer  all  the  features  he  wants,  and 
should  have,  in  a  modern,  up-to-date  tractor.  See 
your  John  Deere  dealer — now. 


vlvilh  nuALiH,  WLOmC,  lli?IUI 

The  quality  of  this  fancy  new  crop  Northern 
brown  Seed  cannot  be  surpassed.  If  you  are  a  au 
'W®r.-  write  today  for  lowest  producing  section  nr 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  54,  ARCHBOLO,  0 


md  flowers.  Have  a  garden— grow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

334  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32.  Pa. 
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There  is  no  need  to  lose  tractor  power  because  of  inefficient  spark 
plug  performance.  The  remedies  are  easy,  the  results  are  sure: 


|  Have  your  spark  plugs  cleaned  and  regapped 
when  you  change  engine  oil. 

2  Replace  worn  plugs  promptly  with  AC’s  of  the 
correct  Heat  Range. 


SP 

BRING  YOUR  FIGHTING  MAN 


Power  falls  off  when  engines  misfire,  either  because  of  worn  or 
dirty  plugs,  or  because  of  plugs  of  the  wrong  Heat  Range  for  the 
operating  conditions  of  your  engines.  Correct  the 
difficulty  and  power  is  restored,  performance  steps 
up— -and  you  save  fuel,  oil,  and  material  for  your¬ 
self  and  for  the  fighters  who  need  them. 


CLEAN  PLUGS  SAVE 
UP  TO  ONE  GALLON 
OF  GASOLINE  IN  TEN 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture 
helps  hold  nearly  every 
rupture  securely  and 
gently — day  and  night— at  work  and  at  play. 
Thousands  made  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No 
hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe  or  gouge.  Made 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never  sold  in  stores. 
Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for  Free  Book  on 
Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and  proof  of 
results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  222-F State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


TRESPASS  SIGNS. —  POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW 
AGAINST  TRESPASSING,  HUNTING,  fishing,  trap¬ 
ping.  Genuine,  durable  cloth  signs.  Size  12"xl2'\ 
Dozen,  $1.50.  Sent  postpaid  for  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

R.  &  B.  DANIELS,  180  Kenneth  Ave.,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 


WANTCn  Winter  Scenes  and  Sporting  Prints, 
”  rill  1 LD  Old  Histories,  Books,  Pamphlets,  etc. 

CORNELIUS  KUZBIK,  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Canvas  Covers  for  farmers-truckcrs,  new  waterproofed, 
eyelets.  Sizes  10'xl2'  $8.40,  12'xl5'  $12.60,  15'xl8' 
$18.90,  15'x20'  $21.00,  20'x20'  $28.  Direct  from  mfgr. 
Boat  oov.,deek  can.  Barnett  Canvas,  130  Arch  St.  Phila. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Withont  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  aentiblo  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  your*  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Bimply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Sice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


RAZOR  BLADES  m£% 

Double  edge  to  fit  the  new  and  old  style  Gillette  ras 

JOSEPH  P0LIT0,  477  7TH  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N, 


Trannar’c  Malol  ta«s  name-address  stamped,  20, 

trappers  lvieiai  so,.  45,  $1.00.  100,  $2.00. 

LLOYD  WOODBECK,  ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  llVixllM.  in.  cardboard,  50-$3.OO;  l00-$5.fl 
Linen,  25-$4.  Name  &  address  $1.50  extra.  Sample 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester,  (II)  N.  ' 


October,  1944 

New  Grapes  Bred  to  Order 

By  George  D.  Oberle 


Development  of  a  grape  industry  in 
the  eastern  United  States  has  been 
closely  associated  with  and  dependent 
upon  the  production  and  introduction 
of  new  varieties.  Work  on  this  phase 
of  viticulture  was  initiated  by  grape 
fanciers  of  a  hundred  or  more  years 
ago,  and  that  their  efforts  were  well 
expended  is  shown  by  the  extent  to 
which  some  of  their  productions  have 
established  themselves  in  American 
vineyards.  Their  early  attempts  to 
grow  European  varieties  having  been 
unsuccessful  because  those  varieties 
were  not  adapted  to  the  environmental 
conditions  of  this  region,  these  men 
turned  to  the  task  of  developing  varie¬ 
ties  which  would  thrive  in  their  vine¬ 
yards. 

They  were  able  to  foresee  that  the 
only  method  of  attacking  the  problem 
was  to  be  found  in  combining  the  most 
desirable  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  the  European  grape  with  the  Winter 
hardiness,  the  resistance  to  disease  and 
insect  pests  and  the  soil  adaptations  of 
the  native  wild  grapes  which  flourished 
in  such  abundance.  These  ends  they 
accomplished  through  hybridization  of 
European  varieties  with  the  old  species 
of  this  area  and  through  the  interbreed¬ 
ing  of  the  hybrids  so  produced  along 
with  those  resulting  from  chance.  In 
this  manner  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  American  vineyard  industry. 

Among  the  experiment  stations  con¬ 
ducting  grape  breeding  investigations 
have  been  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva 
and  its  Vineyard  Laboratory  at  Fre¬ 
donia.  This  program,  started  in  1890, 
has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  new  varieties,  of  which  the 
Ontario,  Portland,  Fredonia  and  Sheri¬ 
dan,  especially,  have  become  commer¬ 
cially  important. 

Seasonal  and  environmental  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  past  decade  have 
served  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  stressing  some  of  the  objectives 
sought  in  the  earlier  breeding  program. 
The  severe  Winter  of  1933-’34  and  the 
unusual  Winter  of  1939-’40  which  caused 
tremendous  winter  injury,  even  though 
the  latter  Winter  was  not  one  of  ex¬ 
treme  cold,  again  drew  attention  to  the 
need  for  varieties  having  greater  de¬ 
grees  of  winter  hardiness.  The  de¬ 
layed  Spring  of  1940,  together  with  the 
unfavorable  cool  growing  season  and 
early  Fall  freezes,  caused  several  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  unripe  Concord  and 
Catawba  grapes  to  go  unharvested  be¬ 
cause  of  having  been  frozen  on  the 
vines.  The  resulting  economic  loss  to 
the  growers,  amounting  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  shows  that  the 
search  for  earlier  maturing  varieties 
must  be  continued. 

The  shortage  of  Summer  rainfall  in 
1939  made  evident  the  desirability  of 
introducing  sorts  with  deeper  rooting 
characteristics  and,  consequently  greater 
drouth  resistance.  The  season  of  1938, 
with  its  severe  epidemic  of  downy  and 
powdery  mildews,  illustrated  the  short¬ 
comings  of  many  of  the  present-day 
varieties,  which  are  highly  susceptible 
to  these  diseases.  The  increase  in  the 
area  infested  with  the  grape  berry 
moth  and  with  the  grape  leaf  hopper 
favors  the  development  of  types  which 
are  less  subject  to  attack  by  these 


pests.  Then  too,  the  consumer  demand 
for  varieties  of  superior  quality  necessi¬ 
tates  that  this  feature  be  not  overlooked 
along  with  the  other  characteristics 
which  affect  quality,  such  as  handling 
ability,  shipping  quality,  freedom  from 
shelling,  and  keeping  quality. 

Several  new  varieties  of  grapes  have 
been  introduced  since  1937,  brief  de¬ 
scriptions  of  which  follow: 

Van  Buren,  a  seedling  of  Fredonia 
crossed  with  Worden,  is  the  earliest 
ripening  variety  of  grapes  yet  released 
by  the  Geneva  Station,  It  ripens  seven 
to  ten  days  earlier  than  Fredonia  and 
is  of  unusually  good  quality  for  an 
early  grape,  surpassing  its  Fredonia 
parent  in  that  respect  and  equaling 
that  of  Worden.  The  clusters  are  not 
as  large  as  those  of  Fredonia  nor  are 
its  berries,  but  the  clusters  are  attrac¬ 
tive,  being  long  and  tapering  with 
prominent  shoulders.  The  skin  is  more 
tender  than  that  of  Fredonia  and  there¬ 
fore  Van  Buren  is  not  as  well  suited 
for  shipping  as  one  could  wish,  but  it 
appears  satisfactory  for  the  local  and 
roadside  market.  This  variety  should 
be  given  trial  by  all  who  wish  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  early  blue  grape  of  better 
than  average  quality. 

Athens  is  another  blue  grape  ripen¬ 
ing  a  few  days  after  Fredonia.  It  is  a 
seedling  of  Portland  crossed  with  Hub¬ 
bard.  Its  quality  is  superior  to  that 
of  Fredonia.  The  vine  is  a  moderately 
vigorous  grower  and  a  good  yielder  of 
large,  attractive  clusters.  However, 
during  the  past  two  seasons  the  skin 
of  the  berries  has  shown  a  tendency 
toward  cracking  and  more  testing  is 
needed  before  it  can  be  recommended 
for  more  than  trial  planting. 

Kendaia  is  a  sister  seedling  of  Athens. 
In  the  early  years  of  its  testing  it 
ripened  about  ten  days  after  Fredonia 
but  during  the  last  two  seasons  it  has 
ripened  with  the  latter.  In  quality, 
Kendaia  is  fully  as  good  as  Athens,  if 
not  superior.  The  vine  is  more  vigor¬ 
ous  than  that  of  its  sister  and  closely 
approaches  that  of  Fredonia  in  this 
respect.  The  skin  of  the  berries  is 
tougher  than  that  of  Athens  and  has 
shown  no  tendency  toward  cracking. 
The  clusters  are  large  and  compact, 
whereas  those  of  Athens  are  inclined  to 
be  loose  and  lax,  even  though  they  set 
all  of  the  berries.  The  berries  6f  Ken¬ 
daia  are  round,  whereas  those  of 
Athens  are  quite  oval.  Hence  there 
should  be  little  difficulty  in  telling 
these  two  varieties  apart.  Kendaia  ap¬ 
pears  very  promising  and  merits  exten¬ 
sive  testing. 

Westfield,  a  seedling  of  Herbert 
crossed  with  Concord  Seedless,  was  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  Fredonia  Laboratory  by 
the  late  Professor  F.  E.  Gladwin.  This 
grape  ripens  about  a  week  earlier  than 
Concord  or  two  weeks  after  Fredonia. 
Its  uses  appear  to  be  mostly  for  fer¬ 
mented  and  unfermented  juices.  Its 
juice  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
blending  purposes  because  of  its  high 
sugar  content  and  deeply  colored  pig¬ 
ment.  However,  the  fruit  has  a  high 
acid  content,  even  when  fully  ripe,  and 
is  too  tart  to  please  the  average  taste. 
The  vine  sets  many  clusters  and  is  likely 
to  overbear  unless  it  is  pruned  more 
closely  than  other  varieties. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Watch  the  Rapp  School  Plan 

The  legislative  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Assemblyman  Herbert 
A.  Rapp,  of  Genesee  County,  and  known 
as  the  Rapp  Committee,  has  completed 
a  survey  of  29  counties  of  New  York 
State  as  to  the  grouping  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  for  central  school  purposes.  The 
following  counties  have  already  been 
given  hearings:  Wayne,  Ontario,  Seneca, 
Cayuga,  Orleans,  Yates,  Schuyler, 
Tompkins,  Tioga,  Putnam,  Clinton, 
Essex,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Chautauqua, 
Cattaraugus,  Steuben,  Livingston,  Gene¬ 
see,  Oswego,  Courtland,  Chenango, 
Madison,  Rensselaer,  Columbia,  Scho¬ 
harie,  Greene,  Delaware  and  Allegany. 

Last  November  12,  together  with  sev¬ 
eral  others  from  the  Town  of  Kinder- 
hook  in  Columbia  County,  I  attended 
the  hearing  that  included  our  county 
and  found  that  nothing  but  the  question 
of  school  districting  was  considered: 
that  is,  a  discussion  of  the  tentative 
districting  that  the  committee  had 
made.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
object  of  this  districting  is  to  prevent 
central  schools  from  reaching  out  and 
encroaching  on  adjacent  districts  in 
order  to  obtain  and  enjoy  the  privileges 
that  go  to  the  largely  attended  schools. 
These  privileges  are  financial,  the 
larger  the  school  attendance,  the  greater 
the  State  aid,  or  as  it  is  popularly 
known,  “public  money”.  Now  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  central  school 
principles  and  other  officers  naturally 
wish  to  have  as  great  an  attendance  as 
possible,  because  the  school  taxes  will 
thereby  be  reduced. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the 
previous  10  or  12  years,  central  schools, 
some  of  palatial  construction,  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms  throughout  the 
State.  These  schools  were  built  and 
planned  necessarily  with  the  consent 
and  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  were  largely  financed 
through  Federal  and  State  aid.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  school  taxes  were  increased 


and  these  have  to  be  raised  by  school 
districts  that  have  combined  to  make 
the  Central  School.  Some  of  these 
Central  Schools  are  now  struggling  for 
existence;  with  some,  it  will  be  exorbi¬ 
tant  taxes  for  many  years  to  maintain 
them;  with  others,  it  will  mean  the 
closing  of  the  schools  and  uniting  with 
more  successfully  managed  schools. 

Since  the  Rapp  Committee  has 
mapped  out  the  districts  that  will  make 
up  the  future  Central  School  groups, 
it  seems  to  me  extremely  important 
that  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  back 
home  should  know  all  the  details  of 
this  conclusive  work  of  the  Rapp  Com¬ 
mittee  and  be  satisfied  with  them.  These 
United  States  are  theoretically  based 
on  the  concept  that  all  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  what  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Congress  and  in  ^he 
State  Legislature,  and  government  offi¬ 
cers  as  well,  local  or  otherwise,  are 
planning  for  them.  Judging  from  my 
own  experience  and  those  with  whom 
I  come  in  contact,  I  know  that  this  is 
not  so  in  the  field  of  education.  Every¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  public  school 
system  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  I  for  one  do  not  think  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  it,  should  be  hidden 
or  enshrouded  but  should  be  explained 
clearly  by  our  elected  representatives 
to  those  who  sent  them  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  placed  them  on  the  school 
board.  I  know  this  is  neither  possible 
nor  practical  in  a  great  many  cases, 
but  all  proposals  affecting  education, 
certainly  should  have  popular  approval 
before  they  become  laws. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  calling 
attention  to  the  proposals  of  the  Rapp 
Committee  through  your  widely  cir¬ 
culated  journal  while  there  is  still  time 
to  consider  them.  When  these  Central 
School  district  boundaries  are  once  set 
up  through  legislative  enactment,  it 
will  be  practically  impossible  to  change 
them.  j.  p.  a. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
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The  Garden  in  October 

Near  the  sea  coast  and  lake  shores 
in  the  Northeastern  States,  the  frost- 
hardy  vegetables,  such  as  turnips,  cab¬ 
bage,  broccoli,  celery,  spinach  and  let¬ 
tuce,  will  continue  to  grow  until  about 
Thanksgiving,  unless  there  is  an  un¬ 
usually  hard  freeze.  Farther  inland,  the 
last  of  October  finishes  the  vegetable 
growing  season  in  most  places.  A  cover 
of  cloth  or  hay  spread  over  the  plants 
will  extend  the  season  for  tomatoes  and 
beans,  but  only  beyond  the  first  light 
frosts. 

All  of  the  root  crops  should  be  dug 
before  the  ground  begins  to  freeze  and 
put  into  storage.  Small  lots  of  carrots 
and  turnips  keep  best  when  mixed  with 
slightly  moist,  clean  sand  and  kept  as 
cool  as  possible  without  freezing.  Po¬ 
tatoes  keep  best  in  boxes  or  bins  with 
•  just  enough  ventilation  to  keep  them 
dry  without  shriveling.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  freeze. 

Celery  and  cabbage  are  difficult  to 
store.  Best  results  are  obtained  by  dig¬ 
ging  the  plants,  roots  and  all,  and  re¬ 
planting  in  a  cool  cellar  either  on  a 
dirt  floor  or  in  boxes  or  tubs,  using 
moist  sand  or  soil.  Most  of  the  outer 
leaves  should  be  removed.  The  plants 
are  sometimes  put  in  a  trench  outdoors, 
but  this  is  not  usually  satisfactory;  if 
covered  lightly,  they  freeze,  and  if  cov¬ 
ered  deeply,  they  rot. 

Parsnips  and  leeks  should  be  dug  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes  hard,  put  on 
top  of  the  soil  and  covered  with  hay 
or  leaves.  In  this  way  they  can  be 
gotten  out  any  time  during  the  winter 
and  will  keep  fresh  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  injured  by  freezing; 
in  fact,  they  are  not  real  good  until 
after  they  have  been  kept  below  40 
deg.  F.  for  several  weeks. 

Kale  and  collards  are  not  good  until 
they  have  been  frozen  hard.  They  are 
usually  at  their  best  after  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  and  may  keep  in  good  condition 
during  January  and  February,  especial¬ 
ly  if  covered  by  snow.  A  light  protec¬ 
tion  of  hay  or  leaves  sometimes  helps. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  get 
the  ground  prepared  for  early  spring 
planting.  In  the  Northeast  there  are 
few  good  days  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  early  April,  the  time  when 
planting  should  be  started  in  Southern 
New  York  and  New  England  on  the 
lighter  soils.  Gardens  should  now  be 
cleared  of  refuse  and  weeds,  putting 
this  material  on  the  compost  pile  or  as 
a  mulch  around  the  berry  bushes,  as¬ 
paragus  and  rhubarb.  Large  amounts 
of  plant  material  turned  under  the  in 
jurious  to  many  garden  crops  while 
they  are  decaying,  and  make  it  diffi 
cult  to  prepare  a  firm  seed  bed.  Well 
rotted  manure  can  be  spread  and 
plowed  under,  but  coarse,  fresh  manure 
is  better  spread  on  top  of  the  soil  after 
turning.  This  will  help  to  prevent 
washing  of  the  soil  during  the  winter. 
Leave  the  ground  rough  without  har¬ 
rowing,  and  then  early  in  the  spring, 
rake  off  the  coarser  material.  Then, 
by  harrowing  or  raking,  most  soils  can 
be  put  in  excellent  condition  for  plant¬ 
ing  without  plowing  or  spading.  When 
the  frost  goes  out,  it  leaves  the  soil  mel¬ 
low  and  well  aerated,  provided  it  has 
been  properly  limed  and  has  sufficient 
organic  matter  well  incorporated. 

The  past  dry  season  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard  has  demonstrated  the 
value  of  adequate  amounts  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil  and  the  use  of 
mulches.  All  coarse  manure,  spoiled 
hay,  leaves,  brush  and  weed  trimmings 
should  be  saved  for  this  purpose.  All 
of  the  bush  fruits,  including  grapes,  as 
well  as  asparagus,  rhubarb  and  the 
wide-row  crops  such  as  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  potatoes,  pole  beans  and  the  vine 
crops,  grow  better  under  a  mulch  than 
when  cultivated.  An  asparagus  patch 
at  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  now  18  years  old  and  in  excellent 
condition,  has  never  been  cultivated. 
Leaves  raked  from  the  lawn  are  put  on 
each  fall  after  the  stalks  are  cut,  as 
soon  as  they  are  killed  by  frost  and 
are  dry.  An  occasional  weed  works 
through  the  four  or  five  inches  of  this 
mulching  material  and  has  to  be  pulled 
out  or  chopped  with  a  hoe.  Early  in 
.the  spring  this  mulch  is  separated  over 
the  rows  before  the  shoots  appear,  to 
allow  the  soil  to  warm  up,  and  pulled 
back  when  the  cutting  season  is  ended, 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Where  a 
mulch  is  used,  extra  nitrogen  must  be 
added  to  the  soil  in  addition  to  the 
usual  fertilization. 

Strawberries  should  be  mulched  as 
soon  as  the  ground  begins  to  freeze. 
The  first  hard  freezes  usually  do  the 
most  damage.  Hay  or  straw,  free  from 
weed  seeds,  or  pine  needles  are  the 
best  materials  to  use.  Leaves  have  a 
tendency  to  mat  and  smother  the 
plants. 

Cover  and  green  manure  crops  are 
not  satisfactory  in  the  garden.  Most 
vegetables  are  not  off  the  land  by  the 
time  cover  crops  should  be  seeded  in 
September  or  early  October.  Besides, 
they  keep  the  soil  from  warming  up 
and  drying  out  in  early  spring.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  long  enough  on  garden 
plots  in  the  spring  to  add  any  appreci¬ 
able  amount  of  organic  matter,  they 
leave  the  soil  in  a  poor  condition  for 
the  sowing  of  small  seeds.  Better  re¬ 
sults  with  vegetable  crops  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  adding  organic  matter  in  the 
form  of  manure,  composts  and  other 
materials  or  rotating  with  plots  that 
were  seeded  to  grass,  clover  or  alfalfa 
for  several  years.  d.  f.  j. 


“Sorry,  No  Stop-Over  This  Trip” 


Ordinarily  range  cattle  stop  over  at  feed-lots  on 
their  way  to  market.  There  they  are  finished  on 
full  feed  to  make  the  fat- marbled  steaks  and 
roasts  that  Americans  love  to  eat. 

But  this  fall,  as  you  know,  range-fed  cattle  are 
reaching  market  in  tremendous  numbers  right 
off  the  pastures  and  meadows  of  ranches  and 
farms.  The  beef  from  these  cattle  will,  of  course, 
be  leaner  than  much  of  the  beef  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eating. 

Educating  consumers  to  know  the  advantages 
of  this  leaner  beef  is  a  problem  of  the  livestock 
and  meat  industry.  We,  at  Swift  &  Company, 
realized  this  situation  would  develop  and 
months  ago  went  to  work  on  it.  We  are  doing 
everything  we  can  think  of  to  promote  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  “Utility  Grade”  beef,  as  it  is  classed 
by  Government  inspectors. 

Here’s  what  we  are  doing  to  help  merchandise 
your  range-fed  beef: 

1.  RADIO— On  199  Blue-network  stations,  we  are 
using  The  Breakfast  Club  hour  once  a  week 
for  sk  weeks  to  tell  millions  of  housewives  how 
to  prepare  and  serve  leaner  cuts  of  meat. 

2.  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  and  LIFE-Double-page 

advertisements,  in  color,  tell  the  same  story 
to  millions  of  readers. 

3.  HOME  ECONOMISTS’  MAGAZINES-More  double¬ 


page,  color  advertisements  explain  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  an  important  group  of  women  leaders. 
4.  FOOD  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS— Advertisements 
in  14  of  these  papers  tell  meat  dealers  how  to 
promote  the  sale  and  consumption  of  range- 
fed  beef. 

5. SWIFT  DEALERS— Our  dealers  have  received  a 
special  bulletin  which  brings  them  effective 
store-tested  selling  suggestions.  We  have  also 
supplied  them  with  extensive  store  display 
material. 

6.  SPECIAL  PROMOTIONS— Recipes  and  informa¬ 
tion  have  been  distributed  to  women’s  editors 
of  magazines  and  newspapers,  to  home  econ¬ 
omists  and  to  housewives. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  problem  con¬ 
stantly  since  last  June.  We  will  continue  to  mer¬ 
chandise  range-fed  beef  with  all  the  “know-how” 
at  our  command  until  the  beef  marketing  situa¬ 
tion  returns  to  normal. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


GROW 

GROW 


BETTER 


FRUITS 


VEGETABLES 

By  Using 

ES-MIN-EL 

Es-sential  Min-eral  El-ements — are  all  in  Es-min-el.  For  qual¬ 
ity  fruits — quality  vegetables — for  fruits  and  vegeatbles  rich 
in  vitamins  and  minerals,  use 

ES-MIN-EL 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


Tennessee  corporation 


Now  available  for 
Victory  gardeners  in 
convenient  5-lb. 
packages  (also  in 
100-lb.  packages). 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Atlanta,  Georgia  Lockland,  Ohio 


No.  3 

ComvUte 
toith  pipe,  hose 
and  nozzles 

*25.95 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution,  disin¬ 
fectant,  whitewash,  better, 
faster,  easier.  Kills 
lice,  nits,  parasites 
on  buildings,  gar¬ 
dens,  trees.  Solu¬ 
tion  can’t  settle 
or  clog.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  Paragon 
Sprayers,  write 
to  us  direct  for 

10-day  trial  with _ ^ 

money-back  guarantee. 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

>001  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


BUZZ-SAW  OUTFITS 

t?  njlnutes- .  Bett  and  cordwood  blade'  included 
Fuel  shortage  this  winter  may  he  acute.  Waste  wool 

«E«rtew2y°  d0lla,rs  ",U1  paj'  for  this  outfit  many 
t,i“es- „wflte  now  for  descriptive  circular  and  price. 

HI N MAN  HlTe  pTou  oo‘?d.eio0f „your  tra(tor  > 
H  INMAN  M * LJLS  FARM  SUPPLIES,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS  FRESH  EMPTIED 

fr  .  ...  50  gal.,  $4.25  each;  2  for  $8.00 

5  f°r  * ! "■  Freight  prepaid.  Special  prices  on  quantities 
Shipped  express  collect,  50*  less  each  barrel  e 

Wh  tTE™EV-  REYNOLDS  DISTILLERY  _ 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Phone  Norwalk  6-5757 
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Hurricane  Damage  Reports 

The  hurricane  that  struck  the  North 
Atlantic  seaboard  on  September  14, 
caused  a  heavy  loss  to  the  apple  crop, 
occasioned  by  the  fruit  being  blown  off 
the  trees.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
peach  crop  had  already  been  picked 
and  marketed.  A  report  from  the 
USD  A  estimates  that  between  3  and  4 
million  bushels  of  apples  were  blown 
to  the  ground.  The  main  course  of  the 
hurricane,  where  most  of  this  damage 
occurred,  was  from  Southwestern 
Maryland  directly  north  through  New 
Hampshire  into  Southern  Maine. 

Some  of  the  reports  received  from 
farmers,  county  agents  and  station 
workers  state  in  part: 

New  York 

The  high  winds  which  accompanied 
the  hurricane  caused  about  80  per  cent 
loss  to  apples  and  late  peach  varieties 
m  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.  Loss  to  the  fall 
spinach  crop  is  estimated  to  be  ffom  60 
to  70  per  cent.  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  high  winds  and  rain  beating  the 
sandy  soil  against  the  tender  plants. 

H.  h.  c. 

.The  hurricane  caused  very  severe  in- 
jury  t°  the  fruit  crop  in  Suffolk  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  Practically  all  fruit  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  trees  at  the  time  of  the  hur¬ 
ricane  was  blown  off.  Our  fruit  grow- 
ers  suffered  a  terrible  loss  because  of 
this  hurricane  damage.  w.  g.  b. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
was  hit  hard.  The  loss  to  Dutchess 
County  s  apple  crop  was  approximately 
40  per  cent.  Late  peaches  were  a  total 
loss.  Only  slight  damage  in  Columbia. 
Loss  of  the  McIntosh  in  Ulster  County 
is  estimated  at  15  to  30  per  cent,  up  to 
as  nigh  as  75  per  cent  in  parts  of  Rock¬ 
land  County. 

Connecticut 

Along  the  Sound  and  inland  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  about  30  per  cent  drop  was  re- 
ported  on  Greening  and  Baldwin  and 
about  the  same  on  the  half  crop  of 
McIntosh  yet  unpicked.  Where  help  is 
available,  the  fallen  fruit,  not  too 
badly  injured  by  dropping  on  grass 
mulch,  is  being  rushed  into  home  cold 
storage  to  be  sold  in  next  few  weeks. 
Roadside  stands  now  offering  at  $1.50 
a  bushel.  Peaches  had  mostly  been 
marketed;  possibly  one-fourth  the  El- 
bertas  were  blown  off  and  selling  at 
prices  according  to  damage  and  grade. 
Some  damage  to  trees,  depending  on 
location  and  slope.  A  State  survey 
places  the  estimated  damage  to  the  ap¬ 
ple  crop  at  one  million  dollars.  Dam¬ 
age  to  tobacco  is  also  about  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  w.  a.  w. 

State  officials  estimate  that  two-fifths 
of  the  crop,  or  600,000  bushels  of  apples, 
were  on  the  ground  after  the  storm, 
one-half  of  this  total  being  McIntosh. 

Massachusetts 

Hurricane  damage  in  Massachusetts 
was  particularly  heavy  on  our  most 
important  apple  variety  —  McIntosh. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Hot  winds  and  the  dry  weather  that 
prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  before  the  hurricane  completed 
the  damage,  greatly  reduced  the  yields 
of  all  farm  crops  and  especially  vege¬ 
tables.  Tomatoes,  cucumbers  and  early 
beans  were  among  the  crops  that  were 
hardest  hit.  Labor  shortage  at  harvest¬ 
ing  periods  also  proved  a  hardship. 
This  was  partly  overcome  by  help  from 
the  Woman’s  Land  Army,  the  Student 
Volunteer  groups,  and  business  men 
enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Crop  Corps.  For¬ 
eign  laborers  from  Jamaica  and  unem¬ 
ployed  fishermen  from  Newfoundland 
also  helped  to  harvest  some  of  the 
crops,  as  well  as  soldiers  who  volun¬ 
teered.  These  workers  served  to  help 
New  Jersey  farmers  over  the  rough 
spots  created  by  farmhand  shortage 
and  prevent  crop  losses. 

Damage  created  by  the  hurricane  was 
extensive.  Farmers  have  been  busy 
having  fallen  trees  cleared  and  wind 
damage  to  fences  and  property  re¬ 
paired.-  Much  late  corn  was  blown  to 
the  ground  by  the  violent  wind.  An  es¬ 
timated  25  per  cent  of  the  apple  crop 
and  also  of  the  tomatoes  have  been 
damaged  because  of  the  storm. 

Install  Erosion  Defenses  Now 

After  the  lengthy  drought  suffered 
during  the  summer  months,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  there  will  be 
heavy  and  damaging  rains  this  fall  and 
winter.  Much  of  the  ground  following 
potatoes  and  vegetables  is  in  ideal  con¬ 
dition  to  lose  a  lot  of  top  soil  in  case 
of  heavy  rains.  Growers  are  therefore 
urged  to  plant  cover  crops  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  potatoes  and  vegetable 
crops  are  removed  from  the  ground.  In 
many  cases,  cover  crops  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  erosion,  so  to  do  a  good  job,  di¬ 
version  terraces  are  needed.  Not  many 
of  our  growers  use  these,  but  they  are 
coming  into  wider  use,  and  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  constructed  by  a  farmer  with  his 
own  equipment. 

Advised  to  Grow  Wheat 

New  Jersey  farmers  are  being  advised 
to  grow  more  wheat  in  view  of  its  im¬ 
portant  role  in  post-war  rehabilitation 
plans.  “As  the  war  approaches  its  end 
and  more  peoples  are  liberated,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  bread  will  be  intensified,”  ac- 
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WHEAT,  OIL  ANO  RESEARCH 


3A  large  part  of  our  American  wheat  is  the  result  of  cross-pollination 
#  with  Russian  strains,  of  which  two  bushels  were  brought  to  Kansas 
in  the  1850’s.  Every  grain  was  carefully  picked  out  by  hand,  at 
the  Russian  Czar’s  order!  Since,  American  farm  experimental 
stations  have  perfected  scores  of  wheats  — each  exactly  right  for 
some  particular  soil,  climate  and  use.  (More  than  1,500  scientists 
in  Esso  laboratories  continue  to  make  new  products  from  crude  oil 
— to  give  American  industry  and  American  farmers  the  right 
petroleum  product  for  every  need.  You  know  when  you  buy  these 
Esso  products  you  are  getting  the  result  of  all  this  experimentation 
—and  you  can  trust  it  to  do  the  job  the  way  you  want  it  done! 


COLONIAL  BEACON  OIL  COMPANY 


I. 


Wheat  is  older  than  civilization 
—in  fact,  the  Egyptians  believed 
that  it  was  given  to  the  first 
man  and  woman  by  their 
gods,  Isis  and  Osiris,  when 
earth  was  created.  (Pe¬ 
troleum  is  even  older— 
by  millions  of  years- 
but  it  remained 
sealed  in  the  earth 
until  men  found 
a  way  to  use  it.) 


DON’T  BE  WITHOUT  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  THE  ESSO  FARM  BOOK 

Up  to  date . . .  chock-full  of  accurate  farm  in¬ 
formation  . . .  with  special  charts,  tables  and 
diary-and-record  book— the  Esso  Farm  Book 
supplies  a  real  need!  Stop  by  your  Esso  sup¬ 
plier  this  week  for  your  free  copy ! 


The  wheat  you  plant  has  come  a  long  way  from  the 
grass  seed  your  cavemen  ancestors  knew— because 
research-minded  men  wanted  a  better  food  and  set 
out  to  develop  it.  (And  research-minded  scientists 
have  made  the  petroleum  products  you  use  far 
better  than  anything  your  grandfather  knew.) 


Grains  found  in  ancient  tombs  prove 
S'  that  the  first  farmers  developed  spe- 
0  cial  strains  suitable  to  their  own  cli¬ 
mates  and  soils.  But  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  wheat  has  truly  found 
its  greatest  development— with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  the  discovery  of 
new  strains  which  resisted  disease  and 
blight.  (All  petroleum  research  has 
been  made  in  the  last  century— for  as 
man’s  industrial  civilization  developed, 
he  had  to  have  special  lubricants  and 
fuels.  Especially  did  he  need  oils  which 
would  keep  lubricating  properties  under 
terrific  heat  and  pressure.) 
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From  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
these  apples  were  unpicked  when  the 
hurricane  struck.  From  20  to  75  per 
cent  of  these  apples  were  blown  to  the 
ground,  with  the  severest  loss  being 
suffered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  which  includes  the  important 
Nashoba  apple  belt.  In  this  area,  the 
percentage  of  the  crop  blown  off  prob¬ 
ably  approached  75  per  cent.  With  an 
estimate  for  the  whole  State  of  50  per 
cent  blown  off,  the  “drop”  McIntosh  on 
the  ground  the  morning  after  the  hur¬ 
ricane  amounted  to  something  like 
800,000  bushels.  One  semi-official  esti¬ 
mate  placed  the  drop  total  at  1,000,000 
bushels  and  that  of  New  England  at 
1,500,000  bushels. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  these  apples  will  pack  out 
with  bruises  under  an  inch  in  size. 
These  should  find  a  ready  sale  in  the 
usual  _  market  channels.  The  problem 
fruit  is  that  which  is  so  badly  bruised 
and  damaged  that  it  will  not  store  well 
and  yet  may  be  a  temporary  drug  on 
the  fresh  fruit  market.  Damage  to 
other  apple  varieties  was  moderate  to 
severe.  Many  Baldwins  were  blown 
from  the  trees,  but  the  loss  of  this  and 
other  later  varieties  was  small,  l.  s. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  reports  their  loss  at 
189,800  bushels  of  apples  blown  off  the 
trees.  Of  these,  about  57,000  bushels 
were  not  appreciably  damaged.  The 
rest  will  have  to  be  sold  in  lower 
grades.  The  loss  to  McIntosh  apples 
was  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
crop.  Some  trees  down. 

Maine 

Estimated  35  to  70  per  cent  of  apples 
on  ground.  Much  less  on  winter  vari¬ 
eties.  Tree  damage  is  negligible. 

Vermont 

No  apparent  hurricane  damage  in 
Western  Vermont.  Report  says  50  per 
cent  drop  in  lower  Connecticut  Valley. 

Rhode  Island 

Heavy  loss  reported;  50  to  75  pbr 
cent.  Some  damage  to  trees. 

An  announcement  by  the  War  Food 
Administration,  dated  September  21, 
has  authorized  the  purchase  of  500-car 
loads  (315,000  bushels)  of  hurricane 
damaged  apples  in  the  area  most  seri¬ 
ously  affected.  The  States  included  are 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  Based  on  an  estimate  of  re¬ 
ports  received,  a  greater  volume  of 
purchases  of  this  distress  fruit  should 
be  allowed  for. 

The  work  will  be  handled  through 
the  New  York  City  office,  Procurement 
and  Price  Support  Division,  but  actual 
purchases  will  be  made  from  tempo¬ 
rary  offices  set  up  at  various  shipping 
points  in  the  States  mentioned.  Prices 
paid  will  be  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per 
bushel.  A  total  of  15  per  cent  of  the 
apples  in  any  lot  may  be  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  by  broken  skins  or  punctures. 


cording  to  W.  Frank  Knowles,  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University.  “We  all  know  that 
bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  with  a 
plenteous  supply  of  bread  or  other 
wheat  products,  appetites  of  hungry 
people  can  be  satisfied.  Wheat  can  be 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as 
easily  as  any  other  food,  and  it  is  in 
universal  demand.” 

Granting  that  most  wheat  produced 
in  New  Jersey  goes  into  livestock  food, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  if  New  Jeriey 
farmers  can  raise  more  of  their  feed 
wheat,  they  can  import  less  from  other 
States,  freeing  more  wheat  for  human 
consumption.  The  demand  in  1945  will 
be  greater  than  at  any  time  in  recent 
years  and  the  price  will  accordingly 
be  good. 

Webworms  Troublesome 

New  Jersey  vegetable  farms  are 
playing  hosts  this  year  to  an  unusual 
number  of  fall  webworms  with  healthy 
appetites.  Many  farmers  have  found 
the  insects  particularly  troublesome  on 
fall  beets,  spinach,  Chinese  cabbage 
and  lettuce.  So  if  you  are  growing 
any  of  these  crops,  it  would  pay  you  to 
inspect  your  plants  for  evidences  of 
webworms  and  do  something  about 
them  soon.  These  worms  form  a  web 
either  at  the  base  of  the  older  plant  or 
in  the  center  of  a  young  plant  and  these 
webs  are  easy  to  see  when  the  dew  is 
on  them.  The  worms  themselves  look 
something  like  cutworms.  They  are 
about  an  inch  long  when  fully  grown 
and  are  greenish  yellow,  with  light 
stripes  down  the  back.  The  best  way 
to  control  webworms  is  to  dust  with  a 
mixture  of  20  pounds  of  calcium  arse¬ 
nate  mixed  with  80  pounds  of  a  high 
calcium  hydrated  lime.  Dusting  must 
be  discontinued  three  or  four  weeks 
before  harvesting. 

Fewer  Cranberries 

This  year  there  will  be  the  smallest 
per  capita  supply  since  cranberries 
have  been  nationally  distributed.  Losses 
from  drought  and  other  natural  condi¬ 
tions  have  been  considerable  and  the 
government  will  buy  an  estimated 
175,000  barrels,  plus  another  150,000 
barrels  for  dehydration.  This  is  on  a 
national  scale.  New  Jersey’s  crop  will 
not  exceed  59.000  barrels.  The  normal 
crop  is  85,000,  or  90,000  barrels,  ap¬ 
proximately.  j.  w.  WILKINSON. 
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each  in  here 
for  10,000  Extra  Hours 


Extra  hours  .  .  .  extra  miles  .  .  .  are  in  this  engine  because 
Porus-Krome*  has  been  applied  to  the  cylinder  walls. 
This  is  where  the  greatest  wear  occurs  in  engines  and 
Porus-Krome  extends  the  life  of  these  walls  4  to  20  times. 

The  ability  to  resist  corrosion  is  inherent  in  chromium 
and  is  well  known.  The  ability  to  resist  cylinder  wear,  also, 
is  inherent  in  this  new  form  of  chromium  .  .  .  Porus-Krome 
.  .  .  and  is  being  demonstrated  daily  in  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  engines  in  use  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
in  essential  civilian  operations. 

Porus-Krome,  produced  by  the  Van  der  Horst  process, 
is  different  from  ordinary  chrome  because  it  has  tiny  open 
pores  and  channels  in  the  surface.  These  pores  and  channels 
serve  as  reservoirs  to  hold  lubricating  oil  .  .  .  and  thenffeed 
it  back  to  the  cylinder  walls  as  needed.  This  excellent 
lubrication  reduces  wear,  scoring  and  scuffing  to  a  minimum. 

Both  corrosion  and  wear  .  .  .  those  two  enemies  of  long 
engine  life  .  .  .  can  be  defeated  at  last.  You  can  multiply 
the  cylinder  life  of  your  engines  4  to  20  times  .  .  .  specify 
Porus-Krome  in  engines  you  buy. 


^Porus-Krome  is  pure,  hard  chromium, 
applied  to  cylinder  walls  and  other  bear¬ 
ing  surfaces  by  the  patented  Van  der 
Horst  process.  It  resists  corrosion  and 
wear  in  cylinders  better  than  any  known 
metai.  Records  prove  that  it  multi¬ 
plies  cylinder  life  four  to  twenty  times. 


VAN  DER  HORST  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA  •  OLE  AN,  NEW  YORK  •  CLEVELAND  11,  OHIO 
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IN  this  war  the  railroads  have  done  twice  as  big  a 
transportation  job  as  in  the  first  World  War. 

But  they  are  doing  another  job  which  may  not  be  so 
well  known,  as  is  shown  by  these  contrasting  facts: 

In  the  last  ivar ,  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
took  money  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury . 

In  this  one ,  the  railroads  are  putting  money 
into  the  Treasury. 

% 

In  the  last  war,  when  the  Government  took  over  the 
railroads,  even  though  freight  rates  and  passenger 
fares  were  raised.  Congress  had  to  appropriate  more 
than  $1,600,000,000  to  meet  deficits. 

In  this  war,  the  railroads  have  been  managed  by  their 
owners.  Rates  have  stayed  down.  A  far  bigger  transpor¬ 
tation  job  has  been  done.  And,  since  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
railroads  have  turned  into  the  United  States  Treasury 
the  tremendous  sum  of  $3,250,000,000  in  taxes  and 
today  are  paying  federal  taxes  at  the  rate  of* nearly 
$4,250,000  every  24  hours. 


,!/■  - 


Don’t  Burn  Off  the  Fields 

In  early  spring  and  late  autumn  in 
many  sections  of  the  country  the  sky 
is  often  clouded  with  a  dense,  smoky 
haze.  The  smell  of  smoke  is  in  the  air 
and  if  one  would  post  himself  upon  any 
eminence,  he  could  see  smoke  rising 
from  fields  and  valleys  in  many  direc¬ 
tions.  The  fires  which  cause  s.uch 
smoke  in  most  every  case  are  started 
to  burn  off  dry  vegetation  or  refuse 
matter  which  should  be  turned  under 
for  soil  improvement.  This  robs  the 
soil  of  organic  matter,  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  securing  soil 
humus. 

Farmers  frequently  say:  “I  am  burn¬ 
ing  the  broomsedge  so  that  the  cattle 
can  get  early  grazing,”  or  “burning  off 
a  field  so  that  it  will  be  easier  to  plow 
and  the  dry  grass  or  weeds  not  bother 
in  cultivation.”  Either  of  these  replies 
would  have  been  perfectly  plausible 
about  100  years  ago,  and  the  reasoning 
behind  them  would  perhaps  have  been 
good.  At  that  time  our  soils  were  rel¬ 
atively  rich  in  organic  matter.  Fertile 
soils  were  to  be  found  most  every¬ 
where  and,  as  they  were  gradually 
worn  out  in  the  East  and  South,  one 
had  only  to  go  West  to  find  land  rich 
in  humus  and  fertility.  But  it  is  no 
longer  true.  The  once  fertile  soils  of 
the  West  are  already  beginning  to 
show  the  results  of  exploitative  farm¬ 
ing,  and  there  are  no  more  virgin  soils 
left  to  which  we  can  move.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  especially  important,  particularly 
in  the  East  and  South,  where  lands 
have  been  farmed  longest,  to  conserve 
our  soil  resources. 

Organic  matter  is  the  only  element 
that  distinguishes  soils  from  mere  rock 
fragments.  It  increases  the  water¬ 
holding  capacity  of  soils,  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  heavy  losses  in  droughty  sea¬ 
sons.  It  furnishes  food  for  bacterial 
life  in  the  soil  and  the  bacteria  in  their 
time  make  plant  food  more  available. 
In  fact,  a  soil  devoid  or  low  in  organic 
matter  is  almost  invariably  poor  or  un¬ 
productive.  Plants  which  grow  on  the 
soil  are  the  principal  sources  of  secur¬ 
ing  organic  matter,  and  for  this  reason 
should  be  efficiently  utilized. 

A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  burn 
nothing  that  will  easily  decay.  The 
practice  of  green  manuring  is  based  on 
the  knowledge  that  organic  matter  im¬ 
proves  soils.  This  is  well  understood 
by  most  persons,  yet  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  sight  to  see  them  burning  off 
fields  on  one  part  of  the  farm,  while 
on  another  part  they  are  growing  crops 
like  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  for  turning 
under  for  a  green  manure  crop  for  soil 
building. 

I  have  often  seen  weeds  and  grass 
burned  off  and  the  land  then  immedi¬ 
ately  plowed  and  prepared  and  seeded 
to  a  crop  for  turning  under  for  soil 
improvement.-  This  is  by  no  means 
good  sound  farming,  because  a  growth 
of  weeds  and  grass  is  also  very  valuable 
for  soil  improvement.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  burn  off  weeds  and  grass  to 
make  land  plow  well,  as  a  coulter  on 
the  plow-beam  or  a  heavy  chain  at¬ 
tached  to  the  beam  and  double-tree 
will  drag  the  vegetation  down  into  the 
deep  furrow,  making  them  easy  to 
cover.  The  main  object  is  to  plow  un¬ 
der  such  dry  or  dead  vegetation  in 


time  to  thoroughly  decay  before  the 
time  of  preparation  and  planting  ar¬ 
rives.  Fall  plowing  will  take  care  of 
this. 

Where  clover  or  other  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  is  dragged  into  bunches  in  plowing, 
the  trouble  can  easily  be  avoided  by 
running  a  disc  over  the  land  ahead  of 
the  plow.  Time  so  utilized  is  not  lost. 
The  disc  helps  to  pulverize  the  soil  and 
also  aids  in  mixing  this  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  with  it.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  not  only  is  valuable  organic  mat¬ 
ter  lost  when  weeds  and  grass  are 
burned,  but  the  plant  food  such  matter 
takes  from  the  soil  while  growing  is 
largely  lost.  Weeds  in  their  growth  use 
the  same  plant  nutrients  or  elements 
as  do  cultivated  crops,  and  when  such 
are  burned,  the  light  ashes  are  often 
blown  away.  Therefore,  almost  every¬ 
thing  the  weeds  took  from  the  soil  is 
practically  lost. 

It  is  true  that  burning  over  pastures 
kills  a  good  many  briars,  shrubs  and 
weed  seeds,  but  it  does  not  make  pas¬ 
tures  any  better,  as  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed.  Actual  tests  have  proved  time 
and  again  that  grass  gets  high  enough 
to  graze  where  it  is  protected  by  old 
grass  sooner  than  it  does  where  it  is 
burned  off.  Briars  and  small  under¬ 
growth  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
mowed  at  any  time  and  is  usually  much 
less  expensive  than  the  fertilizing  value 
of  the  organic  matter  destroyed  by 
burning  off  the  area. 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  corn 
is  not  followed  by  winter  small  grains,, 
the  stalks  are  often  left  standing  in  the 
field,  and  only  the  ears  are  harvested. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  cut  the 
stalks  down,  pick  them  up,  pile  and 
then  burn.  This  is  a  loss  of  both  valu¬ 
able  plant  food  and  organic  matter.  The 
stalks  should  be  turned  under  in  the 
fall  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  decayed  by 
spring  or  planting  time.  If  they  are 
cut  with  a  stalk  cutter  or  disc,  they  are 
easily  turned  under  and  then  decay 
readily. 

Gardeners  should  also  conserve  all 
organic  matter  possible  instead  of 
burning  it  as  is  often  practiced.  In 
cleaning  off  the  garden  in  the  fall  for 
next  spring’s  planting,  all  weeds, 
stalks  and  other  rubbish  which  cannot 
be  easily  plowed  under  should  be  piled 
in  a  convenient  place  for  a  compost 
heap.  To  this  can  be  added  leaves  from 
the  yard  and  waste  vegetables.  If 
about  100  pounds  of  ground  limestone 
and  75  pounds  of  superphosphate  are 
added  to  the  heap  for  every  ton  of  lit¬ 
ter,  and  the  pile  left  to  decay  until  the 
coming  spring,  a  nice  lot  of  finely  pre¬ 
pared  fertilizer  will  be  the  result.  I 
find  this  is  excellent  for  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  also  flowers. 

Another  good  way  to  make  a  com¬ 
post  heap  and  a  nice  lot  of  manure  is, 
first  put  down  a  layer  of  manure  and 
then  a  layer  of  rich  earth  and  leaves 
from  some  wooded  land,  then  another 
layer  of  manure  and  another  layer  of 
the  rich  earth  and  leaves,  and  so  on 
until  the  heap  is  as  large  as  desired. 
Take  a  hoe  and  rake  the  leaves,  rich 
earth  and  mold,  all  together.  In  about 
five  months  you  will' have  a  nice  lot  of 
finely  prepared  fertilizer  material  suit¬ 
able  for  use  with  any  kind  of  crops. 

Virginia.  w.  h.  h. 


And,  on  top  of  all  this,  the  railroads  in  the  same  months 
since  Pearl  Harbor  have  paid  for  the  support  of  state, 
county  and  city  governments  another  $750,000,000 
and  are  today  paying  state  and  local  taxes  at  the  rate 
of  $800,000  per  day. 

Five  million  dollars  a  day  paid  in  taxes*is  10  times  as 
much  as  the  owners  received  in  dividends — that’s  the 
story  of  the  railroads’  financial  contribution  in  this 
war.  The  contrast  with  deficit  appropriations  to  keep 
railroads  running  during  the  first  World  War  makes 
a  lot  of  difference  to  all  other  taxpayers.  - 


AMERICAN 

RAILROADS 

ALL  UNITED 

FOR  VICTORY 

MINKS 

j  FERRETS 

-»%  /»-  "W*  -»vrr  TEX*  A  profitable  hobby. 

JL  XX  -ftrShk.  Outstanding 

breeders  can  be  selected  from  our  2500  reasonable. 

N0P.1IS  MINK  RANCH,  R.  D.  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

r  r  n  n  C  Singles,  pairs  or  doz- 

■  EL  1C  lv  El  1  O  ens.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

-  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO  — 

Measuring  Tank  Content 

The  accompanying  chart  quickly 
gives  the  number  of  gallons  in  a  verti¬ 
cal  cylindrical  tank  of  ordinary  size 
and  even  beyond  the  ordinary  sizes. 

To  use  the  chart,  simply  run  a 
straight  line  across  connecting  the 
height  of  the  tank  in  inches,  column  A, 
with  its  -diameter  in  inches,  column  C, 
and  the  number  of  gallons  is  instantly 
given  in  column  B. 

For  example,  how  many  gallons  will 
be  held  by  a  cylindrical  tank  60 
inches  high  by  60  inches  in  diameter? 
The  dotted  line  drawn  across  the  chart 
shows  how  it  is  done.  Connect  the  60, 
column  A,  with  the  60  in  column  C, 
and  the  answer  is  shown  by  column  B 
to  be»very  close  to  740  gallons.  Figure 
it  out  in  longhand  and  you  will  find 
that  the  answer  is  733  gallons,  showing 
that  the  chart  is  very  accurate  indeed. 

Inversely,  the  chart  may  be  used  to 
figure  the  size  of  tank  that  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  hold  a  certain  number  of  gal¬ 
lons.  Thus  if  a  tank  is  wanted  to  hold 
740  gallons,  simply  run  any  straight 
line  through  the  740,  column  B,  and  the 
intersection  with  column  A  gives  the 
height,  and  the  intersection  of  the  same 
line  with  column  C  gives  the  diameter. 
By  swinging  a  straight  line  around  the 
desired  point  in  column  B,  the  most 
economical  height  and  diameter  com¬ 


bination  are  easily  obtained.  As  will 
be  observed,  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  combinations  possible  to 
hold  740  gallons.  Also,  if  we  should 
have  a  tank  60  inches  in  diameter  and, 
say,  200  inches  high,  and  it  should  be 
desired  to  pour  only  740  gallons  into  it, 
the  same  dotted  line  drawn  across  this 
chart  will  show  that  by  filling  the  tank 
to  a  height  of  60  inches  it  will  contain 
740  gallons. 

The  range  of  the  chart,  as  will  be 
observed,  is  very  great.  It  will  take 
care  of  any  tank  all  the  way  from  two 
inches  in  height  to  600  inches  in  height, 
any  diameter  from  three  inches  to 
1,000  inches.  The  maximum  capacity  of 
the  largest  tank  is  given  as  2,000,000 
gallons,  or  40,000  barrels.  The  chart  is 
based  on  the  U.  S.  Standard  of  231  cubic 
inches  per  gallon. 

In  case  the  tank  is  so  large  that  one 
would  prefer  to  use  feet  as  a  dimen¬ 
sion  instead  of  inches,  this  chart  can 
still  be  used  by  multiplying  the  figures 
in  column  B  by  1728.  Thus,  if  the  tank 
should  be  60  feet  high  by  60  feet  in 
diameter,  the  same  dotted  line  would 
give  the  answer  as  740x1728  equals 
1,275,000  gallons.  In  this  way  the  chart 
can  be  made  to  take  care  of  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  Sizes,  the  maximum  capac¬ 
ity  of  column  B  then  being  2,000,000 
times  1728,  or  3,456,000,000  gallons. 

New  York.  w.  f.  s. 
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In  the  Ford  kitchen  •  •  •  this  little  triol  engine  sputtered  into  life 


It  happened  far  back — in  the  very  early 1890’s. 

In  the  kitchen  of  his  Detroit  home,  a  young 
engineer,  named  Henry  Ford,  was  testing  a 
principle  of  the  internal  combustion  engine. 

His  apparatus,  clamped  to  the  kitchen  sink, 
was  a  piece  of  one-inch  gas  pipe,  reamed  out 
for  a  cylinder— the  flywheel,  a  handwheel  from  a 
lathe.  Gasoline  was  fed  from  an  oil  cup.  A  wire 
connected  to  the  kitchen  light  furnished  the  spark. 

He  spun  the  flywheel.  Flame  came  from  the 
exhaust,  the  sink  shook  and  the  trial  engine 
was  running  under  its  own  power.  Mr.  Ford 


was  satisfied.  He  put  the  engine  aside.  It  had 
served  its  purpose.  His  idea  was  proved. 

But  he  did  not  stop  to  applaud  himself.  “The 
man  who  thinks  he  has  done  something,”  Mr. 
Ford  once  said,  “hasn’t  even  started.”  His 
mind  was  already  stirring  with  thoughts  of  a 
new  and  larger  engine  for  transportation  use. 

Just  ahead  lay  the  pioneering  which  was  to 
produce  the  Ford  automobile  of  world-wide 
use.  Ahead  lay  the  creation  of  the  first  indus¬ 
trial  assembly  line,  hundreds  of  inventions,  the 
building  of  30,000,000  low-cost  motor  cars 


and  trucks  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 

Today,  at  Ford  Motor  Company  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  still  goes  forward.  New  methods,  materials 
and  devices  are  continually  being  developed. 
Outsiders  don’t  hear  about  many  of  them — 
Ford  assignments  now  are  military. 

But  one  day  the  story  of  this  modern  pioneer¬ 
ing  can  be  told.  It  will  be  told  through  the 
medium  of  Ford,  Mercury  and  Lincoln  cars 
so  advanced  in  both  style  and  engineering  that 
new  millions  will  seek  to  own  them— for  comfort, 
for  smartness,  for  reliability,  and  for  economy. 
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NEW-YORKER 

Farming  in  the  Old  Days 

In  1886,  when  I  was  16  years  old,  I 
went  west  to  Nebraska  and  worked  on 
farms  around  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  I 
helped  to  ship  considerable  stock  to 
Omaha  and  some  to  Chicago.  In  the 
fall  of  1891  I  leased  a  farm  of  320 
acres  just  40  miles  west  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  where  I  fed  85  steers,  275  hogs, 
45  head  of  stock  cattle  and  some  horses 
for  the  landlord.  We  were  “batching” 
it.  It  was  awful  cold  that  winter.  The 
thermometer  was  below  zero  for  two 
weeks  at  a  time,  sometimes  got  as  low 
as  45  or  50  deg.  below  zero  at  night. 
You  take  275  head  of  fat  hogs,  all  in 
one  bunch,  they  will  crowd  and  crawl 
on  top  of  each  other  in  cold  weather. 
So  I  stayed  with  them  at  night  with  a 
lantern  and  a  club  for  two  weeks  to 
keep  them  from  smothering. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  I  started  farm¬ 
ing  on  my  own  in  Nebraska,  raised  66 
acres  of  corn,  32  of  oats  and  32  of 
.  wheat  and  had  good  crops.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three  was  a  poor 
year.  In  1894  I  had  out  75  acres  of 
corn,  32  oats,  and  crops  looked  good 
till  the  28th  day  of  May,  when  we  had 
the  worst  frost  I  ever  saw.  It  froze, 
everything.  Then  we  had  nice,  warm 
weather,  and  crops  began  to  grow  until 
July,  when  everything  burned.  So  my 
corn  did  not  amount  to  anything.  This 
gave  me  the  blues.  I  had  a  sale  on  the 
30th  day  of  August  that  year.  Lots  of 
my  neighbors  and  friends  begged  me 
not  to  do  it.  My  75  acres  of  corn 
fetched  $21,  as  nobody  had  any  money 
on  account  of  that  awful  Cleveland 
panic.  I  knew  lots  of  families  that  did 
not  have  money  enough  to  buy  a  post¬ 
age  stamp. 

That  summer  I  saw  about  30  cov¬ 
ered  wagons  traveling  east  with  their 
families  on  account  of  the  drouth  and 
panic.  So  I  came  East,  but  did  not 
intend  to  stay.  I  brought  a  carload  of 
horses  along,  and  when  I  had  disposed 


October,  1944 

of  them  and  had  everything  squared 
up  I  had  but  50  cents  to  my  name  that 
I  could  put  my  hands  on.  That  meant 
to  me,  Go  to  work.  I  went  to  work  in 
the  cornfield,  cutting  corn  at  a  cent  a 
shock,  and  husked  it  at  2^  cents  a 
shock.  When  corn  was  over  I  worked 
in  a  butcher  shop  at  75  cents  a  day, 
from  about  6  o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  we  were  done  at  night,  a  few  times 
as  late  as  12  o’clock  at  night,  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  said  about  extra  time. 

I  remember  that  I  stripped  tobacco 
in  those  days  for  25  cents  a  day  and 
board.  In  1896  I  got  married,  worked 
by  the  day,  hard  work  at  75  cents  per 
day,  till  1899.  I  collected  all  my  money 
that  I  had  due  from  my  sale,  then  I 
bought  this  farm  land  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  It  was  full  of  deep  ditches 
covered  with  weeds,  stone  fences  and 
stone  piles  in  the  fence  corners,  all 
kinds  of  brush  and  trees  and  worn-out 
buildings.  I  went  to  work  and  soon  I 
got  good  crops.  I  raised  chickens  and 
livestock  and  tobacco.  I  began  to  have 
wonderful  crops,  corn  that  yielded  as 
high  as  110  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  as 
high  as  48  bushels,  and  tobacco  which 
one  buyer  said  was  the  best  crop  of  to¬ 
bacco  he  had  ever  put  in  his  ware¬ 
house. 

My  old  barn  was  too  small  and  worn 
out,  so  I  built  a  new  one  that  was  big, 
roomy  and  just  the  kind  I  wanted.  It 
is  still  just  as  good  as  new  because  it 
was  well  built.  I  have  a  cistern  under 
the  barn  which  catches  the  water  from 
the  barn,  also  from  the  tobacco  shed 
not  far  away.  Consequently  I  always 
have  a  supply  of  good  fresh  water  for 
my  stock.  My  children  are  all  grown 
and  married  and  have  gone  off  to  war 
or  to  factory  work.  I  still  carry  on 
with  the  work  here  as  much  as  I  can. 
My  big,  comfortable  barn  is  so  well 
built  and  handy  that  it  helps  me  a  lot. 
Times  are  hard  now,  but  when  we 
think  back  to  the  old  days,  they  were 
plenty  tough  then,  too.  m.  w.  m. 
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Front  Line  Telephone  Post 


Telephone  lines  ate 

life-lines  wherever  our  men 
fight.  The  lines  lengthen 
with  every  mile  of  advance. 

Bell  System  manufacturing 
facilities  have  had  to  be  de¬ 
voted  almost  exclusively  to 
keeping  the  armed  forces 
supplied  with  communica¬ 
tion  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  we  are 
short  of  telephones,  switch¬ 


boards  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  meet 
civilian  requirements. 

We’re  sorry  if  you’ve  had 
to  wait  for  home  telephone 
service.  But  you  can  be 
sure  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  take  care  of 
your  needs  just  as  soon  as 
the  war  allows. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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OUR  SOLDIERS  TELEPHONE  OVER  HERE,  TOO.  .  .  .Whenever  you 
can,  please  give  the  service  men  and  women  first  chance  at  Long 
Distance  between  7  and  10  each  night.  They'll  appreciate  it  a  lot. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pull  stumps  for  self  and  oth- 
Hercules  Hors©  and  Hand 
pullers.  Best  way  to 
clear  land.  Write  quick  for  new 

low  prices.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co., 
3230  29th  St.,  Centerville,  la. 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE ;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed..  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO.,  DEPT.  R-104,  BOONE,  IOWA 


"SAFE  . . .  from  fire,  vermin— in  a  barn  that  won’t  decay” 

•  Keep  your  stock  healthy,  productive  .  .  .  with  watering 
troughs,  housing  and  barn  floors,  feeding  floors,  built  with 
CONCRETE.  Concrete  improvements  mean  real  time  and 
labor  savings  .  .  .  help  increase  farm  production.  Let  your 
Lehigh  Dealer  supply  you  with  necessary  materials.  Ask  him 
...  or  write  us  .  .  .  for  free  pamphlets  on  how  to  build  con¬ 
crete  feeding  floors,  laying  houses,  small  farrowing  houses, 
tanks,  troughs,  and  other  farm  installations.  ** 

Make  sure  it’s  Lehigh  for  all  repairs  and  improvements. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  ALLENTOWN.  PA.  •  CHICAGO.  ILL  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Ample,  well  ventilated  and  lighted  space  for  livestock,  poultry,  hay  and  gram, 
and  curing  tobacco  is  provided  by  this  big,  well  constructed  barn  owned  by 
Morris  W.  Mohler,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania. 


School  Consolidation  Beaten 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  mention  in 
your  last  issue  of  the  vote  on  the  War¬ 
wick  School  Centralization  Plan.  We 
folks  here  in  this  section  of  Orange 
County  feel  that  with  that  vote  of 
454-360  we  accomplished  quite  a  bit  in 
defeating  the  plan  against  such  strong 
opposition.  The  reason  was  that  we  had 
the  time  to  study  the  whole  setup  and 
most  of  us  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
our  opportunity. 

The  proposed  centralization  sought 
by  Warwick  Village  covered  eight 
school  districts  with  an  assessed  valu¬ 
ation  of  $11,420,179  and-  approximately 
1200  pupils  (which  will  greatly  in- 
crease  when  demobilization  comes  and 
mines  are  reopened  and  an  increase  in 
small  farms).  . ,  ,  „ 

A  leaflet  ‘Some  Facts  About  Pro¬ 
posed  Centralization  in  Warwick  Area,” 
by  Clifford  L.  Haight,  was  sent  out  to 
voters,  which  gave  plenty  of  food  for 
thought  prior  to  the  P.-T.  A.  meeting 
held  in  April  for  discussion  on  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Those  in  favor  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion  talked  at  length  with  emphasis  on 
State  aid  (“Santa  Claus  idea,”  one  op- 
poser  called  it)  and  lower  taxes,  cafe¬ 
teria,  etc.  Warwick  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  $35,000  State  aid  if  centraliza¬ 
tion  had  been  favored  by  the  majority. 
When  questioned  about  the  source  of 
the  aid,  Superintendent  Haight  stated 
that  it  came  from  taxes  derived  from 
gas,  liquor,  cigarettes,  cosmetics,  auto 
licenses,  etc.  He  also  stated  that  really 
Warwick  School  was  a  centralized 
school,  although  several  rural  schools 
contracted  from  year  to  year;  and  also 
that  a  board  of  five  members  would  be 
elected  for  carrying  on  the  central 
school.  Since  eight  districts  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  centralization,  many  felt 
that  was  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion.  According  to  Mr.  Haight’s  own 
pamphlet,  he  also  stated  the  tax  rates 
would  gradually  rise  each  year  until 
1950-51;  then  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
years,  no  certainty  of  rate,  with  Ster¬ 
ling  Mines  carrying  heaviest  tax  1948- 
49,  ranging  from  $14.69  before  central¬ 
ization  to  $17.43  after  centralization. 

But,  thanks  to  the  free  press,  many 
voters’  eyes  were  opened  to  the  hood¬ 
winking  and  half-truths  used  in  forc¬ 
ing  through  centralization  on  other 
rural  areas  throughout  New  York 


State,  and  sufficient  information  was 
obtained  to  make  some  voters  feel  seri¬ 
ous  concern  about  our  school’s  man¬ 
agement.  We  learned,  for  example, 
that  although  the  Trumansburg  tax 
rate  is  quoted  $6.50  per  thousand  and 
that  everybody  is  perfectly  satisfied  by 
the  change,  no  mention  is  made  that 
there  was  a  bitter  three-year  fight  over 
the  cost  of  the  school,  nor  how  the 
people  were  in  the  end  tricked  into  ap¬ 
proving  bonds;  and  that  no  mention  is 
made  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
village  alone  has  been  raised  from 
$487,765,  which  was  the  value  previous 
to  centralizing,  to  $995,950  in  1931. 
These  figures  are  a  matter  of  record 
in  the  Trumansburg  Press,  and  there¬ 
fore  with  the  tax  rate  at  $6.50,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  had  their  assessment 
raised,  are  actually  paying  a  rate  of 
$13  on  the  former  valuation. 

We  also  learned  that  Section  128  of 
the  Education  Law  gives  the  superin¬ 
tendent  power  to  dissolve  any  school 
district  at  will  and  to  annex  it  to  an¬ 
other  district  by  the  mere  signing  of 
an  order  and  filing  it  with  the  town 
clerk,  and  the  only  comeback  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  is  to  take  an  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  will 
always  uphold  the  consolidation. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  pub¬ 
lished  many  articles,  giving  pro  and 
con,  which  stimulated  careful  thought. 
For  example,  that  the  Rapp  Law  hurts, 
only  small  schools  since  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  can  withhold  25  per  cent  of 
State  aid  from  any  school  district  and 
that  he  is  using  the  law  as  a  club  held 
over  the  small  districts  in  compelling 
them  to  consolidate. 

Our  Warwick  newspapers  also  pub¬ 
lished  articles  for  and  against  central¬ 
ization,  which  made  it  a  lively  debate 
and  assisted  the  decision.  Greenwood 
Lake  called  June  29,  the  voting  day, 
D-Day,  but  it  turned  out  to  really  be 
V-Day.  It  will  remain  so  only  if  Le¬ 
gionnaires  and  their  families  and 
friends  get  into  action  and  restore  the 
rights  of  local  government  to  the  rural 
areas. 

A  free  booklet  called  “Schools 
Awake”  will  prove  very  helpful  to  all 
who  have  delayed  adapting  schools  to 
present-day  needs.  Write  to  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  Knowles- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy.  C.  H.  w. 
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PASTORAL  PARSON 


I  walked  through  the  churchyard  to¬ 
day.  Things  look  different  when  you 
walk.  There’s  the  old  stone  that  marks 
the  resting  place  of  a  veteran  of  the 
French  and  Indian  wars,  and  the  three 
little  stones,  side  by  side,  all  dated 
within  a  month  of  each  other.  There 
are  many  others,  some  old,  some  not 
so  old.  Even  though  they  mark  the 
resting  places  of  the  dead,  they  tell  a 
story  of  life  in  the  yesterdays  that 
have  made  today.  Without  them  and 
what  they  represent,  there  would  be 
no  school,  or  church,  or  homes  in  our 
village  now.  Without  school,  and 
church  and  home  there’d  be  no  rural 
life,  for  these  three  make  rural  living. 

Maybe  we’ve  come  a  long  way  since 
the  days  of  the  village  school.  But  I 
cannot  help  feel  that  I  have  not  no¬ 
ticed  any  great  superiority  of  learning 
among  the  graduates  of  our  greater 
centers.  Could  it  be  that  the  old  fun¬ 
damental  faith  and  principles  are  now 
often  lacking?  I  believe  that  the  most 
vital  educational  center  in  the  world 
today  is  the  home.  In  it,  we  learn  the 
way  of  thinking  that  is  to  be  our  own; 
we  learn  the  values  that  give  us  our 
general  attitude  toward  life.  There’s 
no  more  heartwarming  experience  than 
seeing  the  lights  of  home  shine  through 
the  dark.  I’ve  seen  them  when  I  closed 
the  barn  door  after  the  winter  even¬ 
ing’s  chores  were  done.  And  when 
you’ve  stamped  the  snow,  from  your 
feet  and  closed  the  kitchen  door  be¬ 
hind  you,  friend,  there  is  no  place  like 
home. 

I’ve  listened  to  young  4-H  members 
as  they  groomed  their  stock  at  the  fair. 
I  noticed  that  they  talked  mostly  about 
home,  and  they  seemed  proud  of  their 
homes.  I  used  to  think  modern  young¬ 
sters  didn’t  care,  but  they  do!  And 
why  shouldn’t  they?  Home  is  the 
place  where  they  live  and  face  life’s 
problems.  No  institution  in  the  world 
can  take  the  place  of  home.  I  liked  the 
old  village  school  because  it  was  so 
closely  tied  to  home  life.  That’s  why  I 
like  a  village  church,  because,  more 
than  any  outside  institution,  it  can  lend 
strength  and  purpose  to  the  home.  I 
don’t  want  a  purposeless  existence. 

“What  proof  have  you  of  a  future 
life?”  a  neighbor  asked.  “I  don’t  need 
any  proof,”  I  answered.  “I’m  just  hap¬ 
pier  believing  it  than  I  would  be  if  I 
didn’t.”  I  want  to  believe  that  life  has 
purpose,  and  my  village  church  helps 
me  to  believe  that.  I  don’t  say  that 
because  I  am  a  preacher.  It  is  because 
I  believe  it  that  I  am  a  preacher.  Oth¬ 
erwise  what  sense  would  there  be  in 
being  a  preacher  on  a  rural  preacher’s 
salary? 

There’s  no  strength  in  doubt.  I  want 
a  religion,  and  I  want  one  that  I  can 
take  to  work  with  me.  There’s  more 
religion  for  me  in  the  old  hymn 
“Brighten  the  Corner  Where  You  Are” 
than  in  a  hundred  technical  theologi¬ 
cal  discussions.  Real  religion  has  some¬ 
thing  t0  do  with  leaving  a  farm  more 
productive  than  when  you  took  it  over. 
There  is  a  certain  “glory  to  God”  about 
making  this  old  earth  more  fruitful. 
Maybe  I’m  not  being  very  preacher¬ 
like,  but  I  think  there’s  a  heap  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  taking  a  pot  of  hot  soup  to  a 
troubled  neighbor;  yes,  a  heap  sight 
more  than  in  looking  down  your  nose 
at  him  because  he  hasn’t  been  in  church 
lately.  I  want  a  religion  that  makes  me 
like  my  neighbor  better. 

A  friend  once  asked  me,  “What  are 
you  doing  at  a  fruit  meeting?”  Well, 
where  else  should  the  country  preacher 
be?  This  is  what  his  neighbors  live  by. 
and  is  it  not  his  business  to  be  right 
in  the  midstream  of  their  interests?  If 
religion  is  going  to  be  real  to  folks,  it 
must  be  brought  to  them  in  terms  of 
their  everyday  lives.  The  preacher 
must  know,  and  share,  and  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  problems. 

I  never  heard  a  prayer  for  rain  in  a 
city  church.  I  never  offered  one.  But 
when  I  stood  in  the  pulpit  of  the  rural 
church,  having  rubbed  elbows  with 
men  whose  whole  lifework  was  tied 
up  with  a  great  need  for  rain,  I  prayed 
for  rain,  and  I  prayed  unashamedly. 

That’s  what  I  mean  by  the  need  for 
the  village  church,  a  church  that  lives 
in  the  same  environment,  breathes  ‘he 
same  air,  feels  the  heart  throbs  of  the 
community,  and  has  a  theology  well 
tempered  by  sympathy  for  the  com¬ 
munity’s  needs.  The  church  will  never 
take  the  place  of  the  home,  any  more 
than  the  school  can.  But  the  church 
stands  in  the  village  in  testimony  of 
the  truth  that  it  can  make  life  purpose¬ 
ful  and  richer  if  folks  will  let  it. 

Rev.  Andrew  Burkhardt. 
New  Jersey. 

Short  Farm  Courses  at  State 
Institute 

A  series  of  short  courses,  eight  weeks 
in  length,  for  adults  interested  in  prac¬ 
tical  training  for  farming,  will  open 
this  month  at  the  State  Institute  of 
Agriculture,  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
The  list  of  courses  includes  general 
farming,  dairy  husbandry,  horticulture 
and  poultry  husbandry. 

A  descriptive  circular  and  applica¬ 
tion  form  are  available  on  request  to 
H.  B.  Knapp,  director,  State  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 
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its  my  boys  car,  Joe, . . . 

(five  it  Eve/ythiny 


In  many  cases,  keeping  family  cars 
in  prime  condition  is  not  only  a 
wartime  necessity  .  .  ,  it’s  a  labor 
of  love. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  in  the 
services  have  left  their  cars  behind 
them.  And  they  look  forward,  with 
anticipation,  to  finding  these  cars 
not  exactly,  perhaps,  as  they  left 
them— but  in  good  condition  and 
ready  for  any  requirement. 

For  the  folks  back  home,  there  is 
no  more  urgent  duty  than  caring 
for  these  “service  star’’  cars. 

Fortunately,  the  task  is  simple— 
for  those  who  go  to  their  local 
Pontiac  dealers. 

Regardless  of  the  make  of  car,  your 
Pontiac  dealer  is  equipped  to  “keep 
it  rolling.”  He  has  specially  trained 
mechanics ;  he  has  the  finest  avail¬ 
able  equipment;  and  he  uses  high- 
quality  parts  for  replacement. 

If  you  have  charge  of  a  “service- 
star”  car,  take  it  to  your  Pontiac 
dealer  regularly.  He’ll  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  have  it  ready  and 
waiting  when  it’s  over,  over  there ! 
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Every  Sunday  Afternoon— 
GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF 
THE  AIR— NBC  Network 


PONTIAC 


MOTOR  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 


What  are  your 

SILO  NEEDS? 

Right  now  the  demand  for  Craine  Silos  for  future 
delivery  is  the  greatest  in  our  history.  We  shall 
produce  all  the  silos  we  can,  within  the  limits  of 
available  manpower  and  materials. 

As  in  the  past,  all  Craine  Silos  will  measure  up 
to  Craine  standards  of  quality,  serviceability,  and 
long  life.  That’s  why  feeders  are  not  satisfied  to 
order  just  any  silo.  They  want  Craines. 

If  you  are  considering  a  new  silo  for  1945,  we 
urge  you  to 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 

That’s  especially  important  if  you  plan  to  ensile 
spring  grassland  forage  crops.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  cftop  a  card  to 

CRAINE,  INC.  1014  Taft  St.  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


CRAINE 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  tr.at  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yobkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  American  Democracy 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
PART  VII 

OW  the  American  government,  with  all 
its  perfection  of  form  and  purpose,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  devised  and  put  into  successful 
operation,  has  been  the  marvel  of  its  friends 
and  students  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Native 
Americans  were  without  culture,  home  or  edu¬ 
cation.  The  first  white  settlers  were  refugees 
and  victims  of  centralized  governments.  They 
had  fled  from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of 
rulers  who  failed  to  intimidate  or  conquer 
them.  They  came  to  the  New  World  and  en¬ 
dured  the  trials  and  hardships  to  satisfy  their 
instincts  for  liberty  and  their  love  of  freedom. 
Many  of  them  perished,  but  the  struggle  was 
continued  for  four  centuries  by  their  descen¬ 
dants  and  recruits  from  the  Old  World,  until 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
proclaimed  their  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Then  the  colonists  threw  off  the  foreign 
yoke  and  established  our  American  democracy. 
They  based  our  government  on  the  moral  law. 
It  declared  that  all  men  are  born  equal  and  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  inal¬ 
ienable  rights  which  they  enumerated  in  part 
as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  defined  citizenship  and  its  rights  of  fran¬ 
chise  and  its  duties,  in  the  family,  the  church 
and  the  State.  Every  person  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  his  own  support,  and 
credited  with  the  rewards  of  his  labor,  skill 
and  forethought.  Pride  in  our  government 
forbade  the  acceptance  of  a  gratuity. 

The  right  to  vote  was  considered  a  privilege 
and  a  duty .  As  a  result,  abuse  of  the  franchise 
was  negligible  for  some  years.  Officials  had  a 
pride  in  their  economy.  Andrew  Jackson  paid 
every  cent  of  the  Nation’s  debts,  including  the 
cost  of  two  wars.  Individual  tradesmen  and 
private  business  prospered. 

After  the  Civil  War  came  a  change.  Corrup¬ 
tion  in  politics  and  in  elections  became  a  rule 
and  has  increased  to  date.  This  privilege  of 
the  voting  franchise  has  been  and  is  grossly 
violated  under  our  two-party  system  in  both 
national  and  State  elections.  The  corruption 
includes  the  brazen  payment  of  money  di¬ 
rect  to  the  citizen  for  his  vote.  It  extends  to 
promises  by  the  corruption  agent,  by  the  polit¬ 
ical  committee,  or  by  the  candidate  for  office. 
One  of  its  most  sinister  forms  is  the  promise 
of  positions  for  those  who  successfully  lobby 
for  votes  to  elect  a  candidate  for  office.  This 
practice  not  only  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
franchise,  but  also  results  in  a  sinister  and 
demoralizing  form  of  bureaucracy. 

Our  boast  of  “free  enterprise,”  “free  mar¬ 
kets”  and  “the  law  of  supply  and  demand”  is 
annulled.  Nor  is  the  war  responsible  for  it 
all.  Labor  now  submits  to  plunder  by  union 
leaders  who  are  no  more  merciful  to  labor 
than  the  factory  bosses  who  claimed  God  had 
given  them  control  of  workmen  and  of 
the  pay  for  their  labor.  In  agriculture,  the 
stooges  of  the  monopolists  pose  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  farmers,  while  they  bargain  with  their 
real  masters  to  exploit  the  producers. 

The  national  debt  at  the  end  of  this  year  is 
estimated  at  $300,000,000,000.  At  2]/2  per  cent, 
the  annual  interest  bill  will  be  $7,500,000,000. 


We  yet  have  two  wars  to  win.  None  of  us 
know  how  long  it  will  take  to  win  them,  or 
what  the  full  cost  will  be. 

Political  leaders  are  hurrying  to  fix  new 
combinations  of  powers  to  insure  peace,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  result  as  usual  in  new  wars . 

Our  American  democracy  has  been  praised 
by  authorities  as  the  greatest  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ever  devised.  True,  it  has  suffered 
through  abuse  of  its  sound  principles.  But 
these  injuries  may  be  easily  and  completely 
repaired.  Why  look  for  something  better 
when  we  already  have  the  best?  Let  us  re¬ 
pair  the  leaks  and  bruises  and  restore  its  per¬ 
fections  and  renew  its  wisdom  and  its  spirit 
of  justice  for  all.  Let  us  remove  the  corrup¬ 
tion  that  selfishness  has  brought  into  our 
great  government,  and  fortify  it  against 
abuses.  Do  this  and  our  country  will  win  the 
admiration  and  friendship  of  mankind.  The 
emulation  of  our  example  will  result  in  abun¬ 
dance  and  peace  for  the  world. 

No  Value  in  Paper  Promises 

THERE  is  a  last-minute  drive  being  made  by 
the  New  Deal  forces  to  bring  some  of  the 
farm  vote  back  into  the  Democratic  fold.  The 
argument  is  that  farmers  have  more  cash  in 
their  pockets  today  than  they  ever  had  under 
the  most  recent  Republican  administrations 
and  that  they  shouldn’t  bite  the  hand  that 
feeds  them. 

sOnly  a  brief  analysis  is  necessary  to  prove 
the  sophistry  in  this  position.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  farmers  have  more  money  today 
than  they  had  in  the  thirties,  but  by  and 
large,  that  has  been  the  result  of  the  tempo¬ 
rary  war  prosperity,  and  not  through  any 
special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  politicians  in 
power.  As  for  the  cash  subsidies  that  have 
been  doled  out  ever  since  1934  under  varying 
forms  and  excuses,  such  income  can  never  be 
the  true  measure  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
It  is  a  dole  and  a  future  tax  load  on  all  the 
people  alike. 

When  it  comes  to  judging  the  two  political 
parties  on  their  service  to  agriculture,'  the 
simple  answer  is  that  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  two.  This  has  been  true  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  and  it  will  continue  so  until 
agriculture  can  present  a  united  organized 
front  and  demand  its  fair  share  of  the  great 
and  abundant  wealth  it  produces.  Labor  has 
become  well  organized  during  the  past  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  and  can  stand  up  for  its  rights. 
Industry  has,  of  course,  been  well  organized 
for  fifty  years,  and  despite  all  the  political 
palaver  to  the  contrary,  still  retains  a  dom¬ 
inant  control,  through  contributions  and  other 
forms  of  pressure,  over  the  policies  of  both 
political  parties.  Agriculture  alone  is  still  a 
stepchild  and  has  for  its  representatives  self- 
appointed  leaders,  most  of  them  stooges  for 
their  big  business  bosses.  As  a  result,  the 
farmer  alone  still  has  no  voice  in  the  pricing 
or  disposition  of  the  product  of  his  labor  and 
investment.  Distribution  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  big  business  with  the  help  of  the 
politicians,  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer,  and  until  those  chains 
of  economic  slavery  are  broken,  political 
promises,  whether  they  be  Democratic  or  Re¬ 
publican,  will  not  be  worth  the  paper  they 
are  written  on. 

Agriculture  will  not  find  its  relief  or  its 
prosperity  in  the  pledges  made  by  office  seek¬ 
ers.  Those  ends  can  only  be  attained  by  or¬ 
ganization  and  sound,  honest  leadership  with¬ 
in  itself. 

Brevities 

“Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.”  John  1:20. 

A  Picnic  in  October  leaves  pleasant  memories  for 
the  coming  long  winter  evenings.  Food  cooked  over 
an  outdoor  fire  just  naturally  tastes  better. 

It’s  hard  to  think  of  anything  more  terrible  than  a 
farm  fire.  In  a  short  time  the  work  of  a  lifetime  may 
be  wiped  out.  Proper  furnace  insulation  is  one  of 
the  more  important  precautions.' 

A  lot  of  people  think  farming  is  easy  because 
crops  and  livestock  look  so  restful  and  attractive  as 
they  drive  or  ride  by.  A  few  days  “rest”  on  the 
farm,  and  they  would  know  better. 

Brood  sows  will  need  warm,  dry  pens  to  farrow 
their  fall  litters  in.  A  pig  lost  from  chilling  is  just 
as  dead  as  a  door  knob.  Mortality  in  fall  litters  is 
more  than  double  that  of  spring  farrowed  pigs. 

If  farmers  do  not  get  delivery  of  needed  farm 
machinery  this  fall  and  next  spring,  somebody  is 
going  to  go  hungry.  Big  manufacturers  report  they 
are  meeting  their  quotas.  These  should  be  increased 
if  they  can  produce  more  farm  machines. 


October,  1944 

Airborne  Farm  Products 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  a  guest  at  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  lunch  sponsored  by  a  food  chain  and 
an  airline  company.  The  foods  set  on  the 
tables  were  a  delight  to  the  eye  and  even  more 
of  a  pleasure  to  the  palate.  They  were  well 
served,  and  plenty  of  them.  In  such  times  as 
these,  with  thousands  of  men  giving  their 
lives  on  the  battlefield  and  thousands  more 
women  and  children  starving  to  death  for 
want  of  even  a  crust  of  bread,  a  repast  like 
this  would'  ordinarily  be  very  embarrassing. 
In  fact,  it  would  come  close  to  being  unpatri¬ 
otic.  But  no  one  felt  any  such  guilt,  because 
it  was  by  no  means  a  meal  for  pleasure.  It 
was  an  experiment  to  test  the  post-war  possi¬ 
bilities  of  airborne  foods. 

Every  morsel  we  ate  came  from  the  West 
and  had  been  gathered  from  the  fields  and 
waters  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before. 
There  were  Rocky  Mountain  brook  trout  from 
Colorado,  cantaloupes  from  Washington  arti¬ 
chokes  and  ripe  figs  from  California,  tomatoes 
from  Utah,  plums  and  berries  from  Oregon 
and  fresh  sea  food  from  the  Pacific  waters; 
and  there  they  all  were  on  the  table  before  us 
in  New  York  City,  ready  for  eating  in  less 
than  one  day’s  time  from  point  of  origin . 

These  fruits  and  vegetables  were  certainly 
much  superior  both  in  taste  and  appearance  to 
similar  top  quality  products  that  had  been 
shipped  in  the  usual  manner.  The  extra  cost 
of  air  freight  was  more  than  balanced  by  the 
increased  size  and  weight  of  the  vine  and  tree- 
ripened  products .  It  is  anticipated  that  glider 
planes  will  eventually  be  used  to  take  care  of 
heavy  volume,  so  that  as  these  huge  liners 
travel  from  Coast  to  Coast,  the  various  cities 
will  be  served  by  detaching  gliders  while  en 
route.  Perishable  products  will  be  rushed 
from  these  city  airfields  by  truck  direct  to 
municipal  markets. 

Whether  or  not  this  new  streamlined  plan 
holds  out  any  appeal,  it  is  bound  to  find  a 
place  in  our  fast  moving  civilization,  and  ad¬ 
justments  will  have  to  be  made  accordingly. 
It  means  that  many  farm  products  will  soon 
be  competing  on  a  national  scale,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  for  the  consumer’s  dollar.  It  means  that 
health  regulations  will  have  to  be  made  uni¬ 
form  elsewhere.  It  means  that  there  will  be 
more  intensive  cultivation  of  fresh  farm  foods . 

There  may  be  some  who  will  view  this 
trend  with  alarm,  concerned  that  Western  pro¬ 
ducers  will  capture  Eastern  markets.  The 
majority,  however,  will  realize  that  “viewing 
with  alarm”  will  get  them  nowhere;  that  the 
industrious  and  the  foresighted  will  stand  to 
profit,  as  always,  by  the  trend .  It  will  be  found 
that  many  of  our  Eastern  farm  products  will  be 
equally  well  received  in  the  West.  Tree-rip¬ 
ened  figs  will  find  a  ready  market  here,  but 
our  vine-ripened  Concord  grapes,  our  Oswego 
County  strawberries  and  our  New  Jersey  cran¬ 
berries  will  be  just  as  much  appreciated  on 
Western  tables.  Maine  potatoes  now  compete 
friendly  and  successfully  with  the  Idaho 
product,  and  Eastern  growers  should  find  the 
same  will  hold  true  with  all  other  farm  foods 
under  this  new  post-war  development . 

R.  W.  D. 


A  Reply  is  Not  Necessary 

FOR  the  record,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  re¬ 
ceipt  of  a  letter  from  Charles  J .  Coe,  editor 
of  the  monthly  news  sheet  Facts  for  Farmers. 
He  also  sent  us  a  three-page  statement  which 
he  says  is  “our  reply”  to  the  article  published 
in  the  September  Rural  New-Yorker — 
“Communist  Farm  Bloc  Works  for  the  Fourth 
Term.”  Mr.  Coe  asked  that  this  statement 
be  published.  However,  since  reprints  of  the 
statement  were  circulated  by  Mr.  Coe  him¬ 
self  through  his  own  mailing  list,  further  pub¬ 
lication  is  unnecessary. 

Nor  is  any  comment  by  us  necessary.  Mr. 
Coe  did  not  deny  any  statement  of  fact  that 
was  made  in  our  article,  and  we  assume, 
therefore,  that  he  could  not.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  further  discussion  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  and  space. 

From  many  of  our  readers,  requests  have 
come  for  copies  of  the  article  published  in  our 
last  issue.  A  limited  number  of  reprints  has 
been  made  and  will  be  mailed  upon  request 
until  the  supply  is  exhausted. 
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DON’T  NEGLECT 

VVTHAT  a  season!  America’s  fighting  farmers  did  it 
▼▼  again.  More  food  raised  to  win  the  war.  Big  yields 
^  kinds  of  crops  hear  testimony  to  a  mighty  job 
that  s  done.  The  harvest  is  coming  in.  Now  to  get  it 
to  market. 

Never  have  farmers  faced  a  tougher  transportation 
problem.  War  traffic  is  hitting  an  all-time  peak.  The 
rails  are  loaded.  Farmers’  trucks  have  more  to  haul  than 
ever  before.  They’ve  got  to  keep  on  hauling,  they  must 
have  special  care. 

Check  your  truck  now.  What  does  it  need?  Make  a 
list.  Everything  that  can  be  done  must  be  done  to  keep 
your  truck  in  first-class  shape.  Use  the  service  facilities 
of  the  International  Truck  dealer. 


TRUCK  REPAIRS! 


Harvester  has  mobilized  its  dealers  to  do  the  biggest 
service  job  they  ever  have  done.  Just  as  McCormick- 
Deering  farm  equipment  dealers  are  sparing,  no  effort 
to  keep  your  farm  machines  on  the  job,  the  International 
Truck  dealer  is  also  giving  special  attention  to  every  pos¬ 
sible  truck-repair  job. 


Whatever  your  truck  needs,  from  a  set  of  plugs  to  a 
major  overhaul,  call  on  the  International  dealer.  He’ll 


■  use  genuine  IHC  parts-the  best-and  put 

myour  truck  back  on  the  road,  hauling  for 
all  it’s  worth.  International  Service  will 
harvester  help  pull  you  through. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

180  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


COMPANY 

CHICAGO  1,  ItllNOIS 


international  trucks 
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Hoof  Rot, 

Thrush-Canker, 
Calk  Wounds 

APPLY  Of.  Naylor’*  UNITE 

—a  thorough  treatment  foi 
stubborn  conditions.  Anti* 
septic  poultice  liniment  — 
easy  to  apply,  prompt  in 
action.  For  horses  and 
cows.  Per  bottle,  $1.00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
H.  W.  Naylof  Co.,  Morris,  N.V. 


Dr.  Naif  lor  "s  1 

LI1MITE  | 

DOGS  1 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

beauties,  heel  driving  instinct.  Shepherds,  Shepherds 
and  Police  crossed,  females,  $7.  Males,  $11.  Also  Rat 
Terriers,  Fox  Terriers,  white  Spitz  &  Beagle  Hounds. 

W.  L.  ECKERT.  R.  D.  2.  TANEYTOWN.  MD. 

DACHSHUND  PUPPIES 

MAT.F,  and  femade,  both  colors. 

Mrs.  E.  HANSEN,  Prospect  St.,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Foxhounds,  Beagles,  Collies,  Pups 
and  Grown  Dogs. 

Oscar  Baker,  R.  D.  2,  St.  Albans,  Yt. 

TRUE  ENGLISH  CROSS  -  COLLIE  SHEPHERD 
DOG  PUPS.  Are  natural  good  cow  dogs.  Either 
sex.  $15  to  $25  each.  Delivery  at  three  months 
on  October  1.  Some  excellent  specimens. 

DAVID  S.  DANIEL,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  New  York 

—WANTED  TO  BUY  DOGS  OF  ALL  TYPES— 

Pedigreed  and  non-pedigreed.  State  type,  color, 
sex,  age,  and  price  in  first  letter. 

Henry  Trefflich,  215  Fulton  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

•»~>i;rebred  cocker  pups  and  uoos. 

JL  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE— 11  Shepherd  Pups,  three  months  old;  10 
males,  1  female.  Parents  excellent  cow  dogs;  price  $5- 

$10.  Mrs.  Calvin  Grant,  Box  13,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS 

LOUISE  C.  HERMAN,  ORADELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

Reg.  Long  Eared  Black-Tan  Fox  &  Coonhonnd 

Pups.  CARL  RAUCH,  FLORENCE,  Massachusetts 

Short-haired  English  Shepherd  Pups,  black  and  white. 
Heel  drivers.  Plenty  of  grit.  $15.00.  either  sex. 

JAMES  E.  CLARK,  FR AN KLI N VI LLE,  New  York 

f  TV  T  p  H  P  |>  n  C  Booking  Orders. 

3  *1.  Ei  MT  JKK  Hi  K.  mJ  3  Approval  Shipments. 

L.  BARNUM,  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

«  »  »  j.  r|  __  From  heel  drivers.  Arthur 

2>nepneta  rlips  etl«on,  DeR.lbJunetioD.N.Y 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Boxer  Puppies,  bred  for  type,  character  and  stamina, 

$75  up.  KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG,  SACO,  ME. 

PUG  PUPPIES,  THE  IDEAL  SMALL  OOG,  $50. 
—  KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.,  SACO,  MAINE  — 

Beg.  grown  Airedale  females,  champion,  bloodlines,, 
good  watchdogs,  $16.  Schofield,  New  Ringgold,  Pa. 

|  .%  RABBITS  .%  | 

ENGLISH  ANGORA  RABBITS 

Registered.  Pedigreed.  Heavy  woollers.  Galles  electric 
spinner  for  Angora  wool. 

SKYLINE  RABBITRY,  GROTTOES,  VIRGINIA 

RABBITS  FLEMISH  GIANTS 

all  ages.  Prices  reasonable. 

JOHN  K.  ROBERTS,  PORTCH  ESTER,  New  York 

NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES;  BRED  TESTED  DOES, 

IV,  years  old,  $4.00  each.  Eight-week-old  Youngsters, 
trios,  $4.00.  Healthy  stock. 

Sunset  Rabbitry,  150  West  End  Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  1. 

DmirDECn  White  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  White 

I  EiUlljIiEil-tD  Mice.  Cavies,  Hamsters.  Folder  10c. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS,  CALDWELL,  N.  J. 

PEDIGREED  New  Zealand  Reds,  superior  meat  breed. 
Young  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated  folder  10  cents. 

FAIRVIEW  RABBITRY,  GAP,  PENNSYLVANIA 

J7/"\D  CAI  C  Hi  Bred  Brown  Flemish  Giants. 
m  vj f\  OrVl  ,r.  Five  to  eight  months  old. 

KENNETH  W.  STEWART,  MAPLECREST,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS,  pedigreed  New  Zealand  Whites  and  Reds, 
$3.00  up.  Utility  Does,  no  pedigrees,  $5.00  each. 

H.  C.  VAN  AKEN,  KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS,  Flemish  Giants,  5  wks.  and  older.  Young 
husky  Bucks,  bred  Does.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 

Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied;  bulletin,  literature  As 
rabbit  guide.  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise.  New  City,  N.  Y. 

fiiant  Chinchilla  Rabbits  10  to  12  weeks  old.  Pedigree 
"numbers  furnished.  Alvin  Mast.  Wyoming,  Delaware 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

FOR  S  A  Ij  E 

Sorrel  Belgian  Gelding,  light  mane  and  tail.  Three 
years,  coming  four.  Weight,  1700.  Quiet  and  well 
broken.  Price,  $200.  Also  matched  pair  of  Sorrel 
Belgian  Gelding  two-year-old  half  brothers.  Price  for 
pair,  $300.  Delivery  free  100  miles.  Phono  4F32. 

T.  B.  KAUFMAN,  BELFAST.  NEW  YORK 

Due  to  the  drought  which  has  caused  a  crop  failure 
and  the  shortage  of  help,  we  are  compelled  to  sacri¬ 
fice  over  150  head  of  our  outstanding  Registered 

PALOMINO  and  Registered  TENNESSEE  WALKING 

HORSES  of  pleasure  and  breeding  stock.  Send  for 
our  latest  descriptive  price  list,  .. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

FOB  SALE— Belgian  Gelding.  Three  years  old  next 
March.  From  Registered  Stock.  Gentle. 

WEST  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  ARLINGTON,  Vermont 

SHETLAND  PONY  GELDING,  EIGHT  YEARS  OLD 
—  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 

j  MISCELLANEOUS  f 

r»NrV  1U1BV  PATTI  F  200  to  500  cowb  and  heif- 

F Anl, I  Umiil  li/iIILEi  ers  on  hand  at  all  times. 
HnRQptJ  50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams, 
OvJAOC,0  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses. 
E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  6471. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Lamb  Fattening  and  Market 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


There  are  not 
enough  lambs 
raised  in  the  North¬ 
east  to  permit  them 
being  handled  in 
sufficient  market  volume  to  establish 
a  regular  available  supply  of  feed¬ 
er  lambs.  About  90  per  cent  of 
the  lambs  fattened  on  Eastern  farms 
are  shipped  in  from  the  West  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  that  is  the  most  favorable  time  to 
buy  them,  because  when  their  range  is 
gone  market  receipts  are  larger  and 
prices  then  usually  decline.  During  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  there  are 
fewer  sheep  and  lambs  sold  from  the 
Western  States.  As  a  result,  fat  lambs 
will  then  sell  at  their  most  favorable 
time  in  ratio  to  supplies  and  consumer 
demand.  This  intervening  time  period 
is  just  right  in  order  to  finish  a  60- 
pound  thin  lamb  into  a  smooth,  well 
fattened  individual  weighing  about  90 
pounds. 

Margin  Is  Important 

The  difference  between  the  initial 
cost  of  a  lamb,  necessary  feed  and  over¬ 
head,  and  its  selling  price  is  called  mar¬ 
gin.  The  necessary  margin  is  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  required  to 
break  even  on  any  given  transaction. 

There  are  several  ways  of  figuring 
margins  as  they  relate  to  purchase 
price  and  production  costs.  The  most 
important  item  that  will  influence 
profit  or  loss  in  a  feeding  program  is 
the  purchase  price  of  the  lambs.  It  is 
about  twice  as  significant  as  cost  of 
gains,  when  they 
are  compared  on  a 
similar  market  mar¬ 
gin  basis.  This  con¬ 
sideration  is  often 
neglected  in  figur¬ 
ing  financial  returns 
and  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on 
cost  of  gains.  It  is 
important  to  note 
that  a  difference  of 
two  cents  increase 
per  pound  over  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the 
bought  weight 
would  have  a  com¬ 
pensating  return  of 
$1.20  for  a  lamb 
with  an  initial 
weight  of  60 
pounds.  If  it  had 
been  fed  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  90  days  and 
gained  30  pounds 
at  a  feed  cost  of 
four  cents  per  pound,  then  this  market 
margin  would  pay  for  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed.  In  other  words,  a  weight  mar¬ 
gin  will  compensate  for  about  twice  its 
value  for  feed  costs  on  a  per  pound 
basis. 

Figuring  Margins 

Let  us  first  consider  the  return  value 
of  a  two-cent  margin  over  feed  costs 
alone  for  a  60-pound  feeder  lamb  that 
has  been  fed  for  90  days  and  made  a 
gain  of  30  pounds.  If  it  is  assumed 
that  both  the  initial  and  selling  price 
was  12  cents  a  pound  for  this  lamb  and 
that  its  feed  cost  per  each  pound  of 
gain  was  10  cents,  it  would  represent 
the  situation  mentioned.  Its  initial  cost 
then  was  $7.20,  with  a  feed  cost  of 
$3.00.  and  a  total  sale  value  of  $10.80. 
This  would  leave  60  cents  to  cover  all 
other  expenses  incident  to  its  keep,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  feeding. 

In  the  case  of  a  two-cent  weight 
margin  the  lamb  is  assumed  to  have 
cost  10  cents  per  pound,  while  its  feed 
cost  and  selling  price  were  both  12 
cents.  This  gives  an  initial  cost  of  $6.00, 
a  feed  cost  of  $3.60,  and  a  total  selling 
price  of  $10.80.  The  amount  left  for 
other  expenses  and  possible  profit  on 
this  operation  would  be  $1.20. 

If  the  selling  price  gives  a  two-cent 
margin  over  both  purchase  price  and 
feed  costs,  the  returns  would  be  pro¬ 
portionately  increased.  If  both  the  ini¬ 
tial  and  feed  costs  had  been  12  cents  a 
pound  for  this  lamb,  then  they  would 
have  amounted  to  a  total  of  $10.80. 
With  a  selling  price  of  14  cents  per 
pound,  its  total  sale  value  would  be 
$12.60.  From  such  an  operation  there 
would  remain  $1.80. 

A  review  of  last  season’s  price,  based 
on  the  Chicago  market,  shows  that  the 
purchase  value  of  Western  feeder 
lambs,  grading  as  “good,”  was  approx¬ 
imately  12  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of 
such  lambs  weighing  60  pounds  then 
was  $7.20.  Feed  costs  averaged  17.56 
cents  per  pound,  with  grain  priced  at 
$60  per  ton  and  hay  at  $20  per  ton. 
Total  feed  costs  for  30  pounds  of  gain, 
at  the  prices  quoted,  were  $5.26.  The 
total  cost  of  the  finished  lamb  would 
then  be  $12.46.  Fed  Western  lambs  of 
this  grade  averaged  selling  for  about 
16  cents  per  pound  during  February, 
1944.  This  amounted  to  a  total  of  $14.40 
for  a  90-pound  lamb  and  left  $1.94  to 
cover  costs  other  than  feed. 

Handling  on  Arrival 
Shipped-in  lambs  will  arrive  at  the 
farm  hungry  and  tired.  If  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  unlimited  grain,  they  may  eat 
too  much  and  develop  a  condition 
known  as  apoplexy.  An  excessive  num¬ 
ber  of  lambs  may  then  die  in  the  early 


stage  of  their  feeding  period.  When 
large  numbers  of  lambs  are  purchased 
and  fattened,  a  death  loss  of  from  2  to 
5%  is  considered  about  usual.  Such 
normal  losses  are  generally  due  to 
travel  incidents  or  ailments  existing  on 
or  shortly  after  their  arrival.  Any  lamb 
that  seems  weak  or  badly  out  of  con¬ 
dition  should  be  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  band  and  receive  special 
treatment  and  care. 

Experienced  lamb  feeders  prefer  to 
use  a  good  quality  mixed  hay  for  the 
first  few  feedings.  If  there  is  some 
fall  pasture  available  it  will  be  good 
to  let  them  have  the  run  of  it;  corn 
stalks  if  left  standing  in  the  field  after 
the  corn  has  been  husked  will  also 
serve  to  carry  them  for  a  while.  If  the 
lambs  have  access  to  a  dry,  well  bed¬ 
ded  shed,  fresh  water  and  salt,  they 
will  soon  become  rested  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  new  environment.  A 
light  bulky  feed  mixture  consisting  of 
3  parts  oats  and  1  part  wheat  bran 
can  be  used  satisfactorily  to  get  them 
started  on  feed.  Corn  or  barley  should 
be  gradually  substituted  for  the  oats 
and  bran;  at  the  end  of  four  to  five 
weeks  they  may  be  changed  over  en¬ 
tirely  to  these  grains  and  hay. 

Several  of  the  Western  New  York 
lamb  feeders  use  corn  silage  as  part  of 
the  roughage  ration,  in  the  ratio  of  3 


pounds  of  silage  to  1  pound  of  hay 
feed.  Frozen  or  mouldy  silage  should 
never  be  fed  to  lambs,  because  they  are 
especially  susceptible  to  digestive  dis¬ 
turbances  unless  the  silage  is  fresh. 
Most  feeders  will  find  it  is  best  to  of¬ 
fer  no  silage  until  the  lambs  have 
gained  about  10  pounds  following  their 
arrival. 

The  most  important  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence  response  to  feeding  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  lambs  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  fed  and  handled 
before  they  were  bought.  If  they  have 
been  fed  some  grain  before  being 
shipped  they  can  be  put  on  a  heavy 
feed  a  few  days  after  they  arrive,  but 
usually  such  gains  are  slower  and 
more  costly  than  with  thinner  lambs. 

Feeds  and  Hate  of  Gain 

Many  feeding  trials  at  several,  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  conclusively 
shown  that  shelled  corn  and  alfalfa 
hay  are  the  most  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  feeds  for  fattening  lambs.  If  they 
have  been  home  grown  they  can  then 
be  charged  against  the  feeding  opera¬ 
tion  at  top  retail  price.  In  such  cases, 
if  the  lambs  show  little  or  no  profit, 
they  still  have  provided  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  outlet  for  the  farm  raised  roughage 
and  grain.  In  addition  their  manure 
will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  soil  fertility.  Three  hundred 
feeder  lambs  will  provide  about  50 
tons  of  manure,  including  bedding,  in 
a  90-day  feeding  period.  The  manure 
produced  by  lambs  on  full  feed  has  a 
fertility  value  per  ton  approximately 
twice  that  of  any  other  kind  of  live- 
stock 

A  schedule  that  has  proven  satisfac¬ 
tory  with  many  feeders,  based  on 
amounts  and  time,  for  60-pound  lambs 
fed  for  90  days,  is  to  use  one-half 
pound  per  head  of  the  oats  and  bran 
mixture  mentioned,  and  between  one 
and  two  pounds  of  legume  hay  for  the 
first  week,  after  being  placed  in  the 
feed  lot.  For  the  second  week,  substi¬ 
tute  about  one-quarter  pound  of  corn 
or  barley  for  an  equal  weight  of  oats 
and  bran  and  increase  the  hay  allow¬ 
ance  slightly.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
week  they  should  be  getting  approxi¬ 
mately  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
grain  per  head  daily  and  their  hay  re¬ 
duced  to  not  over  one  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  pounds.  During  the  fourth 
week  the  grain  can  be  changed  entirely 
to  corn  or  barley  and  fed  up  to  one 
and  one-quarter  pounds  daily  for  each 
lamb.  If  they  are  keeping  healthy  and 
show  no  signs  of  overeating,  the  grain 
can  be  increased  to  an  average  of  one 
and  three-quarter  pounds.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  see  that  they  do  not  waste 


„  their  hay;  if  they 

IV1Q.T21TIS  are  not  eating  all 

of  the  finer  and 
leafy  portion,  then 
reduce  the  amounts 
fed  a  little.  From  the  sixth  week  until 
they  are  sold,  both  grain  and  hay  can 
be  held  at  about  the  amounts  last 
mentioned. 

On  the  feeding  schedule  suggested 
the  average  daily  amounts  of  grain 
consumed  will  be  just  a  little  over  one 
pound  per  head  and  about  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  legume  hay.  At  these 
rates  it  will  take  from  350  to  375  pounds 
of  grain  and  from  450  to  500  pounds  of 
legume  hay  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
gain. 

Kinds  of  Feed 

Oats  make  a  good  grain  feed  to 
start  with,  but  when  used  entirely 
throughout  the  feeding  period  they 
are  worth  only  about  three-quarters 
the  value  of  corn  in  terms  of  feed  need¬ 
ed  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain. 
Wheat  is  worth  about  85%  the  feeding 
value  of  corn  for  lambs,  and  if  used  is 
best  fed  whole.  When  not  too  high  in 
price  it  can  be  substituted  pound  for 
pound  in  place  of  corn.  It  is  also  bet¬ 
ter  to  feed  barley  as  whole  grain  to 
fattening  lambs.  On  the  average,  it  is 
worth  about  90%  the  value  of  shelled 
corn.  If  rye  is  available  or  low  enough 
in  price,  it  can  be  used  and  is  worth 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  corn 
for  lambs.  Sheep  chew  their  feed  so 
thoroughly  that  even  rye  does  not  need 
to  be  ground  for  them.  If  protein  sup¬ 
plements  are  avail¬ 
able  and  low  enough 
in  price  they  can 
be  fed  up.  to  10% 
or  higher  of  the 
grain  ration,  when 
used,  even  with  le¬ 
gume  hay,  they  will 
improve  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  quality  of 
the  carcass. 

Clover  hay  of 
comparable  quality 
i  s  approximately 
as  valuable  as  al¬ 
falfa  hay  for  the 
roughage  ration  of 
fattening  lambs. 
Due  to  its  more 
stemmy  character, 
the  feeding  of  soy¬ 
bean  hay  will  re¬ 
sult  in  about  20% 
being  refused,  as 
compared  with  an 
average  of  approx¬ 
imately  8%  for  alfalfa.  Compared 
on  the  amounts  actually  eaten,  its  effi¬ 
ciency  is  about  the  same  as  the  other 
legumes.  Cowpea  hay  is  not  as  coarse 
stemmed  as  soybean  hay  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  is  worth  only  about  4%  less  as  a 
feed  than  alfalfa.  When  stands  of 
small  grains  are  cut  in  an  immature 
stage  and  cured  as  hay  they  make  good 
roughage  for  lambs,  and  on  the  aver¬ 
age  have  a  value  equal  to  about  75% 
that  of  the  legumes. 


Skim  Milk  Value  for  Hogs 

The  question  has  come  up,  on  our 
farm,  as  to  what  is  the  cash  value  of 
separator  skim  milk  fed  to  hogs,  under 
present  market  conditions.  We  are 
feeding  about  16  gallons  per  day  to  9 
hogs  that  average  about  175  pounds  and 
5  shoats  of  about  70  pounds,  along 
with  a  mixture  of  ground  farm  grains, 
wheat  predominating.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  is  the  value  of  the  skim  milk 
thus  fed?  w.  s.  d. 

New  York. 

It  is  important  to  make  note  of  the 
fact  that  both  skimmed  milk  and  but¬ 
termilk  are  deficient  in  vitamins  A  and 
D.  Both  of  these  vitamins  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  growth  and  health.  If  you  are 
feeding  only  grain  and  skim-milk  to 
these  hogs  in  dry  lot,  they  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  their  best  gains  and  growth.  You 
can  supply  the  needed  vitamins  by  in¬ 
cluding  in  their  grain  mixture  some 
alfalfa  meal.  This  can  be  added  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  pounds  to  each  90 
pounds  of  grain.  Another  method  of 
supplying  alfalfa,  and  one  I  personally 
prefer,  is  the  use  of  best  quality  hay 
in  slatted  racks,  put  in  fresh  daily  and 
removing  the  refused,  stemy  parts. 

For  a  comparative  monetary  value, 
the  best  way  to  figure  this  is  to  con¬ 
sider  gains  made  on  grain  and  standard 
protein  feeds.  The  results  of  numerous 
experiments  at  various  State  stations 
show  that  on  the  average,  skim -milk 
fed  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  pounds 
per  head  daily  to  each  five  pounds  of 
grain,  for  hogs  approximating  the  ave¬ 
rage  total  weights  you  mention,  would 
replace  seven  pounds'  of  protein  sup¬ 
plement  and  eleven  pounds  of  grain 
for  each  100  pounds  of  gain  made.  If  a 
protein  supplement,  such  as  soy  bean 
or  linseed  meal,  or  preferably  tankage, 
is  figured  at  $60  per  ton  and  the  grain 
at  $50  per  ton,  the  monetary  replace¬ 
ment  value  of  skim-milk  would  then 
be  48.5  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  value 
of  skim-milk  when  properly  fed  would 
then  vary  with  the  value  of  the  protein 
fed  and  the  grains  that  were  available 
for  use. 


Sneer)  build  up  the  land  and  make  good  use  of  hillside  pastures.  Small  flocks, 
like  this  one  owned  by  A.  L.  Rudd,  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  are  being 
used  to  advantage  on  many  Northeastern  farms. 
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GUERNSEYS 


QUALITY  BREEDING 


WITH 


GUERNSEYS 


'  Top  production  and  top  prices  for  milk,  cream, 
butterfat,  and  breeding  stock  are  the  rewards  for 
quality  breeding  with  GUERNSEY  cattle 
Whether  you  own  a  small,  medium,  or  large 
dairy  herd  you  will  be  interested  in  the  program 
being  maintained  to  insure  GUERNSEYS  as  the 
(leading  quality  breed.  This  program,  described 
tn  the  free  booklet  offered  below,  applies  directly 
to  your  income. 

Don’t  miss  the  16  page 
booklet,  “How  THE 
AMER- 
—  ICAN 
GUERNSEY  CATTLE 
CLUB  Helps  to  Make  Breed¬ 
ing  Profitable  and  Fascinat¬ 
ing  ",  send  for  it  today! 


■  Please  send  me  free 

’  GUERNSEY  booklet: 


I 

t  Name_ 


|  Address, 


The  American  (Juernsey  (Jattle  Qlub 


211  GROVE  STREET,  PETERBOROUGH,  N  H. 


DUNWALKE  GUERNSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Alfalfa  Farm  Flute,  with  four  con¬ 
secutive  class  leading  records,  including  962.9  Fat 
i'^  E.  E.,  and  out  of  Dunwalke  A.  E.  dams,  for 

DUNWALKE  FARM 

FAR  HILLS,  V  NEW  JERSEY 


Bulls  Of  Best  Langwater  Breeding 

from  one  week  to  service  age.  From  dams  now  on 
A.  R.  test  or  with  good  A.  R.  records.  We  had  a 
“bull  run’’  this  summer  and  these  young  fellows 
are  priced  very  reasonably.  Write  for  pedigrees 
and  prices.  T.  B.  accredited.  N.  Y.  State  Bangs 
Certificate  956. 

WHITE  HALL  FARM 

Brockport  New  York 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad’s  Frances  Rose  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Royal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

FOP  CAI  C  RFC.  PURE  RRED  GUERN- 
rwrv  OALiEi  NEY  EXCELLENT  BULL.  1% 

years  old;  purchased  from  Bethany  Homestead  Farms, 
350  lbs.,  $350.  Can  be  seen  any  time  on  premises. 

HUCKELBERRY  HILL  FARM,  Newfoundland.  Pa. 


SHEEP 


•  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  • 

Registered  two-year-old,  first  prize  Ram  Lamb: 
also  as  a  yearling  at  County  Fair.  $100.  Some 
very  nice  Ram  Lambs  at  $25.  Write 
FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Southdown  and  Dorset  Yearling  Rams. 
Well  grown,  big  boned  fellows,  the  kind  that  sire  Hot 
House  and  early  maturing  Iambs.  Several  good  South- 
down  stud  Rams  among  them. 

R.  G.  McNALL,  High  Acres,  WYOMING,  N.  Y, 

For  Sale:  Entire  Flock  Of  Reg.  Soffolk  Sheep 

at  low  prices  for  quick  sale.  70  Ewes,.  70  Lambs 
and  20  Rams. 

SAM  S.  STODDART,  PAWLING,  NEW  YORK 

MY  ENTIRE  EL0CK 

Ram  at  $25  each.  Also  this  spring  Lambs. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON.  PA. 

FOR  42  A  W  I?  My  Pure  bred  herds  of 
*  V  **  &  Suffolk  and  Karakul 

525  cach  for  this  year’s  lambs  and  older  ewes. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  pX 


FOR  SALE  *!,0  choice  Registered  Shropshire  and 
*  ,!,***lP  Suffolk  Yearling  Rams,  with  size 

and  quality.  Guaranteed  to  please 

VAN  VLEET  BROS,,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

Mv  Entire  Flnelf  of  pure  bred  Reg. 

r IUtH  Karakul  Sheep,  20 
Ewes,  at  $25  each,  and  this  spring  Lambs 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON.  PA. 


Jb*  O  n  S  A  T .  Tgj 

Registered  Cheviot  Spring  Rams.  Also  one  regis- 

WP<!Tre«ft  Write  for  Prices. 

WEST  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  ARLINGTON.  Vermont 

Choice  Registered  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
>  ESod«tPe'  Obality  and  size.  Priced  low. 

LEROY  C.  BOWER,  LUDLOWVtLLE,  New  York 

Registered  Oxford  RAMS,  Yearlings  and  LAMBS. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

>  Rostered  Dorset  Rams  shipped  on  approval. 
JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 

r,0R.^E^5,  txarakul  Fur  Sheep.  H.  L.  Hutchins. 
II  North  Pearl  Street,  ALBANY  7,  NEW  YORK 


herefords 


nogistered  Herefords 

60  Head  to  choose  from.  Cows  and  Calves.  Bred  and 

E*EY»r;,11F-iia  “tifflr  cg®  Y0RK 

l5  hRErG’s„?E?E?°fRDS 

w.  H.  R.  Snaronhurst  Farms,  Elina,  New  York 

HEREFORD  BULLS,  six  months  to  yearlings  Polled 
and  jl0n^eANt'PrebreJ  “Pd  Grades  at  farmer’s  prices. 

f.  i.  MUNRO,  GREENWICH.  NEW  YORK 

BROAnwS?M*  c2°oiiarB?iDC^Lv.e,^f0r  4‘Tr  reasonable. 

I  BROAD  WALL  FARM,  GREENE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


wuaMMSSJSSS/Hti 


Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
all-round  breed!  Produce  milk  and  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Cel  the  facts  — FREE!  Or  read  Milking  _ ^ 

Shorthorn  journal  Trial  subscription  s«  months  60?»  one  yeaT$L0Ct 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  ff .  Exchange  Ave.,  U.S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chicago  9,11 


HOLSTEINS 


CONSIGNED  TO 

NEW  ENGLAND  BREEDERS’  SALE 

NORTHAMPTON,  OCT.  17 
TOP  NOTCH  BULL 

“Osborndale  Sir  Inka  Spitfire”  Senior  Yearling, 
one  of  the  very  finest  bred  bulls  in  the  country. 
His  11  nearest  dams  averaged  969  Fat,  25222  Milk. 
Sired  by  Osborndale  Spitfire,  the  senior  herd  sire 
of  the  great  Osborndale  Farm,  Derby,  Conn., 
Whose  oldest  daughters  are  now  making  over  50  lbs. 
Fat  per  month  as  two-year-olds.  His  dam  and 
sire's  dam  are  two  of  the  greatest  cows  ever  devel¬ 
oped  at  Osborndale  Farm,  both  averaged  4%.  This 
young  consigned  bull  is  out  of  Osborndale  Roxanne 
Ormsby  Inka,  who  tested  951  lbs.  Fat  at  4%  and 
was  first  on  the  National  Honor  Boll  in  her  class 
for  1941.  Write  for  pedigree. 

ALSO  CONSIGNING: 

Two  high-grade  Cows  and  a  Heifer,  all  bred  to 
Tyler  Farms  Chieftain,  whose  dam  was  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  Champion  with  1080  lbs.  Fat. 

FITZLAND  FARM 

Coleman  Station,  N,  Y.  Phone,  Sharon,  Ct.,  35J2 


4th  Annual  Oneida  County 
HOLSTEIN  CLUB  AUCTION  SALE 
Paris,  N.  Y.  Tuesday,  Oct.  10 
60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

A  hand-picked  offering  of  tops  from  the  best 
herds  of  Oneida  County,  featuring  fresh  and  close 
springers,  with  a  nice  lot  of  heifer  calves  for  4-H 
boys  and  girls.  Animals  T.  B.  Accredited,  neg¬ 
ative  to  blood  test  and  about  one-half  of  them 
calfhood  vaccinated. 

Sale  held  on  Fair  Grounds,  Paris,  N.  Y.  (just  a 
few  miles  from  Utica,  on  Route  12  (Utica-Bing- 
hamton  highway).  Trains  met  in  Utica  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Sale  will  start  promptly  at  12:30  P.  M. 
Lunch  served. 

H.  M.  HUGHES,  Secretary,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


SIXTH  ANNUAL 

Eastern  New  York  Consignment  Sale 

70  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

Saturday,  October  14, 1944 

On  Fair  Grounds, 

RHINEBECK,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

A  hand-picked  offering  of  the  finest  from  the 
best  herds  of  Eastern  New  York.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  county  club  sales  of  Registered  Hoi- 
steins  in  America.  Make  your  plans  now  to  at¬ 
tend  this  event,  held  under  cover. 

Catalogs  at  the  Ringside 

Sponsored  By  Eastern  New  York  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Association,  Under 
Management  Of 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


A  two-year-o!d,  fine  registered  Holstein  Bull. 

A  six-months-old,  fine  registered  Holstein  Bull. 

500  bu.  finest  Oats,  Dutchess  County  grown. 

A  fine,  healthy  team  of  Farm  Horses,  purchased  at  $500 
for  the  pair.  Available  at  a  sacrifice  to  a  farmer 
who  would  guarantee  a  good  home. 

Phone  Millbrook  532. 

Address  ROSS,  R.  F.  D.,  Stanfordville,  New  York 


FOR  SALE:  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Bull,  four  years  old.  Dam  State  Champion,  sire  King 
Bessie  plus  Dixy;  three  of  his  one-year-old  sons;  four 
one-year-old  Heifers,  baby  Heifers.  Team  of  very  good 
horses.  Endless  Acres  Farm,  Old  Chatham.  N.  Y.  R.F.D 


[ 


AYRS  HIRES 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
,Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

WVi»«  foe  Booklet*  £ _ _ 

(^Ayrdiire  Breeders' Association 

Ik  96  («nt«r  St.,  8f*n<Jon7VT 

PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

A  y  r  sliir  es 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAB  BROOK.  FARMS  Martinsville,  K.  J. 

|  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .\  | 

FIFTH  EASTERN  BROWN  SWISS  BREEDERS’ 

ANNUAL  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1944 

in  sale  pavilion.  EARLV1LLE.  Madison  Co..  N.  Y. 
65  selected  Animals  from  the  best  Brown  Swiss  herds 
of  Eastern  United  States.  The  offering  will  include 
many  fresh  and  close  springers,  soma  nice  heifers 
and  several  richly  bred  bulls.  All  from  T.  B.  Ac¬ 
credited  herds,  negative  to  blood  test,  many  Bang 
Vaccinated  and  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 

Write  for  catalog  to 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


] 


STAR  YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

Last  year  we  shipped  to  New  York.  Massachusetts.  Con¬ 
necticut.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Three  fine 
young  Bulls  ready  for  service:  two  sired  by  Oakdale 
Royalist,  one  by  Les  Geonnais  Royalist,  Younger  ones 
too,  sired  by  Lilac  Remus  Bruce.  Dams  have  good 
production  records.  Reasonable  prices.  Inquiries  an- 
wipdptorapny.  Also  2  good  registered  Jersey  Cows 
POMFRET  HIGHLANDS  FARM.  Woodstock.  Vermont 


Sfar  JERSEY  Bull  For  Sale  Sr 

Bom  April  la,  1940.  Has  headed  a  small  accredited. 
Bangs  free  herd.  Low  price  to  immediate  buyer. 

Sabine  Farm.  Greenwich.  Conn.  Tel.  Greenwich  414-W 


JERSEY  HERD  SIRE,  three-year  pure  bred  SYBIL 

JERSEY  BULL.  Medals  both  sides.  $350. 
HENKLE  JERSEY  FARM,  MYSTIC,  Connecticut 

REG  IFRSFY  RIIT  f  Nine  months.  Large  type.  Ex- 

ntU.  JtlUEI  DULL  celient  bloodlines.  Reasonable. 

Philip  Paolo.  Ridge  Road.  Montgomery.  New  York 


FOR  SALE— Jersey  BULL,  thoroughbred.  Tl  iiios? 

old.  T  B.  and  Blood  Tested.  Good  condition. 

W.  H.  GARRITT,  CRAGSM00R,  NEW  YORK 


ale; 


PUREBRED  ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


October  11th 


12  o’clock 


A.t  the  Farm  on  Highway  146,  Twelve  Miles  from  Towson,  Met., 

20  miles  from  Baltimore 

3  Bulls — 2  Tried  Sires  less  than  3  years  old 
52  Cows  and  Heifers — 46  with  Calves  at  side 
33  Bred  and  Open  Heifers  „ 

These  cattle  will  be  offered  right  off  the  production  line  in  everyday 
working  clothes.  I  believe  many  buyers  of  foundation  stock  prefer  to 
see  them  in  their  natural,  producing  and  growing  condition. 


MANOR  FARMS, 


MONKTON,  MD. 


VALLEY  FARMS  REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  COWS  & 
BRED  HEIFERS  FOR  SALE  AT  FARMERS’  PRICES 

From  our  herd  of  approximately  250  head  of  Registered  Angus,  we  arc  offering  bred  Heifers  close 
to  calving,  young  Brood  Cows,  some  Cows  with  heifer  calves  at  side,  young  Bulls  and  Bulls  of  service  aw 
These  cattle  are  of  championship  blood  lines  and  are  bred  to  our  best  bulls  Eric  Bandolier  of 
Anoka  6th — half  brother  to  the  1937  International  Grand  Champion  bull,  and  a  son  of  Blackbird  Ban 
dolier  of  Page  out  of  a  Sunbeam  Farms  dam— is  the  sire  of  many  of  these  calves,  and  a  lot  of  the  cows 
and  heifers  are  bred  to  him. 

THIS  IS  AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE  EXCELLENTLY  BRED 
CATTLE  FOR  FOUNDATION  PURPOSES  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES  THESE 
ANIMALS  ARE  OFFERED  AT  $125-$175  PER  HEAD. 

VALLEY  FARMS,  Robert  E.  Hogarth,  Mgr.  Walpole,  N.  H. 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


2D 


Are  You  Thinking  Of  Owning 

a  small  herd  of  beef  cattle?  Or  maybe  a  calf  or  cow?  If 
so,  why  not  call  at  ATLASTA  FARM?  We  have  black 
Angus,  Aberdeen  cows,  calves  and  steers.  Pure  bred  or 
grade.  Some  calves,  born  this  year — some  last.  We 
also  have  fine  Hampshire  hogs  for  sale.  Why  not  look 
us  up?  Call  NEWTOWN  ONE,  or  come  over  and  see 
us  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  near  Dodgingtown,  Conn. 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  ONE  BULL 

PRIDE  OF  FARAWAY 

calved  November  19,  1942;  sire  Grenadier 
GR  3rd.  Several  Commercial  Cows  with 
calves  at  foot.  Four  Commercial  Heifers, 
bred  Foundation  Herd,  BriarclifT  Bred. 

FARAWAY  FARM,  Washington  Depot,  Connecticut 


KENRIDGE  FARM  OFFERS 

a  choice  lot  of  March  and  April  purebred  ABER¬ 
DEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS.  These  heifers  are  bred 
right,  built  right  and  priced  right.  Also  one  18- 
months-old  ANGUS  BULL,  sired  by  the  good 
breeding  bull  Antelope  Grenadier  G.  R.  2nd. 
KENRIDGE  FARM,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 


Ms  Fntirn  Hnnl  of  Pme  bred  Re?-  T.  B.  and 
lily  Lilli! c  nciu  Bangs  tested  and  accredited 

Angus  Cows,  consisting  of  18  cows,  12  heifer  Calves, 
4  bull  calves  and  herd  bull.  A  wonderful  opportu¬ 
nity  for  some  one  to  start  breeding  Angus  cattle  of 
foundation  blood  lines. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


ANGUS  FIRST  CALF  HEIFER 

Eloise  of  Winwick,  full  sister  to  1942  N.  Y.  grand 
champion  steer.  Open  $400.  Angus  first  calf,  heifer. 
Good  Hope  Quality  Pride,  by  Qualiteer  of  Sun  Beam, 
out  of  Pride  of  Wheatland  5.  Open,  $350. 

VLY  FARM,  R.  D.  SLINGERLANDS,  N.  Y. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 

R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA, 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  HERD  FOR  SALE 

en  bloc  only.  28  bred  Cows,  with  approximately  15 
calves.  12  open  Heifers.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Tested. 

WEST  ACRES  FARMS,  NEW  LEBANON,  New  York 


Four  three-year-old  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows, 
two  with  calves  at  side;  two  due  soon,  and  one-year 
Bull  sired  by  bull  that  was  first  at  Iowa,  Ind..  Kan., 
Mo.  and  N.  Y.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  REGISTERED 

Aberdeen-Angus  Herd  for  sale.  16  cows, 

1  bull.  Also  5  heifers  and  1  young  bull. 

Apply  to  Albemaria  Farm,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Cow,  with  calf  at  foot,  and  bred  Cows. 

Write  your  requirements.  Milton  B.  Badger. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  FARMS,  OLEAN  2,  New  York 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS  COWS  bred  to  registered  bull. 

Also  large  Calves  for  4-n  reasonable. 

BROADWALL  FARM,  GREENE.  RHODE  ISLAND 


or  Sale:  Two  Year  Old  Aberdeen-Angus  Boil 

registered  Elba’s  Blueblood  No.  679912.  Fine  quality. 
E.  E.  FAIRCHILD,  367  Orchard  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Wc  Operate  Three  Farms 

and  maintain  3  Herds  of  Registered  Dairy  Cattle. 
Brown  Swiss,  Guernseys  and  Holsteins.  We  have  for 
sale  at  present  one  outstanding  two-year-old  bred  sire 
of  each  bred  and  30  choice  matured  milking  Females. 
Priced  right  and  of  the  best  Blood  and  Quality. 
—FISHER  FARMS.  KUT2T0WN.  R.  D.  2.— 
Address  any  correspondence  to  Quakertown,  Pa. 


W  ANTED 

About  40  head  of  good  top  Registered  or  gradfl 
Dairy  Cows.  Must  be  T.  B.  and  Bangs  free. 
State  full  particulars  and  price. 

WRITE  BOX  9164,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


—FOR  SALE:  MY  HERD  OF  FIFTY  HEAD— 

Consisting  of  26  milkers,  mostly  fresh  or  near  by.  24 
head  of  young  Stock.  Average  yearly  test  over  4%. 

RAY  FRANK.  VERONA,  R.  D.  2,  NEW  YORK 

|  SWINE 

•  YOR  KSHIRES  * 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices, 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES.  April  and  July  gilts. 
Also  fall  Pigs.  Best  blood  lines.  Reasonable  prices. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Havens  Bros.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 

POLAND  China  Pigs  for  sale.  All  ages.  Reasonable 

prices,  PAUL  SLATE,  Baldwinsville,  New  York 


c 


SWINE 


J 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Send  your  order  any  time  in  August.  Will  shiD  mv 
number  you  want  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  m-  £, 

vaecination,  75  cents  extra  if  desired;  Chester 
H  lute  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

WAI  Tpp  V.'.v  wifks.S1A*  $7  00  each 

WALTER  LUX,  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD, 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Dependable  Pigs  (All  Vaccinated) 

weie,nt  175  lbs.  Several  Chester  white  Boars  for  im 
mediate  and  future  service.  Hog  bJeedfrs  have  been 

PwPinV*  hSe11  their.  sows  owing  to  shortage  of  help 
Pigs  will  be  very  short  next  spring.  I  urgevoifn 
*$•  advantage  of  war  conditions  S  y°U  t0 

CHARLES  DAVIS,  BOX  II,  CONCORD.  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

weeks0 nnTYTwtu,’  6-8  w¥kioId*  *4.50  each;  8-10 
weeks.  $5.00.  Berkshires  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  an  A 

Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  All  orderelarea 
or  small  promptly  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you! 


•  REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS  • 

prtjSf  anddUprice  re^"  Wfe 

Farm,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y.  Tel  Wheatley  Hills  27 «! 


REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

m  „The  ,yforl?s  finest  Bacon  Hog 
Top  quality  breeding  stock— all  ages. 
uii  i  r-,l°.r.  crossing.  Reasonable  prices. 

HILLTOP  FARM,  ERWINNA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

VERY  REASONABLE. 

ALL  AGES.  WITH  PAPERS 

SAYLORSBBUERRGT,  PAENNYA.  R>hone0Say^burq  37.6. 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Select  breeding 
4YRL4WN°Pioue’  at  reasonable  prices. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

KELTOnTS^  ““4!- 

KELTON,  CHESTER  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

HOGS — "The  Farmer-Packer  Ho»"  Rns 

Sa^^ri^-  pgsritf 


__  AT  LOWEST  PRICES  EVER  OFFFRfn 

REGISTERED  KOur„ch0ice  breeders.  3-week-old 

duroc  pigs  rerptho^ 

«r>.  o. 

•REGISTERED  DUROCS. 

All  vaccinated  for  Cholera.  Spring  Pi<»s  bred  <rilu 

LAUXMoWTani^aJi  ready  fbr  service?*  bml  SlltS 

LAUXMONT  FARMS,  WRIGHTSVILLE,  PENNA. 

DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

old  »^nn°shlpp!dWngPricedserare%20aa1ndP1I^  12  Xe5ta 

RIVERV.EW 

(Successors  to  Lauxmont  Farms.) 


DUROC  SOW  PIGS  Pal! 

C  T  rnerornuc-  *  *  VJf3  of  best,  breeding. 
C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisvillo,  pa. 


Maple  Hurst  Ourocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  A  ir.it  di.. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER.  N.y! 


Registered  Berkshires 

Our  herd  contains  the  finest  blood  in  the  coun- 
vLCana,'  S.  Charmer,  Fairholme  Champion  Bar 
None  and  The  Bomber  blood  in  our  sows  and 
boars.  Vk  rite  us  your  needs.  Please  state  if  com¬ 
mercial  or  breeder  stock  is  desired. 

Tanbark  Farm  C.  D.  Tanner 

Erie  County,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Male  and  female,  from,  largo  Utters  and  good  strains, 
with  papers,  vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  and  hemoragic 
septicemia.  Priced  from  $15  up,  depending  on  age.  Write 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  Supt..  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES 

Spring  gilts  sired  by  Sensation’s  Improver  III 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM.  R.  F.  D.  I,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES 

Registered  and  Feeder  Pigs  from  fall  litters  will  bo 
ready  for  shipment  latter  part  of  October.  Feeder 
I  Pigs  priced  at  $15.00  per  pair. 

ROCKY  KNOLL  FARM,  R2,  SHARON.  CONN. 
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It’s  a  “must”  on 

BEFORE  the  Army  sends  a  motor 
convoy  on  a  road  march,  every  ve¬ 
hicle  is  serviced  and  checked  from 
bumper  to  bumper  by  hard-working 
ordnance  crews. 

Yet,  for  all  this  attention  to  mainte¬ 
nance  in  advance,  Army  practice  calls 
for  a  spot  check  of  each  vehicle  by  its 


a  road  march... 

driver  every  time  the  convoy  halts  en 
route. 

And  whatever  else  he  may  check,  the 
driver  always  examines  his  tires,  looks 
into  the  radiator,  and  .  .  .  most  im¬ 
portant  .  .  .  checks  the  wheels  to  see 
that  they  are  not  forcing  out  the  grease 
that  protects  wheel  bearings. 


It  should  be  a  “must”  on  the  farm,  too! 


UNDER  normal  conditions,  giving  a 
tractor  the  once-over  before  it  takes 
the  field  is  probably  enough  to  assure 
its  smooth  operation. 

But  these  days,  when  your  tractor  is 
helping  you  set  new  records  in  food 
production  for  war  ...  it  bears  a  little 
closer  watching. 

Quite  possibly,  a  spot  check  of  radia¬ 
tor,  tires,  and  wheels  while  your  tractor 
is  at  work  can  prevent  an  ailment  that, 
if  left  unattended,  might  lead  to  a 
costly  breakdown  later! 


HUNTERS  PLEASE  NOTE: 


Gulf’s  Farm  Tractor  Guide  is  a 
handy  and  practical  manual  designed 
to  help  you  keep  your  tractor  in  first- 
class  condition. 

Offered  as  part  of  Gulf’s  contribution 
to  the  campaign  to  Keep  Your  War 
Equipment  Fit  and  Fighting,  Gulf’s 
Farm  Tractor  Guide  is  available  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  to  any  farmer  requesting 
it.  Simply  address  your  request  to  Gulf 
Farm  Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa.  Get  your  copy  to- 


NOW  that  fall  is  here  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  is  going  to  be  available  again, 
you’ll  be  using  your  gun  more  fre¬ 
quently.  And  to  help  protect  it  against 
rust  and  keep  it  clean,  you’ll  need  an 
oil  you  can  rely  upon. 

Gulfoil  is  swell  for  the  purpose.  It 
cleans,  polishes,  and  lubricates  your 
gun,  besides  retarding  the  formation  of 
rust. 

For  that  matter,  Gulfoil  is  a  handy 
oil  for  farm-wives  too.  Gulfoil  is  per¬ 
fect  for  lubricating  sewing  machines, 
door  locks,  and  hinges,  sharpening 


st6nes,  and  many  other  small  ap¬ 
pliances. 

You  can  get  Gulfoil  at  your  Good 
Gulf  Dealer’s  and  at  most  hardware, 
drug,  and  variety  stores.  Get  it  next 
time  you’re  in  town! 


Gasoline  Powers 


the  Attack.-Don’t 
Waste  a  Drop! 


For  and  Against  Plowing 

We  have  had  many  interesting  letters  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  “To  Plow  or  Not  to  Plow”  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  September  issue.  The  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  some  of  them  are  of  special  interest: 

None  of  your  experts  who  wrote  about  “Plow¬ 
man’s  Folly”  mentioned  that  the  decaying  of  organic 
matter  under  a  cover  of  soil  makes  more  available 
humus.  This  is  because  of  less  loss  of  valuable  ma¬ 
terial  from  oxidation  than  if  the  decay  took  place  on 
the  surface.  Plowing  in  organic  matter  is  a  much 
more  efficient  way  to  make  use  of  it  than  by  rotting 
it  on  the  surface. 

Again,  they  failed  to  mention  the  best  way  of 
preparing  land  for  crops,  which  is  now  in  use  on  many 
progressive  farms.  It  is  by  using  what  is  called  a  soil 
buster.  This  is  composed  of  a  line  of  hooked  teeth 
held  by  springs,  so  that  when  stones  are  encoun¬ 
tered,  they  will  spring  out  of  the  way.  This  device 
is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  hydraulic  lift.  It  can  be 
worked  to  any  depth  down  to  14  inches.  This  breaks 
up  the  soil,  and  allows  much  more  water  to  be  stored 
in  the  soil  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  soil  were 
plowed  and  harrowed.  The  soil  buster  cannot  be 
used  to  break  up  heavy  sod,  but  is  used  to  prepare 
any  land  which  has  been  cultivated  the  year  before. 
As  it  works  a  width  of  five  feet  or  even  more  at  one 
passage,  it  is  vastly  more  rapid  in  getting  soil  in 
shape  than  plowing  and  harrowing.  My  soil  so  pre¬ 
pared  is  in  much  better  shape  for  crops.  This  season, 
which  was  the  dryest  in  my  memory,  my  corn 
showed  no  sign  of  curling  or  wilting  on  the  leaves 
and  made  a  wonderful  crop.  All  the  other  corn  in 
this  region  showed  the  effect  of  the  dry  weather 
badly.  I  regard  this  as  due  to  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  with  the  soil  buster.  This  was  not  a  rich  piece 
of  land  but  sod  that  had  been  plowed  in  two  years 
previously.  Without  plowing  or  the  use  of  the  soil 
buster,  we  have  no  way  of  preparing  soil  properly 
for  crops,  unless  we  use  a  very  heavy  disk  harrow, 
which  consumes  more  power  than  the  small  farm 
tractor  can  supply.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  advice 
in  the  book  “Plowman’s  Folly”  will  do  a  great  in¬ 
jury  to  our  agriculture  if  it  is  followed.  E.  R.  H. 

New  York. 


The  discussions  about  “Plowman’s  Folly”  in  the 
September  Rural  New-Yorker'  were  very  good. 
They  did,  however,  lean  a  little  on  the  orthodox 
side.  We  have  farmers  here  in  Connecticut  that  have 
followed  a  non-plowing  procedure  and  are  obtaining 
excellent  results.  I  am  not  sure  they  are  obtaining 
any  better  results  or  doing  an  equally  good  job 
more  cheaply,  but  at  least  they  run  much  less  risk 
of  soil  erosion. 

Faulkner’s  real  service  has  been  to  re-emphasize 
the  importance  of  organic  matter,  something  that 
soil  experts  are  inclined  to  overlook  or  minimize. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  green  manure  crops 
or  large  amounts  of  plant  refuse  turned  under  deeply 
may  be  very  injurious  to  the  next  crops  seeded.  One 
of  our  potato  growers  cut  his  yields  in  half  by  plow¬ 
ing  under  a  heavy  crop  of  millet,  and  yields  were 
not  up  to  normal  for  several  years.  Much  of  the 
root  rot  in  tobacco,  strawberries  and  many  perennial 
flowers  can  be  traced  to  organic  matter  decomposing 
under  anaerobic  conditions. 

Because  we  can  grow  100  bushels  of  corn  or  500 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  by  present  methods,  is  no 
argument  at  all  that  there  may  not  be  better  ways  of 
getting  equally  good,  more  economical,  or  even  bet¬ 
ter  results.  In  my  own  garden,  I  often  plant  peas 
and  other  early  crops  on  soil  that  has  not  been 
turned,  merely  fertilized  along  the  row,  and  have 
obtained  excellent  results.  Of  course,  this  soil  has 
been  built  up  with  large  amounts  of  organic  matter 
and  fertilization  in  previous  years.  Asparagus,  rhu¬ 
barb,  grapes  and  berry  bushes  have  never  been  hoed 
or  cultivated  since  they  were  set  in  1926,  and  yielded 
better  than  ever  this  dry  year.  They  are  simply 
mulched  with  leaves  raked  off  the  lawn  with  a  little 
mixed  fertilizer  as  needed.  The  residues  from  this 
mulch  have  worked  down  into  the  soil,  without 
being  stirred,  nearly  a  foot.  F.  D. 

Connecticut. 


I,  too,  have  been  very  interested  in  the  fervor  cre¬ 
ated  by  Faulkner’s  book,  “Plowman’s  Folly.”  There 
is  nothing  new  about  Faulkner’s  theory,  but  it  is  a 
shame  that  he  hadn’t  broadened  his  ^  viewpoint 
through  more  extensive  experimentation. 

Back  in  1920,  I  was  on  a  360-acre  ranch  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  my  next  door  neighbor,  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  didn’t  even  own  a  plow  on  its 
4000-acre  fruit  ranch.  They  were  equipped  with 
caterpillar  tractors  and  were  using  Killefer  tilling 
equipment  exclusively.  The  principle  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  is  to  till  the  soil  deep  without  turning  it.  They 
would  rip  or  chisel  hard  sub-surface  soils,  but  would 
leave  the  vital  bacteria-laden  surface  soil  as  a  seed 
bed  rather  than  to  dilute  it  by  unfertile  sub-soils, 
which  invariably  happens  as  a  result  of  deep  plow¬ 
ing.  Over  a  period  of  years,  this  ranch  was  working 
its  soils  to  a  24-inch  depth,  and  still  without  turning 
it.  Subsequently,  I  accumulated  additional  irrevoca¬ 
ble  proof  over  many  years  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this 
practice. 

What  surprised  me  most  about  Faulkner’s  book 
was  that  it  created  such  a  fervor.  I  sat  so  close  to 
the  deep  tillage  picture  out  on  the  Coast  that  I  as¬ 
sumed  that  any  one  interested  in  agriculture  must 
have  known  about  this  quicker  and  better  and 
cheaper  cultural  practice.  J.  h.  h. 

Steuben  County,  New  York. 


In  your  last  issue  your  paper  gave  quite  some 
space  to  “Faulkner’s  Folly”  on  plowing.  I  had  been 
wondering  if  you  were  going  to  ignore  his  book  alto¬ 
gether,  but  it  is  your  accepted  duty  to  explode  all 
such  trash  and  you  very  properly,  in  my  opinion, 
did  your  bit  to  warn  the  uninformed.  They  should  be 
careful  before  changing  from  proven  methods  to 
theoretical  stuff.  t.  h. 

Pennsylvania.  „ 


Tomorrow's  N£WSC/£NC€ 


OF  SOIL  BUILDING.. 


rWfmm 


Build  your  own  terraces 
--  with  an  A-C  Tractor  Mold¬ 
s' board  plow.  Sizes  —  1  to  4 
’bottoms.  Note  "island”  of  un- 
jplowed  sod  left  in  the  middle  of 
ihis  terrace  to  prevent  washing  or 
%>reak •  through  of  run-off  water. 


15-foot  Single  Disc 
Harrow  angles  by  tractor 
power.  Pull  one  pin  and  left  gang  auto¬ 
matically  folds  behind  right  for  transport. 


Heavy-Duty  Tandem  Disc  Harrows  slice 
through  thick  hybrid  corn  stalks,  reno¬ 
vate  pastures.  All  sizes. 


Tiller  Disc  is  ideal  to  leave  trashy  mix¬ 
ture  in  soil  surface  — grain  stubble  and 
corn  stalks;  4  and  6-disc  sizes. 


A-C  High  Speed  Tractor  Plow  has  ex¬ 
tremely  high  clearance  for  stalks  and 
beavy  green  growth.  Sizes  1  to  4  bottoms. 


Two-Way  Plow 
laps  all  furrows 
uphill  forming 
mi niature  ter¬ 
races.  Eliminates 
dead  furrow. 


ORGANIC  MATTER  in  soil  is  co ft. 
sumed  steadily  by  growing  crops. 
Continuous  heavy  cropping  during 
wartime  bums  this  organic  matter  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  An  acre  of  com  on  a  July 
day  may  use  the  heat  energy  of  a  40  horse¬ 
power  engine. 

To  replace  organic  matter  and  guard  it 
from  erosion  is  the  greatest  single  chal¬ 
lenge  to*  mechanized  agriculture.  It  fore¬ 
casts  a  system  of  soil-building  cultivation, 
incorporating  more  roots  and  humus  in  the 
soil  to  absorb  rainfall  and  stop  washing. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  Power  Line  of  im¬ 
plements  lays  a  foundation  of  sound  en-' 
gineering  for  this  system  of  farming. 

‘Quick- Hitch  Implements  which  instant¬ 
ly  respond  to  finger-tip  hydraulic  control 
will  make  conservation  farming  easy  and 
practical  with  your  own  equipment. 

Does  your  soil-type  require  green  ma¬ 
nure?  Terracing?  Strip-cropping?  Cultiva¬ 
tion  on  the  contour?  Fertilizing?  A  trashy 
surface  to  stop  blowing  and  soak  up  rain? 
Whatever  your  region  and  climate  —  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Power  Line  of  implements 
will  help  to  increase  the  fertility,  moisture 
reserve  and  productive  power  of  your  farm. 
★  ★  ★ 

Write  today  for  colorful  FREE  Allis- 
Chalmers  guidebook  "You  Hare  What  It 
Takes  to  Contour  and  Terrace”.  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  diagrams  show  operations  of 
soil  comer,  ation,  telling  how  each  is  done . 


•Tractor  Mounted  Pick¬ 
up  Plow  gets  in  tight 
corners,  irregular  fields, 
close  to  fence.  Hydrau¬ 
lic  lift.  - 


'field  Cultivator  has  ^pckfoot 

e  with 


ALLIS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION 


sweeps  interchangeah ■ 
spring  teeth.  Leaves  trash 
digs  quack,  renovates 


allow, 

lfalfa. 


4-Row  Vegetable  Planter  has, 
100-incb  tool  bar,  any  stand-, 
ard  row  spacing.  Smallest 
seeds  to  bush  limas. 


AUKEE  I,  u.  S.  A. 


Your  editorial  on  “Plowman’s  Folly”  does  not  state 
what  was  done  to  the  soil  that  produced  the  disap¬ 
pointing  crops.  I  have  put  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Faulkner  to  use  in  a  garden  plot  and  the  result  has 
been  much  better  crops.  I  have  used  the  same  plot 
eight  years.  I  sowed  rye  October  1,  1943,  and  worked 
it  into  the  soil  with  newly  devised  hand  tools.  Rye 
was  Wt  feet  tall  by  June.  The  water  situation,  qual- 


YOUR  SCRAP  IRON  1$  NEEDED  NOW 

for  the  KnOtkOOt  Punch!  Every  old  farm 
machine  should  be  in  Service  ...  or  scrapped.  Invasion, 
has  used  up  »  mou-lpmous  tonnage  of  steel.  Smelter* 
need  still  more  farm  k  rap  iron! 
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ity  and  quantity  of  crop  was  far  better  than  ever. 
No  other  fertilizer  was  used.  R.  H.  B. 

Vermont. 

[Eds. — Thank  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  the 
results  you  obtained  last  season  by  following  a  non¬ 
plowing  program  with  your  garden.  On  the  areas 
we  used  for  comparisons,  Mr.  Faulkner’s  recommen¬ 
dations  in  “Plowman’s  Folly”  were  followed.  The 
grass  and  weeds  were  well  hoed  into  the  surface 
soil,  and  subsoil  contact  was  then  made  before  plant¬ 
ing  by  tamping  with  a  heavy  pole,  which  was  blunt 
on  the  tamping  end.  This  is  exactly  what  the  author 
advocates  (p.  75) :  “Our  method,  involving  only  two 
people,  a  hoe  and  a  basketful  of  plants,  seems  ridic¬ 
ulously  inadequate  by  comparison.  The  results  of 
this  simple  method,  though,  were  far  better  both  in 
1939  and  in  1940  than  the  customary  method  achieved 
locally.”  Yet,  as  previously  stated,  our  results  were 
not  satisfactory. 

We  are  interested  in  this  method  of  soil  culture 
only  to  the  extent  of  what  is  best  and  most  profit¬ 
able  and  productive  for  farmers.  The  evidence  we 
have  received  thus  far  shows  that  while  it  seems 
suitable  for  certain  conditions,  it  certainly  has  its 
limitations. 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  enclosed  syndicated  article  about  milk  by  Dr. 
Clendening,  published  in  various  newspapers,  has 
probably  influenced  and  prejudiced  the  minds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  readers.  The  vile  untruthful  insinuations  in 
his  article  apiply  indicate  that  the  Milk  Trust  can 
always  rely  upon  a  certain  type  of  medical  man  to 
write  against  the  use  of  raw  milk,  thereby  making  it 
easier  for  organized  greed  to  finally  completely  con¬ 
trol  the  sale  of  all  milk.  Such  a  condition  will  add 
several  million  dollars  of  profits  to  the  “insiders” 
each  year. 

The  article  in  question  contains  entirely  unwar¬ 
ranted  insinuations  to  the  effect  that  infectious  dis¬ 
eases,  tooth  decay,  and  stomach  ulcers  can  be  caused 
by  the  use  of  raw  milk. 

Dr.  Clendening  syndicates  his  health  articles,  which 
sometimes  include  milk,  to  a  number  of  papers  that 
accept  anything  he  writes  on  the  subject  because 
they  are  signed  by  an  M.  D„  but  he  can  hardly  be 
taken  seriously  by  the  medical  profession  or  intelli¬ 
gent  consumers.  Raw  milk  is  our  most  wholesome 
food  when  kept  cool  and  clean.  Like  other  foods,  it 
begins  to  decay  with  time  and  neglect,  but  the  pure 
fresh  milk  has  no  equal  as  a  food. 

None  of  this  mendacious  farrago  will  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  by  such  discriminating  readers  who  have  read 
Bernarr  Macfadden’s  book  on  “Milk”  (in  its  relation 
to  health) ;  also,  Henry  Lindlahr,  M.  D..  has  praised 
raw  milk  in  his  remarkable  book,  “The  Philosophy  of 
Natural  Therapeutics.”  e.  e. 


I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
in  appreciation  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Although  I’m  a  college  graduate  and  even  a  pro¬ 
fessor  (retired),  I  never  elected  any  course  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  am  ignorant,  as  I  judge  too  many  of 
our  citizens  are,  of  the  theory  and  workings  of  our 
United  States  Government.  Therefore,  I  have  valued 
highly  the  simply  and  clearly  expressed  explanations 
that  have  appeared  in  your  editorials,  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  constitution  and  the  functions  of  our  gov¬ 
erning  bodies. 

I  have  also  admired  the  perseverance  with  which 
you  have  exposed  and  inveighed  against  the  abuses 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk. 

The  instances  of  rascality  exposed  by  Publisher’s 
Desk  is  a  very  praiseworthy  feature  and  must  ac¬ 
complish  incalculable  good. 

The  value  of  suggestions  for  growing  things  of  all 
kinds  is  beyond  my  limited  powers  of  computation, 
but  they  have  been  the  source  of  much  satisfaction  to 
me  in  my  small  successes. 

At  a  family  gathering  last  Christmas,  I  clipped, 
took  along  with  me  and  read  aloud,  the  beautiful 
editorial  written  by  your  honored  publisher.  It 
touched  the  hearts  of  all.  May  I  wish  you  many 
years  of  continued  service  to  your  immense  circle  of 
subscribers  and  readers.  Robert  w.  curtis. 


I  have  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  several 
years  and  my  grandparents  before  me,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  farm  paper  pub¬ 
lished.  I  am  convinced  that  it  stands  for  the  best  in 
American  life.  How  can  we  be  a  land  of  the  free  if 
we  let  labor  racketeers  run  the  government?  Start  a 
strike  and  get  higher  wages — that’s  all  they’re  inter¬ 
ested  in.  How  will  that  stop  inflation?  For  farmers, 
the  battle-cry,  “Hold  the  line,”  has  proved  a  sham 
and  a  mockery. 

What  did  Calvin  Coolidge  say  when  he  was  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  when  a  strike  was  called  (and 
this  was  not  in  time  of  war)  ?  “You  cannot  strike 
against  the  public  safety  at  this  or  any  other  time.” 
And  the  strike  was  put  down.  Where  is  the  courage 
of  20  years  ago,  or  is  everything  today  figured  by 
the  votes  at  the  election  polls?  l.  j. 

New  York. 


I  have  received  your  letter  requesting  me  to  re¬ 
new  my  subscription  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  will  not  subscribe  to  anything  until  after  Novem¬ 
ber  7.  Then  if  Roosevelt  is  again  elected,  I  will  dis¬ 
continue  all  interest  in  farm  life  and  try  to  get  a 
government  job,  just  as  Morgenthau  did,  so  I  can 
help  fritter  away  the  hard-earned  money  of  you 
laboring  taxpayers.  g.  a.  d. 

New  York. 


BIG  LAYERS 


•  .  .  a  few  points  about 
egg  size  and  body  size 


There  is  a  close  relationship  between  egg  weight 
and  body  weight.  Assuming  you  have  two  birds 
of  the  same  heredity,  the  odds  are  that  the  bird  hav¬ 
ing  the  larger  body  will  lay  the  largest  eggs.  Although 
generally  referred  to  as  body  weight,  body  size  is 
more  to  the  point  for  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  put  fat 
and  flesh  on  the  large  frame  of  a  well-developed 
"growthy”  pullet  if  additional  weight  is  desired.  And 
such  a  bird  is  preferable  to  a  "plump”  pullet  whose 
weight  is  mostly  flesh  and  fat.  It  follows,  that  selection 
for  body  weight  and  size  is  the  first  step  in  improving 
egg  weight.  And  a  good  feeding  program,  from  chick 
to  layer,  is  essential  to  the  development  of  these  big, 
husky,  large  sized  birds. 


Py  °f  th*  Larro  Poultry  Gmjc  Write 


GENERAL  MILLS 

Larro  Feeds 


Here  is  my  renewal  for  three  more  years  to  your 
friendly,  authentic,  “Fighting-for-the-Right”  maga¬ 
zine.  Keep  up  your  battle  for  decent  things  and 
square  dealing,  and,  above  all,  continue  your  exposes 
of  big  money  interests.  Of  course  we  need  capital, 
but  not  to  the  point  of  strangulation.  e.  c.  f. 

New  York. 


I  have  been  reading  your  articles  on  “Our  Ameri¬ 
can  Democracy”  and  enjoy  and  appreciate  them  very 
much.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  many  fine  and 
instructive  items  which  I  keep  filed.  Your  democ¬ 
racy  articles  I  have  put  in  a  separate  folder. 

New  York.  m.  m.  c. 


I  read  your  fine  American  Democracy  in  the  July 
issue  and  know  the  real  100  per  cent  Americans  are 
for  every  word  of  it.  j.  j.  d. 

New  York  City. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

DETROIT 


DEPT.  3  SAN  FRANCISCO 
KANSAS  CITY 


arr  o 

EGG  MAS 
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Let’s  talk  a  minute 
about  "better  eating’’ 
on  the  farm  . . . 


ESCO  MILK  COOLES 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACNINI 

BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


Gorn-on-the-cob  in  January  .  .  .  strawberries  at 
Christmas  . .  .  meat  and  vegetables  all  year  ’round! 
That’s  the  eating  pleasure  an  Esco  Farm  Freezer 
makes  possible. 

For  an  Esco  Farm  Freezer,  you  know,  not  only 
freezes  but  stores;  actually  gives  you  “locker” 
facibties  right  at  home. 

A  decision  to  buy  a  farm  freezer  or  a  milk  cooler 
or  a  milking  machine  is  no  snap-judgment  matter. 
That’s  why  it  is  worth  while  keeping  in  mind  what 
the  names  “Esco”  and  “Empire”  have  come  to 
mean:  A  company  that  has  proved  itself  inventive; 
progressive,  service-minded  —  a  real  leader  in 
helping  make  farm  life  easier  and  more  profitable. 
Esco  Cabinet  Co.  —  Empire  Milking  Machine  Co., 
West  Chester ,  Pa. 


°  0uf  o  Dealership  »°  Vov,t 
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Did  You  Ever  See  This  Done? 

Probably  not  — but  you’ve  seen  poultrymen  neglect  their  bens’  [calcium 
supply.  It’s  much  harder  on  the  pocketbook  to  do  that  than  to  throw  a 
few  eggs  at  the  barn  door. 

Unless  hens  get  plenty  of  calcium  carbonate  egg  production  falls  off 
—  no  calcium,  no  eggs.  Test  after  test  by  investigators  proves  that  a 
constant  supply  of  calcium  is  ^essential  to  maintain  high  egg  production. 

A  sure  way  to  keep  your  hens  supplied  with  calcium  for  high  egg 
production  and  marketable  sound  -  shelled  eggs  is  to  free  feed  Lime  Crest 
SHELL -PRODUCER  Calcite  Crystals. 

Owner  of  Hen  No*  808  Feeds  Lime  Crest 

Mr.  J.  E.  Weidlich  of  Roanoke,  West  Virginia  owner  of  Hen  No.  808 
which  laid  376  eggs  in  377  days,and  other  high  record  fowls  writes: 

*'We  have  used  your  Calcite  Crystals  exclusively  since  1938.  We  believe 
that  your  product  has  been  a  great  help  in  our  feeding  and  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  big  factor  in  enabling  us  to  make  outstanding  laying  records.” 


Upon  request  we  will  gladly  send  you 
complete  information  about  Lime  Crest 
SHELL-PRODUCER  Calcite  Crystals. 

BUY  EXTRA  WAR  BONDS 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Box  1 2  6,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck 

Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  former  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  died  at  his  home  at  Altamont, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  2.  He  was  70  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  had  long  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  State  agriculture 
and  politics. 

Born  on  an  Albany  County  farm,  he 
stayed  close  to  the  land  all  his  life,  de¬ 
spite  many  outside  interests.  Since  his 
retirement  from  public  life  in  1937  he 
personally  managed  his  extensive'  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  at  Altamont.  He  was 
also  a  breeder  of  prize  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle.  In  his  early  days  Mr.  Ten  Eyck 
was  connected  with  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad  and  invented  many  spe¬ 
cial  devices  for  use  on  railroads.  He 
also  served  as  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
and  Guernsey  Breeders’  Association, 
and  as  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society.  In  1913, 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck  began  his  career  in  poli¬ 
tics,  being  elected  Congressman  for 
two  years.  In  1921,  he  ran  for  the  same 
office  and  was  again  elected.  It  was, 
however,  for  his  work  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  from  1935  to  1937, 
and  particularly  in  charge  of  State 
Milk  Control,  that  farmers  remember 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck.  Although  his  term  was 
short,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  could 
not  be  bossed  by  dealers  or  dealer 
stooges.  While  we  were  not  always  in 
agreement  with  the  former  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  matters  of  milk  policy,  his 
fearlessness  in  the  honest  discharge  of 
his  duties  was  never  open  to  question. 
When  the  Rogers-Alien  Law  (under 
which  the  industry  is  still  being  forced 
to  operate)  was  made  a  law  in  1937, 
Mr.  Ten  Eyck  promptly  resigned.  He 
could  not  serve  as  Commissioner  under 
a  law  that  was  sponsored  by  the  Milk 
Trust  and  that  gave  dealers  full  power 
over  the  entire  industry.  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck’s  statements  in  this  respect  are  a 
matter  of  public  record  and  will  be 
held  to  his  everlasting  credit. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Bertha  F.  Dedrick  Ten  Eyck;  a  son, 
Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
John  G.  Gebhard. 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.50  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  August,  1944,  are  as 
follows: 


Pi 

er  100  lbs 

!.  Per  qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . 

$4.11 

$  .0874 

Hillsdale  Co-op.,  Inc . 

3.82 

.0812 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.. 

3.43 

.0729 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc... 

3.725 

.0792 

Four  County  Creameries. 

3.44 

.0731 

Erie  Co.  Prod.  Co-op.... 

3.43 

.0729 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc.. 

3.43 

.0729 

Buffalo  Unity  Corp . 

3.43 

.  .0729 

Del.  Co.  Farmers  Co. -op. 

3.405 

.0724 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc. . 

3.38 

.0719 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.. 

3.38 

.0719 

Arkport  Dairies  . 

3.38 

.0719 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op.,  Inc. 

3.38 

.0719 

Rose  Lake  Dairies  . 

3.38 

.0719 

Cohocton  Creameries  .... 

3.38 

.0719 

Grandview  Dairy,  Inc . 

3.38 

.0719 

Sheffield  Farms  Co . 

3.37 

.0717 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op. 

3.27 

.0695 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others.  The  Mar¬ 
ket  Administrator’s  price  is  $3.38  for  New  York, 
Rochester  $3.47,  and  Buffalo  $3.28. 


Effective  September  1,  1944,  the  dairy 
feed  subsidy  payments  are  increased 
from  45  and  55  cents  a  hundredweight 
to  70  and  80  cents,  depending  on  loca¬ 
tion.  Producers  living  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Vermont  who  deliver 
to  the  metropolitan  market,  receive  70 
cents,  as  do  New  York  producers  ship¬ 
ping  to  upstate  markets.  New  York 
pool  dairymen  living  in  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  receive 
80  cents  a  hundredweight.  This  is  an 
increase  of  25  cents  over  the  summer 
subsidy  payments  and  10  cents  over  the 
payments  that  were  in  effect  until 
May  1. 

Also  effective  September  1,  1944,  an 
extra  payment  of  10  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight  has  been  authorized  by  the 
WFA  because  of  the  summer  drought. 


New  Peaks  for  Borden  and 
Nat’l  Dairy  Sales,  Profits 

The  sales  and  profits  of  the  two  larg¬ 
est  milk  dealers  continue  to  rise  to 
new  peaks.  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation  reports  $291,079,094  sales 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1944,  com¬ 
pared  with  $288,299,546  in  the  like  1943 
period.  Profits  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  after  deducting  $20,000,000  for 
taxes,  amounted  to  $6,485,474  ($1.03  a 
share),  compared  with  $6,017,455  (97 
cents  a  share)  last  year.  As  a  result, 
National  Dairy  has  announced  a  fur¬ 
ther  five  -  cent  increase  in  its  third 
quarter  dividend,  from  25  to  30  cents  a 
share.  Last  year,  $1  was  paid  for  the 
full  twelve  months.  This  year,  80  cents 
have  been  paid  to  date. 

The  Borden  Company  has  made  a 
similar  report.  While  sales  for  the  first 
six  months  were  not  publicly  released, 
net  profit  amounted  to  $4,325,000, 
against  $3,791,275  last  year.  This  figures 
at  $1.01  earned  per  share,  against  87 
cents.  As  previously  reported  in  these 
columns,  Borden’s  has  also  increased 
its  dividend,  from  30  to  40  cents  a  share, 


October,  1944 


SALES  —  SUPPLY  BRANCHES: 

EAST:  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  248  W.  Jefferson  St. 
WEST:  Oakland,  Cal.,  4051  Telegraph  Ave. 
CANADA:  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Its  wide  use  and  reputation  result 
from  performance  in  America’s  dairy 
barns  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Essentially  “fool-proof”,  with  sturdy, 
simple  construction  of  springless, 
balanced-stroke  Pulsator  and  special 
Rotary  Vacuum  Pump.  Tapered, 
massaging  inflations,  guaranteed  not 
to  fall  off  the  cow,  give  the  Hite- 
Way  natural  milking  action;  induc¬ 
ing  free  “let-down”.  Make  fast  Milk • 
ing  safe  and  practical.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  to  buy  and  care  for. 

Write  us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Our  dairy¬ 
ing  helps  and  descriptive  matter  sent  upon  post, 
card  request — Free. 

Rubber  replacement  parts  supplied  for  all 
standard  milkers ;  at  low  prices.  Write  for  price. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

1241-49  Belmont  Are.  Dept.  R 


CHICAGO  13,  ILLINOIS 


CLIPMASTER 

Cool,  Easy  Running 
Cow  Clipper 


Preferred  the 
world  over  for 
Its  greater 
speed,  ease  of 
handling, 
rugged, 
lasting 
durability. 


NEW 

^.Jan 

TI-FRICTI 

TENSION 

ON  1 

CONTROL 

J 

The  quota  of  STEWART  Clipmasters  WPB  authorized 
us  to  produce  is  being  shipped  at  intervals  to  distrib¬ 
utors  for  their  dealers.  We  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
enough  to  meet  the  demand;  so  see  your  dealer  early. 
STEWART  Clipmaster  Model  St  is  the  cool-running 
clipper  with  the  anti-friction  tension  control  that  assures 
perfect  tension  between  blades  for  faster,  easier  clipping. 
Exclusive  Stewart-design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air  cooled 
and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated  EASY- GRIP 
handle  that  is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter.  Send  for 
FREE  Catalog  of  Stewart  clipping  and  shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by: 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Dept,  82 
5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  III. 

Over  Half  a  Century  Making  Quality  Products 


Relieve 

LAMENESS 

due  to  bruises,  strains,  puffs 

Farmer*  know  there’s  nothing 
like  Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  shoulder  galls,  strains, 
bruises,  puffs.  A  standby  for 
50  years,  it’s  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians. 

Absorbine  speeds  the  flow  of  blood  to 
the  injury  to  help  carry  off  the  conges¬ 
tion.  It  usually  brings  swellings  down 
in  a  few  hours! 

Not  a  “cure-all,”  Absorbine  is  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall  and  similar  conges¬ 
tive  troubles.  Absorbine  never  blisters  or 
removes  hair.  Only  $2.50  for  a  LONG- 
LASTING  BOTTLE.  At  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass: 


ABSORBINE 


4 


"FARMER'S  staff -by' 


B  latch  ford's 
CALF 
MEAL 
OR 
CALF 
PELLETS 

S««  your  Feed 
Dt«t«r  or  write 
ut.  113 
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New  Jersey  State  Fair 

The  proximity  of  Fort  Dix  has  made 
it  unnecessary  for  the  government  to 
use  the  fair  grounds  at  Trenton  for 
military  purposes.  It  has  therefore 
been  possible  for  New  Jersey  to  con¬ 
tinue  holding  its  annual  fair,  reported 
to  be  the  oldest  in  America.  It  was 
first  held  in  October,  1745,  under  a 
colonial  charter  granted  by  King 
George  II  to  the  Township  of  Trenton. 
These  were  continued  until  1750,  when 
the  charter  was  surrendered.  While 
some  exhibits  and  agricultural  shows 
were  held  at  Trenton  for  several  years, 
it  was  not  until  1858  that  the  old-time 
fair  was  renewed. 

The  rainy  weather  that  began  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week  assumed 
hurricane  proportions  by  Thursday 
night.  In  spite  of  this  bad  weather, 
the  attendance  was  good.  The  Grange 
and  4-H  clubs  followed  their  usual 
practice  of  showing  agricultural  prod¬ 
uce  and  handicraft  work  by  county 
groups.  The  prolonged  drought  has  de¬ 
creased  total  production  considerably 
on  New  Jersey  vegetable  crops.  How¬ 
ever,  many  good  yields  were  reported 
and  the  quality  of  the  displays  was  up 
to  their  usual  high  standard.  At  the 
Flower  Show,  Hunterdon  County  was 
well  represented  by  the  many  attrac¬ 
tive  blue-ribbon  displays  of  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Deats,  of  Pittstown,  and  Jacob  Case,  of 
Clinton. 

The  various  livestock  divisions  were 


expertly  handled  and  ably  presented 
by  Superintendents  W.  C.  Skelley  and 
William  M.  Nulton,  Jr.,  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  The  dairy  and  beef  cattle  shown 
were  worthy  representatives  of  their 
respective  breeds.  Prominent  breeders 
brought  noted  animals  in  top  show 


form  for  competition  on  the  tan  bark. 
The  Holstein  classes  were  well  filled 
with  entries  from  the  herds  of  Jack 
Fielden,  Glenmont  Farm,  Sussex,  N.  J.; 
Ronald  Hartrim,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.; 
William  H.  Landis,  Green  Hill  Farm, 
East  Greenville,  Pa.;  Hobart,  Robert 


and  S.  B.  Roberts,  Hickory  Hill  Farm, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  and  Walter  Wen  - 
gryn,  Outlook  Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
The  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  was  Green  Hill  Moncade, 
owned  by  Landis.  He  also  owned  and 
exhibited  the  Grand  Champion  cow. 
Green  Hill  Bellwood  Bomead,  a  Senior 
Yr.  that  had  won  the  junior  purple. 

Tom  Hileman,  of  Blair  County,  Pa., 
had  several  prize  winning  Ayreshires 
from  his  Gem  Dairy  Farm,  near  Hol- 
lidaysburg.  The  Sr.  and  G.  C.  bull 
honors  were  won  by  Spring  Cress  Gold 
Armour.  This  entry  was  from  the 
Ayrshire  herd  of  Walter  Die‘z,  Spring 
Cress  Farms,  Yardley,  Bucks  County, 
Pa.  He  also  exhibited  and  owned  the 
Sr.  and  G.  C.  cow.  Spring  Cress  Lady 
Becky. 

The  Jersey  show  was  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  There  was  a  large  number  of 
entries  in  each  class  that  were  of  high 
merit.  The  New  Jersey  exhibitors  in¬ 
cluded  J.  Malcolm  Belcher,  Far  Hills; 
Duke  Farms,  Somerville;  P.  H.  B.  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Morristown;  Arthur  Gon¬ 
zales,  Pittstown;  Hamilton  Farm,  Glad¬ 
stone;  Herman  Lazarus,  Jr.,  of  Pitts¬ 
town;  Harry  von  Schmidt,  Trenton,  and 
Harry  Vanderbilt,  Pittstown.  The  out- 
of-State  herds  were  owned  by  Thomas 
Erwin,  Erwinna,  Pa.;  Fly  Brothers, 
Gaithersburg,  Md.;  Rich  Neck  Farm, 
Earleville,  Md.,  and  G.  D.  Spackman, 
Coatesville,  Pa.  The  Sr.  and  G.  C.  bull 
was  Right  Royal  Volunteer  Jim.  a  Duke 
(Continued  on  page  453.) 


Junior  and  Grand  Champion  honors,  in  the  Holstein  classes,  were  won  by  Green 
Hill  Bellwood  Bomead  at  the  N.  J.  State  Fair  last  month.  She  is  owned  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Landis,  of  East  Greenville,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


!  EGG  LAYING 
PLANT 


ter  tend  to 

12,  LAYING.  SIST 
yOU'U-WAKE  I 

in  A  STEW1." 


HENS  that  loaf  on  the  egg  laying  job  deserve  a 
one-way  ticket  to  the  stew-pan. 

They  eat  just  as  much  good  mash  as  your  heavy 
layers  —  give  you  little  in  return. 

Weeding  them  out  is  good  business  anytime.  It's 
essential  right  now — with  many  feed  ingredients  still 
scarce  and  markets  still  glutted  with  too  many  eggs. 

Cull  your  flock  of  "boarders".  Feed  the  good  pro¬ 
ducers  well.  Market  broilers  early.  Feed  _  as  much 
green  stuff  as  possible. 


DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  continues  in  reduced 
supply.  Some  mashes  that  formerly  contained  a  good 
percentage  of  DIAMOND  (for  its  high  protein  and 
vitamin  A  potency)  now  contain  less.  If  you  can  get 
a  mash  containing  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL,  do  so.  If  not, 
feed  some  other  good  mash  —  to  hens  that  will  turn 
it  into  eggs.  This  year,  of  all  years,  don't  waste  feed. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


7^  HEALTHY  ANO  HAPPY 
ANO  HUSKY  'HOEEO- 
BECAUSE  m  BEING  FEO 
6000 EOL-O-PEP  FEES' 


I  -  ££  » 


Rich,  Nutritive  Sources  in  Ful-O-Pep 
Gives  Calves  an  Added  Boost  for 
Sound  Growth  and  Rugged  Health! 


ntMum,  iiuduoi  LHLvtd  ior  jnera  re- 
placements  are  needed  today  more  than  ever 
before.  That’s  why  so  many  dairymen  are 
turning  from  whole  milk  feeding  to  vitamin- 
rich  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  to  help  them 
raise  sturdy,  productive  heifers.  They  find 
the  calves  are  bigger  and  more  rugged,  their 
coats  smoother,  and  there  are  fewer  “heavy 
middles.”  Also  they  usually  have  less  trouble 
from  scours  and  digestive  upsets. 

FUL-O-PEP  CALF  STARTER  helps  you  raise 
such  sturdy,  robust  calves  because  it  is  built 
around  wholesome,  nourishing  oatmeal,  na¬ 
ture’s  prize  grain  for  sound  growth  and 
development.  What’s  more,  Ful-O-Pep  is 


ioninea  witn  special  vitamin  rich  sourc 
such  as  Concentrated  Spring  Range*,  N 
ture’s  Richest  Vitamin  Combination. 

MAY  SAVE  $25  TO  $30  PER  CALF— that 
what  many  dairymen  find  they  can  do  j 
raising  their  calves  on  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Start 
as  compared  to  the  price  of  whole  mil 
One  pound  of  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  sat 
up  to  10  pounds  of  whole  mtlk  in  feeding  calv, 
TALK  WITH  YOUR  FUL-O-PEP  DEALERtod; 
about  this  new  improved  'way  of  raisin 
calves. 

FREE  CALF  BOOK 

Contains  many  valuable  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  care  and  feeding 
of  young  calves.  Tells  how  you 
may  raise  good  calves,  yet  save 
on  rearing  costs.  This  book  is 
free.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

|  _  *Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
Dept.  J-47,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

I  Please  rush  free  and  postpaid  my  copy  of  the 
illustrated  Ful-O-Pep  book  which  tells  how  I 

(can  raise  good  calves  with  a  minimum  of 
whole  milk.' 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . . 

TOWN . STATE . 
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Yes,  most  feeds  contain  some  kinds  of  minerals  —  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  even  iodine. 

But  today,  with  the  kind  of  feeds  you  can  get,  a  com¬ 
plete  mineral  feeding  program  is  a  must — to  get  the 
most  in  production  and  maintain  good  health. 

There’s  a  good  answer  to  this  problem.  You’ll  find  it  in 


Near's 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Near’s  MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D  supplies  your  live¬ 
stock  with  10  ESSENTIAL  MINERALS  in  recom¬ 
mended  quantities  and  proportions. 

Send  coupon.  Get  literature  that  tells  you  why  it  pays 
to  feed  Near’s  MinRaltone  .  .  .  and  a  feeding  program 
for  your  stock. 


N EAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-TONE  7 


Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and 
Mineral  Supplement 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s 
a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals, 
Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and 
medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex¬ 
pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver 
and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  J,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 
why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
program  for  my  stock. 

I  have  a  dairy  of . cows . young  stock. 

(Give  number  of  each.) 


Name 


Address. 


Constant  cropping  and  draining  reduce 
your  soil’s  natural  store  of  nourishing 
"Trace  Elements.”  And  their  lack  may 
prevent  your  herd  from  producing  real 
profits!  For  hay  and  grain  grown  in  such 
soil  lack  full  nutritive  value,  seriously 
affecting  milk  flow,  reproduction,  growth 
and  health. 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator  provides  all 
needed  "Trace  Elements”  feed  crops  may 
lack  .  .  .  keeps  cows’  insides  working, 
maintains  milking  life.  It  also  supplies 
Vitamin  D  which  prevents  skeletal  trou¬ 
bles  . . .  and  aids  cows  coming  fresh.  Pratts 

am  mmm  mmm  am.  mmm  mmm  mm  mm  mmm  mmm  ■■■■  mmm  mm  mmm  mmm  mmm  !■■■— 

*  PRATT  FOOD  CO.  Dept.  AR-18* 

|  PHILADELPHIA  6.  PA. 

I  enclose  $1.00,  for  which  please  send  me,  post* 
paid,  your  trial  package  of  Pratts  Animal  Regulator. 

I  NAME* . 

|  ADDRESS . 

I  TOWN . . STATE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.]  N.-  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ^  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Animal  Regulator  whets  appetites,  keeps 
cows  eating  .  .  .  and  aids  digestion,  en¬ 
couraging  milk  flow. 

Two  tablespoons  of  Pratts  Animal  Regu¬ 
lator  daily  give  a  cow  these  4  proven  aids 
at  one  low  cost.  The  right  results  or  your 
money  back!  Ask  your  dealer  for  Pratts 
Animal  Regulator. 

If  he  cannot  supply, 
send  coupon  and 
for  trial  supply,  sent 
postpaid. 


Young  Yeal  for  Food 

It  seems  a  common  practice  for 
farmers  to  sell  their  calves  to  a  slaugh¬ 
ter  house  the  following  day  after  they 
are  born.  I  have  been  told  the  meat  of 
such  calves  is  unfit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  Is  this  true?  s.  rt.  M. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

Section  91  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law  permits  the  sale  of  calves 
less  than  three  weeks  old  when  killed 
and  defines  the  carcass  from  such  a 
calf  as  “baby  veal.”  This  law  provides 
that  “no  baby  veal  shall  be  sold  or  of¬ 
fered  or  possessed  for  sale,  either  at 
wholesale  or  at  retail,  for  food  pur¬ 
poses,  unless  it  shall  be  tagged  as  baby 
veal.”  As  to  shipping,  the  law  specif¬ 
ically  requires  that  the  carcass,  or  any 
part  thereof,  except  the  hide,  shall 
have  attached  to  it  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  a  tag  that  shall  state  the  name 
of  the  person  who  raised  the  calf,  the 
name  of  the  shipper  and  place  of  ship¬ 
ping,  the  destination  and  the  age  of  the 
calf.  It  also  requires  that  the  carcass 
of  each  animal  less  than  three  weeks 
old  shall  be  tagged  as  “baby  veal”  at 
the  slaughter  house,  and  further  that 
at  any  place  where  such  veal  is  sold 
there  shall  be  conspicuously  displayed 
one  or  more  signs  stating  “baby  veal 
sold  here.” 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  law  per¬ 
mits  the  sale  of  baby  veal  within  the 
conditions  mentioned.  The  enforcement, 
of  course,  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
Health  authorities  are  supposed  to  keep 
places  clean  and  sanitary  where  food 
is  sold. 

As  to  its  palatability  and  effect  on 
health,  baby  veal  stands  up  as  well  as 
any  other  meat.  While  pound  for 
pound,  it  does  not  possess  quite  as 
much  food  value  as  more  mature  veal 
or  beef  (young  veal  contains  about  5% 
more  water,  2%  less  protein  and  5% 
less  fat),  numerous  investigations  have 
established  that  baby  veal  has  no  ill 
effect  on  health.  When  such  veal  is 
properly  handled,  refrigerated  and 
cooked  (as  is  necessary  with  all  foods), 
it  has  been  found  to  be  palatable  and 
healthful. 

In  normal  times  it  is  usually  more 
profitable  for  the  farmer  to  feed  his 
veal  calves  for  two  to  three  months  be¬ 
fore  selling  them.  It  takes  about  five 
pounds  of  3.5%  milk  to  produce  one 
pound  of  gain  on  veal  calves.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  the  farm  price  of  milk 
was  around  $2  a  cwt.,  milk  fed  to 
calves  had  a  value  of  $2.50  to  $2.75.  To¬ 
day,  the  farm  price  of  veal  is  around  15 
cents  a  pound.  That  means  that  each 
pound  of  milk  fed  to  calves  would  have 
a  value  of  three  cents  a  pound,  or  $3 
a  cwt.  The  price  of  milk,  however,  has 
been  averaging  around  $3.25,  and  as  a 
result,  receipts  of  young  veal  at  local 
and  terminal  markets  have  been  larger 
than  usual.  The  question  raised  by  our 
Orange  County  friend  is  therefore  very 
timely. 

The  simple  answer  is  that  baby  veal 
is  quite  fit  for  human  consumption. 
While  there  may  be  personal  habitual 
preference  for  more  mature  veal,  there 
need  be  no  fear  about  eating  it.  As 
long  as  a  calf  is  healthy  and  has  passed 
adequate  sanitary  inspection,  its  meat 
is  fit  for  human  food.  The  question  of 
immaturity  is  not  anywhere  near  as 
serious  as  many  have  been  led  to  be¬ 
lieve. 


Save  Legume  and  Grass 
Seed 

Attention  of  Steuben  County  farm¬ 
ers  has  been  called  to  a  serious  short¬ 
age  of  grass  and  legume  seed,  and  they 
are  being  urged  to  harvest  all  this  seed 
available  on  their  farms.  October  is 
the  month  to  do  this.  Combine  harvest¬ 
ing  of  clover  and  grass  seed  has  been 
done  on  many  farms  in  previous  years 
with  general  satisfaction.  Ift  order  to 
get  the  best  results  and  avoid  waste, 
the  Work  must  be  delayed  till  the  seeds 
are  about  ready  to  loosen  and  fall.  In 
this  condition  and  if  harvested  during 
the  best  part  of  a  bright  day,  I  have 
seen  splendid  results  achieved. 

Our  government  is  offering  $3.50  as  a 
payment  for  each  acre  of  legume  hay¬ 
seeds  harvested,  and  an  additional  pay¬ 
ment  of  3.5  cents  per  pound  for  red 
clover  seed  and  2.5  cents  per  pound 
for  alsike  or  alfalfa  seed  harvested. 

New  York.  c.  m.  d. 


Wormy  Horse 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  tell 
me  what  is  wrong  with  my  horse.  He 
is  seven  years  old.  He  is  not  working 
now  as  we  work  the  other  two.  He 
has  worms,  but  I  am  treating  him  for 
the  worms.  He  is  always  sweating  and 
never  did  this  before.  I  can’t  seem 
to  get  him  fat.  He  drinks  more  water 
than  the  other  two  horses  do  together, 
then  he  gets  sick  with  the  colic. 

Wyoming  Co.,  Penna.  c.  v. 

It  sounds  probable,  from  your  de¬ 
scription,  that  your  horse  is  infested 
with  ^internal  parasites.  You  state  that 
you  are  treating  him  for  worms  but  do 
not  say  what  remedy  is  being  used. 
The  internal  administration  of  Pheno- 
thiazine  has  been  found  to  be  effective 
when  used  as  a  worm  treatment  for 
many  types  of  worms  that  infest  horses. 
The  sweating  is  probably  caused  by 
acute  colic  induced  by  the  parasites. 
This  drug,  with  directions  for  its  use, 
can  be  obtained  from  various  commer¬ 
cial  firms.  Let  your  horses  have  access 
to  salt  at  all  times. 


'•  In  these  days  of  scarcity,  the  most 
prized  purchase  is  still  a  pair  of  Crown 
or  Headlight  overalls.  For  more  than 
forty  years  workingmen  of  every  occu¬ 
pation  have  preferred  Crown  and 
Headlight.  Their  long-lasting  rugged¬ 
ness,  comfort,  good  fit  keep  them 
always  A-l  with  you  just  as  they  are 
today  1-A  with  the  Army. 

•  Only  Crown  and  Headlight  overalls 
are  certified  by  the  United  States  Test¬ 
ing  Company.  Custom  sized,  sanfor¬ 
ized  shrunk*.  Union  made. 

*Residual  shrinkage  less  than  1/S 

CROWN -HEADLIGHT 

Work  Clothes 

UNION  MADE 


CINCINNATI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  YORK 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  &  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  OF 
ALL  FARM  IMPROVEMENTS 

Select  your  Water  System  with  care. 
Be  sure  to  remember  McDonald.  Get 
features  that  bring  extra  years  of 
satisfying  service.  Bearings  are  big. 
Pumps  are  made  of  durable  PRE-WAR 
materials.  Positive,  efficient  oiling 
systems.  There’s  88  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  back  of  McDonald  Pumps.  Under 
gov’t  limitation  orders  today's  de¬ 
mand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  but 
a  McDonald  System  Is  worth  waiting 
for  If  necessary.  Write  for  facts. 

A.  Y.  MCDONALD  MFG.  CO. 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Shallow  Well 
. . .  Deep  Well 
. .  .and  Jet 
Systemst 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 
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Whenever  teat  or  udder  irritations 


appear,  such  as  cracking,  chapping, 
scratches  or  abrasions,  massage  af¬ 
fected  parts  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Udder 
Ointment.  Antiseptic  on  contact. 
*  Soothes  and  softens  skin;  with  mas- 
1  saging,  helps  stimulate  local  circula¬ 
tion  and  thereby  promote  healing. 
Creamy,  not  “sticky.”  Pleasant  to  use. 
Full  half  pound  only  50c  at  drug,  feed, 
'  other  stores,  hatcheries.  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


tut  Genuine 


mftdWMEM 


VACCINATE  UVESTOCK  WITH  THESE 
Dr.  Salsbury  BACTERINS 

Garget:  Use  Autogenous  Garget  Bacterin. 
Tailor-made  for  your  own  herd  from  milk  sam¬ 
ples  from  affected  quarters.  W rite  for  literature 
and  directions  for  sending  sample.  Blackleg 
Bacterin  ( Whole  Culture)  :  Hemorrhagic-Septi¬ 
cemia  Bacterin;  Mixed  Bacterin  (Bovine)  For¬ 
mula  1;  Mixed  Bacterin  (Bovine)  Formula  3. 
Complete  instructions  with  every  package  help 
vou  do  the  vaccinating  yourself.  Ask  your  Ur. 
Salsbury  dealer  about  these  bacterins. 


Milks  1-2-3  or  4  Cows 


Buy  a  one  or  two  unit  Trackster 
now,  later  add  additional  units  to 
the  same  machine!  Designed  to  milk 
as  many  as  four  cows  at  a  time.  See 
your  dealer  for  details,  or  write 
Ben  H.  Anderson  Mfg.  Co.,  Madison 
3,  Wis.,  Dept.  .213 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY ! 

Nothing  like  It!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  eup  made  especially  for  Do 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  tor 
McCormick- Deerlng.  Sears,  Empire.  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  eup 
Is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  950  W,  Mich.  Av«.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e_ 
turn  cupa  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


New  Jersey  State  Fair 

(Continued  from  page  451.) 

Farms  entry.  Tom  Erwin  owned  the 
Jr.  Champ  bull,  Regal  Marquis.  Top 
purple  for  cows  was  won  by  Hamil¬ 
ton  Farm’s  Istandard  College  Girl. 

Guernsey  exhibitors  were  all  from 
New  Jersey.  Entries  were  good  anc. 
the  placings  were  close.  Those  show¬ 
ing  were  Stanley  Dancer,  New  Egypt; 
Jane  E.  Adams,  Franklin  Park;  George 
Davis,  Somerville;  Dolores  E.  Preidel, 
of  Bordertown,  and  John  Wengryn,  of 
Somerville.  Dancer’s  entry  won  top 
bull  honors,  and  Wengryn’s  aged  cow 
won  the  female  purple. 

Entries  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
classes  were  numerous  and  of  top  qual¬ 
ity.  They  were  shown  from  the  herds 
of  Paul  Whiteman’s  Walking  Horse 
Farm;  Baker  Hill  Farm,  White  Gates 
Farm,  Hockhockson  Farm  and  Stone 
Hill  Farm.  These  New  Jersey  breeders 
of  the  black  doddies  presented  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  the  kind  of  cattle  that  is  find¬ 
ing  favor  on  the  farms  and  in  the  feec 
lots  of  the  Northeast.  White  Gates  of 
Flanders,  in  Morris  County,  won  both 
the  top  purples. 

The  only  horses  shown  in  the  draft 
division  were  Belgians  by  J.  Matlock, 
of  Stafford,  and  Randall  Stafford,  of 
Haddonfield.  The  Stafford  entries  won 
the  top  championships.  The  sheep 
classes  were  not  heavily  filled,  but 
some  good  flocks  were  shown  from 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  Hamp¬ 
shire  championships  were  won  by  en¬ 
tries  of  M.  C.  Whitney,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.;  Shropshire  champion  ram  by  en¬ 
try  of  Grieve  and  Rotter,  of  Xenia, 
Greene  County,  Ohio;  Shrop.  champ, 
ewe,  L.  F.  Cuthbert,  of  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.;  Dorset  championships  by  en¬ 
tries  of  Willard  Bitzer,  of  Washington 
Court  House,  Fayette  County,  Ohio, 
and  Cheviot  championships  by  entries 
of  Grieve  and  Rotter. 

In  the  swine  division  the  Durocs  ex¬ 
hibited  were  outstanding.  The  senior 
boar,  N.  J.  Wave,  last  year’s  reserve 
All-American,  defeated  his  son,  Mor¬ 
gan’s  WaMe,  for  Grand  Champion  hon¬ 
ors.  The  old  boar  was  entered  and  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Sawyer  Farms,  Princetown, 
Mercer  County;  the  jr.  champ,  was 
owned  by  King  Farms  Company,  of 
Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  Blyler 
Farms,  Beverly,  Burlington  County,  N. 
J.,  owned  and  exhibited  the  Grand 
Champion  Duroc  sow.  The  Chester 
White  championships  were  won  by  en¬ 
tries  of  E.  Hutchinson,  Glenn  Gardner, 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  The  sr.  and 
champ.  Berkshire  boar  was  exhibited 
by  the  N.  J.  State  Hospital,  of  Trenton; 
Everett  Thompson,  of  Mickleton, 
Gloucester  County,  N.  J.,  won  top  hon¬ 
ors  with  his  sr.  Berk.  sow.  In  the  Po¬ 
land  China  classes  entries  of  Charles 
Heal  &  Son,  Edgewater  Park,  Burling¬ 
ton  County,  won  the  top  honors.  Hamp¬ 
shire  tops  went  to  Paul  Yoachum’s 
good  hogs  from  Emmaus,  in  Cameron 
County,  Pa. 

This  time  next  year  it  is  probable 
that  all  of  our  State  fairs  will  have 
been  resumed.  If  these  exhibits  are 
kept  as  real  farm  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
positions,  then  they  will  endure  and 
be  of  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  con¬ 
suming  public  of  America,  r.  w.  duck. 


Broiler  Mash  for  Pigs 

I  have  quite  a  quantity  of  broiler 
mash  left  over  from  my  last  batch  of 
chickens.  The  mash  was  taken  out  of 
large  feeders  when  the  broilers  were 
sold,  and  it  is  thus  somewhat  second¬ 
hand,  but  it  is  still  in  good  condition.  I 
do  not,  however,  like  to  start  baby 
chicks  on  this  feed.  It  is  perfectly  dry 
and  not  sour.  Can  or  should  I  feed  this 
to  young  pigs?  It  is  a  broiler  mash 
with  all  the  ingredients,  about  18-20 
per  cent  protein.  It  also  has  minerals 
added  to  it.  If  it  is  wise  to  use  this, 
about  how  much  daily  should  I  feed 
them?  m.  g.  T. 

As  long  as  the  broiler  mash  is  not 
rancid  or  spoiled  in  any  way,  it  could 
be  used  satisfactorily  as  a  pig  ration. 
Usually,  a  more  economical  ration 
should  be  used  for  pigs,  as  they  do  not 
require  special  mixed  rations  with  a 
wide  variety  of  ingredients.  In  feed¬ 
ing  the  mash  you  should  give  them  all 
they  will  clean  up  twice  daily,  and  if 
possible,  let  them  out  on  a  good  legume 
or  mixed  grass  pasture.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  pasture  them,  feed  them 
some  best  quality  alfalfa  hay  daily. 
Keep  salt  and  water  available  for  them 
at  all  times. 


No  Curl  in  Pig’s  Tail 

Would  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  pigs  that  are  not  doing  well?  Their 
tails  do  not  curl.  Do  you  think  it 
might  be  worms?  j.  t.  b. 

When  a  pig’s  tail  hangs  limp  all  the 
time  instead  of  having  its  normal  curl, 
it  is  a  good  sign  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  animal.  However,  this 
symptom  does  not  indicate  definitely 
just  what  the  trouble  is,  because  al¬ 
most  anything  that 'causes  a  pig  to  be¬ 
come  sick  will  make  it  depressed  and 
give  it  a  dejected  appearance,  with  its 
tail  usually  hanging  straight  down. 
The  most  common  cause  of  this  symp¬ 
tom  is  a  heavy  infestation  with  internal 
parasites,  particularly  the  common 
hog  round  worm.  Phenothiazine  has 
been  found  to  be  effective  in  treating 
this  condition.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
several  commercial  firms  or  at  most 
drug  stores. 


3-MINUTE  MILKING 

Enables  2  Men  to  do  the  Work 
o f  4...  in  Half  the  Time . . . with  the 

HINMAN  10-INCH  LOW-VACUUM  MILKER 


“TYe  have  used  Hinman  Milkers  for  three  years  on  our  herd  of  40  Holsteins,” 
•writes  Mr.  C.  D.  Firestone,  of  the  Firestone  Farm  Dairy,  Stark  County,  Ohio. 
“This  is  one  of  the  oldest  established  herds  in  our  area  and  we  are  very  careful  and 
proud  of  our  cows.  Before  using  your  machines,  they  were  always  hand-milked, 
but  after  three  years’  experience  we  have  found  the  Hinman  Low-Vacuum  Milkers 
entirely  satisfactory.  , 


“Two  men  operate  our  three-milker  units  and  are  milking  our  herd  in  about 
half  the  time  it  used  to  take  four  men  by  hand.  We  leave  the  units  on  each  cow 
for  three  minutes  and  since  they  have  become  accustomed  to  this  method  they 
let  the  milk  down  fast  and  we  have  practically  no  stripping  to  do. 


“Due  to  the  low  vacuum  we  have  experienced  almost  no  udder  trouble.  We 
have  also  been  able  to  maintain  our  good  record  of  a  very  low  bacteria  count. 
We  attribute  this  to  the  simplicity  of  your  machines  and  the  ease  with,  which  they 
are  cleaned.” 

(Signed)  C.  D.  FIRESTONE. 


The  Firestone  Farm,  Dairy  which  has  been  in  the 
same  jamily  since  1809  is  modem  in  every  respect. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Faster  recovery 

from  calf  scours 


Hardly  a  beef  or  dairy  herd  in  this  country  is 
free  of  White  Scours.  Your  calves  that  die  or 
are  stunted  because  of  this  disease  represent 
a  preventable  profit  loss. 

Lederle’ s  sulfaguanidine  is  the  proven 
treatment  that  works  right  where  the  trouble 
is— in  THE  INTESTINES.  Calves  treated  with 
sulfaguanidine  get  well  faster — are  never  as 
sick  as  when  treated  by  any  other  method! 

The  calves  you  save  today  will  build  your 
profit  margin  tomorrow. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet: 

“Save  Valuable  Animals  With  Sulfaguanidine” 

AKIMAL  HEALTH  IS  OWHER’S  WEALTH 


NEW  YORK 
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AVOID  A  DROP  IN  MILK 
PRODUCTION  THIS  FALL 


f  When  cows  are  first  stabled  in  the  Fall,  milk  production 
usually  drops.  It’s  the  result  of  abrupt  changes  in  the  living 
and  eating  habits  of  the  cow.  Usually  she  becomes  consti¬ 
pated  due  to  lack  of  exercise  and  the  change  from  pasture  to 
dry  feed.  If  constipation  can  be  avoided,  much  of  the  drop 
will  be  prevented.  The  following  practices  will  help  you 
accomplish  this: 

la  During  the  last  weeks  before  stabling,  get  the  cow  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  full  barn  ration  of  hay,  silage  and 
grain.  If  she  is  eating  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  feed  before 
stabling  and  immediately  after,  one  major  change  will  have 
been  avoided. 

2a  At  time  of  stabling  reduce  grain  3  pounds  daily,  and  for 
5  days  feed  6  pounds  of  Be-Co-Lass  daily.  The  laxative  effect 
of  Be-Co-Lass  is  very  helpful  in  preventing  constipation.  If 
Be-Co-Lass  is  not  available,  wheat  bran  or  beet  pulp,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two,  may  be  substituted. 

3a  At  time  of  stabling  give  cow  extra  salt  and  be  sure 
she  has  easy  access  to  water. 


4a  Turn  the  cow  out  several  hours  each  day  for  exercise 
for  at  least  the  first  week  after  stabling. 


5  a  If  constipation  develops  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
treat  severe  cases  in  the  early  stages  with  mineral  oil  or 
Epsom  Salts. 


Beacon's  booklet,  "Feeding  Your  Herd  This 
Winter"  presents  in  detail  these  and  other  im¬ 
portant  points  to  help  you  maintain  top  milk 
production.  Don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
its  time-proved  recommendations.  Ask  your 
Beacon  dealer  for  free  copy,  or  write  us  direct. 


for  TEAT  CANAL 
INFLAMMATIONS! 


The ’Gambine  Injection 
Ointment  tube  allows 
jyou  to  place  this  special 
lubricating  ointment  di¬ 
rectly  in  the  teat  canal.’ 


151620 

treatments 


25c 


■jfc  No  prolonged  stretching 
of  the  sphincter  muscle! 

T>r  No  danger  of  mechanical 
irritation  or  injury  to  deli- 
,  cate  lining  membranes! 

Definite  germicidal  and 
fungicidal  value  1 
•fa  Apply  little  or  much,  as 
)  individual  cases  require  I 
Order  several  tubes  from  your^tlealer 
day.  or  write  Gambine  Co..  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ 


GAMBINE 

INJECTION  OINTMENT 


F  LEX -0-SEHL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 
Manufactured  By 


ft*  „ 
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QUICK  FACTS 
about  LO-BAX 

1.  Kills  bacteria  almost 
Instantly.  2.  Dissolves 
quickly  In  bard  or  soft 
water  —  hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solu¬ 
tions  for  rinsing  or  Im¬ 
mersing  dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  60%  avail¬ 
able  chlorine.  5.  Re¬ 
tains  Its  full  strength. 
6.  Economical  —  one 
bottle  (28-oz.  Bize) 
makes  1050  gals,  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  cost  of 
1/7  cent  per  gal.  or  less. 


Sboutlt 

BACTERIA 
COUNTS 

Lo- Bax  is  a 
chlorine  bac¬ 
tericide  espe¬ 
cially  made 
for  dairymen. 
It  is  **a  winner’’ 
wherever  milk  is 
roduced  and 
andled.  See  Your 
Dealer  or  -write  us 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inc.) 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERMILL  “BARNYARD” 

feed  grinding  service  in  big  demand  everywhere.  Fords 
operators  making  steady,  satisfactory  year-round  profits. 
Many  valuable  territories  open.  Nominal  investment 
required,  balance  monthly;  start  your  own  profitable 
business.  Write  today.  . 

Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1223  12th,  Streator.  Illinois. 


Grange  News 

Arrangements  are  well  under  way 
for  the  78th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Grange,  scheduled  for  No¬ 
vember  15-23  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
A  carefully  prepared  program  insures 
nine  days  of  active  participation  by 
the  delegates  from  the  organized 
States  which  make  up  this  great  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  fraternity.  Facilities  for  such 
a  gathering  are  ample  at  Winston- 
Salem.  Some  of  the  sessions  will  be 
held  in  the  beautiful  Reynolds  Memor¬ 
ial  Auditorium. 

Many  national  leaders  will  be  in  at¬ 
tendance,  including  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  an  active  Grange  member;  Gov. 
J.  M.  Broughton  of  North  Carolina, 
likewise  a  member,  will  welcome  the 
Grange  visitors.  Prominent  also  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  convention  will 
be  the  North  Carolina  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  W.  Kerr  Scott, 
who  was  for  several  years  master  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Grange.  No 
effort  will  be  made  this  year  to  boost 
attendance  from  distant  points,  as 
usually  marks  a  National  Grange  Con¬ 
vention. 

The  subordinate  Grange  units  in  the 
United  States  have  been  very  active  in 
War  Bond  and  Stamp  selling,  salvage 
drives,  Red  Cross  campaigns  and  other 
war  activities.  Some  outstanding  ex- 
ajnples  have  been  reported  which 
show  the  extent  of  this  work.  One 
comes  from  Schoharie  Valley  Grange, 
located  in  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y., 
whose  activities  in  war-aiding  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  are:  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  pur¬ 
chased  by  Grange  members  to  the 
amount  of  $16,985.50;  440  pounds  of 

waste  fat  collected,  8041  pounds  of 
waste  paper  and  398  pounds  of  tin  sal¬ 
vaged.  Equipment  made  by  Grange 
members  and  sent  to  points  of  need 
comprised  155  fracture  pillows,  46 
knee  robes,  12  pairs  of  slippers,  31  bed¬ 
side  bags,  7  sweaters,  3  pairs  knitted 
gloves  and  3  helmets.  Thirty-two  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Grange  were  blood  donors 
and  23  elaborate  scrapbooks  were 
made  and  sent  to  hospitals. 


A  prominent  Judge  in  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  who  handles  a  great 
many  youth  cases,  recently  made  this 
significant  statement:  “I  have  never 
had  before  me  a  case  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  from  a  Grange  family.”  This 
speaks  well  for  the  training  of  youth 
which  the  Grange  advocates  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Illustrative  of  this  type  of  work, 
a  group  of  wide-awake  young  people  in 
the  Wallkill  River  Grange  in  New 
York  State  have  been  brought  together 
in  a  thoroughly  trained  chorus.  Their 
services  are  in  great  demand  in  that 
vicinity,  since  their  chorus  work  has 
proved  to  be  of  a  very  high  order.  All 
the  young  people  are  Grange  members 
and  recognize  in  this  chorus  project 
an  opportunity  for  developing  their 
talents.  Consequently  they  have  proved 
a  decided  addition  to  this  lively  sub¬ 
ordinate,  which  is  located  in  Orange- 
Rockland  Pomona  district.  Activities 
of  this  sort  stimulate  interest  and  lead¬ 
ership  and  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
young  Grangers  do  not  get  into  trouble. 


At  the  recent  Grange  leadership 
contest  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania, 
the  London  Grove  Grange  carried  off 
top  honors  and  in  consequence  will 
represent  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  National  Grange  contest  at  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  in  November. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  9 — New  England  Guernsey  Sale, 
Auburn,  Mass. 

Oct.  10— Oneida  County  Holstein  Sale, 
Paris,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10— Liseter  Farm  Guernsey  Dis¬ 
persal  Sale,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 
Oct.  11 — Aberdeen-Angus  Liquidation 
Sale,  Manor  Farms,  Monkton,  Md. 
Oct.  13 — Pennsylvania  State  Guernsey 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  14 — New  Jersey  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers’  Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Oct.  14 — West  -  Central  Pennsylvania 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Mt.  Union,  Pa. 

Oct.  17 — New  England  States  Holstein 
Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  18 — Pennsylvania  State  Ayrshire 
Sale,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Oct.  18 — Allegany  -  Steuben  County 
Holstein  Sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  19 — Pennsylvania  State  Holstein 
Sale,  York,  Pa. 

Oct.  20 — New  Hampshire  Guernsey 
Sale,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Oct.  21 — North  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Oct.  21 — Eastern  Brown  Swiss  Breed¬ 
ers’  Sale,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  21 — E.  F.  Stewart  Guernsey  Dis¬ 
posal  Sale,  Colmar,  Pa. 

Oct.  23— Louis  Merryman’s  Guernsey 
Sale,  York,  Pa. 

Oct.  25 — Louis  Duerr,  Jr.,  Holstein 
Dispersal  Sale,  Bernville,  Pa. 

Oct.  25 — Allegany  -  Steuben  County 
Ayrshire  Sale,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  28 — Clarence  McConachy  Holstein 
Sale,  Blairstown,  N.  J.  x 
Nov.  1 — Earlville  Holstein  Sale,  Earl¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  11 — North  Eastern  Ayrshire  Club 
Sale,  Northampton,  Mass. 

War  bonds  and  stamps  can  be  bought 
at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices,  and 
stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 
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ALSO  SAVES  FEED  AND  MONEY 


To  help  produce  all  the  milk 
ind  milk  products  needed  by 
)ur  country  in  wartime,  Louden 
labor-saving  barn  equipment  _  i9 
imperative.  But  it’s  a  necessity 
n  peacetime  .  .  • .  to  help  you 
jet  the  most  from  your  animals 
with  lowest  feed  and  labor 
:osts. 

By  providing  clean,  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  drinking  water. 
Louden  equipment  promotes 
better  health  and  maximum 
production.  By  taking  over 
many  of  the  time- taking,  back¬ 
breaking  bam  chores,  it  frees 
you  for  more  productive  work, 
special  features  make  Louden 
last  longer,  too. 

So  see  your  Louden  dealer 
today,  or  write  us  about  avail¬ 
ability. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

(Est.  1867) 

24 10  Court  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  Albany  Toledo  St.  Paul 


POOR  TRACK 


A  Complete  Line  of  Modern  Barn  Equipment 

Iteel  Stalls  and  Stanchions— Water  Bowls— Feed  and 
fitter  Carrier  Systems— Ventilating  Systems— Hay  un- 
'Tnnlc - Sliding  T)OOr  Track - HOZ  HOUS0  EqUlP- 


Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS 


"  What  Can  I  Do 
When  I  See  Clots’ 
On  the  Strainer?” 


Writes  Dairyman  John  Arnstead.  Well, 
John,  if  your  cow  is  also  off  feed  and 
shows  a  “Slump”  in  production,  Nature 
is  probably  trying  to  tell  you  she’s  a 
sick  cow.  Maybe  these  conditions  are 
all  due  to  the  lack  of  something  she 
NEEDS,  to  do  the  job  you  want  her  to 
do.  If  so,  don’t  neglect  her  call  for  help. 
Try  doing  just  as  Thousands  of  Dairy¬ 
men  do  when  their  cows  are  “Below 
Par.”  Start  feeding  her  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  the  New  Improved 


wice  a  day  as  part  of  the  regular  grain  ra- 
:ion.  Your  milk  check  will  quickly  show 
fou  WHY.  It’s  inexpensive,  and  you  don  t 
lave  to  wait  for  results.  Soon  as  those  pow- 
>rful  fast  acting  Vitamin,  Mineral  and  Tonic 
VIedicinals  start  work,  note  how  quickly 
mur  cow  will  “snap  back”  into  full  produc- 
;ion.  BEST  OF  ALL— our  FREE  Introduc- 
ory  Offer  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  PROVE 
IT.  Simply  write  Sterling  Research  Corp. 

Dairy,  Div.  R,  775  Main  - 

3t„  Buffalo  3,  N.  Y„  and 
we  will  mail  you  full 
particulars.  There’s  no 
pbligation  of  any  kind. 


INTRODUCTORY 


E=  MASTITIS 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Agalactiae 


•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F- 


ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
—sent  on  request. 
Kansas  City  IS,  Mo. 


MAM-O-LAC  Strepto-Loc 

(TYROTHHICIN) 
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Here's  my 
fall  speech 
on  worming 
with  PTS* 


4 

% 

M.G. 


Nobody  wants  to  go  into  winter 
with  a  bellyful  of  worms.  Now  it 
takes  a  real  remedy  to  give  those 
worms  a  terrific  blasting  at  the 
end  of  the  pasture  season.  That 
remedy,  for  my  money,  is  PT Z* 
the  phenothiazine  remedy  of  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark. 

Let  me  just  repeat,  PTZ*  is 
highly  effective  against  six  species 
of  sheep  roundworms,  including 
those  terrible  little  stomach  worms 
and  nodular  worms. 

So  now  is  the  right  time  to  give 
us  that  worm-expelling  dose  of 
PTZ.*  For  this  purpose,  you  can 
use  either  one  of  two  products 
—PTZ*  Pellets  or  PTZ*  Powder 
in  a  drench.  Get  either  type  of 
PTZ*  you  prefer  from  the  Dr. 
Hess  Dealer — PTZ*  Powder  in  lb. 
packages,  $1.25;  5-lb.  packages, 
$1.20  lb.;  10-lb.  packages,  $1.10 
lb.;  25-lb.  packages,  $1  lb. 

*PTZ  distinguishes  the  phenothiazine 
products  of  Dr.  Hess  Clark.  They 
give  maximum  convenience  and  effec¬ 
tiveness.  Sold  only  in 
original  packages. 


VrMesei  Clark,  Inc 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 

The  house  ufum  &  'CalroxaXbXif 


GOATS 


CAPE  MAY  NUBIANS!  If  you  want  to  bred  better 
goats,  use  a  purebred,  registered  herd  sire.  Nubians 
are  noted  for  better  tasting  milk,  and  high  butter 
fat.  A  few  young  bucks  and  does  for  sale.  Send 
for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

ELIZABETH  BUCH,  CALI  FON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Rllflf  Purebred,  registered,  naturally 
DULIV  hornless.  Age  six  months.  Must 
sell.  Price  $35.  At  stud:  DORA  LAD  OF  YOAKLAWN 
70488,  out  of  advanced  registry  doe.  Fee  $5.00. 

PAUL  COOKINBAUR,  Cream  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


American  Dairy  Goat  News,  Richmond,  Va„  $1 
yearly,  is  a  modern,  helpful,  attractive  month¬ 
ly  magazine.  You  will  enjoy  it.  SWISS  GOAT 
CLUB,  Estacada,  Ore.,  will  start  you  In  goats. 


True  Blue  Nubians  dS?.  SS^lSSf 

Herbert  Gericke,  1 168  Richmond  Av.,  P.R.,  S. I.  2,  N.Y. 


0  A  A  W  p  W  C  Several  bred  does :  4  seven  month 
*7  ^  duelings;  all  registered  purebreds. 

Stevens,  Putnam  Valley  Goat  Ranch,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  467,  COLUMBIA, 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  Informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25c. 


Ped.Toggenburg  Milking  Does.  Yearlings  &  Kids 

Best  Lines.  V.  I.  LEWIS,  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 


Yeast  and  Flaxseed 

Can  you  tell  me  if  powdered  yeast 
from  the  brewery  is  good  for  cows  and 
pigs?  If  so,  how  much  can  be  given 
and  how  often?  What  can  flaxseed  be 
used  for?  State  its  different  feeding  - 
uses.  .  MRS.  K.  M. 

Properly  prepared,  powdered,  dried 
brewer’s  yeast  is  a  by-product  that  is 
suitable  for  feeding  as  a  supplement 
with  standard  concentrate  mixtures  for 
livestock  and  poultry.  If  it  has  not  been 
properly  prepared  by  sufficient  heating, 
the  yeast  may  start  to  ferment  after 
being  eaten  and  thus  cause  digestive 
disturbances.  It  is  high  in  protein,  con¬ 
taining  about  40  per  cent  of  this  in¬ 
gredient.  In  addition  to  this  relatively 
high  protein  content,  it  is  an  excellent 
source  of  vitamins  B  and  G.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  in  poultry  feeds  for  this 
reason.  It  is  not  very  palatable  to  live¬ 
stock,  and  because  of  this  factor,  as 
well  as  needing  only  limited  amounts, 
it  is  best  not  to  have  it  constitute  much 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  grain 
feed. 

Flaxseed  is  usually  too  high  in  price 
to  use  very  extensively  as  a  livestock 
feed.  It  is  very  high  in  the  amount  of 
fat  which  it  contains  and  would,  there¬ 
fore,  tend  to  be  indigestible  if  fed  to 
the  extent  of  over  5  per  cent  of  the 
grain  feed.  Some  livestock  breeders 
are  of  the  opinion,  based  on  experience, 
that  a  small  handful  fed  daily  to  bulls 
is  beneficial  and  stimulating  to  their 
breeding  ability.  I  have  observed  that 
when  flaxseed  is  regularly  fed  in  small 
amounts  it  apparently  has  a  good  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  hide  and  hair  of  animals, 
making  them  lustrous  and  pliable.  It 
contains,  on  the  average,  about  30  per 
cent  less  protein  than  linseed  meal, 
which  is  a  by-product  of  flaxseed  in 
the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil.  Due  to 
the  softening  effect  of  excessive 
amounts  of  flaxseed  oil,  it  may  pro¬ 
duce  soft  pork  if  fed  much  above  10 
per  cent  of  their  grain.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  feeding  flaxseed 
sometimes  results  in  poisoning  animals, 
due  to  the  formation  of  prussic  acid. 
Therefore,  if  it  is  used,  it  should  be 
treated  by  boiling  about  two  hours, 
thus  destroying  the  agents  that  form 
the  poison  compounds.  It  is  laxative  in 
effect  and  if  made  into  a  mash,  can  be 
fed  to  correct  constipation,  after  it  has 
been  treated  by  boiling,  as  suggested. 


Treating  Pinkeye  in  Cows 

Tell  me  what  is  good  for  cows  that 
have  the  pinkeye?  It  seems  to  me 
there  should  be  something  to  wash  their 
eyes  in  that  would  cure  them.  J.  c.  H. 

Pinkeye  is  a  term  used  to  describe  a 
condition  caused  by  a  mixed  type  of  in¬ 
fection  that  produces  an  inflammation 
of  the  membrane  of  the  eyelids.  If 
the  disease  is  allowed  to  progress,  it 
may  involve  the  deeper  eye  structures 
and  is  then  called  keratitis.  Another 
term  that  is  sometimes  applied  to  this 
ailment  is  infectious  opthalmia. 

The  causative  organisms  may  be 
spread  in  a  number  of  ways,  such  as 
contact  or  by  rubbing  on  infected  ma¬ 
terial,  or  by  wind  borne  pollen  and 
dust.  The  animal  loses  appetite  and 
flesh,  stops  chewing  the  cud;  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  also  lowered  or  stops.  There 
is  some  rise  in  temperature.  Sick  ani¬ 
mals  should  be  removed  and  kept  in  a 
separate  barn  and  the  premises  be  dis¬ 
infected.  Treatments  which  have  been 
found  to  be  beneficial  consist  in  apply¬ 
ing  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  ni¬ 
trate  into  the  eye  every  other  day  until 
improvement  is  observed.  The  solution 
should  be  fresh  and  applied  with  a 
soft  cotton  swab.  Another  eye  lotion 
t'  at  is  reported  to  be  better  than  the 
silver  nitrate  is  mercurochrome  used  in 
a  1  to  4  per  cent  strength  solution  in 
the  eyes.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  an 
eye  lotion  it  is  best  to  use  a  mixed  bac- 
terin,  which  is  injected  under  the  skin. 
A  veterinarian  should  administer  these 
treatments.  Commercial  preparations 
of  pinkeye  solutions  and  bacterins  can 
be  obtained  from  biologic  and  remedy 
companies. 


IF  IT'S  MILK  YOU  WANT 
...DON'T  NEGLECT  IT! 


In  one  way,  milk  production  is  like  simple  arithmetic.  If  a  cow’s  body 
condition  is  maintained  at  100%  (ideal  condition)  you  get  100%  of 
the  milk  production  that  was  bred  into  her.  But  if  her  body  condition 
slumps,  you  only  get  a  fraction  of  her  bred*in  production. 

True  body  condition  takes  in  more  than  flesh.  It  also  includes  the 
condition  or  "tone”  of  the  cow’s  vital  organs,  and  her  reserves  of 
minerals  and  vitamins. 

* 

Just  One  Time  of  Year 

There’s  just  one  time  of  year  when  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a  cow’s 
body  condition  economically.  That’s  dry  time.  If  that  opportunity  is 
missed,  it  doesn’t  come  again  for  at  least  12  months. 

Two  things  are  necessary: 

1.  The  best  roughage  available. 

2.  A  dry-cow  ration  that  has  been  scientifically  built. 

During  her  60-day  dry  period,  a  cow  needs  a  great  deal  more  calcium, 
considerably  more  phosphorus,  and  more  Vitamin  A  than  she  requires 
when  milking  40  pounds  a  day.  These  must  be  provided,  in  proper 
amount,  along  with  all  her  other  requirements,  if  she  is  to  be  built  up 
fully  and  completely. 

Feed  Purina  "D  &  F” 

Purina  Dry  &  Freshening  Chow  was  the  first  scientifically-built  com¬ 
mercial  dry-cow  feed  offered  to  American  dairymen.  Wherever  it  has 
been  fed  according  to  Purina  recommendations,  it  has  produced 
outstanding  results.  Today,  due  to  continued  research,  it  is  a  better  feed 
than  ever  before— in  spite  of  wartime  restrictions. 

Continue  Dry  &  Freshening  Chow  the  first  month  after  calving.  Then 
switch  to  Purina  Cow  Chow  and  feed  to  hold  the  body  condition  you 
have  built  up.  If  it’s  milk  you  want,  that’s  a  milk-making  combination. 
Supplies  are  limited  by  wartime  restrictions.  See  your  dealer  now  about 
your  needs  for  fall  and  winter. 

Ask  for  These  Feeds  by  Name 

PURINA  DRY  AND  for  dry  cows 

x  FRESHENING  CHOW  and  growing  heifers 


Foot  Rot  in  Sheep 

I  have  a  sheep  buck  that  has  a 
growth  on  the  end  of  his  hoof  on  the 
right  rear  foot.  It  is  about  1M>  inches 
long  and  as  large  around  as  a  man’s 
small  finger.  What  causes  this  and  is  it 
a  natural  thing?  Can  this  be  cut  back 
and  how  much?  What  method  is  used 
in  cutting  and  what  treatment  after 
cutting  if  cutting  back  may  be  done? 
In  examining  the  hoof  it  seems  to  be 
decaying  in  the  main  part  of  hoof.  It 
has  a  bad  smell.  r.  t.  d. 

If  the  normal  extra  growth  of  the 
hoof  is  not  kept  trimmed  back  about 
level  with  the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  will 
grow  over  and  may  become  infected. 
When  the  germs  that  cause  sheep  foot 
rot  are  present,  there  is  always  a 
strong,  foul  odor.  ,  Unless  the  foot  is 
already  badly  decayed  or  discharging, 
it  would  be  best  to  trim  away  the  over¬ 
growth  of  the  horny  layer.  The  sulfa- 
drugs  are  now  available  and  are  the 
best  to  use  for  treating  such  infections. 
Either  the  powdered  forms  or  the  salve 
preparations  are  good.  A  30  per  cent 
copper  sulfate  solution  was  formerly 
the  most  effective  treatment.  When 
used  these  drugs  should  be  liberally 
applied  externally.  Bandage  with  cot¬ 
ton  and  keep  the  affected  animal  in  a 
dry  place.  Feed  it  well  and  keep  salt 
and  water  available. 


PURINA  COW  CHOW 
PURINA  CALF  STARTENA 


for  milking  cows 
for  calves 

up  to  4  months  old 


"A 
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m  WONDER  THEY  AIL  SAY 
/'M  LUCKY f 


BERT: 

Those  rolls  smell 
so  good,  I  just  can’t  wait 
for  supper!  Imagine  a  girl 
as  pretty  as  you  being  such 
a  wonderful  cook,  too! 

ELLEN: 

You’re  just  a  flatterer  .  . . 
and  I  love  it!  These  are 
■“no-kneading”  rolls. 
They’re  made  with 
IFleischmann’s  yellow 
label  Yeast,  the 
extra  vitamin 
kind! 


WHAT  A  GRAND  WAY  TO 
GET  MORE  VITAMINS  ! 

’fleischmann's  IS  THE 

ONLY  YEAST  FOR 
BAKING  THAT  HAS 
ADDED  AMOUNTS  OF 
30TH  VITAMINS  A  AND  Pj 
AS  WEIL  AS  THE 
VITAMIN  B  COMPLEX!  i 


And  all  those  vitamins  go  right 
into  your  baking  with  no  great 
loss  in  the  oven.  Always  be  sure 
you  get  Fleischmann's  Yeast  with 
the  yellow  label.  A  week’s  supply 
keeps  in  the  ice-box. 


I'M  FREE!  SEND  FORME! 

OVER  40  PAGES  OF 
RECIPES  IN  THE  NEW 
REVISED  EDITION  OF 
FLEISCHMANN'S  FAMOUS 
“THE  BREAD  BASKET.* 
DOZENS  OF  WONDERFUL 
,  IDEAS  FOR  BREADS,  ROLLS, 
DELICIOUS  SWEET  BREADS - 
WRITE  FOR  YOURS  TODAY! 


For  your  tree 
copy,  write 
Standard  Brands 
Incorporated, 
Grand  Central 
Annex,  Box  477, 
New  York  17, 

N.  Y. 


IT'S  YOUR  DUTY  TO 

KILLRATS! 

Enemies  to  your  crops, 
health  and  profits 

Rats  are  destroying  food  and  property; 
and  spreading  disease  to  humans  and 
livestock. 

Kill  rats  quickly  and  easily  with 
improved  K-R-0  Ready  Mixed  in 
Bis-Kit  form.  Variety  of  baits  con¬ 
taining  highly  toxic  red  squill.  Safe  to 
use  around  livestock  or  -poultry.  No 
mixing.  No  muss.  No 
trouble.  Household 
size  35jf.  Large  farm 
size  $1.  At  drugstore, 
seed  or  hardware 
dealer.  The  K-R-0 
Company,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 


REAPy/W/XeD 


BIS-KIT  FORM 


Princess  Slips  and  Hip 
Skirts  ( Coldpruf ) 
keep  you  warm  on 
cold  days.  Patented, 
knit-border  bottom 
prevents  bunching, 
crawling.  ST  A -UP 
shoulder  straps.  Easy 
to  launder ;  no  ironing. 
Choose  from  variety 
of  weights,  qualities 
and  colors  at  your 
favorite  store. 


tti.  Write  us  for  style 
folder  No.  RNA. 


INDERA  MILLS  CO. 
Winit*n-Jilim,  N.  C. 


Model  No.  4302 
6-volt  Battery  Operated 
Retail  Price  $ 18.95 

Sold  through  hardware  and 
implement  dealers  everywhere. 


ELECTRIC  FARM 
FENCE  CONTROLLERS 

Electric  fencing  is  an  investment  in 
the  health  and  growth  of  your  live¬ 
stock.  It  is  a  TOOL  to  help  you  get 
better  livestock  production  by  more 
efficient  management  of  your  land. 

Electro-Line  Farm  Fence  Controllers 
faithfully  serve  more  than  250,000 
farmers.  Electro-Line  Controllers 
are  reliable,  moderately  priced  and 
their  use  cost  is  outstandingly  low. 
Write  and  reserve  your  copy  of  Elec¬ 
tro-Line’s  new  fencing  data  manual. 
Please  mention  your  dealers  name. 

ELECTRO-LINE  FENCE  COMPANY 

120  North  Broadway  •  Milwaukee  2,  Wisconsin 

«*r- 


District  School — 1944 


The  old  schoolhouse  is  empty  and  de- 
avrted. 

A  porcupine  is  gnawing  at  the  sill. 

Sumac  is  pushing  through  the  play¬ 
ground, 

And  blue  jays  scold,  unanswered,  on 
the  hill. 


The  brook  is  bright  with  loosestrife 
and  wild  iris. 

(A  boy  would  set  his  lunch  box  down 
to  look.) 

The  frogs  ke-chug,  ke-chug,  but  no  one 
listens. 

Johnny  will  study  nature  from  a  book. 


The  new  school  is  imposing  as  a  palace, 

With  grounds  as  prim  and  landscaped 
as  a  park. 

Young  Burroughs  has  no  time  to  study 
woodchucks. 

The  school  bus  isn’t  home  till  almost 

dark. — Inez  George  Gridley.  * 


Let  Daughters  Study  House¬ 
hold  Science 

Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  father  say: 
“I  send  my  son  to  the  agriculture  col¬ 
lege  so  that  he  can  make  more  money 
on  the  farm  than  I  have  been  able  to 
and  so  that  he  can  have  an  easier  life 
than  I  have  had.”'  But  he  does  not  al¬ 
ways  see  the  reason  why  his  daughter 
should  go  to  college  to  learn  about  the 
indoor  work  on  the  farm. 

In  reality  the  great  thing  the  son 
learns  at  the  college  is  not  the  art  of 
making  money,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
science  of  farming.  He  learns  the  won¬ 
der  of  his  profession,  its  difficulties,  its 
greatness,  and  so  acquires  a  respect 
for  the  work  that  for  many  ages  has 
been  regarded  as  drudgery.  Life  thus 
becomes  infinitely  more  interesting  to 
him. 

What  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  young 
man  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  young 
daughter.  She  has  much  to  gain  from 
the  study  of  home  economics.  There 
are  many  important  things  that  the 
average  father  and  the  average  mother 
cannot  teach  their  children.  Most 
mothers  can  instruct  their  daughters 
in  cooking,  but  not  all  can  tell  them 
how  to  plan  a  balanced  meal  or  explain 
the  physiological  needs  of  the  body,  or 
show  them  how  to  furnish  a  room  taste¬ 
fully.  It  is  knowing  the  principles  of 
one’s  work  that  makes  it  possible  to 
reach  the  highest  efficiency.  It  is  the 
knowing  why  that  saves  worry  and 
drudgery. 

When  a  girl  goes  to  an  organized  in¬ 
stitution  to  study  the  science  of  home¬ 
making  she  learns  to  respect  its  impor¬ 
tance,  for  whenever  you  put  intelli¬ 
gence  into  any  kind  of  work,  whether 
it  is  baking  bread,  washing  dishes  or 
planning  a  convenient  kitchen,  you 
raise  that  work  to  a  higher  level.  Girls 
thus  trained  are  more  efficient  and 
cheery,  and  change  the  whole  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  home  in  regard  to  the 
housework.  They  do  not  detest  dish¬ 
washing,  cooking  or  cleaning  because 
they  know  the  interesting  reasons  for 
the  many  ways  of  performing  those  du¬ 
ties.  They  find  new  fields  of  useful¬ 
ness.  The  delicate  little  brother  with 
the  spindly  legs  and  pale  cheeks  will 
not  suffer  when  there  is  some  one  in 
the  family  who  knows  that  he  cannot 
eat  what  the  healthy  members  of  the 
family  thrive  upon,  and  who  knows 
how  to  prepare  the  things  that  his  pe¬ 
culiar  condition  requires. 

A  new  outlook  on  life  and  the  ability 
to  help  others  to  live  healthily  and 
therefore  happily  are  not  the  only  ad¬ 
vantages  that  such  training  gives.  It 
provides  a  young  woman  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  a  living. 
There  are  constant  demands  for  the 
services  of  young  women  who  have 
special  training  for  domestic  science. 

j.  w.  w. 


Reminders 

Well  balanced  meals  are  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  our  health  and  our  share  of 
winning  the  war. 

The  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage 
of  failures  to  make  the  grade  in  the 
services  was  due  to  malnutrition  is  a 
rather  dark  spot  on  the  record  of  a  na¬ 
tion  like  ours,  with  its  abundant  food 
supplies,  and  it  should  be  a  “matter  of 
conscience”  with  the  housewives  of  the 
country,  especially  those  on  the  farms, 
to  see  that  their  meals  are  carefully 
planned  for  good  nutrition. 

*  *  * 

Home  sewing  time  is  here  again  and 
our  new  fall  and  winter  pattern  book 
is  just  off  the  press.  The  patterns  all 
comply  with  government  suggestions, 
but  are  very  attractive  and  easy  to 
follow.  c.  b.  w. 


Graham  Cracker  Pudding 

One  dozen  graham  crackers,  crushed 
fine  with  fingers.  Beat  one  egg  with 
one  cup  sugar,  pinch  of  salt.  Add  three 
cups  milk.  Juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  half  cup  raisins,  three  or  four 
pieces  of  butter  on  top.  Put  in  oven, 
bake  one  hour  or  when  set  in  middle. 
Cool.  M.  M.  D. 


Mushrooms,  Dyes  and  Medi¬ 
cines 

In  gathering  wild  foods,  do  not  forget 
mushrooms.  One  may  easily  learn  to 
identify  a  few  edible  ones.  In  the 
spring,  look  for  the  morels:  in  summer 
and  autumn,  in  lawns  and  pastures,  the 
agaricus  campestris  (commercial  mush¬ 
room)  :  in  waste  places  inky  caps  and 
shaggy  manes.  All  the  puff  balls  are 
edible  when  fresh  gathered.  Be  sure 
you  know  the  deadly  amanita,  for  its 
buttons  (buds)  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  campestris.  Never  drop  into  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  edible  mushrooms  one  you  can¬ 
not  identify.  The  falling  spores  may 
prove  dangerous.  Do  not  experiment 
with  species  you  do  not  know  unless 
you  can  take  scientific  spore  prints. 

Consult  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet 
on  Wild  Foods  or  mushroom  books  for 
identification. 

Yucca  is  the  soap  plant  of  the  South¬ 
west.  Our  soap  plant  in  the  East  is 
Bouncing  Bet,  or  Soapwort.  The  juice 
of  this  cheery  looking  plant,  with  its 
rose-tinged  flowers,  makes  a  good 
lather.  Cordage  for  fish  lines,  net  mak¬ 
ing,  ropes  and  strings  may  be  made 
from  swamp  milkweed,  inner  bark  of 
basswood,  elm,  spruce,  leatherwood, 
fibers  of  hemp  and  sunflower. 

The  Indian  discovered  many  beauti¬ 
ful  dyes  that  may  be  obtained  from  the 
bark,  leaves,  fruits  and  roots  of  wild 
plants.  From  wild  crab  and  sunflower 
seeds — yellow:  black  walnut — brown: 
hickory  and  wild  grape — tan;  sumac — 
sand:  flowering  dogwood  root  bark — • 
red:  pokeberry  and  bloodroot — red: 
larkspur  and  indigo — blue:  high-bush 
cranberry — purple:  butternut  husks — 
khaki. 

Much  has  been  written  of  medicinal 
plants  used  by  Indians  and  pioneers. 
Some  well  known  tonics  are  smartweed, 
boneset,  dock:  expectorants — the  wild 
cherry  bark  and  slippery  elm:  emetics 
—tobacco  and  lobelia:  astringents — 
blackberry,  gold  thread'  strawberry 
root:  '  laxatives — may  apple,  sassafras 
leaves,  butternut  husks  and  bark.  Red 
clover  tea  is  an  excellent  blood  puri¬ 
fier.  Juices  of  stems  and  leaves  of  Jewel 
weed  are  a  well  known  antidote  for  in¬ 
sect  bites  and  poison  ivy  infection. 

To  become  a  wild  plant  food  gath¬ 
erer,  no  registration  blank  or  uniform  is 
required.  So  investigate  pastures  and 
woodlots,  stroll  along  cross  roads,  fol¬ 
low  little  streams  and  get  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  wild  plant  families 
there — and  in  your  own  dooryard.  You 
will  be  richer  in  foods,  wiser  in  plant 
knowledge,  more  alert  in  mind  and 
body,  and  will  rediscover  the  zest  and 
content  of  first-hand  living.  M.  p. 


Canvas  Carrier 

Canvas  wood  carriers  sold  by  gift 
shops  for  around  $3  prompted  me  to 
make  one  for  general  farm  use.  I  like 
it  for  many  things  better  than  a  bas¬ 
ket  or  bag,  for  it  is  spread  for  putting 
things  in  and  for  taking  things  out  and 
when  not  in  use  is  not  bulky  to  put 
away. 

I  made  mine  from  a  forty-four-inch 
strip  of  bed  ticking,  although  dimen¬ 
sions  could  be  made  to  suit  the  user.  I 
put  a  two-inch  hem  along  edges  to 
strengthen  it.  Then  I  turned  in  corners 
some  six  inches  to  make  ends  narrow¬ 
er.  On  ends  I  put  a  two -inch  casing 
through  which  I  put  twelve-inch  strips 
of  folded  ticking,  sewing  the  ends  to¬ 
gether  to  form  circular  handles.  Rope 
or  other  material  could  be  used  for 
these  handles. 

When  I  want  to  carry  my  carpenter 
or  other  small  tools  to  some  working 
spot,  I  lay  them  on  this  carry-all,  take 
up  the  handles  and  when  I  arrive  at 
the  working  place,  I  spread  out  the 
carry-all  and  everything  is  laid  out 
ready  to  be  picked  up  and  used.  I  also 
use  it  to  carry  weeds  in,  small  cuttings 
of  hay,  and  even  clothes.  When  I  go 
out  in  the  fields,  I  take  it  folded,  and 
if  I  see  anything  bulky,  like  a  nice 
stone  for  the  border,  or  flowers  or 
plants,  I  put  them  in  that.  If  it  is  to  be 
used  much  for  carrying  things  like 
chips,  I  advise  sewing  it  up  for  about 
four  inches  as  though  making  a  bag, 
thus  prevening  little  things  from  fall¬ 
ing  out.  g.  H. 


Beauties 


where  the  buttonhole  is  to  be  made. 
After  the  buttonhole  is  worked,  the 
backing  material  may  be  cut  away 
from  the  stitches,  leaving  a  firm  but- 


This  is  easily  done  by  placing  a  bast¬ 
ing  line  the  proper  size  where  the  but¬ 
tonhole  is  to  come  and  working  round 
it.  A  sharp  knife  may  be  used  to  cut 
the  opening,  and  if  a  little  care  is  taken, 
there  is  no  danger  of  cutting  the 
stitches. 

The  dressmaker  will  find  a  supply  of 
small  safety-pins  a  great  help  in  fit¬ 
ting  a  dress,  as  the  common  pin  is  very 
apt  to  get  out  of  place  or  lost. 

The  following  method  of  “hanging” 
a  skirt  is  one  used  by  a  well-known 
tailor  in  New  York  and  can  easily  be 
practised  by  the  home  dressmaker.  Slip 
-the  skirt  on  and  pin  carefully  to  the 
waist  line;  then  place  the  yardstick 
against  the  skirt,  with  the  end  resting 
firmly  on  the  floor,  and  place  a  pin  or 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 


Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 


Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  overworked.  These 
tiny  filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to 
help  Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and 
poisonous  waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder.  < 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so 
ask  your  druggist  ■for  Doan’s  Pills,  used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy 
relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan’s  Pills. 


STORE  FOODS  TODAY 

For  Out-of-Season  Enjoyment! 
QUICK-FREEZE 

MEATS  -  FRUITS 
POULTRY 
VEGETABLES 


Time-  20  minutes 
ukewarm  water 
slightly  beaten 

sifted  Pillsbury  S 

e  Enriched  Flour 


FARM  FREEZERS 

Up  To  40  Cubic  Ft.  Capacity 


s“"' 

achly.  Add  remain- 
ghtly -Soured  board 
Ls.s.  Place  W; 
in  warm  plaC<L  ^  , 

iUt  1  hour.  6.  Pum-1 
=  cover  bowl  with  a 
I  naper‘;  tie  securely. 

Wta, 

3unt  of  dough  to  be 

as  desired.  8.  Covet 

>out  2  hours).  9.  Bake 


LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.,  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


fill§burij£  Best  fl 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


twenty  lbs.  Kieffer  pears,  614  cups  of 
water,  4  cups  sugar,  1  tablespoon  cin¬ 
namon,  half  teaspoon  nutmeg,  half  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves.  Wash  fruit,  cut  out 
spots  and  cut  in  quarters.  Add  the 
water  and  cook  slowly  to  a  sauce.  Put 
through  sieve.  Put  into  roasting  pan 
and  cook  uncovered  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  deg.  F.)  for  1  hour  or  until 
the  quantity  is  reduced  one  half.  Stir 
several  times.  Add  sugar  and  spices. 
Stir  thoroughly.  Cook  above  \Vz  hours 
until  butter  is  thick  and  dark  red  in 
color.  Stir  frequently  to  prevent  stick¬ 
ing.  Pour  hot  into  sterilized  jars  and 
seal.  ivT.  h  w 


★  FOR  GUARANTEED  BAKING 


75--ANNIVERSVRV 


l  All  wool. 2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I sam pies  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
'money.  Bartlett  Tarn  MilU.Box  7,  Harmony, MB 


and  other  Berry  Plants  which  will  fruit 
next  summer.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 


I  -  V  NO  BATTERY 

10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Automatic  hearing  device  WITHOUT  BATTERY. 
Worn  on  ear.  Inconspicuous,  Feather-light.  Used  by 
thousands.  Send  coupon  today  for  free  information 
and  names  of  happy  users. 


AT  FIRST 
5IGN  OF  A 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  Double- Weight 

_  ,  .  .  „  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  L.C  ROSSL  W  is! 


Pear  Chips 

Eight  pounds  Kieffer  pears,  4  pounds 
sugar,  2  ounces  root  ginger;  4  lemons. 
Peel  pears,  core  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Cut  lemons  in  thin  slices  and 
Tei???ve  see^s-  Put  all  in  preserving 
kettle  and  cook  slowly  three  hours 
Put  in  jars  and  seal. 


AMERICAN  EARPHONE, 

10  East  43rd  St.,  Dept.  10,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  details  about 
trial  of  Audi-Ear. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . . . 


Men,  women  distribute  pur  essential  nursery  products. 

r  ill c c P  d d at u  r f I™  ,0 i100  weekly  commissions. 
CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Cold  Preparations  as  directed 


FREEZE  FOOD 

YOURSELF . . . 


GENERAL  REFRIGERATORS  CORP. 

678  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C.  ST.  9-1222 
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The  Little  Brown  House 


Our  Garden  Tag  Ends 


Are  you  letting  a  lack 
of  winter  warmth 
narrow  your  life  to 
the  cramped,  cluttered 
quarters  of  the 
kitchen?  Do  you  shut 
off  the  most  pleasant 
rooms  of  your  home 


.  .  .  put  up  with  the 
burden  of  carrying  kindling  and  coal,  making,  watching,  banking  fires, 
hauling  ashes  .  .  .  because  you  believe  it  is  the  only  economical  way 
to  keep  warm  in  winter? 


Perfection-made  Oil  Heaters  have  changed  all 
that.  They  make  comfort  in  the 
whole  house  possible  in  wintertime  — 
cheaply  and  writh  complete  dependability. 
And  the  labor  of  producing  this 

efficient  heat  for  winter 
warmth  is  reduced  to 
the  flick  of  a  match! 


MODEL  730 

Portable  Heater 


For  more  than  56  years 
Perfection-made  Oil  Heaters 
have  been  bringing  better 
and  better  living  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  homes  of  America.  They  can  bring 
it  to  you.  Clean,  simple  and  economical  to  operate, 
they  give  you  all  degrees  of  instant ,  controlled 
heat  with  never  a  trace  of  smoke  or  soot. 


MODEL  2201 

Space  Heater 


Look  to  Perfection  for  Better  Living! 


it  BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  KEEP  THEM! 


Because  of  our  war  work,  only  limited  models  available  at  present. 


v\ 

If 

n 


mm 


PERFECTION 

OIL  RANGES  AND  HEATERS 

PERFECTION  STOVE  COMPANY 

7658-c  Platt  Avenue  •  Cleveland  4,  Ohio 


“What  shall  I  do.  What  shall  I  do? 

My  little  gray  pony  has  lost  a  shoe” 
is  daily  becoming  more  than  a  childish 
rhyme  but  a  reality  to  many  a  horse 
owner  in  our  vicinity. 

Not  that -there  are  more  horses,  but 
fewer  smiths,  and  our  local  black¬ 
smith  injured  his  back  several  months 
ago,  so  is  not  allowed  to  do  shoeing, 
and  two  others  have  lately  met  with 
accidents.  So  it  is  a  case  of  do  it  your¬ 
self,  and  many  of  the  farmers  are  el¬ 
derly  and  unequal  to  the  task.  Perhaps 
some  way  can  be  worked  out  so  that 
the  few  horses  can  be  shod  suitable  for 
work. 

Lately  the  weather  man  has  been 
cooperating.  The  field  of  Houma  po¬ 
tatoes  was  a  beautiful  flower  bed.  The 
foliage  was  dark  and  luxurious  and  the 
clusters  of  ''bloom  much  larger  than 
common,  and  how  beautiful  potato  blos¬ 
soms  are!  If  they  were  a  rare  exotic, 
how  we  would  exclaim  over  them. 

The  shad,  or  service  berry  shrubs, 
have  bent  low  beneath  their  fruit.  This 
is  Amelanchier  canadensis,  a  lovely 
sight  in  early  spring,  with  a  wealth  of 
snowy  fiowers,  and  the  early  foliage  is 
a  decided  brown-green.  Many  have 
eaten  shad  pie  for  the  first  time.  Their 
reactions  are  various  and  sometimes 
we  could  laugh  in  our  sleeves  if  the 
sleeves  were  longer.  “I  thought  it 
would  taste  like  cherry  pie”  or  “plum.” 
But  why?  We  don’t  expect  peaches  to 
taste  like  plums,  nor  apples  to  taste 
like  pears,  but  approach  a  shad  pie 
with  open  mind  and  mouth  and  like  it 
for  its  own  delicious  flavor.  Just  can  a 
few  for  winter,  too. 

The  local  trapper  visiting  the  shads 
for  another  reason,  reported  that  bears 
were  not  working  them,  although  they 
are  a  favorite  dainty.  But  in  another 
section  a  fern  picker  reported  seeing 
shad  trees  badly  broken  by.,  bears — so 
perhaps  there  are  plenty  of  bears  after 
all,  only  changed  location. 

Buyers  began  buying  nearly  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  as  the  cold  storage 
greenery  was  exhausted.  Perhaps  the 
demand  is  greater  as  wages  are  high, 
so  people  buy  more,  and  with  less  gas 
they  cannot  go  out  to  get  greenery. 

I  did  what  I  could  in  the  house  be¬ 
fore  noon  and  planned  a  quick  supper 
and  tried  to  pick  2500  to  2700  ferns  in 
five  hours.  I  took  the  fern  carrier  un¬ 
der  one  arm,  a  cane  in  my  right  hand 
and  called  Skeezicks,  the  pup,  for  two 
reasons.  She  is  company  while  she 
stays,  and  I  fear  I  haven’t  much  pa¬ 
tience  with  those  who  get  lost  in  small 
woods,  and  make  trouble  for  friends 
hunting  for  them. 

The  new  neighbor  in  the  other  house 
gathers  moss  for  florists,  and  when  he 
and  John  went  to  look  at  a  moss  bog, 
John  found  the  ledum,  or  Labrador 
tea,  a  rare  dwarf  native  shrub  and  he 
dug  it  carefully  with  his  hands.  It  was 
carefully  watered  and  shaded,  giving 
it  a  place  as  near  like  its  birthplace  as 
possible  and  seems  happy.  Two  wild 
swamp  pink  azaleas  have  been  added 
to  the  shrubs,  and  New  Neighbor 
brought  home  the  showy  lavendar  or¬ 
chid  for  each  of  us. 

Each  year  I  am  looking  for  more 
and  more  self-sufficient  plants,  and  the 
new  hemerocallis  are  welcome  garden 
fixtures.  Ophir  is  a  beauty  45  inches 
tall,  but  a  seedling  I  raised  is  like  an 
enormous  lemon  day  lily  59  inches  tall 
and  began  blooming  July  24. 

The  rose  color  bee  balm  is  a  nice 
clear  shade  and  the  lavendar  flowered 
balm  (monarda)  is  later  to  bloom  and 
a  good  color.  So  all  the  balms  are  fine 
in  the  perennial  border 

The  Chinese  purple  velvet  plant  has 
leaves  described  by  its  name,  a  lovely 
thing,  and  the  “hearts-on-string,  or 
rosary  vine,  has  the  daintiest  gray  and 
dark  green  foliage.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


Help  for  the  Short  Woman 

Not  all  of  the  women  in  this  country 
are  built  along  the  skinny,  elongated 
lines  of  the  fashion  illustrations,  and 
those  who  are  quite  a  bit  shorter  labor 
under  some  disadvantages.  Among 
other  things,  the  top  shelves  are  out 
of  easy  reach,  and  the  step-ladder  is 
awkward  and  not  always  at  hand. 
Faced  with  this  perpetual  problem,  a 
satisfactory  solution  has  been  worked 
out  here  which  may  be  of  help  to  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  “shorts.”  „  ,  , 

A  substantially  built,  dovetailed  box 
(it  had  brought  a  set  of  four  books) 
about  10  inches  square  and  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  inches  high,  was  given  a 
coat  of  paint  like  the  kitchen  pamt, 
and  the  top  was  covered  with  linoleum, 
pasted  down.  A  small  wooden  panel, 
originally  one  side  of  portable  radio, 
and  having  a  metal  hand-hold  for  car¬ 
rying  it,  was  nailed  onto  one  side  of 
the  box.  It  has  become  one  of  my 
most  treasured  conveniences,  as  that 
additional  seven  inches  is  just  about 
enough  to  enable  me  to  reach  a  lot  of 
places  before  just  beyond  me. 

It  is  so  very  portable  that  it  goes  all 
over  the  house  for  many  kinds  of  as- 
sistance,  even  serving  as  a  hassock  in 
the  kitchen  when  I  am  holding  things 
in  my  lap,  preparing  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  canning,  etc.  So  many  chairs 
are  just  a  little  too  far  from  the  floor 
for  these  same  “shorts.”  One  of  the 
many  advantages  is  that  I  can  carry 
the  box  easily  with  one  hand,  leaving 
the  other  hand  free  for  other  things, 
thus  saving  a  lot  of  steps.  e.  c.  j. 


Some  of  these  were  made  into  a 
variety  of  soups,  perhaps  mixed  with 
the  broth  from  soup  bones.  Delicious! 
Then,  still  more  were  gathered  and 
made  into  a  rather  solid  garden  sauce. 
Those  cans  I  was  especially  proud  of, 
as  they  were  as  pretty  as  they  were 
good.  Just  you  try  it — a  few  ears  of 
corn  (shaved  kernels),  a  few  peas  and 
perhaps  whole  tiny  beans,  onions 
(whole,  if  small),  cabbage  (I  never 
had  tried  cabbage  added  before,  but 
will  always  want  it  now) ,  cubed  or 
tiny  whole  carrots,  peppers,  green  and 
red;  small  new  potatoes  (if  desired), 
with  two  whole  tomatoes  to  lend  taste 
and  color  to  each  quart  can.  So,  after 
all  other  garden  goodies  are  put  away 
on  the  shelves,  we  will  go  through  the 
rows  and  gather  the  bits  of  leftovers 
as  did  Ruth  after  the  reapers — and  a 
greater  number  of  cans  of  vegetables 
we  hope  to  have  to  serve  with  or  with¬ 
out  meat.  M.  G.  n. 

New  York. 


Sweet  Peas  for  Fall  Bloom 

Up  here  in  upper  Michigan  our  com¬ 
mon  annual  sweet  peas  are  now,  in 
mid-September,  loaded  with  blooms. 
We  wanted  some  of  the  blooms  for  a 
later  season  than  usual,  so  we  planted 
the  peas  late  in  April  or  the  first  of 
May.  We  prepared  our  loam  soil  by 
using  considerable  leaf  mold  and  some 
well  rotted  barnyard  manure,  making 
a  deep  trench  and  filling  it  in  with  the 
rich  soil.  The  peas  were  on  the  east 
side  of  our  house,  and  we  placed  a 
chicken  wire  trellis  for  them.  They 
are  almost  four  feet  high  and  attract  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Flowers  have 
made  bouquets  for  home  use  and  gifts. 
We  will  plant  a  longer  row  next  spring. 

Michigan.  F.  b. 


“I  will  exchange  postage  stamps  and 
postmarks.”  Mrs.  w.  s.  b.,  n.  h. 


“I  would  like  to  correspond  with  any 
one  interested  in  needlework,  espe¬ 
cially  crocheting  of  all  sorts.” 

Mrs.  p.  g.,  n.  y. 


“I  would  like  to  have  plants  or  seeds 
for  an  herb  garden.  I  have  basil  and 
chives  to  exchange.  Would  also  like  to 
exchange  edges  and  corners  for  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  in  crochet.” 

„  Mrs.  w.  e.  s.,  n.  j. 


“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
some  one  interested  in  drawing  who 
writes  ‘illustrated’  letters.  Would  also 
like  to  hear  from  any  one  interested  in 
collecting  butterflies,  post  cards,  house 
plants,  and  poetry,  or  any  one  with  an 
original  hobby  or  handicraft  interest.” 

Mrs.  d.  c.  h.,  n.  y. 


FALL  SEWING  NEEDS 

Pattern  4563:  Young  man  growing  up  likes  suspen¬ 
ders  to  his  shorts.  Blouse  and  overalls  for  play  in¬ 
cluded  in  pattern.  Sizes  1  to  10.  Size  6  pants  re¬ 
quire  %  yard  54-inch  fabric.  Blouse,  1  yard  35-inch 
fabric.  16c. 

Pattern  9299:  Here  is  an  apron  that  gives  you  real 
coverage  and  looks  weil,  too.  Sizes  small,  medium 
and  large.  Small  size  requires  2 U  yards  35-inch  fab¬ 
ric.  16c. 

New  York  City  residents  add  1%  sales  tax  on 
orders  over  24  cents. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 
DIVISION 

Automotive  Service  Station  Equipmei 
Fog  Fire  Fighters,  and  Bean  Royal  Spr< 
Pumps.  Lansing,  Michigan. 


NIAGARA  SPRAYER  A  CHEMICAL  CO.. 
INC.,  DIVISION.  Insecticides  for  pro¬ 
tecting  crops  from  insects  &  diseases. 
Middleport,  New  York;  Jacksonville, 
Florida;  Burlington.Ontario, Canada. 


PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION  ...  Deep 
well  turbines,  hi-lifts  and  pumps  han¬ 
dling  water  for  every  purpose.  Los 
Angeles  and  Fresno,  California;  and 
Canton,  Ohio. 


RIVERSIDE  DIVISION.  Citrus  Packing 
Equipment,  Automatic  Box  Making 
and  Lidding  Machinery,  Protective 
Processes  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
Riverside,  California. 


THE  “WATER  BUFFALO"  amphibious 
tank.  Seven  of  Food  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration’s  fourteen  major  factories 
are  making  the  "Water  Buffalo"  or 
sub-assemblies. 


ANDERSON-BARNCROVCR  DIVISION 

...A  complete  line  of  machinery  for 
canning  foods.  San  Jose,  California. 


SPRAOUE-SELLS  DIVISION... A  Com- 
plete  line  of  food  canning  machinery. 
Hoopeston.  Illinois. 


TEXAS  DIVISION^  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Packing  Equipment,  Food  Protective 
Processes,  and  Canning  Machinery. 
Harlingen,  Texas. 


FLORIDA  DIVISION.  Citrus  and  Vege¬ 
table  Packing  Equipment,  and  Food 
Protective  Processes.  Dunedin  and 
Lakeland,  Florida. 


Orchard  t» -  |» 
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ft  LG E  R  Golden Hamps 


LEADS  LAST  LAP 

With  only  a  few  weeks  to  go,  our  pen  No.  75  is 
still  leading  ALL  breeds  at  the  Farmingdale 
(N.  Y. )  Test.  .  .  .  And  our  second  pen,  No.  76, 
is  on  the  Honor  Roil  of  high  producers.  Good 
work  too  at  other  Tests. 

MASS.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Tested  Since  1929  without  a  Reactor 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS 

Headed  by  Advanced  Headed  by  Barred  Males 

U.  S.  R.  0.  P.  Males  from  U.S.  R.O.P.  Strain 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


BOX  RN-9  WALPOLE,  N.H. 
BRANCH  HATCHERY  •  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


BETTER  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Rich  golden-buff  color.  Wonderful  liv¬ 
ability.  Bred  for  specific  egg  and  meat 
production  qualities. 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
9,000  Breeders  on  our  own  farms. 
Write  for  Folder  and  Price  List 
Trade-Mark  ALGER  FARMS  Sanford  E.  Alger,  Jr. 
F.S.Pat.Off.  BOX  3.  BROCKTON  5,  MASS. 


Runner  Ducklings  $18.00;  Sexed  hens  $25.00:  Drakes 
$14.00  prepaid.  Zetts  Poultry  Farm,  Drifting,  Penna. 


Poultry  School  and  Meeting 

A  three-day  school  for  hatcherymen 
and  poultry  breeders  will  be  conducted 
October  25-27,  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel, 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  through  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  State  Baby  Chick 
Association  and  the  Pqultry  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  N.  Y.  State  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Baby  Chick  Association  will  also 
be  held  during  the  session.  Educational 
displays  relative  to  the  industry,  and 
discussions  conducted  by  prominent 
breeders  and  scientists  will  be  featured. 
A  copy  of  the  program  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  request  from  Monroe  C.  Bab¬ 
cock,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  in  Water  Glass 

We  would  like  to  know  how  long 
eggs  will  keep  in  waterglass.  The  eggs 
were  taken  unwashed  from  the  nest 
and  immediately  put  into  solution. 

New  Jersey.  R.  s. 

Eggs  will  keep  up  to  eight  months 
or  a  year  in  waterglass.  The  factor 
that  affects  the  keeping  quality  is  the 
temperature  at  which  the  waterglass' 
is  kept  while  being  stored  for  use. 
Keep  as  cool  as  possible  without  al¬ 
lowing  it  to  freeze.  Use  one  part  wat¬ 
erglass  to  one  part  water. 


October,  1944 


Perhaps  you  have  some  birds  like 
that  in  your  flock  right  now.  If  so, 
try  a  ten  day  treatment  with  Dr. 
Salsbury's  Avi-Tab.  Watch  how 
those  birds  respond. 


Avi-Tab  is  easily  mixed  In  wet  or 
dry  mash;  birds  eat  it  readily.  Sea 
your  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer  now; 
hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores. 
Ask  for  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s 


Avi-Tab. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 
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C Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of 

PROSPERITY 

comes  from  efficient  production  < 
quality  product.  That's  why  rai 
of  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks 
uniformly  successful. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLE 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE'S  PLTRY. FARMS,  Box  60.  Kingston,  k 


In  order  to  produce  the  food  so 
badly  needed  for  our  fighting  forces 
overseas,  you  may  have  to  make 
more  sacrifices.  However  much 
you  sacrifice  to  produce  efficiently 
and  obtain  the  maximum  of  eggs 
and  meat — what  you  do  or  we  do 
can’t  equal  what  they’re  doing. 


Your  job  is  important  and  your 
responsibility  to  do  it  well  is  even 
greater.  Select  your  chicks  with 
care — and  use  good  management 
in  raising  them. 

For  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  to  help 
produce  more 
eggs  and  meat 
from  the  same 
flock,  send  3 i 
stamp  for  our 
Poultry  Manage¬ 
ment  Bulletin. 

ubbard  Farms 


Thousands  of  progressive  poultry 
raisers  and  hatcheries  use  Avi-Tab 
regularly.  Many  report  benefits  and 
improvements.  This  is  because,  in 
many  flocks,  there  are  some  birds 
which  a  tonic  appetizer  will  benefit. 


New  Hampshires  With 
Proven  Performance 

The  high  production  of  Riverside  New  Hampshires 
has  been  proved  again  and  again  on  our  own  farms 
as  well  as  on  hundreds  of  customers'  farms.  The 
ability  to  lay  lots  of  big  eggs  was  put  there  by 
29  years  of  breeding. 

10,000  N.H.-TJ.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  own  4  farms. 
Riverside  New  Hampshires  available  either  straight- 
run  or  sexed. 

READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS 
Write  Now  for  Free  Folder  and  Prices. 
RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS. 

Box  10.  Leo  Berard,  Owner  Salem,  N.  H. 


WANTED 

30,000  Dressed  Turkeys 

For  The  Holiday  Season 

(Will  Buy  Large  or  Small  Lots) 

Legitimate  Outside  Ceilings 
Cash  on  the  Line 
Will  Help  Finance 

PHONE  COLLECT  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRAND  UNION  COMPANY 

50  Church  Street 
New  York  7,  New  York 

COrtland  7-2211. 

Mr.  Davenport  or  Mr.  Cronin. 


MH 
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HOUSING  AND  FEEDING  PULLETS 

Simple  steps  that  help  increase 
your  egg  production  and  profits . 


j  "I  Before  housing  pullets,  clean, 
scrub  and  disinfect  laying  house, 
roosts  and  nests.  Provide  a  deep 
“built-up”  litter.  House  hens  and  pul¬ 
lets  separately  as  colds  and  diseases 
are  passed  from  old  to  young  stock. 


O  Cull  pullets  closely,  destroy  sick 
“  birds  and  market  undeveloped 
ones.  Don’t  waste  feed  and  labor  on 
non-producers.  Allow  4  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  for  each  bird.  Provide  good 
ventilation  but  avoid  drafts. 


3  Provide  plenty  of  food  and  water 
space.  For  100  layers — three  5  ft. 
mash  hoppers  and  one  8  gal.  water 
fountain.  One  nest  for  5  to  7  birds. 


4  Keep  mash  hoppers  filled  with 
Wayne  Egg  Mash  at  all  times.  Feed 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  bag,  adding 
fresh  mash  to  hoppers  every  day. 


5  In  addition  to  Wayne  Egg  Mash, 
feed  around  12  pounds  of  scratch 
grains,  per  100  birds,  daily  in  the 
litter.  Whole  oats,  green  feed,  or  leafy 
alfalfa  hay  is  fine  for  newly-housed 
pullets.  Provide  Oyster  shells  and  grit. 


6  Encourage  extra  feed  intake  by 
providing  a  “noon  lunch”  of  3  to 
5  lbs.  of  Wayne  26%  pellets  daily  per 
100  layers.  Sprinkle  pellets  on  top  of 
mash  in  hopper.  Feed  only  amount 
layers  will  clean  up  in  30  minutes. 

8  Keep  your  flock  healthy,  maintain 
good  appetites  and  follow  the 
Wayne  Feeding  program,  just  like 
thousands  of  poultrymen  are  doing, 
and  your  pullets  will  fill  the  egg  bas¬ 
kets  for  you.  See  your  Wayne  dealer 
soon — you’ll  be  glad  you  did.  Re¬ 
member — It  pays  to  feed  Wayne. 


rj  To  help  maintain  total  feed  intake 
*  at  a  high  level  feed  Wayne  Flush¬ 
ing  Mash  for  a  half  day  every  2 
weeks.  Place  in  mash  hoppers  the  eve¬ 
ning  before  and  feed  until  noon  next 
day,  with  plenty  of  water  to  drink. 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  CHICAGO 
SERVICE  OFFICES  •  FORT  WAYNE 
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Home-Made  Waterers 

In  the  fall  cleanup  around  the  farm 
one  can  often  find  insurance  against 
spring  shortages.  Different  sizes  of  oil 
containers  (rectangular)  can  be  made 
into  satisfactory  waterers  for  young 
ducks  and  goslings.  Screw  the  cap  on 
tightly,  remove  one  of  the  larger  sides 
with  cold  chisel  and  snips  and  bend 
down  edges  smoothly  with  pliers.  One 
can  begin  with  the  baby  fowls  with 
pint  and  quart  sizes;  then  gallons,  after 
which  they  are  ready  for  any  trough 
low  enough  for  them  to  reach  in.  We 
place  a  smooth,  easy  to  clean  stone  of 
suitable  size  in  the  bottom  of  each  to 
prevent  overturning. 

Galvanized  kerosene  tanks  from  dis¬ 
carded  incubators  will  be  useful  in  this 
capacity,  also.  One  of  the  type  where  a 
long  tank  is  placed  under  the  machine 
to  slide  on  the  braces  between  the  legs 
is  especially  useful.  Ours  was  a  round 
tank,  so  a  small  board  the  width  of  the 
tank  had  to  be  placed  under  the  pro¬ 
jections  upon  which  the  tank  had  slid 
and  secured  by  two  laths  along  each 
side  of  the  waterer.  About  three  inches 
of  the  top  were  removed,  and  when 
finished  it  held  five  quarts. 

For  our  older  water  fowl  the  best 
waterer  we  have  ever  used  is  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  old  pressure  tank  cut  about 
two  inches  above  the  rounded  bottom. 
It  will  set  firmly  in  a  slight  depression 
where  even  mature  geese  cannot  over¬ 
turn  it. 

An  old  wash  machine  with  an  ad¬ 
justable  plug  or  faucet  that  can  be  set 
to  drip  slowly  makes  an  excellent  wat¬ 
erer  for  small  chicks  on  range.  A 
small  pan  set  under  the  drip  fixed  so  it 
cannot  be  upset  completes  this  gadget. 
Another  farm  discard,  sometimes  found 
in  the  junk  heap,  is  a  separator  tank. 
It  will  do,  too,  for  chicks  on  range  if 
the  outlet  is  adjusted  securely  to  drip 
in  a  shallow  vessel.  It  will  need  to 
have  a  tightly  closed  top  to  guard 
against  possible  drownings;  or,  with 
the  outlet  closed  and  a  heavy  tile  set 
on  end  in  the  top  to  prevent  their  get¬ 
ting  in,  it  will  do  well  for  waterfowl. 

Then  as  the  farm  garden  is  cleaned 
up  in  the  fall,  late  or  early  winter,  a 
small  space  can  be  spaded  up  to  be 
planted  to  small  grain — winter  wheat, 
barley  or  rye — to  furnish  greens  for  the 
early  chicks.  Even  if  one  has  it  in  the 
fields,  the  plot  in  the  garden  will  save 
time.  Most  farm  gardens  can  spare  one 
or  two  hundred  square  feet  of  ground 
for  this  purpose.  Last  season  we  did 
not  use  all  of  ours  for  green  feed.  We 
had  mature  grain  to  pull  for  the  chicks 
in  late  summer.  We  use  old  shears  to 
cut  the  early  cereal  grasses  into  bits 
suitable  for  young  chicks.  As  it  be¬ 
comes  more  mature,  tie  it  in  bundles 
and  throw  them  on  the  brooder  house 
floor.  The  birds  will  help  themselves 
to  the  tenderest  blades  and  the  bundle 
of  leavings  is  easily  removed.  l.  l. 

Iowa. 


Vinegar  for  Coccidiosis  ? 

Tests  recently  conducted  by  USDA 
investigators  show  conclusively  that 
vinegar  and  acetic  acid  solutions  are 
not  beneficial  for  chickens  affected 
with  coccidiosis.  In  these  experiments, 
ordinary  commercial  vinegar  was  used 
in  a  dilution  of  one  part  to  79  parts  of 
water.  This  gave  an  acidity  of  about 
0.05%,  which  was  the  strength  generally 
recommended  when  such  a  treatment 
was  used.  Acetic  acid  was  used  in  so¬ 
lutions  of  5%  strength. 

Some  of  the  experimental  birds  were 
infected  with  the  disease  by  inoculat¬ 
ing  them  with  laboratory  cultures  of 
coccidia,  while  comparable  birds  were 
not  infected  and  used  for  controls.  A 
total  of  500  chickens  were  used.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  vinegar  nor  acetic  acid  solu¬ 
tions  were  of  any  benefit  in  treating 
or  controlling  the  disease.  The  treat¬ 
ment  also  produced  an  acidity  of  the 
birds’  intestinal  tracts  that  had  a  harm¬ 
ful  toxic  effect,  so  that  comparative  un¬ 
treated  chickens  got  along  better  than 
those  that  had  received  the  vinegar 
and  acetic  acid. 


xwt  Genuine 
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Remove  Large  Roundworms  and 
Cecal  [Worms  with  AVI-TON 

Birds  heavily  infested  with  these 
worms  cannot  get  the  most  from 
Seed.  So  remove  both  large  round 
end  cecal  (pin)  worms  with  Dr. 
Salsbury's  AVI-TON.  Contains  rec¬ 
ognized  drugs,  including  phenothia- 
zine.  Palatable,  easy  on  birds. 
Easily  mixed  in  wet  or  dry  mash; 
Hock  treatment.  Used  by  thousands 
of  progressive  poultry  raisers;  pro¬ 
duces  results  at  low  cost.  Buy  at 
hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nationwide  Pcrultry  Service 


WHITLOCK 


,chicks$15.00 


I 

1 


PER 

100 


OCTOBER  1ST  TO  MAY  1ST 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAHD 

MASS.  i 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


R.  I.  RED  PULLETS 

Profit-bred  from  egg-laying  strains.  Range  grown. 
April  hatched.  Ready-to-lay  $2.25.  May  hatched.  Should 
lay  in  November  $2.00.  Last  offer  before  I  move  them 
into  Winter  quarters. 

LOVELL  GORDON, 
Esperance,  New  York 


OEJ38E  FOIL  SALE 

2-4  years  old.  $30  trio.  Hatched  this  year,  $25  trio. 

WILLIAM  KROUT’S  SONS 
CHALFONT,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


—  WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS  — 

Jae-Lew  Farm,  Croton  Dam  Road,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Freo 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

I  Faneoil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
Ipricea  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


CUip  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
“  *  *  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.V. 


FANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO.. 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fancy  Egg  Shippers  JSTg 

Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOCK  WHITE !  AKD  BROWN  EGGS 
74*  „  „,w-  p-  HENTZR  &  II.  GRAB  TO 

17  Jay  St, _ Bonded  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &.  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  Now  York 


WANTED— EGGS.  BROWN  OR  WHITE  - 

Edward  s  Farms.  185-08  Jamaica.  Ave..  Jamaica.  N. 


EGG  CASES 


30  doz.  size.  As  few  as  10;  reasonable.  Also  2  and 
doz:  P,  P.  Egg  Hoxes,  nicely  printed  again  as  befor 
Write  for  prices.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


Time  to  House  Pullets 

In  New  England  and  the  Northern 
sections  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  the  pul¬ 
lets  remain  out  on  range  much  later 
than  the  middle  of  October.  The  thrifty 
poultryman  gets  the  houses  into  shape 
shortly  after  summer  begins  to  wane. 
This  may  mean  that  he  sells  off  most 
of  the  old  stock.  A  good  job  of  culling 
along  in  September  is  part  of  the  rou¬ 
tine  on  the  well  managed  place.  Prices 
for  fowl  are  about  at  the  highest  point 
during  that  month,  and  birds  which 
have  been  laying  since  the  previous 
fall  have  slowed  up.  This  slowing  up 
may  be  particularly  noticeable  this 
year,  because  of  the  poor  feeds  we  have 
had  to  use. 

Under  present  conditions,  most  poul- 
trymen  will  clean  out  the  old  birds 
early  in  the  fall.  Houses  should  then 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sprayed.  All 
litter  should  be  removed.  Under  the 
deep-litter  plan,  this  is  the  time  to 
start  with  fresh  litter.  A  few  inches 
of  clean  material  should  be  put  in  be¬ 
fore  the  pullets  are  housed,  and  more 
added  from  time  to  time  during  the 
winter  as  needed. 

The  job  of  housing  the  pullets  should 
be  a  leisurely  one.  That  is  why  we 
start  early  in  the  month.  If  the  young 
birds  are  on  range  near  the  houses 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter,  it 
will  help  a  lot  if  they  can  be  taught  to 
go  in  without  outside  aid.  Open  up  the 
doors  when  the  quarters  are  ready.  Fill 
up  the  feed  hoppers  and  drinking  foun¬ 
tains.  Soon  after  they  begin  going  in, 
some  of  them  will  learn  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  roosting  there.  Then  there  will 
be  fewer  to  be  caught  and  put  in.  If 
the  range  is  at  a  distance,  then  the  job 
is  not  so  simple.  The  birds  must  be 
caught  at  night  and  placed  in  crates 
without  crowding.  If  you  wish  to  avoid 
loss  by  slowing  up  production,  take 
each  pullet  out  separately  and  place 
her  on  the  roost.  This  slows  up  the 
work,  but  it  will  pay.  If  you  have  a 
large  flock  to  transfer,  it  may  extend 
over  a  week  or  two.  Hens  are  creatures 
of  habit.  Any  kind  of  change  throws 
them  off  schedule  and  the  result  is 
loss  of  eggs. 

Pullets  which  have  grown  up  out  on 
the  range,  no  matter  how  tame  they 
may  seem,  get  wild  quickly  when  you 
start  catching  them.  It  is  easy  to  do 
the  flock  permanent  damage  unless  the 
job  is  undertaken  with  deliberation 
and  with  as  little  noise  and  fuss  as 
possible.  While  many  flocks  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  stay  out  well  into  November, 
it  probably  has  a  considerable  effect  on 
the  over-all  fall  and  winter  production. 
Then,  also,  flocks  can  easily  develop 
colds  and  pulmonary  troubles  by 
roosting  outside  during  a  few  nights  of 
cold  fall  rain  and  wind.  c.  H.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 


Use  for  Vegetable  Waste 

There  is  a  large  tonnage  of  waste 
vegetable  leaves  that  is  lost  each  year 
for  any  feed  purpose.  This  is  true  in 
commercial  processing  of  the  leafy  veg¬ 
etable  crops,  and  also  on  considerable 
areas  of  farm  gardens. 

A  recent  report  concerning  investi¬ 
gations  for  the  possible  utilization  of 
such  waste  material  describes  work 
conducted  by  USDA  investigators  in  co¬ 
operation  wilh  the  Delaware  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  The  findings  were  very 
favorable  for  the  processing  and  uti¬ 
lization  of  this  material.  The  tests  were 
conducted  with  the  waste  parts  of  car¬ 
rots,  lima  beans,  turnips,  broccoli  and 
pea  vines.  These  were  compared  with 
good  quality  alfalfa  leaf  meal  when 
each  was  mixed  to  the  extent  of  8% 
with  poultry  mash.  Broilers  that  were 
fed  these  test  feeds  developed  well  and 
the  flavor  of  those  fed  the  broccoli 
meal  was  superior  to  all  others.  With 
the  exception  of  pea  vine  meal,  they 
were  all  equal  to  alfalfa  leaf  meal.  Pea 
vine  meal  was  only  slightly  lower  in 
producing  gains  and  desirable  flavor  in 
the  carcass  of  the  birds. 

On  the  farm,  this  leafy  material 
could  be  dried  in  the  sun  and  then 
stored  and  mixed  with  the  mash  feed. 
There  would,  however,  be  the  coarse, 
stemy  portions  that  would  not  be  so  de¬ 
sirable  or  suitable.  The  greatest  prac¬ 
tical  possibility  for  the  utilization  of 
such  materials  seems  to  be  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  way.  The  investigators  were 
able  to  obtain  a  suitable  product  by 
rapidly  drying  material  until  it  was 
brittle,  but  leaving  the  stems  in  the 
tough  or  fibrous  stage.  It  was  then  put 
through  a  rotary  screen,  resulting  in 
separating  the  stems  and  blades,  which 
dropped  through  the  screen.  This  stem- 
free  material  is  very  high  in  protein, 
containing  in  some  samples  as  much  as 
30  to  36%.  It  is  possible  that  such 
dried,  ground  material  may  be  utilized 
by  commercial  processors  and  thus  be¬ 
come  available  for  use  in  poultry  mash. 


Scaly  Leg  Mite 

Some  of  my  hens  have  enlarged  legs, 
with  heavy  white  scales  on  them. 
Please  tell  me  what  to  do  about  it. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  s.  B. 

Your  birds  may  have  scaly  leg  mites. 
They  burrow  under  the  scales  and 
cause  them  to  become  rough  and  to 
stick  out  from  the  shank.  Treatment 
is  to  soak  the  shanks  and  give  a  thor¬ 
ough  scrubbing  with  warm,  soapy 
water,  dry  the  shanks  and  then  soak 
them  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  kerosene 
and  two  parts  linseed  oil.  Repeat  this 
treatment  in  ten  days. 


•:/  .  .  . 
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DAIRY  AND 
POULTRY  FEEDS 


’’Dollar  crop”  is  your  poultry  or 
dairy  profit.  It’s  a  reminder  that 
you’re  in  business  to  make  money. 
Every  dollar  you  spend  for  sup¬ 
plies  should  satisfy  your  judg¬ 
ment  it  is  going  to  return  a  high 
dividend. 

This  is  a  favorite  subject  with  us 
because  it  is  the  basis  on  which 
B-B  feeds  are  produced.  We 
know  that  our  modern  mills,  our 
nutritional  research,  our  feeding 
tests,  and  our  field  service  mean 
only  as  much  as  they  profit  you 
in  feeding  the  B-B  way. 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  B-B  feeds. 
From  the  start  in  a  formula  to 
the  day  of  delivery  on  your 
dealer’s  floor,  every  B-B  ration  is 
scientifically  and  conscientiously 
fitted  for  its  job— to  produce  a 
profit  for  its  user. 

MARITIME 

MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


New  1945  Book 
on  Egg  Profits ! 

Ways  to  help  boost  egg 
production  and  make 
best  possible  use  of  every  pound  of  feed.  Read 
how  you  may  save  up  to  20%  on  feed  cost  with 
the  famous  Ful-O-Pep  Plan— the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  of  the  nation’s  outstanding 
poultrymen.  Chapters  on  Housing  Pullets, 
Feeding,  Disease,  etc.,  32  pages.  weU  illus¬ 
trated.  A  goldmine  of  interesting  and  profi¬ 
table  Information.  For  your  free  copy  write 
while  suppiy  lasts  to 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO..  DEPT.  J-29,  CHICAGO  *.  IlL 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  breeding  that  has 
made  high  records  at  laying  contests — fine  profits 
for  customers.  Write  for  it  Today. 


BABCOCK 


POULTRY  FARM 

Route  3  I?  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


FOR  NEXT  SEASON'S  CHICKS 

Don  t  put  it  off  too  long.  Get  the  facts 
About  chick  quality — it  means  something 
in  the  way  they  live,  grow  and  produce. 
It  means  dollars  to  you  in  poultry  profit. 
Write  for  Hall's  catalog  of  chick  facts. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  INC. 
80X  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN.  ' 


HALLSt>^CHlC£ 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  <Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers! 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder .  CHAMBERLIN 
D.  C.  W.Brattleboro,  Vt. 


OHLS  Big  Value 

BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR 

Order  now  for  Spring  Delivery  so  that  chicks  can 
be  reserved  for  you. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer. 

.  All  Stock  U.  S. — State  Approved 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
_ Tel.  II  C  ALLICOO  N.  N.  Y. 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — General  farmer,  married,  six-room  house, 
milk,  fruit,  vegetables,  some  wood;  $100  a  month; 
also  single  man.  room,  board,  laundry,  $75  a  month. 
Walter  Doehr,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Kindergarten  and  first  grade  teacher; 

must  be  able  to  play  the  piano  for' songs  and  games. 
BOX  9287,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  modorn  Long  Island 
dairy;  DeLaval  machine  used;  must  be  experienced, 
sober,  reliable,  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of  28 
cows  and  able  to  get  along  with  other  workers;  in 
reply,  state  age,  experience  and  nationality:  $170 
monthly,  plus  modern  house  and  milk;  telephone 
Huntington  731.  BOX  9285,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  housekeeper,  gardener,  handyman,  West¬ 
chester  County;  congenial  family  four;  $150  month; 
private  quarters;  unusual  opportunity,  hurry.  Ossin¬ 
ing  2617  or  BOX  9283,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  or  two  experienced  wonien  as 
cook,  waitress,  chambermaid,  for  small  institution 
in  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y.,  120  miles  from  New  York 
City;  six-day  week;  good  wages,  with  full  mainte¬ 
nance:  good  nature,  cleanliness  and  ability  necessary; 
give  references;  also  wages  desired.  BOX  9281, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single  or  married;  wife  can  be 
employed  in  kitchen,  dining  room;  waitress-cham¬ 
bermaid;  man  able  to  milk  8  to  10  cows,  do  farm 
work;  full  maintenance;  six-day  week;  good  wages; 
good  working  conditions;  write,  giving  references, 
ful  particulars  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
BOX  9282,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  business  couple  with 
grandchild;  Stratford,  Conn.  Write  P.  O.  Box  796, 
Bridgeport.  Conn.  


SINGLE  man,  experienced,  reliable,  for  general  farm 
work  on  a  thoroughly  modernized  New  Jersey  dairy 
farm  with  pure  bred  stock,  location  three  miles  from 
Flemlngton;  $85-$U5  monthly,  plus  board  and  pri¬ 
vate  room,  with  shower;  we  want  a  good  day's  work 
for  good  treatment;  give  age  and  full  qualifications  in 
first  letter.  BOX  9278,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVAILABLE  October  15,  working  farm  manager  41 
years  of  age,  married,  two  children ;  farm  closing, 
desires  position  in  Westchester  County  or  near  by; 
references.  BOX  9204,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  married,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  farming  and  with  purebred  cattle, 
desires  position  on  modern  farm;  good  references; 
state  salary.  BOX  9203,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  American  Protestant,  53,  refinod, 
intelligent;  modern  adult  home;  references.  BOX 
9200,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  20  years'  experience,  wishes  en¬ 
gagement.  BOX  9209,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELF-WORKING  farm  family  of  four  (no  boss  need¬ 
ed);  grain  raising  preferred;  wages,  share  or  rent. 
BOX  9210,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIFETIME  farm,  garden,  poultry  experience :  single, 
42,  American,  Protestant;  no  smoking  or  drinking; 
managing  ability.  Box  61,  Marshalls  Creek,  Pa. 


ASSISTANT  manager  or  personnel;  large  industrial¬ 
ized  farm;  Ph.  D.,  31,  3  dependents;  2  years’ 
practical  farming;  other  experience  administrative, 
personnel.  BOX  9217,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  herdsman,  married,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  branches  of  modern  dairy  farming, 
operation  and  care  of  farm  machinery,  seeks  position 
on  modern  dairy  farm  or  estate;  capable  of  taking 
full  charge.  BOX  9221,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  desires  position;  single. 

middle  aged,  sober;  references.  BOX  9223,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  age  40,  wants  a  position  with  a  fu¬ 
ture,  on  private  estate  or  high  class  herd;  life¬ 
time  experience  in  breeding,  feeding  for  production, 
fitting,  shearing,  calf  raising  and  herd  management; 
can  develop  a  new  herd  or  improve  a  going  concern; 
any  breed;  what  do  you  think  of  your  herd?  Pure 
bred  cattle  only.  BOX  9246,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wants  position  as  herdsman  or  experienced 
farmhand;  can  operate  all  modern  machinery;  good 
references;  married,  one  child.  BOX  9245,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  dairyman  and  farmer,  small  family,  for 
Guernsey  herd  on  farm  estate;  need  reliable,  co¬ 
operative  man ;  modern  living  quarters,  with  priv¬ 
ileges;  permanent  position  for  right  man.  Write  P. 
O.  Box  293,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Tel.  54-13. 


WANTED — Working  superintendent  for  7500  apple 
trees,  mostly  young  McIntosh;  three  men  employed, 
plus  spraying  help;  no  marketing;  six-room  modern 
house,  10  miles  from  city;  permanent  place  to  ad¬ 
vance  with;  state  age,  qualifications,  salary  expected 
and  when  available.  BOX  9276,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  young  American  lady,  no  encumbrances, 
seeks  position  in  respectable  home  of  one  adult  or 
motherless  home,  in  small  house,  country;  appreciates 
honest,  loyal  person;  good  home  more  important;  not 
servant  type;  doesn't  smoke  or  drink;  no  trlflers;  will 
go  anywhere  if  suited;  references  exchanged.  Full 
particulars,  BOX  9235,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WELL  experienced  dairy  and  general  farm  manager, 
married,  40,  seeks  position  on  up-to-date  dairy, 
purebred  stock  preferred;  take  full  charge.  BOX 
9239,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  of  high  school  age  (Protestant)  or  mother  and 
daughter,  who  would  like  light  work  on  fruit  farm 
and  roadside  stand  in  exchange  for  good  home;  suit¬ 
able  wages  paid  in  addition.  BOX  9275,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  for  Long  Island  farm ; 

man  as  farmhand;  must  have  driver's  license;  wife 
as  housekeeper  for  one  adult;  must  be  good  cook; 
wages  $100  a  month  each;  two  rooms,  with  bath  and 
board.  BOX  9273,  Bural  New-Yorker.  


WANTED — Middle  aged  woman  as  housekeeper  for 
one  gentleman  in  the  country;  good  wages  and  two 
rooms,  with  bath.  BOX  9274,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  or  single  woman,  with  or  without 
child,  to  keep  farm  boarding  house  for  three  men; 
man  to  care  for  10  cows,  100  chickens  or  work  in 
garden;  within  35  mile3  New  York  City.  BOX  9272, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  on  farm  in  motherless  home; 

state  capability,  wages,  age;  please  send  photo; 
consider  woman  with  one  child.  Herbert  Ballard, 
Swan  Lake,  N.  Y.  


HOUSEWOBKEB. — Somewhere  there  is  a  middle  aged 
woman  looking  for  the  security  of  a  permanent 
country  home,  the  companionship  of  a  real  American 
family;  two  adults,  two  children;  charming  home,  all 
conveniences ;  private  room  and  bath ;  $100  monthly ; 
write,  stating  experience,  references.  J.  Dickely, 
Cross  River,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family  or  single 
man  for  general  work  in  dairy  barn;  machine  milk¬ 
ing;  good  working  conditions;  good  wages  for  a  good, 
clean,  conscientious  worker;  one  hour  by  bus  from 
New  York.  M.  B.  Floyd,  Nanuet,  N.  Y, 


MIDDLE  aged  or  elderly  man  to  help  on  dairy 
farm,  milking  machine  used;  house  has  modern 
conveniences.  Michael  Pedersen,  Blooniville.  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY — Wanted,  farmer,  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  chicken,  cow  or  duck  farm  as  own;  supply 
hotel;  living  quarters.  Hilltop  Acres,  Sag  Harbor, 
L.  I.  


WANTED — Cottage  couple,  no  dependents ;  not  over 
55,  to  take  care  of  30  boys.  Apply  Connecticut 
State  School  for  Boys,  Meriden,  Conn. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle  age  lady.  Christian;  no 
liquor  or  tobacco,  for  general  housework.  New 
Jersey.  BOX  9279.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle  age  married  man ; 

herdsman  and  general  farmer;  no  liquor;  good  ref¬ 
erence.  John  Humphrey,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  manager,  presently  employed,  as  manager  of 
large  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  desires  change;  state 
facts  fully  first  letter.  BOX  9183,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER  open  for  position;  wide  experience;  prefer 
a  good  sized  productive  place;  fully  understand  pure 
bred  cattle;  can  handle  help;  married,  no  family; 
good  sized  home  essential.  BOX  9140,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED^— Position  in  gentleman's  home  or  farm;  am 
a  single  woman,  41,  in  good  health;  good  worker; 
willing  to  go  anywhere.  BOX  9142,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TALL,  refined,  congenial,  healthy  middle  aged  man 
will  do  light  chores  inside  and  outside  of  modern 
country  home;  wages  no  object;  please  give  particu¬ 
lars.  BOX  9141,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


FARM  manager  or  herdsman,  married;  references. 

Write  full  information  to  L.  Christensen,  33  Water 
St.,  Toms  River,  N.  J.  


HERDSMAN,  free  from  October  15  to  May  1,  1945; 

capable  handling  men;  wages  $175  per  month  and 
board.  BOX  9144,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


HOUSEKEEPER  desires  position,  practical  nurse;  ex¬ 
perienced.  Box  22,  66  Park  St.,  Providence.  R.  I. 


HERDSMAN,  Graham  student,  many  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  pedigreed  cattle,  pasteurizing,  bottling, 
making  butter,  milking  machines.  BOX  9157,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man,  30,  wants  position  where  intelligence, 
honesty  and  willingness  to  learn  are  appreciated. 
BOX  9156,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  19,  trained  houseworker,  will  help  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  housework  in  South.  BOX  9158,  Rural 
N  evv  -  Yorker.  ■ 

WORTHWHILE  employment  desired;  married  man.  40, 
experienced  mechanic,  gardener,  diversified  farmer, 
estate  superintendent;  references.  Nealon,  1307  Pu¬ 
laski  Drive,  Chester,  Pa.  


COUPLE,  middle  aged,  experienced,  wish  position; 

cook,  serve,  houseworker,  gardener,  repairs,  lawn, 
generally  useful.  BOX  9175,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  and  chauffeur,  married,  reliable,  -hon¬ 
est;  prefer  within  20  miles  Poughkeepsie;  reference. 
BOX  9179.  Rural  New-Yorker.  


FARM  manager,  skilled  breeder  and  dairyman,  excel¬ 
lent  background;  successful  accomplishments;  diver¬ 
sified  farming,  all  branches;  methods  consistently  prof¬ 
itable.  BOX  9185,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  farm  manager,  middle  aged,  ready  after 
October.  Box  282,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER,  married,  one  boy;  small  estate  south¬ 
ern  Dutehets;  experienced;  immediately.  BOX  9257, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  and  herd  manager,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  lines;  Guernseys  preferred;  good 
wages  expected;  prefer  locating  in  New  Jersey  or 
Pennsylvania.  BOX  9258,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  two  small  children,  desires  position; 

limit  25  cows,  machine  milking;  Long  Island;  over 
draft  age,  sober,  fully  experienced;  complete  charge; 
desire  separate  house ;  state  full  particulars.  BOX 
13,  Lake  Grove,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  farm  manager  or  caretaker  desires  posi¬ 
tion;  married;  life  experience  in  general  farming, 
livestock,  poultry,  gardening,  sli  machinery;  references 
state  full  particulars.  BOX  9259,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  poultryman  desires  position  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  or  broiler  raising.  Lester  Vanden  Heuvel, 
461  Pleasant  View  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  dairyman,  handy  man,  married,  son 
16%  years,  11  years  last  position;  references.  BOX 
9260,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  gardener,  estate  experience,  with  veg¬ 
etables,  flowers,  livestock;  drive;  references.  BOX 
9288,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager  with  the  experience,  energy  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  to  handle  any  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise  open  for  engagement;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
all  branches  of  modern  dairy  farming;  married,  no 
children;  strictly  sober,  capable  and  efficient;  state 
full  particulars.  BOX  9280,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  take  charge  in  a  nursing 
home,  $1X0  per  month  and  maintenance.  Kruger’s 
Convalescent  Home,  379  Webster  Ave.,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle.  N.  Y.  . 


POSITION  wanted;  working  farm  manager,  experi¬ 
enced  horseman  and  stock  farming;  no  dairy;  mar¬ 
ried,  age  43.  For  details  apply  Paul  Weaver,  Boyce, 
Virginia. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


SUSSEX  County,  Northern  New  Jersey  farms,  acreage, 
lakes,  village  and  summer  homes;  free  list.  Lozier, 
Sparta,  N.  J. 


130 -ACRE  dairy  farm,  alfalfa  and  other  legume  mead¬ 
ows,  spring  watered  pasture,  large  dwelling,  improve¬ 
ments,  stock,  horse  and  hay  barns,  sheds,  garage,  etc., 
$9,500.  O.  S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3-1474. 


$2,000,  balance  like  rent,  buys  50-acre  dairy,  poultry 
and  fruit  farm,  7-roora  dwelling,  all  improvements; 
other  necessary  farm  buildings,  macadam  highway,  O. 
S.  Jansen,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  Tel.,  3-1474. 


FOR  Sale — 15-acre  village  farm;  six  rooms,  improve¬ 
ments.  brook,  barn,  $6,500,  half  cash.  Harry  Vail, 
Warwick,  N.  Y.  


FOR  Sale — 468-acre  dairy  farm,  350  acres  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  80  head  of  dairy  cattle,  40  stanchion  standard 
V.  P.  I.  dairy  barn,  fully  equipped;  dry  barns,  two 
metal  silos,  modern  machinery,  nine-room  dwelling, 
electricity,  running  water,  two  tenant  houses,  located 
three  miles  from  thriving  town  of  4,000  population  on 
good  roads.  BOX  9024,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM.  60  acres;  four  miles  county  seat,  glass  factory': 

six-room  house,  electricity  available;  never  failing 
spring,  outbuildings.  Vemetta  Pease,  Westfield,  Pa. 
R.  2. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City,  90  miles  from  Philadelphia,  15  miles 
from  Stroudsburg;  on  main  highway;  excellent  six- 
room  house,  with  electricity,  water  in  house,  bathroom 
fixtures;  five  acres  of  perfectly  level  fields,  rich  loam; 
poultry  house,  garage;  near  village;  abundance  of 
fruit  and  nuts;  fine  old  shade;  ideal  country  home; 
poultry,  fruit  and  berry  farm,  or  for  highway  busi¬ 
ness;  taxes  $32;  price  $4200;  write  for  complete  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Pocono  Mountain  properties.  Dale  H. 
Learn,  realtor.  East  Stroudsburg,  I’enna. 


FOR  Sale — Twin  farms,  located  3%  milfcs  south  of 
Fredonia,  on  Fredonia-Stockton  improved  road,  con¬ 
sisting  of  425  acres,  with  two  complete  sets  of  build¬ 
ings;  will  sell  with  or  without  cattle  and  tools,  which 
include  12  head  pure-bred  Guernseys,  20  head  grade 
Guernseys;  good  local  milk  market,  20  head  yearling 
Herefords,  team  of  horses,  tractor  and  all  farm  equip¬ 
ment.  H.  F.  Salhoff  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  county 
farms  are  still  the  best;  ask  for  list.  Hauenstein, 
Lincoln,  Pa. 


ORANGE  County  farms,  acreage,  estates,  village 
homes;  state  wants.  Paul  N.  Boughton,  Warwick, 
N.  Y. 


FARMS  for  sale;  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farms. 
Free  list,  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Ct, 


FOR  sale  by  owner,  125-acre  general  and  dairy  farm 
in  famous  Hall  Valley,  Yates  County;  best  farming 
section  New  York;  all  under  cultivation;  two-family 
house,  electricity,  spring  water,  beautiful  shade  trees, 
tenant  house,  barns,  stanchions  15  cows,  tool  house, 
other  buildings;  improved  road;  one  of  best  farms  in 
excellent  community;  $13,500.  BOX  9086,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  for  sale;  104  acres;  50  farm,  balance  in  wood: 

good  buildings;  10  miles  east  of  Troy.  N.  Y. ; 
$1,500,  terms.  Garrett  Ives,  Poestenkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Large  dairy  farm,  near  South  Dayton, 
N.  Y.  Write  Box  145,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


TENANT  farmer  family  for  modern  equipped  2500- 
bird  poultry  farm;  150  apple  trees,  truck  garden; 
furnished  eight-room  modernized  house,  two  baths; 
automatic  oil  heater;  very  profitable  for  working  fam¬ 
ily;  presently  operating  layers;  $200  month  rental. 
Box  772,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Eastern  Pennsylvania;  level  farm,  231 
acres;  165  acres  productive  land,  balance  big  timber; 
stone  house,  two  tenant  houses,  bam  and  outhouses ; 
running  water,  suitable  for  fishery;  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water;  macadam  road;  good  locality;  estate  in 
family  150  years;  immediate  possession;  $25,000.  BOX 
9146,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  acres  land,  nine-room  house,  electric  (Delco),  barn, 
other  outbuildings,  spring  water;  price  $4000.  K. 
Scheidell,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. . 


FLOOR  in  two-family  house  near  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
for  rent  to  lady  only;  $8  monthly.  BOX  9143,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


223  acres,  dairy  farm  for  years,  now  operating;  12- 
room  house,  every  improvement;  two  large  bams, 
perfect  condition;  large  stream  through  property,  also 
pond;  very  very  cheap  at  $10,500,  terms;  write  for 
particulars.  Owner,  Samuel  Deuel,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Pine  Plains  10-3. 


FOR  Sale — Five-acre  fruit,  poultry  farm,  near  Albany; 

improved  road,  electric,  telephone,  school  bus;  good 
buildings;  room  for  1206  layers,  $3500.  Ralph  Slin- 
gerland,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Land,  lease  or  purchase  with  good  saw 
timber,  or  for  poultry,  fruit,  stock;  rundown  or  aban¬ 
doned  place  acceptable;  no  war  inflation  prices;  must 
be  reasonbale;  full  information;  any  location;  price, 
terms,  describe.  BOX  9154,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 15-acre  farm  near  school  and  church;  eight- 
room  house,  all  modem  improvements;  large  bam, 
ideal  for  poultry.  Walter  Whittaker,  West  Rupert,  Vt. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  90  miles  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  eight  miles  from  Stroudsburg;  on  State 
road;  110-acre  modern  farm,  with  half  mile  excellent 
trout  stream ;  modem  10-room  house,  with  hot  water 
heat,  bath,  electric;  modem  dairy  barn,  with  14  stanch¬ 
ions,  electric  and  water;  poultry  houses  for  600  hens; 
machine  shed;  granary,  pig  sty;  90  acres  being  actively 
tractor  farmed:  12  acres  big  timber;  fine  views;  land 
almost  perfectly  level;  low  taxes,  $12,000;  terms  of 
$5,006  cash  can  be  had;  write  for  catalog  of  farms 
and  country  properties.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor.  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


$2500  buys  farm  300  acres,  house,  dairy  bam,  50 
acres  timber;  two  miles  town.  Write  Mr.  Douglas, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — 11-acre  village  farm;  electricity,  black 
road,  150  miles  New  York,  $2500;  $1000  down; 
might  rent  or  exchange  for  larger  farm.  BOX  9150, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Within  commuting  of  New  York  City; 

small,  reasonable  cottage,  with  a  few  acres.  BOX 
9163,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  sale  or  rent,  25  acre-farm  on  main  highway  near 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. ;  seven-room  house,  electricity, 
bath,  running  water,  furnace,  telephone;  12-tie  barn, 
hen  house,  electric  milk  cooler;  open  view;  suitable  for 
small  dairy,  chicken  or  turkey  farm;  also  for  cabins; 
price  $5800.  BOX  9162,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  Rent — By  reliable  fanner,  productive 
-modern  dairy  farm  in  Dutchess  or  Putnam  County, 
N.  Y. ;  if  stocked  and  equipped  will  buy  same;  send 
full  particulars.  BOX  9160,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHEEP  farm,  Catsklll  Mountain  region;  450  acres; 

well  fenced  with  woven  wire;  barn  full  of  hay,  team 
and  all  necessary  equipment;  150  breeding  ewes;  sturdy 
house  and  barns;  $6000  cash.  BOX  9177,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


200-ACRE  Virginia  farm  on  hard  surfaced  road;  two 
miles  county  seat;  nine- room  dwelling,  carbide  lights, 
outbuildings;  excellent  fanning  land;  spring  watered 
pasture,  timber.  BOX  9166,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — Two  houses,  three  and  four  rooms:  acre 
waterfrontage,  $2,800;  six  rooms,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  near  water,  four  lots,  $2,600.  Alice  Nelson,  B. 
F.  D.  2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  about  20  acres,  house  and 
bam,  near  main  road;  must  be  reasonable;  New 
York  or  New  England,  about  200  miles  from  New 
York  City.  BOX  9167,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  for  rent;  good  proposition  to  right 
party;  state  age  and  experience.  BOX  9174,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SEVEN-ROOM  house  and  2%  acres  of  land  in  Bloom¬ 
ington.  N.  Y.  For  particulars  write  to  Box  1509, 
Casper,  Wyo. 


FOR  Sale — Modern,  efficient,  5-acre  poultry  farm,  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y.,  two  hen  houses  2800  layer  capacity; 
running  water  in  all  houses,  never-failing  well  and 
electric  pump;  equipment  includes  10-brooder  houses 
and  stoves,  11  range  shelters,  one  two-story  14x24  hot- 
water  heated  building  for  battery  and  incubator,  feed¬ 
ers,  fountains  and  heaters,  electric  lights  and  time 
clocks;  the  story  and  a  half  house  is  only  18  months 
old,  with  large  front  porch,  glassed-in  back  porch, 
modern  kitchen,  bathroom,  etc. ;  electric  water  heater, 
large  cool  and  efficient  egg  cellar  separate  from  pipe 
fumaeo;  two-car  garage,  with  this  beautiful  country 
home,  one  mile  from  nearest  town ;  possession  at  once 
with  or  without  houses  full  of  this  year’s  pullets. 
BOX  9181,  Bural  New-Yorker.  


189  Acres,  10-room  house,  bam,  outbuildings;  school 
bus;  very  reasonable.  Willard  Wesch,  Canandaigua, 

N.  Y.,  B.  3. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale — 10  acres,  ideal  building  site,  hard  topped 
road;  in  Dutchoss  County,  $800.  Jotm  Hirsch,  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y. 


$1,000  down  gets  200-acre  farm,  silo,  stanchions  30 
cows,  some  tools,  hay,  electric,  $5500 ;  easy  terms ; 
let  your  wants  be  known;  have  other  farms  for  sale. 
Write  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  goldfish  hatchery,  together  with  indoor 
and  outdoor  pools  for  aquatic  plants  and  lilies;  two 
improved  bungalows  on  premises.  William  H.  Meyer, 
Iona  Spring  Farm,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


HUDSON  Valley  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  43 
head  Guernsey  cattle,  2  horses,  350  pullets;  modern 
conveniences;  monthly  income  $1000;  60  tons  hay,  2 
silos  filled,  500  bushels  com,  200  bushels  wheat;  new 
tractor  and  equipment;  $25,000,  terms.  BOX  9188, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  224  acres;  concrete  highway;  house,  im¬ 
provements;  three-story  barn,  30  head  stock;  ali  ma¬ 
chinery;  truck;  big  crops,  $11,000;  list  free.  Bunnell 
Agency,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FARM  for  sale — 90  acres.  Washington  County,  N.  Y. ; 

13  miles  Saratoga  Springs;  nine-room  house,  large 
barn,  12-tie  concrete  stable,  slate  roof,  henhouse,  20 
acres  wood;  spring  and  creek  watered  pasture;  price 
$2500 ;  reduction  for  cash.  Frank  Courtier,  6005  Mad¬ 
ison  St..  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — At  Barnegat,  N.  J. ;  large  bungalow,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished;  all  conveniences;  two-car  garage, 
poultry  house  and  one  acre  of  ground,  near  town ;  rea¬ 
sonable.  Mrs,  Edith  Wilsey,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Moorestown, 
N.  J. 


POULTRY  farm,  up  to  date,  2000  birds;  50  acres, 
bordering  lake,  20  miles  from  Atlantic  City,  on  State 
highway;  home,  ail  improvements;  also  modem  tractor; 
incubator  house,  10,000  capacity;  reason  for  selling, 
breaking  up  of  partnership;  price  $16,000.  A.  Gimmy, 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 


FARM  wanted — Small,  workable  by  one  man ;  room  for 
cow,  horse,  chickens  and  garden ;  with  good  modem 
house;  must  bo  pleasantly  located  and  within  50  to  60 
miles  of  New  York  City.  BOX  9189,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale— Five-room  house  in  small  village,  no  im¬ 
provements  except  electric,  $1650;  adapted  summer 
home  or  retired  couple;  $250  cash;  also  90-acre  farm, 
State,  road,  $8500.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. 


October,  1944 

SIX  acres  fronting  Delaware  River,  with  background 
Pocono  Mountains;  90  miles  from  New  York,  opposite 
Port  Jervis;  bathing  and  boating;  ideal  fniilding 
sites.  Box  514,  Matamoras,  Pa. 


FINE  dairy  farm,  338  acres;  fine,  fertile  soil,  in 
Berks  County,  Pa. ;  15  acres  wood,  17  acres  meadow, 
balance  in  fine  contour  farming;  modern  dairy  barn, 
90  stanchions;  complete  milk  processing  machinery; 
2  silos,  3  barns,  4  houses,  2  streams,  5  springs;  price 
of  land,  buildings,  modern  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  crops  and  feed,  $55,000 ;  financed ;  complete 
details  and  photos  on  request.  C.  T.  Shimer,  820 
Walnut  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


V ANTED — Farm  five  acres  up,  all  tillable;  prefer¬ 
ably  some  muck;  two  or  three  room  house,  water,  20 
miles  to  Paterson;  $1200  to  $1500  cash.  William 
Croes,  509  First  St.,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm,  with  private  lake  or  lake  frontage. 

good  home  and  some  buildings  for  poultry;  give  all 
particulars,  price  and  terms.  Aglialaro,  1462  2d 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  Sale — 100  acres  land  in  whole  or  small  parcels. 
Felix  Trost,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.  R.  F.  D.  2. 


SCHOHARIE — 68-acre  equipped  dairy  farm,  stocked 
electricity,  water,  macadam,  bath,  furnace;  modern 
conveniences;  house  and  barn.  BOX  9199,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 20-acre  poultry  farm  within  12  miles  of 
Hartford.  Conn.;  eight-room  house  (needs  repairs) 
with  electricity  and  running  water;  four-story  hen 
house  for  two  thousand  seven  hundred  (2700)  layers 
completely  Insulated,  automatic  waterers  in  all  pens 
and  automatic  electric  lights;  three  brooder  houses 
and  15  modern  range  shelters;  18,000  egg  all-electric 
incubator;  retail  egg  route  sells  700  to  800  dozen  eg°-s 
weekly;  will  sell  farm  completely  stocked  with  about 
2700  hens  and  complete  set  of  farm  tools  for  $25,000, 
or  will  sell  without  retail  route  for  $16,500;  this 
farm  is  a  going  business  and  will  pay  for  itself  in 
four  or  five  years.  BOX  9197,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


200-acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm.  Central  Vermont; 

southern  exposure;  100  tillage,  trout  brook,  100-year- 
old  seven-room  Cape  Cod  house;  newly  renovated;  con¬ 
veniences;  $2400.  BOX  9195,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  to  Rent  ■ —  Medium  sized  dairy  farm, 
equipped,  with  or  without  stock.  BOX  9194,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


-  --  %  .  '  ,  „  "u“uul'  puiGiiase  opnon  or 

buy,  sound  house  and  five  acres  or  more ;  commuting 
to  New  York;  improvements,  good  water,  suitable 
confinement,  turkey  raising.  BOX  9213  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


,  „  -OUUUI  y  viuago  nome,  with  50  acres 

bysy  highway,  to  cash  buyer;  only  $3000. 
BOX  9208,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


V  ANTED — Milk  business,  with  creamery  and  routes 
or  will  consider  dairy  farm  with  milk  routes;  East¬ 
ern  States  preferred;  will  pay  up  to  $25,000.  BOX 
9215,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  to  rent,  option  buy,  small  farm;  State  road- 
electricity;  state  rent.  BOX  9216,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 10-acre  farm,  gas  station,  nine-room 

house,  all  improvements;  garage,  barn,  brooder  and 
chicken  house,  on  State  highway;  established  market 
for  produce;  monthly  income;  price  $15,000,  terms; 
ill  health.  Box  93,  Fort  Jefferson  Station.  L.  I.,  N  Y 


\\  ANTED — About  100  acres,  woods  and  brush,  small 
house  or  cabin;  year  round;  high  altitude;  brook 
or  pond;  within  150  miles  of  New  York  City.  Carillon 
488  6th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — Small  country  general  store  business; 
^state  price  and  full  details.  Box  533,  Lynbrook, 


FOR  Sale — Nine-acre  fruit  and  poultry  farm,  nine- 
room  house,  shade,  outbuildings;  near  town,  school 
State  road;  cash  or  terms.  Mrs.  Fred  Meade  An- 
cram,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — 126-acre  farm  in  beautiful  Washington 
County;  level  land,  11-room  Colonial  house,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  every  modern  improvement;  new  hip 
roof  dairy  barn,  new  silo,  unfailing  spring  water,  all 
farm  tools,  30  head  Holstein  cattle;  farm  separate  or 
with  stock  and  equipment.  Mrs.  Marion  McClellan, 
K.  F.  I>.  1,  Salem,  N.  Y. 


'  -  ***»  e, no,  uil  ictClOll 

large  barn,  cow  stable,  26  stanchions,  drinking 
cups,  Westinghouse  cooler;  other  buildings  eight- 
room  house.  Write  Ryan,  410  West  First  St  ,  Elmira. 


FOR  Sale — Three  acres,  10-room 

14x70;  barn,  other  buildings- 
gas,  city  water;  $5,500;  write  for 
Johnson,  Genesee,  Pa. 


house,  greenhouse 
electricity,  natural 
particulars.  Frank 


- uain,  in  Adiron- 

dacks;  190  nnles  from  New  York;  ideal  for  bovs’ 
camp  or  on©  man  farm;  high  elevation.  BOX  9000 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Rent — Chicken  and  general  farm  near  New 

Paltz;  brooder,  laying  houses,  barn,  bungalow,  run¬ 
ning  water;  rent  reasonable.  BOX  9224,  Rural  New- 


A  Ol  L1IH 


- -  -----  uu.v,  '.upai  HJ  UUOU  UlUllcia  or 

1800  layers;  retail  route,  fully  stocked  and  equipped 
Owner,  H.  Schultze.  Box  53,  Seiden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  " 


FOR  Sale  or  Lease— Modern  4000-bird  poultry  plant 
60,000  incubator  capacity;  have  very  modern  home’ 
all  conveniences;  plant  established  over  20  years  •  has 
best  reputation  possible;  to  buy  will  run  into’  real 
money;  will  lease  poultry  farm  and  buy  your  hatch - 
ing  eggs,  or  will  lease  farm  and  hatchery;  only  relia¬ 
ble  party  who  can  finance  self  considered;  North  Car¬ 
olina  is  a  leading  State  and  has  good  climate;  own¬ 
er's  health  reason  for  this  ad.  Howard  Farms.  Dunn 
N.  C. 


RIVER  front  poultry  farm,  capacity  2500  layers 
modernly  equipped;  eight  acres,  part  suitable  truck 
gardening,  irrigation;  comfortable  home,  furnished- 
conveniences;  pretty  grounds,  fruit,  woodland,  some 
stock;  reasonable.  Owner,  R.  D.  2,  Box  ill  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J.  Tel.  49 -J- 4. 


WANTED — Warren  County  Farm;  cash,  full  particu- 
iars  first  letter.  BOX  9250,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


30  acres,  pasture,  woodland,  apple  orchard,  15  acres 
tillable;  7  room  stucco  house,  bath,  running  cold 
hot  water,  electricity,  garage,  barn,  layers’  house, 
brooder;  95  miles  New  York  City;  $3500,  terms.  BOX 
9247,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  farm  within  100  miles  New  York.  BOX  9266. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 43-acre  farm,  including  three-acre  wood- 
lot;  28  tillable,  12  pasture,  seven-room  house,  barn, 
garage,  other  buildings;  Sylvan  Lake,  Dutchess 

County,  75  miles  from  New  York,  on  macadam  road; 
three  miles  from  Taconic  Parkway;  land  borders 
Fishkill  Creek.  Inquire  Mrs.  E.  Frank,  9  Mack 

Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gas  station  with  bungalow  and  two-three 
acres  land;  Long  Island,  Westchester,  Putnam  or 
Fairfield  County.  Henry  Eggcrs,  3328  61st  St.,  Wood- 
side,  L.  L.  N.  Y. 


-REFINED  Christian  woman  wishes  buy  farm  for 
health  reasons ;  sellers  must  remain  on  property ; 
old  couple  preferred.  BOX  9244,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUCK  farm,  near  Caldwell,  N.  J. ;  25  acres,  fertile 
soil,  15  additional  acres  woodland  and  meadow; 
river  frontage,  house  and  barn;  taxes  $136;  bottom 
price  $10,000,  half  cash.  Epstein  &  Epstein,  1228 

Van  Houten  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — 260  acres  modern  dairy  farm;  excellent 
buildings;  complete  machinery,  including  truck  and 
tractor;  electricity,  running  water,  60  head  of  cattle. 
4  horses,  chickens,  pigs;  formerly  known  as  the 
Frank  Bander  Farm.  For  further  information,  write 
William  Blunas,  It.  D.  3,  Fort  Plains,  N.  Y. 


220  acres,  $3000,  half  cash;  40x80,  grade  A  barn; 

nine-room  house,  other  buildings;  all  level  tractor 
land,  25  acres  wood,  improved  road,  school  bus,  milk 
route,  etc. ;  do  not  expect  more  bargains  of  this  kind, 
so  don't  wait.  United  Real  Estate,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 
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I  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc- 

63-Acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm,  13  miles  south  of 
Albany,  Route  9:  37  acres  apples  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing;  peaches,  houses  for  4000  hens  and  2000  broilers; 
seven-room  cottage,  all  improvements;  never-failing 
water  supply;  taxes  around  $100;  insurance  building 
$10,000;  also  two  outstanding  dairy  farms  stocked 
and  tooled;  these  places  all  now  operated.  F.  E. 
Drumm,  Niverville,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Fruit  or  dairy  farm  bordering  lake  or 
wide  stream;  must  have  two  houses;  state  full  par¬ 
ticulars;  will  purchase  outright.  BOX  9231,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


260-Acre  farm  for  sale;  good  buildings,  electricity, 
spring  water,  on  main  highway;  170  miles  New 
York  City;  priced  $4000.  BOX  9232,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm,  stock  and  tools;  200  acres  or  more, 
$2000  cash,  balance  one-third  milk  check;  full  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter;  best  of  reference.  BOX  9233, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Five  acres,  small  house,  improvements, 
on  good  highway,  within  90  miles  from  New  York 
City,  about  $4000.  BOX  9236,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Stocked  and  equited  dairy  farm  of  about 
100  acres;  State  highway,  within  150  miles  New 
York;  private  party.  BOX  9237,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm  manager,  married,  41,  wishes  to  make 
a  change  in  October  or  later  on  modern  farm;  life 
experience  in  feeding,  breeding,  crop  rotations,  poul¬ 
try;  good  six-room  house  with  modern  conveniences 
essential.  BOX  9240,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 170  acres,  productive  land;  electricity; 

$2200';  Income  three  times  price  of  farm.  BOX  9241, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — In  Dutchess  County,  17-acre  farm;  seven 
rooms;  all  improvements,  barns.  BOX  9242,  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


HANDY  veteran  wants  5-10  acres  on  main  road  with¬ 
in  radius  of  50  miles  Jersey  City  under  $4000;  send 
full  particulars.  James  Welgos,  229  Arlington  Ave.. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — River  farm,  255  acres,  26  milch  cows,  8 
heifers,  1  purebred  Holstein  bull,  1  team  Case  trac¬ 
tor,  full  set  of  machinery  for  team,  two-family  house, 
steam  heat,  electricity,  bath;  direct  from  owner;  on 
bus  line  Albany-Binghamton;  $15,000;  at  least  half 
down;  terms  arranged.  Earl  Carter,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — 246  acre-woodlot,  hardwood  timber,  60 
acre-farm;  rich  soil,  spring  water;  good  buildings; 
real  bargain.  Inquire  Box  845,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


153-Acre  village  farm  and  lovely  home,  3  minutes' 
walk  to  railroad  and  bus  stations;  seven-room  mod¬ 
ern  house;  basement  barn  for  40;  drinking  cups; 
horse  barn,  2  new  chicken  houses  for  2200  layers ; 
milk  house  with  electric  cooler;  this  is  probably  the 
better  type  farm  you  are  looking  for  and  well  worth 
the  price  of  $16,500 ;  dairy  and  machinery  extra  if 
wanted.  Darwin  Craig,  attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


I  would  like  to  locate  party  with  farm,  buildings, 
good  house,  to  work  poultry,  hogs,  on  shares;  I  have 
stock,  equipment,  long  experience;  own  help;  would 
like  to  start  small  dairy  herd.  BOX  9265,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Northern  New  York,  20  acres  or  more, 
small  house,  outbuildings,  view;  within  $2000  cash, 
full  price.  BOX  9267,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Farmer  wants  poultry  farm  on 
shares,  with  furnished  living  quarters  preferred; 
good  references.  BOX  9268,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BACHELOR  wishes  to  rent  a  small  farm.  BOX  9269, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BANKRUPT  SALE — Order:  the  United  States  Dis 
triet  Court  will  offer  for  sale  public  auction  real  and 
personal  Digby  Farm,  four  miles  from  Pine  Plains. 
Saturday,  October  7,  at  10  A.  M.  163  acres,  mostly 
alfalfa;  large  house,  nice  condition;  telephone,  bath, 
etc. ;  large  barns,  almost  new ;  50  stanchions ;  large 
silo,  nice  pond;  desirable  operating  or  residential 
property;  must  be  sold;  machinery  good  condition. 
Telephone  or  write  for  particulars  to  Samuel  Deuel, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3.  John  L.  Crandell, 
trustee,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Five-acre  poultry  farm,  located  on  main 
highway.  Long  Island;  modern  improvements;  seven 
rooms,  bath,  enclosed  porch,  three-car  garage,  three 
electric  commercial  driven  wells,  four  Cornell  laying 
houses,  100  foot  each;  room  for  2400  layers;  eight 
range  shelters,  automatic  water  pumps,  floats,  heaters, 
lights,  egg  cooler;  produce  25,000  dozen  eggs  yearly; 
price  $30,000,  $15,000  cash;  established  18  years. 
BOX  9286,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  country  store,  state  price  and 
full  details.-  BOX  9284,  Rural  New-Yerker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  on  good  road;  electricity;  not 
over  80  miles  New  York.  BOX  9271,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — To  purchase  small  established  jobbing 
carpentry  business,  preferably  in  Western  Connec¬ 
ticut.  Palmer,  80  Amity  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  to  Rent — Year-round  house  with  a  few  acres 
on  or  near  main  highway,  near  town  within  100 
miles  of  New  York  City.  Bachmann,  57  Prospect 
Park  Southwest,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Orlando,  Fla.,  one  lot,  45x120;  near  Lu¬ 
cerne  Lake;  five  minutes  to  main  street;  electric 
light  and  sidewalk;  will  sell  reasonably.  Mary  Cobh, 
395  Victory  Blvd..  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 20  acres  or  more  with  or  without  house, 
on  State  highway,  near  village;  120  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Write  details,  E.  Coyle,  50-50  43d 
St.,  Woodside,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  dairy,  poultry  farm,  near  city;  ce¬ 
ment  road;  modern  equipment;  100  tons  hay;  large, 
smooth  fields;  fine  home;  cabins;  good  income;  priced 
to  sell;  terms.  J.  L.  Hamilton,  Newport,  Vt. 


IDEAL  farm  home;  southern  Vermont;  dairy  and 
poultry;  modern  equipment;  sugar  orchard;  a  fine 
property;  priced  low.  Rosetta  Hamilton,  Rowe,  Mass. 


W ANTED — Small  country  general  store  business;  low 
price;  full  details.  P.  Kelly,  53  Grant  Ave., 
Farmingdale,  L.  I. 


PRODUCTIVE  90-aere  farm,  paved  road,  near  vil¬ 
lage,  good  buildings,  electric,  good  water,  20  head, 
team,  machinery,  crops  included;  price  $5000;  one-half 
down;  188  acres,  good  buildings,  water,  gravel  road, 
$1350;  full  price;  many  others.  Mrs.  Claire  Parsons, 
Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  Phone  Edmeston  2942. 


FOR  Sale  —  Two-family  house,  with  all  Improve¬ 
ments,  barn,  small  acreage  in  village;  ideal  retire¬ 
ment  home.  Leon  Wehner,  196  West  Main  St.,  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WANTED — Farmer  with  plenty  of  land  and  friendly 
neighbors  to  board  female  English  setter,  good 
disposition;  must  be  away  from  main  highway  and 
traffic  but  near  the  Rome  Air  Depot;  will  pay  $10  a 
month.  Reply  Mrs.  R.  B.  Jenkins,  1330  Haselton 
Branch,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


CONVALESCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 
diabetic,  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
from  New  York;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
8086,  Rural  New-Yorker.  * 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential. 


BOARDERS  wanted;  low  rates.  Marjorie  McClellan 
Flint,  Randolph,  Vt. 


STONE  farmhouse,  Canaan.  N.  Y.  Spend  your  fall 
vacation  In  the  Bcrkshires;  home  cooking,  twin 
beds,  200  acres,  hunting:  $28  per  week;  week  ends 
$5  per  day;  restricted.  Mrs.  E.  Grace. 


BOY  24  years  to  board  on  farm  in  New  York  and 
help  around  doing  light  work;  parent  willing  to  pay 
$75  a  month.  R.  Gelb,  848  2d  Ave.,  care  Rudy's 
Rail,  New  York  City. 


What  Price  Jersey  Milk? 

It  is  no  secret  that  shortly  after 
Eastern  Producers  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  received  its  refund  of  co-op 
payments  last  June,  it  decided  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  reliable  economist  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  sale  and  pricing  of  Sheffield 
milk  sold  in  New  Jersey.  Prof.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  of  Ohio  State  University,  was 
hired,  and  it  is  understood  that  his 
final  report  has  been  made  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  Eastern  Producers. 

The  milk  sold  by  Sheffield  Farms 
Company  in  New  Jersey  comes  partly 
from  four  plants  in  the  milkshed  that 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  New 
York  pool  and  partly  from  plants  ap¬ 
proved  for  both  markets.  The  price 
paid  by  Sheffield  for  the  milk  from  the 
four  non-approved  plants  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the 
company  and  the  association.  To  date, 
the  price  has  been  the  administra¬ 
tor’s  uniform  price  under  the  Federal 
Order.  Other  dealers  selling  New  York 
milk  in  New  Jersey  have  kept  all  their 
plants  in  the  pool  and  have  therefore 
been  paying  20  cents  above  the  uni¬ 
form  price  for  such  milk. 

Because  of  these  price  variations,  the 
publication  of  the  McBride  report 
would  probably  reveal  some  interesting 
data,  not  only  for  the  members  of  the 
Eastern  Producers,  but  for  the  entire 
industry  as  well. 


Meeting  of  A g.  Engineers 

The  North  Atlantic  Section  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineers  was  held  in  New  York  City  on 
September  26-27.  Farmers,  industrial¬ 
ists,  scientists  and  experiment  station 
workers  presented  and  discussed  many 
phases  of  possible  post-war  develop¬ 
ments  and  improvements  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  buildings  and  equipment. 

President  R.  H.  Driftmier,  of  Athens, 
Ga.,  discussed  the  present  and  future 
trends  and  policies  open  to  the  indus¬ 
try.  He  mentioned  that  great  improve¬ 
ments  and  opportunities  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  in  all  phases  of  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering.  S.  W.  Moffett,  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.,  farmer,  stated  that  by  use 
of  the  modern  field  hay  chopper  and 
dryer,  he  had  during  the  past  season 
been  able  to  handle  the  same  amount 
of  hay,  on  a  comparable  dry  matter 
basis,  with  only  four  men,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  twenty-seven  formerly 
used. 

The  many  new  developments  that 
will  be  available  for  application  and 
use  on  American  farms  was  presented 
by  F.  L.  Rimbach,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
Concerning  frozen  foods,  he  stressed 
the  fact  that  they  will  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  influence  on  what  the  farm  can 
produce  for  the  family  table,  on  a  year- 
round  basis. 

The  post-war  period  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  witness  the  greatest  expansion  in 
improved  methodsx  of  equipment  and 
farm  machinery  that  has  ever  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  a  similar  span  of  time. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  $4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card  .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.00 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 
Professor  T.  B.  Charles  and 

H.  D.  Stuart  . .  3.20 

The  American  Standard  of  Per¬ 
fection,  American  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  .  2.50 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein  .  1.50 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Country  Board 


RETIRED  man  wants  country  board  year  round. 

BOX  9243,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN  wants  year-round  board,  $25  monthly  ; 

outskirts  some  village,  Maine,  Vermont,  with  small 
family.  BOX  9234,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Baled  alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  10  to  70  ton! 

state  price  at  your  place  and  also  price  delivered  1 
our  farm ;  can  also  use  some  good  quality  mixed  haj 
immediate  delivery  is  not  necessary.  Charles  Join 
Sons,  Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — New  Massey-Harris  forage  clipper,  com 
plete  with  knife  grinder.  Tarbell  Guernsey  Farm. 
Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — Kohler  800-watt  automatic  electric  genera 
tor  plant;  like  new.  Woodbourne  Cultural  Nurseriet 
New  Hyde  Dark,  N.  Y. 

— Combination  hay  and  silage  cutter  an 
blower;  two-row  corn  planter,  for  tractor,  small  eg 
cleaner.  Frank  Buoniconto.  Sunslde.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— A  power  cross-cut  saw.  J.  Walter  Ackei 
man,  Munnsville.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Hotbed  sash;  state  price  crated.  Neubeel 
North  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale— Moline  reaper  and  binder,  good  condition 
also  Moline  tractor,  with  ploughs  and  road  scrape] 
C.  K.  Conklin,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — 35-ton  bale  oat  straw,  f.  o.  b.  Queen 
County,  New  York;  make  offer.  Juniper  Valley  Dair 
Co.,  Inc.,  Middle  Village,  I-.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  buy,  model  E  Cletrac,  good  condition 

Reply  to  Remi  Wesnofske,  South  Ovster  Bay  Road 
Uicksvillo,  L.  I,  Phone  Hicksville  1085. 

FOR  Sale — Caldwell  cub  gas  mower,  21-inch  cut  roller 

cost  $220;  price  $175,  overhauled;  Savage,  99  gu 
and  ctgs,  250-3000,  $60.  R,  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Bulldozer  and  tractor,  with  or  withoc 
farm  implements;  good  condition,  reasonable.  BO' 
9170,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Cider  press,  filter,  rotary  screen,  jug 
washer,  etc.,  for  cider  mill.  George  Walsh,  102 
Montclair  Ave.,  Quincy,  Mass. 


PORTABLE  sawmill  wanted.  Write  Box  25,  Kato- 
nah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Tractor  on  rubber  power  take-off  In  back. 
Merck,  118-10  Roekaway  Blvd.,  Ozone  Park  16,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Green  apple  wood  in  log  form ;  truck  or 
carload  lots;  write  for  specifications  and  prices. 
Harry  R.  Haines,  324  East  Third  St.,  Moorestown, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— Gravely  garden  tractor  with  attachments; 

please  give  full  description  and  price.  BOX  9153, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Excavator,  caterpillar  preferred;  other 

makes  considered;  also  sand  conveyor,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  reasonable.  BOX  9169,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Vegetable  juice  extractor.  W.  F.  Prescott, 
38  Montgomery  Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


ONE  cider  press.  No.  8  hydraulic,  with  racks  and 
cloths,  shafting  and  belts  and  10  knife  grater,  two 
pumps,  one  Samson  tractor,  11-ton  Howe  scale  and  two 
wooden  tanks;  price  $600.  William  Werth,  60  Cannon 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy  direct  from  farmer,  60  tons  straw, 
3000  bushels  oats;  will  furnish  some  bags;  will  draw 
with  trailer.  R.  B.  Gardiner,  Storrs,  Conn. 


WANTED — Good  used  single  row  com  picker.  BOX 
9178,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BE  your  own  miller;  wo  have  for  sale  36-inch  and  42- 
inch  Burr  stone  mills  for  dry  grinding;  in  perfect 
running  condition;  Immediate  delivery  and  low  price. 
Mefco,  240  East  lS6th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Direct  from  farmer,  10  to  100  tons  early 
cut  good  quality  dairy  hay,  clovers  or  alfalfa  mixed; 
state  price  your  farm ;  also  price  delivered,  during 
month  October.  Edward  Geigner  &  Son,  Old  Creamery 
Farms,  Granby,  Conn. 


PORTABLE  sawmill  wanted;  left-hand  drive  pre¬ 
ferred.  W.  R.  Slack,  Hague,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor,  good  condition,  including 
plow  and  cultivator.  Harry  B.  Rabiger,  777  Schuyl¬ 
kill  Ave.,  Philadelphia  46,  Pa. 


HAY  wanted,  carload,  good  quality  second  cutting 
alfalfa.  V.  Banos,  Delaware,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — Standard  garden  tractor,  with  plowing, 
harrowing  and  cultivating  equipment;  recently  over¬ 
hauled.  William  M.  Jayne,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Gravely  tractor  in  operating  condition, 
with  sickle  bar  mower  and  cultivator.  S.  M.  Bab- 
son,  30  Vesey  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Used  Singer  family  sewing  machine,  any 
condition,  if  reasonable;  state  lowest  price.  Wil¬ 
liam,  Box  40,  Station  W,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  purchase  75  to  100  tons  of  mixed  al¬ 
falfa.  clover  and  timothy  hay,  baled  or  loose  in  the 
mow,  for  delivery  within  100  miles  of  Port  Jervis,  N. 
Y. ;  small  lots  accepted ;  state  type  of  hay  and  price. 
BOX  9238,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RADIO,  tire  chains,  shotgun,  traps;  sell  or  trade. 
Simms,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Princess  pine,  fresh  picked,  price  $15  per 
100  pounds.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


POWER,  saw  for  cutting  cordwood.  good  condition; 

mounted  on  rubber;  give  description  and  price. 
BOX  9261,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CORDWOOD,  seasoned,  two-foot  lengths ;  quote  price 
delivered  to  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  or  on  nearest 
freight.  BOX  9282,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WALNUT  trees  or  logs;  must  be  sound:  large  diam- 

_ eters;  give  approximate  lengths  and  diameters.  BOX 

9263,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10  Colonies  bees,  3-3% -story,  in  10  and  8  frame 
hives,  1944  crop  in;  aged  owner.  Mueller,  B.  F.  D. 
1,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — Cider  mill.  Palmer  hydraulic  No.  22 
press,  convey  or  infeed,  without  power,  $200;  with 
Leroi  gasoline  engine,  $300;  prices  f.  o.  b.,  Hicks¬ 
ville.  R.  Krueger,  R.  2,  Box  12,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 


fruits  and  Foods 


-  -  - -  ;  v.  uiuii  wwotaa  a  unu-yuuil 

tm  can  of  pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple  sugar  fo 
(  hnstmas ;  packed  In  strong  carton  and  prepaid  fo 
$1.2o  pound.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt 


WILD  FLOWER  honey,  5  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W  S 
Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


PL  RE  MAPLE  (leaf  and  Rabbit  shaped) 
about  11  to  pound,  $1,  prepaid  third 
Chaffee.  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


sugar  cakes; 
zone.  C.  L. 


HONEY— Clover.  12  lbs.,  $3,  post  paid.  F.  W.  Les¬ 
ser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $9,  not  prepaid.  F  W 
Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  .  ’ 


TARRAGON  and  summer  savory  (fresh)  weekly  serv¬ 
ice.  Houpert,  Clinton,  Conn. 


DELICIOUS  goat  cheese  (not  rationed),  digests  easier; 

also  mildly  laxative:  pound,  $1.25;  3  pounds,  $3.50, 
postpaid.  Twin  Pine  Goat  Farm,  Wantagh,  N  Y 


FOR  SALE — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3.39  gallon. 
Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 


DAIMIOS,  a  semi-tropical  persimmon,  large  as 
oranges;  beautiful,  delicious  and  a  delightful  health 
fruit;  surprise  your  friends  with  these  fruits:  can  be 
kept  for  long  time  at  temperature  down  in  thirties; 
would  be  nice  for  Christmas;  will  begin  shipping  Octo¬ 
ber  15  and  until  December;  bushel  basket  with  four 
pounds  paper-shell  pecans  packed  in  basket,  $6;  half 
bushel  with  two  pounds  pecans,  $5'.50;  our  Texas 
pecans  have  a  flavor  hard  to  beat;  express  collect.  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  Fruit  Farm,  Stephenville,  Tex. 


AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey,  5  lbs.,  $1.60;  10 
lbs.,  $3.00,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  post  paid  to  third 
zone,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.80.  Garden  Gold  Apiaries, 
West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


SAGE  for  seasoning;  fresh  ground,  $1.50  per  pound, 
delivered;  sage  leaves  not  ground,  $1.25  per  pound, 
delivered.  J.  D.  Fuller,  Mountville,  Ga. 


NECTAR  brand  honey,  new  crop  clover;  5-lb.  pails, 
post  paid  second  zone.  $1.35;  10-lb.  palls,  $2.60;  six 
5-lb.  jars  by  express,  f.  o.  b.,  Coxsackie,  $6.60;  also 
available  buckwheat  and  wild  thyme,  same  price;  no 
C.  O.  D.  Honey  Brook  Apiaries,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  sugar  with  the  best  honey  that  bees  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  "North  Country”;  a  combination  case 
of  three  5-lb.  jars  of  clover  honey  and  three  5-lb. 
jars  of  honey  from  fall  flowers  for  $6.66,  by  express, 
not  prepaid;  no  C.  O.  D.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley 
Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup.  $3.39  per 
gallon;  maple  sugar.  5  lbs.  for  $2.75;  shipping 
charges  extra.  Roseoe  A.  Denting,  Enosburg  Falls, 


HONEY,  new  crop  of  choice  clover;  produced  in  our 
own  apiaries  In  St.  Lawrence  County;  ease  of  six 
5-lb.  jars,  $6.66;  one  5-lb.  jar.  $1.25:  express  not 
prepaid.  Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries,  Box  143, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  fancy  maple  syrup  In  tins,  $3  per  gallon, 
f.  o.  b.,  in  order  of  eight  gallons  or  more.  George 
G.  Elliott  Estate.  Bristol,  Vt. 


SWEET  potatoes,  selected  Eastern  Shore  variety,  $2.50 
bushel  hamper,  f.  o.  b.  Painter,  via  Railway  Ex¬ 
press;  supply  limited.  George  Warren,  Painter,  Va. 


CHESTNUTS — Free  from  worms;  ready  to  ship  Octo¬ 
ber  15;  price,  pound,  80c.;  2  pounds,  $1.58;  5  pounds, 
$3.80,  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


BUTTERNUTS  wanted.  Mable  Garland,  Putney,  Vt. 


HONEY,  good  grade,  autumn  bloom ;  60  pounds  per 
customer,  $9.  J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


I've  got 

the  henhouse 
blues 


I’m  not  laying.  My  legs 
and  beak  are  yellow,  vent 
small  and  puckered,  keel 
bones  close  together. 
They’ll  give  me  the  ax 
next  culling  day! 

Pray  for  Pan-a-min,  sis¬ 
ter.  It  supplies  tonics  that 
stimulate  appetite  and 
better  use  of  the  feed  you 
eat.  It  supplies  minerals 
a  bird  needs  to  help  make 
eggs.  Pan-a-min  might  be 
just  the  thing  to  get  you 
on  the  nest.  Whisper  that 
magic  word— Pan-a-min 
—  to  the  Boss.  Tell  him 
he  can  get  it  from  any 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


Or. ties?  &  Clark;  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  PHIO 

The  home  ufiot*  »  4a&&udi>Uf 


Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers 

Lets  One  Man  Pick  150  to  200  Birds  an  Hour 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  TIME  &  LABOR  SAVINGS 

Clean  picks  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  and 
works  with  any  scald.  Several  models  to  choose  from. 

Write  today  for  full,  free  information. 

PICKWICK  CORP. 

199  3rd  St.,  N.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Live 


PULLETS  PARMENTERS 

FrotTwS  d!,.  Q0UApUInY 

cestry  Our  prices  no  higher  than  ordinary  stock. 
Send  for  breeding  chart.  Egg  production  leader¬ 
ship  proven;  country-wide  in  all  entered  contests 
for  many  years.  Have  available  starting  or  ready 
to  lay  ana  younger.  Also  best  quality  New  Hamp- 
slures.  Rocks,  Sex  Link  and  Barred  Crosses. 
HUGHES  FOUNDATION  BREEDING  FARM. 
Bernardston,  Mass. 


MOPES  chicks 

Healthy-Bred  to  be 
Profit-Makers.  New  Hampshires,  Rock  Red  and  Red- 
Crosses,  from  U.  S.  Pullorum  Passed  -  breeders 
Hatches  year  round — reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Bax  R.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 
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. .  see  the  JAMES  WAY 
Dealer  Nearest  You  . . . 


TTERE'S  quality  that's  more  than  a  mat- 
ter  oi  materials  and  workmanship 
that  stand  up  to  the  hard,  day-to-day  usage. 
It's  quality  in  designing  as  well  .  .  . 
scientific  designing  that  keeps  flocks  lay¬ 
ing  without  slumping  during  cold  spells 
. .  .  that  saves  feed,  as  much  as  one  bag 
in  every  five  .  .  .  that  maintains  flocks 
warmer,  drier,  more  comfortably  ...  that 
avoids  frozen  water  pans,  wet  floors,  and 
dumpy  hens  .  .  .  that  houses  more  hens 
in  a  given  space  without  crowding. 


ductipn,  of  cutting  chores  in  half,  oi 
making  more  pork  with  less  feed  and  in 
shorter  time. 

Write  lor  Latest  Literature 

This  literature  on  poultry,  barn,  and  hog 
equipment  is  packed  with  the  results  of 
lamesway's  more  than  thirty-five  years 
experience  in  the  housing,  ventilating, 
and  equipment  business  .  .  .  filled  with 
ideas  for  making  more  money,  increas¬ 
ing  production,  cutting  costs.  A  post 
card  from  you  today  brings  it. 


Talk  with  the  Jamesway  dealer  near  you. 
Get  his  ideas  about  putting  your  flocks 
this  higher  production,  more  profit¬ 
able  basis.  Talk  to  him,  too,  of  modern 
barn  equipment  to  get  better  milk  pro- 


JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.,  RN-1044 

Elmira,  Now  York  Oakland,  California 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


Genuine  Lee’s  Gizzard  Capsules  are 
the  safe,  effective,  easy  way  to  worm 
without  upsetting  birds  or  knocking 
egg  production.  The  Gizzard  Capsule’s 
INSOLUBLE  coating  does  not  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  crop — it  protects  medicine 
until  crushed  by  gizzard — gently  de¬ 
livers  correct  dose,  full  strength  to 
worms.  For  all  3  kinds  of  worms.  Pin, 
Large  Rounds  and  Large  Tapes.  Gets 
heads  of  all  species  that  any  product 
For  best  results  worm  with  genuine 
on  market  can  get. 

Gizzard  Capsules.  At  your  ttsminr. 
nearby  Lee  Dealer  (drug.^j^MS  " 
hatchery,  feed 

or  seed  store).  Jpjj§  jpc**  tfe 


Geo.H.  Lee  Co., 
Omaha  8,  Nebr. 


Worm  Your  Birds  with  Lee'$ 


The  Henyard 


By  T.  B. 

Cause  of  Blood  Spots 

Many  of  our  eggs  that  were  obtained 
from  a  small  farm  just  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Chicago  had  large  blood  spots 
in  them,  and  often  some  of  them  also 
had  decided  bloody  streaks.  Naturally, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  real  cause.  Some  tell  us  there  are 
too  many  male  birds  in  the  flock;  others 
that  the  eggs  are  the  first  eggs  of  young 
pullets,  and  another  that  the  eggs  are 
kept  in  a  place  too  warm  for  them. 
The  man  selling  us  the  eggs  tells  us, 
however,  that  there  are  no  roosters  with 
the  flock.  I  would  very  much  appreci¬ 
ate  having  the  real  explanation  for  it. 
Are  the  eggs  usable?  Some  have  not 
been  using  them.  E.  l.  g. 

Some  blood  spots  may  occur  in 
strictly  fresh  eggs.  It  is  apparent  that 
if  extensive  trouble  occurs  as  you  in¬ 
dicate,  the  flock  concerned  was  lacking 
in  Vitamin  D  in  the  ration;  or  these 
birds  were  being  forced  to  too  high  a 
level  of  production.  This  is  largely  a 
feeding  and  management  problem. 
Males  in  the  flock  have  no  relation  to 
this  trouble,  unless  the  females  were 
driven  or  scared  and  injured.  Blood 
spots  are  due  to  the  breaking  down  or 
weakening  of  the  tissues  of  either  the 
ovary  or  oviduct,  and  are  in  the  egg 
when  laid.  Storage  after  laying  has  no 
effect  on  the  per  cent  of  blood  spots, 
but  would  have  on  other  factors  6f  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  Some  strains  of  birds 
are  more  liable  to  lay  eggs  containing 
blood  spots;  therefore,  inheritance  is 
also  a  possible  contributing  factor.  The 
eggs  are  usable,  but  certainly  not  very 
attractive  with  a  sizable  blood  spot. 
Bloody  albumen,  of  course,  would  >  be 
classed  as  inedible. 


Depluming  Mite 

We  have  been  raising  chickens  for 
quite  a  few  years  and  have  finally 
come  across  something  we  cannot  cope 
with.  Perhaps  you  can  help  us.  Here 
is  our  problem:  -  > 

A  short  time  ago,  one  of  our  chick¬ 
ens  lost  all  its  feathers  from  the  neck 
down  across  the  whole  bottom.  Some 
time  after  that,  it  lost  them  across  the 
whole  back.  The  chicken  looks  just 
as  though  it  had  been  plucked  for  cook¬ 
ing.  The  comb  still  has  its  bright  red 
color  and  its  appetite  is  normal,  but  it 
sits  around  as  though  it  were  sick.  That 
sitting  around  has  just  started  the  last 
few  days.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is 
wrong  with  the  chicken  and  what  we 
can  do  for  it?  It  has  us  dumfounded, 
and  we  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
help  in  the  matter.  c.  K. 

New  York. 

If  some  of  the  feathers  of  your 
chicken  could  be  examined  under  the 
microscope,  it  would  be  possible  to 
identify  the  depluming  mite,  if  that  is 
causing  the  loss  of  feathers.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  have  some  competent  poultry  path¬ 
ologist  examine  this  bird  or  any  other 
similarly  affected.  The  depluming  mite 
lives  at  the  base  of  the  feathers  and 
can  be  controlled  by  rubbing  a  sulphur 
ointment  into  the  base  of  the  feathers. 
Mix  one  part  sulphur  and  four  parts 
of  vaseline. 


Gizzard  Worms 

Our  hens  have  a  gizzard  worm.  What 
treatment  could  we  use  to  get  rid  of  it 
and  to  prevent  pullets  from  getting 
this?  At  first  we  noticed  a  sort  of  le¬ 
sion  on  the  gizzards  of  our  dressed 
hens.  Later  I  found  tiny  pink  wire-like 
worms  in  their  gizzards. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  e.  m.  e. 

The  gizzard  worm  is  small,  about  Vz 
to  %  inches  in  length,  slender  and  red¬ 
dish  or  pinkish  in  color.  This  worm 
has  an  intermediate  host  in  at  least  two 
species  of  grasshoppers.  The  worm  eggs 
are  passed  in  the  droppings  and  eaten 
by  the  grasshopper.  It  takes  from  22  to 
27  days  for  the  larvae  to  hatch,  and 
when  the  chickens  eat  the  grasshoppers, 
the  larvae  are  then  set  free  and  reach 
the  gizzard,  maturing  in  about  76  days. 
Treatment  is  difficult  and  usually  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Prevention  of  gizzard 
worm  infestation  includes  frequent  re¬ 
moval  of  litter  and  droppings;  confine¬ 
ment  of  birds  to  pens  or  to  runs  with 
short  vegetation,  rather  than  a  range 
having  tall,  dry  grass. 


Locating  a  Chicken  House 

Am  having  a  new  portable  chicken 
house  delivered,  two  windows  in  the 
one  end  and  two  windows  and  a  door 
in  the  other  end.  In  what  direction  do 
you  recommend  having  the  windows 
face?  Some  people  say  north  and 
south  and  others  say  east  and  west. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  h.  s.  t. 

The  first  choice  of  many  people  would 
be  to  face  the  hen  house  south  or 
southeast.  Our  personal  choice  would 
be  east,  provided  there  were  windows 
in  the  rear  so  that  the  afternoon  sun¬ 
light  could  penetrate  the  pen.  A  lot  de¬ 
pends  on  the  slope  or  lay  of  the  land, 
prevailing  winds  and  possible  protec 
tion  from  storms  by  trees  or  wooded 
areas.  A  good  general  rule  is  to  face 
the  poultry  house  so  that  it  gets  the 
most  sunlight  and  the  least  wind. 


Charles  - . - . ---r-r=J 

Leg  Weakness 

I  have  100  pullets  and  something  is 
wrong  with  their  legs.'  I  had  to  kill 
ten  with  leg  weakness.  They  got  so 
weak  in  the  bend  of  their  legs.  Can 
you  please  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of 
it?  When  I  open  them  I  find  their 
hearts  are  all  swollen,  but  the  liver  is 
clear."  mrs.  b.  v.  a. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Your  pullets  could  be  affected  with 
chronic  coccidiosis.  This  would  cause 
this  paralysis  and  on  examination  of 
the  intestines  you  would  find  it  red,  in¬ 
flamed  and  thickened.  In  such  case,  lit¬ 
tle  can  be  done  except  to  provide  good 
sanitary  conditions  and  cull  out  the  un¬ 
thrifty.  This  condition  develops  on 
range  and  carries  over  into  housing. 

Paralysis,  or  the  so-called  leucosis 
complex,  is  no  doubt  today  the  most 
common  of  all  poultry  diseases.  This 
causes  loss  of  the  use  of  a  leg  or  wing, 
or  both;  blindness,  big  livers  and  tu¬ 
mors.  In  the  case  of  leucosis,  there  is 
no  cure.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  cull 
out  regularly  all  birds  that  do  not  look 
thrifty.  Most  of  them  can  be  removed 
while  in  good  flesh  and  salvaged  for 
meat.  We  have  had  some  favorable  re¬ 
ports  from  poultrymen  that  have  used 
sulfaguanidine,  administered  with  the 
mash  as  a  treatment  for  coccidiosis. 


Hens  Swell  Up 

My  hens  are  going  bad,  due  to 
worms,  I  believe.  Of  late  they  have 
swelled  up  between  their  breast,  and 
tail.  It  feels  as  though  it  is  filled  with 
water.  Can  you  tell  me  any,  remedy 
that  may  help  me  to  clear  this  up? 
Also,  if  only  the  worms  ififest  the  in¬ 
testines  of  a  hen,  is  it  possible, to  clean 
the  fowl  and  eat  the  flesh’,  or  will  it 
be  better  to  discard  the  whole  car¬ 
cass?  '  ,  J.  T.  F. 

New  York. 

Wormy  hens  usually  show  evidence 
of  diarrhea  and  soiled  feathers  below 
the  vent.  It  is  more  probable  that  your 
birds  are  showing  reproductive  disor¬ 
ders.  The  watery  abdomen  might  in¬ 
dicate  a  ruptured  egg  yolk  condition, 
and- birds  so  affected  should  be  killed. 
If  in  good  flesh  "they  are  suitable  for 
food.  Birds  affected  with  worms  may 
become  too  thin  to  eat.  However,  if  in 
good  flesh,  they  too  are  all  right  to  eat. 


Whole  Grain  Corn  for  Hens 

We  have  home-grown  corn.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  gave  us  a  hand-mill  to  grind  it. 
However,  it  crushes  the  corn  instead  of 
cracking  it.  Would  it  be  injurious  to 
my  hens  to  feed  whole-grain  corn? 
Just  how  much  cod  liver  oil  should  one 
feed  to  sixteen  hens?  mrs.  e.  R.  a. 

New  Jersey. 

You  certainly  can  feed  whole  corn  to 
your  hens.  If  they  have  not  been  get¬ 
ting  whole  corn  it  will  take  them  a 
little  while  to  begin  to  eat  it  readily. 
If  you  are  feeding  a  ready  mixed  com¬ 
mercial  mash,  it  already  has  sufficient 
cqfl  liver  oil  or  other  oils  to  furnish  the 
Vitamin  D  needed.  If  you  are  mixing 
your  own  mash  and  can  secure  a  2000A, 
400D  cod  liver  oil,  it  can  be  mixed  in 
the  mash  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound 
per  100  pounds  of  mash.  This  is  on 
the  basis  of  feeding  grain  and  mash 
about  equal  parts  by  weight. 


R.  I.  and  N.  H.  Reds 

Please  tell  me  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  J.  J.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

Both  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  New 
Hampshires  developed  from  the  Red 
chickens,  native  to  New  England.  The 
Rhode  Island  Reds  were  first  devel¬ 
oped  for  form  and  feather  or  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  later  for  egg  production.  New 
Hampshires  were  developed  first  for 
rapid  growth,  rapid  feathering  and 
early  maturity,  with  not  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  placed  on  color  of  plumage. 
Since  the  breed  was  admitted  to  the 
Standard  in  1935,  they  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  more  uniform  color.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  as  a  breed  will  reach  lay¬ 
ing  age  at  6  to  6Vz  months.  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  as  a  breed  will  reach  laying  age 
at  5  to  5%  months.  In  either  breed 
the  date  of  the  first  egg  depends  on 
the  strain  rather  than  the  breed. 

Egg  Weights  and  Dressing 
Loss 

Will  you  pleake  send  me  the  weights 
of  large,  medium  and  small  eggs?  Also 
how  much  should  a  chicken  lose  after 
being  plucked,  cleaned  and  dressed? 

New  Jersey.  s.  p.  m. 

Egg  weights  for  New  York  State  are 
as  follows:  Large,  24  to  27  oz.;  medium, 
20Vz  to  24  oz.;  pullets,  18  to  20y2  oz., 
and  pee-wees,  16  to  18  oz. 

A  chicken  will  lose  about  10%  of  its 
live  weight  in  blood  and  feather  dress¬ 
ing.  It  will  lose  about  30  to  33%  of  its 
live  weight  in  being  dressed  and  drawn. 
This  varies  somewhat  with  various 
kinds  and  classes  of  poultry. 
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IF  YOUR  EGG  PROFITS  ARE  LOWER... 


ALWAYS  KEEP  THIS 


SCATTER  FLESHING 
PELLETS  ON  TOP  OF  THE 
MASH  AS  A "N 0 0 N  LUNCH" 


Egg  profits  were  so  easy  to  make  last  year, 
most  any  feed  would  produce  them.  But, 
"just  any  feed”  may  not  do  it  this  year.  So, 
play  safe.  Get  HIGH  PRODUCTION! 

And  you  can! 

For  there’s  a  time-tested  ...  a  proven 
way! 

It’s  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  and 
PRATTS  FLESHING  PELLETS!  The  two 
feeds  .  .  .  and  the  feeding  plan  .  .  .  that 
fill  the  hen  with  egg  making  materials  ’til 


...  if  she’s  capable  of  laying  .  .  .  she’ll  shell 
them  out. 

PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  is  always 
kept  before  the  flock. 

PRATTS  FLESHING  PELLETS  (about 
4  lbs.  per  100  birds  a  day)  are  fed  as  a 
"noon  lunch”  .  .  .  right  on  top  of  the  mash. 
(Grain  is  fed  at  night.) 

These  twin  egg  makers  hold  up  body 
weight  .  .  .  swell  the  reserve  of  vital  foods 


within  the  bird.  Full  egg  baskets,  day  in, 
day  out,  result. 

Try  the  Pratt  plan.  For  you’ll  find  heavy 
layers  use  less  than  5  lbs.  of  feed  to  make 
a  dozen  eggs  .  .  .  not  8  or  9.  And  that  kind 
of  feeding  will  make  you  money  this  year 
.  .  .  any  year! 

See  your  dealer.  Demand  Pratts  Laying 
Mash  and  Pratts  Fleshing  Pellets.  If  dealer 
cannot  supply,  send  coupon  now! 

i 

Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  FP-8  t 
124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

I  enclose  10c  for  which  please  send  me  copy  of  your 
booklet  “The  Secret  of  Egg  Production”  and  the  name 
of  my  nearest  Pratt  distributor. 

I 

Name . . .  I 

Address . . . 

State . 


J  ’  '  ■ 
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QUALITY  FEEDS 


Town 
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3  steps  to  increased  profits 


You  too,  can  get 
high  production 


Not  magic  steps  to  riches — simply 
a  common  sense  program  that  will 
make  more  money  for  you  when  you 
put  it  to  work  wholeheartedly. 


®High  egg  production  comes  only 
from  birds  with  the  inherited 
ability  to  lay.  To  reach  the  200 
Hi  or  more  eggs  per  bird  per  year' 
^  basis,  improved  laying  stock 
must  be  introduced.  Better  chicks 
cost  a  bit  more  at  the  start  but  bring 
profitable  returns  in  the  laying  house. 


Good  management  means  keep¬ 
ing  the  birds  healthy,  active 
and  contented.  Check  yourself 
r  ,  on  these  points:  comfortable 
^  houses — not  crowded — fresh 
water  available — plenty  of  grit  and 
shell — dry  litter — proper  ventilation 
— sanitation  and  disease  precautions 
— parasite  control — plenty  of  hopper 
space  with  mash  available — feeding 
on  schedule — the  “touch”  of  the 
interested  poultryman  who  studies 
and  learns. 


Whatever  the  inherited  ability 
fUA  of  your  hens,  it  takes  more  than 
the  ordinary  feed  to  get  the 
most  eggs  out  of  them.  Better 
\J  feed  can  increase  production  to 
the  maximum  of  the  hens  inherited 
capacity.  Only  one  extra  egg  per  bird 
per  month  brings  increased  income 
of  $20.00  per  ton  of  mash  fed.  The 
way  to  make  more  money  is  to  get 
higher  production.  The  bird  that 
lays  200  eggs  per  year  eats  about  9 
lbs.  more  feed  than  the  bird  laying 
150  eggs. 

When  you  fill  your  hoppers  with 
LAY  or  BUST,  you  know  you  are 
getting  the  food  factors  for  high  pro¬ 
duction.  It’s  the  food  value,  balanced 
with  extra  quantities  of  vitamins  and 
the  necessary  minerals  that  builds 
vigorous  health  and  sustained  egg 
laying.  44  years  experience  and  re¬ 
search  at  Park  &  Pollard  are  worth 
money  to  you.  Yoli  can  depend  on 
LAY  or  BUST  feeds.  Write  for  name 
of  your  nearest  Park  &  Pollard  dealer. 


,///////> 


/  BUST  ; 

Bsssassn/tw 


356  HERTEL  AVE.,  BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y.,  131  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON  9.  MASS 


Park  &  Pollard 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  EGG  R.O.P.  S/REl 7 


FAIL  CHICKS  —  HATCHING  NOW 
The  Kind  You  Need  For  Broilers,  Layers 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Tested.  Leading  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains  in  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes. 
Also  Rock-New  Hamp¬ 
shire  crossbreds.  Red-Rock 
crossbreds.  Reasonable 
farmer  chick  prices.  Write 
today: 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


TfaM&y  Crwx  | 

w 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 

Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sesed  Pits.  ‘  Ckls. 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Sired  White  Leghorns. .$1 1.00  $21.00  $5.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00  20.00  5.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds..  13.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds.  SPECIAL  AAA _  15.00  21.00  13.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  . 13.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  -  11.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  MEAT 

Booklet,  dime.  Gebhardt  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


BROILERS- ROASTERS- EGGS 


II  S  "  ^  Extra  profits  from  Wene  R.  O.P.  Sired  Chick* 
*•  "  — insured  thru  first  14  days — any  loss  replaced 

Hatches  Eyery  fully  without  charge. ,  We  specialize  in  chicks 
Week  from  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds 
Year  Around  and  crossbreeds.  Bloodtested.  Capacity 
1  800  000  eggs.  Write  for  free  literature. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Dept.  K-3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


NGLESIDE  CHICIKS 

i  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  passed,  barred  Cross 
R.  I.  Reds.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

LESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  V. 


■$k FACTORY  HADE  FARM  BUILDING. 


Factory-made,  beautiful  “Skyline”  Laying  Boom* 
can  be  erected  in  a  few  hour*,  with  no  expert  help, 
no  prioritka.  Immediate  oklpmenL  Many  o 
•tylea.  Catalog  free.  Write  b»  today. 


tying  Houus 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS . . 


Cap-Brush"  Applicator 
makes  "BUCK  LEAF  > 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK  | 


I  feel  I  made  myself  a  perfect  nui¬ 
sance  to  you  regarding  this  matter 
which  you  have  been  following  for  me 
for  the  last  ten  years,  but  the  outcome 
is  a  complete  surprise  to  me  and  a 
tribute  to  the  service  you  give  your 
readers.  It  is  hard  for  me  now  to  ex¬ 
press  my  gratitude.  Thank  you  for 
your  every  effort.  I  trust  success  will 
follow  you  all  through  life.  I  received 
a  complete  settlement  of  $2,174.73. 
Thank  you  again.  h.  g. 

New  York. 

We  are  indeed  gratified  that  we 
have  been  able  to  help  a  reader.  It 
was  a  matter  of  verification  that  we 
had  followed  up  for  the  last  ten  years 
and  finally  had  proof  that  enabled  an 
insurance  company  to  make  the  above 
payment.  We  do  not  often  have  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  covers  such  a  long  period,  and 
we  refer  to  this  only  to  assure  our 
readers  that  it  is  out  purpose  to  give 
the  same  careful  attention  to  any  mat¬ 
ter  they  send  us,  whether  it  is  one  day 
or  ten  years. 

On  November  11  of  last  year,  my 
son’s  car  was  struck  by  a  car  driven 
by  W.  A.  Stottlemeyer.  The  deputy  in¬ 
vestigated,  charged  Stottlemeyer  with 
reckless  driving,  and  scheduled  a  hear¬ 
ing  for  November  13.  This  hearing 
was  postponed  from  time  to  time  and 
was  not  held  until  April  19  last.  My 
son  had  no  insurance  and  Stottlemeyer 
said  he  carried  insurance  on  the  other 
fellow’s  car  but  none  on  his  own.  The 
Ohio  Casualty  Insurance  Company  that 
insured  Sotttlemeyer,  sent  my  son  a 
claimant’s  report  to  be  filled  out.  He 
sent  it  back  with  two  itemized  bills  of 
the  damage  done  to  his  car,  which 
came  to  $363,  but  he  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  more  from  them.  In  March,  I 
went  to  the  company’s  local  represen¬ 
tative  and  he  asked  me  whether  he 
could  see  the  car.  I  told  him  he  could, 
but  he  never  came  ..around. 

At  the  hearing  on  April  19,  Stottle¬ 
meyer  was  found  not  guilty,  the  Magis¬ 
trate  making  the  remark:  “Oh,  well, 
after  it  has  been  that  long,  you  can’t 
make  anything  out  of  it.”  Would  ,  that 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  refusing  to  pay  our  loss? 

Maryland.  mrs.  e.  e.  m. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  do  not 
see  why* an  insurance  company  would 
disclaim  civil  liability  merely  because 
criminal  charges  against  its  insured 
were  dismissed  as  being  “too  old.” 
Nevertheless,  the  Ohio  Casualty  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  refused  to  honor  this 
claim,  stating  that  our  subscriber  was 
fined  and  hence,  they  are  not  liable 
According  to  our  subscriber,  no  fine 
was  imposed  on  him  because  of  this  ac¬ 
cident;  in  other  words,  that  the  reason 
given  by  the  insurance  company  for 
disclaiming  liability  ,was  not  true  in 
fact.  In  answer  to  this,  the  Ohio  Cas¬ 
ualty  Insurance  Company  states  that 
“we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  propef  for  us 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  you.” 

So  our  subscriber  is  forced  to  go  to 
court — another  instance  of  short-sight¬ 
edness  on  the  part  of  an  insurance 
company. 

Paul  R.  Neuman  operated  a  million- 
dollar  oil  swindle  at  the  expense  of 
widows  and  spinsters.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  year  and  a  day  in  prison. 
Suspended  three-year  sentences  were 
given  four  of  his  associates,  all  charged 
with  conspiracy  in  using  the  mails  to 
defraud,  but  Neuman  accepted  full 
blame  and  asked  leniency  for  them  be¬ 
cause  they  were  “not  fully  cognizant 
of  what  was  going  on.”  In  this  scheme 
victims  were  urged  to  purchase  phony 
deeds  to  portions  of  oil  fields  in  three 
counties  in  Pennsylvania  for  about  $500. 

Edward  Gould,  a  paroled  swindler, 
representing  himself  as  a  stock  broker, 
was  doing  business  under  13  names. 
He  is  said  to  have  obtained  at  least 
$150,000,  and  it  is  not  known  how  much 
is  unaccounted  for.  He  was  arrested 
and  his  activities  will  be  investigated. 

Lloyd  A.  Kingsbury  was  arrested  in 
Philadelphia  on  swindle  charges  and 
is  also  wanted  for  an  “oil  well  swindle” 
in  Los  Angeles  and  in  Albany  for  im¬ 
personating  an  official  of  the  OP  A.  _  A 
Virginia  resident  was  induced  to  in¬ 
vest  in  Virginia  and  California  oil  wells 
which  he  claimed  were  good  produc¬ 
ers  and  would  double  the  capital.  The 
victim  gave  Kingsbury  $4,500,  as  well 
as  some  jqgfelry. 

These  three  instances  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  checking  up  on  all  solici¬ 
tation  for  so-called  investments.  A 
new  crop  is  springing  up  every  day. 
The  wise  man  will  investigate  before 
.he  pays  out  any  money  or  signs  any 
agreement.  A  year  and  a  half  is  not  a 
long  enough  sentence  for  such  swin¬ 
dlers,  but  in  any  event  the  operations 
of  these  three  will  be  curtailed. 

Unpaid  claims  for  New  York  State 
farm  products  shipped  to  John  W. 
Viale,  Inc.,  807  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York, 
between  July  1,  1943,  and  June  30, 
1944,  to  be  handled  on  a  commission 
or  net-return  basis  may  be  filed  with 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  up  to  October 
15  1944.  The  firm  specialized  in  the 
handling  of  cut  flowers.  Forms  for  fil¬ 
ing  verified  claims  may  be  procured 
from  the  Bureau  of  Food  Control,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Why  Is  aworm 
like  a  hole  In  a 


That’s  easy.  Both  the  worm 
and  the  hole  waste  chicken 
feed.  They  take  feed  and  it’s 
precious  stuff  right  now  that 
ought  to  go  into  eggs. 

Name  a  good  worm  remedy. 

That’s  easy,  too— Nicozine. 
Here’s  a  product  that  destroys 
two  species  of  poultry  worms. 
These  are  the  large  roundworm 
and  the  cecal  worm.  Nicozine, 
furthermore,  is  a  hock  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  given  along  with  a 
little  feed  to  the  flock — they 
eat  the  mixture.  Saves  a  lot 
of  fuss  and  feathers,  you  see. 
But  if  you  prefer  individual 
treatment,  use  Nicozine  Tabs. 
When  should  flocks  be 
treated  with  Nicozine? 
Right  now.  Yes,  right  now, 
when  you  want  your  birds  to 
lay  buckets  of  eggs.  Where 
can  you  get  Nicozine?  From 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer,  of 
course.  And  the  cost  is  only 
one  cent  or  less  per  bird. 


VrMess& Clark,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 

The  houie  uftotv  a  ’Ca&otcCtdtif 


Colonial  Eall  Chicks 
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CATALOG  FREE. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 

MARION,  OHIO 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

„  MY  23  THIRD  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Rock- 
Bed  and  Bed-Rock  crosses:  Straight  Run,  $12.00-100. 
White  Giants  $13.00-100.  Mixed  $11.00-100.  Postpaid. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


—  BROOKSIDE  PULLETS  — 

Large  Hanson  Strain  Leghorns,  May  hatched,  soon 
be  laying.  Grown  on  free  farm  range. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Pill  I  FTS  HENS.  Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom 
l  i  llli  j  Barron  Breeding,  354  egg-sired  stock. 
Range  Grown.  Inspection  privilege,  100%  live  arrival. 
SPECIAL  !  Order  August  and  September  Pullets, 
any  age.  Be  ready  to  profit  from  High  Egg  Prices 
this  fall.  Catalog  Free.  LEMMEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  1 1 04- J  -  -  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


■  EfiHORNS  484  t0  881  per 

I  tUnUflHJ  v£ARsj>y  bird  (official  3  to  5 
rttOOff  year  records)  mean 
™ ^  V’  BEAL  PROFITS!  Full 

story  in  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 

CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


t 


WRIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

Men’s  wool  union 
suits  and  also  wool 
shirts  and  drawers 
give  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  wearer. 
WRIGHT’S  gives 
longer  wear  and 
more  comfort.  Try 
out  these  garments 
and  enjoy  their  body  comfort. 

“  BUY  WAR  BONDS ” 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 


(tie.  u.StPATioppl 


Help  Wanted 


NURSE  and  attendant  for  small  convalescent  home. 
Dr.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen, 
single  or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also 
need  farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey 
Farms,  Boute  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


MILKERS — Experienced  on  DeLaval  machines  and 
hand  milking;  $100  per  month,  plus  room  and  board, 
plus  bonus.  Ideal  Dairy  Farms,  2331  Morris  Ave.. 
Union,  N.  J. 


PORTERS,  housemen,  dining  room  workers  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  convalescent  home,  30  miles  New  York  City; 
six-day  week;  no  experience  necessary;  salary,  own 
room,  board  and  laundry;  write  for  full  particulars. 
ROX  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


ATTENDANT  Nursing — Free  training  with  pay  for 
career  as  nursing  attendant;  ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital.  68  Allerton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 


MARRIED  dairy  farmer,  experienced  milker,  DeLaval 
milker  used;  also  all-around  man  for  outside,  famil¬ 
iar  with  modem  field  equipment;  $28  per  week,  with 
house  and  milk;  reference.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J. 


"OMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing,  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Montefiore  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 


NURSES'  helpers,  for  children’s  convalescent  home,  30 
miles  from  New  York  City;  six  days;  own  room, 
board  and  salary;  experience  not  necessary.  Box  207 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


OPENING  for  dairy  and  farm  help;  six  days  a  week 
and  two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay.  Alderney  Brook- 
lawn  Farms,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Mechanic  for  bear  wheel  alignment  and 
frame  straightening;  also  a  man  for  body  and  fender 
work ;  steady  year-round  job ;  good  wages ;  must  have 
certificate  of  availability.  BOX  9032,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  good  reliable  men  to  Work  on  our  R. 

O.  P.  breeding  farm;  good  pay  to  honest  individuals 
Write  or  phone  David  T.  Cohen,  Guilford,  Conn.  Tel 


COOK  and  houseworber  for  small  convalescent  home. 
.^Dp  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon, 


GENERAL  housework  and  cooking;  lone  business 
woman;  farm  home  on  county  road,  15  miles  from 
Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  prefer  woman  experienced  country 
life;  lovely  homa  for  woman  not  over  45  years;  salary 
$55  per  month.  Mrs.  G.  W.  Beucler,  Box  272,  Wall- 
kill,  N.  Y. 


PORTER,  kitclienman,  dining  room  help  for  children’s 
convalescent  home,  30  miles  from  New  York  City; 
six-day  week,  own  room,  board  and  salary;  no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


MEN  looking  for  good  jobs  on  dairy  farms  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  single  or  married,  inquire  56  Hillhouse  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  of 
age;  work  considered  essential;  certain  sick  leave 
benefits  after  j>ne  year  service;  free  hospital  service 
and  medical  care;  two  weeks  paid  vacation  each  year; 
eight-hour  day,  with  opportunity  if  desired  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate:  salary  $1200-$1600 
per  year,  plus  war  emergency  increase,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School,  Was- 
saic,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in  State  insti¬ 
tution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical  condition; 
must  be  United  States  citizens  but  need  not  be  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State;  ages  18-60;  $71.95  per 
month  and  room,  board  and  laundry;  eight-hour  day; 
certificate  of  availability  required  if  employed  in  es¬ 
sential  industry.  Write  Superintendent,  Letchworth 
AYllage,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 


HELP  Wanted — Male  and  female;  openings  for  nurses, 
attendants,  cooks,  etc. ;  salary  $1200  a  year  and  up ; 
if  you  are  in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  Val¬ 
ley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cottage  couple  for  children's  institution; 

also  assistant  cottage  mother  to  cook  for  a  small 
group.  BOX  9085,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady  man  for  depression-proof,  year- 
round  work  in  plant  production  peace-time  material; 
experience  unnecessary;  will  train  desirable  man  at 
full  pay  while  learning.  Write  today  for  full  particu¬ 
lars,  Krim-Ko  Company,  Scituate,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work ;  De¬ 
Laval  machine;  no  liquor;  state  qualifications  and 
wages.  Alvan  G.  Lippincott,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  assist  with  essential  work 
on  modern  poultry  farm ;  experienced  or  willing  to 
learn;  deferment  possible;  good  home  and  board;  sal¬ 
ary  according  to  ability;  write,  giving  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  man,  active,  who  can  look 
alter  furnaces  and  do  odd  jobs  around  large  place 
near  town  and  fine  country;  $10  per  week,  board,  room 
and  laundry.  H.  R.  Franzen,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  white,  between  30  and  40,  no  children* 
three  rooms  and  bath,  furnished;  all  utilities;  man 
work  in  kennel  small  dogs  and  useful  on  country  es- 
tate;  references.  Riverside,  Conn.  R.  D.  1,  Box  100. 


WANTED — Is  there  an  honest  Christian  woman  look¬ 
ing  for  a  good  job  working  for  a  family  of  five?  Lo¬ 
cated  25  miles  north  of  New  York  City;  wages  based 
on  fondness  for  children,  neatness  and  trustworthiness 
rather  than  experience.  Write,  stating  full  particulars, 
Mrs.  Hayor,  New  City,  N.  Y. 


NURSE  to  supervise  small  convalescent  home.  Dr. 
Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  * 


WANTED — Man  for  dog  kennel;  steady  all-year  work; 

board  and  room  furnished.  P.  O.  Box  749,  Red 
Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  bam  work,  dry  hand  milker 
and  able  to  operate  DeLaval  machine;  $135  per 
month,  room  and  laundry.  Apply  to  H.  E.  Roberts, 
N.  J.  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer  to  manage  fine  farm  embracing 
large  dairy  and  50  acres  of  fruit;  three  tenant 
houses,  employing  five  help;  pleasant  living  conditions; 
excellent  salary,  plus  percentage  of  profits;  state  ex¬ 
perience.  BOX  9145,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cottage  father  in  small  farm  school  for 
boys;  excellent  salary  and  unusual  pleasant  working 
conditions.  Herriman  Farm  School,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  88. 


SINGLE  man  or  boy  helper  on  small  dairy  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Henkle  Jersey  Farm,  Mystic, 
Conn. 


MAN,  fire  steam  boiler,  handyman  work:  experience 
unnecessary;  steady  position;  or  can  work  from  time 
available  for  employment  to  May  if  preferred  each 
year;  $110  monthly,  with  living  quarters;  if  mar¬ 
ried  and  wife  desires,  housekeeping  work  can  be  pro¬ 
vided,  caring  for  furnished  apartments.  Gallagher, 
26  Oriental  Blvd.,  Brooklyn  29,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  to  work  in  children’s  cottage  in  country;  will 
consider  mother  with  child.  BOX  9147,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLE  aged  woman  (white),  with  child  or  other  de¬ 
pendent  for  general  housework  in  family  of  two 
adults;  living  quarters,  four-room  cottage,  with  bath; 
if  married,  plenty  of  work  locally  for  husband.  Box  36, 
Bedminster,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  wanted  take  care  poultry  farm,  one  person, 
house,  help  collecting,  cleaning  eggs;  start  $50  per 
month.  205  Cross  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  for  a  country  home  in  the  Connecticut  hills; 

wife  to  cook  and  to  do  housework,  husband  to  do 
some  work  inside  and  also  outside  work ;  no  laundry ; 
family  of  two,  just  husband  and  wife;  modem  quar¬ 
ters,  with  own  sitting  room,  bedroom  and  bath;  good 
wages.  Reply,  W.  E.  Kugeman,  West  Cornwall,  Conn., 
giving  age,  nationality  and  reference. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  dairyman  to  operate  large  com¬ 
mercial  farm  on  State  highway  Orange  County;  mod¬ 
em  bam,  house  with  city  improvements;  land  in  high 
state  of  cultivation;  have  hay,  ensilage,  help,  all  farm 
machinery,-  tractors  and  team;  arrange  rent  or  share 
basis  with  responsible  married  man  financially  capable 
of  stocking  farm.  BOX  9155,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  general  hoiiseworker,  two  adults;  no 
laundry;  must  be  good  plain  cook;  permanent;  two 
half  days  off  each  week;  own  room  and  bath;  wages  $89. 
Write  P.  O.  Box  742,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cook  and  houseworker,  three  adults;  per¬ 
manent  position ;  white  or  colored.  Mrs.  Frederick 
Stannard,  Madison,  Conn. 


WANTED — Female  cook  and  downstairs  work;  wages 
dependent  on  ability  and  references;  two  adults  and 
two  school  children;  Loudonville,  N.  Y.  BOX  9149, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  man  or  woman,  for  New  York  City  res¬ 
idence  of  six  furnished  rooms;  women  can  get  light 
factory  work  in  neighborhood.  Write  27  East  169th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  father  and  daughter,  59  and  20 
years,  respectively,  small  six-room  house;  all  con¬ 
veniences,  near  New  York  City;  good  home  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  high  wages.  BOX  9159,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPENING  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for  dairy  man  and 
licensed  pasteurizer  weigher  and  sampler.  BOX 
9152,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUSINESS  couple  want  woman  or  girl,  plain  cooking, 
cleaning;  own  room  and  bath;  private  home  on  Long 
Island  south  shore;  40  minutes  from  New  York;  state 
salary,  references.  H.  D.  Murray,  128  Hards  Lane, 
Lawrence,  N.  Y. 


MEN  wanted,  married  or  single;  house  for  married 
man,  plus  wages  $125  per  month;  $70  per  month, 
plus  maintenance  for  single  man.  Write  age,  height 
and  weight.  Box  305,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


LIFETIME  position  for  responsible  poultry  and  dairy 
farmer  and  herdsman;  agricultural  college  training 
preferred,  to  take  complete  charge  of  350  chickens  and 
15  registered  Holsteins  (5  milkers) ;  modern  buildings 
and  equipment,  including  tractor,  truck,  milking  ma¬ 
chine;  state  age,  experience,  references,  wages,  plus 
excellent  six-room  house,  electricity,  fuel  oil.  milk, 
eggs,  pigs  and  fruit.  BOX  9161,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  on  country  estate;  two  adults;  woman  for 
housework;  no  laundry;  man  for  outdoor  work;  perma¬ 
nent  job;  references;  state  religion  and  salary  desired. 
Box  32,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


GARDENER,  caretaker;  separate  modern  house;  per¬ 
manent  position.  Write  Hyde,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Somer¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man  to  operate  farm  in  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  salary  or  share  basis.  E.  E.  Schmick, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


THREE  men  for  general  work  on  mink-fox  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  meals,  steam  heat,  laundry  and  $70  a  month. 
Hugo  Zichner,  Jefferson  Valley,  N.  Y.  Phone  Peekskill 
2078  after  7  P.  M.  and  299I-J  at  12:15  noon. 


MARRIED  farmhand  on  dairy  farm ;  must  know  milk¬ 
ing  and  drive  tractor;  house,  with  all  modem  con¬ 
veniences;  good  wages.  Rokeby  Dairy  Farm,  Barry  - 
town,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Red  Hook  54-F-12. 


WANTED — Experienced  all  round  cook,  man  or  wom¬ 
an;  strictly  temperate,  for  small  general  hospital; 
state  experience  with  application;  $140  per  month, 
with  maintenance  and  increase  later.  Apply  Fairview 
Hospital,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  J.  E.  Thurlow,  supt. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  manage  and  build  up  gen¬ 
eral  and  dairy  farm  in  northeastern  Connecticut; 
good  wages,  house,  wood,  water,  etc. ;  opportunity  .for 
right  man  to  create  real  job  and  permanent  position; 
state  experience  and  reference.  BOX  9172,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN,  milker;  modern  certified  dairy  farm  on 
Long  Island,  with  latest  automatic  equipment  pro¬ 
ducing  700  quarts  daily,  wants  man  to  run  dairy  room 
and  milk  a  string  of  cows  twice  daily;  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  wages  to  person  seeking  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  Write,  stating  experience  and  references, 
BOX  9171,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  Young  woman,  no  laundry;  nice 
home;  two  in  family;  New  York  City;  give  age, 
weight,  experience.  BOX  9168,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — DeLaval  machines;  60  cows  three  times 
daily ;  stripping  afterwards ;  six-day  week ;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and,  board;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 


TWO  whites  same  family  caretaker  and  helper  coun¬ 
try  home,  vicinity  Philadelphia:  house  furnished; 
give  references.  BOX  9176,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CREAMERY  man  wanted;  permanent  peacetime  work; 

pleasant  working  conditions  in  modem  pasteurizing 
plant.  BOX  9173,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  39-year-old  single  farme'r, 
good  home,  plus  $25  and  board.  BOX  9180,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  pure  bred  Holsteins,  Bangs 
certified,  nationally  famous  blood  lines;  must  have 
good  Holstein  background.  BOX  9182,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  modern  home  on  farm ;  own 
room.  H.  Canter,  Woodridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sober  man.  good  hand  milker,  to  take 
care  of  27  cows;  milk  18;  no  outside  work:  $125  a 
month,  room  and  board.  Pascack  Dairy,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Westwood,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER,  good  plain  cook  in  good  health, 
agreeable  personality,  wanted  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion;  New  England  family  of  three  adults;  modem 
seven-room  home,  separate,  well  heated  room,  bath;  all 
electrical  conveniences;  extensive  grounds,  good  resi¬ 
dential  section;  eight  acres,  rural  atmosphere;  two 
miles  from  both  Norwalk  and  Westport,  near  bus  line; 
wages  at  current  rates  according  to  ability.  Call  Nor¬ 
walk  6-6134,  or  write  BOX  9184,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKER,  barn  man,  willing,  capable  of  assisting  in 
general  work  on  certified  dairy  farm,  located  East¬ 
ern  end  L.  I.  Excellent  living  conditions.  Reply: 
Miss  Shreenan,  9405  Sutphin  Blvd.,  Jamaica.  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  woman,  interested  in  combining  light 
housekeeping  with  pleasant  surroundings;  much  free 
time;  half  days;  six-room  house  on  grounds  year- 
round  mountain  resort;  other  help:  separate  mafnte- 
nance,  with  meal  at  hotel;  salary.  Mrs.  Keith  Smiley, 
Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER  wanted  for  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. ; 

home  beginning  October  15;  own  room  and  bath  in 
pleasant  surroundings;  two  adults,  one  child;  must  be 
fond  of  children;  $100  a  month.  Write  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Cole,  Robertson  Park,  Katonah,  N.  Y,  giving  partic¬ 
ulars. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  to  do  chores  om- small  farm: 
must  be  reliable.  Clarence  Varian,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  for  general  housework  in  adult  family;  reply, 
stating  salary  expected.  Mrs.  Field,  7  Ridgewood 
Drive,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  woman  for  companionable  care  boy  3%,  girl 
1%,  living  on  grounds  year-round  mountain  resort; 
healthy,  outdoor  life;  many  natural  entertainments  for 
children;  no  other  duties;  separate  maintenance,  salary, 
six-day  week,  attractive  hours;  efficient  housekeeper 
employed;  please  give  complete  information,  age,  edu- 
sation,  nationality,  religion,  experience ;  your  own  in¬ 
terests.  Mrs.  Daniel  Smiley,  Jr.,  Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— November  1,  man  and  wife,  capable,  con¬ 
scientious,  of  good  character,  as  caretaker,  gardener, 
handyman;  cook  for  household  of  four  adults,  two 
children;  some  housework,  no  laundry;  farm  four  miles 
from  Wallingford,  Conn.,  with  all  modem  conveniences; 
permanent  position;  top  wages  to  right  couple;  please 
state  experience,  references,  wages  desired.  BOX 
9186,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  cook,  houseworker,  gardener,  handyman  on 
farm,  $125  a  month,  room  and  board.  BOX  9187, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  on  dairy  farm  to  relieve 
women  for  farm  work;  in  small  village,  near  Cobles- 
kill,  N.  Y. ;  Schoharie  County;  honest;  must  like  chil¬ 
dren  (school  age),  capable,  middle  aged  (age  no  bar¬ 
rier);  one  who  wishes  a  home  rather  than  high  wages; 
family  of  five;  year-round  position.  BOX  9191,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  married  or  single,  qualified  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability  to  develop  large  poultry  farm  in 
Western  New  York;  $200  a  month  and  modem  home; 
unusual  opportunity.  Write  full  details,  A.  L.  Ber¬ 
man,  551  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


JACK  Yellen  Farm  has  job  paying  $125  a  month  and 
board  in  modem  home  for  single  man  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  with  farm  machinery,  grain  crops,  dairy  cat¬ 
tle;  must  be  conscientious,  good  worker,  progressive; 
no  drunks,  drifters  or  stallers.  Chester  B.  Harrington, 
manager,  Springville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Houseworker  interested  in  good  home;  own 
room,  two  adults,  girl  12;  Long  Island;  $50-$60. 
BOX  9190,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  for  cooking,  willing 
to  serve  and  help  with  cleaning;  no  laundry;  prefer 
middle  aged  woman,  one  interested  in  good  home, 
working  for  considerate  family  rather  than  large  sal¬ 
ary;  own  room,  with  bath;  $80  a  month.  Mrs.  Walter 
P.  Wallbridge,  528  Flax  Hill  Road,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


TWO  grooms,  good  wages,  room  and  board.  Kenil¬ 
worth  Riding  Club,  Rye.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Rye  1964. 


FARMER,  single  man,  good  hand  milker:  all-year 
job;  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. ;  send  full  particulars. 
BOX  9206,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  wanted;  woman  for  cooking  and  house¬ 
work;  man  for  light  farm  work;  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  comfortable  rooms;  good  wages.  Mr.  Adam  J. 
Eckert,  High  Mowing,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 


TEST  cow  milker,  thoroughly  experienced  and  one 
who  has  produced  good  results ;  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  man;  bonus.  Reply:  Miss  Shreenan, 
9405  Sutphin  Blvd.,’  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single,  sober,  reliable  man  to  help  on 
a  dairy  farm;  steady  work.  Villa  Joseph  Marie, 
Newtown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  helper,  $20  monthly  and 
board.  BOX  9193,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  motherless  home,  middle 
aged  women,  Protestant;  three  girls,  one  who  has 
been  in  country  preferred;  no  objection  to  child.  Mrs. 
Ackerly,  pleaso  notice.  George  Wallace,  Clinton,  Conn. 


HOUSEWORKER.  good  reliable  woman  for  family  of 
four,  light  cooking,  no  laundry;  30  miles  from 
New  York,  country  district;  salary  $110  per  month. 
Kennedy,  New  City,  Rockland  County. 


FARM  manager  wanted,  350  acres,  in  Carroll 
County;  richest  farm  section  in  Maryland ;  excellent 
living  conditions  provided;  farm  devoted  to  grazing  and 
winter  feeding  of  beef  cattle:  also  large,  modem  lay¬ 
ing  house,  accommodating  800  hens;  fine  opportunity 
for  high  type  family.  Box  878,  1474  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


MIDDLE  aged  couple  as  caretakers  on  farm  near 
Poughkeepsie;  woman  to  cook  and  man  to  care  for 
small  garden  and  chickens ;  steady  position  under 
ideal  surroundings  and  conditions;  owner  and  wife 
only  come  to  farm  week  ends.  BOX  9201,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  as  caretakers  on  farm  in  Southern  Dutchess 
County;  light  duties,  steady  position;  salary  $60  per 
month  and  board.  BOX  9202,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  aged  couple  (white)  to  serve  in  home  as 
chauffeur,  houseman  and  cook;  only  two  in  family; 
separate  apartment  for  couple.  BOX  9198,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN-FARMER,  experienced  in  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  machinery  and  crop  rotation;  small  herd,  mod¬ 
ern  buildings;  convenient  transportation  to  New  York 
City:  privileges  and  good  salary;  couple  or  small 
family  preferred;  state  previous  employment;  replies 
confidential.  BOX  9196,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  over  15,  helper;  board  and  $20 
monthly;  also  younger  boy  for  good  home,  board 
and  clothes.  BOX  9192,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  mother  wants  motherly  housekeeper  to 
care  for  school-age  daughter  and  apartment  in 
Bronx,  New  York  City;  sleep  in;  pleasant  room,  con¬ 
genial  home  for  right  person;  state  details.  BOX 
9212,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Expert  timber  cutters  and  teamsters  to 
do  logging  for  national  defense;  excellent  wages; 
permanent  position;  only  experts  in  this  field  need 
apply.  BOX  9214,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  wife,  childless;  man  experienced  general  farm 
work;  good  two-horse  teamster,  understands  ordi¬ 
nary  farm  machinery;  ability  working  farm  foreman; 
wife  care  some  rooms  and  fill  in  relief  waitress;  posi¬ 
tion  at  small  institution  in  Massachusetts:  desirable 
position;  state  ages;  when  at  liberty;  $200-$220,  board 
and  room  monthly.  BOX  9207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  farmer  with  small  family, 
capable  of  operating  50-acre  farm;  compensation 
$100  monthly,  plus  5-room  bungalow,  garden  and 
other  consideration.  BOX  9211,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  offers  permanent  jobs,  $2600  (less  mainte¬ 
nance).  To  married  couples:  As  cottage  parents  at 
State  Training  School  for  Boys,  Warwick,  Orange 
County.  Essential  work:  Interesting,  important,  post¬ 
war;  vacation,  sick  leave;  yearly  increases;  promo¬ 
tions;  low-cost  maintenance.  Qualifications:  Grammar 
school,  good  character,  good  health,  interest  in  chil¬ 
dren:  age  21  to  60.  Reply:  Personnel  Bureau,  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  112  State  St..  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (Essential  workers  need  release  statement.) 


WANTED — A  married  herdsman ;  wages  $125  month, 
with  good  house,  fuel;  must  understand  DeLaval 
milking  machine;  no  outside  farm  work;  also  need 
single  man.  Mossy  Brook  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  (no  children)  for 
fox  and  mink  farm,  who  is  willing  to  learn;  good 
wages;  two  rooms,  furnished  for  light  housekeeping. 
Pindale  Fur  Farm,  R.  I.,  Millville,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  tree  surgeon,  capable  of  foreman  po¬ 
sition;  year  round  job.  P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  man  and  wife,  for  chicken  farm  in  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.  J. ;  good  home  and  pay.  For  informa¬ 
tion.  call  or  write  Muenchenberg,  2014  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  SUsquehanna  7-6710. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  experienced,  to  handle  lay¬ 
ers  and  young  stock;  must  also  have  knowledge  of 
incubation  and  breeding;  permanent  future  and  ad¬ 
vancement  if  satisfactory;  farm  located  Western  Con¬ 
necticut;  state  age,  nationality,  family,  detail  past 
10  year  positions  and  salary  expected.  BOX  9220, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Test  cow  milker,  either  single  or  mar¬ 
ried,  for  one  of  the  best  Jersey  herds  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  good  wages,  plus  bonuses.  For  more  informa- 
tion  write  Falklands  Farm,  Bchellsburg,  Pa. 


HERDSMAN,  single,  capable  of  improving  small 
Holstein  herd;  also  assist  in  other  farm  work;  good 
wages  and  living  conditions;  references  required.  Fox 
Hill  Farm,  Columbia,  Conn. 


WANTED— Farmer,  married,  for  small  farm;  stone 
house,  running  water,  bath  and  electricity  provid¬ 
ed;  room  for  children;  write  or  telephone.  Dr.  Walton 
Martin,  Cornwall,  Conn.  Cornwall  31. 


WANTED,  immediately,  single  man  for  general 
farming;  responsible  tractor  man;  best  wages 

monthly  and  board.  Hackett  Bros.  Farm,  Town  Line. 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Truck  and  tractor  driver,  understands 
farm  machinery;  sober;  $110  per  month  and  board. 
■  L.  Auclair,  Millwood  Farm,  Framingham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Elderly  man  or  young  boy  for  light  farm 
work;  good  permanent  home,  plus  small  salary 
state  age,  experience  and  references.  BOX  9219’ 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farmer-herdsman,  reliable,  competent  and 

experienced,  to  take  charge  of  240-acre  farm  and 
small  purebred  dairy  herd  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y  ; 
must  understand  farm  machinery  and  tractors;  house’ 
fuel,  light,  privileges;  $130  per  month.  BOX  9252’ 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Houseman  for  pantry  work  and  cleaning- 
salary  with  maintenance;  write  or  telephone  Indian 
Mountain  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.  Tel.  149. 

WANTED — Married  man,  no  children,  reliable,  clean - 
for  general  farm  work  and  help  in  barn;  location 
northern  Dutchess  County;  comfortable  furnished  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  privileges  and  $120  per  month.  BOX 
9253,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper-companion  for  elderly  lady, 
now  living  alone  in  country  above  Brewster,  N.  Y.  * 
must  be  reliable,  with  good  references  and  willing  to 
live  in  country  the  year  round.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars  write  William  C.  Appleton,  Box  468,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 


COOK-HOUSEWORKER — For  family  of  4;  beautiful 
home;  excellent  working  conditions;  live  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  conveniently  near  New  York;  write  in  detail 
experience  and  salary  expected.  BOX  9251,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Male  or  female  to  work  on  farm.  Address 
Louis  Smith,  Wickhaven,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER  or  houseworker,  business  couple,  one 
child;  private  home;  washing  machine;  light  cook¬ 
ing;  good  home.  Write  Mrs.  Jesse  Deutsch,  Wood- 
ridge,  N.  Y.  Give  particulars.  State  salary. 


Island;  must  be  married,  no  children;  duties  do 
not  include  wife;  salary  $150  per  month  and  five- 
room  house,  with  all  improvements;  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  as  caretaker  and  gardener;  no 
others  need  apply.  Write,  stating  references,  C. 
Stone,  505  Court  St.,  Brooklyn. 


WANTED — Two  single,  experienced  men  for  general 
farm  work  on  private  estate ;  high-class  Jersey  herd ; 
DeLaval  milker  used,  modem  barn  and  machinery;  $80 
a  month,  room  and  board.  Sommer,  Whitpain  Farm, 
Ambler,  Pa. 


WANTED — A  woman  in  her  early  forties  for  short 
order  took  and  barmaid.  P.  O.  Box  35,  Boston 
Corner,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  woman  for  general  housework, 
own  room,  bath;  lady  alone;  pleasant  Connecticut 
village;  $15  weekly.  BOX  9249,  Rural  New-Yorker 


wno  is 


-  —  „  siaugmer  nouse  Dutcner;  can  buy  live¬ 
stock  from  farmers,  make  himself  generally  useful. 
BOX  9248,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IF  you  are  a  good  cook  and  your  husband  a  good  all¬ 
round  farmer,  capable  of  fitting  into  congenial  or¬ 
chard  farm  crew,  we  offer  you  a  fine  home  in  a  big 
modern  farm  home  near  Hartford;  small  family,  with 
two  school-age  children;  two  rooms  and  bath  for  you, 
oil  heated;  modern  all  electric  kitchen,  plenty  of 
meat,  fruit  and  vegetables  in  our  own  freezers;  other 
help  employed;  top  wages  to  cheerful,  energetic 
couple.  Write  complete  details  of  personal  history 
and  experience,  wages  you  want  to  make  you  happy,  to 
Box  208,  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Caretakers,  couple  without  children  in  ex¬ 
change  for  chores  on  place;  will  give  separate  four- 
room  apartment  and  bath,  with  light,  heat  and  phone 
and  $75  a  month;  man  may  be  partly  employed  else¬ 
where;  some  driving;  a  permanent  home.  Write  full 
qualifications  first  letter  to  Miss  Edith  Diehl,  Brew¬ 
ster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  boys’  school,  urgent,  steady  pantryman 
and  two  kitchenmen;  $100  a  month,  room,  heat, 
meals  and  laundry.  Apply  Albenge,  P.  O.  Box  309. 
Windsor,  Conn. 


ruiLitu  man.  must  be  experienced  in  broiler 
raising  in  batteries;  must  be  capable  of  working 
and  taking  full  charge  of  12,000  to  15.000  chickens; 
good  salary;  modern  house  for  right  man;  reference. 
W.  E.  Wright,  Rt.  2,  Box  329,  Hampton,  Va. 

OLD  couple  wanted;  man  good  milker,  teamster,  capa¬ 
ble  handle  farm  machinery;  wife  cook,  housekeeper; 
job  steady  to  right  couple;  room,  board,  good  wages. 
N.  Pappas,  200  West  50th  St..  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Baker  for  country  institution. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOX  9226, 


WANTED — Man  to  look  after  a  small  storeroom  one 
able  to  cut  up  meat  in  country  institution.  BOX 
9228  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Laundress  for  country  institution;  will 
consider  mother  with  a  child.  BOX  9227  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  to  do  general  housework  three  in 
family;  good  wages;  older  person  preferred;  two 
children  ages  9  and  11;  Katonah,  N.  Y.  BOX  9230, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  middle  aged  lady  to  care  for 
motherless  home.  BOX  9254,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  aged  married,  experienced  gardener  farmer 
for  maintenance  on  modern  farm  in  New  Jersey 
where  other  help  is  kept;  chickens  and  cows  are  for 
farm  use  only;  milk  room,  butter,  cheese,  preserving 
expected  of  wife;  position  available  at  once  and  is 
permanent;  write,  stating  age.  experience,  references 
and  salary  expected.  BOX  9255,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN  where  other  help  employed;  country  in 
summer.  New  York  winter;  must  know  how  to 
drive;  room  with  bath  both  homes;  references.  BOX 
9256,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  of  16  or  over  as  helper  on  general  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  farm  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
BOX  9264,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  experienced,  to  care  for  reg¬ 
istered  Berkshire  hogs,  also  experienced  with  han¬ 
dling  beef  cattle;  excellent  References  required;  north¬ 
ern  Bergen  County,  N.  J. ;  good  salary,  house,  light 
and  fuel;  good  school.  BOX  9270,  Rural  New-Yorker 


HOUSEKEEPER,  middle  aged,  plain  cook;  five-room 
apartment;  couple,  boys  aged  7,  15;  good  home; 
modest  salary;  references;  state  details  letter  Gold¬ 
man,  77  West  85th  St.,  Apt.  6D,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  married,  to  run  broiler  and  roast¬ 
ing  chicken  equipped  plant,  10,000  capacity;  half 
share  profit;  must  be  experienced  and  responsible 
person;  excellent  opportunity.  Write  J.  Spejiak,  R 
D.  1.  Millville,  N.  J. 


ORCHARDIST  wanted  at  once;  good  apple  and  peach 
man;  cottage  and  extras  included;  full  information 
regarding  experience;  young  bearing  trees;  good  fu¬ 
ture  to  right  party;  in  Rhode  Island.  BOX  9277, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  wilt  be  found  on  page  462 • 


A  good  pasture  fence  holds  a  lesson  on  tractor  care 


YOU  know  what  a  herd  of  loose  cows  can 
do  to  a  field  of  ripe  corn!  A  husky  pas¬ 
ture  fence  is  the  ounce  of  prevention  that 
keeps  them  where  they  belong— and  saves 
tons  of  loss. 

Are  you  taking  the  same  sensible  steps 
to  guard  your  tractor?  If  you  fence  it  off 
from  WEAR,  you’re  not  likely  to  be  having 
breakdowns  that  could  cost  you  a  crop. 
Especially  today,  with  repair  parts  hard  to 
get,  and  the  few  available  tractor  mechan¬ 
ics  overloaded  with  work. 


Get  started  using  Veedol  Tractor  Oil. 
Learn  why  thousands  of  hustling  farmers 
swear  by  Veedol  Tractor  Oil’s  ability  to 
fight  wear  and  reduce  engine  heat.  Learn 
why  Veedol  can  keep  tractors  rolling 
through  the  longest,  toughest  hours  of 
punishment  you  can  dish  out. 

Maybe  this  will  give  you  an  idea  about 
Veedol:  ordinary  tractor  oils  are  changed 
every  60  or  70  hours.  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  is 
good  for  twice  as  long — and  gives  unfailing 
protection  every  second  of  the  time! 


Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  saves  FUEL 
by  reducing  power  blow-by.  SAVES  TIME 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays,  saves 
repairs  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance,  saves  OIL — good  for  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline -driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  SAVES  TRACTORS 
— assures  long,  economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA  ...  "A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK" 

150-HOUR  VEEDOL 

OIL  IS  AMMUNITION ...  USE  IT  WISELY  •  BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  TODAY 
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“  Beautiful  over  my  Pathway  the  Forest  Spoils  are  Shed  ” 
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POSITIVE  CLEANING 


TRACTION 


Yov  can  depend  on  Firestone 
Ground  Grips  for  positive  cleaning 
and  maximum  traction  under  all  soil 
conditions.  Firestone’s  patented  fea¬ 
ture,  triple-braced,  connected  traction 
bars,  makes  this  possible  on  any  job, 
any  time,  anywhere. 

Triple  -  braced  traction  bars  have 
no  broken  tread  bar  slots  to  collect 
mud  and  trash.  The  Ground  Grip 
Tread  is  always  clean  .  .  .  ready  to 
grip  the  ground.  And  triple-bracing 


prevents  loss  of  power  through  bend¬ 
ing  or  breaking.  Connected  bars  give 
Firestone  Ground  Grips  up  to  215 
extra  inches  of  traction  bar  length  per 
tractor  in  the  center  of  the  tread  where 
it  is  needed  most  to  provide  maximum 
traction. 

These  are  the  facts  behind  the 
superiority  of  Ground  Grips  over  all 
other  tractor  tires.  They  are  supported 
by  the  experience,  reputation  and 
"know-how”  of  Firestone,  the  pioneer 
and  pacemaker. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks  and  the  Firestone  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Howard  Barlow,  Monday  evenings,  over  N.  B.  C. 


Mr.  Ixtro  Traction  represents 
Jxtro  Bar  Length)  Ibol  gives  Superior 
Pulling  Power  to  HRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TRACTOR  TIRES 


firestone  M0™”SCR,P 

FIRESTONE  PUT  THE  FARM  ON  RUBBER 


Copyrieht,  1944,  TUe  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co. 


Welding  Comes  to  the  Farm 

The  war,  with  its  shortages  of  man 
power  and  materials,  replacements  and 
repairs,  combined  with  the  huge  de¬ 
mands  for  food,  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  many  new  practices  on  the  farms  of 
America.  Some  of  these  will  be  aban¬ 
doned  when  victory  is  won  for  the  more 
convenient  and  efficient  ways  of  doing 
things  which  prevailed  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Others,  which  have  proven 
their  merit,  will  be  retained  and  may 
be  counted  upon  to  play  an  important 
part  in  farming  of  the  future.  Among 
wartime  practices  which  are  most  like¬ 
ly  to  survive  is  the  greatly  expanded 
use  of  welding.  Even  before  the  war, 
many  farmers  were  experimenting  with 
electric  arc  welders,  either  of  the  gen¬ 
erator  or  transformer  type.  While  most 
of  these  machines  were  small  and  of 
insufficient  capacity  for  many  jobs,  they 
did  open  up  a  vision  of  vast  possibilities 
for  the  profitable  use  of  welding  on  the 
farm. 

Equipment  repair  centers  have  made 
extensive  use  of  welding  in  restoring 
broken  and  worn  implements  to  service 
and,  in  so  doing,  have  given  further  im¬ 
petus  to  the  growing  acceptance  of 
welding.  Thus,  while  equipment  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain,  many  farmers 
are  making  use  of  such  apparatus  as 
they  have  been  able  to  secure  or  are 
planning  the  purchase  of  welding  out¬ 
fits  when  they  again  become  easily 
obtainable. 

To  illustrate  one  of  the  many  farm 
uses  of  welding,  a  farmer  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  constructed  a  strong,  light¬ 
weight,  rubber-tired  farm  wagon  from 
two  old  automobile  front  ends  and  a 
couple  of  lengths  of  salvaged  pipe,  using 
his  welding  outfit  to  do  the  job.  The 
spindles  for  the  rear  wheels  were  weld¬ 
ed  in  position  to  keep  them  from  turn¬ 
ing.  A  six-foot  length  of  three-inch 
pipe  was  welded  to  the  center  of  the 
axle  and  the  entire  assembly  made 
rigid  by  welding  the  point  of  the  wish¬ 
bone  to  the  pipe.  The  spindles  of  the 
front  wheels  are  allowed  free  play  and 
the  tie  rod  left  in  position.  An  inge¬ 
nious  arrangement  swings  the  wheels 
in  the  direction  of  the  pull  on  the  tongue 
or  tractor  hitch.  A  piece  of  2%-inch 
pipe  is  welded  to  the  axle  and  the  wish¬ 
bone  point  is  welded  to  the  pipe  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rear  end  is  con¬ 
structed.  The  2%-inch  pipe  telescopes 
into  the  3-inch  pipe,  forming  the  pole 
of  the  wagon  and  joining  the  front  and 
rear  ends.  A  %-inch  hole  is  drilled 
through  the  3-inch  pipe  about  six  inches 
from  the  front  end.  Similar  holes  are 
drilled  at  regular  intervals  through  the 
smaller  pipe.  The  wheelbase  is  adjust¬ 
ed  by  sliding  the  smaller  pipe  forward 
or  backward  inside  the  larger  to  the  de¬ 
sired  position  and  dropping  a  %-inch 
bolt  through  the  holes  in  both  pipes. 
The  wagon  box  rests  on  angle-irons 
raised  to  position  above  the  axles  by 
short  pieces  of  pipe  welded  to  the  tops 
of  the  axles. 

Many  farmers  have  equipped  their 
implements  with  rubber  tires  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  old  steel  rims,  cutting  down  the 
spokes  and  welding  on  new  rims  of  the 
required  size.  Others  have  made  many 
different  time  and  labor  saving  gadgets 
like  the  easily  cleaned  hog  feeding 
troughs  which  one  farmer  made  by 
splitting  an  old  range  boiler  tank  length¬ 
wise  and  welding  strap  iron  legs  on  each 
of  the  sections.  Another  important  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  welding  process  on  the 
farm  is  in  the  hard-facing  of  wearing 
surfaces  of  implements,  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  runners,  discs,  plow 
points,  mould  boards,  harrow  teeth  and 
cutting  blades.  Using  special  hard-fac¬ 
ing  rods,  a  hard,  long-wearing  surface 
can  be  applied  to  both  new  and  used 
parts  which  often  gives  several  times 
the  service  of  the  original  parts. 

Undoubtedly,  the  question  will  arise 
as  to  whether  electric  arc  or  oxy-acety- 
lene  welding  is  best  suited  to  the  farm¬ 
er’s  requirements.  Since  each  has  its 
advantages  and  each  will  do  certain 
jobs  better,  the  ideal  situation  would  be 
to  have  both  available.  However,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  choice,  the 
decision  should  be  based  on  a  study  of 
the  work  to  be  done. 

An  important  feature  of  the  oxyacety- 
lene  process,  of  special  value  to  the 
farmer,  is  its  versatility.  By  using 
proper  size  tips,  the  welding  torch  can 
be  used  for  welding  various  metals  in 
all  forms  from  light  gauges  to  heavy 
plates,  shapes  and  castings.  The  oxy- 
acetylene  process  can  also  be  used  for 
brazing  where  welding  is  impractical, 
for  heating,  for  bending  and,  where 
proper  torch  equipment  is  at  hand,  for 
rapidly  cutting  steel  plate,  pipe,  struc¬ 
tural,  etc.,  for  construction,  disman¬ 
tling  and  salvage.  The  gases  used  in 
oxyacetyiene  welding  and  cutting  are 
contained  in  cylinders  which  can  read¬ 
ily  be  moved  about  to  any  job,  permit¬ 
ting  work  to  be  performed  in  the  shop 
or  in  the  field,  with  proper  regard  for 
the  fire  hazard  from  the  welding  flame 
where  combustible  materials  are  in 
proximity  to  the  work  or  where  dry 
crops  are  standing.  While  oxyacetyiene 
welding  requires  somewhat  greater 
skill  than  arc  welding  and  is,  therefore, 
more  difficult  to  learn,  the  beginner, 
with  a  little  practice,  will  be  able  to 
secure  good  results. 

Electric  arc  welding  requires  less 
skill.  It  is  easier  to  control  and  the  new 
user  is  assured  of  better  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  usefulness  is  limited  to 
(Continued  on  Page  494.) 
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By  T.  B,  Charles 


MAGINE  a  farmer  deliberately- 
feeding  2000  to  3000  rats  on  one 
farm!  Well,  a  mature  rat  eats 
nearly  as  much  feed  in  a  year 
as  a  hen,  but  it  does  not  lay  any 
eggs.  Rats  also  spoil  and  soil 
bags  and  do  material  damage  to 

buildings. 

I  have  just  spent  three  weeks  in  the  field  with 
a  rodent  control  agent  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  losses  in¬ 
curred  by  rats  on  poultry  and  dairy  farms. 
There  are  at  least  250,000,000  rats  in  the  United 
States.  The  cities  have  their  share,  which  is 
plenty.  City  dumps,  or  dumps  anywhere,  are 
swell  breeding  places. 

Starting  with  a  pair  of  rats,  a  population  of 
between  400-500  rats  can  be  expected  within 
a  year  if  nothing  is  done  to  kill  them,  as 
there  will  be  five  to  fifteen  young  rats  every 
three  weeks,  and  these  breed  in  two  months’ 
time.  So  if  you  have  only  a  pair  of  rats  now 
and  do  nothing  about  it,  by  a  year  from  now 
you  will  be  overrun  with  rats.  However,  about 
only  one  rat  in  ten  is  seen.  So  if  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  around,  there  are  probably  plenty  that 
you  don’t  see. 

The  rat  population  is  on  the  increase,  and 
with  the  shortage  of  man  power,  control  meas- 


If  you  want  to  attract  rats  from  miles  around, 
leave  dead  hens,  and  piles  of  blood  and  feath¬ 
ers  around  your  premises.  All  dead  hens,  feath¬ 
ers  and  refuse  should  be  burned.  A  home¬ 
made  incinerator  will  do  the  job.  Clean  up  all 
junk  and  refuse  laying  around.  You  can  be 
pretty  sure  that  if  there  is  a  mess  of  junk 
around,  and  that  if  accessible  feed  is  around, 
rats  will  be  there  also.  Thus,  in  many  cases,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  drive  in  to  know  that  rats 
are  around  the  buildings.  Clean  up  all  junk 
heaps  and  dumps  where  rats  can  hide,  feed 
and  breed. 

Exterminating  Rats 

« 

Rat  bait  preferences  are  as  follows:  Horse 
meat  or  fish,  vegetables  or  fruit,  peanut  butter, 
and  poultry  or  dairy  feeds.  What  works  in  one 
place  will  not  necessarily  work  in  another,  so 
try  out  the  rats  and  cater  to  their  taste.  Grind 
all  bait.  As  already  stated,  the  rat  is  a  hoarder; 
thus  if  the  bait  is  in  pieces,  the  rat  will  lug  it 
off  and  hoard  it.  The  danger  to  other  animals 
is  in  the  lugging;  others  could  pick  it  up  then. 

Pre-bait  if  possible.  Place  the  bait,  without 
the  poison,  around  the  rat  runways,  and  then 
give  them  all  they  will  take  for  four  or  five 
nights.  This  gets  the  rats  to  coming  to  eat  the 
bait,  and  the  amount  they  take  will  be  an  in¬ 


ures  are  hard  to  put  into  effect;  also,  less  poi-  dication  of  your  rat  population.  Then,  if  possi- 
soning  is  being  done.  Thus,  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  all  to  keep  on  fighting 
the  rat.  In  addition  to  the  actual 
feed  eaten  and  damage  caused,  the 
rat  may  also  be  a  potent  source  of 
disease  spread  on  farms,  as  well  as 
in  cities.  It  is  known  that  rats  can 
carry  and  spread  such  human  dis¬ 
eases  as  trichinosis,  yellow  jaun¬ 
dice,  bubonic  plague,  typhoid  fe¬ 
ver,  rat  bite  fever  and  many  other 
filth-borne  diseases;  and  such  live¬ 
stock  diseases  as  fowl  pox,  cocci- 
diosis,  fowl  T.  B.  and  hog  cholera. 

It  is  the  general  observation  that 
where  severe  infestations  of  rats 
exist,  there  disease  troubles  are 
increased,  and  as  the  rat  popula¬ 
tion  is  exterminated,  disease  trou¬ 
bles  are  reduced. 


Rat  Control 

Cats  are  good  rat  exterminators, 
but  cats  cannot  live  on  rat  meat  alone;  they 
must  have  other  food  as  well.  Have  a  number 
of  cats  and  then  help  them  keep  the  rats  under 
control.  Do  not,  however,  expect  miracles. 
Give  the  cats  a  chance.  We  visited  one  farm 
where  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  of  rat  dam¬ 
age  and  an  apparent  high  rat  population.  Six 
cats  were  put  into  an  empty  hen  house  one 
night  to  do  a  job  of  cleaning  out  the  rats.  The 
sad  part  of  this  story  is  that  the  next  morning 
only  two  cats  were  alive;  the  other  four  had 
been  killed  and  eaten  by  the  rats. 

Rats  are  notorious  as  hoarders.  As  evidence 
of  this  hoarding  instinct,  let’s  see  what  they  do 
to  chicks.  Some  weeks  ago,  a  poultry  man 
came  to  my  office  and  said:  “I  have  rat  trouble; 
what  can  I  do?”  He  had  about  2400  three- 
weeks-old  chicks  in  a  brooder  house.  In  three 
nights,  the  rats  killed  and  lugged  off  1200  of 
these  chicks.  About  500  of  them  were  later 
found  neatly  stacked  in  a  box  un¬ 
der  the  stairs. 

The  only  permanent  control  of 
rats  is  rat-proofing.  It  can  be  built 
into  new  buildings.  Thus,  when 
you  are  able  to  put  up  new  build¬ 
ings,  the  plans  should  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  a  man  trained  in  rodent  con¬ 
trol  before  the  buildings  are 
started.  Even  old  buildings  can  be 
rat-proofed,  but  in  some  cases  the 
cost  will  be  high,  especially  in  re¬ 
modeled  barns  which  are  setting  on 
old  stone  foundations.  These  stone 
foundations  are  excellent  breeding 
places  for  rats,  but  they  can  be  rat- 
proofed  with  suitable  concrete  con¬ 
struction.  Rat-proofing,  sanitation 
and  clean-up  are  the  best  methods 
of  rat  control. 


A  concrete  floor  in  the  poultry  house  at  DeWitt  Rockefeller’s  farm,  in  Greene 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  helped  to  stop  rat  trouble.  His  little  daughters,  Virginia  and 
Janet,  like  to  help  feed  the  New  Hampshire  pullets. 


ble,  pick  up  all  unpoisoned  bait.  Next,  put  out 
the  same  bait,  but  with  the  poison  added,  in 
the  same  place  and  elsewhere  around  the  build¬ 
ings.  This  should  result  in  a  good  kill  of  rats. 
Place  the  bait  where  only  the  rats  can  get  at 
it.  Poison  for  rats  is  just  like  dynamite.  It  is 
all  right  if  you  know  how  to  use  it  according  to 
directions  and  with  proper  caution. 

Red  Squill  is  the  safest  rat  poison.  It  kills 
only  rats  because  they  cannot  retch.  While 
the  product  standardized  by  the  Government 
to  killing  strength  for  rats  has  been  off  the 
market,  it  is  now  available  through  your  county 
agent  and  also  in  commercial  form.  Zinc  phos¬ 
phide  is  also  available  and  is  effective,  but  it  is 
lethal  (death)  to  other  animals  and  humans, 
and  therefore  must  be  placed  where  no  animal 
other  than  the  rat  can  get  at  it.  Zinc  phosphide 
is  a  so-called  unstable  poison,  as  it  is  oxidized 
in  the  blood  stream  of  the  rat;  thus,  if  your  dog 


On  the  farm  the  only  good  rats  are  the  dead  ones. 
Here  are  126  rats,  dead  from  zinc  phosphide  poisoning; 
the  result  of  proper  prebaiting  and  poisoning  cam¬ 
paign.  Many  died  in  burrows. 

or  cat  eats  a  dead  rat  thus  poisoned,  it  will  not 
kill  it.  Commercial  preparations  of  strychnine 
are  effective,  but  will  also  kill  other  animals. 

Other  methods  of  exterminating  rats  in¬ 
clude  snapback  or  backbreaker  traps,  best  set 
unbaited  if  a  large  trigger  is  installed.  Do  not 
worry  about  human  scent,  because  the  rats 
look  to  humans  for  food  and  are  used  to  this 
scent.  If  rats  are  in  burrows,  a  hose  can  be 
attached  to  the  exhaust  pipe  of  your  car  and 
put  down  the  hole.  A  rich  gasoline  mixture 
will  provide  plenty  of  carbon  monoxide  to  do 
the  job,  but  watch  out  for  yourself  if  this 
method  is  used  inside  a  building.  Cyanogas 
can  also  be  used  with  good  results.  This 
gas,  however,  is  lethal  to  man,  so  use  only 
after  securing  proper  instructions,  and  then 
never  alone.  If  dropping  pits  are 
used,  superphosphate  can  be  used 
as  a  rat  repellent.  Clean  out  the 
pits  and  spread  superphosphate  at 
the  rate  of  seven  to  eight  pounds 
per  100  birds  per  week.  This  will 
apparently  prevent  rats  from  liv¬ 
ing  or  nesting  in  the  pits. 

Until  rat-proofing  of  poultry 
houses  and  buildings  is  done,  it  is 
necessary  to  fight  rats  regularly. 
These  extermination  programs 
should  therefore  be  conducted  at 
least  three  times  each  year.  Such  a 
continuous  system  of  eradication  is 
discouraging  to  rats,  and  they  will 
tend  to  migrate  from  farms  that 
are  hostile  to  them.  No  animal 
lives  that  has  a  stronger  instinct 
for  self-protection  than  the  com¬ 
mon  brown  rat.  There  are  too 
many  places  that  are  easy  of  ac¬ 
cess  and  where  they  can  live  and 
reproduce  without  being  interfered  with.  So 
show  them  they  are  not  welcome. 


The  only  permanent  control  of  rats  is  to  rat-proof  buildings.  This  concrete  foun¬ 
dation  shows  a  good  rat-proof  poultry  house  construction.  It  has  built  the  rats 
out  at  H.  G.  McKenney’s  farm,  Pittsfield,  in  Merrimack  County,  New  Hampshire, 


Rats  May  Start  Cannibalism 

Evidence  is  accumulating  to  the  effect  that 
epidemics  of  poultry  cannibalism  have  been 
started  by  rats  injuring  the  abdomen  of  birds 
on  the  roosts  at  night.  This  is  especially  true 
where  pits  are  allowed  to  get  filled  up  so  that 
the  rats  can  get  directly  under  the  hens.  We 
have  had  several  cases  where  the  rear  of  the 
birds  was  eaten  out  at  night  by  rats,  while  the 
hens  wrere  on  the  roosts.  The  only  cure  for  this 
is,  of  course,  rat-proofing  the  building. 

Community  action  is  essential.  Rats  travel 
up  to  five  miles,  so  if  you  clean  up  most  of 
yours,  some  may  go  to  your  neighbors.  Also, 
if  he  poisons  his  rats,  some  that  escape  will 
probably  come  to  your  farm  for  feed.  Get 
together  with  your  neighbors  and  then 
all  do  an  exterminating  job  on 
rats  on  the  same  day.  Last  but  not 
least,  keep  your  feed  up  on  racks 
and  away  from  the  wall,  so  that 
cats  and  dogs  can  get  at  the  rats. 
You  will  cut  your  losses  with  a 
rat -proof  grain  room,  even  if  you 
do  nothing  else. 

If  you  can  just  make  up  your 
mind  that  every  rat  on  your  farm 
eats  nearly  as  much  as  a  hen,  plus 
the  feed  it  destroys  and  the  bags 
it  ruins,  maybe  it  will  seem  easier 
to  find  time  to  fight  rats  regularly. 
When  we  realize  that  rat  infested 
farms  are  liable  to  be  disease-in¬ 
fested,  we  begin  to  see  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  this  battle  between  rat  and 
man.  So  far  the  rat  has  been  win¬ 
ning  it. 


Rats  in  the  Hen  House 
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Livestock  Carcass  Cuts 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

F  an  animal  breaks  a  leg,  sustains  a  severe 
cut  or  other  mechanical  injury  and  can  be 
killed  and  bled  out  within  twenty-four  hours 
or  possibly  a  little  longer,  its  carcass  will  be 
suitable  for  human  consumption,  provided  it 
is  otherwise  normal.  The  bruised  or  injured 
parts  should  be  carefully  and  completely 
trimmed  out  and  discarded.  However,  home 
slaughtering  of  livestock  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  should  not  be  done  if  they  are  suffering 
from  any  disease  caused  by  pathogenic  organ¬ 
isms.  If  they  appear  sick  or  badly  out  of  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  best  to  wait  until  they  have  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  before  being  killed  for  food. 

Federal,  State  and  local  meat  inspectors  are 
on  duty  at  licensed  slaughter  houses  to  exam¬ 
ine  animals  and  their  carcasses  for  any  signs 
of  disease  or  abnormal  conditions.  They  con¬ 
demn  any  livestock  or  meat  which  if  eaten 
might  be  detrimental  to  human  health.  The 
carcasses  from  such  animals,  as  well  as  those 
that  have  died  in  transit,  are  used  for  fertilizer 
and  tankage;  they  are  sterilized  by  steam  cook¬ 
ing  under  pressure  incident  to  such  a  process. 
Raw  bone  meal  has  not  been  so  treated,  and 
therefore  should  not  be  fed  to  animals  as  a 
mineral  supplement;  steamed  bone  meal,  how¬ 
ever,  is  suitable  and  satisfactory. 

Beef  Carcass  Cuts 

Increased  use  of  quick  freezing  units  will 
result  in  many  more  animals  being  farm 
slaughtered  than  in  the  past.  The  average  per¬ 
centage  and  weight  of  the  various  carcass  cuts 
will  be  an  important  consideration  when  plan¬ 
ning  the  season’s  supply  of  quick  frozen  meat 
obtained  from  home  butchering. 

As  soon  as  the  hide  has  been  removed  from 
a  beef  carcass,  it  should  be  divided  by  split¬ 
ting  or  sawing  down  the  backbone,  in  order 
to  permit  quick  cooling  and  easier  handling. 
After  the  side-of-beef  has  thoroughly  cooled 
out,  it  will  then  be  more  firm,  and  can  be  sep¬ 
arated  into  the  fore  and  hind  quarters.  This  is 
done  by  cutting  between  the  twelfth  and  thir¬ 
teenth  ribs  and  sawing  through  the  backbone. 
One  rib  is  thus  left  on  the  hindquarter.  This 
makes  it  easier  to  handle  and  helps  hold  its 
shape.  Sometimes,  with  locally  slaughtered 
cattle  this  cut  was  made  by  leaving  two  or 
more  ribs  on  the  hindquarter.  Obviously  this 
gave  more  weight  to  the  region  of  the  higher 
priced  loin  cuts,  and  was  a  sharp  practice  that 
should  not  be  done  unless  this  additional  meat 
were  sold  at  the  same  price  as  rib  cuts.  Under 
present  Government  regulations,  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  more  than  one  rib 
on  the  hindquarter  when  the  meat 
is  to  be  sold  to  either  the  whole¬ 
saler  or  retail  trade. 

When  cut  with  one  rib  left  on 
the  hindquarter,  a  beef  carcass 
that  grades  as  “good”  will  have  an 
average  of  48%  of  its  total  weight 
in  the  hindquarters  and  52%  in 
the  forequarters.  In  the  hindquar¬ 
ter,  24%  of  the  carcass  weight  is 
composed  of  round,  rump  and  hind 
shank,  15%  of  which  consists  of 
the  buttock  from  which  round 
steaks  are  obtained,  5%  is  rump 
and  4%  hind  shank.  The  full  loin 
represents  20.5%,  consisting  of 
7%  loin  end,  principally  used  for 
sirloin  steaks,  and  13.5%  in  the 
short  loin,  which  is  usually  cut 
into  porterhouse  or  T-bone,  and  club  or  Del- 
monico  steaks  toward  the  front  of  the  loin. 
The  flank  comprises  the  remaining  3.5%.  It 
is  used  for  steaks,  stew  meat,  or  may  be 
ground  for  hamburger. 

After  the  plate,  brisket  and  fore  shank  have 
been  removed  from  the  forequarter,  the  chuck 
and  rib  cuts  are  obtained  by  separating  them 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  counting  from 
the  front.  The  chuck  averages  containing  22% 
of  the  carcass  weight,  of  which  5  %  is  neck  and 
17%  trimmed  chuck.  Steaks  and  roasts  cut 
from  the  chuck  of  a  well  finished  beef  carcass 
are  tender  and  toothsome.  The  neck  can  be 
used  as  rolled  roasts,  stew  meat,  or  for  ham¬ 
burger.  The  rib  piece,  containing  seven  ribs, 
consisting  of  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  inclusive, 
represents  an  average  of  9.5%  of  the  carcass 
weight.  It  can  be  cut  into  either  roasts  or 
steaks.  Rib  steaks  are  delicious,  and  are  being 
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used  more  frequently  since  the  higher  priced 
loin  steaks  have  become  increasingly  scarce. 

The  plate  is  cut  from  the  flank  in  the  rear, 
the  rib  at  the  top  and  the  brisket  in  front.  This 
cut  is  another  that  used  to  permit  considerable 
latitude  relative  to  the  amount  of  rib  that  it 
contained.  Government  regulations  concerning 
cutting  a  side-of-beef  to  be  used  for  sale,  re¬ 
quire  that  the  rib  length  to  be  left  on  the  rib 
cut  shall  be  a  measurement  started  from  the 
inside  protruding  edge  of  the  joining  vertebrae 
at  its  center  and  extending  downward  for  ten 
inches  on  the  inside  of  the  rib.  When  cut  in 


A  fat  steer  weighing  1000  pounds  and  in  good  fleshing 
condition  will  dress  out  a  carcass  of  about  580  pounds. 
From,  it,  approximately  85  pounds  of  delicious  round 
steaks,  as  shown,  can  be  cut  and  then  put  in  a  quick 
freezing  unit  for  later  use  as  desired. 

this  manner,  the  plate  has  about  8.5%  of  the 
total  carcass  weight.  It  is  suitable  for  rolled 
roasts,  short-rib  cuts  and  stew  meat. 

The  brisket  can  be  boned  and  rolled  for 
roasting  or  used  for  boiled  beef.  It  contains  an 
average  of  6.5%  of  the  carcass  weight.  The 
fore  shank  makes  up  the  remaining  5.5%  of 
the  carcass,  and  is  more  meaty  than  the  rear 
shank.  The  top  part  is  called  the  clod,  which 
is  good  for  stew  meat  or  hamburger;  the  re¬ 
mainder  makes  an  excellent  soup  bone. 

Weight  of  Beef  Cuts 

A  steer  that  weighs  1000  pounds  liveweight 
and  dresses  58%  cooled  weight  will  when 
slaughtered  produce  a  carcass  that  grades  as 
“good.”  The  total  weight  of  such  a  carcass  is 
then  580  pounds,  of  which  278.4  pounds  is  in 
the  hindquarters  and  301.6  pounds  in  the  fore¬ 
quarters.  Each  side-of-beef  will  weigh  290 
pounds.  The  total  poundage  weights  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cuts  contained  in  the  hindquarters  are 
round  87,  rump  29,  hind  shank  23.2,  sirloin 
40.6,  porterhouse  (T-bone)  78.3,  and  flank  20.3. 
The  weight  in  pounds  for  the  various  cuts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  forequarters  are  neck  29,  trimmed 


chuck  98.6,  rib  55.1,  plate  49.3,  brisket  37.7, 
and  fore  shank  31.9.  Each  quarter  contains 
just  one  of  the  cuts  listed  so  that  their  indi¬ 
vidual  weight  would  be  one-half  of  the  weights 
given.  The  average  shrink  in  cooling  is  about 

Veal  Cuts 

A  medium  weight  veal  calf  weighing  110 
pounds  and  in  good  condition  will  yield  a  car¬ 
cass  that  when  divided  between  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  ribs  has  49%  of  its  weight  in 
the  hind  saddle  and  51%  in  the  fore  saddle. 
On  the  average,  good  veal  calves  of  this  weight 
dress  about  61%  of  their  liveweight.  The  same 
general  method  is  followed  in  cutting  as  with 
a  side-of-beef.  The  legs,  however,  contain 
about  40%  of  the  carcass  weight. 

Pork  Cuts 

A  200-pound  barrow  will,  on  the  average. 


dress  out  a  carcass  that  represents  about  75% 
of  its  liveweight.  When  cured,  its  hams  will 
weigh  approximately  14  pounds  each,  which  is 
between  18  and  19%  of  the  carcass  weight,  or 
14%  of  its  live  weight.  The  shoulder  pieces 
are  also  suitable  for  curing.  They  will  each 
weigh  about  11  pounds  from  a  barrow  of  this 
weight.  The  average  yield  in  percentages  for 
the  other  pork  cuts  from  a  200-pound  barrow 
based  on  its  live  weight,  are:  Fat  trimmings 
15%,  bacon  pieces  9%,  pork  loin  10%,  face 
and  sausage  trimmings  8%,  feet,  tail  and 
trimmed  bone  3%,  spare  ribs  3%  and  trimmed 
jowl  2%. 

Quick  Frozen  Sausage 

If  pork  sausage  is  to  be  quick  frozen,  then  it 
is  best  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible  following  its 
preparation.  Recent  tests  by  investigators  at 
the  New  York  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
have  shown  that  salt  should  not  be  added  to 
either  ground  pork  or  beef  before  it  is  frozen. 
Its  use  causes  frozen  sausage  to  become  rancid 
more  quickly  than  when  it  is  left  unsalted. 
However,  the  addition  of  other  seasoning  in¬ 
gredients,  such  as  ground  pepper,  sage,  mace 
and  ginger,  assist  in  preserving  quick  frozen 
sausage.  Salt  can  then  be  added  when  the 
sausage  is  removed  for  cooking. 

To  make  tasty  sausage  requires  the  use  of 
good  meat.  The  addition  of  10  to  20%  lean 
beef  to  ground  pork  will  enhance  its  flavor  and 
also  prevent  shrinkage  during  smoking.  If 
pork  sausage  is  smoked  in  casings  at  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  95  deg.  F.  for  four  hours,  it  will 
be  sufficient.  A  good  recipe  for  making  pork 
sausage  to  be  quick  frozen  is  to  coarse-grind 
80  pounds  of  pork  and  20  pounds  of  lean  beef 
together;  next  mix  in  well  six  ounces  of  sage 
and  six  ounces  of  black  pepper  and  regrind  the 
sausage  fine.  Before  cooking,  mix  in  thorough¬ 
ly  1  to  2  %  of  fine  table  salt  according  to  taste. 

Lamb  Carcass  and  Cuts 

Sheep  and  lambs  will  vary  more  for  dress¬ 
ing  percentages  than  other  classes  of  livestock, 
because  there  is  considerable  deviation  with 
them  when  marketed  for  age,  condition  and 
fleece.  The  average  dressing  percentage  for 
sheep  or  lambs  in  good  condition  is  50%.  A 
70 -pound  lamb  that  grades  as  good  will  then 
yield  a  3  5 -pound  carcass.  This  is  a  convenient 
size  for  home  butchering  and  quick  freezing. 

The  legs  from  a  70-pound  fat  lamb  will 
weigh  a  little  over  5  pounds  each  and  repre¬ 
sent  about  30%  of  the  carcass  weight.  They 
should  be  removed  by  cutting  across  the  back 
close  to  the  hip  bone.  If  the  carcass  is  divided 
between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
rib,  the  weight  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  equally  divided  between 
the  fore  and  hind  saddle.  There 
are  several  methods  of  cutting  a 
lamb  carcass.  When  cut  in  the 
manner  mentioned,  the  loin  and 
flank  contain  about  20%  of  the 
carcass  weight.  The  chuck  and 
rack  are  separated  by  cutting  be¬ 
tween  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  The 
rack  contains  12%  of  the  weight 
and  the  chuck  23%.  The  breast, 
including  the  shank,  contains  15% 
of  the  weight,  and  is  removed  by 
cutting  straight  across  the  car¬ 
cass  toward  the  rear  and  sawing 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  ribs, 
starting  at  the  top  edge  of  the  rib 
of  the  second  rib  cartilage. 

No  other  kind  of  livestock  is  so  well  suited 
to  home  use  and  quick  freezing  as  lamb. 
The  cuts  are  convenient  size  for  family  use. 
The  meat  from  a  fat  lamb  that  is  quick  frozen 
as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  out,  is  delicious,  del¬ 
icate  in  flavor  and  highly  nutritious.  When 
well  cooked  and  properly  butchered,  it  will 
provide  a  palatable  variety  in  the  meat  diet 
for  the  farm  table.  The  neck,  shank  and  flank 
can  be  used  to  make  a  wonderful  lamb  stew, 
while  the  breast  and  chuck  (shoulder)  can 
be  boned  and  rolled  before  freezing,  and  then 
used  as  roasts.  The  meat  can  be  trimmed  from 
some  of  the  more  bony  and  less  desirable  cuts 
and  ground.  After  removing  it  from  the  quick 
freezer,  it  can  be  molded  into  patties,  covering 
them  around  the  edge  with  a  strip  of  bacon, 
which  may  be  fastened  with  a  toothpick  and 
broiled  or  fried  so  that  it  will  melt  in  your 
mouth. 


Choice  steers  and  fat  hogs  such  as  these  Angus  and  Chester  Whites,  produced  on 
the  Colton  Farm,  near  Geneva,  in  Seneca  County,  New  York,  will  when  butch¬ 
ered  yield  carcasses  that  carry  large  amounts  of  top  grading  meat  in  the  region 

of  the  most  valuable  cuts. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Peach  Pits 

Could  you  give  me  some  information 
on  the  selection  of  peach  pits  for  root¬ 
stocks?  h.  s.  • 

Peach  seedlings  to  be  used  as  root¬ 
stocks  upon  which  to  bud  cultivated 
varieties  of  peaches,  are  secured  from 
wild  peach  trees  growing  in  the  south¬ 
ern  Appalachian  sections.  These  pits 
are  called  “naturals”;  they  are  small  in 
size  and  come  quite  uniform.  More 
recently,  however,  various  diseases  and 
winter  injury  have  reduced  the  wild 
trees  to  such  an  extent  that  there  are 
not  enough  “naturals”  to  supply  the 
commercial  demand.  The  result  has 
have  been  delivered  to  the  nursery 
trade,  with  some  very  dissatisfying 
results. 

This  situation  has  caused  nurserymen 
to  turn  to  the  West  Coast  to  secure  pits 
from  canning  factories.  Both  the  Lov¬ 
ell  and  Muir  varieties  have  been  found 
to  provide  good  pits — though  most  in¬ 
terest  is  in  the  Lovell.  Accordingly, 
you  can  take  your  choice  between  get¬ 
ting  in  touch  with  some  California 
source  of  seed  or  some  Eastern  source 
of  seed. 

Sometimes  nurserymen  have  used 
pits  of  the  Elberta,  but  this  is  not  good 
practice,  since,  when  the  bud  does  not 
take,  the  resulting  seedling  looks  so 
much  like  a  cultivated  variety  in  the 
nursery  row  that  many  mixtures  have 
arisen.  Further,  Elberta  seedlings  are 
not  overly  hardy. 


Propagating  Blackberries 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  prop¬ 
agate  the  blackberry  from  root  cut¬ 
tings?  c.  R.  K. 

Root  cuttings  are  made  from  roots 
which  are  *4  to  %  inch  in  diameter. 
They  are  cut  into  pieces  one  to  three 
inches  in  length  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  stored  in  a  box  of  sand  in  a  cool 
cellar  over  winter,  so  that  callousing  is 
favored.  The  piece  roots  are  placed 
horizontally  an  inch  or  two  deep  in 
loose  soil  in  early  spring.  Sometimes 
they  are  started  in  a  frame  with  a  little 
bottom  heat  and  then  transplanted  to 
the  open. 

Filberts  From  Seed 

I  am  growing  hazelnut  bushes  that 
have  a  few  nuts  this  year.  Can  you  tell 
me  how  to  grow  them  from  seed?  Do 
I  plant  them  in  the  fall  or  spring,  w. 

If  you  propagate  filberts  from  seed, 
you  should  plant  the  nuts  in  the  fall 
out  of  doors  so  that  they  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  after-ripened  by  the  cool  tempera¬ 
tures  of  fall,  winter  and  spring,  and 
which  is  necessary  before  the  seed  will 
germinate.  Unfortunately,  rodents  have 
a  great  way  of  finding  where  filberts 
have  been  planted  and  so  you  may  have 
to  keep  a  careful  eye  to  see  that  the 
nuts  are  not  dug  off  and  carried  off. 
For  protection  from  rodents,  place  the 


seed  in  damp  sand  in  a  perforated  tin 
can  out  of  doors  or  wrap  it  in  galvan¬ 
ized  netting  and  bury  it  about  six 
inches  deep  in  the  soil.  The  seed  must 
be  dug  up  early  in  the  spring  and  plant¬ 
ed.  The  better  way  to  propagate  fil¬ 
berts,  however,  is  from  the  suckers  that 
arise  around  the  base  of  the  plants. 
These  suckers  root  fairly  readily,  and 
if  you  look  around,  you  will  be  able  to 
dig  out  some  which  are  rooted.  You 
will  be  ahead  of  the  game  to  try  this 
method. 


Shattering  of  Grapes 

We  have  some  Concord  grapes  in  our 
garden.  The  fruit  sets  well  in  the  early 
spring  but  falls  off  the  vines  before  it 
matures.  Could  you  tell  me  the  trouble 
and  how  to  correct  it?  a.  u. 

It  is  characteristic  of  grapes  to  shat¬ 
ter;  that  is,  for  the  berries  to  drop  from 
the  clusters.  The  European  type  grapes 
usually  adhere  quite  well,  whereas  va¬ 
rieties  which  have  a  strong  mixture  of 
the  native  fox  grape  are  prone  to  shat¬ 
ter.  Concord,  for  example,  is  more 
likely  to  shatter  than  is  Herbert. 

Aside  from  this  tendency  of  certain 
varieties  to  shatter,  however,  it  has 
been  observed  that  vines  which  are  in 
good  vigorous  condition  are  less  likely 
to  shatter  than  those  which  are  in  poor 
vigor.  Nitrogenous  fertilizers  applied 
in  early  spring  when  the  young  shoots 
are  about  six  inches  in  length  is  said  to 
be  helpful  using  about  Vz  to  %  pounds 
per  vine. 

Further,  fungus  troubles  may  cause 
the  berries  to  shatter,  especially  mildew 
and  black  rot.  These  diseases  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying  with  bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  4-4-100:  1.  Just  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open.  2.  As  soon  as  the  berries 
set.  3.  When  the  berries  begin  to  touch 
in  the  clusters.  4.  Two  weeks  later. 


Apple  Troubles 

I  am  sending  samples  of  my  apples, 
Tompkins,  King  and  Delicious.  They  are 
affected  with  what  I  think  is  apple  mag¬ 
got.  First  my  Tompkins  King  were  so 
affected  two  years  ago.  Now  all  but  the 
Baldwins  and  Greenings  are  affected. 
I  have  them  sprayed  once  after  blos¬ 
soms  fall.  What  else  would  you  ad¬ 
vise?  c.  H.  P. 

The  Delicious  apples  were  affected 
with  apple  maggot  and  the  Tompkins 
King  with  water  core.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  apple  maggot  in  the  Tomp¬ 
kins  King  fruit  that  you  sent. 

Apple  maggot  is  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of 
2 Y2  pounds  in  100  gallons,  applied  the 
last  of  June  or  the  first  of  July  and 
again  about  the  fifteenth  of  July.  Pick¬ 
ing  up  the  drops  and  destroying  them 
will  help. 

Water  core  is  commonly  associated 
with  disturbed  water  relations  in  the 
plant.  That  is,  in  years  when  there  is  a 
light  crop  and  the  tree  is  out  of  bal¬ 
ance,  the  few  large  fruits  are  likely  to 
have  water  core.  About  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  keep  the  trees  in  good  vigor 
and  in  good  balance  of  growth,  trying 
to  carry  on  such  practices  as  will  in¬ 
duce  annual  bearing. 


The  Garden  in  November 

The  late  fall,  if  the  soil  is  not  too  wet, 
is  the  time  to  get  the  garden  ready  for 
early  spring  planting.  Land  that  is 
level  can  be  plowed  or  spaded  and  left 
rough.  Late  turning  helps  to  destroy 
cut  worms.  All  corn  stalks  and  other 
large-stemmed  plants  should  be  turned 
under  or  put  on  the  compost  pile  and 
covered  with  soil  to  prevent  the  corn 
borer  moths  from  living  over  winter. 

Plan  a  rotation  such  that  the  same 
kinds  of  vegetables  will  be  in  a  different 
location  each  year.  A  convenient  ar¬ 
rangement  is  to  divide  the  garden  in  at 
least  two  sections:  One  of  these  to  be 
planted  with  the  early  crops,  such  as 
spinach,  peas,  radishes,  onions,  early 
cabbage  and  other  hardy  vegetables; 
the  other  section  to  be  reserved  for  the 
later  plantings  of  the  tender  warm 
weather  plants  such  as  corn,  squash, 
beans  and  melons.  These  two  sections 
can  be  alternated  each  year.  If  there 
are  wireworms  on  potatoes  and  club 
roots  on  cabbages  and  related  plants, 
these  areas  must  be  avoided  for  future 
plantings.  Burn  all  infected  cabbage 
stalks. 

Where  sufficient  land  is  available,  the 
entire  garden  area  should  be  rotated 
with  a  clover,  alfalfa  or  grass  sod  or  a 
cultivated  crop  such  as  soy  beans  or 
cow  peas.  If  the  garden  plot  becomes 
badly  infested  with  troublesome  weeds, 
it  may  help  to  rotate  with  a  smoother 
crop  such  as  sunflowers,  buckwheat  or 
millet.  A  field  planted  to  sunflowers 
and  used  as  a  poultry,  sheep  or  hog 
yard  can  be  cleared  of  almost  any 
weed,  in  a  year  or  two,  if  enough  ani¬ 
mals  are  used  to  keep  all  sprouts  grazed 
closely. 

November  is  the  best  time  to  prune 
berry  bushes.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
off,  the  dead  canes  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries  that  fruited  the  past  sea¬ 
son  should  be  cut  out  and  burned.  At 
the  same  time  the  live  canes  should  be 
thinned  out,  leaving  five  or  six  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  to  the  foot  of  row. 
Currants,  gooseberries  and  blueberries 
need  a  moderate  annual  pruning,  which 
consists  of  cutting  out  some  of  the  older 
branches  and  thinning  out  the  small 
twigs.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  berries 
will  become  so  small  that  they  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  pick. 


Raspberries  and  blackberries  need 
some  kind  of  support  to  keep  the 
branches  off  the  ground  when  the  fruit 
is  ripening.  The  canes  may  be  tied  to 
stakes  or  to  wires  running  along  the  row 
about  five  feet  from  the  ground.  A  sat¬ 
isfactory  trellis  can  be  made  by  stretch¬ 
ing  two  wires  rather  loosely  between 
strong  posts  at  each  end  of  the  row. 
Spread  these  wires  apart  with  sticks 
two  feet  long  placed  ten  feet  apart. 
This  should  tighten  the  wires  sufficient¬ 
ly.  Tie  the  canes  to  these  wires,  alter¬ 
nately  one  to  one  wire,  the  next  to  the 
other.  This  makes  a  V-shaped  arrange¬ 
ment  into  which  the  new  canes  can 
grow  and  be  out  of  the  way  while  the 
berries  are  being  picked.  They  also 
furnish  some  shade  and  protection  to 
the  fruit  from  sun  and  wind. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  red  rasp¬ 
berry  and  blackberry  sprouts  from 
growing  between  the  rows,  where  they 
are  not  wanted,  is  to  mulch  heavily  with 
leaves.  This  will  encourage  the  sprouts 
to  come  up  in  the  row.  Some  sprouts 
will  work  through  the  mulch  and  must 
be  chopped  out.  They  can  be  held  in 
check  by  placing  roofing  between  the 
rows  and  covering  this  with  a  mulch. 

Berries  of  all  kinds,  grapes,  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  grow  best  when  mulched. 
The  soil  is  kept  moist  and  the  decaying 
organic  matter  puts  the  soil  in  that  mel¬ 
low,  friable  condition  that  plants  of  this 
kind  need.  Even  in  the  dry  summer  just 
past  in  southern  Connecticut,  mulched 
plants  did  not  suffer  for  water.  This 
work  can  all  be  done  best  in  the  late 
fall,  thereby  saving  much  time  in  the 
busy  spring  and  summer.  d.  f.  jones. 


Vegetable  Growers’  Meeting 

The  Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of 
America  will  hold  its  36th  annual  con¬ 
vention  on  December  5,  6  and  7.  at  the 
Seneca  Hotel,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
program  will  include  such  timely  and 
important  subjects  as  cultural  methods 
and  problems,  post-war  plans  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  insect  and  disease  control, 
and  the  relation  of  agriculture  to  other 
industries.  A  program  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  H.  D.  Brown,  Department 
of  Horticulture,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


IF  YOU  WANT 

CORN 

that  resists  drought 
—withstands  storms 
—yields  more  per  acre 

FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOK 


Don't  take  a  chance  on  corn  that  might  product  results  if  conditions 
are  favorable.  Plant  Funk  G  Hybrids  and  make  sure. 


Funk  G  Hybrids  not  only  give  you  greater  yield  from  every  acre, 
but  they  give  all  7  outstanding  qualities  every  farmer  wants  in  corn— 
(1)  Vigorous  early  growth  that  saves  cultivation,  (2)  Deep,  strong 
roots  that  resist  drought,  (3)  Strong  whippy  stalks  that  withstand 
storms,  (4)  Big,  wide  leaves  that  make  excellent  silage,  (5)  Large, 
uniform  ears  that  husk  easily,  (6)  More  shelled  corn  from  every  ear, 
and  (7)  Greater  yield  from  every  acre  you  plant. 


Whether  you  plant  corn  for  husking  or  for  silage,  whether  you  have 
an  early  or  late  season,  you'll  find  we  have  special  varieties  of  Funk  G 
Hybrids  particularly  suited  to  your  local  climate  or  soil  conditions— 
hybrids  that  are  regularly  out-producing  many  other  corns. 


To  make  sure  you  get  the  right  hybrid  for  your  farm  we  suggest  that 
you  order  early  this  year.  Write  today  for  prices 
and  a  FREE  copy  of  our  new  Hybrid  Corn  Book. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

BOX  311  LANDIS VILLE  (Lancaster  County),  PINNA. 


Large  oats  from  Vicland 
Stalk  (left)  —  ordinary 
•talk  (right).  Actual  size. 


icland  Oats 

$2.50  BU. 

SUPER-YIELDING  strain  develop¬ 
ed  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  U.S.D.  A.  Official  test  growers 
averaged  27.5  bu.  more  per  acre 
than  other  varieties.  Famous  for 
heavy  kernels,  stiff  straw,  early  ma¬ 
turity,  smut  and  rust  resistance.  Blue 
tag  quality  —  officially  sealed  and  cer¬ 
tified.  Original  first  generation 
seed.  (1st  generation  grown 
in  Wisconsin  exclusively). 

WM.  F.  RENK  and  SONS 

Suit  Prairie,  Wit. 


□ 


or  R.D 


Lavender,  Yellow.  Rose 
and  White — Giant  flowers,  5  in. 
across,  on  sturdy  S-ft.  plants. easy 
to  grow  anywhere.  A  15c-Packet  of 
seeds  of  each  color,  all  5  (value  75c) 
postpaid  for  10c!  Send  dime  today. 
Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

imfl'MJ  lll^ 

674  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia  32,  Pa.  J 

* 
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i 
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Send  6  Pkts.  Giant  Zinnia  Seeds 
(Ho.  7S88).  Enclosed  is  10c. 


Name- 


P.O.aState^-J _ 

J^O^siidJSurpeo’e  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


PM 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints  on 
Care  and  Culture  of  Roses.”  Trial 
Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-vear-old 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  best 
varieties  —  guaranteed.  Address— 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSERY 

Route  5,  •  Tyler,  Texas 


Improved  BLUEBERRIE 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grape 

2  Yr.  Plants  60  cents  each,  $7.00  per  doze 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Age  Plants  $1.25  each.  $14  dc 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N. 


FALL  PLANT!  N  6— Mary  Washington  Asparagus 

roots,  Rhubarb.  Horse  Radish  roots.  Ranere  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Herbs.  Witloof  Chicory  roots.  Potted 
Strawberry  plants.  List  sent. 

WARREN  SHINN,  Woodbury,  N.  J.t  Root  Specialist 


CLOVER  SEED,  ALFALFA,  ALSIKE,  TIMOTHY 

The  quality  of  this  fancy  new  crop  Northern  Ohio 
Grown  Seed  cannot  be  surpassed.  If  you  are  a  quality 
buyer,  write  today  for  lowest  producing  section  prices. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  54.  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

Blight  resistant,  five  strong  one-year  trees, 
postpaid  $2.  Write  for  list  of  grafted  and 
select  honey  locust  for  cattle  feed,  walnuts. 
English;  Oaks,  Persimmons,  Flowering 
trees  for  song  bird  food. 


HUT  TREE  NURSERIES.  Box  6SR,  Oewainatown.  Pa. 


Taylor  Red  Raspberry  Plants  for  fall  setting.  State  in¬ 
spected.  10,  $1.75;  25.  $3.50;  100,  $12.00.  Shipment, 
prepaid  to  New  England  States  only. 

WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

THE  1945  OLD  FARMER’S 

ALMANACiK) 

At  Newsstands  Everywhere 
Or  send  18c.  to 

YANKEE,  INC.,  DUBLIN,  N.  H. 


L lotus  and  Supplies,  Blizzard  Ensilage  Cutters  Im¬ 
mediate  shipment.  W.  G.  RUNKLES  MACHINERY 
COMPANY,  185  Oakland  Street,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


Trapper's  Metal 

LLOYD  WOODBECK. 


Tags  name-address  stamped. 
20,  50e.  45,  $1.00.  100,  $2.00. 

ESPERANCE,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE — Locust,  Cedar,  Catalpa  Posts.  Tel. 
Roekaway,  N.  J.  Georg#  Stimpson,  ML  Tabor.  N.  J. 
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KNOW  YOUR  OATS 


AVERAGES  50% 
INCREASE  IN  YIELD 


You'll  wont  to  plant  the  oats  that 
resist  rusts  and  smuts,  mature 
ahead  of  dry  weather,  give 
higher  weight  per  bushel. 

HERE'S  CERTIFIED  SEED 

Why  gamble?  Sow  only  Certi¬ 
fied  First  Generation  Seed  grown 
directly  from  Wisconsin  College 
of  Agriculture  new  foundation 
stocks.  Comes  to  you  tested, 
officially  tagged  and  sealed. 
Send  for  producer's  list. 

/tCduxyi  p<n 

Sty 

Write  for  these  2 
FREE  Booklets 

Amazing  story  of 
Vicland  Oat*  .  .  also 
WISCONSIN  HYBRID 
Corn,  another  out¬ 
standing  Wisconsin 
grain  specialty. 


WISCONSIN  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Agronomy  Bldg.  Madison  6,  Wisconsin 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown ,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 

Plant  for  Nuts— Profit— Shade— Beauty— Fun 

Send  postcard  now  tor  FREE  booklet  and  prices  on 
over  42  varieties  of  nut  trees.  Excellent  for  orna¬ 
mental  purposes.  I  have  experimented  with  nut 
trees  for  over  48  years. 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  St,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING:  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  raspberry, 
grape  and  asparagus  plants;  flow¬ 
ering  shrubs,  shade  trees  and  ever¬ 
greens.  Selling  direct  with  77  years 
experience,  we  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

Box  R 1 14,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


HMD  I?  AD  MED-  are  now  booking  orders  for 

IWK.  rAKiUtK.  "AM ERICA’S  CHOICE  HYBRID 
SEED  CORN”  and  20  other  varieties  of  ensilage  seed 
corns.  Could  use  fanner  agents  to  sell  our  Seed  Com. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY.  Porters  Sldetmo.  Pa. 
Box  T  (Seeds  since  1914). 


For  Farm, 
and  quickly 
Heavy  duty 
for  long 
ter  lubricated 
quired.  No 
wear  out. 
bution, 


or  Truck  Garden.  Eqsilji 
on  any  irrigation  pipe.' 
and  bronze  construction 
Sand  and  dirt  proof.  Wo- 
oil  or  grease  re¬ 
moving  parts  to  rapidly 
coverage— even  _distri- 


WrHe 


BUCKNER  SPRINKLERS  , 


Winter  Gardening 

We  need  not  quit  gardening  alto¬ 
gether  when  winter  comes.  Neither  do 
we  have  to  have  a  greenhouse  for  win¬ 
ter  gardening  operations.  A  reasonably 
warm  cellar  is  quite  sufficient. 

In  November,  get  some  clumps  of 
rhubarb  roots,  frozen  quite  hard.  The 
best  plan  is  to  dig  them  from  a  garden 
and  then  leave  them  on  top  of  the 
ground  to  freeze.  Take  the  hard, 
frozen  clumps  into  the  cooler  part  of 
the  cellar  and  store  them.  Place  a  few 
at  a  time  as  needed  in  a  box  of  earth 
or  sand  in  a  part  of  the  cellar  where 
the  temperature  is  from  50  to  60  de¬ 
grees.  If  the  cellar  has  an  earth  floor, 
they  may  be  planted  in  it,  or  even  in  a 
pile  of  ashes  on  any  kind  of  floor.  Cover 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  sand.  Light 
is  not  necessary.  In  fact,  the  best  stalks 
are  raised  in  the  dark  or  semi-dark.  By 
growing  in  darkness,  the  stalks  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  good  color  and  a  good  quality. 
Besides,  the  leaf  blades  will  grow  but 
little,  and  so  make  it  more  convenient 
to  handle.  If  the  cellar  is  too  light, 
bore  some  holes  in  another  box  for  ven¬ 
tilation  and  place  this  upside  down  over 
the  box  containing  the  rhubarb.  It  will 
take  about  six  weeks  for  them  to  make 
large  stalks. 

Asparagus  can  be  grown  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  in  much  the  same  way.  Dig  up  some 
of  the  roots  in  the  late  fall  or  early 
winter.  Transplant  them  at  once  into 
boxes  of  earth.  Keep  them  in  a  warm 
place  in  the  cellar,  and  water  fre¬ 
quently.  If  an  extra  supply  of  roots  are 
secured  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  until 
wanted  and  then  planted  in  boxes  a  few 
at  a  time,  a  continuous  crop  of  aspara¬ 
gus  can  be  had  all  winter. 

Chives  are  much  like  onions,  but 
with  a  milder  flavor.  If  you  did  not 
raise  any  this  year,  you  can  likely  se¬ 
cure  clumps  of  them  from  a  neighbor 
or  from  the  seed  store.  Set  these  in  a 
box  or  earth  flats  and  put  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Water  them  occasionally  and 
they  will  grow  and  produce  all  winter. 
Chives  need  considerable  light  and  will 
grow  in  any  warm  room  where  the  light 
is  good. 

Seakale,  a  salad  plant,  can  be  forced 
the  same  as  the  other  plants  mentioned. 
If  roots  have  not  been  grown  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  the  seed  store  can  supply  them. 
Cover  the  roots  with  earth  in  a  box  and 
keep  in  a  dark  place,  using  an  inverted 
box  to  cover  the  other  one  if  necessary. 
Water  occasionally.  When  the  new 
stalks  are  a  few  inches  in  length,  they 
can  be  cut  to  make  a  delicious  salad. 

Witloof  chicory,  or  French  endive, 
may  also  be  produced  in  the  cellar. 
Late  in  the  fall,  after  the  plants  in  the 
garden  have  been  thoroughly  chilled 
with  frost,  dig  up  a  sufficient  number  of 
plants.  Keep  the  roots  in  a  cool  place 
and  plant  only  a  few  at  a  time.  They 
should  be  put  upright  in  a  box  of  earth 
fairly  close  together  and  covered  with 
four  to  six  inches  of  earth  or  sand.  In 
three  or  four  weeks,  growth  will  start 
and  each  root  will  develop  a  compact 
bud.  These  creamy  white,  tender  buds 
are  cut  and  used  as  salad. 

In  addition  to  these  vegetables,  which 


are  actually  grown  in  the  cellar  during 
the  winter,  there  are  three  others  which, 
while  they  do  not  grow  to  any  extent, 
may  be  kept  in  their  fresh  state,  such 
as  celery,  brussels  sprouts  and  parsley. 
When  winter  comes,  the  late  celery  may 
be  transplanted  into  a  cold  cellar,  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  entire  plant,  including  the 
root,  leaving  as  much  soil  as  possible  on 
the  latter.  Pack  them  close  together, 
either  on  the  floor  covered  with  earth 
or  in  a  box  of  earth  where  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  not  over  45  degrees.  The  soil 
and  roots  should  be  moistened  fre¬ 
quently,  but  the  tops  of  the  plants 
should  not  be  wet.  The  roots  will  take 
up  some  plant  food  and  the  plants  will 
keep  fresh. 

Brussels  sprouts  can  be  dug  up  the 
same  way  as  celery  and  set  in  boxes  of 
earth  in  the  cellar.  If  plants  are  taken 
up  whose  sprouts  are  only  partly  de¬ 
veloped,  these  will  keep  developing  for 
a  considerable  time  in  the  cellar,  so  the 
sprouts  can  be  used  well  into  the  win¬ 
ter.  Parsley  may  be  kept  through  the 
winter  by  taking  up  a  few  roots  and  set¬ 
ting  them  in  boxes  of  earth.  These  re¬ 
quire  some  sun,  and  if  the  cellar  does 
not  have  a  sunny  window,  they  may  be 
kept  in  some  other  part  of  the  house. 

h.  l.  s. 


Moving  Large  Trees 

We  have  two  trees  which  interfere 
with  alterations  we  wish  to  make,  and 
so  we  should  like  to  move  them.  Should 
they  be  moved  in  spring  or  in  fall?  One 
is  an  oak  about  ten  years  old  and  the 
other  is  a  crab  apple  about  the  same 
age.  J.  H.  m’c. 

Moving  large  trees  is  really  a  task  for 
some  one  who  has  the  equipment  to  do 
a  good  job.  The  writer  has  seen  elm 
trees  moved  which  are  as  high  as  a 
third  story  of  a  building,  and  moved 
with  splendid  results.  In  the  case  of 
these  large  trees,  the  equipment  that 
was  used  called  for  bulldozers,  cranes, 
tractors,  and  a  corps  of  men  trained  in 
just  this  sort  of  work.  They  did  the 
work  in  early  spring  while  the  ground 
was  still  frozen.  They  made  a  deep 
trench  around  the  trees  three  or  four 
feet  out  from  them,  put  cables  under 
them,  tipped  them  over  and  moved 
them  to  holes  which  had  been  prepared 
in  the  fall.  A  liberal  coating  of  peat 
moss  was  applied  around  the  roots  and 
over  the  surface  when  the  job  was 
done.  The  trees  were  watered  carefully 
during  the  following  season.  Results 
were  outstanding.  Where  formerly  there 
had  been  no  trees,  the  one-year  opera¬ 
tion  landscaped  the  building  with  trees 
that  would  have  taken  15  to  20  years 
to  grow  to  that  size. 

Accordingly,  if  you  have  a  profes¬ 
sional  landscape  man  in  your  section,  it 
would  pay  you  to  call  him  in  and  secure 
his  services  even  though  it  costs  you 
something  for  the  job. 

If  you  wish  to  do  it  yourself,  pre¬ 
pare  the  hole  for  the  tree  this  fall.  Dig 
a  trench  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
trunk  early  next  spring.  Cut  down  and 
under  so  as  to  sever  all  main  roots.  Tip 
the  tree  and  move  it  to  the  new  loca¬ 
tion  in  much  the  way  described. 


All -America  Rose 
Selections  for  1945 

Right,  Mirandy,  deep  crimson 
red  in  color,  and  winter  hardy. 
Lower  left,  Horace  McFarland 
is  a  salmon  pinfo  variety.  Lower 
right,  Floradora,  the  novelty 
rose  of  the  year, has  a  camellia¬ 
like  flower,  ranging  from  tan¬ 
gerine  to  scarlet  in  color. 


Insure  your  yields 


W  VICLAND  OATS 


Wisconsin’s  miracle  seed  from  Wis¬ 
consin’s  outstanding  seed  house. 
Average  a  50  per-  cent  greater  yield. 
100  per  cent  first  generation  seed. 


W  HYBRID  CORN 

The  genuine  Wisconsin  “corn  that 
keeps.”  High  yielding, strong  stalked, 
bred  to  grow  solid  ears,  deep  ker¬ 
nels,  small  cob.  Early  maturity  dates! 


ym  §uamtee 

The  big  red  "W**  tag  on  Olds’ 
seeds  assure*  you  the  seed  has 
been  field  tested,  officially 
sampled,  tagged  and  sealed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Agricul* 
tural  Experiment  Association. 


CDrr  Write  for  free. 
rl\t£  descriptive  folder. 


FOOD 
FREEZERS 

TO  AO  CU.  FT.  CAPACITY 

For  HOMES,  FARMS, 
STORES,  INSTITUTIONS 

Enjoy  out  of  season  delicacies 

MEATS  FRUITS 

POULTRY  VEGETABLES 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


No  Priorities  Required 

Write  or  Phone  Dept.  13 


{RAlREFRIGf  RAIO 

Wmm 

678 

BR08BWAY.  NtW  Y0I 
SToYYES*'ifr.'|f:iT  122 

mzm 

2 

FREEZER  PAPER 


LOCKER  BOXES,  LOK-R-BAGS 
CONTAINERS,  TAPE 
STOCKINETTE  TUBING,  ETC. 

Full  Line  Packages  for  Freezing 
Fruits — V  egetables — Meats 

Immediate  Delivery! 

A.  E.  Mac  Adam  &  Co.#  Inc. 

95  Lexington  Ave.,  Brooklyn  5f  N.  Y. 


Tel.  Main  2-8700  or  Write  Dept.  R.N. 
For  Descriptive  Price  List 


F  L EX  - O- S  EA  L 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 
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Successful  Potato  Program 

Being  desirous  erf  knowing  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  planting  potatoes,  an  ap¬ 
peal  was  made  to  the  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  at  the  University  of 
Maine.  The  following  is  in  part  their 
answer:  “In  the  past  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  Aroostook  potato  growers  to 
bury  their  potatoes  two  and  sometimes 
three  times  after  they  were  up.  There 
still  are  many  farmers  who  follow  this 
practice.  The  better  growers,  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  large  yields,  never  cover  the 
plants  once  they  are  up.  When  plant¬ 
ing,  they  cover  the  seed  only  an  inch 
or  two  deep,  so  that  the  plants  will 
come  up  quickly,  and  from  that  time 
on,  they  do  everything  possible  to  get  all 
possible  leaf  area  exposed  to  the  sun. 
They  may  use  a  cultivator  or  weeder 
soon  after  the  plants  are  up,  but  do  not 
shape  the  row  until  the  plants  are  six 
to  eight  inches  tall.  The  size  of  the  row 
depends  to  quite  an  extent  upon  the 
yield  expected,  but  in  light,  sandy  soils 
that  dry  out  readily,  there  will  be  much 
less  evaporation  and  much  less  effect 
from  drought,  if  the  hill  is  relatively 
small.” 

The  program  used  the  past  season  was 
as  follows: 

Bought  certified  seed  May  5.  Spread 
to  sprout  in  a  southwest  opened  window 
the  same  day.  Furrowed  rows  about 
May  12.  Sowed  5-10-10  fertilizer  in  the 
furrows  at  the  rate  of  65  pounds  per 
1000  feet.  Cultivated  in  at  once.  Plahted 
potatoes  May  25,  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  36  inches  between  centers.  Not 
less  than  two  good  eyes  to  a  seed.  Po¬ 
tatoes  showing  June  1.  All  up  by  June  8. 
Plants  dropped  to  ground  the  third 
week  in  August.  All  dug  by  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

After  the  potatoes  were  up,  they  were 
cultivated  every  week,  and  sprayed 
every  week  or  ten  days  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  spray  was  a  mixture  of  six 
spoonfuls  of  lead  arsenate  and  10 
ounces  of  bordeaux  in  3%  gallons  of 
water.  Mist  spray  used  all  over  and 
down  to  the  ground  on  every  plant.  A 
wheel  cultivator  was  used,  but  the  tool 
was  home  made,  and  really  was  more 
of  a  shuffle  hoe.  The  edge  was  three 
teeth  of  an  ordinary  mowing  machine, 
set  to  run  not  over  two  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  tool  did 
not  disturb  the  root  system.  It  was  a 
very  efficient  tool  and  an  absolutely 
perfect  discourager  of  weeds.  Besides 
being  efficient,  it  was  very  fast  and 
could  easily  flat  cultivate  as  much 
ground  as  four  men  with  a  hoe. 

Not  a  sign  of  disease  showed  on  the 
plants,  and  only  a  few  bugs.  When  the 
dry  weather  set  in  during  August,  there 
was  some  trouble  with  cutworms.  Also 
when  the  potatoes  were  dug,  a  few  more 
were  damaged  by  the  worms.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  were  exceptionally  clean,  firm 
and  smooth.  Everybody  who  buys, 
comes  back  for  more  and  speaks  of  how 
mealy  and  clean  they  are. 

The  plants  were  not  hilled  up  till  they 
were  about  12  to  15  inches  high.  They 
were  so  bushy  that  a  hoe  could  not  be 
used.  Instead,  the  cultivator  was  used 
to  soften  the  top  soil,  then  the  cultiva¬ 
tor-plow  was  used  to  turn  the  earth 
against  the  plants  on  each  side.  This 
made  a  mound  not  over  four  inches 
high  and  about  20  inches  broad.  This 
mound  was  dished  in  the  middle.  There 
were  no  potatoes  sunburned.  Instead, 
they  were  well  spread  about  the  mound, 
and  care  had  to  be  taken  to  start  well 
away  from  the  plants  when  digging. 
There  were  only  two  showers  from 
July  29  to  September  5.  Only  one  laid 
the  dust.  The  other  was  a  good  shower 
but  too  late  to  help,  as  the  plants  had 
dropped. 

Every  seed  grew.  The  plants  were 
upwards  of  27  inches  high  and  so  thick 
and  bushy  that  no  ground  was  visible. 
In  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  walk  in  the 
rows  because  the  plants  were  so  inter¬ 
twined.  The  potatoes  were  well  formed. 
Out  of  over  20  bushels,  there  was  only 
a  little  over  a  bushel  of  small  and  dam¬ 
aged  potatoes.  The  hills  averaged  from 
six  to  10  per  hill,  and  many  were  from 
%  to  %  of  a  pound  in  weight.  Their 
quality  was  high.  Due  to  the  short,  dry 
season  the  yield  was  good.  The  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  cultivator  probably  had 
much  to  do  in  conserving  the  moisture 
as  long  as  it  did.  If  another  season 
shows  a  like  result,  the  shallow  plant¬ 
ing,  low-hilling  program  has  been  sold 
to  me.  c.  A.  p. 

York  County,  Me. 


Evening  Farm  Courses 

Evening  courses  in  poultry  keeping, 
gardening,  general  farming  and  other 
subjects  are  being  offered  by  the  State 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  during  the  period  Novem¬ 
ber  6-December  15.  A  second  series  is 
planned  to  begin  February  5.  The 
courses  are  practical  in  nature  and  offer 
a  good  investment  to  those  whose  time 
for  study  is  limited.  Each  course  will 
be  given  one  evening  each  week,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  students  to  take 
more  than  one  subject  if  they  wish. 

Students  should  register  by  mail,  in 
advance  of  the  opening  session.  A  cir¬ 
cular  describing  the  courses  and  regis¬ 
tration  form  may  be  obtained  on  re¬ 
quest  to  H.  B.  Knapp,  director,  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


*Black  Widow  is  (it  name  of  America's  newest,  most  deadly  night  fighter .  . .  the  cannon-firing  P-61 


An  Axis  raider  drones  toward  its  target, 
unaware  that  far  ahead  .  .  .  the  Black 
Widow  is  waiting!  Busy  Axis  hands 
prepare  to  release  their  cargo  of  destruction. 
Straining  Axis  eyes  peer  out  into  the  night 
. . .  where  the  Black  Widow  is  waiting! 
But  they  see  nothing,  no  sign  of  danger, 
until  suddenly  ...  a  huge,  dark  shape 
appears  from  nowhere!  There’s  a  burst 
of  cannon  fire,  a  blinding  explosion,  an 
Axis  plane  flaming  downward ...  the 
Black  Widow  has  struck! 

The  £-61  Black  Widow  is  the  first 
American  plane  to  be  designed,  from 
the  very  beginning,  as  a  night  fighter. 


It  has  everything . . .  speed  to  catch  an 
enemy  unawares,  electronic  devices  to 
search  in  the  dark,  Fire-Power  enough 
to  pulverize  anything  that  flies! 

Fire-Power  is  our  specialty  at  Olds- 
mobile.  Automatic  aircraft  cannon, 
such  as  we  have  built  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  help  give  the  Black  Widow 
its  “poisonous  sting.”  Other  Olds- 
mobile  war  products  include  cannon 
for  tanks  and  tank  destroyers,  high- 
explosive  and  armor -piercing  shell, 
parts  for  aircraft  engines  and  heavy- 
duty  military  vehicles  .  .  .  plus  other 
"censored"  weapons  which  are  already 
doing  much  to  “Keep  ’Em  Firing!” 


. 

*0 


The  Black  Widow  packs  the  Fire-Power  of  fast-firing 
20  mm.  automatic  aerial  cannon  that  can  smash  any 
enemy  plane  chat  fiies. 

YOUR  BONDS  HELP  PROVIDE  IT 

Give  ouf  fighting  men  the  Fire-Power  they  need 
to  fight  with.  Buy  more  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  to 
Keep  'Em  Firing. 


OLDSMOBILE  *"S,<W  GENERAL  MOTORS 

KEEP  'E  M  *  FIRING  rjzz. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Pull  stumps  for  self  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Hercules  Horse  and  Hand 
Power  pullers.  Best  way  to 
clear  land.  W rite  quick  for  new 
low  prices.  Hercules  Mfg.  Ce.. 
3230  29th  St,  Centerville,  la. 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1944 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed..  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
WRECKING  CO..  DEPT.  R-II4,  BOONE.  IOWA 


CHRISTMAS  CARD  MONEY  MAKERS  SUPREME 

Up  to  100%  profit.  Easy  sales  from  friends,  neighbors. 
All  Occasion.  Scripture  Text.  Thrift  boxes.  Outstanding 
21-card  assortment.  Free  samples.  25  for  $1  cards. 
Special  offer.  VILLAGE  PRESS,  Valhalla.  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE  TANKS 

100  gallon  heavy  size  25x48  Inches;  2-1-% -inch  open¬ 
ings;  price  $15.00  at  your  rail  station. 

PAUL  C.  DRUMM.  NIVERVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Energize  your  soil  with 

ES-MIN-EL! 

An  application  of  Es-Min-El  applied  now  to  your  soil  will 
assure  you  of  a  crop  of  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  next  year. 

Es-Min-El  contains  the  essential  minerals  you  need  in  your 
food.  Plant  your  minerals  this  fall;  protect  your  soil — watch 
next  year’s  crops  grow! 

Energize  with  Es-Min-El! 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNCSSEc  corporation 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


Repair  HEATING 
SYSTEMS  Now  -  fi 
to  Save  FUEL 


Seal  cracks  and  stop  leaks 
in  boiler,  furnace  heater, 
etc.,  with  Smooth-On  No, 


stove. 
Iron  Repair 

fuel  costs. 


Cement  and  you’ll  cut  your 
Easy  to  use.  Does  not  require  disman¬ 
tling.  Makes  tight,  lasting  repairs.  Sold 
at  your  hardware  store  in  1%  oz.,  7  oz. 
and  larger  containers — if  they  haven't  it, 
write  us. 

Repair 
Handbook 

Instructions  for  dozens  of  practical,  money-saving 
repairs  on  household  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  autos,  tractors,  tools, 
utensils.  40  pages-  170  dia¬ 
grams.  Write  today  for  your 
free  copy. 

SMOOTH -ON -MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  39 

570  Communipaw  Are.,  Jersey  City  4.  N.  J- 


SNOOmOH 
Jtel. 


3)oitwith  SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


Maulels  Seeds' 

•  Beat  quality — 5  lOc-Packeta  of  seeds  for 
price  of  one,  to  try— Bonny  Boat  Tomato, 

—  Earliest  Scnrtot  Radish, Golden  Rod 
Carrot,  Brand  Raptda  Lettuce 
and  Blood-Turnip  Boot,  post¬ 
paid,  all  5  Packets  for  just  lOct 
MmUTs  Seen  Book  FREE 
Uaa  M ante's  tested,  guaranteed 
,  needs.  / 

Wm.  Henry  MaulS, 
335  Mauld  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
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does  the  job 
for  the  Army. . . 


An  Army  driver  must  be  enough  of  a 
mechanic  to  keep  his  truck  ready  to 
roll  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

But  whenever  a  serious  breakdown 
occurs,  requiring  major  repairs,  that 
vehicle  is  turned  over  to  an  ordnance 
echelon  whose  men  are  experts  in 
heavy-duty  maintenance. 


HERE’S  HOW  TO  “DO  A  JOB"  ON  CATTLE  LICE 


When  your  tractor  breaks  down  or 
comes  up  “lame,”  chances  are  the  re¬ 
pair  job  is  in  your  lap. 

So  it’s  extremely  necessary  for  you 
to  know  all  you  possibly  can  about 
what  makes  your  tractor  tick. 

More  than  that,  it’s  important  to 
equip  yourself  with  every  tool  you 
might  need  to  perform  a  complete 
overhaul  job  yourself.  And  to  provide 
for  your  tractor  a  suitable  shed  in 
which  you  may  work  on  it. 

To  help  you  solve  every  problem  in 
tractor  repair.  Gulf  offers  you  FREE 
OF  CHARGE  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide.  This  practical  manual  dis- 


It’s  easy  to  kill  lice  on  cattle  with 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray.  Furthermore, 
if  your  cows  are  normal  and  healthy, 
there  is  no  danger  of  burning  or 
blistering  their  hides. 

All  you  have  to  do  is:  1)  spray  it  on, 
and,  2)  brush  it  in.  No  clipping,  dip¬ 
ping,  powdering,  or  dousing  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Apply  approximately  2H  oz.  of  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  per  cow,  paying  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  neck,  withers,  and 
other  areas  where  examination  indi¬ 
cates  the  parasites  are  present.  (A 


Yourself ! 


quart  sprayer 
full  should  treat 
about  12  head.) 


After  spraying,  brush  Gulf  Live- 
Stock  Spray  through  the  hair  with  a 
stiff  brush.  The  more  thoroughly  you 
do  this,  the  more  lice  and  nits  or  eggs 
will  be  destroyed. 


Repeat  treatment  in  three  weeks, 
if  all  lice  and  eggs  are  not  killed. 


Get  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  now  at 
your  feed  store  or  Gulf  station  and 
follow  the  directions  on  the  container. 


cusses  the  prevention  and  repair  of 
every  working  part  of  your  machine. 


The  Guide  is  Gulf’s  contribution  to 
help  KEEP  YOUR  WAR  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  FIT  AND  FIGHTING.  Simply 
write  Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800, 
Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Penn., 
stating  what  make  of  farm  tractor 
you  operate. 


Gasoline  Powers  the  Attack . . . 
Don’t  waste  a  Drop! 


New  Grapes  Bred  to  Order 

Part  II 

The  varieties  described  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  installment  are  of  the  Concord  type 
in  that  they  are  typified  by  having  a 
“slip”  skin,  tough  pulp,  acid  flavor  about 
the  seeds  and  the  foxy  flavor  and  aroma 
so  characteristic  of  American  varieties 
of  grapes.  In  contrast,  the  varieties  of 
European  origin  have  a  skin  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  flesh  which  is  meaty,  the 
flavor  of  the  pulp  is  uniform  throughout 
and  the  foxy  flavor  and  aroma  are  lack- 
ing.  Such  grapes  are  spoken  of  as  being 
clean  or  vinous  flavored.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes  so  commonly  found  on 
our  eastern  markets  are  of  this  type. 
Many  people  are  fond  of  the  high 
quality  and  meaty  pulp  so  characteristic 
of  this  type  of  grape.  Considerable 
effort  has  been  spent  in  producing  types 
which  approach  the  California  varieties 
in  fruit  characteristics  and  which  have 
the  vine  qualities  enabling  them  to 
thrive  under  eastern  climatic  conditions. 
Two  black  and  three  red  varieties  of 
this  type  have  appeared  so  promising 
that  they  have  been  named  and  re¬ 
leased  for  trial. 

Buffalo,  a  seedling  of  Watkins  crossed 
on  Herbert,  is  a  blue-black  fruited  type 
which  ripens  10  to  14  days  earlier  than 
Concord.  The  vine  is  very  vigorous 
and  very  productive.  The  clusters  are 
above  average  in  size  and  wedge  shaped 
with  heavy  shoulders.  The  berries  are 
of  medium  size  and  adhere  well  to  the 
stem  without  shelling  long  after  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  The  flesh  is  juicy  and 
slightly  meaty.  The  flavor  is  free  from 
foxiness  and  sweet,  but  has  a  spicy 
tang  which  is  very  pleasing.  The  skin 
of  the  berries  is  tough  enough  to  stand 
handling  and  shipping  and  the  fruit 
keeps  well  in  storage.  This  variety 
certainly  merits  a  trial  by  those  who 
would  like  to  grow  grapes  of  the  vini- 
fera  type  in  this  area.  It  appears  to 
have  commercial  possibilities  in  view 
of  its  ability  to  bear  well,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  its  attractiveness. 

Eden  is  another  black  grape.  It 
ripens  at  about  the  same  season  as  Con¬ 
cord.  Its  parentage  includes  Ontario, 
Mills  and  Triumph.  The  vine  of  Eden 
may  be  slightly  less  hardy  than  that 
of  previously  described  sorts.  It  is 
not  as  heavy  a  producer  as  Buffalo. 
The  clusters  are  medium  in  size  but 
inclined  to  be  lax  and  loose.  The 
berries  are  oval  with  meaty,  juicy  flesh. 
The  flavor  is  sweet,  vinous  and  free 
from  foxiness.  The  quality  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Buffalo,  which  must  be 
rated  highly. 

Hector,  a  seedling  of  Chasselas  Rose, 
a  European  variety,  crossed  with  Broc- 
ton,  is  a  red  grape.  It  has  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  its  vinifera  par¬ 
ent.  The  vine  is  of  medium  vigor  and 
sets  good  crops  of  medium  sized,  com¬ 
pact  clusters.  However,  like  its  vini¬ 
fera  parent,  it  is  susceptible  to  mil¬ 
dew  and  unless  it  is  well  sprayed,  may 
be  considerably  damaged  by  that  dis¬ 
ease.  The  flesh  of  the  berries  is  tender, 
slightly  meaty  and  has  a  clean,  slightly 
vinous  flavor.  The  fruit  ripens  a  few 
days  after  Concord. 

Yates  is  a  red  seedling  of  Mills 
crossed  with  Ontario.  The  vine  is 
vigorous  and  thus  far  has  been  amply 
hardy.  It  bears  heavy  crops  and  is 
much  more  resistant  to  mildew  than 
Hectpr.  The  clusters  are  large  and 
heavily  shouldered.  The  berries  are 
large,  oval  and  carry  a  heavy  bloom 
which  gives  the  cluster  an  attractive, 
smoky  appearance.  The  skin  is  fairly 
tough  and  the  flesh  is  juicy,  meaty  and 
tender.  Its  quality  is  excellent  and  the 
flavor  is  clean,  sweet  and  vinous.  The 
fruit  stands  up  well  in  storage,  though 
probably  not  as  well  as  Urbana  and 
Sheridan.  This  variety  should  appeal 
to  those  who  wish  a  red  grape  of  the 
California  type  and  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  trial  planting  wherever 
Concord  ripens  satisfactorily. 

A  red  seedling  of  Keuka  by  Ontario 
parentage  was  named  Ruby  in  1938. 
It  too  ripens  shortly  after  Concord  and 
is  probably  the  most  attractive  of  any 
of  the  varieties  introduced  by  the  Sta¬ 
tion.  The  fruit  is  of  a  clear,  bright 
red  color.  The  clusters  medium  in  size 
and  compact  with  heavy  shoulders.  Its 
quality  is  excellent,  for  the  flesh  is 
juicy,  tender  and  sweet,  with  a  clean, 
vinous  flavor.  However,  its  vine  has 
several  shortcomings.  It  seems  to  be 
shallow  rooted,  for  the  Summer  drouth 
of  1939  severely  weakened  it  and  the 
vines  have  suffered  from  winter  injury 
since  then.  In  spite  of  its  early  promise, 
we  feel  that  this  variety  should  be 
given  considerably  more  testing  be¬ 
fore  it  is  planted  on  more  than  a  small 
scale. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  seed¬ 
lings  are  being  observed  and  evaluated. 
Some  appear  of  sufficient  merit  to  war¬ 
rant  further  testing,  but  of  course,  the 
bulk  are  either  inferior  to  or  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  their  parents  and  these  will 
be  discarded.  Among  those  saved  for 
further  testing  will  be  seedless  types, 
muscat  types,  other  vinifera  types,  some 
extremely  early  ripening  individuals 
and  some  promising  juice  types.  The 
search  for  the  perfect  variety  must  go 
on  and  it  may  yet  be  found  among  the 
vines  already  fruiting  or  perhaps  among 
the  thousands  of  young  seedlings  now 
growing  in  the  greenhouse  and  await¬ 
ing  transplanting.  George  D.  Oberle. 


REPAIR  FARM 
BUILDINGS 


for 

greater  production 


How  to  do  it  with 

CONCRETE 

and  save  scarce  materials 

To  increase  food  production  to  meet 
war  requirements  it  is  essential  that 
buildings  used  to  house  livestock  and 
store  crops  be  in  good  repair. 

Concrete  foundations  under  bams, 
hog  houses  or  poultry  houses  will 
restore  these  buildings  to  usefulness 
and  provide  protection  against  rot, 
termites  and  waste  and  damage 
caused  by  rats. 

Free  booklet, u Restoring  Old  Farm 
Buildings  .With  Concrete ”  tells  how 
to  make  essential  repairs  with  the 
use  of  little  or  no  steel  or  other  scarce 
materials. 

If  you  need  help,  see  your  con¬ 
crete  contractor,  ready-mixed  con¬ 
crete  producer  or  material  dealer. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept  Klli-16, 347  Madison  Are.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept  Mila-10, 1528  Walnot  St,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Send  me  free  booklet, " Restoring  Old  Farm 
Buildings  With  Concrete 

Name ... _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.  R.  No _ 

City . State . 


Plan 
Now 
for  Your 
New 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  your  1945  silo. 

Lumber  will  continue 

to  be  a  war  need.  There’s _ 

enough  to  go  around  in  Una- 
dilla  standard  of  quality. 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  your 
Unadilla  Silo.  It  is  made  of 
highest  quality  materials  avail¬ 
able.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  just 
any  silo.  To  be  sure  of  a  Una- 
dilla,  specify  your  need  early. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

Special  Fall- Winter  Price.  Write  for  name 
of  your  Local  Agent.  Offices  N.  Y.  City 
and  Other  Points. 


NC. 


Protection  Co.  1 

11  N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 


The  mail  is  interesting  and  proves 
again  that  our  big  Rural  New-Yorker 
family  is  made  up  of  mighty  kind  and 
helpful  folks.  Several  have  suggested 
means  of  dealing  with  cockroaches,  but 
the  best  comes  from  an  Eastern  lady. 
She  says  that  sprinkling  powdered 
borax  around  will  rid  the  house  of 
roaches,  and  that  is  worth  knowing. 
Many  insects,  like  house  flies  and 
roaches,  have  sticky  pads  on  their  feet, 
so  they  can  walk  on  the  ceiling  as  well 
as  on  the  floor.  These  pads  gather  dust, 
so  the  insect  cleans  its  feet  by  drawing 
them  through  its  mouth.  Thus  the  cock¬ 
roach  gets  borax  on  its  feet,  then  into 
its  mouth,  and  away  it  goes. 

A  city  woman  wishes  to  know  why 
peaches  were  so  high  when  there  was 
such  an  enormous  crop.  We  sure  did 
have  a  crop,  for  an  average  of  60,000 
bushels  a  day  came  to  the  market  at 
Benton  Harbor  for  six  weeks.  That 
brings  up  the  subject  of  peaches.  Years 
ago  we  grew  only  a  few  varieties  with 
Elberta,  Hale  and  Gold  Drop  for  mar¬ 
ket  peaches,  so  the  season  was  only 
about  ten  days.  Now  we  grow  earlier 
varieties  like  South  Haven,  Halehaven, 
Oriole,  Jubilee  and  Amber  Gem,  to-  1 
gether  with  Elberta  and  Hale,  so  the 
season  is  now  six  weeks  long.  With  la¬ 
bor  cost  so  high  and  container  cost  away 
up,  it  cost  77  cents  per  bushel  to  get 
that  amount  of  peaches  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket  this  year.  This  included  picking, 
brushing,  grading,  packing  and  basket, 
but  it  did  not  include  production  cost 
such  as  original  price  of  trees,  setting, 
cultivating,  pruning,  spraying,  fertilizer 
and  depreciation.  I  mention  deprecia¬ 
tion  because  the  life  span  of  a  peach 
orchard  is  ten  years  from  setting  to 
pulling.  It  is  the  third  year  before  a 
crop,  so  there  are  only  seven  produc¬ 
tive  years.  However,  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  so  often  unfavorable  that  only 
four  crops  are  actually  produced.  Thus 
those  four  crops  must  pay  all  overhead 
of  ten  years. 

Now  you  see  why  peach  growers  do 
not  become  bankers.  In  fact,  peaches 
alone  would  break  a  farmer,  so  we  all 
grow  other  fruits,  raise  some  feed,  and 
many  keep  a  small  dairy  herd.  Graders 
cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  now  we  must 
also  buy  defuzzers,  as  buyers  refuse  to 
buy  peaches  which  have  their  whiskers 
still  on  them.  Incidentally,  those  whis¬ 
kers  are  worse  than  the  seven  -  year 
itch,  so  a  day  of  peach  picking  means  a 
lot  of  scratching  until  one  can  take  a 
bath  and  change  clothes.  There  is  no 
romance  in  peaches — just  hard  work, 
and  lots  of  it.  It  is  a  joy,  though,  to  see 
the  trees  full  of  fine  fruit. 

The  life  of  a  peach  tree  in  some  com¬ 
munities  is  thirty  years,  but  not  here. 
Whenever  a  section  concentrates  on  a 
crop  product  over  a  period  of  years, 
all  the  pests  and  diseases  which  afflict 
it  come  to  that  area  and  multiply  until 
it  becomes  a  constant  fight.  That  is  why 
a  peach  orchard  here  lasts  but  ten 
years  from  setting  to  pulling.  We  must 
spray  often  and  give  the  trees  the  best 
of  care  to  make  them  last  that  long. 
Queerly  enough,  a  well  fed  orchard 
dies  more  quickly  than  one  in  which 
the  trees  get  only  what  they  can  from 
the  soil.  Perhaps  now  this  lady  can  un¬ 
derstand  why  the  grower  must  get  a 
high  price  for  his  peaches  or  go  broke. 
However,  towards  the  close  of  this  sea¬ 
son,  peaches  sold  at  75  cents  per  bushel, 
or  far  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  Missus  canned  five  bushels,  as  we 
cling  to  the  hope  that  our  boys  will  be 
home  to  help  eat  them. 

At  a  recent  sale,  corn  sold  for  $1.52  a 
bushel,  despite  ceiling  price.  Hay  is  $30 
a  ton  and  dairy  rations  $3  a  sack.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  $4  a  bushel,  eggs  30  cents  a 
dozen,  and  only  a  magician  can  locate 
any  butter. 

L.  B.  REBER. 


6th  War  Loan  Drive 


This  is  the  crucial  hour!  Dig  deep,  America, 
for  every  fighting  dollar  and  give  our  bays 
the  tools  they  need  to  end  the  war. 

Right  now  American  heroes  are  fighting 

and  dying  for  the  things  we  hold  most 
dear.  On  the  shores  and  battlefields  of  the 
world  their  patriotism  is  written  in  the 
blood  they  shed.  Here  at  hom q your  patri¬ 
otism  is  written  on  every  bond  you  buy  in 
the  6th  War  Loan  Drive. 


Needs  Help  and  Advice 

I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
farmer  who  has  been  successful  in 
going  through  a  proceeding  under  the 
Frazier-Lemke  Bankruptcy  Act. 

I  am  a  widow  with  a  very  valuable 
farm,  and  since  January,  1943,  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  straightened  out,  but 
lawyers  do  not  seem  really  to  under¬ 
stand  this  law.  If  I  could  contact  a 
farmer  who  has  been  successful,  or  a 
lawyer  not  too  far  away,  I  am  sure  I 
could  be  successful  myself.  Mr.  Lemke 
is  out  in  Dakota  now,  so  I  need  some 
one  nearer  home.  I  have  about  $1000 
worth  of  hay  and  the  township’s  lawyer 
has  served  papers  forbidding  the  mov¬ 
ing  or  sale  of  this  hay.  The  cause  for 
this  holdup  is  an  assessment  on  the  hay 
meadow,  but  they  tell  me  I  must  not 
pay  anything  until  an  appraisal  of  the 
property  is  made  by  the  Conciliation 
Commissioner.  Any  information  will  be 
thankfully  received.  If  any  one  can 
help  me,  it  would  be- appreciated  if  they 
could  answer  this  plea  at  once.  I  am 
now  forced  to  pay  $11  to  the  Court 
Clerk  at  Trenton,  starting  all  over 
again,  and  I  do  need  some  advice  from 
an  experienced  person,  for  which  I  will 
pay.  MRS.  f.  a.  M  . 

New  Jersey. 

The  sincerity  of  this  urgent  appeal 
from  Mrs.  F.  A.  M.,  of  Cumberland 
County,  N.  J.,  prompts  us  to  publish  it 
with  the  thought  that  there  may  be 
some  person  or  persons  who  can  give 
her  some  sound,  constructive  advice 
that  will  help  her  solve  her  problem. 


neF  S.  rRgyster 


Guano  Company 


To  aid  the  fight 
of  food 

\ 

for  freedom 

There’ll  be  new  millions  to  feed  in  1945. 
From  the  liberated  countries  of  Europe, 
from  the  South  Pacific  and  from  our 
Fighting  Allies  the  cry  for  food  — 


weapon  of  war  and  of  peace — continues. 
Fertilizer  can  help  you  raise  the  food 
the  world  so  badly  needs.  But  fertilizer 
is  still  hard  to  get  and  wartime  trans¬ 
portation  remains  uncertain.  So  order 
early  and  avoid  being  disappointed  next 
planting  time. 

Royster  makes  this  promise  for  1945: 
Top  quality  only!  In  spite  of  shortages  of 


raw  materials  and  labor,  Royster  will 
continue  to  supply  you  with  the  finest 
fertilizers  that  can  be  made.  Royster’s 
6-Plant-Food  Fertilizers  will  contain  the 
needed  quantities  of  calcium,  sulphur 
and  magnesium  as  well  as  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash. 

And  every  Royster  ^brand  will  continue 
to  be  factory-cured  and  precision-milled 
for  easy  drilling. 
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FMC  HIGH-PRESSURE  FOG  will  han- 
die  the  usual  run  of  residence,  barn, 
building  and  basement  fires ,  as  well 
as  grass  and  forest  fires. 


Look  at  the  record l  In  the  past  year 
the  Kent  County  organization  made 
201  rural  runs  with  FMC  High- 
Pressure  Fog  Fire  Fighters.  Property 
on  fire  saved  —  $226,985.00  — ■  besides 
the  thousands  of  dollars  of  exposed 
property  saved.  Total  losses  just  11  — 
only  a  fraction  of  the  rural  average. 

The  report  shows  that  a  volunteer 
fire  organization  —  equipped  with 
FMC  High-Pressure  Fog  Fire  Fighters 
—can  handle  all  types  of  fires. 

It’s  the  600  lb.  gun  pressure!  FMC 
High  Velocity  and  Finely  Atomized 
Water!  Just  what  you  need  to  blast, 
cool  and  smother  flame! 

One  gallon  of  this  finely-atomized 
water  fog,  properly  used,  has  the 
fire-quenching  possibilities  of  many 
times  that  of  low-pressure  water. 

Get  the  facts  about  this  new  and 
revolutionary  fire-fighting  technique. 
Get  ready  to  modernize — now. 


STANDARD  FMC  FOG 
FIRE  FIGHTER.  A  self- 
contained  fire-fighting 
unit.  Carries  its  own 
■water  supply  and 
complete  fire-fighting 
equipment.  Provides 
two  guns  of  30  gal¬ 
lons  each  at  600  lbs. 
nozzle  pressure. 


HIGH-PRESSURE  FOG  FIRE  FIGHTER 

CAN  BE  MOUNTED  ON  MOST  STANDARD  TRUCK  CHASSIS 
FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


John  Bean  Mfg.  Co.,  724  Hazel  St,  Lansing  4,  Mich.  •  Bean-Cutler  424  Division,  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


BUILDERS 


m 


BEAN  HIGH-PRESSURE  PUMPS 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  longer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  request  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
name-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1,  N.  Y. 


HUNTING  and  FISHING 

la  a  monthly  magazine  cram¬ 
med  full  of  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  dog  and  boating 
stories  and  pictures.  Invalu¬ 
able  Information  about  guns, 
fishing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to  fish 
and  bunt  —  countless  Ideas 
that  will  add  more  fun  to 
your  flays  afield. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 
Bend  25c  in  stamps  or  coin 
and  we  will  send  you  Bunting 
A  fishing  for  six  months. 

HUNTING  t  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 

241  Sportsman's  Building 
Boston/  Massachusetts 


BAD  SKIDS  AHEAD! 

Don’t  risk  driving  on  snowy,  slippery  roads  without 
the  protection  of  Weed  Chains — it’s  too  hard  to  get  a 
new  car.  •  If  you  need  new  tire  chains  buy  Weed 
Chains  now  for  the  supply  is  limited.  •  If  you  own  old 
Weed  Chains  have  them  repaired  and  reconditioned 
at  once.  •  For  best  buy  in  tire  chains,  ask  for  Weed 
American  Bar-Reinforced.  Made  by  American  Chain 
Division  of  American  Chain  and  Cable. 
“In  Business  for  Your  Safety.” 

GET  WEED  CHAINS  EARLY 


WEED  AMERICAN 
BAR-REINFORCED 

Best  Value  in  Tire  Chains 


Keep  Your  Car 
and  Truck  Moving 


Trapping  Skunks 

Skunk  trapping  offers  trappers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  reap  a  profitable  return. 
Skunks  are  numerous  in  most  States 
and  their  pelts  are  always  in  demand. 
In  fact,  the  skunk  is  next  to  the  musk¬ 
rat  in  the  wide  extent  of  its  distribu¬ 
tion  or  range  in  North  America.  The 
most  difficult  or  disagreeable  feature 
connected  with  skunk  trapping  is  the 
offensive  odor  thrown  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  trapped  and  becomes  excited  by 
unnecessary  annoyance  on  the  part  of 
the  trapper  in  approaching  his  captive. 

Skunks  are  usually  found  denned  up 
along  rocky  hills,  old  hedges  now  grow¬ 
ing  up,  old  outbuildings,  haystacks,  fod¬ 
der  stacks,  debris  drifts  and  old  log 
piles.  Carefully  look  over  all  such  ter¬ 
ritory  and  you’ll  find  a  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  skunk  dens.  All  the  dens  you  lo¬ 
cate,  however,  won’t  be  skunk  dens. 
They  may  be  dens  of  other  animals, 
such  as  the  groundhog,  but  visited  at  in¬ 
tervals  by  skunks.  Be  it  so,  it  is  still  a 
good  set  for  a  trap.  Any  den  where 
skunk  hair  is  found  about  the  entrance 
is  a  likely  trap  set.  The  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  skunk  den  is  to  reach  your  hand 
well  into  the  entrance  and  withdraw  a 
handful  of  dirt  from  the  floorway.  If  it 
is  an  active  skunk  den,  there  will  be 
long  black  and  white  hairs  among  the 
dirt.  Where  these  are  found  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter  it  is  a  likely  place 
to  reap  the  harvest  in  season. 

Skunks  should  be  trapped  in  blind 
sets  throughout  a  farming  section  where 
there  is  danger  of  domestic  animals  and 
pets  getting  into  the  traps.  A  bait  that 
lures  skunks  is  apt  to  also  attract  your 
neighbor’s  cat  or  dog.  But  a  blind  set 
doesn’t  arouse  the  curiosity  of  domestic 
animals,  and  by  utilizing  the  best  and 
most  likely  places  where  skunks  travel 
you  should  get  your  fair  share  of  pelts. 
Locate  the  den,  active  or  occasional, 
and  select  a  No.  1%  under-spring  trap. 
Place  this  just  inside  the  entrance,  not 
on  the  outside  as  one  would  in  trapping 
in  the  deep  woods.  Traps  placed  outside 
may  pick  up  an  occasional  fox,  coon  or 
mink,  whereas  one  placed  just  on  the 
inside  will  take  only  the  skunk.  You 
will,  however,  avoid  catching  domestic 
animals  by  having  trap  inside.  And  dur¬ 
ing  bad  weather  the  inside  trap  remains 
in  good  order.  Set  traps  in  all  trails  to 
haystacks,  outbuildings  and  debris  col¬ 
lections,  for  here  skunks  hunt  mice  and 
insects.  Place  the  trap  so  the  animal 
will  always  step  between  the  jaws 
rather  than  over  them.  Every  hollow 
log  about  the  woods  should  be  investi¬ 
gated.  Here  skunks  frequently  live,  but 
even  if  they  don’t  den  there,  they  often 
go  there  in  quest  of  food,  and  may  then 
be  taken  by  surprise.  Old  logs  spanning 
streams  or  marshy  stretches  are  ideal 
locations  for  trap  sets.  Give  each  such 
discovery  a  chance  to  do  its  bit. 

Skunk  traps  should  be  fastened  to  the 
end  of  a  long  pole,  say  ten  feet  long.  If 
water  is  near  by,  you  may  take  the 
other  end  and  lead  the  trapped  animal 
to  water.  If  care  is  used,  you  can  do 
this  without  causing  alarm.  When  you 
reach  the  water,  take  the  pole  and  with 
one  sudden  stroke  plunge  the  trapped 
skunk  beneath  the  water.  Skunks  drown 
easy  and  will  seldom  throw  scent  when 
handled  in  this  manner.  Never  remove 
the  animal  from  water  or  allow  it  to 
reach  the  surface  until  drowned.  Once 
it  takes  a  second  breath  it  throws  its 
scent. 

Take  the  pelt  off  by  cutting  inside  the 
hind  legs  and  tail  bone,  pulling  it  off 
over  the  animal’s  head.  Stretch  the  fur 
side  out  after  the  greenness  has  been 
allowed  to  dry  several  hours.  In  skin¬ 
ning  a  drowned  skunk,  never  squeeze 
the  animal,  as  it  is  filled  with  water,  and 
a  sudden  squeeze  will  throw  the  fluid 
you  have  thus  far  avoided.  c.  G.  G. 


Saving  Fuel 

Now  that  fuel  is  so  precious  and  fuel¬ 
saving  equipment  is  impossible  or  dif¬ 
ficult  to  buy,  here  is  a  suggestion  that 
may  prove  pf  value.  An  engineer 
friend  of  mine  is  employing  it  on  his 
boiler  with  good  results. 

Most  boilers  and  heaters  that  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  damper  regulators  are 
equipped  with  a  lever  device,  placed  in 
a  convenient  position  for  opening  and 
closing  the  damper.  However,  the  oper¬ 
ator  is  obliged  to  go  about  it  more  or 
less  blindly,  or  by  guess.  The  position 
of  the  handle  does  not  tell  the  exact 
amount  the  damper  is  open.  Therefore 
the  method  is  not  accurate. 

This  engineer  carefully  measured  the 
opening  of  the  damper  and  made  grad¬ 
uation  marks  on  the  lever  as  indicated, 
each  graduation  representing  a  half¬ 
inch  or  full  inch  of  opening.  Now  he 
knows  exactly  what’s  what  and  has 
made  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  fuel  burned.  It  takes  only  a 
few  minutes  to  do  this  graduating,  and 
it  may  prove  to  be  worth  while. 

_ w.  f.  s. 

Books  Wanted 

M.  Van  Reynolds,  of  Romney  Royal 
Farm,  Elkton,  Md.,  is  trying  to  locate 
two  books  that  do  not  seem  to  be 
on  most  booksellers’  shelves.  They  are 
.  “Through  Stained  Glass,”  by  George 
Chamberline;  and  “Fifty  Reasons  Why 
the  Anglo-Saxons  Are  Israelites,”  by  W. 
H.  Poole,  D.  D. 

If  any  of  our  readers  has  either  of 
these  books  or  knows  where  they  can 
be  obtained,  Mr.  Reynolds  asks  that 
they  write  him,  giving  details,  price, 
etc. 


YOU’RE  paid  for  the  pelt  that  stays  in 
the  trap!  That’s  why  experienced 
professionals  rely  on  Victor  Traps  to 
put  “money  in  the  bank.”  They  know 
that  a  Victor  Trap  is  sure  to  go  and  sure 
to  hold  . . .  because  it’s  built  right.  It’s 
this  proved  dependability  that  has  put 
millions  of  Victors  on  the  trap  lines  of 
North  America.  Look  for  the  “V”  on 
the  pan ...  at  your  dealer’s. 
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Victor  No.  1 — The  standard  trap  for  muskrat, 
weasel,  skunk  and  mink.  Ideal  for  drown¬ 
ing  sets. 


Victor  No.  1  VG 
(Stop  Loss)  — 

Delayed  action 
guard  reduces 
wring-off  and  loss. 
Difference  in  price 
of  1  dozen  is  made 
up  by  sale  of  1  pelt. 


ANIMAL  TRAPCOMP  ANY  OF  AMERICA 
UmZ,  PENNA. 
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VICTOR  TRAPS 

L  J 
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PROFESSIONAL 
FRUNERS— 

FORGED  AlLUT^jE^^  No.  528 

Long  handle, 
een  "dual" 
cutting  action; 

'  FULL  LENGTH  28 
inches;  $4.00.  No- 
124— Imported  style 
Hand  Pruner;  full 
length  8  inches; 
$3.00.  At  your 
dealer's. 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 
81  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 


STEEL 


Protect  Your  Gun 

with  Hoppe’s  No  9 

A  gun  will  help  you  clean  your  farm  of 
pests  and  rodents,  but  HOPPE’S  No  9  will 
help  you  clean  your  gun.  Don’t 
fail  to  use  HOPPE’S  No  9  for 
removing  primer,  powder,  lead 
and  metal  fouling — and  for  pre¬ 
venting  rust  and  pitting.  Your 
dealer  sells  HOPPE’S  No  9,  or 
send  us  10c  for  sample.  Helpful 
“Gun  Cleaning  Guide"  FREE 
upon  post  card  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Philm.  33,  Pa. 


All  Purpose  Prefabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Your 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Uie  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  St 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Let's  Go  to 

Florida  This  Year 

Isn’t  a  retirement  plan  a  wonderful 
idea?  Now  we  are  free  to  go  anywhere 
we  choose,  when  we  please.  And,  we 
still  have  an  assured  income  for  use  in 
later  years. 

You  too  can  retire  later,  if  you  arrange 
now.  Don’t  wait  another  day.  Investi¬ 
gate  at  once.  You  can  combine  family 
protection  with  retirement,  so  your 
family  will  be  cared  for  during  the 
intervening  years. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  retiremetit 
plans — mail  the  coupon  today. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

"im-  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  $13%% 

. COUPON . 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 

R3 

Gentlemen:  7 

I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans. 
Please  send  me  complete  information. 

name - - - -AGE _ 

STREET _ _ _ _ _ .... 

CITY - - - STATE - - - 


DAIRYMEN!  If 
You  Think  A  Cow  Has 

Mastitis 

Why  not  FIND  OUT  FOR  SURE?  Don’t 
truck  her  off  to  be  slaughtered.  TEST 
HER.  Maybe  you  can  SAVE  HER.  It’s 
simple  as  A.  B.  C.  and  costs  only  TWO 
(2)  CENTS  per  cow.  Just  go  to  any 
good  Drug  Store,  Feed  Dealer,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Store  and  tell  him  you  want  a  box 
of  those  wonder  working — 

KO-EX-7  Brom  Thymol 
Mastitis  DETECTORS 

They  will  tell  you  at  a  glance,  the  De¬ 
gree  or  Severity  of  the  trouble.  Then 
you’ll  KNOW  what  to  do.  BETTER 
STILL,  if  your  Dealer  can’t  supply  you, 
take  advantage  of  our  FREE  Introductory 
Offer.  Simply  write  Sterling  Research 
Corp.  Dairy  Div.  R.  2,  775  Main  St.,  Buf¬ 
falo  3,  N.  Y.  Tell  us  how  many  cows  you 
have,  and  we  will  mail  you  one  FREE 
OF  CHARGE.  There’s  no  obligation  of 
any  kind.  So  why  not  be  prepared. 
There  may  be  “Clots  on  the  Strainer”  to¬ 
morrow. 


Buying  Urn  jufis 
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We've  been  In  businest  for  many,  many  yeort. 
We  have  made  thousands  of  friends  among 
trappers  and  breeders.  When  you  ship  to  the 
AMERICAN  MINK  CO.  you  con  bonk  on  It,  that 
your  pelts  will  be  graded  honestly  and  gener¬ 
ously.  You’ll  get  the  highest  cash  values  to  be  had 
in  any  market.  Upon  request,  we  hold  goods  for 
your  acceptance  of  our  bid.  In  any  event  checks 
are  mailed  immediately,  without  deductions  or 
commissions.  Reference:  Irving  Trust  Co.,  Empire 
State  Branch,  N.  Y.  C. 

DON’T  MISS  YOUR 
BIST  MARKET  FOR  MINK. 


AMERICAN 


MINK  CO. 


iNcotf otsrco 


1  51W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


RECEIVERS  OF  RANCH  AND 
WILD  FURS  SINCE  1910 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Weather  conditions  in  October 
throughout  New  Jersey  were  generally 
quite  favorable  for  the  harvesting  of 
all  the  major  crops.  However,  the  early 
frosts  during  the  middle  of  the  month 
were  unexpected  and  the  unharvested 
portions  of  tomatoes,  eggplants  and 
peppers  were  damaged  and  caused  con¬ 
siderable  loss.  Late  fall  beans  were  also 
cut  short.  Some  damage  was  reported 
to  cranberries.  The  drought  that  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  summer  was  not 
broken  to  any  extent  until  the  middle 
of  September,  and  as  a  result,  there  is 
a  shortage  of  all  hay  and  silage  crops 
which  will  work  a  serious  hardship  on 
dairymen  and  livestock  prices,  since 
Western  feed  crops  are  high  priced  and 
at  a  premium. 

Damaged  Fruit  Trees 

While  the  effects  of  the  hurricane  on 
fruit  trees  will  probably  not  be  known 
until  a  year  from  now,  observations 
made  show  that  many  trees  are  gone  be¬ 
yond  recovery.  In  addition  to  the  ap¬ 
ples  that  were  blown  off  and  the  trees 
that  were  toppled  over,  some  growers 
report  that  next  year’s  buds  have  also 
been  injured  by  the  high  wind. 

Bearing  apple  trees  that  have  been 
toppled  over  so  that  the  roots  nearest 
the  trunk  of  the  trees  are  broken,  will 
probably  never  completely  recover. 
Young  apple  trees  that  have  been  bent 
in  the  ground  may  possibly  be  straight¬ 
ened  and  secured  with  an  anchor  post 
and  cable.  They  should  be  pulled  up¬ 
right  very  slowly  to  avoid  breaking  the 
roots  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree. 

Bearing  peach  trees  with  broken 
roots  are  probably  a  total  loss  also. 
Those  which  lean  over  may  possibly 
be  saved  by  severely  pruning  the  limbs 
from  the  lower  side  and  gradually  de¬ 
veloping  new  scaffold  branches  and 
fruiting  wood  on  the  bent  trunk. 

Any  trees  receiving  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  pruned  in  order  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  top  with  the  broken  root  sys¬ 
tem. 

Tomatoes  Hit  Hard  by  Storm 

What  a  heavy  rain  can  do  to  can- 
house  tomatoes  after  a  prolonged 
drought  is  revealed  by  the  grades  re¬ 
ceived  on  tomatoes  picked  and  delivered 
after  the  hurricane.  The  best  load  de¬ 
livered  by  any  Jersey  grower  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  for  example,  is  said  to  be 
that  of  a  Burlington  County  grower 
who  had  53  per  cent  firsts  and  44  per 
cent  number  2’s.  Poor  color,  heavy  de¬ 
cay,  black,  moldy  cracks  and  spot 
showed  up  everywhere.  The  average 
grade  of  seven  Camden  County  loads 
two  days  before  the  storm  was  70-29-1, 
with  average  price  of  $31.05.  The  aver¬ 
age  grade  of  eight  loads  picked  in  Cam¬ 
den  County  farms  after  the  deluge  and 
delivered  one  week  later  was  27-65-8, 
and  the  average  price  received  was 
$25.43.  Cape  May  County  growers 
found  that  picking  was  slow  and  costly 
after  the  storm  and  that,  with  poorer 
grades  and  returns,  it  hardly  paid  to 
gather  and  sell  the  remaining  crops. 
Some  growers  are  now  picking  and  de¬ 
livering  remaining  green  tomatoes  and 
sorting  out  “blushes”  for  local  mar¬ 
kets. 

Warren  Corn  Test  Field  Meeting 

About  thirty  Warren  County  farmers 
visited  the  farm  of  Fred  Frey,  near 
Straw  Church,  on  October  12  to  observe 
the  results  of  a  hybrid  corn  variety 
field  test  carried  out  on  this  farm  this 
year.  Twenty-five  leading  strains  of 
hybrid  corn  were  observed,  all  of 
which  were  grown  under  identical  con¬ 
ditions.  Yields  ranged  from  a  low  of 
53.9  bushels  of  dry  shelled  corn  per  acre 
to  72.8  bushels  per  acre.  The  leading 
variety  in  grain  yield  was  Ohio  C-88, 
which  has  led  the  list  in  North  Jersey 
Corn  tests  the  last  three  years.  Among 
the  more  popular  hybrids  grown  locally, 
the  N.  J.  No.  2  was  third,  with  70.3  bush¬ 
els;  U.  S.  No.  13  was  fifth  with  67.4  bush¬ 
els,  and  N.  J.  No.  14  was  seventh  with 
65.7  bushels.  The  importance  of  buying 
hybrid  corn  by  its  particular  number 
designation  was  stressed,  as  there  are  a 
long  list  of  the  Ohio  strains,  as  well  as 
others.  Ohio  C-88  led  the  list  in  this 
test,  while  other  numbered  Ohio 
strains  were  near  the  bottom  in  yield. 

Record  Turkey  Crop  This  Year 

According  to  the  results  of  a  special 
survey  of  the  turkey  industry  in  New 
Jersey,  a  record  number  of  turkeys  are 
being  raised  this  year — 176.000  birds,  or 
10  per  cent  more  than  last  year  and 
approximately  38  per  cent  more  than 
the  five-year  average  (1936-40). 

JOHN  W.  WILKINSON. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  $3.25 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  M.  Teller  .  2.50 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Doumey  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  Houses, 

Roger  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

Farmers  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roche  .  2.48 

Handy  Farm  Devices  and  How  to 


Make  them,  Rolfe  Cobleigh....  1.50 
Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl  .  1.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


a  postwar  Promise...  from 

cfldmkaL 


with 


the 


Best  of  Everything 


FM  •  Automatic  Record  Changer  •  Slide-A-Way  •  Home  Recorded 
Magna-Band  •  Aeroscope  •  Equipped  for  Television 


It’s  a  postwar  promise  from  Admiral 
» . .  a  radio-phonograph  with  the  best 
of  everything!  There’ll  be  Slide-A- 
Way,  of  course  ...  an  exclusive  Ad¬ 
miral  feature  that  slides  the  phono¬ 
graph  out  into  plain  view,  easy  to 
reach,  by  simply  opening  the  cab¬ 
inet  doors. 

There’ll  be  an  improved  record 
changer  . . .  noiseless,  swift,  fool¬ 
proof  ...  a  postwar  promise  from 
the  engineering  laboratories  of  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
radio-phonographs  with  automatic 
record  changer.  And  there’ll  be 
much  more  . . . 


Tun*  In  CBS  2:30  P.M.  EWT  Sunday* 
for  Admiral  ‘'World  Newa  Today” 


Electric  Rant* 


Lfycaail 

Home  Freezer 


Today,  Admiral  is  producing  for 
war  . . .  radar  and  other  electronic 
equipment.  War  has  imposed  ever 
higher  standards  of  performance.  To 
achieve  the  "impossible”,  new  tech¬ 
niques  have  been  developed,  new 
ideas  conceived  and  perfected.  Many 
will  be  found  in  the  Admiral  radio- 
phonograph  of  tomorrow  . . .  truly 
America's  Smart  Set. 


(MmitoL  Bbtp&t&ti&n,  dicneo  *»,  m. 

WorUs  Iciest  Manufacturer  of  Radio-Phonographs  with  Automatic  Record  Changers 
loaders  in  Radio . . .  Communication  Equipment . . .  Radar . . .  FM . . .  Television 
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Thousands  of  patriotic  farmers  are  now  using  tractors  to  cut 
pulpwood  and  lumber,  to  relieve  the  serious  national  short¬ 
age.  Whatever  work  your  tractor  is  doing,  you’ll  save  power 
and  fuel  by  changing  to  clean,  regapped  plugs  whenever  * 
you  change  oil.  The  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  keep  an 
extra  set  of  AC’s  of  correct  Heat  Range  always  ready,  and 
to  replace  worn  plugs  promptly  with  new  AC’s. 


HERE  WE  GO  TO  TOKYO  —  BUY  ANOTHER  WAR  BONDI 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture 
helps  hold  nearly  every 
rupture  securely  and 
grently — day  and  night — at  work  and  at  play. 
Thousands  made  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No 
hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe  or  gouge.  Made 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never  sold  in  stores. 
Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for  Free  Book  on 
Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and  proof  of 
results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential 

Brooks  Company,  222-F  State  St,  Marshall,  Mich. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS  FRESH  EMPTIED 

50  gal.,  $4.25  each;  2  for  $8.00 
5  for  $19.  Freight  prepaid.  Special  prices  on  quantities 
Shipped  express  collect,  50c  less  each  barrel. 

—  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS  DISTILLERY  — 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.  Phone  Norwalk  6-5757 


TRESPASS  SIGNS. —  POST  YOTTR  LAND  NOW 
AGAINST  TRESPASSING,  HUNTING,  fishing,  trap¬ 
ping.  Genuine,  durable  cloth  signs.  Size  12"xl2'\ 
Dozen,  $1.50.  Sent  postpaid  for  cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

R.  &  B.  DANIELS,  180  Kenneth  Ave.,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


If  Ruptured 

Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  is  ■ensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  is 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  oomfort.  Tor  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc.  , 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Canvas  Covers  for  farmers-truckers,  new  waterproofed, 
eyelets.  Sizes  10'xl2'  $8.40,  12'xl5'  $12.60,  15'xl8' 
$18.90,  15'x20'  $21.00,  20’x20'  $28.  Direct  from  mfgr. 
Boat  cov.,deck  can.  Barnett  Canvas,  130  Arch  St.  Phila. 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  ll%xll%  in.  cardboard,  50- $3. 00;  I00-$5.00. 
Linen.  25-$4.  Name  &  address  $1.50  extra.  Samples. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenex  St.,  Rochester,  (II)  N.  V. 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

Winters  are  a  menace  to  our  wild 
life,  with  most  species  suffering  un¬ 
told  hardships,  while  you  and  I  sit 
comfortably  by  the  warm  fire  giving 
them  little  thought. 

Each  year  a  hoard  of  insect  pests 
arrives,  bringing  with  them  new 
species  we  did  not  know  before,  and 
each  year  a  lesser  number  of  birds  re¬ 
turn  to  help  us  destroy  them.  Scien¬ 
tists  tell  us  that  were  it  not  for  the 
birds,  we  would  be  eaten  clean  within 
a  space  of  eight  years.  What  are  we 
doing  about  this?  What  can  we  do? 
The  first  answer  is  that  a  good  many 
of  us  are  feeding  the  winter  birds  that 
remain  over  these  long  Winters.  The 
second  answer  is  that  all  of  us  in  the 
rural  districts  should  establish  feeding 
stations  about  our  farm  homes. 

Nothing  at  Ark  Farm  quickens  the 
pulse  like  the  sight  of  a  flock  of  win¬ 
ter  birds  suddenly  swooping  down  to 
alight  at  the  feeding  station,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  quickly  they  find  out 
who  their  friends  are.  Count  them  and 
you’ll  be  surprised  how  many  species 
brave  the  hardships  of  frigid  Winter 
to  stay  with  us  while  the  more  tender 
species  seek  the  haven  of  a  sunny 
south  through  these  trying  months. 

Of  course,  the  soft  billed  birds  like 
robins  and  swallows  leave  us  in  early 
Fall  because  they  must  have  abundant 
insect  life  to  survive,  but  the  seed 
eaters  and  the  birds  that  drill  into  trees 
for  larvae  of  insects  are  the  ones  that 
stay  with  us.  These  are  the  chickadees, 
blue-jays,  nut-hatches,  tree-creepers, 
red  polls,  cross  bills,  grosbeaks,  wood¬ 
peckers  of  several  kinds,  snow  bunt¬ 
ings,  and  often  a  flock  of  yellow  birds, 
such  as  the  American  Goldfinch.  Some 
of  these  birds  live  almost  entirely  upon 
weed  seeds  alone  and  we  wonder  how 
they  can  find  enough  to  keep  them 
alive;  yet  we  find  them  not  at  all 
affected  by  the  cold. 

The  grosbeaks  love  to  find  frozen 
apples  still  intact  upon  the  trees  and 
will  dig  out  the  last  seed  from  the  su¬ 
mac  and  rose-hips  that  are  clear  above 
the  snow.  In  the  old  orchard  you  will 
find  the  wood-peckers  and  tree  creep¬ 
ers  running  up  and  down  the  old 
trunks  prying  loose  wee  bits  of  bark 
beneath  which  they  are  sure  they’ll 
find  a  hibernating  insect  or  the  larvae 
upon  which  they  chiefly  feed.  The  jays 
and  the  cross-bills  are  not  so  particular 
about  the  quality,  so  long  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  there. 

But  all  of  these  winter  birds  like  a 
change  in  feed,  as  well  as  we  do  and 
it  is  easily  provided  for  them.  Most 
all  birds  love  salt  and  will  pry  into  ash 
heaps  where  they  remain  for  hours 
if  we  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  it. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  the  cross¬ 
bills,  which  are  the  tamest  of  all  winter 
feeding  birds.  The  yellow  birds  and 
red  polls  will  flock  and  flutter  at  your 
feet  if  you’ll  toss  to  them  a  handful  of 
ordinary  canary  bird  seed. 

If  you  will  start  a  regular  feeding 
station  at  the  advent  of  early  Winter, 
all  of  these  birds  will  soon  find  it  and 
become  daily  visitors  during  the  whole 
Winter,  with  the  exception  of  severe 


storms,  when  they  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence;  but  they  readily  appear 
with  the  sun  the  first  warm  day. 

Suet  is  usually  recommended  for  most 
winter  birds,  yet  we  have  found  that 
any  meat  tied  to  the  tree  limbs  will 
soon  be  picked  bare  to  the  bones.  A 
pig’s  head  elevated  in  a  tree  will  last 
a  long  time,  considering  of  course  the 
number  of  birds  coming  to  feed.  Wrap 
a  piece  of  chicken  wire  about  the  suet 
to  hold  it  and  the  birds  will  take  it 
through  the  wire,  which  will  hold  it 
fast  and  also  prevent  squirrels  from 
running  away  with  it. 

Squirrels,  too,  love  to  come  during 
Winter,  especially  the  grays,  which  we 
do  not  have  in  the  north  part  of  the 
State  except  rarely;  but  the  reds  are 
usually  in  evidence  about  most  bird 
feeding  stations  and  we  love  to  number 
them  among  our  pets. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  some 
bird  boxes  for  putting  up.  There  is  a 
growing  need  for  this.  We  must  at  all 
costs  increase  the  birds.  Artificial 
nesting  boxes  will  go  a  long  way;  they 
are  easy  to  make  and  put  up  and  will 
surely  be  used  and  appreciated  by  the 
species  which  habitually  nest  in  holes. 
Each  year  sees  many  old  trees  go  to 
earth.  These  old  decayed  limbs  are 
the  ones  that  offer  the  best  nesting 
sights.  Gradually  many  of  our  farm 
forest  lots  are  being  cut  away,  espe¬ 
cially  the  older  trees,  leaving  room  for 
the  younger  ones  to  grow.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  yet  we  fail  to  realize  that 
this  cutting  destroys  the  nesting  holes 
which  invariably  are  found  among  the 
old  and  decaying  trees. 

Usually  a  great  many  of  our  common 
migrants  return  to  the  same  nesting 
sights  year  after  year.  We  know  this 
because  a  regular  course  of  banding 
with  small  metal  bands  on  one  leg  has 
given  us  the  truth.  Year  after  year, 
certain  pairs  have  come  back  to  our 
own  grounds.  Sometimes  a  bird  re¬ 
turns  with  a  new  mate.  What  hap¬ 
pened?  Is  she  a  widow  or  a  divorcee? 
Once  paired,  birds  will  remain  to¬ 
gether  for  years,  and  some  species  for 
life.  When  birds  return  to  the  old  home 
and  find  it  gone,  they  must  pass  on 
looking  for  another.  This  may  not  be 
easy  to  find,  as  the  hole-nesting  species 
will  not  nest  unless  they  find  a  place 
that  suits  them.  Usually  most  all  our 
migrants  are  mated  before  they  reach 
us.  They  have  kept  the  old  mate  or  if 
this  is  their  first  year  nesting,  they  have 
found  their  first  spouse. 

Of  great  interest  to  bird  lovers  of 
the  Ady-ondacks  is  the  return  of  the 
wild  black  ducks  which  habitually  find 
rendezvous  with  us.  On  the  first  warm 
days  after  the  ice  is  out  of  the  numerous 
lakes  and  ponds,  these  ducks  come  in 
flocks.  When  they  arrive  over  their 
old  nesting  sight,  be  it  a  small  pond 
surrounded  by  heavy  timber,  or  an 
open  lake,  they  circle  a  few  times  and 
then  the  interesting  thing  that  we  al¬ 
ways  watch  happens — a  pair  cuts  loose 
from  the  main  flock  and  settles  down 
upon  the  bosom  of  its  old  home.  The 
rest  pass  on.  How  do  they  know  when 
they  have  reached  it?  That  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  migration  which  has 
been  going  on  since  the  dawn  of  crea- 
tl0n-  Willet  Randall 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


There  were  three  in  the  family.  I 
could  see  them  as  I  came  up  the  path. 
There  they  sat,  about  the  table  in  the 
lamplight,  giving  thanks.  As  I  entered 
the  house  I  noticed  that  the  meal  spread 
on  the  table  consisted  of  half  a  loaf  of 
bread,  three  cups  of  hot  water  and  a 
tea  bag.  We  visited  for  a  while,  and 
one  of  them  remarked,  “We  are  thank¬ 
ful  because  God  has  not  let  us  down 
yet.”  I  asked  him,  “Have  you  any¬ 
thing  for  tomorrow?”  “No,  but  we  have 
this  for  today,”  he  answered.  Some¬ 
how  I  felt  as  though  the  message  which 
I  had  come  to  deliver  had  been  directed 
by  a  Higher  Power  because  it  was  a 
message  about  a  job  for  that  tomorrow. 

It  was  some  months  later  in  another 
home.  The  table  was  spread  for  a  big 
dinner  of  chicken  and  all  the  fixings. 
The  members  of  the  family  straggled  in, 
washed  up,  and  as  each  finished  wash¬ 
ing,  he  sat  at  the  table  to  help  himself 
to  food.  They  ate,  for  the  most  part,  in 
silence,  only  now  and  then  speaking. 
When  they  did  speak,  it  was  of  the 
hard  times  and  how  much  they  were 
suffering  because  of  them.  It  was  not  a 
personal  effort  that  recalled  the  other 
home  to  my  mind.  It  was  the  contrast. 
This  meal  made  the  other  seem  almost 
a  sacrament.  While  one  family  prayed 
in  thanks  before  a  table  that  held  but  a 
loaf  of  dry  bread,  another  grumbled  be¬ 
fore  a  full  table. 

I  guess  it  isn’t  what  a  fellow  has  that 
makes  him  thankful.  It’s  what  is  in  his 
heart.  We  all  work  for  what  we  get, 
and  all  of  us,  at  times,  work  for  a  whole 
lot  more  than  we  get.  But  some  folks 
take  what  their  labor  brings  them  and 
are  thankful  that  they  were  able  to 
earn  it,  while  others  growl  because 
luck  is  against  them  and  because  they 
should  have  so  much  more. 

I’ve  always  thought  that  the  man  who 
has  no  thankfulness  in  his  heart  pays 
for  that  lack  in  the  long  run.  He  has 
two  strikes  against  him  in  the  game  of 
life.  First,  he  cannot  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  opportunities  when  they  do 
come  his  way.  Even  when  luck  pitches 
one  right  over  the  plate,  he’s  apt  to 


miss  because  he  is  still  mooning  over 
the  one  that  was  too  wide  to  strike  at. 

You’ve  seen  fellows  that  are  so  busy 
looking  at  the  bird  they  missed  that 
they  don’t  even  see  the  nice  shot  that 
is  coming  over.  I’ve  seen  it  in  my  own 
experience.  It  was  years  ago.  We  had 
called  in  experts  in  a  last  desperate  ef¬ 
fort  to  ward  off  fate.  One  by  one  they 
shook  their  heads,  and  we  knew  that 
we  were  beaten.  We  had  come  to  the 
end.  Then,  somehow,  through  the  cloud 
of  mental  despair,  there  came  the 
thought  “They  can  be  wrong.”  The 
more  we  thought  of  it,  the  more  we 
dared  to  think  of  it,  until  at  last  we 
found  ourselves  actually  thankful  that 
they  could  be  wrong,  and  we  went  on 
fighting  until  time  proved  they  were 
wrong.  Yes,  sometimes  a  little  thank¬ 
fulness  puts  a  fellow  in  the  frame  of 
mind  to  get  the  jump  on  fate.  So,  if 
you’ve  failed,  just  be  thankful  that  you 
can  try  again! 

Strike  two  against  the  fellow  who  is 
not  thankful  is  that  he  never  gets  the 
full  eniovment  out  of  his  success. 
has  the  deeply  rooted  idea  that  all  he 
earned  he  earned  all  my  himself.  He 
has  blisters  to  prove  his  work.  Some¬ 
how  he  looks  at  those  blisters  and  what 
he  earned  doesn’t  seem  half  enough. 
And  if  it  were  twice  as  much,  he  still 
couldn’t  enjoy  it.  As  one  man  said, 
“Even  too  much  ain’t  enough.”  Most 
of  the  time  those  fellows  do  not  get  to 
first  base  because  the  thing  grows  on 
them.  Some  gradually  harden  into 
misers,  some  become  just  ordinary 
grouches.  None  of  them  make  any 
home  run  records  in  the  game  of  life. 

I  often  think  of  the  first  Thanksgiving 
Day  in  Plymouth.  There  had  been  a 
hard  winter  which  had  taken  many  of 
the  colonists  in  death.  Crops  had  not 
been  too  good;  but  by  careful  use  there 
would  be  enough  for  food  during  the 
winter  and  for  seed  in  the  spring.  There¬ 
fore,  they  set  aside  a  day  for  thanks¬ 
giving,  not  for  abundance,  but  because 
they  still  had  a  chance. 

And  I  think  of  two  homes.  In  one 
there  was  only  half  a  loaf  of  drybread, 
three  cups  of  hot  water  and  one  tea 
bag.  Of  the  two,  I’d  rather  be  in  that 
one.  Rev.  Andrew  a.  burkhardt. 

New  Jersey. 
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In  Tune  With  The  Times 


J.  E.  Wagner,  of  Fulton  County,  has 
had  this  experience  with  Ladino  clover 
on  his  farm.  In  1941  he  added  a  pound 
per  acre  of  Ladino  clover  to  his  regular 
seeding  mixture  on  part  of  a  hay  field. 
The  regular  mixture  consisted  of  five 
pounds  each  of  red  clover,  alsike  and 
timothy.  In  1943,  the  second  ye&r,  the 
field  was  used  as  a  meadow.  There  was 
still  a  fair  stand  of  alsike  and  red  clo¬ 
ver,  but  the  hay  was  better  and  there 
was  more  clover  in  it  where  the  Ladino 
clover  seed  had  been  used.  The  most 
surprising  effect,  however,  was  the  way 
the  Ladino  clover  had  stimulated  the 
growth  of  the  timothy.  The  timothy 
seeded  with  the  Ladino  clover  stood 
several  inches  taller  and  was  a  darker 
green  than  that  in  the  other  part  of  the 
field.  The  area  seeded  with  Ladino  clo¬ 
ver  stood  out  noticeably  as  though  it 
had  had  an  extra  treatment  of  fertilizer 
or  a  top  dressing  of  stable  manure.  Mr. 
Wagner  stated  that  he  believed  Ladino 
clover  was  well  worth  while.  In  1944, 
the  same  effect  was  noticed  on  timothy 
where  the  Ladino  clover  had  been  seed¬ 
ed.  There  was  also  more  clover  in  the 
hay  crop.  In  the  rest  of  the  field  the 
hay  by  thi  stime  was  practically  clear 
timothy. 


Richard  Sherman  and  George  La- 
Pine,  of  Essex  County,  found  that  they 
had  part  of  their  corn  planted  on  land 
that  was  badly  infested  with  mustard 
last  season.  They  remembered  that 
there  were  reports  of  success  in  the 
control  of  mustard  with  a  commercial 
chemical  product  used  as  a  spray,  and 
they  inquired  about  the  proper  meth¬ 
ods  to  use.  Early  in  June,  some  of  this 
chemical  weed  killer  was  correctly  used 
and  the  day  following  they  noticed  that 
the  mustard  had  a  cooked  appearance 
and  the  tips  of  the  corn  leaves  were 
burned.  On  the  third  day  following, 
the  mustard  plants  in  the  fields  were 
killed  to  the  ground,  and  though  some 
slight  damage  had  been  done  to  the  tips 
of  the  corn  leaves,  the  corn  quickly  re¬ 
covered.  Quack  grass  growing  in  the 
field  with  the  corn  was  also  either  re¬ 
tarded  or  killed.  The  results  were  so 
satisfactory  that  they  plan  to  spray 
their  corn  field  in  the  future  whenever 
an  infestation  of  mustard  develops. 


George  E.  Hartman  and  son,  of  Big 
Flats,  Chemung  County,  had  excellent 
results  with  a  custom  windrow  baler. 
Early  in  July  during  good  hay  weather, 
they  had  a  four-acre  field  of  new  seed¬ 
ing.  Ben  Hill,  Mr.  Hartman’s  neighbor, 
agreed  to  run  the  hay  through  his  new 
Holland  one-man  baler,  and  he  planned 
to  come  on  a  certain  afternoon  to  do 
the  work.  A  little  delay  with  the  bal¬ 
ing  operations  made  it  necessary  to 
start  the  work  on  Mr.  Hartman’s  four- 
acre  field  about  4  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  hay  was  in  good  condition 
for  baling;  that  is,  it  was  just  about 
right  to  go  into  the  barn  by  the  loader 
and  hay  fork  method. 

By  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man’s  four  acres  of  hay  was  all  in  the 
barn.  Mr.  Hill  had  completed  the  bal¬ 
ing  of  450  bales  in  about  three  hours. 
The  last  load  of  hay  was  on  the  truck 
on  the  barn  floor  at  8  o’clock.  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  stated  that  this  was  the  easiest 
and  quickest  experience  he  has  ever  had 
with  the  harvesting  of  hay.  These  ad¬ 
vantages  are  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hartman  as  a  result  of  this  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  window  baling.  It  saves 
some  of  the  leaves  from  the  hay  plants 
that  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  han¬ 
dling  the  loose  hay.  It  saves  labor  in 
handling  the  crop  in  the  field  and  in  the 
barn.  It  saves  space  in  the  barn  so  that 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  store  hay  in 
such  places  as  in  the  shed  and  on  the 
scaffold.  It  will  save  time  in  feeding 
hay  in  the  winter.  The  cost  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  baling  is  the  princioal  objection, 
but  Mr.  Hartman  says  he  knows  the  an¬ 


swer  to  that  because  he  has  for  many 
years  operated  a  grain  thresher,  and  he 
knows  how  the  cost  of  threshing  grain 
came  down  as  soon  as  there  was  enough 
machinery  in  the  community  to  provide 
competition. 


According  to  Delmar  Vroman,  of 
Blenheim,  Schoharie  County,  severe 
rainstorms  clearly  showed  how  impor¬ 
tant  good  sod  ana  proper  width  of  cul¬ 
tivated  strips  are  in  holding  soil  and 
water  on  cropped  fields.  On  one  long, 
fairly  steep  slope  of  good  productive 
soil,  a  broad  strip  of  corn  was  planted 
across  the  slope.  Immediately  above 
this  corn  was  a  strip  of  oats  which  came 
only  half  way  across  the  field,  while 
the  other  half  of  the  land  immediately 
above  the  corn  was  covered  with  a 
good  sod.  Apparently  the  oats  were  un¬ 
able  to  hold  all  the  water  that  fell  on 
them.  In  many  places  it  rushed  down 
over  the  corn  below  in  considerable 
volume.  It  washed  away  much  soil 
from  the  corn  strip.  On  the  other  hand, 
almost  no  water  came  from  off  the  sod 
land  onto  the  corn.  Especially  notice¬ 
able  was  the  way  water  concentrated 
where  draws  occurred  in  the  oat  strip. 
Here  so  much  water  poured  from  the 
oats  that  gullies  were  cut  in  the  corn 
land  below.  In  contrast  to  this,  little  or 
no  water  came  from  similar  draws  in 
the  sod  land  above  the  corn.  The  evi¬ 
dence  was  clear  that  whenever  possible, 
good  sod  instead  of  oats  should  sepa¬ 
rate  strips  of  cultivated  crops. 


M.  A.  Roy,  of  Horseheads,  reports 
the  saving  of  three  man  hours  j5er  day 
on  his  farm  under  the  quick  milking 
program.  A  few  weeks  ago,  it  took 
three  men  IV2  hours  twice  a  day  to 
milk  his  herd  of  50  cows,  using  three 
single  milking  units.  A  three-minute 
schedule  per  cow  was  then  adopted 
and  the  same  three  men  now  milk  these 
same  50  cows  in  one  hour.  No  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  change  from  a 
five-minute  schedule  to  the  three-min¬ 
ute  schedule  and  no  loss  of  production 
was  noted  that  could  possibly  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  change  in  the  milking 
time. 

Mr.  Roy  says  that  hot  water  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  udder  just  before  milking 
is  an  important  step  in  this  timed-milk¬ 
ing  program.  One  man  carries  milk 
and  washes  the  udders,  keeping  just 
ahead  of  the  milking  machines.  An¬ 
other  man  operates  the  machines  and 
does  the  machine  stripping.  The  third 
man  does  hand  stripping.  No  more 
hand  stripping  is  required  under  this 
three-minute  milking  than  was  re¬ 
quired  by  the  five-minute  operations 
of  the  machine. 


In  a  recent  check-up  of  the  carrying 
capacity  of  various  pastures  at  Hector 
on  the  Seneca-Schuyler  County  Grazing 
Project,  it  was  evident  that  the  com¬ 
pletely  improved  pastures  were  capable 
of  carrying  from  two  to  three  times  as 
many  head  of  livestock  as  the  unim¬ 
proved  pastures.  A  detailed  report  on 
this  project  was  published  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  February  20, 
1943.  The  thousand  acres  of  pasture 
which  were  improved  in  1940  by 
plowing  and  by  the  use  of  one-ton 
of  lime  and  400  pounds  superphosphate 
per  acre  and  by  seeding  the  land  with 
a  suitable  pasture  mixture,  were  carry¬ 
ing  more  livestock  now  than  they  did  in 
1941,  the  year  after  they  were  improved. 
The  most  successful  pasture  mixture 
used  was  as  follows:  One  pound  alsike, 
three  pounds  sweet  clover  and  two 
pounds  each  of  Ladino  clover,  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  Canada  bluegrass,  timothy, 
red  top  and  orchard  grass.  The  Ladino 
clover  has  grown  exceptionally  well  and 
remains  one  of  the  basic  pasture  plants 
after  three  years  of  intensive  grazing 
management,  l.  h.  w. 


Are  You  Using  the  New 


NITROGEN  FERTILIZER? 


When  you  use  NITRAPRILLS,  the  new  improved  Canadian 
ammonium  nitrate  fertilizer,  as  a  side  dressing  or  top-dressing, 
you  are  getting  32.5%  nitrogen.  For  Nitraprills  is  a  double 
strength  fertilizer,  containing  both  nitrate  nitrogen  and  am¬ 
monia  nitrogen  in  highly  concentrated  form. 

AN  IMPROVED  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER 

NITRAPRILLS  is  granular  ammonium  nitrate  which  has  been 
scientifically  improved  and  perfected  to  resist  moisture-absorp¬ 
tion  and  caking.  Extensive  tests  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  many  State  experiment  stations  have  proved 
the  value  of  this  high-analysis  nitrogen  fertilizer  in  producing 
fine  crops  at  lower  cost  per  unit  of  nitrogen. 


NITRAPRILLS 

The  Low  Cost  Nitrogen  Fertilizer 

"The  improved  ammonium  nitrate  fertilizers  are  probably  die 
lowest  cost  sources  of  fertilizer  nitrogens  on  the  market,"  say* 
a  recent  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  (AWl-81- 
Jan.,  1944).  Used  on  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes,  apples, 
pasture  and  truck  crops,  NITRAPRILLS  gives  equal  results 
to  those  obtained  from  bulkier  fertilizers  which  cost  you  more 
per  unit  of  nitrogen  and  are  more  troublesome  to  handle. 

NITRAPRILLS  is  conveniently  packed  in  100-lb.  5-ply  Kraft- 
paper  asphalt-laminated  bags.  Sold  and  recommended  by  good 
dealers  everywhere. 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON  COMPANY 

'  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Distributors 


Metal  silos  can  he  moved  intact  Lester  R.  Warner  is  relocating  this  one  on  Bel¬ 
mont  Freeland’s  farm,  in  Perry  County,  Pa. 
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The  apple  barrel  holds  a  lesson  for  tractor  owners 


IT  PAYS  to  be  mighty  careful  when  you 
cull  the  apples  you’re  going  to  store  for 
winter.  You  know  how  one  rotten  spot 
will  spoil  the  whole  barrel. 

It’s  no  different  with  your  tractor.  One 
worn  or  broken  part  can  put  it  completely 
out  of  commission. 

So  when  you  store  your  tractor  for  the 
winter,  why  not  give  it  a  thorough  check 
for  weak  spots?  Whatever  replacement 


parts  are  needed,  can  be  ordered  and  in¬ 
stalled  when  things  are  slack.  If  you  let  it 
go  until  Spring,  you  may  have  to  wait  for 
weeks,  losing  valuable  time  and  good 
weather.  The  ounce  of  prevention  is 
what’s  called  for! 

And  when  you’ve  got  your  tractor  in 
shape  for  next  year,  plan  to  KEEP  it  that 
way,  as  thousands  of  careful  farmers  do, 
with  the  extra  protection  of  Veedol 
150- Hour  Tractor  Oil. 


Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  SAVES  FUEL 
by  reducing  power  blow-by.  SAVES  TIME 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays,  saves 
REPAIRS  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance.  SAVES  OIL— good  for  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline-driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  SAVES  TRACTORS 
— assures  long,  economical  service. 

TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA  ...  "A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK" 

150-HOUR  VEEDOL 


n  quart  o: 

stains 


,f  veedol 


TRACTOl 


Oil  IS  AMMUNITION ...  USE  IT  WISELY  •  BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS  TODAY 


The  RURAL  NEW. YORKER 


PRODUCERS  WIN  DISPUTE  WITH 

SHEFFIELD  ON  NEW  JERSEY 
MILK 

The  directors  of  Eastern  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Assn,  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  an  extra  5  cents  a  cwt. 
from  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  on  all  New 
York  milkshed  milk  sold  by  Sheffield 
in  New  Jersey.  The  price  negotiations 
began  as  a  result  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Professor  McBride,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  after  his  survey  of 
Sheffield’s  Jersey  milk  market.  Mc¬ 
Bride  had  been  employed  by  Eastern 
to  make  the  survey  and  report.  While 
this  report  or  its  conclusions  have  not 
yet  been  made  public,  it  is  understood 
that  McBride  found  that  Sheffield  milk 
sold  in  New  Jersey  had  a  greater  value 
than  the  Federal  Order  uniform  price, 
which  is  the  price  that  Sheffield  has 
been  paying  producers  for  such  milk. 
After  more  than  a  month  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  Sheffield  finally  agreed  to  pay  5 
cents  above  the  uniform  price  for  this 
milk.  At  first,  the  company  refused  to 
pay  anything  extra,  later  offered  2^ 
cents,  then  3  cents,  and  finally  5  cents. 
This  premium  will  b’e  divided  among 
all  members  of  Eastern  Producers. 

The  Sheffield  milk  sold  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  comes  principally  from  four  Shef¬ 
field  plants  that  have  since  1940  been 
gradually  withdrawn,  one  by  one,  from 
New  York  City  inspection  and  hence 
from  the  New  York  pool.  While  the 
plants  were  in  the  pool,  Sheffield  paid 
20  cents  above  the  uniform  price  for  all 
the  milk  sold  in  New  Jersey.  After 
withdrawal,  Sheffield  only  paid  the  flat 
uniform  price,  thereby  reducing  its 
costs  20  cents  on  every  hundredweight. 
The  plants  in  order  of  their  withdrawal 
are  located  at  Wysox,  Pa.;  Stamford, 
Homer  and  Locke,  all  three  in  New  York 
State.  There  had  been  previous  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  company  and  the 
Eastern  directors  about  the  pricing  of 
this  outside  milk,  and  as  a  result  of 
Sheffield’s  refusal  to  negotiate,  the  di¬ 
rectors  employed  Professor  McBride  to 
make  a  survey  as  to  the  true  value  of 
this  milk.  Even  after  the  report  was 
made,  Sheffield  still  insisted  that  it 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  extra  20 
cents  because  it  had  to  compete  with 
other  dealers  in  the  same  area.  There 
was  no  basis  or  real  sincerity  in  this 
argument,  since  every  other  New  York 
City  dealer  selling  milk  in  New  Jersey, 
with  but  two  exceptions  and  Sheffield, 
has  been  paying  the  20  cents.  Except 
for  Rockdale  Creamery  Corp.,  operat¬ 
ed  by  Isadore  Eisenstein,  and  Penn- 
Blue  Ridge  Dairies,  operated  by  Alex 
Isenberg,  no  dealer  selling  New  York 
milk  in  New  Jersey  had  withdrawn  his 
plants  from  the  pool.  Thus  this  com¬ 
petition  argument  had  no  basis  in  fact. 

Sheffield’s  second  claim  was  that  in 
the  flush  season  the  milk  from  the  four 
withdrawn  plants  supplied  too  much 
milk  for  their  Jersey  market,  and  that 
they  were  therefore  forced  to  dispose 
of  the  surplus  at  reduced  prices.  This 
was  not  true.  The  fact  that  these  plants 
were  taken  out  of  the  pool  gradually,  in¬ 
dicated  that  Sheffield  was  endeavoring 
to  gauge  the  volume  of  its  plants  in  the 
flush  to  its  fluid  operations  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  Jersey 
market  was  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  plants’  volume  in  the  flush.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Homer 
and  Locke  plants,  the  last  two  taken 
out  of  the  pool,  were  withdrawn  not  be¬ 
fore  the  short  period,  but  before  the 
flush  period.  It  is  also  borne  out  by  a 
sworn  statement  made  by  Dr.  Roberts, 
Sheffield  official,  at  the  September  milk 
hearings. 

If,  as  estimated,  the  Company’s  Jer¬ 
sey  demand  was  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  flush  production  (thereby 
saving  Sheffield  20  cents  on  all  the 
milk),  it  was  clear  to  Eastern’s  direc¬ 
tors  that  the  Company,  drew  milk  from 
its  other  pool  plants  in  the  short  season 
to  satisfy  its  Jersey  market.  This  use 
of  such  pool  milk  in  the  short  period 
meant  that  Sheffield’s  Jersey  market 
was  being  subsidized  by  the  New  York 
pool  in  the  flush;  hence,  lowered  the 
uniform  price. 

It  was  also  apparent  that  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  pool  of  the  milk  from 
these  four  plants  further  depressed  the 
Federal  Order  price,  since  if  this  milk 
had  been  included,  its  value  would  have 
added  20  cents  a  cwt.  to  the  Federal 
Order  pool. 

When  Sheffield  saw  that  its  typical 
dealer  bluff  and  false  arguments  did 
not  impress  the  directors  (some  of  them, 
however,  did  “fall”  for  the  propaganda) , 
it  agreed  to  pay  5  cents  as  a  compro¬ 
mise,  retroactive  to  October  1.  This 
offer  was  accepted  by  the  directors.  It 
is  figured  that  this  5-cent  addition  to 
the  price  will  add  between  $40,000  to 
$50,000  a  year  to  the  Eastern  Producers’ 
pool. 


of  the  cheese  industry  in  northern  and 
western  New  York  and  exercised  a 
monopoly  in  establishing  prices. 

At  first,  all  the  defendants  pleaded 
“not  guilty.”  No  further  action  was 
taken  because  of  the  government  pol¬ 
icy  (never  too  well  explained  or  justi¬ 
fied)  of  suspending  all  monopoly  suits 
during  the  war  emergency.  Recently, 
however,  the  companies  and  associa¬ 
tions  changed  their  pleas  from  not 
guilty  to  “nolo  contendere.”  This  plea 
means  literally  “unwilling  to  contend.” 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  really  a 
plea  of  guilt  on  which  a  sentence,  either 
fine  or  imprisonment,  can  be  imposed. 
Based  on  these  pleas,  Federal  Judge 
James  Leamy  has  imposed  fines  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Kraft  Cheese  Co.  (a  National 
Dairy  subsidiary),  $10,000;  Miller-Rich- 
ardson  Co.  (a  Kraft  Cheese  subsidiary), 
$10,000;  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.,  $5,000;  McAdam  Cheese  Co.,  $1,000; 
Gouverneur  Cheese  Board,  $1,000,  and 
Cuba  Cheese  Board,  $1,000.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  government  will  now 
agree  to  dismiss  the  indictments  against 
the  75  individuals  named  in  the  indict¬ 
ments. 

The  government’s  practice  of  accept¬ 
ing  these  special  pleas  in  monopoly 
prosecutions  has  become  all  too  fre¬ 
quent.  It  makes  milk  producers  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  motives  behind  these 
suits.  A  monopoly  prosecution  is 
brought  presumably  to  expose  vicious 
business  practices  as  a  matter  of  public 
record,  so  that  they  will  not  be  repeat¬ 
ed  and  as  a  lesson  to  those  similarly  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  lines  of  food  distribution. 
The  collection  and  payment  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  fines  is  meaningless. 
If  the  government  wants  farmers’  sup¬ 
port  in  stopping  these  food  monopoly 
rackets,  it  is  suggested  that  they  stop 
accepting  these  “nolo  contendere”  pleas 
and  go  to  trial  so  that  all  the  facts  can 
be  known  publicly.  Secrecy 
breeds  confidence. 


never 


NO 


RULING  YET  ON  LEAGUE’S 
JERSEY  CREAM  SALES 

What  about  a  decision  on  those 
Dairymen’s  League’s  cream  sales  to 
other  dealers  in  North  Jersey?  There 
was  $146,600  involved  in  that  deal, 
money  that  the  League  tried  to  save  for 
Borden’s  and  its  other  dealer  custom¬ 
ers.  They  were,  however,  caught  up 
with  and  forced  to  pay  the  money  into 
the  Federal  Order  pool.  Now  they’re 
trying  to  get  it  back,  and  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed,  every  milk  producer  in  the  New 
York  pool  will  be  charged  his  share  of 
the  $146,600. 

Farmers,  therefore,  would  like  to 
know  where  they  stand.  The  League 
tried  to  stall  for  time  in  filing  their 
briefs.  They  finally  filed  them,  six 
months  after  the  hearing.  The  matter 
has  now  been  before  Mr.  Gifford,  the 
Referee,  for  over  three  months.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  waited  long  enough  to  know 
where  they  stand.  They  are  entitled  to 
a  prompt  decision. 


GOOD  DAIRY  CO-OP.  RECORD 

Lehigh  Valley  Cooperative  Farms,  Al¬ 
lentown,  Pa.,  has  recently  published  an 
illustrated  booklet  commemorating  its 
ten  years  of  operation.  The  record  of 
these  farmers  speaks  for  itself— as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Lbs.  Milk  Rec’d 
Year*  From  Farmers 

1935  (5  mos.)..  3,476,689 

1936  . 10,052,602 

1937  . 12,226,893 

1938  . 12,888,588 

1939  . 14,031,017 

1940  . 19,598,326 

1941  . 25,730,790 

1942  . 28,405,504 

1943  . 31,080,317 

1944  . 36,800,814 

*Year  ending  January  31. 

Membership  increased  from  320  in  1934  to 

670  in  1944. 


Dollar-Sales 

$100,500.84 

308.719.37 

413.298.37 
499,030.41 
560,293.00 
724,488.47 

910.204.37 
1,166.830.35 
1,673,608.74 
2,168,790.94 


. . .  is  a  Champion  Combination  for 

Fast  Milking  and  High  Production! 

Seven  years  ago  when  we  introduced  the  fast  milking  standard  model  Hinman, 
we  said  that  its  use  would  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  milk  and  butterfat 
obtained  from  your  herd.  Then  many  were  skeptical,  but  now  fast  milking  is  the 
order  of  the  day  for  top  production. 

Last  year  we  introduced  the  new  Air-Flow  Vacuum  Pump,  a  small  powerful 
unit  of  improved  design,  with  the  new  type  Hinman  Silencer  that  eliminates 
noise  without  backpressure,  and  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  piping  off 
the  exhaust.  ‘ 

Today  this  famous  combination  is  serving  many  of  America’s  finest  herds. 

Nationally  known  high  producers,  America’s  champions,  which  must  have  the 
best,  are  milked  daily  by  the  low-vacuum,  gentle-acting  Hinman. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc.’ 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 


TROUBLE 

-FREE 

UDDER  AND  TEATS  fc 


Business  Bits 

Electric  fencing  is  here  to  stay.  It 
has  proven  its  worth  and  economy  in  a 
practical  way  on  American  farms.  The 
Prime  Manufacturing  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  has  prepared  a  compre¬ 
hensive  booklet  on  the  construction  and 
operation  of  electric  fence  systems, 
giving  a  report  of  field  tested  practices 
and  of  practical  knowledge  gained  in 
their  ten-year  experience  with  the 
electric  fence.  The  booklet  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  free  on  request. 
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COURT  LEVIES  $28,000  FINES  ON 
CHEESE  MONOPOLY 

Three  years  ago,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  obtained  indictments  against 
four  companies,  two  associations  and  75 
individuals,  charging  a  price-fixing  con¬ 
spiracy  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  defendants  controlled  80  per  cent 


The  Electric  Water  Systems  Council 
has  prepared  for  free  distribution  a 
booklet  relative  to  efficient  utilization 
of  running  water  for  the  home  and 
farm.  It  is  called  “Step  Up— Speed  Up 
—Your  Food  Production  With  Running 
Water.  To  get  a  copy,  write  to  Plumb 
ing  and  Heating  Industries  Bureau 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. 

.  J;  L  Case  Company,  Racine,  Wis.,  has 
just  completed  for  distribution  the 
third  of  its  series  of  soil  conservation 
bpoklets.  Level  Farming  on  Sloping 
Fields.  The  other  two  were  “Win 
Against  Water”  and  “Your  Own  Mold- 
board  Plow  Will  Build  a  Good  Broad- 
base  Terrace.”  All  of  these  are  free  for 
the  asking  from  the  Case  Company. 


Don’t  allow  these  important  organs  to  become 
the  bottleneck  of  milk  production.  The  tender 
tissues  of  udder  and  teats  require  gentle, 
softening  and  penetrating  agents  to  assist 
massage  and  promote  circulation  and  quick 
healing  of  accidental  injuries,  cracks,  scratches 
and  irritations.  Bag  Balm  stays  antiseptic  on 
contact,  spreads  evenly  and  STAYS  ON  dur¬ 
ing  the  repair  process.  Use  it  for  massage- 
treatment  of  Caked  Bag  and  any  injury  that 
interferes  with  easy  milking.  Big  10-ounce 
package  (regular  tin,  or  wartime  metal- 
saver)  only  60f!  at  feed,  drug  aad  general 
stores.  {FREE  Cow  Booklet. 

DAIRY  ASS'N.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vf. 


INSIST  ON 


Qm 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  E 
DESCRIBING  TURKNIT 
BABY  BATH  PRODUCTS 


PUTNAM  KNITTING  CO., COHOES, N.Y. 


•  TO  PROMOTE 
RAPID  HEALING 


10 

OUNCES 
6 <# 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men.  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  product#. 
Fun  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commission#. 

- -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 


CHASE  BROTHERS  • 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ie«than 

Hi5- 


tasy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

Belsaw  Models  in  10, 

*  **; ‘Ni**  **■  14  and  20  feet  sawing 

lengths.  Patented  Meehan- 
*caJ  Feed,  accurate  set  works  and 
Positive  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old 
J*0*111*  tor  tow  OOflt  power.  Thousand* 
JffiSL”?  commercial  sawin*.  Pays  for  itself 
“Ha  mZu  *?' ad  ?°at,  «cawl  *?day  for  FREE  booklet, 

LumW  Catalog  of  Woodworking 


WRIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

Men’s  wool  union 
suits  and  also  wool 
shirts  and  drawers 
give  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  wearer. 
WRIGHT’S  gives 
longer  wear  and 
more  comfort.  Try 
out  these  garments 
and  enjoy  their  body  comfort. 

" BUY  WAR  BONDS " 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 


*■«.  u.  a.  oat.  orel 


‘e’S  GIANT 

_  1NIAS, 

^Exquisitely  raffled  and  25Cv 
fnngred, richly  veined.  Glor-  dackkt 
loos  giant  5-inch  blooms  in  <«■  jl| 

shades  of  Scarlet,  Pink,  laavl 
Lavender,  Copper  Cetera, 

•*°V  miied--a  26e-Packet  of  Seed#  Burpee'*  Seed 
postpaid  for  ins  1 10c- -Send  dime  today.  Catalog  FREE 

W.  Atlaa  Burpea  Co.,  673  Burpw  Bldg.,  Phlla  ,32,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 

ine  Rural  N etv-  Yorker  am/  you  'U  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 
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‘•A  8QUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loS3 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offloes  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint.inusc  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Yobkeb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  American  Democracy 

By  John  J.  Dillon 
Part  VIII 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  with  this  series 
of  articles  to  give  a  full  civil  service  course. 
Our  aim  has  been  rather  to  restate  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  policies  of  our  government  as  found 
in  the  national  records  of  our  great  Democracy. 

The  founders  of  our  government  did  not  as¬ 
sume  ultimate  wisdom  or  perfection  in  them¬ 
selves  alone.  They  made  free  use  of  the  schol¬ 
arship  and  wisdom  of  the  philosophers  and 
statesmen  of  their  time  as  well  as  of  those  who 
preceded  them.  Their  forethought  led  them 
to  provide  a  means  for  such  changes  in  the 
Constitution  as  future  experience  and  develop¬ 
ments  might  demand.  It  should  be  emphasized 
here  that  this  provision  for  making  amend¬ 
ments  by  the  people  as  a  whole  forbade 
that  changes  be  made  otherwise,  and  if  so  made, 
were  and  are  illegal  and  void. 

Including  the  ten  chapters  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  twenty -one  amendments  have  been 
made  to  the  Constitution  in  a  legitimate  way. 
There  have,  however,  been  countless  other 
changes,  all  of  them  violations  of  the  letter, 
form  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  These 
changes  have  been  made  by  elected  officials 
and  their  appointees  without  pretense  of  law 
or  authority.  Every  such  officer  is  required  to 
take  an  oath  to  obey  every  provision  of  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  qualify  himself.  Any 
violations  of  the  Constitution  by  any  official, 
high  or  low,  is  therefore  a  violation  of  an  offi¬ 
cial  act,  and  merits  dismissal  from  the  service. 

Ours  is  not  a  government  by  men  or  by 
women,  no  matter  what  their  inheritance, 
breed  or  gifts.  Ours  is  a  government  by  law. 
Our  forefathers  had  personal  and  public  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  government  systems  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  conquerors,  dictators  and  scions 
of  nobility  ruled  the  people  at  their  own  un¬ 
questioned  will.  When  the  rule  of  such  au¬ 
thority  became  intolerable,  America  rebelled 
and  set  up  its  own  government  of  law  to  re¬ 
place  the  tyranny  of  the  European  system. 
Now,  while  our  free  form  of  government  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  we  find  our  own  officers,  who 
were  chosen  to  carry  on  our  laws  adopted  for 
the  welfare  of  all  our  people,  intriguing  to 
nullify  those  laws  and  to  perpetuate  themselves 
in  power  and  authority  through  the  failure  of 
the  people  to  realize  their  own  danger  and 
responsibility. 

Milk  Politics  in  Oneida  County 

ONEIDA  County  is  one  of  the  largest  dairy 
counties  in  New  York  State,  but  for  the 
past  decade  its  dairy  farmers  have  had  poor 
and  incompetent  representation  in  Albany 
from  their  Republican  legislators;  and  the  rec¬ 
ord  for  the  past  three  years  indicates  that  the 
representation  is  getting  worse,  if  that  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Instead  of  sponsoring,  or  even  merely 
supporting,  good  milk  bills,  these  men  have 
actually  opposed  and  voted  against  them.  They 
have  gone  even  further  in  seeking  legislation 
harmful  to  farm  interests. 

This  record  of  incompetent  legislative  serv¬ 
ice  to  Oneida  County  dairymen  has  been 
achieved  under  the  leadership  and  domination 
of  Henry  H.  Rathbun,  Oneida  County  Republi¬ 
can.  It  is  generally  admitted  everywhere  that, 
except  for  one  man  now  in  service,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  legislators  from  Oneida  County  have 


served  their  terms  in  Albany  for  only  one  pur¬ 
pose — to  act  as  “yes  men”  for  Mr.  Rathbun. 

William  H.  Hampton  is  the  candidate  for 
Senator  to  succeed  himself.  He  has  been  in 
office  now  for  ten  years.  During  that  period,  he 
has  voted  against  the  Charter  Milk  Bill  in  1937 
(passed  by  the  Senate  34 — 9);  was  one  of  the 
three  Republicans  to  vote  against  the  Graves- 
Whitney  Bill  in  1941  which  exempted  produc¬ 
ers  from  obtaining  licenses  to  sell  their  own 
milk  (passed  by  the  Senate  27 — 17  and  by  the 
Assembly  120 — 12,  and  now  law) ;  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  killing  the  1944  Daniels’  resolution 
to  investigate  the  milk  price  spread  (passed 
by  the  Assembly  124 — 19) ;  and  was  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  a  tricky  bill  during  the  last  session  that 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  any  dairy¬ 
man  to  change  from  one  milk  plant  to  another 
except  with  the  permission  of  his  dealer  (this 
bill  was  killed  in  committee). 

Harry  G.  Converse  is  seeking  re-election  in 
the  new  2nd  Assembly  district,  comprising 
part  of  the  city  of  Utica  and  the  southern  half 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Converse  was  selected  by 
Mr.  Rathbun  in  late  1943  to  succeed  William 
R.  Williams,  now  county  Sheriff.  Within  a 
brief  three  months,  he  was  able  to  “distinguish” 
himself  by  voting  against  the  Daniels’  milk 
legislation,  and  acting  as  co-sponsor  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Hampton  of  the  slick  dealer  milk  bill  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  last  paragraph.  His  predecessor, 
Mr.  Williams,  whose  farm,  it  is  reported,  is 
rented  by  Mr.  Converse,  also  “distinguished” 
himself  as  a  Rathbun  stooge  in  voting  against 
the  Charter  Milk  Bill  (passed  by  the  Assembly 
115 — 32)  and  against  the  Graves-Whitney  Bill, 
both  as  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  and  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly. 

Harlow  Bacon,  of  Rome,  is  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  the  1st  District, 
made  up  of  the  other  section  of  Utica  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  He  has  no  previous 
legislative  record.  He  is  known,  however,  as  a 
“Rathbun  man”  and  supported  his  leader  in 
the  primary  vote  last  August  when  Rathbun 
lost  his  own  county  and  was  repudiated  by 
members  of  his  own  party  in  Oneida  County. 

The  Democratic  candidates  are  well  known 
and  well  liked.  For  Senator,  Vincent  R.  Cor- 
rou,  four-term  Mayor  of  Utica,  is  running 
against  Mr.  Hampton.  The  candidate  in  the 
1st  Assembly  District,  Alvin  G.  Knob  loch,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Utica  Board  of  Supervi¬ 
sors  for  the  past  thirteen  years;  and  in  the  new 
2nd  Assembly  District,  Frank  A.  Emma  seeks 
re-election.  Mr.  Emma  has  held  office  for  four 
years.  His  milk  record  is  good.  He  voted  for 
the  Graves-Whitney  Bill,  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Assembly.  He  also  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Daniels’  milk  resolution. 

The  milk  problem  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It 
crosses  all  political  lines.  Nor  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Rathbun  is  a  Dairymen’s  League  member 
and  director  of  any  account  whatsoever.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  under  his  leadership  the 
record  of  Oneida  County  in  milk  legislation  has 
been  notoriously  bad  and  reflects  a  strong 
dealer  influence.  There  being  no  indication 
that  this  will  change  while  Rathbun  is  in  con¬ 
trol,  the  candidacy  of  the  three  Democratic 
nominees  is  worth  serious  consideration  by  all 
Oneida  County  farmers.  One  of  them  already 
has  a  good  milk  record.  The  other  two  have 
publicly  pledged  themselves  to  work  for  farm¬ 
ers’  interests  without  influence  from  any  spe¬ 
cial  moneyed  group  or  bloc.  As  Governor 
Dewey  has  so  properly  and  consistently  stated, 
“It’s  time  for  a  change” — in  Oneida  County 


The  Traditional  Two  Terms 

Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
is  on  record  as  opposed  to  more  than  two  terms  for 
any  President  of  the  United  States?  e.  m. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Dewey  is  on  record  as  opposed  to  more 
than  the  traditional  two  terms  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  under  our  system  of  government. 


Brevities 

“Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  breth¬ 
ren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.” — Psa.  133:1. 

The  legend  under  our  front  cover  picture  this  month 
is  taken  from  William  Cullen  Bryant’s  poem  “My 
Autumn  Walk.” 

Small  potatoes  are  the  rule  in  many  sections.  Dry 
weather  reduced  the  size  of  the  tubers.  They  do  not 
store  well,  and  consumers  should  preferably  buy 
them  first. 

Our  fighting  men  have  died  to  preserve  the  right 
for  us  to  vote  in  a  free  America.  Regardless  of  our 
preference  for  candidates,  let  us  show  our  gratitude 
by  going  to  the  polls  on  November  7, 


November,  1944 

A  Fight  Well  Fought  and  Won 

THE  dispute  between  Sheffield  Farms  Co. 

and  Eastern  Milk  Producers  Cooperative 
on  the  proper  pricing  of  milk  sold  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  has  finally  been  settled  in  favor  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Sheffield  has  agreed  to  pay  5  cents  a  cwt. 
more  for  all  such  milk;  in  other  words,  5  cents 
above  the  uniform  price  it  has  been  paying. 
The  settlement,  agreed  on  about  October  15. 
was  made  effective  as  of  October  1.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  negotiations  are  published  on 
page  483. 

This  is  a  real  farm  victory,  not  so  much  in 
dollars  and  cents  because  the  5-cent  premium 
still  does  not  reflect  the  true,  full  value  of  that 
milk,  but  because  farmers  fought  it  out  with  a 
milk  dealer  and  won.  There  have  been  too 
few  such  fights  in  the  past  25  years.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
pute  like  this  that  furnishes  the  spark  for  farm 
action,  and  it  is  a  victory  like  this  that  stiffens 
the  backbone  that  is  so  badly  needed  today  in 
all  dairy  co-operative  enterprises.  It  gives  the 
directors  confidence  in  themselves  as  business 
men  and  it  gives  the  members  confidence  in 
their  directors.  We  take  this  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  congratulate  those  directors  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  who  stuck  to  their 
guns,  first  when  the  company  refused  to  pay 
anything  extra,  then  not  more  than  2Vz  cents, 
and  then  again  not  more  than  3  cents.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  truth  and  fairness  were  on  their  side, 
these  men  have  rendered  a  signal  service  not 
only  to  their  own  membership,  but  to  the  en¬ 
tire  industry. 

This  satisfactory  result  cannot,  however,  be 
regarded  as  any  final  conclusion.  It  is  only  the 
beginning.  There  is,  for  example,  the  question 
as  to  who  shall  make  payment  of  this  5-cent 
premium.  Since  the  money  has  been  obtained 
solely  by  the  Cooperative’s  own  efforts,  it 
should  be  disbursed  to  the  members  by  the  Co¬ 
operative,  and  not  by  the  Company.  Another 
problem  is  the  duration  of  the  arrangement. 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  the  continuance 
of  this  premium  as  a  minimum  for  at  least  one 
year,  right  through  the  flush  period.  The  final 
consideration  is  the  publication  of  the  McBride 
Report,  or  at  least  the  conclusions  of  the  Re¬ 
port.  As  we  suggested  in  our  last  issue,  the 
members  of  the  Association  are  entitled  to 
know  something  about  this  Report,  what  it  dis¬ 
closes,  and  what  it  recommends.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  directors  to  authorize  its  prompt  publi¬ 
cation. 


Emily  T.  Royle 

MILY  T.  ROYLE,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker,  died  at 
her  home,  in  Maywood,  N.  J.,  on  September  30. 
She  was  80  years  of  age.  A  daughter,  Miss 
Marie  Royle,  survives. 

Born  in  Staffordshire,  England,  in  1864,  Mrs. 
Royle  came  to  know  and  love  flowers  as  a 
young  child.  Her  father,  James  Taplin,  was 
for  many  years  head  gardener  for  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  at  Chattsworth,  one  of  the  most 
famous  estates  in  England.  When  he  came 
to  America  in  1870,  Mr.  Taplin  continued  his 
horticultural  work.  He  was  the  originator  of 
the  Bride  Rose  and  was  active  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Flower  Show  in  New  York.  His 
daughter  was  always  his  active  assistant,  and 
while  still  in  her  teens,  wrote  many  articles 
for  horticultural  papers.  Widowed  at  an  early 
age,  Mrs.  Royle  came  to  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  1895  as  editor  of  the  Woman  and 
Home  Page.  It  was  not  long  before  her  profi¬ 
ciency  as  a  floriculturist  gained  prompt  recog¬ 
nition  throughout  the  entire  horticultural 
world.  Because  of  family  responsibilities,  she 
retired  in  1935,  but  continued  to  write  her 
“Ruralisms”  column,  devoted  to  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  their  culture.  Her  gardens  in  the 
old  Taplin  place  in  Maywood  were  her  working 
laboratory,  and  they  remain  a  fitting  testa¬ 
ment  to  her  “green  thumb.”  They  were  re¬ 
ceiving  her  daily  care  until  just  a  few  weeks 
before  her  death. 

Known  and  loved  as  a  quiet,  gracious  lady, 
Mrs.  Royle  combined  these  qualities  with  an 
industry  and  business  sense  that  were  valued 
highly  by  her  associates.  Her  calm  advice  was 
always  welcome  and  helpful.  Her  knowledge 
and  love  of  growing  things  were  reflected  in 
her  calmness  of  manner  and  nobility  of  soul. 

The  Rural  has  lost  an  accomplished  editor 
in  Mrs.  Royle.  We  who  worked  with  her  have 
lost  a  loyal  and  true  friend. 
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Decorative  chromium  is  put  where  it  will  show.  But  we 
put  tons  of  chromium  into  cylinders  of  Diesel  and 
gasoline  engines  where  it  won't  show,  although  you  can 
see  the  results  in  greatly  increased  engine  reliability. 

We  use  enough  chromium  in  one  year  to  chrome-plate 
the  bumpers  of  every  automobile  built  since  1932.  Yet 
I  a  16-cylinder,  1800  horsepower  Diesel  engine  needs  only 
240  ounces  of  Porus-Krome  to  multiply  its  cylinder  life 
four  to  twenty  times. 

7;'. /  :  •  '  ‘  ! 

••  V:  .  ^  s  r  S 

Porus-Krome,  applied  by  the  Van  der  Horst  process, 
is  highly  resistant  to  abrasion  and  corrosion,  and  “wets” 

**  **  •-  %  A  '  ^  *W  "**  V\  *  * 

with  oil.  Experience  in  thousands  of  engines  in  ships, 
plants,  tanks,  stationary  and  mobile  power  plants, 
buses,  trucks  and  locomotives  shows  that  Porus-Krome 
not  only  multiplies  cylinder  and  ring  life,  but  reduces 

scuffing,  ring  leathering  and  risk  of  piston  seizure. 

‘ .  N '  . . . 

Van  der  Horst  is  busy  on  cylinders  in 
engines  for  the  war.  However,  it  is  not  too  soon  for  you 
to  plan  to  have  Porus-Krome  in  your  own  engines. 


now 
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LOUDEN  -Saving  * 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 


*  ALSO  SAVES  FEED  AND  MONEY 


It’s  vital  in  wartime  to  make 
all  your  farm  animals  produce 
the  most  ...  on  less  feed  .  .  . 
with  less  help.  In  peace,  it’s 
a  necessity  ...  if  you  are  to 
make  the  most  profit. 

In  a  Louden  equipped  ham, 
your  animals  enjoy  clean,  com¬ 
fortable  quarters.  Sanitary 
drinking  cups  furnish  temperate 
water  always.  There’s  no  food 
robbing  .  .  .  little  wasted  feed. 
Warm,  fresh  air  circulates  with¬ 
out  drafts.  Then  Louden  litter 
and  feed  carriers  and  other 
equipment  help  lighten  your 
load  .  .  .  enable  you  to  do 
bam  work  in  about  half  the 
time.  Your  animals  produce 
more  — you  make  the  most 
money.  And  the  years  have 
proved  Louden  lasts  longer. 

That’s  why  in  wartime  or 
peacetime,  it’s  wise  to  Loudenize 
your  bam.  See  your  Louden 
dealer  today,  or  write  us  about 
availability. 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

(Est.  1867) 

2411  W.  Court  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:  Albany  Toledo  St.  Paul 


WATER  BOWLS 


STALLS  «  STANCHIONS 


■RON  CLAW  FORK 


A  Complete  Line  of  Modern  Barn  Equipment 

Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions — Water  Bowls — Feed  and 
Litter  Carrier  Systems — Ventilating  Systems — Hay  Tin¬ 
loading  Tools — Sliding  Door  Track — Hog  House  Equip¬ 
ment — Horse  Stable  Fittings — Bara  Plan  Service, 


blM»i  Rrrr^i 


"Everything  for  FARM  BUILDINGS 


Fall-freshening 
cows  often  enter 
the  winter  season 
in  no  condition  to 
maintain  vigor  or 
ward  off  ailments. 
Dry  feeding,  little 
exercise  and  sun¬ 
light  call  for  me¬ 
dicinal  aid  to  help 
offset  feed  defi- 
ciencies,  to  stimulate  appetite,  and  to  aid 
conversion  of  feed  to  milk.  Such  cows,  now 
more  than  ever,  need  the  tonic  drugs,  the 
minerals  and  sunshine-supplement  (Vita¬ 
min  D)  of  the  famous  KOW-KARE  for¬ 
mula  . . .  with  its  potent  Iron-Iodine  com¬ 
bination  for  stimulating  milk-conversion 
during  barn-feeding. 

Kow-Kar  e,  $  1 . 2  5  and 
65£  sizes,  at  feed,  drug 
and  general  stores. 

Free  Cow  Book. 


DAIRY  ASSN. 


CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9, 
Lyndonville,  Vf. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Salt  for  Livestock 

With  the  great  need  for  livestock 
and  their  products  and  the  likelihood 
that  this  will  continue  for  some  time,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  urgent  that 
the  utmost  value  must  be  obtained  from 
feedstuffs.  Salt  is  a  big  help  in  all 
production  programs.  It  is  such  a  com¬ 
mon  commodity  that  its  importance  is 
frequently  overlooked.  Salt,  however, 
produces  economy  in  the  utilization  of 
feeds,  through  improved  digestion  and 
assimilation. 

Foodstuffs  are  deficient  in  two  essen¬ 
tial  elements  that  salt  supplies.  These 
are  sodium  and  chlorine.  All  the  mus¬ 
cles  and  tissues  of  the  animal  body  con¬ 
tain  salt  because  it  enables  the  glands 
to  hold  the  amount  of  water  needed  for 
proper  functioning.  Salt  is  also  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  blood  and  an  important 
component  of  gastric  juice,  without 
which  foods  could  not  be  assimilated. 
Analysis  on  a  dry  matter  basis  shows 
that  feed  grains  and  roughages  con¬ 
tain  only  from  one-thirtieth  to  one-third 
of  the  salt  normally  present  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  body  or  contained  in  the  products 
of  the  animal  or  poultry.  Since  feed 
grains  and  natural  roughage  do  not 
contain  enough  salt  to  supply  the  ani¬ 
mal  body  with  the  sodium  chloride 
needed,  it  must  therefore  be  fed  or 
made  available  to  the  stock  to  supply 
the  deficiency. 

In  feeding  roughages  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  early  spring  grasses,  there  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  and  interesting  reason  why  still 
more  salt  should  be  allowed.  Rough- 
ages,  and  in  particular,  succulent 
grasses,  have  a  high  potash  content  and 
the  utilization  of  this  potash  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  system  causes  the  loss  of  much  salt 
from  the  body.  This  is  why  stock  show 
such  an  appetite  for  salt  when  on  early 
grass  pasture. 

Beef  cattle  need  plenty  of  salt.  The 
greater  the  proportion  of  roughage  in 
the  feed,  the  greater  the  amount  of  salt 
needed.  On  the  average,  it  is  best  to 
allow  a  minimum  of  two  pounds  of  salt 
per  month  for  each  mature  cow.  In  the 
case  of  dairy  cows,  stockmen  have  re¬ 
ported  that  even  with  IV2  pounds  of 
salt  to  each  100  pounds  of  grain  ration, 
an  additional  supplement  should  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  salt  blocks,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wide  variation  of  the  cows’ 
individual  requirements. 

Swine  often  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
salt.  This  is  because  their  growth  is 
so  rapid  and  they  are  often  raised  with¬ 
out  pasture.  Very  important  savings  in 
feed  and  maturity  result  from  making 
sure  there  is  one-quarter  pound  of  salt 
in  every  100  pounds  of  the  ration  fof 
swine.  Sheep  and  lambs  have  a  higher 
salt  requirement  per  pound  of  body 
weight  than  any  other  far  manimal. 
This  is  due  to  the  larger  amount  of 
roughage  they  eat  and  to  the  salt  lost 
in  perspiration.  They  should  have  salt 
in  containers  that  are  moved  over  the 
grazing  ground  from  time  to  time.  Ex¬ 
periments  prove  that  for  fastest  gains, 
ewes  should  have  a  pound  of  salt  a 
month;  lambs  a  half  pound.  For  horses, 
a  reasonable  salt  allowance  is  about 
one  pound  a  week,  as  shown  by  tests 
at  the  Michigan  Experimental  Farm. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  excessive  loss  in  weight  and 
fatigue  in  horses  is  due  to  insufficient 
salt.  A  convenient  supply  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  salt  bricks  fastened  at  the 
head  of  feed  boxes.  In  many  instances, 
delicate  eaters  and  shy  drinkers  will 
show  an  increased  appetite  when  al¬ 
lowed  free  access  to  salt. 

Whenever  whole  grain,  such  as 
shelled  corn,  is  fed  to  livestock,  it  is 
best  to  allow  the  salt  to  the  animals’ 
free  choice.  If  they  have  not  been  salt 
starved,  they  may  be  depended  on  to 
take  just  what  salt  they  need.  This, 
after  all,  is  nature’s  method  and  can¬ 
not  be  improved  on.  Salt  requirements 
of  individual  animals,  even  in  the 
same  class  vary  widely.  Then,  again, 
there  are  varying  amounts  of  sodium 
and  chlorine  in  feeds  and  in  the  salt 
lost  in  perspiration,  which  must  be  re¬ 
placed.  Feeding  salt  free-choice  thus 
enables  the  animals  to  meet  their  indi¬ 
vidual  salt  requirements.  e.  B.  T. 


Drying  Beef 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  been 
butchering  my  own  beef  and  have  often 
made  dried  beef,  but  until  last  year  we 
never  tried  canning  any  dried  beef. 
Last  year,  after  making  and  drying 
beef,  we  took  it  to  our  butcher,  who 
sliced  it  in  a  slicing  machine.  My  wife 
then  packed  it  in  sterilized  but  per¬ 
fectly  dry  pint  glass  jars.  She  packed 
it  in  just  as  full  as  it  would  pack  and 
sealed  it  with  rubber  and  lid  tightly. 
We  packed  the  jars  in  a  cardboard  car¬ 
ton  and  stored  in  our  cave,  which  is 
cool  and  dry.  The  dried  beef  was  just 
as  good  in  August  as  it  was  when  we 
canned  it.  It  wants  to  be  well  dried  be¬ 
fore  being  sliced  and  put  in  glass  jars 
as  mentioned,  but  not  hard  or  brittle. 
The  butcher  can  slice  the  dried  beef  on 
a  machine  much  more  thin  than  we 
can,  and  his  fee  is  small.  Also,  when 
you  have  the  beef  sliced  and  put  it  in 
jars  there  is  no  waste  from  dryness  or 
mold  such  as  there  often  is  when  the 
meat  is  just  used.  And,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  dried  beef  becomes  more  and  more 
dry  and  unpalatable. 

Here  is  the  recipe  which  I  used  for 
the  dried  beef.  I  used  the  round  and 
cut  it  lengthwise  of  the  grain,  so  that 
when  the  dried  beef  would  be  sliced  it 
would  cut  crosswise  across  the  grain.  I 
used  a  brine  such  as  is  used  for  corning 
except  that  it  calls  for  a  little  more 
sugar.  For  a  hundred  pounds  of  beef 
(weigh  it),  use  8  pounds  of  salt  and 
sprinkle  a  layer  of  salt  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  in  the  bottom  of  a  big 
stone  jar.  Pack  the  cuts  of  the  meat  as 
closely  as  possible.  Make  a  layer  5  or  6 
inches  thick,  then  add  alternate  layers 
of  salt  and  meat,  being  sure  that  you 
cover  the  top  layer  of  meat  with  con¬ 
siderable  salt.  Let  this  salted  meat  stand 
overnight  and  next  morning  add  a  so¬ 
lution  made  of  5  pounds  of  sugar,  2 
ounces  of  baking  soda,  4  ounces  of  salt¬ 
peter  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Mix  thoroughly  and  pour 
over  the  meat.  Then  add  3  gallons  of 
water.  Keep  the  meat  entirely  under 
the  brine  by  using  a  board  cover  which 
can  be  weighted.  Do  not  use  a  resinous 
wood. 

Now,  mind  you,  the  above  directions 
are  for  a  hundred  pounds  of  meat.  For 
lesser  quantities  you  will  want  to  cut 
down  the  proportions.  Last  year  I  made 
dried  beef  for  myself  and  a  neighbor, 
and  made  a  hundred  pounds  that  way. 
Be  sure  the  meat  is  kept  under  the 
brine,  because  if  any  of  it  sticks  out,  it 
will  spoil  in  a  little  while.  It  takes 
about  28  to  40  days  for  the  meat  to 
cure.  The  brine  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  (we  used  our  cave),  be¬ 
cause  it  will  ferment  easily,  due  to  the 
sugar  content  of  the  brine.  If  it  should 
become  ropy,  remove  the  meat  and  wash 
it  hard  with  a  stiff  brush  and  hot  water 
and  cover  with  a  fresh  batch  of  brine. 

When  the  meat  has  cured,  remove 
from  the  pickle  and  let  it  drain  thor¬ 
oughly.  We  then  apply  a  liquid  smoke 
and  hung  it  near  the  kitchen  fire  until 
the  water  has  evaporated  from  the 
meat.  It  can  then  be  used  at  any  time. 
The  longer  you  let  it  hang,  the  dryer  it 
will  become. 


Coccidiosis  in  Livestock 

The  microscopic  parasites  known  as 
Coccidia  affect  all  kinds  and  classes  of 
animals  and  birds.  It  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  proven  that  the  Coccidiosis  par¬ 
asites  which  infect  cattle  are  peculiar 
to  the  bovine  species,  and  this  is  equally 
applicable  to  other  kinds  of  livestock. 
This  is  fortunate,  because  poultry  can 
be  kept  on  the  same  land  areas  with 
livestock  without  danger  of  either  be¬ 
coming  infected  from  the  other  group. 
It  has  also  been  established  that  there 
are  ten  different  species  of  bovine  Coc¬ 
cidia.  However,  for  practical  purposes, 
the  considerations  are  the  same  con¬ 
cerning  their  control  and  treatment. 

The  best  investigational  material  rel¬ 
ative  to  these  organisms  that  I  have 
seen  is  a  recent  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  publication  relative  to  lamb  and 
sheep  diseases  concerning  work  done 
there  by  Newsom  and  Cross.  Their  find¬ 
ings  show  that  Coccidia  are  normally 


present  in  almost  all  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  that  bad  results  can  and  usually  do 
occur  when  the  animals’  resistance  is 
lowered.  Reports  relative  to  cattle 
types  of  Coccidia,  by  Boughton  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  also  show  a  similarity  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  disease  manifests 
itself  in  cattle.  We  should  then  recog¬ 
nize  that  possible  carriers  are  almost 
always  present  in  any  given  herd  or 
flock,  and  that  continued  exposure  and 
lowered  resistance  will  bring  on  a  man¬ 
ifested  pathologic  condition  with  se¬ 
vere  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  are  fairly  characteris¬ 
tic,  the  principal  one  being  a  bloody 
diarrhea  followed  by  anemia,  general 
weakness  and  lack  of  appetite.  Several 
of  the  animals  will  probably  develop 
pneumonia  as  a  sequela.  While  astrin¬ 
gents  have  been  used  in  the  past,  in¬ 
cluding  copper  sulphate,  iron  sulphate, 
bismuth  and  tannic  acid,  these  should 
be  given  only  by  direction  of  a  veteri¬ 
narian.  Recent  reports  show  that  very 
favorable  results  are  being  obtained  in 
treating  this  disease  with  sulfaguani- 
dine.  Directions  for  its  administration 
for  different  kinds  of  livestock  an^ 
poultry  are  given  on  the  container  or 
may  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturer. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  treat¬ 
ment  and  control  of  Coccidiosis  should 
always  include  segregation  of  the  sick 
animals,  and  the  rest  should  be  removed 
from  possible  areas  of  contamination. 
Dairy  calves  are  more  susceptible  to 
this  ailment  than  any  other  kind  of  cat¬ 
tle,  possibly  because  of  being  crowded 
together  in  contaminated  areas,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  lower  degree  of  resistance 
than  older  cattle.  Calves  should  not  be 
put  with  more  mature  animals,  and  they 
should  also  be  divided  into  groups  by 
age,  keeping  those  under  one  month  in 
one  group  and  then  the  other  groups 
by  monthly  divisions  up  to  six  months. 

R.  w.  D. 


Feeding  and  Keeping  Silage 

A  shortage  of  both  hay  and  grain  this 
coming  winter  may  necessitate  the 
feeding  of  larger  amounts  of  corn  si¬ 
lage  than  usual.  The  dry  weather  has 
reduced  hay  tonnage  on  most  North¬ 
eastern  farms.  Silage  may  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  fed  to  dairy  cows  as  the  sole 
roughage  provided  the  cows  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  gradually  and  are  allowed 
sufficient  vitamins,  phosphorus,  calcium 
and  protein  in  the  rest  of  their  ration. 
Experimental  trials  at  the  Iowa  and 
Ohio  stations  obtained  good  results 
where  only  silage  was  fed. 

If  cattle  are  fed  entirely  on  silage  for 
their  roughage,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  permit  them  free  access  to  a  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone 
and  steamed  bone  meal.  The  desire  of 
cows  to  receive  some  dry  roughage, 
however,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
if  they  are  fed  on  silage  alone,  they  will 
usually  eat  their  bedding. 

In  general,  it  is  more  satisfactory  and 
economical  to  provide  needed  proteins 
as  well  as  vitamins  A  and  D  by  using 
good  quality  legume  hay  in  the  ratio  of 
one  pound  of  hay  to  each  three  pounds 
of  silage.  This  is  the  best  ratio  and 
amount  to  feed  for  each  100  pounds  of 
body  weight.  If  silage  alone  is  fed,  a 
1000-cow  will  eat  up  to  60  pounds  or 
more  daily  if  she  is  allowed  all  she  will 
consume.  If  fed  hay  and  silage  are  used, 
she  would  need  10  pounds  of  hay  and  30 
pounds  of  corn  silage.  Ten  pounds  of 
hay,  therefore,  has  a  feed  replacement 
value  of  30  pounds  of  silage. 

If  the  silo  is  not  opened,  then  silage 
may  be  kept  for  several  years.  After  the 
top  surface  layer  is  removed  down  to 
the  good  silage,  it  is  just  as  palatable 
and  almost  as  high  in  nutrients  as  if  it 
was  used  during  its  first  year  of  storage. 
If  silage  is  held  over  for  possible  use 
with  late  summer  pastures,  the  placing 
of  tar  paper  over  the  surface,  and  this 
in  turn  covered  with  three  or  four  feet 
of  dampened  sawdust  or  straw,  will 
help  keep  down  spoilage.  Once  the  feed¬ 
ing  has  been  started,  then  a  minimum 
of  two  inches  should  be  removed  daily 
from  the  surface,  or  a  considerable  loss 
from  spoilage  may  be  sustained. 

It  is  common  practice  for  green  for¬ 
age  crops  to  be  grown  and  cut  to  help 
feed  cattle  on  poor  pasture.  However, 
if  it  is  a  bad  pasture  season,  then  it  is 
also  unsuited  for  the  growing  of  such 
special  soiling  crops.  Silage  is  more  re¬ 
liable,  economical  and  the  cows  prefer 
it  even  to  fresh  cut  forage  crops.  In 
tests  at  the  Nebraska  Station  it  re¬ 
quired  50  per  cent  more  labor  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  when  soiling  crops  were 
used,  compared  with  feeding  summer 
silage.  There  was  also  less  land  area 
needed  per  cow  when  silage  was  fed. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  revised  com¬ 


plete,  Henry  and  Morrison . $5.00 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  4.00 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson  .  2.00 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Creamline  milk  is  produced  by  the  herd  on  Clifford  Tucker’s  farm  near 

Skaneateles ,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
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Remember— YOU  SELL  BEEF  BYTHE  POUND 

Do  you  want  bigger  packer  checks?  Raise  Short¬ 
horns— the  breed  that  won  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition  Champion  group  awards  3  out  of  the 
last  6  times  because  of  top  Quality,  more  weight. 
Shorthorns  respond  to  greater  wartime  demands  for 
more  meat,  more  milk.  Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
“Farm  Security  with  Shorthorns."  Get  list  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  breeders.  Subscribe  to  the  Shorthorn 
World— $1  per  year. 

Write  to  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Assn. 
Dept.  M..31Z— Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  llllnoh 
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Official  as  well  as  “on  the  farm”  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
allround  breed*!  Produce  4%  millr  and  bava 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds! 

Get  the  (sets  —  FREE!  Or  read  Milking _ . 

Shorthorn  Journal  Trial  subscription  su  months  Wdi  one  year  $1,00. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 


809  W.  Exchange  Are.,  U.S.  Yards,  Dept.  RN-5,  Chieago9.UI. 


Milking  Shorthorn,  registered  Bull  Calves,  1-8  mos. 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


WE  ARE  OFFERING  ONE  BULL 

PRIDE  OF  FARAWAY 

calved  November  19,  1942;  sire  Grenadier 
GR  3rd.  Several  Commercial  Cows  with 
calves  at  foot.  Four  Commercial  Heifers, 
bred  Foundation  Herd,  Briarclif?  Bred. 

FARAWAY  FARM,  Washington  Depot,  Connecticut 


KENRIDGE  FARM  OFFERS 

a  choice  lot  of  March  and  April  purebred  ABER¬ 
DEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS.  These  heifers  are  bred 
right,  built  right  and  priced  right.  Also  one  18- 
months-old  ANGUS  BULL,  sired  by  the  good 
breeding  bull  Antelope  Grenadier  G.  R.  2nd. 
KENRIDGE  FARM,  CORNWALL,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angua  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angua  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeder*' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc. 


R.  D.  4.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA.  „ 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

Cow,  with  calf  at  foot,  and  bred  Cows. 

Write  your  requirements.  Milton  B.  Badger. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  FARMS,  OLEAN  2,  New  York 


Four  three-year-old  registered  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows, 
two  with  calves  at  side;  two  due  soon,  and  one-year 
Bull  sired  by  bull  that  was  first  at  Iowa,  Ind.,  Kan., 

Mo.  and  N.  Y.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale — ABERDEEN-ANGUS  young  Bull  and  sev¬ 
eral  cows  and  heifers,  all  registered.  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
accredited.  Reasonable. 

G.  T.  ELSER,  NEWTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


REG.  ANGUS  COWS  WITH  CALVES 

GEORGE  NILES,  OEANSBORO,  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


72  Head — New  England  Fall  Sale.  Saturday, 
Nov.  11,  at  12:80  P.  M„  at  the  Fair  Grounds 
in  Northampton,  Mass.  Nearly  all  are  cows 
and  bred  heifers  that  are  either  fresh  or  due 
soon.  Mostly  from  Bang’s  Acer’d  herds.  T.  B. 
and  Bang's  tested  within  80  days  before  sale, 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  -  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Saturday,  Nov.  25,  at  12:30  P.  M.,  at  the 
W.  K.  Bushnell  Farm,  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  R.D. 
2  (farm  1  mile  E.  of  Bakeport).  Two  small 
herds  totaling  40  head  will  sell;  also  Farm 
Machinery  on  Bushnell  Farm.  Both  herds  T. 
B.  Accr'd,  and  both  entlrley  negative  on  test 
60  days  before  sale. 

-FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Boa  96,  Braedoe, 


I 


: - 1 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Ayr  snir  es 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  J. 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
98  Center  Street.  •  Brandon,  Vermont 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE — Your  choice  of  Reg.  Jerseys.  Fresh  or 
soon  to  freshen.  Alt  young  and  real  producers. 

H.  GLADSTONE,  LITTLE  BRITAIN.  NEW  YORK 


_ DAIRY  CATTLE _ 

Wanted — Registered,  vaccinated,  bred  Heifers,  reason- 
able.  BOX  9340,  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

3*4 -YEAR-OLD  THOROUGHBRED  COLT,  broken  to 
ride.  Gentle.  Make  excellent  track  horse. 

EMILY  MAYBERRY  (Karrsville).  OXFORD,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  BELGIAN  STALLION  FOR  SALE. 

Light  mane  and  tail.  Four  years. 

D.  M.  STEPHENS,  BREWSTER.  NEW  YORK 


SHETLAND  PONY  GELDING.  EIGHT  YEARS  OLD 
—  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK  — 


Annual  New  York  State 

BEEF  CATTLE  SALE 

FRIDAY,  NOV.  17,  1944,  12:30  P.  M. 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 
BREEDING  -|  AA  FEEDER 

FEMALES  CALVES 

Consignments  from  leading  beef  herds  Angus 
and  Herefords. 

Breeding  females,  grade  and  registered. 
Cows,  cows  with  calf  at  foot.  Heifers  bred 
and  open.  Outstanding  State  raised  feeder 
calves.  Females  will  be  sold  by  the  head. 
Feeder  calves  will  be  sold  by  the  pound. 
Sale  sponsored  by  Wayne  County  Beef  Cattle 
Club.  All  animals  will  be  T.  B.  and  Blood 
Tested.  All  animals  will  be  selected  and 
graded  by  experts  from  the  N.  Y.  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  other  leading  beef 
cattle  authorities. 

Come  and  see  grading  done  morning  of  sale. 
For  further  details  write 

Walter  W.  Fisk,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager 

GUERNSEYS _ _ 


DUNWALKE  GUERNSEYS 

Grandsons  of  Alfalfa  Farm  Flute,  with  four  con¬ 
secutive  class  leading  records,  including  962.9  Fat 
in  E.  E.,  and  out  of  Dunwalke  A,  B.  dam3,  for 

DUNWALKE  FARM 

FAR  HILLS#  V  NEW  JERSEY 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Antietam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad's  Frances  Bose  738  lbs.  fat 
A  A  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Boyal 
Lenda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Wanted — Choice  Fall  Cows 

Guernseys  Preferred.  Blood  Tested. 

C.  O.  JUDD,  HACKETTSTOWN,  New  Jersey 


Wanted:  Reg.  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves 

Must  be  T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested. 

J.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Box  35.  ATGLEN,  PA. 


HOLSTEINS 


Second  Mohawk  Valley 
Breeders’  Consignment  Sale 

60  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Fair  Grounds,  FONDA,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y., 
located  on  Koute  5,  11  miles  west  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y..  4  miles  south  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  in  a 
comfortable  tent. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  11,  1944 

starting  at  12:30  P.  M. 

Entire  offering  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds, 
negative  to  blood  test.  Some  Bang's  vaccinated. 
45  fresh  and  close  springing  young  Cows  and 
first  calf  Heifers,  10  choice  young  heifer  Calves, 
4  ready  for  service  bulls  from  good  record  dams. 
This  sale  will  include  20  well-bred  cows  and 
heifers  direct  from  Canada.  This  is  a  high 
quality  offering.  Every  animal  pledged  to  abso¬ 
lute  sale  without  reservation.  Now  is  the  time 
to  increase  your  production.  Trucks  available. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


LOOKS  WELL-DOES  WELL 

Deep  bodies  and  big  udders — The 
Holstein  story  in  a  nutshell — 

VITALITY  and  PRODUCTION. 

Beautiful  animals  that  not  only 
look  well  but  do  well.  Outstanding 
money  makers.  Free  literature. 

Write  Box  1004. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

Brattleboro  V  Vermont 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 


—  BROWN  SWISS  REGISTERED  FRESH  COW  — 

wanted  before  January.  Must  meet  New  Jersey  State 
T.  B.  Bangs  disease  test.  Light  gray-brown,  high 
producer  for  breeding  preferred. 

K.  KELLER.  R.  F.  D.  I.  PORT  JERVIS,  New  York 


RABBITS 


Eight -months-old  and  younger  Stock,  New  Zealand 
Whites  and  Chinchilla  Does.  Guaranteed  healthy.  A  few 
bred.  Also  other  breeds  both  sexes.  Reasonable  prices. 

MRS.  MADELINE  BRANDON,  Rt.  I,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES;  BRED  TESTED  DOES. 

1%  years  old.  $4.00  each.  Eight -week-old  Youngsters, 
trios,  $4.00.  Healthy  stock. 

Sunset  Rabbitry,  150  West  End  Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  I. 


White  New  Zealand  Rabbits,  White 
Mice,  Cavtes,  Hamsters.  Folder  I  Or. 
FAIRFIELD  RABBIT  FARMS.  CALDWELL.  N.  J. 


C  A  I  F  The  best  pedigreed  white  Flemish 
O/lLiEi  Giant  Rabbits.  Wts.  up  to  19  lbs. 

NORMAN  LAMB,  BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 


PEDIGREED  New  Zealand  Reds,  superior  meat  breed. 
Young  and  breeding  stock.  Illustrated  folder  10  cents. 
FAIRVIEW  RABBITRY,  GAP,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FRENCH  ANGORAS,  pedigreed,  selected,  woolers,  test¬ 
ed  breeders.  Does,  Bucks.  $8.  Also  some  Juniors,  $5. 

—  BERMUDA  FARM,  OTISVILLE,  NEW  YORK  — 


RABBITS,  Flemish  Giants,  5  wks.  and  older.  Young 
husky  Bucks,  bred  Does.  R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


- NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES,  FINE  STOCK. - 

LEON  GATES,  HICKSVILLE.  L,  l„  NEW  YORK 


Raise  rabbits.  Breeders  supplied:  bulletin,  literature  & 
rabbit  guide,  25c.  Hartman  Enterprise,  New  City,  N.  Y. 

Giant  Chinchilla  Babbits  10  to  12  weeks  old.  Pedigree 
numbers  furnished.  Alvin  Mast,  Wyoming,  Delaware 


DOGS 


TRUE  ENGLISH  CROSS  -  COLLIE  SHEPHERD 
DOG  PUPS.  Are  natural  good  cow  dogs.  Either 
sex.  $15  to  $25  each.  Delivery  at  three  months 
on  October  1.  Some  excellent  specimens. 

DAVID  S.  DANIEL.  HOOSICK  FALLS.  New  York 


KEEGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  ME.,  want  strong, 
healthy  PUPPIES.  Will  buy  all  year  round. 


Wanted — Puppies  of  all  breeds.  State  fully.  HEINTZE 

KENNELS.  232-15  Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurelton,  L.I..N.Y. 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  for  Christmas.  Order  now. 

FREQ  WOOD.  DANIELSON.  CONNECTICUT 


COLLIE  PUPS,  excellent'  type  and  breeding. 

LYLE  GIFFORD,  R.  I.  ONEONTA,  NEW  YORK 


ST.  BERNARDS,  A.  K.  C.,  one-year  mate.  Puppies. 

Seneca  Saint  Bernard  Kennel,  R.  2,  Waterloo,  N.  Y, 


VERMONT  FARM,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  CATTLE 

At  Auction  Wednesday  and  Tlmrsday,  November  8-9,  1944  •’ 

A  complete  liquidation  of  the  late  W.  E.  Pierce  Estate  at  the  edge  of  BELLOWS 
FALLS,  city,  Windham  County,  Vermont. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  8— the  first  day— will  be  sold 
The  259-ACRE  FARM,  of  which  140  acres  are  tillable,  balance  pasture  and  woodland.  110  acres  of 
this  land  is  rich  river  bottom.  Also,  an  additional  acreage  of  475  acres  of  pasture  and  woodland,  includ¬ 
ing  an  estimated  one-quarter  million  feet  of  hemlock  and  hardwood  timber.  3  large  cattle  bams,  2  silos, 
horse  bam,  2  hen  houses;  Colonial  type  house,  modem.  Farm  will  be  sold  at  1:00  P.  M. 

THE  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FARM  EQUIPMENT  includes  new  1944  Farmall  Model  H  tractor  on  rub¬ 
ber,  with  attachments;  1944  side  -  delivery  rack,  new  manure  spreader,  18-can  electric  Niagara  Esco 
cooler,  with,  nearly  new  compressor.  2  trucks  and  a  station  wagon. 

TEAM  OF  HORSES  and  all  the  equipment  of  every  description  necessary  to  operate  this  big  farm.  , 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  S— the  second  day. 

125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  (11  additional  calves  expected  before  sale  time).  All  home¬ 
bred  except  the  2  herd  sires  and  4  females  purchased  from  the  noted  Baker  Farm  Herd.  72  animals  in 
milk,  many  recently  fresh. 

Herd  T.  B,  Accredited,  entire  herd  negative,  calfhood  vaccination  since  1949,  regular  breeders  and 
richly  bred.  Strictly  free  from  mastitis. 

Just  a  grand  lot  of  thrifty,  productive  animals — the  result  of  a  60-year  breeding  program.  Good  ages. 
This  big  2-day  sale  will  start  promptly  at  10  A.  M.  each  morning.  Cattle  sold  in  a  tent. 

Lunches  available.  Trains  met  by  request.  R.  W.  PIERCE.  Owner,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.Y. 


SHEEP 


•  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  • 

Registered  two-year-old,  first  prize  Ram  Lamb; 
also  as  a  yearling  at  County  Fair.  $100.  Some 
very  nice  Ram  Lambs  at  $25.  Write 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


REG.  CHOICE  HEAVY  OXFORD 

BRED  EWES,  $30.00. 

HARPER  M.  HALL,  R.F.D.  I,  PINE  BUSH,  N.  V. 


CHEVIOT  RAMS!  a 

Two-year-old  good  grade  Bam. 

PAUL  P.  PRICE,  Coopersburg,  Rt.  2,  Pennsylvania 


3rd  Western  N.Y.  Consignment  Sale 
60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  60 

FAIR  GROUNDS,  BATAVIA,  N.Y. 
Friday,  November  17,  1944 
Starting  At  12:30  P.  M. 

All  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test, 
some  Bang's  Vaccinated. 

45  Fresh  and  Heavy  Springers,  a  number  with 
production  records.  25  hand-picked  Canadian  ani¬ 
mals,  free  listed  and  eligible  to  go  anywhere. 

A  select  offering  of  yearlings  and  heifer  calves. 

8  bulls,  ready  for  service,  all  from  good  record 
dams.  Sale  held  under  cover.  A  chance  for  you 
to  buy  some  good  cattle  worth  the  money.  Come. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS#  MEXICO#  NEW  YORK 

Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 


SWINE 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Fall  Pigs  12  weeks 
old  when  shipped.  Prices  are  $20  and  $15.  Order 
from  this  ad.  Prices  good  only  till  December  1.  1944. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS,  WRIGHTSV1LLE,  PENNA. 
(Successors  to  Lauxmont  Farms.) 


DUROC  SOW  PIGS  of  best  breeding. 

C,  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa. 


FOUR  PURE  BRED  KARAKULS  FOR  $100.00. 

Bam  and  two  ewes,  registered.  One  ewe  unregistered. 
All  healthy,  good  condition. 

L.  G.  HAWES.  42  WEST  ST..  READING,  MASS. 


•* 

C  A  f  C  50  choice  Registered  Shropshire  and 
JnLL,  Suffolk  Yearling  Rams,  with  Size 
and  quality.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS,  with  covering,  bone, 
fleece,  quality  and  breeding  to  please  any  one.  All 
sheep  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  Pictures  sent. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


Map!»  Hurst  Duroes,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs. 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPI0  CENTER.  N,  Y. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Send  your  order  any  time.  Will  ship  any  number  you 
want  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money  order;  vacci¬ 
nation,  75  cents  extra  if  desired;  Chester  White  or 
Berkshire  and  Chester  cross. 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each:  8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 
Good  11-12  weeks  old,  $7.00  each 

WALTER  LUX.  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD, 
Woburn.  Mass. 


Flock  of  135  pure  bred  and  grade  CHEVIOT  and 
HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP,  excellent  blood  lines.  A1  con¬ 
dition  for  breeding. 

WILLIAM  H.  HICKIN,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Choice  Registered  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
of  good  type,  quality  and  size.  Priced  low. 

LEROY  C.  BOWER,  LU  DLOWVILLE,  New  York 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS.  6-8  weeks  old.  $4.50  each;  8-10 
weeks.  $5.00.  Berk3hires  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  All  orders  large 
or  small  promptly  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

Ewes  suitable  for  breeding  this  autumn.  $15  to  $20. 
GEORGE  LORD,- OYSTER  BAY  620,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Corriociale  Hams 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams.  Extra  quality 
and  size.  L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


REG.  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  one  and  two  yrs..  and  SO 
Ewes.  T.  E.  STEVENS,  WILSON,  New  York. 


HAMPSHIRE  RAM  for  sale,  two  years  old.  Excellent 
breeder.  $35.  D.  W.  KRUEGER,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Two  Outstanding  Milking  Does  bTd.  T2SllSfe 

Buck.  All  top  individuals  from  the  finest  Saanen  breed¬ 
ing.  Priced  far  below  value. 

J.  CARLSON,  R.  F.  D.  3,  HILLSDALE,  New  York 


FOATC  are  friendly  and  Goat  Milk  is  delicious 
and  nutritious.  Enjoy  AMERICAN  DAIRY 
GOAT  NEWS,  Richmond,  Virginia.  $1.00  yearly.  Swiss 
Goat  Club,  Estaeada,  Oregon,  will  start  you  in  goats. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept.  487.  COLUMBIA. 
M0.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  lafarma- 
tlon.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25«. 


WELL  BRED  NUBIAN  GRADES.  Several  half  grown 
Kids.  Throe  Doelings.  Two  bred  Does.  Price  low. 

COBB'S  MILL  DAIRY,  GEORGETOWN.  CONN. 


BRED  Toggenburg  Does;  choice  milk  stock  reasonable; 
also  Kid*.  JACOB  GINZ,  WESTERLOO,  New  York 


Mil  If  GOATS — Few  fresh  Does.  We  ship  anywhere 
miLIk  on  approval.  PONY  FARMS,  Hlmrod,  N.  V. 


NUBIAN  AT  STUD.  Registered.  Excellent  milking 
etock.  TRESEDER,  Ashford  Ave.,  Dobbs  Ferry  1165. 


DOGS 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 

beauties,  heel  driving  instinct.  Shepherds.  Shepherd! 
and  Police  crossed,  females.  $7.  Males,  $11.  Also  Rat 
Terriers,  Fox  Terriers,  white  Spitz  &  Beagle  Hound*. 

W.  L.  ECKERT.  R.  O.  2.  TANEYTOWN.  MD. 


UNREGISTERED  purebred  German  Shepherd  (police) 
Puppies,  the  dog  of  today.  Guards,  watches,  as  for 
leading  the  blind,  $25.00  up.  Also  one  white  Male, 
$35.00.  Place  orders  early.  _  _  __ 

A.  SECHLER  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 


1  irRFBRFP  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

N on  'Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Short-haired  English  Shepherd  Pups,  black  and  white. 
Heel  drivers.  Plenty  of  grit.  $15.00.  either  sex. 

JAMES  E.  CLARK,  FR AN KLINVI LLE.  New  York 


Airedale  PUPPIES — Champion  Strain,  farm  raised. 
Males.  $25.00:  females.  $20.00.  Registered  A.  K.  C. 

H.  N.  CONNER,  STOCKTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Boxer  Puppies,  bred  for  type,  character  and  stamina, 

$75  up.  KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.  SACO.  ME. 

Reg.  Collies-Setters-Beagles  F  armsC.°IH'astlnasI>0Nl.aY<! 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  DeKalb  Junction.  N.Y. 

PUG  PUPPIES,  THE  IDEAL  SMALL  DOG.  $50. 
—  KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.,  SACO,  MAINE  — 


Registered  Bull  Terriers,  puppies  &  matured  animals 
for  Immediate  sale.  Clifridge  Kennels,  Jefferson,  N.Y* 


500  Vaccinated  Shoats  ft  $«V'  $7.1o,m$8t5o 

and  $10.00  each.  Check,  P.  O.  Order,  C.  O.  D.  Several 
handsome  young  boars  for  immediate  and  future  service. 
Tamworth  and  Chester  White.  All  ages  and  weights. 

CHARLES  DAVIS,  ,»c.. 

REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

The  Worlds  Finest  Bacon  Hog 
Top  quality  breeding  stock — all  ages. 

Ideal  for  crossing.  Reasonable  prices. 

HILLTOP  FARM,  ERWINNA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHESTER  WHITE  SERVICE  BOARS 

from  $40.00  up.  Prompt  delivery. 

BRIDGE  FARM,  AVON,  NEW  YORK 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Select  breeding. 
Good  type,  at  reasonable  prices. 

AVBLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESPA,  MARYLAND 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  Boars — 10  ready  for  service.  Write  us  your  need*. 

KELTON,  CHESTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

BENNETT’S  HEREFORD  HOGS  for  more  profit  on  tha 

pork  market  today  and  tomorrow.  FREE  circular  nri,«, 

BENNETT'S  HEREFORDS,  WAYLANO,  IOWA 

H.F.REf0RD  H°GS— "The  Farmer-Packer  Hog",  Bred 

gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Begistered.  Vaccinated.  Illustrated 
Circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM.  Peoiri*  IIL 


•  YORKSHIRES. 

wB'if  -rs^.rry. 

REG.  YORKSHIRES  Spring  boars 

PINELMA  FARM,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  New  Sy2& 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Male  and  female,  from  large  Utters  and  good  strains 
with  papers,  vaccinated  for  hog  cholera  and  hemoragie 

PllAN %la~SILvidRN ATL!l5SuPptd,ePeHnydSg  Rff*  NWri£ 

FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES 

SUNNYSIDE^FAbTm,  FSenDS.atlr,SRedImBr  N?J. 

REG.  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  SS 

best  prize-winning  March  Boar  ready  for  service 

LESLIE  M.  MERWIN,  FILLMORE.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES.  April  and  July  gilts. 

Also  fall  Pigs.  Best  blood  lines.  Reasonable  prices 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Havens  Bros..  Dundee.  N.  Y-. 

Thoroughbred  Service  Boar,  large  breed  Berkshire. 

Charles  H.  Hanaburgh,  R.F.D.  2,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES 

Registered  and  Feeder  Pigs  from  fall  litters  will  be 
ready  for  shipment  latter  part  of  October.  Feeder 
...  P1*s  P^ed  at  $15.00  per  pair. 

ROCKY  KNOLL  FARM,  R2,  SHARON.  CONN. 


„  ,  F  o  R  S  A.  x$  e: 

Registered  big  type  Poland  China  Fall  Pigs  from  the 
best  blood  lines.  Also  choice  June  Boars  and  Gilts. 

CHARLES  B.  CARSON,  WARSAW,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Hereford  HOGS.  Several  young  Boars  avail¬ 
able.  Farrowed  December.  1943,  May  and  June,  1944. 

WHITEHALL  FARM.  Stanley  Messick.  Manager, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  PRINCESS  ANNE,  MARYLAND 
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1 1  ^HERE’S  no  substitute  for  the  Morton  Way  of  Curing  Meat 
■**...  for  the  safe,  uniform  cure  it  gives  from  rind  to  bone, 
for  the  wonderful  flavor  it  imparts  to  hams,  shoulders,  bacon. 

Try  it  yourself  this  year.  Join  the  million  and  more  farm  fami¬ 
lies  who  use  this  method.  Know  as  they  do  the  satisfaction 
and  assurance  of  preventing  bone-taint,  off-flavor,  wasted  meat. 

Simply  pump  your  meat  with  Morton’s  Tender-Quick  dissolved 
in  water.  This  fast-acting  curing  pickle  starts  the  cure  at  the 
bone,  where  bone-taint  and  off -flavor  are  most  likely  to  develop 
first.  Then  rub  with  Morton’s  Sugar-Cure  which  strikes  in,  cur¬ 
ing  toward  the  center,  and  gives  a  sweet-as-a-nut  smoke  flavor.  * 


Several  months  from  now,  when  you  take  down  the  first  ham 
or  bacon  of  the  season’s  cure,  you’ll  agree  that  you’ve  got  the 
best-tasting  meat  you  ever  had.  Months  later,  when  you  take 
down  the  last  one,  you’ll  say  it’s  been  the  best-keeping  as  well. 

★  Cure  Meet  the  Safe,  Sure  Morion  Way  ★ 


FIRST... 

Dissolve  Morton's 
Tender-Quick  in 
water  to  make  a 
rich,  fast-acting 
curing  pickle,  and 
pump  this  pickle  into  shoulders  and 
hams  along  the  bones.  This  starts  the 
cure  INSIDE— prevents  bone-taint,  off- 
flavor,  and  under-cured  spots.  Helps 
assure  a  safe,  sure,  uniform  cure. 


Finest  Home-Curing 
Book  ever  published, 
over  100  pages  . . . 
10c  postpaid 

More  than  200  pic¬ 
tures,  charts,  dia¬ 
grams  —  complete 
directions  on  how  to  butcher,  cure, 
make  sausage,  Canadian  Bacon,  corned 
beef,  smoke  turkey,  and  other  meat 
specialties.  No  other  book  like  it!  Write 
today  —  send  10  cents  in  coin. 


THEN... 

Rub  with  Mor¬ 
ton's  Sugar- 
Cure.  This  com¬ 
plete  sugar  cur¬ 
ing  salt  strikes 
I  in  from  the  OUTSIDE  —  gives  a  thor- 
I  ough  cure  and  rich  wood-smoke  flavor. 
I  Morton's  Tender-Quick  and  Sugar-Cure, 
j  used  together,  give  results  you  can 
j  get  in  no  other  way. 


I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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FOR  DELICIOUS 
SAUSAGE 

Morton's  Sausage  Sea¬ 
soning  contains  salt, 
peppers,  sage  and  other 
spices— perfectly  blend¬ 
ed  and  ready  to  use. 
Just  mix  with  the  meat 
and  grind.  No  measur¬ 
ing  or  guesswork . . .  the 
same  perfectly  flavored  sausage  every  time. 


MORTON  SALT  CO. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Through  Jersey  and  Penna: 

During  the  middle  of  last  month  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  make  a  much  delayed  trip 
through  some  of  our  fine  farm  country  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  certainly  good  to 
see  the  great  comeback  that  fall  pastures  have  made 
in  this  section.  The  drought  extended  throughout 
most  of  this  area,  but  in  general  was  not  quite  as 
severe  as  in  other  Northeastern  areas.  But  the  way 
that  grass  and  legumes  grew  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  October  was  something  to  gladden  the  heart. 

Near  New  Brunswick,  in  Middlesex  County,  is  the 
tidy  farm  of  Raymond  Baker.  He  is  operating  a 
mixed  dairy  herd  of  between  forty  and  fifty  milking 
cows.  Most  New  Jersey  farmers  figure  their  milk  re¬ 
turns  in  terms  of  price  per  quart.  This  is  a  good  way 
to  do  it,  because  a  direct  comparison  can  then  be 
readily  made  with  retail  prices.  Mr.  Baker’s  return 
for  September  milk,  testing  around  4%,  was  814 
cents  per  quart,  sold  to  a  local  distributor.  His  hay 
crop  was  short,  but  silage  corn  was  about  up  to  par 
for  both  yield  and  quality.  This  was  true  in  general 
throughout  the  State. 

We  found  Eli  Block  putting  some  finishing  touches 
to  a  large  poultry  house  he  is  constructing  on  his 
place,  south  of  Hightstown  in  Mercer  County.  He 
has  been  raising  potatoes  and  keeping  a  few  cows. 
This  year,  there  were  more  cull  potatoes  than  usual 
and  feed  was  high,  with  pasture  short;  so  it  seemed 
a  good  idea  to  use  the  small  spuds  for  cow  feed.  This 
has  worked  out  with  excellent  results.  The  cows 
like  the  potatoes,  which  are  fed  whole.  They  are 
each  eating  up  to  thirty  pounds  of  them  a  day.  There 
has  been  no  choking  resulting  from  this  practice,  al¬ 
though  some  farmers  report  that  a  cow  will  some¬ 
times  get  choked  from  eating  either  whole  potatoes 
or  cull  apples.  Size  is  probably  the  biggest  factor; 
if  small,  they  do  not  seem  to  bother. 

In  Burlington  County,  near  Bordentown.  A.  E. 


A  few  pumpkins  planted  between  the  corn  rows  will 
be  good  for  Thanksgiving  pies.  This  harvest  scene  is 
on  the  Joseph  Yeske  Farm,  near  New  Hope,  in  Bucks 

County,  Pa. 

Dunn  and  his  son,  Clifford,  were  taking  advantage  of 
the  favorable  weather  to  get  the  manure  pile  hauled 
out  on  the  land,  where  it  belongs.  A  double  handful 
of  super-phosphate  back  of  each  cow  daily  keeps 
down  odors  and  enriches  the  soil.  They  are  working 
on  Argyle  Farm,  owned  by  Hector  Lamont.  This 
place  carries  about  forty  cows,  consisting  of  Hoi 
steins  and  Guernseys.  They  operate  as  producer-dis¬ 
tributors,  and  sell  a  quart  bottle  of  milk,  testing  about 
5%,  at  the  farm  for  15  cents.  This  is  from  2  to  3 
cents  under  local  retail  delivered  prices  and  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  attract  enough  trade  to  dispose  of  most  of 
their  supply. 

As  we  got  on  down  into  Atlantic  County,  evidence 
was  still  visible  of  the  damage  sustained  from  the 
September  hurricane.  Many  big  trees  were  uprooted. 
At  Tony  Rizzotee’s  fruit  farm,  the  loss  to  young  ap¬ 
ple  and  peach  trees  was  around  50  per  cent.  Some 
of  these  were  badly  blown,  but  can  be  brought  back 
in  time.  The  peach  crop  fortunately  had  been  har¬ 
vested  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  due  to  dry 
weather.  They  mostly  brought  from  $3.75  to  $4.00  a 
bushel.  So,  things  seem  to  shape  around  and  result 
in  benefit  to  some  and  loss  to  others.  They  were 
packing  and  grading  wonderful  looking  and  tasting 
apples.  Winesaps,  Delicious,  Grimes  Golden  and 
others;  beauties  all  and  without  a  spot  on  them.  Pre¬ 
vailing  prices  were  over  $3  per  bushel.  The  hurri¬ 
cane  drops  were  about  half  the  crop  and  went  early. 

Truck  gardening  is  a  big  industry  here.  The  sandy 
soil  is  ideal  for  raising  many  commercial  vegetable 
crops.  I  was  amazed  at  the  extent  to  which  sweet 
potatoes  are  grown.  When  it  comes  to  raising  high 
yielding  sweet  spuds  that  melt  in  your  mouth,  my  hat 
is  off  to  Peter  Capelli,  whose  place  is  not  far  from 
Hammonton.  The  Capellis  have  eight  children,  all 
grown,  and  all  helping  on  the  home  place.  When 
they  get  going,  together  with  Mrs.  Capelli,  things 
just  naturally  get  done.  Potatoes  are  cheap  now,  so 
Peter  will  wisely  store  his  until  lata  winter,  when  a 
price  of  about  $3  per  bushel-hamper  is  expected.  A  big 
family  operating  as  a  farm  unit  is  the  only  perma¬ 
nent  solution  to  the  labor  problem. 

Turning  north,  we  went  through  Somerset  and 
Hunterdon  counties.  In  this  area  a  more  general 
type  of  farming  prevails.  Dairying  predominates,  but 
most  farmers  follow  the  sound  practice  of  keeping  at 
least  a  few  hens,  a  pig  or  two,  and  have  small  flocks 
of  sheep.  E.  J.  Hight,  near  Somerville,  said  that  win¬ 
ter  wheat  had  never  looked  better  for  this  time  of 
year.  The  attractive  roadside  stand  of  R.  Durham, 
at  the  edge  of  North  Branch,  affords  a  good  market 
for  the  produce  raised  on  several  nearby  farms. 
Buckwheat  honey  is  now  in  abundance,  and  although 
especially  dark  this  season,  is  finding  a  ready  sale. 

The  snug  village  of  White  House,  in  Hunterdon 
County,  nestles  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Cushetunk  Mountains.  There  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Burkhardt,  our  new  Pastoral  Parson,  resides.  He  is 
pastor  of  the  Rockaway  Reformed  Church,  that  has 
the  quaint  attractiveness  of  something  right  out  of 
a  Washington  Irving  tale.  In  addition  to  his  duties, 
the  Rev.  Burkhardt  keeps  an  apiary  of  fourteen  to 
twenty  hives.  He  is  a  farmer  at  heart  and  a  poultry- 
man  of  no  mean  accomplishments.  Every  farmer  in 
this  section  is  a  friend  of  the  parson.  We  stopped 
in  to  see  James  Ramsey,  whose  fertile  100  acres 
are  producing  most  of  the  grain  and  all  the  rough- 
age  needed  to  feed  a  good  dairy  herd  and  also 
a  diversified  group  of  livestock.  He  fattens  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  pigs  each  year.  They  supply  his  fam¬ 
ily  table  with  toothsome  home-cured  hams,  bacon 


and  sausage,  while  the  surplus  porkers  find  a  prof¬ 
itable  sale  to  local  farmers  or  butchers. 

Back  in  1915,  when  I  took  a  job  as  instructor  in 
animal  husbandry  at  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Agriculture,  their  many  broad,  paved  State  high¬ 
ways  made  a  tremendous  impression  on  me.  From 
the  gumbo  mud  of  my  Missouri  bottom  lands,  it  was 
a  big  change.  These  roads,  improved  even  more 
today,  have  •contributed  materially  to  the  prosperity 
of  Pennsylvania  farmers.  The  rich,  fertile  farm 
lands  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  counties, 
were  never  more  productive  than  they  have 
been  for  the  last  three  years.  This  past  season  was 
dry  and  their  hay  crop  was  somewhat  decreased,  but 
I  have  never  seen  such  luxuriant  late  pastures  as 
seem  to  prevail  throughout  this  area.  It  was  corn- 
husking  time,  and  the  high  yielding  hybrid  ears  were 
everywhere  hitting  the  bangboards  in  a  golden  har¬ 
vest  of  rich  yellow  grain.  They  mostly  husk  corn 
Western  style,  driving  a  wagon  with  a  high  bang- 
board  down  between  the  rows.  Some  cut  and  shock 
and  then  later  shuck  out  in  piles  to  be  collected  when 
convenient.  A  yield  of  below  100  bushels  to  the  acre 
is  almost  unheard  of. 

In  Bucks  County,  Joseph  Yeske  keeps  Leghorn 
layers,  and  is  typical  of  Pennsylvania  poultrymen 
that  have  not  had  to  worry  about  the  g£ain  situation. 
These  farsighted  farmers  diversify,  put  manure  back 
on  the  land,  and  raise  enough  corn  and  small  grain 
to  be  independent  of  Western  supplies.  Many  of  their 
farms  are  practically  self-sufficient.  Down  through 
the  Gwynedd  Valley  district,  Michael  Walsh  had  har¬ 
vested  oats  that  were  plump  and  heavy.  His  corn  did 
well  too;  no  feed  problem  there.  Many  farmers  were 
carrying  several  head  of  feeder  calves  or  yearlings. 
Herefords  and  Angus,  or  an  occasional  bunch  of  Short¬ 
horn  steers,  were  being  fed  grain  on  good  late  pasture 
and  making  daily  individual  gains  of  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  and  up.  These  farmers  know  good  doing 
cattle  when  they  see  them,  and  that  is  the  kind  they 
buy.  No  straight  gutted,  wasp  waisted  kind  that  eat 
their  heads  off  for  them.  When  they  buy,  they  get 
their  money’s  worth,  and  those  that  raise  feeder  cat¬ 
tle  keep  good  type,  short  legged,  meaty,  registered 
beef  bulls  to  breed  to  their  commercial  cows.  John 
R.  Scott  is  handling  a  nice  bunch  of  Hereford  yearlings 
on  his  farm  near  Paoli,  in  Chester  County,  and  Elvin 
Miller  also  has  a  good  group  on  his  place  in  Lancas¬ 
ter  County.  These  steers  were  making  profitable  use 
of  corn  stalks  and  late  pasture,  which  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  home-grown  grain  was  being  converted  into 
finished  beef.  This  kind  of  meat  is  going  to  be  scarce 
come  winter,  and  a  feedlot  full  of  fat  bullocks  will 
represent  real  money. 

Big  barns,  big  silos  and  big  yields  characterize  Lan¬ 
caster  County  farms.  Tobacco  is  one  of  their  principal 
crops.  The  Amish,  Mennonites  and  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  are  farmers  without  equal  in  industry,  thrift 
and  integrity.  They  own  a  high  percentage  of  the 
farms  in  this  area  and  these  are  closely  held.  The 
few  farms  that  have  recently  exchanged  owners 
brought  $700  an  acre.  Farms  just  over  the  line  in 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon  counties  that  are  about  equally 
productive  are  valued  at  less  than  half  this  amount. 

The  Tuscarora  and  Blue  Mountain  chain  extends 
across  Perry  and  Dauphin  counties,  but  the  valleys 
are  fertile  and  highly  productive.  Dairying  is  the 
principal  kind  of  farming.  At  Pine  Grove,  in  Schuyl¬ 
kill  County,  Ed.  Fake  said  that  good  grade  dairy 
cows,  in  milk  or  close  springing,  were  finding  a  ready 
sale  at  around  $250  a  head.  The  average  September 
price  for  3.5%  milk  to  Pennsylvania  farmers  was 
$3.85.  Mr.  Fake  agreed  with  me  that  the  extreme 
high  prices  which  some  registered  dairy  cows  are 
bringing,  was  entirely  out  of  line  with  intrinsic  farm 
values,  and  that  such  prices  merely  represented  a 
rich  man’s  plaything. 

Over  the  high  mountains  and  into  the  farming  val- 


Our  new  Pastoral  Parson,  Rev.  Andrew  Burkhardt, 
left,  looks  over  some  well  finished  barrows  with  their 
owner,  J.  L.  Ramsey.  It  will  soon  be  butchering  time 
at  the  Ramsey  Farm,  west  of  White  House  Station,  in 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 

leys  of  Juniata  County,  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  the  regular  crops.  At  H.  J.  Graybill’s  place 
near  Thompsontown,  yields  were  good  and  winter 
wheat  was  in  excellent  condition.  In  Mifflin  County, 
F.  K.  Stevens,  of  Lewistown,  reported  that  the  apple 
crop  was  normal  but  peaches  were  short,  due  to  dry 
weather.  Centre  County  is  the  home  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  great  agricultural  college.  It  was  a  real  pleas- 
sure  to  study  and  confer  concerning  the  many  prac¬ 
tical  and  constructive  farm  projects  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  there.  In  a  later  article  I  will  discuss  these 
matters  in  detail. 

I  made  a  special  point  in  asking  farmers  their 
needs  for  machinery  and  equipment.  Without  excep¬ 
tion,  they  are  about  all  down  to  rock  bottom,  and 
they  told  me  bluntly  that  something  had  better  be 
done  about  this  shortage  before  spring.  Labor  was 
not  such  a  pressing  problem,  as  a  routine  had  been 
worked  out  in  most  cases.  The  recent  removal  of 
farm  machinery  rationing  left  them  non-enthusias- 
tic,  although  they  favored  it.  However,  they  won¬ 
dered  how  machines  could  be  made  unless  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  were  allowed  enough  steel  to  make  them. 
Another  thing  they  resented  was  paying  20  points 
for  butter,  while  oleo  was  only  4.  With  all  the  milk 
and  cream  they  have  been  marketing,  it  looked  like 
a  dark-man  in  the  woodpile  to  them.  They  were 
concerned  only  as  it  might  affect  their  future  milk 
markets,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  butter  on  the 
farm.  Most  farmers  are  now  churning  their  own  table 
needs  for  butter.  In  some  cases,  this  is  not  always 
convenient,  but  it  has  an  economic  value  that  in  the 
end  may  be  of  permanent  benefit.  r.  w.  duck. 


Only  the  Ford  Tractor 
with  Ferguson  System 
has  a  three-point 
one-minute  method 
of  mounting  imple¬ 
ments,  today! 


JUST  LIKE  DROPPING  A  PEG  IN  A  LATCH! 
|  (Three  of  these  pins  are  used  to  fasten 
every  Ferguson  Mounted  Implement  to 
the  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  System. 


It’s  easy  to  see  why  a  man  who 
operates  ordinary  power  equip¬ 
ment  considers  changing  imple¬ 
ments  an  annoying  chore. 

He  has  probably  put  more 
than  one  kink  in  his  back 
from  lifting  a  heavy  plow  into 
position. 

He  has  lost  the  better  part 
of  many  an  afternoon  bolting  on 
his  cultivator.  Not  only  has  he 
lost  all  those  hours  but  again 
and  again  he  has  lost  some  of  his 
hide — when  the  wrench  slippe 
or  when  he  forgot  and 
up  into  hard  steel  overhe 

On  too  many  occasions  he 
assembled  nearly  all  the  parts 
his  cultivator  and  then  discov¬ 
ered  a  part  was  missing.  Going 
to  town  to  get  it  cost  a  couple 
more  hours  away  from  the  field. 

With  truly  modern  farming 
equipment — the  Ford  Tractor 


with  Ferguson  System  and  Fer¬ 
guson  Mounted  Implements  — 
changing  from  one  implement  to 
another  is  as  easy  as  opening 
and  closing  a  gate. 

Back  the  Ford  Tractor  with 
Ferguson  System  to  a  Ferguson 
Mounted  Implement,  insert 
three  pins,  raise  the  implement 
with  finger  tip  control  and  drive 
off  to  the  field.  If  you  make 
move  count  you  can  be  on 
way  in  60  seconds  or  less. 
No  need  for  wrenches,  no  nuts 
tighten,  no  parts  to  lose. 

The  next  time  you  are  near 
Ferguson  Dealer  ask  him 
you  how  fast  an  imple- 
can  be  attached  and  taken 
.  Take  out  your  watch  and 
time  him.  And  while  you  are 
with  him,  ask  to  be  shown  all  the 
other  revolutionary  features  of 
this  modern  farming  equipment. 


HARRYj  FERGU 
Dearborn, 


(ON,  INC,  (j 
Mich. 


I 

1 

:TJr 

m 

0 -  6Cen  y,  there  was  no  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question — 

for  no  oil  had  been  developed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment —  particularly  important  in  wartime  when  such  equipment  is 
overworked  and  more  precious  than  ever. 

Fortunately  for  the  war  effort  and  for  you,  your  Quaker  State  dealer 
can  now  supply  you  with  a  new  kind  of  oil,  a  tractor  oil,  an  oil  that  will 
stand  up  better,  last  longer,  and  lubricate  more  completely  under  all 
operating  conditions. 

Quaker  State  HD  Oil  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It’s  a  better  oil  to  start 
with,  because  every  drop  is  made  from  pure  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude 
Oil.  Then  it  is  refined  by  modern  and  exclusive  processes  that  raise  it 
to  a  new  high  of  lubricating  perfection. 

Contains  an  " invisible  mechanic " 

There’s  an  “invisible  mechanic”  in  every  quart  of  Quaker  State  HD 
Oil — a  remarkable  cleansing  agent  that  prevents  the  accumulation  of 
sludge  and  varnish,  thus  cutting  down  repair  bills  by  eliminating  the 
causes  for  many  a  breakdown. 

When  you  add  up  all  these  exclusive  advantages,  you  have  an  oil 
that  will  enable  your  equipment  to  work  better  and  last  longer . 

And  there’s  your  answer.  Use  Quaker  State  HD  Oil  in  your  tractor. 


QUAKER 

m® 

OIL 


FOR  YOUR 
TRUCKS  AND 
TRACTORS 


STATE 


Retail  price 
35i  per  quart 


MOTOR 

OIL 

FOR  YOUR 
AUTOMOBILE 


Copyright  19U.  bp  Quaker  State  Oil  Refining  Corporation,  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania. 
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NEW  Dairy  Booklet 

Contains  a  complete  feeding 

program  for  lifetime  production 

SUCCESSFUL  DAIRY  FARMERS  know  that  it’s  the 
high  lifetime  average  that  counts  when  the  books  are 
balanced.  Dr.  Paul  E.  Newman,  Director  of  Dairy 
Research  for  the  Beacon  MiHing  Co.,  tells,  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  new  study  of  planned,  long-range  feeding,  how  to 
achieve  it.  ESSENTIAL  to  a  complete  understanding  of 
feeding  for  profitable  dairy  operation  under  present-day 
conditions. 

LEARN  HOW 

□  to  check  your  herd's  feeding  program  for  the  weak  spots 

□  to  attain  economical  HIGH  PRODUCTION  over  a  long 

period  9 

□  to  assure  continuous,  PROFITABLE  operation 
O  to  feed  from  birth  for  maximum  production 

SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  THIS  FREE  BOOKLET 

The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Box  10,  Cayuga,  New  Yorfc 


BEACON  ?eecU 


New  Land  Bank  Program 

In  an  attempt  to  make  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  present  relationship 
between  the  Federal  Land  Bank  and  its 
affiliated  national  farm  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Federal 
Land  Bank  is  proposing  a  program  to 
revitalize  the  farm  loan  association  sys¬ 
tem.  The  principal  points  in  the  plan 
are:  (1)  re-establishing  the  financial 
stability  of  all  associations  whose  capi- 
tal  stock  has  been  impaired;  (2)  decen¬ 
tralizing  the  Bank’s  activities  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  associations  take  over  many  of 
the  Bank’s  functions  in  soliciting  and 
servicing  loans;  and  (3)  consolidating 
associations  where  possible  and  practi¬ 
cal. 

ITiere  are  164  national  farm  loan  as¬ 
sociations  in  this  Northeast  district, 
with  some  30,000  farmer  members.  Be¬ 
cause  of  losses  incurred  on  old  mort¬ 
gages,  83  of  these  associations  cannot 
now  retire  their  outstanding  stock  at 
its  par  value.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  5,500  farmers,  stockholders  in  these 
83  associations,  who  have  paid  off  their 
loans  but  who  cannot  obtain  full  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  association  stock  held  by 
them  In  addition,  there  are  9,500  other 
members  who  will  not  receive  par  for 
their  stock  when  their  loans  are  paid. 

In  the  severe  business  depression  in 
the  early  30  s  when  the  Land  Banks 
were  in  need  of  financial  aid,  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  made  substantial  loans 
to  all  the  Banks.  These  loans  did  not 
carry  any  interest  obligation.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Springfield  Bank  now  has  in 
its  treasury  $3,342,000  that  represents 
earnings  from  the  non-interest  bearing 
government  loans  made  to  it.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Bank’s  officials  that  since 
the  farm  loan  associations  are  the  sole 
owners  of  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
the  Land  Bank,  these  government  funds 
were  loaned  to  strengthen  the  associa¬ 
tions  as  much  as  the  bank  itself  and 
that  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to 
the  Bank  through  the  use  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment  money  without  interest,  should 
be  shared  with  the  associations  on  the 
basis  of  need.  A  rehabilitation  plan  is 
therefore  proposed,  by  which  the  Bank 
will  furnish  the  83  impaired  associa¬ 
tions  with  funds  sufficient  to  pay  all 
outstanding  claims  for  stock.  The  amount 

money  necessary  to  do  this  is  figured 
at  $420,000,  and  it  is  planned  to  make 
this  payment  out  of  the  $3,342,000  sav¬ 
ings  accumulated  by  the  Bank. 

As  to  the  stock  held  by  the  9,500 
other  members  in  these  83  associations, 
it  is  proposed  that  when  final  payments 
^fe  made  by  farmers  on  their  loans, 
the  Bank  will  waive  its  claim  against 
the  farmers’  stock  (held  as  security  for 
or  reserve  against  prior  losses)  and 
farmers  will  be  immediately  repaid  the 
par  value  of  their  stock  out  of  final 
payments  made  by  them  on  their  loans. 

The  second  feature  of  the  program, 
and  the  most  important,  has  to  do  with 
decentralization.  It  is  felt  that  the 
present  system  does  not,  because  it  can- 


September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
jy  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  September,  1944,  are 
as  follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $4.09  $  .087 

Hillside  Co-op.,  Inc .  3.85  .0819 

Shawangunk  Co-op.,  Inc..  3.80  .0808 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  3.765  .0801 

Four  County  Creameries.  3.46  .0736 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc . .  3.45  .0734 

Del.  Co.  Farmers  Co-op . .  3.445  .0733 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op.,  Inc.  3.43  .0729 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.42  .0727 

Rose  Lake  Dairies  .  3.42  .0727 

Cohocton  Creameries  ....  3.42  .0727 

Grandview  Dairy,  Inc _  3.42  .0727 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op . .  3.42  .0727 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  3.41  .0725 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.39  .0721 

Erie  County  Prod.  Co-op.  3.39  .0721 

Dairymen’s  League  .  3.31  .0704 


SS  M  ASTI 

Due  to  Streptococcus  Aga 

ns 

lactiao 

•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalaetiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  case3.  Write  for  details. 
Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F-l 

ABORTION  Vaccine 

—  govt.  licensed 
strain  19  builds 
clean  herds.  Write 
for  free  literature 
—sent  on  request 

1  Kansas  City  15,  Mo. 

MAM-O-LAC  i 

(TYROTHRICIN) 

ormerly 

repto-Loc 

“THO  ORIGINAL 


Blatchford's 

CALF 

MEAL 

OR 

CALF 

PELLETS 

See  vow  Fitd 
Dealer  or  writ* 

"•  •»-  123 

WAUKEGAN 

ILLINOIS 


HOG  HOUSES  6i6V4,  Also  Hog  Self-Feed 

Weinstein  Purchasing  Agency,  In*..  71  Ocean  Parti 
Brooklyn  !#,  N,  Y.  Writ*  #r  phone  Windsor  8-6 


It's  good  common  sense  to  treat  minor 
ailments  and  injuries  with  Gambine. 
Gambine  is  both  a  germicide  and  fungi¬ 
cide.  It  prevents  infection  and  encourages 
prompt  healing,  but  does  not  destroy 
tissue  as  do  many  "strong"  antiseptics. 
Gambine  is  safe,  effective  and  convenient 
to  use.  Simply  apply  it  as  you  would  any 
antiseptic  ointment  or  liquid.  Get  a  pint 
or /a  pound  from  your  dealer  to-day  or 
write  Gambine  Co.,  52  JVanderbilt  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  _  ~ 


GAMBINE 

TINCTURE -OINTMENT 


ASTITIS 

IS  BEING  CURED 

We  have  a  complete  line  of 
latest  effective  treatments. 
Write  us  for  particulars. 

ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  Indianapolis,  ini. 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and 
the  actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to 
others.  The  Market  Administrator’s  price  is 
$3.42  for  New  York,  Rochester  $3.44  and 
Buffalo  $3.24. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sales 

At  the  172d  Earlville  Holstein  sale 
164  catalogued  animals  above  four 
months  old  were  sold  for  $41,717,  an 
average  of  $254.40.  There  were  46 
baby  calves  sold  by  their  mother’s  side, 
making  210  animals  sold. 

The  high  spot  in  the  sale  was  a 
Montnic  first  calf  heifer  from  James 
H.  Stone  to  Butterfly  Farm  at  $760  and 
her  heifer  calf  to  A.  L.  Rose,  of  Pine 
Plains,  at  $310.  L.  R.  Dale,  of  Lebanon, 
was  the  heaviest  buyer,  taking  fifteen 
head  that  averaged  $320. 


Prices  for  Holstein  cattle  were  mark¬ 
edly  up  at  the  173rd  Earlville  sale. 
Cows  averaged  $364,  bulls  $437,  open 
heifers  $230,  bred  heifers  $307,  baby 
heifers  $51,  “orphan”  heifers  $63.  Total 
of  the  sale  was  $45,931. 

The  largest  buyers  were  E.  L.  Foote, 
Hobart,  N.  Y„  13  head;  W.  K.  Greene, 
Sayre,  Pa.,  9  head;  Henry  Cole,  Gillatt, 
Pa.,  9  head;  Edelweiss  Farms,  Wicka- 
tuck,  N.  J.,  9  head,  and  F.  L.  Caron,  of 
Salem,  N.  H.,  7  head.  J.  R.  p. 
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not,  render  adequate  loan  and  financ¬ 
ing  services  to  farmers  and  that  better 
and  more  adequate  services  can  be 
given.  As  the  system  has  developed, 
more  and  more  activities  have  become 
centralized  in  the  Bank  and  correspond¬ 
ingly,  the  local  associations  have  in 
many  cases  lost  most  of  their  strength 
and  standing  in  their  own  communities. 
It  is  planned  to  place  greater  freedom 
of  action  and  greater  responsibilities  on 
the  associations.  To  this  end,  a  budget 
will  be  drawn  up  for  every  association 
after  conference  between  the  associa¬ 
tion  directors  and  the  Bank’s  represen¬ 
tatives,  to  provide  for  a  local  office,  a 
full-time  salaried  secretary  -  treasurer, 
and  other  items  necessary  to  conduct 
the  business  of  soliciting  and  accepting 
applications  for  new  loans,  as  well  as 
servicing  and  collecting  on  outstanding 
loans.  Since  such  decentralization  of 
functions  will  result  in  a  saving  to  the 
Bank,  it  will  furnish  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  budget  as  approved. 
In  addition,  the  1  per  cent  service  fee 
on  all  new  loans  will  be  kept  by  the 
association  and  placed  in  a  special  ac¬ 
count  as  a  reserve  against  future  losses 
on  mortgage  loans. 

The  third  step  is  the  consolidation  of 
existing  farm  loan  associations  where 
such  consolidation  will  not  lessen  serv¬ 
ice  to  farmers  in  the  area.  The  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  to  conserve  expenses  as 
much  as  possible,  since  in  some  areas 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  business 
to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  business  office  with  a  full-time  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer.  While  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  feature  of  this  plan  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  80  per  cent  of  the  164  associ¬ 
ations  authorized  to  vote  by  a  majority 
of  their  directors,  all  consolidations 
must  be  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  associations 
affected. 

This  three-point  plan  has  already 
been  put  into  operation  by  the  other 
eleven  Land  Banks  throughout  the 
country,  and  is  reported  as  meeting 
with  approval  by  farmers.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  however,  no  funds  are  being 
disbursed  for  rehabilitation,  purposes — 
i.  e.,  paying  off  stock  of  impaired  asso¬ 
ciations,  because  of  a  pending  lawsuit 
challenging  the  validity  of  paying  out 
funds  for  rehabilitation.  Meanwhile, 
where  desired  by  the  directors  and 
members  of  the  loan  associations,  de¬ 
centralization  can  be  undertaken  and 
also  the  first  steps  toward  consolidation. 

It  is  felt  that  in  addition  to  consolidat¬ 
ing  two  or  more  associations  where  the 
location  or  business  requirements  make 
it  possible,  farmers  might  also  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  co-ordinating 
the  activities  of  their  local  production 
credit  associations  with  their  national 
farm  loan  associations. 

Meetings  are  now  being  held 
throughout  the  Northeast  to  acquaint 
farmers  with  the  details  of  this  reor¬ 
ganization  plan,  and  if  possible  to  secure 
their  approval  so  that  the  plan  can  be 
put  into  actual  operation  is  soon  as  the 
situation  warrants  and  where  desired. 


MENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc.,  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912  and  March 
3,  1933  of  THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1,  1944. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  3. 
Dillon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law. 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that  the  following,  is  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
°f  "fnlo1181  2T  l91?-  . 33  ““ended  by  the  act  of  March 
3.  1933,  embodied  in  section  537.  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 

1.  — That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 

Editor:  William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor:  Russell  W.  Duck,  333  W.  30th  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Business  Managers:  John  J.  Dillon  and  William  A. 
O’Brien,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  — That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member  must  be  given.) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St..  New 

John  J.  Dillon.  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
York,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

William  A.  O’Brien,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Mary  D.  Walsh,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 

Catherine  D.  McGratty,  333  VV.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Julia  D.  Berghold.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

Virginia  D.  Curry,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 

3.  — That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  — That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock¬ 
holder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

5. — -That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
or  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 

months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  - .  (This 

information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  ma  this  25th  day  or 
September,  1944. 

(SEAL)  LENA  KALTFMANN, 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  County,  No.  28.  Reg.  No 
56-K-5.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  737,  Reg.  No. 

!  I  ^  -  Tv  Pnmnoiaoion  J  „  8  1 . .  H.  .1.  OF*  IASI- 


458-K-5.  Commission  expires  March  30,  1945. 
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-OUR.  BOSS  DOES-^ 
HE  MAKES  MORE 
PROFIT  AND  W£ 
THRIVE  ON  RYDE'S 
CREAM  CALF  MEAL 


SALES  —  SUPPLY  BRANCHES. 

EAST:  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  248  W.  Jefferson  St 
WEST:  Oakland,  Cal.,  4051  Telegraph  Ave 
CANADA:  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


SELL ALL YOUR 
MILK/fc  VICTORY.' 
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^.v...-F,l-akes 


T  TNCLE  Sam  needs  every 
pound  of  available  milk. 
Top  prices  are  being  paid. 
You  save  at  least  half  on 
feeding  cost — save  time — 
grow  strong,  sturdy  calves 
--when  you  replace  milk 
feeding  with 


£i 


Specially  prepared  and  fortified  with  minerals,  vitamins  and 
other  essential  nutrients.  Steam  cooked  for  easy  digestion 
and  prevention  of  scours.  Same  ingredients  prepared  in  two 
ways:  For  gmel  feeding,  RYDE’S  Cream  Calf  Meal  .  .  ,  For 
dry  feeding,  RYDE’S  Cream  Calf  Flakes  in  crisp,  crunchy 
flaked  form.  Easy  to  chew  and  digest.  Whether  you  feed  wet 
or  dry,  you  save  time  and  make  extra  money  on  both  milk  and 

feeding  coats.  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 

Ask  for  RYDE'S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL — In  Meal  form  or 
Flaked.  Don't  accept  a  substitute.  If  he  can’t  supply  you. 
write  us  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it. 


nunc  O  On  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
nlUL  <X  LU.(  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Germs  may  lurk  even  in  clean  look¬ 
ing  laying  houses.  So  clean  up 
thoroughly  all  the  refuse,  litter  and 
dirt.  Then  disinfect  with  Par-O-San. 
On  proper  contact,  Par-O-San  is  an 
effective  disinfectant  against  common 
poultry  disease  germs  (spore  bearing 
organisms  excluded).  Used  as  directed, 
it  won’t  harm  birds  or  equipment. 
Stainless.  Economical.  Pleasant  odor. 
Get  Par-O-San  at  hatcheries,  feed, 
drug,  other  stores,  now. 

DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 

p  Genuine 


r  Dr-SALSBURYS 

PAROSAN 


DEPENDABLE  Pleasant  DISINFECTANT^ 


New  principle  in  rotor  construction: 
Automatic  oiling  system  forces  oil 
to  act  as  a  seal  between  rotor  and 
cylinder — resulting  in  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  with  use  of  less  power.  Vol¬ 
ume  is  controlled  by  speed  of  the 
pump.  Few  working  parts.  Small 
and  compact.  Precision  made.  Ball 
bearings  in  center  and  on  each  end 
of  shaft.  Assures  long,  quiet  and 
smooth  performance  of  Rite-Way 
Milkers,  making  them  most  durable 
and  economical  to  operate.  Rite-Way 
Pump  also  gives  added  improve¬ 
ment  for  other  makes  of  milking 
machines. 

Write  today  for  our  dairy  helps, 
literature  and  name  of  nearest  deal¬ 
er.  FREE  on  request.  Also  get  our 
prices  on  special  pump  exchange 
proposition  and  Rubber  replace¬ 
ment  parts  for  all  standard  make 
mechanical  milkers. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  CO  ,  Inc. 

1241-49  Belmont  Ave.  Dept.R,  Chicago  13 


RITE-WAY 
ROTARY 
VACUUM 
PUMP. 

Sectional  View 


Horse  Feeding  and  Care 

I  have  two  horses  which  we  use  for 
riding,  about  ten  hours  a  week.  They 
have  fair  pasture.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  I  should  feed  them  daily  to  keep 
them  looking  good.  They  are  both  geld¬ 
ings,  about  900  pounds  each.  One  horse 
has  splits  in  its  hoofs  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  What  should  I  use  to  treat  them? 

New  Jersey,  R.  t. 

For  horses  doing  light  work  such  as 
that  being  performed  by  your  geldings, 
they  would  not  need  over  four  to  five 
quarts  of  grain  daily  and  14  pounds  of 
good  quality  mixed  hay  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition.  Oats  alone  could  be  in¬ 
cluded.  We  would  prefer  a  mixture  of 
300  pounds  shelled  corn,  500  pounds 
oats  and  200  pounds  wheat  bran.  After 
being  mixed,  this  could  be  fed  in  the 
amounts  suggested. 

As  to  the  split  hoof,  this  condition, 
commonly  referred  to  as  sand  cracks, 
can  become  very  serious.  The  hind  feet 
are  more  subject  to  cracks  in  the  front 
part  of  the  hoof,  known  as  toe  cracks. 
Quarter  cracks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
more  common  on  the  front  feet.  The 
basic  cause  of  this  condition  is  thought 
to  be  a  drying  out  of  the  hoof.  This,  of 
course,  is  obvious  and  really  is  no  ex¬ 
planation  at  all,  because  horses  under 
similar  conditions  are  not  always  sim¬ 
ilarly  affected.  Some  manifest  this  trou¬ 
ble  and  others  do  not.  It  is  more  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  some  disturbance  or  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  individual’s  bodily  make¬ 
up,  perhaps  induced  by  imperfect  di¬ 
gestion  or  assimilation.  In  any  case, 
the  standard  treatment  consists  of  sta¬ 
bling  the  animal  on  wet  sawdust  and 
having  an  expert  blacksmith  properly 
pare  and  treat  the  hoof.  Most  horsemen 
think  it  is  best  to  remove  the  shoes,  or 
at  least  to  use  only  light  shoes  with  no 
calks. 

In  any  case,  the  results  of  investiga¬ 
tions  all  seem  to  show  that  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  apply  a  blister  on  the  coronary 
band,  which  lies  just  at  the  junction  of 
the  hoof  and  the  pastern.  A  good  blis- 
ster  that  is  suitable  consists  of  pulver¬ 
ized  cantharides,  2  drams;  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  2  drams,  and  vaseline,  2 
ounces.  The  hair  should  be  clipped  and 
the  blister  rubbed  in  well  for  five  min¬ 
utes.  In  24  hours,  wash  the  parts  thor¬ 
oughly  with  warm  water  and  soap  and 
grease  the  area  with  vaseline.  Repeat 
in  seven  days  and  again  use  two  treat¬ 
ments  in  30  days,  if  needed.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  apply  a  hard  grease,  such 
as  wool  fat,  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
hoof. 


Wheat  Vs.  Middlings 

Would  you  let  me  know  which  is  the 
wiser  thing  to  do?  I  have  wheat  in  my 
farm  rotation.  Should  I  sell  wheat  at 
$50  a  ton  and  buy  wheat  middlings  for 
$52  per  ton?  I  would  like  to  feed  it  to 
fattening  steers,  milch  cows,  hogs  and  a 
little  to  work  horses.  t.  w.  z. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  to  the  comparative  feeding  value 
of  wheat  and  standard  wheat  middlings 
in  terms  of  money,  wheat  contains  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  digestible  protein  nutrients.  Its 
average  comparative  value  in  terms  of 
feeding  results  is  about  5  per  cent 
more  than  wheat  middlings.  Therefore, 
if  wheat  can  be  obtained  for  $52  per 
ton,  the  comparative  money  value  of 
wheat  middlings  would  be  $49.40  per 
ton. 

Both  of  these  feeds  are  deficient  in 
calcium  and  some  of  the  essential  vita¬ 
mins.  They  are  very  high  in  vatamins  B 
and  E  and  fair  in  vitamin  G  content.  A 
deficiency  of  vitamin  E  is  sometimes 
associated  with  breeding  troubles. 
Wheat  middlings  is  somewhat  higher  in 
vitamin  E  than  whole  wheat. 

A  common  error  in  feeding  young 
pigs  is  to  put  them  on  a  ration  of  skim- 
milk  and  standard  wheat  middlings 
following  weaning.  Unless  these  feeds 
are  adequately  supplemented  by  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins,  young  pigs  so  fed 
will  not  grow  and  develop.  They  may 
even  die.  Experimental  results  show 
that  it  is  better  to  use  coarse  ground 
wheat,  as  compared  to  fine  grinding  or 
feeding  the  whole  berry.  It  is  usually 
best  to  let  it  constitute  only  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  grain  mixture. 
Thus  fed  to  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  it  is 
slightly  superior  to  any  other  grain. 
However,  when  fed  to  lambs,  it  is  only 
about  83  per  cent  as  efficient  as  corn. 


Cow  Has  Caked  Bag 

I  have  a  cow  five  years  old.  She 
freshened  four  weeks  ago  and  the  calf 
is  still  on  her.  After  the  calf  has  her 
fill,  I  strip  the  cow  dry.  Last  week  her 
front  left  quarter  caked.  By  rubbing  it, 
I  got  the  cake  out.  Now  her  front  light 
quarter  is  also  caked.  Please  inform  me 
what  makes  this  congestion  in  her  ud¬ 
der,  and  dthe  treatment  that  should  be 
used.  e.  n. 

In  the  case  of  udder  congestion  after 
the  cow  has  been  in  production  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  a  veterinarian  examine  the  udder 
for  possible  infection.  Very  often  this 
condition  is  a  symptom  of  an  udder  dis¬ 
ease  commonly  known  as  garget  or  mas¬ 
titis.  If  this  condition  exists,  it  is  quite 
serious  and  should  be  treated  only  by  a 
veterinarian.  In  the  case  of  udder  in- 
flamation  not  involving  infections  there 
are  a  number  of  good  commercial  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  market  that  are  beneficial, 
when  externally  applied  to  the  affected 
parts. 


The  Dairyman's  War-time  Load 

To  the  never-ending  toil  of  the  dairyman,  weight  has 
been  added  to  the  load  he  bears.  He  must  produce 
more  milk  and  must  do  it  with  inferior  feed.  On  that 
same  feed  he  must  maintain  the  health  of  his  stock. 

That’s  why  so  many  leading  dairymen  are  feeding  . . . 


Near's 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


These  dairymen  find  they  get  more  production  and  maintain  better 
herd  health.  Near’s  MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D  supplies  your 
livestock  with  10  ESSENTIAL  MINERALS  in  recommended 
quantities  and  proportions. 

To  learn  why  it  pays  to  feed  MinRaltone,  mail  coupon. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


NEAR'S  DIJEX-T0NE 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and 
Mineral  Supplement 

For  the  ailing  cow,  the  subnormal 
critter  or  freshening  cow,  keep  a 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s 
a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals. 
Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and 
medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex¬ 
pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver 
and  sometimes  a  life-saver. 


I 


NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  I,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 
why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
program  for  my  stock. 

I  have  a  dairy  of . cows, . young  stock. 

(Give  number  of  each.) 

Name . . . . . 

Address. . . . 


“MY  EMPIRE’S 
HANDLED  MORE’N 
7000  MILKINGS.. 
AND  IT’S  STILL 
GOING  STRONG" 


“I  CAN  BEAT  THAT, 
NEIGHBOR.  I’VE 
USED  MY  EMPIRE 
GOING  ON  26  YEARS” 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE 


ESCO  MILK  COOLER 


ESCO  FARM  FREEZER 


BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


Farmers  and  dairymen  tell  really  amazing  stories 
of  their  Empires.  "Haven’t  missed  a  milking  in 
20  years  unless  the  juice  was  off,”  writes  one. 
Others  write  of  10,  12,  17,  even  26  years  of 
continuous  service. 

For  better  milking  .  .  .  less  stripping  .  .  .  high 
production  . .  .  contented  cows  and  satisfied  help 
.  remember  Empire.  The  exclusive,  patented 
Empire  teat -cup  milks  with  the  soothing,  suck¬ 
ing  action  of  the  calf. 

Empire  Milking  Machines,  Esco  Milk  Coolers 
and  Esco  Farm  Freezers  all  come  from  a  com¬ 
pany  that  has  proved  a  real  leader  in  making 
farm  work  easier  and  more  profitable.  Empire 
Milking  Machine  Co. — Esco  Cabinet  Co.,  West 
Chester ,  Pa. 
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EMPIRE 
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STARLINE 

FOR  THE  LATEST 


In  Stalls^  Stanchions/  Water  Bowls,  Lit¬ 
ter  Carriers/  Hay  Carriers,  Cannon  Bali 
Door  Hangers,  and  other  time  and 
money  saving  Barn  Equipment. 

The  demand  for  more  milk  with  less 
help  makes  Starline  Equipment  essen¬ 
tial.  Starline  means  better  health  for 
your  herd — minimum  of  injuries. 

Look  to  Starline  if  you  need  Barn 
Equipment.  Write  at  once;  we  can  help 
you.  Address  Dept. 

★ 

STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS  •  RUST  SHIELDS 
AUQNMENT  DEVICES  •  BULL  PENS  •  CALF  PENS 
WATER  BOWLS 


LITTER  CARRIERS 
MAY  CARRIERS  •  HAY  FORKS 

★ 

CANNON  BALL  DOOR  HANGERS 
AND  SELF  CLEANING  TRACK 

★ 

VENTILATORS 


TODAY’S  OUTSTANDING  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
features  Oxt$t**tedf  Patented 
Perfected 


STARLINE  DAN 
THE  BARN 
EQUIPMENT 
MAN 


VINCENT  FITZGERALD,  Owner 

Coleman  Station,  N,  Y.  Located  in  Dutchess  Co.,  near  Millerton,  just  off  Route  22 

FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  24-25 

Complete  Dispersal:  200  Registered  Holsteins 

1038-lb.  4.3%  famous  transmitting  cow,  New  Year  Belle  vvooamaster  out  of  the 

ful  o§frU°ofS,hei?fSer  ^  and  Unbred  heifer ‘calves-  together  with  a  beauti- 

This  herd  is  in  beautiful  physical  condition,  with  outstanding  oualitv 
production.  J^^mmal^ells  without  reservation  in  a  comfortable*  sale^olosseum 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager  and  Auctioneer 

MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal/'  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  : 


HEREFORD S 


rLcgieteroca  Horoforcls 

60  Head  to  choose  from.  Cows  and  Calves.  Bred  and 

rorvi/nno  HJ1.fir2i  Heifer  ;ln<i  Bull  Calves. 

GREYMOOR  FARM  CANAAN.  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD  BULLS,  sir  months  to  yearlings.  Polled 
and  horned.  Purebred  and  Grades,  at  farmer’s  prices. 

F.  T.  MUNRO,  GREENWICH,  NEW  YORK 


Ther*  are  a  lot  of  helpful  items  on  ma 
chine  milking  in  our  new  booklet  "Bette: 
Milk  with  Clean  -  Easy”. 

Tips  on  timing,  stripping, 
washing,  milk  cooling. 

Write  for  your  free  copy 
to  Ben  H.  Anderson  Mfg. 

Co.,  Madison  J,  Wisconsin, 

Department  219 


f  mw.im 


FREE  COPY 


4-H  Baby  Beef  Show 

“Hank,"  a  940-pound  Hereford  steer, 
brought  a  dollar  a  pound  bid  at  the 
auction  that  followed  Pennsylvania’s 
first  4-H  Baby  Beef  Club  roundup,  show 
and  sale,  held  on  October  18  by  the 
Blair  County  Club  at  Altoona.  This 
steer  brought  its  owner,  16-year-old 
Betty  Jane  Kauffman,  of  Roaring 
Springs,  not  only  the  highest  price  ever 
brought  in  the  seven  years  of  club  work 
in  that  country,  but  also  gave  her  the 
championship  ribbon  for  the  second 
time.  Betty  Jane  saw  her  sister,  Mary 
Lois,  win  last  year,  an  honor  Betty 
Jane  had  achieved  in  1941.  To  win  this 
year,  she  defeated  her  14-year-old 
brother,  J.  Robert  Kauffman,  by  two- 
tenths  of  a  point  in  the  final  scoring. 
All  three  are  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fern  Kauffman. 

Thirty-eight  chunky  Herefords  com¬ 
peted,  and  spirited  bidding  featured  the 
auction  following  the  first  beef  club 
roundup  of  1944  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
Reserve  Champion  was  owned  bv  Rich¬ 
ard  Frederick,  13,  also  of  Roaring 
Springs,  and  brought  a  bid  of  $309.90, 
weighing  990  pounds.  Betty  Jane’s 
champion  weighed  940  pounds  and  was 
purchased  by  the  Gable  Stores,  of  Al¬ 
toona,  Pa. 

The  38  animals  fed  by  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  club  weighed  a  total  of 
32,785  pounds,  over  16  tons,  and  the 
total  sales  amounted  to  $9,554,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  little  over  29  cents  per  pound 
liveweight.  Besides  getting  splendid 
prices  for  their  animals,  the  4-H  Club 
members  received  special  cash  awards 
provided  by  the  sponsors.  Judging  for 
the  roundup  was  handled  by  C.  A. 
Burge,  livestock  extension  specialist, 
and  Pete  MacKenzie,  livestock  super¬ 
intendent,  both  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  A.  B.  Bingham,  State  4-H  Club 
leader,  also  of  Penn  State,  assisted  in 
scoring  the  club  members’  books. 

The  Blair  County  Club  event  opens 
the  series  of  Baby  Beef  as  well  as  a 
series  of  4-H  Lamb  Club  roundups 
and  sales.  Three  counties  will  join  at 
the  Hatfield  Fair  Grounds  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  9,  for  the  roundup,  and  judging  of 
60  head  of  beef.  The  animals  being 
groomed  by  boys  and  girls  of  Lehigh, 
Montgomery  and  Bucks  counties,  will 
be  sold  at  auction  on  Monday,  Dec. 
11,  at  Hatfield.  More  than  200  beeves 
from  10  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  150  fat  lambs  from  five  counties, 
will  be  judged  Dec.  13  at  the  district 
roundup  at  the  Lancaster  stockyards. 
Joining  in  this  event  will  be  the  4-H 
Baby  Beef  Clubs  of  Adams,  Chester, 
Cumberland,  Northampton,  Lancaster, 
Bucks,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  York  and 
Mifflin.  The  lambs  will  come  from  clubs 
of  Dauphin,  Lehigh,  Northampton,  Mif¬ 
flin  and  Lancaster  counties.  Both  beeves 
and  lambs  will  be  auctioned  at  the 
stockyards  on  Dec.  14. 

Six  Pennsylvania  counties  will  join 
the  Tri-State  event  on  Dec.  12  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  with  sales  the  following  day. 
Other  animals  from  West  Virginia  and 
Ohio  will  also  be  judged  and  sold. 
The  4-H  Baby  Beef  clubs  of  Law¬ 
rence,  Mercer,  Beaver,  Fayette,  West¬ 
moreland  and  Butler  counties  will  have 
more  than  sixty  animals.  A  hundred 
lambs  from  Lawrence  and  Mercer  coun¬ 
ties  will  be  judged  and  sold  at  Pitts¬ 
burg.  The  only  other  county  roundup 
and  auction  will  be  that  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  County  Baby  Beef  Club,  to  be  held 
in  December  at  Greencastle,  Pa. 

A.  H.  i. 


No  Farm  Income  Tax  Due 
Until  January  15 

Last  year,  the  law  provided  that 
farmers  had  to  file,  not  later  than  De¬ 
cember  15,  declarations  of  their  esti¬ 
mated  1943  income  and  pay  the  tax  on 
that  date.  Provision  was  made  that  if 
the  tax  paid  on  the  December  15  esti¬ 
mate  turned  out  to  be  less  than  the 
actual  tax  as  finally  figured  on  March 
15  of  the  following  year,  there  would 
be  no  penalty,  providing  the  error  was 
not  greater  than  33  Vz  per  cent.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Individual 
Income  Tax  Act  of  1944,  declarations 
by  farmers  of  their  estimated  1944  in¬ 
come  need  not  be  filed  until  January 
15,  1945. 

Heretofore,  a  farmer  was  defined  as 
one  who  derived  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
his  gross  income  from  farming.  The 
law  now  defines  a  farmer  as  one  whose 
gross  income  from  farming  is  at  least 
two-thirds  of  his  total  income. 

All  farmers  who,  if  single,  gross  more 
than  $500  income  in  1944,  or  if  mar¬ 
ried,  gross  more  than  $1200,  must  file 
their  declarations  and  pay  the  full  tax 
estimated  thereon  on  January  15  next. 

In  our  December  issue  we  will  pub¬ 
lish  complete  information  to  assist  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  preparation  of  these  tax  dec¬ 
larations. 

$67,000  Jersey  Sale 

Prominent  Jersey  cattle  breeders 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  of¬ 
fered  51  head  of  their  best  animals  in 
their  recent  “Sale  of  Stars,”  held  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  last  month.  These  cat¬ 
tle  were  a  gift  to  provide  a  building 
fund  for  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  to  be  used  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  home  for  this  organization  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  total  sale  receipts 
were  $66,925,  making  an  average  of 
$1,287  per  head. 


The 

Hammer  Mill! 

with 

PERFORMANCE 

GUARANTEED 


On  a  hammer  mill,  ensilage  cutter,  silage 
harvester  or  other  feed-processing  machin¬ 
ery,  the  name  PAPEC  stands  for  maximum 
performance  at  low  cost.  Right  now,  there 
are  not  enough  Papecs  to  go  'round,  but 
there  will  be  more  soon  after  Victory. 

Your  Papec  dealer  may  have  a  new 
Papec  for  you.  If  not,  he  does  have  all  the 
parts  to  put  your  old  machine  in  A-l  shape. 
Papec  Machine  Co.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


HAMMER  MILLS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  •  SILAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


IRRITATED  UDDERS? 


Try  This 
CREAMY 
Ointment 


At  first  sign  of  teat  or  udder  crack¬ 
ing,  chapping,  scratches  or  abrasions, 
massage  with  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Udder  Ointment.  Soothes  and  softens 
skin;  with  massaging,  helps  stimulate 
local  circulation  and  thereby  promote 
healing.  Antiseptic  on  contact.  Creamy, 
not  “sticky.”  Disappears  as  you  rub. 
Pleasant  to  use.  Full  half  pound  only 
50c  at  drug,  feed,  other  stores,  hatch¬ 
eries.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 


6Et  the  Genuine 


UPD£R  OINTMENT 


VACCINATE  LIVESTOCK  WITH  THESE 
Dr.  Salsbury  BACTERINS 

Garget:  Use  Autogenous  Garget  Bacterin. 
Tailor-made  for  your  own  herd  from  milk  sam¬ 
ples  from  affected  quarters.  Write  for  literature 
and  directions  for  sending  sample.  Blackleg 
Bacterin  (Whole  Culture)  ;  Hemorrhagic-Septi¬ 
cemia  Bacterin;  Mixed  Bacterin  (Bovine)  For¬ 
mula  1:  Mixed  Bacterin  (Bovine)  Formula  3. 
Complete  instructions  with  every  package  help 
you  do  the  vaccinating  yourself.  Ask  your  Dr. 
Salsbury  dealer  about  these  bacterins. 
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CROWN-HEADLIGHT 

Work  Clothes 

UNION  MADE 

CINCINNATI  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  -  NEW  YORK 


HEADis 


THE  WORLD  WORKS  IN  CROWN  8  HEADLIGHT  OVERALLS 


STEWART 

CLIPMASTER  / 

Cool,  Easy  Running  A 

Cow  Clipper  ,  JW/- 


7U 

NEW 

[l/AN 

Tl-  FRICTI 
TENSION 

ON  1 

CONTROL 

A 

Preferred  the 
world  over  for 
it*  greater 
speed,  ease  of 
handling, 
rugged, 
lasting 
durability. 

The  quota  of  STEWART  Clipmasters  WPB  authorized 
ua  to  produce  is  being  shipped  at  intervals  to  distrib¬ 
utors  for  their  dealers.  We  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
enough  to  meet  the  demand;  so  see  your  dealer  early. 
STEWART  Clipmaster  Model  51  is  the  cool-running 
clipper  with  the  anti-friction  tension  control  that  assures 
perfect  tension  between  blades  for  faster,  easier  clipping. 
Exclusive  Stewart-design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air  cooled 
and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated  EASY- GRIP 
handle  that  is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter.  Send  for 
FREE  Catalog-  of  Stewart  clipping  and  shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by:  0 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Dept.  82 
'  WOO  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 

Over  Half  a  Century  Making  Quality  Products 


Stcy  WAR  BONDS 
NOW . 

To  safeguard  all  yoa 


own . 

To  help  you  buy 
Marietta  "Built-to- 
Endure"  Silos,  later— 
To  protect  valuable 
feed  crops  and  post¬ 
war  profits. 

• 

Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 
Marietta,  Ohio 


[GREATEST  NAME  IN  SILOSl 

BUILD  X 
'TO  ENOUAE 


FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERMILL  “BARNYARD” 

feed  grinding  service  in  big  demand  everywhere.  Fords 
operators  making  steady,  satisfactory  year-round  profits. 
Many  valuable  territories  open.  Nominal  investment 
required,  balance  monthly;  start  your  own  profitable 
business.  Write  today. 

Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1223  12th,  Streator.  Illinois. 


•  No  peacetime  clothes  ever  had  to 
take  the  rough,  tough  treatment  that 
combat  uniforms  made  by  Crown- 
Headlight  must  take.  And  the  material 
and  construction  in  these  uniforms 
compare  with  the  sturdy  quality  used 
in  Crown  and  Headlight  overalls,  shirts 
and  trousers  today  and  for  over  40  years. 

•  Crown  and  Headlight  are  the  only 
overalls  certified  by  the  United  States 
Testing  Company— your  assurance  of 
long,  rugged  wear.  Sanforized-shrunk,* 
too... for  fit  and  comfort.  Union  made. 

*Reslduol  shrinkage  less  than  \  % 


Grange  News 

The  Pennsylvania  Granges  are  turn¬ 
ing  the  searchlight  of  public  opinion  on 
the  announced  government  plan  for  the 
exchange  with  Cuba  of  great  quantities 
of  gasoline  for  liquor.  Several  Grange 
units  in  the  Keystone  State  have  been 
taking  strong  action  on  this  matter  and 
will  make  their  influence  felt  to  the 
fullest  extent.  How  Pennsylvania 
Grangers  feel  on  this  matter  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  their  recent  resolution, 
which  declared: 

“Whereas,  farmers  have  been  restrict¬ 
ed  in  the  use  of  gasoline  on  their  farms, 
thereby  hindering  the  production  of  a 
maximum  quantity  of  food;  and 

“Whereas,  our  government  is  permit¬ 
ting  large  quantities  of  grain  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  liquor,  as  report¬ 
ed  through  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  for  the  statistical  year 
ended  July  1,  1942,  there  was  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  malt  liquor  60,- 
406,000  bushels  of  barley,  10,953,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  5,670,000  bushels  of 
rye,  which  would  supply  many  families 
with  food;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  we  protest  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  gasoline  to  any  country  for 
liquor  and  protest  the  use  of  grain  in 
the  manufacture  of  liquor  for  beverage 
purposes.” 


Few  of  the  States  which  constitute 
the  National  Grange  can  point  to  such 
substantial  accomplishments  of  Grange 
work  as  Maine.  At  the  present  time  they 
have  about  420  active  local  units,  cov¬ 
ering  every  country,  and  reaching  as 
far  north  as  the  extent  of  settlements 
will  permit.  Nearly  all  of  these  subor¬ 
dinates  own  a  creditable  hall,  and  in 
but  few  cases  does  any  indebtedness 
remain  on  their  property.  Present  mem¬ 
bership  is  almost  50,000  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  From  September  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31  of  the  present  year,  24  subordi¬ 
nate  Granges  in  Maine  will  be  celebrat¬ 
ing  70  years  of  continuous  existence, 
and  much  will  be  made  of  these  anni¬ 
versary  occasions.  Of  the  first  100  sub¬ 
ordinates  organized  in  the  Pine  Tree 
State,  78  have  been  .continuously  in  op¬ 
eration  and  are  still  functioning  suc¬ 
cessfully.  In  the  ups  and  downs  of  hu¬ 
man  experience,  Granges,  like  other 
organizations,  sometimes  temporarily 
cease  activity,  though  perhaps  later  re¬ 
organize.  This  has  been  less  true  in 
Maine  than  in  almost  any  other  State. 


Ohio  continues  well  in  the  lead  this 
year  on  increased  Grange  membership 
and  general  activities.  This  comprises 
the  organization  of  new  subordinate 
units,  new  juvenile  Granges  and  many 
specific  projects.  For  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  the  Ohio  membership  had  risen  to  a 
new  high  of  93,552.  Grange  work  in  the 
Buckeye  State  has  been  making  steady 
growth  for  the  last  two  years.  Ohio 
now  ranks  second  only  to  New  York  in 
total  Grange  membership. 

N.  J.  Court  Holds  Co-op  Pro- 
.  tected  by  Dealer  Bond 

The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and 
Appeals  has  recently  ruled  that  a  dairy 
cooperative  is  a  producer  and  there¬ 
fore  entitled  to  the  same  financial  pro¬ 
tection  guaranteed  to  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  under  the  State’s  licensing  and 
bonding  law.  The  case  before  the  court 
involved  a  default  in  payments  by  the 
Reck  Dairy  Company,  of  Trenton,  for 
milk  received  from  the  Hope  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Association,  of  Hope.  The 
co-op  filed  a  claim  against  the  dealer’s 
$5,000  bond  and  both  the  dealer  and 
the  insurance  company,  which  had  ex¬ 
ecuted  the  bond,  failed  to  pay  the 
claim,  contending  that  the  co-op  was 
not  included  in  the  protection  of  the  li¬ 
censing  and  bonding  law  because  it  was 
not  an  individual  producer.  The  lower 
court  held  in  favor  of  the  co-op  and  on 
appeal  by  the  insurance  company  this 
decision  was  affirmed. 

Here  in  New  York  State,  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  covered  by  specific  provision  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law.  Sec¬ 
tion  258-b(4)  states  that  the  bonding 
requirements  imposed  on  a  milk  dealer 
buying  milk  from  producers  shall  ap¬ 
ply  equally  to  a  dealer  buying  milk 
from  a  cooperative  association. 


Hog  Ceiling  and  Floor  Prices 

Under  date  of  -  September  15  the 
OPA  and  the  WFA  announced  that  the 
present  ceiling  prices  of  $14.75  per 
hundredweight,  Chicago  basis,  for  live 
hogs  weighing  240  pounds  or  less,  and 
$14  per  hundredweight  for  hogs  over 
240  pounds,  would  be  continued  until 
June  30,  1945.  This  perpetuates  the 
lack  of  sufficient  price  spread  between 
light-weight  hogs  of  good  quality  and 
heavy,  coarse  old  sows.  It  will  make 
good  pork  chops  hard  to  get  and  stim¬ 
ulate  black  market  activities. 

The  reduction  of  butcher  hog  floor 
prices  from  $13.75  to  $12.50  per  hun¬ 
dredweight,  Chicago  basis,  for  200  to 
240  pound  weights,  announced  some 
months  ago,  became  effective  October 
1.  Its  duration  has  now  been  extended 
from  March  31,  1945,  to  June  30,  1945. 
This  new  floor  price  brings  the  corn- 
hog  ratio  into  normal  line  and  should 
result  in  more  corn  becoming  available 
for  use  by  livestock  and  milk  produc¬ 
ers  in  the  Northeast. 


WANTED/ 

GOOD  HEIFERS  FOR  HERD 
REPLACEMENTS 


AND  THEY  RE *  * 
EASY  TO  GET 
IF  YOU  FEED 

FUL-O-PEP! 


Rich  Nutritive  Sources  in  Ful-O-Pep  Give  Calves  an 
Added  Boost  hr  Sound  Growth  and  Rugged  Health! 


DAIRYMEN  EVERYWHERE  are  turning 
from  whole  milk  feeding  to  vitamin- 
rich  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  to  help  them 
raise  sturdy,  productive  heifers.  They 
find  the  calves  are  bigger  and  more 
rugged,  their  coats  smoother,  and  there 
are  fewer  "heavy  middles.”  Also  they 
usually  have  less  trouble  from  scours 
and  digestive  upsets. 

FUL-O-PEP  CALF  STARTER  helps  you  raise 
such  sturdy,  robust  calves  because  it  is 
built  around  choice,  wholesome,  nour¬ 
ishing  oatmeal,  nature’s  prize  grain  for 
sound  growth  and  development.  What’s 
more,  Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  is  fortified 
with  special  vitamin-rich  sources  such 
as  Concentrated  Spring  Range*,  Na¬ 


ture’s  Richest  Vitamin  Combination. 

MAY  SAVE  $25  TO  $30  PER  CALF— that’s 
what  many  dairymen  find  they  may  do 
by  raising  their  calves  on  Ful-O-Pep 
Calf  Starter  as  compared  to  the  price  of 
whole  milk.  One  pound  of  Ful-O-Pep 
Calf  Starter  saves  up  to  10  pounds  of 
whole  milk  in feeding  calves .  At  the  same 
time,  Ful-O-Pep  provides  even  more  nu¬ 
tritive  values  than  whole  milk  itself. 


TALK  WITH  YOUR  FUL-O-PEP  DEALER  to¬ 
day  about  this  improved  way  of  raising 
good  calves. 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


FREE  BOOK 

on  Dairy  Profits 

Just  08  the  press.  Con¬ 
tains  many  valuable 
chapters  on  raising 
good  calves,  feeding 
dry  cows,  milkers,  bulls 
and  heifers.  Tells  how 
you  may  increase  herd 
profits  and  prevent 
many  dairy  troubles. 
It’s  free — write  today 
for  your  copy. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 
Dept.  K-47,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
Please  rush  free  and  postpaid  my  copy  of 

•  -  -  O-F 


the  new  illustrated  Ful 
dairy  profits. 


-Pep  book  on 


Name. 


Address . 

Town. .............. .State. 


Will  You  Feed 
More  Economically  in  '45 


Many  dairymen  and  livestock  feeders  are  planning 
to  include  grassland  ensilage  in  their  1945  feed¬ 
ing  programs.  So  the  demand  for  Craine  Silos  is 
greater  than  ever.  But  shortages  of  materials,  man¬ 
power,  and  shipping  facilities  limit  the  number  of 
silos  we  can  produce.  Therefore,  we  urge  you  to 

Place  Your  Order  Early! 

Our  long  experience  with  all  popular  types  of 
silos  .  .  .  wood  and  masonry  .  .  .  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  get  the  best  buy  on  the  market  to¬ 
day.  Drop  a  postal  today  for  information. 

CRAINE.  INC.  1114  Taft  St.  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Build  BODY  CONDITION 

If  it’s  Milk  You  Want 
Use  a  Scientifically  Built  Feed 
at  This  Vital  Time 

In  order  to  get  the  milk  out  of  a  cow  that  has  been  bred  into  her,  these  steps 
must  be  taken : 

1.  To  build  up  her  body  condition. 

2.  To  hold  it. 

The  closer  you  come  to  100%  ideal  in  building  and  holding  her  body  condition, 
the  closer  she  will  come  to  yielding  100%  of  her  bred-in  capacity.  Unfortunately, 
the  reverse  is  also  true. 

Dry  Time  is  the  One  Time  to  Build 

Dry  time  is  the  one  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  possible  to  build 'up^a  cow’s 
body  economically.  If  you  miss  it,  you  haVe  missed  it  for  a  year.  So  when  cows 
are  dry,  feed  this  way: 

1.  The  best  roughage  available. 

2-  A  scientifically-built  body-building  dry-cow  grain  feed. 

V 

A  scientifically-built  dry-cow  feed  must  always  differ  from  the  most  scientifically-built 
milking  ration.  During  her  60-day  dry  period,  a  cow  needs  a  great  deal  more  calcium, 
considerably  more  phosphorus,  and  more  Vitamin  A  than  she  requires  when  milking 
40  lbs.  a  day. 

Better  Today  than  Pre-War 

Purina  Dry  &  Freshening  Chow  was  the  first  scientifically-built  commercial  dry-cow 
feed  offered  to  American  dairymen.  It  has  built  up  an  enviable  reputation  for  results. 
Today,  due  to  continued  research,  it  is  a  better  feed  than  ever  before,  in  spite  of 
wartime  restrictions. 


Junior  Farmers 


Uncle  Will  Hunton  is  dead  at  the  age 
of  91.  He  was  “Uncle  Will”  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  4-H  Club  members  throughout 
the  State  of  Maine,  some  of  whom  are 
now  fathers  and  mothers  of  club  mem¬ 
bers  themselves.  He  was  born  in  Read- 
field,  Kennebec,  Me.,  and  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  that  town  for  more  than  60 
years.  After  graduating  from  Bowdoin 
College  he  operated  a  large  dairy  farm 
until  he  became  connected  with  the 
Maine  Central  Railroad,  about  1910. 
From  the  very  first,  Uncle  Will  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  4-H  Club  work.  For 
several  years,  because  of  his  influence, 
the  Maine  Chamber  of  Commerce  an¬ 
nually  has  paid  the  expenses  of  150 
boys  and  girls  from  Maine  to  Camp 
Vail,  the  4-H  Club  camp  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

Six  clubs  in  Cumberland  County,  Me., 
are  eligible  for  the  award  to  be  given 
by  their  4-H  Leaders’  Association.  They 
are  the  Victor  4-H  Club  of  Steep  Falls, 
Miss  Jennie  Ridlon,  leader;  Wee -Will¬ 
ing  Workers,  Westbrook,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Noyes,  leaders;  4-leaf  Clover,  Standish, 
Miss  Frances  Tompson,  leader;  Skylin- 
ers,  East  Raymond,  Mrs.  Clarence 
Gerry,  leader;  Aim  Hi,  Casco,  Mrs.  Avis 
Cram,  leader,  and  Flying  Eagle,  Sandy 
Creek,  Bridgton,  Mrs.  Lillian  Hannon, 
leader.  These  clubs  held  at  least  eight 
meetings,  adopted  a  program  of  work 
and  held  a  judging  contest  and  public 
demonstration  before  July  1.  The  Sky- 
liners  Club  and  the  Wee  Willing  Work¬ 
ers  have  also  held  their  local  exhibition. 

New  York’s  rural  youth,  despite  their 
proximity  to  metropolitan  areas,  intend 
to  stay  with  the  soil  in  greater  percent¬ 
age  than  boys  and  girls  in  other  States, 
according  to  the  results  of  a  survey  re¬ 
cently  completed  among  rural  entrants 
in  the  current  production  and  market¬ 
ing  contest  of  the  National  Junior  Veg¬ 
etable  Growers’  Association. 


Twenty-nine  4-H  dairy  club  members 
participated  in  the  judging  contest  held 
in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts 
State  Jersey  Meeting  at  Elm  Hill  Farm, 
in  Brookfield.  The  Worcester  County 
team,  made  up  of  Robert  and  Roger 
Letendre  and  Fred  Griscoe,  all  of  New 
Braintree,  won  the  trophy.  The  Hamp¬ 
shire  County  team  was  made  up  of 
Faith,  Donald  and  James  Clapp.  Faith 
was  top  scorer  in  the  contest. 

The  Bristol  County  4-H  vegetable 
garden  demonstration  team  won  high 
award  in  the  State  Garden  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Contest  for  the  Eastern  counties 
held  at  this  year’s  Brockton  Fair.  The 
members  of  this  team  were  Arthur  and 


Charles  Nystrom,  and  they  demonstrat¬ 
ed  “The  Control  of  the  Mexican  Bean 
Beetle  in  the  Home  Garden.”  The  Mid¬ 
dlesex  County  team  and  Essex  County 
team  also  won  awards.  Sheep  club 
members  put  on  two  nice  lamb  shows 
this  fall.  Fifteen  lambs  were  on  exhi¬ 
bition  at  Marshfield  Fair  and  20  at 
Brockton  Fair.  Eleanor  Crowell,  of 
Sandwich,  Barnstable  County,  had  the 
champion  lamb  at  both  shows.  Three 
former  4-H  dairy  club  members,  Bruce 
Smith,  of  Bridgewater;  William  Gibson, 
West  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  County, 
and  Norman  Lawton,  of  Foxboro,  Nor¬ 
folk  County,  exhibited  their  dairy  herds 
at  the  Brockton  Fair.  Their  experience 
in  4-H  Club  work  has  made  them  profi¬ 
cient  livestock  showmen.  Gilbert  Por¬ 
ter,  of  Westfield,  Hampden  County, 
showed  the  champion  Holstein  bull  at 
the  Northampton  Fair. 


How  New  Jersey’s  4-H  Club  members 
have  contributed  to  the  nation’s  war¬ 
time  food  supply  this  year  by  canning 
Victory  Garden  vegetables  and  fruits 
was  shown  in  an  exhibit  recently  dis¬ 
played  in  the  State  Museum  at  Trenton. 
The  main  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  a 
large  4-H  canning  Honor  Roll.  It  lists 
New  Jersey’s  “I  Fed  a  Fighter  in  ’44” 
canners,  each  of  whom  has  done  up  at 
least  300  jars  of  food.  There  are  136 
Victory  Canners  with  100  or  more  jars 
of  canned  goods  apiece  to  their  credit, 
and  89  Victory  Canner  Aides  who  won 
their  place  on  the  Honor  Roll  by  assist¬ 
ing  in  canning  at  least  100  jars  each. 


The  figures  show  that  87  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  54  per  cent  of  the  girls  in¬ 
tend  to  make  agriculture  their  life 
work.  The  national  averages  were  74 
per  cent  for  boys  and  47  per  cent  for 
girls.  Even  more  outstanding  in  the 
war  effort  is  the  vegetable  production  of 
New  York  State  contestants.  Sixty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  boys  and  82  per  cent  of 
the  girls  worked  commercial  acreages 
or  Victory  gardens  larger  than  in  1943. 
Nationally,  the  averages  indicate  52  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  71  per  cent  of  the 
girls  are  attempting  to  produce  more 
vegetables  this  year. 

Contestants  are  competing  for  $6000 
in  scholarships,  provided  by  a  large 
chain  retail  grocery  store  company,  and 
to  be  awarded  in  the  tenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  NYVGA  scheduled  De¬ 
cember  8  and  9  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Vegetable  Growers  of  America,  sched¬ 
uled  in  the  same  city  December  4,  5 
and  6.  R.  w.  d. 


Russell  Cole  is  a  good  hand  with  horses  and  helps  with  all  the  work  at  his  father’s 
farm,  near  Cairo,  in  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Dry  &  Freshening  Chow  for  60  days  before  freshening  and  30  days  after.  Then 
switch  to  Purina  Cow  Chow  and  feed  to  hold  the  condition  you  have  built  up. 
If  it’s  milk  you  want,  that’s  a  milk-making  combination.  See  your  dealer  now  about 
your  needs  for  fall  and  winter. 


Ask  for  These  Feeds  by  Name 


PURINA  DRY  AND 
FRESHENING  CHOW 

for  dry  cows  and  growing  heifers 

PURINA  COW  CHOW 

for  milking  cows 

PURINA  CALF  STARTENA 

for  calves  up  to  4  months  old 


Welding  Comes  to  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  Page  470.) 
the  welding  of  fairly  heavy  sections  and 
it  can  be  used  profitably  only  where 
considerable  work  of  this  type  is  en¬ 
countered.  Most  electric  arc  welding 
outfits  of  sizes  suitable  for  use  on  the 
farm  are  of  the  transformer  type  which 
converts  110-volt  current  to  a  suitable 
lower  voltage  for  welding.  Another  type 
is  the  motor  generator  set,  in  which  a 
generator  driven  by  a  110  or  220  volt 
electric  motor,  supplies  current  of  the 
proper  voltage  for  welding.  Both  of 
these  machines  depend  for  their  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  availability  of  suitable  cur¬ 
rent  and  can  be  used  only  in  districts 
which  have  been  electrified.  While  most 
electric  welders  are  so  constructed  that 
they  can  be  mounted  on  trucks  and 
moved  about,  their  portability  is  limit¬ 
ed  by  the  availability  of  current  outlets. 

New  York.  e.  j.  k. 


N.  Y.  Beef  Cattle  Sale  Nov.  7 

Beef  producers  of  New  York  State 
are  invited  to  participate  in  a  meeting 
and  sale  to  be  held  at  the  Palmyra  Fair 
Grounds,  Wayne  County,  on  Friday, 
November  17.  This  is  being  held  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  marketing  and  to  serve  as  a 
demonstration  for  methods  that  are 
used  in  grading  beef  cattle  on  the  hoof. 
Information  and  entry  blanks  may  be 
obtained  from  local  New  York  County 
agricultural  agents  or  by  writing  to 
Charles  S.  Hobbs,  Animal  Husbandry 
Department,  College  of  Agriculture,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Both  beef  breeding  animals  and 


feeder  calves  will  be  offered  and  sold. 
To  be  eligible  for  this  sale,  the  calves 
must  be  sired  by  either  a  Hereford, 
Aberdeen-Angus  or  Shorthorn  bull  and 
be  out  of  good  grade  or  purebred  beef 
cows.  They  will  be  graded  into  uni¬ 
form  lots  according  to  breed,  sex,  size 
and  quality,  and  sold  by  the  pound  at 
public  auction  in  lots  as  graded.  Grad¬ 
ing  of  these  cattle  will  be  done  by  im¬ 
partial  judges  qualified  for  such  work. 
In  the  breeding  classes  both  grade  and 
registered  individuals  of  all  ages  are 
eligible,  subject  to  certain  requirements 
and  health  certificates.  Females  must 
meet  the  approval  of  a  designated  selec¬ 
tion  committee  and  will  be  sold  by  the 
head.  A  certificate  of  registry  and 
transfer  will  be  furnished  for  each  reg¬ 
istered  purebred  sold. 


Trouble  With  Young  Boar 

Dad  has  a  boar  hog  ten  months  old, 
but  he  does  not  bother  the  sows,  which 
are  ready  to  be  served.  We  feed  corn 
and  oats,  alfalfa  meal,  meal  ship  stuff 
and  wheat  bran,  all  mixed  together. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  e.  w. 

It  is  possible  that  your  boar  may  be 
suffering  from  a  vitamin  E  deficiency, 
although  there  is  nothing  certain  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter.  The  use  of  wheat 
germ  oil  is  sometimes  beneficial  when 
such  deficiency  does  exist.  We  would 
also  make  his  ration  about  one-quarter 
wheat  bran  and  if  possible  make  it  into 
a  slop  with  skim-milk.  It  will  probably 
take  three  or  four  weeks  for  any  bene¬ 
ficial  results  to  appear. 
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FARMALLS 


WITHOUT  THESE  BASIC  FEATURES 
NO  MACHINE  QUALIFIES  AS 
AN  ALL-PURPOSE  FARM  TRACTOR 


AMPLE  CROP  CLEARANCE  is  required 
for  cultivating.  Farmalls  have  up  to 
30  inches  vertically  and  a  wide  range 
of  rear  wheel  spacings  horizontally. 
Low  pressure  tires  increase  traction 
and  decrease  soil  packing.  On  every 
job  the  operator  has  a  clear  view  of 
the  work  he  is  doing. 


A  SHORT  TURNING  RADIUS  is  vital 
for  row -crop  farming.  Farmalls  A 
and  B  turn  in  10  feet.  Tricycle  design, 
and  individual  wheel  brakes  that  en¬ 
able  operator  to  pivot  on  either  rear 
wheel,  are  indispensable  features. 


ARE  FIRST 


Any  man  who  buys  a  tractor  buys  it  for  one 
big  reason:  the  work  the  tractor  will  do.  The 
quality  of  work,  the  volume,  and  the  variety 
are  the  real  measures  of  tractor  value.  Couple 
these  factors  with  original  cost,  plus  upkeep 
and  operation,  and  you  have  the  whole  story. 

That’s  the  way  most  farmers  figure  it  out 
when  they  make  this  important  investment. 

The  answer  has  turned  out  to  he  a  Farmall  trac¬ 
tor  more  tunes  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

That  doesn’t  happen  by  chance.  It  hap¬ 
pens  because  these  famous  red  tractors 
are  designed  and  built  to  do  more  work, 
better  work,  and  a  bigger  variety  of  work  HARVESTER 


per  dollar  of  cost  than  anything  else  on  wheels. 

At  the  right  are  a  few  basic  reasons  behind 
Farmall  tractor  performance.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  how 
Farmalls,  with  their  complete  line  of  related 
tools  and  machines,  make  up  the  most  efficient 
system  of  power  farming  in  existence. . . .  Those 
are  the  big  things  to  remember  when  you  plan 
the  purchase  of  farm  power  equipment. 

Within  the  government’s  limitations,  but 
with  all  possible  manufacturing  speed, 
THE  FARMALLS  ARE  COMING1. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago  1,  lltinoi* 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  for  the  Farm- 
all's  versatility-  It  is  built  to  operate 
with  the  greatest  variety  of  quick- 
attachable  tools  ever  known.  The 
hydraulic  "Lift -All”  provides  easy 
implement  controL 


POWER  MUST  BE  PROPERLY  APPLIED 

for  efficient  tractor  operation.  Farm- 
all’s  correct  gear  ratios  mean  low 
fuel  consumption.  A  governor  con¬ 
trols  operating  speeds.  Oil  and  air 
cleaners  and  dirt  seals  insure  long 
wear.  The  power  take-off  and  belt 
pulley  complete  the  Farmall’s  un¬ 
beatable  utility  as  an  all-purpose 
farm  power  unit. 


THE  TOP  TRACTORS  FOR  ALL  FARMS 
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FLEISCHMANN'S  FAMOUS  RECIPE  BOOK  NEWLY  REVISED  FOR  WARTIME! 

Clip  and  paste  on  a  penny  Name_ 
post  card  for  your  free 
copy  of  Fleischmann’s 


newly  revised  “The  Bread  Address. 
Basket."  Dozens  of  easy 
recipes  for  breads,  rolls, 

desserts.  Address  Stand-  _ 

ard  Brands  Incorporated, 

Grand  Central  Annex,  Box 

477,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  _ 


.Zone  No._ 


OLD  BOOKS 

Cornelius  S. 


Histories,  Maps,  Currier  &  Ives 
prints  bought.  Send  details. 
Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Buy  small  Antiques,  Curios,  Oddities,  unusuals.  Coins, 
Medals,  odd  Pipes,  old  Buttons,  Swords,  antique  Pis¬ 
tols,  Hunting  Knives,  Foreign  Bills,  Watches,  broken 
or  Old  Jewelry.  MILLER,  433  Main,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Will  Your  Car 
Outlast  the  War? 


As  a  wartime  service  to  owners 
of  of  cars,  General 

Motors  offers  a  new  edition  of 
The  Automobile  User’s  Guide, 
containing  196  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  on  such  subjects  as  how  to 
get  better  gasoline  economy,  how 
to  prolong  tire 
life ,  how  to  keep 
your  car  in  the 
best  operating 
condition ,  how 
to  preserve  ex¬ 
terior  finish,  etc. 

You  can  get  a  FREE  COPY  from 
any  General  Motors  dealer  or 
by  using  the  coupon  below. 
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To  Relieve  Bad 
Cough,  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your 
money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful,  for 
real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed — it’s 
no  trouble  at  all.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then 
put  2 ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any 
druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle.  Add  your  syrup  and 
you  have  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will  amaze 
you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a 
family  a  long  time,  and  tastes  fine — children 
love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness  and 
difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well  known  for 
its  prompt  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial  irri¬ 
tations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 


November,  1944 


Give  thanks  for  simple  things  today —  £ive  thanks  for  beauty,  crimson  leaves 
A  sturdy  roof,  our  daily  bread,  Against  a  sky  of  gentian  blue; 

A  kettle  singing  o’er  a  fire,  For  fruitfulness  and  harvestings; 

And  seasoned  wood  piled  in  the  shed.  For  sudden  song,  and  laughter,  too. 

For  health  and  strength  to  do  our  work; 

For  comradeship  along  the  way; 

For  Life,  the  greatest  gift  of  all, 

We  keep  in  gratitude  .  .  .  this  day. 

EDITH  SHAW  BUTLER. 


Make  Things  Last 

“Make  things  last"  is  the  order  of  the 
day  for  all  housewives  in  our  vast  ci¬ 
vilian  army.  This  can  best  be  observed 
by  seeing  that  any  repairs  are  made  as 
soon  as  need  for  them  is  discovered.  A 
loose  chair-round,  a  rip  in  a  slip-cover, 
a  tack  lost  from  the  braid  on  an  uphol¬ 
stered  piece,  are  among  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  ccpnfronting  housewives.  Any  of 
these,  if  attended  to  at  once,  will  do 
away  with  worry  regarding  replace¬ 
ments.  To  facilitate  care  and  repairs, 
wax,  turpentine,  furniture  polish,  in¬ 
secticides,  glue,  nails,  tacks,  window 
and  wall  paper  cleaners  must  all  be 
kept  on  hand. 

Anything  must  be  kept  clean  if  it’s 
going  to  last.  Furniture  must  not  only 
be  dusted,  but  polished.  Excellent  dust¬ 
ers  can  be  made  by  soaking  squares  of 
soft  material  in  furniture  polish,  then 
thoroughly  drying  before  using.  A 
small  new  paint  brush,  sold  at  dime 
counters,  may  be  given  a  similar  treat¬ 
ment,  then  used  for  carved  furniture 
and  in  the  hard-to-get-at  corners.  Wood, 
metal  or  wicker  furniture,  if  used  out¬ 
does,  holds  up  much  better  if  waxed. 
Skis  and  sleds,  to  be  stored,  and  young¬ 
sters’  wagons  and  bicycles  which  must 
withstand  hard  usage,  should  also  be 
waxed.  A  little  wax  goes  a  long  way,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  apply  too  gener¬ 
ously.  Turpentine  will  remove  water 
rings  from  table  tops,  also  rust  and  dirt 
from  garden  tools. 

Rugs  require  a  thorough  cleaning 
every  week.  They  also  need  close  watch¬ 
ing,  for  moths  thrive  on  dirty  spots 
and  hover  in  dark  spots.  Their  favorite 
haunts  are  under  upholstered  chairs  or 
divans  which  are  close  to  the  floor. 
Such  pieces  must  be  moved  regularly 
lest  the  rug  be  eaten  threadbare  in 
spots.  Each  week  the  large  rugs  rate  a 
cleaning  with  the  vacuum,  then  a  spray¬ 
ing  with  a  reliable  moth  preventive. 
For  general  renovating,  a  cleaning  pow¬ 
der  may  be  brushed  into  a  rug,  after 
the  vacuum  has  been  run  over  it.  After 
powder  has  stood  several  hours,  it  can 
be  taken  up  with  cleaner.  Small  rugs 
may  be  cleaned  with  a  soap  jelly  made 
by  dissolving  y2  cup  mild  soap  in  one 
quart  of  hot  water.  When  set,  it  can 
be  whipped  with  an  egg  beater  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  rug  with  a  stiff  brush.  The 
easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  lay  the  rug 
on  old  newspapers  on  a  kitchen  table. 
The  suds  may  be  wiped  off  with  a  soft 
cloth  wrung  from  warm  water.  The 
rug  has  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  be¬ 
ing  returned  to  the  floors. 

In  order  to  preserve  hardwood  floors 
and  linoleum,  they  have  to  be  waxed 
regularly.  It  also  keeps  them  looking 
nice  and  makes  them  easier  to  dust  and 
mop.  R.  P.  w. 


Household  Hints 

A  clever  lampshade  can  be  made  by 
painting  a  collander  to  fit  into  the 
color-scheme  of  the  room  and  then  in¬ 
verting  it  on  the  bulb.  This  is  a  good 
and  inexpensive  idea  for  war-brides 
who  are  in  temporary  homes  and  don’t 
want  to  buy  perishable  and  expensive 
shades. 

A  clothesline,  drawn  taut,  makes  an 
effective  and  suitable  “rod”  for  the 
kitchen  window.  Instead  of  sliding  the 
curtains  on  the  line,  pin  them  on  with 
clothespins,  either  full  size  or  doll’s. 
You’ll  like  the  effect. 

Before  doing  any  dirty  work  in  house 
or  garden,  run  the  finger  nails  through 
a  cake  of  soap;  the  dirt  can’t  get  under 
the  nails  if  soap  is  there. 

Scramble  eggs  in  a  double  boiler  if 
you  want  them  fluffy,  or  if  you  aren’t 
sure  of  serving  the  meal  on  time.  Add 
finely  minced  chives  to  them  if  you 
want  to  improve  flavor  and  appearance, 
j  When  furniture  gets  a  filmish  look, 
wash  it  with  a  solution  of  one  table¬ 
spoon  of  vinegar  to  one  quart  of  warm 
water.  Rinse,  dry  and  wax  and  the 
,  film  will  be  gone. 

)  Use  a  whistle  to  call  the  children  in, 

!  or  clap  your  hands  loudly.  Either  is 
much  better  than  screaming  at  the  top 
of  your  voice,  and  the  small  fry  like 
the  idea — so  come  promptly.  L.  p.  b. 


When  putting  up  sash  curtains  after 
laundering,  it  can  be  done  much  easier 
and  in  less  time  if  a  silver  knife  handle 
is  run  first  through  the  heading  before 
the  rod  is  run  through.  m.  a.  v. 


If  you  want  to  sew  on  a  button  where 
there  is  unusual  strain,  use  dental  floss. 
It  is  tough  and  very  hard  to  break.  It 
is  especially  helpful  in  repairing  elas¬ 
tics.  b.  L.  p. 


Apples  That  Won’t  Cook 

Most  of  us  have  found  certain  apples 
that  just  won’t  cook  up  well,  and,  no 
matter  how  much  you  cook  them,  re¬ 
main  in  pieces.  This  is  true  of  some  of 
the  sweet  apples.  But  don’t  let  this 
worry  you  or  cause  you  to  let  such 
fruit  go  to  waste.  Peel  and  quarter  it 
or  cut  into  slices  and  cook,  canning  it 
when  hot  in  quart  cans.  It  may  be 
sweetened  and  seasoned  with  cinna¬ 
mon.  During  the  winter,  when  appe¬ 
tites  call  for  something  hearty  and  dif¬ 
ferent,  here  is  a  recipe  for  making  a 
hearty  dessert  for  growing  children 
which  supplies  many  energy  units. 
Soak  dry  bread  crumbs  in  cold  water 
until  they  are  soft.  Into  the  bread 
empty  one  of  the  cans  of  apple  sauce. 
Make  a  custard  of  whole  milk,  two 
eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  tablespoonful 
vanilla.  Pour  onto  bread,  mix  well  and 
bake  in  moderate  oven  until  set  and 
brown  on  top. 

To  vary  this,  add  a  cup  of  peanut  but¬ 
ter  to  the  bread  and  apple  mixture,  or 
use  whole  wheat  bread  and  one  and  a 
half  cups  of  strained  honey  for  sweet¬ 
ening.  Serve  with  whipped  cream,  b.  r. 


Home  Canned  Hash 

After  the  hurry  and  flurry  of  the  fall 
canning  is  all  over  and  you  have  time 
to  take  a  breath  again,  you  start  plan¬ 
ning  on  future  meals  for  the  springtime 
when  work  will  begin  to  be  heavy  again. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  a  timesaving  food 
which  can  be  canned  in  the  long  after¬ 
noon  of  some  winter  day.  As  you  pare 
your  potatoes  for  meals,  save  the  small 
ones  and  put  them  aside.  If  you  have  a 
home-butchered  beef,  use  the  neck  or 
any  pieces  not  exactly  rated  best,  or 
if  you  have  some  extra  ration  stamps, 
buy  some  cheap  cuts.  Boil  the  beef  un¬ 
til  tender.  Drain  and  when  cold,  chop 
in,  food  grinder,  using  the  coarse  knife. 
Boil  the  potatoes  with  the  skins  on,  and 
when  they  are  cool,  peel  and  chop  fine. 
Add  salt  and  pepper  to  the  potatoes  to 
suit  the  taste  of  your  family  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  you  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for.  Put  chopped  meat  and  pota¬ 
toes  into  a  large  mixing  bowl  or  pan 
and  mix  thoroughly  together.  Pack  in 
pint  or  quart  glass  jars  which  are  well 
washed  and  scalded,  and  cold  pack  or 
process  as  for  precooked  meat.  When 
wanted,  add  a  finely  chopped  onion, 
some  green  pepper  if  liked,  and  a  piece 
of  butter  or  margarine.  Heat  and  serve 
hot.  MRS.  F.  B. 


Scalloped  Tomatoes 

This  is  more  or  less  a  home-made 
.recipe  and  quite  flexible. 

One  large  can  of  tomatoes,  2tbs.  vine¬ 
gar  (optional),  y3  cup  sugar,  1  or  2 
slices  of  cubed  bread,  2  tbs.  butter 
(oleo  now) ,  2  tbs.  flour,  salt,  pepper  and 
8  slices  cooked,  minced  bacon. 

Melt  butter  in  double  boiler,  blend 
flour  and  seasoning.  Add  tomatoes;  cook 
untiV  flour  is  cooked.  Cook  bacon  until 
crisp,  cut  into  small  pieces.  Dice  the 
bread,  brown  in  oleo  or  bacon  fat.  Re¬ 
serve  one-half  of  the  bacon.  Combine 
all  other  ingredients  and  put  in  casser¬ 
ole.  Cover  with  bread  crumbs,  dot  with 
butter,  a  little  bacon  drippings,  and 
sprinkle  balance  of  bacon  pieces  on  top. 
Brown  in  moderate  oven.  b.  e.  p. 


Book  Note 

“Plants  and  Flowers  in  the  Home,” 
by  Kenneth  Post,  Cornell  professor, 
gives  the  answers  to  many  questions 
about  the  growth  and  care  of  plants 
suitable  for  use  in  the  home. 

Step  by  step,  it  takes  up  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  environment,  growing,  care,  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  home  and  reproduction. 
Then  it  discusses  flowering  plants  and 
foliage  plants,  indoor  gardens  and  the 
water  gardens,  soilless  culture,  window 
boxes  for  seasonal  effect,  the  troubles 
that  house  plants  are  heir  to,  and  the 
arrangement  of  cut  flowers. 

The  mqny  illustrations,  not  only  of 
the  plants  and  flowers  themselves,  but 
of  suitable  placing  in  the  rooms  of  the 
home,  should  be  very  helpful  to  the 
amateur  who  wishes  to  make  her  home 
more  attractive  through  the  use  of 
growing  things. 

For  sale  by  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Price  $2.00  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1  per  cent  sales  tax). 
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AMAZING  INTERIOR  CONSTRUCTION 


8.  Pat.  No«.  2253527  and  127471.  and  Gan.  Pat. 
401088.  Name  Baa*  IKS.  and  Can.  Pat.  Off. 

The  only  heater  of 
its  kind  in  the  world! 
Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  throughout 
America  now  enjoy 
added  heating  com¬ 
forts  made  possible  hy 
ARM  MORNING’S 
amazing,  patented,interior  construction 
features.  Produces  an  abundance  of 
heat  when  and  where  you  want  it. 
Your  home  is  WARM  every  MORN¬ 
ING  when  you  get  up,  regardless  of 
the  weather. 


HOLDS  100  LBS.  COAL— Burns  any  kind  of 
coal,  coke,  briquets.  Semi-automatic, 
magazine  feed.  Requires  little  attention. 
Heats  all  day  and  all  night  without 
refueling.  Equipped  with  automatic 
draft  control. 


GET  THE  GENUINE — Look  for  the  name, 
spelled  W-A-R-M  M-O-R-N-I-N-G. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  —  Have  him  demon¬ 
strate  the  many  remarkable  features  of 
WARM  MORNING. 


LOCKE  STOVE  CO.,  114  W.  11th.  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 

(L-47) 


BACKACHE, 

LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser¬ 
able,  don’t  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about 
them.  Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kid¬ 
neys  need  attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  ex¬ 
cess  acid a  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
They  help  most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  ana  filters  don’t 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the 
blood.  These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches, 
rheumatio  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy, 
getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages 
with  smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there 
is  something  wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


INDERA  MILLS  CO. 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  Q. 


Indera  Figurfii 
( Coldpruj )  Hij 
Skirt  or  Princess 
Slip  for  chilly  day: 
— -  easy  to  launder 
no  ironing.  Pat 
ented  knit  -  bordei 
bottom  prevent: 
crawling  or  bunch 
ing  between  th< 
knees.  STA-UJ 
shoulder  straps 
Choose  from  va 
riety  of  weights 
qualities  an< 
colors  at  youf  fa 
vorite  store.  Writ 
for  style  folder  No.RNI 


V  A  HATCH  wool.  i-3-4-ply,  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 

V  UK  V  ^samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

A  illVllUmoney.  Bartlett  Tan  nilli.lku  7,  Uarm<mTrMB 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Make  Convalescence  Happy 

No  one  can  expect  a  child  cheer¬ 
fully  to  endure  prolonged  convales¬ 
cence  if  his  waking  hours  offer  no  di¬ 
versions.  While  his  physical  exercise 
and  mental  stimulation  both  should  be 
limited,  he  must  have  something  to  do. 

What  this  shall  be  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  his  illness  and  his  age. 
Both  factors  must  be  considered.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  child’s  heart  has  been  left  in  a 
weakened  condition.  His  amusements 
then  must  call  for  little  effort,  little  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  very  little  excitement. 

If  he  is  old  enough  to  be  read  to,  the 
problem  can  be  solved  with  ease.  Poems 
and  verses  expressing  childhood  emo¬ 
tions  and  having  a  “swing”  to  them  are 
often  very  soothing  for  a  convalescent 
child  even  though  he  be  too  young  to 
comprehend  fully  the  words. 

Suitable  radio  programs  are  extreme¬ 
ly  helpful  for  passing  away  the  time. 
Soft  music  is  restful  and  tends  to  make 
a  child  relax. 

Watching  plants  grow,  especially 
those  which  nave  unfolding  blossoms; 
watching  goldfish  swim  about  in  a 
bowl;  listening  to  a  cheerful  canary; 
observing  the  wanderings  of  a  pair  of 
tiny  turtles  kept  in  a  bowl  where  there 
are  stones  for  them  to  climb  on  and  hide 
under.  All  these  interests  help  pass  the 
long  hours  without  calling  for  any 
great  effort. 

A  dog  or  a  cat  is  a  splendid  compan¬ 
ion  for  a  pre-school  child,  but  not  while 
the  child  is  convalescing.  Resistance  to 
infection  is  lowered  and  the  animal 
might  bring  to  the  sick  room  some 
germs  which  might  cause  still  more 
trouble.  A  stuffed  animal,  however, 
provided  it  does  not  have  any  loose 
hair  or  loose  parts,  may  give  a  great 
deal  of  comfort. 

If  the  little  convalescent  is  able  to 
sit  up  in  bed  or  in  a  chair  and  has  no 
heart  complications,  he  may  safely  be 
given  playthings  which  call  for  some 
action.  A  table  which  can  be  placed 
across  his  lap  will  be  a  great  conven¬ 
ience.  It  should  not,  however,  touch 
his  knees  or  limit  his  freedom  of  mo¬ 
tion.  There  are  folding  tables  which 
can  be  set  up  at  an  angle  to  hold  a  pic¬ 
ture  book,  or  at  a  level  to  hold  blocks 
and  toys. 

What  toys  are  suitable  for  a  very 
youthful  convalescent  patient?  For  the 
baby  too  young  to  do  constructive  work, 
a  wooden  mixing  spoon,  large,  empty 
wooden  spools,  smooth  clothespins,  rag 
dolls,  empty  cardboard  boxes  and  rat¬ 
tles  will  provide  plenty  of  fun.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  have  been  ill  are  often  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  toys  which  they  have 
seemingly  outgrown  and  discarded. 
Frequently  they  welcome  some  play¬ 
thing  which  they  have  not  seen  for 
months. 

A  great  many  toys  are  not  desirable. 
It  is  better  to  give  one  plaything  at  a 
time  and  let  the  child  exhaust  its  possi¬ 
bilities  before  replacing  it  with  another. 

If,  however,  the  convalescence  is  one 
which  will  last  many  weeks  or  even 
months,  such  as  recovery  from  poliomy¬ 
elitis  or'  from  a  broken  leg  or  pelvis, 
then  it  may  seem  wise  to  add  to  the 
present  store  of  toys. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Idea  for  Christmas  Cards 

For  several  years  at  our  house,  we 
have  followed  a  plan  we  wouldn’t  ever 
want  to  give  up,  and  some  Rural  New- 
Yorker  readers  might  like  to  try  it  too. 
We  all  know  of  the  plan  of  listing 
Christmas  gifts  we  wish  to  send.  But 
this  idea  concerns  cards  given  and  re¬ 
ceived.  For  instance,  if  last  year’s  card 
we  sent  to  Aunt  Ruth  carried  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  Currier  and  Ives  print,  and 
we  are  lucky  enough  to  find  such  a  one 
in  this  year’s  offerings,  we  won’t  pick 
it  for  Aunt  Ruth;  it  will  go  to  some  one 
else  who  appreciates  just  such  a  choice. 
To  Cousin  Sue,  who  loves  birds,  and 
even  now  is  longing  for  the  time  to 
hang  out  her  feeding  trays,  we  like  to 
spy  a  different  snowbird  card  each  sea¬ 
son.  Friend  Marilyn  dotes  on  pictures 
of  old  taverns.  So  we  are  careful  to 
make  a  note  of  that,  and  see  that  it  is 
a  different  one  each  year.  Another 
friend  likes  views  showing  winter  land¬ 
scapes,  snowy  ones.  A  little  boy  we 
know,  thinks  the  happiest  choice  of  all 
is  a  picture  of  Santa  with  his  nimble 
reindeer  scrambling  over  a  rooftop 
toward  a  spacious  chimney.  And  so  on, 
we  make  our  brief  but  helpful  notes  for 
reference. 

Then  we  list  a  brief  note  of  the  cards 
sent  to  us,  just  so  we  won’t  be  sending 
a  similar  card  to  them  the  next  season. 
We  keep  these  lists  clipped  together  for 
handy  reference,  and  we  find  ourselves 
turning  eagerly  to  the  mas  each  new 
happy  season  rolls  along.  R.  r. 


Oatmeal  Sponges 

One  cup  sugar,  1  cup  shortening,  2 
eggs,  Vz  cup  sweet  milk,  %  cup  molas¬ 
ses,  %  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  *4 
cup  hot  water;  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  Vz 
teaspoon  cloves,  1%  cups  oatmeal,  1  cup 
raisins  and  3  cups  (or  a  little  more)  of 
flour.  Mix  ingredients,  drop  from  a 
spoon  on  cookie  sheet  and  bake  15  min¬ 
utes  at  375  deg.  F.  mrs.  e.  s.  m. 
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Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation  — Red,  White, 
Blue,  Pink,  Purple' 
— alOc-Packet  of  each, 
all  5  postpaid  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today. 

_  taule’s  Sand  Bonk  FREE 

rested,  guaranteed' seeds  for  best  vegetables 
I  mi  flowers.  Have  m  Garden— grow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 

334  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


AT  FIRST 
SIGN  OF  A 


c 
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^666 


Cold  Preparations  as  directed) 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

M  -Professional 

Enlargement*,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Print*,  25a. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  UCR0SSE. wSt 
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#  Spray  with 

VAPO-SPRAY 

OR 

Put 

LEEMULSION 

I  n  the  Drink 


COSTLY  COLDS 
Cut  Egg  Production 


The  Lee  Way:  Either  Leemulsion  just  stirred 
into  the  drinking  water,  or  Vapo-Spray 
sprayed  over  the  heads  of  the  hens.  Either 
one  is  sufficient  in  most  cases,  although  in 
severe  cases  it  is  good  to  use  both.  At  your 
Lee  Dealer  (drug,  feed,  seed,  or  hatchery). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 


FLMSH  .  .  . 

TWICHELL  WINS  AGAIN 

Following  up  last  year’s  exceptional  record  when 
Twitchell  New  Hampshires  won  first  place  for  the 
breed  at  Western  N.  Y.,  Maine  and  Rhode  Island 
— here  are  records  of  TWITCHELL  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES  for  four  Contests  just  closed! 

FLORIDA: 

HIGH  N.  H.  PEN  3254  Eggs;  3419.55  pts. 

Our  high  hen — 332  eggs,  354.45  pts. 

2nd  high  h«a  in  entire  Contest  of  96  pens. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK: 

High  N.  H.  Pen  3201  eggs;  3432.60  pts. 

Our  high  hen  289  eggs,  313.60  pts. 

MAINE: 

High  N.  H.  Pen  3037  eggs;  3175. 90  pts. 

Our  high  hen  277  eggs;  293.80  pts. 

STORRS: 

Our  High  Hen  325  eggs;  349.85  pta.  This  hen 
made  a  new  Storrs  record  for  New  Hampshires. 
All  contest  pens  are  returned  home  and  used  in 
our  pedigreed  B.  O.  P.  matings.  You  get  the 
benefit.  All  our  chicks  carry  the  same  bloodlines 
as  these  contest  winners.  The  demand  is  very- 
heavy  and  supply  limited.  Early  ordering  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  chicks  when  wanted.  Write  today! 

H.  S.  &  M.  E.  TWICHELL 

Box  R  Exeter.  New  Hampshire 


U.S.R.O.P.— U.S.  CERTIFIED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 


High  hen  housed  flock  averages, 
high  livability,  good  size  and  color 
make  Mount  Fair  Reds  a  very 
profitable  buy  for  many  customers. 
WRITE  TODAY  for  full  facts  and 
prices.  Get  set  for  1945  profits. 
MOUNT  FAIR  FARM,  R.  F.  D. 
Box  101 -F,  Watertown,  Conn. 


GROSS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Gross  heavy  laying  Creighton  Brothers  Strain  White 
Leghorns,  Bishop  Strain  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks, 
Reds,  White  Giants  and  other  popular  breeds.  Blood- 
tested  quality.  Send  for  two  free  books — Care  of  Poul¬ 
try,  and  catalog  describing  our  stock. 

Gross  Quality  Hatchery,  Box  103,  Nevada,  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  MINORCA  PULLETS 


about  ready  to  produce  glorious  larger  premium  whit© 
pees  Colored  literature  free.  State  requirements. 

CHARLES  G.  PAPE,  CHURUBUSCO,  INDIANA 


NOW  BOOKING 

ORDERS  FOR  1945  SEASON 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  Home  White  Holland 
Purkoy  Poults,  Pullorum  Tested,  from  our  own  selected 
Breeders.  Price,  80  cents  each.  Send  orders  now  with 
20%  deposit  for  choice  date,  as  supply  is  limited. 

AFFRON  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
HIGHLAND,  NEW  YORK.  Phone  4091. 


Tu.rls.ey  Poults 

Many  turkey  growers  are  reserving  their  1945  poults 
now!  Plan  ahead.  Writ©  today  for  your  copy  of  our 
24-page  turkey  raiser's  Guide  and  Handbook  Free! 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland.  Michigan 


RDUCniNr  FI  APY  consisting  of  58  Giant 
DIVLLUinU  a  hULIV  Toulouse  geese,  proper¬ 
ly  mated  in  pairs  and  trios.  Proven  breeders.  Will  sell 
the  lot  for  $500.  Will  trade  for  Steers.  Tel.  Millerton, 

N.  Y.,  90.  T.  S.  HOSE,  MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 


..I'm  Glad 
I  use 
AVI -TAB 


Thousands  of  progressive  poultry 
raisers  and  hatcheries  use  Avi-Tab 
regularly.  Many  report  benefits  and 
improvements.  This  is  because,  in 
many  flocks,  there  are  some  birds 
which  a  tonic  appetizer  will  benefit. 

Perhaps  you  have  some  birds  like 
that  in  your  flock  right  now.  If  so, 
try  a  ten  day  treatment  with  Dr. 
Salsbury's  Avi-Tab.  Watch  how 
those  birds  respond. 

Avi-Tab  is  easily  mixed  in  wet  or 
dry  mash;  birds  eat  it  readily.  See 
your  Dr.  Salsbury  dealer  now; 
hatcheries,  drug,  feed,  other  stores. 
Ask  for  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury's 
Avi-Tab. 


DR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 

A  Nation-wide  Poultry  Service 


-.it  GPnu/V>,v 


STOMACHIC  Flock  TREATMENT 


POULTRY  LITTER 

Absorbs  moisture,  keeps  floors  of  poultry  houses  cov¬ 
ered  and  dry.  Very  light,  75c.  per  100  pounds,  sacks 
extra,  or  exchanged. 

PEN  ARGYL  MILLING  CO..  Inc. 

Pen  Argyl  (Delabole),  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS,  Bishop 
Strain;  for  laying  or  breeding;  all 
ages,  4  mos.  up.  Beasonable  prices. 
Healthy,  heavy  laying,  trap-nested. 
V.  S.  Pullorum  clean  stock.  Also  R. 
O.  P.  Breeding  Cockerels,  Chicks, 
Eggs.  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Farm, 
BISHOP,  Box  N,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Pure  Bred  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm 

Breeds.  Elsie  M.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


OEESE  FOR  SA.XjF 

2-4  years  old,  $30  trio.  Hatched  this  year,  $25  trio. 

WILLIAM  KROUT’S  SONS 
CHALFONT,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Iiearn  Cliioli  Seeing 

I.  B.  C.  A.  approved  sexing  school;  three-week  course 
starting  November  27.  Learn  this  high  paying  profes¬ 
sion  now  to  meet  the  large  demand  for  1945  sexors. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  discharged  veterans.  High 
paying  jobs  waiting  for  those"  qualified.  A.  G.  Brun- 
dage,  Brundage  Breeding  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Routa  4, 
Danbury,  Conn. 


Reading  Aloud 

The  habit  of  reading  aloud  as  a 
group  has  been  very  fruitful  in  our 
family.  It  happened  while  the  children 
were  small  that  Daddy  was  always 
late  for  supper,  and  since  this  could 
not  be  remedied,  the  rest  of  us  ate 
first  and  were  then  ready  to  read  while 
he  ate  supper.  The  memory  of  our 
little  reading  line  at  one  side  of  the 
table  is  a  poignant  one  now  that  one 
of  the  children  is  working  and  the 
other  is  in  the  Army. 

We  read  all  the  books  Daddy  and  I 
had  loved  when  we  were  little,  and 
many  more,  keeping  well  ahead  of 
their  grades.  Heidi,  Pinocchio,  Rebecca 
of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Swiss  Family 
Robinson,  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  Pilgram’s 
Progress,  Little  Women,  Tom  Sawyer, 
Aunt  Jane  of  Kentucky,  Treasure 
Island,  Ivanhoe,  Evangeline,  To  Have 
and  to  Hold,  Van  Loan’s  History  of  the 
World,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  House  of 
Seven  Gables,  The  Exile  and  Lady  of 
the  Lake  are  some  of  the  books  we 
read  through  the  years.  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  included  their  high  school 
reading.  We  read  all  their  required 
reading!  The  flexible  course  made  this 
possible,  and  words  cannot  tell  of  the 
pleasure  this  re-reading  brought  to  us 
older  ones. 

On  our  Sunday  picnics  we  always 
took  along  our  reading — a  book,  or 
perhaps  a  Scattergood  story  or  a  serial 
from  an  American  Boy — and  we  took 
turns  reading.  Daddy  also  read  to 
them  from  our  old-  brown  Bible  story 
book  on  Sundays. 

Children  on  farms  need  more  read¬ 
ing  than  other  children  because  they 
do  not  see  so  much  of  other  families. 
In  silent  reading  they  d©  not  hear  the 
words  correctly  pronounced — (the  a’s 
and  the  x,  y,  z’s  are  all  worn  off  from 
our  old  dictionary!) — and  they  do  not 
get  the  full  meanings  of  words  nor 
of  the  context.  In  these  books  we  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  real,  live  people  with 
characters  we  could  admire,  or  which 
were  shown  to  be  unworthy.  And  the 
vocabulary  they  have  acquired  is  not 
to  be  underrated.  This,  and  the  habit 
of  speaking  good  English  instinctively, 
are  valuable  assets  in  any  life;  and  the 
constant  reading  together  through  the 
years,  has  cemented  our  family  life  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done.  M.  f.  b. 


Keeping  Plants  Watered 
When  Away  From  Home 

When  you  have  to  be  away  from  home 
for  a  few  days  and  there  is  no  one  to 
water  the  house  plants,  this  simple  de¬ 
vice  may  help  solve  your  problem. 

Just  before  leaving,  water  the  plants 
thoroughly  after  placing  them  in  a 
room  where  you  do  not  mind  a  little 
extra  dirt,  and  on  a  box  or  old  chair  in 
some  suitable  place  set  a  very  large 
pail  (a  huge  dishpan  is  just  the  thing) 
and  fill  it  with  water.  On  the  floor 
around  the  box,  arrange  the  pots  of 
plants  in  saucers  or  plates  in  order  to 
protect  the  floor  as  much  as  possible. 

From  a  piece  of  unbleached  muslin, 
tear  strips  long  enough  to  reach  from 
the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  pail  or 
pan  to  each  flower-pot.  Fasten  all  the 
strips  together  at  one  end  and  attach 
to  the  fastened  ends  a  weight  of  some 
kind  heavy  enough  to  sink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pail.  Then  spread  out  the 
strips  of  muslin  all  around  the  rim  of 
the  vessel  and  lead  them  to  the  plants, 
one  strip  to  each  pot,  where  a  nail  or  a 
small  stone  will  hold  the  end  in  place. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  water  will  work 
its  way  up  the  strips,  just  as  oil  runs 
up  a  wick  of  a  stove  or  lamp,  over  the 
edge  of  the  vessel  and  down  to  the 
plants,  and  will  continue  to  distribute 
the  water  drop  by  drop  as  long  as  any 
remains  in  the  pail. 

The  wider  the  strips,  the  more  water 
it  will  furnish.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to 
use  wide  strips  for  the  larger  plants  and 
narrow  ones  for  the  smaller  plants.  A 
wash-boiler  full  of  water  should  supply 
moisture  to  the  plants  for  nearly  two 
weeks.  The  extra  length  of  time  will 
depend  of  course  on  the  number  of 
plants  and  the  width  of  the  muslin 
strips.  J.  W.  w. 


Queries 

A  short  time  ago,  the  New  York 
Times  had  a  letter  on  its  editorial  page 
about  Red  Flannel  Hash  which  started 
quite  a  controversy  among  its  readers. 

We  haven’t  been  able  to  find  a  recipe 
for  this  appetizing  dish  in  our  index — 
at  least  not  in  the  last  15  years  or  so — 
and  I  wonder  if  one  of  our  subscribers 
may  have  a  good  one  to  pass  along. 
Beets  seem  to  be  the  basis  for  the  hash 
which  may  account  for  the  “Red”  part, 
but  where  does  the  “flannel”  come  in? 


Have  you  a  “grace  before  meal”  that 
you  specially  like  and  if  so,  will  you 
send  it  to  us  for  Mrs.  R.  C.,  New  Jersey, 
who  would  like  to  have  more  than  one 
to  use. 


Who  has  any  old  French  recipes  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  pass  on  to  Mrs. 
A.  K.,  New  York?  c.  B.  w. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18,75. 
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From  a  Nebraska  Friend 

At  this  time  of  year,  the  North  Platte 
Valley  in  Nebraska  is  an  interesting 
place.  On  account  of  the  war,  labor  is 
scarce,  and  so  the  schools  have  had  a 
two-week  holiday  so  the  youngsters 
could  help  in  picking  potatoes  and  other 
crops.  We  had  Italian  prisoners  of  war 
last  fall  to  help  in  this  work,  but  they 
have  been  transferred  to  other  loca¬ 
tions.  We  miss  their  happy  shouts  and 
singing  as  they  were  taken  past  our 
home  in  trucks  with  a  guard.  Each 
farmer  was  allotted  a  certain  number 
of  prisoners,  and  he  followed  behind 
the  truck  with  an  arrqed  soldier  in  the 
seat  with  him.  Many  times  the  farmer 
couldn’t  go,  and  so  his  wife  would  drive 
their  car.  One  morning  I  was  surprised 
to  see  a  farmer’s  wife  driving,  and  her 
baby,  about  two  years  old,  stood  up  in 
the  seat  beside  her  and  the  armed  guard. 
Ahead  went  the  singing,  shouting  Ital¬ 
ians,  and  one  might  have  thought  it  was 
a  picnip  of  some  kind.  Every  person 
they  passed,  cats,  dogs  or  other  animals, 
got  a  greeting. 

It  is  quite  different  this  fall  when  we 
have  German  prisoners  of  war.  Now 
we  hear  no  singing,  nothing  but  dour 
looks.  There  is  a  guard  behind  the 
trucks,  and  a  load  of  extras  in  another 
truck.  If  any  one  praises  their  work, 
they  click  their  heels,  stiffen  up  and 
say,  “We  do  our  duty!” 

Mexican  nationals  helped  with  the 
crops  during  the  summer,  but  only  a 
few  could  be  had  this  fall,  for  restric¬ 
tions  on  recruiting  imposed  by  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  have  just  about  cut 
off  the  supply  of  nationals  coming  into 
the  country.  So  the  Scotts  Bluff  Labor 
Association  requested  Jamaicans  to 
supplement  the  other  workers  in  the 
valley,  and  fifty-eight  of  these  men  ar¬ 
rived  recently.  They  had  been  in  Ohio, 
helping  harvest  the  tomato  crop.  Now 
they  are  working  in  our  potato  fields, 
and  later  will  be  employed  in  the  beet 
fields. 

These  Jamaicans  are  an  interesting 
group.  They  brought  with  them  trunks, 
suitcases,  bedding  and  even  a  sewing 
machine.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
educated  men.  Their  speech  has  a 
British  accent  rather  than  the  soft  tones 
of  the  negro  race,  and  they  use  very 
good  language.  We  were  interested  in 
the  products  of  their  island,  which  are 
guava,  pineapple,  plantain,  custard  ap¬ 
ple,  orange,  lime,  lemon,  mango,  grape, 
breadfruit  tree  and  cinnamon  tree, 
which  have  all  been  naturalized  in  the 
island.  Agriculture  is  their  chief  indus¬ 
try  and  fishing  is  another.  They  have 
sugar  mills,  but  do  not  raise  beets  as 
we  do.  They  raise  cane.  Practically 
all  their  trade  is  carried  on  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
schools  and  colleges  are  maintained  by 
the  Government,  and  so  are  the  rail¬ 
roads.  There  are  mountains  and  for¬ 
ests;  their  climate  is  healthful  and  they 
have  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons. 

MRS.  b.  c. 


THIS  MONTH’S  PATTERNS 

Pattern  4744:  Designed  to  fit  figure  curves,  this 
slip  won't  ride  up.  Sizes  12  to  20,  30  to  44.  Size  16 
requires  2%  yards  39 -inch  fabric.  16c. 

Pattern  7261:  Out  of  your  ragbag  and  into  your 
heart,  this  cuddly  sleeping  cat.  Pattern  contains  full 
detain,  lie. 

New  York  City  residents  add  1  per  cent  sales  tax  on 
orders  over  24  cents. 

Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
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Seed  and  Harvest 

What  the  farmer  is  after  is  a  crop  that  will  give  him 
and  his  family  a  living  .  .  .  take  care  of  upkeep  .  .  • 
enable  him  to  put  something  away  for  a  rainy  day 
•  •  .  and  leave  enough  over  for  next  year’s  seed. 

That  isn’t  so  simple.  It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  a  lot  of  careful  planning. 

But  the  farmer,  as  the  world’s  first  business  man, 
knows  how  to  plan.  He  has  centuries  of  experience 
behind  him.  He  knows  his  crops  and  how  to  work 
them.  He  has  learned  to  make  allowances  for  soil 
conditions,  weather,  droughts,  pests— in  order  to 
get  out  of  his  crop  a  fair  return  on  what  he  put  in * 

And  that’s  what  counts.  That’s  his  incentive.  He 
works  for  the  harvest. 

That’s  the  way  it  is  in  manufacturing,  too. 

Investment,  talent  and  work  are  the  seeds  of 
manufacturing  .  .  .  and  the  seed  is  planted  for  the 
sake  of  the  harvest.  As  long  as  there  is  the  prospect 
of  reward  for  doing  things  in  new  and  better  ways, 
then  enterprise  and  useful  productiveness  are 
encouraged  and  the  people’s  wants  are  supplied* 

That’s  something  we  must  remember  as  we  face 
the  postwar  world. 

Our  country  needs  to  encourage  useful  production* 

Give  folks  the  incentive — a  good  “harvest”  from 
their  “’seed” — and  America  will  move  forward  to 
an  even  stronger  economy. 

That’s  a  first  requirement  for  greater  output  with 
more  jobs  and  greater  opportunity  for  all. 

That’s  one  sure  road  to  the  brighter  tomorrow 
for  which  so  many  have  sacrificed  so  much— 

To  better  things  for  more  people. 

Sunday  Afternoon— NBC  Netteork 
GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR 


GENERAL  MOTORS 

CHEVROLET  •  PONTIAC  •  OLDSMOBILE  •  BUICK  •  CADILLAC  •  FISHER  BODY 

GMC  TRUCK  •  FRIGIDAIRE  •  DELCO  APPLIANCE 
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la  order  to  produce  the  food  so 
badly  needed  for  our  fighting  forces 
overseas,  you  may  have  to  make 
more  sacrifices.  However  much 
you  sacrifice  to  produce  efficiently 
and  obtain  the  maximum  of  eggs 
and  meat — what  you  do  or  we  do 
can’t  equal  what  they’re  doing. 

Your  job  is  important  and  your 
responsibility  to  do  it  well  is  even 
greater.  Select  your  chicks  with 
care — and  use  good  management 
in  raising  them. 

For  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  to  help 
produce  more 
eggs  and  meat 
from  the  same 
flock,  send  3f£ 
stamp  for  our 
Poultry  Manage¬ 
ment  Bulletin. 

ubbard  Farms 

BOX  RN-11  WALPOLE,  N.H. 

BRANCH  HATCHERY  •  LANCASTER,  PENNA. 


KAUDER'S 


Pedigreed  White  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshires;  New 
World  Record  4-Year  Pen 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  White  Leg¬ 
horns  have  again  demonstrated 
their  unequalled  ability  to  produce 
as  old  hens  by  making  a  new 
World  Record  for  four  years  of 
laying  at  the  Vineland  1944  Hen 
Test.  This  last  four-year  lifetime 
pen  made  a  final  score  of  11059 
points,  exceeding  the  previous 
world  record  made  in  1939  by  an¬ 
other  Kauder  pen,  by  483  points. 
Four  out  of  five  of  the  highest ' 
four-year  lifetime  pen  records  ever  | 
made  have  been  made  by  Kauder  | 
Leghorn  pens. 

Kauder  Leghorns  also  won  three 
Other  classes  at  the  1944  Vineland 
Hen  Test.  No  other  strain  of  any 
breed  has  so  demonstrated  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  as  old  hens  as  has  I 
Kauder’s  Pedigreed  White  Leg¬ 
horns  at  the  Vineland  Test  over! 
the  many  years  since  the  test  was , 
first  founded. 

Only  breeder  to  win  award  for 
five  high  pens  three  times  during ' 
last  12  years. 

For  a  combination  of  Production, 
Livability  and  Old  Hen  Produc¬ 
tion,  Over  the  Last  12  Years  in 
American  Egg  Laying  Contests,  No  | 
Strain  of  Any  Breed  Has  Equalled 
the  Performance  of  Kauder’s  Pedi- 
l  greed  White  Leghorns. 

Free  52-page  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER 
i  Box  100.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


INGLESIDE CHICKS 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  approved  Pullorum  passed,  barred  Croat 
and  R.  I.  Reds.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

DUCKS.  100  white  Indian  Runner  layers  for  sale. 

A.  R.  BUCK,  Route  2,  WATERLOO,  NEW  YORK 

MISCELLANEOUS 

KAWrV  It AIDV  PATTI  E  200  to  500  cows  and  heif- 
rANU  UA1KI  LAI  ILL  er3  on  hand  at  all  times. 
US'IDCE'C  60  to  100  high  class  mated  teams, 
nOlwE-j  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  6471. 

FERRETS 

FC  D  D  C  T  C  Singles,  pairs  or  doz- 
C  IX  IX  C,  I  O  ens.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

—  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON,  PHIO  — 

MINKS 


A  profitable  hobby. 
Outstanding 

breeders  can  be  selected  from  our  2500  reasonable. 

NOMIS  MINK  RANCH.  R.  D.  4.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
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Top  Birds  in  Egg  Contests 

AT  STORRS.  CONN. 

A  new  high  mark  in  eggs  and  points 
has  been  set  by  the  birds  in  the  33rd 
Storrs  Laying  Test.  These  birds  main¬ 
tained  a  high  average  production 
throughout  the  test,  and  produced  a 
total  of  300,909  eggs,  which  scored 
310,734.75  points.  Reduced  to  a  per  bird 
basis,  these  figures  represent  an  aver¬ 
age  of  222.57  eggs  and  229.83  points  for 
each  of  the  1352  birds  entered  in  the 
test.  No  allowance  is  made  for  mortal¬ 
ity  in  the  laying  test  and  the  average 
production  per  bird  is  based  on  the 
total  number  of  birds  starting  the  test 
year.  The  percentage  mortality  for  the 
year  was  only  12.87  per  cent.  This  rep¬ 
resents  a  new  low  for  the  Storrs  Laying 
Test. 

After  having  stayed  behind  the  lead¬ 
ers  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
laying  test,  Harco  Orchards  pen  of  R.  I. 
Reds,  from  South  Easton,  Mass.,  moved 
into  first  position  in  the  test  and  held 
the  lead  for  the  remaining  four  months 
to  win  the  33rd  Storrs  Test.  This  pen  of 

R.  I.  Reds  laid  3607  eggs,  scoring  3850.65 
points,  an  average  of  277.46  eggs  and 
296.20  points  per  bird.  This  pen  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  test  could  be  won  with 
a  pen  of  12  birds,  as  one  bird  died  early 
in  February.  Harco  Orchards  also  won 
second  place  with  their  pen  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  which  was  also  high 
pen  in  the  Barred  Rocks.  This  pen  laid 
3542  eggs,  scoring  3648.15  points. 

Pen  honors  in  White  Plymouth  Rodks 
went  to  the  Dunham  Pedigreed  White 
Rocks  from  Waynesville,  Ohio.  This 
pen  laid  3079  eggs,  to  score  3243.35 
points.  Forest  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  of 
North  Weare,  N.  H.,  came  through  with 
the  high  pen  of  New  Hampshires.  With 
3384  eggs  and  3431.65  points  this  pen 
had  a  clear  lead  among  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  The  two  pens  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  owned  by  Babcock’s  Hatchery,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  finished  highest  among 
the  White  Leghorns.  The  top  pen  laid 
3487  eggs  that  scored  a  total  of  3850.50 
points. 

Three  hens  set  new  high  records  for 
their  breed  at  Storrs.  Leading  the  group 
was  a  Barred  Rock,  also  owned  by 
Harco  Orchards,  who  laid  338  eggs 
that  scored  368.85  points.  This  rec¬ 
ord  not  only  breaks  the  Storrs  record 
for  an  individual  Barred  Rock  by  20 
points,  but  also  surpasses  the  all-time 
test  record  for  an  individual  Barred 
Rock,  by  more  than  6  points. 

Following  the  good  example  set  by 
the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  a 
White  Plymouth  Rock  hen  set  a  new 
Storrs  record  for  individual  White 
Rocks  by  laying  312  eggs,  scoring 
340.15  points.  The  former  White  Rock 
all-time  record  had  stood  since  1935. 

A  New  Hampshire  hen  owned  by  H. 

S.  &  M.  E.  Twitchell,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  laid 
325  eggs  that  scored  349.85  points.  This 
just  surpasses  the  Storrs  individual  rec¬ 
ord  set  two  years  ago  of  347  points. 
The  R.  I.  Red  hen  owned  by  Leslie  D. 
Bartholomew,  Torrington,  Conn.,  with 
327  eggs,  scoring  359.30  points,  was  high 
for  her  breed.  This  hen  was  also  the 
second  high  hen  in  the  test.  For  the 
fourth  time  in  the  last  five  tests,  the 
high  individual  White  Leghorn  was 
owned  by  J.  A.  Hanson,  of  Corvallis, 
Ore.  This  hen  laid  324  eggs  that  scored 
341.90  points.  The  second  high  White 
Leghorn  owned  by  W.  H.  Hannah  & 
Sons,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  laid  the 
same  number  of  eggs,  but  they  scored 
2.3  points  less. 

For  the  breeds  as  a  whole,  the  best 
showing  was  made  by  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Rocks 
just  outlayed  the  White  Leghorns,  with 
New  Hampshires  next  in  order.  All 
breeds  except  the  New  Hampshires  had 
higher  averages  in  eggs  and  points  than 
the  average  for  the  entire  test  a  year 
ago.  G.  P.  G. 

AT  STAFFORD,  N.  Y. 

At  the  13th  Western  New  York  Egg 
Laying  Test  in  the  year  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  1944,  there  were  68  pens  of 
pullets  entered  to  start  the  test.  These 
were  divided  into  three  pens  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  six  pens  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  10  pens  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  10  pens  of  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  39  pens  of  Single  Comb 


White  Leghorns,  making  a  total  of  884 
birds.  The  egg  production  of  this  group 
was  69.5%  in  the  month  of  October, 
1943,  and  increased  to  78.3%  for  No¬ 
vember  and  the  highest  for  the  year.  At 
the  close  of  the  test  year,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  had  achieved  the  best  production 
for  both  egg  and  points;  248.3  eggs  per 
bird  and  263.1  points  per  bird.  Each 
point  represents  two  ounces  of  egg 
weight.  The  total  production  for  the 
year  represented  201,967  eggs,  and  each 
egg  is  recorded  for  its  weight. 

The  Western  New  York  Test  had  the 
record  of  highest  test  in  the  nation  for 
the  year.  The  pen  of  Single  Comb 
Reds  from  Harco  Orchards,  South  Eas¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  had  the  record  of  highest 
pen  of  birds  all  year.  This  pen  was  the 
highest  pen  of  Single  Comb  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds.  Their  record  was  3713  eggs, 
4039.00  points;  an  average  production 
of  285.6  eggs  for  each  bird.  The  highest 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pen  all  tests 
was  owned  by  Dryden  Poultry  Farm, 
Modesto,  Cal.,  and  laid  3390  eggs,  with 
3667.80  points.  This  is  the  third  highest 
all-time  record  for  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

New  records  by  individual  birds  ap¬ 
pear  more  frequently  than  records  by 
pen  groups.  No  new  national  records 
were  established  at  this  test,  although 
several  birds  ended  the  year  in  the  lead 
for  their  class.  The  leading  bird  this 
year  was  a  Rhode  Island  Red  owned  by 
Douglaston  Manor  Farms,  Pulaski,  N. 
Y.  She  accumulated  a  total  of  342  eggs 
and  had  a  record  for  perfect  production 
in  three  of  the  months  of  the  year;  and 
in  four  months  missed  a  perfect  score 
by  only  one  egg.  Her  egg  record  was 
quite  remarkable,  and  the  size  of  her 
egg  was  still  more  so.  As  she  produced 
large  sized  eggs  through  the  year,  she 
ended  with  a  point  score  of  376.05. 

The  high  White  Leghorn  for  the  year, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that 
there  are  more  Leghorns  than  any  other 
kind  of  birds  in  the  tests,  was  owned  by 
Monroe  Babcock,  Babcock  Hatchery,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Her  egg  production  was 
identical  with  the  Rhode  Island  Red, 
342  eggs,  and  in  four  months  of  the 
year  she  had  a  batting  average  of  100 
per  cent.  Her  eggs  were  not  quite  as 
large  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and 
therefore  a  point  score  of  371.85,  or  5 
points  less  than  the  record  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Red. 

Another  top  producing  hen  for  the 
year  was  the  New  Hampshire  from  the 
Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole,  N.  H.  As  the 
New  Hampshires  are  a  comparatively 
new  breed,  they  are  not  expected  to 
equal  the  older  breeds  in  production; 
but  this  hen  made  one  of  the  best  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  year  with  322  eggs,  scoring 
350.20  points.  R.  c.  o. 

TOP  BIRDS  AT  FARMINGDALE 

In  the  22nd  annual  New  York  State 
Egg  Laying  Test  recently  completed  at 
Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  a  pen  of  Rhode 
Island  Reds  entered  by  J.  J.  Warren,  of 
North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  won  with  3305 
points  scored  on  3141  eggs.  A  pen  is 
composed  of  13  pullets  and  the  “year”  is 
51  weeks  in  length.  Points  are  evaluated 
on  a  basis  of  egg  weight,  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  egg  weighing  at  the  rate  of  24 
ounces  per  dozen  scoring  one  point.  A 
bonus  is  given  for  added  weight  and  a 
penalty  exacted  for  underweight  eggs. 

The  White  Leghorns  from  Kirkup’s 
Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
took  second  honors,  with  3088  points 
scored  on  3118  eggs.  Mr.  Kirkup  is  one 
of  the  old-time  breeders,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  in  the  first  Farm¬ 
ingdale  Test  ending  in  1921,  Kirkup’s 
birds  laid  3012  eggs,  but  it  took  20  pul¬ 
lets  to  total  that  many  eggs.  In  the 
first  test,  a  pen  was  made  up  of  20  pul¬ 
lets. 

In  the  individual  classes,  a  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock,  owned  by  the  Colonial 
Poultry  Farm,  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  was 
high,  with  333  points  and  313  eggs.  A 
White  Leghorn  entered  by  F.  J.  Stumpf, 
Forked  River,  N.  J.,  was  second,  with 
331  points  and  322  eggs. 

The  chief  value  to  the  poultry  breeder 
in  sending  birds  to  an  Egg  Laying  Test 
is  to  demonstrate  his  skill  in  producing 
and  selecting  top-notch  birds.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  can  determine  how  well  his 
birds  perform  away  from  home.  This  is 
an  important  guide  to  those  who  are  in 
the  market  for  chicks.  ...  o.  XL  H, 


OUR  PEN  AGAIN 
LEADS  ALL  BREEDS 

At  Farmingdale  (N.  Y.)  Test 

Again  for  the  fourth  time  in  sis  years,  a  Warren 
pen  has  led  all  breeds  and  varieties  at  the  well- 
known  Farmingdale  (N.  Y.)  Laying  Test.  Our  sec¬ 
ond  pen  also  stands  well  up  among  the  ten  leaders 
of  the  entire  Test. 

Watch  for  announcement  of  winnings  at  other  Lay¬ 
ing  Tests  in  the  December  issue  of  this  Journal. 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

R.  I.  REDS,  sired  by  Mass.-U.  S.  R.  0.  P.  males 
from  dams  with  records  of  from  240  to  341  eggs,  and 
with  sisters  producing  large  eggs  at  an  early  age. 
ROCK-REDS  (Barred)  from  selected  R.  X.  Red  fe¬ 
males  mated  to  Barred  Rock  cockerels  from  leading 
R.  O.  P.  strain. 

SEXING — Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  true. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  1945  Price  List 

.  WARREN 

North  Brookfield.  Mua. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 
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.  LC  h  miles  NE  W  HA  MP SHIRES 
W ##  %ll°of  SPIZZERINKTUM 


( Trade-Name  Beg.  V.  3.  Pat.  Off.) 

BLOOD  TELLS 

Birds  with  SPIZZERINKTUM 
blood  in  their  veins  are  more  rug¬ 
ged  and  productive.  Try  them. 

100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rock* 
Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Write  for  Literature  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE'S  PLTRY. FARMS,  Box  60.  Kingston,  N.H. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  cee  r.o.p.  smeo 


FALL  CHICKS  —  HATCHING  NOW 
The  Kind  You  Need  For  Broilers,  Layers 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Tested.  Leading  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains  in  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  White 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes. 
Also  Rock-New  Hamp¬ 
shire  crossbreds.  Red-Rock 
crossbreds.  Reasonable 
farmer  chick  prices.  Write 
today: 

NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y. 


NEUHAUSER 

Hatcheries,  Inc. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


£Ae&6e\,  CJuoc\ 


VIM-VIGOR -VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-3exed  Pits.  Ckl». 

Chester  Valloy  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Sired  White  Iieghorns.  .$1 1.00  $21.00  $5.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00  20.00  5.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  13.00  17.00  13.00 
N.  H.  Reds,  SPECIAL  AAA....  15.00  21.00  13.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  13.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  -  11.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid.  Sexlng  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Black  ^ 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN  FEATHERS. 


"Cap-Brush” Applicator  ,1 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  ( 

GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


PHI  I  FTC  PARMENTERS 
u  k-  »■  c  I  w  5000  TOP  QUALITY 

Prom  Wing  Banded  Dbl.  Pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  an¬ 
cestry.  Our  prices  no  higher  than  ordinary  stock. 
Send  for  breeding  chart.  Egg  production  leader¬ 
ship  proven;  country-wide  in  all  entered  contests 
for  many  years.  Have  available  starting  or  ready 
to  lay  and  younger.  Also  best  quality  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Rocks,  Sex  Link  and  Barred  Crosses. 
HUGHES  FOUNDATION  BREEDING  FARM, 
Bernardston,  Mass. 


High  pen,  all  breeds,  all  tests,  at  the  Western  N.  Y.  Egg  Laying  Test,  Stafford, 
N.  Y.,  was  awarded  to  this  pen  of  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  owned  by 

Harco  Orchards,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


—  BROOKSIDE  PULLETS— 

Large  Hanson  Strain  Iieghorns,  May  hatched,  soon 
be  laying.  Grown  on  free  farm  range. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  I. 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  B.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
•oncrete  to  carpen 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

SURAL  NEW-YORKER 
J33W.  30th  Si,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 

Kill  MTS! 

Rats  are  now  destroying  millions  in 
precious  food  and  property.  And 
spreading  disease  nation-wide!  Kill 
rats  quickly  and  easily  with  improved 
K-R-0  Ready  Mixed,  in  Bis-Kit  form. 

Safe  to  use  around  livestock,  pets 
and  poultry.  No  mess.  No  trouble. 
No  mixing. 

Each  package  contains  a  variety  of 
highly  toxic  red  squill  baits.  35£  for 
small  size — $1  for  large  size.  At  drug, 
seed  and  hardware  stores.  The  K-R-O 
Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


fiPLjap' 

a  kills  r 


xeApy/H/xep 

BIS-KIT  FORM 


WHITLOCK 
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CHICKS 


15.00 


PER 

100 

OCTOBER  1ST  TO  MAY  1ST 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  kt  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


Pickwick  Poultry  Pickers 

Lots  One  Man  Pick  150  to  200  Birds  an  Hour 
PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  IN  TIME  &  LABOR  SAVINGS 

Clean  picks  chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  and 
works  with  any  scald.  Several  models  to  choose  from. 

Write  today  for  full,  free  Information. 

PICKWICK  CORP. 

199  3rd  St.,  N.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


‘Ioxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills  rad 
opray  Drooder  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas  and  similar 
house  pests.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat- 

irsii  " _ ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

VllllS  germs.  FOR  COLDS — Spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 
Heine  nrAuant  several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night, 
neips  prevent  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE 

.  disease.  TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESTIRTDWW,  MO. 


COBB’S  Pedigreed  CHICKS 

THE  CHICKS  WITH  THE  HIGH  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for  quality  with 
chicks  from  a  breeder  whose  continuous  trap-nest¬ 
ing-progeny-test  program  provides  all  the  profit- 
building  qualities.  Write  for  Catalog  describing 
Cobb’s  Barred  Bocks,  "Rainbow”  Reds,  New 
Hampshires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross. 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Box  400,  Old  Pickard  Farm, 
Concord,  Mass. 


EGG  CASES 


30  doz.  size.  As  few  as  10;  reasonable.  Alio  2  and  4 
doz.  P.  P.  Egg  Boxes,  nicely  printed  again  as  before. 
Write  for  prices.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  Leonard  Street,  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jertey 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

I  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 

CUE  p  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
H  a  E  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

Fancy  Egg  Shippers  Xm'T  siC^ouT1 

Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park.  N.  Y. 

FANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  n  fair  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO- 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  r.  HENTZE  A  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 

EGGS,  brown  and  white,  wanted  by  Bonded  Retailer. 

EDWARD'S  FARMS,  JAMAICA.  L.  |„  NEW  YORK 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  Yortt 

AA/  Anted  JblAled  XXav 

A.  M.  TARBELL,  HADD0NFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Poultry  Farms  for  Veterans 

Many  agencies  are  planning  to  assist 
the  returning  war  veteran  to  go  into 
poultry  or  other  types  of  farming,  or  in 
a  small  business  of  his  own.  The  army 
has  prepared  courses  of  study  for  men 
still  in  the  service  to  enable  them  to  get 
a  concrete  idea  of  how  to  start  in  busi¬ 
ness.  Inventories,  cost  of  needed  equip¬ 
ment,  overhead,  such  as  rent,  taxes,  in¬ 
surance,  depreciation,  and  interest  on 
investment,  both  owned  and  borrowed, 
are  given  due  consideration. 

That  is  a  good  starter.  But  before  we 
go  any  further,  let  us  not,  -for  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  sake,  make  the  same  mistakes 
we  made  in  1918  for  training  men  in 
chicken  farming.  Then,  any  one  who 
thought  he  might  like  to  become  a 
farmer  was  run  through  the  mill.  Many 
of  these  men!  made  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  chosen  field  of  agriculture. 
However,  many  failed  because  of  lack 
of  finances  or  lack  of  interest. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  sort  out  those 
who  are  likely  to  succeed  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business?  While  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  possibly  be  set,  one  year’s  post¬ 
war  experience  on  a  well  established 
poultry  farm  would  be  a  real  means  of 
permitting  these  men  to  gain  needed 
experience  in  the  poultry  business,  and 
finding  out  whether  or  not  they  really 
like  poultry  well  enough  to  make  the 
business  a  success.  Loaning  money  to 
a  war  veteran  just  because  he  thinks  it 
would  be  interesting,  or  might  be  fun, 
to  be  a  chicken  farmer  may  be  a  dis¬ 
service  to  him.  His  failure  may  have 
a  serious  permanent  effect  on  his  whole 
future  life. 

If  money  is  loaned,  as  planned,  then 
available  services  should  be  used  to  give 
every  help  possible  to  insure  success 
of  the  project.  There  is  already  in  ex¬ 
istence  extension  services  of  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  that  could  work  directly 
with  these  men  and  existing  agencies 
of  the  Veterans’  Bureau  in  every  State 
to  aid  the  war  veteran  in  locating  a 
suitable  farm,  planning  a  successful 
plant  layout,  establishing  financial  need 
and  relating  all  these  with  possible  re¬ 
turns  under  normal  conditions. 

It  is  most  imperative  that  every  man 
who  desires  to  make  poultry  keeping 
his  life  work  should  be  presented  with 
the  facts  about  the  actual  cost  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  going  poultry  business.  Rec¬ 
ords  show  that  in  pre-war  years  it  re¬ 
quired  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  hen  to 
establish  a  poultry  business  of  adequate 
size  to  make  it  the  source  of  living  for 
the  family.  Some  farms  have  shown 
as  low  as  $5.00  per  bird  total  invest¬ 
ment,  and  some  as  high  as  $20.00  to 
$25.00  per  bird.  Putting  it  bluntly,  the 
sum  of  money  that  is  to  be  loaned  the 
war  veteran,  plus  what  he  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  borrow,  will  establish 
him  on  a  very  minimum  financial  basis 
for  success.  Thus,  unless  definite  safe¬ 
guards  are  placed  in  force  to  assist  him 
until  he  is  well  established,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  failures  and  heartaches 
ahead. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  those  now  in  the  business  to  be  self¬ 
ish.  They  are  just  as  anxious  as  every 
one  else  to  see  our  boys  back  with  their 
families  and  engaged  in  some  profitable 
enterprise.  What  would  be  really  self¬ 
ish  would  be  to  paint  too  attractive  and 
alluring  a  picture.  These  older  men 
and  women  have  been  through  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  industry.  They  have 
been  required  to  make  great  changes, 
both  in  increasing  and  reducing  produc¬ 
tion  over  the  war  years,  and  no  one 
can  be  sure  of  the  future  trends  of  the 
business.  Fundamentally,  the  poultry 
business  is  sound,  and  many  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  processing  and  marketing  will 
no  doubt  open  up  new  markets  for  the 
future.  There  will  surely  be  a  place  in 
the  industry  for  many  returning  vet¬ 
erans.  Every  one’s  job  must  therefore 
be  to  see  that  the  ones  best  adapted 
make  the  right  choice.  A  careful  ap¬ 
proach  is  therefore  counseled,  coupled 
with  a  genuine  interest  and  an  all-round 
knowledge  of  the  business.  The  •spec¬ 
ulators  who  will  surely  try,  once  again, 
to  paint  rosy  pictures  of  quick  profits, 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  our  post-war 
program.  t.  b.  Charles. 


Space  for  Poultry 

Just  the  other  day  I  was  looking  over 
a  laying  house  filled  with  well  matured, 
husky  looking  pullets,  and  I  figured 
that  if  past  experience  is  any  criterion, 
this  man  will  get  only  half  or  two -thirds 
the  profit  he  should.  He  has  crowded 
the  pens  to  the  point  where  instead  of 
three  _  and  a  half  or  four  square  feet 
per  bird,  he  has  allowed  but  two  square 
ieet.  I’ve  heard  men  argue  that  two 
square  feet  is  enough,  provided  there  is 
adequate  feeding  space,  water,  nests 
and  roosts.  But  if  you’ll  watch,  you'll 
see  that  these  floor-crowded  flocks  seem 
to  have  more  mortality  than  those  that 
have  sufficient  space. 

The  mortality  among  laying  pullets 
the  first  year  is  the  bane  of  the  poultry 
industry.  For  years  the  writer  has  been 
arguing  for  yearlings  and  two-year-olds 
as  breeders,  instead  of  breeding  from 
pullets  in  their  first  laying  season.  But 
it’s  fair  to  say  that  a  part  of  our  profit¬ 
stealing  mortality  is  due  to  other  causes. 
Overcrowding  is  one  of  them.  It’s  a 
temptation  to  save  all  good  pullets,  but 
much  better  to  sell  some  than  penalize 

H.  s.  p. 
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There’s  more  to  a  bag  of  feed 
than  low  price.  Each  B-B  formula 
starts  somewhere  in  a  never-end¬ 
ing  program  of  nutrition  research 
for  which  large  sums  of  money 
are  spent.  This  research  results  in 
B-B  feeds  which  are  scientifically 
proportioned  for  the  end  you 
seek,  and  their  palatability  in¬ 
sures  the  highest  possible  intake. 
Efficiently  engineered  equipment 
then  produces  each  formula  with 
the  economy  that  can  come  only 
from  a  large,  modern  mill.  Re¬ 
search  and  milling  are  then  put  to 
the  acid  test  of  profit  produc¬ 
tion  at  our  own  up-to-the-minute 
poultry  farm.  That’s  why  when 
you  say  "B-B”  to  your  B-B  dealer, 
you’re  asking  for  real  economy. 

MARITIME 

MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

BUFFALO,  N,  Y. 
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DAIRY  AND 
POULTRY  FEEDS 


New  1945  Book 
on  Egg  Profits ! 

Ways  to  help  boost  egg 
production  and  make 
best  possible  use  of  every  pound  of  feed.  Read 
how  you  may  aave  up  to  20%  on  feed  cost  with 
the  famous  Ful-O-Pep  Plan— the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  of  the  nation’s  outstanding 
poultry  men.  Chapters  on  Housing  Pullets, 
Feeding.  Disease,  etc.,  32  pages,  well  Illus¬ 
trated.  A  goldmine  of  Interesting  and  profi¬ 
table  Information.  For  your  free  copy  write 
while  supply  lasts  to 

THE  QUAKER  OAT  SCO..  DEPT.  KM  CHICAGO  4.  ILL 


NIAL  CHICKS 

PROMPT  SERVICE— LOW  PRICESI 

For  14  consecutive  years  MORE  people 
have  bought  Colonial  Chicks  than  any  other 
kind  I  Ail  leading  breeds.  U.  8.  approved — 
V.  8.  Pullorum  Tested.  8EXED,  if  desired. 
HYBRIDS,  also.  BIG  8A VINOS.  Imme¬ 
diate  or  IMS  delivery.  Big  early  ordar  dis¬ 
counts.  CATALOG  FREE. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 

MARION,  OHIO 


Wene&Cmcks 

BROILERS— ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


B  S  55x414  Profits  from  Wene  Chicks.  Hatches  every 
»*-,*  T%*  Tuesday  and  Thursday  throughout  the  Fall. 
HtlcMs  every  50,000  R.  O.  P.  Sired  Breeders.  We  spe- 
Weet  cialize  in  chicks  tor  both  broiler  and  egg  pro- 
r  Ar*aa4  ductlon.  Leading  purebreds  and  cross-breeds. 
Blood-tested.  Capacity  1,800,000  eggs.  Literature  Free. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  M-3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  breeding  that  has 
made  high  records  at  laying  contests — fine  prefits 
for  customers.  Write  for  it  Today. 


BABCOCK 


OHLS  Big  Value 

BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR 

Order  now  for  Spring  Delivery  so  that  chicks  can 
be  reserved  for  you. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer. 

All  Stock  U.  S. — State  Approved 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
_ Tel.  II  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  TOUR  OWN  MEAT  KS'XoJ’SXS 

Booklet,  dime,  Gebhardt  Farm,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
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Iht  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 


November,  1944 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Fanner  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  Jersey 
herd  in  Sussex  County;  salary  $150  month;  only 
those  with  good  references  need  apply.  Phone  HA.  2- 
2766,  or  write  BOX  9380,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  herdsman,  single,  to  care  for  milking  herd 
of  30,  building  purebred  Holstein  herd;  nine-hour 
day;  good  salary,  plus  room  and  board:  also  need  trac¬ 
tor  man,  nine-hour  day,  no  chores.  William  Hinton, 
Putney  School,  Putney,  Vt.  


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  wife  for  housework;  must 
ba  neat;  references.  BOX  9384.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted  ^ 


PERMANENT  position  by  young  woman  gardener. 

horticultural  school  graduate,  varied  experience; 
eight  years'  practical  and  supervisory  in  annuals,  pe¬ 
rennials,  shrubs,  vegetables,  small  fruits,  etc.  BOX 
9329,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman  desires  position;  single, 
middle  aged,  sober;  references.  BOX  9223,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  farm  and  herd  manager,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  lines ;  Guernseys  preferred ;  good  wages 
expected;  prefer  locating  in  New  Jersey  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  BOX  9258,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


GARDENER,  caretaker,  single.  49,  wants  work  coun¬ 
try  estate.  BOX  9304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  middle  aged,  refined,  reliable,  handy  with  tools, 
willing  to  assist  owner;  work  alone;  good  cook  if  de¬ 
sired,  etc.;  prefer  bachelor's  nearby  country  home, 
farm  or  business  place;  available  about  April  1. 
Advertiser,  care  Superintendent,  108  East  29th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  farmer,  graduate  of  agriculture 
school;  age  40,  married,  wants  position  by  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1945.  BOX  9312,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


CARPENTER  wants  work,  first-class  mechanic;  single; 

go  anjwhere.  John  Gross,  care  G.  O.  Jacobi,  Egg 
Harbor,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man,  21  (class  2-C),  experienced,  honest, 
dependable;  no  tobacco,  liquor;  best  references, 
wants  steady  employment  on  modem  dairy  farm;  state 
wages,  living,  working  conditions;  go  anywhere.  BOX 
9320,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  skilled  breeder  and  dairyman,  excel¬ 
lent  background;  successful  accomplishments;  diver¬ 
sified  farming,  all  branches;  methods  consistently  prof¬ 
itable.  BOX  9326,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Legitimate  lines  for  distributorship  in 
Pennsylvania  or  larger  territory.  BOX  9321,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  caretaker,  single,  age  55,  desires  position 
on  small  place  or  caretaker’s  job;  practical  experi¬ 
ence  all  around.  BOX  9328,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BY  gardening  school  graduate;  young  woman,  with 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  planting,  upkeep  and 
supervising,  desires  permanent  position  with  future. 
BOX  9330,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKlKEPER-cook,  capable  full  charge,  dietetics; 

not  servant  type;  state  salary.  BOX  9332,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  head;  competent,  trustworthy;  Danish,  sin¬ 
gle,  43,  desires  position  with  Guemsey-Ayrshire 
stock.  M.  Andersen,  P.  O.  110,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


CAPABLE  woman  with  one  child  wants  full  charge  of 
motherless  household;  excellent  references.  BOX 
9355,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  maintenance  or  farm  superintendent,  years 
of  experience;  married,  no  children;  wife  work; 
three  years’  experience  cottage  parents  In  Institution. 
BOX  9350,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  to  start  and  manage  a  medium 
size  Holstein  dairy  farm  after  the  war  by  a  single 
man,  age  25,  who  is  experienced  in  modem  methods 
and  equipment.  BOX  9344,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Job  as  caretaker,  farm  preferred;  give 
full  details,  wages;  excellent  references.  BOX  9358, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUILDER,  convalescing,  would  like  caretaker’s  job  for 
winter,  or  what  have  you?  Boy  E.  Bussell,  Thurman, 
N.  Y. 


CROWDED  congregations;  live  wire  minister.  Jack- 
lin,  305  West  18th  St.,  New  York. 


COUPLE;  middle  aged  cook,  serve,  houseworker,  gar¬ 
dener,  repairs,  generally  handy.  BOX  9377,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  45,  married,  long  experience  all 
branches  poultry  industry,  battery  or  floor  produc¬ 
tion;  prefer  large  scale  operation;  must  have  full 
charge;  salary  or  shares;  three  adults,  one  child  in 
family;  will  start  new  enterprise  or  improve  one  now 
operating.  BOX  9386,  Rural  New-Yorker.  z 


I  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc,  | 

BUY  the  most  beautiful  property  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  Valley;  combination  gentleman's  estate;  in¬ 
vestment  property,  with  factory  sites  and  building  lots 
and  169-acre  dairy  farm;  located  on  Albany-Bingham- 
ton  State  highway,  just  outside  nice  village;  lovely 
modem  house,  spacious  grounds,  shaded  by  many  large 
maples;  nine  rooms,  bath,  hardwood  floors  throughout, 
steam  heat,  electricity,  large  enclosed  porch,  good  place 
for  tourists;  many  fine  building  lots  adjacent  to  lots 
which  are  being  sold  and  houses  built;  valuable  fac¬ 
tory  sites;  169  acres,  including  90  acres  of  wonderful 
flat;  excellent  soil;  modem  barn,  40  tie-ups;  tile  silo 
16x42;  poultry  house  for  800  hens;  tractor,  wagon  on 
rubber,  manure  spreader,  hay  and  ensilage  included  for 
$17,000,  part  cash  down.  Darwin  Craig,  attorney. 
Afton,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  county 
farms  are  still  the  best;  ask  for  list.  Hauenstein, 
Lincoln,  Pa. 


FARMS  for  sale;  dairy,  fruit  and  poultry  farms. 
Free  list.  Connecticut  Realty  Co.,  Southington,  Ct. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania,  90  miles  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  eight  miles  from  Stroudsburg;  on  State 
road;  110-acre  modem  farm,  with  half  mile  excellent 
trout  stream;  modem  10-room  house,  with  hot  water 
heat,  bath,  electric;  modem  dairy  bam,  with  14  stanch¬ 
ions,  electric  and  water;  poultry  houses  for  600  hens; 
machine  shed;  granary,  pig  sty;  99  acres  being  actively 
tractor  farmed;  12  acres  big  timber;  fine  views;  land 
almost  perfectly  level;  low  taxes,  $12,000;  terms  of 
$5,000  cash  can  be  had;  write  for  catalog  of  farms 
and  country  properties.  Dale  H.  Learn,  realtor.  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale — Five-room  house  in  small  village,  no  im¬ 
provements  except  electric,  $1650;  adapted  summer 
home  or  retired  couple;  $250  cash;  also  90-8cre  farm. 
State  road,  $8500.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale  or  Exchange — An  unusual  opportunity:  22- 
acre  poultry  farm,  three  miles  from  Red  Bank,  on 
hard  road;  double  frame  dwelling,  four  rooms,  bath; 
five  rooms,  bath,  electric,  steam  heat,  oil  burner,  two- 
ear  garage,  conveyors;  all  equipment,  three  laying 
houses,  capacity  S’500;  seven  brooder  houses,  capacity 
4500;  plenty  of  water,  fruit,  brook;  sale  price  $14,000; 
terms;  immediate  possession.  Write  Allaire  &  Son, 
realtors,  19  Monmouth  St.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


SULLIVAN  County,  N.  Y. ;  twin  farms,  120  and  70 
and  timber  lot  80  acres;  two  sets  buildings;  one 
house  remodeled,  two  apartments,  steam  heat,  fire¬ 
place,  two  baths,  three  porches,  garage  attached, 
storm  windows,  screens,  electric,  telephone,  large  lawn, 
beautfiul  view;  overshot  basement  bam,  26x60;  one 
26x36;  metal  roofs,  two  silos,  hayfork  and  water; 
workshop,  toolhouse  and  other  buildings;  deep,  rich 
red  slate  soil,  best  fences,  80  acres  tillable,  fruit 
and  nut  trees,  sap  bush,  200,000  feet  timber,  game, 
spring  water,  two  natural  basins  for  ponds;  tractor  and 
team  equipped;  excellent  markets;  carry  75  head  breed¬ 
ing  cattle  or  40  cow  dairy;  on  gravel  road,  one  mile 
from  State  highway;  daily  mall,  milk  and  school  bus; 
ideal  for  recreation,  winter  sports  or  hotel  site  or 
home;  no  agents.  BOX  9378,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SCHOHARIE — 68-acre  equipped  dairy  farm,  stocked, 
electricity,  water,  macadam,  bath,  furnace;  modern 
conveniences;  house  and  barn.  BOX  9199,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANT  farm  within  100  miles  New  York.  BOX  9266, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  of  92  acres  to  rent.  Edwin  M.  Smith,  Cherry 
Valley.  R.  1,  New  York. 


ONE  farm  of  520  acres,  complete  with  55  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  3  horses,  2  silos,  barn  in  good  condition;  house  up 
to  date;  plenty  of  spring  water;  all  sorts  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tools;  owner  wants  to  sell  on  account  of  ill¬ 
ness;  price  $25,000  complete.  Sam  Conticello,  Bloom- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


TOURIST’S  lodge,  boarding  house  and  dairy  farm; 

wonderful  opportunity  for  some  one;  212  acres,  20- 
room  house,  all  improvements,  completely  furnished; 
very  attractive:  lovely  shrubbery,  tennis  court,  bathing 
and  boating  in  river;  highly  productive,  level  land; 
big  dairy  barn,  drinking  cups,  two  silos,  chicken  house 
for  500;  eight -car  garage;  spring  watered  pasture; 
woods;  widow  owner  must  sell;  only  $12,500,  half 
down;  on  State  highway,  Greyhound  bus  route,  near 
upstate  city.  Darwin  Craig,  attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale— In  fine  location,  house  and  lot  on  paved 
road,  electric  equipped;  also  an  adjoining  30-acre 
farm  with  house,  lot  and  bam.  Write  for  particulars 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Ackerley,  Femdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Six-room  house,  all  conveniences;  two  acres 
land,  buildings  for  chickens;  paved  road;  beautiful 
location,  view;  15  miles  from  Scranton,  Pa.  Write  to 
J.  Careaga,  R.  D.  2,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


POTATO  farm,  26  acres,  all  cleared,  with  improved 
house  and  good  size  bam,  located  in  North  James- 
port;  also  business  comer,  garage  included,  and  other 
building;  asking  $600  per  acre.  Charles  Ulrich,  Center- 
each,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale,  Bergen  County — 2%  or  4%  acres:  seven- 
room  house,  double  garage,  chicken  coop;  roadstand, 
with  counter  and  icebox;  30  minutes  to  N.  Y.  C. ; 
three  buses  pass  door.  BOX  9306,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE  —  40  or  20  acre  Bangal  bam,  near  town  2500 
or  1800.  Edward  Pencky,  Marydel,  Md. 


GRIST  mill  and  feed  business,  in  good  location.  Ask 
for  description.  A,  K.  Richards,  Cassayuna,  N.  Y. 


LIFETIME  Opportunity!  70-cow  dairy  and  crop  farm 
near  Catskill,  N.  Y. ;  216  acres,  175  tillable;  flat, 
fertile  soil;  60  acres  clover  and  alfalfa  meadows;  10- 
room  main  house  has  bath,  electric  and  telephone; 
seven-room  tenant  house,  two  bams,  all  improvements, 
two  14x30  silos,  50  head  of  choice  milkers;  four 
horses,  hogs,  poultry;  milking  machines;  Farmall  trac¬ 
tor;  complete  line  of  machinery;  400  fruit  trees;  taxes 
$175;  price  complete  $24,000,  easy  terms.  Jerry 
Bush,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 
stock  and  equipment;  free  booklet.  Albert  J. 
Dostle  Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  August,  Me. 


SALE — 32-acre  chicken  farm;  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  BOX 
9335,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORANGE  County  gentleman’s  farm,  650  productive 
.  acres;  modern  nine-room  home,  130  model  cow 
barns,  lake,  within  55  miles  New  Y'ork;  equipped, 
$225,000;  exchange  considered;  other  country  proper¬ 
ties.  Paul  N.  Boughton,  farm  broker,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


ACREAGES,  farms;  600  acres  with  45-acre  lake;  ideal 
stock  ranch,  hunting,  fishing,  barns,  silos,  houses; 
get  brochure;  also  30  acres,  3  fish  ponds,  cottage, 
$1800;  stores,  boarding  hotel  overlooks  lake,  $16,000; 
country  stores,  feed  business,  $13,500;  gas-eabin 
Stas.  Wants?  Lists,  Hendrickson  Bros.,  established 
1920,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County  (Eastern),  N.  Y„ 


400-ACRE  farm,  250  tillable,  4  acres  woods,  92  head 
of  stock,  tractor  on  rubber,  all  kinds  of  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  nearly  new;  main  barn  36x140,  all  modem  steel 
equipment,  drinking  cups,  milking  machines,  also  at¬ 
tached  is  a  young  stock  barn,  40x95;  all  equipped 
milk  house  with  electric  milk  cooler;  10-stall  garage 
and  machinery  shed:  horse  stable;  all  bam  work  done 
without  going  outside;  gravity  running  water  in  all 
buildings;  five  bedroom  house,  two  bathrooms,  hot 
water  heat.  James  Williams,  1652  Elm  St.,  Utica, 
N.  Y. 


HOUSE  wanted,  little  land,  bum  electricity;  less  150 
miles  New  York;  $1500  cash;  poultry  house.  Mell, 
587  Fox  St.,  New  York. 


WANTED — Medium  sized  farm  with  improvements, 
without  6toek,  on  improved  road  within  2%  commut¬ 
ing  hours  from  Bronx.  Leibowitz,  1115  Tiffany  St., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  farm  around  20  acres;  O.  K.  if  run 
down;  50  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.’  P.  O.  Box  406, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  * 

SMALL  town  country  general  merchandise  store.  Write 
details  to  Herman  Pfaff,  R.  D.  3,  Garretson  Road, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANT  to  buy  chicken  farm,  about  five  acres.  Long  Is¬ 
land,  or  within  35  miles  of  N.  Y.  City;  easy  com¬ 
muting  facilities;  must  have  house  of  5  or  6  rooms, 
with  modern  improvements;  hen-house,  capacity  at 
least  1000  layers.  Charles  Rosenburg,  2550  Cruger 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

217-ACRE  combination  dairy  and  fruit  farm,  splendid 
buildings,  two  houses,  two  bams;  near  college  town; 
only  five  miles  from  city  of  Oneonta;  90  acres  of  till¬ 
able  land,  20  acres  woods,  balance  pasture:  abundance 
of  fin©  spring  water,  two  trout  streams  run  through 
farm;  modem  ll-room  house,  maple  shade,  hardwood 
floors,  electricity,  steam  heat,  shower  bath,  fireplace, 
gas  for  cooking,  stationery  laundry  tubs;  six-room  ten¬ 
ant  house,  main  bam  92x36,  with  28  tie-ups;  drinking 
cups;  wagon  house  12x36,  with  stable  attached  for 
young  stock;  one  acre  of  raspberries.  2000  strawberry 
plants,  120-tree  orchard  (only  six  years  old),  200 
sugar  maples;  cuts  100  tons  hay,  including  timothy, 
red  top  and  alfalfa;  all  for  only  $12,000,  part  cash 
down.  Darwin  Craig,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

FOB  Sale — Poultry  farm,  seven  acres,  fully  equipped; 

capacity  4000  layers;  starting  and  finishing  batter¬ 
ies;  can  be  bought  with  or  without  stock;  all  Leghorn 
stock,  located  on  a  south  slope.  Write  Reamstown 
Post  Office,  Box  55,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED — Farm  or  acreage  with  lake  for  bungalow 
colony.  New  York,  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut.  Oscar 
Muller,  R.  D.  1.  Elmer.  N.  J. 

IF  it  Is  a  good  farm  you  want,  contact  me.  James 
Williams,  1652  Elm  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

$10,000  is  full  price  for  money  making  40-cow  farm. 

with  20  milking  cows,  team,  tractor,  machinery  and 
hay;  12-room  house,  three-story  bam,  with  50  ties, 
silo,  garage;  212  acres  (55  woods);  tractor  worked 
fields;  spring  watered  pasture;  location  on  school  bus 
route,  three  miles  to  town,  20  miles  to  Binghamton; 
one-half  cash  down.  Darwin  Craig,  attorney,  Afton, 

N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  small  farm  near  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  or 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  W.  Overfield,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

CRANBURY,  N.  J. — 46-acre  fruit  and  potato  farm 
for  sale:  half  mile  from  town;  eight-room  house, 
bath,  electricity;  packing  house,  etc.;  very  fertile  soil; 
900  apple,  450  peach,  25  nectarine  trees,  bearing  age; 
woodlot  and  brook;  price  $15,000;  last  year's  receipts 
from  fruit  and  potatoes  were  over  $17,000;  machinery 
available.  BOX  9318,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale — 30-acre  poultry  farm  on  main  highway  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  Providence;  seven-room  bungalow, 
all  modern  conveniences,  oil  heat,  fireplace,  town 
water,  etc.;  two-car  garage,  brook;  farm  now  operating 
and  fully  equipped;  capacity  3500  hens  and  5500  chicks: 
attractive  home,  well  established  business;  hatching 
egg  sales  around  $20,000  yearly;  age  reason  for  Ber¬ 
ing;  price  $22,000.  BOX  9317,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FOR  Sale — General  store  and  two  flats  in  one  building; 

a  money  maker;  a  swell  place  to  live;  every  con¬ 
venience  of  city  and  country.  Stanley  Smith,  Tribes 
Hill,  N.  Y. 

$2200,  one-half  cash,  buys  seven-room  well  built  home; 

24  acres  good  farm  land,  with  lake  frontage  and 
about  four  acres  woodland  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land;  located  near  rural  electrification;  outbuildings 
need  repairs;  ideal  for  chicken  farm  and  comfortable 
living.  For  details  write  C.  E.  Turner,  Federalsburg, 
Md. 

WANTED — About  five  acres  75  miles  or  bo  from  New 
York  City,  State  New  York;  small  house  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  electric;  not  far  from  town,  church,  school, 
bus;  reasonable.  L.  Palmer,  71-17-72d  St.,  Brooklyn 

27,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — Large  dairy  farm  near  South  Dayton,  N. 

Y.  Write  Box  145,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale — To  settlo  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Williams,  81- 
acre  farm,  with  buildings;  newly  covered  with  metal; 
price,  including  some  farming  tools,  $2000.  E.  J. 
Murphy,  St.  Lawrence  County,  Potsdam,  Route  4, 

N.  Y..  administrator  of  estate. 

WANTED — An  equipped  farm,  stock  and  tools;  under 
$6000;  write  full  particulars,  price  and  terms.  BOX 
9323,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  Purchase — Feed  mill  or  store  in  New 
York  State  or  New  England.  BOX  9319,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED,  reasonable,  general  farm,  suitable  dairy, 
poultry,  electricity  or  available;  good  soil;  $1000 
cash;  state  full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  9331, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  of  21  acres  on  good 
macadam  road,  eight  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and  90 
miles  from  New  York;  excellent  nine-room  house,  with 
hot  water  heat  throughout;  bath,  electricity,  well 
water,  with  electric  pump ;  two  poultry  houses  for 
about  600  hens.  Ideal  farm,  estate,  or  for  boarding 
house;  beautiful  views:  taxes  only  $36;  price  $6000. 
Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

WANTED — Farm  about  20  acres,  part  woodland,  with 
or  without  buildings;  on  good  road;  30-60  miles 
from  Paterson,  Morris  or  Sussex  County;  state  full 
particulars;  reasonable.  BOX  9352,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale — Well  stocked  country  store;  established  60 
years:  gas  station,  fine  home;  one  acre;  in  famous 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Write  Jay  H.  Stickley,  Maurer- 
town,  Va. 

ful  views,  150  acres,  $11,000;  also  really  good  milk 
route  farm.  George  Collester,  Springfield,  Mass. 


good  highway,  within  90  miles  from  New  York  City, 
about  $4000.  BOX  9367,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


market  their  products  at  yoUr  door ;  fruit,  vegetable, 


estate  broker,  105  Main  St.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


mile  from  city  of  HorneiL  C.  O.  Haskell,  R.  D.  1, 


citjuL-ruum  nouse,  Adirondack 
Mountains;  large  stream,  good  hunting,  fishing. 


iului,  u i  acres,  level  land,  red 
slate  soil;  dairy  bam,  farm  equipment,  milk  cooler. 


City,  near  skiing  and  swimming;  house  must  have 
fireplace;  state  number  rooms,  taxes,  etc.,  first  letter; 
under  $4000,  BOX  9363,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


muting  New  York  City,  kennel  purposes.  H.  E. 


bany;  cash  or  share  basis;  cold  storage;  all  equip- 


breeders;  furring  shed,  slaughter  house;  35  miles 


road,  pond  or  stream,  within  radius  75  miles  Jersey 


lama— nase  xtonKonkoma,  10  acres;  near  at 

tlon,  airport;  commuting  distance;  bargain:  tern 

IchnpnhQtim  9.1*5  \X7«a  f  Of 


w  — idiiu,  uu  man  zui/  acres*  wit: 

good  pasture  and  good  barn;  no  more  than  15 

i  1 1  /in  frnm  XTaim  Yr A m! -  T7S 1-  ar  t  ,,  ■ 


dering  lake;  rent  with  option  to  buy;  New  York, 


In  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  or  Warren  County) 


ful  bams,  DeLaval  milkers,  57  heavy  producing 


fruit,  berry  or  bee  raising;  pay  cash;  kind  neigh- 


Fruits  and  Foods 


VILDFLOWER  honey.  5  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 

third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
libson,'  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


aer,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


oranges;  beautiful,  delicious  and  a  delightful  health 


zone,  $1.50;  10  lbs.,  $2.80.  Garden  Gold  Apiaries, 


delivered;  sage  leaves  not  ground,  $1.25  per  pound, 


liquid,  10-lb.  tin,  $3.00;  6  tins,  $16.00;  glass  six 


thyme,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  2nd  zone,  $1.35;  10-lb. 
ails,  $2.60;  six  5-ib.  jars  by  express  f.  o.  b.  here, 
6.60 ;  60-lb.  cans  buckwheat,  $8.50;  no  C.  O.  D. 


Ion,  f.  o.  b.,  in  orders  of  eight  gallons  or  more. 


postpaid;  free  honey  recipes.  Dexter  Bros.,  Fay  St., 


nut  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  Lesser, 


AVOCADOS,  12  nice  ones,  $3,  express  prepaid.  Davit} 
Merritt,  Route  1,  Homestead,  Fla. 


HICKORY  nuts,  new  crop,  average  large,  $2  peck, 
straight,  post  paid  third  zone:  crop  light;  order  now; 
November  delivery.  A.  &  C.  Elmer,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale— Pure  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3.39  gallon, 
f.  o.  b.  Essex  Junction.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junc¬ 
tion,  Vermont. 


INDIAN  River  fruit,  exceptionally  good ;  per  bushel, 
express  prepaid;  standard  grapefruit,  $3.60;  seed¬ 
less  grapefruit,  $3.80;  half  grapefruit,  half  oranges, 
$4;  oranges,  $4.20;  holiday  mixture,  grapefruit, 
oranges,  tangerines,  kumquats,  $4.40;  fruit  ready  for 
shipment  end  of  November;  order  holiday  baskets  early, 
Schuyler  Jackson,  Wabasso,  Fla. 


CHESTNUTS,  free  from  worms;  ready  to  ship  October 
15;  price,  lb.,  80c.;  2  lbs.,  $1.58;  5  lbs.,  $3.80,  pre¬ 
paid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


NEW  crop  Georgia  pecans,  40c.  pound,  f.  o.  b. ;  nut 
meats,  $1  pound.  Whippoorwill  Plantation,  Box  851, 
Valdosta,  Ga. 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.60; 

10  pounds,  $3.00,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 


VERMONT  maple  sugar,  five  pounds,  $2.75;  maple 
cream,  five-pound  tin,  $3.75;  all  prepaid.  Victor 
Brunell,  Jr.,  Orleans,  Vt. 


HONEY— Clover  or  buckwheat,  5-lb.  pails,  $1.50, ‘sec¬ 
ond  zone;  price  on  Bix  or  more  pails.  Woodward’a 
Home  of  the  Honey  Bee,  Clarksville,  N.  Y. 


OWING  to  labor,  baskets,  express  situation,  am  un¬ 
decided  supplying  oranges  (now  green)  coming  sea¬ 
son;  please  inquire  in  December.  James  Kimber, 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 


HONEY,  pure  and  fancy  light  clover  or  fall  flower; 

direct  from  apiary  to  you;  1-cs.  of  6-5  jars,  $6.66: 
by  express  not  prepaid.  Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries, 
Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  potatoes,  selected  Eastern  Shore  variety,  $2.00 
bushel  hamper,  f.  o.  b.  Painter,  via  railway  express; 
supply  limited.  George  Warren,  Painter,  Va. 


DELICIOUS  goat  cheese  (not  rationed) ;  digests  eas¬ 
ier;  also  mildly  laxative;  pound  $1.25;  3  pounds 
$3.50,  postpaid.  Twin  Pine  Goat  Farm,  Wantagh, 
N.  Y. 


LET  us  send  your  service  man  in  U.  S.  A.  a  one-lb. 

can  of  pure,  delicious  Vermont  maple  sugar  for 
Christmas,  packed  and  prepaid  for  $1.25;  order  now 
while  available  for  shipment  just  before  Christmas. 
Bert  Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 


PURE  maple  (leaf  and  rabbit  shaped)  sugar  cakes; 

about  11  to  pound,  $1,  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


SHELLBARKS  in  the  shell,  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  black 
walnuts  in  the  shell.  10  lbs.,  $1.50,  prepaid.  R.  L. 
Harman,  Dillsburg,  Pa. _ 


Country  Board 


CHRISTIAN  lady  would  like  to  exchange  wholesome 
friendship  and  visits  to  my  midtown  Manhattan  New 
York  City  apartment  (for  a  few  days  at  a  time)  with 
a  respectable,  refined,  cultured  lady  with  a  home  in 
the  country  who  will  let  me  visit  her  country  home  (a 
few  days  at  a  time),  as  I  love  the  country:  I  am  a  song 
writer  and  would  like  to  hear  from  a  lady  who  likes 
music  and  who  has  ideas  in  common  with  me.  Borne 
one  who  would  appreciate  the  companionship  of  a 
home-body  lady  like  myself;  no  smokers  or  drinkers 
need  reply;  I  like  the  common  folks  who  like  the 
better  things  in  life;  references  exchanged.  BOX  9357. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONVALESCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden. 

diabetic,  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
from  New  Y'ork;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
8086,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
to  help  pay  expenses;  cases  kept  confidential 


INVALID  or  semi-invalid  women  find  loving  care; 

Protestant  home.  Mrs.  H.  Drews,  Minnehaha,  Den¬ 
ton,  Md. 


ROCKLAND  County;  board  and  excellent  rare  to  el¬ 
derly  ladies;  price  according  to  care  required;  doc¬ 
tor’s  references.  BOX  9334,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  elderly  couple  to  board  for  the  winter; 

nice,  quiet  country  home;  heat,  light  and  bath;  in 
Maryland.  Write  BOX  9308,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Green  apple  wood  in  log  form;  truck  or 
carload  lots;  write  for  specifications  and  prices. 
Harry  R.  Haines,  324  East  Third  St.,  Moores  town, 
N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — Princess  pine,  fresh  picked,  price  $15  per 
100  pounds.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale — 2  Delco  plants,  800  and  600  watts,  32 
volts;  Delco  water  pump,  V*  h.  p.  motor;  flatiron, 
fan.  John  Benton,  Westhampton,  N.  Y. 


A  12-egg  magic  egg  cleaner,  like  new,  $130,  f.  o.  b. 

Also  Eggomatic  grader  for  sale.  Long  Hill  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Chatham,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — One  5%  Gibson  oat  crusher,  f.  o.  b. 

Whlto  Plains,  N.  Y.,  $200;  in  perfect  condition; 
motor  completely  overhauled.  Coles  Bros.  Feed  Co . 
Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — Complete  hay  carrier  for  60-foot  bam : 

steel  track,  double  carrier,  rope,  pulleys,  double 
harpoon  fork  and  hanger  hooks;  all  in  good  condition; 
price  $35  f.  o.  b.  White  Plains.  Coles  Bros.  Feed 
Co.,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Alfalfa,  mixed  hay  and  straw.  Stoneacres 
Farms,  Princeton*  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — Cider  mill  and  press,  four  to  five  barrel 
capacity;  price  $25.  Peter  Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale — Timber;  1,000,000  feet,  standing,  oak, 
maple.  Louis  Wilder,  360  Cabrini  Blvd.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


DELCO  110  V.,  3  K.  W.  generator,  air  cooled,  auto¬ 
matic  voltage  control,  direct  current;  alternative  cur¬ 
rent  rotary  converter,  1%  K.  W.  Westinghouse.  B.  F. 
MacMahon,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  sets  of  French  Burr  stones  complete; 

state  price,  size  and  condition.  Arthur  Matson,  223. 
Farmington  Ave.,  Plainvllle,  Conn. 


FOR  Sale — Bean  power  sprayer,  six  gallons  per  min¬ 
ute,  with  100-gallon  tank  on  skids;  in  good  running 
condition;  excellent  for  fruit  tree  W'ork.  Norbert  R. 
Pendergast,  landscape  contractor,  1  County  Road. 
Cresskill,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Scotch  chain  harrow,  two-horse  size  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Write  Edward  Drake,  Last  Chanco  Ranch, 
Lake  Plaeid,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Machine  to  sharpen  power  lawn  mowers. 
L.  Baily,  IL  3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


FOR  Sale — Coldwell  cub  gas  lawn  mower,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  $135.  D.  W.  Krueger,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Four-foot  sickle  bar  mowing  attachment 
for  Standard  twin  tractor;  advise  condition  and 
price.  G.  B.  Scott,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Wilbur  Blvd.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


COLORFUL  home-made  rag  runners  and  rag  carpet; 

write  for  price  list.  Roman’s,  531  West  1st  St., 
Hazleton,  Pa. 


WANTED — Tractor  on  rubber  or  steel,  with  or  with¬ 
out  farm  implements;  state  model,  year,  condition. 

J,  L.  Marson,  R.  D,  2,  North  Babylon.  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 

WANTED — Baled  alfalfa  and  clover  by  carload  or 
truck.  Edelweiss  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  238,  Matawan, 

N.  J.  Phone  Matawan  1952.  _ 

A  surry  "with  a  fringe,"  as  is,  complete  with  shafts 
and  extra  pole;  crated  for  shipment:  reasonable. 

North  Side  Storage,  307  Jackson  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

MElrose  5-5431, _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale — New  Hodgeport  poultry  house,  5x8  (  till 
uncrated),  $125.  R.  L.  Reed,  570  Lexington  Ate., 

New  York.  PL.  3-0630. 
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im  e  far 


a  Chongo 


1.  FOURTH  TERM  A  republic  with 

dent  constantly 
mg  himself  opens  the  way  to  a  dictatorship. 

Many  kings  have  reigned  for  less  than  16  years. 


a  Presi- 
succeed- 


2.  INDISPENSABLE  If  one  man  or  any  group 

of  men  were  indispensa¬ 
ble,  America  would  have  been  ruined  long  ago,  for  it  has 
changed  Presidents  thirty  times. 


Q  SPENDING  Resident  Roosevelt  outspent  the 
#  first  27  Presidents  in  his  eight- 

peace- time  years,  and  has  out-borrowed  all  30  of  them,  result¬ 
ing  in  ruinous  taxes  and  in  the  highest  public  debt  of  all 
time. 

Will  you  vote  to  continue  to  pile  up  debt  on  the  head  of 
your  boy  who  is  away  fighting  and  sacrificing  for  you  and 
our  country,  debt  which  you  know  very  well  your  own  gen- 
ration  cannot  pay? 

A  vote  for  Dewey  is  a  vote  for  economy  in  government. 


4.  PROSPERITY  Will  you  vote  to  continue  an 

administration  which  has 
hamstrung  both  business  and  agriculture  with  debt  and  reg¬ 
ulations  ? 


OR 

Will  you  vote  for  Governor  Dewey,  who  will  insure  jobs 
and  prosperity  by  giving  farmers,  as  well  as  others,  the 


opportunity  to  expand  and  operate  on  their  own  ability  and 
initiative  ? 

5.  LOCAL  CONTROL  The  New  Deal  has  ope¬ 

rated  on  the  philos¬ 
ophy  that  the  people  are  unable  to  govern  themselves  and 

that  farmers  are  peasants.  On  that  philosophy,  government 
has  been  almost  completely  centralized  in  Washington,  with 
the  biggest  bureaucracy  of  any  country  of  any  time  in  his¬ 
tory. 

Laws  have  been  superseded  by  regulations  which  stran¬ 
gle  both  business  and  agriculture. 

A  vote  for  Dewey  is  a  vote  to  restore  government  to 
the  states,  the  localities,  and  to  the  grass  roots. 

6.  REGIMENTATION  AND  PRICE 

CONTROL  The  many  New  Deal  price  control 

™  -p  •  schemes  ^d  regulations  inflicted 

on  agricultuie  for  eight  long  years  failed  utterly  to  restore 

farm  prosperity.  But  though  these  schemes  accomplished 
little,  they  resulted  in  the  American  farmer  becoming  regi¬ 
mented,  and  in  the  loss  in  large  part  of  one  of  his  dearest 
possessions,  his  independence. 


fnr  a  change  l 

It’s  time  for  a  v 


Thomas  E.  DEWEY 

BRICKER  *  VAN  VOORHIS  *  CURRAN 
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70%  PRODUCTION 
AGAIN  TODAY,  DAD 


AND  WE'RE  GETTI NG 
MORE  EGGS  PER  LB 
OF  FEED.TOO 


THE  way  to  make  more  money 
is  to  increase  production  from 
the  birds  you  have.  Many  birds 
are  capable  of  laying  more  eggs 
than  they  do.  Only  a  dozen  extra 
eggs  per  bird  in  a  full  year  is  an 
important  gain  because  it’s  all 
clear  profit  for  you.  Feed  which 
supplies  the  food  value  for  extra 
eggs  is  the  most  economical  feed 
you  can  buy. 


Your  skill  as  a  manager  and 
the  quality  of  your  stock  certain¬ 
ly  count  too.  BUT  the  number  of 
eggs  good  hens  will  lay  depends 
directly  on  the  value  of  the  ration 
and  the  “lift”  that  your  birds  get 
from  it.  More  eggs  per  lb.  of  feed 
will  result  from  balanced  rations 
backed  by  nutritional  research. 
LAY  or  BUST  is  well  known  as  a 
mash  for  high  production. 


Balanced  food  ra/ue  yets  no  ore  eyys 

You  get  good  results  with  LAY  or  BUST  because  the 
relationship  of  food  value  to  egg  production  is  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  and  tested  by  experienced  poultry- 
men.  Its  protein  is  made-up  of  a  skillful  blend  of  the 
essential  amino  acids.  LAY  or  BUST  is  fortified  with 
extra  vitamins  for  both  health  and  high  egg  output. 


356  HERTEL  AVE.,  BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y.f  131  STATE  ST.,  BOSTON  9.  MASS. 


RIVERSIDE  NEUI  HIRES 

BRED  TO  PRODUCE  .  .  .  big  eggs  in  large 
quantities — quick  broiler  profits.  20  years 
breeding.  14,000  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
and  Approved  Breeders  on  our  four  farms. 
Write  for  new  picture  catalog  with  full 
details. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

Leo  Berard,  Owner,  Box  10,  Salem,  N.  H. 


Quality  ChlckB 
Bred  Especially 
for  Production 

Profits. 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm, 


100%  Pullorum 
Clean  Chicks — 
Hatching  Eggs 

Cuddebaekvllle.  N.Y. 


CHICKS 


, _  Healthy-Bred  to  be 

Profit-Makers.  New  Hampshire®,  Bock-Red  and  Bed- 
Rock  Crosses,  from  U.S.  Pullorum  Passed  breeders. 
Hatches  year  ‘round — reserve  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R.  MIDDLETOWN.  N.Y. 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 

MY  23  THIRD  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock- 
Bed  and  Red-Rock  crosses:  Straight  Run,  $12.00-100. 
White  Giants  $13.00-100.  Mixed  $11.00-100.  Postpaid. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


While  Mnscovy  Ducks  2fo0r0  KnTmu^ 

L.  BROWER,  309  17th  St.,  Union  City,  New  Jersey 


Better  livability,  high  egg  production,  high, 
hatchability,  rapid  growth  and  feathering,1 
prime  meat  quality— all  the  profit  factors 
you  need  for  lowered  production  costs,* 
higher  poultry  Income  are  the  result  of 
iPine  Top’s  great  R.  O.  P.  and  Progeny  Test 
breeding  program.  Find 
out  how  you  can  secure 
genuine  R.  O.  P.  breed¬ 
ing  in  five  popular  U. 

$.  Approved  breeds  at 
;new  low  prices. 

”  WRITE  TODAY 
for  valuable  book  of 
breeding  facts.  Sent 
£ree  without  obligation. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 
fcOXE-5,  MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
“New  England's  Great  R.  O.  P.  farm" 
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484  to  881  eggs  per 
bird  (official  3  to  5 
records)  mean 
REAL  PROFITS!  Full 
Prices  right.  Send  today. 
POULTRY  FARM 
RAHWAY.  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Henyard 


Alfalfa  for  Poultry 

We  like  to  feed  good,  green  alfalfa 
from  a  wire  rack  in  winter  time,  keep¬ 
ing  it  filled  and  letting  the  hens  eat 
what  they  want.  We  used  to  grind  the 
alfalfa  and  mix  it  with  a  laying  mash, 
which  we  mixed  ourselves,  but  stopped 
that  when  a  neighbor’s  experience 
showed  us  it  could  be  overdone.  Our 
neighbor  mixed  too  large  an  amount  of 
ground  alfalfa  in  the  laying  mash  and 
after  a  few  weeks  had  a  very  severe 
outback  of  cannibalism.  He  was  told 
that  he  had  brought  his  hens  into  pro¬ 
duction  too  fast  and  overfed  them  on 
fiber,  and  many  cases  of  prolapse  pick- 
outs  developed.  The  only  thing  that 
helped  was  the  feeding  of  whole  oats, 
and  he  was  forced  to  sell  the  whole 
flock  this  fall,  as  chickens  never  seem 
to  forget  cannibalism  after  it  is  once 
acquired  as  a  habit. 

We  also  find  alfalfa  a  very  valuable 
supplement  when  fattening  turkeys  in 
the  fall  after  green  stuff  usually  avail¬ 
able  has  all  been  frozen.  We  fed  yellow 
corn,  alfalfa  hay  and  sour  milk  with 
excellent  results  this  fall.  We  kept  this 
available  to  the  turkeys  all  the  time, 
and  they  seemed  to  do  wonderfully  on 
it.  We  also  fed  a  few  apples  from  our 
orchard,  and  disposed  of  a  number  of 
watermelons  by  feeding  them  to  the 
birds.  Whether  they  had  any  actual 
food  value  we  didn’t  know,  but  they 
surely  liked  them.  The  last  month  be¬ 
fore  marketing  we  also  fed  our  turkeys 
a  wet  mash,  as  much  as  they  would 
clean  up  in  about  twenty  or  thirty  min¬ 
utes.  We  soaked  barley  twenty-four 
hours  in  water,  and  then  mixed  chopped 
alfalfa  hay  with  it.  The  change  from 
corn  to  barley  seemed  to  sharpen  the 
turks’  appetites,  and  by  using  the  wet 
mash,  they  ate  more;  at  least,  so  we 
thought.  R.  B. 


When  Hens  Eat  Eggs 

Egg  eating  by  hens  may  be  the  result 
of  habit,  started  by  the  production  of 
soft-shelled  eggs.  Once  the  habit  is  ac¬ 
quired,  the  hens  may  then  continue  the 
practice  even  with  normal  shelled  eggs. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  in  order  to 
control  this  practice,  that  prevention  be 
made  a  part  of  the  production  program. 

It  is  possible,  if  the  shell  texture  of 
the  eggs  being  produced  is  weak  or  soft, 
that  the  trouble  is  caused  by  nutritional 
factors.  Layers  must  receive  regular 
and  adequate  supplies  of  vitamin  D. 
This  should  always  be  considered  espe¬ 
cially  if  correlated,  as  it  is  liable  to  be, 
with  a  calcium  deficiency.  One  method 
of  establishing  these  possible  deficien¬ 
cies  is  to  add  twice  the  usual  450  units 
of  vitamin  D  recommended  per  pound 
of  seed  for  about  four  weeks,  and  also 
keep  oyster  shell  or  limestone  grit  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  at  all  times.  If  during 
this  check  period,  an  improvement  in 
egg-shell  texture  is  noted,  as  well  as  a 
probable  increase  in  egg  production, 
then  this  shows  the  basic  cause.  How¬ 
ever,  if  there  is  no  improvement,  then 
soft-shelled  eggs  may  be  the  result  of 
such  factor  as  age  or  disease. 

Poor  management  may  also  be  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  toward  starting  hens 
eating  eggs,  due  to  overcrowding  in  the 
nests  with  resultant  broken  eggs,  and 
allowing  them  to  accumulate  in  the 
nests.  If  eggs  drop  to  the  floor  and 
break,  it  may  also  start  the  habit  with 
the  birds. 


A  Vaccination  Project 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
those  poultry  men  who  live  in  commu¬ 
nities  where  lots  of  poultry  is  raised. 
How  about  a  community  vaccination 
project?  Such  an  idea  has  worked  out 
exceptionally  well  in  our  neighborhood. 
Four  families  of  us  went  together  and 
bought  our  vaccine  for  fowl  pox  and 
tracheitis  from  a  wholesale  house.  Six 
of  us  worked  with  the  chickens,  and  we 
started  as  soon  as  they  went  to  roost. 
We  vaccinated  at  night  because  the 
chickens  are  easier  to  catch  then  and 
can  be  released  back  in  the  laying  house 
with  a  minimum  of  disturbance.  Two 


persons  worked  catching  and  handing 
the  chickens  to  the  group  working  at 
the  vaccinating.  We  used  an  old  table 
to  lay  them  on.  One  person  did  all  the 
fowl  pox  vaccination,  while  another 
held  the  fowl.  It  was  then  handed  to 
a  third  person,  who  did  all  the  vaccinat¬ 
ing  for  tracheitis,  and  still  another  per¬ 
son  kept  track  of  chickens  vaccinated 
and  helped  wherever  needed. 

We  soon  developed  a  regular  routine 
and  were  able  to  work  swiftly  and 
thoroughly.  In  two  nights  we  took  care 
of  over  a  thousand  pullets  and  did  a 
good  job.  The  work  went  fast,  and  we 
exchanged  poultry  ideas  of  manage¬ 
ment,  which  did  us  all  good. 

MRS.  B.  p. 


Keep  Hen  House  Litter  Deep 

Winter  weather  brings  with  it  spe¬ 
cial  problems  in  the  management  of  the 
flock.  In  the  North,  where  cold  weather 
is  relatively  common  for  long  periods, 
cleaning  hen  houses  becomes  quite  a 
problem.  When  the  litter  gets  wet  or 
dirty,  we  all  know  that  it  ought  to  be 
taken  out  and  clean  litter  put  in  place 
of  it.  Do  you  know,  though,  the  reason 
for  the  wet  litter?  The  floor  in  a  hen¬ 
house  is  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  room 
and  when  the  moist  air  in  the  house 
strikes  the  cold  litter,  it  condenses,  just 
as  moisture  collects  on  the  outside  of  a 
pitcher  of  ice  water  on  a  warm  day. 

If  you  will  start  in  the  fall  and  grad¬ 
ually  increase  the  depth  of  the  litter  in 
the  henhouse  before  cold  weather  ar¬ 
rives,  you  will  have  sufficient  insulation 
on  the  floor  so  it  is  no  colder  than  the 
rest  of  the  house  and,  consequently, 
little  or  no  condensation  in  the  litter. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  houses 
with  wood  floors.  The  deep  litter,  of 
course,  is  warmer  on  the  birds’  feet,  and 
by  feeding  the  grain  in  the  litter,  the 
birds  keep  it  kicked  over  so  it  thor¬ 
oughly  dries  out.  h.  l.  s. 


Selling  Dressed  Poultry 

When  selling  dressed  poultry  I  have 
often  realized  greater  profit  by  includ¬ 
ing  with  each  order  recipes  which  call 
for  farm  products.  These  can  also  be 
sold,  such  as  sour  cream  or  sweet  cream 
and  egg  noodles.  Often  my  customers 
tell  me  how  good  the  recipe  turned  out 
to  be.  I  am  pleased  whether  they  buy 
the  ingredients  from  me  or  not,  and  I 
tell  them  so. 

I  find  that  when  eggs  are  very  cheap 
I  can  make  up  egg  noodles,  and  then 
dry  them  very  carefully  so  they  will 
keep.  I  charge  a  price  which  is  over 
what  they  pay  for  store  noodles,  but  it 
is  made  from  better  ingredients  and  is 
worth  more  and  liked  much  better. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  sell  dressed 
poultry  have  realized  as  I  have  that 
there  is  a  good  market  for  chicken  feet. 
Many  of  my  customers  buy  them  for 
chicken  soup,  and  a  purchase  of  my 
home-made  noodles  to  go  with  them. 

Small  families  often  do  not  wish  a 
whole  hen  for  stewing.  If  they  don’t,  I 
sell  them  half  and  charge  them  just  a 
whit  more  than  it  would  cost  them  for 
a  whole  chicken  on  a  pound  basis.  If 
I  can’t  sell  the  rest  to  some  one  else, 
well,  we  like  stewed  chicken  ourselves. 

MRS.  L.  N. 


Ducks  Pick  Easy 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  come  to 
our  house  ever  since  I  can  remember 
and  hope  to  keep  it  on  its  way.  I  enjoy 
it  very  much.  I  was  much  interested  in 
the  recent  piece  on  Muscovy  ducks,  as 
I  also  raise  them.  When  H.  F.  R.  tells 
of  trying  to  pick  them,  I  know  what  a 
job  it  is.  I  can  pick  a  duck  as  quick  as 
a  chicken  by  just  adding  a  small  amount 
of  baking  soda  to  the  hot  water.  Do  not 
steam  them  as  generally  described.  Last 
year  I  spent  one  whole  day  trying  to 
get  three  ready  for  a  private  party,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  know  about  adding  the 
soda.  Besides,  the  birds  look  twice  as 
nice  when  soda  is  added.  MRS.  J.  n. 


These  broad-breasted  Bronze  turkeys  will  soon  find  their  way  to  the  annual 
American  turkey  day  feast.  These  birds  are  part  of  a  flock  of  two  thousand, 
raised  on  elevated  slatted  pens  by  D.  H.  Seibel,  on  Victor  Weaver’s  farm  at  East 

Earl,  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
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Is  it  costing  you  more  to  produce  eggs 
than  last  year?  Is  your  profit  margin 
shrinking?  Well,  there’s  a  way  to  stop 
that  .  .  .  to  start  profits  growing.  Just  get 
HIGH  PRODUCTION ! 

And  you  can. 

For  there’s  a  time-tested  ...  a  proven 
way! 

It’s  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  and 
PRATTS  FLESHING  PELLETS!  The 
two  feeds  .  .  .  and  the  feeding  plan  .  .  . 
that  fill  the  hen  with  egg  making  mate¬ 
rials  ’til  ...  if  she’s  capable  of  laying 
. . .  she’ll  shell  them  out. 

PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  is  always 
kept  before  the  flock. 


PRATTS  FLESHING  PELLETS  (about 
4  lbs.  per  100  birds  a  day)  are  fed  as  a 
"noon  lunch”  .  .  .  right  on  top  of  the 
mash.  (Grain  is  fed  at  night.) 

These  twin  egg  makers  hold  up  body 
weight  .  .  .  swell  the  reserve  of  vital 
foods  within  the  bird.  Full  egg  baskets, 
day  in,  day  out,  result. 

Try  the  Pratt  plan.  For  you’ll  find  heavy 
layers  use  less  than  5  lbs.  of  feed  to  make 
a  dozen  eggs  .  .  .  not  8  to  9.  And  that 
kind  of  feeding  will  make  you  money  this 
year  .  .  .  any  year! 

See  your  dealer.  Demand  Pratts  Laying 
Mash  and  Pratts  Fleshing  Pellets.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  the  coupon 
and  send  it  now! 


laying  masi 


[ - -1 

I  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  FP-17 
i|  124  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

I  enclose  10c  for  which  please  send  me  copy  of  your 
I  booklet  ''The  Secret  of  Egg  Production”  and  the  name 
of  my  nearest  Pratt  distributor. 

}  Name . | 

Address . . . . . . . 

|  Town . .....State . ................... 

IL- _ i 
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t  CHICKS 


From  all  angles,  the  poultry  business  is  a  good  business.  It  is  a  home  business.  It 
provides  an  interest  for  the  whole  family  and  permits  working  companionship  among 
its  members. 

It  is  an  interesting  business.  It  centers  about  live,  growing  things.  Every  day  brings 
some  new  developments.  It  is  not  monotonous.  The  objectives  are  too  numerous. 
Broilers,  roasters,  layers,  breeders,  eggs!  Always  something  new  and  different. 

It  is  a  convenient  business.  It  can  be  started  with  a  few  dollars  as  an  extra-income 
side-line,  or  big  enough  to  support  the  family,  or  as  a  truly  big  business  with  product- 
sales  running  into  thousands  of  dollars. 

You  can  double  it,  treble  it,  or  increase  it  in  any  other  proportion  whenever  you  are 
ready  for  expansion.  Or  you  can  reduce  it  to  half  or  any  other  fraction,  just  as  easily 
and  quickly,  because  there’s  always  a  market  for  what  you  have  to  sell.  What  other 
business  is  that  flexible? 


It  is  a  safe  business.  In  all  the  history  of  the  poultry  business,  not  a  single,  disas¬ 
trous,  “crop  failure”  has  been  recorded.  Its  products  are  always  in  demand,  never 
“out  of  season,”  nor  ever  “out  of  style.”  Unlike  the  market  for  pecans  and  frog’s 
legs,  the  market  for  poultry  products  is  not  selective.  They  are  wanted  and  consumed 
in  every  one  of  the  thirty-three  million  homes  in  this  country  —  actually,  in  more 
homes  than  plain,  everyday,  granulated  sugar. 


It  truly  is  a  good  business  for  people  educated  in  poultry  management — and  we  can 
work  together  to  make  it  still  better.  Better  does  not  necessarily  mean  bigger.  Progress 
to  better  profits  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  how  many 
birds  you  keep,  but  upon  how  you  keep  them  and  the 
kind  you  start  with.  In  every  animal  husbandry  field  the 
basic  stock  developed  through  selective  breeding,  i3 
recognized  as  of  prime  importance  —  to  this  rule  poultry 
is  no  exception.  Hall’s  chicks  come  from  profit-producing 
stock. 

Send  for  your  FREE  Copy  of  Hall’s  Catalog 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  60  V  Wallingford,  Conn. 
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Golden  Hamps 


Rich  Golden  Strain  of 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Broiler  growers  and  producers  alike  are 
enthusiastic  over  our  unique  strain.  It’s 
a  proved  money  maker. 

You’ll  be  proud  of  your  Alger  “Golden 
Hamps,”  rich  golden  buff  in  color  and 
true  to  the  Standard  New  Hampshire 
type. 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

On  Chicks  First  Three  Weeks 

If  interested  in  New 
Hampshires,  be  sure  to 
investigate  this  great 
strain.  Write  for  free 
Folder  and  Price  List. 

ALGER  FARMS 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  d.,  * 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  B 


Sanford  £.  Alger  Jr. 

Brockton  5,  Mass. 


COLORED  MUSCOVY  Ducka  and  Drakes  for  sale. 
FRANK  HAUCK,  P.  0.  Box  84.  Kew  Gardens.  N.  Y. 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROFIT- BRED 

CHICKS 

READY-TO-LAY 

PULLETS 

40,000  pullets  from  8  weeks  up  to  ready-to-lay. 
All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  production — early 
hatched,  range  raised,  full  of  health  and  vital¬ 
ity,  ready  to  make  money  for  you.  Now  ready 
for  shipment. 

Alt  Breeders  U.  S.  Approved 
Officially  Pullorum  Tested 

BABY  CHICKS — Free  catalog  describes  one  of 
finest  poultry  plants  in  East.  Hatches  weekly 
all  year.  Place  your  order  well  in  advance. 

Write  for  Catalog! 

New  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Bocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Crosses. 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner 

Phone  1309-J1 

Box  R.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Pill  I  FTC  HENS.  Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom 
i  uull.1i}  Barron  Breeding,  854  egg-sired  stock. 
Range  Grown,  Inspection  privilege,  100%  live  arrival. 
SPECIAL  I  Order  August  and  September  Pullets, 
any  age.  Be  ready  to  profit  from  High  Egg  Prices 
this  fall.  Catalog  Free.  LEM  MEN  LEGHORN  FARM 
BOX  II04-J  -  .  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS,  $22.00  per  10 
HARRY  BURNHAM,  NORTH  COLLINS,  New  Yw 


PUBLISHER'S  DESK 


I  shipped  my  goods  from  New  York 
to  New  Jersey,  but  they  were  misshipped 
to  Ohio  and  were  completely  ruined. 
We  claimed  the  insurance  we  were  en  ¬ 
titled  to,  but  the  company  refuses  on 
the  ground  that  the  shipment  was  not 
well  packed.  It  was  well  packed  and 
insured  and  would  have  arrived  in¬ 
tact  all  right  if  it  had  received  proper 
handling,  but  the  misshipment  to  Ohio 
was  enough  to  cause  damage  for  which 
we  certainly  should  not  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  articles  were  family 
heirlooms  with  an  intrinsic  value  far 
over  the  insured  value,  but  the  com¬ 
pany  refuses  to  pay  even  the  insured 
value.  Can  you  help  us?  M.  z. 

..New  York. 

We  were  unable  to  make  any  im¬ 
pression  on  the  express  company,  as 
they  are  refusing  the  claim  because  the 
express  papers  and  formal  claim  had 
been  lost,  possibly  in  the  mails.  Their 
refusal  is  based  on  this  fact.  We  do 
not  think  this  is  a  legitimate  excuse. 
There  must  be  some  record  in  their 
office,  inasmuch  as  they  had  all  of  the 
dates.  The  fact  that  they  made  a  mis¬ 
shipment,  which  was  wholly  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  their  clerks,  makes 
them  responsible,  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  convince  them.  The  shipper 
states  she  has  “given  up  the  strug¬ 
gle.”  We  think  the  shipper  has  a  just 
claim  in  this  case,  but  we  have  no  proof 
to  back  it  up  and  the  company  assumes 
no  responsibility. 

A  few  years  ago  my  mother  entered 
a  contest  naming  Presidents  and  won 
a  lot  from  the  Maxim  Development 
Corporation.  She  paid  taxes  on  the  lot, 
but  later  was  told  the  lot  was  under 
water.  She  has  passed  on  and  I  hold 
the  deed,  and  I  wonder  if  it  is  any 
good  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  to 
pay  up  the  back  taxes  and  have  it 
transferred  to  my  name.  Will  you  look 
into  the  matter  for  me?”  e.  m.  h. 

New  York. 

The  tax  records  are  not  very  clear, 
but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  lot  for  ten  years  back  on  the 
records.  Maxim  Gables  is  a  500-acre 
tract,  we  understand,  cut  up  into  20- 
foot  lots.  There  are  no  streets,  no 
buildings  of  any  kind,  and  no  im¬ 
provements  have  ever  been  made  in 
the  section.  There  is  no  sale  for  the 
lots.  This  is  the  usual  report  on  such 
property  given  out  as  a  premium  or 
prize  in  a  contest.  Much  of  such  land 
is  under  water  and  some  of  it  is  so 
covered  with  scrub  oaks  that  it  is  use¬ 
less.  In  any  event  there  is  no  value  to 
this  property. 

I  took  your  paper  to  our  Women’s 
meeting  when  Reba  Burch  and  her 
American  Cleaner  were  being  discussed, 
and  we  were  rather  impressed  with  her 
product.  However,  I  read  your  article 
to  them,  and  the  minds  of  the  ladies 
were  entirely  changed.  Also  in  regard 
to  the  North  American  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  A  fellow  had  been  through  here 
trying  to  sell  it,  and  once  again  your 
paper  “went  to  church.”  It  is  surely  a 
fine  paper,  and  I  have  had  lots  of  use¬ 
ful  information  from  same.  mrs.  g.  l. 

We  are  very  glad  to  know  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  helped  in  these  matters. 
We  think  Reba  Burch  is  silenced  at 
last,  but  other  propositions  of  the  kind 
should  be  investigated  before  money  is 
spent.  It  is  always  safer  to  investigate 
first.  By  keeping  the  references  that 
appear  in  Publisher’s  Desk,  one  may  be 
able  to  save  loss  and  disappointment. 

For  your  quick  and  efficient  coop¬ 
eration  in  obtaining  the  certificate,  I 
thank  you.  For  months  I  have  been 
trying  to  obtain  this  without  results. 
It  took  you  a  few  days  only,  and  as  al¬ 
ways,  it’s  The  Rural  New-Yorker  that 
will  solve  your  difficult  problems.  I 
received  the  certificate  promptly. 

New  York.  e.  m. 

There  was  what  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
siderable  delay  in  issuing  a  registry 
certificate  for  a  dog.  We  were  glad 
that  our  letter  was  instrumental  in 
hurrying  the  adjustment  through. 

For  years  we  have  criticized  the 
methods  used  by  Pike  Brothers,  Charles 
Pike  et  al.,  to  sell  their  nursery  stock. 
The  law  has  at  last  caught  up  with  them. 
Three  brothers,  Charles,  Silas  and  Er¬ 
nest,  advertised  under  the  name  of  the 
Sunnyside  Gardens,  and  Charles  Pike, 
offering  surprise  packets  of  “wonder¬ 
ful  rare”  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  for  10  cents, 
and  additional  gifts  for  prompt  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  their  offers.  Many  com¬ 
plaints  were  received  that  the  bulbs 
and  plants  were  not  rare,  were  worth¬ 
less,  and  many  never  received  anything 
for  their  money.  The  authorities  have 
been  investigating  them,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  three  Pike  brothers  have 
been  indicted  on  23  counts  charging 
them  with  using  the  mails  in  a  scheme 
to  defraud.  They  are  said  to  have  de¬ 
frauded  1,500,000  flower  lovers  out  of 
$300,000  in  dimes.  Their  victims  were 
mostly  women.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  au¬ 
thorities  will  make  the  sentence  suffi¬ 
ciently  severe  so  that  the  Pikes  cannot 
repeat  a  cheap  trick  of  this  kind.  We 
are  glad  they  finally  caught  up  with 
them  after  their  many  years  of  oper¬ 
ation. 


This  is  an  egg  factory.  It 
produces  a  product  essential 
in  war. 

Efficiency  is  emphasized  in 
this  factory  as  never  before 
for  the  simple  reason  that 
feed,  the  raw  material  of  eggs, 
is  none  too  plentiful. 

Pan-a-min  is  added  to  the 
ration — to  help  produce  eggs 
economically.  For  Pan-a-min 
supplies  tonics.  These  tonics 
stimulate  body  functions  and 
help  the  birds  make  better  use 
of  feed.  Pan-a-min  also  pro¬ 
vides  essential  minerals— min¬ 
erals  that  often  are  lacking  in 
grain. 

We  believe  Pan-a-min  will 
prove  useful  in  helping  you 
step  up  the  efficiency  of  your 
egg  factory.  Get  this  product 
from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


VvMessit  Clark,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO; 

7kekou^uftofta‘&t£otaidif 


14,000  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 

’S  REDS,  ROCKS,  SEX-LINKS 

noted  for  superior  vigor,  livability,  growth,  health, 
production. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

Pullets  of  all  ages  from  day-old  to  laying  ago  are 
now  available  for  immediate  shipment. 

Old  Hen  breeders  produce  highest  known  quality 
Cheterosts  Chicks. 

Try  Pilch's  Chicks:  Buy  extra  War  Bonds  with  the 
additional  earnings.  11  Years  of  Service. 

Write  Box  S5. 


PILCH'S  CHJCKST’aS"11 


GIVE  BIGGER  RETURNS  ON  FEED  DOLLAR! 


It  doesn't  cost  any  more  to  feed  profit  producing 
Parmenter  Reds  and  the  EXTRA  EGGS  mean 
EXTRA  PROFITS.  They’ll  more  than  make  up 
the  slight  extra  you  pay  and  give  you  a  nice 
EXTRA  PROFIT.  Write  for  Booking  Oates,  as 
Early  Orders  Get  Preferred  Dates. 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  King  St.,  Franklin.  Mass. 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  sin¬ 
gle  or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also 
need  farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey 
Farms,  Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 


ATTENDANT  Nursing — Free  training,  with  pay  for 
career  as  nursing  attendant;  ages  18  to  45.  Apply 
Allerton  Hospital,  68  Allert'on  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 


MARRIED  dairy  farmer,  experienced  milker,  DeLaval 
milker  used;  also  all-around  man  for  outside,  famil¬ 
iar  with  modem  field  equipment;  *28  per  week,  with 


Road,  Chester,  N.  J. 


miles  from  New  York  City;  six  days;  own  room, 
board  and  salary;  experience  not  necessary.  Box  207, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


na.  r 
ill* 


six-day  week,  own  room,  board  and  Balary;  no  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Box  207,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 


ticut,  single  or  married,  inquire  56  Hillhouso  Ave., 
New  Havw,  Conn. 


work  considered  essential;  certain  sick  leave  bene¬ 
fits  after  one  year  service;  free  hospital  service  and 
medical  care;  two  weeks*  paid  vacation  each  year; 
eight-hour  day,  with  opportunity  if  desired  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate;  salary  $1200~$1600 
per  year,  plus  war  emergency  Increase,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School,  Was- 
saic,  N.  Y. 


HELP  Wanted — Male  and  female;  openings  for  nurses, 
attendants,  cooks,  etc.;  salary  $1200  a  year  and  up; 
if  you  are  in  good  physical  health,  write  Harlem  Val¬ 
ley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Cottage  couple  for  children’s  institution, 
also  assistant  cottage  mother  to  cook  for  a  small 
group.  BOX  9085,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Steady  man  for  depression  -  proof,  year- 
round  work  in  plant  production  peace-time  material; 
experience  unnecessary;  will  train  desirable  man  at 
full  pay  while  learning.  Write  today  for  full  particu¬ 
lars,  Krim-Ko  Company,  Scituate,  Mass. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work;  De- 
Laval  machine;  no  liquor;  state  qualifications  and 
wages.  Alvin  G.  Lippincott,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED — -Single  man  to  assist  with  essential  work 
on  modem  poultry  farm;  experienced  or  willing  to 
learn;  deferment  possible;  good  home  and  board;  sal¬ 
ary  according  to  ability;  write,  giving  age,  experience, 
references,  wages.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  1, 
Rockville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  roan,  active,  who  can  look 
after  furnace  and  do  odd  job3  around  large  place 
near  town  and  fine  country;  $10  per  week,  board,  room 
and  laundry.  H.  R.  Franzen,  Ephrata,  Pa. 


WANTED — Cottage  father  in  small  farm  school  for 
boys;  excellent  salary  and  unusual  pleasant  working 
conditions.  Herriman  Farm  School,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,  88. 


WOMAN  to  work  in  children’s  cottage  in  country;  will 
consider  mother  with  child.  BOX  9147,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MEN  wanted,  married  or  single;  house  for  married 
man,  plus  wages  $125  per  month;  $70  per  month, 
plus  maintenance  for  single  man.  Write  age,  height 
and  weight.  Box  305,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER— Young  woman,  no  laundry:  nice 
home;  two  in  family;  New  York  City;  give  age, 
weight,  experience,  BOX  9168,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS — Del-aval  machines;  60  cows  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Test  cow  milker,  either  single  or  married, 
for  one  of  the  best  Jersey  herd3  in  the  country; 
good  wages,  plus  bonuses.  For  more  information  write 
Falklands  Farm,  Bchellsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED— Kindergarten  and  first  grade  teacher; 

must  be  able  to  play  the  piano  for  songs  and  games. 
BOX  9287,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  wanted,  25  to  40  years  of  age,  draft  exempt. 

as  traveling  sales  representative  for  reputable  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  insecticide  manufacturer;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity;  experience  helpful  but  not  necessary;  prefer 
college  agricultural  graduate  or  party  with  practi¬ 
cal  farm  experience;  give  full  details  in  the  first  let¬ 
ter.  BOX  9301,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  man  on  modern  Con¬ 
necticut  Guernsey  farm;  six-day  week,  nine-hour 
day  and  overtime;  good  living  conditions  and  farm 
products  furnished;  good  wages  for  the  right  party; 
prefer  a  man  used  to  modern  machinery  and  repair 
work,  or  skilled  barn  man.  BOX  9300,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


COOK,  handyman,  laundress  for  home-school;  com¬ 
fortable  quarters.  Write  or  call  Taeonic  School, 
Salisbury,  Conn.  Canaan  307-13,  or  Room  851,  522 
5th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  VA.  6-0223. 


WANTED— A  good,  honest  housekeeper  on  fine  mod¬ 
ern  farm;  high  wages;  one  in  family.  Write  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Franzen,  Ephrata,  Pa. ■ 


HOUSEKEEPER,  to  take  care  of  nice  home  in  the 
country,  for  single  man.  Write  or  apply  to  Carl, 
204  West  Main  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


WOMEN,  20  years  or  older  to  assist  with  nursing 
tuberculosis  patients;  experience  unnecessary;  $70 
per  month,  with  full  maintenance.  Apply  Superinten- 
dont  of  Nurses,  Montefiore  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  


WANTED— Single  man  on  modem  dairy  farm;  milk¬ 
ing  machine  used;  $75  month,  room  and  board. 
A.  Heisser,  Bed  Hook,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE;  take  charge  cottage  30  boys;  man  supervise 
recreation;  country  boarding  school;  $1800,  plus 
maintenance.  BOX  9302,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  man;  general  farm  work;  Dutchess  County 
dairy  farm.  BOX  9303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HANDYMAN  wanted,  married,  no  children,  to  live  in 
a  comfortable  farmhouse;  must  know  carpentry,  ma¬ 
sonry,  painting.  Box  376,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE,  man  to  work  on  modem  poultry  farm;  wife 
to  keep  house  for  one;  preferably  with  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  poultry;  attractive  proposition  for  right  couple; 
state  past  experience  and  salary  desired.  Box  14o-A, 
Whitesvllle  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

CARETAKER  couple,  country;  on  Long  Island,  85 
miles  New  York;  man  gardener,  carpenter,  handy¬ 
man;  wife  houseworker,  cook;  year-round  position; 
salary  and  small  bouse;  state  salary,  etc.,  to  Joseph 
Kesler,  1457  Broadway,  N,  Y.  City. 

WANTED — For  upstate,  209-acre  farm;  reliable  fam¬ 
ily;  good  farmer,  if  possible  with  grown  son  who 
can  help  care  for  30  milk  cows  and  15  dry  stock,  109 
chickens;  farm  to  be  managed  as  if  it  were  jour  own; 
owner  lives  in  city;  salary  between  $150  and  $250,  de¬ 
pending  on  number  of  help  in  family;  good  living 
quarters,  milk  and  eggs  furnished  for  family  require¬ 
ment;  farm  in  central  location  and  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  with  modem  equipment;  milking  machine  used; 
references  required.  BOX  9368,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER;  six-room  house,  suburbs;  children 
4,  6  and  8  years  old;  Sundays  off;  own  room,  with 
radio;  board;  $75  monthly.  BOX  9370,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER;  companion,  for  elderly  lady  living 
aione;  small,  convenient  homo  in  country;  25  miles 
from  New  York;  garage  space  in  case  you  have  car; 
prefer  settled  woman  60-65,  with  income  which  she 
wishes  to  conserve  by  taking  this  position;  salary  $50 
a  month;  Sundays  free.  BOX  9371,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Man  for  garden;  wife  some  housework, 
Thomas  Reynolds,  B.  D.  2,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  during  the  late  winter  of  1944  or  early 
spring  of  1945,  a  fanner  and  handyman  on  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  place  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J. :  four  cows,  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  etc.;  good  farmhouse,  with  heat  arid  light;  present 
occupant  retiring  after  15  years’  service.  Answer,  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars,  to  C.  V.  Lawn,  41  Broad  St.,  New 
York  City. 


MAN,  experienced  all  around  on  large  turkey  farm; 

good  salary;  state  full  details.  Box  976,  Realservice, 
110  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 


ATTENTION,  ex-service  men;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning  a  worthwhile  profession; 
men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middle  aged,  reliable  woman  for  hous 
keeping  in  homo  with  all  modem  conveniences. 
Nathan  Rowley.  Thomaston,  Conn. 

WANTED — Working  farm  manager  for  dairy  farm  of 

40  head  in  Northern  New  Jersey;  must  be  a  good 
herdsman,  understand  field  work  and  have  good  refer¬ 
ence  as  to  ability  and  character;  six- room  house,  with 
improvements  available  for  living  quarters,  plus  $1575 
per  year  salary.  BOX  9305,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Girl  17  to  40  years  to  help  with  clean¬ 
ing  and  also  to  help  the  nurse;  good  references. 
BOX  9307,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHAND  wanted  for  up  to  date  poultry  farm,  re¬ 
liable,  willing,  sober;  congenial  surroundings;  good 
salary  for  the  right  man.  Sarah  Wurm,  River  Ave., 
Box  114,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

HANDYMAN,  single,  Scotch  preferred;  country  place; 

one  cow,  lawns,  garden,  painting,  carpenter  work, 
help  in  kennel;  must  be  dog  lover;  state  age,  refer¬ 
ences  required;  no  liquor;  permanent  position;  $75  per 
month,  with  maintenance.  Tokalon  Kennels,  West  Hur¬ 
ley.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — For  general  housework  for  family  of  two, 
in  small,  convenient  house  near  New  Canaan,  pleas¬ 
ant,  settled  woman,  clean,  willing,  good  cook,  Prot¬ 
estant  preferred;  driver’s  license  desirable;  $85;  will 
consider  woman  with  school  age  child;  pleasant  con¬ 
ditions  for  right  person;  write  fully.  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Davies,  Huckleberry  Hill  Road,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED — A  respectable  retired  farm  couple  that 
would  prefer  a  good  home  and  living  to  big  wages, 
to  take  care  of  a  three-acre  farm;  no  long  hours  or 
too  hard  work;  walking  distance  from  town;  owner 
working  out,  only  one  in  the  family;  state  particulars, 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  T.  E.  Anderson,  Town  Hill  Hoad, 
Terryville,  Conn. 

COOKS,  public,  private;  couples,  maids,  waitresses, 
houseworkers,  nurses,  outside  men,  kitchen  men, 
farmers;  highest  wages.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

WANTED,  for  country  home,  woman,  cooking,  down¬ 
stairs  work;  must  be  clean,  capable,  congenial;  no 
objection  to  a  daughter  school  age;  good  pay  for  right 
party.  Mrs.  Lightfoot,  Franklin  Park.  N.  J.  Phone 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  27;  reverse  charges;  party  to 
party  call. 

WANTED — Executive  secretary,  college  graduate:  ex¬ 
perienced  in  group  leadership  and  camping;  good 
salary.  Apply  Newburgh  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  84  Clinton 
St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

ISN’T  there  a  woman,  young,  middle  aged,  elderly, 
to  help  army  wife,  five-year-old  daughter,  keep 
"home  fires  burning"  while  husband  is  overseas?  Own 
room,  bath,  small  modem  home  In  country;  small  sal¬ 
ary,  permanent  job.  BOX  9314,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  for  light  farm  work,  western  Con¬ 
necticut,  50  miles  from  New  York  city;  good  living 
quarters  and  working  conditions;  excellent  job  for  el¬ 
derly  man.  BOX  9515,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  manage  and  build  up 
small  general  farm  In  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. ;  some 
experience  Angus  cattle  preferred;  opportunity  for 
right  man  to  create  real  job  and  permannet  position; 
state  fully,  experience  and  references.  BOX  9315, 
Bural  New-Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  single,  capable  of  Improving  small  Hol¬ 
stein  herd;  also  assist  in  other  farm  work;  good 
wages  and  living  conditions;  references  required.  Fox 
Hill  Farm,  Columbia,  Conn. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  Bmall  family  for  winter  on 
mountain  estate;  little  cooking.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Fran¬ 
cis  Smiley,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Housekeeper  for  doctor's  home  in  a  small 
country  town,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia;  no  laun¬ 
dry,  no  heavy  cleaning;  best  accommodations  in  pleas- 
ant  surroundings;  must  be  good  cook;  good  wages  and 
vacation  with  pay;  please  write  full  particulars.  Dr. 
Thomas  E.  Lfhdsay,  Richboro,  Pa. 

FARMER  (dairy),  good  milker,  seven-day  week,  live 
out;  state  salary,  experience,  etc.  BOX  9316,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Bam  man,  dairy  man,  milk  route  driver, 
married  men  preferred.  Apply,  stating  qualifications. 
Mystic  Lake  Farm,  Marstons  Mills,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 
Tel.  Osterville  2256. 

NURSE  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 
man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  to  operate  crane  in  sawmill;  must  be 
good  mechanic;  wages  $1.25  per  hour.  Burma  Road 
Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen  station,  Jersey 
City.  N.  J. 

HOUSEWORKER,  permanent,  good  salary;  Connecti¬ 
cut.  BOX  9324,  Rural  New-Yorker,  or  COrtland  7- 
3050. 

POULTRYMAN. — Experienced  poultryman  wanted  on  a 
New  England  breeding  farm ;  steady  work ;  full  partic¬ 
ulars  first  letter.  BOX  9311,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MEN  wanted,  married  or  single,  for  poultry  farm; 

modem  house  for  married  man;  write  age,  height, 
weight  and  wages  expected.  Box  305,  Wrentham, 
Mass. 

'SINGLE  citizens  to  work  on  institution  farm;  48-hour 
week;  pay  weekly;  no  milking;  vacations  with  pay; 
sick  care;  $900,  with  board,  single  room  and  laundry. 

R.  L.  Whitney,  head  farmer.  Box  288,  Westborough, 
Mass. 

WANTED — Man  to  operate  fully  equipped  South 
Jersey  hatchery,  capacity  52,000  custom  hatching 
and  chick  sales;  money-making  proposition,  located  in 
heart  of  Jersey  chick  section;  owner  in  poor  health; 
operate  on  50  per  cent  share  basis  or  will  sell.  Lone 
Oak  Farms  Hatchery,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

WOMEN — Positions  open  (New  York  City) ;  girls’  su- 
pervisor.  boys’  supervisor,  practical  nurse;  Protes¬ 
tant  children’ 8  institution,  Staten  Island;  $70  month, 
complete  maintenance;  beautiful  surroundings,  five 
miles  from  city.  Address  Bethlehem  Children's  Home, 

375  Fingerboard  Road,  Staten  Island  5,  New  York. 

FARMER  wanted  to  share  profits  from  New  York 
City  farm!  Unusual  opportunity  for  man  who  knows 
farming  to  work  15-acre  New  York  City  farm;  living 
quarters,  with  all  modem  conveniences  provided;  tako 
it  over  on  a  profit  sharing  or  crop  sharing  basis;  this 
is  a  real  post-war  opportunity  for  the  right  man;  act 
now.  Write  BOX  95X19,  Rural  New-Yorker,  to  discuss 
this  proposition.  , 


WANTED— Flock  supervisor  by  large  New  England 
hatchery  and  breeder;  must  be  experienced  In  cull¬ 
ing;  good  opportunity.  Write,  giving  age,  experience 
and  salary  expected,  BOX  9310,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Waitresses,  mountain  winter  resort,  $50 
per  month,  plus  room  and  board.  Apply  Smiley 
Brothers.  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain  House,  Mohonk  Lake, 
Ulster  County.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  assistant;  must  be  active  and  in  good 
health;  no  liquor;  modem  poultry  farm;  all  conven¬ 
iences;  seven  miles  from  District  of  Columbia;  $75 
month,  room  and  board.  M.  E.  Roberts,  Golden  Rule 
Poultry  Farm.  Falls  Church,  Va. 


A  good  home  for  middle  aged  man  to  take  care  of 
three  acres,  flowers,  fruit  trees;  must  drive;  French 
speaking  preferred;  suburban  New  York  City;  excellent 
opportunity  for  right  man;  write,  stating  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  experience,  age  and  references,  to  BOX  9372, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  for  email  convalescent  homo.  Dr.  H.  Gross- 
man,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  dairy  farm  to  work  in  bam,  help 
milk  and  general  bam  work;  room  and  board  and 
wages  $100  a  month.  Reply  P.  O.  Box  21,  Commack, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE,  experienced  man  for  general  farm  work  In 
central  New  York;  good  room  and  board.  Everett 
Ward.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

MAN,  young  or  old,  to  work  on  rabbit  farm;  draft 
deferred.  Write  or  calL  Stahl's  Rabbit  Farm, 
Blauvelt  Road,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  manual  work  on  buildings  and 
grounds;  $150  per  month  minimum;  apartment  pro¬ 
vided.  Write  Christ's  Church,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

HERDSMAN  Wanted — Experienced  working  herdsman 
wanted  for  pure  bred  herd  of  34  Holsteins;  first- 
class  equipment  and  working  conditions;  a  good  job 
for  a  good  man.  Write,  giving  experience,  previous  po¬ 
sitions,  references,  salary  expected,  age,  etc.,  to  Ray 
Coller,  902  M.  &  T.  Building,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  cooking  and  downstairs;  references 
required;  convenient,  well  equipped,  happy  home, 
suburbs;  children;  salary  $25  weekly.  G.  L.  Storm, 
8403  Navajo  St.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RESPONSIBLE  woman  or  girt  for  housework;  excel¬ 
lent  home,  own  room;  $60  monthly;  Long  Island 
suburb.  BOX  9322,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  bam  man  for  two- 
time  milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions; 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write  Brian-Boru  Farm, 
Box  48,  Harlingen,  N.  J. 

WOMAN  or  girt,  housework  and  help  with  three  chil¬ 
dren;  own  cow,  chickens;  near  trains,  busses,  ocean, 
churches;  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay.  Ward,  50 
Anchor  Ave.,  Oceanside,  L.  I. 

BOY  to  help  in  country  cottage.  Write  9327,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COOK -HOUSEWORKER,  winter  Florida,  summer 
Westport,  Conn.  BOX  9325,  Bural  New-Yorker,  or 
COrtland  7-3054. 

COOK-HOUSEWORKER,  Larchmont,  small  Christian 
family;  no  heavy  cleaning;  $100.  Write  Niklaus, 
30  Pine  St..  New  York  City  5. 

OLD  established  silver  fox  ranch  wants  man  for  feed¬ 
ing,  watering,  general  all  around  work;  steady  job 
year  round;  prefer  veteran.  Apply  Taghkanic  Fox 
Ranch,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Box  74. 

HOUSEWORKER  for  small  convalescent  home.  Dr. 
H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  orchard  foreman,  capable  supervis¬ 
ing  spraying,  pruning  and  harvesting;  also  single 
or  married  farm  laborer;  excellent  modem  houses  fur¬ 
nished;  electric  lights,  inside  toilets,  bath,  etc.;  four 
miles  from  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. ;  schools,  stores  one 
mile;  state  age,  nationality,  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected;  permanent  opportunity;  steady  year-round  em¬ 
ployment.  BOX  9356,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  to  run  100-acre  apple  and  peach  orchard  near 
Detroit:  excellent  opportunity;  good  wages  for  the 
right  man.  BOX  9333,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Sawyer  for  No.  1  Lane  mill,  electric 
drive;  sawmill  located  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  wages 
$1.25  per  hour,  plus  overtime,  plus  bonus  for  produc¬ 
tion.  Burma  Road  Lumber  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  39,  Bergen 
station,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

MAN  or  woman  to  teach  horsemanship,  care  of  stable, 
at  Hickory  Ridge  School,  Putney,  Vermont. 

WANTED — By  bachelor  for  small  truck  farm  In  sum¬ 
mer  and  woodsman  in  winter;  couple,  man  generally 
handy,  and  wife  to  cook  and  care  for  small  house  with 
furnished  annex.  Old  House,  R.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  chambermaid  and  a  waitress  for  a  well 
established  sanitarium  45  miles  outside  New  York; 
good  wages  and  living  conditions.  Write  to  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
rell.  Box  D,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

ASSISTANT  herdsman;  responsible  man  with  first  class 
references,  to  work  with  outstanding  herd  of  pure 
bred  Jerseys;  pleasant  living  quarters  and  surround¬ 
ings;  want  a  man  who  Is  thoroughly  interested  and 
looking  for  permanent  position  with  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement;  telephone  collect  Long  Branch  1013,  Mr. 
Poliak,  or  If  no  answer.  Long  Branch  1014.  Gus  Nil- 
son,  preferably  around  7  P.  M.  Marlu  Farm,  West 
Long  Branch.  N.  J. 

WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in  State  insti¬ 
tution  for  mental  defectives;  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion;  must  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  pa¬ 
pers,  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State; 
ages  18-60;  $81  per  month  and  room,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry;  eight-hour  day;  certificate  of  availability  required 
if  employed  in  essential  industry.  Write  Director 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y. 

COOK,  housekeeper,  under  45,  experienced,  German 
preferred;  one  lady,  small  modern  house,  country; 
$80;  references;  full  particulars.  Box  158.  Route  1. 
Norwalk.  Conn. 

WANTED — Experienced  dairyman,  single,  capable  of 
taking  responsible  charge  of  herd.  Apply,  giving 
work  history,  Connecticut  State  School  for  Boys,  Meri¬ 
den,  Conn. 

SINGLE  man  or  widower  with  son,  on  small  farm  In 
Berkshires;  permanent,  good  home  and  advance¬ 
ment  for  right  man  who  is  experienced  and  ambitious. 
BOX  9353,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  estate  near  New  York  City  needs  experienced 
farmer  for  permanent  position,  growing  herd,  knowl¬ 
edge  machinery,  crop  rotation,  unusual  privileges; 
good  salary;  small  family  preferred;  replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  BOX  9354,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  interested  in  a  refined  environment; 

state  salary  and  references;  seven-room  house  in 
country,  few  miles  from  Poughkeepsie.  BOX  9551, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  experienced  or  wishing  to  learn,  work  with 
owner  on  dairy  farm;  good  home  and  living  condi¬ 
tions;  best  of  cooking,  conveniences  and  unusual  priv¬ 
ileges;  good  hours  and  time  off;  moderate  salary; 
write  for  attractive  proposition.  BOX  9348,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Housekeeper-cook  or  couple,  no  children; 

references;  must  be  good  cook  and  take  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  place;  two  in  family  (gone  all  day) ;  10  miles 
from  Stamford.  Conn.  BOX  9347,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  gardener  for  New  Jersey  farm ;  take  care  of 
garden,  grounds,  horses,  assistant  to  farmer;  give 
full  particulars,  experience,  references,  salary.  BOX 
9346,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• 

BOY,  13-15,  farm  chores,  year  round;  good  home 
rather  than  high  wages:  best  schools  Connecticut. 
BOX  9345,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  on  dairy  farm;  age  be¬ 
tween  30  and  45;  married  man  preferred;  good  liv¬ 
ing  quarters;  post-war  position  is  secure.  BOX  9543, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE  aged  couple  (white)  to  serve  in  home  as 
chauffeur,  houseman  and  cook;  wily  two  in  family; 
separate  apartment  for  couple.  BOX  9342.  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 

COOK,  housekeeper,  man  or  woman;  full  charge  small 
rural  Connecticut  house  for  commuting  bachelor; 
driving  essential;  separate  quarters,  comfortable  mod¬ 
em  annex  room  and  bath,  $100.  Address  BOX  9341, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  giving  previous  experience,  refer¬ 
ences. 

NURSE  for  boys  2.  4,  5%,  Protestant  American-Eng- 
lish  family.  P.  O.  Box  B,  Oceanside,  L.  I. 


WOMAN  wanted,  small  poultry  farm,  take  care  house, 
one  person,  help  collecting,  cleaning  eggs;  $50  per 
month.  205  Cross  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  couple  as  caretaker  and  Jan¬ 
itor  of  business  block  with  rooming  house;  honesty, 
tact,  ability  to  make  minor  repairs;  free  apartment. 
Hitchcock  &  Hitchcock,  Ware,  Mass. 


GENERAL  houseworker,  experienced,  help  with  invalid 
boy;  room,  bath,  $75  monthly.  Mrs.  A.  Stone,  5 
Raynor  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Male  or  female  to  work  on  farm;  good 
home.  Write  Louis  Smith,  Wickhaven,  Pa. 

WANTED — Working  farm  manager  on  large  dairy 
farm;  retail  milk  routes;  must  be  exceptionally  well 
qualified  and  recommended;  residence  and  $200  a  month 
to  start;  permanent.  Notify  Sumner  L  Raymond, 
Salem,  Mass. 

ATTENDANT — Nursing,  free  training  with  salary 
and  maintenance.  Dr.  H.  Grossman,  36  Primrose 
Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

MAN  wanted  for  fruit  and  sheep  farm,  vicinity  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. ;  1800  apple  trees,  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  pruning,  spraying,  cultivating,  packing,  also 
care  of  cold  storage  plant;  live  on  or  off  premises; 
reply  stating  full  particulars  first  letter.  BOX  9366, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  young,  capable,  .not  as  servant;  no 
objection  to  child;  fanner,  son  seven  years;  no  tri- 
flers.  BOX  9356,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CLERK — Yoang  married  man  to  do  office  work  and 
,  generally  assist  superintendent  of  large  property ; 
should  have  knowledge  of  typing  and  bookkeeping; 
house,  light  and  heat  provided  in  addition  to  yearly 
salary;  permanent  position  to  right  man;  state  age. 
education  and  qualifications.  BOX  3361,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MAINTENANCE  men;  several  men,  ages  25-40,  for 
maintenance  work;  should  have  general  knowledge 
of  carpentry,  plumbing,  lumbering,  etc.;  bouse,  light 
provided  in  addition  to  salary;  permanent 
positions  and  good-  opportunity  for  right  persons;  state 
age.  education  and  qualifications.  BOX  9360.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE— New  Jersey  farm;  husband  to  attend  500 

chickens  and  cow  and  necessary  farm  work;  wife 
housework,  cooking  for  two  adults;  modem  house,  all 
conveniences;  $200  (accommodation  two  rooms  and 
bath);  give  references,  experience.  Box  45.  Princeton. 

W.  J. 

WANTED — Hou  eekeeper,  not  over  50;  adults;  steady 

month;  located  near  Buffalo.  BOX 
9362,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  to  help;  with-  housework,  two  adults: 

nice  home;  improvements;  small  place,  Westchester 
County.  Golder,  12  West  85th  St.,  New  York. 

MIDDLE  aged  married,  experienced  gardener  farmer 
Tor  maintenance  on  modern  farm  in  New  Jersey; 
chickens  and  cows  are  for  farm  use  only;  must  be  clean 
and  have  experience  In  making  butter;  other  help  kept; 
three-room  unfurnished  bungalow;  position  available 
at  once;  write,  stating  age,  experience,  references  and 
salary  expected.  BOX  9364,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man  looking  for  housekeeper  Interested  in 
good  home,  own  room;  take  care  daily  meals;  two 
rooms,  help  cleaning  and  grade  egg3;  $50  monthly. 
Henry  Tedeschi,  Skyview  Farm,  Washington,  N.  J. 

GOOD  cook,  houseworker;  own  room,  bath;  informal 
household;  mother,  two  school  children;  friendly  homo 
with  personal  laundry;  $100 
without.  Mra.  E.  Kazan*  121  Bast  92d  St..  New  York 

WANTED — Housekeeper  on  farm  for  man  alone;  no 
objection  to  one  or  two  children.  BOX  9365,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Experienced,  honest  and  reliable  couple  to 

operate  my  3000-layer  farm,  $110  monthly,  four- 
room  bungalow;  all  improvements,  plus  poultry  and 
eggs.  Charles  Feinberg,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Hicksville,  L  L 

MARRIED  dairy  man.  experienced  milker  De  Laval 

machines;  also  all-around  bandy  man  for  outside; 
familiar  with  modem  machinery  and  general  farm  work; 

.Bot><:r  and  reliable;  good  wages  and  living 
SV*  Particulars.  Beaverbroek  Farm, 

Mill  Neck,  LI.  ' 

KITCHEN  man  and  assistant  cooks  wanted;  if  inter- 

stone8  Par^  N  hJ  Nw  Jer3€7  State  HosPital  “t  Grey- 

drive,!s  H cense,  live  in  family 
_  "lth  ^rother  and  sister  in  farmhouse;  electric  appli- 

New  VorkP  C!tyiSS  15111117  Underi>ill,  130  West  57d  St., 

C<^’ J‘°'!iebeeDer;, tor  New  Jersey  farm;  two  adults; 

modern  bouse,  all  conveniences;  $110;  state  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  45,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

HOUSEWORKER,  woman,  girt,  business  counle  with 

two  school  children;  pleasant  home.  own  ^)m  •  ex¬ 
perience  unnecessary;  state  age,  salary 

East  12th  St.,  Brooklyn  30,  New  Yori?City‘  loS3 

EXPERIENCED  farmhand  to  work  with  forpmar*  on 

Connecticut  farm  short  distance  from  New  York 

fimity  wtses;  excellent  oppor¬ 

tunity  in  the  future;  home  cooked  food:  newly  dep- 
orated  rooms,  with  private  entrance.  Write  or  inauire 

NT'y'  S'  R.aFt0n  ^6TtW»hSti  ^  St"  New  York  19> 
N.  Y.,  or  R.  F.  D.  1.  Bethel,  Conn.,  care  J.  Haefele. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  womanless  household  (adults)  In 

r  lanr“h°U3e..y1lth,  a11  improvements,  near  Hartford, 
IocaG°”»  Pleasant  surroundings;  with 
objection ;  school  near  by;  not  treated  as  serv- 
ant,  but  as  member  of  family.  Wooster  House,  Tariff - 
vi lie.  Conn.  Tel.  Simsbury  589-5. 

IS~. a  C0"P>e  who  would  like  a  good  home  20 

, ie.8 ™lr0nJ  ?ew  York  City?  French  speaking  pre¬ 
ferred,  woman  to  assist  with  cooking  and  housekeeping: 
man  to  care  for  small  grounds,  fruit  trees,  flowers, 
drive,  etc.;  opportunity  for  right  couple;  $125  month; 
will  pay  railroad  fare  to  New  York  for  couple  ac¬ 
cepted;  write  fully,  giving  age,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Mrs.  John  D.  Wilson,  126  Carthage  Road, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKKEi’IZR  to  replace  housewife  in  womanless 

household  (adults)  and  help  In  light  farm  wor* 
(poultry),  pleasant  position  among  educated  neonle 
BOX  9381,  Rural  New-Yorker.  seated  people. 

touseheeper;  gardener,  handyman; 

estate  °n  lake  In  New  Canaan,  Conn.;  perma¬ 
nent  position  in  pleasant  surroundings;  give  references 
and  salary  desired ;  write  or  telephone  collect.  W.  R. 
Crawford,  Jr.,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N  Y 
PLaza  5-6332,  or  New  Canaan  9-0937.  ^ 

HOUSEKEEPER — Woman  of  refinement  wanted  in  a 

family  of  three;  $25  week;  no  triflers.  Reply  to 
P.  O.  Box  796,  Bridgeport  1,  Conn. 

CARETAKER  for  New  Jersey  farm  and  to  attend 

chickens  and  one  cow;  state  salary  wanted;  give  ref¬ 
erences,  experience.  BOX  9383,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  married  man,  handy  with  tools;  chicken  farm 

and  hatchery ;  poultry  experience  not  essential, 
house,  electricity,  eggs,  milk;  good  pay.  Coan  Poultry 
Farm,  Doylestown,  R.  D.  2,  Pa.  Tel.  Sugan  2146. 

WANTED — Middle  aged  woman,  housework,  farm 

home;  no  children:  laundry,  flowers,  garden ;  a  young 
woman  interested  learning  farm  and  dairy  work;  mod¬ 
est  salary;  good  living  and  working  conditions.  Write 
Box  61,  Culpeper,  Va. 

MIDDLE  aged  man  for  small  South  Jersey  trenAr.,1 

farm;  capable  of  taking  charge  of  stock,  influding 

3  cows  2  horses,  2  hogs;  lifetime  job  for  right  man 
in  Christian  home.  Wegner  Brothers,  Newfieid,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farmer  to  handle  chickens,  turkeys  and 

pigs  in  Sussex  County;  salary  $150  month;  only 
those  with  good  references  need  apply.  Phone  tta  o. 
2766,  or  write  BOX  9379,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  or  woman  on  small  country  place  °0 

miles  from  Boston;  general  work;  no  cooking;  pleas¬ 
ant  home;  own  room  and  bath.  BOX  9369,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMHAND,  single,  for  model  dairy  farm;  best 
ing  conditions;  excellent  permanent  position;  s 
full  particulars.  BOX  9376,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribed 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  502, 
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our  Pilgrim  Fathers  nearly  two  and 


Thanksgiving  Day  originated  with 
a  quarter  centuries  ago,  immediately  after  their  first  harvest.  It  was  our 
First  President,  George  Washington,  however,  who  proclaimed  the  Fourth 
Thursday  of  November,  1789,  as  a  NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

It  was  then  that  The  American  Way  of  Life  —  assuring  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  to  follow  a  life-pattern  of  his  choosing  —  became  the1 
seed  from  which  America’s  progress  has  grown.  It  encouraged  science 
and  invention,  and  promoted  agricultural  education  and  efficient  industry 
for  the  good  of  all;  it  spurred  America’s  growth. 

We  appreciate  that  the  loyalty  of  the  folks  we  serve  has  enabled  u$ 
to  contribute  more  than  a  CENTURY  OF  SERVICE  to  our  nation,  during  the 
century  and  a  half  in  which  it  has  grown  to  world-wide  importance. 

Even  though  the  world  seems  shrouded  in  darkness  and  confusion, 
there  have  been  few  times  when  we  Americans  could  not  Find  a  great 
deal  for  which  to  be  thankful  on  this  holiday.  Is  it  too  much  for  us  to 
hope  that  a  war-weary  world  may  find,  in  these  times,  the  basis  for 
an  enduring,  peaceful  progress? 


cMuimaH, 


&  SONS 

Lancaster,  Pa.  •  York,  Pa.  •  Cirdeville,  Ohio 
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Delicious,  now  the  leading  variety  in  United  States. 


HAT  are  the  leading  varieties  of 
apples?  Where  are  they  pro¬ 
duced?  »What  are  the  commer¬ 
cial  trends?  What  of  the  future? 
These  are  questions  that  every 
alert  fruit  man  is  constantly  ask¬ 
ing  himself.  They  bear  a  direct  relation  to  his 
business  and  to  his  plans  for  the  future, 
k  To  go  back  nearly  50  years — 48  years,  to  be 

exact — to  the  time  when  S.  A.  Beach,  one  of 
America’s  great  horticulturists,  was  horticul¬ 
turist  at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  a 
survey  showed  that  in  New  York  State  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  apple  production 
was  of  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing  varieties.  A  third  important  variety  was 
Northern  Spy.  The  balance  of  production  was 
made  up  from  Tompkins  King,  Roxbury,  Hub- 
bardston,  Golden  Russet,  Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
Black  Gilliflower,  Ben  Davis,  Tolman  Sweet, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Swaar,  West- 
field  Seek-no-further,  Fameuse,  Fall  Pippin, 
Yellow  Bellflower,  Yellow  Newtown,  Jonathan, 
Red  Astrachan,  Oldenburg,  Maiden  Blush, 
Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Gravenstein,  Alexander, 
Early  Harvest,  Yellow  Transparent,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Blue  Pearmain. 

In  1903  it  was  said  of  the  McIntosh  variety 
in  New  York  State,  “It  (McIntosh)  has  not 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  demonstrate  its  value 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  it  is  regarded  by 
many  as  one  of  the  most  promising  varieties  of 
its  class  for  general  cultivation  in  New  York.” 

In  1942  and  1943,  according  to  a  survey  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
USD  A,  the  promise  of  1903  had  been  fulfilled. 
McIntosh  had  become  the  leading  variety,  con¬ 
stituting  31  per  cent  of  the  total  commercial 
production  in  New  York  State.  The  nine  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  in  New  York  State  for  the  seasons 
of  1942  and  1943  taken  from  this  survey,  and 
on  which  this  article  is  based,  are:  1,  McIntosh; 
2,  Baldwin;  3,  R.  I.  Greening;  4,  Cortland;  5, 
Ben  Davis,  and  Gano;  6,  Northern  Spy;  7, 
Wealthy;  8,  Delicious;  and  9,  Rome  Beauty. 
Baldwin  and  R.  I.  Greening  together  now  total 
only  about  24  per  cent  of  New  York’s  commer¬ 
cial  crop,  leaving  a  balance  of  45  per  cent  scat¬ 
tered  among  other  varieties  than  McIntosh. 

The  leading  varieties  of  the  country  are:  1, 
Delicious;  2,  Winesap;  3,  McIntosh;  4,  Jona¬ 
than;  5,  York  Imperial;  6,  Rome  Beauty;  7, 
Stayman;  8,  Baldwin;  9,  Yellow  Newtown;  10, 
Ben  Davis  and  Gano;  11,  Golden  Delicious;  12, 
Rhode  Island  Greening;  13,  Wealthy;  14, 
Northern  Spy;  15,  Gravenstein;  16,  Cortland, 
and  17,  Black  Twig  or  Arkansas. 

In  the  New  England  States  the  three  leading 
varieties  are  McIntosh,  60  per  cent;  Baldwin, 
15  per  cent,  and  Northern  Spy,  4  per  cent.  In 
New  York  State  they  are  McIntosh,  31  per 
cent,  and  Baldwin  and  R.  I.  Greening,  12  per 
cent  each.  In  New  Jersey,  Rome  Beauty  leads 
with  18  per  cent,  followed  by  Stayman,  15  per 
cent,  and  Delicious,  10  per  cent.  Pennsylvania 
lists  Stayman  at  24  per  cent,  York  Imperial  at 
22  per  cent,  and  Delicious  at  9  per  cent.  The 
North  Atlantic  States  as  a  whole  give  first  rat¬ 
ing  to  McIntosh,  with  30  per  cent;  second  to 
Baldwin,  with  10  per  cent,  and  third  to  Stay- 
man  and  R.  I.  Greening,  with  6  per  cent  each. 

In  Virginia  the  leaders  are  York  Imperial, 
35  per  cent;  Stayman,  15  per  cent,  and  Wine- 
sap,  15  per  cent.  In  West  Virginia  the  rank  is 
York  Imperial,  32  per  cent;  Stayman,  13  per 
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Baldwin,  48  years  ago  in  team  with  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  made  up  two-thirds  of  the  production  of 
New  York  State.  Now  these  two  account  for  barely 
a  quarter  of  the  New  York  crop. 

cent,  and  Grimes,  9  per  cent.  For  the  entire 
South  Atlantic  region,  York  Imperial  is  first 
with  30  per  cent;  Stayman  second  with  16  per 
cent  and  Winesap  third  with  10  per  cent. 

In  Ohio,  Rome  Beauty  leads  with  16  per 
cent,  followed  by  Baldwin  at  13  per  cent  and 
Jonathan  at  12  per  cent.  In  Michigan,  Jona¬ 
than  is  first  with  22  per  cent,  McIntosh  second 
with  14  per  cent,  and  Northern  Spy  third  with 
10  per  cent;  which  puts  Michigan  pretty  close 
to  the  top  so  far  as  high  quality  varieties  are 
concerned.  For  the  Central  Region  as  a  whole, 
the  order  is  Jonathan,  18  per  cent;  Delicious, 
8  per  cent,  and  McIntosh,  8  per  cent.  Formerly 
known  as  the  “Ben  Davis  Belt,”  the  Central  Re¬ 
gion  may  properly  claim  the  title  Quality  Belt 
if  the  trend  continues. 

The  State  of  Washington  shows  Delicious 
40  per  cent,  Winesap  35  per  cent,  and  Jonathan 
8  per  cent.  Leaders  in  California  are  Yellow 
Newton  30  per  cent,  Gravenstein  25  per  cent, 
and  Delicious  8  per  cent.  The  total  for  the 
Western  Region  gives  Delicious  30  per  cent, 
Winesap  24  per  cent,  and  Jonathan  9  per  cent. 

Following  are  a  few  facts  about  these  17 
leading  commercial  varieties. 

1.  Delicious  —  Though  Delicious  is  grown 
primarily  for  sale  on  the  fresh  fruit  markets 
as  a  dessert  sort,  it  is  important  in  nearly  all 
apple  producing  sections  of  the  country  and 
comprises  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  total 


York  Imperial,  the  leading  variety  of  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  region,  held  in  place  by  high  yield  and  good 
market  characters.  This  tree,  in  the  Chris  Miller 
orchard,  at  Marion,  Pa.,  picked  96  bushels  of  fruit  at 
30  years  of  age. 


December,  1944 


McIntosh,  the  leading  variety  in  the  Northeast. 


commercial  apple  crop.  The  bulk  of  the  crop 
of  Delicious  (about  60  per  cent)  is  produced 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  where  that  single 
variety  makes  up  about  two-fifths  of  that 
State’s  production.  In  New  York  State  it  ranks 
ninth,  a  little  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
Production  of  this  variety  is  on  the  increase. 

2.  Winesap — Winesap  constitutes  10  to  11 
per  cent  of  the  commercial  crop  of  the  nation. 
It  comprises  more  than  a  third  of  the  crop  of 
Washington,  and  the  Washington  crop  of  the 
Winesap  in  turn  makes  up  three-fifths  of  the 
crop  of  Winesap  in  the  nation.  Outside  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  it  is  still  third  in  rank,  Winesap 
is  of  relatively  little  importance.  It  is  slowly 
giving  way  to  other  varieties. 

3.  McIntosh — McIntosh  has  risen  sharply 
the  past  few  years  to  reach  the  importance  of 
Winesap,  and  it  promises  to  forge  ahead.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  restricted  to  the  North  Atlantic  and 
North  Central  States.  High  production  and 
low  cost  of  production  have  combined  with 
high  quality  of  the  fruit  to  push  this  variety 
ahead.  Even  if  and  when  lower  prices  come, 
many  growers  feel  that  it  can  hold  its  own, 
though  the  school  of  thought  which  has  recom¬ 
mended  little  pruning,  high  nitrogen  applica¬ 
tions  and  almost  exclusive  planting  of  McIn¬ 
tosh,  may  some  day  find  that  it  has  hurt  a  good 
market  by  the  production  of  so  much  low- 
grade  fruit. 

4.  Jonathan — Jonathan,  which  originated 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  of  New  York  State, 
is  grown  in  nearly  all  commercial  sections  ex¬ 
cept  New  York  and  New  England.  It  is  the 
leading  fall  or  early  winter  apple  in  Michigan, 
comprising  one-fifth  of  the  crop  of  that  State. 
Together  with  Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Indiana  and  other  States  of  the  Central  Region, 
40  per  cent  of  the  country’s  commercial  Jon¬ 
athans  are  produced  there.  The  Western  Re¬ 
gion  produces  another  50  per  cent,  of  which 
Washington  produces  half,  leaving  10  per  cent 
for  the  rest  of  the  country.  Jonathan  has  in¬ 
creased  in  esteem  in  the  last  few  years. 

5.  York  Imperial — York  Imperial  is  con¬ 
fined  largely  to  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia.  In  the  last  two  States  it  is  the 
leading  variety.  It  originated  in  Pennsylvania 
and  is  credited  with  having  lifted  more  farm 
mortgages  in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  va¬ 
riety  of  apple.  Primarily  an  export  and  proc¬ 
essing  apple,  it  is  gradually  giving  way  to 
other  varieties. 

6.  Rome  Beauty — Rome  Beauty  originated 
in  Ohio  and  is  still  the  leading  variety  in  that 
State,  totaling  16  per  cent  of  production.  It  is 
the  leading  variety  in  New  Jersey  also,  where 
it  comprises  18  per  cent  of  the  crop.  It  is  also 
of  importance  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Idaho  and  Washington.  About  half  of  the 
country’s  commercial  crop  is  produced  in  the 
Western  States,  one-quarter  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  States  and  about  one-sixth  in  the  Central 
States.  It  is  primarily  a  culinary  fruit  and  has 
been  kept  in  production  by  early  fruiting,  high 
producing  trees  and  long-keeping,  large,  uni¬ 
form  fruits.  Where  the  fruits  run  small  in 
size,  Rome  is  of  limited  value.  Its  future  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  soon  a  new  high  quality  com¬ 
peting  variety  appears  to  challenge  it. 

7.  Stayman — Stayman  has  replaced  York 
Imperial  as  the  leading  variety  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  where  it  is  (Continued  on  page  514.) 
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Calls  in  the  North  Country 

SNOW  was  falling  from  a  gray  October  sky 
as  we  headed  the  old  car  north  to  make 
some  calls  on  some  our  farm  friends,  and 
also  on  our  friends-to-be.  These  visits  had  al¬ 
ready  been  too  long  delayed,  so  we  started  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  weather.  It’s  rare  that  real 
farm  information  is  found  in  books  and  statis¬ 
tics;  but  it  will  always  be  reliably  recorded  in 
the  fields  and  barns  and  homes  of  the  people 
that  make  their  living  from  the  land. 

Fortunately,  within  a  few  hours  after  start¬ 
ing,  when'  we  stopped  at  Claude  Jones’  place 
and  later  at  the  Walkes  Family’s  farm,  both 
at  Hillsdale,  in  Columbia  County,  the  sun  was 
out,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  trip  each  day’s 
weather  was  just  like  spring.  Old  -  timers 
told  us  that  it  was  the  farmest  spell  for  late 
October  and  early  November  they  could  re¬ 
member.  At  the  Jones  farm,  a  seeding  of  alsike, 
red  clover,  Ladino  and  alfalfa  on  his  hay  land 
had  increased  the  yield  from  60  to  92  tons  on 
the  seventeen  acres  harvested.  Last  year,  10 
tons  of  manure,  200  pounds  of  superphosphate 
and  one  ton  of  ground  limestone  per  acre  were 
applied.  Jones  figures  that  this  paid  him  well, 
because  not  only  was  ‘the  yield  increased  but 
the  quality  was  also  much  improved.  The  hay 
crop'  was  good  and  silage  fair  until  we  got 
north  of  Albany  County.  From  there  on,  it  was 
mostly  poor,  both  in  yield  and  quality.  Good 
alfalfa  was  selling  for  $28  a  ton  baled.  At 
present  prices,  concentrates  are  about  as  eco¬ 
nomical  in  terms  of  digestible  nutrients  as 
some  of  the  high  priced  hay  that  we  saw.  Mark 
Stevens,  who  runs  a  dairy  farm  just  south  of 
Albany  and  also  a  commercial  milk  business 
in  the  city  limits,  reported  that  milk  was  plen¬ 
tiful  in  his  section  and  that  he  was  having  no 
trouble  obtaining  an  ample  supply  for  his  trade. 

At  Seward  Hartman’s  in  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  the  hay  crop  was 
short,  and  besides,  it  had  been  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  get  any  help 
during  haying  time.  As  a  result,  a 
good  bit  of  hay  was  sold  standing 
in  the  field  at  $5  per  acre.  He  re¬ 
ported  a  serious  shortage  in  all 
kinds  of  farm  machinery,  espe¬ 
cially  tractors.  This  was  generally 
true  in  most  every  section  visited. 

On  our  way  toward  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  many  were  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  late  warm  spell  to  fin¬ 
ish  their  fall  plowing.  Several 
good  stands  of  alfalfa  and  mixed 
pastures  were  seen.  At  the  How¬ 
ard  Sprague  farm  in  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty,  alfalfa  was  thick  and  green. 

Farmers  have  found  it  pays  not  to 
cut  or  graze  this  late  growth  be¬ 
cause  it  acts  as  a  protection  and 
improves  next  season’s  yield. 

Sheep  do  well  in  this  North  Coun¬ 
try,  and  there  were  quite  a  few 
good  sized  flocks  grazing  on  late 
pasture,  neatly  bounded  by  the  old 
rail  fences.  There  must  be  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  this  fence  all 
through  this  section.  DeVere  Por¬ 
ter  has  some  nice  Hampshires  on 
good  pasture  at  his  farm  near 
Crown  Point. 

Seventeen  hundred  acres  of 
bearing  apple  trees,  mostly  Macs, 
always  keep  the  manager,  Donald 
Green,  busy  at  Chazy  Orchards,  in 
Clinton  County.  Right  now,  they 
are  grading  and  packing.  This  fa¬ 
mous  orchard  suffered  from  a  local 
hail  storm  in  July  that  caused 
about  an  80  per  cent  loss  of  their 
best  fruit.  They  use  Cortland 
trees  for  pollenizers,  planted  every 
other  tree  in  each  fifth  row.  Their 
trees  are  now  at  maximum  bearing 
age  of  about  18  years. 

The  well-known  Ayrshire  herd 
of  Marshall  Cheeseman,  near  El- 
lenburg  Depot,  is  headed  by  Whit- 
pain  Man-O-War.  His  daughters 
carry  excellent  type  and  are  milk¬ 
ing  in  top  form.  Marshall  was 
justly  proud  of  a  truly  great  two- 
year-old,  just  fresh,  sired  by  this 
bull.  She  is  owned  by  his  son, 

Winford.  This  heifer,  Clover  Crest 
War  Martha,  should  soon  be  heard 
from  on  the  tan-bark,  as  soon  as 
the  Eastern  fairs  reopen.  Her  dam 


was  Junior  Champion  at  the  last  Syracuse 
Fair,  and  her  granddam  is  a  100,000-pound, 
lifetime  producer. 

Through  Franklin  County,  almost  every 
farm  had  several  head  of  heifer  calves  out  get¬ 
ting  the  benefit  of  late  pasture  and  sunlight. 
The  North  Country  is  simply  alive  with  young 
stock  being  raised  for  replacements  when  the 
help  shortage  lets  up.  The  only  demand  is  for 
fresh  or  near  springing  females,  for  which 
some  good  prices  are  being  paid.  The  present 
ratio  of  milk  price  to  grain  price  is  favorable, 
so  anything  that  milks  half  way  decent,  sells 
well.  Good  grade  cows,  fresh,  are  bringing 
an  average  of  about  $225.  Most  of  the  farms 
have  enough  chickens  to  supply  their  table 
needs  for  eggs  and  poultry,  but  do  not  go  in 
for  it  on  a  commercial  scale.  L.  E.  Woods  has 
a  thrifty  family  flock  of  pullets  on  his  Law- 
renceville  farm,  in  St.  Lawrence  County.  His 
little  daughter,  Ann  Marie,  though  only  six 
years  old,  really  takes  full  care  of  them.  His 
pastures  looked  good,  because  they  have  been 
limed,  superphosphate  used  back  of  the  cows 
and  10  loads  of  manure  per  acre  applied  each 
year.  Good  pastures  are  never  just  an  accident. 
They  must  have  continuous  fertility  and  proper 
seeding. 

We  were  sorry  to  miss  George  Sisson  when 
we  stopped  at  his  farm  near  Potsdam  to  see 
his  famous  Jerseys.  The  cows  were  out  in  the 
field  and  in  their  usual  top  form.  R.  A.  Wil- 
marth,  of  Canton,  has  been  raising  and  feeding 
hogs  for  the  past  18  years.  At  present,  he  is 
using  a  smooth,  deep  hammed  Hereford  boar 
on  his  grade  Chester  White  sows.  His  pigs  are 
rugged  and  meaty,  mostly  white,  with  some 
spots.  Last  year,  weanling  pigs  of  this  kind 
were  bringing  $10,  and  sold  like  hot  cakes. 
Now  they  are  moving  slow  at  as  little  as  $3. 


Jefferson  County  farmers  report  that  the 
Pine  Camp  farm  land  acquired  for  military 
use  and  now  abandoned,  is  going  begging  at 
ridiculously  low  prices,  in  some  cases  as  low 
as  $8-$10  an  acre.  This  has  served  to  depress 
all  local  land  values  in  this  north  section  of 
the  county.  A  little  farther  south,  Earl  Flan¬ 
ders  has  a  good,  high  -  producing  farm  near 
Rodman.  He  and  his  son  have  built  up  their 
place  to  a  high  degree  of  fertility.  The  rough- 
age  raised  is  of  best  quality,  and  their  cows 
show  the  benefit  of  this  in  the  milk  pail.  Right 
now,  they’re  milking  around  45  head  of  Hol- 
steins.  Flanders  remarked  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  so  many  local  farm  sales  to  supply  the 
demand  for  machinery,  they  could  not  have 
kept  on  farming.  During  the  last  year,  a  lot 
of  farms  in  the  North  Country  have  gone  under 
the  hammer  for  one  reason  or  another,  but 
mainly  because  of  lack  of  help  and  farm  boys 
in  the  service. 

In  Lewis  County  there  was  a  little  more  rain 
than  farther  north,  and  consequently  their  hay 
crop  was  somewhat  better.  Dr.  Willard  Higby 
was  busy  as  a  one-armed  paperhanger  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  his  recently  purchased 
farmhouse  and  dairy  barn,  near  Lowville.  He 
is  getting  the  farm  ready  to  be  scored  in  for 
New  York  City.  Doc  knows  what  it  is  all  about, 
having  formerly  been  a  veterinary  milk  in¬ 
spector  for  several  years. 

At  Robert  Bryant’s  near  Cassville,  in  south¬ 
ern  Oneida  County,  they  have  found  that 
Barred  Rock  X  New  Hampshire  cross-bred 
pullets,  called  Rock-Reds,  are  excellent  meat 
birds  and  also  good  layers.  Year  in  and  year 
out,  their  farm  poultry  flock  has  proved  to  be 
a  paying  proposition  with  a  good  and  satisfied 
consumer  trade.  Just  below  the  Bryant  place, 
R.  W.  Walsh  has  a  fine  looking  turkey  farm  on 
the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike,  west 
of  Bridgewater.  His  2000  birds 
are  home  hatched.  Formerly,  he 
sold  live  birds  on  the  New  York 
City  market,  but  this  season  he  is 
killing  and  dressing  them  for  the 
local  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
trade.  Demand  exceeds  the  supply 
at  the  zone  ceiling  price,  so  it 
is  more  profitable  to  sell  them  at 
home. 

The  onion  crop  was  just  fair  in 
Madison  County.  G.  L.  Babson 
said  labor  shortage  had  delayed 
harvesting  later  than  usual.  James 
Oliver,  who  works  a  piece  of  muck 
land  on  the  outskirts  of  Syracuse, 
reported  that  growers  were  get¬ 
ting  from  $1  to  $1.25  for  a  50- 
pound  bag  of  onions.  The  best 
field  of  winter  wheat  we  saw  was 
at  Monford  Kelsey’s  farm,  near 
Canastota.  He  has  some  nice  look¬ 
ing  Holsteins  and  is  shipping  20 
cans  of  milk. 

William  Wall’s  farm,  south  of 
Manlius,  is  as  neat  and  trim  as  they 
come.  He  is  a  great  believer  in 
keeping  the  house  and  buildings 
painted,  and  they  look  it.  Nothing 
improves  a  place  like  a  good  coat 
of  paint,  and  there’s  a  lot  still  need¬ 
ed  on  farms  everywhere.  Of 
course,  it  can’t  be  done  these  days 
because  of  the  lack  of  help,  but  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over,  painting  is 
one  of  the  No.  1  “musts”  on  our 
farms;  not  so  much  for  looks  as  to 
preserve  a  lot  of  good  lumber  that 
is  drying  out  fast.  Good  farming 
almost  invariably  goes  hand .  in 
hand  with  well  painted  buildings. 
This  is  certainly  true  at  the  Wall 
farm,  where  the  fertile  acres  are 
in  keeping  with  the  tidy  barn  and 
home.  Fay  Parker  is  another  level¬ 
headed  Onondaga  County  farmer. 
He  is  handling  155  acres  and 
bringing  along  a  sizeable  group  of 
young  stock.  Help  is  hard  to  get, 
so  his  milking  herd  has  had  to  be 
reduced  about  half.  He  figures 
that  the  young  stock  will  grow  into 
money,  and  also  make  good  use  of 
home  raised  roughage. 

A  lot  of  cabbage  is  raised  in  Cort¬ 
land  County,  but  not  too  much  this 
year.  The  crop  through  this  section 
was  just  being  cut  and  averaged 
(Continued  on  page  523.) 


Improved  pastures  are  profitable  because  they  save  expensive  feed  and  produce 
sturdy,  well  developed  livestock.  These  Holstein  heifer  calves  are  doing  well 
on  late  October  pasture  at  Sam  Hazen’s  farm,  Lawrenceville,  in  St.  Lawrence 

County,  New  York. 


In  the  North  Country,  sheep  have  found  favor  as  pasture  improvers  and  labor 
savers.  These  Hampshires  are  on  late  fall  pasture  at  DeVere  Porter’s  farm  near 
Crown  Point,  in  Essex  County,  New  York. 


About  2000  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  gobblers  at  the  R.  W.  Walsh  turkey  farm, 
Bridgewater,  Oneida  County,  will  be  dressed  and  sold  locally  for  the  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  and  Christmas  trade.  Demand  this  year  will  exceed  the  supply. 
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to  resist  drought,  blight  and  many  insects 
to  withstand  storms  and  make  bigger  crops 


Yes,  Funk  G  Hybrids  have  what  it  takes.  That’s  why  thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  area? 
wouldn’t  plant  anything  else. 

These  farmers  know  from  experience  that  Funk  G  Hybrids  have  all  the 
quality  characteristics  you  could  ever  want  in  any  corn.  These  amazing 
hybrids  are  scientifically  bred  to  give  vigorous  early  growth,  to  produce 
deep  strong  roots  that  resist  drought,  to  develop  strong  whippy  stalks 
that  withstand  storms,  to  produce  big  wide  leaves  for  silage  and  large 
uniform  ears  for  easy  husking.  And  what’s  most  important,  they  out¬ 
produce  neighboring  fields  in  most  every  case. 


If  you  want  to  take  the  guess  work  out  of  growing  corn,  be 
sure  you  plant  Funk  G  Hybrids.  We  have  hybrids  bred  for 
husking  or  for  silage,  for  early  and  late  seasons  —  hybrids 
suited  to  any  type  climate  or  soil  condition. 

This  year,  make  sure  you  get  the  right  hybrid  for  your  farm. 
Order  your  Funk  G  Hybrid  seed  early.  Write  today  for  prices 
and  a  Free  copy  of  our  new  Hybrid  Corn  Book. 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

Box  312  LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  County),  PENNA. 


KELLY’S 


TREES,  ROSES,  SHRUBS 

For  65  years  Kelly  Bros,  have 
produced  lop  quality  FRUIT1 
TREES,  STRAWBERRIES,  RASP¬ 
BERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  GRAPES, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS  and  GARDEN 
SEEDS.  New  1945  CATALOG 
lists  all  popular  varieties — shows 
many  in  full  color.  It's  FREE. 

Write  today.  Supply  of  Nursery 
Stock  is  limited.  Order  early  to 
avoid  disappointment.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 
30  Maple  St.  Dansvilla,  N.  Y. 


om 


Free  Illustrated  Booklet  “Hints  o: 
Care  and  Culture  of  Roses.”  Trie 
Offer:  Send  $2.00  for  four  2-year-oli 
bushes,  all  different.  World’s  bes 
varieties  —  guaranteed.  ^.ddress- 

McCLUNG  BROS.  ROSE  NURSER1 

Route  5,  Tyler,  Texas 


Preferred  the 
world  over  for 
its  greater 
speed, ease  of 
Handling, 
rugged, 
lasting 
durability. 


The  quota  of  STEWART  Clipmasters  WPB  authorized 
us  to  produce  is  being  shipped  at  intervals  to  distrib¬ 
utors  for  their  dealers.  We  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
enough  to  meet  the  demand;  so  see  your  dealer  early. 
STEWART  Clipmaster  Model  51  is  the  cool-running 
clipper  with  the  anti-friction  tension  control  that  assures 
perfect  tension  between  blades  for  faster,  easier  clipping. 
Exclusive  Stewart-design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air  cooled 
and  entirely  encased  in  the  insulated  EASY-GRIP 
handle  that  is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter.  Send- for 
FREE  Catalog  of  Stewart  clipping  and  shearing  ma¬ 
chines.  Made  and  guaranteed  by: 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  Dept.  82 
5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 

Over  Half  a  Century  Making  Quality  Products 


Postpaid 
for  only .  .| 

Send  Dime  Today ! 

To  Get  Acquainted  with  Maule’s 
Giant  Zinnias,  7  colors  Tested,  Guaranteed  Seeds 

Giant  Asters.  5  colors  „  Think  of  it!  7  best  colors  of  Giant  dahlia-flowered 
-  ..  .  /.  .  Zinnias  5  in.  across;  5  best  colors  Maule  Giant  Asters, 

Best  marigolds,  4  kinds  Chrysanthemum-flowered;  4  best  carnation-flowered 

Frnnrnni  a  Marigolds;  4  best  colors  Petunias.  ALL  20  in  these  four 

fragrant  Petunias,  4  colors  25c-Packets — send  10c  and  see  for  yourself  why  so 
All  4  25c-Pkts.for  10c!  many  say  *  ‘Maule’s  Seeds,  once  sown,  always  grown.  ” 
-  You’ll  Have  Lovely  Flowers  All  Summer  and  Fall 

w  1  Henn7Mau!e*3^Maule™dg!^  “la“l“a'32,Ta.l",B 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  has  plain,  de-|  , _ ,  ,,  ,  ,  , _ I 

f  endable  descriptions  and  pictures.  I  Send  Maules  iSend  Dollar  Flower  Garden,  ■ 

rom  actual  photos,  to  select  the!  I — I  Seed  Book  FREE.  I — I  No.  4101.  Enclosed  is  10c.  I 
Vegetables  to  give  most  profitable"  ■ 

crops  and  biggest  return  from  youri  u_  I 

garden.  It  tells  how  long  each  ■  name - - — - - —  | 

kind  takes  to  grow.  New,  improved  ■  . 

kinds  for  heavy  yield  and  highest!  R.O.  or  St. _ _  I 

market  prices.  Prize  flowers,  too.  B 

P.0.  A  State. . .  I 

SiJ 


The  "Old  Reliable"  Seed  House 


Storage  of  Strawberry 
Plants 

When  ordering  strawberry  plants, 
farmers  should  specify  that  they  want 
fresh  dug  plants,  as  these  storage 
plants  don’t  amount  to  anything. 

I  received  a  shipment  last  May  of 
5,250.  I  lost  90  per  cent  of  them,  al¬ 
though  they  were  only  three  days  on 
the  road,  and  I  planted  them  the  same 
day  received.  The  wind  wasn’t  blow¬ 
ing  and  the  sun  wasn’t  shining  when  I 
planted  them.  The  ground  was  moist 
and  it  rained  every  day  for  a  week 
after.  As  for  planting  them  right,  I 
have  been  planting  for  forty  years.  My 
neighbor  planted  fresh  dug  plants  at 
the  same  time  and  they  all  lived. 

I  was  out  $50  through  no  fault  of  my 
own  except  that  I  never  knew  they  dug 
plants  in  fall  and  kept  them  in  storage. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  s.  K. 

Many  strawberry  plants  that  are 
planted  by  northern  planters  are  se¬ 
cured  from  the  south.  It  has  been  the 
practice  in  many  Southern  sections  to 
dig  the  strawberry  plants  from  the  field 
in  early  spring  for  sale  to  Northern 
planters.  Frequently  complaints  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  planters  because  of  severe 
planting  losses.  Investigation  has  shown 
that  these  losses  are  due  primarily  to 
injury  from  early  winter  cold,  that  is, 
before  the  beds  have  been  covered,  a 
late  fall  snap  may  cause  severe  damage 
to  the  crown  of  the  plant,  which  then 
makes  a  very  poor  plant  for  digging  and 
transplanting.  Further,  if  strawberry 
plants  are  dug  in  midwinter,  following 
injury  from  a  late  fall  cold  snap,  they 
do  not  store  well,  and  they  are  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  to  the  planter. 

Careful  study  of  the  problem  has 
shown  that  the  best  method  of  handling 
Southern  strawberry  plants  is  to  dig 
them  fairly  early  in  the  fall,  before  any 
damage  from  winter  freezing,  and 
store  them  at  a  temperature  of  about 
34  degrees.  The  evidence  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  in  favor  of  this  practice,  reports 
having  come  from  Wisconsin,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York,  Michigan,  New  England 
and  many  other  sections. 

It  is  not  just  a  question  of  storage 
versus  non-storage  of  strawberry 
plants.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  the 
condition  of  the  plants  when  they  go 
into  storage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
better  nurserymen  and  better  handlers 
!  of  strawberry  plants  are  following  the 
modern  practice  of  digging  the  plants 
fairly  early  before  any  injury  from 
freezing  and  storing  them  in  controlled 
storage. 


Potatoes  in  Steuben  County 

Leo  Graves  grows  potatoes  on  his 
farm  at  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.  He  has  one 
of  those  Steuben  County  farms  high 
enough  for  natural  drainage.  His  crop 
for  the  past  season  consists  of  13  acres, 
divided  into  two  lots,  one  containing 
eight  acres  and  another  five.  Both  were 
in  meadow  the  year  previous,  except  a 
portion  of  the  eight  acre  lot  (more  than 
half),  on  which  hay  was  not  harvested. 
This  field  received  practically  all  the 
barn  manure,  but  not  enough  to  dress 
it  all.  At  planting  time,  one-half  ton 
per  acre  of  fertilizer  was  applied,  bear¬ 
ing  an  analysis  of  4-8-12.  This  piece 
produced  an  average  of  281  bushels  per 
acre.  It  is  thought  that  the  heavy 
growth  of  unharvested  hay  on  a  large 
part  of  it  contributed  to  the  yield. 

The  five-acre  lot  was  handled  in  like 
manner,  except  that  a  ton  per  acre  of 
4-8-12  fertilizer  was  applied.  Receiv¬ 
ing  100  per  cent  additional  fertilizing, 
but  without  barn  manure  or  any  grass 
turned  under,  brought  the  total  acreage 
to  yield  up  to  the  field  average.  So 
Graves  has  a  crop  of  more  than  3600 
bushels,  an  average  of  272  bushels  per 
acre.  Of  the  potatoes’  planted,  the 
larger  part  were  Sebago,  the  balance 
Katahdin.  Both  were  introduced  in 
these  parts  by  Maine  farmers.  The  first 
named  is  considered  much  the  better 
potato  by  persons  around  here. 

As  a  matter  of  news,  I  may  add  that 
most  of  our  cellars  are  filled  to  the 
point  of  running  over.  Had  it  not  been 
for  several  storage  cellars  erected  to 
receive  them,  many  more  potatoes 
would  have  gone  to  an  early  market, 
when  prices  were  comparatively  low. 

New  York.  c.  M.  D. 


Keeping  Carrots  and  Beets 

A  word  about  keeping  carrots  and 
beets  for  winter  use.  I  have  read  all 
sorts  of  ways  to  do  it,  but  never  have 
tried  but  one  that  kept  them  so  they 
were  fit  to  eat.  I  stumbled  on  this 
method  about  25  years  ago,  and  it  has 
worked  perfect  for  me  ever  since.  All 
there  is  to  it  is  that  when  it  begins  to 
get  real  cold,  I  just  rake  leaves  over 
them,  right  in  the  rows  as  their  grew. 
By  the  time  winter  sets  in  during  early 
December,  I  cover  them  about  six  inches 
deep.  I  dig  about  half  a  bushel  at  a 
time  in  a  container  and  put  wet  paper 
over  them  and  keep  them  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  They  are  the  tenderest,  best  car¬ 
rots  you  ever  saw,  and  we  have  them 
till  May.  We  seldom  miss  a  day  that 
we  do  not  have  a  salad  at  dinner  time 
that  has  a  generous  portion  of  grated 
carrots  in  its  makeup.  Beets  keep  this 
way  nicely  and  leaves  over  the  parsnips 
will  enable  you  to  dig  them  at  will  in 
the  dead  of  winter.  r,  c.  a. 

Michigan. 


RITE-WAY 

MILKER 


SALES  —  SUPPLY  BRANCHES: 

EAST:  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  248  W.  Jefferson  St. 
WEST:  Oakland,  Cal.,  4051  Telegraph  Ave. 
CANADA:  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 


Its  wide  use  and  reputation  result 
from  performance  in  America’s  dairy 
barns  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Essentially  “ fool-proof ”,  with  sturdy, 
simple  construction  of  springless, 
balanced-stroke  Puhator  and  special 
Rotary  Vacuum  Pump.  Tapered, 
massaging  inflations,  guaranteed  not 
to  fall  off  the  cow,  give  the  Rite- 
Way  natural  milking  action;  induc¬ 
ing  free  “let-down”.  Make  fast  Milk¬ 
ing  safe  and  practical.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  to  buy  and  care  for. 

Write  us  for  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Our  dairy¬ 
ing  helps  and  descriptive  matter  sent  upon  post¬ 
card  request — Free. 

Rubber  replacement  parts  supplied  for  all 
standard  milkers ;  at  low  prices.  Write  for  price. 

RITE-WAY  PRODUCTS  C0„  INC. 

1241-49  Belmont  Ave.  Dept.  R 
CHICAGO  13.  ILLINOIS 


All  Purpose  Prefabricated 

STEEL  BUILDINGS 

Designed  to 
Meet  Y  our 
Requirements 

Shipped 
Anywhere 
Tool  Sheds,  Pump  Houses, 
Work  Shops,  Storage  Sheds,  Etc. 

Write  for  information 

JOHN  COOPER  CO. 

301  Second  St. _ Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Large  oats  from  Victand 
Stalk  (left)  —  ordinary 
stalk  (right).  Actual  size. 


icland  Oats 

$2.50  BU. 

SUPER-YIELDING  strain  develop¬ 
ed  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  U.S.D.  A.  Official  test  growers 
averaged  27.5  bu.  more  per  acre 
than  other  varieties.  Famous  for 
heavy  kernels,  stiff  straw,  early  ma¬ 
turity,  smut  and  rust  resistance.  Blue 
tag  quality  —  officially  sealed  and  cer¬ 
tified.  Original  first  generation 
seed.  (1st  generation  grown 
in  Wisconsin  exclusively). 

WM.  F.  RENK  and  SONS 

Sun  Prairie,  Wit. 


Name 


SBest 
Colors 

'aJUia  TTour&uf} 

/Scarlet,  Lavender, Yellow,  Ri 
^  and  White — Giant  flowers,  6 
across,  on  sturdy  3-ft.  plants, e 
to  grow  anywhere.  A  15c-Packe 
seeds  of  each  color,  all  6  lvalue 
postpaid  for  10c!  Send  dime  tod< 
Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  FREE.  ' 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO 


*74  Burpee  Bldg.  Philadelphia  32,  Pi 

Send  5  Pkts.  Giant  Zinnia  Seed 
(No.  7588).  Enclosed  is  10c. 


!.  orR.D.- 


P.O.  &  State ~ 


5  O  s°nd  Burpoo’s  Seed  Catalog FREE. 


WANTED:  XMAS  TREES 

1  to  2000  balsam,  double  needle.  Sizes  2  to  8  feet  tall. 
C.  Hartstein,  62-14  Asquith  Cresent,  Rego  Park,  L.I.N.Y, 
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Profits  From  the  Woodlot 

Forestry  has  got  off  to  a  bad  start  in 
the  farm  woodlot.  Impractical  schemes, 
economically  unsound,  have  been  so 
often  proposed  to  improve  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wood  products  on  the  farm  that 
many  farmers,  because  they  have  seen 
only  the  failures  of  forestry,  are  sus¬ 
picious  of  proposed  plans.  However, 
all  the  blame  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door¬ 
step  of  the  forester.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  annual  woods-burning  and  de¬ 
structive  cutting  practices  that  even 
common-sense  would  condemn  are  often 
continued.  A  patch  of  woods  must  be 
able  to  show  a  net  profit  as  well  as  a 
gross  profit,  and  there  is  no  point  in 
bothering  with  land  on  which  $10  must 
be  spent  to  make  it  produce  five.  In 
some  cases,  and  at  first  the  profit  will 
be  realized  mainly  in  more  and  better 
products  for  the  farm,  such  as  fence 
posts,  lumber  and  wood;  in  others,  there 
will  tie  a  supply  of  these  to  be  sold  off 
the  farm  to  produce  an  actual  cash 
profit. 

When  the  average  size  of  most  of  the 
farm  woodlots  in  the  Northeast  is  con¬ 
sidered,  the  hardwood  species  are  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  produce  continuous  yields 
of  woods  products,  and  at  shorter  inter¬ 
vals.  The  hardwoods  will  often  repro¬ 
duce  in  their  own  shade,  and  so  there 
will  be  maintained  a  continuous  range 
in  tree  sizes,  from  the  seedling  to  the 
mature  tree,  capable  of  producing  the 
most  profitable  lumber,  all  growing  on 
the  same  area. 

In  the  other  general  type  of  farm 
woodlot  in  the  Northeast,  that  which 
has  growing  on  it  pine  or  other  coni¬ 
fers  that  do  not  reproduce  so  readily 
in  their  own  shade,  it  may  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  so  frequent  yields  as  can 
be  cut  from  the  woods  composed  of 
hardwoods.  However,  if  handled  prop¬ 
erly,  even  the  pine  woodlot  can  be 
made  to  produce  a  variety  of  products 
at  fairly  short  intervals. 

There  are  probably  very  few  farmers 
who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
gone  out  to  the  woodlot  and  taken  a 
few  trees  to  use  for  fenceposts.  The 
woodlot  is  also  the  usual  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  of  stove  wood  and  lumber  for  use 
on  the  farm.  But  how  many  times 
have  the  good  trees  been  taken,  trees 
that  would  yield  in  quality  lumber 
much  more  than  they  do  for  firewood? 
For  products  such  as  rails,  posts,  fuel 
wood  and  the  inferior  (in  appearance 
but  not  in  strength  or  durability)  grades 
of  lumber  which  are  used  on  the  farm, 
it  requires  little  effort  to  select  trees 
which  are  damaged  in  some  way  or  dis¬ 
eased.  These  will  not  grow  to  a  size 
that  produce,  sound  lumber  or  trees,  and 
many  of  them  would  die  because  they 
are  not  grooving  strongly  enough  to 
compete  with  the  healthy  trees  which 
are  going  to  grow  to  maturity.  These 
trees,  the  ones  that  are  injured  or  dis¬ 
eased  and  the  ones  that  will  not  grow 
to  maturity,  are  the  ones  that  should 
come  out  when  firewood  or  fence  posts 
are  needed.  In  this  way,  not  only  is 
the  stand  improved,  but  it  is  done  so  in 
such  a  way  that  more  valuable  returns 
are  not  sacrificed.  This  is  the  simplest 
sort  of  practical  forestry  conservation. 
It  certainly  is  better  than  going  out 
and  putting  the  high  quality  trees,  and 
in  this  way  not  only  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  making  a  profit  from  their 
sale  for  lumber,  but  also  reducing  the 
quality  of  the  woodlot  as  a  whole  by 
the  fact  that  the  diseased,  damaged  and 
poorly  growing  trees  are  left  to  grow 
and  impede  the  others.  When  this  im¬ 
provement  becomes  obvious,  it  also  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  if  one  has  come  this 
far,  he  might  be  able  to  go  farther.  This 
is  the  time  to  call  in  the  extension  for¬ 
ester,  if  it  has  not  been  done  before. 

When  a  plan  has  been  formulated  for 
the  improvement  of  the  woodlot  and  the 
production  of  high  quality  trees,  it  is 
quite  possible  there  will  be  trees  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  woodlot  that  can  be  utilized 
for  pulpwood.  When  work  is  done  in 
the  woodlot  to  improve  its  condition  in 
accordance  with  the  plan,  trees  will 
come  out,  and  when  the  needs  of  the 
farm  are  met  from  this  material,  there 
is  often  a  certain  Amount  of  wood  that 
can  be  sold  for  pulpwood.  If  the  woods 
work  can  be  done  and  the  trees  can  be 
handled  and  sold  at  a  net  profit,  there 
is  no  reason  for  passing  up  this  money. 
It  is  when  the  farmer  starts  to  receive 
money  from  his  woodlot  that  he  realizes 
that  forestry  can  be  profitable. 

Finally,  the  trees  that  have  reached 
the  size  necessary  for  manufacture  into 
lumber,  provide  a  handsome  return 
over  what  they  would  bring  as  firewood. 
But  here  is  where  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  danger,  for  the  temptation  is  always 
to  overcut  so  as  to  get  more  money 
from  the  sale.  If  an  overcut  is  made, 
the  woodlot  starts  on  its  downward 
march.  When  too  many  trees  are 
taken,  the  whole  process  of  providing  a 
continuous  stream  of  products  from  the 
woodlot  is  interrupted.  Following  the 
excessive  cut  comes  a  much  longer  pe¬ 
riod  of  waiting  for  enough  growth  to 
be  put  on,  so  as  to  provide  stumpage 
for  another  cut.  Of  course,  some  may 
figure  that  the  extra  amount  of  money 
from  the  sale  of  the  overcut,  plus  the 
interest  through  the  years,  will  yield  a 
greater  amount  in  the  end.  This  calcu¬ 
lation  is  upset  somewhat  by  the  fact 
that  the  woodlot  now  has  to  be  cut  for 
the  products  needed  on  the  farm,  and 
that  this  continuous  and  necessary  drain 
may  prevent  its  recovery  to  produce  the 
more  valuable  products  again. 

New  York.  E.  t.  s. 


MORE 

WORK 


PULLS  BETTER,  SLIPS  LESS,  DOES 
MORE  WORK.  SCIENTIFIC  TESTS 
BY  FARM  EXPERTS  ON  CLAY, 
LOOSE  SOIL,  SOD,  REVEAL  FACTS 


TVTOW  comes  definite  proof  that 
*  the  most  efficient  tractor  tire 
is  the  Goodyear  Sure-Grip  with 
open  center ,  self-cleaning  tread. 
Impartial  farm  experts  have  com¬ 
pleted  tests  between  open  and 
closed  center  treads — on  the  same 
tractors,  under  identical  condi¬ 
tions —  with  these  conclusive 
results: 

The  open  center  tread  pulled  6%  to 
11%  HEAVIER  draivbar  loads 
with  no  increase  in  slip — delivered 
more  power.  It  pulled  the  same 
drawbar  loads  with  LESS  slip — 
did  more  work  with  less  fuel  in 
same  time. 


The  Goodyear  Margin  of  Saving 

Because  open  center  tread 
tires  pull  better,  slip  less, 
they  do  up  to  22%  more 
work  in  the  same  time.  You 
can  figure  out  for  yourself 
how  much  time  that  saves  in 
busy  seasons  when  you  use 
your  tractor  continuously. 

One  look  shows  you  why 
Goodyear  Sure-Grips  do 
more  work.  That  open  center  tread 
has  no  mud  traps  to  gum  up  and 
rob  you  of  traction.  Those  wide, 
open-at-the-center  channels  sluice 
out  dirt  at  every  turn,  keeping 
the  lugs  clean,  sharp  and  deep- 
biting  for  greater  pull. 


Sore-Grip — T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Robber  Company 

To  get  this  test-proved  triple  sav¬ 
ing  in  faster  work,  greater  fuel 
economy  and  extra  traction,  in¬ 
sist  on  open  center  Goodyear  Sure- 
Grips.  More  and  more  farmers 
are  doing  it  every  day — why  don’t 
you? 


HOW  TESTS  WERE  MADE  — 'tractor  pulling  dynamometer  truck 
used  by  independent  farm  research  group  to  determine  efficiency  of 
open  and  closed  center  tread  tractor  tires.  Truck  i3  scientific  laboratory 
on  wheels,  equipped  with  instruments  that  accurately  register  drawbar 
pull  and  tire-slip.  Tests  made  on  hard  clay  loam,  loose  soil  and  cover 
crops  proved  open  center  tread  superior  under  all  conditions — confirming 
similar  tests  made  on  Goodyear’s  own  large  Arizona  farm. 


NEXT  SPRING 
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■  Mtchael-Leonard's  new  hybrid 

I  sweet  corn  Is  sweeter,  more  tender. 

■  has  giant  size  deep  kernels  for  a 

1  bigger,  better  bite — and  it's  easier 

V  growing!  Chosen  by  nationwide 

1  jury  of  garden  experts!  Sold  by 

1  better  dealers  everywhere. 

1  /JP/y  catalog  describes  in 

1  w  detail.  Write  Michael - 

1  Leonard,  Desk  N  Y  23,  333  W.  35 
h  St..  Chicago  16,  Illinois. 

Uk _ _ _ 

/ff/cAae/- 
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KEEP  YOUR  GUN 

Safe  With 
HOPPE’S  No  9 


Guns  are  good  protectors  from  preda¬ 
tory  animals  and  pests,  but  Hoppe’s 
No  9  is  the  best  protector  for 
guns — to  remove  the  primer, 
powder,  lead  and  metal  foul¬ 
ing — and  to  prevent  rust  and 
pitting  effectively.  Ask  your 
dealer — or  send  10c  for  sam¬ 
ple.  Valuable  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”  FREE  upon  post  card 
request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.  33.  Pa. 


do  you  WORRY? 

Why  worry  and  suffer 
any  longer  if  we  can 
help  you?  Try  a  Brooks 
Patented  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture 
helps  hold  nearly  every 
rupture  securely  and 
gently — day  and  night — at  work  and  at  play. 
Thousands  made  happy.  Light,  neat-fitting.  No 
hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe  or  gouge.  Made 
for  men,  women  and  children.  Durable,  cheap. 
Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never  sold  in  stores. 
Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for  Free  Book  on 
Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and  proof  of 
results.  All  Correspondence  Confidential. 

Brooks  Company,  222-F  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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^tpee’s  Seeds  0*^ 


ICTORY 

A  GIFT  FOR  YOU! 

(  No  Seeds  for  Sale  till  1 946 

When  this  frilly  golden-orange  giant 
gold  was  created  on  Burpee’s  Flora- 
dale  Farms,  we  knew  everyone  would  want 
it  in  1945... symbol  of  victory  and  peace. 
So  we’ll  GIVE  you  a  35c-Packet 
(100  seeds),  if  you  enclose  stamp 
for  postage.  Easy  to  grow,  2  ft.  tall, 
with  loads  of  big  double  blooms. 
Write  for  your  free  seeds  today! 


Seed  Catalog  FREE 

The  paper  shortage  makes  Catalogs 
L  KT  scarce  .  .  .  write  today  if  you  want 

this  leading  American  Seed  Catalog 

All  about  Burpee’s  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables  . . .  with 
pictures  of  all  leading  varieties,  many  in  color.  Newest 
creations  of  Burpee  scientists.. .more  delicious,  more  abun¬ 
dant  Vegetables;  more  lovely,  more  colorful  Flowers.  Read 
about  Burpee’s  new  Hybrid  Vegetables,  and  Flash  Marigold. 

Complete, accurate  descriptions,  with  modest  prices  for  the 
best  seeds  that  grow.  This  catalog  postpaid  as  long  as  supply 
lasts.. .send  postcard  or  coupon  today  to  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co., 

687  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


(To  Burpee  Customers:  You  need 
not  write,  we’llsend  yOur  free  Mari¬ 
gold  seeds  with  your  seed  orders ) 


I  *"  p's  Bes: 


687  Burpee  Building)  Philadelphia  32, Po.  | 

tom..:.  T)  .11".  I 1  Cn—  /I  H  H  ^ 


J.OC- 

IOC 


put. 

-PKt- 


□  Send  5  Pkts.  Burpee’s  Best 
Vegetable  Seeds  No.  7050. 


□  Send  Victory  COEE 
Marigold  Seeds  ||\lC 


1  enclose  stamp. 


*ed  S  0^rrotBeet'. 

Enclosed  is  10c.  i  enclose  stamp.  a 

— . . . . . . ■ 


°r  _ . 

*Jiii>KL 


postp* 


□  Send  Burp**’*  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 


for  TEAT  CANAL 
INFLAMMATIONS! 

The  Gambine  Injection 
Ointment  tube  allows 
you  to  place  this  special 
lubricating  ointment  dir 
rectly  in  the  teat  canal. 

■jlr  No  prolonged  stretching 
of  the  sphincter  muscle! 

•)(  No  danger  of  mechanical 
irritation  or  injury  to  deli¬ 
cate  lining  membranes! 

Tfc-  Definite  germicidal  and 
fungicidal  value! 
sff  Apply  little  or  much,  as 
individual  cases  require! 

Order  several  tubes  from  your  dealer  fo* 
day,  or  write  Gambine  Co.,  52  Vanderbilt 
Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. _ _ 


GAMBINE 

INJECTION  OINTMENT 


F  LEX  - O-SEAL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

Chicago  Metal  Mfg.  Co..  Chicago,  32,  Ill. 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  117  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

1 64  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fresh  native  Eggs  bring  top  prices  in 
the  Boston  Market.  Fair  treatment  and 
prompt  payment.  Market  information 
free  on  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 

S.  &  W.  WALDBAUM,  INC. 

ESTABLISHED  1904 

134  Reade  Street,  New  York  City 

We  are  in  the  market  for  Fancy  White  and  Brown 
Eggs.  Assure  you  prompt  returns  at  satisfactory 
prices  and  a  year  around  outlet.  Mark  your  next 
shipment  to  us  and  convince  yourself. 


Clf  ip  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldei 
•'**■**  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  lnstruc 
... .  tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.\ 


Fancy  Egg  Shippers  X™1 

Bonded  receivers.  Metuchen  Farms,  Ozone  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KIND 
S.  MEYER  &  son,  Inc.,  300  Grwowitli  St..  New  Yoi 


aufooc/ad 

HER 

UDDER 


KEEP  ’EM  WORKING 


A  day  lost,  a  single  milking  retarded 
through  udder  injuries  means  6harply 
lowered  production.  Cuts,  chaps,  bruises 
and  external  hurts  call  for  quick  healing, 
and  even-spreading,  lanolin-loaded  Bag 
Balm  is  your  dependable  aid  in  restor¬ 
ing  soft,  pliable  udder  tissues.  Just  the 
correct  texture  for  beneficial  massage  of 
caked  bag.  Bag  Balm  always  spreads 
right,  stays  on  in  antiseptic  contact. 
Comparison  proves  that  an  udder  oint¬ 
ment  that  merely  LOOKS  like  Bag  Balm 
cannot  assure  you  of  quick  Bag  Balm 
heal-promoting  results.  Next  time  you 
buy  insist  on  Bag  Balm  by  name.  Big 
10-ounce  package  only  60j£,  at  drug, 
feed  and  general  stores.  Cow  booklet 
sent  free. 


W  ^  4  NT  191  PT  1C  _  m 

Bag  balm 


INSIST  ON 


DAIRY  ASSN. 
CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-B, 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


p  TO  PROMOTE 
RAPID  HEALING 


FANCY  QUALITY  EGG  Shippers  for  a  Mir  and 
square  deal  ship  to  UNITED  STATES  EGG  CO., 
348  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St,  Bonded  New  York  City 


December,  1944 


Children’s  Victory  Gardens 
Have  Good  Season 

Last  summer,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  Victory  gardens  planted  by 
the  children  in  some  of  the  rural  sec¬ 
tions  of  Yates  County,  N.  Y.  These 
gardens  were  sponsored  by  the  4-H 
Clubs  of  the  county  through  the  schools. 
The  children  ranged  in  age  from  6  to 
14  years.  Some  planted  their  own  plots. 
Others  helped  with  the  family  gardens. 
Either  form  of  project  was  satisfactory. 
The  primary  purpose  was  to  arouse  in 
the  children  a  real  interest  in  planting 
and  caring  for  crops.  The  children  were 
eager  to  show  their  gardens.  Only  when 
their  plots  had  been  neglected,  which 
was  seldom,  was  there  any  hesitancy. 

All  kinds  of  gardens  were  found — ex¬ 
cellent,  good,  fair  and  a  few  poor  ones. 
Lisle  Gray,  of  Milo  Center,  in  addition 
to  helping  with  the  family  plot,  went 
in  for  a  one-crop  garden  of  his  .own. 
He  planted  and  cared  for  four  75-foot 
rows  of  yellow  danvers  onions,  and  had 
a  beautiful  crop.  His  fertilization  had 
been  just  right,  and  his  cultivation  in¬ 
tensive.  Three  gardens  stood  out  as  su¬ 
perior.  They  belonged  to  Kaye  Trim- 
mingham,  Barbara  Ballard,  both  of 
Branchport,  and  Frank  Chase,  Guya- 
noga.  These  gardens  were  all  good 
sized,  averaging  at  least  50x70  feet,  well 
cultivated  and  kept  free  of  weeds.  They 
had  a  fine  variety  of  standard  veg¬ 
etables  and  showed  that  their  own¬ 


ers  were  real  craftsmen  with  the  hoe. 

Kaye,  in  addition  to  his  good  variety 
of  vegetables,  had  130  sturdy  tomato 
plants,  which  he  had  raised  from  seed. 
Barbara,  although  she  had  a  few  flow¬ 
ers,  had  supplied  her  almost  perfect 
garden  with  a  real  touch  of  color  by 
planting  a  long  row  of  rhubarb  chard. 
Its  bright  red  stalks  and  red-veined 
leaves  furnished  a  line  of  contrasting 
beauty  in  the  midst  of  somber  green. 
Frank  had  no  specialized  crop,  just  a 
superior  vegetable  garden,  which  fur¬ 
nished  not  only  the  family  table  but 
those  of  the  neighbors  as  well. 

The  four  Fingar  children  on  Bluff 
Point  were  ambitious.  Their  plot  was 
about  100x60  feet.  Father  fitted  the  land 
and  later  on  went  through  it  now  and 
then  with  the  horse  cultivator.  The 
children  planted  and  cared  for  their 
fine,  big  garden.  They  were  assisted 
and  advised  by  a  retired  neighbor,  Mr. 
MacMillan.  He  loves  children  and  gar¬ 
dens  and  spends  much  of  his  time 
helping  neighborhood  children  in  worth¬ 
while  projects.  In  his  own  large  garden 
he  has  developed  from  seed  balls  what 
he  calls  “a  six  weeks  potato.”  His  rec¬ 
ord  book  shows  that  these  potatoes  are 
ready  to  dig  about  six  weeks  after 
planting. 

The  success  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
boys  and  girls  visited  strengthen  my 
opinion  that  children  will  do  well  at 
almost  anything  in  which  they  are  in¬ 
terested  and  for  which  they  see  a  rea¬ 
son.  N.  A.  J. 


Yates  County  IN.  Y.)  youngsters  had  some  good  Victory  gardens  this  year.  Frank 
Chase,  of  Guyanoga,  is  shown  here  working  the  soil  in  his  plot. 


The  Nation’s  Apple  Crop 

(Continued  from  page  510.) 
about  one  -  fourth  of  the  commercial 
crop  of  Pennsylvania  and  one-third  of 
the  total  production  of  Stayman  in  the 
United  States.  Virginia  is  the  other  im¬ 
portant  State  for  this  variety,  where  it 
is  exceeded  only  by  York  Imperial.  In 
New  Jersey  it  is  second  to  Rome  Beauty, 
and  in  Ohio  it  is  also  of  importance. 
Stayman  ascended  rapidly  in  popular 
favor  a  few  years  back,  but  is  now  only 
holding  its  own. 

8.  Baldwin — New  York  produces  just 
about  half  of  the  Baldwins  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  New  England,  Ohio  and  Michigan 
account  for  most  of  the  balance.  The 
decline  in  its  popularity  was  hastened 
by  the  severe  winter  of  1933-34. 

9.  Yeliow  Newtown — California  and 
Oregon  produce  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  crop  of  Yellow  Newtown. 
Virginia  and  Washington  produce  the 
balance.  Once  a  prized  variety  of  ex¬ 
port,  it  is  definitely  on  the  decline. 

10.  Ben  Davis — Ben  Davis  and  Gano 
are  produced  largely  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  and  South  Atlantic  States.  New 
York  produces  one-fourth  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  crop.  Once  a  popular  variety  be¬ 
cause  of  early  and  regular  production 
and  good  handling  and  storage  quali¬ 
ties,  low  quality  of  its  fruit  has  placed 
it  in  the  discard. 

11.  Golden  Delicious — Golden  Deli¬ 
cious  is  one  of  the  newcomers  which 
may  be  expected  to  show  an  increase  in 
volume  the  next  few  years.  Nearly 
half  of  this -variety  are  produced  in  the 
Central  States.  One-quarter  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Washington,  leaving  the  bal¬ 
ance  to  be  divided  between  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  Early  fruiting,  long  keeping, 
high  quality  and  an  understanding  of 
how  to  grow  the  variety  are  pushing  its 
production  northward. 

12.  Rhode  Island  Greening  —  Better 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  crop  is  produced  in  New  York 
State.  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  England, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  make  up 
the  balance.  Though  it  has  slipped 
badly  in  years  past,  it  is  more  than  hold¬ 
ing  its  own  in  New  York  State,  esteemed 
for  culinary  and  processing  purposes. 

13.  Wealthy — This  is  the  only  early 
fall  apple  of  commercial  importance. 
New  York  produces  one-third  of  the 
annual  crop,  New  England,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  rest.  Once 
widely  over -planted,  it  has  settled  down 
to  a  place  of  usefulness  in  sections 
where  good  size  of  fruit  can  be  secured. 


14.  Northern  Spy — Three-quarters  of 
the  Northern  Spy  crop  is  produced  in 
New  York  and  Michigan.  Both  States 
produce  almost  bushel  for  bushel  the 
same  amount,  with  New  York  a  trifle 
in  the  lead.  New  England,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  and  Ohio  produce  the  balance.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  high  quality,  Northern  Spy 
is  about  holding  its  own  after  a  severe 
decline  in  popularity  because  of  high 
cost  of  production  associated  with  late 
and  biennial  bearing,  winter  injury,  and 
easy_bruising  of  the  fruit. 

15.  Gravenstein — Nearly  nine-tenths 
of  the  nation’s  Gravenstein  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  California.  New  England,  New 
Jersey  and  other  Western  States  pro¬ 
duce  the  rest.  It  is  on  the  decline  in 
the  West,  but  still  has  a  measure  of  pop¬ 
ularity  in  New  England. 

16.  Cortland  —  Cortland  as  a  new¬ 
comer  has  made  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
but  is  scarcely  known  outside  of  New 
York  and  New  England.  Three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  nation’s  crop  is  produced  in 
New  York  and  the  balance  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 
Early  bearing  and  regular  cropping 
favor  the  variety.  Its  future  is  limited 
by  close  competition  ^vith  McIntosh. 

17.  Black  Twig — Black  Twig  is  grown 
almost  exclusively  in  the  South  Atlan¬ 
tic  States  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not 
a  variety  of  major  importance.  That 
it  appears  on  the  list  of  commercial 
varieties  will  be  a  surprise  to  many. 

Any  survey  of  this  kind  is  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  information. 
The  dependence  of  New  England  and 
New  York  on  a  few  varieties,  almost  a 
single  variety — McIntosh — stands  out. 
The  West,  too,  is  limited  to  a  few  vari¬ 
eties,  but  is  in  a  better  position  in  this 
respect  than  the  East.  Between  the  two 
extremes  stand  the  Central  States,  with 
several  varieties  of  nearly  equal  im¬ 
portance. 

If  there  is  any  one  trend  which  casts 
a  shadow  into  the  future,  it  is  that  the 
varieties  which  have  succeeded  have 
combined  high  quality  with  low  cost  of 
production.  In  other  words,  high  qual¬ 
ity  in  itself  is  essential  to  success  but  is 
not  enough  alone.  Likewise,  low  cost 
of  production  will  not  succeed  by  itself. 
Within  limited  areas  and  for  limited 
uses,  a  high  quality  fruit  of  high  cost 
per  unit  may  succeed,  and,  conversely, 
a  low  quality  fruit  of  low  cost  per  unit 
may  succeed.  But  it  seems  the  general 
trend  that  high  cost  of  production  and 
low  quality  gradually  are  being  left  be¬ 
hind,  and  that  ever  higher  standards  of 
perfection  at  lower  cost  mark  the  road 
to  success. 
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NOW 


CALENDAR 


The  best  way  to  be  sure  of  having  your  fertilizer  when  you  want  it 
is  to  order  it  now  and  then  take  delivery  when  it  is  ready.  With  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  your  barn  or  warehouse  you’ll  be  all  set  to  plant  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  right. 

Armour  is  already  producing  BIG  CROP  Fertilizers.  By  taking  early 
delivery  you  not  only  play  safe,  but  you  help  relieve  the  possible 
strain  later  on  transportation,  manpower  and  storage  facilities.  Don’t 
depend  on  your  neighbor  to  order  early.  Do  your  part  too.  You  need 
dependable  Armour’s  BIG  CROP  to  help  Make  Every  Acre  Do  Its 

Best  ...  to  help  produce  more  from  your 
labor  and  your  land.  See  your  Armour 
Agent — and  order  now. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Armour's 


BIG  CROP 


iFEWTILIZEWC 

Make 
EveryAcre 

Dolts 
Best 


Albany,  Georgia 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Augusta,  Georgia 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Chicago  Heights,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Havana,  Cuba 


DIVISION  OFFICES 

Columbia,  S.  C. 
Columbus,  Georgia 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Montgomery,  Alabama 


San  Ju3n,  Puerto  Rico 


Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York,  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Presque  Isle,  Maine 
Sandusky,  Ohio 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


GENERAL  OFFICES:  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


LET  ARMOUR'S  ACTIVE  PLANT  FOODS 
HELP  MAKE  EVERY  ACRE  DO  ITS  BEST 


FREE 

See  Your 
Armour  Agent 


Your  Armour  Agent  has  this 
free  gift  for  you — a  convenient 
1945  calendar.  Easy  to  read,  a 
sheet  for  each  month,  printed 
in  black  and  red,  size  7  by  10 
inches.  Your  Armour  Agent 
will  give  you  one  gladly  with¬ 
out  obligation,  so  long  as  the 
supply  lasts.  See  him  now. 
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Farm  Income  Taxes 

Under  the  new  Individual  Income 
Tax  Act  of  1944,  farmers  (i.  e.,  persons 
who  derived  at  least  two -thirds  of  their 
gross  income  from  farming)  do  not  have 
to  file  declarations  of  their  estimated 
income  and  tax  for  1944  (Form  1040- 
ES)  and  pay  such  estimated  tax  until 
January  15,  1945.  Since  this  new  law 
also  permits  the  filing  of  the  final  return 
on  January  15  instead  of  March  15,  a 
farmer  can  avoid  the  January  15  filing 
of  a  declaration  and  a  March  15  filing 
of  a  return,  by  filing  his  final  return  on 
January  15,  eliminating  the  declaration 
altogether.  In  such  case,  the  full  final 
tax  is  payable  on  the  filing  of  the  re¬ 
turn,  that  is,  on  January  15,  1945. 

Every  person  whose  gross  income  is 
$500  or  over,  must  file  a  return.  This 
now  includes  minor  children  whose 
earnings  were  previously  taxed  to  their 
parents.  Where  a  child  earns  less  than 
$500  a  year,  neither  parent  nor  child 
need  file  a  return.  Since,  however,  part 
of  a  child’s  earnings  have  probably  been 
withheld  by  his  employer  and  paid  to 
the  government  (even  where  the  earn¬ 
ings  have  been  less  than  $500),  the  child 
should  file  a  refund  claim  for  amount 
of  salary  withheld. 

Farmers  must  still  file  Form  1040,  the 
regular  tax  return,  and  Form  1040-F, 
schedule  of  farm  income  and  expense. 

Gross  Income  —  This  includes  all 
wages  and  receipts  in  cash  or  property 
received  during  the  year  from  the  sale 
of  all  livestock  and  farm  produce 
raised  on  the  farm,  livestock  products, 
and  crops;  and  any  other  miscellaneous 
income.  It  also  includes  profit  (differ¬ 
ence  between  sale  price  and  cost)  from 
the  resale  of  purchased  livestock  which 
are  part  of  a  farmer’s  stock-in-trade  (i. 
e.,'  cattleman  sells  a  steer) ;  and  also 
profit  on  sale  of  purchased  livestock  not 
part  of  stock-in-trade  (with  deprecia¬ 
tion  figured  in),  if  not  held  for  more 
than  six  months  (i.  e.,  dairy  farmer  sells 
a  cow;  farmer  sells  pair  of  horses). 

Deductions — Items  to  be  deducted 
from  gross  income  include:  farm  real 
estate  taxes;  cost  of  purchased  feed,  seed 
and  fertilizer;  maintenance  of  stock; 
minor  repairs  to  and  depreciation  on 
farm  buildings  (not  farm  home);  and 
depreciation  on  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  on  farm  truck  and  car  if  used 
in  farm  operations,  and  -annual  license 
fees  thereon;  cost  of  gas  and  oil  similar¬ 
ly  used  and  taxes  on  same;  cost  of  repair¬ 
ing  machinery,  and  also  cost  of  short¬ 
life  tools.  Cost  of  hired  farm  labor  is 
deductible,  not  only  as  to  salary  paid 
but  also  as  to  value  of  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  furnished.  Household  expense  is 
not  a  deduction,  nor  is  value  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  own  labor.  Depreciation  is  also  al¬ 
lowed  on  all  purchased  livestock,  poul¬ 
try,  orchards  and  small  fruits. 

Where  farm  -  raised  animals  are  lost 
from  disease,  exposure,  injury  or  theft, 
no  deduction  can  be  taken;  but  where 
animals  were  purchased,  their  actual 
cost,  less  depreciation,  can  be  deducted 
if  there  is  no  insurance. 

Bad  debts  owing  to  a  taxpayer  and 
arising  out  of  taxpayer’s  business  can 
be  deducted  in  full.  Non-business  bad 
debts  are  treated  as  short-term  capital 
losses  discussed  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Gains  or  Losses  From  Sale  of  Prop¬ 
erty — Where  capital  assets  (those  not 
subject  to  depreciation),  are  held  for 
less  than  six  months,  the  profit  on  the 
sale  (short-term  capital  gain)  is  wholly 
subject  to  tax  and  a  loss  (short-term 
capital  loss)  is  fully  deductible,  but  not 
in  excess  of  $1,000  or  taxpayer’s  net  in¬ 
come,  whichever  is  less.  If  held  for 
more  than  six  months,  50%  of  gains  on 
such  sales  are  taxable  and  only  50% 
of  the  losses  are  deductible,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  indicated  above.  If  all  of  the  de¬ 
ductible  portion  of  the  loss  (i.  e.,  100% 
or  50%)  cannot  be  used  in  one  year,  the 
taxpayer  can  carry  over  the  unused  part 
of  the  loss  at  the  rate  of  $1000  or  up  to 
amount  of  net  income,  whichever  is 
smaller,  for  each  of  the  following  four 
years  until  he  has  made  full  use  of  such 
deductible  portion  of  the  loss. 

100%  of  the  gain  on  sale  of  personal 
residence  is  subject  to  tax,  if  held  for 
less  than  six  months;  50%  of  such  gain 
if  held  for  more  than  six  months.  No 
loss  on  sale  of  personal  residence  is  de¬ 
ductible. 

Depreciable  business  property  (such 
as  farm  animals  used  for  work  or  for 
breeding  or  dairy  purposes),  and  busi¬ 
ness  real  estate  are  not  capital  assets. 
If  such  property  is  held  for  more  than 
six  months,  only  50%  of  the  net  gain 
on  the  sale  is  taxable,  while  100  per 
cent  of  the  net  loss  is  deductible. 

The  difference  between  gross  income 
and  the  above  deductions  is  called  ad¬ 
justed  gross  income.  Deductions  per¬ 
mitted  from  adjusted  gross  income  in 
order  to  arrive  at  net  income  subject  to 
both  normal  tax  and  surtax,  in¬ 
clude:  non-business  real  estate  taxes, 
State  income  taxes,  retail  sales  taxes 
(generally) ,  motor  vehicle  taxes  (not 
used  in  business),  amusement  and  the¬ 
ater  taxes,  telephone  and  telegraph 
taxes,  and  dues,  luxury  and  transporta¬ 
tion  taxes. 

Where  medical  and  dental  expenses 
for  the  year,  including  premiums  on 
health,  accident  and  hospital  insurance, 
exceed  5  per  cent  of  adjusted  gross  in¬ 
come,  that  portion  in  excess  of  the  5  per 
cent  can  be  deducted.  Charitable  con¬ 
tributions  are  deductible  up  to  15  per 
cent  of  adjusted  gross  income.  The  10 
per  cent  earned  income  credit  has  been 
abolished.  „„ 

(Continued  on  page  527.) 


IILIIS-CHflIIIIIERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  1,  U.  S.  A. 


New  WC  Tractor -Mounted 
Corn  Harvester 

Husks  like  the  human  hand!  Revolution¬ 
ary  new  rubber  roll  and  spring  steel  "fin¬ 
gers”  closely  duplicate  the  skill  of  a  hand 
husker.  Simpler  —  attached  in  a  fraction 
of  usual  time. 


Fits  4  Million  Tractorless 
Farms 

A  complete  power  outfit  priced  within  the 
reach  of  all  family-size  farms  was  first  con¬ 
ceived  by  Allis-Chalmers.  Model  B  Trac¬ 
tor  with  matched  implements  answers  the 
dream  of  farmers  still  using  horses  or  mules. 


Above— Lapping  furrows  uphill  with  a-  Way  Pick-up  Plow 

AT  Allis-Chalmers  we  believe  in  the  farm  as  a  way  of  life 
...  in  family-operated  farms! 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  become  more  independent,  more  successful 
•  •  •  with  home-owned  and  home-operated  equipment  that 
he  can  afford  to  buy,  that  he  can  operate  at  a  profit,  re¬ 
gardless  of  acreage. 

Allis-Chalmers  rubber-tired  tractors  and  their  compan¬ 
ion  tools  and  machines  are  designed,  built  and  priced  to 
attain  this  purpose. 

Model  C-First  SELF-GREASING  Tractor 

‘Sealed  Reservoir  bearings  end  daily  greasing  .  .  .  eliminate  the  grease  gun.  Hun • 

idreds  of  pounds  of  grease  and  hours  of  time  are  saved  in  the  life  of  the  tractor* 


'Model  C  Hydraulically  operated  implements  introduce  "Balanced  Control ”. 
Depth  of  penetration  is  exactly  gauged.  Planter  and  fertilizer  attachments 
are  in  a  compact,  streamlined  unit  integral  with  cultivator. 


CONTROL . 

*  -  — - —  —  •? 


NEW  BALANCED 


The  Choice  of  Experience! 

\TORE  Victors  are  used  for  catching  musk- 
rats  than  any  other  traps.  Try  them  on 
your  trap  fines  and  you’ll  know  they’re  chosen 
because  they’re  right  for  the  job.  Experience 
builds  them  ...  and  experienced  trappers  pre¬ 
fer  them  1  Your  dealer  can  probably  fill  youx 
order  right  note. 


Victor  No.  1  —The  favorite  for  muskrat,  weasel, 
skunk  and  mink.  Ideal  for  drowning  sets. 


VicforNo.  1 VG  (Slop 
Loss)  —  Delayed  ac¬ 
tion  guard  reduces 
wring  -off  and  loss. 
Saving  one  pelf  will 
make  op  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  of  a 
dozen  traps. 


ANIMAL  TRAP  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
LITITZ,  PENNA. 


VICTOR  TRAPS 


IRRITATED  UDDERS? 


V  l«**l  AppU.***  * 

.«d  Ck»pp«t 

1  P 

C|  1  .Ly^*  woswrtw*  ■„ 


Try  This 
CREAMY 
Ointment 


At  first  sign  of  teat  or  udder  crack¬ 
ing,  chapping,  scratches  or  abrasions, 
massage  with  genuine  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
Udder  Ointment.  Soothes  and  softens 
skin;  with  massaging,  helps  stimulate 
local  circulation  and  thereby  promote 
healing.  Antiseptic  on  contact.  Creamy, 
not  “sticky.’*  Disappears  as  you  rub. 
Pleasant  to  use.  Full  half  pound  only 
50c  at  drug,  feed,  other  stores,  hatch¬ 
eries.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 


eeT  the  Genuine _ 


upper  0INTMEHT 


VACCINATE  LIVESTOCK  WITH  THESE 
Dr.  Salsbury  BACTERINS 

Garget:  Use  Autogenous  Garget  Bacteria. 
Tailor-made  for  your  own  herd  from  milk  sam¬ 
ples  from  affected  quarters.  W rite  for  literature 
and  directions  for  sending  sample.  Blackleg 
Bacterin  (Whole  Culture)  ;  Hemorrhagic-Septi¬ 
cemia  Bacterin;  Mixed  Bacterin  (Bovine)  For¬ 
mula  1:  Mixed  Bacterin  (Bovine)  Formula  3. 
Complete  instructions  with  every  package  help 
you  do  the  vaccinating  yourself.  Ask  your  Dr. 
Salsbury  dealer  about  these  bacterins. 


effective  mm  m  #| 

Treatment  SM  fl  \ 
for  Chronic  Iflfll) 
Due  to  Streptococcu 

TITIS 

s  Agalactiae 

•  The  active  agents  in 
Mam-O-Lac  destroy  strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae,  the  cause  of 
most  mastitis  troubles.  Mam-O- 
Lac  is  effective  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases.  Write  for  details. 

L  Kansas  City  Vaccine  Co.,  Dept.  F- 

ABORTION  Vaccine  1 

—  govt.  licensed  1 
strain  19  builds  1 
clean  herds.  Write  1 
for  free  literature  1 
—sent  on  request.  1 
1  Kansas  City  15, Mo.  1 

mam-o-lac 

(TYROTHRICIN' 
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Handling  Raw  Fur 

There  is  little  doubt  that  thousands 
of  dollars  are  lost  every  year  to  farmer 
trappers  through  the  improper  handling 
of  raw  furs.  A  little  care  in  their  pelt¬ 
ing  and  stretching  will  prove  to  be  time 
well  spent,  especially  at  present,  when 
skins  are  bringing  good  prices.  - 

Most  small  fur  bearers,  including 
coon,  are  skinned  and  stretched  fur  side 
in,  an  exception  being  fox.  Even  fox, 
however,  are  usually  stretched  fur  side 
in  until  partially  cured,  and  then  turned 
inside  out  and  replaced  on  the  stretcher. 

When  skinning,  start  by  making  an 
incision  just  below  the  tail  on  the  belly 
side.  In  this  way,  a  small  part  of  the 
belly  fur  is  transferred  to  the  back  of 
the  pelt.  This  is  especially  important 
in  the  case  of  a  small  muskrat,  since  the 
added  length  will  often  put  a  small  hide 
into  the  medium  classification  and  re¬ 
sult  in  a  better  average  price.  Avoid 
cutting  the  glands  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  skunk.  In 
fact,  it  is  much  safer  to  cut  completely 
around  the  glands  of  this  animal  of  evil 
odor,  leaving  a  small  patch  of  fur  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar  on  each  gland.  This 
is  of  no  importance,  as  the  belly  fur 
of  a  skunk  is  of  little  value. 

On  all  animals  except  muskrats  and 
possum,  the  tail  should  be  split  to  its 
tip  and  the  bone  removed  to  prevent 
tainting.  While  working  on  the  tail, 
remove  any  surplus  flesh  or  grease. 
Then  pull  the  skin  down  over  the  body 
toward  the  head,  using  the  knife  only 
when  necessary  and  leaving  as  little 
flesh  and  fat  on  the  pelt  as  possible.  It 
is  necessary,  of  course,  to  use  your 
knife  around  the  ears,  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  sometimes  around  the  front  feet. 
Be  certain  the  knife  is  sharp  and  make 
quick,  clean  cuts.  Sawing  at  the  skin 
with  a  dull  knife  will  often  cause  large 
holes. 

After  the  pelt  is  removed,  drape  it 
loosely  over  a  small  stretcher  and  re¬ 
move  all  excess  fat  and  flesh,  this  time 
using  a  dull  knife.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  scrape  too  deeply,  as  the  roots 
of  the  fur  may  be  damaged.  Then 
stretch  firmly  on  a  proper  sized  stretch¬ 
er,  with  the  back  fur,  which  is  the  more 
valuable,  on  one  side  of  the  board  and 
the  belly  fur  on  the  other.  This  is  eas¬ 
ily  accomplished  by  making  sure  the 
eye  and  ear  holes  are  on  one  side,  and 
the  front  leg  holes  on  the  other.  Make 
very  certain,  however,  that  the  skin  is 
not  stretched  too  tightly  in  an  attempt 
to  make  a  larger  pelt.  This  will  cause 
what  is  known  as  a  paper  hide,  which 
is  of  substantially  less  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  do  not  stretch  too  loosely, 
as  this  will  produce  a  wrinkled  skin  that 
dries  very  slowly,  or  it  may  be  ruined 
entirely  by  becoming  tainted. 

The  spots  around  the  eyes,  ears, 
mouth  and  the  front  leg  holes  are  the 
last  parts  of  the  skin  to  dry.  Small 
tacks  may  be  used  to  tighten  the  skin 
at  these  points.  This  not  only  causes 
the  pelt  to  cure  more  quickly  and  uni¬ 
formly,  but  also  reduces  the  size  of  the 
openings.  When  handling  an  especially 
valuable  pelt,  I  have  sometimes  sewed 
the  skin  almost  together  with  a  large 
darning  needle  and  string.  After  the 
pelt  is  completely  dry,  the  string  is  eas¬ 
ily  removed.  After  stretching,  hang 
in  a  cool  dry  place  out  of  the  reach  of 
mice.  Never  attempt  to  dry  the  skins 
quickly  by  placing  near  a  fire.  In  fact, 
it  is  better  to  hang  the  boarded  furs 
along  the  north  wall  of  a  building.  Re¬ 
move  from  the  stretchers  when  all  parts 
of  the  pelts  are  cured  and  tie  in  bunches 
until  you  are  ready  to  sell. 

Because  of  the  war,  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  steel  stretchers,  but  wooden  ones 
can  be  easily  made.  One-quarter  inch 
thick  soft  pine  is  my  favorite.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  will  provide  a  guide  for 
the  proper  size  stretchers  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  small  fur  bearers  (in  inches): 

Width  at  Width  at 
Length  Bottom  Shoulder 


Muskrat .  20  8  7 

Mink  .  36  4  3 

Weasel .  16  3  2 

Skunk  .  32  9  8 

Coon  .  42  12  10 

Fox  . 42  10  7 


The  stretchers  should  taper  gradually 
from  the  base  to  the  shoulder,  then 
more  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  board. 
The  edges  should  be  smooth  and 
slightly  rounded  to  prevent  tearing  the 
fur.  When  skins  are  left  too  long  on 
wooden  stretchers,  they  sometimes 
stick  tightly  to  the  sides  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove  them  without  tearing  the 
pelt.  A  piece  of  lath,  planed  smooth 
and  sharpened  on  one  end  to  a  dull 
point,  is  of  value  in  their  removal. 

So  far  as  the  marketing  of  raw  fur  is 
concerned,  experience  is  the  best  teach¬ 
er.  Many  traveling  fur  buyers  will  pay 
good  prices,  and  fair  treatment  is  given 
from  most  any  large  fur  house  that  ad¬ 
vertises  annually  in  reputable  publica¬ 
tions.  Beware,  however,  of  the  strange 
buyer  who  offers  unusually  high  prices 
for  a  few  of  your  best  pelts,  and  then 
tries  to  grade  the  great  majority  into 
small  or  slightly  unprime  classifications. 
Pick  your  buyer  carefully,  tend  your 
lines  regularly  and  spend  a  little  extra 
time  on  each  skin.  The  value  of  these 
precautions  will  be  indicated  by  the 
greater  size  of  your  fur  check,  d.  s.  c. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 


TAKE  YOUR 


JLhere’s  a  crisis  in  the  making! 

If  stocks  pile  up  in  fertilizer  plants  and 
agents*  warehouses,  the  stream  of  sup¬ 
ply  will  choke  up.  You  can  break  this 
bottleneck  by  buying  your  fertilizer 
now  and  hauling  it  home.  War  Food 
Administration  warns  “now 
or  never”  for  1945  fertilizer. 

Stocks  must  be  moved  fast  or 
the  lack  of  man-power  will 
cause  a  paralyzing  shortage. 

Take  the  Chilean  Nitrate 
situation  for  example.  To 
supply  the  quantity  needed 
for  1945  crops,  many  cargoes 
must  be  unloaded  each 


month  at  each  port,  then  moved  out  by 
train  and  truck  for  immediate  alloca¬ 
tion.  It  must  move  out  of  agents*  hands 
as  fast  as  it  moves  in.  If  not,  the 
choke -up  starts  and  works  back  to  the 
ports,  even  back  to  the  ships. 

Already  there*s  a  threatened  shortage  of 
nitrogen,  due  to  sharply  increased  war 
needs.  Unless  you  help  smash 
the  bottleneck  by  taking  your 
nitrate  as  soon  as  it  is  offered, 
the  shortage  will  become  acute. 
Thousands  of  tons  will  pile^ip 
at  U.S.  ports  or  on  the  docks 
ip  Chile.The  only  place  Chilean 
nitrate  does  you  any  good 
is  on  your  crops.  Get  yours 
now  .  . .  while  you  can. 


Storage  Tips 

Pile  all  materials  on  dry 
boards  in  bam  or  shed. 

Pile  materials  separately. 

Keep  piles  close  together. 

Destroy  the  bags  when 
you  use  the  contents. 


Buy  Your  Fertilizer  NOW. ..Take  it  NOW.. .Store  it  Till  it’s  Needed 


This  message  is  published  to  assist  the  War  Food  Administration  and 
the  fertilizer  industry  .  .  .  to  help  YOU  to  get  the  fertilizer  you  need. 


Low-Cost  One-Gun 
POWER  SPRAYER 


►  "BEAN  Little  Giant"  delivers 

6-7  gallons  a  minute  at  400  lbs 
pressure.  Two- cyl.  Bean  pump. 
JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
243  W.JulianSt.,SanJose, Calif. 


Burpee’s  GIANT 

PETUNIAS. 

_  Exquisitely  ruffled  and  25*  . 
fringed, rtchlyvemed.Glor-  PACKET 
loos  giant  5-inch  blooms  in  mm 
shades  of  Scarlet,  Pink, 

Lavend.r,  Copper  Color., 
otc.,  mixed— a  26c-Packet  of  Seeds 
*x>stpaid_forjustlOc~ Senddime  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  673  Burpee  Bid® 


Burpee*.  Se.d 
Catalog  FREE 

Phila.  32.  Pa. 


Get  the  Worm!} 


It’s  going  to  pay  to  be  an  "early  bird”  in 
planning  your  1945  feeding  program.  Es¬ 
pecially  if  you  want  to  get  the  most  nutri¬ 
tional  value  out  of  "green  gold”  grassland 
forage  crops.  Because  of  shortage  of  ma¬ 
terials,  manpower  and  shipping  facilities, 
there  won’t  be  enough  Craine  Silos  to  go 

.  around  next  spring.  So  look  ahead.  Get 
your  own  "priority”  on  a  "Better-Built” 

Craine  by  ordering  now.  Take  delivery  this  winter 
.  . .  and  be  sure  of  safe  storage  for  home-grown 
feeds  next  year.  Write  today  for  information! 

CRAINE.  INC.  1214  Taft  St.  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL 


Easy  To  Turn  Trees  Into  Money 

U.k.i  Lumktr.  Belsaw  Models  in 

tin,  mingles,  and  20  feet  sawing 

cr»Ut.  I  ilk.  lengths.  Patented  Mechan- 

*ca*  Feed,  accurate  set  works  and 
PositiF®  dogs.  Use  tractor  or  old 
p'  *ato  engine  for  low  cost  power.  Thousands 
<¥**4  for  commercial  sawing:.  Pays  for  itself 
outckly.  Send  poet  card  today  for  FREE  booklet. 
How  To  Make  Lumber*'  and  Catalog:  of  Woodworking 

Ml  „Eqa'p“ont‘  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO. 

^  P<pte  1829- D»  3542  Main  Street.  Kansas  City  2t  Mo. 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  aeneible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yourg  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Tree.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here's  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  bold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE;  Inc._ 
Dept.  44-L,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
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Now  that  winter  is  here  .  .  .  it’s  a 
pretty  good  time  of  year  to  check  up 
on  the  tractor  parts  you  may  be  need¬ 
ing  next  spring. 

Because,  if  you  wait  until  plowing 
time,  you  may  be  out  of  luck.  Repair 
men  may  be  scarce,  parts  may  be  hard 
to  get — or  impossible  to  get.  So  inspect 
your  tractor  now — check  what  you’re 
going  to  need,  and  send  in  your  order 
at  once! 

Of  course,  if  you’ve  used  Gulflube 


Motor  Oil  in  your  tractor,  your  en¬ 
gine  will  probably  be  in  first-class  con¬ 
dition.  For  Gulflube  is  a  sturdy  oil 
that  protects  your  engine  longer, 
and  does  a  lot  to  prevent  mechanical 
breakdowns  due  to  lubrication  failure ! 
Be  sure  to  keep  your  tractor  filled  with 
Gulflube — the  premium  oil  at  a 
thrifty  price! 

You  might  also  do  well  to  make  use 
of  the  many  other  Gulf  Farm  Aids  de¬ 
scribed  below.  For  instance: 


WHERE  TO  GET  GULF  FARM  AIDS! 

Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  and  other  Farm 
Aids  are  obtainable  either  at  your  Good 
Gulf  Station  or  at  Gulf  distributing  plants. 
You  can  get  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  and  other  products  for  home  and 
farm  at  Gulf  Stations,  grocery,  drug,  and 
hardware  stores,  and  at  milk  gathering 
stations,  and  feed  stores. 


(For  winter,  we  recommend  S.A.E. 
90.)  An  extremely  high-quality  lu¬ 
bricant  for  use  in  transmissions, 
rear-axle  drives  other  than  hypoid, 
and  final  drives.  Unusually  efficient, 
even  under  extreme  pressures. 


60  PAGES  OF  HELPFUL 
SERVICE  HINTS! 


Get  Gulf’s  Farm  Tractor 
Guide  by  writing  Gulf 
Farm  Aids,  Room  3800, 

Gulf  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It’s  FREE  and 
has  complete  information  on  tractor  care. 
Write  us  the  type  of  tractor  you  operate. 
We’ll  send  you  the  Guide  by  return  mail  I 


GULF  TRANSGEAR 
LUBRICANTS 
E.P. 


GULFLEX 

\  WHEEL-BEARING 
GREASE 


This  remarkable  grease  is  smooth, 
and  of  medium  fiber.  Resists  action 
of  water.  Gives  you  better  lubrica¬ 
tion,  and  up  to  three  times  longer 
service.  More  stable  in  bearings. 


CHECK  THESE  OTHER  EFFICIENT 
GULF  FARM  AIDS! 

Gulf  Kerosene 
‘'That  Good  Gulf  Gasoline” 
Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricant 
Gulfiex  Waterproof  Grease 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray 
Red  Top  Axle  Grease 
Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil 
Gulfspray 

Gulf  Penetrating  Oil 
Gulf  Screw  Worm  Killer 
Gulf  Fly  Repellent  and  Tick  Killer 


HERE’S  A 
"PRE-STORAGE" 

TIP  FOR  YOU! 

_  Here’s  a  good  way  to 

;  keep  your  tractor  from 

damage  due  to  exposure. 
WMIP  Before  putting  your 

i  ~^\  tractor  in  storage,  ap- 

(OiFS  ply  Gulf  NO-RUST  No. 

1  to  all  metal  surfaces. 
Merely  swab  or  brush 
heavy  coating  on  surface 
of  metal  for  solid  protection  against  rust, 
exposure,  and  extreme  weather  conditions. 


New  York  Farm  Reports 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY 

Every  local  weekly  paper  features 
from  one  to  a  dozen  auctions,  and  the 
handbills  are  everywhere,  until  one 
wonders  where  the  cows  are  all  going. 
The  natural  turnover  of  farms  and 
stock  caused  by  death,  ill  health  and 
other  normal  reasons  are  now  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  help  shortage  and  the 
high  price  that  bare  farms  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  bring  from  city  buyers. 

The  many  sales  bring  out  some  in¬ 
teresting  highlights.  At  a  sale  near 
Halcott,  seven  farmers  bid  briskly  for 
a  cow  dog,  which  was  struck  off  for  the 
record  price  of  $100,  while  the  cows 
sold  averaged  only  $103  apiece.  At  an¬ 
other  sale  a  bedspread,  woven  in  1840 
by  Cynthia  Hull  of  Delhi,  fetched  $170. 
These  are  the  unusual;  the  present  aver¬ 
age  is  that  dry  stock  and  young  stock  is 
bringing  very  little,  milch  cows  fresh 
and  near  springing  run  around  $110  to 
$125,  according  to  size  and  condition, 
farm  implements  are  rather  higher  than 
they  should  be,  and  horses  and  pigs  are 
a  drug  on  this  market. 

A  visit  to  local  butcher  shops  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  stories  of  meat  fam¬ 
ine  we  heard  early  in  the  war.  Beef  is 
not  plentiful,  and  pork  is  scarce  and 
high,  yet  large  fat  hogs  are  begging  a 
market,  and  butchers  refuse  to  buy. 
The  reason?  The  finicky  public,  butch¬ 
ers  say,  will  not  buy  heavy  pork.  Dur¬ 
ing  middle  October  I  know  of  two 
large,  well  fattened,  but  not  over  fat 
hogs  that  would  have  tipped  the  scales 
at  between  three  and  four  hundred, 
that  sold,  respectively,  for  $30  and  $35 
on  the  hoof. 

Fall  weather  favored  hard  pressed 
farmers  and  much  fall  plowing  was 
done.  A  young  neighbor  is  doing  cus¬ 
tom  plowing  for  $2.50  per  hour.  On  our 
hilly  farms,  a  good  day’s  work  with  a 
team  is  conceded  to  be  an  acre  a  day, 
but  the  tractor  plow  will  do,  on  any  rea¬ 
sonably  level  land,  nearer  an  acre  an 
hour.  No  wonder  horses  go  begging! 

I  wonder  if  any  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  will  recall  the  Jerseys  at  Deer 
Run  Farm,  whose  story  I  told  some 
years  back?  They  are  still  with  us,  the 
herd  augmented  now  by  heifers  with 
Meridale  and  Sisson-strain  blood  and 
headed  now  by  the  registered  sire, 
Deer  Run  Mohican,  a  Design-strain  bull 
from  the  herd  of  the  late  Lynn  Martin, 
near  Ashmand.  Our  heifers  and  cows 
are  still  all  grades,  but  we  hope  in  the 
near  future  to  add  a  few  pure-breds. 
The  grand  old  cow,  Isabelle,  now  in  her 
fourteenth  year  and  carrying  her 
eighth  calf,  is  still  going  strong,  having 
survived  with  flying  colors  the  numer¬ 
ous  perils  that  beset  high-producing 
dairy  cows,  including  a  recent  bout 
with  mastitis.  Two  daughters  in  the 
herd,  both  sired  by  the  same  pure-bred 
sire,  show  their  dam’s  excellent  quality 
in  appearance;  the  elder,  Florabelle, 
nearing  the  close  of  her  first  lactation, 
has  bettered  her  dam’s  heifer  record. 
This  group  of  grade  Jerseys,  bought  for 
type  and  production  and  carefully 
culled  out  over  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  receives  no  ensilage,  is  kept  on 
“wild  pasture”  and  fed  average  to  poor 
hay,  with  some  millet  and  green  oats. 
They  have  had  only  a  small  loss  from 
either  mastitis  or  abortion  and  have 
been  consistent  money  makers.  Grain  is 
fed  in  the  ratio  of  one  pound  to  each 
three  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 

New  York.  k.  s.  h. 


OTSEGO  COUNTY 

In  spite  of  many  handicaps,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  locality  had  a  successful  sea¬ 
son.  Labor  was  scarce  in  haying  time, 
but  more  machinery  was  used,  and  the 
weather  was  the  best  we  have  had  in 
years,  so  barns  are  filled  to  capacity 
with  top  quality  hay.  Small  grains  did 
well,  corn  was  good,  and  potatoes 
yielded  well,  although  we  hear  some 
complaints  of  rot.  Milk  production  has 
been  considerably  increased.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  wartime  demand  for  vege¬ 
tables,  more  truck  crops  were  raised. 
City  women  helped  with  the  harvest 
and  did  an  excellent  job.  Many  high 
school  boys  from  the  city  were  employed 
in  this  area  during  the  summer.  One 
of  their  supervisors  told  me  that  they 
were  about  75  per  cent  successful,  and 
I  think  that  is  pretty  good,  considering 
that  only  a  few  of  them  had  had  previ¬ 
ous  experience  and  that  they  could  be 
given  only  a  short  period  of  training. 

All  farm  operations  have  had  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  labor  situation.  In  my 
own  case,  it  has  meant  selling  the  dairy 
herd  and  replacing  it  with  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  This  beef  project  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  it  will  be  profitable,  but  it  is 
interesting.  Although  beef  cows  do  not 
have  to  be  milked,  there  is  still  plenty 
of  labor  connected  with  their  care.  They 
must  have  tight  fences  and  stout  pens. 
At  present  I  am  giving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  fattening  a  bunch  of  steers. 

Although  the  hog  market  has  not 
been  good,  I  look  for  it  to  pick  up  before 
spring.  I  keep  registered  Spotted  Po¬ 
land  Chinas.  In  order  to  save  labor  and 
feed,  I  have  culled  the  herd  to  the  very 
limit,  keeping  only  the  very  best  of  the 
brood  sows.  I  believe  this  is  the  time  to 
stay  in  the  livestock  business  if  it  can 
be  done. 

Instead  of  filling  the  silos  this  year,  I 
raised  corn  to  husk,  and  was  fortunate 


CONCRETE 

materials  are  , 
widely  available 


for  needed  farm 


improvements 

Concrete  materials — Portland  cement, 
sand  and  gravel  or  stone — are  widely 
available  to  help  farmers  build  for 
greater  wartime  food  production. 

Set  the  stage  now  for  producing  more 
eggs,  pork,  beef  and  dairy  products— 
by  building  clean,  sanitary,  feed-saving, 
concrete  floors  in  your  poultry  house, 
feed  lot  and  bam ;  by  building  a  manure 
pit,  storage  cellar,  water  tank  or  other 
modem  improvements  of  economical, 
long-lasting  concrete. 

If  you  need  help, getin  touch  with  your 
concrete  contractor,  ready-mixed  con¬ 
crete  producer  or  building  material  deal¬ 
er.  We  will  help  with  free  plan  sketches. 
Just  check  list  below  and  mail  today. 


Paile  on  p^nn^pottoljonJjnail 


I"!  Dairy  barn  floors 
n  Poultry  houso  floors 
I-!  Feeding  floors 
I~1  Milk  houses 
PI  Foundations 


l~~l  Manure  pits 
I  I  Grain  storages 
("I  Storage  cellars 
f~l  Tanks,  troughs 
E~1  Farm  repairs 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Oept.KI  2-1-16,  347  Madlsoi  Art.,  Niw  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Dept.M12-a-16, 1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


Plan 
Now 
lor  Your 
New  Silo 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
for  your  1945  silo. 

Lumber  will  continue 
to  be  a  war  need.  There’s  not 
enough  to  go  around  in  Una- 
dilla  standard  of  quality. 

Get  your  order  in  early  for  your 
Unadilla  Silo.  It  is  made  of 
highest  quality  materials  avail¬ 
able.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  just 
any  silo.  To  be  sure  of  a  Una- 
dilla,  specify  your  need  early. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


ASTITIS 

IS  BEING  CURED 

|  We  have  a  complete  line  of 
latest  effective  treatments. 
Write  us  for  particulars. 

Anchor  serum  co.  indianapous.  mo. 


$  w 


Peters  family,  world's  first 
.  hog  serum  manufacturers 


•  When  You  Think  of  Hog  Serum 
Always  Think  of  PETERS  SERUM 


PETERS  SERUM  CO„  LABORATORIES 
4408-12  Main  St.  Kansas  City  2.  Mo. 
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in  having  it  mature,  since  our  growing 
season  is  usually  very  short.  My  main 
crop  was  Cornell  34-53,  not  wholly  sat¬ 
isfactory  because  the  ears  are  small, 
and  I  found  it  susceptible  to  smut  and 
corn  borer.  However,  it  ripened  well. 
As  an  experiment,  I  grew  four  different 
DeKalb  hybrids,  but  only  one,  No.  65, 
seems  adapted  to  this  climate.  It  has  a 
large  ear,  well  filled  with  uniform  ker¬ 
nels.  There’s  nothing  like  a  full  corn 
crib  to  give  a  farmer  a  sense  of  secur¬ 
ity  against  the  winter.  j.  g.  e. 


ALBANY  COUNTY 

The  past  season  in  this  section  has 
been  most  satisfactory  for  hay  and 
grain.  We  had  a  good  share  of  rain, 
falling  at  intervals  frequent  enough 
during  critical  periods  to  salvage  pas¬ 
ture,  grain  and  gardens;  the  latter 
yielding  quantities  of  vegetables  from 
the  spring  months  until  late  autumn. 
Sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  beans,  peas, 
beets,  potatoes  and  melons  were  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  where  a  garden  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  or  more  of  these,  a  neighbor 
generously  supplied  or  exchanged  prod¬ 
uce.  Those  having  no  gardens  were 
frequently  given  enough  to  supply  their 
need  from  the  abundance  of  a  nearby 
neighbor.  One  progressive  gardener 
had  three  extensive  plantings  of  peas 
and  sweet  corn  for  his  family.  After 
their  needs  were  supplied,  friends  were 
invited  to  pick  freely  from  the  well 
filled  vines. 

In  the  Northern  part  of  the  country, 
the  apple  orchards  yielded  well,  help 
being  imported  from  outside  the  State 
to  assist  in  picking  and  packing.  The 
honey  crop,  due  to  rather  heavy  June 
rains  at  critical  stages,  is  estimated  to 
be  below  normal.  Hickory,  butternuts 
and  black  walnuts  are  an  abundant 
crop.  An  absence  of  squirrels  and  chip¬ 
munks,  scurrying  through  the  leaves  to 
collect  their  winter  food,  is  noted  in 
some  sections  this  autumn.  A.  e.  m. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

We  take  many  things  for  granted  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  so  commonplace  while 
they  really  are  great  blessings.  That 
thought  came  to  me  as  I  pondered  over 
a  letter  from  Calvin.  All  summer  and 
fall  I  wrote  to  him  about  home  doings, 
about  how  mamma  had  canned  fruit, 
from  strawberries  to  pears,  including  80 
quarts  of  peaches,  and  about  the  extra 
good  muskmelons  we’ve  had.  He  writes 
that  he  has  not  tasted  any  fresh  fruit 
since  he  has  been  in  England,  and  that 
the  English  never  saw  a  muskmelon, 
and  how  he  has  longed  for  some  home 
raised  fruit.  Here,  we  just  pick  and 
eat  without  a  thought  of  what  that 
would  mean  to  folks  who  have  none. 
Calvin  in  England  and  Lewis  in  France 
both  speak  of  almost  constant  rain,  and 
so  cold  they  wore  wool  underwear  all 
summer.  How  in  the  world  do  the  farm¬ 
ers  there  raise  any  crops  or  save  what 
they  do  raise  from  mold?  I  have  read 
much  about  La  Belle  France  and  Merrie 
England,  but  the  U.  S.  A.  shines  brighter 
than  since  ever  our  boys  tell  of  the 
weather  over  there.  No  wonder  the 
colonials  came  to  America! 

That  farmers  are  fully  capable  of 
thinking  for  themselves  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  sting  them 
twice  in  the  same  place.  Last  year, 
there  was  a  frantic  plea  for  more  meat 
and  more  eggs.  Farmers  responded  with 
the  most  tremendous  output  of  hogs  and 
poultry  products  in  all  history  and  then 
got  a  stinging  they  will  not  forget.  Hog 
prices  went  down  and  stockyard  charges 
went  up,  especially  for  holdovers,  so 
that  all  profit  disappeared.  Here  in  the 
Midwest,  eggs  dropped  to  10  cents  a 
dozen,  and  in  some  places  could  not  be 
sold  at  any  price.  The  farmers  vowed 
never  again,  so  brood  sows  and  mature 
hens  went  to  market,  chick  orders  were 
cancelled  and  hog  herds  reduced  to  a 
point  of  normalcy.  Last  week,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  yards  had  a  run  of  39,000  for  the 
week,  while  last  spring  they  often  had 
that  many  in  one  day.  Eggs  have  gone 
from  10  cents  to  50  cents  a  dozen  as 
farmers  geared  their  output  to  “de¬ 
mand”  rather  than  to  “command.”  The 
shortage  of  butter  in  stores  is  explained 
as  being  due  to  demands  by  the  army, 
yet  service  men  home  on  furlough  say 
they  get  very  little  butter;  something 
is  screwy  somewhere. 

Blessed  is  he  who  keepeth  shut  his 
mouth.  Evidently  Washington  is  not 
blessed.  One  official  said  over  the  radio 
that  coffee  was  very  short  and  would 
be  rationed.  Immediately,  every  house¬ 
wife  in  the  land  rushed  to  the  stores 
and  laid  in  a  big  supply  of  coffee,  but 
two  days  later  another  official  said  there 
was  plenty  of  coffee.  However,  nor¬ 
mal  trade  had  been  disrupted  and  a 
coffee  panic  started,  all  for  nothing  ex-  j 
cept  that  Washington  opened  its  big 
mouth.  I  wonder  why. 

A  couple  of  big  apple  trees  died,  so 
now  they  are  wood.  Soon  be  time  to 
set  up  the  big  heating  stove.  You  may 
have  a  fancy  room,  but  give  me  a  big 
stove,  roll  in  a  big  chunk  of  dry  apple 
wood,  fill  the  old  pipe  and  relax,  and 
cares  do  vanish,  with  dreams  of  yes¬ 
terday  and  plans  for  tomorrow.  That’s 
solid  comfort,  and  who  could  ask  for 
more?  l.  b.  reber. 

Michigan. 


One  of  Royster's  20  modem  plants. 
r 

Hgyster  continues  a  traditional  policy 

~~Top  Quality  fertilizers  ONLY 


Back  in  1885,  F.  S.  Royster  established  his  first 

fertilizer  factory.  Today,  20  factories  with  a 
capacity  of  more  than  half  a  million  tons  a  year 
supply  the  demand  for  Royster  fertilizers.  And  the 
Royster  search  for  better  formulas,  raw  materials 
and  methods  of  manufacturing  continues  with  in¬ 
creased  vigor. 

Trained  Royster  chemists  and  agronomists  have 
developed  modern,  scientific  formulas  in  laboratory 
and  field.  Our  Research  and  Farm  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  carries  on  special  experimental  work,  and  field 
testing  continues  despite  wartime  handicaps. 

One  of  the  new  achievements  of  these  research 
facilities  is  the  development  of  Royster’s  6-Plant- 
Food  Fertilizers.  Many  soils  are  lacking  in  calcium. 


sulphur  and  magnesium  as  well  as  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash.  Royster’s  6-Plant-Food 
Fertilizers  carry  sufficient  amounts  of  all  six. 

And  to  make  sure  that  Royster  fertilizers  have 
every  opportunity  to  be  evenly  distributed  through 
the  soil,  all  Royster  brands  are  fully  seasoned  and 
precision-milled.  Uniform  grinding  and  thorough 
curing  well  ahead  of  shipping  makes  Royster  ferti¬ 
lizers  easy  to  drill.  No  gumming  or  bridging! 

Follow  your  State  Experiment  Station’s  recom¬ 
mendation  of  pounds-per-acre  and  grade  on  your 
crops.  And  when  you  buy  from  your  dealer,  remem¬ 
ber  Royster’s  60  years  of  leadership,  and  be  sure  to 
get  the  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  made,  cured,  aged 
and  field  tested  by  the  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co. 


For  Bigger  Yields,  Buy 


rRpyster 

Field  Tested  Fertilizers 


Buy  early 
and 

Buy  Bonds 
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taxpayer  is  equally  affected.  When  children 
whose  districts  would  otherwise  pay  tuition 
for  their  education  in  a  higher  grade  school, 
come  over  to  New  York  for  their  education, 
Pennsylvania  loses  that  tuition,  and  either  the 
school  tax  rate  goes  up  or  the  education  sys¬ 
tem  suffers  from  loss  of  revenue.  In  other 
words,  every  one  is  the  loser.  The  local  school 
officials  in  New  York  will,  no  doubt,  get  more 
State  aid  because  of  greater  attendance,  but 
who  will  dare  to  claim  that  that  is  the  purpose 
of  State  aid? 

Yet  the  Education  Department  condones 
these  raids  on  the  public  treasury,  and  in  doing 
so,  it  is  living  up  to  its  unenviable  reputation 
of  running  the  most  extravagant  school  sys¬ 
tem  in  America.  According  to  the  latest  of¬ 
ficial  figures,  New  York  leads  all  48  States 
both  in  “current  expense  and  interest”  at 
$160.01  per  rural  pupil,  compared  with  Mass¬ 
achusetts’  $134.20,  New  Jersey’s  $119.04  and 
Pennsylvania’s  $97.37;  and  also  in  “capital  out¬ 
lay”  at  $81.96  per  rural  pupil,  compared  with 
$22.03  in  Massachussetts,  $12.32  in  New  Jersey 
and  $6.03  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  full  extent  of  this  enrollment  of  out- 
of-State  pupils  is  not  publicly  known,  but, 
no  matter  how  limited,  it  should  be  stopped  by 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility,  and  if 
they  fail  or  refuse  to  act,  the  law  must  be 
changed  to  make  such  free  ttuition  illegal. 


Farmers9  Foes  Defeated 

ONE  of  the  most  encouraging  results  in  the 
November,  1944,  political  contests  was  in 
Oneida  County,  where  the  vote,  as  finally  tal¬ 
lied,  surely  points  the  way  to  the  eclipse  of  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Rathbun  as  a  political  leader  in  New 
York  State  politics. 

Mr.  Rathbun  had  three  candidates,  all  of 
them  admittedly  “his  men,”  just  as  he  has  had 
“his  men”  doing  his  bidding  in  Albany  for 
the  past  ten  years,  to  the  injury  of  dairy¬ 
men  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Milk 
Trust.  Fortunately,  his  boss  rule  was  stopped 
last  month,  and  it  was  stopped  principally  by 
the  farm  and  rural  vote  in  the  county. 

William  H.  Hampton,  five-term  Republican 
Senator,  was  beaten  by  Vincent  R.  Corrou,  who 
polled  48,913  votes  to  Hampton’s  46,470.  In 
this  contest,  the  Republican  majority  was  cut 
in  24  of  the  26  towns  and  was  3,054  less  than 
in  1940. 

Frank  A.  Emma,  the  Democratic  candidate 
in  the  2nd  Assembly  District,  had  an  easy  vic¬ 
tory,  winning  by  more  than  7,000  votes.  In 
his  case,  too,  the  farm  vote  was  better  by  1,674 
than  in  1940.  In  the  1st  Assembly  District  con¬ 
test,  where  the  odds  were  heavily  against  the 
Democratic  candidate,  Alvin  G.  Knobloch,  the 
vote  was  22,583  for  Harlow  Bacon,  Republican, 
against  22,136  for  Knobloch. 

So  Mr.  Rathbun  retains  but  one  Assembly- 
man  out  of  his  original  three  candidates,  and 
in  view  of  his  unexpectedly  narrow  margin  of 
victory,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  Mr.  Bacon 
may  well  stand  on  his  own  two  feet,  free  from 
his  sponsor’s  influence.  The  change  that  was 
long  overdue  for  dairymen  in  Oneida  County 
is  now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  newly  elected  officials  will  appreciate 
their  opportunity  for  constructive  service  to 
agriculture  and  take  full  advantage  of  it. 


December,  1944 

Wheat  Penalty  Enforced 

Will  you  please  advise  us  the  best  thing  to  do  on 
the  following  facts:  We,  husband,  wife  and  wife’s 
mother,  operate  a  farm  here  in  Lancaster  County, 
Virginia.  We  keep  a  large  flock  of  poultry,  raise 
grain,  and  feed  it  to  these  birds,  besides  buying  much 
more  grain  than  we  raise.  When  the  AAA  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program  came  along,  we  did  not  agree  or  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  policy,  so  never  signed  up.  Our  lands 
were  not  measured  and  no  report  given  of  wheat  or 
other  acreages.  Yet  now  we  receive  a  demand  from 
the  U.  S.  Attorney’s  Office  in  Richmond  for  $86.81, 
arising  out  of  wheat  marketing  penalties  for  1941  and 
1942.  We  do  not  believe  any  penalty  is  justified, 
since  we  have  taken  no  part  in  the  program  and  have 
sold  no  grain  from  the  farm.  mrs.  s.  j. 

Virginia. 

NDER  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  late  1942  in  the  case  of  Filburn 
v.  Wickard,  these  wheat  quota  penalties  are, 
from  a  technical  standpoint,  legal  and  enforce¬ 
able  against  farmers.  This  is  true,  even  though 
the  wheat  may  have  been  planted  before  the 
penalty  was  increased  from  15  to  49  cents  per 
bushel,  and  even  though  the  wheat  was  fed  as 
grain  on  the  farm  and  not  sold  in  the  open 
market.  As  early. as  May,  1941,  Secretary 
Wickard  himself  stated  that  farmers  should 
not  be  penalized  for  providing  for  feed  short¬ 
ages.  The  quotas  were  finally  suspended  in 
February,  1943. 

Yet  in  the  late  spring  of  1944,  when  the  feed 
shortage  was  an  actual  serious  fact,  Govern¬ 
ment  attorneys  threatened  prosecution  to  en¬ 
force  a  wheat  penalty  against  a  farmer  who 
never  signed  up  under  any  AAA  quota  pro¬ 
gram  and  who,  besides,  used  the  wheat  on  his 
own  farm.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand 
how  even  an  ardent  New  Deal  bureaucrat 
could  logically,  in  tune  with  the  times,  justify 
such  a  proceeding.  In  the  past  twelve  years, 
Washington  officials  have  always  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  their  ability  to  adjust  their  thinking 
and  their  planning  as  events  demanded.  When 
the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  however,  their 
adaptability  has  not  functioned  too  well.  Their 
insistence  on  fighting  Filburn,  the  Ohio  farmer, 
up  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  three  years  ago 
was  one  good  example,  and  the  present  case 
is  even  more  illustrative. 

When  we  wrote  to  Secretary  Wickard  about 
this,  we  were  advised  it  was  not  within  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  exceptions.  Is  it  possible  that  the  New 
Deal  has  now  become  so  old  that  its  policies 
are  no  longer  as  flexible  as  they  were  once 
advertised? 


What  Farmers  Say 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  a  three-year  renewal  to  your 
valuable  magazine.  All  of  your  issues  are  good,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  October  and  November  numbers 
were  particularly  full  of  interesting,  worthwhile  read¬ 
ing.  Hurrah  for  a  paper  brave  enough  to  fight  for 
what  they  believe  is  right!  Long  may  you  flourish 
and  make  trouble  for  evil  doers!  When  you  speak 
out,  it  does  the  hearts  and  souls  of  us  country  people 
good  to  know  we  have  such  a  friend.  R.  w.  H. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  and  will  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  many  readers  of  your  journal.  My 
wife  has  recently  subscribed  and  when  she  is  through 
reading  it,  she  sends  it  on  to  me.  I  am  only  a  service 
man,  hoping,  as  all  of  us  are,  to  get  back  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  that  little  place  in  the  country.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  men  here  at  this  camp  alone  who 
sure  appreciate  your  paper  when  I  get  it,  as  I  let 
all  of  them  read  it.  Usually  it  is  pretty  much  worn 
out  by  the  time  I  get  it  back.  pfc.  c.  c.  l. 


The  editorial  in  your  October  issue,  “No  Value  in 
Paper  Promises,”  was  wonderful,  and  I  concur  in 
everything  you  say.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  a 
grand  paper,  and  every  farmer  should  read  every  page 
of  it.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  G.  H.  g. 

Belknap  County,  N.  H. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  "and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Christmas,  1944 

SOME  sixty  years  ago,  I  was  a  member  of  a 
conference  on  an  important  farm  problem. 
The  chairman  bewailed  the  unjust  abuse  of 
himself,  whose  service  to  agriculture  was  so 
well  known.  A  gray  haired  delegate  rose  and 
said,  “Mr.  Chairman,  why  complain?  Jesus 
Christ  did  more  than  you  for  mankind  and 
suffered  infinitely  more  without  complaint.” 
The  dictum  had  the  form  of  a  rebuke;  but  in 
essence,  no  man  ever  received  a  higher  com¬ 
pliment. 

Some  of  the  men  in  that  conference  are  still 
alive  today,  but  their  names  and  works  of  60 
years  back  are  for  the  most  part  forgotten. 
Christ’s  name  and  works  are  familiar  and  in¬ 
spiring  more  than  1900  years  after  His  death. 
Even  those  who  blaspheme  His  name  testify 
unwittingly  to  His  divinity.  The  increasing 
millions  who  revere  and  worship  Him  through 
the  years  in  their  different  ways,  become  more 
united  in  their  love  and  adoration  on  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  birthday  of  the  Son  of  God. 

In  our  prayers  to  Him  on  Christmas  of  1944, 
we  suggest  a  special  appeal  for  a  speedy  re¬ 
lease  of  our  boys  from  the  hardships  of  a  tragic 
war.  j.  j.  d. 


New  Scheme  for  Extra  State  Aid 

IT  HAS  recently  come  to  our  attention  that 
in  school  districts  bordering  on  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania-New  York  State  line,  New  York 
school  officials  are  actively  soliciting  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  Pennsylvania  children  without  the 
payment  of  any  tuition  either  by  the  children’s 
parents  or  by  their  own  school  districts  in 
Pennsylvania.  Considering  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  taxpayers’  money  that  each  year  are 
poured  into  our  State  educational  system,  we 
could  hardly  believe  that  such  a  report  was 
true;  or  if  true,  that  this  solicitation  of  out-of- 
State  children  was  permissible  under  State 
laws.  The  matter  was  therefore  verified  and 
then  referred  to  the  Education  Department  in 
Albany  for  comment  and  possible  action.  Over 
the  signature  of  its  counsel,  we  are  told  that 
“there  is  nothing  illegal,  of  course,  in  a  school 
district  accepting  residents  from  other  States” 
and  that  ‘the  statute  permits  the  trustees  to  fix 
the  terms,”  which  means,  according  to  coun¬ 
sel’s  opinion,  that  ‘they  can  charge  tuition  if 
they  wish,  but  if  they  wish  to  fix  the  terms  at 
no  tuition,  then  the  same  comes  within  the 
purview  of  the  statute.” 

Sections  493  and  567  of  the  Education  Law 
are  cited  by  the  Department  in  support  of  its 
opinion.  Section  493  is  not  in  point  except  that 
it  proves  the  reverse  in  that  it  authorizes  the 
payment  of  tuition  for  a  New  York  pupil  to  the 
out-of-State  school  where  he  is  being  edu¬ 
cated.  By  the  same  token,  therefore,  tuition 
should  be  obtained  when  a  non-resident  pupil 
receives  instruction  in  a  New  York  school.  But, 
says  counsel,  Section  567  permits  school  trus¬ 
tees  to  fix  terms,  and  if  they  fix  no  tuition,  that 
is  all  right  too. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  most  people 
will  agree  that  it  is  all  wrong.  Certainly,  it  is 
wrong  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  New 
York  taxpayer,  who  is  already  saddled  with 
enough  expense  in  supporting  his  elaborate 
State  school  system.  And  the  Pennsylvania 


Record  Crop  Yield 

IN  spite  of  an  unusually  dry  summer,  a  fa¬ 
vorable  early  growing  season,  combined 
with  some  good  late  rains,  resulted  in  a  record 
production  of  both  corn  and  wheat.  The  latest 
estimates  of  our  corn  crop  is  3,258,780,000 
bushels,  182,621,000  bushels  above  1943’s  yield 
and  close  to  900,000,000  bushels  greater  than 
the  ten-year  average  for  1933-42.  The  wheat 
harvest  was  1,108,881,000  bushels,  of  which 
786,124,000  is  winter  wheat  and  322,757,000 
spring  wheat. 

Oats  show  a  slight  increase  above  average, 
with  a  total  production  of  1,192,254,000  bush¬ 
els.  Barley  harvested  was  287,901,000  bush¬ 
els,  30,607,000  below  the  ten-year  average. 
The  rye  crop,  with  27,565,000  bushels,  was 
also  smaller.  However,  due  to  the  increased 
yields  in  the  major  crops,  the  total  feed  supply 
grains  will  be  from  13  to  15  per  cent  more  per 
animal  unit  than  this  past  year.  Feed  prices 
should  therefore  be  somewhat  less. 


Brevities 

“God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children 
of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand, 
that  did  seek  God.” — Psa.  53:2. 

When  culling  layers,  eliminate  the  birds  that  show 
yellow  pigment  in  their  shanks  and  beaks,  those 
molting,  and  those  with  gray  ones. 

Farming  is  not  a  profession  to  be  taken  lightly  or 
just  drifted  into.  Its  success  requires  greater  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill,  study  and  preparation  than  most  other 
occupations,  skilled  or  otherwise. 

Wheat  stem-rust  has  been  reduced  approximately 
50  per  cent  during  the  past  25  years  by  farmers  re¬ 
moving  barberry  bushes,  which  harbor  this  pest, 
from  their  land. 

Thinning  timber  by  removal  of  trees  ready  for 
market  helps  the  war  effort,  the  woodpile  and  the 
owner.  It  permits  the  remaining  young  trees  to 
make  a  more  vigorous  and  rapid  growth. 

Every  one  on  the  farm  should  consume  all  the  milk 
and  milk  products  they  want.  They  are  cheaper  and 
healthier  than  purchased  foods.  We  are  now  con¬ 
suming  about  22  billion  pounds  of  milk  annually  on 
American  farms. 

Hurricane  damage  to  the  Northeastern  peach  crop 
was  negligible,  as  most  of  them  had  been  harvested. 
The  total  national  peach  increase  was  about  60  per 
cent  over  last  year.  Those  home  made  preserves 
With  hot  biscuits  will  taste  good  this  winter. 
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THE^n^/7  ARMED  FORCES  KNOW  US 

as  creators*  and  builders  of  "Water  Buffalo* 
amphibious  tanks  and  other  war  equipment* 

*ln  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  U.  S.  Navy 


PRODUCE  ^^/  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS, 

Shippers,  Dealers,  and  Retailers  know  us  as  devel¬ 
opers  and  producers  of  protective  processes,  such 
as  Hypo-Clor  Sterilizing  Bath  and  Flavorseal  Pro¬ 
tection,  that  prolong  fresh  life  of  fruits,  vegetables. 


,  THE  X2J  FIREMAN  KNOWS  US 

as  the  originators  and  builders  of  FMC 
Original  Fog  Fire  Fighters,  revolutionary 
equipment  which  produces  a  dense  fog 
j  for  extinguishing  fires  almost  instantly! 


Food  Machinery  Corporation  is  many  things  to  many  people.  Ten  manufac¬ 
turing  divisions  with  fourteen  major  factories  located  from  coast  to  coast  make 
hundreds  of  different  products  in  diversified  fields.  But  all  FMC  equipment 
is  known  alike  for  its  excellence  of  design,  its  superior  engineering  and  me¬ 
chanical  stability.  At  the  root  of  this  reputation  is  an  exceptional "know-how” 
that  is  the  result  of  more  than  sixty  years  of  building  specialized  equipment 
and  solving  difficult  engineering  problems  for  the  food  and  other  industries. 


ruuu  MAt.miyc.RY  CORPORATION,  RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA  ; 
DUNEDIN  &  LAKELAND, FLORIDA;  HARLINGEN, TEXAS 

JOHN  BEAN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, LANSING,  MICHICAN 

PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION 

LOS  ANCELES  AND  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA ;  CANTON, OHIO 


SPRACUE-SELLS  DIVISION,  HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  AND  BEAN-CUTLER  DIVISIOI 
SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

NIACARA  SPRAYER  &  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC. 
MIDDLEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


Write  oti  your  business  letterhead  for  a  free  copy 
of  the  full- color  booklet  "Amphibian  Diary," 
telling  the  story  of  the  FMC  "Water  Buffalo 


Food  Machinery  Corporation 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

MANUFACTURING  DIVISIONS: 


LAKELAND 
RIVERSIDE 
HOOPESTON 
LOS  ANCELES 
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New  Idea 

SPREADERS 

Soil  fertility  is  the  foundation  of  farm 
profits.  Use  nature's  own  way  to 
protect  and  increase  this  greatest  of 
all  farm  assets  —  spread  barnyard 
manure  regularly.  The  problem  is  one 
of  inexpensive  handling,  thorough 
shredding,  fine  pulverizing  and  even, 
controlled  distribution.  Nearly  50 
years  ago,  NEW  IDEA  produced  the 
world's  very  first  machine  for  apply¬ 
ing  manure  both  efficiently  and 
economically.  Today,  NEW  IDEA 
Spreaders  with  their  countless  im¬ 
provements  in  design,  construction 
and  materials,  hold  undeniable  lead¬ 
ership  in  performance,  durability  and 
value.  They  are  basic  equipment  for 
profit  making  on  thousands  of  farms. 

Two-wheel  models  for  large  and  smalt 
tractors.  A  superb  four-wheel  spreader 
for  team  or  tractor.  Supplies  are  limited, 
so  see  your  NEW  IDEA  dealer  soon.  Ask 
lor  free  folders  on  any  spreader  model  — 
or  write  main  office,  Coldwater.  Ohio. 


New  Idea,  inc. 


FACTORIES:  COLDWATER,  OHIO  —  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  E3 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE.  WI8. 

BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
Full  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  -  -  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK 

Profit  depends  on 

weight  gain— low  death  loss 


PROTECT  YOUR  PROFITS  WITH 


Livestock  intestinal  diseases  kill 
enough  animals  every  year  to  feed 
millions!  When  your  stock  dies  the 
United  States  loses  vital  food  supplies 
and  you  lose  feed,  labor  and  profit. 

Lederle’s  sulfaguanidine  is  re¬ 
ducing  losses  from  intestinal  diseases 
Guch  as  swine  enteritis  (Necro),  calf 
Gcours  (White  Scours),  lambCoccid- 
iosis  and  poultry  Coccidiosis.  It 
fights  the  germs  right  where  the  trouble 
is— IN  THE  INTESTINES.  It  works  fast 
before  weight  loss  becomes  serious.  It 
has  saved  millions  of  valuable  ani¬ 
mals.  Protect  your  livestock  the  prov¬ 
en  way— with  sulfaguanidine.  | 

You  can  get  Lederle’s  sulfa¬ 
guanidine  from  your  veterinarian  or 
druggist.  It  comes  in  powder,  oblets 
and  tablets.  Send  for  free  booklet: 
“Save  valuable  animals  with  sulfa¬ 
guanidine.” 


SO  BOCKETELLEB  PLAZA.  NEW  YOBS  20 
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Mares  and  Colts  on  the  Farm 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


A  recent  report  concerning  stallion 
enrollments  for  the  past  year  in  New 
York  shows  that  a  total  of  only  400 
head  were  so  recorded.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
renewals,  however.  This  was  just 
about  offset  by  the  increase  in  new  en¬ 
rollments.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
studs  belong  to  the  draft  breeds.  There 
has  been  a  decrease  of  over  30  per  cent 
in  enrollments  since  1940.  Difficulty  in 
getting  mares  to  stallions  has  been  a 
serious  contributing  cause  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  number  now  available. 
Horses  will  be  needed  on  farms  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and  good  ones  are 
now  hard  to  find,  although  inferior  to 
common  plugs  are  selling  at  a  low  price. 

Breeding  Mares 

Most  mares  will  have  had  several 
heat  periods  before  they  are  two  years 
old.  The  principal  consideration  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  age  at  which  they  are  first 
served  by  a  stallion  should  be  their 
comparative  development.  On  the  ave¬ 
rage,  pregnant  mares  normally  carry  a 
cold  for  340  days.  They  may  therefore  be 
bred  to  foal  before  three  years  of  age. 
If  she  is  not  bred,  a  healthy  mare  will 
have  recurring  heat  periods  every  21 
days,  with  somewhat  larger  intervening 
periods  during  the  winter  and  summer. 
Many  owners  of  good  draft  horses  pre¬ 
fer  not  to  breed  their  young  mares  be¬ 
fore  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  be¬ 
cause  it  permits  them  to  develop  more 
fully.  However,  a  good  many  farmers 
advise  me  that  they  find  if  fillies  are 
well  grown  and  then  bred  as  two -year- 
olds,  they  will  settle  more  easily,  not 
only  from  the  first  service,  but  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Sterility  and  shy  breeding  in  mares  are 
more  common  faults  than  with  other 
kinds  of  livestock.  This  can  be  caused 
by  a  number  of  contributing  factors,  but 
the  most  common  one  is  not  breeding 
them  until  comparatively  late  in  life. 
There  are  many  mares  on  farms  from 
six  to  eight  years  old  that  have  never 
been  bred.  A  high  percentage  of  these 
individuals  will  not  settle,  no  matter 
how  often  they  are  served,  because  of 
this  delayed  breeding.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  mares,  females  of  all  other 
classes  of  livestock  have  been  carefully 
selected  for  many  generations  on  the 
basis  of  their  fecundity  and  prolific¬ 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  mare  has 
failed  to  produce  a  colt  every  year  or 
at  more  infrequent  intervals,  it  seldom 
makes  any  difference  in  her  price  value 
when  she  is  sold.  In  many  instances 
during  the  last  10  years  open  mares 
have  been  preferred  because  the  pur¬ 
chaser  thought  raising  colts  was  more 
bother  than  they  were  worth.  Under 
such  a  system  of  adverse  breeding  se¬ 
lection,  it  is  a  wonder  that  mares  settle 
and  produce  foals  as  well  as  they  do. 

Working  Brood  Mares 

A  mare  carrying  a  foal  can  and  should 
be  worked  right  up  to  within  a  few 
days  of  foaling  time.  For  the  last  few 
weeks  of  her  pregnancy  period,  she 
should  not  be  used  for  heavy  work  or 
forced  to  exert  any  unusual  effort,  such 
as  an  exceedingly  heavy  pull;  but  for 
ordinary  hauling,  working  either  singly 
or  with  a  team  mate,  she  will  be  better 
off  in  the  harness  than  out  of  it.  More 
important  than  the  degree  of  work  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed. 
Pregnant  mares  should  not  be  worked 
unshod  on  slippery  ground  or  streets. 
Anything  that  might  cause  her  to  slip 
and  thus  put  an  undue  strain  on  her 
loin  muscles  may  result  in  an  abortion. 
This  is  especially  true  if  she  slips  while 
being  backed  or  on  making  a  turn. 

The  two  least  expensive  things  that 
are  constantly  needed  by  all  animals  are 
salt  and  water.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  every  one  knows  they  cost  very 
little  and  are  necessary  in  regular  and 
sufficient  amounts,  there  are  many  preg¬ 
nant  mares  as  well  as  other  horses  that 


are  “salted”  only  occasionally.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  salt  in  a  separate  com¬ 
partment  near  the  manger,  where 
horses  can  get  it  as  desired,  its  addition 
to  the  extent  of  1  per  cent  in  the  grain 
feed,  especially  during  hot  summer 
days,  has  been  found  by  many  farmers 
to  be  beneficial.  Horses  sweat  a  great 
deal  in  the  summer  and  this  perspira¬ 
tion  carries  a  high  sodium-chloride  con¬ 
tent.  These  chemical  elements  are  the 
constituents  of  common  salt.  If  they 
are  not  replaced  in  sufficient  amounts, 
then  the  tissues  lose  their  tone  and  the 
animal  body  suffers.  Many  horses, 
especially  pregnant  mares  that  stay  thin 
even  though  well  fed,  may  need  only 
sufficient  salt  to  bring  them  back  to 
health  and  thrift.  Internal  parasites 
can  also  be  the  cause  of  chronic  emaci¬ 
ation.  If  this  condition  persists  when 
the  feed  is  adequate  and  salt  is  regularly 
available,  then  it  is  advisable  to  have  a 
veterinarian  examine  the  animal  and 
follow  the  prescribed  treatment. 

Buying  or  Raising 

At  present,  the  comparative  cost  is  not 
the  most  important  consideration  rela¬ 
tive  to  purchasing  horses  or  raising 
them  for  needed  replacements,  because 
it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  buy  good 
young  horses  suitable  for  farm  work  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

If  young,  fertile  mares  are  settled 
with  foal,  they  can  be  later  rebred,  raise 
a  colt  each  succeeding  year  and  then  be 
sold  without  any  depreciation  in  price 
when  they  are  between  seven  and  eight 
years  old.  The  colts  so  produced  will, 
if  sired  by  a  good  registered  draft  stal¬ 
lion,  at  least  pay  for  the  mare’s  feed 
and  keep.  This  leaves  her  work  as  a 
clear  bonus  on  the  transaction.  These 
home-raised  replacements  are  also  al¬ 
ready  acclimated  and  therefore  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  contract  ailments  that  are  com¬ 
mon  with  shipped-in  horses.  They  will 
go  right  into  the  harness  at  an  early 
age,  ready  and  willing  to  do  their  part. 
Any  surplus  stud  colts  can  be  gelded 
and  will  bring  a  tidy  sum  from  local 
purchasers. 

Under  such  a  program  not  only  is  no 
cash  outlay  necessary  if  feeds  are  home 
grown,  but  the  horses  so  produced  be¬ 
come  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
farm  operation.  This  home-raised,  liv¬ 
ing  horse  power  is  available  at  all 
times  and  can  efficiently  perform,  with¬ 
out  breakdowns,  on  wet  or  rough 
land.  The  operation  of  many  small 
farms  is  being  preserved  today  by  the 
comparative  longevity  of  the  horses 
that  are  being  used.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  such  individuals  on  many 
Northeastern  farms  that  are  well  over 
15  years  old  and  still  going  strong. 
However,  unless  more  foals  are  annual¬ 
ly  raised,  the  existing  horse  shortage  is 
bound  to  become  considerably  worse,  at 
least  for  the  next  three  or  four  years. 

Spring  and  Fall  Foals 

If  colts  are  born  in  the  fall  or  winter, 
the  mare  should  be  placed  in  a  roomy 
box  stall  for  two  or  three  weeks  prior 
to  foaling  time.  She  is  usually  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  cross  and  should  be 
gently  handled.  Some  exercise,  with  the 
precautions  previously  noted,  should  be 
given  daily.  Fall  colts  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  requiring  less  attention,  as  they 
can  be  left  with  their  dams  all  the 
time.  The  mare  can  also  be  spared 
more  easily  from  work,  and  her  colt 
can  be  weaned  before  she  is  needed  in 
the  spring. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  foal  that  is  born 
in  the  spring  can  be  dropped  on  pas¬ 
ture  if  weather  permits.  This  is  an 
ideal  condition,  and  when  a  dry  shelter, 
free  from  drafts,  is  provided,  such  colts 
are  less  liable  to  develop  joint  and 
navel  ill.  Another  advantage  is  that 
mares  settle  more  readily  in  the  spring. 
If  there  is  sufficient  horse  power  avail¬ 
able  so  that  the  mare  can  be  spared 
(Continued  on  page  526) 


At  the  1944  Deerfield  Fair,  in  Rockingham  County,  N.  H.,  this  team,  owned  by 
Fred  Noble,  of  South  Hampton,  Mass.,  established  a  new  world’s  record  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  drag  loaded  with  16,160  pounds  of  granite  slabs  a  distance  of  72  inches. 
This  was  pulled  on,  a  slightly  moistened  clay  pit. 
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HOLSTEINS 


175th  EARLVILLE  AUCTION  SALE  175th 

The  Annual  Invitational  Event 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY,  DEC.  6-7,  1944 
A  Galaxy  of  the  Breed's  Superb 

200  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  200 

LOCATION :  Sale  held  in  large,  comfortable,  heated 
auditorium  in  the  Village  of  EARLV m>E,  MADI¬ 
SON  CO.,  N.  Y.,  which  is  located  on  Route  12-B, 
50  miles  north  of  Binghamton  and  40  miles  south 
of  Syracuse,  30  miles  from  Utica.  Good  roads  in  all 
directions.  Trains  met  by  request  at  Utica  or  busses 
met  by  request  at  Bouckville,  on  Route  20,  8  miles 
north  of  Earlville. 

HEALTH:  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test. 
A  number  Bang’s  Vaccinated,  many  Bang  Certified 
and  eligible  for  Pennsylvania,  up-to-date  mastitis 
charts  with  all  milking  animals  and  all  treated!  for 
shipping  fever. 

This  is  the  sale  of  the  year — always  a  select  event  in 
the  twelve  monthly  sales  at  Earlville.  For  this  event 
the  top  herds  of  New  York  State,  Canada,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  neighboring  States  have  been  invited  to 
consign  hand-picked  offerings. 

150  Fresh  and  Close  Springers.  Many  have  good  pro¬ 
duction  records,  up  to  889  lbs.  of  fat  on  two-time 
milking.  Daughters  of  the  breed’s  greatest  sires; 
daughters  of  some  of  the  breed’s  greatest  cows. 

S5  yearlings  and  heifer  calves  of  choice  breeding,  in¬ 
cluding  daughters  of  the  great  bred  cows  and  heifers 
selling  along  with  hand-picked  heifers  from  high 
record  cows. 

You  will  be  able  to  buy  animals  that  will  please  you 
in  this  opportunity  sale. 

15  Bulls.  Several  sons  of  the  $26,000  Montvic  Loch- 
invar,  out  of  high  record  dams.  Three  three-year- 
old  bulls.  Herd  sires  in  leading  herds  coaxed  into 
this  big  event.  Your  chance  to  head  your  herd  with 
a  genuine  high  record,  outstanding  herd  sire. 

Sale  will  start  promptly  at  10:00  A.  M.  each  day.  Hot 
dinner  served.  Trucks  available.  Every  animal  sold 
subject  to  examination  and  to  be  as  represented. 
You  can  buy  with  confidence  at  Earlville  in  this 
oldest  series  of  Registered  Holstein  sales  in  the 
world. 

This  sale  offers  the  best  yet  and,  remember,  it’s  the 
175th  of  the  scries.  Bring  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Make  your  hotel  reservations  early  at  The  Inn, 
Sherbourne,  N.  Y.,  or  the  Colgate  Inn,  Hamilton, 

R.  Austin  Backus,  VZSSST  Mexico,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  MILKING 
COWS,  HEIFERS  &  CALF  BULLS 

Included  in  lot  are  Carnation  bred,  Rag 
Apples,  Ormsbys  and  Pabst. 

H.  A.  SANCKEN,  70  KANE  ST., 

Brooklyn,  New  York.  Cumberland  6-6574 


GUERNSEYS 


BULLS:  ONE  MONTH  TO  SERVICEABLE  AGE 

Sired  by  Foremost  Peacemaker,  64  A.  R.  daughters 
and  Antletam  Bright  Lad — son  of  Langwater  Vaga¬ 
bond  and  Bright  Lad’s  Frances  Rose  738  lbs.  fat 
AA.  Dams  have  high  records  and  are  closely’  related 
to  Peerless  Margo  1013  lbs.  fat  at  3  years,  and  Royal 
Lcnda  1109  lbs.  fat  at  4  yrs.  Also  a  few  Heifer  Calves. 
Tarbell  Guernsey  Farms,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y. 


Young  Guernseys  Males  &  Females 

Sired  by  Cathedral  King’s  Caesar — proved 
bull.  Dam  made  1043  pounds  fat.  Class  BB, 

GREEN  TREE  FARMS,  TOWNLINE,  N.  Y. 


rilCDIUCFVC  TAD  CUP  Type  and  Production 
oUKKItIOEiIo  rUK  Bred.  S’  young  bulls, 

1  ready  for  regular  service.  2  Bang  Vaccinated  Heifers. 
Fresh  2-year-old,  nice  yearling.  Write  for  description 
and  prices.  ELWOOD  HOMESTEAD  FARMS, 

E.  Ellis  Elwood,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


ncr  riTEDNQEVC  For  Sale.  Brood  Cows  (Cor- 
REU.  UUEnnOEI  0  onation  blood  lines).  Bred  to 
Grandson  of  Shuttlewiek  Mirth.  Also  bred  and  open 
Heifers.  Negative.  Vaccinated  and  blood  tested. 

Woodard  Shaw,  50  Washington  St.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


TO  REDUCE  HERD,  MAKING  GRADE  A  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY.  Four  nice  cows,  3  registered  purebreds  at 
$250.  One  fine  grade  at  $200.  All  good  producers. 
T.  B.  and  Bangs  tested. 

HIGHFIELD  FARM,  SHARON,  CONNECTICUT 


SHEEP 


•  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  • 

Registered  two-year-old,  first  prize  Ram  Lamb; 
also  as  a  yearling  at  County  Fair.  $100.  Some 
very  nice  Ram  Lambs  at  $25.  Write 
FRANK  SILVERNAIL.  Supt.,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


rrtn  Q  l  l  r  50  choice  Registered  Shropshire  and 
PULL  DALE,  Suffolk  Yearling  Rams,  with  size 
and  quality.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  OXFORD  RAMS,  with  covering,  bone, 
fleece,  quality  and  breeding  to  please  any  one.  All 
sheep  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  Pictures  sent. 

H.  S.  TILBURY,  BARTON,  Tioga  County,  New  York 

•  BIG  YOUNG  RAM  $15.00  • 

MERCER,  R.  2,  WINDSOR,  NEW  YORK 


Choice  Registered  SHROPSHIRE  YEARLING  RAMS 
of  good  type,  quality  and  size.  Priced  low. 

LEROY  C.  BOWER,  LUDLOWVILLE,  New  York 

Registered  Shropshire  Yearling  Rams.  Extra  quality 
and  size.  L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

KARAKUL  SHEEP,  5  bred  Ewes  and  1  ram  for  $150. 
FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

REG  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and  entire  Flock  of  Reg. 
Ewes.  F.  E.  STEVENS.  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


TOGGENBURG  DOES 


A  few  nice  Regis- 

_ _ _  tered  Feb.,  March, 

April  and  .Tune,  1944,  for  sale.  Nicely  grown  and  very 
nice  animals  for  persons  wishing  one  or  two  for  home 

use  JOHN  J.  BLAKLEY,  R.  D.  I,  Dorsey  Lane, 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

■FTL  from  the  best  breeding  herds  of  America 

InllK  uOdtS  are  found  in  AMERICAN  DAIRY  GOAT 
NEWS,  Richmond.  Virginia,  $1.00  yearly.  Swiss 
Goat  Club,  Estacada,  Oregon,  will  start  you  in  goats. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  467,  COLUMBIA, 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1  yearly;  introductory  5-month  subscription  25c. 

HEAVY  MILKING  SAANEN  GOATS,  bred  and  un¬ 
bred.  Also  1944  DOE  KIDS.  Prices  reasonable. 

TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM.  WANTAGH,  N.  Y. 


MILK 


GOATS — Few  fresh  Does.  We  ship  anywhere 
on  approval.  PONY  FARMS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


SAANENS — Fresh  Does,  Doelings,  bred  Does.  Purebred 

Dingley  Dell  buck.  Bentley,  Krueger  Ridge,  Watervliet.N.Y. 

BRED  Toggenburg  Does:  choice  milk  stock  reasonable; 
also  Kid*.  JACOB  GINZ,  WESTERLOO,  New  York 

MISCELLANEOUS 
FANCY  HAIRY  PATTI  F  200  500  cows  »>eif- 

rnnxti  lmiiti  uni  ill  ers  on  hamj  at  au  times. 
IJ F'l DCUC  50  to  100  high  class  mated  teams, 
*  iwixJLuJ  singles,  seconds  and  saddle  horses. 
E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  6471. 


Calls  in  the  North  Country 

(Continued  from  page  511.) 
only  about  half  normal.  Most  yields 
were  reported  as  being  about  ten 
tons  per  acre.  Good  table  cabbage 
was  finding  a  ready  market  at  $15 
to  $20  a  ton.  William  Williams,  near 
Tully,  had  a  nice  patch.  The  worms 
were  especially  bad  this  past  season, 
which  meant  closer  trimming  than 
usual.  A  larger  fertile  land  area  in 
ratio  to  cows,  plus  a  limestone  soil, 
suitable  climate  and  good  fertility, 
make  for  a  favorable  cabbage  crop  in 
this  section.  While  somewhat  specu¬ 
lative,  cabbage  is  a  good  cash  crop  for 
many  of  these  farmers.  Some  are  stor¬ 
ing  it  now  for  the  later  short  season. 
In  Tompkins  County,  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  land  in  red  kidney  beans.  Norris 
Chaffey,  near  Groton,  harvested  an 
average  of  23  bushels  per  acre  this  past 
season.  He  sold  them  for  the  local  ceil¬ 
ing  price  of  $7.10  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  buckwheat  looked  good  in  Tioga 
County.  This  crop  is  a  good  old  stand¬ 
by.  The  reason  that  some  think  it  is 
hard  on  the  land  is  because  the  soil  has 
previously  become  so  run  down  that 
only  buckwheat  will  grow  on  it.  When 
buckwheat  fails,  then  nothing  will  grow. 
Silage  corn  also  produced  well  in  this 
area,  and  hay  was  fair. 

Very  few  farmers  are  keeping  pigs 
except  for  immediate  butchering.  This 
decrease  in  brood  sows  and  number  of 
pigs  farrowed  is  the  case  all  through 
the  Northeast.  Numbers  have  also  de¬ 
clined  in  the  Corn  Belt;  therefore,  hog 
prices  should  be  firm  at  present  levels 
at  least  until  next  fall.  The  unusually 
favorable  milk-feed  ratio  has  made  a 
strong  demand  for  fresh  cows,  and  with 
such  a  large  number  of  heifer  calves 
being  raised,  it  looks  like  there  may 
well  be  an  oversupply  of  first-caif 
heifers  just  about  the  time  that  milk 
prices  start  on  the  decline.  Without  ex¬ 
ception,  dairymen  are  against  the  feed 
and  drought  subsidy  of  80  cents  a  hun¬ 
dredweight.  They  argue  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  value  of  their  milk  is  certainly  no 
less  than  the  full  price  they  are  receiv¬ 
ing,  plus  the  80  cents,  and  therefore  it 
is  no  subsidy  as  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned;  and  besides,  that  the  payment 
is  really  a  subsidy  to  dealers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  20  cents  they  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  for  the  last  13  months,  so  as  to 
guaranty  them  the  spread  they  say  they 
need  to  carry  on  their  inefficient  oper¬ 
ations  and  pay  handsome  dividends  too. 

The  big  need  next  spring  is  going  to 
be  for  new  farm  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  farmers  are  concerned  about 
it.  Rationing  has  been  loosened,  but 
the  farm  machinery  companies  cannot 
get  enough  steel  to  meet  their  demand. 
It  still  takes  food  to  win  a  war,  and 
farmers  still  want  to  produce  all  that  is 
needed,  but  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  do  this,  year  in  and  year  out,  without 
the  necessary  tools.  It’s  one  of  this 
war’s  real  miracles  how  food  produc¬ 
tion  on  our  farms  has  not  only  been 
maintained  but  has  been  pushed  far  be¬ 
yond  all  previous  levels. 

w.  f.  b.  and  R.  w.  D. 


Keeping  Stored  Grain 

Considerable  wheat  is  lost  every  year 
grain  is  keeping  well,  it  is  necessary 
on  farms  due  to  insect  damage  and 
spoilage.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
to  obtain  a  sample  well  down  toward 
the  center  of  the  bin.  If  it  is  stored  in 
a  cool,  dry  place  and  the  temperature 
has  remained  low,  heating  and  mold  sel¬ 
dom  develop.  However,  in  many  sec¬ 
tions,  the  unusually  late  warm  spell  this 
fall  has  caused  some  damage.  This  may 
be  due  to  absorption  from  the  air  or 
not  being  stored  in  a  dry  place. 

When  heating  occurs  in  grain  it  will 
have  to  be  moved  to  another  bin  and 
aired  out  in  order  to  save  it  and  pre¬ 
vent  further  damage.  When  weevils 
are  present  in  either  grain  or  beans, 
the  most  frequently  used  insecticide  is 
carbon  bisulphide.  This  is  effective 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  about  five 
pounds  for  each  1000  cubic  feet  of  space. 
It  is  important  and  necessary  that  the 
material  to  be  fumigated  be  placed  in 
an  airtight  room  or  bin.  This  insecti¬ 
cide  fluid  can  be  put  in  shallow  vessels 
and  left  open.  It  will  soon  vaporize  and 
settle  through  the  seed  or  grain.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  75  deg.  F.  is  best  to  main¬ 
tain.  It  should  not  be  used  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  below  60  deg.  F.  When  only 
small  amounts  are  involved,  the  ratio 
is  one  ounce  per  bushel.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  not  to  contact  the  fumes  with 
any  kind  of  flame  because  it  is  very  in¬ 
flammable. 

More  recent  investigations  show  that 
bean  weevils  as  well  as  grain  weevils 
can  be  killed  by  placing  them  in  a  deep¬ 
freezing  unit  at  temperatures  below 
zero.  They  should  be  left  there  not 
less  than  24  hours  and  preferably  long¬ 
er.  Such  freezing  does  not  injure  the 
seed  germination.  It  is  also  possible  to 
kill  weevils  by  holding  the  seed  at  a 
temperature  between  120  and  140  deg. 
F.  fori  not  less  than  four  hours.  There 
is  some  danger  that  heating  will  injure 
germination,  especially  if  it  gets  above 
the  temperatures  mentioned  or  is  held 
for  periods-  longer  than  six  hours.  The 
weevil  manifests  itself  by  making  a 
small  hole  in  the  bean  or  grain  and  is 
very  destructive,  frequently  causing 
heavy  losses. 


GUINEA  PIGS  FOB  SALE,  all  sizes. 
H.  M.  SEYMOUR,  CARMEL, 


Stamp,  please. 

NEW  YORK 


SHORTHORNS 


MORE  BEEF,  MORE  MILK,  MORE  PROFIT 

FREE  illustrated  booklet,  “Farm  Security  with 
Shorthorns”  tells  how  Shorthorns  respond  to 
greater  wartime  demands  for  more  meat  and 
milk.  Remember  —  you  sell  beef  by  the  pound. 
Shorthorns  outgain  and  outweigh  all  other  breeds. 
Bigger  packer  checks — more  profit.  Write  for 
list  of  thousands  of  Shorthorn  breeders  .  .  . 
Subscribe  to  Shorthorn  World— twice  monthly 
— SI. 00  per  year — S2  for  3  years. 

Write  to  American  Shorthorn  Breeders’  Assn.  (M 
Dept.  N-312,  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


Official  as  well  as  "on  the  farm"  rec¬ 
ords  under  average  farm  conditions 
prove  that  Milking  Shorthorns  are  best 
•ll-round  breed!  Produce  K%  milk  end  have 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds) 

Get  the  facts  —  FREE!  Or  read  Mtlkmg 
Shorthorn  Journal.  Trial  subscription  su  months  60f,  one  year  $1.00. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

809  W.  Exchange  A?e.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Dept  RN-5,  Chicago9 , 11L 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  CALVES.  Type,  quality, ’pro¬ 
duction.  E.  B.  FOX,  R,  F.  D.  2,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

Milking  Shorthorn,  registered  Bull  CALVES,  1-8  mos. 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK. 

AYRSHIRES 


MtHilltl*' 

Most  Profi  i  able  luw  $ 


Big  Milkers  -  .  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders’Association 

96  Center  St.,  8r«n<JonpVt. 


PURE-BRED  HEIFER  AND  BULL  CALVES 

Ayr  sliir  es 

Also  Some  Mature  Stock  Available 

CEDAR  BROOK  FARMS  Martinsville.  N.  J. 

Aberdeen"  angus 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders*  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

HERBERT’S  HILL  FARMS,  Inc 

„  R.  D.  4,  WEST  CHESTER.  PA. 

Purebred  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

For  Sale;  50  Aberdeen-Angus  Cows  &.  Heifers 

some  with  calves  at  foot.  Also  2  registered  Bulls. 
Also  35  yearling  Heifers  and  Steers,  not  registered. 

HOWARD  G.  DAVIS,  BRANCHPORT,  NEW  YORK 

PURE-BRED  REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Cow,  with  calf  at  foot,  and  bred  Cows. 

Write  your  requirements.  Milton  B.  Badger. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  FARMS,  OLEAN  2,  New  York 

For  Sale— A  BE  R  D  EEN  -  AN  G  US  young  Bull  and  sev¬ 
eral  cows  and  heifers,  all  registered.  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
accredited.  Reasonable. 

G.  T.  ELSER,  NEWTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

HEREFORDS 

TEN  REG.  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 

Domino  Breeding,  two  years  old,  bred  to  Woodburn 
Mixer  6th.  Due  March.  Act  prompt. 

William  J.  Hamilton,  Jamesville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2. 

XX  ©r  ©f  or  <3  Go  w  s 

Seven  rugged,  deep  bodied  pure  bred.  2  male  and  3 
female  spring  Calves,  $1600. 

G.  H.  STEBBINS,  SUFFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 

REGISTERED  HEREFORD  TWO-YEAR  OLD  BULL. 
RAY  E.  COLE,  ATHENS,  PENNSYLVANIA 

DOGS 

COLLIE  PUPPIES 

beauties,  heel  driving  instinct.  Shepherds,  Shepherds 
and  Police  crossed,  females,  $7.  Males,  $11.  Also  Rat 
Terriers,  White  Spitz. 

W.  L.  ECKERT,  R.  D.  2,  TANEYTOWN,  MD. 

UNREGISTERED  purebred  German  Shepherd  (police) 
Puppies,  the  dog  of  today.  Guards,  watches,  as  for 
leading  the  blind,  $25.00  up.  Place  orders  early. 

A.  SECHLER  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 

aTredale  pups  eligible  to  a.  k.  c. 

Ready  December  20.  Males,  $25.  Females,  $15. 
NORMAN  .TREBLE,  ALBION,  NEW  YORK 

IHREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Son- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  Gorgeoas 


MAIN  EWOOD’S, 


LISBON  FALLS, 


Markings 

MAINE 


EGAN  KENNELS,  SACO,  ME.,  want  strong, 
healthy  PUPPIES.  Will  buy  all  year  round. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Boxer  Puppies,  bred  for  type,  character  and  stamina, 

$75  up.  KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG,  SACO,  ME. 

Reg, Collies-Setters-Beagies  F&Ms?Hartin".0®M 
Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  O.Kalb  Junction,  N.Y. 

PUG  PUPPIES,  THE  IDEAL  SMALL  DOG.  $50. 

—  KEEGAN  KENNELS  REG.,  SACO,  MAINE  — 

POLICE  DOG  PUPS,  wolf  gray  males,  $10;  females, 
$7.50.  STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville,  New  York 

Registered  Bull  Terriers,  puppies  &  matured  animals 
for  immediate  sale.  Clifridge  Kennels,  Jefferson.  N.Y. 

FERRETS 

Singles,  pairs  or  doz¬ 
ens.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

—  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO  — 


FERRETS 


SWINE 


DUR0C  BRED  SOW  SALE 

Registered 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1945 

AT  1:00  P.  M. 

Coliseum-Trenton  Fair  Grounds 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

40  Head  Selected  Quality  40 

Consigned  by  the  Northeastern  Duroc  Breeders  Assoe. 

For  Catalogue  write 

W.  c.  SKELLEY,  Sec., 

Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  Pres., 

MORRISVILLE,  PA. 


•  REGISTERED  DUROCS  • 

Bred  gilts  March  &  April  farrow.  Fall  pigs.  All  double 
treated  against  Cholera.  You  pay  no  more  for  the  best. 

RIVERVIEW  FARMS,  WRIGHTSVILLE,  PENNA. 
(Successors  to  Lauxmont  Farms.) 


DUROC  SOW  PIGS  of  best  breeding 

C.  T.  EDGERTON,  King  Farms  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa 


Maple  Hurst  Durocs,  Boars,  Bred  Gilts  &  Fall  Pigs 
R.  F.  PATTINGTON  SCIPIO  CENTER,  N.  Y 


YORKSHIRE  FARMS 

Offers  for  Sale  a  Few 
Choice  Young  Registered 

BOARS 

Born  March,  April.  All  Sired  by 
ROSE  LODGE  WANDERTOW 

PRICED  AT  $75.00,  F.  O.  B. 
SALISBURY,  CONNECTICUT 


•YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  Write  for  prices. 

W.  E.  Reasoner  &  Sons,  R.F. D.  4,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


REG.  YORKSHIRES  Spring  boars 

PINELMA  FARM,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  New  SYorii 


PIGS  FOR  SALE 

order  any  time.  Will  ship  any  number  you 
want  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money  order;  vacci- 

e?tra  if  desired;  Chester  White  or 
-Berkshire  and  Chester  cross, 

6-7  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  8-9  weeks  old,  $5.00  each 

\u  A  Keeks  2w*  $7.00  each 

WALTER  LUX,  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD, 
Woburn,  Mass. 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

nnTY  tT  '  6-7  WeekS  old*  $5-50  each ;  8-9 

weeks.  $6.00.  Berkshlres  and  O.  I.  C.  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  All  orders  large 
or  small  promptly  filled  with  pigs  that  will  please  you 


Registered  Berkshlres 

Spring  boars  from  finest  blood  lines  Will  be 
ready  for  service  this  late  Fall  and  Winter.  Write 
for  reasonable  prices  on  quality  stock 

Tan  Bark  Farm,  C.  D.  Tanner, 

Erie  County,  Holland,  N.  Y. 


Yflnkpp  BIDGE  FARM  BERKSH  IRES.  Boars, 

Pi«s  from  prolific  strains. 
Best  of  blood  lines.  Prices  reasonable. 

SHERMAN  V,  DILLEY,  Mgr,,  R.  D.  2,  Mercer,  Pa. 


REG.  TAMWORTH  PIGS 

The  Worlds  Finest  Bacon  Hog 
Top  quality  breeding  stock— all  ages 
....  .  for  mossing.  Seasonable  prices. 

HILLTOP  FARM,  ERWINNA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


TAMSWORTH  Be?istere(i  Boar,  2V,  years. 

mous  bacon  breed.  $75.  We“  cmfor^eliyer^ 

skhmeTd  tissr  a1.'? 


HEREFORD  YEARLING  BOAR 

FOR  HARE.  ALSO  SPRING  BflUls 

ED.  PURINTON,  GANSEVOORT,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD  HOGS — 'The  Farmer-Packer  Hog” 

gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated. 
circular.  Prices.  YALEHURST  FARM,  Pwri^  }||^ 

Purebred  Chester  Whites 

Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Select  breeding 

avni  »wuGe^ouc’  at  reasonable  prices.  g 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

Sprang  Boars-^10  ready  for  Wnte  us  your  needs. 

KELTON,  CHESTER  COUNTY.  PENNSYLVANIA 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIR  r  < 

Registered  and  Feeder  Pigs  from  fall  li tte-s  will  h. 
ready  for  shipment  latter  part  of  October  Felder 

ROCKY  KMmg.S  $l!-°°  *>er 

ROCKY  KNOLL  FARM,  R2,  SHARON,  CONN. 

REG.  BIG  POLAND  CHINAS 

desirable  breeders,  3  open  Gilts  and  1  Boar  from 

w  r  ci/iuiicDlDer'  r.  Papers  furnished. 

W.  E.  SKINNER,  R.  D.  2.  NEWBURGH,  New  York 

RABBITS 


PEDIGREED  SE**®  Rabb*ts’  White 

FAIRFIELD  RABBET  ^ARMS^AL^WE^N 

AnBB.l!f-P!digreed  N;<ivv  Zealand  Whites  and  Red, 

H^c/^fAN  AKEN>,S°nabKINlGST()N.  ^TeV^ 

ufoBB$U50.  Monef  baikf 'R^Wrennlr^Mons^y,'  N.^y! 

IFo^AT^^KS^f’  LfT 

ZEALAND  WHITES,  choice  pedigreed  young 

stock.  FARMH0LM,  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  PONIES" 


Excellent  Farm  Team,  6  and  7  years  old.  Chestnut 
Sorrels.  Must  sell ;  farm  discontinued,  $250  00 
Conkling  Farm,  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2493! 

SHETLAND  PONY  GELDING.  EIGHT  YEARS  OLD 
A.  SECHLER.  BARKER.  NEW  YORK  — 


MINKS 


TV!  T  TVT  ThT  A  profitable  hobby. 
,  ,  “*■  Outstanding 

breeders  ran  be  selected  from  our  2500  reasonable 

N0M1S  MINK  RANCH.  R.  P.  4,  Middletown'^Y; 

JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE— Your  ehoiee  of  Reg.  Jerseys.  Fresh  or 
somi  to  freshen.  All  young  and  real  producers. 

H.  GLADSTONE,  LITTLE,  BRITAIN,  NEW  YORK 
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hints  FOR  home  bakers 


*Z7yZf* ?*™*e«r**** 

/  yea*  EXTRA  vtom;ns 

A  cup  lukewarm  water  ?  tablespoons  sugar 

A  cup  shortening  }  CUP  boiling  water 

J-  Yi  teaspoons  salt  ^  1  egg,  beaten 

Dissolve  yeast  in  lukewarm  w  *  CUps  flour 

{S'S/’S  %  sufrin 

melted  shortening  r>  ^  leased  muffin  pans  v  2  to  24  hours. 

!“«  ltehl°raSl  £™r  SdJet  ««  inPCmSp££  ?™t‘°PS,Wth 

Remove  from  pan 


NEW  WARTIME  EDITION  OF  FLEISCHMANN’S 
FAMOUS  RECIPE  BOOK! 


Clip  and  paste  on  a  penny 
post  card  for  yoyr  free  copy  Name 
of  Fleischmann’s  newly  re¬ 
vised  “The  Bread  Basket.” 

Dozens  of  easy  recipes  for 
bread,  rolls,  desserts.  Address 
Standard  Brands,  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Annex,  Box  477,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  State. 


Address. 


Town  or  City. 


.County. 


I©  5 

Asters 


Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation  — Red,  White,, 
Blue,  Pink,  Purple 

--a  lOc-Packet  of  each, 
all  6  postpaid  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today. 

faille’s  Seed  Book  FREE 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
, mi  flowers.  Have  a  garden— grow  more  food. 

WIN.  HENRY  MAULE 

334  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forma  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  3103-L,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


XT  I  T)  ETC  All  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I  A  |\  |Y\samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

a  /Till TUmoney.  Bartlett  Yarn  MilU,  ISox  7,  Harmony, MB 


RfMWQ  Histories,  Maps,  Currier  &  Ives 
DUUILO  prints  bought.  Send  details. 
Cornelius  S.  Kuzbik,  34  Erie  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Buy  small  Antiques,  Curios,  Oddities,  unusuals.  Coins, 
Medals,  odd  Pipes,  old  Buttons,  Swords,  antique  Pis¬ 
tols,  Hunting  Knives,  Foreign  Bills,  Watches,  broken 
or  Old  Jewelry.  MILLER,  433  Main,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Wanted  33  a- loci  Hay 

A.  M.  TARBELL,  HADDONFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


BAD  SKIDS  AHEAD! 

How  will  you  get  to  town  if  your  car  is  smashed  up?  How 
will  you  market  your  products  if  your  truck  is  wrecked? 
•  Protect  yourself  by  using  sturdy  Weed  Chains  for  safe 
driving  over  icy,  snowy  roads.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 
You  may  not  get  the  chains  you  need  unless  you  buy 
them  early.  •  If  your  old  chains  will  last  another  winter, 
have  them  repaired  before  the  first  blizzard.  •  For  the  best 
buy  in  tire  chains,  ask  forWeed  American  Bar-Reinforced . 
A*  Made  by  American  Chain  Division  of  American 
Chain  and  Cable.  “In  Business  for  Your  Safety." 


WEED  AMERICAN 
BAR-REINFORCED 

Best  Value  io  Tire  Chains 


GET  WEED  CHAINS  EARLY  Smmi 


A  Christmas  Carol 


There’s  a  song  in  the  air! 

There’s  a  star  in  the  sky! 
There’s  a  mother’s  deep  prayer 
And  a  baby’s  low  cry! 


And  the  star  rains  its  fire  while  the 
beautiful  sing, 

For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a 
king! 

JOSXAH  GILBERT  HOLLAND. 


Recipes  for  the 

Stuffings  for  the  Holiday  Fowl 

Chestnut  Dressing 
Three  pounds  shelled  chestnuts,  boil¬ 
ing  salted  water;  4  cups  stale  bread 
crumbs,  %  teaspoon  black  pepper, 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  juice  of  one 
lemon,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  tablespoons 
minced  parsley,  y4  teaspoon  nutmeg,  Vs 
teaspoon  onion  juice. 

Boil  the  chestnuts  in  the  salted  water 
until  very  tender;  drain  and  mash.  Com¬ 
bine  bread  crumbs  and  pepper  and  fry 
in  butter  until  nicely  blended.  Add 
mashed  chestnuts,  lemon  rind  and  juice, 
salt,  parsley,  nutmeg  and  onion  juice. 
Mix  well.  Makes  sufficient  stuffing  for 
a  12-pound  bird. 

Spaghetti  and  Oyster  Stuffing 
Two  cups  spaghetti,  6  cups  boiling 
water,  3  tablespoons  melted  butter,  1 
chopped  onion,  %  cup  chopped  celery, 
1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley,  3  eggs,  1 
cup  oysters,  dash  of  thyme,  %  teaspoon 
salt,  dash  of  pepper. 

Cook  spaghetti  in  boiling  water  eight 
minutes;  drain  and  pour  cold  water 
over.  Cook  onion,  celery  and  parsley  in 
water  until  done.  Add  butter.  Beat 
eggs  until  light  and  add  to  mixture. 
Add  oysters  and  remaining  seasonings. 
Mix  thoroughly  and  sprinkle  with  pa¬ 
prika. 

Peach  Dressing  for  Duckling 
One  duckling,  salt  and  paprika,  Vz 
cup  rice,  2  peaches,  sliced;  V4  cup  but¬ 
ter,  1  beaten  egg,  y2  teaspoon  poultry 
seasoning. 

Split  the  duckling  for  broiling  and  re¬ 
move  neck.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pa¬ 
prika.  Broil,  open  side  up,  20  minutes 
under  low  heat.  Cook  the  rice  until 
tender  and  drain.  Fry  peaches  in  but¬ 
ter  until  tender.  Add  rice,  egg  and  sea¬ 
sonings.  Tip  out  any  melted  grease  from 
duck  and  fill  the  cavities  with  dressing. 
Cover  and  turn  duck  over  on  broiler, 
skin  side  up.  Broil  25  minutes  longer 
under  low  heat  or  until  the  duck  is 
well  cooked.  B.  c. 

Nebraska. 


Christmas  Tree  Coffee  Cake 

Two  cakes  yeast,  %  cup  luke  warm 
water, T  cup  milk,  y4  cup  butter  or  mar¬ 
garine,  V\  cup  sugar,  V4  cup  corn  syrup, 
1  teaspoon  salt,  2  eggs,  beaten;  5  cups 
(about)  sifted  enriched  flour,  confec¬ 
tioners’  sugar  icing  and  chopped  citron. 

Soften  yeast  in  luke  warm  water. 
Scald  milk.  Add  butter,  sugar,  syrup 
and  salt.  Cool  to  luke  warm.  Add  flour 
to  make  a  thick  batter.  Add  yeast  and 
eggs.  Beat  well.  Add  enough  flour  to 
make  a  soft  dough.  Turn  out  on  lightly 
floured  board  and  knead  until  satiny. 
Place  in  a  greased  bowl,  cover,  and  let 
rise  until  double  in  bulk.  When  light, 
punch  down.  Divide  dough  into  two 


Christmas  T able 

parts.  Form  into  smooth  balls,  cover 
and  let  rest  10  minutes. 

Divide  one  of  the  balls  into  several 
parts  (equal).  Reserve  1  portion.  Roll 
remaining  portions  under  palms  of 
hands  to  form  long  smooth  rolls  about 
%  inch  thick.  Swirl  rolls  back  and 
forth  on  cookie  sheet  to  form  branches 
of  tree,  allowing  rolls  to  touch.  Rolls 
are  narrower  towards  top  of  tree.  Roll 
remaining  portion  under  the  palm  of 
the  hand  to  form  a  smooth  ball.  Place 
at  base  of  tree  to  form  trunk.  Let  rise 
until  double  in  bulk. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375  deg.  F.) 
25  to  30  minutes.  This  makes  two  12- 
inch  trees.  Ice  with  confectioners’ 
sugar  icing  and  garnish  with  citron. 

If  honey  twist  topping  is  preferred, 
use  V4  cup  butter,  y2  cup  honey  or 
corn  syrup,  1  tablespoon  sugar  and  1 
egg  white.  Cream  butter  and  sugar  to¬ 
gether.  Add  honey  and  egg  white  and 
mix  well  until  blended.  This  makes  y2 
cup  topping.  Brush  topping  over  coffee 
cakes  before  setting  aside  to  rise.  This 
will  be  nice  for  your  Christmas  break¬ 
fast.  E.  F.  M. 

Massachusetts. 


Some  Holiday  Puddings 

Old  Fashioned  Plum  Pudding 
Half  pound  stale  bread  crumbs,  1  cup 
scalded  milk,  y4  pound  sugar,  4  eggs,  y2 
pound  raisins  (floured),  y4  pound  cur¬ 
rants,  y4  pound  chopped  figs,  2  ounces 
cut  citron,  y2  pound  suet,  y4  can  fruit 
juice,  Vz  grated  nutmeg,  %  teaspoonful 
cinnamon,  V, j  teaspoonful  clover,  1  y2 
teaspoonful  salt,  1  cup  maraschino  cher¬ 
ries.  Soak  crumbs  in  milk,  cool,  add 
sugar,  beaten  yolks,  raisins,  etc.  Chop 
suet  cream  with  hands.  Combine  mix¬ 
tures.  add  spices  and  lastly,  the  beaten 
whites.  Steam  6  hours.  This  pudding 
is  very  fluffy  and  delicious. 

Easy  Plum  Pudding 
One  pkg.  lemon  gelatine,  1  pint  boil¬ 
ing  water,  %  cup  raisins,  %  cup  walnut 
meats  (cut  fine),  %  cup  cooked  prunes, 
y4  cup  citron  peel  (also  cut  fine) ;  % 
cup  grape  nuts,  y2  teaspoonful  cinna¬ 
mon,  y4  teaspooriful  of  cloves. 

Dissolve  jello  in  hot  water.  Add  salt 
to  taste.  When  partly  cool,  add  fruits, 
nuts,  spices.  Mold  and  chill.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream  flavored  with  nut¬ 
meg. 

Date  Cake  With  Sauce 

One  cup  dates  (cut  fine),  1  cup  hot 
water,  1  teaspoonful  soda  in  same.  Pour 
over  dates  and  let  stand  while  prepar¬ 
ing  y2  cup  butter  or  shortening,  1  cup 
sugar,  1  egg  (beaten),  salt,  Vz  cup  nut 
meats,  1  y2  cups  flour,  1  teaspoonful  va¬ 
nilla.  Combine  mixtures,  bake  in  slow 
oven.  It  never  fails  and  is  always  ten¬ 
der.  MRS.  E.  S. 


What  to  Give  for  Christmas 

What  to  give  as  a  Christmas  gift  this 
year?  The  stores  have  little  to  offer. 
Most  farm  housewives  or  even  city  or 
village  people  with  a  Victory  garden 
can  manage  a  few  cans  of  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  less  fortunate  friends. 

A  fine  gift  for  the  city  dweller  who  is 
an  outdoor  enthusiast  is  something  from 
the  outdoors.  I  had  two  nice,  heavy, 
cream  colored  (after  bleaching),  linen¬ 
like  sacks.  I  made  two  pillows  of  the 
regular  sofa  pillow  size,  stamped  them 
with  a  home-made  design  of  pine  cones 
and  branches  and  a  tiny  black  and  white 
chickadee,  which  I  embroidered  in 
shades  of  green  and  brown  and  black 
and  white. 

Growing  wild  in  many  of  the  States 
are  fragrant  herbs  or  shrubs,  and  near¬ 
ly  always  pine.  I  filled  one  pillow  with 
the  leaves  plucked  from  the  sweet  fern 
(using  an  inner  pillow  of  thin  cheese¬ 
cloth)  and  one  pillow  was  filled  with 
needles  from  the  white  pine.  In  case 
of  the  sweet  fern  or  any  such  leafy 
plant,  it  is  well  to  gather  the  leaves  and 
put  them  in  a  shaded,  airy  place  until 
they  are  cured.  This  takes  a  few  days. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  a  gift 
of  a  good  big,  roomy  kitchen  apron  and 
four  kitchen  towels  to  match,  made 
from  hundred  pound  sugar  sacks.  A 
half  yard  of  colorfast  print  from  better 
days  had  been  used  for  trimming  both 
apron  and  towels;  and  the  last  scrap  was 
used  to  make  a  hot-pot  holder  which 
was  pinned  to  the  apron,  mrs.  f.  b. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular- 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 


Knitting  Tips 

These  days  women  everywhere  are 
knitting  either  for  their  own  soldier 
sons,  husbands,  sweethearts  or  some 
other  man  in  service,  and  one  deft  knit¬ 
ter  I  know  showed  me  how  to  knit  with 
less  difficulty,  with  more  speed. 

When,  for  any  reason,  she  has  to 
jump  up  and  leave  her  knitting  for  a 
while,  she  quickly  crosses  her  needles 
and  clamps  them  with  a  clothespin 
which  she  keeps  in  her  knitting  bag. 
When  she  again  picks  up  her  knitting, 
she  isn’t  annoyed  with  slipping  of 
stitches,  and  her  work  is  in  the  just 
right  position  to  go  on. 

When  using  larger  needles  she  saves 
herself  that  irritating  difficulty  of  hav¬ 
ing  her  work  too  tight,  due  to  the  taut¬ 
ness  of  the  yarn  around  her  finger.  She 
merely  slips  the  yarn  through  a  ring 
on  her  fifth  finger. 

To  protect  her  needles  when  not  in 
use,  she  thrusts  their  ends  into  little 
pockets  made  of  strips  of  muslin,  or 
what  have  you  (garter  elastic  is  grand 
if  you  can  get  it),  a  half  inch  longer 
than  the  needles.  At  each  end  she  turns 
up  a  half  inch  and  sews  the  sides  to¬ 
gether,  forming  small  pockets.  If  pock¬ 
ets  are  made  wide  enough,  they  will 
hold  several  needles.  These  strips  should 
be  as  long  as  the  needles.  G.  s. 


Sugarless  Gingerbread 

One  cup  molasses,  one  cup  boiling 
water,  two  tablespoons  shortening 
(sausage  fat  is  good),  one  teaspoon 
each  of  soda  and  ginger  and  three  cups 
of  flour. 

Put  the  soda  into  the  molasses,  add 
ginger,  water,  shortening  and  flour. 
Bake  in  a  well  greased  pan  in  a  slow 
oven.  mrs.  J.  x.  w. 
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SAVE  YOUT$ 

You  can  seal  up  cracks  and  leaks  I 
in  all  kinds  of  apparatus — trac¬ 
tors,  autos,  machinery,  boilers,  tanks, 
piping — with  this  handy  iron  cement,  easily,  last¬ 
ingly.  No  heat  required,  no  dismantling.  Also 
tightens  loose  parts.  Easy  to  use  as  putty,  sets 
metal-hard.  Get  Smooth-On  No.  I  at  your  hard¬ 
ware  store  in  1 %  oz.,  7  oz.,  and  larger  containers. 
If  they  haven't  it,  write  us. 

FREE  Repair  Handbook 

40  pages.  170  diagrams.  Clear,  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  repair  jobs  of  many  kinds.  Write  today  to 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SM00TH-0N 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


Splendid  Cough 
Relief  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 


No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 
Once  tried,  you’ll  never  be  without  it,  and  it’s 
so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  until  dissolved.  A  child  could  do  it.  No 
cooking  needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or 
liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  prompt  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
membranes. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of 
really  splendid  medicine  and  you  get  about  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never  spoils, 
and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  amazing. 
You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that  means 
business.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  and  eases  the  soreness. 
Thus  it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get 
restful  sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased, 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Can’t  Keep 
Grandma  In 
Her  Chair 

She’s  as  Lively  as  a  Youngster- 
Now  her  Backache  is  better 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  juickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their 
trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature’s  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  funotion  permits  poison¬ 
ous  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause 
nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss 
of  pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi¬ 
ness  under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Fre¬ 
quent  or  scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning 
sometimes  shows  there  is  something  wrong  with 
your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don’t  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan’s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kid¬ 
ney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your 
blood.  Get  Doan’s  Pills. 


PUTNAM  KNITTING  CO.,COHOES,N.y. 
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Cold  Preparations  as  directed ) 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Old-fashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar-  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift. 

$2.25  FOR  NO.  10  CAN 
$1.60  FOR  NO.  5  CAN 

Delivered.  Write  for  case-lot  prices. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

Box  486B,  0.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


Even  Though  Christmas 
Tree  Ornaments  Are  Scarce 

There’s  nothing  so  sasisfying  as  being 
independent  and  individual.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  your  Christmas  tree  decora¬ 
tions  as  well  as  to  other  things. 

Your  own  fields  and  woods  will  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  everything  needed  to  dec¬ 
orate  a  blazing,  gorgeous  evergreen 
Christmas  tree.  One  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  really  different  trees  that  I 
have  seen  was  decorated  in  this  fash¬ 
ion.  The  ornaments  consisted  of  tassel 
heads,  acorns,  single  or  in  clusters,  and 
of  the  various  types;  horse  chestnuts; 
cattail  bobs,  witchhazel  seed  pods,  milk 
weed  seed  pods  and  pine  and  hemlock 
cones  of  different  types,  single  and  in 
clusters.  One  afternoon  spent  in  gath¬ 
ering  your  material  and  one  afternoon 
or  evening  spent  in  dyeing  them,  and 
you  will  have  a  bountiful  supply  of 
lovely,  colorful  ornaments  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  and  delight  you  and  will  later 
give  the  children  and  your  holiday 
callers  no  end  of  unexpected  pleasure 
and  win  their  admiration  and  happy 
approval. 

The  teasel  heads,  cattail  bobs,  milk 
weed  pods  and  witchhazel  all  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  various  dyes  and  dips  and  can 
be  made  any  color  that  appeals  to  you. 
Those  that  I  saw  were  in  coral,  melon, 
rose,  garnet,  lemon,  green,  orchid  blue, 
plum,  turquoise,  all  vivid  and  lovely. 
Of  course,  you  will  want  to  try  each  dye 
on  a  horse  chestnut  and  pine  and  hem¬ 
lock  to  see  the  effect,  but  these  lend 
themselves  better  to  paint,  enamel  or  to 
the  glitter  of  silver  and  gold  finishes. 
The  dyes  and  dips  can  be  used  hot  or 
cold.  The  paints  can  be  used  as  dips 
or  brushed  on.  If  you  have  a  white  or 
light  shade  paint,  you  can  use  it  as  a 
base  to  mix  any  desired  color.  Since 
what  you  want  is  color  and  not  quality, 
these  are  some  of  the  household  items 
that  will  provide  it:  Ink,  tumeric,  mer- 
curochrome,  blueing,  grape  juice,  berry 
juice  and  fruit  colorings  for  cake 
icings.  A  few  drops  added  to  your  light 
paint  and  you  have  the  desired  shade. 
Fasten  a  thread  or  fine  wire  to  each 
individual  piece  or  cluster  and  dip  and 
hang  up  to  dry,  or  if  to  be  painted, 
hang  up  and  brush  color  on.  Secure  the 
thread  or  wire  well  so  it  can  be  used 
to  fasten  the  ornament  to  the  tree. 

Your  own  fields  and  woods  or  those 
accessible  to  you  will  surely  yield  ad¬ 
ditional  finds  that  you  will  want  to  try 
your  dyes  and  paints  on  and  use  to 
your  own  notion.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  individual  effects  you  will  want  to 
be  able  to  create.  It  is  wise  to  get 
your  supply  of  wanted  items  from  the 
woods  and  fields  early  and  store  them 
in  a  cool  place.  Then  you  will  be  all 
set  to  use  them  some  rainy  day  when 
you  are  at  loose  ends  for  something  col¬ 
orful  and  cheering  to  do. 

Go  to  it!  And  I  do  wish  I  might 
peep  in  at  Christmas  to  see  your  own 
results  in  person.  I  know  that  they 
would  satisfy  both  you  and  the  peeper. 

New  York.  i.  c.  w. 


T>  ..  FESTIVE  patterns 

...11  1  ™  7  .  Hero’s  the  jumper  the  younger  era 
will  love,  brightened  with  embroidery.  Blouse  Patte 
ineludcd.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  10,  jumper  requires 
yards  35-inch  nap  fabric;  blouse,  1%  yards  35-in 
laDric.  16c. 

Pattern  7240:  Crochet  these  simple  medallions 
spare  time.  Join  together  for  spreads,  cloths  ai 
scarfs.  Pattern  contains  full  details,  lie. 

New  York  city  residents  add  1%  sales  tax  on  ordc 
Over  24  cents. 

Senda'lM^ers  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  333  W t 

30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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eyelets.  Sizes  10’xl2'  $8.40,  12'xl5'  $12.60,  15'} 
$18.90,  15'x20’  $21.00,  20'x20'  $28.  Direct  from  m 
Boat  cov.,deck  can.  Barnett  Canvas,  130  Arch  St.  Ph 
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HUNTING  &  FISHING 

is  a  monthly  magazine 
crammed  full  of  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  dog  and 
boating  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures,  invaluable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  game  law 
changes,  best  places  to 
fish  and  hunt — countless 
ideas  that  will1  add  more 
(un  to  your  days  afieW. 

Special  Trial  Offer. 
Send  25c  in  stamps  or 
coin  and  we  will  send 
you  Hunting  &  Fishing 
for  six  months. 

HUNTING  &  FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
BU«.,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  ll%xll%  in.  cardboard,  50-$3.00:  I00-$5.0®. 
Linen,  25- $4.  Name  &  address  $1.50  extra.  Samples. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester,  (II)  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING  RODS 

Prevents  losses — Lowers  Insurance 
Rates.  Special  Fall-Winter  Prices. 

_  ^  Write  for  local  Representa- 
tive’s  Name. 

Protection  Co.  Inc. 

Dept.  R. 

11  N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

A  few  territorial  openings. 
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MAKE  MONEY 

Pull  eturapa  for  self  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Hercules  Horse  and  Hand 
Power  pullers.  Best  way  to 
clear  land.  Write  quick  for  new 
low  prices.  Hercules  Mfg.Co., 
3230  29th  St,  Centerville,  la. 


FORDS  PORTABLE  HAMMERMILL  “BARNYARD” 

feed  grinding  service  in  big  demand  everywhere.  Fords 
operators  making  steady,  satisfactory  year-round  profits. 
Many  valuable  territories  open.  Nominal  investment 
required,  balance  monthly;  start  your  own  profitable 

business.  Write  today.  . 

Myers-Sherman  Co.,  1223  12th.  Streator,  Illinois. 


WE  BUY  RAW  FURS 

Highest  ceiling  prices  paid  for  all  good  quality  raw 
Furs.  Best  grading.  Fair  and  square  dealing  as¬ 
sured.  Shipments  held  separate  if  requested.  Checks 
mailed  same  day.  Insurance  carried  on  all  express 
shipments  above  $50.00.  JAYCEE  FUR  CO.,  205 
W.  29th  St.,  New  York.  Successors  to  the  old  reli¬ 
able  receiving  house  of  A.  Morris  &  Son. _ 


WRITE  FOR  BIG,  FREE  1945 

TRACTOR  PARTS  CATALOGUE;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Central  Tractor  Wrecking 
Company,  Des  Moines  3,  Iowa  (formerly  Boone,  Iowa). 


These  days  everyone  hears  a  lot  about  inflation; 

To  most  people  it  is  a  maze  of  complications.  Of 
supply.  Of  demand.  Of  purchasing  power.  Of  money. 

But  its  cause  can  be  stated  simply.  When  there  is 
more  money  to  buy  things,  and  fewer  things  to  buy, 
prices  are  likely  to  soar  and  inflation  to  start. 

Freight  cars  and  the  work  they  do  are  helping  check 
this  vicious  climbing  spiral. 

One  way  they  help  is  by  keeping  available  goods 
•  distributed  normally  throughout  the  nation,  avoid¬ 
ing  local  shortages  and  preventing  local  bidding  up 
of  prices. 

f 

Another  is  by  keeping  transportation  costs  down  to 
a  minimum. 

( 

For  the  average  charge  for  moving  things  in  freight 
cars  is  less  than  one  cent  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight 
one  mile;  This  is  by  far  the  lowest  average  charge 
made  by  any  form  of  common  carrier  transportation 
for  all-round,  general  freight  service — and,  on  most 
commodities  in  common  use,  it  is  not  more  than  a 
tiny  fraction  of  retail  prices- 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

ALL  UN  ITED^I^R ^VICTORY* 


Mares  andColts  on  the  Farm 

(Continued  from  page  522) 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  she  can  then 
be  put  back  to  work.  If  necessary,  she 
can  be  used  to  some  extent  about  a 
week  after  delivering  her  foal. 

She  should  be  brought  in  and  allow 
her  foal  to  nurse  three  or  four  times 
daily  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks. 
After  that,  once  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning)  and  about  4  P.  M.  is  sufficient 
until  she  is  returned  for  the  night.  This 
is  a  better  practice  than  allowing  the 
colt  to>  follow  her  in  the  field.  Do  not 
let  the  colt  suck  while  she  is  hot  or 
very  tired,  or  her  milk  may  cause  a 
digestive  upset.  The  most  important 
single  factor  concerning  the  raising  of 
a  well  grown  colt  is  the  amount  of  milk 
its  mother  produces.  For  this  reason, 
pregnant  mares  should  be  fed  enough 
so  that  they  are  in  good  flesh  and  are 
gaining  in  weight  when  their  colt  is 
born. 

Weaning  and  Feeding 

Whether  the  foal  is  born  either  in  the 
fall  or  spring,  it  should  be  weaned  be¬ 
tween  four  and  six  months  of  age.  If 
the  mare  is  a  light  milker  or  if  only  a 
little  grain  has  been  fed,  then  the  latter 
time  mentioned  would  suit.  If  the  colt 
is  not  doing  well,  it  is  often  best  to 


wean  it  early.  A  well  grown  colt  should 
attain  about  one-half  its  mature  weight 
by  the  time  it  is  one  year  old.  A  wean¬ 
ling  draft  colt  at  six  months  should 
weigh  600  pounds  or  more. 

If  the  feed  box  is  accessible,  or  if  a 
creep  is  provided  for  the  colt,  it  will 
soon  start  nibbling  hay  and  grain.  By 
the  time  it  is  five  months  old  it  will  be 
eating  enough  so  that  it  can  be  weaned 
without  much  trouble.  The  weaning 
should  preferably  be  both  abrupt  and 
complete.  Reduce  the  grain  feed  of  the 
mare  and  milk  her  out  once  or  twice; 
then  let  her  alona  and  she  Will  dry  off 
naturally. 

A  600-pound  weanling  will  need  be¬ 
tween  four  and  five  quarts  of  grain 
daily  and  from  eight  to  10  pounds  of 
good  quality  hay.  If  timothy  hay  is  fed 
in  the  morning  and  alfalfa  hay  used  for 
the  evening  feed,  it  will  be  better  than 
feeding  either  one  exclusively.  A  good 
grain  mixture  that  has  been  found  to 
be  satisfactory  for  colts  consists  of  oats 
two  parts,  wheat  bran  two  parts  and 
barley  two  parts.  Another  that  is 
equally  suitable  is  oats  two  parts  and 
corn  one  part.  If  wheat  bran  can  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  then  it 
may  be  used  with  the  oats  and  corn  to 
the  same  extent  as  oats.  Coarse  ground 
wheat  may  be  substituted  for  one-half 
or  slightly  more  of  the  corn  or  barley 


At  John  Mittler’s  farm  near  Hillsdale,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  his  nephew, 
young  George  McCormack,  is  finishing  a  cutting  of  oats.  The  forty -year-old  reaper 
being  used  has  been  continuously  in  service  and  is  still  in  excellent  condition.  A 
good  team  of  Belgians  provides  the  needed  horse  power. 


FIGHT  “WINTER  FATIGUE1* 


WITH  KOW-KARE  CONDITIONING 


Now  is  the  time  to  fortify  your 
cows  against  the  terrific  strain  of 
feed-to-milk  conversion  during 
the  housed-in  months.  The  rel¬ 
atively  dry,  hard-to-digest  diet 
of  the  off-pasture  months  place 
a  terrific  burden  upon  digestion 
and  assimilation.  To  promote 
appetite  and  full  conversion  of 
expensive  feed,  it  is  wise  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  feed  with  the  potent 
drug-mineral-vitamin  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  Kow-Kare  formula. 
Kow-Kare  helps  fight  winter 
let-down,  aids  in  conditioning 


cows  for  safe  calving  and  pro¬ 
motes  healthier  offspring. 

Besides  its  medicinal  ingredients,  a 
daily  intake  of  only  two  ounces  of 
Kow-Kare  provides  the  animal  with: 
Calcium  69.4  grains;  Phosphorus, 
35.8  grains;  Iron  44  grains;  Iodine 
2.3  grains,  and  at  least  750  U.S.P. 
units  of  Vitamin  D.  Begin  now; 
use  Kow-Kare  with  the  feed  this 
winter.  Feed,  Drug  and  General 
Stores  have  it,  $1.25  and  65(#  sizes. 
Send  for  booklet  on  cow  ills,  “Home 
Aids  to  Cow  Health.”- 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 
CO.,  INC. 

DEPT.  9,  LYNDONVIUE,  VT. 

Mailed 
postpaid 
if  your 
dealer 
is  not 
supplied 
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in  the  rations  mentioned,  if  desired.  If 
the  roughage  is  of  medium  poor  qual¬ 
ity,  add  some  protein  supplement  to  the 
grain  mixture.  A  combination  of  oats 
three  parts,  bran  three  parts,  and  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  meal  one  part  is  good. 
On  spring  pasture,  little  grain  will  be 
needed.  When  the  grass  gets  dry  in 
late  summer,  the  colts  should  be  given 
at  least  one  liberal  feed  daily  of  good  hay. 


Farm  Income  Taxes 

(Continued  from  page  516.) 

Exemptions  and  Tax  Rates  —  The 
Victory  Tax  has  been  repealed,  but  is 
replaced  by  a  3%  normal  tax  on  net  in¬ 
come.  A  $500  exemption  can  be  deduct¬ 
ed  from  net  income  before  computing 
this  tax.  If  husband  and  wife  file  a  joint 
return,  a  $1000  exemption  is  allowed 
unless  one  spouse’s  adjusted  gross  in- 
.  come  is  less  than  $500,  in  which  case 
the  exemption  is  $500  plus  that 
spouse’s  adjusted  gross  income.  There 
are  no  exemptions  for  dependents  in 
computing  this  tax. 

Then  there  is  the  surtax  starting  at 
20  per  cent  up  to  $2000  of  net  income, 
22  per  cent  between  $2000  and  $4000, 
26  per  cent  between  $4000  and  $6000,  30 
per  cent  between  $6000  and  $8000,  34 
per  cent  between  $8000  and  $10,000,  and 
so  on  upwards.  In  figuring  this  surtax, 
a  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  $500  exemption, 
plus  $500  for  every  dependent  (i.  e.,  a 
person,  regardless  of  age,  more  than 
one-half  of  whose  support  was  furnished 
by  taxpayer,  and  who  earned  less  than 
$500  gross  income).  Where  husband 
and  wife  file  a  joint  return,  a  $500  ex¬ 
emption  for  each,  or  $1000  total,  is  al¬ 
lowed;  but  if  separate  returns  are  made, 
the  husband  or  wife  cannot  claim  a 
$500  exemption  for  the  other  unless  that 
other  spouse  has  no  income  at  all  and 
is  no  one  else’s  dependent. 

Where  a  person  has  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  less  than  $5000,  he  can  elect 
to  pay  an  alternative  tax  that  includes 
a  flat  10  per  cent  deduction  for  non¬ 
business  deductions.  The  table  for  this 
alternative  tax  appears  on  page  2  of 
the  new  Form  1040. 

When  taxpayers  paid  their  Federal 
income  tax  on  March  15,.  1944,  they  had 
to  make  final  payment  of  their  1942  or 
1943  tax  liability,  whichever  was  great¬ 
er.  The  lesser  tax  being  forgiven  up  to 
75  per  cent,  the  25  per  cent  balance  was 
payable,  one-half  March  15,  1944,  and 
one-half  March  15,  1945.  This  unpaid 
balance  of  tax  will  be  billed  to  each 
taxpayer  owing  same  prior  to  March 
15.  It  is  not  to  be  included  in  figuring 
the  1944  tax  on  Form  1040,  nor  need  it 
be  paid  on  January  15. 


Farmers  Union  Meeting 

The  Northeastern  Division  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union  (formerly  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  of  the  N.  Y.  Milkshed)  held 
its  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  Ham¬ 
ilton  in  Utica  on  November  11,  with 
approximately  75  delegates  attending. 
The  division  president,  Archie  Wright, 
presided  at  the  meeting.  According  to 
the  report  of  Leslie  Porteous,  treasurer, 
the  union  membership  is  now  4470,  4279 
from  29  counties  in  New  York,  with  the 
balance  in  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont. 
Dues  collected  during  the  year  totaled 
$11,000.  In  addition,  the  union  received 
a  gift  of  $4000  from  the  Marshall  Fund. 

After  hearing  a  brief  talk  by  Paul 
Sifton,  public  relations  director  of  the 
Union,  the  convention  took  action  on 
several  resolutions,  as  follows:  in  favor 
of  a  legislative  investigation  into  milk 
dealers’  costs  and  profits;  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  single  sanitary  in¬ 
spection,  permissive  butterfat  standard¬ 
ization,  the  reduction  of  interest  rates 
on  Land  Bank  loans  to  3  per  cent  a  year, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
project,  State  legislation  to  separate  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  from  the 
Farm  Bureau,  and  a  Federal  and  State 
public  works  program;  and  against  the 
program  of  the  National  Tax  Equality 
Assn,  to  tax  co-operative  savings. 

At  the  evening  dinner,  talks  were 
given  by  Dr.  Charles  Blauford,  Milk 
Market  Administrator,  and  Meyer  Par- 
odneck,  president  of  the  Consumer- 
Farmer  Milk  Co-operative. 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk 
by  cooperatives  and  dealers  reporting 
for  the  month  of  October,  1944,  are 
as  follows: 

Per  100  lbs.  Per  qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $4.05  .0861 

Brescia  Milk  Co.,  Inc _ _  3.76  .08 

Four  County  Creameries.  3.46  .0736 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc . . .  3.45  .0733 

Del.  Co.  Farmers  Co-op..  3.445  .0733 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  3.44  .0732 

Conesus  Prod.  Co-op.,  Inc.  3.43  .0729 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  3.42  .0727 

Arkport  Dairies  .  3.42  .0727 

Grandview  Dairy,  Inc _ 3.42  -0727 

Rosa  Lake  Dairies  .  3.42  .0727 

Cohocton  Creameries  ....  3.42  .0727 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  3.41  .0725 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.31  .0704 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and 
the  actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to 
others.  The  Market  Administrators’  prices 
are  $3.42  for  New  York,  Rochester  $3.54,  and 
Buffalo  $3.29. 


IT'S  ON 
TODAY'S 
PROGRAM 


Many  successful  dairymen  pu_  minerals  on  their  feed- 
program.  They  know  they  need  extra  insurance 
these  days  for  more  production  and  to  keep  stock  in 
good  health. 


It  is  no  longer  a  question  .  .  .“Shall  I  feed  minerals?” 
Rather,  it  is  What  minerals?”  The  answer  is  always 


Near's 


A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Near  s  MinRaltone  with  Vitamin  D  supplies  your  live¬ 
stock  with  10  ESSENTIAL  MINERALS  in  recom¬ 
mended  quantities  and  proportions. 

To  learn  why  MinRaltone  is  right  for  your  stock,  send 
coupon  today. 


NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  of  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

NEAR,s  DIJEX-TONE 

Digestive  Tonic  Aid  and  f  NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Mineral  Supplement  ^  Dept.  J,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

For  frhe  ailinc  TOvu  ,v..  „  ,  d  Without  obligating  me,  send  me  literature  on 

crhter  or  freshe^;^  sub"ormal  j  why  Near’s  MINRALTONE  pays,  and  a  feeding 
critter  or -freshening  cow,  keep  a  d  program  for  my  stock, 
drum  of  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE.  It’s  £ 

a  combination  of  Near’s  minerals,  R  I  have  a  dairy  of . cows, . young  stock. 

Vitamin  D,  digestive  tonic  aids  and  W  (Give  number  of  each.) 

medicinal  appetizers.  Easy,  inex-  d 

pensive  to  feed,  a  big  money-saver  S  Name . 

and  sometimes  a  life-saver.  w 

Address . . . . 


HELPING  NATURE 
HELP  YOU... 


that’s  what  a  Quality  Feed  does 


EGG  laying  ability  cannot  be  fed  into  your  flock.  It  must 
be  bred  into  them.  Good  feeding  and  care  only  help 
you  develop  those  inherent  possibilities  which  good  ancestry 
has  handed  down  to  your  birds.  That  is  the  reason  why 
poultrymen  are  urged  to  be  sure  of  chick  quality  .  .  .  why 
thorough  culling  is  so  necessary  at  least  once,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  several  times  a  year  .  .  .  why  breeders  should  be  selected 
with  the  utmost  care. 

Having  assured  yourself  on  this  all-important  factor  of 
ability  to  produce,  it’s  up  to  you— the  man  behind  the  hens 
—to  give  them  the  care  and  the  feed  which  will  best  develop 
their  inheritance. 

And  that  is  where  Larro  enters  the  picture.  Larro  Egg  Mash 
and  the  Larro  Feeding  Program  are  designed  to  help  nature 
help  you  ...  to  supply  your  birds  w  ith  the  nutrients  they 
need  to  develop  their  egg-laying  ability. 

Larro  Egg  Mash  is  strictly  a  quality  feed.  Larro  is  made  from 
wholesome,  selected  ingredients  which  are  combined  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  approved  by  the  Research  De¬ 
partment.  Larro  is  the  kind  of  feed  which  proves,  over 
and  over  again,  the  value  of  quality  in  profitable  egg 
production. 

Although  the  wartime  need  for  feed  has  greatly  increased 
the  requirements  of  our  regular  feeders.  General  Mills  is 
making  every  effort  to  supply  the  needs  of  other  poultry- 
men  who  want  high  quality  feed.  So — if  you  are  not  now 
using  Larro  Egg  Mash,  order  a  supply  from  your  Larro 
dealer  today. 
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Concentrated  Spring  Range*  and  other  Vitamin-Rich 
Sources  in  Ful-O-Pep  Bring  Winter-Raised  Calves 
Many  Healthful  Benefits  of  Fresh  Spring  Pasture 


IT’S  EASY  TO  FORESEE  a  bright  future  for 
any  well-bred  calf  that’s  being  raised  the 
Ful-O-Pep  Way.  For  vitamin-rich  Ful-O- 
Pep  Calf  Starter  brings  out  the  best  that’s 
in  a  calf  .  .  .  enables  it  to  grow  into  the 
kind  of  a  heifer  that  will  be  a  money-maker 
in  your  herd. 

FUL-O-PEP  RAISED  CALVES  have  the  edge 
over  milk-fed  calves  in  many  ways  . . . 
they’re  big  and  rugged,  they’re  deep- 
chested  and  trim  in  the  middle,  the  hide 
is  soft  and  pliable  and  the  hair  is  smooth 
and  silky.  And  Ful-O-Pep  raised  calves 
usually  have  less  trouble  from  scours  and 
digestive  upsets. 

FUL-O-PEP  CALF  STARTER  helps  you  raise 
such  sturdy,  robust  calves  because  it  is 

r 


built  around  choice,  wholesome,  nourish¬ 
ing  oatmeal,  nature’s  prize  grain  for  sound 
growth  and  development.  What’s  more, 
Ful-O-Pep  Calf  Starter  is  fortified  with 
special  vitamin-rich  sources  such  as  Con¬ 
centrated  Spring  Range,  Nature’s  Richest 
Vitamin  Combination. 

MAY  SAVE  UP  TO  $30  PER  CALF— that’s 
what  many  dairymen  find  they  may  do  by 
raising  their  calves  on  Ful-O-Pep  Calf 
Starter  as  compared  to  the  price  of  whole 
milk.  That’s  because  one  pound  of  Ful-O- 
Pep  Calf  Starter  saves  up  to  10  pounds  of 
whole  milk  in  feeding  calves. 

TALK  WITH  YOUR  FUL-O-PEP  DEALER  to¬ 
day  about  this  improved  way  of  raising 
good  calves.  *Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  off. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  DAIRY 
PROFITS 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO. 
Dept.  L-47,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Please  rush  free  and  postpaid 
my  copy  of  the  new  illustrated 
Ful-O-Pep  book  on  dairy  profits. 


Name- 


Address . 

Town . State. 


Energize  your  soil  with 

ES-MIN-EL  ! 

An  application  of  Es-Min-El  applied  now  to  your  soil  will 
assure  you  of  a  crop  of  quality  fruits  and  vegetables  next  year. 

Es-Min-El  contains  the  essential  minerals  you  need  in  your 
food.  Plant  your  minerals  this  fall;  protect  your  soil — watch 
next  year’s  crops  grow! 

Energize  with  Es-Min-El ! 


THE  MARK 
OF  QUALITY 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


Write  for 
Free  Bulletins 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 


Atlanta,  Georgia 


Lockland,  Ohio 


PASTORAL  PARSON 


This  has  been  a  damp,  cold  day.  It’s 
the  sort  of  disagreeable  weather  when 
a  fire  feels  good,  especially  because  of 
the  penetrating  dampness. 

The  books  say  that,  on  a  day  like  this, 
the  farmer  should  find  things  to  do  in¬ 
doors.  He  should  repair  that  broken 
barn  window,  build  a  new  feed  box  or 
clean  up  that  corner  in  the  shed.  But 
because  he  is  human,  this  is  the  kind  of 
day  when  he  will  think  of  a  thousand 
and  one  things  that  need  doing  out  of 
doors.  They  could  just  as  well  wait 
until  tomorrow,  as  they  have  waited 
for  weeks,  while  he  did  more  important 
jobs;  but  today,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
get  them  out  of  his  mind  until  he 
sloshes  through  the  wet  and  gets  them 
done.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  are 
actually  so  important  as  they  seem  on  a 
day  like  this,  or  whether  it  is  the  call 
of  a  deep,  primitive  instinct  that  makes 
a  man  want  to  defy  the  storm.  So,  too, 
the  preacher,  on  days  like  this  he  should 
be  content  to  catch  up  on  his  desk 
work;  but  for  some  strange  reason  he 
finds  himself  running  out  in  the  storm 
to  make  a  call,  or  to  do  some  other  er¬ 
rand  for  which  the  nice  days  were  just 
too  crowded.  Humanity  just  doesn’t 
seem  to  know  how  to  relax. 

We  Americans  have  made  a  fetish  of 
being  busy.  Twenty  years  ago,  we  were 
obsessed  with  the  idea  of  being  “go- 
getters.”  The  name  seems  to  have  been 
lost,  but  the  idea  is  still  with  us  so 
strongly  that  we  are  almost  afraid  not 
to  be  busy.  If  we  can  finish  our  work 
before  dark,  we  assume  another  job  to 
fill  in  the  rest  of  the  day,  so  that  we 
will  not  be  considered  lazy.  The  same 
idea  seems  to  have  hit  the  preachers. 
They  are  supposed  always  to  be  busy 
and  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  idle¬ 
ness.  Maybe  that  is  why  so  many  ser¬ 
mons  are  shallow — why  preachers  too 
often  seem  to  avoid  wrestling  with  the 
great  problems  of  the  human  soul.  They 
are  too  busy  to  take  the  time  to  think 
deeply.  It  may  not  be  desirable,  under 
present  conditions,  to  try  to  go  back  to 
the  older  ways  of  living,  but  it  would  be 
a  marvelous  help  if  we  could  make  it  a 
practice  to  snatch  a  few  minutes  from 
the  pressure  of  this  constant  busyness. 

At  the  end  of  a  day  like  this,  I  enjoy 
a  few  minutes  spent  in  the  barn  with 
the  stock.  It’s  a  nice  experience  any 
day,  but  the  meaner  the  weather,  the 
more  pleasant  those  minutes  seem  to 
be.  I  like  to  feel  the  animal  warmth, 
to  sense  the  peace  that  fills  the  place 
as  the  stock  quietly  chew  their  cuds,  to 
smell  the  odors  of  the  summer  grasses 
preserved  in  the  hay.  Those  few  min¬ 
utes  can  do  something  for  a  person. 
They  seem  to  relax  tired  mind  and  mus¬ 
cle,  to  give  us  back  some  of  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  living,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  something  deeper  for  which  to  be 
glad,  because  “man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone.” 

There  comes  to  mind  a  little  cross¬ 
roads  village,  filled  with  excitement.  A 
great  many  of  the  oldtimers  were  back 
in  town,  and  a  lot  of  new  faces  were 
there  too.  Every  house  was  filled  to 
overflowing.  There  was  the  sound  of 
laughter  and  revelry  from  every  door¬ 
way.  Here  a  group  was  singing,  there 
they  were  swapping  yarns.  A  stranger, 
tired  and  dusty  from  his  journey, 
stopped  at  the  local  hostelry  to  inquire 
for  a  room.  Because  he  had  been  rushed 
these  many  days  and  the  hour  was  late, 
the  landlord  was  not  too  gentle  as  he 
turned  the  stranger  away.  Anxiously, 
the  traveler  went  from  door  to  door, 
but  there  was  no  room  available.  And 
so  it  was  that  he  found  shelter  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife  where  the  beasts  were 
stabled,  and  “She  brought  forth  her 
first  born  son  and  wrapped  Him  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  Him  in  a 
manger.” 

There  were  not  many  in  Bethlehem 
that  night  who  knew  that  He  was  born. 
They  were  too  busy  with  the  excitement 
of  the  hour,  too  busy  about  the  things 
of  earth,  the  revelry,  new  experiences 
and  their  own  little  business  deals.  Out¬ 
side  the  town  a  group  of  shepherds, 
watching  their  flocks  in  the  quiet  of  the 
night,  heard  and  saw  the  angel  messen¬ 
gers.  Far  toward  the  East,  a  group  of 
men,  in  rapture,  watching  the  panorama 
of  the  heavens,  saw  a  strange  new  star 
and  knew  that  “a  King  was  born.” 

Yes,  it  does  a  person  good  to  turn 
aside  from  the  rush  of  the  day  and  find 
a  few  moments  of  calmness  in  which 
he  may  know  “the  peace  of  God.” 

ReV.  ANDREW  A.  BURKHARDT. 


Brown  Swiss  Sale 

The  sixth  annual  sale  of  Brown  Swiss 
cattle  was  held  recently  at  Earlville, 
N.  Y.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  N.  Y. 
Eastern  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Assn. 

There  were  34  consignors,  nine  of 
them  from  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  Seventy- 
four  catalogued  animals  sold  for  $22,085, 
a  general  average  of  $298.45. 

The  top  animal  was  a  three  months’ 
bull  from  Lee’s  Hill  Farm,  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  to  George  Stantan,  Canandaigua, 
$750.  The  top  cow  and  her  baby  calf 
from  Melvin  Benedict,  Manlius,  went  to 
P.  W.  Hobbe,  North  Hampton,  N.  H., 
for  $620. 

The  largest  buyers  were  Windsome 
Farm,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  seven,  average 
$250,  and  Paul  W.  Hobbe,  North  Hamp¬ 
ton,  N.  H.,  four  at  $384.  J.  R.  p. 


Take  the  slump 
out  of  winter 


Cows  often  develop  tired  appe¬ 
tites  and  sluggish  systems  in  winter 
months  because  they  consume  a 
lot  of  dry  feed  and  don’t  get  enough 
exercise.  This  state  of  affairs  cuts 
production. 


Cows  on  the  Dr.  Hess  Research 
Farm  seldom  go  off  feed  or  off 
production.  They  handle  dry  feed 
and  roughage  without  a  bit  of 
trouble.  These  cows  get  Stock 
Tonic  in  addition  to  their  ration. 

Stock  Tonic  supplies  the  big 
three .  First,  tonics.  Tonics  stim¬ 
ulate  appetite  and  help  the  cow 
process  her  feed.  Second,  minerals. 
Minerals  are  essential  for  body 
maintenance  and  for  a  heavy  flow 
of  milk.  Third,  vitamin  D.  There 
is  often  a  deficiency  of  this  vita¬ 
min  in  winter  when  cows  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bam.  We  believe  the 
big  three  will  prove  beneficial  to 
your  herd — get  Stock  Tonic  from 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


Ur.tJe$£& Clark,  Inc 

ASHLAND,  PHIO 

The  house  upon  a  taBoiaXbUf 


WAR  BONDS 


To  safeguard  all  yon 
own  .  •  .  •  • 

To  help  you  buy 
Marietta  "Built-to* 
Endure"  Silos,  later— 
To  protect  valuable 
feed  crops  and  post* 
war  profits. 

• 

Marietta  Concrete  Corp. 

Marietta,  Ohio 


GREATEST  NAME  IN  SILOS 


||ID  EADIUCD.  Wo  are  now  booking  orders  for 

inn.  mniTiEiH.  “America’s  choice  hybrid 

SEED  CORN”  and  20  other  varieties  of  ensilage  seed 
corns.  Could  use  farmer  agents  to  sell  our  Seed  Corn. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Porters  Sideling.  Pa. 
Box  T  (Seeds  since  1914). 


RAV  QAM  for  Christmas  trees.  4-8  feet.  State 

urVL<j/LlVl  price.  Box  9405,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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The  Henyard 


Fowl  Pox  or  Favus 

We  keep  25  to  30  White  Rock  hens. 
They  are  18  months  old,  and  as  we  did 
not  get  any  baby  chicks  last  spring,  we 
decided  to  keep  these  another  year  for 
eggs.  They  are  molting  now.  Recently 
we  noticed  two  or  three  developed 
white  spots  on  the  comb,  and  yesterday 
we  found  one  dead,  with  a  deep  sore. 
I  suspect  the  hens  have  favus,  or  white 
comb.  I  have  treated  them  with  iodine. 
However,  I  would  like  to  know  if  this  is 
likely  to  kill  our  whole  flock.  G.  Q. 

Favus  spreads  rather  slowly,  and, 
being  a  fungus  growth,  is  liable  to  occur 
in  any  flock.  However,  it  does  not  ordi¬ 
narily  cause  excessive  mortality.  Your 
treatment  was  correct  for  this  trouble. 
Also  cull  out  all  birds  showing  this  yel¬ 
lowish  fungus  growth.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  that  these  birds  were  affected 
with  fowl  pox.  If  so,  nothing  can  now 
be  done  about  it.  There  should  be  a 
low  mortality,  and  the  birds  will  come 
back  all  right. 


Preserving  Eggs 

I  was  interested  in  the  item  in  your 
October  issue  about  keeping  eggs  in 
water  glass.  Just  how  do  I  go  about 
preparing  the  eggs?  mrs.  e.  z. 

The  use  of  water  glass  is  still  the  best 
practical  method  to  be  used  in  home 
preservation  of  eggs.  I  would  suggest 
the  following  method:  Select  only  clean 
eggs  that  are  not  more  than  25  hours 


old.  Candle  the  eggs  to  remove  those 
with  blood  spots  and  with  cracks.  Do 
not  clean  eggs  with  a  damp  cloth,  as 
they  will  not  keep  as  well.  Sterilize 
an  earthenware  or  glass  container  with 
boiling  water.  Pour  one  quart  of  liquid 
waterglass  into  nine  quarts  of  water 
that  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to 
cool.  Stir  it  well  and  pour  it  into  the 
sterilized  container.  Place  the  clean, 
fresh  eggs  in  the  solution,  being  careful 
not  to  crack  them.  The  solution  should 
completely  cover  all  the  eggs.  If  it 
does  not,  add  more  boiled  water.  Keep 
the  eggs  in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place. 
It  is  best  to  keep  the  container  covered 
to  prevent  evaporation. 


Soy  Beans  for  Poultry 

Could  I  use  soy  beans  with  the  poul¬ 
try  scratch  feed  and  in  what  propor¬ 
tion?  MRS.  a.  c. 

Soy  beans  can  be  included  in  the 
scratch  feed  up  to  4  or  5%  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  so  that  when  fed  at  the  rate  of 
50%  mash  and  50%  grain,  the  total 
soy  bean  consumed  will  not  exceed 
2Vz  to  3%  of  the  total  ration.  Cooked 
soy  beans  have  a  much  greater  feed¬ 
ing  value  than  when  fed  raw. 


Eggs  Are  Soft 

We  are  having  trouble  with  soft- 
shelled  eggs.  Not  a  regular  soft-shelled 
egg  dropped  at  night  on  the  roost,  but 
laid  in  the  nest,  sometimes  broken  in 
picking  them  up  and  sometimes  broken 
in  the  nest  by  the  hens,  necessitating 
washing  all  the  other  eggs.  In  the  house 
sometimes,  when  trying  to  separate  the 
yolk  from  the  white,  they  collapse  un¬ 
expectedly  and  the  fingers  go  into  the 
yolk,  breaking  it  and  it  has  to  be  put 
aside  for  some  other  purpose.  Grit  and 
shell  are  kept  before  them  at  all  times 
in  a  box  with  a  wire  screen  bottom,  so 
the  fine  stuff  and  dirt  can  be  sifted  out, 
keeping  it  clean  and  attractive.  At  the 
present  time  we  keep  half  the  hens  in 
each  pen,  changing  them  around  from 
time  to  time  to  try  and  find  those  that 
are  the  layers  of  the  thin-shelled  eggs, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  have  not 
been  successful.  If  you  can  give  us  any 
advice,  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

New  York.  w.  J.  w. 

It  is  not  always  the  same  hen  that 
lays  the  soft  shelled  eggs.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  calcium, 
lack  of  adequate  vitamin  D  (supplied 
in  fish  liver  or  feeding  oils) ,  or  lack  of 


manganese.  You  could  get  some  calcite 
flour,  which  also  contains  manganese. 
Add  about  2  per  cent  to  the  mash  ration 
and  also  add  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
a  good  cod  liver  oil,  or  vitamin  D  feed¬ 
ing  oil.  This  should  correct  this,  condi¬ 
tion.  However,  when  hens  are  laying 
heavily,  you  may  occasionally  get  a 
soft  shelled  or  shell-less  egg. 


Poorly  Feathered  Hens 

Would  you  please  tell  me  why  my 
hens  are  feathered  so  poor?  Their 
necks  and  backs  are  bare.  Is  it  the 
housing  or  feeding?  r.  w.  w. 

Feather  losses  in  laying  hens  is  nor- 
,  mal,  but  usually  it  does  not  cause  com¬ 
plete  bareness.  This  might  be  due  to 
feather  picking,  feather  mites  or  de¬ 
pluming  mites.  Your  birds  must  have 
been  producing  well  or  you  would 
hardly  have  kept  them  in  such  a  bare 
condition.  I  have  seen  pens  of  birds 
in  heavy  production,  and  very  largely 
void  of  feathers.  In  most  cases  of  this 
kind,  however,  definite  feather  pulling 
and  feather  eating  had  occurred.  There 
is  probably  nothing  the  matter  with 
your  house.  Feeding  a  ration  too  low 
in  protein  might  result  in  feather  pick¬ 
ing  and  eating,  but  if  your  trouble  is 
either  the  feather  mite  or  depluming 
mite,  they  would  be  found  at  the  base 
of  the  feathers.  If  you  find  mites,  there 
are  commercial  preparations  that  can 
be  used  to  get  rid  of  them. 


Spark  plugs  repay  you  for  regular  care  with  quicker  starting 
and  more  engine  power.  Help  to  maintain  top  performance 
in  your  tractor  (1)  by  having  plugs  cleaned  and  regapped 
at  your  nearest  AC  Spark  Plug  Cleaning  Station  when  you 
change  engine  oil  and  (2)  replacing  worn  plugs  with  AC’s 
of  correct  Heat  Range.  AC’s  give  you  utmost  reliability. 


HERE  WE  GO  TO  TOKYO  — BUY  ANOTHER  WAR  BONDI 


What  will 
1945  be  like 
for  YOU? 


There’ll  be  many  things  to  watch 
for — favorable  and  unfavorable  — 
affecting  your  prosperity  in  the 
new  year.  It  will  surely  be  a  year 
in  which  good  management  and 
good  feeding  practices  pay  out. 

We  suggest  you  make  this  resolu¬ 
tion.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you 
are  going  to  make  a  thorough 
check  of  your  feeding  practices  in 
the  interest  of  perhaps  finding  a 


more  efficient,  more  productive 
and  more  economical  way.  Yes, 
we  have  a  purpose  in  making  this 
suggestion,  because  we  know  how 
often  such  a  check  leads  to  proof 
of  the  value  of  B-B  feeds. 

Feeding  the  B-B  way  is  the  favored 
practice  on  thousands  of  profitable 
farms.  B-B  feeds  are  now  being 
produced  which  are  the  answer  to 
a  wise  feeding  program  in  1945. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 


DAIRY 

AND  POULTRY  FEEDS 


* 


December,  194# 
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I’M  USING  LAY  or  BUST 
AND  GETTING  OVER 
220  EGGS  PER  BIRD 


YOU  can  increase  your  profits 
by  getting  more  eggs  from  the 
birds  you  have.  Many  birds  can  be 
induced  to  lay  more  eggs  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  additional  expense.  A 
225  egg  hen  eats  only  6  or  8  lbs. 
more  feed  than  a  bird  laying  165 
eggs  per  year. 

More  profit  for  you  comes  from 
stimulating  your  flock  into  high 
production.  You  need  to  start 
with  well-bred  birds,  comfortably 
housed  and  properly  managed. 
Plenty  of  hopper  space  gives  every 
bird  a  chance  to  eat  and  maintain 
high  food  consumption.  Then  it's 
up  to  the  feed. 

Food  intake  can  be  increased 
only  to  a  certain  point.  With  high 
nutritional  value  in  your  feed,  the 
birds  get  more  “egg  makings” 
from  the  amount  they  can  or  will 
eat. 


The  number  of  eggs  you  get 
under  these  conditions  depends 
directly  on  the  value  and  make-up 
of  the  ration. 

You  can  be  sure  of  good  results 
with  LAY  or  BUST  because  the 
factors  for  high  egg  production 
are  carefully  worked-out  and  test¬ 
ed  by  experienced  poultrymen. 
LAY  or  BUST  provides  the  full 
measure  of  nutritional  value  in 
your  feed — factors  for  more  eggs 
and  extra  profits. 

•  The  poultry  house  illustrated  is  24  x  48 
feet  divided  into  2  pens.  It  properly  houses 
330  leghorns  or  288  heavy  birds.  There  are 
35  nests,  1  automatic  drinking  fountain, 
96  feet  of  roosting  space  and  four  8  feet 
hoppers  IN  EACH  PEN.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  building  or  remodeling  your  hen  house, 
write  for  FREE  "Poultry  House  Plans 
and  Specifications”  by  Park  &  Pollard, 
356  Hertel  Ave.,  Buffalo  7,  N.  Y. 


The  Park  &  Pollard  Company 

Buffalo  7,  New  York  Boston  9,  Mass. 

MILK-MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


Mattern’s  Reliable  Chicks 


POULTRY  LITTER 


MY  23  THIRD  YEAR  PROVEN  QUALITY 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rock- 
Red  and  Red-Kock  crosses:  Straight  Run,  $12.00-100. 
White  Giants  $13.00-100.  Mixed  $11.00-100.  Postpaid. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Absorbs  moisture,  keeps  floors  of  poultry  houses  cov¬ 
ered  and  dry.  Very  light.  75c.  per  100  pounds,  sacks 
extra,  or  exchanged. 

PEN  ARGYL  MILLING  CO..  Inc. 

Pen  Argyl  (Delabole),  Penna. 


Buy  HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


This  year  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  grade  up  your  flock 
— to  buy  breeding  and  not  just 
chicks— to  develop  and  own  flocks 
that  give  you  heavy  production  of 
both  eggs  and  meat. 

Choose  Hubbard’s  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  Get  all  the  qualities  you  need 

HPBBABD  FARMS. 


—outstanding  vigor,  fast,  uniform 
growth,  high  egg  production  and 
the  stamina  to  keep  on  laying. 

Thirty  day  full  satisfaction  guar¬ 
antee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and 
cockerel  chicks-available.  Cross 
Breds  for  heavy -meated  broilers. 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Box  12,  I  Walpole,  N.  H. 


About  Raising  Rabbits 

Just  at  this  time,  the  outlook  for  any 
person  entering  upon  the  breeding  of 
rabbits  seems  favorable.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  they  will  amply  re¬ 
pay  the  raiser  for  the  small  amount  of 
care  required  and  the  trifling  cost  of 
their  food. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered 
is  their  hutch,  or  the  house  in  which 
the  rabbit  will  have  to  live.  I  prefer  a 
hutch  with  one  side  open,  with  a  shut¬ 
ter-like  door  that  can  be  closed  in  cold 
or  stormy  weather.  Each  rabbit  re¬ 
quires  a  pen  at  least  2x3  feet  and  20 
inches  high.  Larger  pens  are  more  de¬ 
sirable,  as  they  allow  the  rabbit  more 
room  for  exercise.  The  pens  can  be 
built  in  two  or  three  tier  style,  with  all 
wire  floors  and  galvanized  drains  un¬ 
derneath’.  This  keeps  the  rabbit  clean 
and  promotes  health,  and  cleaning  of 
the  hutch  is  also  done  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly  with  a  cut  down  garden  hoe,  which 
is  ideal  for  this  purpose.  The  hutch 
can  also  be  built  with  a  double  floor, 
so  that  all  wet  and  droppings  may  pass 
through,  away  from  the  feet  and  food 
of  the  rabbits.  The  upper  floor  can  be 
easily  made  with  a  few  laths,  placed  a 
little  apart  and  also  across. 

Change  the  litter  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  it  dry  and  clean.  For  suc¬ 
cess  in  keeping  rabbits,  depend  greatly 
on  cleanliness.  Use  oat  straw  or  hay 
and  see  that  it  is  dry  and  sweet.  The 
nest  box,  an  apple  box,  with  cover 
added,  will  do,  one  in  each  hutch,  kept 
clean  always.  The  opening  should  be 
six  inches  up  from  floor,  five  inches 
wide  and  five  inches  for  height.  Never 
have  the  hutch  too  close  to  the  ground, 
as  dogs  and  cats  can  worry  and  often 
destroy  rabbits.  Rats  can  also  get  in  to 
eat  food,  and  when  close  to  the  ground 
the  bottom  is  sure  to  get  damp.  The 
dirty  litter  can  be  dug  into  the  ground 
at  once  or  left  to  ferment  in  a  heap.  It 
makes  excellent  manure. 

Rabbits  will  eat  almost  any  vegetable, 
such  as  turnip,  carrot,  beet,  lettuce  and 
cabbage.  But  when  domesticated,  they 
should  have  green  food  sparingly.  One 
thing  in  feeding  is  that  commercial 
rabbit  pellets  have  several  advantages 
over  other  types  of  food.  Everything  the 
rabbit  requires  in  the  way  of  feed  is 
incorporated  in  the  pellet,  and  these 
pellets  are  kept  before  the  rabbit  at  all 
times.  I  also  keep  good  hay  in  the  hay 
rack  at  all  times.  When  small  rabbits 
start  to  eat,  rolled  oats  are  good.  Never 
give  dry  and  green  food  at  the  same 
time.  When  changing  abruptly  from  one 
feed  to  another,  it  will  often  help  if  one 
teaspoon  of  baking  soda  to  one  pint  of 
drinking  water  is  used.  Rabbits  like  a 
salt  block  hung  up  where  they  can 
reach  it  when  desired. 

The  important  thing  is  to  vary  dry 
and  green  foods  and  to  avoid  extremes 
on  either  side.  Feed  the  rabbits  twice 
or  three  times  a  day,  but  fix  your  time 
and  zealously  keep  to  it.  Failure  in  this 
will  do  great  harm.  Don’t  follow  any 
rules  as  to  exact  quantity  of  food.  Give 
as  much  as  ypu  find  is  eaten  and  no 
more,  and  always  let  the  rabbits  be 
hungry  at  meal  times. 

The  rabbits  which  are  in  color  near¬ 
est  the  wild  ones  are  in  general  the 
hardiest.  After  these  the  black,  the 
black  and  white,  and  then  the  white. 
The  buck  and  doe  should  never  be  kept 
in  the  same  hutch.  When  ready  to  breed, 
the  doe  is  always  put  in  the  buck’s 
hutch,  never  the  buck  in  the  doe’s 
hutch.  Four  litters  in  12  months  are 
sufficient.  Does  may  be  bred  every 
three  months,  but  never  breed  one  under 
six  months;  eight  months  is  best.  Do  not 
use  a  buck  under  eight  months  old,  or 
more  than  once  a  week  until  he  is  one 
year  of  age.  After  one  year,  a  buck  may 
be  used  for  three  times  a  week  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Two  days  before  doe  is  due  to  kin¬ 
dle  examine  box  to  see  if  there  is  plenty 
of  straw  left,  because  a  doe  sometimes 
eats  the  straw  or  pulls  it  from  box.  Do 
not  allow  doe  to  be  handled  or  dis¬ 
turbed.  Several  hours  after  the  young 
are  born,  examine  her  nest.  First,  give 
the  doe  a  carrot  or  other  dainty  morsel 
to  distract  her  attention.  Take  the  nest 
box  out  of  hutch,  examine  and  if  any 
young  are  dead,  remove  them  and  de¬ 
stroy  any  that  are  runty.  A  doe  does 
best  with  five  or  six  in  a  litter.  If  she 
has  not  made  a  good  nest  gf  wool  and 
it  is  during  cold  weather,  pull  off  some 
wool  from  under  side  of  her  body  and 
arrange  a  bed  for  them. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  30  to  31 
days.  If  the  doe  should  lose  all  her 
young  at  time  of  kindling,  breed  her 
again  at  once.  This  usually  prevents 
milk  fever.  Wean  the  young  in  eight 
weeks,  and  if  the  doe  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  she  can  be  bred  again.  However, 
if  she  seems  poorly,  it  is  best  to  give 
her  a  few  weeks  to  pick  up  weight  and 
gain  strength.  The  young  at  time  of 
weaning  should  be  separated  into  two 
hutches,  bucks  in  one  hutch  and  does 
in  the  other.  It  requires  about  three 
months  to  make  a  rabbit  thoroughly 
fat.  Half  the  time  may  make  them  edi¬ 
ble  but  by  no  means  equal  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  flesh.  No  meat,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  squab,  can  be 
produced  as  quickly,  none  more  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  certainly  none  with 
greater  ease  and  less  investment.  Just 
offhand,  I  can’t  think  of  any  better  food, 
and  after  you’ve  looked  it  over  from 
all  sides,  you  may  want  to  keep  a  few 
rabbits  on  a  small  scale  yourself. 

Rhode  Island.  e.  v.  b. 


•  Kerr  birds  have  again  won  top 
honors  in  the  Vineland,  N.  J.,  hen 
contest.  Thirteen  Kerr-bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns  produced  2382  eggs 
(2561.3  points)!  Eleven  yearlings 
laid  233-296  eggs  ...  a  4-year-old, 
173  eggs  in  4th  year— -a  lifetime  rec¬ 
ord  of  867  eggs.  High  egg  production 
is  characteristic  of  the  Kerr  strain. 

Every  contest  bird  was  bred  on 
240-acre  Kerr  breeding  farm.  1 20,000 
breeders  are  blood-tested  annually 
for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  slow  tube 
agglutination  method.  We  guarantee 
100%  live  delivery  of 
chicks.  Fair  dealings  37 
years.  Advance  order 
discount  offer.  Write  for 
price  list  and  free  Poul¬ 
try  Raisers’  Guide. 

N.  Y.:  East  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Middletown,  Schenectady;  CONN.: 
Danbury;  N.  J.:  Paterson,  Jamesburg, 
Woodbury;  PENNA.:  Lancaster,  Belle¬ 
ville,  Dunmore  (Dept.  19). 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


Kerr  Chickeries 

ALGER 

Golden  Han 

> 

ips 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


at  Their  Best 

Our  strain,  derived  from  native  New 
Hampshire  sources,  has  been  improved 
through  eight  years  of  breeding  for  these 
profit  factors: 

★  Fast  Growth 

★  Good  Feathering 

★  Attractive  Dressed  Birds 

★  Good  Production  of  Large-Size  Eggs 
if  Low  Mortality  of  Layers 

98%  Livability  Guaranteed 

On  Chicks  First  Three  Weeks 

You’ll  be  proud  of  your 
Alger  “Golden  Hamps,” 
true  to  the  Standard 
New  Hampshire  type 
and  distinctive  in  color. 
Write  for  Free  Folder 
and  Price  List 

ALGER  FARMS 

Sanford  E.  Alger  Jr. 

Tuads:p"kOffg-  Box3'  Brockton  5,  Mass. 


d  Chi 


PUT  PINE  TOP’S 
“BASIC  5"  PROGRAM 
.  TO  WORK  FOR, YOU 

Better  livability,  high  egg  production,  high 
natchability,  rapid  growth  and  feathering, 
prime  meat  quality — all  the  profit  factors 
you  need  for  *  lowered  production  costs, 
higher  poultry  income  are  the  result  of 
Pine  Top’s  great  R.  O.  P.  pnd  Progeny  Tesl 
breeding  program.  Find  '-# 
out  how  you  can  secure 
genuine  R.  O.  P.  breed¬ 
ing  in  five  popular  U. 

S.  Approved  breeds  at 
new  low  prices.^ 

WRITE*  TODAY 
l^or  valuable  book  of 
breeding  facts.  Sent 
.free  without  obligation. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS 
BOXE-5,  MANCHESTER,  NEW  HAMPSHIRI 
"New  England’s  Great  R.  O.  P.  Form” 


—  BROOKSIDE  PULLETS— j 

Largo  Hanson  Strain  Leghorns,  May  hatched,  soon 
be  laying.  Grown  on  free  farm  range. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 


INGLESIDE  CHICKS] 

N.  Y.  XT.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean,  barred  Crosi 
REUS.  We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

INGLESIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  PULASKI,  N.  Y 
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KAUDER'S 


S  Pedigreed  White 
Leghorns  &  New 


Hompshires 

Trust  the  Vineland  Hen  Test 

to  demonstrate  superiority.  Kau- 
der’s  Pedigreed  White  Leghorns  j 
set  a  new  World  Record  for  four  | 
years  of  laying  at  the  Vineland 
1944  Hen  Test.  Final  score  of , 
11059  points  exceeded  by  483 
points  the  previous  world  record 
made  in  1939  by  another  Kauder  I 
pen. 

Of  five  four-year  lifetime  pen  rec¬ 
ords  ever  made,  four  have  been 
established  by  Kauder  pens. 

Three  other  classes  at  the  1944 1 
Vineland  Hen  Test  were  won  by 
Kauder  Leghorns.  Since  the  Vine-  1 
land  Test  was  founded,  no  other , 
strain  of  any  breed  has  approached 
the  ability  of  Kauder  Pedigreed  I 
White  Leghorns  to  produce  as  old  1 
hens.  No  other  strain  of  any  breed 
has  equalled  Kauder’s  Pedigreed 
White  Leghorns  for  a  combination 
of  production,  livability  and  old 
hen  production  over  the  last  twelve  1 
years  in  American  Egg  Laying 
Contests. 

Free  52-page  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER 
i  Box  100.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS 

Ideal  for  beauty. 
High  egg  production 
and  meat  qualities 

Our  White  Rocks  make 
excellent  dressed  fowl, 
broilers  and  roosters — easy 
to  dress.  And  for  eggs — 
our  own  flock  production 
average  is  over  200  eggs 
per  bird. 

7000  BREEDERS 
Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Featherland  White  Hooks  are  remarkably  disease- 
resistant.  Mortality  is  very  low. 

FEATHERLAND  CHICKS  are  famous  for  their 
vitality,  quick  growth  and  development,  rapid 
feathering  and  early  maturity.  Just  the  chicks 
for  YOUR  war-time  production  and  profits.  Write 
for  folder  and  plan  to  order  early.  Demand  is 
heavy.  Write  today. 

FEATHERLAND  FARM 


BOX  R 


SUDBURY,  MASS. 


Bodine’s  Pedigreed 


BABY  CHICKS 
HATCHING  EGGS 
BREEDING  STOCK 


Leghorns 


A  PROGENY  TESTED  STRAIN 

Long  experience  with  modern  pedigree  progeny 
test  breeding  has  meant  that  Bodine  Chicks  pro¬ 
duce  superbly  for  our  customers.  High  livability 
and  excellent  hen-housed  flock  averages  can  be 
expected  not  only  from  our  Leghorn  chicks  but 
from  our  crosses.  Write  today  for  catalog  with 
full  information. 

ELI  H.  BODINE 


BOX  5 


CHEMUNG.  N.  Y. 


HDfB 

«1SS& 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE} 
BARRED  ROCKS 
LEGHORNS 
ROCK -RED 

AMO 

RED-ROCK  CROSSES 


They’re  BRED  under  a  long-time  program  from  out¬ 
standing  matings — BRED  to  be  profit-makers.  That 
means  large  eggs  almost  from  the  start,  highest 
commercial  quality,  with  flock  averages  of  over  200 
eggs  each!  Healthy,  lively  chicks  that  develop 
quickly.  Excellent  livability  and  feathering. 
Breeders  arc  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Certified  —  Pullorum 
Passed.  Hatches  year  round.  Order  yours  now. 

WILLIAM  S.  MAPES, 

Box  R,  Middletown,  New  York 


14,000  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 

PILCH’S  REDS,  ROCKS,  SEX-LINKS 

noted  for  superior  vigor,  livability,  growth,  health, 
production. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

Pullets  of  all  ages  from  day-old  to  laying  age  are 
now  available  for  immediate  shipment. 

Old  Hen  breeders  produce  highest  known  quality 
Cheterosis  Chicks. 

Try  Pilch’s  Chicks:  Buy  extra  War  Bonds  with  the 
additional  earnings.  11  YTears  of  Service. 

Write  Box  35. 


PILCH'S  CHICKS™0"?”.""11*' 


EGG  CASES 


30-doz.  size.  As  few  as  10;  reasonable.  Also  quantity 
prices.  Flats  and  fillers  too.  Write  for  prices. 

N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.,  48  LEONARD  ST., 
Jersey  City  7,  N.  J.-^, 


Winter  Health  of  Poultry 

It  is  little  less  than  foolish  to  try  to 
raise  commercial  poultry  without  vac¬ 
cinating  against  those  prevalent  conta¬ 
gious  diseases  so  widespread  and  detri¬ 
mental  in  their  activity.  And  to  at¬ 
tempt  serious  poultry  work  without 
proper  attention  to  ventilation,  sanita¬ 
tion,  feeding,  and  general  care  of  the 
flock  is  but  to  invite  failure. 

Nearly  all  the  common  winter  dis¬ 
eases  of  poultry  have  at  least  one  symp¬ 
tom  by  which  they  may  readily  be  rec¬ 
ognized.  For  instance,  roup  and  com¬ 
mon  colds  are  very  similar  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  symptoms,  especially  in  mild  out¬ 
breaks,  and  at  certain  stages  at  the  in¬ 
ception  of  an  attack.  In  the  former 
disease,  the  principal  differentiating 
symptoms  are  progressive  extreme 
weakness  and  prostration,  with  the 
characteristic  catarrhal  discharge  from 
nose  and  throat,  while  in  simple  ca¬ 
tarrh  or  cold  there  is  frequently  the 
same  catarrhal  discharge,  but  never  the 
progressive  weakness  and  prostration. 
Chicken  pox  has  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  roup,  but  it  is  characterized  by 
tough,  adherent  exudates  in  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  more  or  less  eruption 
appearing  in  irregularly  shaped  nodules 
on  the  comb,  eyelids,  wattles  and  ear 
lobes.  Through  the  study  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  symptoms  one  can  become  familiar 
with  the  common  poultry  diseases;  the 
matter  of  differentiating  between  them 
then  becomes  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Of  the  many  diseases  to  which  poul¬ 
try  is  subject,  only  a  very  few  are 
especially  troublesome  in  winter.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  those  diseases 
that  attack  the  respiratory  system.  They 
arise  chiefly  from  carelessness  or  poor 
management,  such  as  improper  ventila¬ 
tion,  wrong  feeding  practices,  exposure 
to  undue  temperature  changes  and  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  in  and  about  the 
poultry  houses.  They  are  therefore 
largely  preventable,  if  proper  precau¬ 
tionary  measures  are  taken.  Prevention, 
then,  should  be  the  watchword  in  win¬ 
ter,  because  most  of  the  winter  dis¬ 
eases  of  poultry  may  be  avoided  much 
more  easily  and  cheaply  than  they  can 
be  cured. 

Winter  disease  can  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  by  the  poultryman  practicing 
the  utmost  caution  in  the  prevention  of 
communicable  diseases,  in  keeping  his 
flock  free  of  germs  and  parasites,  and 
in  giving  the  fowls  the  general  care 
that  will  insure  good  health  and  great 
vitality  in  the  individual  bird,  particu¬ 
larly  in  regard  to  feeding  and  housing. 
Many  of  the  contagious  diseases  are 
transmitted  by  birds,  cats,  dogs,  and  by 
the  feet  of  visitors  to  the  poultry  houses 
and  yards;  even  by  the  poultryman  him¬ 
self.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used 
in  regard  to  these  sources  of  possible 
contagion.  Newly  procured  fowls 
should  always  be  quarantined  for  a 
period  of  two  or  more  weeks  before  in¬ 
troducing  them  into  the  flock.  This 
gives  time  for  the  development  of  the 
symptoms  of  any  communicable  dis¬ 
ease  to  which  they  may  have  been  ex¬ 
posed,  and  permits  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  daily  inspection.  All  drinking 
fountains,  feed  troughs  and  the  like 
should  be  thoroughly  scalded  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  to  make  sure  any  germs 
that  may  be  present  are  destroyed; 
while  the  roosts,  dropping  boards,  nest 
boxes  and  the  house  inside  should  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected  occasionally  to 
insure  the  eradication  of  all  parasites. 
Such  work,  together  with  a  correct 
feeding  program,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  keeping  the  fowls  healthy  and 
in  good  condition.  Half  starved,  ill 
kept  poultry  living  in  constant  expo¬ 
sure  to  disease  germs  and  parasites,  is 
likely  through  lowered  resistance  to  de¬ 
velop  disease  far  more  readily  than 
poultry  receiving  proper  care.  Good 
management  is  really  the  best  poultry 
health  insurance  one  can  find. 

To  maintain  and  promote  the  health 
of  a  flock  of  poultry  is  one  thing.  To 
control  and  manage  an  outbreak  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  a  flock  is  quite  another.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  thing  one  can  do  when 
disease  strikes  is  to  separate  the  sick 
birds  from  the  healthy  ones  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  “bird  hospital,”  where  treatment 
can  be  carried  out  without  interfering 
with  the  regular  management  of  the 
flock.  The  healthy  birds  should  then 
be  inspected  very  closely  several  times 
daily,  removing  to  the  “bird  hospital” 
any  that  show  even  the  slightest  symp¬ 
tom  of  disease.  As  a  routine  procedure 
it  is  wise  to  give  the  entire  flock  a  dose 
of  Epsom  salts,  using  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  the  bird.  About  one-third 
of  a  teaspoonful  of  permanganate  of 
potash  in  a  gallon  of  drinking  water 
will  help  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  by  means  of  germ-laden  water. 
There  are  a  number  of  good  antiseptics 
which  can  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Extreme  care  must  be  exercised  when 
working  with  sick  fowls,  for  the  danger 
of  carrying  infection  to  healthy  fowls 
is  very  great  in  some  types  of  disease. 

When  a  sick  bird  shows  up  in  an  oth¬ 
erwise  healthy  flock,  it  is  generally  best 
to  kill  it  at  once,  burn  or  bury  it,  and 
then  keep  extremely  close  watch  over 
the  remaining  birds  for  several  days  to 
see  that  none  develop  symptoms.  This 
will  lessen  the  chance  of  possible 
spread  should  the  fowl  have  been  in¬ 
fected  with  a  contagious  disease,  w.  c. 


Did  You  Ever  See  This  Done? 

Probably  not  —  but  you’ve  seen  poultrymen  neglect  their  hens’  |calcium 
6upply.  It’s  much  harder  on  the  pocketbook  to  do  that  than  to  throw  a 
few  eggs  at  the  barn  door. 

Unless  hens  get  plenty  of  calcium  carbonate  egg  production  falls  off 
—no  calcium,  no  eggs.  Test  after  test  by  investigators  proves  that  a 
constant  supply  of  calcium  is  ^essential  to  maintain  high  egg  production. 

A  sure  way  to  keep  your  hens  supplied  with  calcium  for  high  egg 
production  and  marketable  sound  -  shelled  eggs  is  to  free  feed  Lime  Crest 
SHELL- PRODUCER  Calcite  Crystals. 

Owner  of  Hen  No.  808  Feeds  Lime  Crest 

Mr.  J.  E.  Weidlich  of  Roanoke,  West  Virginia  owner  of  Hen  No.  808 
which  laid  376  eggs  in  377  days,and  other  high  record  fowls  writes: 

"We  have  used  your  Calcite  Crystals  exclusively  since  1938.  We  believe 
that  your  product  has  been  a  great  help  in  our  feeding  and  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  big  factor  in  enabling  us  to  make  outstanding  laying  records.” 


Upon  request  we  will  gladly  send  you 
complete  information  about  Lime  Crest 
SHELL-PRODUCER  Calcite  Crystals. 

BUY  EXTRA  WAR  BONDS 


LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

OF  AMERICA  •  Box  1 26,  Newton,  New  Jersey 


WYNGARDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS 

Broad-Breasted  and  Standard  Bronze  Turkey  Poults 
from  selected  breeding  flocks.  Kapid  Growth  and  Liv¬ 
ability.  Poults  available  for  best  dates.  Write  or  wire 
your  requirements.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  on  Request. 
Wyngarden  Hatehery  &  Farms,  Box  II,  Zeeland.  Mich. 


-HUESTED’S  CHICKS— 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved  New  Hampshires,  White  Leg- 
horns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rooks,  Barred  Rocks,  Crosses, 
all  breeders  officially  Pullorum  tested.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  price  list. 

Huested  Hatchery  (Greene  Co.),  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


Mom  says  all  Winter  Layers 

TON  AX" 


PRICES 


2  lbs. . 75c 

6  lbs. . $2 


Economy  Size 
25  lbs. . $7.50 


Used  in  the  Mash 

It’s  quite  a  drain  on  a  hen  to  produce 
each  egg.  Because  of  that,  she  needs 
Tonax.  Tonax  provides  her  with  blood¬ 
building  elements,  trace  minerals,  and  re¬ 
liable  stimulants.  She  must  be  kept  in 
tip-top  condition  to  continue  laying  those 
expensive  Winter  eggs.  Tonax  helps  her 
go  through  that  difficult  Winter  laying 
period.  No  “fillers”  in  Tonax;  100%  ac¬ 
tive  ingredients.  Only  1  lb.  to  100  lbs.  of 
mash.  Give  your  layers  the  benefit  of 
Tonax.  2  lbs.,  75c;  6  lbs.,  $2;  Economy 
Size,  25  lbs.,  $7.50.  At  your  Lee  Dealer 
(Drug,  Hatchery  or  Feed  Store). 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY  Omaha  8,  Nebr. 

Tonsj( 
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^Another  bia  rusk  on  £onj 
Distance  Imes  this  Christmas 

It  was  a  tig  rusk  last  year.  It  may  ke  even 
kigger  tkis  Ckristmas. 

So  please  kelp  keep  Long  Distance  lines  clear 
for  essential  calls  on  Decemker  24,  2 5  and  26. 

War  still  needs  tke  wires  —  even  on  kolidays. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


PUNNYBROOK 


PROftT-BRED 

CHICKS 

ALL  BREEDERS  U.  S.  APPROVED 
OFFICIALLY  PULLORUM  TESTED 
STARTED  CHICKS:  Three  weeks  and  up.  Thou¬ 
sands  available — reared  under  ideal  open  range 
and  housing  conditions.  Five  popular  breeds, 
also  crosses. 

SEXED  PULLETS:  20,000,  various  ages,  day- 
old  and  up.  All  from  stock  bred  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  full  of  health  and  vitality.  Good  future 
profits  for  you. 

BABY  CHICKS:  from  one  of  finest  poultry 
plants  in  East — S'65  acres  of  fine  shaded  ranges 
and  buildings  with  every  facility  for  quality 
stock.  Hatches  weekly  all  year.  Be  sure  to 
place  your 

ORDER  WELL  IN  ADVANCE 

Write  for  free  folder  and 
prices  today. 

New  Hampshires  R.  I.  Reds 

White  Leghorns  White  Rocks 

Barred  Rooks  Crosses 

Sunnybrook  Poultry  Farm 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner 

Phone  1309-J1 

Box  R.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


i w 

THE  BEST 
CHICKS  AT 
REASONABLE 
PRICES 


grcughorns 


WRITE  TO 


Get  production  ability  proved  by  con¬ 
stant  repeat  orders  from  commercial 
farms.  Grouten  chicks  from  our  own 
5200  breeders  have  the  breeding,  the 
size,  vigor  and  stamina  that  lead  to 
profitable  production.  Free  folder  de¬ 
scribes  our  sexed  or  unsexed  chicks. 

Leo  Grouten,  Box  B,  Farmington,  Conn. 


MEAT  on  your  birds  means 
money  in  the  bank.  GARRISON 
ROCK-REDS  AND 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Produce  firm,  meaty  birds  for  early  market  at  top 
prices.  AH  breeders  pullorum-tested,  weight  tested. 
Send  for  catalog.  Also  White  Heavy  Crosses. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON,  Cross  Specialist, 
17-C  E.  Commerce  St..  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 


QUICK  FACTS 
about  LO-BAX 

1.  Kills  bacteria  almost 
Instantly.  2.  Dissolves 
quickly  In  hard  or  soft 
water  —  hot  or  cold. 

3.  Makes  clear  solu¬ 
tions  for  rinsing  or  im¬ 
mersing  dairy  utensils. 

4.  Contains  60%  avail¬ 
able  chlorine.  5.  Re¬ 
tains  its  full  strength. 
6.  Economical  —  one 
bottle  (28-oz.  size) 
makes  1050  gals,  dairy 
rinse  solution  at  cost  of 
1/7  cent  per  gal.  or  less. 


THE  MATHIESON  ALKALI  WORKS  (Inf. 

60  EAST  42nd  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 


U.S.R.O.P.— U.9.  CERTIFIED— PULLORUM  CLEAN 


MOUNT  FAIR  REDS 


High  hen  housed  flock  averages, 
high  livability,  good  size  and  color 
make  Mount  Fair  Beds  a  very 
profitable  buy  for  many  customers. 
WHITE  TODAY  for  fuU  facts  and 
prices.  Get  set  for  1945  profits. 
MOUNT  FAIR  FARM,  R.  F.  D. 
Box  IQI-F,  Watertown.  Conn. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

From  Little  Brown  House 

Such  a  rainy,  rainy  day.  It  began 
raining  about  10  o’clock  last  evening  and 
presumably  has  rained  steadily  for  six¬ 
teen  hours,  and  still  coming. 

Most  crops  are  harvested,  and  now 
the  much  needed  water  has  come  to  fill 
springs  and  wells  and  avert  the  danger 
of  forest  fires.  There  are  so  many  acres 
of  chopped-over  land  it  seems  as  if  we 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  those  who 
are  in  the  woods  that  we  have  had  no 
forest  fires.  Fortunately,  too,  the  care¬ 
less  outsiders  who  have  frequently 
dropped  matches  and  cigarette  butts  to 
start  small  fires  have  kept  away  more 
because  of  gas  and  tire  shortages. 

The  canning  season  is  about  over  un¬ 
til  butchering  time,  and  also  the  can¬ 
ning  of  squash  and  pumpkin,  when  they 
reach  their  prime  a  little  later.  If  the 
men  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
deer,  there  will  be  mincemeat  to  make. 

The  late  freeze  last  May  caught  the 
early  flowering  fruit,  and  the  hot,  dry 
summer  caused  apples  to  ripen  and  fall 
off  early,  so  there  are  over  50  quarts  of 
canned  apple,  besides  that  old-time 
boiled  cider  sauce  made  of  sweet  apples. 
This  can  be  used  instead  of  cranberries 
with  the  fresh  pork  dinners. 

How  did  the  vegetables  new  to  you 
“show  up”  at  the  end  of  the  season? 
The  broccoli  did  well,  but  no  one  seems 
to  care  much  for  it.  Mr.  Pig,  however, 
was  enthusiastic  over  it,  so  it  wasn’t 
wasted  here.  Tampala  seemed  to  be  a 
failure  among  my  New  England  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  I  think  we  sowed  col- 
lards  too  late.  A  friend  gave  us  some 
seed  of  a  very  early,  small  growing 
sweet  corn  that  can  be  planted  closer  in 
the  row  and  the  rows  nearer  together. 
That  is  a  real  addition,  and  we  have 
saved  a  quantity  of  seed  for  next  year. 
The  “pocket  edition”  pie  pumpkins  are 
ideal,  especially  for  small  families,  and 
the  quality  is  superb. 

We  are  still  picking  ferns,  and  the 
buyer  says  not  enough  will  be  gathered 
to  fill  the  orders.  Just  now  there  is  a 
small  order  for  the  Christmas,  or  dag¬ 
ger,  fern,  that  thicker,  glossy  fern  I  love 
so  well.  Next  will  be  the  Christmas 
wreaths,  and  again  the  buyer  thinks 
there  will  not  be  enough  made  to  fill 
orders.  So  many  women  are  working 
in  shops  that  the  ones  who  stay  at 
home,  do  laundry  at  home  or  help  in 
other  households,  and  so  there  are  only 
a  few  of  us  to  do  these  things. 

The  leaves  are  mostly  gone  now.  The 
coloring  is  pretty  dull,  so  inside  we 
must  bring  color.  On  a  radio  program, 
red  was  being  praised  as  a  cheer  bring- 
er,  and  long  before,  I  had  decided  the 
sink,  the  kitchen  table  legs,  the  window 
sills,  shelf  edges  and  all  those  trimmings 
were  to  be  Chinese  red,  with  a  light 
green  paint;  the  paper  light,  with  a  de¬ 
sign  repeating  these  colors.  The  cur¬ 
tains  are  made  from  grain  sacks,  as 
there  just  isn’t  any  muslin,  and  toma¬ 
toes,  cherries  and  pears  are  appliqued 
for  a  border.  The  bedroom  is  a  north¬ 
east  room,  with  one  window  at  each 
side,  so  that  paper  will  be  mainly  white 
and  silver,  to  reflect  the  light,  and  the 
pictures  will  be  groupings  of  some 
bright  Christmas  cards  and  floral  and 
bird  pictures. 

I  am  sitting  alone,  but  not  in  my  old 
rocking  chair,  the  son  at  home  and 
husband  are  gone  for  grain  and  grocer¬ 
ies,  while  Littlejohn  is  happy  over  a 
new  4-H  leader,  who  is  going  to  teach 
the  boys  woodworking.  The  boys  are 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  leader,  and 
Johnny  seems  to  have  quite  a  little  tal¬ 
ent  for  such  work,  so  no  rain  deterred 
him  from  a  3% -mile  hike.  But  he  will 
ride  back  with  the  men. 

Karl  is  in  France,  or  was  September 
30.  From  his  letters  you  would  never 
surmise  the  grimness  I  know  there  is 
about  him.  He  writes  that  “the  climate 
and  country  are  much  like  Vermont  at 
this  season.  We  get  apples,  peaches  and 
tomatoes  and  all  "we  need.”  Please  jot 
this  down  in  your  memory  when  you  go 
to  the  grocery.  He  is  one  of  millions, 
and  yet  they  get  all  they  need.  Perhaps 
we  should  not  complain  when  we  can’t 
get  our  favorite  brand. 

Christmas  will  be  here  soon,  so  let  us 
all  pray  for  a  peace  on  earth  that  will 
bring  good  will  to  all  people. 

Vermont.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


BACTERIA 
COUNTS 

Lo-  Bax  is  a 
chlorine  bac¬ 
tericide  espe¬ 
cially  made 
for  dairymen; 
It  is  **a  winner** 
wherever  milk  is 

Eroduced  and 
andled.  See  Your 
Dealer  or  write  us 


Turk.©y  Poults 

Many  turke£  growers  are  reserving  their  1945  poults 
now !  Plan  ahead.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  our 
24-page  turkey  raiser’s  Guide  and  Handbook  Free! 

ZEELAND  HATCHERY.  Zeeland.  Michigan 


DUCKLINGS.  MAMMOTH  PEKINS. 

HARRY  BURNHAM.  NORTH  COLLINS,  New  York 


WRIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

Men’s  wool  union 
suits  and  also  wool 
shirts  and  drawers 
give  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  to  wearer. 
WRIGHT’S  gives 
longer  wear  and 
more  comfort.  Try 
out  these  garments 
and  enjoy  their  body  comfort. 

" BUY  WAR  BONDS ” 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York 


RES.  U.B.PAT.OFfi 


Dressing  Turkeys 

Killing  and  dressing  turkeys  is  much 
simplified  if  one  learns  to  bleed  and 
kill  turkeys  correctly.  When  killing  the 
birds,  the  back  lobe  of  the  brain  should 
be  pierced  so  that  the  feather  muscles 
will  relax.  This  loosens  the  feathers 
and  the  bird  is  then  much  easier  to  pick. 

We  have  also  found  that  it  pays  us, 
when  dressing,  to  wash  turkeys’  feet. 
They  are  practically  always  dirty,  and 
if  they  aren’t  washed,  they  are  apt  to 
soil  other  birds  when  they  are  packed 
or  handled.  This  is  equally  true  of  other 
dressed  birds,  so  we  always  wash  any 
kind  of  dressed  birds’  feet  in  warm 
water,  using  a  small  scrub  brush.  Dry 
them  on  a  cloth  so  the  dirty  water  does 
not  soil  the  birds’  legs.  It’s  quickly  done 
and  is  one  more  point  toward  a  good 
quality  product. 

If  you  dress  turkeys  and  sell  them  lo¬ 
cally  for  the  holidays,  you  may  want  to 
try  a  new  selling  idea  which  has  worked 
out  for  us.  Offer  the  dressed  turkeys 
completely  ready  for  the  oven,  stuffed 
with  dressing.  We  found  that  many 
home  makers  welcomed  this  deluxe 
service  of  having  their  bird  completely 
ready  for  the  oven,  and  paid  for  it  ac¬ 
cordingly,  R,  l.  P. 


WARREN  BIRDS  WIN 
Honors  in  Many  States 

Winning  honors  at  Egg  Laying  Tests  has  long  been 
a  habit  vnth  Warren  birds.  And  1944  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  We  list  below  some  outstanding  awards: 
FARMINGDALE  (N.  Y.)— First  High  Pen,  ALL 
Breeds  and  Varieties.  This  is  the  fourth  time  in 
six  years  that  Warren  pens  have  won  this  distinc- 
tion. 

PASSAIC  (N.  J.) — First  High  Bed  Pen  and  First 
High  Bed  Hen. 

HUNTERDON  (N.  J.)— First  High  Bed  Pen  and 
First  High  Bed  Hen. 

RHODE  ISLAND— Third  High  Bed  Pen. 
WESTERN  NEW  YORK— Third  High  Red  Pen 
and  Second  High  Red  Hen. 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

15  YEARS  WITHOUT  A  REACTOR 

B.  I.  REDS  sired  by  Mass.-TJ.  S.  R.  0.  P 
males  from  240-341-egg  dams. 

ROCK-REDS  (Barred) — sired  by  Barred  Rock 
males  from  B.  O.  P.  strain. 

SEXING — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed. 
Write_for  Catalog  and  1945  Price  List. 

J  .  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Maw. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


FEATURES 

LIVABILITY 
GROWTH 
PRODUCTION 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


for  1945  delivery 

JAMES  D.  N. 


REDS 

CROSSES  & 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS 
the  best  proof  that  Mayo's 
chicks  are  built  for  profits.  Scien¬ 
tific  breeding  during  the  past  nine 
years  for  rapid  growth,  even  feath¬ 
ering  and  egg  production.  Mass. 
(U.  S.)  Pullorum  Clean.  Order  now 
Free  catalog. 

MAYO,  Box  R,  B0XB0R0.  MASS. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-335  EGG  R.O.P.  S/REP 


THE  KIND  YOU  NEED  FOR 
YOUR  EARLY  BROOD,  Because 

They’re  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Tested.  Royal 
matings,  200-335  egg  R.  O. 
P.  sired.  Leading  trapnest- 
pedigree  strains.  Hatching 
now.  Booking  1945  orders. 
Sexed  Chicks.  Crossbreds. 
Reasonable  farmer  prices. 
Write  today: 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  O. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

“fULLOF  SPIZZERINKTUM 


( Trade-Name  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off  ) 

KEY  to  PROGRESS 

jr  To  keep  your  flocks  abreast  of  the 
times,  come  back  to  the  original 
.  source  for  Spizzerinktum  stock. 
100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
New  Hampshires  —  Barred  Rocks 
Chris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids 
Write  for  Literature!  and  Price  List 
CHRISTIE’S  PLTRY. FARMS,  Box  60,  Kingston.  N.H. 


CAe&t&x,  yaMeAj  Ctwx\ 


V  VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Chester  Valley  Hanson  or  100  100  100 

Gasson  Sired  White  Leghorns.  .$1 1.00  $21.00  $5.00 
Large  Eng.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  10.00  20.00  5.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Beds..  13.00  17.00  13.00 

N.  H.  Beds.  SPECIAL  AAA _  15.00  21.00  13.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  .  13.00  17.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  11.00  -  11.00 

All  Breeders  Blood  Tested,  Post-Paid.  Sexing  guaran¬ 
teed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from  advertisement 
or  write  for  our  NEW  1944  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


LEGHORNS 

BARRED  ROCKS 


'breeding 


Quality  Chicks  Bred  100%  Pullorum 

Especially  for  Pro-  V-'IUklZ  Free  Chicks  with 
duction  Profits.  Pedigreed  ancestry 

For  strong,  healthy,  profitable  chicks— order  from 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  Box  401,  Cuddebackville,  N.Y. 

BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 

35  years’  breeding  for 
large  body  size,  heavy 
production  and  livability 
has  pleased  poultry  rais-„ 
ers  all  these  years. 

MINORCA-LEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 

Qo^s'  *^us*  the  right  cross  for  egg  farmers. 
97%  sex  guarantee.  Also  New  Hampshire- 
Barred  Rock  Cross,  heavy  layers,  fast  growth 
tof  excelient  meat.  Postcard  brings  35th  An¬ 
nual  Catalog.  Special  offers. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

THE  FAMOUS  “IMP”  CHIMNEY  CLEANER. 

Prevents  and  puts  out  chimney  fires  quick.  Saves  fuel 
gives  a  warm,  comfortable  home,  aids  cooking.  No 
smell,  mess  or  dirt,  no  dangerous  flame  or  explosion. 
Endorsed  and  used  by  fire  departments.  Approved  by 
Connecticut  State.  $1.10  for  2  pkgs.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Agent  and  dealer  inquiries  invited. 

Have  you  ever  tried  our  genuine  delicious  Indian 
Curry  Powder?  6-oz.  jar.  80c..  postage  paid. 

F.  Ct  Foard  &  Co.*  Box  481,  Dept,  R,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 
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ITS  YOUR  DUTY  TO 

KILLRATS! 

Enemies  to  your  crops, 
health  and  profits 

Rats  are  destroying  food  and  property; 
and  spreading  disease  to  humans  and 
livestock. 

Kill  rats  quickly  and  easily  with 
improved  K-R-0  Ready  Mixed  in 
Bis-Kit  form.  Variety  of  baits  con¬ 
taining  highly,  toxic  red  squill.  Safe  to 
•use  around  livestock  or  poultry.  No 
mixing.  No  muss.  No 
trouble.  Household 
size  35yi.  Large  farm 
size  $  1 .  At  drugstore, 
seed  or  hardware 
dealer.  The  K-R-0 
Company,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 


KILLS 


/H/XSO 

BIS-KIT  FORM 


OWN  CHICKS  from  BREEDING  that 
has  made  us 


WORLD'S 


SchwegJer’s 


"THOR-O-BREDS"  pay  bigger  profits 

Think  of  owning  chicks  directly  descended  from 
World’s  Record  stock.  Vou  don’t  gamble  with  breeding 
like  this,  because  Schwegler’s  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks 
have  the  bred -in  ability  to  make  good.  All  flocks  are 
headed  by  males  directly  descended  from  200  to  324  egg 
record  pedigreed  females.  Many  of  these  females  are 
2  to  9  years  old — insures  you  stronger  chicks  with 
greater  livability.  Decide  now  to  raise  breeding  like 
this — costs  no  more,  but  pays  so  much  better. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICES  &  FREE  CATALOG 
Breeding  like  this  sells  fast,  so  write  at  once  for  latest 
price  list  and  fully  illustrated  catalog.  We  have  the 
.breeding  that  makes  World’s  Records  and  pays  better 
profits.  Catalog  explains  fully.  Get  it  today  and  then 
act— you  will  see  how  good  breeding  pays  better  profits. 

Home  of  “Thor-O-Bred”  Chicks 
207  Northampton 
Buffalo  8,  New  York 


SCHWECLERS 

HATCHERY 


WHITLOCK 

■  BABYS-I  tZ  AA  PER 
Z  CHICKS  10.1HI  100 


I 


OCTOBER  1ST  TO  MAY  1ST 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders, 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Agglutination.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous 
for  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATUR¬ 
ITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  com¬ 
bination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs. 

1  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


LEMENTS  farms 

Ulf  |f  C  "mauu-B>ud  ter 
I  la  I V  Stand  dte 


FOR 
YOUR 
BENEFIT 


RESERVE  YOURS  NOW! 

The  Sensational  Clem-Cross 
sex-linked  pullets  are  prov¬ 
ing  themselves  real  profit 
makers.  Clements  Reds, 

Barred  Rocks  and  Barred  Cross  are  also 
“way  ahead”  in  the  money-making  char¬ 
acteristics.  Maine-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog.  Be  sure  of 
the  best — at  a  reasonable  price. 

Buy  from  Clements. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 

Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  19  IS 


means  “BRED  for  HIGH 


EGG  PRODUCTION” 

Not  just  words,  but  actual,  honest  to  goodness 
breeding  that  will  be  your  key  to  successful  and 
PROFITABLE  egg  production. 

Breeding  Males  Available  for  Immediate  Delivery 
E.  B.  Parmenter,  484  iKing  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Factors  in  Egg  Production 

Now  that  you  have  housed  the  pul¬ 
lets,  you  hope  that  they  will  do  a  good 
job  in  the  laying  houses.  It  will  mean 
money  in  your  pocket  to  take  nothing 
for  granted  and  to  see  to  it  that  these 
birds  have  every  possible  aid  that  spells 
high  production  and  low  losses. 

High  production  is  dependent  on 
many  factors,  but  let  us  consider  a  few 
of  the  most  important.  Well  grown  and 
relatively  disease-free  pullets  have  the 
wherewithal  to  do  a  good  job  if  given 
proper  conditions  of  housing,  feeding 
and  general  overall  management.  Labor 
is  short,  and  so  we  are  liable  to  neglect 
the  new  housed  pullets.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  for  the  first  few  weeks  after  hous¬ 
ing  may  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  Check  on  the  feed¬ 
ers  to  see  that  the  birds  are  able  to  eat 
from  them  readily,  and  above  all,  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  feeding  space.  Some 
recommend  as  much  as  six  inches  per 
bird  for  heavy  breeds  and  four  inches 
per  bird  for  light  breeds.  This  is  a  lot 
of  hopper  space,  but  it  will  permit  most 
of  the  birds  to  eat  at  the  same  time. 
Why  not  try  a  pen  or  two  on  this  in¬ 
creased  hopper  space  and  see  what  hap¬ 
pens?  Egg  production  should  increase. 

Water  is  essential  to  high  production. 
Recently,  by  accident,  a  water  valve  on 
one  of  our  automatic  waterers  was  shut 
off  by  a  large  bird  tramping  on  it.  The 
helper  did  not  observe  that  it  was 
stuck  and  the  result  was  nearly  com¬ 
plete  cessation  of  egg  production  in  two 
to  three  days.  If  we  realized  the  great 
importance  of  an  abundance  of  clean, 
fresh  water,  we  could,  many  times, 
avoid  slumps  in  production  by  watching 
the  water  supply  in  each  pen  at  least 
three  times  a  day. 

And  a  word  about  feeding.  I  am  not 
so  much  concerned  about  what  system 
of  feeding  is  used  as  I  am  as  to  how 
much  feed  per  100  birds  daily  you  get 
them  to  consume.  It  requires  about  70 
pounds  of  feed  for  a  four-pound  Leg¬ 
horn  laying  100  eggs  a  year.  However, 
the  same  type  of  bird  might  lay  200 
eggs  and  eat  only  about  85  pounds  of 
feed.  In  other  words,  for  an  increase 
of  about  21  per  cent  in  feed  intake,  we 
can  possibly  secure  100  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  egg  numbers.  It  is  not  as 
simple  as  that,  but  I  hope  you  get  the 
idea  that  with  a  well  bred  hen  a  few 
extra  pounds  of  feed  per  year  means 
many  more  eggs.  Of  course,  don’t  over¬ 
look  good  breeding  in  this  matter  of 
large  numbers  of  eggs  per  bird.  Use  all 
possible  feeding  tricks  to  get  more  feed 
into  your  birds,  such  as:  adequate  hop¬ 
per  space,  plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water; 
frequent  stirring  of  feed  to  attract  the 
birds’  attention;  and  supplementary 
feed,  such  as  pellets,  to  add  to  variety 
and  attractiveness  of  the  ration. 

Overcrowding  of  pens  is  another 
method  of  making  conditions  unfavor¬ 
able  to  high  egg  production.  It  may 
also  increase  cannibalism  and  picking. 
This  whole  problem  is  one  of  suitable 
housing  conditions.  Clean,  dry  pens, 
free  from  drafts,  with  adequate  roost 
space  and  nest  space,  along  with  the 
above  mentioned  conditions,  should  pro¬ 
vide  ideal  conditions  for  healthy  birds 
to  produce  at  a  high  rate  all  winter. 

Healthy  birds  are  certainly  the  basis 
of  good  production.  Many  letters  from 
our  readers  over  the  year  indicate 
some  of  the  pertinent  causes  of  loss. 
Records  also  from  our  research  labora¬ 
tories  in  the  Northeast  indicate  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  adult  loss  is 
due  to  the  Leucosis  complex,  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  which  are  blindness,  big  livers, 
tumors  or  paralysis.  Because  of  this, 
constant  and  regular  culling,  at  least 
weekly,  will  save  a  large  part  of  these 
losses,  and  the  birds  can  be  salvaged 
for  meat.  _ t.  b.  Charles. 

The  annual  issue  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Poultry  Growers  Assn,  yearbook 
is  just  off  the  press.  In  addition  to  re¬ 
cording  the  activities  of  the  association 
it  presents  information  from  the  R.  O. 
P.  Association,  the  New  Hampshire 
Club  of  America,  the  Turkey  Growers 
Association  and  lists  the  R.  O.  P.,  Cer¬ 
tified  and  Approved  Flocks  in  New 
Hampshire.  It  also  lists  the  condition 
of  all  flocks  in  the  State  that  are  being 
officially  tested  for  pullorum  disease. 
The  booklet  is  well  illustrated  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  various  New  Hampshire  poul¬ 
try  farms.  A  copy  can  be  obtained 
without  charge  by  addressing  Secretary 
T.  B.  Charles,  Durham,  N.  H. 


U.  S.  Ce*c  tifoiacL 

WHITE  LEG 

Every  Wayne  White  Leghorn 
Chick  is  U.  S.  Certified 
sired  by  a  pedigreed  male  whose 
dam  has  an  official  R.  O.  P.  egg 
record  of  235  or  more  24 -oz.  eggs 
Over  23  years  of  successful  breed¬ 
ing  for  better  livability,  more 
eggs  and  body  weight.  Why  not 
order  your  Leghorn  Chtcks  from  a  Certified  Ohio  l 
i  ullorum  Controlled  Hatchery,  your  safeguard  to  i 
ity.  Breeding  certificate  FREE  with  every  orde 
Supreme  Mating  Chicks. 

Write  for  Free  16-page  catalog  that  tells  all  aboul 
program  of  breeding,  description  of  matings  and  pi 

Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Box  108,  Wooster, 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $0995  o  $OQ65 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  «  L* 

A  sturdy  attractive  shelter  you 
will  be  proud  to  own.  Disas¬ 
semble  for  storage  over  win¬ 
ter.  Shipping  wt.  150  lbs.  We 
also  have  brooders,  feeders, 
etc.  See  our  complete  chick 
raising  outfit  for  farmers  and 
suburban  poultry  keepers. 
Free  literature. 

Booher  Equipment  Co.,  M.C.28  Niles  A ve.,  Warren,  Ohio 


W,,  .  0 pPhot°— P-  B  Oakley,  Geneva.  N.  ' 

3®~Vound  White  Holland  turke 
held  by  Frances  Anthony  is  one  of  moi 
than  1500  white  turkeys  being  raise 
near  Geneva  in  upstate  New  York  o 
the  Robert  Spence  farm. 


NEVER  MIND 
SHOWING-  OFF 
STICK  TO  EGG 
PRODUCTION 


EGGS  are  like  jewels  in  the  winter,  scarce  and  high. 

So  now,  more  than  any  other  season,  you  can't 
afford  to  waste  lime  and  money  on  loafer  hens  that 
don't  lay. 

Save  your  good  mash  for  the  hens  that  pay  you  u 
profit.  Cull  out  the  "boarders". 

/Feed  a  laying  mash  containing  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 
if  you  can  get  one.  DIAMOND  COBN  GLUTEN  MEAL 
furnishes  high  protein  (41%)  and  Vitamin  A  potency. 
If  you  can't  get  a  mash  containing  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 
feed  some  other  good  mash  —  only  to  hens  that  will 
turn  it  into  eggs. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

NEW  YORK  ,  •  CHICAGO 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


JUST  __ 

DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Big  illustrated  catalog  describes  breeding  that  has 
made  high  records  at  laying  contests — fine  profits 
for  customers.  Write  for  it  Today. 


RARrnri^  poultry  farm 

UMUWV.I\  Route  3  1?  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


OHLS  Big  Value 

BABY  CHICKS 

EVERY  WEEK  IN  THE  YEAR 

Order  now  for  Spring  Delivery  so  that  chicks  can 
be  reserved  for  you. 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer. 

All  Stock  U.  S. — State  Approved 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
_ Tel.  II  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  HOUSES  FROM  8x8  lo  20x60 

ixvfc7.'  ja/tss 


Broiler  and  Roaster  Chicks. 

More  2-to-5-yr.-old  Hen  Breeders  headed 
by  pedigreed  males  from  200-300  Egg 
B.  O.  1*.  Hens  than  any  other  N.  J.  plant. 

eu.r.,t««lFREE  replacement  guarantee 

M  j 


.  «*^*??yJlosses  Wene  Super-X  R-  O.  P.  Sired 
UncKs  urst  14  days  replaced  without  charge.  Leading 
pure  or  cross-breeds — BLOOD-TESTED.  IT.  S.  N.  J. 
APPROVED.  1.800,000  Hatching  Capacity.  Hatch  year 
around.  BIG  MONTH Y- SAVING  DISCOUNTS  NOW 

..... _  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  N-3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


COBB’S  Pedigreed  CHICKS 

THE  CHICKS  WITH  THE  HIGH  I.  Q. 

Prepare  for  the  growing  demand  for  quality  with 
(■hicks  from  a  breeder  whose  continuous  trap-nest¬ 
ing-progeny-test  program  provides  all  the  profit- 
buildmg  qualities.  Write  for  Catalog  describing 
Cobb  s  Barred  Rocks.  “Rainbow”  Reds,  New 
Hampshires,  Sex-Link  Cross  and  Barred  Cross 
ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Box  400,  Old  Pickard  Farm, 
Concord,  Mass. 


0NIALI5  FIRST 

In  total  number  chicks  sold  be¬ 
cause  of  LOW  PRICES,  HIGH 
QUALITY  and  SERVICE.  All 
leading  breeds,  sexed  or  straight 
run.  BIG  four-color  catalogFREE  I 
COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS 
 Marion,  Ohio 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheaper  than  using  metal  boxes.  Two 
and  four  doz.  sizes,  printed,  as  before.  9c.  postaga 

brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.. 
48  Leonard  St.,  Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 
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IT  IS  A  GENEROUS 

BUSINESS . . . 


For  ten  years,  three  crops  —  hogs,  dairy 
products,  poultry  and  eggs,  have  given 
farmers  40  per  cent  of  their  total  income. 

(39.52%,  to  be  exact.) 

Out  of  twenty  crops  important  enough 
to  be  listed  individually,  and  excepting 
only  hogs  and  dairy  products,  poultry  re¬ 
turns  the  most  money  to  the  producer. 

The  frequency  of  poultry  “turn-over” 
emphasizes  the  generosity  of  our  business. 

Marketability  is  quickly  achieved.  In¬ 
cluding  three  weeks  for  incubation,  only 
twelve  to  fourteen  weeks  are  required 
to  produce  broilers  and  roasters, 
four  and  a  half  to  five  months  _ 
to  produce  layers,  and  a 
little  longer  for 

By  contrast,  it  takes 
ten  months  to  bring 
a  hog  up  to  prof¬ 
itable  weight;  six 
to  seven  months  to 
produce  “spring 
lamb”;  two  years  to 
produce  a  1000  pound 
beef  steer,  and  three 
years  to  develop  a 
milch  cow. 

Quick  maturity  makes 
poultry  a  flexible  business, 
promptly  adjusted  to  con¬ 
ditions.  At  practically  every  stage,  poultry  is  marketable.  Sizes  of 
flocks  can  be  quickly  expanded  and  as  quickly  reduced.  Losses  can 
be  checked  and  profits  can  be  realized.  This  is  a  generous  business  — 
a  good  business  for  those  who  are  in  it  earnestly,  honestly  and  in¬ 
telligently. 

As  a  hatchery  we  realize  our  obligation  to  the 
poultry  industry  and  to  our  customers.  Every  Hall 
chick  is  bred  to  build  a  more  generous  business 
for  all  of  us. 

Send  For  Your  Copy  of  Hall's  Catalog 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

box'  60  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


IVERSIDE  CHICKS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BRED  TO  PRODUCE 

It’s  the  breeding  behind  your  chicks  that 
determines  their  value  as  producers. 
Riverside  New  Hampshires  have  a  breed¬ 
ing  flock  average  of  over  210  eggs  per 
bird — that’s  high  in  any  poultry  house. 
We  have  been  20  years  developing  this 
strain.  Riverside  chicks  inherit  excep¬ 
tionally  high  livability,  fast  feathering, 
quick  growth,  heavy  bodies,  persistently 
high  production.  They  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  profitable. 

14,000  N.  HL-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  and 
Approved  breeders  on  our  own  4  farms. 
New  Hampshire  Chicks  available  straight- 
run  or  sexed. 


READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS 


Write  for  folder  and  prices. 

RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  FARMS 

LEO  BERARD,  Owner, 


BOX  10, 


SALEM,  N.  H. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  &  BRONZE  POULTS 

Produced  from  Breeders  reared  on  our  own  farms.  All 
breeders  selected,  banded  and  blood  tested  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  National  Breeders  Improvement  Plan. 
Hatches  starting  in  January  and  continuing  weekly 
through  the  year.  Prices  quoted  only  on  request  witli 
quantity  desired.  Why  not  pay  us  a  personal  visit? 
MCDONALD  FARMS,  PORT  JEFFERSON  STATION 
Long  Island,  New  York. 


CEDARHURST 

3  to5  Year  LAYERS 


Are  you  a  "pullet  year-er?”  Do 
your  profits  "peter  out"  after  the 
first  year?  Do  YOU  absorb  all 
"growing"  costs  year  after  year, 
because  your  stock  can't_  take  it  ? 

Don’t  waste  your  time  "and  feed 
on  “one-year  spurts." 

Cedarhurst  hens  are  CONSIST¬ 
ENTLY  high  average!  Vineland 
birds  produce  profitably  for  2  to  5  years.  Of  31  pens 
entered  by  others,  our  pen  (3  to  5  year  old  hens)  out- 
layed  all  but  5  pens.  Our  breeding  males  come  from 
hens  with  life  time  records  of  470  to  943  eggs.  Our 
Hunterdon  pen  has  a  200-egg  average  over  a  5-year 
period.  Our  folder  tells  full  story.  It’8  FREE  and 
well  worth  studying.  Write  today. 


records  prove  our 


CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


Seth 

BOSTON  POULTRY 
SHOW 

A  Comprehensive  Exposition  of  a  Big  Indastry 

JANUARY  17-18-19-20-21 
•  BOSTON  GARDEN 

Premium  List  and  Particulars: 
PAUL  IVES,  Chairman  of  the  Show  Committee 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK 


I  appreciate  very  much  your  effort  to 
make  an  ajustment  in  the  unsatisfactory 
dealing  of  E.  W.  Townsend,  Salisbury, 
Mo.  However,  I  do  feel  that  you  were 
in  no  wise  implicated  in  this  unfair 
dealing  except  advertising,  and  you  had 
no  way  of  knowing  of  their  dishonesty 
except  as  it  has  now  come  to  light.  I 
am  therefore  returning  the  check  of  $13 
with  the  same  thanks  for  what  you  have 
tried  to  do,  to  effect  a  satisfactory  set¬ 
tlement. 

I  trust  you  will  remember  Mr.  Town¬ 
send's  dealings  when  he  comes  to  you 
with  any  further  advertising. 

He  will  learn  that  dishonesty  is  not 
the  best  policy.  Thanks  again  for  your 
kind  efforts.  R.  E.  A. 

Pennsylvania. 

E.  W.  Townsend  and  Sons  were  an 
old  established  firm,  whose  advertising 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  accept.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  two  brothers  dissolved  part¬ 
nership  and  in  the  future  will  operate 
independently.  This  year  some  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  plants  and  unwanted  sub¬ 
stitutions  were  made.  We  wrote  Town¬ 
send.  Some  checks  were  returned  to  the 
customers,  but  other  complaints  were 
disregarded.  For  months  we  tried  to  get 
them  to  accept  responsibility  and 
make  all  refunds.  When  they  neglected 
and  refused,  we  felt  some  responsibility 
for  the  unsatisfactory  experiences  and  • 
sent  our  checks  for  the  claims.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  the  attitude  of  R.  E.  A.  in  re¬ 
turning  the  check  and  thank  him,  as 
well  as  the  others  who  have  done  the 
same  thing.  There  are  not  enough 
words  to  express  our  deep  appreciation 
of  this  confidence  of  our  readers.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  Townsend’s  methods  will 
be  remembered  if  he  comes  to  us  again 
with  advertising.  We  regret  this  result 
for  so  old  a  concern. 

I  have  a  problem  and  wonder  if  you 
can  help  me  out  with  it.  My  husband 
died  in  August.  I  had  him  insured  with 
the  Interstate  Reserve  Life  Insurance 
Company,  10  East  Pearson  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  46  years  old  at  death, 
and  it’s  a  family  group  policy.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  age,  I  should  receive  $600, 
but  the  company  refuses  to  pay  more 
than  $85.71.  I’ll  be  very  glad  if  you  can 
help  me  out.  mrs.  m.  m.  t. 

This*  is  another  one  of  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  cases  where  the  small  print  in 
the  policy  was  not  read  by  the  policy 
holder,  and  in  all  probability  not  clearly 
explained  to  her  by  the  salesman  when 
he  sold  the  policy  to  her.  The  company 
was  within  its  rights  in  refusing  to  pay 
more  than  the  $85.71,  because  under  the 
terms  of  the  policy,  as  is  the  case  with 
practically  all  family  group  policies,  the 
amount  payable  on  the  death  of  one  of 
the  insureds  is  not  the  full  number  of 
dollars  in  the  particular  age-bracket, 
but  that  number  of  dollars  “divided  by 
the  number  of  persons  insured.”  In 
this  case,  Mrs.  M.  M.  T.,  had  insured 
her  whole  family  of  seven.  So  when 
her  husband  died  she,  as  the  beneficiary, 
could  collect  only  $600  divided  by  seven. 

A  Brooklyn  grand  jury  handed  down 
a  thirteen  count  indictment  charging 
Noel  Davidson  Baer  of  mail  fraud  in 
making  false  promises  to  would-be  song 
writers.  Baer  advertised  in  many  publi¬ 
cations,  and  through  follow-up  corre¬ 
spondence  promised  large  profits  to 
lyricists  and  also  to  have  their  works 
copyrighted,  and  in  some  cases  pub¬ 
lished.  He  urged  sending  “poems”  to 
the  Vanderbilt  Music  Studios,  Box  112, 
Coney  Island,  and  2940  West  17th 
street,  Brooklyn.  The  fee  asked  was 
$35,  sometimes  $85,  for  which  music  for 
the  ballads  was  given.  Publication  of 
the  song  was  urged,  and  in  one  case 
Baer  could  see  “no  less  than  $25,000 
profit.”  In  some  instances  no  copyright 
was  taken  out.  In  others  the  song  writ¬ 
er  received  copies  of  their  words  and 
accompanying  music.  The  list  of  office 
employees  was  false.  One  was  a  truck 
driver,  another  a  laborer.  Baer  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  he*  grossed  $5000  a  month 
from  the  scheme. 

My  woolen  blankets  were  received 
yesterday.  It  didn’t  take  long  for  the 
company  to  decide  they  were  ready 
when  your  paper  got  after  them.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  get  them,  and  they  are 
very  satisfactory.  It  certainly  is  a  great 
help  to  farmers  when  you  are  so  will¬ 
ing  to  help  us.  I  hardly  expected  an 
answer,  as  I  was  not  taking  the  paper, 
but  I  shall  from  now  on.  h.  k. 

New  York. 

An  unusual  delay  by  a  responsible 
house  was  straightened  out  with  the 
above  reader.  We  are  glad  to  have  been 
of  help,  and  we  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  our  reader  in  making  a  substantial 
return,  which  of  course  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pect. 

December  is  a  month  of  appeals  for 
help  for  one  proposition  or  another  and 
also  there  are  many  offers  being  made 
that  will  be  disappointing.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  urge  our  readers  to  be  cautious 
and  investigate  offers  which  seem  too 
good  to  be  true,  especially  if  unknown 
individuals  or  firms  present  them.  A 
little  foresight  is  advisable. 

A  reader  offers  for  sale  bound  volumes 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  1852  and 
1853.  Please  write  us  if  interested  in 
these  old  issues. 


December,  1944 


We've  got  a  flock  of  chickens 
laying  like  the  mischief.  We 
think  they’ll  keep  at  it  right 
on  through  the  winter. 

I'm  inclined  to  give  a  lot  of 
the  credit  for  all  this  egg  activ¬ 
ity  to  Pan-a-min.  It’s  the  first 
time  we’ve  used  the  product, 
although  our  neighbors  have 
been  telling  us  to  add  it  to 
the  ration. 


We  decided  to  try  Pan-a-min 
because  of  the  feed  situation. 
Its  tonics  stimulate  body  func¬ 
tions  and  help  the  layers  make 
better  use  of  the  ration.  You 
can  see  how  important  that  is 
these  days.  Another  thing, 
Pan-a-min  provides  essential 
minerals  and  every  one  knows 
a  bird  doesn’t  do  so  good  with¬ 
out  her  minerals.  Yes  sir,  I 
feel  pretty  sure  Pan-a-min  will 
be  a  must  around  here  from 
now  on.  And  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  Pan-a-min,  just  see 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer  about  it. 


Vr.HessZ  Clark,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  QHIO 

IhekmieuftotvaCaCoxatdUf 


CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED 
ROCKS 

15  years'  breeding  fias  placed 
Chamberlin  Rocks  well  above  aver¬ 
age  in  egg  production  and  egg 
size.  Customers  profit  with  them, 
both  as  egg  producers  and  meaty 
broilers.  -Their  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  verifies  that  fact. 

Vt.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean,  never 
av  a  reactor  in  15  years, 
ler  Chamberlin  Barred  Rocks  early!  Sexed  Chicks 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms 
R.F.D.  6,  w.  Brottleboro,  Vt. 

BABY  CHIX  and 
BRONZE  POULTS 

Special  discounts  on  orders  booked 
before  Feb.  1.  Write  for  Catalogue 
for  particulars. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rox.New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  All 
Flocks  are  United  States  approved 
and  Maryland  State  bloodtested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Phone  308  Chestertown,  Md. 


Help  Wanted 

HELP  Wanted — Milkers  and  assistant  herdsmen,  sin¬ 
gle  or  married;  wages  $175  month  and  up;  also 
need  farm  and  tractor  men.  Apply  Ideal  Guernsey 
Farms,  Route  S-31,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

WOMEN,  20  years  or  older,  assist  with  nursing,  pre¬ 
vious  experience  unnecessary;  also  ward  and  pantry 
maids;  starting  salary  $60  per  month,  with  increases; 
full  maintenance.  Apply  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 
Montefioro  Sanatorium,  Bedford  Hills,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y. 

NURSES’  helpers,  for  children’s  convalescent  home,  80 
miles  from  New  York  City;  six  days;  own  room, 
board  and  salary;  experience  not  necessary.  Box  207, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

WARD  attendants,  men  and  women  over  18  years  of 
age;  work  considered  essential;  certain  sick  leave 
benefits  after  one  year  service;  free  hospital  service 
and  medical  care;  two  weeks’  paid  vacation  each  year; 
eight -hour  day,  with  opportunity  if  desired  to  work 
overtime  at  an  increased  wage  rate;  salary  $1300-$1700 
per  year,  plus  war  emergency  increase,  with  reduction 
made  for  maintenance.  Wassaic  State  School,  Was- 
saic,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Young  woman,  no  laundry;  nice 
home;  two  in  family;  New  York  City;  give  age, 
weight,  experience.  BOX  9168,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MILKERS— DeLaval  machines;  60  cows  three  times 
daily;  stripping  afterwards;  six-day  week;  wages 
$150  per  month,  plus  room  and  board;  write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  Union,  N.  J. 

MAN  wanted,  25  to  40  years  of  age,  draft  exempt,  as 
traveling  sales  representative  for  reputable  fertilizer 
and  insecticide  manufacturer;  excellent  opportunity; 
experience  helpful  but  not  necessary;  prefer  college 
agricultural  graduate  or  party  with  practical  farni  ex¬ 
perience;  give  full  details  in  the  first  letter.  BOX 
9301,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man  on  modem  Connec¬ 
ticut  Guernsey  farm;  six-day  week,  nine-hour  day 
and  overtime;  good  living  conditions  and  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  furnished;  good  wages  for  the  right  party;  prefer 
a  man  used  to  modem  machinery  and  repair  work,  or 
skilled  bam  man.  BOX  9300,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  farmhand  to  work  with  foreman  on 
Connecticut  farm  short  distance  from  New  York 
City;  steady  work;  attractive  wages;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  future;  home  cooked  food;  newly  dec¬ 
orated  room,  with  private  entrance.  Write  or  inquire 
Mr.  J.  Sabatos,  356  West  50th  St.,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.,  or  R.  F.  D.  1,  Bethel,  Conn.,  care  J.  Haefele. 

ATTENTION,  ex-service  men;  vigorous  outdoor  work; 

opportunity  of  learning,  a  worthwhile  profession; 
men  with  tree  surgery  experience  particularly  desirable. 
P.  O.  Box  187,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED— Girl  17  to  40  years  to  help  with  cleaning 
and  also  to  help  the  nurse;  good  references.  BOX 
9307,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHAND  wanted  for  up  to  date  poultry  farm,  re¬ 
liable,  willing,  sober;  congenial  surroundings;  good 
salary  for  the  right  man.  Sarah  Wurm,  River  Ave., 
Box  114,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Executive  secretary,  college  graduate;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  group  leadership  and  camping ;  good 
salary.  Apply  Newburgh  Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  84  Clinton 
St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

MEN  wanted,  married  or  single,  for  poultry  farm; 

modern  house  for  married  man;  write  age,  height, 
weight  and  wages  expected.  Box  305,  Wrentham, 
Mass. 

SINGLE  citizens  to  work  on  institution  farm;  48-hour 
week;  pay  weekly;  no  milking;  vacations  with  pay; 
Sick  care;  $900,  with  board,  single  room  and  laundry. 
R.  L.  Whitney,  head  farmer.  Box  288,  Westborough, 
Mass. 

WANTED — Man  to  operate  fully  equipped  South  Jer¬ 
sey  hatchery,  capacity  52,000  custom  hatching  and 
chick  sales;  money-making  proposition,  located  in  heart 
of  Jersey  chick  section;  owner  in  poor  health;  operate 
on  50  per  cent  share  basis  or  will  sell.  Lone  Oak 
Farms  Hatchery,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Flock  supervisor  by  large  New  England 
hatchery  and  breeder;  must  ba  experienced  in  cull¬ 
ing;  good  opportunity.  Write,  giving  age,  experience 
and  salary  expected.  BOX  9310,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPHE— Man  for  garden;  wife  some  housework. 
Thomas  Reynolds,  R.  D.  2,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Man  for  dairy  farm  to  work  in  bam,  help 
milk  and  general  bam  work;  room  and  board  and 
wages  $100  a  month.  Reply  P.  O.  Box  21,  Commack, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single,  experienced  barn  man  for  two-time 
milking;  good  wages  and  living  conditions;  opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement.  Write  Brian-Boru  Farm,  Box 
48,  Harlingen,  N.  J. 

BOY  to  help  in  country  cottage.  Write  BOX  9327, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  dairymen  and  all-around  farmers;  pay 
best  wages,  plus  comfortable  living  quarters,  with 
electricity,  bath  and  running  water;  bams  modemly 
equipped  with  running  water,  electricity  and  up-to- 
date  milking  machinery.  Edelweiss  Farms,  Inc.,  Wick- 
atunk,  N.  J.,  P.  O.  Address  Box  238,  Matawan, 
N.  J.  Phone  Matawan  1952. 

MAN  alone  seeks  man  who  would  like  to  live  on  the 
tarm  for  his  health  and  do  light  work.  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Box  213,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

HELPER  in  country  home;  mentally  retarded  boy  con¬ 
sidered.  BOX  9403,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Women  attendants,  day  and  night  shifts; 

care  for  mentally  ill  patients  in  State  hospital;  no 
experience  necessary.  Apply  Director  of  Nursing, 

Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Farm  superintendent,  married ;  must  be 
able  to  spray  and  take  care  of  apple  orchard;  salary 
per  month,  $150;  includes  nice  stucco  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences;  also  milk,  wood,  fuel  and  seed  for  garden. 
Apply  Shaun  Kelly,  Richmond,  Mass.  Tel.  Richmond 
17. 

WANTED — Elderly  woman  to  help  'care  for  family  of 

three,  one  who  appreciates  a  nice  home.  F.  Lawson, 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

GIRL  or  woman  for  housework  and  plain  cooking;  two 
adults  and  two  children;  live  in;  $20  per  week  to 
capable  party;  references.  W.  E.  Fclson,  163  Barrett 
St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

NIGHT  fireman,  dining  room  help,  for  children’s  con¬ 
valescent  home,  30  miles  from  New  York  City;  six- 
day  week,  own  room,  board  and  salary ;  no  experience 
necessary.  Box  207,  Chappaqua, '  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Man  capable  taking  complete  charge  office 
work  on  large  purebred  Guernsey  farm  central  New 
Jersey;  duties  will  consist  of  keeping  production  rec¬ 
ords,  pedigrees,  inventories,  etc. ;  also  conducting  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence  and  office  routine;  must  be  accu¬ 
rate.  dependable  and  know  typing;  permanent  position 
and  congenial  working  conditions  with  experienced 
breeders;  room  and  board  provided  if  desired;  write, 
giving  full  particulars  covering  education,  farm  and 
business  experience,  married  or  single,  references  and 
wages  expected.  BOX  9408,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — An  elderly  man,  average  height  and  weight, 
without  a  home  or  any  property,  who  would  appre¬ 
ciate  good  home,  small  wages;  Protestant,  with  driv¬ 
er’s  license,  handy  with  tools,  to  care  for  garden, 
furnace,  trees,  largo  lot,  for  woman  not  interested  in 
marriage;  send  references  first  letter.  BOX  9407, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Women  and  men  attendants  in  State  in¬ 
stitution  for  mental  defectives:  good  physical  condi¬ 
tion;  must  be  United  States  citizens  or  have  first  pa¬ 
pers  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State; 
ages  18-60;  $81  per  month  and  room,  board  and  laun¬ 
dry;  eight-hour  day;  certificate  of  availability  required 
if  employed  in  essential  industry.  Write  Director, 
Lotchworth  Village,  Thtells,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — At  Westminster  School,  Simsbury,  Conn. ; 

combination  pantry  and  dormitory  woman;  excellent 
living  conditions  and  salary.  Write  or  call  Simsbury 
259. 


HELP  Wanted— Man,  married,  sober,  honest,  energetic, 
able  assume  responsibility;  small  select  registered 
Guernsey  herd;  successful  poultry  plant,  specialty, 
eggs;  splendid  working  conditions;  all  improvements; 
within  city  limits;  $35  weekly,  start,  increase  and 
bonus  to  worthy  man;  eggs,  milk,  vegetable  ground 
provided;  new  small  house,  four  rooms  and  bath, 
screened  porch  provided,  unfurnished;  all  conveniences; 
permanent  position;  references  required.  A.  G.  Lord, 
R.  2,  Box  1542,  6515  38th  Ave.,  North  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  Phone  31.751. 


WORKING  manager  for  well  equipped  sizable  New 
England  dairy  and  poultry  farm;  good  salary,  pleas¬ 
ant  surroundings;  excellent  house;  must  be  experi¬ 
enced,  energetic,  reliable;  exceptional  opportunity  for 
the  right  man,  who  is  not  looking  for  just  another  job 
but  likes  farm  work  and  farm  life  and  wants  security 
for  himself  and  his  family.  BOX  9411,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WE  want  a  couple  or  two  girls  for  cooking  and  gen¬ 
eral  housework;  congenial  Christian  family,  with  two 
children,  youngest  aged  seven;  comfortable  living  quar¬ 
ters,  two  rooms  and  bath;  location  within  block  of 
bus  line;  five  minutes'  walk  to  station;  five  minutes' 
walk  to  two  movies,  SO  minutes  by  train  to  New  York 
City;  vacations  with  pay;  liberal  time  off;  $200  month¬ 
ly  to  start;  a  permanent  job,  with  pleasant  conditions 
and  considerate  treatment.  Write  Mrs.  J.  T.  Ellington, 
25  Laurel  Ave.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

REFINED  woman  as  housekeeper  and  cook  in  small 
family,  suburban  to  New  York  City;  own  room  and 
bath,  $30  per  week.  BOX  9414,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL  or  woman  for  housework,  $75  per  month,  includ¬ 
ing  board  and  room.  Write  Mrs.  J.  McOwen,  6 
Linden  Ave.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Larchmont 
2-4996. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  dairy  farm  work,  DeLaval 
machine;  no  liquor;  state  qualifications  and  wages. 
Alvan  G.  Lippincott,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

CAN  use  one  or  two  A1  hand  milkers,  25  cows  twice 
a  day;  no  other  work;  have  house  with  bathroom  and 
heat.  Write  Box  161,  Whippany,  N.  J. 

HOUSEWOKKER  wanted,  own  room  and  bath,  in 
pleasant  surroundings;  two  adults,  one  child;  must 
be  fond  of  children ;  $100  a  month.  Write  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Cole,  giving  particulars,  406  Soundview  Ave.,  Mam- 
aroneck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Woman  as  nursemaid-chambermaid  In 

small  boarding  school  for  young  boys;  open  for 
woman  with  boy  8  to  12  years.  Write  the  Litchfield 
School  for  Young  Boys,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  giving  ref¬ 
erences  and  stating  desired  salary. 

WANTED — Handyman  in  small  boarding  school  for 
young  boys.  Write  the  Litchfield  School  for  Young 
Boys,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  giving  references  and  stating 
salary  desired. 

HOUSEMOTHER  wanted  for  boys.  BOX  9418,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

POSITION  open  for  both  hand  and  machine  milker. 

Write  for  particulars.  Box  B,  New  Jersey  State 
Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 

MAN — Fire  steam  boiler,  handyman  work,  experience 
unnecessary,  steady  position  or  can  work  from  time 
available  for  employment  to  May  if  preferred  each 
year;  $110  monthly,  with  living  quarters;  if  married 
and  wife  desires,  housekeeping  work  can  be  provided 
caring  for  furnished  apartments.  Gallagher,  26  Oriental 
Boulevard,  Brooklyn  29,  New  York. 

IDEAL  opportunity  for  woman  not  over  45  years;  gen¬ 
eral  housework  and  cooking  for  lone  business  woman; 
must  enjoy  country  life  and  staying  alone;  county 
road,  15  miles  from  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  must  be  healthy, 
willing  worker;  salary  $55  per  month.  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Beucler,  Box  272,  WallkiU,  N.  Y. 

MEN  and  women,  kitchen  and  cafeteria  work;  experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary;  good  living  conditions;  single 
rooms.  Apply  in  person  or  write  to  Personnel  Officer, 
Englewood  Hospital,  Englewood,  N.  J.  (only  20  min¬ 
utes  by  bus  from  New  York  City). 

WANTED — Woman  to  assist  patients,  light  house  du¬ 
ties;  $115  per  month.  Kruger  Convalescent  Home, 
379  Webster  Ave.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLE  aged  woman  (white),  with  child  or  other 
dependent  for  general  housework  in  family  of  two 
adults;  living  quarters,  four-room  cottage,  with  bath; 
if  married,  plenty  of  work  locally  for  husband.  Box 
36,  Bedminster,  N.  J. 

MATURE  woman,  driver’s  license  desired:  live  in 
family  with  brother  and  sister;  Long  Island  farm¬ 
house;  electric  appliances.  Apply  Miss  Emily  Under¬ 
hill,  130  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 

W’OMAN,  care  for  seven-room  home,  plain  cooking; 

man  and  grown  daughter  preferring  good  home  in¬ 
stead  of  large  salary;  references;  salary  expected. 
Holz.  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

IF  you  love  good  living  and  want  to  work  as  mother's 
helper,  nice  home,  good  food,  good  pay,  45  minutes 
from  New  York,  write  Mrs.  Clifford  Sutter,  Deerfield 
Drive,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  giving  information  about 
yourself. 

COOK,  housekeeper,  gardener,  handyman,  drive;  year 
round;  beautiful  quarters;  two  adults;  small,  com¬ 
pact,  three  acres;  no  livestock;  $225.  BOX  9421, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARET  AKER,  large  camp  property;  buildings:  Con¬ 
necticut;  some  knowledge  carpentry,  horses,  plumb¬ 
ing,  electricity;  honest,  sober,  industrious;  live  on 
property  year  round;  six-room  house.  E.  P.  Roberts, 
140  Mamaroneck  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTIAN  woman,  capable  cook,  for  tearoom  on  main 
highway;  established,  high-grade  business;  excellent 
opportunity.  Box  13,  Barton,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  assistant  on  modern  breeding  farm  in  cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey;  opportunity  to  learn  all  branches 
of  the  business;  must  be  single,  sober,  industrious  and 
able  to  drive  car;  wages  $75  per  month  to  start, 
comfortable  room  and  good  board.  J.  D.  Chamberlin, 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 

ALL-AROUND  farmhand  wanted;  steady  job  for  right 
man;  we  will  furnish  rent,  wood,  garden  space,  etc. 
Joe  Zinker,  Burr  Nurseries,  Ellington,  Conn. 

WANTED — Strong  woman  for  small  country  institution 
for  aged,  to  do  nursing;  established  27  years.  Ad¬ 
dress  Maple  Farm  House,  Akron,  Pa. 

|  Situations  Wanted  | 

PERMANENT  position  by  young  woman  gardener, 

horticultural  school  graduate,  varied  experience; 
eight  years'  practical  and  supervisory  in  annuals,  pe¬ 
rennials,  shrubs,  vegetables,  small  fruits,  etc.  BOX 
9329,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BY  gardening  school  graduate ;  young  woman,  with  wide 
and  varied  experience  in  planting,  upkeep  and  super¬ 
vising,  desires  permanent  position  with  future.  BOX 
9330,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  recovering  from  nervous  breakdown,  de- 
sires  work  on  farm,  preferably  near  New  York  eity. 
BOX  9423,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCEPTIONAL  minister  seeks  church.  Jacklin,  305 
West  18th  St.,  New  York. 

WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  wife  grown  son, 

handy  with  tools;  good  hand  milker,  chauffeur's  li¬ 
cense,  wishes  steady  position.  G.  Moeller,  150  Plan- 
dome  Road,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager,  ail  branches;  considerable  experi¬ 

ence,  confidence  and  ability;  specializing  Guernseys; 
also  hogs  for  converting  into  smoked  pork  products 
that  are  different;  gainful  results.  BOX  9419,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MIDDLE  aged  man  desires  work  on  poultry  farm, 

single,  experienced;  references.  BOX  9420,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  handy,  ostates,  farms,  willing  worker,  reliable; 

also  chauffeur;  small  wages;  good  home.  George  J. 
Simon.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Waterville.  N.  Y. 

j  Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc.  | 

FOR  Sale — 100  acres  land  in  whole  or  small  parcels. 

Felix  Trost,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Lancaster  and  Lebanon  county 
farms  are  still  the  best;  ask  for  list,  Hauenstein, 
Lincoln,  Pa. 


CATSKHiL  Mountains,  400-acre  farm,  modern  resi¬ 
dence,  11  rooms;  all  furnished;  2  bathrooms,  hard¬ 
wood  floors,  oil  burner  heat;  best  water;  barns;  all 
on  highway  and  near  nice  village;  price  $10,000.  O. 
Steiner,  Frattsville,  N.  Y.  Tel.  547. 


FOR  Sale — Five-room  house  in  small  village,  no  im¬ 
provements  except  electric,  $1650;  adapted  summer 
home  or  retired  couple;  $250  cash;  also  90-acre  farm. 
State  road,  $8500.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  Orange 
County,  N.  Y. 


ONE  farm  of  520  acres,  complete  with  55  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  3  horses,  2  silos,  barn  in  good  condition;  house 
up  to  date;  plenty  of  spring  water;  all  sorts  of  farm 
machinery  and  tools;  owner  wants  to  sell  on  account  of 
illness;  price  $25,000  complete.  Sam  Conticello, 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


EASTERN  Pennsylvania  farm  of  21  acres  on  good 
macadam  road,  eight  miles  from  Stroudsburg  and  90 
miles  from  New  York;  excellent  nine-room  house,  with 
hot  water  heat  throughout;  bath,  electricity,  well 
water,  with  electric  pump;  two  poultry  houses  for 
about  600  hens.  Ideal  farm,  estate,  or  for  boarding 
house;  beautiful  views;  taxes  only  $36;  price  $6000. 
Write  for  catalog.  Dale  H.  Learn,  Realtor,  East 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


MAINE  farms;  many  to  choose  from,  with  or  without 
stoek  and  equipment;  free  booklet.  Albert  J.  Dostie 
Agency,  65  Patterson  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  preferably  equipped;  please 
send  full  details  as  to  size,  type  of  buildings  and 
location.  Baader,  132-01  Liberty  Ave.,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.  Y. 


ACREAGES,  farms;  600  acres  with  45-acre  lake;  ideal 
stock  ranch,  hunting,  fishing,  barns,  silos,  houses; 
get  brochure;  also  SO  acres,  3  fish  ponds,  cottage, 
$1800;  stores,  boarding  hotel  overlooks  lake,  $16,000; 
country  stores,  feed  business,  $13,500;  gas-cabin  Stas. 
Wants?  Lists,  Hendrickson  Bros.,  established  1920, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County  (Eastern),  N.  Y. 


FINGER  Lake  section,  Yates  County  farms  are  great 
producers;  you  can  market  their  product  at  your 
door ;  fruit,  vegetable,  general  crop,  grain,  dairy  or 
poultry  farms;  acreage  50  to  400,  $3000  to  $40,000. 
Peter  G.  Costes,  licensed  real  estate  broker,  105  Main 
St.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Rent — Fruit  and  sheep  farm,  10  miles  from  Al¬ 
bany;  cash  or  share  basis;  cold  storage;  all  equip¬ 
ment;  modernized  residence;  or  will  sell.  Bennett 
Hill,  Feura  Bush,  R.  D.,  N.  Y. 


TO  Rent — 125-acre  farm  with  stock  and  tools;  good 
buildings  on  highway,  running  water,  telephone,  elec¬ 
tricity,  letter  carrier  and  milk  truck  stops  at  the 
house,  near  schools  and  church.  BOX  9402,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LAKE  FRONT  FARM.— Will  pay  about  $6000  for 
lake  front  farm,  modern  dwelling,  50-75  miles  New 
York;  write  full  particulars.  BOX  9399,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  


FOR  Sale — General  store,  stock  and  fixtures;  cheap  if 
sold  at  once.  BOX  9400,  Rural  New-Yorker.  


240-Acre  farm,  3  storied  red  bam,  stable  for  50  head, 
9-room  house,  all  improvements;  bam  full  hay,  silo 
nearly  full;  28  cows  and  heifers,  team  and  farm  tools; 
near  TTnadilla;  full  price  $11,000;  cash  $7000;  worth 
more  money;  many  other  good  farms,  large  or  small. 
Bedell  Agency,  I’nadilla,  N.  Y.  


FOR  Sale — A  cattle  ranch  and  poultry  farm,  1000 
acres,  150  Herefords,  3000  laying  hens;  all  modem 
equipped.  Kingdom  Farms,  South  Lansing,  N.  Y. 


26  acres  exceptionally  good  land,  large  11-room  house, 
electricity,  heat,  chicken  houses,  garage;  State  road; 
near  village ;  very  desirable ;  $5500,  terms ;  six  acres, 
nice  large  house;  another  large  nice  two-story  building, 
electricity,  wonderful  bathing  beach;  $4500,  terms; 
two  acres,  eight-room  house,  other  buildings;  nice  Io- 
•cation;  electricity,  $2600,  terms.  Owner,  Samuel  Deuel, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3. 


FOR  Sale — 118-aere  tractor-worked  farm  six  miles 

from  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  on  good  route,  with  stock  and 
tools;  14  fine  milking  cows,  all  B.  and  W. ;  5  heifers 
ready  to  be  bred;  2  young  stock,  8  pigs,  2  horses; 
tools  are  modern,  such  as  milking  machine,  10-20 
farmall  tractor,  with  all  equipment;  every  tool  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  farm;  modem  40x70  bam,  22  ties,  2  box  stalls,  2 
horse  stalls,  silo;  combination  tool  and  poultry  house, 
room  for  500  chickens;  modem  7-room  house,  bath, 
electricity,  furnace,  steel  roof;  everything  goes  for 
$8500;  make  a  down  deposit  of  $3500;  balance  will  be 
easy  terms.  Call,  write  or  wire,  J.  D.  Gallagher,  real 
(State  agency,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

TIMBERLAND  wanted,  especially  heavy  black  wal¬ 

nut  and  white  oak;  send  detailed  information,  also 
shipping  facilities.  Baader,  132-01  Liberty  Ave., 
Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale — 169  acres,  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  located 
in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  in  Pennsylvania,  15  miles 
from  Scranton,  on  a  hard  road;  elevation  1500  feet; 
beautiful  location ;  to  be  sold  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools;  modem  home  of  nine  rooms;  bam  up  to 
date.  BOX  9406,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 15  acres  land  in  South  Jersey,  berry 
stocked,  cleared,  wooded.  A.  Dauber,  881  South 
First  Road,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


CATSKILL  Mountain — Hillside,  150-acre  farm,  with 
good  eight- room  house;  best  of  water;  splendid  view; 
elevation  2500  feet;  suitable  for  summer  resort  or  farm¬ 
ing;  price  $3000,  all  cash.  O.  Steiner,  PrattsviUe, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  547. 


MODERN  58-acre  poultry  and  grain  farm,  4500  layer 
capacity;  fully  equipped.  For  particulars  write 
Mapletree  Poultry  Farm,  Elmer,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  wanted,  little  land;  bam,  electricity;  less  150 
miles  New  York;  $1500  cash;  poultry  house.  Mell, 
587  Fox  St„  New  York. 


ILLNESS  forces  sale  established  broiler,  egg,  poultry 
business,  completely  and  newly  furnished;  six-room 
cottage,  electricity,  screened,  glassed  porches,  con¬ 
crete  cellars,  new  roofs,  brooding  for  1000  broilers, 
housing  for  200  layers,  linoleum -covered  floors,  over- 
linings,  kitchen,  pantry,  steel  ceiling,  walls  papered 
pine  knot  varnish  paper  and  paneled;  insulated  bath¬ 
room,  chemical  sewer  connected  toilet;  every  article 
needed  to  keep  house,  large  or  small  family;  sleeping 
accommodations  for  eight,  electric  washer,  radio  if 
taken  at  once;  owner  includes  125  full  production  pul¬ 
lets,  making  an  income  from  the  first  $3200;  $2500 
cash,  balance  $10  month;  picture,  particulars.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  9413,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — House  to  lease,  5  or  6  rooms,  modem  im¬ 
provements;  good  water,  with  at  least  five  acres;  suit¬ 
able  to  erect  small  poultry  farm,  to  house  about  500 
white  Leghorn  layers:  location  Rockland  County.  BOX 
9409,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm  or  farmhouse  within  60  miles 
New  York  City,  up  to  $60  month  rent.  BOX  9410, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


25  farms  must  be  sold;  all  sizes  and  prices.  Send  for 
list.  Tel.  3521.  G.  Harvey  Wright,  Smyrna,  Del. 


82  Acres,  8-room  modernized  stone  house,  bath;  hen 
house  1500  capacity;  egg  examination,  storage,  kill¬ 
ing  dressing  rooms,  lights,  heat,  running  water;  also 
80x130  turkey  and  brooder  house,  wire  porches,  lights, 
running  water;  garages;  48  miles  from  New  York 
City;  36  miles  from  Newark;  $60  per  month.  Tred- 
way  Agency.  Chester,  N.  J. 


30  acres,  8-room  house,  electric,  $5000;  old  English 
box  wood,  orchard,  strawberries,  10,000  pine  trees. 
R.  E.  Hickman,  Girdletree,  Md. 

WANTED — Land,  20  or  30  acres,  wood  and  pasture, 
bam  or  shed;  water,  school,  electricity;  Catskills 
only;  no  agent.  BOX  9415,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  wanted  near  Cairo  or  Greenville  section;  elec¬ 

tric  essential;  no  agents.  BOX  9416,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

FOR  Sale — 156-acre  dairy  farm  on  bank  of  St.  Law¬ 

rence  River:  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. ;  electric¬ 
ity,  good  buildings.  Inquire  B.  J.  Donald,  Brier  Hill, 
N.  Y.  _ ’ 

RENT  with  option  on  lease,  12  acres  fruit  and  poul¬ 

try  farm,  10-room  house,  improvements,  outbuildings, 
$60  per  month.  1’latt,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HO^^Y— Clover,  12  lbs.,  $3,  post  paid.  p!"^^!es- 

ger,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


TREE  ripened  oranges,  tree  run,  $3.10  bushel;  best 
quality  processed,  $3.90,  not  prepaid.  A.  Shaw, 
1012  15th  St.,  Bradenton,  Fla. 


BUTTERNUT  meats,  lb.,  $1.75;  2  lbs.,  $3.45;  5  lbs., 
$8.25,  prepaid;  free  from  shells.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


WILDFLOWER  honey,  5  pounds,  $1.50,  prepaid  to 
third  zone;  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  W.  S. 
Gibson.  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  lbs.  buckwheat,  $9,  not  prepaid.  F.  W. 
Lesser,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  {f 


SAGE  for  seasoning;  fresh  ground,  $1.50  per  pound, 
delivered;  sage  leaves  not  ground,  $1.25  per  pound, 
delivered.  J.  D.  Fuller,  Mountville,  Ga. 


ORANGE  blossom  honey,  Florida,  rich,  delicious, 
„  liquid,  10-lb.  tin,  $3.00;  6  tins,  $16.00;  glass  six 
5-lbs.,  $8.25,  not  prepaid.  H.  W.  Merrill,  Merrick 
Road,  Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — 60  pounds  mixed  fall  honey,  good  flavor,  $9, 
not  prepaid;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  Lesser. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT  maple  sugar,  five  pounds,  $2.75;  maple 
cream,  five-pound  tin,  $3.75;  all  prepaid.  Victor 
Bruneil,  Jr.,  Orleans,  Vt. 


PURE  maple  (leaf  and  rabbit  shaped)  sugar  cakes; 

about  11  to  pound,  $1,  prepaid  third  zone.  C.  L. 
Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Xmas  present;  many  of  my  customers  order 
one  or  more  pails  of  wildflower  honey  each  year  as  a 
Christmas  present  for  friends  and  relatives;  honey  is 
mailed  direct  from  me  to  whomever  you  designate; 
order  now;  five  pounds,  $1.50,  postage  prepaid  to  third 
zone.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Finest  quality  fall  flowers,  60  pounds,  $9. 
C.  W.  Wright,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 


BLACK  walnuts;  hand  picked,  fancy  stock;  lb„  $1.60; 

2  lbs.,  $3.15;  5  lbs.,  $7.50,  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


BEST  buckwheat  and  amber  honey,  60  pounds,  $9. 

Nelson's  Apiaries,  9012  South  Military  Road,  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Jersey  blossom  time  brand,  a  blend  of  clo¬ 
ver  and  many  other  blossoms;  5-lb.  third  zone, 
$1.35.  Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


HONEY,  pure  and  fancy  light  clover  or  fall  flower; 

direct  from  apiary  to  you;  l-es.  of  6-5  jars,  $6.66; 
by  express  not  prepaid.  Oswegatchie  River  Apiaries, 
Box  143,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  five  pounds,  $1.60; 
10  pounds,  $3.00,  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Ka- 

tonah,  N.  Y. 


INDIAN  River  fruit,  exceptionally  good;  regret  that 
hurricane  damage  obliges  me  to  raise  prices;  per 
bushel,  express  prepaid:  Standard  grapefruit,  $3.90; 
seedless  grapefruit,  $4.20;  half  standard  grapefruit, 
half  oranges,  $4.35;  half  seedless  grapefruit,  half 
oranges,  $4.50;  oranges,  $4.60;  holiday  mixture,  grape¬ 
fruit,  oranges,  tangerines,  kumquats,  $4.85.  Schuyler 
Jackson,  Wabasso,  Fla. 


DEPEW’S  honey,  60  pounds  buckwheat  or  goldenrod, 
$9,  here.  Lavem  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SHELLBARKS  in  the  shell;  10  lbs.,  $2.50,  prepaid; 

25  lbs.,  express  not  prepaid,  $4.00.  R.  Ik  Harman, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


SAVE  sugar  with  the  best  honey  that  bees  can  produce 
in  the  "North  Country";  a  combination  case  of  3 
5-lb.  jars  of  clover  honey  and  three  5-lb.  jars  of 
honey  from  fall  flowers  for  $6.66,  by  express,  not  pre¬ 
paid;  no  C.  O.  D.  St.  Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries, 
Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


NECTAR  brand  honey,  clover,  buckwheat  and  wild 
thyme,  5-lb.  pails,  postpaid  2d  zone,  $1.35;  10-lb. 
pails,  $2.60;  six  5-lb.  jars  by  express  f.  o.  b.  here, 
$6.60;  60-lb.  cans  buckwheat,  $8.50;  no  C.  O.  D. 
Honey  Brook  Apiaries,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


AVOCADOS,  12  nice  ones,  $3,  express  prepaid.  David 
Merritt,  Route  1,  Homestead,  Fla. 


DELICIOUS  sun-ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  now  ship¬ 
ping;  please  write  for  prices.  James  Kimber,  Winter 
Park,  OTange  County,  Fla. 


DELICIOUS  goat  cheese  (not  rationed) ;  digests  eas¬ 
ier;  also  mildly  laxative;  pound,  $1.25;  3  pounds, 
$3.50,  postpaid.  Twin  Pine  Goat  Farm,  Wantagh,  N.Y, 


Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT  Home — Ideal  for  elderly,  bedridden, 
diabetic  invalids;  excellent  nursing  care;  20  miles 
from  New  York ;  beautiful  country;  reasonable.  BOX 
,8086,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  may  work 
o  help  pay  expenses ;  cases  kept  confidential _ 

Miscellaneous 


W ANTED — Green  apple  wood  in  log  form;  truck  or 
carload  lots;  write  for  specifications  and  prices. 
Harry  R.  Haines,  324  East  Third  St.,  Moorestown, 
N.  J. 


WANTED — Alfalfa,  mixed  hay  and  straw.  Stoneacres 
Farms,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  sets  of  French  Burr  stones  complete; 

state  price,  size  and  condition.  Arthur  Matson,  223 
Farmington  Ave.,  Plainville,  Conn. 


WANTED — Baled  alfalfa  and  clover  by  carload  or 
truck.  Edelweiss  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  2S8,  Matawan 
N.  J.  Phone  Matawan  1952. 


FOR  Sale— American  mill  with  48-inch  Hoe  saw  and 
two  saw  edger.  Robert  J.  Hafner.  Smithtown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  two-bottom  gang  plow  such  as  Wiard 
8-ineh  No.  212  or  similar  make  weighing  260  to  300 
lbs. ;  must  be  good  working  condition ;  state  price  loca¬ 
tion,  phone  number.  D.  L.  Hill,  S33  Nelson  Ave 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


CHROMATIC  harmonica  wanted  for  soldier  soon  going 
over  seas;  state  price  and  condition  in  first  letter 
BOX  9401.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale — 351  Winchester  automatic  rifle  10-shot 
peep  sights.  Case  cleaning  rod,  $75.  Taylor,  Peters¬ 
burg,  N.  J. 


WANTED  to  Purchase— Truck,  pickup  or  small  stake- 

must  be  in  good  mechanical  condition;  state  Drica 
BOX  9404,  Rural  New-Yorker.  pnce- 

FOR  Sale— One  Deane  pump,  125  feet  3-inch  nine 

wood  rod,  cylinder.  Joseph  Vogel,  Mountain  Top,  Pa.’ 

GRAVELY  lawn  mower  or  scythe  wanted;  other  inter¬ 

changeable  parts;  good  condition;  state  condition 
age  and  price  desired.  Joseph  Kesler,  1457  Broid* 
way.  New  York  City.  Broad- 

GOOD  cow  hay  wanted  by  fellow  farmer;  please  quote 

Yorker  **  a“d  PrlC9  at  fam‘  B0X  9‘U2'  ^U,ral 

FOR  Sale— 4-foot  spike  tooth  harrow,  3-foot  Acme 

harrow,  both  practically  new;  to  fit  either  steel  twin 
or  \  iking  twin  garden  tractor.  G.  B.  Scott  Wilh.ii 
Blvd.,  R.  W.  2,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y  '  lbUr 

WANTED— Good  used  fnoubator,  large  capacity  Mc- 

^  Donald  Farms.  Port  Jefferson  Station,  Long  Island, 

FOR  Sale— Copper  steam  coil  for  making  apple  butter 

in  barrel;  also  strainer.  Henry  H.  Albertson,  Green 
Hill  Farm,  Burlington.  N.  J. 

WANTED—1 Timothy ^  alfalfa,  6  to  8  ton  deliveries  New 

Yorker’  tnK'k  °r  frelght’  BOX  9417«  Rural  New- 

WANTED — Stationary  hay  press,  any  make-  must 
make  hale  17x22 ;  state  condition,  make  and  price. 
Barney  Yarkeweg,  Fultonville.  N.  Y.,  Route  1. 

w-\XTBI>rs,ma11  feetl  mixer  and  Hammermill,  suit¬ 
able  for  5  h.  p.  motor.  Roland  Fox,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Saie— Due  to  my  sister’s  deatn,  I  offer  quUtsT 
silks,  woolens,  cottons,  woolen  sheets,  shawls,  woolen 
lace,  table  linen,  table  silver,  faneywork  in  crochet 
and  embroidery,  Currier  picture,  framed  wreaths. 
Ralph  h.  Owen,  R.  5,  Fulton.  N.  Y. 


A  rotted  barn  column  should  start 
you  thinking  about  your  tractor,  too 


YOU  wouldn’t  lose  any  time  replac¬ 
ing  a  rotted  barn  column.  You 
know  it  carries  a  lot  of  weight— that  it 
would  cause  plenty  of  damage  if  it  col¬ 
lapsed.  The  ounce  of  prevention  is 
plain  sense. 

And  you  can’t  afford  to  trust  a  worn 
part  in  your  tractor,  either.  If  it  let  go 
in  the  middle  of  Spring  plowing,  you’d 
be  in  a  pickle  if  you  had  to  wait  weeks 
for  a  replacement. 


So  why  not  use  the  Winter  slack  period 
to  give  that  hard-worked  tractor  of 
yours  a  good  going-over?  Give  it  what¬ 
ever  work  it  needs.  Check  all  parts  for 
wear,  and  order  the  necessary  replace¬ 
ments  at  once,  while  you  can  get  them 
promptly.  Then  you’ll  be  ready  for  the 
busy  Spring  ahead— and  so  will  your 
tractor. 

And— important— plan  to  guard 
your  tractor’s  life  and  service  by  using 


Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  next  year. 
Thousands  of  successful  farmers  do  —  and 
here’s  why: 

Veedol  150-Hour  Tractor  Oil  SAVES  FUEL 
by  reducing  power  blow-by.  saves  TIME 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays,  saves 
repairs  through  greater  heat-and-wear 
resistance.  SAVES  OIL — good  for  150  hours 
between  changes  in  gasoline -driven  trac¬ 
tors;  cuts  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  SAVES  TRACTORS' 
— assures  long,  economical  service. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  ,  Tulsa 


Each  quart  of 

VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL  CONTAINS 
32  OUNCES  OF  PREVENTION 
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